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PREFACE. 


TS= rublication of THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, as edited by 
Lor. (ozilvie, was commenced in January, 1847, and completed in the same month of the 
y<ar 1850; in 1854 the publication of the Supplement was begun, and it was finished 
ti: f-Lowing year (1855). This work was based on the American dictionary of Noah 
Wetster, LL.D., the edition employed being that published in 1841, the last which received 
am-niments from the hands of the author himself. The modifications and improvements 
ir.trduced by Dr. Ogilvie, though great and important, did not materially alter the scope 
ari character of the work, farther than to the extent of giving it more of an encyclopedic 
f.rm and of greatly increasing its value as a repertory of technological and scientific 
terias: the total number of entries having been increased to about 100,000, being 20,000 
nore than were contained in the work on which it was based. 


An important and highly useful feature which distinguished this work very much 
frvm all other English Dictionaries was the employment of pictorial illustrations in 
the text. The idea of using pictorial illustrations in this manner seems to have origin- 
ated with the well-known dictionary of Nathan Bailey, a certain number of woodcuts, 
chietiv explanatory of heraldic and mathematical terms, being inserted in the edition of 
his dictionary published in 1726-27 (2 vols. 8vo), while a greater number was inserted 
in iater editions. In no previous English Dictionary, however, was this aid to the 

siiation of definitions and descriptions carried into effect so thoroughly and systema- 
tia. aly as in Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. In such high estimation was this new feature 
held that the publishers of Webster's American Dictionary speedily followed the example 
thus set before them, and introduced pictorial illustrations into that work also, and in doing 
~© copied and reproduced one after another the greater number of the figures given in the 
Imperial. In fact wherever in Webster and the Imperial the same illustrative figure 
appears. the original] is uniformly the one to be found in the latter work. Other diction- 
aries, both in this country and America, have followed the same example. 


In this form the Imperial Dictionary was before the public for more than a quarter 
of a century, and was widely accepted as a standard lexicon of the English language, and 
as one of the most useful for the purposes of general reference and everyday requirement; 
the latter fact being amply attested by its continuous and steady sale over that somewhat 
lensthened period of years. 


But the never-ceasing process of growth, change, and expansion—to which the English, 
like all other living languages, is subject—having gone on with unabated rapidity since the 
first publication of this work, it had at length ceased to be sufficient for all requirements, 
mnore especially in a time of great intellectual activity such as the present. During the 
period comprising the last twenty-five or thirty years hosts of new words and terms 
connected with all departments of human thought and action have come into everyday use; 
much new light has been thrown on the etymology and history of English words, and 
the literature of the country has been more generally and more thoroughly studied than 
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previously. The time, therefore, seemed fully to have arrived for bringing out the Imperial 
Dictionary in an improved form, and hence the appearance of the present edition, in 
which substantially a New Work is laid before the reader, so greatly has the book been 
altered and enlarged. 


The most readily appreciated result of the labour bestowed upon this edition—labour 
continued for more than ten years—will be seen in the augmentation of the vocabulary, 
which has been increased by at least 30,000 words, the work being now estimated to 
contain about 130,000 words or separate entries—a number much greater than is con- 
tained in any English dictionary hitherto published. 

The additions made to the vocabulary naturally consist largely of terms belonging to 
science, technology, and the arts in general; but besides these there have been inserted 
great numbers of words used by modern poets and prose writers, as well as by writers 
of all kinds from the sixteenth century to the present time, but not hitherto brought 
together in any one dictionary. Other additions that may be particularly mentioned 
are Scotch words used by Burns, Sir Walter Scott, and other writers, together with 
numerous provincial English words; many Americanisms; and such foreign words as are 
frequently met with in English books. It has been thought right to include also a large 
number of the colloquialisms and even slang words and phrases so freely used in modern 
literature of the lighter class, and frequently heard in conversation, though of course 
attention has been drawn to their somewhat peculiar standing and character. With a 
view to collecting suitable additions wherewith to enrich the vocabulary, numerous works 
both literary and scientific have been specially read by the editorial staff and others. 


Had an increase of the number of separate entries been deemed of special importance, 
this result might easily have been achieved, and an appearance of greater copiousness 
imparted. In the first place the number of entries of compound words might have been 
increased by embodying many of the most obvious signification which have been omitted. 
It will be readily understood, however, that there is some difficulty in drawing any 
hard-and-fast line with regard to the insertion of words of this kind, and the tendency 
has rather been to inclusion than to exclusion. Again, participles are not inserted as 
separate words when they are merely forms of verbs, and when there is no irregu- 
larity in their formation; thus, walking, walked have no entries, but done, made, seen 
have. When, however, they also form adjectives, and are used in senses diverging from 
those of their verbs, participles are entered separately. Thus, loving is inserted as an 
adjective, because we speak of loving words, loving looks, &e. So verbal nouns in -ing 
are not entered when they express nothing more than the mere act expressed by their 
primitive; but when they have a concrete meaning or denote important operations (as 
the word engraving), they are defined in a separate article. It must also be understood 
that, with the exception of Chaucerian words, comparatively few words will be found in 
this Dictionary that are peculiar to writers before the sixteenth century (say the year 
1550), the earlier period of the language not falling within its scope. To have inserted 
words and forms from all periods of the language would certainly have greatly increased 
the copiousness of the vocabulary but at same time the bulk and price of the work, without 
thereby imparting a corresponding increase of value for the vast majority of readers. 

Great pains have been taken to ensure that this Dictionary shall adequately fulfil 
what may be called the literary functions of a dictionary. As a literary dictionary its 
aim is to supply a key to the written works in the language, and to serve as an aid to 
the use of the language itself, by registering, defining, and explaining the various meanings 
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which are or have been attached to words by writers both new and old, by explaining 
idiomatic phrases and peculiar constructions, by distinguishing obsolete from current 
meanings and usages, as well as obsolete and obsolescent from current words, by marking 
whether words or meanings are poetical, colloquial, rare, provincial, and the like, and by 
carefully distinguishing between words closely synonymous in signification. 


The words here more especially referred to are those belonging to the domain of liter- 
ature as distinct from the domain of science and the arts—the words that form the bones 
and sinews of the English language, and’ give it its special character as a means for the 
expression of thought. All the articles on such words—comprising innumerable verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, &c.—have been thoroughly revised, and great altera- 
tions have been made on the definitions formerly given. By this process meanings similar 
but really different have been more clearly defined and distinguished from each other, the 
work has been enriched by numerous additional meanings and phrases, and greater con- 
ciseness, clearness, and precision generally have been attained; while various omissions 
and oversights in reference to grammatical and other peculiarities or usages have been 
detected and rectified. The discrimination of synonyms has been carried out on an exten- 
sive scale, and must prove a useful feature, as no doubt will also the grouping of a 
number of synonymous, or nearly synonymous, expressions under all the principal words. 


This Dictionary will be found to be rich in illustrative quotations. Such quotations, 
as showing the real meanings of words and exemplifying the grammatical constructions 
in which they enter, are of the utmost value, and many thousands have been added in the 
present edition, from modern poets, novelists, historians, essayists, critics, &c, as well as 
from standard writers of an older date. In selecting illustrative passages preference has 
generally been given to such as are interesting in themselves, either from the thought con- 
veyed or from the language in which it is clothed, and thus many of the most notable 
utterances of the best English writers will be found interspersed through the pages 
of the book. Other extracts, again, contain valuable information from trustworthy author- 
ities on the subjects in regard to which they have been adduced. 


By the encyclopedic method of treatment adopted in the work the advantages of 
an ordinary dictionary and those of an encyclopedia are combined. This method is 
the only one of real value so far as concerns a vast number of words belonging to 
the arts and sciences, to theology, philosophy, law, politics, manners and customs, &c., the 
majority of terms of this description being such that it is impossible to elucidate them 
satisfactorily by means of a bare definition, since such a definition, however exact in itself, 
often conveys little real information respecting the subject defined. For instance, under the 
word Steam-engine, this Dictionary does not stop short after defining it as “an engine 
worked by steam;” it gives a brief account of the principle, construction, and action of the 
steam-engine, some particulars regarding the various kinds of engines, and a succinct 
account of the history of this invention, and the article is illustrated by a pictorial repre- 
sentation of a condensing engine, having explanatory references to all the principal parts. 
So also with regard to Horse. To say with Dr. Johnson that it is “a neighing quadruped 
used in war, and draught, and carriage” is to add little or nothing to any one’s knowledge. 
Bot in this Dictionary a small article is devoted to the horse, giving some general and 
scientific particulars regarding the animal and its different breeds, accompanied by an 
encraving which explains graphically such terms as “crest,” “withers,” “pastern,” &c. 


In regard to a great many words falling under this category the aid of the draughts- 
man and engraver has been called in to supplement the written definitions. The engraved 
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figures, about four thousand in number, scattered over the pages of the work testify to 
the value of this mode of conveying information, besides adding much to the beauty 
of the volumes. These important advantages have not been attained without the 
expenditure of an amount of care, time, and labour, which a simple inspection of the 
figures on the pages does not render easily apparent. But when it is considered that each 
figure represents a fact which no invention could supply, it is at once perceived that the 
providing of these pictorial facts, and the research required to obtain them in such form 
as would really illustrate the definitions, must have entailed no ordinary amount of labour, 
more especially in view of the great multiplicity of subjects that had to be thus treated. 
The selection and arrangement of the illustrations for both the present and the former 
edition, have been almost exclusively the work of Mr. Robert Blackie. The replacements 
and new figures added in this edition extend to about one half of the whole. 


While aiming at comprehensiveness and catholicity in the admission of words and terms, 
this Dictionary does not profess to contain all those belonging to every art and science, 
nor will these ever be found all collected together in any one Dictionary; yet it cer- 
tainly contains far more than the generality of readers are ever likely to meet with. 
It will be found especially full in the departments of Zoology, Botany, Geology, Miner- 
alogy, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, Anatomy, Medicine and Surgery, 
Archeology, Architecture, Engineering, Machinery, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. Among the words belonging to the department of natural history it has been 
thought advisable to include the Latin or semi-Latinized names of the principal orders, 
families, genera, &c., both of the animal and the vegetable kingdom. To secure accuracy in 
the definition of scientific terms, and correctness generally in the treatment of scientific 
subjects, the articles belonging to the various sciences have been carefully revised by 
men eminent for their attainments in the respective branches. 


The advance that the science of comparative philology has made during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, and the numerous recent investigations into the philology and 
history of the English language and other kindred tongues, rendered it necessary that the 
etymological portion of the work should be entirely remodelled. This has accordingly 
been done, and full use has been made of the labours of both English and foreigm 
philologists and etymologists in effecting the requisite changes. The aim has always bee— 
to state in a concise form such facts regarding the derivations of the various words & 
might suffice to meet the wants of inquirers in general, and to avoid such extended trea. 
ment as could only be appreciated by persons having some special knowledge of philolog 
Articles on the principal prefixes and affixes will be found at their proper places register~e 
alphabetically throughout the work, and some interesting and useful facts are given in th 
articles dealing with the various letters of the alphabet. 


The Pronunciation has been inserted throughout according to the best usage, the 
words in all cases being re-spelled according to a simple and easily intelligible system o4 
transliteration. As the pronunciation of certain words cannot be said to be settled, alter-- 
native pronunciations have been given in cases where more than one seemed to be well] 
established. In order to meet the wants of a large number of readers, lists of Greele. 
Latin, Scriptural and other ancient Proper Names, and of Modern Geographical Names 
with their pronunciation suitably marked have been appended, besides several other useful 
lists. 

It is unnecessary to mention by name the various publications from which aid has 
been derived in bringing this Dictionary into its present form. All the most recent 
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and important lexicographical works, as well as others of an earlier date, have contributed 
something of value, and great assistance has been derived from some of them, as well as 
from concordances, vocabularies, grammatical and other works; while in revising and 
drawing up the encyclopedic articles, the most recent and most trustworthy encyclopedias 
home and foreign, and the newest works treating of particular branches of knowledge, 
have been consulted. 

Notwithstanding the expenditure of much care and labour, it is not to be supposed that 
the present work can be perfect, or even free from various errors and defects; but it is 
believed that the imperfections of the Imperial Dictionary will not be found more in 
number or greater in magnitude than might reasonably be expected to occur in an under- 
taking of such extent, and so difficult and so laborious in execution. The hope, indeed, may 
confidently be expressed that the work as a whole will, for many years, prove sufficient 
tomeet the wants of all classes of English readers, and will rarely disappoint the expecta- 
tions of those who consult its pages. 


Guaseow, October, 1882. 
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Birch, Thos., D. D. (1705-2766), Birck. 
Black, Wm. (novelist), . . . WwW. Black. 
Blackie, John Stuart (Prof. of Greek), Pref. Blackie. 
Blackmore, Sir Rich. (poet; d. 1729), Sir 8. Blackmore, 
Blackmore, R. D. (novelist), . . A.D. Blackmore. 
Blackstone, Sir Wm. (1723-1780),. . . Blackstone. 
Blackwall, Anthony (Bib. critic; 2674- 
1730), . o 8 
Blair, Hugh, “D.D. (2718-1800), . cee 
Blair, Robert (poet; 1699-1747), . . 
Blamire, Susanna (Scottish poetry; 1747- 
1794). ° Blamire. 
Blessington, Countess of ( 1785-1849), Lady Blessington. 
Bloomfield, Robert (poet; 1766-1823), . Bloomfield. 
Blount, Sir Henry (traveller; 1602-1682), Str H. Blount, 
Blount, Thomas {jurist; 1618-1679), . Blount. 
Blunt, Rev, John Henry, M.A. (Duct. of 


Bickerstaff’. 


Blackwall. 
Dr. Blair. 
Bilatr. 


Theol., 1870), . . .F.H. Blunt. 
Blunt, John James (Prof. Divinity. Camb 

1794-1855), . - . . ~F. F. Blunt. 
Boece, Hector (hist.; 1470-1550), . . . Boece. 
Bolingbroke, Henry Saint John, Lord 

(1678-1751), . - . . « Bolingbroke. 
Boone, Rev. Thos. Chas. (misc. writer; 

wrote 1826-1848), . . . Boone. 
Booth, W. B. (botanist), . - . » « WB. Bootk, 
Boothroid, Benj., D.D. (1768-1836), . . Boothroid, 
Borde, Andrew, M.D. (1500-1549), . . Borde. 
Boswell, James (1740-1795), - . Boswell. 
Boucher, Jonathan (Archasc Gloss. ; : 

1738-1804), . . 2. Boucher. 
Bourne, Henry (antiq.; wrote 1728), . . Bourne. 
Bouvier, John (Amer. legal writer; 1787- 

1851), . . Bowvter. 
Bowring, Sir John (1792-1872), . . ‘Sir F. Bowring. 
Boyce, Rev. John Cox, . . . . Boyee. 


Boyd, Rev. Dr. A. K. H. (essayist), 4. XK. H. Boyd. 
Boyd, Zachary (divine ; 1590-1654), . Zachary Boyd. 


- Boyle, Robert (physicist; 1626-1691), . 


Cited ia 

Dict. as 
Boyle. 
Bracton, Henry de (jurist; 1244),. . . Bracton. 
Braddon, Mary Elizabeth, . Miss Braddon. 
Bradley, Rich. (botanist; d. 1732), . . Bradley. 
Brady, Robt., M.D. (hist.; d.1700),. . Brady. 
Bramhall, Jno., D.D. (Abp. of Armagh; 

1593-1663), . . . . Bramhall, 
Bramston, James (poet; d. 1744)... . . BSramston. 
Brande, Wm. Thos. (chemist; 1780-1866), Srande. 
Brande, Wm. Thos. ) Dict. of Science, \ 

Cox, Rev. Sir Geo. | Literat. 8 art Brande & Cox. 

WwW. 1865-67, . J? 

Brathwaite, Richard (misc. writer; 1588- 

1673), . an . Rich, Brathwatte. 
Bray, Thomas, D. D. (1656-1730), . « « Dr, Bray. 
Brayley, Ed. W. (antiq.; 1773-1854), Brayley. 
Brende, John (trans. of Quintes Cure 

tims, 1853), « . . . Brende, 
Brerewood, Edw. " (rg65-1615), . . Brerewoed. 
Breton, Nicholas (poet; 1555-1624), . Breton. 
Brevint, Daniel (divine; 1616-169s),. . Srevint. 
Brewer, Ant. (dramatist; wrote 1607-?), Ant. Bremep. 
Brewer, E. Cobham, LL.D. (Deer Sf 

Phrase and Fable), . . .. oe 
Brewster, Sir David (1781-1868), . . 
Bright, John (statesman), . . . . Yohn Bright. 
British Quarterly Review, . Brtt. Quart. Rev. 
Britton, John (antiq.; 1772-1857), . . . Sritton. 
Brockett, Jno. Trotter (antiq.; 1788-1842), Brockett. 


Names in full and dates. 


Brome, Alex. (poet; 1620-1666), . aA. Brome. 
Brome, Rich. (dramatist; d. 1652), . Brome. 
Bronte, Charlotte (1816-1855), . . Charlotte Bronte. 
Bronte, Emily (1818-1848), . . . £. Bronte. 


Brooke, Henry (novelist, &c.; 1706- 


Brooke, R. Greville, ‘Lord (1608-1643), . Ld. Brooke. 
Brooks, Chas. Shirley (1815-1874), . Shirley Brooks. 
Broome, William (poet; d. 1745). . W., Broome. 
Brougham, Henry, Lord (1779-1868), Brougham, 


Brown, Rev. J. Baldwin, . Kev. ¥. Baldwin Brewn, 
Brown, Thomas or ‘Tom’ (humorist; 

d. 1704), . . . om Brown, 
Brown, Dr. Thos. “(philos.; 1778-1820), Dr. T. Brown. 
Browne, Sir Thos. (1605-1682), . . Str 7. Browne. 
Browne, William (poet; 1590-1645), . W. Browne. 

, . vs. Browning ot 
Browning, Eliz. B. (1809-1861), E. B. Browning. 
Browning, Robert, . . . o 
Bruce, James (traveller: 3740-1794), 
Bruce, Michael (div.; works 1673-1709), 
Brunne, Robert de (chronicler; wrote 

2327-1338), . - 
Bryant, Wm. Cullen "(1794-1878), oe 
Brydone, Patrick (traveller; 1743-1818), Brydone. 
Bryskett, Lodowick (poet; wrote 1587-1606), L. Bryshett, 
Buchanan, W. M. (Diet. of Sctence, 1876), Buchanan. 
Buck, Sir Geo. (hist.; d. 1623), . . Str G. Buck, 
Buckingham, John Sheffield, Duke of 

(1649-1720), . . . . Sheffteld. 
Buckland, Wm., D.D. (geol.; 1784-1856), Buckland, 
Buckle, Henry Thomas (3822-1862), . Buckle. 
Buckman, James (naturalist), . Pref. Buckman, 
Buckminster, Thos. (divine; wrote 1570), Buctminster. 
Budgell, Eustace (misc. writer; 1685-1736), Audgeti. 


Bull, Bp. Geo. (1634-1710), . . . . « BY. Bull 
Bullein, Wm., M.D. (works 1558-1564), Budlein. 
Bullokar, William (grammarian, 1580), Sudloher. 
Bulwer-Lytton, Edw. (1803-1873), . . Lord Lytton. 
Bunyan, John (1628-1688), . - Bunyan. 
Burgoyne, Sir J. (dramatist; d. 1792), . Burgoyne. 
Burke, Edmund (1730-1797), . . - Burke. 


Burleigh, Wm. Cecil, Lord (1520-1598), Lord Burleigh. 
Burnet, Bishop (1643-1715), . Bs. Burnet or Burnet. 
Burnet, Thomas (Theory v tre Sarthk; 

1635-1715), . Z. Burset, 
Burney, Chas., Mus. “Doe. (1726-1814), Dr. Burney. 
Burney, Fr.,Mdme.D'Arblay (1752-1840), Afiss Burney, 
Burns, Robert (1759-1796), . . . Burns. 
Burrill, Alex. M. (Amer. lawyer; 1807-1869), Burritl, 
Burt, Capt. Edward (Letters, &c., 1754), Burt. 
Burton, John Hill (historian ; 1809-1881), F.H. Burton, 
Burton, Capt. Rich. F. (traveller), R. F. Burton. 
Burton, Robert (Aral. of Mel.; 1576-1640), Burton. 
Bushnell, Horace, D.D. (Amer. divine}, 4. Bushnelé. 
Butler, Joseph (Bp. of Durh.; 1592-1752), Butler. 
Butler, Sam. (1612-1680), . 5S. Suter or ‘Nudtbveas.’ 
Butler, Wm. Archer (1814-1848), . Archer Butter. 
Byrom, John (poems, &c.; 1691-1763), . Byrom. 
Byron, Lord (:786-1834),. . . . . . Ayreon. 


xi 





Cited in 

Names in full and dates. Dict. as 

Caird, Dr. Jn. (Principal, Glasgow Univ.), Dr. Caird. 
Calamy, Edinund (divine; 1600-1666), . Calamey. 

Calderwood, Henry, LL.D. (Prof. Mor. 

Phil, Edin.), . . 

Calthrop, Sir Harry (Customs A Lon- 

don, 1612), . . 

Cambridge, Sketches from, by a Don 

(1855), . . « « Cambridge Sketches. 
Camden, Wm. {antiq.; 1551-1623), . Camden. 
Campbell, Geo., D.D. (1719-1796),. . Dr. Cam poell. 
Campbell, J. F. (Tales of West Higk- 

fands, 1860), . . » « JF. Campbell, 
Campbell, John, LL.D. (misc. writer; 

1708-1775), . . . . Dr. ¥. Campbell. 
Campbell, John, Lord-chan. (1779-1861), Lord Campbell. 
Campbell, Thomas (poet; 1777-1844), Campbell. 
Cane, John Vincent (theol.; wrote 1661), F¥. V. Cane. 
Canning, George (statesman; 1770-1827), Canning. 
Capgrave, John (chronicler; d. 1464), . Capgvave. 
Carew, George, Earl of Totness (hist.; 

1557-1639), . . . G. Carew.” 
Carew, Rich. (Survey of Cornwall, 1603), Rick. Carew. 
Carew, Thos. (poet; 1589-1639), . . Carew. 
Carey, Henry (musician and poet; d. 1743), Carey. 
Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881), Carlyle. 
Carmichael, Mrs. A. C. (wrote 1833), . Carmichael, 
Carpenter, Dr. Wm. Benj. (physiol.), Dr. Carpenter. 
Carr, Wo. (7raveliers’ Guide; 1600-1688), W. Carr. 
Carruthers, Robt., LL. D.(1799-1878), Rods. Carruthers. 


Calderwood. 
Calthrep. 


Carter, Elizabeth (translator, &c.; 

17127-1806), . . Afiss Carter. 
Carver, Jonathan (Amer. traveller r= 

278), .. Carver. 
Cary, Rev. Henry Francis (poet; 172- 

2844), . . . Cary. 


Catlin, Geo. (Amer. ‘trav.; 3 1796-1872), . Catlin. 
Cavendish, George (Life of Wolsey, 

3667), . « G, Cavendish, 
Cavendish, Sir William (1505-1557), Str W’, Cavendssh. 
Caxton, William (1412-1492), .-. . Caxton, 
Cecil, Rev. Richard (1748-1810), . . Rev. R. Cecil, 
Centlivre, Susanna (dramatist; 1667- 

1722), . . . Centlrvre or Mrs, Centlivre. 
Chalmers, Thos., 'D. D. (2760-1847), . Dr. Chalmers. 
Chaloner, Sir Thos. (statesman, trans- 

lator; 1515-1565), . . Chaloner. 
Chamberlayne, Wm. (poet; 1619-1689), Chamberlayne. 
Chambers, Ephraim (cylopedist; d. 1740), CAamdéers, 
Chambers, Wm., LL.D. (publisher), W. Chameders. 
Channing, Wm. Ellery (Amer. divine; 


2780-1842), . . - « « Channing. 
Chapman, Geo. (dramatist; 1557-1634), Chapman. 
Chatham, William Pitt, Earl of (1708- 

1778), . . Chatham or Lord Chatham, 
Chatterton, Thos. (1752-1770), . Chatterton, 
Chaucer, Geoffrey (1328-1400),. . . Chaucer. 
Cheke, Sir John (Greek scholar; 1514- 

3557), . - « Str F. Chehe, 
Chesterfield, "Earl ‘of, (1694-1773), . . . Chesterfield. 
Chettle, Henry (dramatist; works 1593- 

3631), . Henvy Chettle. 
Cheyne, Geo., M. D. " (1671-1743), . » Dr. G. Cheyne. 
Child, Sir Josiah (polit. econ.; works 

3670-1698), Sir ¥. Child. 


Chillingworth, Wm. (theol.; 1602-1644), CAtllingworth. 
Chilmead, Edwd. (math.; 1610-1653), Chslmead. 
Choate, Rufus (Amer. jurist ; 1799-1859), R. CAoate. 
Christison, Sir Robert, M.D., . Str R. CAristison. 
Churchill, Charles (poet; 1731-1764), Churchete. 
Churchyard, Thos. (poet; 1520-1604), CAsurchyard. 
Cibber, Colley (dramatist; 1671-1757), . Crdder. 
Clare, John (poet; 1793-1864), . . . . Clave. 
Clarendon, Edwd. Hyde, Earl of (hist.; 
1608-1673), . . 

Clarendon, Lord Henry (Diary, " 1690), 

Lord Henry Clarendon. 
Clark, Dan. Kinnear (engineer), . . D. K. Clark. 
Clarke, Mary Cowden, . Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel (1675-1729), Clarke. 
Clay, Henry (Amer, statesman; 1777- 

. Henry Clay. 


1852), . . . 
Clayton, John (law-writer ; works 1646~ 
Clayton. 
Chaweland, 


Clarendon. 


3651), . oe 
Cleaveland, John (poet; 1613-1659), . 
Cleaveland, Parker (Amer. geol.; 178- 

3858), . . « Prof. Cleaveland, 
Clemens, Sam. " Langhorne (Amer. hu- 

morist), . . . . Mark Twatn or S.L. Clemens. 
Clifford, W. K. (Prof. of Mathem.; 1845- 

3879), . . . . . WK. Chford. 
Clifton, Wm. (Amer. poet; 1772-1799), Clifton. 
Clough, Arthur Hugh (poet; 1819-1861), ClougA. 


Cobden, Richard (1804-1865), . . . . &. Cobden. 
Cockburn, Henry Thos., Lard (Scotch 

judge; 3779-1854), . . a Cockburn. 
Cockeram, Henry (Eng. Did, 1632), Cockeram, 


Cogan, Thos. (physician; works: 2586-1607), Cogan. 
Cogan, Thos. (physician and divine; 

d. 18:8), . . .. . . Dw. T. Cogan. 
Coke, Sir Edward (jurist; 1549-1634), . Sir E. Coke. 
Coleridge, Hartley (poet; 1796-1849), . H. Coleridge. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), . Coleridge. 
Coles, Elisha (Lat.-Bng. Dict., 1677), Coles. 
Collier, Jane (Art of Tormenting, 

31753), . . - » Fane Collier, 
Coliler, Jeremy (divine; 1650-1796), Feremy Collier. 
Collins, Wm. (poet; 1790-1756), . . . Codlins. 
Collins, Wm. Wilkie (novelist), . . . W. Collins. 


AUTHORS QUOTED. 


Cited in 
Names in full und dates. Dict. as 
Colman, George, the elder (1733-1794), . Colman. 


Colman, Geo., the younger (1762-1836), 
Colman thé younger. 
(statisti- 
. Colgukeun. 


Colquhoun, Patrick, LL.D. 
Cian; 1745-1820), 


Colton, Rev. Caleb C. (Lacon, 1822), Colton, 
Combe, Dr. Andrew (1797-1847), . A. Combe, 
Combe, George (1788-1858), . . G. Combe. 
Combe (or Coombe), Wm. (Dr. Syntan’s 

Tours ; 1741-1823), . . Wm. Combe. 


Common. Prayer, Book of, . Comsnon Prayer. 
Compton, Henry, Bp. of London (1632- 

1713), . Bp. Compton. 
Congreve, Wm. (dramatist ; 1670-1739), Congreve. 
Constable, Henry (poet; wrote 1584), Henry Constable. 
Contemporary Review, . . Contemp. Kev. 
Conybeare, Rev. Wm. Danie! (1787- 

1857), . . . 
Cook, Eliza ‘(poetess), . . 
Cook, Capt. Jas. (navigator; 1728-1779), 
Cooke, Geo. Wingrove (barrister; 1814- 

186s), - . . Wingrove Cooke. 
Cooper, Jas. Fenimore (novelist ; 1789- 

18st), . . ¥. F. Cooper. 
Copland, James, M. D. (Med. Dict.), . Copland, 
Copley, John (relig. writer; wrote 1611), Copley. 

Bp. Corbet. 


Conybeare. 
Elisa Cook. 
Cook, 


Corbet, Rich. (Bp. of Norwich; 1582 

1635), . 

Cornish, Joseph (theolog. works 1780- 

1790), . . 
Coryat, Thos. (traveller; "1577-1617, 
Cosin, Jn. (Bp. of Durham; 1594-1672), 
Cotgrave, Randle French Eng. Dia, 

1611), . ° 
Cotton, Charles (poet ; ” 1630-2697), . 
Cotton, Nath. (poet and physician; 

1707-1788), oe 
Cotton, Sir Robt. Bruce “(antiq.; 3 " 570- 

2631), . . « Str R. Cotton, 
Coventry, Henry (relig. writer; rr 1752), Coventry. 
Cowell, John (jurist; 1554-1611), . - Cowell, 
Cowley, Abraham (poet; 1618-1667), . Cowley. 
Cowper, William (poet; 1731-1800), . . Cowper. 
Cox, Sir G. W. (historian, &c.), . . . Sea G. Cox. 
Coxe, Wm. (Archd. of Wilts ; 3747-1828), Caxe. 
Crabb, Geo. (lexicog.; 1778-1854), . . Cradd. 
Crabbe, Rev. Geo. (poet; 1754-1832}, . Cradde. 
Craig, John, F.G.S. (Ang. Dsct., 1852), Craig. 
Craik, Dinah Maria Mulock (novelist), Afrs.Crash. 
Craik, George Lillie (1799-1866), . . . Crath. 
Cranch, Chris. Pearse (Amer. poet), CC. P. Cranck. 
Cranch, Wm. (Amer. jurist; 1768-1854), Cranch. 
Cranmer, Thos., Abp. (1489-1556), Cranmer. 
Crashaw, Rich. (poet; 1605-1650), Crashaw. 
Crawfurd, John (traveller; 1783-1868), ¥. Craw/urd. 
Creasy, Sir Edw. (hist.; 18z2-1878), . Sir &. Creasy. 
Creech, Thos. (translator; 1659-1701), . Creech. 
Croft, Dr. Herbert (Bp. of Hereford; 

3603-1698), . . « BP. Croft. 
Croly, Rev. Geo., ‘LL.D. (1780-1860), . Croly. 
Crompton, Hugh (poet; wrote 1657, 1658), Crompton. 
Crowe, Mrs. Cath. (novelist ; 1800-1876), Afrs. Crowe. 


Cornish, 
Coryat. 
Bp. Costin. 


Colgrave. 
Cotton. 


Nat. Cotton. 


Crowe, Rev. Wm. (works 1781-1804), Ww. Crowe. 
Crowley, Robert (divine, printer, and 
poet; works 1549-1588), . Crowley, 


Cruikshank, Wm. (surgeon; 1745-1800), Crutkshank, 
Cudworth, Ralph (philos.; 1617-1688), . Cudwerth. 
Culverwell, Nath. (Light ef Nature,1652), Culverwell. 
Cumberland, Rich. (dramatist; 2732- 


2811), . ts . «Cumberland. 
Cumberland, Richard (Bp. of Peter. 
borough ; 1632-1738), . . Bp. Cumberland, 


Cunningham, John (Irish poet; 3729- 
1773), we ww we ww we KF. Cunning hao, 
Curtis, John (entomologist),. . . Curtis. 


Dalgarno, Geo. ( Didascolocophus, or The 

Deaf and Dumb Man's Tutor, 1680), Dalgarne. 
Dalton, Michael (lawyer; 1554-2620), 4. Dalton. 
Dampier, Wm. (navigator; 1652-2712), . 
Dana, James Dwight (Amer. nat.), . . 
Dana, Richard Henry, Jr. (Two Years 

Befove the Mast ; 1815-1882), . . « &. HH. Dana. 
Daniel, Samuel (poet and hist.; 1562-1619, Danied. 
Darcie, Abraham (Hest. of Eliz., 3625), Darcie. 
Darwin, Chas. Robert, M.A., F.R.S. 


(1809-1882), . . . . . Darwin, 
Darwin, Erasmus (poet ; 1731-1802), Dr. BE. Darwin. 
Darwin, Francis (naturalist), . Francis Darwin. 
Davenant, Chas, (political writer; 1656- 

1734), . . -C, Davenant. 
Davenant, John, D. D. "(1576-1641), Davenant 


Davenant, Sir Wm. (dramatist; 160s- 

31668), . . » Ste W. Davenant. 
Davids, Thomas William Rhys (oriental 

scholar), . . . . Rhys Davids. 
Davidsap, David ( Thoughts on the 

Seasons, 1789), . 


. . D. Davidson. 
Davies, Jn. (Of Hereford; poet; wrote 


1602), . Davies. 
Davies, Sir ‘John (lawyer ‘and ‘poet: 

1570-1626), . oo. Sir ¥. Davies. 
Davison, D., M. D. (trans. of Schlosser’s 

Hist, 1843-1852), . . . D. Davison. 
Dawbeny, H. ( Hist. and Policy of 

Cronmewell, 1659), . . . . Deawheny. 
Dawkins, Wm. Boyd (ethnol.), W. Boyd Dawhins. 
Defoe, Daniel (1661-1732), . . . . . Defoe. 


Cited in 


Nanies in full and dates. Dict. as 


Dekker, Thos. (dramatist; works 1604- 
1659), . . 
De La Beche, Sir Henry Thos. (geol.; 

3796-1855), 2. . Str H. De La Beche, 
Delany, Mary (1700-1788), . Life of Mrs. Delany. 


Dekker, 


Delany, Rev. Patrick (1686-1768), Delany. 
De Lolme, John Louis (lawyer; 1745- 
1807), . De Lolme. 


De Morgan, Augustus (math.: ‘ 1806-1871), De Morgan. 
Denham, Sir Jn. (poet; 1615-1668), . . 

Denham or Sir ¥. Denham. 
Dennis, John (dramatist, &c.; 1657-1734), Derinec. 


De Quincey, Thomas (1785-1859), De Quincey. 
Derby, Ed. Geoffrey, Earl of (trans. of 

Homer; 1799-186)", Derby. 
Derham, ‘Win. (philosopher and divine; 

1657-3735), - - . Derham, 
Dering, Sir Edwd. "(relig. writer; works 

21601-1642), . Sir BE, Dering. 


Dibdin, Charles (song- writer ; 1745-1814), Ch, Didadsn. 
Dibdin, Dr. Thos. Frognall (bibliog. j 


1776-1847), . Dibdin. 
Dickens, Charles (1812- -1870), . 2 2 « Dickens. 
Digby, Geo., Earl of Bristol (Speeches, 

&c.; 1612-1676), Digby. 


Digby, Sir Kenelm (philos. ; ; " 1603-1665), Sir é&. Digby. 
Disraeli, Benj., Earl of Beaconsfield 


(1804-1881), . . Disraeli, 
D'Israeli, Isaac (1766-1848), . . Ll. Dlsrack. 
Ditton, Humphrey (math.; 1675-1715), . Dsffos. 


Dixon, Wm. Hepworth (1821-1879), Hepworth Dixon. 
Dodsley, Robt. (bookseller and author; 

1703-1764), . Dodsley. 
Donne, Dr. John (post; 1573-1631), . Donne. 
Doubleday, Thos. (Sonsets, &c.; 1818-2870), Doubleday. 
Douce, Francis (antiq.; 1757-1834). . Douce. 
Dougias, Gavin (Scottish poet; 1474- 

1522), . «Gavin Douglas. 
Dowden, Edwd., LL.D. (Prof. Eng. Lit., 

Dublin), . . - . Ed. Dowden. 
Downing, Calybute (divine; " :606-1644), Downtng. 
Drake, Sir Francis (navig.; 1546-1596), Sir F. Drake. 
Drake, Nathan, M.D. (1766-1836), N. Drake. 
Drant, Thos., D.D. (Trans. of Horace, 1567), Drant. 
Draper, Sir W. (polit. writer; 1721-1787), Drafer. 
Drayton, Michael (poet; 1563-1631), Drayton. 
Drummond, Alex. (7ravels, 1754), 4. Drummond. 
Drummond, Wm., of Hawthornden (1585- 

3649), . . « Drummond. 


Dryden, John (2633-1700), Dryden. 
Dublin Review, . . Dublin Rev. 
Duff, Mountstuart E. Grant (politics), . Grant Duff. 


Dufferin, Fred. T. Blackwood, Ear! of, Lord Dufferin. 


Dugdale, Sir Wm. (antiq.; 1605-1686), . Dugdale. 
Duncan, Peter Martin (naturalist), . P. Af. Duncan. 
Dunglison, Robley, M.D. (Dict. of Med. 

Science ; 1798-1869), . . . « Dunglison. 
Dunton, John (misc. writer; 1669-1733), Dunton. 
D'Urfey, Thomas or ‘Tom’ (dramatist 

and song-writer; d. 1723), . Tom D Urfey. 


Dury, John (Scotch divine; works 1641-1654}, Duvy. 


Dwight, Timothy, D.D. (1752-1817), Dwighe. 
Dyer, John (poet; 1700-1758), . . Sohn Dyer. 
Dyer, Thos. Henry (historian) . . . 7. H. Dyer. 


Earle, John (Bp. of Worcester; 1601-1665), 9. Earde. 


Earle, John (Prof. Ang. Sax.,Oxon.), . ¥. Earée. 
Echard, Laurence (hist.; 1671-1730), Echara. 
Eclectic Review, . Eclec. Rev. 


Eden, Rich. (Voyages, &e.; works 1553-1584), Ldsess. 
Eden, Robdt., D.D. (Sermons, 1743-1756), Dr. R. Eden. 
Edgeworth, Maria (novelist; 1767- 

1849), . . . Afiss Edgeworth, 
Edgworth, Roger, D. D. (1492-1560), Roger Edyworts. 
Edinburgh Review, . . . . . Ed. or Edin. Rev. 
Edwards, Bryan, M.P. (West Indies ; 

1743-1800), . oo Bryan Edwards. 
Edwards, Hen. Sutherland (journal. ). H. S. Edwards. 
Edwards, Jonath. (Amer. divine; 1703-1758), Eawards. 
Edwards, Richard (dramatist; 1523- 

3966), . . . Richard Edwards. 
Edwards, Thos. (Canons o Critectsm; 


1699-1757), . - oe . J. Edwards. 
Eikon Basilike, 1648, . . E thon Bastithe, 
Eliot, George (Marian Evans, novelist; 

1820-1880), . . . George Eliot. 
Eliot,{john (lexicog.; ; wrote 1593). Eliot. 
Ellis, John, D.D. (Knowledge of Divine 

Things, 1743), - Ellis, 


Elton, Sir Arthur Hallam | (Below ‘the 
Surface, 1857), . . Str AH. Elton. 
Elyot, Sir Thos. (7Ae Governor, 1531), Str 7. Edyot. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1889), . Emmerson. 

Encyclopzdia Britannica, . Ency. Brit. 
Encyclopedia, Chambers’s, . | Chambers’ s Ency. 
Encyclopadia, English, : Eng. Ewcy. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, . Ency. Metr. 
Encyclopedia, Blackie's Popular, Pop. Ency. 


Erskine, John (Scotch jurist; 1695-1768), Ershtine's Inst, 


Eusden, Lawrence (poet; d. 1730), Ensden. 
Eustace, Rev. John Chetwode (Jour 
through Ltaly, 1813), EL£xustace. 


Evans, John, LL.D. (Ancient Stone Jm- 


Plements, 1872),. . Evans. 
Evelyn, John (Syfva; 1620-1706), . Evelyn. 
Everett, Edward (Amer. orator; 1794-1865), £verett. 
Everett, J. D. (Prof. Nat. Philos., 

Belfast), 2... 2. 1 we we © Prof. Everett. 


Cited in 
Dict. as 
Faber. 


Names in fuB and dates. 


Faber, Dr. Fred. Wm. (poet; 1815-71863), 
Faber, Geo. Stanley (theol.; 1773-1854), 
Fabyan, Robdert (chronicler; 1450-1512), Fabyan. 
Fairfax. Edwd. (poet; d. 1632), . . Fatrfax. 
Farhol, F. W. (antiq. and art writer; 

sOvg-1060), 2 wk - . «. Fatrhelt. 
Fakoner, Wm. (poet; 1730-1769), . . Falconer. 
Fanshaee, Sir Rich. (statesman and 

poet; 1608-1666), .. . . Fanshawe. 
Faraday. Michael (1791-1867), . Faraday. 


Farquhar, Geo. (dramatist; 1678-1707), Geo. Farguhar. 


Farrar, Rev Fred. Wm, D.D., . Farrar. 


Favour, Dr. John (eccles. writer; d. 1633), Dr, Faveur. 


Fawkes, Francis (poet; :7a1-1777),. . Fawkes. 
Featiey, Dantel (divine; 1582-1644), . 
Feh. Jn..D D. (Bp. of Oxford ; 1625-1686), Bp. Fedl, 
Fe.wuwes, Robert, LL.D. (religious and 


must. writer, 1770-1847), . Fellowes. 


Feitham, Uwen (Xesodzres, 16286), . . . Feltham. 
Felron, Henry, D.D. (1679-1740),. . . Felton. 
Fen:oa, Elijah (poet; 1683-1730), . - Fenton. 
Fergusson, James (architect), . . FJ. Fergusson, 
Fergusson, Robert (poet; r7so-1774), . Fergusson. 


Ferras, Nich. (relig. writer; 1592-1637), Nich. Fevrar, 
Ferrars, Geo. (hist. and poet ; 1512-1579), G. Ferrars. 


Ferrier, Jas. Fred. (metaph.; 1808-1864), Ferrier. 


Ferner, Susan E. (novelist; 1782-1854), Miss Ferrier. 


Fiddes, Richard, D.D. (divme; 167:- 

rash. . . Fiddes, 
Fiehiing. Henry (novelist ; 1707-1754) - Fielding. 
Fi mer, Edward (dramatist ; wrote 1697), &. Filomer. 
Finlay. Geo., LL_D. (bist.; d. 1875), . Finlay. 
Fah, Simon (reformer; works 1526-1530), Simon Fish, 
Fiske, John (Amer, philol), . . . . Fohn Fishe. 
Fazr-Geoffry, Chas. (poet; 1575-1636), . Fits-Geaffry. 
Fitzroy, Admiral Robt, (180g-1865),. . Fitsrey. 
Fieetwood, Wm, D.D. (Bishop of Ely; 


1066-19273), «te - « « « « BY, Fleetwoed. 
Fiemmg, Dr. John " (nararalist ; 178s- 
1357), . Dr. Sohn Fleming. 


Fleming, Wm, DD. (Vocab. Philes. 1858), Fleming. 
Fietcher, Gales (poet; 1588-1673), . G. Fletcher, 
Fletcher, John (dramatist; 1576-16a¢),. F¥. Fletcher. 
Fletcher, Phineas (poet; 1984-3650), . PA. Fletcher. 
Fiono, John (gram. and lexicog.; 1545-1625), Florse. 
F-oyer, Sir John, M.D. (16499-2734), . . Filoyer. 
Fonblanque, Albany Wm. 

isgr-r8-a), . 4. Fonbiangue. 
Foeblangoe, John de Grenier (lawyer; 

1759-28371 . . . F. Fondlangue. 
Foote, Sam. (dramatist ; 1722-1777), . . Foote. 
Forbes, Edw. (naturalist; 1815-1854), Prof, Ed. Ferbes. 
Fortes, James D. (physicist; 1809- 


1868), . Pos. FS. D. Forbes. 
Forby, Rev. “Robe. (Vocabulary of B. 

Anglia, 18—), . . . . « Kerby. 
Ford, John (dramatist ; 1586-1639), Ford, 


Fordyce, Sir Wm. (surgeon; 1724-1792), StvW. Fordyce, 
Forewn Quarterly Review, . . . For. Quart. Rev. 
Fortmghtly Review, . . . . . Fortnightly Rev. 
Fosbrooke, Rev. Thos. Dudley (antiq.; 

ry77o- 1843), . . - Fosbreoke. 
Foster, Joba (essayist ; 3770-1843), . Fester. 
Fotberby, Martin, D.D. (1¢59-1619), . Fotherdy. 
Fountainhall, Siz J. Lauder, Lord (Scotch 

judge: Dectrsons, 1678-1712), . Fountatnhall, 
Fourcroy, Antoine Frangois de (French 

chemist; 1755-1809)... . . . Trans. Fourcrey. 
Fownes, George (chemist; 1815-2849), 

Fownes or Geo. Fownes. 

Fox, Charlies James (1799-1806), . . . Fox. 
Fone, Johm (martyrologist; 1517-1587), Faxr. 
Francis, Dr. Philip (trans.of Horace, &c.; 

re 7 | . 
Frankin. Benj. (1706-2790), oo Franklin. 
Fraser, A. Campbell, LL.D. (professor 

of logic, Edinburgh), . . . . Prof, Fraser. 
Freeman. Edward Augustus (hist.}, £. A. Freeman. 
Froade, Jamet Anthony (hist.), . . . Froude. 
Fryth, Johan (reformer; martyred 1533), Froth. 
Fuke, William, D.D. (d. 1989), . . . Falke. 
Faller, Aodw. (Baptist divine; 1754-1815), 4. Fudler. 
Faller, Thomas (divine; 1608-1661), . Fudler. 


P. Francis. 


Galloway, Robert (Scotch Poeewes, 1788), R. Galloway. 
Geax, John (Scotch novelist ; 1779-1839), Galt. 
Gakon, Francis (travels, &c.), . Francis Galton. 
Garner, Robert (naturalist) . .. . &. Garner. 
Garnett, Rev. Rich. (philol.; 1790-1851), Garnett. 
Gasrett, John (Class. Dict. of [ndia, 1871-73), Garrett. 
Garrick, David (actor, &c.; 1736-1779), Garrick, 


Garth, Sir Sam., M.D. (poet; 1672-1719), Garth. 
Gesaigne, George (poet; 1536-1577), . Gascoigne. 
Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn (novelist ; 
rhao-186s), . . Mrs. Gaskell, 
Geaden, Johs. D. D. (Bp. of Worcester; 
wMeoc-r6eo) . lt . B.Gauden. 
Gay, John (poet; 1688-1732), - 2 - « Gay. 
Gaytos, Edmund (humorous writer; 
r609- 1666), Gayton. 
sen Alex., LLD. (Bibl crit; 1737- 
. . Dvr. A. Geddes. 
Godden Wm D. " (professor of Greek, 
Aberdeen University), . Prof. Geddes. 
Gehie. 


Gakie, James (geologist), 2 we ee 
Gentleman's Mayazine, 7 + « « « Gent. Mag. 
Gearde, John (surgeon; "1545-1607), . Gerarde, 
Gbtos. Edward (historian; 1737-1794), Gsdden. 


G. S. Faber. 


Dr. Featley. 


AUTHORS QUOTED. 


Cited in 
Names in full and dates. Dict. as 
Gibbs, Josiah Willard (American philol.; 

1790-1861), . . Prof. Gibes. 
Gifford, Rev. Rich. (divine; ” 725-1807), R. Gifford. 
Gifford, Wm. (critic, &c.; 1757-1826), . Gifford. 
Giles, Henry (American lecturer). . A. Giles. 
Gilly, William Stephen, D.D. (Canon of 

Durham), .. Dr. Gilly. 
Gilpin, Wm. (divine, writer on scenery 

&c., 3724-1804), . . eee W. Gilpin. 
Gladstone, William Ewart, . Gladstone. 
Glanville, Joseph (philosophical treatises, 

&c.; 2636-1680), . . . Glanville. 
Glen, William (Scotch poet; 1789-1826), 33’. Glen, 
Glennie, John S. Stuart, M.A., . Stuart Glennse. 
Glossary of Architecture, 1850, 2 Oxford Glossary. 
Glover, Richard (poet; 1712-1785), . Glover, 
Godwin, Wm. (novelist ; 1756-1836), . Godwin. 
Golding, Arthur (poet; works 1563-1580), Golding. 
Goldsinith, Oliver (17286-1774), . Goldsmith 
Good, John Mason, M.D. (ectence, poetry. 

&c.; 1764-1827),. . Dr. Goed. 
Goodman, vodirey (Bp. of Gloucester ; ; 

1583-1655), . . « BS. Goodman. 
Goodman, John, D. D. (works, 3679- 

1697), Dr. J. Goodman 


Goodrich, Chauncey Allen (Ed. of Web. 
ster’s Dict,, which in the /mp. Dict. is 
referred to under his name; 1790-1960), Goodrich, 

Goodwin, John (divine; 1593-1665), . Goodwin. 

Googe, Barnaby (poet; works 1560-1579), Goage. 

Gordon, James (Bishop of Aberdeen; 
works 1679-1703), . . . . BY. Gordon. 

Gore, Cath. Grace (novelist ; "$799-1861), Mrs. Gore. 

Gorges, Sir Arthur (Reg. ier Pub, Com- 
merce, 1611), . . . . Sv A. Gorges. 

Gosse, Edmund W. (poet), - 0 0 e &. BW. Gosse. 

Gotch, Rev. Fred. Wm., LL.D., . . . &. W. Gotek. 

Gough, Richard (antiq.; 1735-1809), . Gough. 

Gower, John (poet; 1320-1402), . . 

Grafton, Richard (chronicler; wrote 1563), Grafton. 

Graham, Thomas (chemist; 1805-1869),. Graham. 

Grahame, James (poet; 1765-1811}, . Grahame. 

Grainger, Jas., M.D. (poet; 1723-1767), Grainger. 

Granger, Thomas (religious writer; 


works 1616-1622), . 2. . . . + « « Granger. 
Grant, James (novelist), . . . .. Fas. Grant 
Granville, George, Viscount Lansdowne 

(poet, &c.; 1667-1735), . Granville. 


Grattan, Thomas C. (novelist; 1796-1864), 7.C. Grattan. 
Graunt, John (Sills of Mortality, 1662), Graunt, 
Graves, Rev. Richard (Spiritual Onixere, 

&c.; 1715-1804), . . . . Graves. 
Gray, Asa (Amer. botanist), . sa Gray. 
Gray, Thomas (poet; 1716-1771), . . Gray. 
Green, John Richard (historian), . - F.R. Green. 
Green, Matthew (poet; 1667-1737), . . Mat. Green, 
Green, T. H. (writer on philos.), . . IH. Green, 
Greene, Robert (dramatist; 1560-1592), Greene. 
Greenhill, Thos. (4 rt eof Emdalmsing,t705), Greenhill. 
Greg, William Rathbone (essayist ; 


3809-7881), . . . . . WR. Greg. 
Gregory, George, D.D. (misc. writer; 

1754-1808), . , » Dvr. G. Gregery. 
Gregory, John (divine ; 1607-1646), . Fohn Gregery. 
Gretton, Phillips, D.D. (Sermons, &e. 7 

872§-1732), . Gretton. 
Grew, Nehemiah, M. D. (naturalist; 1628- 

1712), N. Grew or Grew. 


Grew, Obadiah, D. D. " (divine; 1607-1658), O. Grew. 
Grey, Zachary, LL.D. (critic, &c.; 1687- 


1706), 2 6 ww wt ew . Lachary Grey. 
Grindal, Archbishop (1519-1583), Abp. Grindal. 
Grose, Francis (antiq.; 1731-1791), . . Grose. 
Grote, George (hist.; 1794-1872), . Grote. 


Grove, George (Biblical scholar and 


writer on music, &c.), . . . . Grove. 
Guardian, The, 1713, . . Guardian, 
Guest, Ed., LL.D. (English Rhymes, 

3838; 1800-1880), . - Guest. 
Gurnall, William (divine; "1639-2679), - Gurnall, 
Guthrie, Rev. Thos., D.D. (1803-1873), . Dr. Guthrie. 
Guthrie, Wm. (geog.; 1708-1770)... . . W. Guthrie. 
Gwilt, Joseph (architect; 1784-1863), . Gilt. 
Habington, Wm. (poet; 1605-1645),. . Habdington. 


Hacket, John, D.D. (Bp.; Life of Adbp. 
Williams; 1592-1670), . . . . . . Bp. Hacket. 
Hackluyt, Rich. (Voyages; 1553-1616), Hacklssyt. 


Hakewill, Geo., D.D. (theol; 1579-2649), Hatewill. 
Hale, Sir Matthew (jurist; 1609-1676), . Sir Mf. Hale. 
Hales, John, of Eton (divine and critic; 

1984-1656),. . Hales. 
Haliburton, Thos. Chandler (Sam ‘Slick; 

1802-1865),. . . . Halsdurton. 
Halifax, Chas. Montague, Earl of (1663- 

1718), . . Ld. Halifax. 
Hall, Arthur (trans. of Iliad, 181), . A. Hall, 
Hall, Edwd. (chronicler; 1499-1547), Hall, 


Hall, Fitzedward (Mod. Eng., &c.), Fitzedward Hall. 


Hall, John (poet; 3627-1656), . . . Fokn Hall, 
Hall, Joseph, D.D. (Bp.of Norwich; 1574- 

1656), 2 2 2 ew ee www ws BS. Hall. 
Hall, Marshall, M.D. (1790-1857), . . Dr. M. Hall. 
Hall, Robt. (divine; 1764-1831), R. Hail. 


Hall, Mrs. Sam. Carter (novelist, &c.), Afrs. S.C. Hadé. 


Hallam, Henry (hist.; 1778-1859), . Hallam. 
Halleck, Fitz-Greene (Amer. poet 1790 
3067, 2. 2. 2. ew Halleck. 


xill 


Cited in 
Names in full and dates. Dict. as 
Halliwell, James Orchard (antiq.), Halliwell, 


Hallywell, Henry (divine; wrote ab. 1680), Ha/Lymest. 
Halyburton, Thos. (divine; 1674-1712), Halydurton, 
Hamilton, Alex. (Amer. statesman and 

soldier; 1757-1804), . . . . &. Hamilton. 
Hamilton, Elizabeth (Co?. ef Glenburnie; 

1758-1816), . . . ce Elis. Hamilton. 
Hamilton, Walter (geog.; works 1815-20), Hasmeilion. 
Hamilton, Sir Wm. (metaph.; 1768- 

1856), . . . . Str W. Hamtlten, 
Hammond, Henry,D. 'D. (divine; 1 1605-1660), Hammond, 
Hanmer, Jonathan (divine; d. 1687), Hanser, 
Hannay, James (novelist, &c.; 1827-1873), Hannay. 
Hardinge, George (miscel. writer; 1744- 

1816), . . G, Hardinge. 
Hardyng. John (chronicler; 1378-1465), Hardyng. 
Hare, Aug. John Cuthbert, . _ A.F.C. Hare, 
Harford, John S. (biog.; 1785-1866), . ¥.S. Harford. 
Hargrave, Francis (law; 1741-2821), Hargrave. 
Harington, Sir John (poet, &c.; 1561- 

1613), . e . . Str ¥. Harrington. 
Harmar, John (Prof. Greek; d. 1670), . Harmar. 
Harper, Kobt. Goodloe (Amer. lawyer; 

1765-1825), oe . . &.G. Harper. 
Harrington, Jas. (Oceana, 1656), . Fas. Harvisgton. 
Harris, James (philol; 1709-1780), Harvts, 
Harrison, John (printer; works 1570- 

1600), . . FF. Harrison, 
Harte, Francis ‘Bret "(Amer. humorist), Sret Haves, 
Harte, Walter (poet, &c.; 1700-1774), . JV. Harte, 
Hartley, David, M.D. (philos.; 1705-1757), Hartley. 
Hartlib, Samuel (miscel writer; works 

1645-1659),. . . os 
Harvey, Gabriel (poet; 1545-1630), oe 
Harvey, Wm., M.D. (enatomist; 1578 

1657), . Harvey. 
Hawes, Stephen (poet; wrote 1519), . Hawes. 
Hawkesworth, John, LL.D. (essayist, 

&e.; £72§-1773),- . . Hawkeswortk., 
Hawkins, Sir John (Hest. oe Music; 

1739-378), . . . . Stir J. Hawking. 
Hawkins, Sir Rich. (navig.; d. 1622), Sir R. Hawkins. 
Hawthorn, Nathaniel (1804-1864), Hauthorn, 
Hay, Wm. (M.P. for Seaford ; 1700-1735), #V. Hay. 
Haydon, Benj. Rob. (artist ; 1786-1846), 8. R. Haydon. 
Hayward, Abraham, Q.C. (law), . A, Hayward. 
Hayward, Jas. (1635), . . . « Fas. Hayward. 
Hayward, Sir John (hist.; d. 1627), Sir F. Hayward. 


Hartis. 
G. Harvey. 


Hazlitt, Wm. (critic, &c.; 1778-1830), . Flaslstt. 
Heath, James (hist.; 1629-1664), . F. Heath, 
Heber, Reginald, D.D., Bp. (1783-1826), BY. Heber. 
Helps, Sir Arthur (hist. and essayist; 

3817-3875), . . Helps. 
Hemans, Felicia D. (poetess; " $794-1838), Hemans. 
Henfrey, Arthur (botanist; 1819-1859),.  Hen/frey. 


Henley, Rev. John (orator; 1693-1756), Rew. ¥. Henley. 
Henry, Patrick (Amer. lawyer; 1776- 


799) . . &. Henry. 
Henlow, Rev. John "Stevens (botanist ; 
3796-1861),. . . Henslow, 
Herbert, Lord Edwd., ‘of Cherbury 
(1581-1648), . . . . « Lad. Herbert. 
Herbert, George (poet ; 1593-1632), . G. Herbert. 
Herbert, Sir Thos. (traveller; 1606- 
1682), . Str T. Herbert. 


Herd, David "(Cold. of Scotch Songs,1769), Herd. 
Herrick, Robert (poet; 1591-1662), . Hervick. 
Herschel, Sir John F. W. (1790-1872), Str ¥. Herschel. 
Hewyt, Joha, D.D. (sermons, 1658),. . Hewyt. 
Heylin, Peter, D.D. (1600-1662), Heylin. 
Heywood, Thos. (dramatist ; d. ab. 1641), Heyweed. 


Hickes, Geo., D.D. (1642-1715), Hickes. 
Hicks, Francis (trans. of Lucian; 1566- 

16370), . . . Fr. Hicks. 
Hill, Aaron (poet, &c.; a - 1685-1750), . . Aaron Hill. 
Hillhouse, Jas. A. (Amer. poet; 1785- 

1841), . Hillhouse. 


Hobbes, Thos. (philosoph.; a " 4588-2679), Hobbes. 
Hoblyn, Rich. D. (chemist, &c.; wrote 

1841-18513), . . . . « Hodlyn., 
Hoffman, Chas. Fenno (Amer. poet, &c.), Hoffman. 
Hogg, James (Ettrick Shepherd; 1772- 


1835), . Hogg. 
Holder, Wm., D. D. (Elementsf Spesch 
3669), . . Holder. 
Hole, Rev. Sam. Reynolds, . - « « « SR. Hobe. 
Holinshed, Raphael (chronicler; wrote 
577). ° . Heolinshed. 


Hollend, Sir Heary, M. D. (1788-7873), Siv H. Holland. 
Holland, Philemon, M.D. (translator; 


1552-1676), . Holland. 
Hollyband, Claud “flexicog.; i works 1573 

$79), . . « Hollyband, 
Holme, Randle (Armoury, 1688), Randle Holme. 
Holmes, Abjel, D.D. (Amer. hist.; 1763- 

1837), . . . ff, Holmes. 
Hobnes, Oliver Wendell (Amer. poet, 

&e.).. . . . « OW. Holmes. 
Holyday, Barten, D. D. (1593-1661), . . Holyday. 
Homilies of the Ch. of Eng., - Homily. 
Hood, Thomas (poet, &c.; 1798-1845), . Hood. 
Hook, Theodore Edwd. (novelist, &c.; 

1788-1841t),. . . T. Hook, 
Hook, Walter Farquhar, D. D. (Dean of 

Worc.; 1798-1875), Heok. 
Hooker, Richard (divine; 1553-1600), . Hooker. 


Hoole, Jno. (trans. of Tasso, &c.; 1777-1803), Hoole. 
Hooper, Geo., D.D., Bp. (640-1727), . Bp. Hooper. 


X1lV 





Cited in 
Dict. as 


Hooper. 


Names in full and dates. 
Hooper, Robt., M.D. (Med. Diet., 1798), 
Hopkins, Ezekiel, Bp. (1633-1690), . 
Horne, Geo., D.D., Bp. (1:730-1792),. . Sf. Horne. 
Horsley, Sam., LL.D., Bp. (1733-1806), Horsley. 


Houghton, R. M. Milnes, Lord (poet), Ld. Houghton. 


Howell, James (traveller, &c.; 1594-1666), Howell. 
Howitt, Mary,. . .. . 

Howitt, William (1795-1879), 
Hudson, Thos. (poet; Historte of Fudith, 


3584), . Z. Hudson. 
Hughes, John (poet; 1679-1720), . - . F. Hughes. 
Hughes, Thos. (novelist, &c.), T. Hughes, 
Huloet, Rich. (Lat. Eng. Dict., 1578), . Hudloet. 
Hume, David (hist.; 1711-1776), Hume. 
Humphrey, Heman, D.D. (Amer. div.; 

1779-1861), . oo H. Humphrey. 
Humphreys, Henry ‘Noel (numismatist 

and misc. writer). . . . . A.N. Humphreys. 


Hunt, Leigh (1784-1859), . oe L. Hunt. 
Hunter, Henry, D.D. (1741-1802), 
Hurd, Rich., D.D., Bp. (1720-1808), . 

Hutchinson, Thos., D.D. (theol.; wrote 


1738-1746), . . 


Sp. Hurd, 


Hutton. 
Hustey. 


Fac. llive. 


Hutton, Chas. (math.; 1737-1823), 
Huxley, Thomas Henry,. . .. . 


Nive, Jacob (Book of Fasher, 1751), 
Illustrated London News, 
Inchbald, Elizabeth (dramatist, &e.; 
197§3-3821), . . 7 
Ingelow, Jean (poetess), oo. 
Innes, Cosmo (hist. and antlass 1798- 
2874), . . 
Irving, Washington (1785-2859), Irving or W. Irving. 


Inchdald, 


Jackson, Thos., D.D. (Dean of P’boro; 
1§79-3640),  . . oe 
Jacob, Giles (law writer; '1686-1744), 
James, Geo. P. R. (1801-1860), . 

Jamieson, Dr. John (Scotch Dict.; 1759- 

1838), . . Famiesen, 
Jarvis, Chas. (trans. of Don Qutxote, 1742), Farvis. 
Jay, William (divine; 1769-1854), . Fay. 
Jeaffreson, J. Cordy (novelist), 
Jefferson, Thos. (Pres. U.S.; 1743-1826), 
Jeffrey, Francis, Lord (£din. Revs 2793- 

2850), . . ee ee 
Jenkins, Edward (novelist), . see we 
Jenks, Benj. (divine; 1646-1724), . . . 
Jenyns, Soame (misc. writer ; 1703-1787), 
Jerrold, Douglas Wm. (1803-1857), 
Jesse, John Heneage (imiscel. writer; 

1816-1874), . . FH. Fesse. 
Jewel, John, D.D. (Bp. of Salis.; 3529-1572), BYP. Fewel, 
Jewsbury, Geraldine E. (novelist ; 1832- 

3880), oe 
John, Gabriel " (Theory of ‘the Intell. 

World, 1700), . . 


Faced. 


Fefferson. 


Feprey. 
Fenking. 
B. Fenks. 


Fenyns. 


Johnson, Dr. Sam. (1709-1784), . Foknson. 


Johnson, Thos., M.D. (botanist ; d. 1644), T. Fohnson, 


Jones, William (divine; 1726-1800), . W Fones. 


Jones, Sir William (Orientalist; 1746-1794), 5tr VW. Fones. 


Jonson, Ben (1574-1637), . . . + . « BB. Fonson, 

Jordan, Thos. (poet, &c.; d. ab. 1685),. Serdan. 

Jortin, John, D.D. (Archd. of London; 
2696-1770),. . » 

Josselyn, John (Travels in Amer. 3 1638- 
1675), . oe Fosselyn. 

Joye, Geo. (reformer ‘and printer; d. 1580), Foye. 


Fortin. 


Jukes, Joseph Beete (geol.; 1811-1869),. Fakes. 
Junlus, Letters of (1769-1772), . . F rrecus. 
Kames, Henry Home, Lord (Scotch 

Judge; 1696-1782),. . . . ~ Lord Kames. 
Kane, Elisha Kent (Aretic explorer; 

1820-1857), . Kane. 
Kane, Richard (‘ Campaigns r6B9-1712, 

1748), Rich, Kane 
Kavanagh, Jutia (novelist ; 1824-1877}, . . Kavanagh, 
Kaye, John, D.D., Bp. (1784-1853), . BY. Kaye 


Keats, John (poet; 1796-1821),. . . . Acaés 


Keble, John (poet; 1792-1866),. . Keble. 
Keepe, Henry (Aomurnenita Westmon- 
a@steriensia, 1682), . Keepe. 


Keightley, Thos. (hist., &c.; ; 1785-1879), Keightley. 
Keill, John, M.D. (astron.; 1673-1741), . Keil. 
Kelham, Robt., of Linc. Inn (Norman 

Diet.. 1779), - 6 6 1 ee 
Kemble, Frances Anne, . . . 


. Kelham. 
F. A, Kemble. 


Kemble, John Mitchell (hist. ; 1807-1857), ¥. Mf. Kembde, 


Kendall, Timothy (Flowers ef Epi- 
g7ams, 3577), -  e 
Kennet, White, D. D. (Bp. of Peterbor- 
ough; 1660-1728), . . ee 
Kenrick, Wiil., LL.D. (Eng. "Dict. 1773), Aenrick, 
Kent, Charles (poet and journalist), . Ck. Kent. 
Kent, James, LL.D. (Amer. jurist; 1763- 
1847), - oe 
Ker, Robt. (trans. of Lavoisier, 1790), . 
Kettlewell, John (divine; 1653-1695), 


Kendall, 


Kent. 
R. Ker. 
Kettlewell. 


Killingbeck, John (Sermons, 1710-1717), Killing beck. 
Kimball, Rich. Burleigh (Amer. auth.), &. B. Xdseball, 


Kinahan, D. (/rish Law Reports, &C., 
2870-1836),. . . « Ktnakan. 
King, Edw. (S. States of Amer. ",3875), Edward King. 


. BP. Hopains. 


Mary Howitt or Howitt. 
W. Howitt oc Howitt, 


Dr. H. Hunter. 


. . Dr. Hutchinson. 
Hutchinson, Dr. Thos. Jos. (traveller), T.F. Hutchinson. 


. Lil, London News. 


Jean ingelow. 


Cosme [nnes. 


Th. Fackson. 
G. P.R. Fames. 


Feaffreson. 


D. Ferrett. 


Miss Fewsbury, 
Gabrsel Fokn. 


Johnson,Chas. (dramatist; 1679-1748), Chas. Foknuson. 
Johnson, Sam., D.D. (divine ; 1696-1772), S. Foknson. 


Bp. Kennet. 
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King, Henry, D.D., Bp. (1591-3669), Bp. King 
King, Wm., D.D. (Abp. of Tuam; 3650- 

1729), . - . « Mbp, King. 
King, Wm., ‘LLD. ‘(humorous poetry, 

&C.; 1663-1712), .. + 8 Dr. W. King. 
Kinglake, Alex. Wm. (hist. ), . Kinglake. 
Kingsley, Rev. Chas. (1819-1875), Kingstey. 
Kingsley, Henry (1830-1876), . . . . A. Kengsiey. 
Kirby, Will. (entomol.; 1759-1850), . Kirby. 
Kirwan, Rich. (physicist; 1733-1612), . Aswan. 
Kitto, John, D.D. (1804-1854), . KX itto. 


Knatchbull, Sir Norton (Biblical critic; 

360t-1684),. . . . « Knatchbull, 
Knight, Edward (Ti ryal of Truth, 1590), Ed. Knight. 
Knight, Edward H. (4 mer. Aleck, Dict., 

1877), . . . E. Hf. Knight. 
Knight,Wm., LL D. (Prof. ‘Moral. Philos), Prof. Knight. 
Knollea, Rich. (hist.; d. 1621),. . . Knotles. 
Knox, John (reformer; 1505-1572), . . Amex. 
Knox, Robert (/s/and of Ceylon, 1681), Rod. Knox, 
Knox, Vicesimus, D.D. (essayist; 1752- 

1821), . . . Der. Knex. 
Koliock, Henry, D. D. (divine ; 1778-1819), Kellock. 
Kyd, Thos. (dramatist; works 1494-1999), A yd. 


Laing, Samuel! (Residence in Norway, 

&c.; wrote 1836-1852), . . . . Laing. 
Lamb, Charles (1775-1834), . . . . . Lames. 
Lamb, Patrick, . . . . Lamb's Coohery, 1710. 
Lambarde, Wm. (Perambul. oS Kent, 

1576), . . 

Landon, Letitia E. (poetess; 1802-1836), 
Landor, Walter Savage (1775-1864),. . 
Lane, Ed. Wm. (Arabic sch.; 1801-2876), 
Langhorne, Rev. Jn. (Piutarch's Lives; 

2735-1779), . ee 
Lardner, Dr. Dionysius (1793-1859), se 
Lassell, Wm. (astron.), . . 

Latham, Dr. P. Mere (medical works, 

1876, 1848, &c.), 2... . Dr. P.M. Latham. 
Latham, Robert Gordon (philol.), Latham. 
Lathrop, Joseph (Amer. divine; 2731- 


Lambarde, 
Landon. 
Landor. 
Lane. 


Langhorne. 
Lardner. 
Lasseli. 


For. Lathrop. 


Latimer, Hugh (reformer; 1490-1585), . Latimer. 
Laud, Wm., D.D. (Abp. of Cant.; ss79- 
1645). . « Abs. Laud. 
Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick (1784-1848), 
Siw 7. Dich Lauder. 
Lavington, Geo., Bp. (1689-2762), . Bp. Lavington. 
Law, William (divine; 2686-1761), . . Law. 
Lawrence, Geo. Alfred (novelist; 16297- 

1876), vo. oe @ @ 
Layard, Sir Austen Henry, rr rr 
Laycock, Thos., M.D. (1812-2876), . . Laytocd. 
Le Conte, John Lawrence (entomol.),. ¥. Le Conte. 
Ledyard, John (traveller; 1751-1789), . Ledyard. 
Lee, Fred. Geo., D.C.L. (Glass. Becles. 

Terms, 1877), . . Rev. F. G. Lee. 
Lee, Nath. (dramatist ; 1667-1691), . Lee. 

Leidy, Dr. Joseph (Amer. naturalist), . Lerdy. 
Leigh, Sir Edwd. (philol., &c.; 1602-1671), Letga. 
Leighton, Robt., D.D. (Abp. of Glas- 

grow; 1611-1684), . Abp. Leighton or Leighten. 
Leland, Chas, Godfrey (Amer. author), C. G. Leland. 
Leland, John (antiq.; 3506-1559), . . Leland. 
Leland, John, D.D. (1691 1766), . Rev. ¥. Leland. 
Leland, Thos., D.D. (Irish hist., &c.; 

3722-178s),. . . 
Le Neve, John (biog.; 3 679-1742), 
Lennox, Charlotte (novelist, &c.; r720- 

1804), . . : . Charlotte Lennex. 
L’Estrange, Sir Roger (1616-1704), Str R. L'Estrange. 
Lever, Charles (1806-1872), . . . . . Lewer. 
Lewes, Geo. Henry (1817-1878), . . GH. Lewes. 
Lewes, Mrs. G. H. (1820-1880), . « George Eliot. 
Lewis, Sir Geo. Cornewall (1806-1863), Sie G.C. Lews's. 
Lewis, John (antiq.; 1675-1746), . . Rev. ¥. Lews's. 
Lewis, Wim. Lillington (trans. of Statius, 

1767), - « WL. Lewis. 
Leyden, John (poetand Orientalist ; 1775- 

a811), =. 

Lightfoot, Jn., D.D. (divine; , 1602-3675), Legatfoot. 


Lawrence. 
Layard. 


Lindley, John (botanist; 1799-1865),. Lindley. 
Linwood, Rev. Wm. (Greek scholar; 

works 1841-1860), . . . . « « Linweed, 
Lithgow, Will. (traveller; 1583-1640), . Lithgow. 
Livingstone, David, LL.D., D.C.L. (tra- 

weller),. . . . . . Livingstone. 
Lloyd, Robt. (poet; 2733-1764), oe Lleyd. 


Lloyd, Wm. (Bp. of Worcester; r6e7-1717}, BP. Lloyd. 
Locke, John (1632-1704), . . Locke. 
Lockhart, John Gibson (1794-1854), . Lockhart. 
Lockyer, Jos. Norman (astron.),. . ¥. NM. Leckyer. 
Lodye, Thos., M.D. (dramatist; 1556-1625), Loaye. 
Loe, Wm., D.D. (Sermons, 1611-1623), Loe. 
Logan, John (poet, &c.; 1748-1788), . Logan. 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807-1884), Long/ellow. 
Lord, Henry (Releg. of the Persees, 1630), Lord. 
Loudon, John Claudius (botanist; 1783- 


1843), . London. 
Loveday, Robert (Letters, 1659) . . . Loveday. 
Lovelace, Richard (poet: 1618-1658), . Loveduce. 


Lover, Samuel (novelist, &c.; 2797-1868), 5S. Lover. 
Lowell, James Russell (Amer. poet,&c.), ¥. R. Lowell. 
Lower, Mark Antony (antiq.; 1814-1876), Lower. 
Lowth, Robt., D.D. ABP. of St. Davids 

1730-1787), . ae 


oo BP. Lowth. 
Lubbock, Sir John, 


| Sir F. Lubbock. 


. Dr. Leland. 
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Ludlow, Edmund (Afemoirs, 1698-1699), Ludlow, 
Lydgate, John (poet; 1375-1461), . Lydgate. 
Lye, Edwd. (Anylo-Sax. scholar; 1694-1767), lye. 
Lyell, Sir Charles (geol.; 1797-1875), . Ser. Lyedl. 
Lyly, John (dramatist, &c.; 1553-1600), Lydy. 
Lyndsay, Sir David (Scotch poet; 1490- 
1567), Str D. Lyndsay. 


Lyttelton, Geo., Lord (2909-1773), . Lad. Lyttelton. 
Macaulay, Thos. Babington, Lord (7800- 
189), Macaulay. 


M'Carthy, Justin (novelist, &e. ’ ” Fustin M Carthy. 
M'Clintock, Admiral Sir Fran. Leopold, Af'Clintoca., 
M'‘Cosh, James, D.D., LL.D. (metaph.), Af*Cosk. 
M‘Culloch, J. M.. D.D. (educational 

works 1844-1853), : - . FM. M'Cullock, 

M‘Culloch, John Ramsay (polit. econ.; 3 

1789-1864), . M'Cullock. 
Macdougail, Sir P. L. (milit writer), . Macdougall, 
Mackenzie, Henry (Alan of Feeling; 1745- 


1831), . . Henry Mackenzie, 
Mackintosh, ‘Sir Jas. (philos. and hist.; 
3765-1832), . Sir FS. Afachintosh, 


Macklin, Charles (dramatist; 1690!-1797), Macklin. 
Maclagan, Alex. (poet; 1811-1880),. 4. Maclagan. 


Macready, W. Chas. (1793-1873), - Macready. 
Madan, H.G. (chemist). . . . . . Afadan. 
Madison, James (Pres. U.S.; 1751-1836), Madisort. 
Madox, Thos. (antiquary; d.1726),. . Afadox. 
Malden, Henry (prof. of Greek; 1801- 

1876), . . . . Pref. Maldesi. 
Mallet, David (poet; 1700-1765), . Mallet. 
Mallet, Robt., C.E. (Barthguakes), . R. Mallet. 


Malone, Edmund (antiq., &c.; 1743-1812), Afadone. 
Malory, Sir Thos.(Xing Arthur, 148s), Sir 7. Malory. 
Manccvile. Bernard de (poet; 1670- 
33). . . . &, de Mandeville. 
Mandeville, Sir John de "(traveller; 1300- 
1372), - . . Str Foran Mandeville. 
.” Horace, LL.D. (Amer. educa- 
tonist : 3796-1869), . . . H. Mann. 
Manning, Hen. Edwd., . . . Cardinal Manning. 
Mannyngham, Thomas, D.D. (Bp. of 
Chic.; d. 1722), . . . . Mannyngham. 
Mansel, Henry Longueville (philoso- 
pher; 1820-1871), . . . . Dean Mansel. 
March, Francis A. (Angto- Sax. scholar), Prof. March. 
Markham, Capt. Albert Hastings, R.N., 
Cape. Markham. 
Markham, Gervase (poet, &c.; works 
1593-1636), . . Markham. 
Marlowe, Christopher (1964-1593), Marlowe. 
Marmion, Shakerley (dramatist; 1602-1639), Marston. 


Marryat, Capt. Fred. (1792-1848), . Marryat. 
Marsh, Geo. Perkins (Amer. philol.; 1801- 

1883), . . GC. P. Marsa. 
Marsh, Herbert, D.D. (Bp. of Pboro; 

19757-1839), . . . . Dr. MN. Marsh. 
Marsh, James, D.D. (Amer. ‘div.; 1794- 

1842), . Dr. ¥. Marsh. 


Marshall, John (Amer. Jurist; 1755-1835), 

Marshall's Life of Washington or Judge Marshall. 
Marston, John (poet; 1570-1634), Afarston. 
Martin, Edwd. (Dean of Bly; letters, 

662), Dean Martin. 
Martin, Sir Theodore, . . . . Theo. Martin, 
Martin, Thos., LL.D. (eccles. writer; 

d. x84), . . . 
Martineau, Harriet (1802-1876), 
Martineau, Rev. James, LL.D., . F. Martineau, 
Martyn, John (botanist; 1699-1768), Martyn. 
Marvell, Andrew (poet, &¢.; 1620-1678), Afarvell. 
Mason, Geo. (lexicog.; 1735-1806), Mason. 
Mason, John Mitchell (Amer. div.; 1770- 

. . F. M. Mason. 
1792- 

. Lowell Mason. 
Mason, Wm. (poet and div.; 1725-1797), WW, Mason, 
Massinger, Philip (dramatist; 1584-1640), Afassiger. 
Masson, David (Prof. Eng. Lit.),. . David Masson. 
Mather, Cotton (Amer. theol.; 1663- 

2728), . : . . Cotton Mather. 
Maunder, Sam. (Treasuries; 1790-1849), Maunder. 
Maurice, Jn. F. Denison (divine; 1805-1872), Afaurtce. 
Maxwell, Clerk (physicist; 1831-1879), Cler4 Maxwell. 
May, Thos. (poet and hist.; 1594-1650), Afay. 

May, Sir Thos. Erskine (clerk to the 

Commons), . . 

Mayhew, Henry (London Labeur and 

the London Poor, &c.),. . . 1... 
Mayne, John (Scotch poet; 1759-1836), 
Mayne, R.G., M.D. (Afed. Dict., 1854), Dr. Afiryne. 
Mede, Jos., (Biblical critic ; 1586-1638), Joseph Mese. 
Melmoth, Courtenay (sons de pitsome of 


. Dr. Martin, 
. H. Martineau. 


Lowell (Amer. mus. ; 


Sir E. May. 


Mayhew. 
F. Mayne. 


S. J. Pratt; 1749-1814), . , oes Melonoth, 
Melton, John (A strolegaster, 1630), . F. Melton. 
Melville, G. White (novelist; 1821- 

1878), : ~ White Melville. 
Mendez, Moses (poet; ‘4 1758), . Mende. 
Merivale, Chas., D.D. (hist.), Merivale. 


Meston, Wm. (Scot. poet; 1688-2745), . . JF. Mleston, 


Meyrick, Sir Sam. Rush (antiq. ; 783" 


1848), . Meyrick, 
Mickle, Wm. Julius (poet; 1734-1788), . Mickle. 
Middleton, Conyers, D.D. (1683-1750), .  Afsddlefon. 


Middleton, Thomas (dramatist; x570- 
1626), an 


. T.. Middleton. 
Miege, Guy (lexicog.; 1677-1707), 


AMitege. 
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MU, John, D.D. (divine; 1645-1707), . Dr. ¥. Afi. | North, Sir Thos. (trans. of Plutarch, Quarterly Review, The, . . . . . . Quart. Rew, 
Mu_ John Stuart (1806-1873), . 2... FS. Mell. 1579), . . . North. Quincy, John, M.D. (d. 1793), . . Quincy. 
Mif<r, Hugh (geol; 1800-1856), Hugh Miller. Northbrooke, Rev. John (wrote 1570-1600), Northbroeke, | Quincy, Josiah (Amer. statesman; 1772- 
Miler. W. Allen (chem.; 1817-1870), W’. Alien Miller, | Nott, Josiah Clark, M.D. (Amer.ethnol.) ‘oéé. 1864), 2. 2. 2 2 ee oe F. Quincy. 
Niwzsan, Henry Hart, D.D. (1791-1868), Aftdman. 
Miner, Jos. (eccles. bist.; r7g4-1797), . Adftdner. O'Donovan, John, LL.D. (archzol.; Rainbow, Ed., D.D. (Bp. of Carlisle; 
Mizuno, John (1608-1674), 6 wwe Afiiton, 3809-1861), . . . « Dy. O'Donovan. 1608-1684), . . . . . Bp. Rainbow. 
Mince, Lawrence (poet; wrote about O’Keefe, John (dramatist ; 1749-1733), - OKeefe. Raleigh, Sir Walter "(1359-1618), . Raleigh. 
wwyo-ry0ol ts Mine. Oldham, John (poet; 1653-1683), . . Oldham. Rambler, The (3750-1752), . . . . Fornson, 
Minshew, John (lexicog. ; works, 2599- Oliphant, Mrs. Margaret (novelist), . Afrs. Oliphant, | Ramsay, Allan (Scotch poet; 1685-1758), Rameray. 
waomh wk . . Minshew. Osborne, Francis (moral writer; 1589-1659), Osborne. Ramsay, Andw. Crombie (geologist), 4.C. Ramsay. 
Minotrelsy of Scot. Border (Sir Walter Otway, Thos. (dramatist; 1652-1685), . Ofway. Ramsay, E. B., LL.D. (Scottish Life 
Scott, . . . . Border Minstrelsy. | Ouida (Louise de la Ramé, novelist), Onsda, and Character; 1793-1873), . Dean Ramsay. 
Murr. for Magistrates, ‘The, 1599. . Mitr. for Mags. | Outred, Marcelline(Exfos.e/Prov.,1580), Ontred. Ramsay, Sir Geo., Bart. (polit. econ., 
Mitford, Rev. J. (poet and editor; 1781- Overbury, Sir Thos. (poet, &c.; 1581- &c.; 1800-31871),  . . » « « G. Ramsay. 
13=3;, . . &¥. Mitford. 1613), . oe Sir ZT. Overbury. | Randolph, Bernard (Travels, 1696-89), Ber. Randolph. 
Mitford, Win. (hist. of Greece; 2744-1827), Milford. Owen, Rich. (naturalist), re . Owen. Randolph, Thos. (poet; 1605-1634), . Randolph, 
Mrvart. Se. George (Diol), . . St. George Mivart, | Ozell, John (translator; d.1743),. . . Owelé. Rankine, Wm. Jno. Macquorn, LL.D. 
Mot, Dav. M. (Delta) (poet; 1798-1851), D. M. Moir. (civil engineer; 1820-1872), . Macguorn Rantine. 
MsnLoddo, James Burnet, Lord (Scotch Page, David (geologist; 1814-1879),. . Page. Raper, Matthew (antiq., &c.; works 
jJwige: isvre-ty99) . . « Monbeddo. Pagit, Ephraim (divine; 1575-1647), . EpA. Pagit. 3764-1787), . . oe . MM. Raper. 
Mongredien, Aug. (Trees & “Shrubs, Paine, Thos. (Age ef Reason; 1736-1809), 7. Patne. Ray, John (naturalist; "1627-1704), . » Ray. 
mnt . . f, Mongredten. | Paley, Will., D.D. (moral. phil.; 1743-1805), Paley. Reade, Charlies (novelist), . . . . C. Reade. 
Monmouth, Henry: Carey, Earl of (hist.; Palfrey, John Gorham, D.D., LL.D. Reade, John Edmund (poet), . . . . ¥. &. Reade. 
tag 1561, 2, . Earl of Monmouth. (Atnerican historian), . . . . . Palfrey. Redding, Cyrus (journalist ; 1785-1870), Redding. 
Matagu, Lady M. W. " (1690-1762), - Palgrave, Sir Francis (1788-1861), Str F. Palprawe, | Rees, Abraham, D.D. (cyclop.; 1743-1825), Rees. 
Lady M. W. Montagu. | Palgrave, Wm. Gifford ( T7ravels in Reeve, Thos., D.D. (Sermons, &c.; 1632-§7), Reeve. 
Montague, Walter (rellg. writer; works Arabia, 1862-1863), . . . . . =W.G. Palgrave, | Reeves, John, F.R.S. (law works, &c.; 
16cg- 1654), - . . W. Montague. | Palmerston, Henry Temple, Lord 1752-1899), . . . Reeves. 
Moo-zomery, James (poet: 177% - (statesman; 1784-1865), . . . . . Palmerston, | Reid, Captain Mayne (novelist), . . « Mayne Reid, 
13543, » James Montgomery. | Palsgrave, John (French Grammar, 1530), Palsgrave. | Reid, Thos. (philosopher; 1710-1796), . Revd. 
Meath: Review, 1749-1845. . . . Month. Rev. | Parke, Robt. (History of Céina, 1588), R. Parke, Reresby, Sir John (Afemoirs, 1734), Sir ¥. Revesby. 
Moore, Edward (dramatist; 1779-1757), E. Moore. Parker,Sam. (813/40. Bibiana; 1680-1730), Sam. Parkey, | Reynolds, Edw., D.D. (Bp. of Norwich; 
Moore, Dr. John (novelist, &c.; 1730- Parker, Sam., D.D., Bp. (1640-1687), . Ay. Parder. 1599-1676), . . . By. Reynolds. 
r802), . » Dr. ¥. Moove. | Parker, Theodore (Amer. theologian; Reynolds, John (merchant of “Exeter; 
More, Thos. (poet; 1779-1852), . . « MMeore. 2810-1860), . . , ee Theedove Parher. works 1602-1699), . . . » . » Yohn Reynolds, 
Morr, Hannah (moralist; 1745-2833), Mrs. H. More. | Parnell, Thos., D. D. (poet; 1679-1718), Parnell. Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-1792),. Sir ¥. Reynolds. 
More, Heary, D D. (3614-3687), . Dr. H. More. | Parr, Samuel, D.D. (2747-1825), . Dr. Parr. Rich, Captain Barnaby (miscel. writer; 
More, Sar Thos. (1480-1535), . . Siv T. Move. | Paterson, Jas. (Ang. and Scotch Law, 1865), Paterson. works 1574-1610), . . . © + . Barnaby Rich, 
Merell Dy. J.D... . YS. D. Moveil, | Patmore, Coventry (poet), . . Coventry Patmore. | Richardson, Dr. B. W. (scientist, Dr. Richardson. 
Morgan, Lady Sydney (novelist, &c.; Patrick, Symon, D.D., Bp. (1696-2707), Bp. Patrick, | Richardson,Chas, (lexicog.; 1775-3865), C. Richardson. 
178-1859), . . Lady Morgan. | Patterson, Rob. H. (financial writer), X. Hf. Patterson, | Richardson, John, Bp. (d. 1654), . Bp. Richardson. 
Moner, James (traveller; 1700-1848), . Morier. Paxton, Sir Joseph (botanist, &c.; 1803-1863), Paxton. Richardson, Sir John (nataralise 1787- 
Morley, John (critic and essayist), . ohn Morley. | Peacham, Henry (works 1590-1690), . Peachame. 1865), . . . . Str ¥. Richardson. 
Morns, Richd., LLD. (philol.), . . . Dv. Movrts. | Pearce, Zach., D.D. Bp. (1690-1774), . 9. Pearce. | Richardson, Jonathan " (writer en art; 
Moens, William (poet, . . . . . . WW. Aforris. | Pearson, Charles H. (historian), . . C. A. Pearson. 1665-1745), . . » + « « « . Fon. Richardson. 


Mort:mer, Jn. (Art of Husbandry, 1707), Mortimer. 
Morton, John (Bp. of Ely; 1410-1500), By. Morton. 
Morton, Thos. (dramatist; 1764-1838), Merton. 
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EXPLANATIONS 


REGARDING PRONUNCIATION 


AND CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 





PRONUNCIATION. 
In showing the pronunciation the simplest and most easily understood method has been adopted, that of re-writing 


the word in a different form. 


In doing so the same letter or combination of letters is made use of for the same 


sound, no matter by what letter or letters the sound may be expressed in the principal word. The key by this 
means is greatly simplified, the reader having only to bear in mind one mark for each sound. 


Vowels, 

& on... asin ...... fate. o, .... asin not, 

, ...... tb teens ar. BG, .see os move. 

B, ...0.. ty eee fat, TD, ...5 gp tube. 

&. ....-. ty tee ee fall U, cece pp cee CUD, 

6, ...... bo teen ee me. | bull. 

be tees met. ti, ..-- os Sc. abune (Fr. u). 

6, ...... pote eee her. of, .- - 

f, ...... pete pine. Ou,.. » por nd, 

| rn 9 teens pin. y,.. » fey (=e+). 

6, ...... by te eee note. 

Consonants 

ch, .. as in. . chain. TH, ...... asin ...... then. 

: eon Be loch, Ger. nacht. | th, pp tees thin. 
J, + ul i rn wig. 
Z& +. » wh, ...... bp tte whig. 
h, .. 4 e ae gh, ...... py te cone azure. 
ng, . tA) 


The "cation of this key to the pronunciation of 
foreign words can as a rule only represent approximately 
the true pronynciation of those words. It is applicable, 
however, to Latin and Greek words, as those languages are 
pronounced in England. 


Accent.— Words consisting of more than one syllable 
receive an accent, as the first syllable of the word labour, 
the second of delay, and the third of comprehension. The 
accented syllable is the most prominent part of the word, 
being made so by means of the accent. In this dictionary 
it is denoted by the mark’. This mark, called an accent, 
is placed above and beyond the syllable which receives the 
accent, as in the words la’bour, delay’, and comprehen’sion. 

Many polysyllabic words are pronounced with two ac- 
cents, the primary and the secondary accent, as the word 
excommunication, in which the third, as well as the fifth 
syllable is commonly accented. The accent on the fifth 
syllable is the primary, true, or tonic accent, while that on 
the third is a mere euphonic accent, and consists of a slight 
resting on the syllable to prevent indistinctness in the utter- 
ance of so many unaccented syllables. Where both accents 
are marked in a word, the primary accent is thus marked ”, 
and the secondary, or inferior one, by this mark ’, as in the 
word excommu'nica”tion. 


CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND SYMBOLS. 


By means of chemical symbols, or formulas, the composition of the most complicated substances can be very 


easily expressed, and that, too, in a very small compass. 


An abbreviated expression of this kind often gives, in a 


single line, more information as to details than could be given in many lines of letterpress. 


Elements. Syne Elements. Symbols. 
Aluminium, ...... Mercury (Hydrargyrum), . Hg 
Antimony (8tibium), ab Molybdenum, .... . Mo 
Arsenic, ....... As Nickel, . ...... Ni 
Barium, ......-. Ba Niobium,. ...... Nb 
Bismuth, ....... Bi Nitrogen, ...... N 
Boron,........ B Osmium,. ...... Os 
Bromine, ...... . Br Oxygen, ....... O 
Cadmium,. ...... Cd Palladium, . Pd 
Cesium, ....... Cs Phosphorus, ... ... P 
Calcium, ....... Ca Platinum, ...... Pt 
Carbon, ....... C Potassium (Kalam), . .K 
Cerium, ....... Ce Rhodium, . .R 
Chlorine, . ...... Cl Rubidium, . Rb 
Chromium, ...... Cr Ruthenium, ..... Ru 
Cobalt,. ....... Co Selenium, . Se 
Copper (Cuprum), . Cu Silicon, . ...... Si 
Di um, ...... D Silver (Argentum), . . . Ag 
Erbium, ....... E Sodium (Natrium), . Na 
Fluorine, ....... ¥ Strontium, ..... . Sr 
Gallium, ....... Ga Sulphur,. ...... 8 
Glacinium, ...... G Tantalum, ...... Ta 
Gold (Aurum), .... . Au | Tellurium . Te 
Hydrogen,. ...... H Thalltum, ...... Tl 
Indium, ....... In Thorium, ...... Th 
Iodine,. . ...... I Tin (Stannum), . 8n 
Iridium, ....... Ir Titanium, ...... Ti 
Iron (Ferrum), . . . . . Fe Tungsten (Wolfram), . W 
Lanthanium,. .... . La Uranium, ...... U 
Lead (Plumbum), . . . . Pb Vanadium, . .... . V 
Lithium, ....... L Yttrium,. ...... Y 
Magnesium, ..... . Mg | Zinc, . . .....e. Zn 
Manganese, ...... Mn | Zirconium, ..... . Zr 


When any of the above symbols stands by itself it indi- 
cates one atom of the element it represents. Thus, H 
stands for one atom of hydrogen, O for one atom of oxygen, 
and Cl for one atom of chlorine. (See Atom, and Atomic 
theory under ATomic, in Dictionary.) ‘ 


When a symbol has a small figure or number under- 
written, and to the right of it, such figure or number indi- 
cates the number of atoms of the element. Thus—O, 
signifies two atoms of oxygen, S, five atoms of sulphur, and 
O, ten atoms of carbon. 

When two or more elements are united to form a chemi- 
cal compound, their symbols are written one after the 
other, to indicate the compound. Thus—H,0O means water, 
a compound of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen; 
CHO, indicates cane-sugar, a compound of twelve 
atoms of carbon, twenty-two of hydrogen, and eleven of 
oxygen. 

These two expressions as they stand denote respectively 
a molecule of the substance they represent, that is, the 
smallest possible quantity of it capable of existing in the 
free state. To express several molecules a large figure is 
prefixed, thus: 2H;O represents two molecules of water, 
4(Cy.H20,;) four molecules of cane-sugar. 

When a compound is formed of two or more compounds 
the symbolical expressions for the compound are usually 
connected together by a comma; thus, the crystallized 
magnesic sulphate is MgSO,,7H,O. The symbols may also 
be used to express the changes which occur during chemical 
action, and they are then written in the form of an equa- 
tion, of which one side represents the substances as they 
exist before the change, the other the result of the reaction. 
Thus, 2H,+O,=2H,O expresses the fact that two mole- 
cules of hydrogen, each containing two atoms, and one of 
oxygen, also containing two atoms, combine to give two 
molecules of water, each of them containing two atoms of 


hydrdégen and one of oxygen. 


(xvill ) 


LIST OF THE ABBREVIATIONS 


@a.or ad). stands for adjective. 


abbrev. 
ace. 
act. 


abbreviation, abbreviated. 


aorist, aoristic. 


astronomy. 
atomic weight. 
augmentative. 
Ba 


Breton ne Armoric). 
Bulgarian. 
Catalonian. 


ology. 
conjunction. 
contraction, contracted. 
Cornish. 


crystallography. 
Cymric. 


etymology. 


European. 
exclamation. 
feminine. 


fi tivel 
Flemish. y 


fortification. 
French. 

requentative. 
Frisi 


future. 
German. 


USED IN THIS DICTIONARY. 


galv, stands for galvanism. 
genit. genitive, 
ort: - Bo trep hy. 
geom. . geometry. 
Goth. 2. Gothic 
Gr. . Greek. 
gram. . grammar. 
UR, . nno 
eb. . Fiebrew. 
her. . heraldry. 
Hind, . Hindostanee, Hindu, or 
hist. - history. { Hindi. 
hort, . horticulture. 
Hung... Hungarian. 
hydros. hydrostatics. 
Icel. “ Icelandic. 
tch, “ ichthyology. 
imper... imperative, 
imperf... imperfect. 
impers, .. impersonal. 
incept. .. inceptive, 
ind. . indicative, 
Ind. - Indic. 
indef, eee indefinite. 
Indo-Exr. .. Indo-European, 
inf, . infinitive, 
intens, intensive. 
inter}. interjection 
Ir. Irish, 
Tran. Iranian. 
It. Italian. 
L. Latin. 
Lett. Lettish. 
L.G. Low German, 
lit, - literal, literally. 
Lith. Lithuanian. 
L.L. late Latin, low do, 
mach, machinery, 
manuf, manufactures, 
masc. masculine. 
math, mathematics. 
mech, mechanics. 
med. medicine. 
Med. L. Medieval] Latin. 
Mensur, mensuration. 
metal. metallu 
meta ph, metaphysics. 
meteor. meteorology. 
Mex. Mexican. 
M.H.G. Middle High German. 
mili, mili 
mineral, mineralogy. 
Mod, Fr. Modern French. 
myth, mythology 
N, Norse, Norwegian. 
n. noun. 
nat. hist. natural history. 
nat. order, natural order. 
nat, phil. natural philosophy. 
naut, nautical. 
navig. navigation. 
neg. negative. 
neut. neuter. 
N.H.G New High German. 
nom. nominative, 
Norm. Norman 
North. E, N orthern English. 
num is. numismatics, 
obj. objective. 
obs, * obsolete. 
0 Bule Old Bulgarian Ch.Sla 
. Bulg ulgarian ( vic). 
O.E. Old English (t.e. English 
between A.Saxonand 
Modern English). 
O. Fr. Old French. 
0.H.G. Old High German. 
O. Prus. Old Prussian. 
O.Sax. Old Saxon. 
ornith, . ornithology. 


(xix ) 


palaon. Peter clogy 
part participle 
pass. passive. 
pathol pathology 
jor. pejorative: 

er. ersic or Persian, 
perf. perfect, 
pers, . person. 

rsp. “ rapective, 

eruv, eruvian. 
Pg. . Portuguese. 

har, ee p amacy. 
philol, . philolo 

ilos, . »hilosop y. 
hen... hoenician. 
photog, photography. 
phren. ...  phrenology. 
phys. geog. .. physical geography. 
physwl. ... physiology. 

l, plural, 

1.D. latt Dutch. 
preum pneumatics, 
poet. tical, 

ol. olish. 
pol. econ political economy. 
poss, possessive, 
pp. past participle. 
ppr. present participle, 

. rovencal. 
prep. preposition. 
pres. present. 
pret. preterite 
priv. privative. 
pron. ". pronunciation, pronounced. 
pron. pronoun. 
pros. prosody. 
prov. provincial 
paychol. psychology 
rail, railways. 
R.Cath.Ch Roman Catholic Church. 
rhet, rhetoric. 
Rom.antig Roman antiquities. 
Rus, Russian. 

Sax. Saxon. 

Sc. Scotch. 

Scand. Scandinavian. 
Scrip. Scripture 

sculp. sculpture 

Sem. Semitic 

Serv. Servian 

sing. singular 

Skr. Sanskrit. 

Slav. Slavonic, Slavic. 
Sp. Spanish. 

8p. gr. specific gravity. 
stat. statute. 

subj. subjunctive. 
superl. superlative, 
sury. surgery. 

sure. surveying 

Sw. Swedish, 

sym. symbol. 

syn. synonym 

Syr. Syriac. 

Tart. Tartar. 

technol. technology 
teleq. telegraphy 
term. termination 
Teut. Teutonic. 

theol, theology 
toricol. toxicology 
trigon, trigonometry 
Turk. rkish, 

typog. t phy. 
var. variety (of species). 
v.t. verb intransitive. 
vn. verb neuter. 
ret. verb transitive, 
Ww. Welsh. 

cool. zoology. 

+ obsolete. 
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Scream (skrém), ¢.i. (Comp. Icel. skramaa, 
t. scream; probably imitative, like screech, 
shrek, &&.) 1. To cry out with a shrill 
voice; to utter a sudden, sharp outcry, as 
in a fright or in extreme pain; to uttera 
shrill, harsh cry; to shriek. 

I b.:ard the owl scream and the crickets ek Sa 
S: 


Sa sweetly screams if it (a mouse) comes near her, 
She rashes all hearts to hear her. Swf. 


©. To zive out a shrill sound; as, the railway 
whistle screamed. 
Scream (skrém), n. 1. A shriek, or sharp 
shrill] cry uttered suddenly, as in terror or 
in pain. ‘Sereama of horror rend the af- 
frizghted skies.’ Pope.—2. A sharp, harsh 
eound. °The acream of a madden'd beach 
dracz'd down by the wave.’ Tennyson. 
Screamer (skrém‘ér),n 1.Onethatscreams. 
2 A name given to two species of South 
American grallatorial birds, the Palamedea 
eornuta and Chauna chavaria. They are 
remarkatle for their harsh and discordant 
voices, and for the sharp hard spurs with 
which the wings are armed. See PALAME- 
PE’ —3 Something very great; a whacker; 
a bouncing fellow or girl. (Slang.) 
(akrém’ing), p. anda. 1. Crying 
“rf sounding shrilly.—2 Causing a scream; 
as. a acreaining farce, one calculated to 
make the audience scream with laughter. 
Scree (skr@), n. (Comp. Icel. skritha, a lana. 
slip on a hill-side.) A small stone or pebble; 
in the gf. debris of rocks; shingle; a talus; 
accumulations of loose stones and fragments 
at the base of a cliff or precipice. ‘Grey 
cairns and screes of granite.’ Kingsley. 
Before I had got half way up the scvees, which 
gare way and rattied beneath me at every step. 


Southey. 
Screech (skréch), ri. [A softened form of 
acveak (which see), Icel. ekraekja, skreekta, to 
sTeech. . ascreech, Sw. skrika, Dan. 
skrige. to screech: an imitative word; comp. 
Me. acraich, (Giael agreach, W. yagrechiaw, to 
ecreech ) To cry out with a sharp, shrill 
voice; to scream; to shriek. ‘The screech- 
owl screeching loud.’ Shak. 
These birds of night . . . screeched and clapped 
therr emg for a while. Bolingbroke. 

Screech (skréch), n. 1. A sharp, shrill cry, 
such as is uttered in acute pain or in a sud- 
den fright; a harsh scream. ‘The birds 
obscene . . . with hollow sereeches.’ Pope. 

A screech or shnek is the cry of terror or passion: 
verhaps i: aie i ears sharper and harsher gs 
ren: ul, u beings » SCarc 
“@ distingumhed from it. sae aig eros o 
2 A sharp, shrill noise; as, the sereech of a 
railways whistle. 

-OWl (akréch’oul), n. An owl that 
atters a harsh, disagreeable cry at night, for- 
merly supposed to be ominous of evil; an 
uwl, as the barn-owl, that screeches, in 
epposition to one that hoots. 

The owl at Freedom's window scream’d, 
The scveech-oni, prophet dire. Churchill, 
(skréch’i), a. Shrill and harsh; 
like ascreech. Cockburn. 

Screed (skréd), n. (Prov. E. screed, a shred, 
A.3ax. scredde,ashred. Seenextentry.) In 
Plastering, (a) a atrip of mortar of about 6 or 
* inches wide, by which any surface about to 


Fate, fir, fat, fall: 
ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. ; 
VoL. IV. 


mé, met, hér: 
g. go; J, job; 


pine. pin; 


h, Fr. : 


be plastered is divided into bays or compart- 
ments. The screeds are 4, 6, or 6 feet apart, 
according to circumstances, and are accur- 
ately formed in the same plane by the plumb- 
rule and straight-ed They thus form 
gauges for the rest of the work, the inter- 
8 being latterly filled out flush with 
thent 6) A strip of wood similarly used. 
Screed (skréd), n. (A form of shred; a Scotch 
word. See above.) 1. The act of rending 
or tearing; arent; atear. Burns.—2. That 
which is rent or torn off; as, a sereed of cloth. 
3. A piece of poetry or prose, a harangue; a 
long tirade upon any subject.—A sereed o' 
drink, a drinking bout. Sir W. Scott. 
Screed (skréd), v.¢. (Sc. See the noun.) 1. To 
rend; to tear.—2. To repeat glibly; to dash 
off with spirit. Burns. 
Screeket (skrék), v.i. Same as Screak. — 
Screen Serer n. [O.Fr. escren, escrein, 
escran, Fr. écran, a screen, perhaps from 
O.H.G. skranna, a bench, a table.) 1. An 
appliance or article that shelters from the 
sun, rain, cold, &c., or from sight; a kind 
of movable framework or partition, often 
hinged so that !t may be oyenee out more 
or leas as required, or be folded up to occu 
leas space, used in a room for excluding cold, 
or intercepting the heat of a fire. ‘Your 
leafy screens.’ Shak. 
Our fathers knew the value of a screen 
From sultry suns. Comper. 
2. That which shelters or protects fro 
danger; that which hides or conceals, or 
which prevents inconvenience. 


Some ambitious men seem as screens to princes in 
matters of danyer and envy. Bacon. 


3. A kind of riddle or sieve; more especially, 
(a) a sieve used by farmers for sifting earth 
or seeds. (0) A kind of wire sieve for sifting 


= te = 






Builder's Screen. 


sand, lime, gravel, &c. It consists of a rect- 
angular wooden frame with wires travers- 
ing it longitudinally at regular intervals. 
It is propped up in nearly a vertical - 
tion, and the materials to be sif or 
screened are thrown against it, when the 
finer cles pass through and the coarser 
remain. A similar apparatus is used for 
separating lump coal from the small coal 
and dross, and for sorting crushed ores, 
&c.— 4. In arch. (a) a partition of wond. 
stone, or metal, usually so placed in a church 


ndte, not, méve: tabe, tub, byll: 
ng, sing; ?H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


as to shut out an aisle from the choir, a 
private chapel from a transept, the nave 

m the choir, the high altar from the east 
end of the building, or an altar tomb from 
a public passage of the church. See PaR- 
CLOSE. (6) In medieval halls, a partition 
extending across the lower end, forming a 
lobby wi the main entrance doors, and 
having often a gallery above. (c) An archi- 
tecturally decorated wall, inclosing a court- 
yard in front of a building.—5. Naut. the 
name given toa piece of canvas hung round 
a berth for warmth and privacy. 

Screen (skrén), v.¢. [From the noun.] 1. To 
shelter or protect from inconvenience, in- 
jury, or danger; to cover; to conceal; as, 
our houses and garments screen us from 
cold; an umbrella screens us from rain and 
the sun's rays; to screen a man from punish- 
ment. 

Back'd with a ridge of hills, 
That screen'd the fruits of th’ earth. Afilton 
2 To sift or riddle by passing through a 
screen ; as, to acreen coal. 

- @ (skrén’ing-ma-shén), 
nm. An apparatus, having a rotary motion, 
used for screening or sifting coal, stamped 
ores, and the like. 

Screenings (skrén‘ingz), n. pl. The refuse 
matter left after sifting coal, &c. 

Screigh-of-day (skrhé¢-ov-da), n. (Comp. D. 
kricken van den dag, peep of day; krieken, 
to peep, tochirp.) The first dawn. (Scotch.] 

Screw (skré), n. [Same word as Dan. srrue, 
Sw. skruf, Icel. skrifa, D. schroef, O.D. 
achroeve, L.G. schruwe, G. schraube, a screw. 
Or perhaps from O. Fr. escroue, the hole in 
which a screw turns, Mod.Fr. écrou, which 
Littré regards as from one on other of the 
above words, but Diez, rather improbably, 
derives from L. scrovs, scrudie, a tren 
The word does not appear very early in - 
lish. Shakspere uses the verb, and no dou 
the noun was familiar befure this.) 1.A 
cylinder of wood or metal having a spiral 
ridge (the thread) winding round it in a 
uniform manner, so that the successive turns 
are all exactly the same distance from each 
other, and a corresponding spiral groove is 
produced. The screw forms one of the six 
mechanical powers, and is simply a modifi- 
cation of the inclined plane, as may be 
shown by cutting a piece of paper in the 
form.of a right-angled triangle, so as to re- 
present an inclined plane, and applying it 
to a cylinder with the ‘Perpendicular de 
of the triangle, or altitude of the plane, 
rallel to the axis of the cylinder. If the 
triangle be then rolled about the cylinder, 
the hypotenuse which represents the length 
of the plane will trace upon the surface of 
the cylinder a spiral line, which, if we su 

it to have thickness, and to protrude 

m the surface of the cylinder, will form 
the thread of the screw. The energy of the 
power applied to the screw thus formed is 
transmitted by means of a hollow cylinder 
of equal diameter with the solid or convex 
one, and having a spiral channel cut on its 
inner surface so as to correspond exactly to 
the thread raised upon the solid cylinder. 
Hence the one will work within the other, 
and by turning the convex cylinder, while 





¥, Sc. fey. 
zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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of]. pound; li, 8c. ahune: 
wh, whig; 


SCREW 
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SCRIBBLE 





the other remains fixed, the former will 
pass through the latter, and will advance 
every revolution through a space equal to 
the distance between two contignous turns 
of the thread, The convex screw is called 
the erferaal or male, and the concave or 


hollow screw the witernal or female screw, | 


or they are frequently termed almply the 
screw anil nut respectively. As the screw 
is a modification of the inclined plane it is 
not difficult to estimate the mechanical ad- 
vantage obtained by it. If we acppoes the 
power to beapplied to the circumference of 
the screw, and to act in a direction at right 
angles to the radina of the cylinder, and 
parallel to the base of the inclined plane by 
which the screw is supposed to be formed; 
then the power will be to the resistance as 
the distance between two contiguous threads 
to the circumference of the cylinder, But 
aa in practice the screw is combined with 
the lever, and the power applied to the ex- 
tremity of the lever, the law becomes: The 
wer is to the resistance as the distance 
vwtween two contiguous threads to the cir- 
cumference described by the power. Hence 
the mechanical effect of the screw ia in- 
creased by lessening the distance between 
the threads, or making them finer, or b 
len ejay 3 the lever to which the power is 
applied. The law, however, is greatly modi- 


fied by the friction, which is very great. | 


The uses of the screw are various. It is an 
invaluable mechanism for fine adjnstments 
such as are required in good telescopes, 
microscopes, micrometers, &c. It is use! 
for the application of great pressure, as in 
the screw-jack and screw-press; as a borer, 
in the gimlet; and in the ordinary screw 
nail we have it employed for fastening sepa- 
rate pieces of material together.— Archine- 
dean screw. See ARCHIMEDEAN. —FEndless 
serew or perpetual serew. See under ENDLESS. 
—ight and left screw, a screw of which the 
threads upon the opposite ends run in dif- 
ferent directions. —Hwater's acrew consists 
of a combination of two screws of unequal 
fineness, one of which works within the 
other, the external one being also made to 
play inanut. In this case the power does 
not depend upon the interval between the 
threads of either screw, but on the differ- 
ence between the intervals in the two 
acrews. See HUNTER's SchEw, and Dijer- 
ential acrew under DIFFERENTIAL.—Serew 

ropeller, ao apparatus which, rire, fitted 
to ships and driven by steam, prope them 
through the water, and which, in all its vari- 
ous forms, is a modification of the common 
acrew, Originally the thread bad the form of 
a broad spiral plate, making one convolution 





De Bay Screw Propeller, 


round the spinille or shaft, but now it con- 
sista of several distinct blades. The usual po- 
sition for the screw propeller ia immec 1 


before the atern-post, the shaft passing | 


parallel to the keel, into the engine-room, 
where it is set in rapid motion by the steam- 
engines. This rotatory motion in the sur- 
rounding fluid, which may he considered to 
be in a partially inert condition, produces, 
according to the well-known principle of 
the serew, an onward motion of the vessel 
more or less rapid, according to the velocity 
of the shaft, the obliquity of the arma, and 
the weight of the veasel The annexed figure 


shows one of the recent forfna of the screw | 


propeller.—Serew naile and wood screws, 
a kind of screwa very much used by car- 
nters and other mechanics for fasten- 
ng two or more pleces of any material to- 
prenee. When they are small they are 
ormed by means of an instrument called a 
screw-drirer.— Screw wrench or key, a me- 
chanical inetrnment employed to turn larce 
screws or their nuts —%. One who makes a 
sharp bargain; an extortiuner; a miser; a 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; | mé, met, her: 





pine, pin; 


skin-flint.—2. An unsound or broken-down 
horse. [Collog.]—4 A small parcel of to- 


bacco twisted up in a piece of paper, some- | 


of a acrew.—5. A stenm- 
¥ means of a acrew.,—& A 


what in the sha 
vessel propelled 


screw-shell (which see). 
His small private bos was full of “tape. we 
scree, birds eggs, &c. . Anytes. 


7. The state of being stretched, as by a 
screw. ‘Strained to the last acrew he con 
bear." Cowper.—S&. Wages or salary. [Slang.] 
—A serew loose, something defective or 
wrong with a scheme or individual 

My uncle was confirmed in his original impression 
that something dark and mysterious was going fur- 
ward, or, a5 be always said himself, that there was a 
forew joere some where. Qucdeoer, 


—To put on the screw, to bring pressure to 


bear (on a person), often for the purpose of | 


tting money.—T'o put wider the screw, to 
iifiwears by strong pressure; to compel; 
to coerce. 

Screw (skri), rf. 1. To turn, a8 a screw; to 
apply a screw to; to move by a screw; to 
press, fasten, or make firm by a 6crew; Aa, 
to screw a lock on a door; to #crew a press. 
®. To force as by a screw; to wrench; to 
aqueeze; to press; to twiat. 

1 partly know the instrument 
That serems me from my truc place in your favour, 
Shunt. 
Bu a ae 
tT 5oreme ur Courage to { ig e, 

Agel we'll Ft fail. . SA, 
&. To raise Ne ig At to rack. ‘The 
rents of land in Ireland, since they have 
heen so enormously raised and screwed up." 
Swift.—4. To oppress by exactions; to use 
violent means towards ‘ Serewing and rack- 
ing their tenants.’ Swift. 

In the presence of that board he was prornked to 
exclaim that in ne partof the world, pot even in Tur- 
hey, were the merchants so 7 ' avd mynag ae in 
England. Hallam, 


6 To deform by contortions;: to distort. 
‘Grotesque habits of stony atone limbs anil 
screwing his visage.” Sir W. Scott. 

He serena his face into a harden’d emile, Dryer. 


Screw (skré), v.é 1. To be oppressive or 
exacting; to nse violent means in makin, 
exactions ‘Whose acrewing iron-handed 
aiministration of relief is the boast of the 
parish.’ Howitt—@ To be propelled by 
means of a screw. ‘Screwing up against 
the very muddy boiling current’ W. 
Rusaell. . 

Screw-bolt (skri’bélt), nm A square or 
cylindrical plece of iron, with a knob or 
flat head at the one end and a screw at the 
other. It is adapted to pass through holes 
made for ita reception in two or more pleces 
of timber, &c., to fasten them together, by 


means of anut screwed on the end that is | 


opposite to the knob. 

Screw-box (skri‘boks),n. A device for cnt- 
ting the threads on wooden acrews, similar 
in construction and operation to the screw- 
plate. 

Screw 
or cone the he 
cover fitted with a screw. 

Screw-clamp (ekro’klamp), ti. 
which acts by means of a acrew. 


“tevice for fi (skré-ka’'pl-ing), m <A 


(cere map), n. A cover to protect 


device for joining the ends of two vertical 
rods or chains aud giving them any desired 
degree of tension; ascrew socket for uniting 


ipes or rods, ; 

derew-dock (skré‘dok), n. A kind of grav- 
ing-dock furnished with large screws to 
assist in raising and lowering vessels. 

Screw-driver (skri'driv-ér). » An instru- 
ment resembling a blunt chisel for driving 
in or drawing out screw-nails 
Screwed (skriid), a. Drunk. ‘For she was 
only a little serewed." Dickens, (Slang. | 

Screwer (skré’ér), nm. One who or that which 
acre ws. 

Screw-jack (skré'jak), n. A portable ma- 
chine fur raising great weights, aa heavy 
carriages, &c., by the agency of a screw. 
Bee JACK. 

Screw-ke 

Screw- (skri‘nal),n. See under SCREW. 

Screw-pile (skré‘pil), 2 See under PILE. 

Screw-pine (skré‘pin), » The common 
name for trees of the genus Pandanus, which 
forma the type of the nat.order Pandanacem. 
(See PANDANUS.) The screw-pines are trees 
which grow in the East Indies, the Isle of 
Bourbon, Mauritius, New South Wales, and 
New Guinea. They have great beauty, and 
some of them an exquisite odour; and their 
roots, leaves, and fruit are all found useful 


note, not, méve;  tibe, tub, byll; 


#. | 


of a screw, or a cap or | 


A clamp | 


(skrivké), n. See under AckEWw. | 





! 


| 


! 


for various purposes. Screw-pines are re- 
markable for the peculiar roota they send 
out frum various parts of the stem These 





Screw-pine | Mirus edornfirsines). 


roots are called aerial or adventitious, ani 
serve to support the plant. 

Screw-plate (skré'plat), mn, A thin plate of 
steel having a series of holes of varying 
sizes with internal screwa, used in forming 
amall external screws, 

Screw-post (skré'pést),n. Nout. the inner 
atern-post through which the shaft of a 
screw propeller passes, 

Screw-press (skro’pres),n. A machine for 
communicating pressure by means of a 
acrewW OF Screws, 

ee ene (skri‘pré-pel-ér), n. See 

Screw-rudder (skri-rud'ér), n. An appli- 
eation of the screw to purposes of steering, 

instead of a rudder, The direction of its 

axis is nv a to give the required direc- 
tion to the ship, 


and its efclency does not 
depend upon the motion of the ship, aa with 
arudder. FE. A. Knight. . 
Screw-shell (skro’shel), n. The English 
name for shells of the genus Turbo; wreath- 
e 
Screw-steamer (skro’stém-r),n. Asteam- 
ship driven by a screw-propeller. See 
Screw propeller under Screw. 
Screw-stone (skro'stjn), ». <A familiar 
name for the casta of encrinites frum their 
ecrew-like shape. 
Screw-tap (skro‘tap) ». The cutter by 
which an internal screw is produced. 
Screw-tree (skrv'tré), vw. Helicteres, agenus 
of plants, of several species, natives of warm 
climates. They are shrubly plants, with 
clustered flowers, which are succeeded by 
five carpels, which are usually twisted to- 
gether in a screw-like manper. See HELIc- 


| TERRES, 


Screw-valve (skri‘valv), mn. A stop-cock 
furnished with a puppet-valve opened aud 
shut by a screw instead of by a spigut 

Screw-well (skri’wel), n. hollow in the 
atern of ashipintowhich a propeller ia lifted 
after being detached from the shaft, when 
the ship ia to go under canvas alone, 


| Screw-wheel (skro’whél), xn Awheel which 


gears with an endless screw. 
ga a (skré’rensh), m See under 
CHEW. 

Scribablet (skrib'a-hl), a, Capable of being 
written, or of being written upon, 

Scribatious t (skri-ba’shus), a. Skilful in 
or fond of writing. Barrow. 

Scribbet}{ (skrib‘et), 7. <A paiuter’s pencil. 

Scribble (skril'l), vt pret. & pp. scribbled; 
ppr. seriboling, [A word that appears to be 
based partly on scrabble, partly on L. seribo, 
to write; comp. 0. HG, ekribeln, to scribble. | 
1, To write with haste, or without care or 
regard to correctness or elegance; oa, ty 
ecribble a letter or pamphlet.—2. To fill with 
careless or worthless writing. ‘ Every mar- 
gin scribbled, crost, aud cramm‘d.” Tenny- 
Bor, 

Scribble (skrib'l), r= To scrawl; to write 
without vare or beauty. ‘Lf Maevius seribble 
in Apollo's spite.” 

Scribble (skril)'l), n. 
ing; a scrawl; as, a hasty seribble 
scribbles of the week.” Sicift. 

Scribble (skril’l), of. (Sw. skrubbla, G 
schrabbeln, to card, to scribble.) To card 
or tease coarsely; to pass, as cotton or woul. 
through a acril)bler. 


asty or careless writ- 
bbe. “Current 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; J, Se. fey. 


SCRIBBLEMENT 


Scribblement (skril’l-meot), n. <A worth- 
less of careless writing; scribble. (Rare.] 


Scribbler (skrib'lér).n 1. One who scribbles | 


OF writes carelessly, Joosely, or badly: hence, 
& petty author; a writer of no reputation. 
ae as entries ee meee 
ol sistant ecre rc ae tatoo weieta’ Ot tna 
ercresge anal of the public. 

2 In 4 cefton or woollen manufactory, the 
Person who directs or has charge of the 
opetation of scribbling, or the machine 


which performs the ration. 

Scri (akrib'ling),a@ Fitted or adapted 
for being scribbled on; as, scribbling paper; 
scribing diary. 


Senbaling (skribling), n 1 The act of 
mousy bastily and carelessly.—2 In woollen 
the first coarse teasing or carding 

“9 ond. preliminary to the final carding. 
Scribblingly (skrib'ling-li), ade, Ino amit: 


bling way. 
-machine (skrilrling-ma-shén), 
A machine employed for the first coarse 
canine of wool. Called also 
Scribe (ekrib), n. (Fr. ecrite, from L. ecriba, 


a clerk, a secretary, from scribo, to write | | 


1. Ome who writes: a writer; a penman; 
especially, one skilled in penmanship. 

ite & ao sobs, Rather hanilli 
luke the staf he carries about with 


Dickens 
2 Av official or public writer; , & secretary; 
an amanuensis: a no copyist. — 
3 Im Jewish and sacred ne 
kind of military officer whose Bn ga 
iinties seem to have been ther ng 


mrt peng By Pit + the levying of war- 
tases, and the like At a later period, a 
writer and « doctor of ibe law one skilled 


a. or nail ground to a 
to mark the bricks on the face 
and back hy the ta edgea of a mould, 
for the ee of cutting them and re- 

i tu the proper taper for ganged 


arches 
Geribe (skrib). e & pret. & pp. seribed; p 
acrwang. L$ To srite oF iiark upons - 
soribe Spenser.—2 In carp. (a) to mark by 


to the edge of another or to a sur- 
b) To adjust, as one piece of wood 

, 80 that the fibre of the one shall 
be at right angles to that of the other. 
Seriber (akril'ér),a A pointed tool 
cane ty solvers for marking on wood; 
= 


Seribing shriV/ing) nm Writing; handwrit- 


Tite beading of a cask has been brooght aboard, | 
p Spanner dbiedideibtabia he Om Pe 


irae: (ekeitving- 140k a ke eee | 


ae instrument for marking casks or 
limber: a scriber. 

Scribism (ekrib'izm), n. The character, 
manners, and doctrines of the Jewish ascribes, 
rl in a, of our Saviour. F. W. 


[ 
Serid (ekrid) x a SCREED, ] A fragment; 
a thred; sinresds Tite Rare. ] 

nts A a sgaenren entrance into a 


Serieve purer v.i. Tomove or glide swiftly 
ee — to rub or rasp along. Burns. 


seriggle iakrig’T) ei. To writhe; to strnggle 
= Hm — about with more or less force, 


devia. ei [See Scneak.) To shriek. 


Spenaer 
Scrimer? (skri’‘mér), n. [Fr escrimeur, from 
recrimer, to fence] A feneing-master ; a 

Wort sian. 


| 
The seeteeer of their nation, 
He weore, had neither motion, guard, sang) at 9 


Uf poo opposed them. 
Serimmage,Scrummageskrim’aj, skrum’- 
af). ™ [Corruption of skirmish.) A skirmish ; 
a confased row or contest; a tussle; specifl- 
fate. in football, a confused, close nt ofthe 
rouml) the ball ‘Always in the front 
Tosh or the thick of the scrimmage.’ 
rence. 
Abo’: there Jost ine eereeimsayger gr 


crimp (sk ) vi (Dan. alerunn poe, Sw. 
aru pug, ee schrumpen, to shrink, to 
shrivel; A. Sax acrimman, to dry, wither, 


ibrivel, is an allied form.] To make too 
emall or short; to deal sparingly with in 
rezarnl to foud, clothes, or money; to limit 
wf tiralten; to scant or make scanty. 


| gmall allowance. 


alae 
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| Scrimp (skrimp), a. Scanty; narrow; defi- 


cient; yang F bil 
akrimp), ™. niggard; a p 5 
miser, [United States.) 
(skrimp’L), ade. In a scrimp man- 
ner; beraly: hardly; scarcely. Swrna. 
ness (skrimp’nes), mn Scantiness; 


Scrimption (skrim’shon),m A small por- 
tion; a pittance. Halliwell, [Local. | 

Scrinet (skrin), »n. [O.Fr. eserin, Mod. Fr 
derin, It. serigno, from L. ecrinivemn, a box 
or case for papers, from acribo, to write.] A 
chest, bookcase, or other place where writ- 
ings 6r curiosities are deposited; a shrine. 


Lay forth out of thine everlasting nore 
The antique rolles which there le hidden still. 


Scringe (skrinj), vi. [A rare form of ering 


comp. , eereak; cranch, ecranch,| 
eringe. [Provincial English and United 
States. | 


Scrip (skrip), n. [Icel. a, Dan. akreppe, 
a bag, a wallet; L.G rap, Fris. akrap.) 
A small bag; a wallet; a satchel ‘And in 

uital o wh his leathern eerip.' Milton, 

Serlp ( mn. [For seripl, L. seriplum, 
something Ar eAteaa from secribo, to write.) 
lL. Asmall writing; a certificate or schedule; 
a piece of paper containing a writing. 

Bills of exchange cannot pay our “pt ak yin 3 7 
rerigs of paper can be made current coin. 
24 A alip of writing; a list, as of ett a 
catalogue. 

Call them man by man, according to the net on 
3. In com. a certificate of stock subscribed 
to a bank or other company, or of a sub- 
scription to a loan; an interim writing en- 
titling a party to a share or shares in any 
company, or to an allocation of stock in 


general, which interim writing, or scrip, is 
exchanged after registration for a formal 
certificate. 
Lucky rhymes to him were rerip and share. 
ranyrort., 

BScrip-company (skrip’kum- pai ) me OA 
company ovina Gare whic Wm by de- 
ery) without t 6 formalities of register or 


oein-holAax (skrip'héld+r), n. One who 
holds shares in a company or stock, the 
title to which isa traning certificate or scrip. 
(skrip’é)), That which is con- 

tained ina scrip. A not with bag and 


"yet with scripand scrippage.” Shak. 
script sr pt), n. 1.4 A scrip or small writ- 


re thin sonnet, this Jeon bev vt" Beaw. 
& Fl.—2 In printing,t resembling or in 
ar handwriting.—3. In law, the 


—_ or of ope document. 
aes ie yal on) [L., from 
aa a aw write.) In a 
monastery or abbey, the the Ano set apart for 


Pan ory < or of manuscripts. 
ation ri), : 


ae {(L. scraptorius, 
pr a writer, from seribo, to write. 
nt SCRIBE.) 1. Ex in writing; not 


het cary. wis ills “hl pe ay 

and aeriptory. t.—2 or ng. 

‘Reeds, vallatory. sagittary, ecriptery, and 

apthers Sir T. Browne. [|Rare.] 

a (ekrip'tte al), a. Contained in 

or acco Lap geste wire? biblical; as, 
vee phrase rr dogs 


doc 
(akrip’ti rAl-iem 1 n. The 
it of being scriptural; literal adherence 
(skrip'tir-al-ist),n. One who 
to the Scriptures and makes 
them the foundation of all cope 
Scripturally ( skrip’ tar-al-li), ade. 
scriptural manner. 
Scripturalness (skrip’tir-al-nes), m Qua- 
lity of being scriptural 
(skrip'tdr), [L. seriptwra, from 
, to write.) Lt Anything ‘eritten: 
wists an inscription; a document; a 
manuscript; a book, 
It is not only remembered [In many neipteres, but 


famous for the death ancl Sventaipy of Crassus, 
Sir i Katrapa. 


2 The books of the Old and New Testaments; 
the Bible: used by way of eminence and 
distinction, and often in the plural preceded 
by the definite article; as, we find it stated 
in Scripture or in the Scnptures. 
There is not any action that a tian ought to do or 
forbear, but t4¢ Scrv age res will give him a clear Bre: 
cept or prohibition Somat 
% Anything contained in the Scriptures; a 
e or quotation from the Sc ptures: nh 
ble text. ‘Hanging by the twined thread 
of one doubtful Scripture." Milton. 






Scrip turalist 
7 [Ace literall 


‘In a 


The devil can cite Scnprure for his purpose. Shad. | 


SCROGGY 


Seripture ( (skrip ‘tir, « a. Relating to the 
Bible or the Scriptures; scriptural; as, Scrip- 
ture history. Locke, 
Why are Soriffarr massing put upon oe, without 
taking notice of Scripture caamples. Bp. of Merbwry. 
Scripture-reader (skrip'tir-réd-ér),n. One 
employed to read argite Bible in private 
houses among the orant. 
“applied to the species are wért),n. Apame 
ied to the srienton at Opegrapha or letter 


Scripturian ti Saal ah n Same as 
Seruphurist, 


Seripturient (sk (skri ark at». a. [LL 
seripturio, from skp. to write.) Having 
a desire or pesalin for writing; having a 
liking or itch for gor ply a4 een grand 
scriplurient m Her.’ A. 

P tar-ist), n. = well 
versed in rhe Becictores 
teh (skrich), nA shrill cry; a sereech. 
Perhaps it is the owlet's scrifrA. Coleridge. 


Scrivello (skri- wha n. An elephant’s tusk 
under 20 lbs. weight. 

Scrivener (skriv'nér), n. (O.Fr. escripain, 
It. eerivano, from a LL. acribanus, from L 
seribo, to write.) 1. Formerly,a writer; one 
whose occupation was to draw contracts or 
other writings 
a this business ie and well: 

for your daughter by your servant here : 
My My boy fetch the scrvtener presently. SAak. 
2, One whose business it is to receive money 
to place it ont at interest, and supply those 
who want to raise money on security; a 
money-broker; a financial agent 


How ha im his low tA 
Who eats ah 


— Secrivener's palsy. See Writer's cramp 
under WEITER. 
Scriven-like,t a Like ascrivener. Chaw- 


biculate, Scrobiculated (skré-bik'’t- 

lat, skré-bik’t-lat-ed), a. [L. scrobiculus, 

from ecrobs, a furrow.) In bof. furrowed or 

pitted; having small] pits or ridges and fur- 

rows. 

Scrobiculus cordis (skré-bik’i-lus kor'dis), 
n [L.] In anat, the pit of the stomach. 

Scrode (skrod, skréd),n Same aa 


Scrofula tthe gla -la) m=. [L. perofule, a 
Pg of the glands of the neck, scrofula, 
ding sow, so called be- 
‘ead awi ae ware supposed to be subject to 
a similar complaint.) A disease due to a 
deposit of tubercle in the glandular and 
bony tissues, and in reality af 
culosis or consumption. 1t generally shows 
itself by hard indolent tumours of the glands 
in various parts of the body, but cu 
larly in the neck, behind the ears and under 
the chin, which after a time suppurnate andl 
degenerate into ulcers, from which, instead 
of pus, a white curdled matter is discharged. 
Scrofula is not contagious, but it is often a 
hereditary disease; its first ap is 
most usually between the third and seventh 
year of the child's age, but it may arise be- 
tween this and the age of puberty: after 
which it seldom makes ita firat attack. It 
is promoted by everything that debilitates, 
but it may remain dormant through life and 
not show itself till the next eeoeretiog. 55 
mild cases the glands, after having suppu- 
rated, slowly heal; in others, the eyes and 
lids become inflamed, th ¢ joints become 
ected, the disense gradual] iy extending . 
the ligaments and bones, and producing 
hectic and debilitated state under w 
the patient sinks; or it endsin tnbereutahed 
lungs and pulinonary pers alia Called 
also Struma and K pare -eres 
Scrofulous (skrofi-lus), a. 1. Pertaining 
to scrofula or partaking of its nature; aa, 
scrofinlous tumours; a ecrofulows habit of 
body, —2 Diseased or affected with scrofula. 
Serqfulows persons can oever be duly nourished. 


ari 
Scrofulously (skrof'd-lns-li), ade. In a 
ecrofulous manner. 
Scrofulousness (akrof‘i-lus-nes),. State 
of being emertons: reas 
Bcrog rog), ™. acl agrogag, 
thing shrivelled or stunted; , bo shrivel, 
te | ano a comp. serag.] As unted bush 
In the plural it is generally used 
9 designate thorns, briers, &c., and fre- 
{ror small branches of trees broken off. 
vincial English cnr whe. th ] pp 
sKrogi), a. rovin- 
rae Bee tonos ROG. } 1 Stunted; shriveled. 





ch, chain;  ¢b, 8c. loch; 


g.g0; j, job; 


‘h, Fr. ‘ton; 


ng, sing; H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SCROLL 


2 Abounding with stunted bushes or brush- 


wood. 

Scroll (ekrél), nm [Formerly also ecrow. 
O. Fr. escrol, eacrow, Moc. Fr. ¢erou, a scroll, 
a register; LL seroa, skrva, a memoir, a 
achedule; bably from the Teutonic, in 
which we find such words as Icel. shri, a 
scroll, Sw. akra, a short writing, L.G. achraa, 
by-laws. The form of the English word has 
been influenced by roll, and the French forms 
have been modified in a similar manner. ] 
1. Aroll of paper or parchment; or a writ- 
ing formed into a roll; @ list or schedule. 

The heavens shall be rolled bogether, aga ges : 

&. EERV. 

Here is the somal! of every man's name. Aol, 
2. An ornament of a somewhat spiral form; 
an ornament or appendage distantly resem- 
bling a partially unrolled sheet of paper; as, 
(a) in arch. a convolved or ata ornament, 
variously introduced; specifically, the vo- 
lute of the Tonic and Corinthian capitals 
(6) The curved head of instruments of the 
violin family, in which are inserted the ond 
for tuning the strings. (c) A kind of volute 
ata ship's bow. See SCROLI-HEAD. (d)A 
flourish added to a person's name in ng 
a paper.—3. In her. the ribbon-like appen- 
dage to a crest or escutcheon on which the 
motto is inscribed. 

Scrolled (skréld), a. 1. Inclosed in a scroll 
or roll; formed into a scroll. —2 Ornamented 
with scrolls or scroll-work. 

Scroll-head (skrél‘hed), ». An ornamental 
piece of tim- 
yer at the bow 
of a vessel, 
finished off 
with carved 
work in the 
form of a volute or scroll 
turning outward. Called 
also Billet-head. 

Scroll-saw (skral'sa), n. 
A thin and narrow blad- 
ed reciprocating saw 

Scroll-head. which passes th rough 

a hole in the work-table 
and saws a kerf in the work, which is moved 
about in any required direction on the tabla, 

Scroll-work (skrél'wérk), n. In arch. orna- 
mental work characterized generally by ite 
resemblance to a band, arranged in undula- 
tions or convolutions. . 
an (akrop). Te Jade anh i A Mame) 

ne orery. ‘Every w aud scroop, an 
shout." Diekens. - 

Scrophularia (skrof-d-li'ri-a), a. [From its 
supposed virtue in curing scrofila.] A ge- 
nus of plants, the species of which are 
known by the common name of fig-wort. 
See FIG-WORT. 

Scrophulariaces (skrof'i-li-ri-A"sé-é),n. pl. 






ope! gener pte one of the genera] A very | 


a of perieraone, or oy 
monopetalous exogens, inhabiting 1 arts 
of the world except the coldest, ceblalstur 
about 100 genera and 1900 species, They 
have opposite or alternate entire toothed 
or cut leaves, and usually four or five lobed 
irregular flowers with didynamous stamens, 


Placed in axillary or terminal racemes; with | 


a two-celled ovary and albuminous seeds. 
Many of the genre, such as Digitalis, Calceo- 
laria, Veronica, Pentstemon, i. are Valued 
by gardeners for their beautiful flowers. 
Scrotal (skri'tal), @ Pertaining to the 
écrotum ; as, scrofal hernia, which is a pro- 
trusion of any of the contents of the abdo- 
men into the scrotum. 
Scrotiform (skré’ti-form), a. [L. scrotwin, 
and forma, form.] In bet, formed like a 
double bag, as the nectary in planta of the 
nus Satyrium. 
rotocele (skro'té-sél), n. (Scrotum (which 
ae soa Gr. kel2, a tumour.) A scrotal 


Scrotum (skro‘tum),n. [L.] The bag which 
contains the testicles. 

"0 (skrouj),o.¢. (Comp. Dan. skrugge, 

to stuop,and E shrug.) To crowd; to squeeze. 

ovincial, | 


(skrou), nm. 1.4 Ascroll ‘Serow, or 
schedule of paper,’ Huloet,—2. Curriers’ cut- 
ees or ou ings from cee ns me sane sud 

er redundant parts, used for making glue. 
Scroyle} (skroil), mn (0. Fr. eserowelles; Fr. 
écrouelles, the king's-evil, from L. L. scrofeller, 
from L. scrofule, a swelling of the glands 
of the neck. See SCROFULA] A mean fel- 
low; a wretch. Probably originally applied 
to a person afflicted with king's-evil. 
The scropler of Anglers flout you, kings. SAad, 
Scrub (skrub), v.¢. pret. & pp. eerubbed; ppr. 


| Beruff (skruf), n 
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scrubbing, (Sw. skrubba, Dan. skrubbe, D. 
schrobben, L.G. schrubben, to rub, to scrub; 


presents allied to scrape, weclepe gz itmay | 


from rub, with initial ec, ak, having an 
intens. force.) To rub hard, either with the 
hand or with a cloth or an instrument; 
bran! to rub hard with a brush, or with 
somet ing coarse or rough, for the purpose 
of cleaning. scouring, or making Degas we 
to serul a floor; to scrub a deck; to 
vessels of brass or other metal. 
Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dewt'rous airs, 
Prepared to scrmé the entry and the etairs. Siwy. 

Scrub (skrub), vf To be diligent and penu- 
rious; as, to eerwh hard for a living. 

Scrub (skrub),". [From the verb to serwb.] 
1. A worn-out brush; a stunted broom.— 
2 A mean fellow; one that labours hard and 
lives meanly. 

We should jo there i: | 
dlinenes coceehar aha asohipeeree oe 


3. Something small and mean. 

Scrub (skrub), a Mean; niggardly; con- 
temptible; scrubby. 

How dismal, how solitary, how som} does thistown 
leek! Hf. (Vaipote. 
With a dozen large vessels my vault shall be stored, 
Wo litte normed joint shall come on my board. Sngy?. 

Scrub (skrub), m (Same word as ahrih, 
A. Sax. ecrob, Dan. dial. skrub, a shruli] 
Close, low, or stunted trees or brushwood; 
low underwood, 

He threw himeelf on the heathery nw which met 
the shingle. I. Aughes. 
Scrubbed (skrub'’ed), a. Same as Serubby. 
‘A little serubbed boy, no higher than thy- 

self." Shak. 

Scrubber (skrub’ér),n. 1. One who or that 
Which scrubs; a hard broom or brush.— 
2. An apparatus for ridding coal-gas from 
tarry matter and ammonia. 

Scrubby (skrub'i), a. Small and mean; vile; 
worthless; insignificant; stunted in growth; 
as, a scrubby cur; a scrubby tree. 


| Scrubbyish (skrub’i-izh), a. Somewhat 
scrubby, 


I happen to be sheriff of the county; and, as all writs 
are returnable to me, a serudéyis4 fellow asked me to 
sign oné against you. Colman the Younger. 

Scrub-oak (skrub’dk), mn The popularname 
in the United States for several stunted spe- 
cies of oak, such as Querens ilie(folia, Q. agri- 


[ae ite. 
b-race (skrub'ras), n. A race between 
low and contemptible animals got up for 
amusement. — 
Scrubstone (skrul'stin), n. <A provincial 
term for a species of calciferous sandstone. 
Beruf! (skruf). n. Scurf. 
For sew (which see). ] 
The hinder part of the neck. 
1 shall take you by the errnyfof the neck. Afarryat. 
' e (skrum'‘ij),". See ScRIMMAGE. 
Scrumptious Mites ‘shus), a. 1 Nice; 
ticular; fastidious; fine, [(UCoited States. ] 
2 Delightful; first-rate; as, scrumptious 
weather. ire 
Scrunch (e sh), vt To crush, as with 
the teeth; to crunch; hence, to grind down. 
[have found out that pou must either serwnct them 
(servants) or let them frerwect you. Dinbens, 


Scruple(skro’pl),n. (Fr. scrupule,aecruple, 


from L. serwpwlus, a little stone (dim. of | 


ecrupua, a rough or sharp stone), the twenty- 
fourth part of anything, hence, figuratively, 
a trifling matter, especially o trifling matter 
causing doubt, diMiculty, or anxiety; hence 
doubt, difficulty, uneasiness] 1. A weight of 
20 grains; the third part of a dram, or the 
twenty-fourth part of an ounce in the old 
apothecaries'measure, Hence—2 Any small 


quantity. 
Nature never lends 
The smallest scrapie of her excellence; 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor. After, 
3. In old asfron. a digit. —4. Hesitation os to 
action from the difficulty of determining 
what is right or expedient; doubt, hesita- 
tion, or perplexity arising from motives of 
conscience; backwardnesa to decide or act; 
a kind of repugnance to do a thing, the 
conscience not being satisfied as to its right- 
ness or propriety; nicety; delicacy; doubt. 
Hewas made miserable by the contest between his 
taste and his rerupler, Macaulay. 
Scruple (skri'pl), v.¢. pret. & pp, serupled ; 
ppr. ecrupling. To have scruples; to be re- 
uctant as regards action or decision; to 
hesitate about doing a thing; to duubt: 
often folluwed by an infinitive. 
He sora fled not to eat 


Against his better knowledge. Mitton. 


SCRUTINIZER 


We are often over-precive, aornfliag to Siy or do 
those things which lawfully we muy. | Fudfer, 

Men scenic at the lawfulness of a set form of 
divine worship. Somiit. 

Scruple (skri'pl),v.¢ To have scruples about; 
to doubt; to hesitate to believe; to questiun; 
as, to deruple the truth or accuracy of ag 
account or calculation. [Now rare.) 

The chief officers‘ behaved with all Pasian the per. 
versencss and inanlence’® in the council of state, morn 
ene, Coe oath to be true tothe commonwealth against 
Cc. 


es Stuart or any other person, ffallaone, 
Scrupler (skro'plér), 1. One who scruples: 
a doubter; one who hesitates, ‘Away with 
| those nice acriuplers" Ep. Hall. 
~Berupulist (skri‘pi-list), n One who 
doubts or scruples; a serupler. Sha/tes- 
re (skro'pil-liz), of. pret & pp. 


serupulized; ppr. scrvpulaing. To perplex 
with scruples of conscience, ‘Other articles 
may be so sertipulized." Montagne. 

Serapalosity (skr6-pi-lovi-th) a, [L, aeru- 

losttas, SCRUPLE.] The quality or 
state of being scrupulous; hesitation or 
doubtfulness respecting some point or pro- 
ceeding from the difficulty of determining 
how to act; caution or tenderness arising 
from the fear of doing wrong or offending; 
nice regard to exactness and propriety; pre- 
ciseness. 

The first sacrilege is looked upon with some horror; 
but when they have once made the breach thelr scri- 
fufosify soon retires. De, Af. Afore. 

50 careful, even to rorvpufesiiy, were they to keep 
their sabbath, that they must not only have a time to 
prepare them for that, but a further time also to fF 
Pare them for their very preparations. Soura. 

Scrupulous (skro'pi-lus), a. (L. scrupw- 
fons, Fr. ecrupulewax. SeeSCRUPLE.] 1. Full 
of scroples; inclined to scruple; hesitating 
to determine or to act; cautious in decision 
from a fear of offending or doing we 
‘Abusing their liberty, tothe offence of their 
weak brethren which were serupulows' 
Hooker, — 2.4 Given to making objections; 
captions. Shak.—3.+ Nice; doubtful. 

The Justice of that cause ouglit to be evident; not ob- 
scure, not servpalons, Sacou, 
4. Careful; cautious; vigilant; exact in re- 
garding facts. 

Thave been the more Shs dating ner wary in regard 
the inferences from these observations are of import- 
ance. I ona ware, 
5. Precise; exact; rigorous; punctilious; as, 
a serupulous abstinence from labour. 

Scrupulously (skré‘pi-lus-li), ade. Ina 
scrupulous manner; witha nice regard to 
minute particulars or to exact propriety. 

The duty consists not reenguJowsly in minutes and 

if hours. Fer, Tayler. 

Henry was i> aaatata careful not to ascribe the 
success to humesell. waddizen. 

Scrupulousness (skré'pi-lus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being scrupulous; as, (2) 
the state of having scruples; caution in de- 
termining or in acting from a regard to 
truth, propriety, or expediency. 

Others by their weakness, and fear, and roowparfows- 
wigs, Cannot fully satisfy their own isaaay ag 

ir. Puditer, 
(>) Exactness; preciseness. 

Bcrutable (skro‘ta-bl), a. [See ScruTINyY.] 
Capable of being sulmitted to scrutiny; dis- 
coverable by scrutiny, iniuiry, or critical 
examination. 


Shall we think God 40 scrufaA/¢ or nurselves 40 pene- 
trating that none of his secrets Can escape ust 


Or Af, Afore, 

BScrutation (skrii-ta'’shon), ». [L. serwia- 
tio.) Search; scrutiny. |Rare.] 

Scrutator (skri-ta'tér), 2. (L, from serwtor, 
serufatus, to explore] One who serutin- 
izes: a close examiner or inquirer: @ seru- 
tineer. Ay ike; Bailey. 

Scrutineer (skro-ti-ner), mn, One who scrn- 
tinizes; one who acts as an examiner of 
votes, a3 at an election, &c., to see if they 
are valid . 

Scrutinize (skro'tin-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. eeru- 
tinized ; ppr.servtinizing. (From ecrutiny.] 
To subject to scrutiny; toinvestigate closely; 
to examine or inquire into critically: to re- 
gard narrowly; as, tu scrifinize the mea- 
sures of administration; to scrufinize the 
private conduct or motives of Individuals 

To xerufinize thelr religious motives.’ War- 
burton. 

Scrutinize (skro'tin-iz), i To make scru- 
tiny. ‘Thinks it presumption to scrutinize 


into ite defects." Goldsmith. 
Hatton remained silent and watched him with a 
Krwiinizing eye. I fsracis, 
Scrutinizer (skrii‘tin-iz-¢r), 1. One who 


scrutinizes; one who examines with critical 





Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve;  tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; ¥, Se. fey. 


SCRUTINOUS 


SCUPPER 





Scrutinous (skro’tin-us), a. Closely inquir- | tages in the Geld, in an order! 


img or examining; captioua 
® rover uneasy, & ue, 
Hast vole quecomh ee Dies Aaa wm, 
Scrutinously (skro'tin-us-li), ade. By using 
«Tutiny, searchingly. 
ferutiny ( skro'tin- ik m (L serwtinium, 
Fr. ecrutin, from L. seruéor, to search care- 
fully, to rummage, from ecruta, trash, frip- 
pery] 1 Clee investigation or examina- 
for: mingte inguiry; critical examination. 
Tirscefirth | thought thee worth my nearer thew 
Ace! narroeser area. Af nfo. 
Somewhat may exuly escape, even from a wary 
pes. sluch «i! oot bear the teat of a wantre heen 


# In the primitive church, an examination 
ef catechomens in the last week of Lent, 
who were to receive baer on Easter-day. 
This was performed with prayers, exorciams, 
aml many other ceremonies —3 In the atnon 


daw, a ticket or little paper billet on which | 


a vote Is “ritten —4 An examination by a 
Pes eerste authority of the votes given at 
for the purpose of a inom 

that are bad, and thus correctin 


Scrutiny | (skro’ tin-i), o.f. pret. Dp vert 
faved; ppr. erufinying. To scrutin 
Joh nein. 


(A form of scronge.] 
Te crowd, to compress, to crush; to squceze. 


Spe werr. T 
Scry ¢t (skri}, rt ou 
(skri) mn A flock of of wild: gt Halii- 


Bery | (shri) ». Acry. Bernera. 
Seryne? (skrin) 1. Same as Scrine. 
(skud) © & pret scudded ; ely te 

ding. (A. Sax. eciidan, to run 
flee. O. Sax ecuddian, L.G. and D’ ech 
to set in rapid motion, to shake; Sw. skulle, 
to run quickly; allied to shudder. | 1. To 
run quickly; to be driven or to flee or fly 
with haste; to run with precipitation. 
Sometmmes be ated far of, and there he orn 
Foes fakes road along the level sand. Framyron, 
Nant to be driven with precipitation 
re a tempest with little or no sails 
mil). 1 See eee eking OD iccen a driv- 
:s 
jtation —2.  phentiees> va 
ewiftiy by the wind. nd the dark 
ewift succession flies” Falconer. 
on the scud of the sea." eilow., 
At ht shower. [Provincial Eng- 
— A number of larks, leas than 
a flock 


ala ng, a swift runner; a ecudder. 
*] say,” tail Enet. looking with moch interest at 
Tom, “you ich't a bad pra’, I. ifageaes, 
Scud jekud), of. To pass over quickly. 
Hes lessen cake 
ie smowy groups diffu acad the wale. SArnshene. 
Scudder (skud’ér), n. One who scods. 
Scuddick (skud'ik),n 1 An of small 
raloe. Halliweli.—2 A shilling. [Slang] 
GScuddle (skud’l), ri. pret. ae scuddled ; Ppr: 
oan [A dim. of scuad.) To run with 
a ki 


nau 


g CT 
fel 


ury K pee 


BE 
sls 
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Scuddy (kadija. A neked infant, 
dakod'i) ha nl or young 
chilkd [Scotch } 
Scudlar (skuidi'lar),n A scullion. [Scotch ) 
Sceudo (ako'dd), mn pl. Scudi (sko'dé) = [It, 
a ahield, a crown, from L escutum, a shield: 
eo called from its bearing the heraldic 
shiehl of the prince by whom it was issued. } 
An Italian silver coin of different value in 
the different states in which it was issued. 
The Genoese acudo is equivalent to about 
ba a ae the Roman, 4. 4ad.; the Sardinian 
and Milanese, 37.9 This coin is gradually 
before the decimal coinage of 
the Italian kingdom, but the name is some- 
times given to the piece of 5 lire (about 46.) 
The old Roman gold scudo was worth 10 


ver ecudi 
Seuff (akuf),m. (See SccrT.] The hinder part 
ofthe peck; the scruff. [Provincial ] 


Scuff (akuf ). eu [See ScTFFLE.) To walk 
without raising the feet from the ground or 
Gow; to shuffle, 
Scuff (akuf), vt Ligh oro pt to pasa 
With sa alight touch [Scote 
Scumfie el rei pret ages Pppr. eeu: 
rey. Fiala from A. Sax. sceofan, sciifan, 
te shove (see SHOVE): Sc. scuff, to graze; Sw. 
stufa, to shove. See also SHUFFLE, SHOVEL.) 
To struggle or contend with close grapple; 
to ight tamultuously or confusedly, 
A gailast man prefers to fight to rare disadvan- 


& go, 


[Provincia] English ]—65. In school 


j, job; 





| 


rly way. rerhet than to | 


fruyhe with an 
&iben Rarilitt. 

Scuffle (skui'l), ». [Partly from verb; comp. 
also Dan. akujfe,to hoe.) 1A struggle inwhich 
a oe Soe eae grapple closely; any con- 
uarrel or contest in which the parties 
pact | blindly or without direction; a tu- 
maltuous struggle for victory or superiority; 


tpen the serpent and tears it to 
es; Soe be thie orale, Whe cradle: be ed fa 


overtur Sie &. L' Estrange. 
2 A os pinafore or bib. [Provincial 
English.]—3. A garden hoe. [Provincial 


English. } 

Scuffler (skuflér), = 1. One who scuffles. 
2 In agri a kind of horse-hoe. Its use is 
to cut up weeds and to stir the soil It re- 
sembles the scarifier, but ie much lighter, 
and is employed to work after it. See Sca- 
RIFIER. 

Sceuft poity “A Rag ars written on Son: comp. 


Icel. fi eewuftz, hair.) Same aa 
Seruf, re. Gasket 
, to shade; Bw. 
skugga, 
hide; to shelter. Tae 
Scug (skug),n The declivity of a hill: a 
place of shelter. [Old English and catch. ] 
Sculd (skul-dud’er-i), n. 1. Forni- 
eation; adultery. —2. Grossness; Soe hag < 
macy. ‘Seulduddery sangs.' | 
Seoti [Sentch.] 
Boulk (skulk), vi Bame as Skulk (which 
(akulk’ér), mn. Same as Skulker. 
nm Same as Skull, 
Origin uncertain. Comp. 
1, a bucket; Prov, E. and 


akeel, 5 milk - pan ; also Icel. skola, 
wish) 1 A boat; a cock-boat See 


ScULLER. —2 One who sculla a boat.— 3. A | 


ahort oar, whose loom is only equal in length 
to half the breadth of the boat to be rowed, 
so that oné Man can Manage two, one on 
each side, Also an oar when used to propel 
a hoat by ref | placed over the stern, and 
worked from de to side, the blade, which 
is turned di ally, being always in the 
water, —4. A forge shallow basket without 
a bow handle, saad for carrying frult, po- 
tatoes, fiah, ke. [Scotch.] 

Scull t roxal n. [A form of shoal. See 
SHOAL.] oal or multitude of fish. 

Scull (aku), wf To impel or propel by 
sculls; to propel by moving and turning an 
oar over the stern. 

Bcull-cap (skul‘kap). See SETLL-CAP. 

Sculler (skul’ér),n 1. A boat rowed by one 
man wi 
who sculls or rows with sculls; one who 
impels a boat by an oar over the stern. 

(skul'ér-I), nw, [(O. Fr. escuedilier, o 


place where bowls are kept, escuelle, a bowl, | 


a platter, from L. ecwtella, dim. of sewtra, a 
diah; allied to seufwm, a shield.) <A place 
where dishes, kettles, and other culinary 
utensils are cleaned and kept, and where 


the rough or dirty work connected with the | fav. er 


kitchen is done; a back-kitchen. 
Scullion (skul'yon), n. 
1, A servant that cleans pots and kettles, 
and does other menial services in the kit- 
chen or scullery. Hence—2 A low, mean, 
worthlesa fellow. ‘The meanest scullion 
that followed his cam) South. 
Scullionly (skul'yon- li), a. Like a scullion; 
base: low; mean. ‘Seullionly paraphrase.' 
Milton. 
Sculp (skulp), c.f. [See Scv_pTvuRE] To 
sculpture; to carve; to engrave. 
0 that the tenor of my Just complaint 
Were sculpé with steel on rocks ess == F 
ara tg (skul’pin}, » A smal) sea-fish, the 
Cottua octodecimepinorus, found on the 
American coasta) The gemneous dragonet 
(Callionymus wre) is go called by the Cor- 
nish fishermen. a also pin. 
(skul uly [lL reulptilis. Ree 
SCULPTURE. } sero ‘by carving. * Seculp- 
tile images.” rT. Browne. 


| Sculptor (skulp’tor ), n, One who sculp- 


tures; one who cuta, carves, or hews figures 
in wood, stone, or other like materials. 
Sculptress (akulp’ hg: hey A female artist 
in sculpture. Quart 
tural (skulp'tir-al),a. Pertaining to 


sculpture or ange 
Sculpturally ( yt. al-li),adv. By means 


of sculpture, 

The guaint beanty and character of Baie g natural 
objects, such as intricate branches, , &c., as 
well as that of many animals plumed, 9 ined, or 

, bari ptaradly expresibl wrhin, 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


two aculls or short oars —2 One — 


[See SCULLERY.] | 


Sculpture (skulp'tiir), n. (Fr., from - —_. 
tura, from sculpa, um (also seal Sioa 
grave.] 1. The art o carving, cu 
hewing wood, stone, or other waterialet into 
images of men, beasts, or other things. 
Sculpture also includes the moulding or 
modelling of figures in clay, to be cast in 
bronze or other metal —2 Carved work; any 
work of sculpture, as a figure cut in stone, 
metal, or other solid substance, enoteary 
ing or describing some real or im 

object. ‘Some aweet sculpture drape fen 
head to foot." Tennyson, 


There too, in living sew/ptwre, might be seen, 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen, Dryden, 


Sculpture (skulp’tir), ©.¢. pret. & pp, « 
tured; ppr. pe aint To represent 
sculpture; to carve; to form with the chisel 
or other tool on wood, stone, or metal. 
‘Ivory vases sculptured high.’ Pope. 

The rose that liwes its litth hour 
Is prized beyond the novlpfarrd flower, Fievanf, 


Sculp we (skulp’tir-esk), a. Relat- 
ing Airspeed i e character of sculp- 


ture; after the a ot of sculpture; re- 
serbling sculpture. * Seulpl urrsgue beauty." 
Dr. Caird, 


Scum (skum), n. [Sw. and Dan skum, G. 
schaum, D. echuim, O.H.G, sedin, scum: cor. 
L. spuma, foam. Fr. éewme, 0. Fr, eacume 
fromthe German] 1. The extraneous matter 
or impurities w h rise ty the surface of 
liquors in boiling or fermentation, or which 
form on the surface by other means; also, 
the ecoria of molten metals.—2. The refuse; 
= recrement; that which is vile or worth- 
Lest 


The great and the innocent are eee a De oe 
rove and refuse of the people. 


Scum (skum ne £ pret & pp. ssiuanal 
scumming. the scum from; to clear 
off the im are matter from the surface; to 
skim. on that scum the molten lead.’ 
Dryden. 

Scum (skum), c.i. To throw up scum; to be 
covered with scum. 


Life and the interest of life have saapmen) and 
chi need Uver. Wt. AL AY. Bove. 


Scumber (skum'bér), mn [Contr. from dis- 
cumber.] Dung; especially, the dung of the 
fox. [Obsolete and Provincial. } 

Scumber, Scummer (skum‘bér, skum'ér), 
vi. To dung. (Obsolete and Provincial] 
(oy (skum’bl), ve. pret. & pp. scirm- 

seu mbling. iKreq. of acum.) To 
ene iaht! tly or spread thinly over, a8 an 
oll “eg pe drawing, or the like, with 
cpeane or semi-opague colours to modify 


Scumble (skum’bl), n In painting, the 
toning down of a picture by sad colours. 
‘Whether your drawing is to be brought 
suddenly to a sharp edge or agcwmble,’ T. 

tater 


Beummar (ékuins'tr),n. He whoor that which 
acurms; 2 pig Z an instrument used for 
sain off the scum of liquors; a akimmer. 


nando, See np Ths 
(skum'ingz), The matter 
en rom boili lator as, the seum- 
mings of the boiling- 
Scummy (skum'‘i), a. ‘Covered with scum. 


Breathe away as ‘twere all sewmreey nae 
From of a crystal pool. Arad, 


Scuncheon (skun'shon), nm The stones or 
arches thrown across the angles of a square 
tower to papper the alternate sides of the 
octagonal spire; also, the cross pieces of 
timber across the angles to give strength 
and firmness toa frame, See SCONCHEON, 
SQuiINcH. 

Scunner (skun‘ér), vi [A Scotch word: 
A. Sax. ecunian, to shun, onscunian, to shun, 
to loathe] 1. To loathe ; to nausente; to 
fee] disrust.—?. To startle at anything from 
doubtfulness of mind; to shrink back from 

Pl (skun'ér), n. Loathing; abhor- 
rence. [Scotch.] 

Scup (skup), % [From Indian name.] The 
name given in Rhode Island to a small fish 
Delonge to the sparoid family. In New 

Sony (akap) w. (D. cop, kwing) Ave 
; up), 1. .Aswing ) Aswing: 
A torn still still retained ty the descendants of 
Poe Dutch settlers in New York. 

bles ees i In Sew York, to swing. 
er u ta ri. [Generally connected 
wv gwonl, however, refers it 
~ ‘0. tr ‘ind 7p escupir, to spit; Arete, 
skopa, to epit. The Teutonic forms @. spe i- 







w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SCUPPER-HOLE 


os epy-gat, lit. 
erivation.) uf a channel cut Leb, 
the water-ways and iden of a ship at pro 
distances, and lined with lead, for ex 
off the water from the deck. 
sounper sole (skup'ér-hél), mn. A seupper. 
See OUPPER. 
Scupper-hose(skup'ér-héz),n. A leathern 
pipe attached to the mouth of the scuppers 
of the lower deck of a ship to prevent the 
water from entering. 
-nail (skupar- nil}, n. <A nail with 
a very broad head for covering a large sur- 
face of the iy enbie D 
A ; ce none) n, The Ame- 
can name for a species o e, BU 
to be a variety of Vitie pul welipien. cultivated 
and found wild in the Southern States. 
is anid to have come from Greece. 
Scupper-plug (skup'ér-plug),m A plug to 
stop a ecupper. 
Scur (skér), vi To move hastily; to scour. 
[Obsolete or provincial. | 
The light shadows 


That in a thought rewr o'er the fields of corn. 
Bean, & Fi 


Scurf(skéerf),n [0.E. also scory, ecraf, A.Sax. 
eeurs, Tcel. skurfur (pL), Dan. ebure, Sw, 
skorf, G. schorf, scurf.) 1. A material com- 
posed of minute voriond of the dry external 
ecales of the cuticle. These are, in moderate 
quantity, continually separated by the fric- 
tion to which the surface of the body is sub- 
ject, and are in due propectsin By roe by 
others d ited on the inner surface of the 
cuticle, Small exfoliations of the cuticle, 
or scales like bran, occur naturally on the 
scalp, and take place after some eruptions 
on the skin, a new cuticle being formed un- 
derneath during the exfoliation. When scurf 
separates from the skin or scalp in unna- 
tural quantities, it constitutes the disease 
ealled pityriams, which, when it affects 
children, ia known by the name of dandruff. 
Her crafty head 


Was overgrown with scarf and filthy scald, 
Spencer. 


2. The soil or foul remains of anything ad- | 
[Rare. ] 


herent. 
The seur/is worn away of cach feenniiticd crime. 


3%. Anything adhering to the surface. 


There stood a hill whose iy top 
Shone with a glossy sewey. AMultov, 


4. In bot. the loose acaly matter that is found 
on some leaves, cke. 
(skerf), m Another name for the 
bull-trout. 
Scurfiness (skérf'i-nes),n. The state of being 
scurly. Skelton. 
(ekérf'i), a. 1 Having seurf; covered 
with scurf.—2. Resembling scurf. 
Scurrer (skér'ér), n. One who scurs or 
moves hastily. BLerners. [Obsolete or pro- 


vincial) 
le (skur'ril), a. ([L. sewrrilis, from 

scurra, & buffoon, a jester.) Such as befits 
a buffoon or vulgar jester; low; mean: 

‘ossly poo totem in languag ; lewdly 

ocose; Bc OUs; 88, ech scoffing ; 
peurrilt taunts, 

A scurriie or obscene jest will better advance 


at the court of Charles than your father's ancient 
name, Sur IF, Scott, 


Scurrility (skur-ril'l-ti), nm. [Fr. sewrrilité, L. 
scurrilifas, See SCURRILE.] 1. The quality of 
being scurrilous; low, vile, or obscene jocu- 
larity. ‘ Please you to abrogate scurrility." 
Shak.—2 That which is scurrilous; such 
low, indecent or abusive language 
as ig nsec hy mean fellows, buffoons, fentery, 
and the like; grossness of abuse or invec- 
tive; obscene jeats, &c. 

We must acknowledge, and we on 
that our public papers have aboun 


Scurrilous (ekur’ril-ns), a. 
and indecent language of the meaner sort 
AP ea ta or such as only the license of | 

oons CAN Warrant; as, a scurrilous fel- 

low. ‘A scurrilous fool.’ Fuller.—2. Con- 

taining low indecency or abuse; mean; foul, 

vile; obscenely joc ; 8, scurrilous lan. 
guage. 

He is ever merry, bot still modest; not dissolved 


into undecent laughter, of tickled with wit scurrid- 
ower or injunous. Habingien, 


3. Opprobrions; abusive; offensive; infa- 
mous 


How often is a person, whose intentions are to do 

good lly Seton works he publishes, treated in a5 tcwer- 

rifoas a manner as if be were an enemy Ml ina. 
aire, 


Scurrilously (skur'ril-uz-li), adr. In a seur- 
Fate, far, fat, fall; 


to lament, 
im sonny. 
Safin hirate, 


mé, met, hér; 


it-hole) confirm his | 





1, Using the low | 


pine, pin; 


6 


rilous manner; with gross abuse; with low 
indecent language. 


Tt is barbarous inciviliry sewrrilewsly ei 5 
others count religion, 


a vi 
ww 
Scurrilousness (skur‘ril- scopy 
quality of Rese acorrilous ; ecency of 
la poses al rasa scurril ty. 
Scurry (skur'ri e.i (Comp. acur, skir, parle 
epurry move rapidly; to hasten away or along; 
to hurry, 
He commanded the horsemen of the i Fs to 
fcurey to the trenches. va, 


monrey (Home) n. Hurry; haste; vate. 


(skér'vi-li), ade. Ip ascurvy man- 
ner; “agely meanly; with coarse and vulgar 


incivi ty. 
The el were pever more learned, or 50 reour- 
wily treate SwyT. 


Scurviness (skér'vi-nes), n. The state of 
being scurvy; meanness; Vilenesa. 

gourvy (sker'vi), n. [From sewrf (which see) ] 
A disease essentially piers ign in a de- 
praved condition of the blood, which chiefly 
affects cailors and such as are deprived for 
a considerable time of fresh provisions and 
adue quantity of vegetable food, It is char- 
acterized by livid spots of various sizes, 
sometimes minute and sometimes | 
paleness, languor, lassitude, and dep aon 
of spirits, general exhaustion, pains in the 
limba, ne with fetid breath, spungy 
and bleeding gums, and 


most all the mucous membranes. It is 


much more prevalent in celd climates than | 


in warm. Fresh vegetalles, farinaceous sub- 
stances, and brisk fermented liquors, good 
air, attention to A sg prieet am and due exer- 
cise, are poche, the principal remedies; but 
the most useful article, both as a preventa- 
tive and as a curative agent, is lime or le- 
mon juice. 

(skér'vi), a. 1. Scurfy; covered or 
affected by scurf or scabs; soably; diseased 
with scurvy. ‘ Sewrey or scabbed." Ley. 
xxi, 20.—2. Vile; mean; low; vulgar, worth- 
are contemptible; as, a fellow. 
‘A very scur 
funeral." Shak. That # custom of 
taking tobacco." Swift.—3. Offensive; mis- 
chievous; malicious; as, a scurry trick. 

yu sfoice waiver snc provekin 
nd & fc ove Terms 
Agua yori. hal 


¥-erass (skér'vi-gras), mn. [A corrup- 
tion of scurry-cress, 80 named because 
os a cure for seurry.] The common name of 
several British species of plantsof the genus 


bleeding from ai- | 


Cochlearia, nat. order Crucifere. They are | 


herbaceous plants, having alternate leaves, 
the flowers disposed in terminal racemes, 
and usually white. The common scurvy- 

grass (C. oficinalis) grows abundantly on 
thas sen coast, and along rivers near the sea. 


The leaves have an acrid and slightly bitter | 
taste; they are eaten ns a salad, and are. 


antiscorbatic and stimulating to the diges- 


tive Organ 
Some sews ty gerace do bring, 
That inwardly applied's a wondrous sovereign thing. 
DOvrayian, 


"Scuse (skis), n. Excuse. Shak. 

Scut (skut), mn. [Icel. shot, a Sox's tail; comp. 
L. cauda, W. cic, a tail: cuta, "sho ] 
A short tail, such as that’ Bi a hare or deer. 

How the Indian hare came to have a loo tail, 
whereas that part in others attains no higher than a 
sont, Sir 7. Browne, 

8cu (ski'taj), n. [LL sewtagium, from 

L. sewfum, a shield.) In fewdal law, same 

as ge. 

No ald of sewfege should be assessed bot by con- 
sent of the Sivdng chs Mailowe 
Scutate (ski'tat), a. [L. sevfatus, from seu- 
tum, a shield.) 1. In bot. formed like an 
ancient round buckler; as, a scufate leaf.— 
2. In cool, applied to a surface protected by 

1 scales. 

-Scutch (skuch), ef [Perhaps same as scotch, 
to cut, to strike; comp. also Fr. eecoase, a 
husk, a8 of a lean or a; escosser, to remove 
the husk from.] 1. To beat; to drub. [Old 
English and Scotch. 2. To dress by beating; 
specifically (¢) tn flax manu. to beat off and 
separate, as the woody parts of the stalks 
of fax; to awingle. (@ In cotton manw/, 
to se arate, as the individual fibres after 
they have heen loosened and cleansed. (c) In 
eilk manus, to disentangle, straighten, and 
cut into lengtha, as floss and refuse silk. — 
Scuviching machine, a machine fur rough- 
dressing fibre, a8 flux, cotton, or eilk. 

Scutch (skuch), n. Same as Seutcher, 2 


note, not, mdve; tadbe, tub, byl; 


: 


tune to sing at & man's | 


Scutellum 


SCUTIBRANCHIATE 


Scutcheon (ekuch‘on), mn. [A contr. of: ee- 
cutcheon (which see)] 1. A shield for ar- 
morial bearings; un emblazoned shield; an 
eacutcheon. 

A shielded feutchern blushed with blood of kings 
anid queens. caer. 

They tore down the semfcheenr bearing the anng 
of the amily of Caraifa. Prescott, 

2 In ane. arch. the shield or plate on o 
door, from the centre of which hung the 
door handle.—8. The ornamental cover or 
frame toa key-hole.—4. A name- yon as on 
a coffin, pocket-knife, or other object. 

Scutcher (skuch’ér), 9. 1. One whoscutches, 
2. An implement or machine for scutching 
fibre. See SCuTCH, vi. 

Bcute (skit), nv, 1. Feufum, a buckler.) 
Lt A small shield. Gascoigne. —2 A scale, 
as ofa reptile. ee SCUTUM.—4&. An ancient 
French gold coin of the value of 3. 4d. 


eterling. 
Scutel (skii'tel), mn. Sameas Seutellum. 
Scutella (skii-tel'la), n. pl Scutelle (ski- 
tel'lé). (L., a salver, dim. of sewtra, a tray.) 
Ome of the horny plates with which the feet 
of birds are generally more or leas covered, 
especially in front, 
Bcutellaria (skii-tel-la'ri-a), n. [L seufella, 
a salver, in allusion to the form of the 
ealyx.] <A genus of herbaceous annuals 
or perennials, natives of many different 
arta of the world, nat, order Labiate. 
het are erect or decumbent, with often 
ed, sometimes pinnatifid leaves, and 
whorled or a8 hloe, violet, scarlet, or 
yellow flowers. There are two British ape- 
cles, S. galericulata and S. minor, known 
by the common name of skull-cap. pm 
ow on the banks of rivers and lakes, 


in we laces. 
Scutellate, Bcutellated (skii'tel-lat, eki’- 
tel-lat-ed ), a. (See SCCTELLA.) Formed 
ea 


pes or platter: divided into small 
plate-like Sata. i aa, t the scutellated bone 


of a stu 

| Soutellidve ( (aki. tele Tae n. pl. [L., sewtelta, 
a saucer, and Gr. ecidog, ee cane, ] A 
family of radiated animals, belunging to the 
class Echinodermata and order Echinidm, 
having o shell of a circular or elliptic form, 
frequently v oe rag Mawar The amWulacra 
are so arranged as to bear some resemblance 
to the petals of a flower. There are many 


nera and species, both recent and fosail; 
these forms being ‘popularly named * cake- 
urchins. 


(skii-tel'li-form), a [L sen- 
telld, asaucer, and forma, shape.) Scutel- 
late. In bot. the same as patelliform, but 
oval instead of round, as the embryo of 


(skii-tel’um), nm. pl. Scutella 
(ski-tel’a). [L., dim. of seufwm, a shield.) 
1. In bot. a term used to denote the small 
cotyledon on the outside of the embryo of 
wheat, Inserted a litth lower down than 
the other more perfect cotyledon, which is 
Pressed close to the 
albumen,—2. A term 
applied to the little 
coloured cup or diac 
found in the sub- 
stance of lichens, 
containing the tubes 
filed with sporules, 
os in the annexed 
figure of Lecanocra 
tartarea.—S. In enfom. a part of the thorax, 
sometimes invisible, sometimes, as in some 
Hemiptera, large, and covering the elytra 
and abdomen. 

Scutibranchian, Scutibranchiate (ski- 
ti-brang'ki-an, ski-ti-brang'ki-dt), n, A 
member of the order Scutibranchiata, 





Scutella ln Codbear 
(Leanaera farina), 


*~Scutibranchiata (sk0'ti-brang-kl-a"ta). 1. 


i (L, scutum, ashield, and branchue, gille ] 
é name given to an order of hermaphro- 





Scutibranchiata—Venus’ Ear (Maliotir tubercudata), 


dite casteropodons molluscs, including those 
which have the gills covered with a shell in 
the form of a shield, os the Haliotis, or 
ear-ehell. 
Scutibranchiate (skii-ti-brang’ki-at), @ 
Pertaining to the order Scutibranchiata ; 
¥, Sc. fey. 


oll, pound; _iti, Sc. abune; 


SCUTIFEROUS 
uns the gills protected by a shicid-like 
Scatiferous (ski-tifér-us), a. [L. scufwm, 
ws shield, and /fero, to bear.) Carrying a | 
shield or buckler. 


Seatiform (ski’ti-form), a. (L. sewtwm, a 
backier, and /urma, form.) Having the 
form uf a buckler or shield. 

Scatter (skut’ér),c.¢. [From or allfed to acud; 


comp. scuttle, to run.) To run or scuttle | 


away with short quick steps; to scurry. 


I sae bre Miss Hoghes scattering across the field. 
Mrs. iH. Wead, 


Scuttle (skut1), n [A Sax. scutel, scuttel, | 


a dish, a scuttle; Icel ecutill; from L. acw- 
teUa, dim. of scutra, a dish or platter.) 1. A 
uroad shallow basket: so ed irom its 
resemblance to a dish. 


The carth and stones they are fain to 
eader them fect in srcffies and baskets. 


holding coals. 

Seattle (akut1). » [Probably for s/witle, 
a dim from the verb to shut. Comp. also 
O. Fr. eacoutille, Mod. Fr. écoutille, Sp. eaco- 
éiiia, a hatchway: origin doabtiul) 1 A 
square hole in the wall or roof of a house, 
with a lid; also, the lid that covers such an 
opening —2 Naul.asmall hatchway or open- 


ing in the deck, with a lid for covering it; | 


also, a like hole in the side of a ship, or 
thrvoagh the coverings of her hutchways, 
&c.— Aw-secutties, ports in a ship for the 
admission of air. 

Scuttle (skut1), r.¢. (From the noun. | Naui. 
to cut holes through the bottom or sides of 
a ship, for any purpose; to sink by making 


holes through the bottom; as, to scitile o | 


shi 
. He was the mildest manner] man 
That ever tcuftial ship or cuta throat. Ayre. 
Scuttle (skut1), ci pret. & pp. scwtiled; 
ppr. scuftling. [A form of seuddle, a frei. 


of scud.) Torun with affected precipitation: | 


to hurry: to scuddle. ‘The oli fellow 
scuttled out of the room.’ Arbuthnot 

Scuttle (skat’1), ». [See the verb.) A quick 
pace; a short run. ator. 

Scuttle-butt, Scuttle-cask (skut'l-but, 
skntl-kask) n <A butt or cask willia hole, 
covered by a lid, in its side or top, for hold- 
ing the fresh water for daily use in a ship 
or other vessel. 

Scuttled-butt (skutld-but), n. 
Seuttie-brett. 

eeurtle Sah (skut’Il-fish), n The cuttle- 


Scutum («ki‘tum), » [L.) 1. The shield of | 


the heavy-a7med Roman legioniries. It 
Was generally oval or of a semi-cylindrical 








LE 
Various forms of the Roman Scutum. 
shape, made of wood or wicker-work, covered 
wit 
iron.—2. In anat. the patella or kuee-pan, 
from its shape.—8. In zool. (a) the second 


se-tion of the upper surface of the serment | 
of an insect. (5) Any shield-like plate, es- | 


pevially such as is developed in the integu- 
Dent of many reptiles —4¢ In old law, a 
pent-honse nae ae ne 7 ‘i 
Scybala (sib’a-la), n. pl. [Gr shyhalon, 
dtmz] In pathol. small indurated jills or 
fragments into which the feces become con- 
verted when too Jong retained in the colon. 
(sit), mn. The curve cut ina body piece 
uf a garment before the sleeve is sewed in, 
tw suit ny vue o the orn 
Scylet (sil), r.¢ Sax. scylan, to separate, 
to withdraw.}] Toconceal; to veil Chau- 
cer. 





ch, chain; ¢éh, Sc. loch; g,90; j, job; h, Fr.ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 






fi 
Habewsil. | 


2 A wide-mouthed metal pan or pail for | 


Same as | 


leather, and defended with plates of | 


7 


SEA 





soy llsas. (sil-lé‘a), n. =A genus of nudibran- 

chiate gasteropods. 

(S. pelagica) is found on the /’'ucha natana, 

Sey ulf-w ‘ail lar an, cae appests ‘. 
-li'ri-an), a, One of the fami 

Scyllaridm. 


Scyllarids (sil-li'ri-dé), n. pl. [See below.] 
A family of long-tailed decapodous crabs, 
characterized hy the wide, flat carapace, the 
large and leaf-like outer antennm, and the 
partly flexible tail-fan, by which they drive 
themselves through the water. They live in 
moderately shallow water, where the bed of 
the sea is soft and muddy. Here they bur- 
row rather deeply, and only issue from their 
retreat for the purpose of seeking food. 

Scyllarus (sil-li'rus), n. [Gr. sryllaros, a 
kind of crab.] A genus of long-tailed ten- 
footed crustaceans, family Scyllaridm, of 
which there are eeveral species, some of 
which are eatable, and in Japan are con- 
sidered na delicacies. 

Litidge (si-li’i-dé), mn pl [Gr ehylion, a 
kind of shark.) The dog-fishes, a family of 
small-sized, hut very abundant sharks, three 
species of which occur off our own coasts. 
They have a pair of spiracles, two dorsal 


fins placed above the ventrala, which latter | 


are alMlominal in position, and an anal fin; 
their branchial apertures, which are small, 
are situated above the base of the pectoral 
fin. They are oviparous, depositing their 
ecys fecundated in curious obloug horny 
cases, provided with filamentary append- 


ages. These cases are frequently cast upon | 


the beach, and are known as mermaid's- 
ureex OF sea-purees,. See D0-FISH. 

etar, tar (sim’i-tér), 1». A short 

sword with a convex blade. See Scri- 


TAR. 
fda (sim'ni-dé),n pl [Gr. shyness, 
4 lion's whelp.) A family of sharks, desti- 
tute of an anal fin, ut possessing two dor- 
sals, neither of which is furnished with 
spines. 
nearly equal, and the head is furnished with 
a pair of small spiracies. 
shark is the best known species. 
Scyphiform (skifi-form), a. (Gr. 


froctification of some of the lichens. 


Scyphulus (sif’t-lua), n. 


the seta of Hepaticm arises. 

Scyphus (ski'fus), n, (Gr. ahyphoa, a cup or 
goblet.) 1. A kind of large drinking-cwp 
anciently used by the lower orders among 
the Grecks and Etroriana. Fairholt,—2 In 
bet, the coronet or cup of such planta os 
narcissus; olso, in lichens, a cup-like dila- 
tation of the podetinm or stalk-like elonga- 
tion of the thallus, bearing shields upon its 
margin. 

tale (si'ta-lé),n. [L. and Gr.) A genns 
of very poisonous snakes. The species ore 
stout, cylindrical, and rather long. The 
back and tail possess keeled scales. The 
polson-fangs resemble those of the rattle- 
suake, Oue species, 5. pyramidum, is very 
lentiful near Cairo and in the neighbour- 
wml of the pyramida. 
Bcythe (siTH), m [Better written «ithe; 


A. Sax. stthe for wigthe, Icel. sigth; from | 


root of wickle.] L An instrument used in 


mowing or reaping, consisting of a long | 


curving blade with a sharp edge, made fast 
at a proper angle ton handle, which is bent 
into a convenient form for swinging the 
blade toadvantage. Most sevthen bs 
rojecting handles fixed to the principal 
andle, by which they are held. The real 
line of the handle ia that which passes 
through both the hands, and ends at the 
head of the blade. 


and by moving these handles wp or down 


the main handle, each mower can place | 


them 60 as licst suits the natural size and 
position of his body. For laying cut corn 
evenly, acradle, as itis called, may be nsed. 
The cradle ia a species of comb, with three 
or four long teeth parallel to the back of 
the blade, and fixed in the handle. Fig. 2 
shows a species of scythe which has been 
called the cradle-scythe, as it is regularly 


The common species | 


The lobes of the coudal fin are | 
The Greenland | 


ay phos, 
acup, and E. form.) Goblet-shaped, as the 


[Dim. of seyphius.} | 
n bof. the cup-like appendage from which | 


ave two | 





This may be a straight | 
line or a crooked one, generally the latter, | 


used with the cradle for reaping in some | 


localities. It hnsa short branching handle 
somewhat in the shape of the letter ¥, hav- 
jug two small handles fixed at the extremi- 
ties of the two branches at right angles to 
the plane in which they lie. 


The Hainault | 


ecythe is a scythe used with only one han, | 


and is employedl when the corm is mich 
laid and entangled. The person has a hook 


in one hand with which he collects a small 
bundle of the straggling corn, and with the 
ecythe in the other hand cuts it—2 A 





1, Common Scythe. 2, Cradle Scythe 


curved sharp blade anciently attached to 
the wheels of war chariots. 

Scythe (sifu), vt. pret. & pp. seythed; ppr. 
seything. 1, To mow; to cut with a scythe. 
or as withascythe. ‘Time has not seythed 
all that youth begun." Siak,.—2. To arm or 
furnish with a scythe or scythes. ‘Chariots, 
seythed, on thundering axles rolled." Glover, 

Scytheman (sifH'man)n (One who uses a 
seythe; amower. ‘The stooping scythe man.’ 
Marston. 

Scythe-stone (sith'stin), m <A whetstone 
for sharpening scythes. — 

Scythian (sith i-an),a. Pertaining toScythia; 
a ame given in ancient times to a vast, in- 
definite, and almost unknown territory 
north and east of the Black Sea, the Caspian, 
and the Sea of Aral. 

Scythian (sith'i-an),n. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Scythia. ‘The barbarous Scythian,’ 


ak. 

Scythrops (sith'rops), n. [Gr. abythroa, 
Lhe and dpe, aspect.) The channel-bill, 
a genus of birds belonging to the cuckoo 
family. Only one species is known, the §. 
Nove Hollandi«, a very handsome and ele- 
gantly coloured bird inhabiting part of 
Australia and some of the Eastern Islands, 
about the size of the common crow. It has 
a l and curiously formed beak, which 

ives it so singular an aspect, that on a 
hasty glance it might almost be taken for a 
toucan ae yey - ror. aye 

Scytodepsic (sit-d-dep’sik), a. [Gr. shytoe, 
a hide, and depeed, to tan.) Pertaining to 
the business of a tanner. [Rare.)]—Sryto 


de nae Prine, taunin.—Scytodepmnc acid, 
ulic acid. 
Sdayn,} Sdeignt (edin),n.andv.¢. Disdain. 
Spenser. 


eath (edeth), interj. [Corrupted from 
God's death.) Anexclamation generally ex- 
pressive of impatience. ‘‘Sdeath I'll print 
it." Pope, 
Sater f 


The rabble should have first unrooful the city. 


Sie, 

Sdeinfult (sdin'fyl), a. Disdainful. 

Sea (#6), (A. Sax. oe, DD. eee, zee, 0. Fria. 
oe, Dan. #6, Icel, ser, ajdr, sjor Y being 
merely the nom. sign), G. see, Goth. sara, 
sea; same root as Gr. Awed (for ened), it rains; 
Skr. sara, water. Grimm thinks ea and 
soul are both from a root signifying restless 
billowy movement, See Sov) 1. The 
general name for the continuous masa of 
enlt water which covers the greater part 
of the earth's surface; the orean. (See 
OCEAN.) The term is aleo applied in a 
more limited though indefinite setse to an 
offshoot of the main sea or ocean which, 
from its position or configuration, ia con- 
sidered deserving of a special name, as the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Black Sea, the Bal 
fic Sea, &c. Inland lakes, in some ca 
are alao called sens, as the Caspian an 
Aral Seas, the Sea of Galilee.—Z A wave; 
a billow; a surge; as, the veesel shipped a 
eet, 

The broad sear swell'd to meet the keel, 
And swept behind, Jewmy rou. 

8. The awell of the ocean in a tempest, or 
the direction of the waves: as, we head the 
aca, —4. Any large quantity; anocean; aflood; 
as, a seo of difficulties, "That era of Llood.,* 
Fikon Basilik?, *Deep-lrenched in a sea 
of care." Shak,—6, A large hasin, cistern, 
or laver which Solomon maile in the temple, 


SEA-ACORN 





so large as to contain more than six thou- 
sand gallons. This was called the Brazen 
Sea, and used to hold water for the priests 
to wash themselves. 2 Chr. iv. 2 —At sea, (a) 
on the open sea; out of sight of land. ‘When 
two vessels speak at sea.’ Dana. (b)Ina 
vague uncertain condition; wide of the 
mark; quite wrong; as, you are altogether 
at sea in your guesses.— At full sea, at high 
water; hence, at the height. ‘God’s mercy 
was at full sea.’ Jer. Taylor.—Beyond the 
sea, or seas, out of the realm or country. — 
Cross sea, chopping sea, waves moving in 
different directions. — The four seas, the seas 
bounding Britain, on the north, south, east, 
and west. ‘Within the four seas, and at 
the distance of less than five hundred 
miles from London.’ Macaulay. ‘A fi 
matchless between the four seas.’ w- 
rence.—To go to sea, to follow the sea, to 
follow the occupation of a sailor.—Half 
seas over, half drunk. ‘Our friend the 
alderman was half seas over.’ Spectator. 
{Colloq.) — Heavy sea, a sea in which the 
waves run high. — The high seas, or main 
sea, the open ocean; as, a piracy on the 
high seas.— A long sea, a sea having a uni- 
form and steady motion of long and ex- 
tensive waves. — Molten sea, in Scrip. the 
name given to the great brazen laver of the 
Mosaic ritual. 1 Ki. vii. 28-26.—On the 
sea, by the margin of the sea, on the sea- 
coast. ‘Aclear-wall’d city on the sea.’ Ten- 
nyson.— Short sea, a sea in which the waves 
are irregular, broken, and interrupted, so 
as frequently to break over a vessel's bow, 
side, or quarter. —[Sea is much used in com- 
position, many of the compounds being self- 
explanatory. A number of others are given 
below.) 

Sea~-acorn (sé’a-korn), n. A namesometimes 
given to the Balani, small crustaceans pos- 
sessing triangular shells, and which encrust 
rocks, from their fancied resemblance to the 
oak-acorn. 

Sea -adder (sé’ad-ér), n. The Gasterosteus 
spinachia, or fifteen-spined stickleback, a 
species of acanthopterygious fish found in 

e British seas. 

Sea-anemone (sé’a-nem-o-ne), n. The 
popular name given to the actinias, a celen- 
terate genus (class Actinozoa) of animals. 
They are distinguished by the cylindrical 
form of the body, which is soft, fleshy, and 
capable of dilatation and contraction. The 
same aperture serves for mouth and vent, 
and is furnished with numerous tentacula, 
by means of which the animal seizes and 
secures its food. These tentacula, when 
expanded, give the animals somewhat the 
appearance of flowers. They may be very 
numerous, in some cases exceeding 200 in 
number, and are asa rule capable of bein 
retracted within the body when the anim 
is irritated. When fully expanded the ap- 
pearance of the sea-aneniones in all their 
varieties of colour is exceedingly beautiful. 
But upon the alightest touch the tentacles 
can be quickly retracted within the mouth- 
aperture, and the animal becomes a mere 
mass of jelly-like matter 

Sea-ape (sé’ap), 2. 1. The name given by 
some to the sea-otter, from its gambols.— 
2. The sea-fox or fox-shark. 

Sea - bank (sé’bangk), n. 1. The sea-shore. 
‘The wild sea-banks.’ Shak.—2. A bank or 
mole to defend against the sea. 

Sea-bar (sé’bar), n. The sea-swallow. 

Sea -barrow (sé’bar-6), n. The egy-case of 
the skate or thornback. Called also Sea- 

ncushion. 

dea-basket (sé’bas-ket),n. See BASKET-FISH. 

Sea-bass, Sea-basse (sé’bas),n. See Bass. 

Sea-bear (sé’bar), n. 1. The white or Polar 
bear (Ursus or Thalarctos maritimus) —2. A 
species of seal (Arctocephalus ursinus) found 
in t numbers about Kamtchatka and 
the Kurile Islands. Having larger and better 
developed limbs than the generality of seals, 
it can stand and walk better than the other 
members of the family. The furis extremely 
soft and warm, and of high value. 

Sea-beard (sé’bérd), n. A marine plant, 
Conferva rupestris. 

Sea-beast (26’bést), n. A beast of the sea 
‘That sea-beast Leviathan.’ Milton. 

Sea-beat, Sea-beaten (2é’bét, sé’bét-n), a. 
Beaten by the sea; lashed by the waves. 
‘Along the sea-beat shore.’ Pope. 

Sea-beet (sé’bét), n. See BRTA. 

Sea-belt (sé’belt), ». A plant, the sweet 

fucus (Laminaria saccharina), which grows 

upon stones and rocks by the sea-shore, the 
fronds of which resemble a belt or girdle. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; | mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 
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Sea-bent Neda: n. See AMMOPHILA. 
Sea-bird (sébérd), n. A general name for 
sea-fowl or birds that frequent the sea. 
Sea-biscuilt (sé’bis-ket), n. Ship-biscuit. 
Sea-blubber (sé’blub<r), n. A name some- 
times given to the medusa or jelly-fish. 
Sea-board (sébérd), n [Sea and board, 
Fr. bord, side.} The sea-shore; the coast- 
line; the sea-coast; the country bordering 
on the sea. 
Sea-board (sé’bird),a. Bordering on the sea 
Sea-boat (séb6t), n. A vessel considered as 
regards her capacity of withstanding a storm 
or the force of the sea 
wee bore (sé’bord), n. and a. Same as Sea- 


. Spenser. 
Sea-bordering (sé’-bor-dér-ing), @. Border- 
ing or lying on the sea. Drayton. 
Sea-born (sé’born), a. 1. Born of the sea; 
roduced by the sea ‘ Neptune and his sea- 
Seen niece.” Waller.—2. Borm at sea. 
Sea-borne (sé’born), @. Wafted or borne 
upon the sea ‘Sea-burne coal.’ Mayhew. 
Sea-bound (sé‘vound), a. Bounded by the 


sea. 
Sea-boy (sé’boi), 2 A boy employed on board 
ship. ‘The wet sea-boy.’ Shak. 


Sea-breach (sé’bréch), n. Irruption of the 
sea by breaking the banks. Sir R. L' Estrange. 
Sea-bread (sé’bred), n. Same as Hard-tack. 
Sea-bream Ey: n. See BREAM. 
Sea-breeze (sé’bréz), n. See BREEZE. 
Sea-brief (sévréf), n. Same as Sea-letter. 
Sea-buckthorn (sé’buk-thorn), 7. A plant 
of the genus Hippophae, the H. rhamnoides. 
Called also Sallow-thorn. See HIPPOPHAE. 
Sea-bugloss (sé’bi-glos), n. A plant of the 
nus Lithospermum, the LD. maritimum. 
alled also Sea-gromwell. 
Sea-built (sé’bilt), a. 1. Built for the sea. 
The sea-bx3%¢ forts (ships) in dreadful order move. 


Dryden. 
2. Built on the sea. 

Sea-cabbage, Sea-kale (sé’kab-baj, sé’kal), 
n. A plant of the genus Crambe, the C. 
maritima. See CRAMBE. 

Sea-calf (sé’kaf), n. The common seal, a 
species of Phoca, the P. vitulina of Linnseus 
and the Calocephalus vitulinus of Cuvier. 

The sea-calf or seal is so called from the noise he 
makes like a calf, N. Grew. 

Sea-cap GeKap), n. Acap made to be worn 
atsea Shak. 

Sea-captain (sé’kap-tan or sé‘kap-tin), 2x. 
The commander of a ship or other sea-going 
vessel, as distinguished from a captain in the 


army. 
Sea-card (sé’kard), n. The mariner’s card or 
compass. 
Sea-carp (se kiirp), n. <A spotted fish living 
among rocks and stones. 
Sea-cat (sé’kat), n. See WOLF-FISH. 
Sea-catgut (sé’kat-gut), n. The name given 
in Orkney to a common sea-weed, Chorda 
win; sea-lace (which see). 
-change (sé’chanj), n. Achange wrought 
by the sea. 


Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a ser-change 
Into somethiny rich and strange. Shak 


Sea-chart (sé’chirt), n Same as Chart, 2. 

Sea-coal (sé’k6l), n. Coal brought by sea, a 
name formerly used for mineral coal in dis- 
tinction from charcoal: used adjectively in 
extract. 

We'll have a posset for't soon at night, in faith, 
At the latter end of a sea-cva/ fire. Shak. 

Sea-coast (sé’kdst), n. Theland immediately 
adjacent to the sea; the coast. ‘Thesouthern 
sea-coast.’ Bryant. 

Sea-cob (sé’kob), n. A sea-gull. 

Sea-cock (sé’kok), n. 1. A name given to two 
fishes, Trigla cuculus and T. hiraz, much 
sought after by Russian epicures, and owing 
to their scarcity fetching a high price.—2 A 
sea-rover or viking. nabs ba 

Sea-colewort (sé’kél-wért), n. Sea-kale 
(which see). 

Sea-compass (sé’kum-pas),n. The mariner’s 
compass. 

Sea-cow (s’kou), n. A name given to the 
dugong or halicore, and also to the manatee. 
(See MANATEE, DtGona.) The name is also 
given to the walrus or sea-horse (Trichechus 
rosmarus 

Sea-crab (sé‘krab),n. A name applied by 
Goldsmith to the strictly maritime crusta- 
cea, such as the Cancer pagurus and the 
species of Portunidx, €c. 

Sea-craft (sé’kraft), n. In ship-butlding, 

the uppermost strake of ceiling, which is 

thicker than the rest of the ceiling, and is 
considered the principal binding strake. 

Called otherwise Clamp. 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byl; 





SEAFARER 


wish (sé‘kra-fish), n. A crustacean 
of the genus Palinurus, remarkable for the 
hardness of its crust. The commun sea- 
crawfish or spiny lubster (/’. rulgaris) is in 
common use as a wholesome article of food. 
Sea-crow (sé’kro), n. A bird of the gull 
kind; the mire-crow or pewit-gull. 
Sea-cucumber (sé-ki’kum-bér), n. A name 
ven to several of the most typical species 
of the Holothuride, a family of echinoderms, 
including the béche-de-mer or trepang of the 
Chinese. Called also Sea-pudding. 
Sea-dace (sé’das), ». <A local name for the 


sea-perch. 

Sea-devil (sé/le-vil). n. 1. The fishing-frog 
or toad-tish, of the genus Lophius (L. pisea- 
torius). See LoPHIts.—2. A large cartila- 

inous fish, of the genus Cephaloptera (C. 

ohntt or horned ray): 80 called from its 
huge size, horned head, dark colour, and 
threatening aspect. 

Sea-dog (sé’dog), n. 1. The dog-fish (which 
gi er The sea-calf or common geal. —- 
3 
sail 





sailor who has been long afloat; an old 


or. 

Sea-dottrel (se’dot-rel), n. The turn-stone, 

a grallatorial bird. See TURN-STONE. 

on (sé’dra-gon), n. A teleostean 
fish (Pegasus draco), included among the 
Lophobranchii, and occurring in Javanese 
waters. The breast is very wide, and the 
large size of the pectoral fins, which form 
wing-like structures, together with its gen- 
eral appearance, have procured for this fish 
its popular name. The name is also given 
to the dragonets, fishes of the goby family. 

Sea-duck (sé’duk), n. An aquatic bird be- 
longing to the Fuliguline, a sub-family of 
the Anatide or duck family. The eider- 
duck, surf-duck, and buffel-duck are placed 
among the Fuliguline. 

Sea-eagle (sé’é-1),n. 1. A name given tothe 
white-tailed or cinereous eagle (Haliaetus 
albicila). Itis found in all parts of Europe, 
generally on the sea-coast, as it is a fish- 
loving bird. It often, however, makes in- 
land journeys in search of food, and seizes 
lambs, hares, and other animals. The name 
has occasionally been also applied to the 
American bald-headed eagle (Haliactus 
leucocephalus) and to the osprey. —2 The 
eagle ray, a fish of the genus Myliubatis, 
mostly found in the Mediterranean and 
more southern seas. It sometimes attains 
to a very large size, weighing as much as 
800 Ibs. 

Sea-ear (s6’Er),n. A gasteropodous mollusc, 
with a univalve shell, belonging to the genus 
Haliotis. See HALIOTIS. 

Sea-eel (26’é1), mn. An eel caught in salt 
water; the conger. 

Bea egg (sé’eg), n. A sea-urchin, especially 
with its spines removed. See ECHINtS. 

Sea-elephant (sé’el-é-fant),n. A species of 
seal, the Macrorhinus proboscideus or Mo- 
runga proboscidea ; the elephant -seal: so 
called on account of the strange prolongation 
of the nose, which bears some analogy to the 
proboscis of the elephant, and also on ac- 
count of its elephantine size. It is an in- 
habitant of the southern hemisphere, and 





—— 


Sea-elephant (Macrorhinus prodbosvidens). 


is spread through a considerable range of 
country. It moves southwards as the 
summer comes on and northwards when 
the cold of the winter months makes its 
more southern retreata unendurable. It 
attains an enormous size, frequently mea- 
suring as much as 30 feet in length and 
from 15 to 18 feet in circumference. It is 
extensively hunted for the sake of its skin 
and its oi], both of which are of very excel- 
lent quality. 

Sea-fan (sé’fan), n. A kind of coral. See 
ALCYONARIA. 

Seafarer (sé’far-ér), n. One that follows 
the seas; a sailor; a mariner. ‘Some mean 
seafarer in pursuit of gain.’ Pope. 


¥, Sc. fey. 





oil, pound; 


l, Sc. abune; 
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Geafaring (#é‘fir-inz), a. Following the 
nianmess Of a Seanian; customarily em- 

juyed in navigation Shak. 

Sea-fennel (s@'fen-nel), n Samphire. 

Sea-fern (2¢‘férn), mn <A popular name for 
a variety of coral resembling a fern. 

Sea-fight (sé fit), n. Anengazement between 
ships at sea; a naval action. 

Sea-fir (e¢fér), 1. A ular name applied 
ft many animals of the coelenterate order 
Sertularida (which see). 

Sea-fish (s@tish), n Any marine fish; any 
fish that livea usually im salt water. 

Sea-foam (fom), m 1. The froth or foam 
af the sea. —2 A popular name for meer- 
schaum, from an idea that it ia sea-froth in 
a concrete state. 

Seaforthia (s4-for'thi-a), ~ <A genus of 
palms indigenous to the eastern coast of tro- 
plcal Australia and the Indian Archipel- 
ago, named in honour of Francis, Lord 
Jert&. The species are elegant in —— 
ance, with pinnate leavea The flower- 
spikes are at fret incloged in spathes vary- 
ing from one to four in number, and have 
namerous tall-like branches, along which 
the flowers are 1 either in straight 
lines of in spirals, the lower portions having 
them in threes, one female between two 
males, and the upper in pairs of males only. 
(me species, 5 hogar has been introduced 
inte our collections, and thrives in light 
sandy loam and heath mould. 

Gea - ‘1 (sé'foul, n. A marine fowl; any 


bird that lives by the sea and procures its | 


food from salt water. 
Sea -fox (e@fuks),n A fish of the shark 





family, Alopias or Alopeciag vulpes, called 
aleo F'oe-shork or Thresher, Lt measures from 
12 to 15 feet in length, and is characterized 
by the wonderfully Jong upper lobe of the 
tail, which nearly equals in length the body 
enemy iee Si of the anoul to the base of the 
ta 


its habit of using it as a formidable weapon | 


of attack or defence. 

Sea - , apt ng = (sé'gaj),. 1. The 
dept t a vessel sinks in the water. — 
2 An instrument for ascertaining the depth 
ef the sea beyond eb af deep-sea sound- 
ings t's & snibccgtete ng ap tus, in 
@hich the condensation of a baxnly of air is 
cansed by a column of quicksilver on which 


the water acta 

Bea-cillifiower (eé-jil'li-flou-ér), n. A Bri- 
tish plant, Armaeria maritima, called also 
Sea jpank and Thrift, See SEA-PINK. 

Sea - (s@'géral)), n A sea-weed, the 
Ldininarta digdata, called also Tangle, 
Seu 


wand, dc. 
Sea-girkcin (s'gér-lin) nm. A bame common 
tu several members of the family Holothu- 
ride, akin to the sea-cucumber (which see). 
Sea -girt (sé'g¢rt), a2. Surrounded by the 
water of the sea or ocean; a8, a sea-girt isle. 
Pas we the joys and sorrows sailor find, 
Coop d in their winged sra-gir? citadel = Fyren, 


Sea-god (sex), nm A marine deity; a di- 


Trinity su i to preside over the ocean 
or fea. a8 Neptune. ‘Some lusty sea-gord.' 
B Jonpon, 


Sea-coddess (se'god-es),m A female deit 
Pal the ocean; a meine d 7 
- Foing (sé'gd-ing), a. 
tratelling on the sea; specifically, applied 
to a vessel which makes foreign voyages, os 
ippess| to a coasting or river vessel, 

Sea - 4 (sé'goun), ©. A gown or gar- 
newt with short sleeves worn by mariners. 
"My sea-gown searfd about me." Shak. 

Sea-erape (sé’grap), mn 1. The popular 
bane of @ | 
cally E distachya, nat. order Gnetacem, 
thecly allied to the conifera. The species 


comalst of small trees or twiggy shrubs with | 
ch, chaln; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; J, job; 


| Sea-green (sé’grén), a. Having the colour 


or black 


| Mediterranean coasts of Europe. 
Bea - gull (sé’'gul). n. 


e838. | 
Lit. going or 


genus of plants, Ephedra, espe- | 


jointed stems, whence they are called also 
Joml-jire —2 A popular name for the gulf- 
weed.— 4 A popular name for the eggs of 
cuttle-fishes, which are agglutinated toge- 
ther in masses resembling bunches of 


grapes. 
Sea-grass (sé'gras), n. A British plant of 
the genus Zostera, the Z. marina, called 


also (rrasswrock and Sea-wrack. See GRASS- | 


WRACK. 


of sea-water; being of a faint green colour. 
Sea - green (s'gren), a. 1. The colour of 
sea-water.—2 A plant, the saxifrage — 
4. Ground overflowed by the sea in spring- 


tidea. 
Sea-gromwell (sé'grom-wel), n, See SEa- 
BUG LUsS. (nal jon) Th + fish 
dgeon (sé'gu-jon), n. e rock- 
by (Gobina niger), found in the 
German and on the Atlantic and 
A bird of 
Larus; agull. See GULL. 
Seah (6a), n. A Jewish dry measure con- 
taining nearly 14 pints. Simmonds, 
Bea-hare (s¢ ar). m A molluscous animal 
of the genus Aplysia (which see). 
Sea-heath (sé‘héth), a. The common name 
of two species of British plants, of the ge- 
nus Frankenia, the J’ lewis and J’, pulreru- 
lenta, See FRANKENIA 
Sea-hed (s@hej-hog),n A species of 
Echinus, so called from ita prickles, which 
resemble in some measure those of the 
hedgehog; sea-egg; sea-urchin. 
Bea-hen (shen), n. The guillemot (which 


Sea. ine (s@hiog), un. The porpoise (which 
Sea -holly eé'hol-li), n. A plant of the i 


nus Eryngium, the 4. meritinwi. 
ERTSG0. 
Sea-holm (sé’hélm or sé'hom), m A small 
uninhabited isle. 
Sea-holm (s@'hélm or séhim),n. Sea-holly. 
Cormwall bringeth forth greaver store of rra-katy 
and samphire any other county. Canc. 
Sea-horse (sé‘hors), n. 1. The morse or 
walrus See WALRUS.—2 Same as Hip- 
porerrus See HIPPOCAMPUS. —8. A fabu- 
ous animal depicted with fore parts Like 
those of a horse, and with hinder 
like those of a fish. The Nereids aca 
horses oa riding-steeds, and Neptune em- 
ployed them for drawing his chariot. In 


the genus 





the sea-horse of heraldry a scalloped fin 
runs down the back. 

convey (aé"jel-li), n. Same as Jelly-jish, 

Sea- (s@kal), mn A species of colewort, 
the Crambe wantima. Called alk 
cabbage, See CRAMBE. 

Sea - (sVking), wn. [Teel. sebonwngr, 
a sea-king, a viking.) A king of the sea; 
specifically, one of the piratical Northmen | 
who invested the consta of Western Europe | 


in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries; | 


a viking (which see). ‘Sea-king’s daughter | 
from over the sea" Tennyson. | 
Beal (s@l). mn. [A. Sax. seol, seolh, Sc. seleh, 
such, Icel. selr, Don. sel, O.0.G. eelach: 





Marbled Seal (PAoca diseoler). 


origin doubtful] The name given gener- 
ally to mammals of certain genera belong- 


ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





also Sea- | 


ing to the order Carnivora and to the see- 
tion Pinnigrada, which differ from the typi- 
cal carnivores merely in points connected 
with their semiaquatic mode of life. The . 
seals are divided into two families —the 
Phocid™, or common seals, which have no 
external ear; and the Otaridm, or eared 
seala, Which include the sea-bear, sen-lion, 
and wther forms. Species are found in 





Hooded or Crested Seal (CymtepAara cripista). 


sulmost every sea out of the limita of the 
tropics, but they especially abound in the 
seas of the arctic and antarctic regions. 
The body is elongated and somewhat fish- 
like in shape, covered with a short dense 
fur or coarse hairs, and terminated behind 
by a short conical tail. The Phocidm have 
their hind-feet placed at the extremity of 
the body, and in the same line, so as to 
serve the purpose of a caudal fin; the fore- 
feet are also saidapted for swimming, and 
furnished each with five claws. They are 
largely hunted for their fur and blnobber, 
a valuable of] being obtained from the lat- 
ter; ond to the Esquimaux they not only 
furnish food for his table, ofl for his lam 
and clothing for his person, but even t 
bones and skins supply material for his 
boats and his summer tents. There are 
nunierous species. The common seal (Phoca 
rifuliia) is not uncommon on British coasts. 
It averages about 4 feet in length, and its 
fur ool art eed phe mottled with black. It 
is easily tamed,and soon becomesattached to 
its keeper or those who feed it. Close 
allied to the common seal is the marbl 
seal (P.discolor) found on the coast of France. 
The PF. greenlandica lary seen or snddle- 
back seal) forms the chief object of pursuit 
by the seal-fishers, and has its familiar 
name from a Wack or tawny mark on the 
back, resembling a harp in shape, the body 
fur being gray. The great seal (. barbafa) 
measires from 8 to 10 feet in length, and 
occurs in southern Greenland. The gray 
seal (/Jolicherrus priseus) frequents more 
southern regions than the preceding, and 
attains a length of from § to ? feet. The 
smallest of the Greenland seals, P. foetida, 
is 8 called because of the disagreeable 
odour emitted by the skin of old males, A 
species of the genus Phoca, known as the 
. oepica, is found in the Caspian Sea, and 
alsw in the Siberian Inkes Aral and Baikal. 
The created seal (Cystophora eriatata) is coni- 
mon on the coasts of Greenland, &c. The 
so-called crest is a bladder-like bag capable 
of being inflated with air from the animal's 
nostrils. The Otaride, or enred seals, have 
a soll external ear, and the neck is much 
better defined than in the Phocide. The 
are also able to move ahout on land with 
greater case, owing to the greater freedom 
of the fore-limbs. The best known forms 
are the Ofaria ursina (sen-bear) and Otaria 
jubata (sea-lion) The famous under fur 
which forms the valued ‘seal-skin’ is ob- 
tained from species of the Otaridm, See 
SEA-BEAR, SEA-ELEPHANT, SEA-LION. 
Seal (s@l), mn. [A. Sax. eivel, eigl, from L. wi- 
gillum, o littl figure or image, a seal, 
dim. of rignuin, a sign, a token (whence 
nign, signal, sugnet).] 1, A piece of stone, 
metal, or other bard substance, usually 
round or oval, on which is engraved some 
ium or device, and sometimes o lewend 
or Inscriplion, used for making ao im- 
pression on some soft substance, os on the 
wax that makes fast a letter or uther in- 
closed paper, or is affixed to legal instru- 
ments in token of performance or of authen- 
ticity. Seals are sometimes worn in rings. 
—(freat seal, a seal used for the United 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland, and 
sometimes Jrelanid, in sealing the writa to 
summon parliament, treaties with foreign 
states, and all other papers of great moment. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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The office of the lord- chancellor, or lord ' , Sea-loxnon (s@lem-on), n. A nodibranchi- 


keeper, is created by the delivery of Ly 


great seal Poel his custody. rt dae A 
a 


- ford pricy See PRIVY-8SEAL — 

couse, in cory law, the grant or charter by 
which a royal burgh or the su rofa 
burgh of barony has power confe 
them of constituting sulord 
tions or crafts, and which defines the privi- 
sas and powers to be possessed by the 
suburdinate corporation. —2. The wax or 
other substance impressed with a device 


and attached asa mark of authenticity to | 


letters and other instruments in writing; 
as, a deed under hand and seal 


Till thew canst rail the sea! from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'st thy lungs to speak so loud. 


Shak. 
3. The wax, wafer, or other fastening of a | 


letter or other paper. 
Arthor spied the letter in her hand, 
Stoopt, took, brake sas, and read it. Tennyson, 


4 That which authenticates, confirms, rati- | 


fies, or makes stable; assurance; pledze. 
2 Tim. ii. 19. 
ih kisecs, bring again, brin ain: 
Sait of love, but cole ae Shae 
6. That which effectually shuts, confines, of 
secures: that which makes fast. Rev, xx 
a. ‘Under the seal of silence.” Milton— 
To set one's seal to, to give one ‘a authorit. ty 
or imprimatur to; to give one's assurance o 
Beal (541), ot. (From the noun.) 1. To set 
or altix a seal to, as a mark of authenticity; 
as, to seal a deed, Hence—®, 'To confirm: 
ti ratify; tu establish; to fix. ‘ Seal the 
bargain with a holy kiss." 
And with my band | rea/ oor true hearts’ bal 
het 


When therefore 1 have performed this, and have | 


sealed to them this fruit, 1 will come by you inte 
Spain. Row, xv, 23. 


Thy fate and mine are fra'ra. Pranyiort. 


3. To fasten witha fastening marked with a 
seal: to fasten securely, as with a wafer or 
with wax; as, to seal a letter. 

1 have seen her . take forth paper, fold it, 
write upou't, real it, afterwards sead it, and a sapain 
Freturo to 

Sotl d made th hi rene 
een litte Cae ae ee 
4 To shut or keep close; to keep secret: 
sometimes with up; as, seal your lipa; seal 

our li ‘Sealed the lips of that evan- 
gelist." "eMsyeor 
d real bosom, h 
Peer aT Tok TERE. 
5. To inclose; to confine; to imprison: to 
keep secure. ‘ Sealed within the iron hills." 
Tennyson. 

Back to the hee sy tt drag thee chain'd, 

And sea! tl mere re hy “— eforth not to scam 

The facile gates of Afidtor. 
6. Among the atorinews and some other po- 
lygamous sects, to take Lo one’s self, or to 
— to another, a8 a secoud or additional 


Ifa man once married desires a second helpmate, 
. the is seavea to him under the solemn sanction 

of the church, Howard Stanséury, 
7. To stamp, as an evidence of standard 
exactness, leval size, or merchantable qua- 
lity; os, to wal weights aud meastres; to 
seal leather. [American. }—8. In hydrauties, 
to vent flow or refinx of, as air or gas in 
a pipe by means of carryin iB the end of the 
inlet or exit pipe below the level of the 
lignid. —9. In arch, to fix, as a piece of wood 
or iron in a wall, with cement, plaster, or 
—_ binding material for staples, hinges, 


Seal (sel), vc To fix a seal. 
Ves, Shylock, I will sea/ unto this bond, Shab, 
Sea-lace (s6'lis), » A species of alge 
(Chorda Filwin), the frond of which is srany, 
perfectly cylindrical, and sometimes 20 or 


even 40 feet in length Called also Sea- | 


ate 

Tass Cerrar, nm. 1. A birl of the sand- 

“piven kind.—2. A bird of the dotterel kind; 

e ring dotterel or plover. 

Sea-lavender (26'ln-ven-dér), n. A British 
plant of the genus Statice (S. Limoniwin), 
nat. order Plumbaginacee, The root pos- 
sesses astringent properties. aoe eea-la- 
render that lacks Destame” Oy 
ealed-earth (s@ld’érth), 1. Tarra rigillate, 
an old name for medicinal earths, which 
were made up intu cakes and stamped or 
sealed. 

Sea-leech (s2léch), n. See SKATE-SUCKER. 

Bea- (@‘legz).n pl The ability to walk 
on a ship's Heck when pitching or rolling; 
as, to get one’s sea-legs. [Collog.] 


mé, met, hér: 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall, 


rred upon | 
lente: corpora | 


pine, pin: 


~~ Bea-li 


| Bea-louse (sé’lous), n. 





ate gusteropodous mollusc, uf the penus 
Doris, having an oval body, convex, marked 
with numerous punctures, and of a lemon 


colour 
Sea- (s@lep-lird), nm <A cles of 
seal, of the Mint, Peptony (L. Weddeltii), 


so named frum the whit spots on the 


ti part of the body. 
Santer (sél’ér), mn. One who seals; specifi- 
cally, in America, an officer appointed to 


examine and try weights and measures, and 
set astamp upon such as are according to 


the proper standard; alao, an officer who- 


inspects leather, and stampa such as is 


good. 

Sealer (sél'ér), nm. A seaman or a ship en- 
gaged in the seal-fishery. 

Bea-letter (sélet-r), » A ducument from 
the custom-house, expected to be found on 
board of every neutral ship on a foreign 
voyage. It specifies the nature and quan- 
tity of the cargo, the place whence it comes, 
and its destination. Called also Sea-brie/. 

Sea-level (sé-lev'vl), u. The level of the 
surface of the sea. 


calf. ritten also Silek. (Scotch.) 


Ve necdna turn away = head sac sourly, like a 
fea when be leaves the shore. Sar 10", Soot, 


t (slit), mn =A light to cuide mari- 

ners during the night. t. Bee LIGHTHOUSE, 
HARSOUR-LIGHT. 

| eating: sél'ing), n. [From seal, the ani- 
mal e operation of catchin ie seals, cur- 
ing their skins, and obtaining their oil. 

] Wax (24)'ing-waks),n. A composi- 
tion of resinous materials used for fasten- 
ing folded papers and envelopes, and thus 
concealing the writing, and for receiving 
impressions of seals set to instrumerita, 
Common bees'-wax was first used in this 
country, and in Europe ponerelly being 
mixed with earthy materials to give it con- 
sistency. Ordinary red sealing-wax is made 
of pure bleached lac, to which are added 
Venice tu tine and vermilion. 
ferior qualities a proportion of common 


Belch (sél¢h), n. The seal or sea- | 


resin and red-lead is weed, and black and | 


other colours are produced by substituting 
apa tonsiass pia igments. 

Sea-lion (aé'li-on), n. 1. A name common 
to several large members of the sea) family 
ts mgr the best known of which is the 

taria jubata, or O. Steer. It has a thick 





Sea-lion wt (Olarka Jwdhota), 


skin, and reddish yellow or dark brown 
hair, and a mane on the neck of the male 
reaching to the shoulders IJt attains the 
length of 10 to 15 feet, and is found In the 
sonthern hemisphere, as also in the North 
Pacific about the shores of Kamtchatka and 
the Kurile Islee,—2 In Aer. a monster ron- 
siating of the upper part of a lion combined 
with the tail of a fish. 

Beal-lock (s4I'lok), n. <A lock in which the 
key-hole is covered by a seal, which can be 
ao arranged that the lock cannot be opened 
without rupturing the a 

Sea-loach (sé' Wiech). A British fish of 
the cenus Motella ( ve ‘oakpirist of the fa- 


mily Gaididee, so called from its wattles and | 


veneral resemblance to the fresh-water loach, 
Called alan Three-bearded Rockling, Whistle- 
fish, Three-bearded Cod, Three-bearded Gade. 

A name common to 
varions species of ienpodous cTnetacea, such 
as the genus Cymothoa, parasitic on fishes. 
The name is also given to the Molucca 
crab, or Pediculwa marinus, 

Seal-ring (sél'ring), n. A signet-ring. 

1 have Inst a seal-rfng of my grandfather's, werth 
forty mark. SAat. 
Seal-siin (sé!'skin), mn. The skin of the seal, 
which when dressed with the fur on is made 
into caps and other articles of clothing, or 


note, not, méve: thbe, tub, byl; 


Seam (sém), 1. 


Seam (eém), 


Beam (56m), 7, 


5ea-maid 


In in- | Sea-mall (sé'mal), A. 
Seaman 


| Bea-mile (#é'mil), 1. 


when tanned is used in making boots, dc. 
The skin of some epecies, as the sea-lear or 
fur-seal, when the coarser long outer hairs 
are removed, leuviug the soft under fur, is 
the expensive seal-skin of which ladies’ 
ackets, &ic., are made. 

Wax \sél'waks), mn Sealing-wax. 

Your organs are not so dull that J should inform 
you ‘tis an inch, sir, of seo/-wor. Sterne 
[A. Sax. redin, af, a lien, 
a seam; Icel. sanwmr, Dan and Sw. «om, D. 
zpos: saum, wllfrom verb to sew, Ree SEW.) 

A joining line or fold formed hy the sew- 
fas or stitching of two different plecea of 
cloth, leather, and the like together; a su- 
ture. 

The cont was without sae, woven from the top 
throughout. Jn. xix, 23 
2 The line or space between planks when 
— or fastened together.— 5. In geol. 
)the line of separation between two strata. 
() A thin layer, bed, or stratum, as wf ore. 
ronal, and the like, between two thicker 
strata.—4. A cicatrix or sear. 


Seam (sém), et 1. To form aseam on: to 


sew or otherwise unite with, or ns with, a 
seam.—2. To mark witha cicatrix; to sear; 
as, seamed with wounds. ‘Seamed with an 
ancient eword-cut* Tennyson, 

[A. Sox, seoin, G. satrem, a 
auck of 8 bushels, a horse- load ; from L'L 
seta, salma, for L. sage, Gr. sa Nig, o 
pack-saddle. } A meaaure of § bushels of 
corn, or the vessel that contains it— 4 
ream of glass, the quantity of 120 pounds, 
or 24 stone of 5 pounds each. 

[Also written sain, sryme, 
probably from an old French form with im, 
equivalent to It, sate, grease, lard, thongh 
the ordinary French form is sain; ‘from L. 
raging, ay Per fatuess.] Tallow; grease; 
lard. ‘ Bastes his arrogance with his own 
seam,” Shak. [Provincial.] 

(sé'mad),n. 1, The mermaid. ‘To 
hear the sea-inaid's music." Shak, See 
MERMAID.—2. A sea-nymph, J. Fletcher. 
A gull; @ sea-mew. 

se'hian), n. 1. Aman whose occupa- 
tion is to assist in the navigation of ships 
nt gen; amariner; a sailor: applied both to 
officers and common sailors, but technically 
restricted to those working below the rank 
of officer.—Able-bodied seaman, a sailor whi 
is well skilled in seamanship, and classed in 
the ship's books as such, Contracted A. 1. 
—Ordinary seaman, one lees skilled than 
an able-bodlled seaman.—2 A mernan, the 
male of the mermaid. ‘Not to mention 
mermaids or wamen.” Locke. [Rare] 
p (ematn-ship), n  The skill of 
“a gmul seainan; an acquaintance with the 
art of manayiog anil navigating a ship at 


sea. 
Sea-marge (s6'mitrj), n. The borer or 


shore of the sea. 
and ene roxsty ace Ee 
(sé'mirk), ig “Any elevated object 

on land which serves for a direction to ma- 
riners in entering a harbour, or in sailing 
along or approaching a const; a beacon, as 
a lighthouse, a mountain, &c. 

They were executed at divers places upon the sea- 
eoast, for cca-marte or lighthouses, to teach Fer. 
kins people to avoid the coast. facen, 


Sea-mat (s¢’mat), n. See POLYZOA. 
Sea-maw (s¢'ma) nm. The sea-mew or sea- 
‘Gi'e our ain fieh-guts to our ain sea- 

maws.” Seofch proverb, (Scotch.) 

Seam-blast (sém'blast), n= <A blast made 
by filling with powder the seams or crevices 
made by a previous drill-blast, 

Seamed (s¢md),a. In faleonry, not in good 
condition; out of condition: esid of a falcon. 

Sea-mell (né'mel), n. <A 5ea-mew or cull. 

Seamer (sém'ér), nm One who or that which 
BEAMS; 1 seamater, 

Sea-mew (semi), nm <A species of gull: 1 
sea-gull. See GULL. 


The night wind sighs, the breakers 
And shrieks the wild seawew, yron. 


A nautical or geogra- 
hical mile; the sixtieth part of a degree of 
fatitude or of an great circle of the globe, 
Sea-milkwort (s@'milk-wért), n. A British 
Bean of the genus Glaux, the G. maritima, 


sate ged-warge, sterile, 


Bee GLAIX. (adn tnpe-th 
Seaming - Seam-lace m‘ing-lis, 
sen'las), mA we wee by comch-makers 


to cover seams and edges, 

Seamless (s(m'les), a. Having no seam. 
Sea-monster ise'mon-etér), wm 1. A huge, 
hideous, or terrible marine animal. ‘Where 
luxury late reigned, sea-monster’s whelp.* 


$, Se. fey. 





ofl, pound; 4, Sc. ahune; 


SEA-MOSS 


Miingn —2 A fish, Chisneera monstrosa, See | 


CHTMERA, & 

Sea-mosa (sé'mos), ». A marine plant of 
the cenos Curallina (ec. officinalis), forme 
ose) in medicine. ‘Sea amor... to cool h 
baling blow" Drayfon, See CORALLINA. 


Sea-mouse (s@'mous),m A marine dorsl- | 


branchiate annelid of the family Aphrodi- 
tidz, of which the genus Aphrodite is the 
type. The common sea-mouse (A.aculenia) 
of the British and French coasts is about 
€or 5 Inches long and 2 orZin width. With 
respect to colo 

aMiendid of all animals. The seaenice are 
easily recognized by two rowsof broad scales 
covering the hack, under which the gills are 
gitnated in the form of fleshy crests. The 
scales are covered by a substance resembli 
tow, which, while exclading mud and sand, 
ailmits of the free access of water. 

Seam-p ar (sém'pres-tr), nm In an 
implement consisting of two cast-iron cylin- 
ders, which follows the plough to press 
down the newly-plouched furrows. 

Seam-rent (sem'rent),n Arent along a 


oan 

Seam-rent? (sém'rent),a. Having the seams 
of one’s clothes torn out; ragged; low; con- 
temptible. ‘Such poor seam-rent fellows.’ 


A Jonson. 

Seam-roller (sém'‘rél-ér), nm. An agricul- 
tural implement; a epeciesof roller conaist- 
ine of two cylinders of cast-iron, which, 
following in the furrow, presa and roll down 
the earth newly turned up by the plough. 


ouring it is one of the most 


Seamster' (sém‘stér).n. One who sews well, 


or whose occupation is to sew. 
Cor echieinatics Seuld weem oof mowers, and our 
Tenders will weeds be our ers and 


Aig. ] 
Seamstress (s¢m'stres), m ([A. Sax. seam- 
extre, with term. -esa.) A woman whose oc- 
cupation is sewing; a sempaetress. 
Seametressyt edevetroe-th 8. The business 
of a sem 
Sea- (s@‘mud), mn. A rich saline deposit 
from salt-marshes and sea-shores. It is also 
called oozr, and is employed as a manure. 
Sea-mule (s4' mil), n. @ 8¢a-lew or sea- 


(s@m'l), a. Having a seam; contain- 
gmap hen or showing them. 
Everything has its fair, as well as a a 
Sean (e@n)n <Anet. See SEINE. 
Sea-navel (2@'na-vel), n. A common name 
for a emall shell-fish resembling a navel. 

Beance (sa‘ans),m. (Fr. edance, from L. sedeo, 
to sit.) 1. Session, as of some public body. 
2 In spiriftualiom, a sitting with the view 
of evoking spiritual manifestations or hold- 
ing intercuurse with spirita. 

Bea-needle (s2'né-d]),n, A name of the gar 
or gurfish See GARFISH. 

Sea-nettle (sé'net-l), n 
uf these medues which hay property 
wf atin when touched. 

ann @ (sen‘'a-Ché), nm [Gael seanna- 

haw’, one skilled in ancient or remote his- 
Lory. a reciter of tales— seannachar, sagn- 
cious, ean, old.) A Highland geneal t, 
armen anh aha ed W. cain ae 
Sea-nymph (s'nimf), x. A nymph or god- 
dese uf the sea; one of the inferior Olympian 
divinities called Oveaniiles. 
Her tuidens. dressed like rea-yen pr of graces, 
handled the silken tackle and steered the = 
a is 2 
Bea-oak (846k). m Same as Sea-wrack. 


Sala maritima, or squil 
Bea-pore (s4'c2), mn Same as Sea-mud. 
Mortimer. 
Sea-orb (e'orb),n A marine fish almost 
round; the globe-fish. 
og ep (sé'ot-ér), © A marine mammal 
of the 
family Mostelidm, and closely allied to the 
rommon otter. It ave about 4 feet in 
length including the . Which is about 
7 inches long. ¢earsare small and erect, 
ami the whiskers long and white, the legs 
are short and thick, the hinder ones some- 
what reaembling those of a seal. The for 


A popular name | 
ethe 


nus Enhydra (2. marin), of the | 


is extremely soft, and of adeep glossy black. | 


The skins 
api! have long been an article of conaider- 
able from Russian America, 
Bea-owl (s@’onl),.n. The lump-fish, belong- 
ing to the genua Cyclo 5. 
(sé’pad), n. 6 star-flah. 

(s@'par-ot). m A name some- 
oon ven to the piufin, from the shape of 
ite till. 


‘the sea-ottersare of great value, | 


(s@'‘pas), ® A passport carried by | 
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neutral merchant vessels in time of war to 
rove their nationality and m 
rom molestation, 

Sea-pea (se'pé), vn. A British plant of the 
genus Lathyrus, L. maritinus. 

Sea-pen (se’pen), nm <A compound eight- 
armed polyp, the Pennatula phosphorea, not 
unfrequentiy dredged on our coasts. See 
ALCYONARTA, 

Sea-perch (#4'pérch), mn. A marine fish, 
Labrax lupus, of the family Percidm, and 
closely allied to the perch. Its spines, es- 
pecially the dorsal spines, are strong and 
sharp, and the yill-covera are edged with 
projecting teeth that cut like lancets, so 
that if grasped carelessly it inflicts severe 
wounds It is voracious in itshabite. Called 
also Bass ond Sea-dace : 

Bea-pheasant (s¢'fez-ant), n. The pin-tail 
duck. 

Bea-pie (sé'pi), nm. <A name of the oyster- 
catcher Ore see) 

Bea-pie (s6’pi), ». A dish of food consistin 
of paste and meat boiled together: so nam 
because common ab sea. 

Sea-piece (s@'pés), n. <A picture represent- 
ing a scene at sea 
Painters often employ their pencils upon srapircer, 

Adduen, 


Sea-pike (si‘pik), mn. 1. Centropomus unde- 
cimaliy, a fish of the perch family, found on 
the western consta of tropical America. It 
resembles the pike in the elongation of its 
form, and attains a large size. The colour 
is silvery-white, with a green tinge on the 
back.—% Another name for the garfish 
(which see) ; 

Sea-pincushion (é’pin-kysh-on), mn The 
egg-case of the skate. See SEA-BARROW. 

Sea-pink (2¢’pingk), n. A plantof the genos 
Armeria, nat order Plambaginacem, grow- 
ing on or near the sea-shore. The common 
sea-pink (A. maritima) is found on all the 
consts of Britain and on many of the moun- 
tains, It is often used in gardens as an 
edging for borders, in place of box. Called 
also Thrift, Sea-thrist 


Sea-plant (sé'plant), n. A plant that grows 


in salt-water; a marine plant. 

Sea-plantain (sé’plan-tin), n. A British 
plant of the genus Plantago (FP. maritima), 
nat. order Plantaginacem. 

Sea-poacher (sé'pich-ér), mn A British 
acnuthopterygious fish of the genus Aspi- 
dophorus (A. evropene). Tt is a mall fish, 
seldom exceeding 6 inches in ray Called 
aia arias Bull-head, Pogge, Lyrie, and 


Noble. 

Sea-pool (sé’pol), nm. A pool or sheet of 
salt water. 

1 have heard it wished tliat all land were a see. pool, 
Asriuner, 

Sea-porcupine (sé‘por-ki-pin), n. A fish, 
the Diedon Hystriz, the body of which is 
covered with apines. 

Seaport (sé'pért), a 1. A port or harbour 
on the sea—2 A city or town situated on 
a harbour, on or near the sea, 

wenpey (sé'poi), nm <A sepoy: an improper 

Sen-pnaiting (ot'puddng) n. Game ab Se 

-p i sé’ pyd-ing), m1. @ 88 Oca- 
wcumbe 


c r. | 
Sea-purse (sé‘pérs), nm See under Scr... 
TD. 


-purslane (sé'pirelin), « <A British 
plant of the genus Atriplex, the A. portiula- 
eoides, called alao Shrubby Orue See 
ORACH. 


Sea-onion (sé'un-yon), n. A plant, the | Sea-pye (sé’pi), n. See Ska-rie. 


Sea-quake (sé’kwik), m A quaking or con- 
cussion of the sea. 

Bear (sr), 0.t [A Sax. sedrian, to dry up, 
Lo 
O.D. vere, poore, D. zoor, dry; connections 
doubtful | L. To wither; to dry. ‘A scatter'd 
leaf, sear'd by the autumn blast of grief." 
Byron.—2, To burn to dryness and hardness 
the surface of; to cauterize; to burn into 
the substance of; alao, simply to burn, to 
scorch; as, to sear the flesh with an iron. 
*Red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain.’ 


Shak. ‘The sun that seared the wings of my 


aweet boy.” Shak. 
I'm sear'a with burning steel. 
%. To make callous or insensible. 


Tt was in vain that the amiable divine tried to rive 
ilutary palin to that sere? conscience. Aforaniay. 


4. To brand. 
For calumny will sear 
Virtue itself. Shak, 
—To sear up, to close by searing or cauter- 
izing; to atop, 


Cherish veins of good humour, and rrar wp those 
of ill, Sur IP. Terapie. 


Rowe. 


arch; L.G, soren, soren, LG. sor, aoor, | 





| Searcher (sérch‘ér), vm. 


SEARCHER 


Sear (sér), 2. Dry; withered; no longer 
green; a8, gear leaves, Spelled also Sere. 
‘ld age which, like sear trees, is seldom 
seen affected." Beau, & Jl. 

ily way of life, 
Has fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf, Shab, 


Sear (sér), mn. (Fr. serre, a lock, a bar, from 
L. aera, a bolt or bar] The pitoted piece 
in a gun-lock which enters the notches of 
the tumbler and holds the hammer at full 
or half cock. Be? 

Sea-radish (sé’rad-iah), n. A British oe 
of the genus Raphanus, the £. maritunus, 
See RAPHANUS. 

Sea-rat (sé’rat), n. <A pirate. Jfaasinger. 

Sea-raven (si'ra-vn), mn An acanthoptery- 
gious fish of the sculpin or bullhead family, 
genus Hemitripterus. The common species 
(H, Acadiana), called also yellow sculpin 
and Acadian bullhead, inhabits the Atlantic 
shores of North America. _ 

Searce (sé¢rs),n. |Also written searse, saree. 
See SAKSE.] A sieve; a bolter. “A sieve, or 
gearce to dress my meal, and to part it from 


pets aril husk.” Defoe, [Olsulete or 
ocal 
Searce (s(rs), v.t. pret. & pp. searced; ppr. 


weary: fo separate the fine part of, as 
meal, from the coarse; to sift; ta bolt. 
‘Finely searced powder of alabaster.’ Boyle, 
[Obsolete or local.) 


For the keeping of meal, bolt and sear it from 
the bran, Mortimer, 


Searcer (s¢rs‘ér), n. One that sifts or bolts. 
(Obsolete or local.] | 
Search (sérch), vf. [OF serche, cerche, 
O.Fr. cercher, cerchier, Mod. Fr. chercher, 
to search; It. cercare, Lo rut about, to search; 
L.L. cereare, circare, from L. cirens,a circle. 
See CIRCLE] 1. To look over or through, 
for the purpose of finding something; to ex- 
amine by inspection; to explore. 
Send thou men, that they may search the land of 
Canaan. Num, xifi. =. 


Help to serrraé my house this one time. If I find 
not what I seck, show og colour for my ey. 
ate, 


® To inquire after; to seek for. ‘To search 
a meaning for the song.” Tennyson. 
Enough is left besides to searrA and know, Afriten. 


4. To seek the knowledge of, by feeling with 
an instrument; to probe: as, to search a 
wound,—4. To examine; to try; to put to 
the test. 


Thow hast searched me and Enown me. 
"e, CUM. 2 


I 

—To eearch out, to seek till found, or to 
find by seeking. ‘To search owt truth." 
Watts. 
Search (s¢rch), v.i. 1. To seek; to look; to 
make search, 

Satisfy me once more; once more searct with me. 

Shad, 


® To make inquiry; to inquire. 


It suffices that they have once with care sifted the 
matter, and warcded into all the particulars, Locde, 


Search (sérch), ». The act of seeking or 
looking for something; the act of examining 
or exploring; pursuit for finding ; inquiry ; 
quest: sometimes followed by for, of, or 
after. ‘Make further search for my poor 
son.” Shak. 

The ort he roam'd 


With narrow merc’, and with inspection deep. 

‘ h ali g 
The parents, after a long search for the boy, gave 

him wp for drowned in a canal, dddtron, 
This common practice carries the heart aside fram 
all that ta honest in our seecte after truth, fats, 
Througheut the volume are discernible the traces 
of a powerfal and independent mind, emancipated 
from the influence of authority, and devered to the 

searce of truth. Macanlay, 


— Search of encumbrances, the Injuiry made 
in the special legal registers by a purchaser 
or mortgagee of lands as to the burdens and 
atate of the title, in order to discover 
whether his purchase or investinent is safe, 
— Right of search, in maritime law, the right 
claimed by one nation to authorize the com- 
manders of their lawfully commissioned 
cruisers to enter private merchant vessels 
of other nations met with on the high seas, 
to examine their papers and cargo, and to 
search for enemy's property, articles contra- 
hand of war, &c. 
Searchable (s¢rch’a-hl),a, Capable of being 
searched or explored. Colgrave. 
Searchableness (sércli‘a-ll-nes), n. The 
state of being searchalde. 
One who or that 


which searches, explores, or examines for 
the purpose of finding something, obtaining 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j. job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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information, and the ihe: » secker: an in- | Bea-rover (s2'rbv-er) n. 1A pirate: one 
plunder. ‘A 


quirer; an examiner; an investigator. 
He whom we appeal to 6 troth iteel/, the great 


fearcher of hearts, who will pot jet fraud un pen 
isabel fae Lon. 

Avoid the man who anything unbecoming 
a free and open searcher after truth. AF atts. 


8 fically,(a) a person form peerage 
in London hpi insta the bodies of the 
dead, and report the cause of their death. 
@) An officer of the custorns whose business 
bound, to ascertain whether they have pro- 
hibited on board, also 5 
&ce (c) A prisun official who or 
ies the clothing of newly arrested 
persons, and takes temporary 


the articles found about them. (d)A civil 
Officer formerly appointed in some Scotch 


towns Lo meppenead idlers on the street 


during church hours on Sabbath. 
lf we bide here, the searchers will be on us. and 
guard-bouse for being idlers 


Cary ui to the in 
time. Sir iW, Seats. 

(e) An inspector of leather. [Local.] (/) An 
netrument for examining ce, tonscer- 


tain whether guna have any cavities in them. 
(g) Ao instrument used in the in tion of 
butter, €c., to ascertain the quality of that 
contained in firkins, &c, 

(sérch'ing), p. anda. 1. Looking 
into or over; exploring: examining; i 
ing; seeking; investigating.—?. Penetra 
trying; close; keen; as & iecirching diacoarpe: 
a searchi: examination: a searching wind. 

Searching\y (sérch’ing-li),ade. Inasearch- 
ing manner, 


"ity of betas sarshing, pease nm The qua- | 
lity of searching, penetrating, close, | 
Elnding search or | 


or trying. 
(sérch’‘les), a. 
investigation; inscrutable; sri a 
p ee mod eat-seeming 
Bencath whose Bho anne 
Lurk weerchtfcr Cunning, cruelty, beans, being a 
Thomson. 


Search-warrant (s¢rch'wor-ant),n. In/aw, | 


a warrant granted by a justice of the peace 


te a constable to enter the premises of Ls 


I ord suspected of secreting stolen 


order to discover, and if found to seize, | 


imilar warrants are 
poo for property or articles in 
which other offences are commit 
as base coin, colners' tools, also gunpowder, 
mile glycerine, liquors, &c., kept contrary 


(s@rkloth), m [For cere-cloth.] 


Sear-cioth 
A waxed cloth to cover a sore; sticking-— 


laster. 
Sear-cloth (eér'kloth), vt. To cover with 


aoe oth. 
reach (3@'réch), n. The straight course 

or cS of a winding river, which stretches 

out to seawaril. 

Searedness (s¢rd'nes),n. The state of being 
seared, cauterized, or hardened; hardness; 
hence, insensibility. ‘Delivering up the 
sinner to a paaeiity, or searedness of con- 
science." 

BSea-reed (sé'réd), 
genus Ammop la (4, arundinacea), found 
on sandy sea-shores, where its roots assist in 
binding the shifting soil See AMMOPHTLA,L 

Sea-reeve (sé’'rév), n. An officer formerly 
appointed in time towns and places to 
take care of the marilime rights of the lord 
of the manor, watch the shore, and collect 

Sea-risk, Sea-risq (sé'risk), Hazard 

Dé fi, 
or risk at sea; danger of injury ur deatroc- 
tion by the sea 


He was 50 great an eset of commerce, that | 


of such 
ber. 
Arbutinet. 
Sea-robber (#¢’rob-¢r), n. A pirate; one 
that robe on the high sens 


Trade is much disturbed by pirates and sem-rodhers, 


Sea-robin (sé’rob-in), 
Shepforneyina fish 
evculua), otherwise called the Red or 
Guirnard, It is about 1 foot long, and of a 
beaatifal bright red colour. 

Sea-rocket (sé’rok-et), n A British plant 
of the genus Cakile, the C. marilima, grow- 
ing on the sea-shore in ‘oul It belongs to 
the nat. order Crociferm, 

(sé’rom), nm. Sufficient room at 
sea for a veasel to any required move- 
ment; space free from obstruction in which 
a ¢ wip ean be easily mancurred or navi- 

nee is seu-roaer enough for both nations, without! 
ing one another. Bacon, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


he charged himaell with all the neni 
¥ ae corn to Kome in the 


the genus Trigla 


to search and examine shipa outward | 


a of | 


ulr- 


n. <A British grass of the | 


n. A Eritish ar | Sea-shore (sé'shOr), n. 1. The coast of the 


pine, pin; 


that cruises for 
left waste by aea-rovers’ ifon, 
© A ship or vessel is Seateoelt rene 
ing for plunder. 
Boa (sé'rév-ing), a. Wandering on 
Bea- 
ing over 


a sea-rover; piracy. 


certain iatand 


(s@’rdv-ing), n. The act of rov- | 
e sea; the acts and practices of | 


Now wall i Soneihes beabieg. even that wild are. | 


ning. through so many generations. 


Feting and 
Car fyale, 


| resid tliat and n. rg ees 


Sear-spring (sér'spring), a. The spri 

a gun-lock which wane the sear tone is 
the notch of the tumbler. ; 

Sea-ruff (sé’ruf), n. <A marine fish of the 
genus Orphus. 

Sea-salt (s¢'salt),n. Chloride of sodiam or 
common salt obtained by evaporation of 
sea-water See SALT. 

Sea-sandwort (s¢'sand-wért), n A British 
maritime 


perennial plant of the genus Hon- | 


kenya (iH. pepimgeah nat. order Caryophyl- | 


It 
beach, its 
thtewtie ep eaierssae w stems with fleshy 
leaves and email white flowers. 

Seascape (sé'skip), a [Peres on the 
model of fandscape.] A picture re nt- 
ing a scene at pl Q Sea-piece. ‘ daca pe 
—as painters aff to call such things’ 
Dickens, (Beeent, t but in good usage. ] 


: (s@'skor-pi-on), n», AD scan. | 
thopterygious marine (Coftwa scorpitta) 
1 foot in length, with a large spine-arme 
head. It ~ y voracious. 

pe cir alye L A name com- 
sey oh Are of snakes, Hydridm, of sev- 
ae genera, as Hydrus, &, Chersydrus, 


These animals frequent the seas of 
=e latitudes. They are found off the 
coast of Africa, and are plentiful in the 


tufts on the sea- | 
cougerng = Et ea eme . 


SEASON 


life, bot persons so acctstomed do not 
always escape. It may attack the « 
and cautious, while the debilitated and in- 
cautious may go free It may attack on 
smooth waters, while a rough sea may fail 
to produce it It may fst dura after the 
lapse of a few hours, or during a whole 
voyage. One good authori ina it aa 
an undue accumulation of “blood in the 
nervous centres along the eet and espe- 
cially in those segments of the spinal cord 
related to the stomach and the muscles con- 
best re in Be apis rag rea saree the 
remedy t the application of 
to the spinal column. In some 
voles may be considerably miti- 
sated by iced brandy, by smal) duses of 
opium, by soda-water, or by saline dranghts 
in the effervescent state. 
Sea-side (ssid), a The land bord 
on the sea; the country adjacent to nes sea 
or near it ‘The n sa-eule.” Pope. 
Often used adjectively, and signifying per- 
taining to the sea-side or coast; as, ao aea- 
wude residence or home. 
pe ee Ores ),n. Asmal] West 
Indian tres at the 


eubhe ml beautifully veined, and the 
fruit, which consists of a pulpy calyx invest- 
ing a nut, is pleasant and sub-acid, in ap- 
+ somewhat resembling a currant. 
e extract of the wood is so astringent as 
ot Dare received the name of Jamaica 


: | Goa-slater (x#'slit-4r), n Ligia oceanica, a 


They are all, so far as | 


arabe the 

known, ¢ ingly venomous. They delight 
in calms, and are fond of eddies and e- 
ways, where the nipple collects numerous 
fish and meduse#, on which they feed. The | 





Seta-serpent (ffy@rer Stedesiiy. 
Aydrus Stokesii here depicted, inhabits the 


Australian seas, and is as thick as a man's 
thigh. Called also Sea-enake.—2 An enor- 
——  aatieses be Sryeaune cumin 

ave nrepea ¥ seen at sen. 
has been sometimes re ted to be ns 
much as 700 or 800 feet, and it has been de- 
scTibed aa lying in the water in many folds, 
and appearing like a number of 
floating in o at a considerable distance 
from each other. That people have hon 
believed they saw such a monster there 
no donbt, but naturalists generally eu 
that they have been deceived by a ine of 
porpoises, floating sea-weed, or the like, and 
pr yt epee sceptical as to the real existence 

e great sea-serpent. 
-Service (sé's¢r-via), ». Service in the 

royal navy; naval service. 

You were FE CO SE eet Oe ee 
with much Swaff, 


eads | 


Bea-shark (se'shirk), n. The white shark 


(Squalus carcharias), 

| Bea - shell (sé'shel), n. The shell of a mol- 
luse inhabiting the sea; a marine shell; a 
shell found on the sea-shore. Mortimer, 


sea; the Land that lies adjacent to the sea 
or ocean. —2 In low, the ground between 
the onlinary high- water mark and low- 
water mark. 

Bea-sick (e@’sik), a. Affected with sickness 
or nausea by means of the pitching or roll- 
ing of a vessel. 

Sea-sickness (sé¢’sik-nes), n A nervous 
affection attended with nausea and convul- 
sive vomiting, produced by the rolling, but 
more especially the pitching of a veasel at 
sea. Its origin and nature are still imper- 
fectly known. It usually attacks those per- 


sons Who are unaccustomed to a seafaring 


note, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll: 


smal) marine crustaceous animal. 
Sea-sleeve (sé'slév), nm See CALAMARY. 
Sea-slug (se’elug),n A name applied gen- 
erally to sea-lemons and other gastero 
dous molluscs destitute of shells and 
longing to the section Nudibranchiata. The 
name bene Pom m wiht ee the resemblance 
resen ese tera tu 
the damitier terrestrial Pig 
Sea-snail (sé’sni]),m A British ' 
terygious fish po * family Discoboli and 
nus Liparia, the L. culgaris, called also 
| | Tracts Sucker. It is a small fish, seldom 
exceeding 4 or 5 inches in length, and de- 
rives its popular names from the soft and 
slime-covered surface of its boly. 
Sea -snake (s¢’snik), n. Same as Sea-ser- 


pent. 
( 


(which see) —2 


Season (sé'zn), n. (OE #eson, sesoun, ©. Fr. 
aexon, seigon, Mod. Fr. saison, Pr. and Sp. 
sazon, fit or due time, time of maturity, 
season, from L. satio, ectioniz, asowing, from 
sero, galum, to sow. 7. =e pee 
it meant the time of sow hg certain cro 
hence season in ng ] 1. One of 
periods into which the year is naturally 
divided, as marked by its characteristics 
of temperature, moisture, conditions of 
nature, and the like. In the temperate re- 
gions of the globe there are fuur well- 
marked divisions or seasons—spring, sum- 
mer,autumn,and winter. Astronomically the 
seasons are marked as follows: spring is from 
the vernal equinox, when the sun enters 
Aries, to the summer solstice: summer is 
from the summer solstice to the autumnal 
equinox; autumn, from the autumnal equi- 
nox to the winter solstice; and winter, from 
the winter solatice to the vernal equinox. 
The characters of the seasons are, of course, 
reverse] to inhabitants of the southern 
hemisphere. Within the tropics the seasons 
are not greatly marked by the rise or fall 
of the temperature, 80 much as Wy jnhess 
and wetness, and they are usually distin- 
guished as the wet and the dry seasons, — 
2 A period of time, especially as regards its 
fitness or sultableness for anything coutem- 
plated or done; a convenient or suitable 
time; a proper conjuncture; the right time. 

All business should be done betimes; and there's 
as litth trouble of doing it in nay ten, as cut of 
reen, eK. £’Esiramgr. 
a3. A certain period of time not very long; a 
while: a time. 

Thow shalt be blind, not seeing the sun fur a srarew. 
pais ail, 44. 


ug, his own arte 

en beart were laid with the same 
pomp in the same comtecrated mould. Afacomday. 
4. That time of the year when a particular 
locality is most frequented by visitors or 
shows most bustling activity; as, the Lon- 
don season; the Brighton season Also, that 


part of the year when a particular trade, 
§, Sc. fey. 


of], pound; _iti, Sc. abune; 





odession, or business is in its testatate | 
af sctivity; as, the theatrical season; the 
publshing easen; the hay-makiog or hop- 
picking season. —5.+ That which seasons or 
girs a relish; seasoning. ‘Salt too little 
which may seavon give to her foul-tainted 
Yea lack the maton of all natures, sleep. SAat. 
Gaqson (tn), of. (From the noun (which 


=|) | To render suitable or appropriate; 


W prepare; to fit 
Aod am I then Serene 
Tooke him ia the purging of his 
Whe he is At ond seereerd for his passage?t Sect, 
2To ft forany use Wy time or habit; to ha- 
litute: to accustom ; to mature; to inure; 
w aclimatize. 
How guamy things by season maran'd are 
Tether ryght praise and true perfection ! SAuk, 
Anaa shoold harden and seqsen himself beyond 
fhe degree of cold wherem he lives. Aadafinon, 
4. To bring to the best state for use by any 
em; aa to seagon o cask by keeping 
in it: to season a tobacco-p by 
frojuently smoking it; to season timber by 
drying or hardening, or by removing its 
nalured ape 
(hiya eweet and virtaous soul, 
Lat ceased Goaber, never gives. GC. Herbert. 


i To fit for the taste; to render palatable, 
otto give a higher relish to, by the addition 
arnixture of another substance more pun- 
gent or pleasant; as, to season meat with 
all. to eason anything with spices. 

Acd every cblation of thy meat offering shalt thou 
mura with salt. v. iL 1p 
3. To render more agreeable, pleasant, or 
delightful; to give a relish or zeat to by 


wemething that excites, animates, or exhila- | 
fates. 


Vou pearoe sti with sports your we 
ryaire, 
The proper use of wit is to scion Conversation. 
ivienl & 
é Torender more agreeable, or less rigorous 
aid severe; to temper: to moderate; to qua- 
ly by aiimixtare " When mercy seasons 
fone your admiration fora while. S/at. 


 Togrtify: to tickle. ‘Let their palates 


te ewon'd with euch viands." Shiak.—s. To | 


imi; to tinge or Laint. 
Hare ther younger years with prodent and pious 
procples, Fer. me Tae 
Fumnté frst eneren us: then schoolmagters 
Debver ue to laws. i, Herkert, 


ib copulate with; to impregnate, Hol- 


Seugon (s’en}, ci =. To become mature; 
io grow fit for use; to become adapted to a 
climate, xs the human body.—2. To become 


dry and hard by the escape of the natural | 


juces, or by being penetrated with other 


fabatance. 
Carpeaters rough-plane boards for flooring, that 
hey muy eet them by to suren. Afaxom, 


i¢ To give token; to smack; to savour. 
Lowe labour and your time together; 
fe iekives ota SL. Te eae, FE 
Seaszonable (sé'zn-a-bl), a. Suitable aa to 


Ume ur seneon: opportune; occurring, hap- 


peniug, or being done in due season or pro- | 


per time for the purpose, as, a seasonable 


aupply of rain. 

Thess . _ . was very serviceable to us on many 
@her accounts, and cine af a Very manatee 
ro) 


Seazonab 
stale or quality of belng seasonable; oppor- 
tones. 

Seuwall-ercr if best im all these things which 
have (heir mpeness and decay. Rp. Mail, 
Beasonably (@'mn-a-bli). ade. Indue time; 
in tume convenient; sufficiently early; as, to 

sow or plant seasonably. 
Seasonage! (sé'm-Aj),m Seasoning; sauce. 
Chanty is the grand masonage of every Costeued 
ath, 


(s@m-al), @. Pertaining to the 
teoaoms; relating to a Beason Ur séasons 
‘The deviations which occur from the 
anal averages of climate." Encyc. Brit. 

Seasoner («é'm-ér). 0. One that seasons; 
that which seasons, matures, or givea a rel- 


tah. 
Sates Gis nm 1 The art by which 
anything is seasoned or rendered palatable, 


fit for use, or the like —2 That which is 
alled to any species of food to give it a 
tgher relish; oenally, something pungent 
of aromatic, a5 salt, @ fc. 
Many vegetable substances are used 
& eae, which abound with a 
eremaic ads as thyme and savory, 


by mankind 
Aly exalted 
lage oe 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


(se/en-a-bl-nes}, mn The | 


Fs a- q 
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8. Something added or mixed to enhance the 
pleasure of enjoyment; as, wit or humour 
May serve as a sedaoning to eloquence. 
Polltical culations are of so dry and austere 
nature, that they will not go down with the public 
without frequent seusenings. adisom, 


Seasonless (sé'zn-les), a. Without succes- 
sion of seasons. 

Season - ticket (sé'zn-tik-et), n. 
which entitles its holder to certain privi- 
leges during a ified period of time, as a 
pass for travell g by railway, steamboat, 
or other means of conveyance at pleasure 
during an extended period, issued by the 
company at a reduced rate; a ticket of ad- 
miasion to a b Ghee of amusement for an ex- 
tended period, purchased at a reduced rate, 

r (sé’spi-dér), » <A marine crab 
of the genus Maia (NM. squinado), The body 
is triangular; the | slender, and some- 
times long. Also applied to members of the 
arachnidan ormler Poilosomata. 

(sé’skwert), mn. An ascidian, 

Sea-star (sé'stiir), n. The star-fish. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Sea -starwo 
maritime plant of the genus Aster (A. Tripo- 
lium), nat. order Compositm, It is a pretty 
plant, 6 inches to 2 feet high, with lance- 
shaped, smooth, fleshy leaves, and stems 
terminatin 
flower-heads. Called also Sea-wide Aster. — 

Sea - stick (sé’stik), n A herring caught 
and cured at sea A. Sith. 

Sen - stock pean n. <A British plant of 
the genus Matthiola, M. sinuata, See MAT- 
THIOLA. 


Sea-sunflower (s@’sun-flou-¢r), mn. The sea-— 


SaOAS, a cuelenterate polyp of the genus 

ctinia 

Sea-swallow (s¢’swol-lé), mn. 1, A provincial 
name of the storm-petrel (7 ia rowneat 
pela tea) —2 The common tern, so called 
rom its excessively long and pointed wings. 
and from its forked tail, which render its 


flight and certiage analogous to those of | 


swallows. TERN, 
Sea -swine (sé'swin),n. A common name 
for the porpoise (which see). 
Beat (sét), » [Directly from the Scandina- 
vian: Icel. sati, sef, Sw. ette, a seat, from 


root of wif; so L.G. ett, G. sitz, The A. Sax. | 


seems only to have had the dim, form sefl.) 
1, The place or thing on which one sits; 
more especially in such narrower senses as, 
(a) something made to be sat in or on, aaa 
chair, throne, bench, stool, or the like. ‘ The 
tables of the money changers, anid the seats 
of them thatsold doves.’ Mat.xxi.12. (b) That 
part of a thing on which a person sits, as, the 
seat of a chair or saddle; 
trousera. (c) A regular or appropriate place 
of sitting; hence, a right to sit; a sitting; 
as, ascat ina church, a theatre, a railway- 
carriage, or the like.—2 Place of abode; 


try seat. —& Place occupied by anyine 
the place where anything is situated, fixed, 
settled, or established, or on which anything 
rests, resides, or abirles: station; abode; as, 
a seat of learning; the seat of war, Ltaly is 
the seat of the arts; London the seat of 
commerce, “While memory holds a seaf 
in this distracted globe.’ Shak. 
This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Sumbly and sweetly recomm itself 
Unte our gentle senses. Siva k. 
Earth felr the wound; and Nature from her ne, 
Sighing through all her work, gave signs a oe. 
wiont, 
[It was pegs used exactly as we now use 
site, and may be regarded as having that 
meaning in the above meee, from Shak 
spere. So also in the following :— 


where the air is unequal, 
Facer (() Suiting.) 

4. Posture or way of sitting, as of a person 

on horseback; as, he has a good firm seat. — 


dowholesome, but likew 


eeat of a valve, 
Seat (set), vt. 1. To place ona seat, to cause 
to sit down; as, we seat our guests. 


into a warm debate, aol Haifa, 
2 To place in a post of authority, in office, or 
a place of distinction, 

Thus high, by thy advice, 
And thy assistance, is king Fi vealed. SAak, 
%. To settle; to fix in a particular place or 
country; to situate; to locate; as, a colony 
af Greeks seated themselves in the south of 
Italy, another at Massilia in Gaul. 


Sometimes the grand dukes would travel through | 
the vast regions of Central Asia to the court of the | 
f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; FH, then; th, thin; 



















A ticket | 


Beat | 


Sea-tangle (sé'tang-g)), n. 


rt (sé'stiir-wért), m <A British | 


in corymbs of purple-rayed — 







e seal of a pairof | 


residence; mansion; as, agentleman’s coun- 


Neither do] reckon it an ill seat only when the alr is 


5. A part on which another part rests; as, the | 


The guests were no sooner seated but they entered | 


SEA-WEED 


Great Khan, which at this tine was seared on the 
banks of the river Ameoor, in Chinese Tartary. 


4 To fix; to set firm. 


Broupha ANE. 
From their foundations, loosening to and fro, 
They pluck'd the rewfeet hills. Afiiltom. 


& To as seate to; to accommodate with 
seats or sittings; to give sitting accommidla- 
tion to: as, the gallery seats four hundred, 
é To fit up with seats; as, to seat a church; 
a hall seated for o thousand persona —7. To 
repair by making the seat new; as, to seata 

ent. —8.t To settle; to plant with in- 

abitante: as, to seat a country. 

: (set), vi To rest; to lie down. 
‘The folds, where sheep at night do seat.’ 


Spenser 
Bea-tang (s4’tang), n. A kind of sen-weed; 


tang; tangle. ‘Their nest of sedge and 
gea-tang.” Longfellow. 
The common 
name of several species of sea-weeds of the 
1u8 Laminaria J. digitata is the well- 
nown tangle of the Scotch. 


Sea-term (sé’téerm), x. A word or term used 


appropriately by seamen or peculiar to the 
art of navigation, Pope. 

Sea-thief (sé'théf), n. A pirate. 

Sea-th aé’'thong), » One of the names 
for the British sea-weed Himanthalia lorea. 


Sea-thrift (sé’thrift), n. Same as Sea-pink. 


Seating Me ting). 1. The act of placing on 
a seat; the act of furnishing with a seat or 
seats.—2. The material for making seats or 
the covering of seats, as horse-hair, Ame- 
rican leather, and the like. 

Sea-titling (s2'tit-ling),n, A British denti- 
rostral bird of the genus Anthus or pipits 
(A. aguatieus or obacn rus), abundant on the 
sea-coast, but rare inland It is of dark 
plumage, and a good songeter. Called also 


Shore-piput. 
Sea-tond (sé’tid), n. The angler or fishing- 


frog. See LOPHIUS. 
Sea-tortoise (s4‘tor-tois), m. <A marine 


turtle. See TURTLE 
Sea-tossed, Sea-tost ausens, a. Tossed 
by the sea. ‘The sea-tust Pericles." Shak. 


Sea-turn (sé'térn), 1. A gale, miat, or breeze 
from the sea. 

Sea-turtle (sé’tér-tl), nm. 1, A marine turtle. 
2A 1 aaghaag bird, the black guillemot (Una 

dea-unicorn (s0’ a -ni-korn), n, See NAR- 


Shak. 
Sea-wand (sé wond),n. Same as Sea-girdle, 
Seaward (s@'wérd), a, Directed toward 
the sea ‘To your seaward steps farewell.’ 


Donne. 
| Seaward (sé'wtrd), ade, Toward the sea. 


The rock rush'd seotegrd with impetuous ruar, 
Inygulfd, and to the abyss the boaster bare. Pufe. 


Sea-ware (s6'wir), n. [See WARE] A term 

uently applied to the weeds thrown up 

by the sea in many situations, and which are 

collected and made use of as manure and fur 
other purposes. 

Sea-water (sé'wa-tér), n. The salt water of 
the sea or ocean. Sea-water contains chlor- 
ides and sulphates of sodium (chloride of 
sodium =common salt), magnesium, atl po- 
tassium, tugether with brvmides and carlon- 
ates, chiefly of potassinm and calcium. 

Sea-water shalt thou drink. Shak, 


Sea-wax (s6'waks), mn. Same as Ma/tha. 

Sea-way (s@'wi), nm Nanf. (a) progress 
made by a vessel through the waves. (6) An 
open — in which a vessel lies with the 
seu rolling heavily, 

Sea-weed (sé’wEd), n. A name given gener- 
ally to any plant growing in the sea, Hut more 
particularly to members of the nat. order 
Alge. The most important of these plants 
are the Fucacew, which comprehend the 
Fuci, from the species of which kelp is 
manufactured; the Laminarie or tangles, 
the Floridex, which includes the Carrageen 
moss (Chondrué crisps) and the dulse of 
the Scotch (RAcdomenia palimata). 


wh, whig: 











w, wig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SEA-WIFE 


Bea-wife (sé’ n. A Bieptery aids 
marine of a tabeun (.L. vetula), 
Wrasse. 


allied to the 
Sea-willow (s¢'wil-ld),n. <A polyp of the 
genus Gurgonia. 
Sea-wing (sewing), n. 1, A bivalve mollusc 
allied to the mussela.—2 Asall [Raure.) 
A 5 
Claps on his bee eas , and like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fiyglit in height, fics alter her, S404, 
Bea-withwind (sé’with-wind),n A species 
of bind weed (Conroloulue Soldanellay 


Sea-wold (sé wll), Sea wood or forest; | 


vegetation under the sea resembling a forest. 
We would run to and fro, and hide ancl seek, 
On the broad sea -teoda’s, Tennyson, 
Sea-wolf (sc’wulf), n. A name sometimes 
given to the sea-elephant. «a large species 
of seal; also to the wolf-fish (Anerrhichas 


inpre) and to the bass. See WOLF-FISH, 
Bass. 


Bea-wormwood (s6'wérm-wyd), mm A 
plant, the Artemisia waritima, which 
grows liy the sea. 

Sea-worn (s¢'/worn), a. Worn or abraded 
by the sea. Drayton, 

Sea-worthiness (sé'wir-THi-nes), 1. The 
state of being sea-worthy. 

Sea-worthy (sé’wér-7Hi), a. Applied to a 
ship in gool condition and fit for a voyage; 
worthy of being trusted to transport a cargo 
with safety; as, a wed-worthy ship. 

Thull the voyage was with ‘dela 
The vessel Scarce ies Or PAy. a Teengean, 

Sea-wrack (sé'rak), n. A plant, the Zos- 
tera wiaring; Bed-grass. See GRASSWERACK. 

Bed (seb), n, Oneof the great Egyptian di- 
vinities represented in the hieroglyphics as 
the father of the gods, a character ascribed 
to other gods, as Neph, Pthah, &c. He mar- 


prom. a line that cuta another or divides it- 
| on poe from a federal union. 


Tied his sister Nutpe, and was father of | 


relax anil Isis. He corresponds to the Greek 

Tons. 

Bebaceous (36-bA’shus), a. ([L.L. sebacews, 
from L. sebum, tallow.) 1, Pertaining to tal- 
low or fat; made of, coutaining, or secret- 
ing fatty matter; fatty.—Sebaceows glands, 
small glands seated in the cellular mem- 
brane under the skin, which secrete the se- 
baceous humour. —Sebaceous Awmowr, a 
suet-like or glutinous matter secreted by 
the sebaceous glands, which serves to de- 
fend the skin and keep it soft.—2 In bot, 
having the appearance of tallow, grease, or 


lants. MMenelme. 
danagin (sé-bas‘ik), a. [See above.] In chem. 
vertaining to fat; obtained from fat; as, se- 
cic acid, an acid obtained from olein. Tt 
crystallizes in white, nacreous, very light 
needles or laminw resembling benzoic acid. 
Sebastes (sé-bas'téz), mn [Gr. sebasfoe, ven- 
erable.] A nis of acanthopterygious 
fishes of the family Cottidw. The S. mari- 
nus or Norvesica ia the Norway haddock, 
which resembles the perch in form. It 
abounds on the coast of Norway, and is 
found at Iceland, Greenland, off Newfound- 
land, Other species are found in the 
Mediterranean, in the Indian and Polyne- 
sian seas, at Kamtchatka, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and elsewhere. 
Bebate (s6 lit), m. 
by selaciv acid and o base, 
Sebes Sebesten (sé-bes'tan, sé-bes’ten), 
nm. [It and Sp., from Pers. eapi. 
Assyrian plum, a name given to two species 
of Cordia and their fruit, the C. Myzxa and 


the sebaceous secretions of some | 


C. latifolia. The fruit was formerly used as | 


a medicine in Europe, but now by the na- 
tive practitiviiers of the East ouly. See 
CORDLA. 

Bebiferous (sé6-bif'ér-us), a. [L. sebum, tal- 
low or wax, and fero, to prodtuce.] Produc- 
ing fat or fatty matter. In bot. producing 
vegetable wax. 

Sebiparous (#é-bip’a-rus), a. [L. sebum, tal- 
low, and pario, to produce.) Lit tallow, 
fat, or suet producing: specifically applied 
to certain glands, called also sacbacecus 

nia. See SEBACEOUS. 
ibka (seli'ka), «. A name of salt marshes 
in North Africa, sometimes go hard on the 
dried surface that laden camels can traverse 
them, sometimes so soft that these ventur- 
ing to enter them sink beyond the power of 
recovery. 

Sebundy, Sebundee (s4-bun'di, sé-bun'idlé), 
nm Inthe East Indies, an irregular or na- 
tive suldier or loval militin-man, generally 


In chem. a salt formed | 


n.) The | 
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to which the rye (S. cereale) belongs. —Se- 
eale cornutum, ergot or spurred rye, used in 
obatetric practice. See ERGOT. 

Becamone (eck-a-mé'né), mn [Altered from 
syuamona, the Arabic name of S, @gypti- 
aca.) A genus of plants belonging to the 
nat. order Asclepiadacem, found in the warm 
parts of India, Africa, and Australia. The 
species form erect or climbing smooth 
shruba with opposite leaves and cymes 
of small flowers. Sone of them secrete a 
considerable on of acrid principle 
which makes t useful in medicine. Thus 
the roots of 5S. emetica, being emetic in ac- 
tion, are employed as a substitute for ipe- 

docanay (aiikanall. a _Aeutting or taker 

"kan-si), ™. cutting or - 
section; as, the point of secancy of one line 
with another. 

Secant (se’kant), a. (L. srcans, secantis, ppr. 
of seco, to cut bale gees section, dissect, ke.) ] 
Cutting; dividing into two parts.—Secant 
pint, a plane cutting a surface or solid. 

t (se’kant), nm. [ the adjective.) In 

to parts; more especially, as t line 
cutting a curve in two or more polnta; in 

gon. @ straight line B 
drawn from the centre of 
acircle, which, cutting the 
circumference, proveeds 
till it meeta with a tan- 
gent to the same circle. 
The secant of an arc is a 
straight line drawn from 
the centre of the circle of 
which the arc ia a part, to 
one extremity of the arc, 
and produced till it meets 
the tangent to the other 
extremity. Thus, Ac #8 is the secant of 
the arc CD. The secant of an are is a 


third proportional to the cosine and the 
radius. 





Becco (sek’kd), nm. [It., from L. siceus, dry.] | 
ee ar in. 


In the fine arts, a kind of freaco 
which the colours have a dry sunken appear- 
ance, owing to the colours being absurbed 
into the plaster. 

Secede (56-s6d'), v.i pret. seceded; ppr. ae- 
ceding. [L. secedo—ee, apart, anil cedo, to 
go.) To withdraw from fellowship, com- 
munion, or association; to separate one's 
self; to draw off; to retire; specifically, to 
withdraw from a political or religious or- 

tion; as, certain ministers seceded 
rom the Church of Scotland about the year 
1783; the Confcilerate States of America se- 
ceded from the Federal Union 
er (sé-sGd’ér),n One who secedes; 
in Seotti#h eccles, hist. one of a numer- 
ous of preabytermns who seceded 
from the communion of the Established 
Church in the year 1733, op account of the 
toleration of certain alleged errors, the 
evils of patronage, and general laxity in 
discipline. The seceders, or Associate Synod 
as they called themselves, remained a united 
body till 1747, when they split into two on 
the question of the lawfulness of ni 
oaths, especially the burgess oath necessary 
to be sworn previous to holding office or 
becoming a freeman of a burgh. The 
larger division, who held that the oath 
might be conscientiously taken by aeceders, 
called themselves Burghers, and their op- 
sere took the name of Antilurghers. But 

n 1820 the parenecs and Antiburghers co- 
aleaced agnin into the United Associate 
Synod. In May, 1547. the body of dissenters 
forming the Relief Church united with the 
Associate Synod and forme: one body,named 
the United Presbyterian Church. (See Me- 
lief Church under RELIEF.) A portion of 
the body of seceders, who adhered to the 

principle of an established church, separ- 
ated in 1806, calling themselves the Original 

Seceders. They nuw form the Synod o 
United Original Secedera. 

Becern (sé-s¢rn’), v.f. (L. secerno, secretum 


(whence secre! )—aee, apart, ail cerno, bo sep- | 


arate.) 1. To separate; tu distinguish. 
Averroes seceres a sense of titillation and a sense 
of hanger and thirst. Sur JE" Hamilton, 
2 In physiol. to secrete. 
The wucus secerned inthe nose... isa laudable 
humeaur. renting, 
Secernent (sé-s¢r'nent), nm. 1. That which 
promotes secretion. Darwin. —2 In ana, 
a Veasel whose function it is to secrete or 


employed in the service of the revenue andl | separate matters from the Lleol. 


lice, 
Secale (sé-ka'lé), n. [L., rye, or black spelt, | 
fruin eco, to cut.) Agenus of ce 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


Secernent (sé-sér'nent), a. In physiol, hav- 
ing the power of separating or secreting; 


grasses, | secreting; secretory. 


note, not, mdve; tube, tub, byll; 





SECOND 


Secernment (s4-sérn'ment), nm The pro 
cess or act of secreting; secretion. 


| Secesh (sé-sesh’), mn <A cant term in thi 


United States for a Secessionwt, of which i! 
is an abbreviation, 

Becesst (sé-ses'), mn. [L. seceaens, from ee 
cedo, aecesswin, See SECKDE.) Retirement 
retreat. ‘Silent secess, Waste solitude.” Jr 


Hf. Mure. : 

Secession (sé-se'shon), nm. [L. secessio, se 
cessiniia, from secede, secezsum. See SE 
CEDE) 1. The act of seceding or withdraw. 
ing, particularly from fellowship and com, 
munion; the act of withdrawing [rom a po. 
litical or religious organization.—2. The act 
of departing; departure. 

The accession of bodies upon, or serecgien theres! 
from, the earth's surface, disturb not the equilibrime 
of cither hemisphere. Sur 7. brewne. 
3 In Scottish eceles. hist. the whole body oi 
seceders from the Established Cliurch of 
Scotland. See SECKDER. 

Secessionism (sé-se'shon-izm), mn The prin- 
ciples of secessionists; the principle that 
afirmne the right of a state to secede at it 


ssionist (sé-se’shon-ist), ». One whe 
maintainea the principle of secessionism; spe 
cifically, in the United States, one who took 
part or sympathized with the inhabitants 
of the Southern States of America in thel 
struggle, commencing in 1861, to break 
away from union with the Northern States. 
The author seems to have been struck . . . thal 
the Unionists , .. did not shout or stab any of tha 
Serermenisis. Saterday Aart. 
Seche,t rf. [An old and softened form vu! 
aeek.) Toseek. Chater. 
| (s@ki-uni), m [From Gr. sékoe, a 
or fold in which cattle are reared and 
ed. The fruit serves to fatten hogs in the 
mountains and inion! parts of Jamaica, 
where the plant is much cultivated] A 
West Indian edible vegetable, the Sechium 
édule, The fruit in size and furm resemble: 
alarge pear. ‘The plant is a climber, with 
tenidril-bearing stems, rough cordate five 
angled leaves,and monecious yellow flowers, 
nat. order Cucurbitacer. 

Seckel (sek’el), n. A small delicious pear, 
ripe about the end of Uctober, but only 
keeping good a few days. 

Beclet (sek'l), ». [Fr. #itcle, L. seculum, 1 
generution, an age, a century.) A century. 

It is wont to be said that three generations maki 
one seclz, of hundred years. ffammond. 

Seclude (sé-klid’), vt. pret. & pp. secluded 
ppr. secluding. [L. secludo—xe, apart, ani 

udo, clude, to shut] 1, To separate o 
shut up apart from conipany or society, an 
usually to keep apart for some length ol 
time; to withdraw into solitude; as, per 
sons in low spirits seclude themselves fron 
suclety. 

Let. Eastern 6 eh from the 
Sérina’e their beaum slaves, L. 
2.¢ To shut out; to prevent from entering 

to preclude, 

Inclose your tender plants in 
seciwaing all cutrance of cold. 
Secluded (sé-klidl’ed), p anda. Separate, 
from others; living in retirement: retired 
apart from public notice; as, a seclude: 

apot; to pass a eeclided life, 


he of heaw'n 
cx i ae 


your sid re ai 


Seclud (s¢-kldWd'ed-li), ade. In m se 
cluded manner, 
Seclusenesst (sé-klis'nes), mn The state 


bein secluded frum society; seclusion. Dy 

é ore, 

Seclusion (#@-kld‘Jiwn), . The act of se 
cluding or the state of being secluded; | 
separation from suvicty or connection; | 
shutting wut; retirement; privacy; solitude 
as, fo live In seclusion, ‘A place of seclu 
sion from the externa) world.’ Horaley. 

usive yp Agered a. Tending toseclud 
or shut ont from soviety.or to keep separat 
orin retirement, Colerida@e. 

Becond (sek’und), a. (Fr., from L. seewndw 
secolid, from sequor, vecnfus, to follur 
claps sequencer, consequent, persecutiol 

c., and also eve, pursue, &e.)) 1. Inve 
dintely following the first: next the firsti 
order of place or time; lence, occurring « 
appearing again; other, ‘A second fea 
through all her sinewe spread." Shak. 

Awl he slept and dreamed the secon time. 

There has been a veneration paid te ke hin 
and to the memory of Confinins; which is withu 
any sung example in the history of ane cas 
2. Next to the first in value, power, exce 


lence, dignity, or rank, inferior; secondan 


oll, pound; i, Sc. abune;  ¥, Se. fey. 


SECOND 


the silks of China are second to none in 
qgulily. “Art thou not second woman in | 
the realm." 


None | know 

Seed! to me, or bke; equal moch less = Midtown. 
1) Lending assistance; helpful; giving aid. 

Noy, rather, good my lords, be eee ee} 

Fear peo AS Uranus more, alas, 

Than the quae life? pate Shad, 
—Sond coat, a second coating or layer as of 

i, rarniah, plaster, &c.—Second distance, 


punting, that part of a picture between | 


the fo. ond and background.—aAt second 
hand, SECOND-HANL, a ond Layers 
a fiddle, an ordinary violin, whic con- 
rel instrumental music plays the part 
seat in height to the apper part or air, or 
other words, that part which is repre- 
sated by the alto in vocal music,—To play 
wond fiddle, (jig) to take a subordinate 


part. 
Second (sek’nnd),n. 1. One next tothe first; 


ow next alter another in order, place, rank, | 


time. or 

afier. 

“Tis greaf piry that the noble Moor 
Teuld hazard such a place at bia own sere 

Wb one of an ingruft infirmity. &. 
{0me who assists and supports another; 
ifcally, one who attends auother ina 
gel. to aid him, mark ont the ground or 
ditance., and see that all proceedings be- 
tween the parties are fair; hence, the prin- 

dyal supporter in a pugilistic encounter. 
He pr \the duke as a main cause of divers 


Sate, beng sure enough of Fiall S 
aor the Geet one * IF arf fow, 
Miter some toil and bloodshed they were parted 


by Ube eroenaty. Addiron, 


3) Aid: help: assistance. "Give second and 
wy love is everlasting thine.” J. Fleteher.— 
4 The sixtieth part of a minute of time or 
ol that of a d . that is the second di- 
Tielon next to va hour or degree. A degree 
ela circle and an hour of time are each 
divided into 60 minutes, and each minute 
ite © seconds, often marked thus 60". In 
obi treatises seconds were distinguished as 
winuie conde, from minute prime, min- 
us See DEGREE — 5. In weusic, (a) an 
inter of a conjoint degree, being the 
difeenre between any sound and the next 
nearest sound above or below it. There are 
three kinds of seconds, the minor second or 
‘ihitowe, the major second, and the ex- 
iremesharpeecond. (+) A lower part added 
toamelody when arranged for two voices 
of lietriments. —G. pl A coarse kind of 
hence, any baser matter. 
Take thou my ablation, peor but free, __ 
Which is mot oni’ with secrecy. Shek, 
Second (sek'und), of [L. aecunda, Fr. ar- 
omer, See the adjective} 1, To follow in 
the bert place; to follow up. ‘Sit is seconded 
wilh sin” South, ‘To second ills with ills" 
Siat-2 To support; to lend aid to the 


the like; one who follows or comes | 


flour; | 


ithapt of another; to assist; to forward; | 


© promote; to eucourage; to act as the 
Eaittainer; to back. 

Wehive supplies to seroma curattempt  SAat. 
The suthers af the former opinion were 


preneany 
ome? by other wittier and Letter learned. 


Afoober, 


In [egislatice or deliberative assemblies | 


ann] ic jeeelings, to support, by one's 
Tuice or ote, to mite with a person, or act 


& his second, in proposing some measure | 
of motion; as, to second a mvvtion or pro- | 


poitiun; to second the mover.—4 In the 
Euyal Artillery and Royal Engineers, to 


pal inte Llemporary retirement, aa an officer | 
shen be accepts civil employment under | 


the crown He is seconded after six 
mouths of such employment, that is, be 
bees military pay, but retains his rank, &c., 
faAhiscorpa After being seconded for ten 
years he must elect to return to military 
duty or ty retire altogether. 
(sek’ond-a-ri-li), adr, 1. Ina 
scondary or subordinate manner; not pri- 
marily or originally. Sir K. See —?2, Rec- 
vedly; in the second place. * First apostles, 
y phets, thirdly teachers." 
Cer. iil 2. 


state nf being secondary, ‘The primariness 
anil ecomdarin-e of the ges gavwcie fad bem 
Secondary (sck’und-a-ri),a. [L. secundarius, 
from ~ eather See Seconh.) L Succeed- 
fing pext In order to the Orst; of second 
place, origin, rank, importance, and the like; 
not primary; subordinate. 
Where there is moral nght on the one hand, no 
meadery right can discharge it Sir &, £'£atrange. 


1 | 


(sek’und-a-ri-nes), n. The | 
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As the at primary planets vevolve about him, 8c 
the secOvalirry ones are moved about them. Aemtiry, 

The supreme power can never be said to be lodged 
in the original body of electors, but rather in those 
awemblics of muenaery of tertiary electors who 
those the representative, Siren Acre, 
2 Acting by deputation or delegated autho- 
rity; acting in subordination or as second 
to another; sulerdinate. ‘The work of 
secondary hands.’ Milton.—Secondary acids, 
acids derived from organic acida 
substitution of two equivalents of an al- 
coholic radical for two of hydrogen. — 
Secondary auaputation, amputation of a 


limb, &e., deferred till the immediate ef-— 


pio the inj pa ep fire he oars 
away.— ry battery, in elec 
a number of metal plates, usoully plat- 
inum, with pleces of moistened cloth be- 
tween, which, after being connected for a 
time with a vanic battery, become in 
turn the origin of a current. —Secondary 
cirele, in geom. and astron. a great circle 
passing through the poles of another great 
circle perpendicular to its plane.—Second- 
ary coiowrs, colours produced by the mix- 
ture of any two primary colours in equal 
portions — Secondary conreyaneces, in 
w, same os Derivative Conreyances. Bee 
nnder DERIVATIVE —Secondary creditor, in 
Seots law, an expression used in contradis- 
tinction to Catholic credifor. See under 
CATHOLIC. — Secondary crystal, a crystal de- 


y tho | 


ae from one of the primary forms.— | 


current, in elect. & momen 


current induced in a closed circnit by a | 
current of electricity passing through the | 


sume or a contiguous circuit at the n- 
ting and also at the end of the passage of 
the primitive current.— Secondary eride) 


ice 
indirect evidence which may be admitted | 


upon failure to obtain direct or prim 
evidence.—Secondary fever, a fever whic 


arises after a crisia or a critical effort, as 


after the declension of the small-pox 
or measles. —Secondary plane, in erystal, 
any plane on a crystal which is not one of 
the primary planes.— Secondary planet. See 
PLANET. — Secondary gtalities bod dew, 
those qualities which are not inseparable 
from bodies, as colour, taste, olour, &c,.— 
Secondary strata, Secondary rocks, Second- 
ary [ ormation, in geol. the mesozoic strata. 
See 101. —Secondary tints,in painting, 
those of a subdued kind, such as grays, &c. 
—Secondary tone, in music, same as Har- 
monic. — Secondary use, See under Uss. 

(sek'und-a-ri), mn. 1. A delegate 
or deputy; one who acta in snbordination 
to another; one who occupies a subordinate 
or inferior position. 

high-born to be propertied, 
eae dnaees at al ae SA, 

® One of the feathers growing on the second 
bone of a bird's wing. —S. A secondary circle. 
See under the adjective: —4 A secondary 
planet. See under PLANET. 


Second-best (sek'und-best), a. Next to the | 


leat; of second kind or quality. *The linen 
that is called second-best." 
come off second-best, to be defeated; to get 
the worst of it ’ 
-cousin (sek’und-kuz-n), n. The son 
or daughter of a cousin-german. ' 
Seconder (sek'und-ér),n One that seconds; 
one that supports what apother attempts, 
or what he affirms, or what he moves or 
prone aa, the seconder of a motion. 


W. Collins, —To | 


-fiour (sek’und-flour),n. Flour of a | 


coarser quality; seconda. . 

-hand (sek’und-hand), 2. Possession 
received from the first possessor. —A lf eecond- 
Aand, not in the first place, or by or from 
the first; not from the first source or owner; 
by transmission; not primarily; not origin- 
ally; a5, a report received at second-hand. 

In imitation of preachers af recend-Aand, 1 shall 
transcribe from Hruyétre a plece of raillery Totfer. 


Second-hand (sek’und-hand), a 1. Not 
original or primary; received from another. 


Some men build oo much om authorities they 
have Lut a secomad-Aanad or implicit pikes Fe 


Those manners next 
That fir us ke a nature serena : 
Which are indeed the manners of the great. 
d en rpron, 
2 Not new: having been nsed or worn; as, 
a wcond-hand book,—&%. Dealing in second- 
hand goods; as, a gecond-Aand bookseller. 
ond-hand (sek’und-hand). a A band 
for marking seconds on a watch. 
Secondine (sek’und-in), mn In fot 
SECUNDINE, 


Bac 


Secret 


SECRET 


| Secondly (sek’und-l), ade, In the second 


place. 


First, she hath disobeyed the law; and, secoway, 
trespassed against the huslamd, "Ec. xxiii, a3 


Becond-rate (sek’und-rait), n. The second 


order in size, quality, diguity, or value. 
‘Thunder of the second-rate." Addiamn. 


| Becond-rate (sek’und-rait), a, Of the second 


size, rank 


. quality, or Value; as, a gecond- 
rate ship; a 


secwul-rate cloth; a second-rate 
champion. 


Second-scent (sek’und-sent), n. [Formed 
on the model o ad A power of 
discerning things future or distant by the 
sense of emell. Moore, [Rare.) 

Second-sight (sek’und-sit), wn The power 
of seeing rm fulure or distant; prophetic 
vision —a valt-‘aren Highland supersti- 
tion. It is alleged that not a few in the 
Highlands and Isles of Scotland possess the 
power of foreseeing future events, especially 
of a disastrous kind, by means of a spectral 
exhibition, to their eyes, of the persons 
whom these events respect, accompanied 
with such emblems as denote their fate. 

, hted (sek’und-sit-ed),a. Having 
the power of second-sight. Addison, 

Secre,tmanda. Secret. 

Recrecy (3@’kre-si), m. [From #eeret.] 1. A 
state of being secret or hidden; concealment 

from the observation of others, or from thie 

notice of any persons not concerned; secret 
manner or mode of proceeding: as, to carry 
on a design in secrecy; to secure secrecy. 
This to me 
To dreadful secrecy impart they did. 
Shas th beat banl Pa lady Anne, 
fhom the Ein n arey wre 
This day was Sew'd in open as ren ucen. Shak, 
2 Solitude; retirement; privacy; seclusion. 
Thou in thy seerecy, although alone, 
Best with thyself Bccompanied, seck’st not 
Social communication. Aftifen. 
; rc | public as with private fr; in this, 
somes cate i manne chan eater ow, 


Shunk. 


4. The quality of being secret or secretive: 
forbearance of disclosure or discovery; fidel- 
ity ton secret; close ailence: the act or habit 
keepin secreta, ‘For secrecy no lady 
closer. hak. 
Thanks, prowost, for thy care and treermey. Sha. 


4{ A secret. 
he subtle-shining secrecier 
Writ in the glassy margents of such books. SAak. 


Secree,/ a. Secret. Chaucer. 
Becrenegse,t|. Privacy; secretness, Chau- 


cer. 

Secret (sé’kret), a. [Fr. secret, from L. secret- 
ua, pp. of seeretum, to set apart, secerno —ae, 
apart, and cerno, to sift, distinguish, discern, 
perceive (whence discern, discrete, concern, 
concrete, &e.); Gr. ierind, to separate, search 
into; Skr.4ri,to separate,to know,) 1. Apart 
from the knowl of others; concealed 
from the notice or arighes aa of all persons 
except the individual or individuals con- 
cerned; private. ‘Smile at thee in seerct 
thought." Shak. 

I have a secret errand to thee, O king. Judy. ill. 19. 


® Not revealed; known only to one or to 
few; kept from general knowledge or ob- 
servation; hidden. ‘ Their secret and sudden 
arrival.’ 

Secref things belong to the Lord our God. 

Deut. 29a, 2, 
§. Being in retirement or seclusion; pri- 
¥ : 
a There secref in her sapphire cell, 
He with the Nais woot to dwell Fever. 

4. Affording privacy; retired; secluded; pri- 
vate, ‘The secret top of Oreb, or of Sinai." 
Milton. ‘Abide in a secret place and hide 
thyself," 18am. xix. 2.—5, Keeping secrets, 
faithful to secrets intrusted; secretive; not 
in¢lined ta betray confidence, ‘I can be 
secretosaduml man.” Shak. 

Secref Romans that have spoke the worl, 

Ane will tot palter, Stab. 
6. Occult; mysterious; not seen; not appa- 
rent; as, the secret operations of physical 
causes. ‘Physic, through which secret art.’ 
Shak —7. Privy; net proper to be seen. 
1 Sam. v, 9 
es‘kret), nm. [See the adjective.] 
1. Something studiously hidden or concealed, 
a thing kept from general knowledge; what 
is not or should not be revealed; as, a 
man who cannot keep his own seerets, will 
hardly keep the eecrets of others 

A talebearer revealeth sevrefs. Prov xi, 13. 

To tell our own receeés ih often folly; to communi- 

cate those of others is treachery. Ra wtAler, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j. job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 


SECRET 


2 A thing not discovered or explained; a 
mystery. ‘The secrets of nature.’ Shak. 


‘All eecreés of the deep, all nature's works." | 


Milton,.—3. Secrecy. [Rare.] 
Letters under strict secre? were at once written to 
bishops selected from vanous parts of Europe. 
Coordin! Vang. 


4. In the R Cath. Ch. one of the prayers of 
the mass, which is recited by the priest in 
eo low a voice as not to be hear 
people. —5. pl. The parts which modesty 
and propriety require to be concealed.—Jn 
sceret, in privacy or secrecy; privately. 
‘Bread eaten in secret is pleasant.’ Prov. 
ix. 17.—Discipline of the secret, in the early 
Christian church, the reserve practised con- 
cerning certain doctrines or ceremonies, 
founded on Christ's words, ‘Give not that 


which is po unto the dogs.’ : 
Secret} (sé’kret), vt. To keep private; to 
secrete. acon. 


a (sé’kret-ij), nm. In furriry, a 
process in preparing or dressing furs, in 
which mercury or some of its salts is em- 
ployed to impart to the fur the property of 
felting, which it did not previously possess. 

Secretarial (sek-ré-ta‘ri-al), a. Pertaining 
to a secretary. ‘Some secretarial, diplo- 
matic, or official training.” Carlyle. — 

Secretariat, Secretariate (sck-ré-ta’ri-at, 
eek-ré-ta'ri-at), m. 1. The office of a secre- 
tary.— 2. The place or office where a secre- 
tary transacts business, preserves records, 


7 (sek'ré-ta-ri),n. (LL. secretariue, 
Fr. gecrétaure, from L. secretus, secret; ori- 


ginally a confidant, one intrusted with se- | 
crets.) 1. One who is intrusted with or who | 


keeps secrets, ‘A faithful secretary to her 
sex's foibles.” Sir W. Scott. . 
person employed by a public body, by a 
company, or by an individual, to write 
letters, draw up reports, records, and the 
like; one who carries on another's business 
correspondence or other matters requiring 
writing. —3, A piece of furniture with con- 
veniences for writing and for the arrange- 
ment of papers; an escritoire.—4 An officer 


whose business is to superintend and man-— 


age the affairs of a particular department 
of government; a secretary of state. There 
are connected with the British govern- 
ment five secretaries of state, viz. those 


for the home, foreign, colonial, war, and | 
Indian departments. The secretary of state | 


for the home department has charge of the 
vy signet office; he is reaponsible for the 


nternal administration of justice, the main- | 
ace in the country, the super- | 


tenance of 
vision of prisons, police, sanitary affairs, dc. 
The eecretary for foreun affairs conducts 
all correspondence with foreign states, ne- 
gotiates treaties, appoints ambassadors, cc. 
The colonial secretary 
nial dependencies similar functions to those 
of the home secretary for the United King- 
dom. The secretary for war, assisted by the 
commander-in-chief, has the whole control 
of thearmy. The secretary for India governs 
the affairs of that country with the assist- 
ance of a council. Each secretary of state 
ig assisted by two under-secretaries, one 
permanent and the other connected with 
the administration. The chief secretary for 
Ireland is not a secretary of state, though 
his office entails the performance of similar 
duties to these performed by the secretaries 
of state.—Secretary of embassy, or of lega- 


tion, the principal assistant of an ambasaa- | 


dor or nrer ae In printing, a kind of 
script type in imitation of an engrossing 
hand.—é. The secretary-bird. 

Secretary - bird (sek’ré-te-ri-bérd),m An 
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Secretary-bird (GwAqgrranws fer penierins), 


African bird of prey (order Raptores), of the 
genus Gypogeranus, the G. serpentariwa, 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


by the | 





{Rare.]—2. A | 


ree for the colo- | 


| Secretitious (sé-kré-tish’us), a. 


pine, pin; 
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called also the Snake-cater or Serpent-eater. 
It is about 3 feet in length; the legs are 
remarkably long, the beak is hooked, and 
the eyelids projecting. It has an occipital 
crest of feathers, which can be raised or 
depressed at pleasure, and which has been 
fancied toresemble quill pens stuck behind 
& person's ear; hence the name. It inhabits 
the dry and open grounds in the vicinity of 
the Cape, where it hunts serpents and other 
reptiles on foot, and thus renders valuable 
services. 

Secretaryship (sck’ré-ta-ri-ship), n. The 
office of a secrélary. 

Becrete (sé-krét’), o.t pret. & pp. secreted; 
ppr. secreting, [L. gecerno, secretum, See 
SECRET, a.) 1. To hide; to conceal; to re- 
move from observation or the knowledge of 
others; as, to secrete stolen goods; to secrefe 
one’s self. 

Folded in the mystic mantle of tradition, of secrefed | 
in the forms of picturesque ceremony, or visihle 
through the glow of affectionate fiction, the essential 
truths of Christianity found a living access fa the 
heart and conscience of mankind. $F. Martinewu. 
2 In physiol. to separate from the circulat- 
ing Auld, as the blood, sap, &e., and elabo- 
rate into a new product, differing in accord- 
ancé with the particular structure of the 
secreting organs, which are chiefly the 
glands. . 

Why one set of cells should secrete bile, another 
urea, and so on, we do pot know. Carpenter. 


—Conceal, Hide, Dinguize, Secrete. Bee un- 
der CONCEAL. . 
Secret-false (sé‘kret-fgls), a. Faithless in 
secret: undetected in unfaithfulness or false- 
hood, ke. 
ng (sé-kret’ing), p. and a, Baperkyns 
and elaborating from the blood substances 
different from the blood itself or from any of 
its constituents; as, secreting glands; eecret- 
ing surfaces. | 
| Secretion (sé-kré’shon),n. 1. The act or pro- | 
cess of secreting: (a) in animal phyetol. the 
actor process by which substances are sepa- 
rated m the blood, differing from the 
Llood itself or from any of its constituents, 
as bile, saliva, mucus, urine, &c. The organs 
of secretion are of very varioua form and 
structure, but the most general are those 
called glands. The animal secretions are | 
arranged by Bostock under the heads aque- 
ons, albuminous, mucous, gelatinous, ibrin- 
ous, dleaginous, resinous, and saline. Ma- 
ndie arranges them into three sorts: (1) 


those from the skin and mucuns membrane, 
and internal, as those from the surfaces of 
the closed cavities of the body, and the 
lungs; (2) Follicwlar secretions, which are 
divided into mucous and cutaneous; and 
(3) Glandular secretions, euch as milk, bile, 
urine, saliva, tears, Mc. Every organ and 
part of the body secretes for itself the nutri- 
ment which it requires, (6) In regetable 
physiol. the process by which substances are 
separated from the sap of vegetables. 
descending sap of plantsis not merely subser- 
vient to nutrition, Lut furnishes various mat- 
ters which are secreted or separated from its 
mass, and afterwards claborated by particn- | 
lar organs. These secretions are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and constitute the great 
bulk of the solid parts of plants. They have 
been divided into—(1) General or nutritious 
secretions, the component parts of which 
are gum, sugar, starch, lignin, albumen, 
and gluten; and (2) Special or non-aesimul-— 
able secretions, which may be arranged un- 
der the heads of avids, alkalies, neuter prin- 
ciples, resinous principles, colouring mat- 
ters, milks, olls, resins, &c.—2 The matter 
secreted, as mucus, perspirable matter, &c. 
Secretist! (sé’kret-iat),n. A dealer in secrets. 
‘Those secretists, that will not part with one 
secret but in exchange for another.’ Boyle. 
Parted hy 
secretion. ‘Secretitious humours.’ Floyer. 
Secretive (s¢-kré'tiv), a. 1. Causing or pro- 
moting secretion.—2. Given to secrecy or to 
keep secrets; as, he is very secretive; of a 
secretive disposition. | 
In England the pores of the Newspaper stands in | 
antagonism with the feodal institutions, and it is all 
the more ehcent succour against the secrefriv 
tendencies of a monarchy. Emuerror, 
Secretiveness (sé-kré'tiv-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being secretive; tendency or disposi- 
tion to conceal; specifically, in phren. that 
pom the organ of which, when largely | 
eveloped, is said to impel the individual 
tow secrecy or concealment. It is situ- 
pet at the inferior edge of the parietal 
ones. 





néte, not, mdve; 











Aalations, which are either external, as | 


The | 


tabe, tub, byll; 


SECTION 


Becretly (sé’kret It ,adv. 1. Privately; privily; 

not openly; underhand, without the know- 
ledge of others; as, to despatch a messenger 
eecretly. 

Let her awhile be secretly kept in, 
And publish it that she is dead indeed. SAat. 

2 Inwardly; not apparently or visibly ; 
latently. 
Now secret/y with inward grief she pin'd. Addison. 

Secretness (s@kret-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being secret, hid, or concealed.-—2 The 
uality of keeping a secret; secretiveness. 

Don re. 

Secretory (s4-kré’to-ri), a. Performing the 
office of secretion; as, secretory vessels. 

Sect (sekt),n. (Pr. secte; L secta,trom seco, 
sectum, to cut.| 1. A body or number of 
persons who follow some teacher or leader, 
or are United in some settled tenets, chiefly 
in philosophy or religion, but constituting 
a distinet party by holding sentiments dif- 
ferent from those of other men; a school; a 
denomination; especially, any body which 
separates from the established religion of a 
country: a religious denomination. ‘Sects 
of old philosophers.” Dryden. 

Slave to no sect, who takes a private road, 

But looks theough nature up to nature's Gee 

ope. 
2 + Section of the community; party; tactlon: 
class: rank; order. ‘Packs and eects of 
great ones.’ Shak. 
All sweets, all ages smack of this vice. 
3.+ A cutting or scion. 

But we have reason to cool our raging motions, 
our carnal stings, our unbitted lusts, whereof I take 
this, that you call love, to bea sect or scion. SAak. 

SB ect (eeckt), m Sex: an incorrect usage met 
with in some of our early writers, and among 
the uneducated of our own day. 

So js all her sert; an they be once ina cal EMEY. 


Shak. 


are sick, 

Sectarian (sek-ta'ri-an), a. [L. sectarius, 
from secfa, See SECT.) Pertaining toa sect 
or sects; peculiar to a sect; strongly or big- 
otedly attached to the tenets and interests 
of a sect or religious denomination; as, sec- 
tarian principles or prejudices. ‘Men of 
secfarian and factious spirits.’ Barrow. 

Sectarian (sck-ta‘ri-an),n. One of a sect; a 
member or adherent of a special school, de- 
nomination, or philosophical or religious 
party; especially, one of a party in on 
which has separated itself from the estab- 
lished church, or which holds tenets differ- 
ent from those of the prevailing denomina- 
tion in a kingdom or state. 

Sectarianism (sek-ta’ri-an-izm), n. The 
atate or quality of being sectarian; the prin- 
ciples of sectarians; adherence to a separate 
religious eect or party; devotion to the in- 
terests of a party; excessive partisan or de- 
nominational zeal. 

Sectarianize (sek-ta’ri-an-iz), v.¢. pret. & pp. 
aectarianized ; ppr. edie epuapy To im- 
hue with sectarian principles or feelings. 

(sck’ta-rizm), n. Sectarianism. 


[ Rare. 
Sectarist (sek'ta-rist),n A sectary. [Rare.) 

Milton was certainly of that profession or general 
orinciple im which all sectarists agree: a departure 

rom: establishment. ZT. Marten. 

(sek'ta-ri), n. [Fr. sectaire. Bee 
SECT.) 1. A person who separates from an 
established church, or from the prevailing 
denom/nation of Christians; one that belongs 
to a sect; a echismatic; a sectarian. 

1 never knew that time in England when men of 
truest religion were not called secturtes. Afslton. 
24 A follower; a pupil 

Galen, and all his sectrrres affirm that fear and 
sadness ore the true characters, and inseparable acci- 
dents of melancholy. Chilinead. 

Sectatort (sek-ta’tér), n. [L] A follower: 
a disciple; an adherent to a sect, school, or 
party. ‘Aristotle and his sectators.’ Sir 
W. Raleigh. 

The philosopher busies himself in accommodating 
all her [nature’s) appearances to the prvsipics ofa 
school of which ne has sworn himself the secfater. 

Marburten, 

Sectile (sek'til), a. (L. sectilis, from seco, 
sectum, to cut) Capable of being cut; in 
mineral. a term applied to minerals, as talc, 
mica, and steatite,which can becut smoothly 
by a knife without the particles breakiny, 
crumbling, or fying about. Page. 

Section (sek’shon), n. [(L. sectio, from seco, 

sectum, tocut.) 1.Theact ofcutting or divid- 

ing: separation by cutting. ‘The section of 
liodies.’ Wofton.—2. A part cut or separated 
from the rest; a division; a portion; as, spe- 

cifically, (a) a distinct part or portion of a 

book or writing; the subdivision of a chap- 











oil, pound, ti, Sc. abune; §, So. fey. 
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ter; the division of a law or other writing: 

a paragraph ; hence, the character §, often 

aged to denote such a division. (5) A dis- 
Unet part of acountry or people, community, 
clas, or the like; a part of territory separ- 
aled by geographical lines or of a people 
onddered as distinct. 

The extreme arctien of one class consists of bigoted 
duards. the extreme sectuen of the other consists of 
Afacanlay. 


(ce) Io the Coited States, one of the portions 
of ope square mile each into which the pub- 
lic lands are divided; owe thirty-sixth part 
of a tuwnship.—3. In geoin. the intersection 
of two superficies, or of a superficies and a 
solid: in the former case it is a line, in the 
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It consists of two rulers (generally of brass 
or ivory), representing the radii of a circular 
arc, an ‘movable round a joint, the middle 
of which forms the centre of the cirele. 
From this centre there are drawn on the 
faces of the rulera various scales, the choice 
of which, and the order of their arrange- 
ment, may be determined by a considera- 
tion of the uses for which the instrument 
is intended.—3. In avtron. an instrument 
constructed for the purpose of determin 
with great accuracy the zenith distances o 
stare, possing within a few degrees of the 
zenith, where the effect of refraction is 
emal).—Dip sector, an instrument used for 
measuring the dip of the horizon. 


latter a surface —4 A representation of a | Sectoral (sek‘td-ral), a. Of or belonging to 


hailding or other object as rit would appear 
if cut through by any intersecting plane, 
showing the internal structure; a diagram 
or picture showing what would met 
Se or ae tere 

: to pass an ples abet, a as * 
tbailding, a mach 
or the like. Thus, in raathanteal drawing, 
a lomptudinal section osually presents the 
ebject as cut through its centre lengthwise 
and ¥ ly: a crogs or fransrerse section, 
aa cul crosswise and vertically; and a hori | 
zontal section as cut through its centre hori- 
pentally —Oblique sections are made at vari- | 
oas angles —5. In music, a part of a move- 
ment consisting of one or more 
Conic pections, See under Conic. 
Sectional (sck’shon-al), a 1. Pertaining to 
& section or distinct part of a larger body or 
berritory. 

AD actives! interests and 
beopeed. will hereafter yield to 


Stary. 
= Compose! of or made up in several fude- 


it bs 
jon. 


ty feelin 
emes of ar 


pendent sections; as, a sectional boat; a. 


sectional steam-boiler; a aectional dock, and 
the like. 
Sectionalism (sek’shon-al- izm),nm <A feeling | 
of peculiar interest in and affection for 
some particular section of a country, &c. 


United States ] 
Sectionality ( as rae se arid n, Quality 


Bectionally ( ein rar cy me In a sec- 


Bectionize (sekshon. -Iz),0.t pret. & pp. see 
ei Pee ee To form into 


(sek’shi-i-pla-nog"ra- 

‘in| n ({L ayn a ere Planum, a plane 
and Gr. graphd, to describe] A 

sorthon of laying jowe the sections of engin- 
eering work, as railways, and the like. It 
wh sacar by using the line of direction 


down on the plan as a datum-line, the | 


cuttings being plotted on the u 
and the em sa upon tba lowes pat 
of the line 


Sectism (sekt'i ars n, Sectarianism; devo- | 


tion to asect. [ .) 
Sectist (sekt'ist), n One devoted to a sect; 
a sectarian. (Kare. ] 
Sectiuncle (sek-ti-ung’kl), mn. A 
*Some new sector actinucle,’ J. Martineau, 


(Rare) 
Sective (sek'tiv), a Same as Sectile. 
Sect-master (sekt'mas-tér), a ‘The leader 


ofacect [Rare] 
Sector (sek’tor), xn. , & cutter, from acco, 
n geom. a part of a cir- 


ectum, tocnt) 1 

ele comprehended be- 
tween two radii and 
the arc; or a mixed 
trangle. formed by 
teo radii and the arc 
of ai circle Thus 
ce BD, contained with- 
im the radii cB, cp 
and the arc BD, is a 
sctor of the circle 





Sector: 


the 

solid munerntest ‘by the revolution of the 
sector of a circle about one of its radii, 
which remains fixed; or, it is the conic solid 
whase vertex coincides with the centre of 
the sphere, and whose base is a segment of | 
the same sphere. —2 A mathematical instrn- 
megtso marked with lines of sines, t rad and | 
scante, chords, dhe, as to fit all rad 
scales, and useful in making adj 
ing down plans, &e. Its princi 
tage conmsista in the facility wi 
@ives a graphical determination of propor- 

quantities. It becomes incorrect, 
comparatively, when the opening is preat. 


ch, chain: ¢h, Sc. lock; 
VoL. 1V 


6, go; j, job; 


eof 


n of strata, | Sectorial (sek-t6'ri-al 


ity sect. | 


aisee | 
which it | 


a sector; a5, & sec circle. —Sectoral Ss 
ometer, an instrument in which the hei 

of the mercury is ascertained by obse ve 
the angle at which it is necessary to incline 
the tube in order to bring the mercury to a 
certain mark on the ccapeiggay er 


tended for cutting: s d of the form of the 
cutting teeth of certain animals, called also 
weizsor teeth, from their working against 


each other like scissor-blades. 


Becular (sek’i-lér), a. (Fr. sdevlaire; L. 


secularia, from seculum, an age or genera- 


tion, a century, the times, the world] | 


1, Coming or observed once in an age or 
century, or at sy Neda ntervols; as, the secular 
games in ancient 


The secudar year was est but once in a century. 
Adaicove. 


9 Extending over, taking place in, or ac- | 


Wings nes during a long period of time ; 
e secular ineyuality Mhhe motion of a 
heavenly body; the secular refrigeration of 
the globe. —@ Living for an age or ages. 
‘A secular bird (the phoenix)" Milton — 
4 Pertaining to this present world or to 
things not spiritual or sacred; relating to or 
connected with the objects of this life solely; 
disassociated with religious teaching or 
principles; not devoted to sacred or religious 


use; temporal; profane; worldly; as, secular 
education; secular mee 
foes arise 


Threatening to bind our Mok with secadar chalns. 


This style (Ar jue) is almest exclusively xeca- 
far. It was natural for the Venetians to imitate the 
beautiful details of the Arabian dwelling - house, 
while they would with reluctance adopt those of the 
mosque for Chri churches. Kuki. 


§&. Not bound by monastic vows or rules; 

not confined to a monastery, or subject to 

the rules of a religious community; not 
“bi bag as, a secular riest. *The cler 
th secular and ar.’ Sir W. Tem 

sp tried to enforce a stricter discipline and greater 


tegard for morals beth in the religious orders and 
the secular clergy. aes Prercoef. 


~“Becular (sek’i-lér), n. 1.4 One not in holy 


orders; a layman. 
The cle y Cocatnis that if it pleased the secudars it 
mighe be c Hades, 


2, An ecclesiastic not bound by monastic 
rules; a secular priest.—3. A church officer, 
whose functions are confined to the vocal 
department of the choir. 

sek'ti-lér-izm), », Supreme or 
exclusive attention to the affairs of this life; 
specifically, the opinions or doctrines of the 
seculariats. See SECULARIST. 
_ The aim of secv/ariee is to aggrandize the present 
life. For eternity it substitutes time; for providence 


science; for fidelity to the Chmniscient usefulness to 
man. Its great advocate is Mr. Holyoake. Firing. 


| Secularist (sek’G-lér-ist), n. One who theo- 


retically rejects every form of religious faith 
and every kind of religions worship, and ac- 
cepts only the facts and influences which are 
derived from the present life; one who re- 
fuses to believe, on the authority of revela- 
tion, in anything external to man's present 
state of existence; also, one who believes 
that education and other matters of civil 
policy should be conducted without the in- 
uction of a religions element. 

Secularity (sek-i-lar't-ti), «1 Supreme atten- 
tion oie thingsof the present life; worldli- 
ess; secularism, 


Littheness and secedarsty of spirit is Say + grostent 
enemy to contemplation, 


Secularization (sek’ii-lér-iz- eaet nm. 
The act of renderin 
being rendered secular: the conversion from 
sacred or religious to lay or secular posses- 
sion, pu or uses; as, the secularization 
of A monk; the secularization of church pro- 
pe y. 


h, Fr. ons ny, sing; eH. then; th, thin; 


Adapted or in- | 


secular, or the state of 





SECURE 
' Secularize (sek? i- ler - Iz pret. Agel 4 
mlartang. OL ct. 


secularized; ppr. secula 
lariser. See SECULAR] 1. To Bad secular: 
a3, (a) to convert from regular or monastic 
into secular; as, to eecudarize amonk or priest, 
() To convert from religious or ecclesina- 
cal appropriation to secular or common 
use; 43, the ancient abbeys were secularized. 

2 To make worldly or uns ritual. 
(sek'l-lér-li), ade. In a secular 

or world ¥ manner. 

ack'-lér-nea), n. The state 
or quality of being secular; a secular dis- 
cea worldliness; worldly-mindedness, 


nan, 
ee eee a. [L. secundus. See 
SECOND.) In bet. arranged on one side only; 
unilateral, as the leaves and flowers of Cou- 
rallaria majalis. 

Secundate (sé-kun‘dit), ut (L. secunde, 
from gecundwus, second, | us] To 
make prosperous; to give success to; to di- 
rect favourably. 

[Seo 


tion (sé- aoedé ‘shon), m 
[ Rare. 
sé kun- ‘iain n, [Fr. secondine, 





above. | chap pe ial 


from an L. sectrndus, from geguor, to 
follow.) 1. In bot, the outermost but one 
of the inclosing saca of the ovulum, imme- 


diately reposing upon the primine.—2 All 
that remains in the uterus or womb after 
the birth of the offspring, that is, the pla- 
centa, a portion of the umbilical cord, and 
the membranes of the ovum; the after-birth: 


generally in the plural. 


ture (sé-kun'dé-jen"i-tir), ». 
[L. ecu. lus, second, and itura, a be- 
getting birth, or generation. ] The right af 
heritance belonging to a second son; the 
possessions 60 inherited. 
The kingdom of Naples . . _ was constituted 
& secunde-geniture of Spain, Baucrast. 

Securable (sé-kii'ra-bl), a, Capable of being 
secured. 

Secure (sé-kir’), a. te gecurus, without 
care, unconcerned, free from danger, safe 
—se, apart, and evra, care, cure. Sure is 
this word in & more modified form.] 1. Free 
from fear or apprehension; not alarmed or 
disturbed by fear; confident of safety; dread- 
ing no evil; easy in mind; careless; unsus- 

ting 5 hence, over-coufident. ‘Though 
a secure fool.’ Shak. ‘Secure, 
foolhardy king.” Shak. ‘But thou, secure 
of soul, unbent with woes." Dryden. 
Gideon , . . smote the host, for the host wna eecenee, 
weg. wii, 
Confidence then bore thee on, necurr - 
To meet no danger, Mitten. 
[In this sense formerly often used in opposi- 
tion to safe. See also SAFE. 
I was too bold; he never yet stood 
That stands reew re. (varies, | 
2 Confident; relying; depending; not dis- 
mi: tie 


It concerns the most secure gf his strength to pray to 
God not to expose him to an enemy. Daniel Lopes, 


3. Free from or not exposed to danger; ina 
state of safety; safe: followed by against or 
from; a8, secure against attack or from an 
enemy. ‘Secure from Fortune's blows.’ 
Formerly sometimes Ns sae 

of thuuder’s crack or lightning’s flash.’ 

Provision had been made for the frequent conyuca- 
tion and secre deliberations of parliament, 

Afar antay, 

4. Such as to be depended on; in a stable 
ry ae oe able of resisting assault or 
attack e fastening is now seenre; 
Gibraltar i ig ; vecure fortress; to build on a 
secure foundation.—8&, Certain; Bure; confl- 
dent: with of; as, he is secure of a welcome 
reception. ‘Of future life secure." Dryden. 
6.1 Resolved; determined; as, secure to die. 
Dryden.—7. In safe custody. 

In iron walls they deerm'd me not serwre, 


—oafe, Secure, Soe SAFE. 

Secure (sé-kur’), r.4. pret. & pp. secured; 

pr. arcuring, 1. To make safe or secure; 

guard effectually from danger; to protect; 

as, fortifications may secure a city; ships of 
war may secure a harbour. 

We'll higher to the mountain; 

‘here Fecwre Ws. 


I spread a cloud before the victor's s 
Sustain'd the vanquish'd and cn Log baht. 


Dryaten, 
2. To make certain; to put beyond hazard; 
to AesUre; As, d° government secures to 
every citizen due protection of person and 
property: sometimes with of. 
He secwres himself of a powerful aayocaie.. 


3. To inclose or confine effec tual: 7; to te gusid 


Sank, 


Sak, 


Ww, wig; wh, hig: zh, azure. —See KEY. 
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effectually from escape; sometimes, to seize 


and confine; as, to secure a prisoner.—4. To | 


make certain of payment (as by a bond, 
surety, &c.); to warrant against loss; as, to 
seewre a debt by mortgage; to secre acredi- 
tor —5. To make fast or firm; oa, to secure 
adoor; to secwre the hatches of aship,—6. To 


obtain ; to get possession of; to make one's | 
self master of; as, to secure an estate,—T'o | 


secure arms, to hold a rifle or musket with 

the muzzle down, and the lock well up ander | 

the arm, the object being to guard the wea- 
n from the wet. 

(eé-kir'li), ade. 1. In a secure 
manner; insecurity; safely; without danger; | 
as, to dwell securely in a place; to pass a 
river on ice gecurely.—2. Without fear or 
apprehension; carelessly; in an unguarded | 
state; in coufidence uf safety. 

Devise not evil against th hbour, seeing he 
dwelleth securely by tase 7 Sele Prov. ili, a9. 
t+ (sé-kirment), m= Security; 

Sir T. Browne. 

(sé-kiGr'nes). w. 1. The feeling 

af security; confidence of safety; exemption 
from fear; hence, want of vi ance or cal 
tion, ‘A. strange neglect and secureness," 

Bacon, —2 The state of being secure; safe: 

safety; secority. 
Securer (s6-kir’ér), m One who or that 


rotection. 
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= 


used.) A covered chair ur vehicle for carry- | 


ing one person, borne on poles by two men. 


They were introduced into this country about 





44> =—— 


i i ee 


Sedan-chalr, Gwe of George LI. 


theendof thesixteenth century, were la argely 
used in the reigns of Anne anid the 

Cannes, but are now seldom if ever em- 
ech ‘Close mewed in their sedans.’ 


sadute ‘(ed-dat’), a. [L. sedatus, from sedo, 
to calm or appease, to cause to subside, 


SEDIMENT 


apochtiog . . mitt at the Haron IY Holbark’s: 
dan hadi its blue-light sederwnes, Cariyle. 


—Acts of Sederunt, ordinances of the Court 
of Session, under authority of the stat. 1540, 
xelii, by which the court is empowered 
to make such regulations as may be neves- 
gary for the ordering of processes and the 


expediting of justice. The Acts of Sederunt 
are “i rded in bowks called Books qf Sede- 
runt. 


Sedge (sej).n. [Softened form of A. Sax. 


#ecy, Sc. segg, LG. segge, a reed, sedge; 
comp. Lr. and Gael. seg, W. Aesg, sedge. 
The root is perhaps that of L. acs, to cut; 
the name would therefore signify origin- 
ally a plant with sword-like leaves; comp. 
gladiolus] The popular name of plants 
of the us Carex, an extensive genus, 
coutaining about 1000 apecies of like 
plants, mostly inhabiting the ern anid 
temperate parts of the globe, nat. S ondae 

They are easily distinguished 


from the ae by having the stem desti- 


tute of The culms are triangular, 
and say Seates rough upon the ns mn 
keel They grow mostly ip tes anil 


awampe amd on the bauks of rivers. Up 
wards of sixty species are enumerated by 
British botanista 


cans, of sedeo, to sit. Bee SIT.) i” tgs 
calm; quiet; tranquil; serene; unrufed hy 
passion; undistarbed. ‘Countenance calm 
and soul sedate." *That calm and | 
sedate temper which is 60 necessary to con- 
template truth." Watts. 


: Bedge- bird (sej'béerd), n. Same as Sedge- 
warbler 


Bedged (se jd a. Composed of tlags or sedge. 
ed the wand'ring brooks, with your 

sagen crowns." Shak. 

Bedpe- warbler (sej'war-bl-ér), a. The 

ria phragnuti of Selby, a species of 


which secures or protects. 
Becuriter. (se-kii'ri-fér), n. One of the 
[L. 


Securifera (sek-O-rif’ér-a), m al L. 


securis, a hatchet, and jero, to bear] 


family of hymen- | Sedately (s@-dit'li), adv. In a sedate 
opterous insects, manner; calmly; withont agitation of mind. 
of the section | Locke, 
Terebrantia, | Sedateness (54-dat'nes),m. The state or 
comprehendin quality of being sedate; calmness of mind, 
in whic! | manner, or countenance: freedom from 
the females have agitation: a settled state ; composure ; 
a saw-shaped or serenity; tranquillity; as, aedatenrss of 


hatchet - shaped 
terebra 4 oP 


Lor 


hich pet only 





temper or soul: sedateness of countenance. 


There isa particular rea fenesrs in their conversation | 


and behaviour that qualifies them for council, 


aadiren, 
Sedation ¢ (sé-di'shon), n. 
ing. Feltham. 


The act of calm- 





serves for the Sedative (sed'a-tiv), a [Fr adafif, from L. 
purpose of de- - | weado, to calm, Bee SEDATE.) Tending to 
pees the egua eaten, Laprecee ys ert page srenbcaly. | 
the stems and oS. wtricis. Hh whe ne atl ony 

other parts o mace sik liars | Coafabiiing irritative activity; sssuaging Sedge-warbler (Salicaria #4 rag rritis). 
plants, but for a, Part of the abdomen, show- 

reparing a place pond tard Mi teria gedative (sed'a-tiv), n. A medicine which | insessorial bird of the warbler family, which 
i F recep- blades. allays irritability and irritation, and irrita- | visits this country about the middle “of April 
tion. tive activity, and which assuages pain. and migrates in September. It frequents the 

Securiform (sé@-ki'ri-form), a, [(L. secwris, | Sede,tvct To produce seed. Chaweer. sedgy banks of rivers, 


an axe or hatchet, and forma, form.] Hav- 
ing the form of an axe or hatchet. 
Recuritan t (aé-kii'ri-tan), n. One who lives | 
in fancied security. 

The sensual sererifan pleases himeelf in the con- 
ceits of his own peace, Ap, #fasi. 
Mooutey (6 “kii'ri-ti),m. (Fr. adewritd, L, ee. 

SECURE.) 1. The state or qua- 


fity of of being BECUre; As, (a) freedom from | 
care, anxiety, or apprehension ; confidence 


of safety; hence, carelessness; heed! 
over-confidence; negligence. 


Aod you all know, recrity 

Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 
He means, lord, that we are too remiss: 
Whilst Boling ke, through our sr hey 
Grows strong and great in substance in ir 


(>) Freedom from danger or risk; safety. 

Some . alleged that we should have no seravrity 
for our trade while Spain was suliject toa prince of the 
Bourbon family. Swyt. 
(ce) Certainty: assoredness; confidence, 


His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please. Sir [FP Srove, 


Saad, 


2 That which secures or makes safe; protec: | 


tion; defence; guard; hence, s ifically, (a) 
somethin given or deposited to make cer- | 
tain the fulfilment of a promise or obliga- 


| Beden 


do (94 dé-fen-den‘do). [L.) In 


Se defenden 
flaw, in defending himself, the plea of a | 


gs charged with ae another that 
committed the act in his own defence. 
Sedent (sé’dent), a, eieting: inactive; quiet. 
Sedentarily (sed'en-ta-ri-li), ade. In a 
sedentary manner. 
Sedentariness (sed'en-ta-ri-nes), n- 
state of being sedentary. 

Those that live in great towng . . . are inclined to 
paleness, which may be imputed to their sedenfirrtmers 

nueotion, for t 


Of want of they seldom stir abroad 
L Adaltoor, 


Sedentary (ecd’en-ta-ri), a. (L. sedentarina, 
from sedens, eedentis, ppr. of sedeo, to sit; Fr. 
atdentaire.} 1. Aceustomed to sit much or 
to pass most of the time in a sitting 
is, nh eedentary man, ‘Sedentary, scholastic 
sophists." Warburfon.—2 Requiring much 
sitting; as, asedentary occupation oremploy- 
Inent.—3. Passed for the most part in sitting: 
aa, es ia life.—4& Inactive; motionless; 

ll length of years and seden- 
vt my Sve craze my limbs.” Milton. 
The soul, considered abstractly from its passions, is 
of a remiss, sedentary nature, slow in its resolves. 
Addon, 

r (ged'en-ta-ri), mn. One of a sec- 

tion of spiders, which remain motionless till 

their prey is entangted in their web. 


The 


tion, the observance of a provision, the pay- | gadernnt (se-dé‘runt), [Third pers. pl. 
ment of a debt, or the like; surety, pledge. | 
fu fered inobey without securtiy. indic. of sedeo, to sit. Lit, they sat. ] 


Those who lent him money lent it on no rene 

his bare word, jo oles 
(6) A person who engages himeelf for the per- 
formance of another's obligations; one who 
becomes surety for another.—3. An evidence 
of debt or of a he , asa bond, a certificate 
os or the like; as, government securi- 


but | 


Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned the | 


furest and most sacred of all securities. Swift. 


term employed chiefly in minutes of the 
meetings of courts to indicate that such 
and such members were t and com- 

ed the pene: thus, sederunat A. B., 

D, E. F., c&c., signifies that these indi- 
viduals were present and composed the 
meeting. The same term js also used os a | 
—_—. to signify, specifically, a sitting or | 
mee 


of any association, society, company, 


of a court, but has been extended | 
iy a more or leas formal meeting or | 





aej‘i), a. Sree = erg 
‘Gentle eave & £0 or ng 


Sodilia (ee-ait' -), ay et) [1 sedile, aseat.] In 


arch, stone seats for the priests in the aomth 
wall of the chancel of many churches aml 
cathedrals. They are usually three in nom- 
ber, for the use of the priest, the 





Sedilia, Bolten Sieg. Yorkshire. 


and subdeacon during part of the service of 


high mass. 

7 it sed ‘-ment), #. (Fr. e'diment, 
from L. itum, from sedeo, to settle 
See SEDATE] The matter which subsides 
to the bottom of water or any other liquid: 


Sedan-chair (se-dan’, se-dan'chir), | or body of men. settlings; lees; dregs. 
m [From Sedan, a town in the north of ‘Tisa pity we havé aot Burns's own account of that It is not bare agitation, bot the reaver? at the 
France, where it is said to have been first | long sealer weet. Prof Willan. bottom, that croub and defiles the water. Sawsh. 


.--— ——_ 


Fate, far, tat, fall; wid, *niek: hér; 


nite. pin; 


note, not, modve; tabe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; 


ii, Se. abune; 9, Se. fey. 


sedition; ms, sedilious 


Seditiously ( sé-di'shus-li 


tal sediment; consisting of sediment; 
formed by sediment; consisting of matter 
thet has sobsided. — Sedimentary rocks, 


recks which have been formed by materials 
deposited from a state of suspension in 


(eed’i-men-ta”shon),m The 


Sedimentation 
depesition of sediment; the accumulation of 


earthy sediment to form strata 
There must have been a complete continnity of 


it and « more or bes complete continuity of cea. | 
: | plet wity 


reieniom, from the the pres< 

aay. Mf od. Neckesene 

Sedition (a eronan), n. [L. seditio, sedi- 
few, a dissension, discord, sedition—sed, 


for a, apart. and iio, ifienis, a going, from 
eo, ifum, to go—lit a goingapart. The word 
bas nothing to do with s 
factiogs commotion in a state, not amount- 
ing to ap insurrection; or the stirring up of 
sach a commotion; a rousing of discon- 
tent against government and disturbance 
of public tranquillity, as by inflammatory 
apecches or writings; acts or language tend- 

to breach of the public peace; as, to be 
qmilty of sedition; to stirup a sedition; a do- 
cument full of sedition. Sedition, which is 
mm strictly a 


offences By. +4 state as do not amount 


, to sit) Al 


term, comprises such | 


to treszon It is of the like tendency with | 


treason, but without the overt acta 


which | 


are easential to the latter. Thus there are | 


émilitious assemblies, seditious Iibels, &c., 


as Well as direct and indirect threats and | 


acta amounting to sedition; all of which are 


ponishable as misdemeanours by fine and | 


Lorprisonment. 
Aed be released wooo them him that for reaiitien 
and murder was cast inte prison, Luke xaiii. 25. 


—Jneurrection, Sedition, Rebellion, &c. See | 


eediftiarus) 1. Pertaining to sedition: 

. of the mature of sedition; ten 

to excite sedition; as, seditious behaviour: 
seditious strife; sedifiows words or writings. 
2 Exciting or aiding in sedition; guilty of 
na. 

adv. In a sedi- 
ties manner; with tumultuous opposition 
to law; in a manner to violate the public 
peace ‘Such sectaries as... do thus aedi- 
tiougy endeavour to disturb the land." Bp. 
Bancroft 


Ss (e@i'shns-nea), mn. The state 


Seditiousness 
or qaality of being seditious; the disposition 


to excite popular commotion in opposition 
tu law; or the act of exciting such commo- 
tion; factious turbulence 


Sedrat (eed’rat), m In Mohammedan math, 


the lotus-tree which stands on the right side 
of the invisible throne of Allah. Each seed 
of ita fruit contains a bouri, and two rivers 
imne from ita roots Innumerable birds 
carol in its branches, which exceed in width 
the distance between heaven and earth, and 
nomberless angela rest in their shade. 


Seduce (e4-dis’) vt. pret. & pp. seduced; 
por. aducing, [L. e¢dweo—ee, apart, and 
dues, to | ) L To draw aside or entice 


from the path of rectitude and duty in any 
manner, a8 by promises, bribes, or other- 
wie; to tempt and lead to iniquity; to lead 
astray, to corrupt 
Me the gold of France did not sence, Shak, 
Is the hatter times some shall depart from the 
Cath, giviog heed wo neatecreg spirits, 1 Tim. iy, 4. 
liy—2. To entice to a surrender of 


cl ty. 
Seducement (sé-dis'ment), n 1. The act 


of seducing; seduction —2. The means em- 
pera to seduce; the arta of flattery, false- 
and deception. 
Her bero's dangers touched the pitying power, 
The pm ph’s setvcrments, and the magic bower. 
Seducer (+¢-dis'ér), ». 1. One that seduces; 
ope that by temptation or arta entices an- 
other tu depart m the path of rectitude 


and dnty: inently, one that flat- 


female to surrender her chastity. 

nt @ome, 0 king; otherwise a reefncer flourishes, 
And & poo maid is onclooe. SAéak, 
2 That which leads astray; that which en- 
tices to evil 


We whose Oro faith no reason could remove, 


editinunry Gait - i 
Seditionary ( shon-a- m1. n inciter | 
ur pr nter of sedition. ip. Hail. 
Seditious (s@lishus), a. ([Fr. sdifiewr, L. 


Wal mel) before that solt ederer, love, ryoirn. 


reduce] or drawn 
rectitede; corruptible. *The power which 


cA, ehata: ch, Sc. loch; g, 90; j, job; 


ucible gr api Pe Capable of bein 


aside from the path of | 


19 





. | ouraffections have over our sedweible under. | 


standings.” Glanville. 

Seducingly (#é6-dis'ing-ll), ade. In a se- 
ne manner. 

Seducive (sé-dds’iv), a. Seductive. Ld. 


hy | Rare. } 

uction (sé-duk‘shon)}, nm [L. sedwetio, 
feductioniz, See SEDUCE.) 1. The act of se- 
ducing, or of enticing from the path of duty; 
enticament to evil; as, the seductions of 
wealth.—2. The act or crime of : 
a female, by Nattery or deception, to sur- 
render her chastity. 


A woman who is above flattery, and all 


praise but that which dows from the approbation of | 


er own heart, is, Speaking, out of reach of 
ane, Kicharayan, 

Seductive (s6-duk'tiv), a. Tending to seduce 

or lead astray; apt to mislead by flattering 


morally 


appestanest: "Soft seductive arta, 

rnd, 

Seductively (s@-duk’tiv-li), ade. In aseduc- 
tive manner. 

Seductress (sé-duk'tres), n A female se- 
ducer; o female who leads astray. 


Sedulity (s¢-di'li-ti), nm. [L. sedulitas, See 
SEPULOUS.] The quality or state of being 
seiulous; diligent and assiduous applica- 
pon ; constant attention; unremitting in- 

ustry. 

Let there be but the same 
will to rehgion, and there wi 
and indefatiyable industry ia men's a it, 


idle, 

Bedulous (sed’ii-lus), a. [L. sedulus, from 

the root of sedeo, to sit; as assiduous, 

dexideo,] Lit. sitting close to an employ- 

meut; hence, assiduous; diligent in appli- 

cation or pursuit: constant, steady, and 

persevering in business, or in endeavours to 

effect an object; steadily industrious. ‘ The 

gedulous bee.” Prior. 

What signifies the ound of words in p i 
the ls of the heart, and a editor Hebi snr 
of the proper means that may lead us to such an end? 


, Sir &. L Forrange 
Sed (sed'il-lus-li), ade. 


peapensity and bent of 


: In a setlu- 
lous manner: assiduously; industrionsly ; 
diligently; with constant or continued ap- 
plication. ‘Sedulowsly think to meliorate 
thy stock." J. Philips. 


nlousness (sed‘i-Ins-nes), n The state | 


or quality of being sedulous; assiduity; as- 
sidnousness; steady diligence; continued 
industry or effort. 
By their cedwfowsmess and their erudition they cis- 
covered difficulties. Bayle. 
Sedum (eé4'dum), n. [From L. sedeo, to ait. 
The plants are found growing upon stoves, 
rocks, Walls, and roofs of houses.) A genus 
of plants, nat. order Crassulacew. It com- 
prises about 120 species of succulent herbs, 
erect or St pen with opposite, alternate, 
or whorled leaves, and usually cymose 
white, yellow, or pink flowers. They are 
inhabitants of the temperate and colder 
Purts of the earth, and are often found in 
dry, barren, rocky, or arid situations, where 


nothing else will grow. Many of them are | 


British, and a number of the forei eer 
are cultivated in our gardens. The tish 
species are known by the conmmon name of 
stonecrop, The leaves of 5. Telephium were 
sometimes eaten aa a éalad, and the roots 
were formerly in request as a remedy in 
hemorrhoids and other diseases, S. acre 
(acrid stonecrop or wall spepret) was for- 
merly much used as a remedy in ecorbutic 
diseases. When applied to akin it pro- 
duces vesication, amd when taken internally 
it causes vomiting. 8. album, or white 
stonecrop, Was alas formerly used in medi- 
tine, and eaten cooked, ur as a salad. 

Bee (s¢),a. [Formerly also se, sea, from 
O.Fr, se, eed, from L. gedes, a seat] 1. The 
seat of episcopal power; the diocese or juris- 
iliction of a bishop or archbishop; as, the 
eee of Durham: an Para en ace. — 2 The 
authority of the pope; the papal court; as, 
to ap to the see of Rome.—3.+¢ A seat of 
power generally; a throne. 

Jove laugh'd on Venus from his erecrayas see, 


Bee (sé), v.t pret. saw; pp. seen [A. Sax. 
ren, contr. for seahan, to see; pret. seah, 
I saw, #iwon, We saw, Pp. 
Icel. ajd, to see, #4, I see; 


Goth, saihwan, G. when—to see. The root 


evidently had a final guttural, and some | 
connect see with L seqguor, to follow, or | 


with seco, secare, to cut.) 1. To perceive by 


the eye; to have knowledge of the existence | 


and apparent qualities of objects by the 
organs of eight; to behold. 
I will now turn aside and ser this great ye 
=. fil. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; H, then; th, thin; 


be the same seaairy | 


Bee (sé), vi. 


gesewen; cog. | 
n. eee, D. zien, | 





® To ; 
tion or iden of; to ob 
understand; to comprehend. 


perceive mentally; to form a concep. 
- baerve; to distinguish: 
ow 


All will come to nought, 
When such bad dealing must be seen in ar rg 
4 = 


3. To regard or look to; to take care of; to 

give attention to; to attend, as to the exe- 

some ea po Aw - the pti: nee 

of somethin * Se e lists and things 

fit." Shak. » 

Lend me thy lantern, to see my gelding in the stable. 
Shak 


See that ye fall not out by the way, Gen. aly, 24. 


Give them first one simple idea, and ser that 
fully comprehend it before you go rca {urihes. mane 
4. To wait upon; to attend; to escort; as, to 
aee a lady home.— 6. To have intercourse or 
communication with; to meet or associate 
with, 

The main of them may be reduced . . . to an im- 
provement in wisdom and prinlence, by sretey men 
and conversing with people of different tempers and 
Cushoris, cane, 
6. To call on; to visit: to have an interview 
with; ns, to go to see a friend. 

Come, Casca, you and 1 will yet ere dey 

See Brutus at his house. Seek. 
7. To feel; to suffer; to experience; to know 
by personal experience. 

If a man keep my saying be shall never ser death. 

ni. will. 

When remedies are past the griefs are euded 

By secing the worst. Sita b, 

Make us glad according to the days whercin thou 
hast afflicted us, and the years in which we have seen 
evil. Ps, xc. 75. 
Seen was formerly used us an adjective in 
the sense of skilful, familiar by frequent 
use or practice, versed, accomplished. ‘A 
schoolmaster well seen in music." Shak. 
‘A gentleman... extraordinarily seen in 
divera strange mysteries." Beau. & FL 
* Noble Boyle, not less in nature seen.” Dry- 
den 

Sit James Melvil was too well ree in courts to have 
used this language. Ap. Hurd. 
—T'o see owt, to see or hear to the end; to 
stay or endure longer than. 

I had a mind fo ser hin ont, and therefore did not 
care to comtradict him. Aadiven, 


1 have heard him say that he could ee the Dundee 
people em/ any day, aud walk home afterwards with - 
Out stay ering. Oikos, 
—God you see or God himsee, may God 
you or him in his sight.—See, Perceive, 0 
verve. Simply to see is often an involuntary, 
and always a mechanical act; to hoes 
implies generally or always the intelligence 
of a prepared mind. QObverve iniplies to look 
at forthe purpose of noticing facts connected 
with the object or its properties. 

: A m, To have the pone. of per- 
ceiving by pre organs, Or wer 
of sight: as, sing kateaets are able > Bete" 
best in the night. 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor o, 

Yet should I be in love by touching thee. Sia. 
?.To have intellectual sight orapprehension; 
to perceive mi work to penetrate; to dis- 
cern; to understand: often with tArowgA or 
into; as, to see Chrough the plaus or policy of 
another; to see into artful achemes and pre- 
tensions, 

I see cete thy end, and am almost 


Aman already. Saad. 
Many tagacious persona will. . ac Morogh all 
Our fine pretensions. Tiliotion, 


& To examine or inquire; to distinguish; 
to consider, 

See how whether pure fear and entire cownrdice 
doth not make thee wrong this virtuous gentlewonas 
to close with us. Saad. 
4 To be attentive; to pay attention; to take 
heed; to take cure. ‘Be silent, let's see fur- 
ther.’ Shak. 

Mark and perform it, see'st thou; for the fail 

Of any point int shall not only be 

Death to thyself but tu thy lewd-tongued ee 


&, 
—To sce to, (a) to look at; to behold. ‘An 
altar by Jonlan, a great oltar fo see fo." 
Josh. xxii 10. Obeolete in this sense. | 
( To he attentive to; to look after: to 
wake care of, ‘She herself had aeen to that.’ 
Tennyeon. 
I will go and por trai 
See fe my macsh tehhe the boroura 
Of an onthrifty koave. Shak. 
—To ore ober a thing, to pay some attention 
to it; to consider it,— See fo if, lonk well to 
it; attend; consider: take care.— Let me see, 
let wa see, are ised to express consideration, 
or to introduce the particular consideration 


w, wig; wh, whig: zh, azure.—See KRY. 








Ser what it jy to have a poet in your house! Pay. 


Boe (24), infer} Lo! jook! observe! behold! 
Final the verb penile: 


sei feel Chaticer. 

) ™. ™ hex. word, from adwan, to 
BOW : aid to all the Teutonic tongues, 
See How.] The impregna ee and ma- 
tured ovule - a plant, which may be de- 
fined as a body within the pericarp, and 
containing an organized embryo, which on 
being placed in favourable circumstances is 
developed, and converted into an individual 
almilar to that from which it derived its 
origin. The reproductive bodies of flower- 
less planta, auch aga sea-weeds and mush- 
rooms, differ in atructure and in their mode 
of germination, and are not considered aa 
true secs, bot are named «eporules, The 

seed ia attached to the Placenta by a emall 
pedicel or winhilieal cord. In some plants 





Various forma of Seeds, 


1, Eschacholtela californica. a, Corn Rise rattle 
(Ceiftaures Crane). 5, Ovalis rosea. 4, Poppy 
(fa reaniferven) §, Stellaria medi é Sweet. 
willlain | een ae Genin, sage (Digita- 
fin Purpurea}, maria cataintee 


this pedicel is usually expanded, and rising | 


round the seed forma a partial covering to 
it, named the arillus, aa in the nutmeg, in 
which it constitutes the called mace, 
The point of attachment of the cord or 
osperm in named the Aidlum. The seed 
com posed of an external skin, the desta or 
periaperm, and a kernel or nucleus. In some 
coaes the seeds constitute the fruit or valu- 
able part of planta, as in the case of wheat 
and other eaculent grain; sometimes the 
aceda are inclosed in the fruit, as in apples 
and melona,—?. The fecundating fluid of 
tale animals; semen; sperm: in this sense 
it has no plural. —#. That from which any- 
thing springs; first principle; original; as, 
the seeds of virtue or vice. * reeds 
and roots of shame and iniquity." » Shak. — 
4. Principle of production. 


Pralse of great acts he scatters aga reed, Maller. 


6. Progeny: offspring; children; descend- 
ants; ag, the 

David, In this sense the word is # plied to 
one person or to any number col ctively, 
and la rarely used in the plural ‘We, the 

latest seed of time.” Tennyson *The seeds 
of Banquo kings!" Shak.—6. Race; gener- 
ation; birth. 


Uf mortal seed they were not held. IV ‘adiler. 
—To runtoseed, See under Run, vi 


Seed (»id), vi. 1. To grow to maturity, so 


aa to produce seed; as, malze will not jee 
in a cool climate. —2 To shed the seed, 
Mortimer. 


Seed aed ¥@& To sow; to sprinkle or sup- 


pu: as th seed; to cover with something 

uly scattered; to ornament with seed-like 

le A gon ere ae with 

waking eves." oreo nh, — 

tu sow with weed, oe en 
ehi'bas-ket), mn In agri a 


oF An 
basket for holding the seed to be sown. 
Beed- 


aéd’bed), mn. A plece of ground 


oiteparee ur receiving seed, 
-bud (aii'bud), a. The germ, aera. 


or rudiment of the fruit in embryo; 
avule. 


Seed-cake (efd'kik), m <A sweet cake con- | 


taining aromatic seeds 


Seed - coat tear koty In bot. the aril or 
meer, 


exterior coat of ae 
A basket or vessel 


Seed - cod (eéd’ 
fur holding py white the hushandman is 


sowing it: aseedlip. (Provinclal.] 
corn (sl’korn), n. Corn or grain for 
geed; seed-rain, 


of Abraham; the seed of | 


Beed-crusher (séd area On}, ‘. An instrnu- 
ment oe ceusniny. coed fay the purpose of 


down (séd'doun n The down on 
veretable hese 


Seeded (s4d'ed), p. anda. 1. Bearing seed: 
erg mat ; full-grown. ‘Seeded pride * 
hak. ‘The silent seeded meadow-grasa,” 
ca —2 Sown; sprinkled with seed. — 
3. In Aer. r. represented with seeds of such or 
such ° colour: said of roses, lilies, &c,, when 
seeds of a tincture different to the 
flower teelf. 
Seeder (e6d'tr), m= One who or that which 
sows or planta seers, 


(sed'féld), nm, A fleld for raising 


Seed - 
seed, ‘The seed-fleid of Time.” Carlyle. 


Seed-garden (séd'giir-den),n. A garden for | 


raising seed. 
séd'grin), n. Seed-corn; that 

from which anything springs. d The primary 
seed-grain of the Norse Religion.’ Car oe 
eed (séd'i-nes), n. State or fer “4 
of beliyg Aon shabbiness; state of bei 
miserable, wretched, or er (Colloq 4} ] 

A casual visitor oe my to be a 
Md dedicated to the Genius S'S Teesr, 
: Dickerr, 
What Is called serdiners, after a debaoch, is a 

that nature bas been outraged, and will have 

penalty, Prof. 


nf. Rlackee. 
Beed-lac (sédlak). See Lac. 


Seed - leaf (séd'léf), n. In bot. the primary 


leaf, or leaf develo from a cotyledon. 
Seed- -leap seereicoes Sume as Seed-lip. 


Beediing (ting. n A plant reared from | 
the seed, as distinguished from one propa- 


ted by layers, buds, &c. 
(séd'ling), @. Produced from the 
Seed-lp, 8 eed-10p scat Béd'‘lop), n. [A. 
- p, 8éd'lop), n. 
pyle Proony _ a seed-basket—sad, seed, and 
leap, a basket] A vessel in which a sower 
carries the seed to be dispersed. [Provin- 
clal English.) Called also Seed-leap. 
Seed -lobe (séd'lob), mn. In bot. a seed-leaf; 
a cotyledon. 
Seedness | (s4d'nes), % Seed-time. 
That from th seed tha bare bulow te 
roam the mere thie nuow 
To teeming fo ais 
Seed - oil (sed’oil), mn. <A general name for 
oes various kinds of oil expressed from 


aéd'pérl), n. A small mel re- 
nor seed in size or 
soi t, séd'plot), ». 
A meter o groun on w seeds are sown 
to produce plants for Piucisngion a piece 
of nursery grounil. 

Beed-sheet (s61'shét), » The sheet con- 
taining the seed which a sower carries with 
him. Carlyle. 

Seedsman (sédz'man),. 1. A person who 
deals in seeds,—2. A sower; one who scat- 
tere seed. 


men is a. 


The serdinnan 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters the grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest. Shak, 


Seed-time (s¢d'tim), n. The season proper 


for sowing. 

While the earth remaineth, serdstrete and harvest. 
and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night, shall not cease. Gen, will, #2. 


Seed-vessel (s!d'ves-el),n. In bot. the peri- 


which contains the seeds. 


-Wool (séd'wyl),n A name given in | 


the southern states of America to cotton- 
gouty get et cleansed of its seeds. 
sédl'i), a 1. abe rap with seeds ; 

ahi to seed —2 Having a peculiar fla- 
your, supposed to be deriv a the weeds 
growing among the vines: appli ed to French 

ndy, —3. Worn-oue; ah Bi poor and 
miserable-looking; as, ‘he looked seedy; a 
sfédy coat, [Sai ‘to be from the look of a 
years whose petals have fallen off, thereby 

isclosing the naked ovary.) [Colloq.] 


Litth Flanigan here is a litde serdr, y same say | 


among ws thal practise the lw, 


‘Devilish cold,” he added pettishly, ‘standing at 
that door, wasting one’s time with such seedy vaga- 


Ovicbens, 

4. Feeling or a wretched, as after a 
debauch. [Collog.] 

( ng), conj. Because; inasmuch 

wide ; considering ; taking into account 

| Wherefore come ye to me, sering ye hate met 

PB i Acer have any, trial of his doctrine, 


not pestped Seat either Prod far exhort? CAbp 2 af bp. Wha 
| Reais (sek), » STs is Songs, [0. E. seke, 
alan seche can, #cean, to sevk, 
pret. edhte, pp. wht Common to the Ten- 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


seek, with prefix be-.) 1. 
quest of; to look for; to search for; to 
pains to find: often followed by owt. 
seek me out.’ Shak. 

The man asked nim, saying, What setest | 
Aod he said, J seré my (Gen, xwxvii. 1 


For ‘tis a truth well kntrern to moat, 

That whatsoever thing is lost, 

We seef if, cre it come to pits 

fo every cranoy but the right. Crm 


+ To de, i for; to ask for; to solicit 
ped lions after their 
hea etek ae ae 
Others tempting him, seaygA/ of him a sign. 
uke 


=, Seep bo ;/tn xeeorh tej, fo Rave meg 


Seré not Beth-el, nor enter info Gilgal. Amos 
And hast thou dof th * 2 h a, 
7 Our fond teat Loy? . valle 977 Wa 

4 Toaim at; to attempt; to pursue a 

object; oa strive after: as, to seek a per 

life or his ruin, ‘What I seek, my Wi 

travels’ end." Shak. Often governing 
infinitive; as, to seek to do one harm, 


A thousand ways he sreds 
To mend the hurt that bis uolindnens muy 


5. To search. 
Have I senyrAl country far and near, 
And, sow itis my chance to Gnd thee out J 
Seek (sek), v.i. 1. To make search or ingt 
tu endeavour to make discovery. 
Ill not seet far, . . to find thee 
An honourable husband. 


Seek ye out of the book of the ian, ans peal 
&. XEKIV, 
2. To endeavour; to make an effort o1 
tempt; to try.—3. To use solicitation. 
Ask and it shall be given you, srt and ye 
find. Mat. vii 


—To seek after, to make ult of; te 
tempt to find or take. ow men of t 
are sought after." Shak. —To sek for 
endeavour to find. 

The sailors sowgAr_for safety in our boat, 5 
ae seek to,{ to apply to; to resort to. 1 
x. 24. 

I will, 1 will once more seré fo my God. A. Br 


—To be to seek, (a) to be at a loss; t 
without knowledge, measures, or ex] 
ence, ‘ Unpractised, unprepared, and 
to seek," 

Id think my sister 

Or na dapridciaied in nurnen peak Mele 


‘nt To require to be sought for; to be w 
or desiderated: as, the work is sti 
oe [Scarcely used now in the for 


sense. ] 

Seeker (sék’ér), n. 1. One that seeks: as 
quirer; a5, a of truth.—2Z + One | 
niukes application. 

Cato is represented as a seréer to aa 


Bent 
3. One of a sect in the time of Crom 
that professed no determinate religion. 

Sir Henry Vane . set op a form 

way of bis cent yet it cor af abaya 
drawing from all other forms than in any new or 
ticular opinions of forms, from which he anc 
party were called seeters, furs 

Beek-eorrow (s¢k'sor-6), n One that . 
trives to give himself vexation; a self. 
mentor. Sir P. Sidney. 

Seel (s@l), of. [Fr. caller, eller, from cf 
alivm, an eyelush,| 1, To close the 
with a thread: a term of falconry, ito 
a common practice to run a thread thro 
the eyelids of a hawk, 60 as to keep ul 
together, when first taken, to ald in mal 
it tractable. ‘A seeled dove that ma 
and mounts." Bacon, Henee—2 To xl 
as a person's eyes; to blind; to hoodwir 

She that an could give oot such a 
To sref her Father's eyes e close a5 oak. S 
Cold death ... his sable eyes did wwf. Cass 

Beelt (x81), vt [Comp LG. sielen, to | 
off water.] To lean; to incline to one s 
to roll, as a ship in « storm. 


When a shi 2 peck Tg aman ob 
breaking loose of of ordnance is a thing 


Seelt (sé), n. The rolling or agitation 
ship in a storm. * | 
AD ahowrd, 
£ lie a 4 arey ae. 


oil, pound; ti,Sc abume; fF, Se. fey 


Beelt (se). m. [A. Sax scl, a good 
ow opportanity, luck, prosperity.) Time; 


opportunity; season: used me bone as the | 
LL 


end element in a compound; as, hay-aeel, 
hay-time; harley-aeel, wheat-seel, &c. [Pro- 
virial English } é 
Beelily? (s¢l'i-li), ade. Ina silly manner. 
‘iséli}), a. [A. Sax. weliy, tt pro- 
merous Sce SEEL, time, SILLY.) 1. L : 
fortunate; happy. ‘To vet some sely home 
Thal desire Soirfar,—%. Silly; foolish; 
tuple: artless, naer. 


Seem (3210), rc [A. Sax. aman, gest?man, to - 


ampose, ty conciliate, to adjust, to judge, | 


Wieem, to appear, from rvot of same (which 
x)) L To appear; to look like; to pre- 
ot the appearance of being; to be only in 
ce and not really. ‘That we were 
lassome would mem to be" Shak. ‘Su 
dhall the day seem night’ Shak. 
Thee art not what thow steerer. SAuwk, 
AD oes well pleas'd; all seeva'd’, but were not 
al Afaiten, 
{ To appear; to be seen; to show one's self 


tol * My lord, that so confidently seems 
t Ondertake this business.’ Shak. 
Tiere did sere in him a kind of joy to hear it. 


3 To appear to one’s opinion or judgment; 
bb ie thunght: generally with a following 
(louse a8 nominative. 


it ever to me that the true reason why we have 
© few ecrsings which are tolerable, is be 


| 


21 


time Seemly (sém'li), a, [Icel. aemiligr, scemr, | 
Becom- 


becoming, fit, seemly. See SEEM, |] 
ing; fit; suited to the object, occasion, pur- 
pose, or character; suitable; decent; pro- 
per. ‘Not rustic as before, but seemlier 
clad." Milton, 

Suspense of judgement and exercise of ity were 
safer and satavieer for Christian men than the hot 
pursuit of these controversies. Hfeober, 


Beemly (sém'li), adv. In a decent or suit- 
able manner. 
There, seemaly ranged in peaceful order stood 
Ulysses’ arin, now long disused fo blow, 


Seemlyhed,t Seemlyhood?! (sém‘li-hed, 
bém‘li-hyd), m. Same as Seemlihead. S&S, 


a ie 
Seep 


(sip), vi To flow through — to 
ooze gently; to sipe. (Scotch and United 
States. ] 


a. Oozing; full of moisture; 


| Seepy (sép't), 
specifically, applied to lund not properly 


| Seer (sér), n. 


cause there | 


are vd few who have all the talents requisite for | 


iy eee Path ryan, 
(Hence, "lt seems to me*=T1 think, I am in- 


elf, to imagine; to feel as if; as, I still seem 
to hear his voice; he still seemed to feel 
the motiun of the vessel —Jt seems, it would 
appear; it appears: used parenthetically, 
(®) pearly equivalent to, as the story goes; 
6 itp cil; os we ore told. 

Apnnce of ltaly, @ seeos, entertained his mistress 
open a yreat lake. aAaeficon, 
® Used sarcastically or ironically to con- 

emn the thing mentioned, like forsooth; 
as, this, of seems, is to be my task. For- 
meriy sera was often used impersonally in 
mich phrases as me seems, him seemed, ‘the 
people seemed" (it seemed to the people. 
Chaveer); hence, meseer as a single word. 
Beemer (<4m'‘tr), m One who seems: one 
Whe makes a show of something; one who 
GiTiea an appearance or semblance, 

Hence we shall see, 
If power change purpose, what our estiags Ai 


Seeming (sém‘ing), p. and a. 1, Appear- 
mL having the appearance or semblance, 
whether real or not. ‘Showed him a seem- 
ing warrant for it.’ Shek. ‘The father 
of thia seeming lady." Shak.—2. Specious 
or plausible in appearance; fa, seeming 
oP * That little seeming substance. 
Seeming (a@m ing), mn. 1 ppreacan ce; show; 
fmblance, eapecially a false appearance. 
“She that, so young, conld give out such a 
Meming.” Shak. 
He 4 a thing made up of seeming, 
2 Fair appearance. 
These keep 
Serming and savour ali the winter long, SAE. 
47 Opinion; judgment; estimate; appre- 
hensign * Nothing more clear unto their 
gweming.’ ffooker, 
H ive words j pregn’ 
Wik seaamn in hat eming’ . AP itive, 
Seeming? (s@m'ing), ado. Ina becoming or 
weenily Manner; seemly. 
Bear your body more seeming, Audrey, Sine. 
(eérm'ing-li), ade, In a seeming 
manner; apparently; oatensibly; in appear- 
ance; in show: in semblance 
This the father seresiag/y complied with. 
J tates. 


J. Baillie. 


They depend often on remote and sermingiy dis- 
Proporioned causes. af ary, 
Seemingness (sém’ing-nes), n Fair appear- 
ance; plausibility; semblance. Sir] x. 


Sen ess t (s&m'lesa), a. Unseemly; unfit; 

indecorous. Chapman 

eer: t Seemlihedt Katee tities ), 7. 

Seemlinesa; comely or decen Appearance. 

Seemlilyt (s@m'li-li), ade. Decently; come- 
If. 


(sém'li-nes), n. The state or 


nality of heing seemly; comeliness; grace; 
ei propriety; decency; decorum. Cam- 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, 0; J, fob: 


@ itself; hence, to assume an air; to pre- | aie OF BEES 


drained. [Scotch and United States.) 
1. One who seea, ‘A 
dreamer of dreams, and a seer of visions." 
Addigon,—2 A prophet; a person who fore- 
sees future events 1 Sam. ix. & ‘Thou 
death-telling seer." Carnpbell. 
She call’d him fond and lege, 
Her seer, her bard, ber silver star of eve. 
Tennvron, 

A weight which varies all 
over India; in peteal there are forty seers 
ton mauod, which is about 74 pounds ayoir- 
dipois. 


| Beerhband (sérhand), A kind of East In- 
dined to believe.) —4. To appear to one's | 


dian muslin, which, from its retaining its 
clearness after washing, is particularly 


p (s@'ér-ship or sérship), ». The 
office or quality of a seer, 
-5 sér'suk-ér) n. <A blue and 


| adapter for dresses. 


Wo 


| white op inen, imported from India. 


sér'wyd),m Dry wood. 


| See-saw (s6’sq), mn. [A reduplicated form of 


See-saw (5é'aq), a. 


saw, the motiun resembling the act of saw- 
ing.] 1. A child's game, in which one sits on 
each end of a board or long piece of timber 
balanced on some support, and thus the two 
move alternately up and down.—®% A board 
adjusted for this purpose.—3, Motion or ac- 
tion resembling that in see-saw; o vibratory 
or reciprocating motion. ‘A see-saw between 
the hypothesis and fact.’ Sir W. Hamilton. 

4 Ip whist, the playing of two partners, 

so that each alternately assists the other to 

win the trick; a double ruff. 

Moving up and down 
or to and fro; undulating with reciprocal 
motion. ‘His wit all see-saw, between that 
anil thia.” Pope. 

w (5é6’sq), 0. To move as in the game 
see-saw; to move backward and forward, 
or upward and downwaril. 

So they went see-sowiag upand down from one 
end of the room fo the other. al rhutAnat. 
See-sawiee'sa). vt. To cause to move ina 

sce-hW MNAnner. 
"Tis a poor idiot A 
Who sits in the sun and twirls a bough about, 
And, staring at his bough from morn to sunset, 
Seeomer his voice in inarticulate noises. 
Cofrradypr, 
He ponders, te see-sater himself to and fro 


liquor; as, to seethe flesh. ‘ Sodden water." 
ak. 
Thow shalt not setae a kid in his mother’s milk, 


x, xxiil, 1. 


2 To soak; to steep and soften in liquor, | 


‘Cheeks mottled and eodden,." W. Collins. 


There was a man—siceping—still alive; though 
seethed in drink, aud lookitg Eka death. 
D, Jerrold. 


Seethe (sérH), vi. pret. seethed; ppr. secth- 


ing. ‘To be in a state of ebullition; to boil, 
to be hot. 
Lovers and madmen have such seevAdng brains. 
Stead, 
Thus over all that shore, 
Save for some whisper ol the serthany seas, 
A dead hush fell. Penieysom, 


Seether (séTn'ér), nm. One whoor that which 
seethes; a boiler; a pot for boiling things. 


She sete the ketthe on: -\ 


Like burnished gold the little seether shone. 


Dhenaien, 
Sefatian (sé-fa'shi-an), n. One of a sect of 
Mohammedans who hold peculiar views 
with to the essential attributes of 

God. They are opposed to the Motazifites, 


h, Fr. ton; ong, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





SEGREGATE 


Beg (sec), nm. Sedge: also, the yellow flower- 
de-luce (/ris /aeudacorws (Provincial } 
Seg, Seag (sec), nm. A castrated bull; a bull 
castrate 


when full grown; a bull-segg. 
degart (23 Bee CI 
! 11 GAR 
Sege,t n. Chaucer, 


slewe. 

Beggar (seg'giir),n, (Prov. E. saggard, saggar, 
contr, for sa re wey seggard, a rid- 
ing surtout.] The case of fire-clay in which 
fine stoneware ia inclosed while being baked 

geehol (#0 ra A Heb rowel-polut 

Ol (s¢-gol'), n. ebrew vowel-point, 
or short vowel, thus “—indicating the 
sound of the English «in men, 

holate (se-gol'it), a. Marked with a 
seghol. 

Segment (seg’ment). n. [L. segmentum, 
from seco, to cut] 1. A t cut off or 
marked as se te from others: one of the 
parts into which a body oasarenly divides 
itself; a section; as, the segments of a calyx; 
the segments of an orange; the segments 
or transverse rings of which the body of 
an articulate animal or annelid is com- 


ed.—2 In geom, a cut off from any 
foare by a line or plane. A segment of 
a circle ia a cf 
the area contained b 
an arc and its chord, 
a ACB The chord is 
sometimes called the 
base of the segment. 
An angle in a segment 
is the angle contained 
by two atraight lines 
drawn from any point 
in its arc, and termin- 
ating in the extremities of ite chord 
or base. — Similar sequnents of circles are 
those which contain equal angles, or whose 
i ry) the eons nimber of di . = 

eqment of @ ere, any part of if ch 
off by a plane, not Aaa through the 
centre, 
Segment Govy-ment). vi To divide or be- 
come divided or split up into segments, 





specifically, in piysiol, applied to n mode of 
reproduction by semi-fission or budding. 
See extract. 


Before this occurs, however, if it does not divide, 
the vegetal unit sepetrnty or buds, the bud grows 
into a unit similar to js parent, and this in its tars 
also segments ot buds. Bashan, 

Segmental (seg-ment’al), a, Pertaining to, 
consisting of, or like asegment. —Segmental 
organs, certain organs placed at the sides 
of the body in Aunelides, and connected 
with patience ti’shon) “, 

Segmentation (seg-men-ta'shon), n. The 
actef cutting into segments: a division into 
seginents; the state of being divided into 
segments. 

Segment-gear (seg’'ment-gér), hn. In mech. 
a curved co surface occupying but an 
arc of a circle. 

ment -saw {tek ment-s), nm. 1. A saw 
which cuts stuff into ental shapes. — 
2, A veneer saw whose active perimeter con- 
sista of a number of segments attached to a 
dise.—8. In swry. a nearly circular plate of 
steel serrated on the edge, and fastened to 
a handle; used in operations on the bones 
of the cranium, dc, 

Gegment-shelb (seg’ment-shel), n. In ar- 
fiilery, an elongated shell consisting of a 
body of iron coated with lead and built up 
internally with segment-shaped pieces of 
iron, which, offering the resistance of an 
arch against pressure from without, are 
easily separated by the very slight bursting 
charge within, thereby retaining most of 
their original direction aud velocity after 
explosion, 

ent-wheel (seg’ment-whél), m A 
wheel a part of whose periphery only is 


witilized. 

Segnit t Segnity? (seg’nl-tad, seg'ni-ti), 
n. [From nis, | Sluggishness; 
dulness; inactivity, 

Begno (sen‘yé), n. [It., sign.] Im music, a 


sign or mark used in notation in connection 
with repetition, abbreviated $§.—Al segno, 
to the sign, is adirection to return to the 
sign. —Dal segno, from the sign, is a direc- 
tion to repeat from the sign. 

Begreant (5é'gré-ant), a. In Aer. a term 
pention to a griffin when ery upon its 
hind-legs, with the wings elevated and en- 
dorsed. 

Segrega ite ( e0gré-git), ». t. or & pp. #e- 
regard; PPI. #qreqgaieng, ao, ae 

regatwin — ge, apart. na. grego, fo gather 


i 


to a flock or herd, from grea, gregia, a 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KY. 


SEGREGATE 


SEJANT 





flock or herd.] To separate from others; to 
Bet apart. 
They are une fed, Christians from Christians, 
‘r odious designations, fr. Tayder. 
Segregate (54' )}. ei To separate or 
Stare Had ad in erystal. to separate 
trout a mass and collect about centres or 
lines of bi cture. 


ea a. Separate; select, 

k “app o fee or ca inet eer 
Wotton. — my (Po 

segregaia, 7 in ale pola mode of inflor- 


escence, When several florets comprehended 
within an anthodium, or a common calyx, 


are furnished also with proper perianths, as | 


in the dandelion. 
(sé-gré-gi'shon), = 1 The 
act o 
segregu 
ing: a dispers NL. 


t- 
the 


aration from others: a 


“A se tion © 


segregating, or the state of being | 


Turkish fleet." Shak.—9, In erystal. sepa- | 


on 
po a “Pee ce range rN lila or the 
cpa. 2D 
(se ). (It, it Follows: L. sequor, 
were follow.) In music, a word which ene 
toa part, denotes that it is immed 
follow the last note of the preceding move- 


ees (weq-i-dél’ya) A Spanish f 
Beguidilis BET- *ya), ™ nish form 
fication; a merry Spanish tune. 
anise. common people sull sung their lively mgis- 


remcey. 

Seid (séd),n. [Ar., prince.] One of the de- 
scendanta of Mohammed Sete tats his daugh- 

ter ter Fatima and his neph 
Seidlitz-powder (si Hite pou-dér), n OA 
powder intended to produce the same effect 
as seidlitz- tyne com of tartrate of 
potassa and soda (Roc 


le-salt) with bi- | 
carbonate of soda in one paper, and tartaric | 


acid in another paper, to be dissolved sepa-— 
rately in water, then mixed, and taken | 


while effervescin: 

Seidlits-water 
mineral water of Seidlitz, a village of Bohe- 

mia. Sulphate of m Mere. Gera sulphate of 

thors carbonic ita active in- 


Bele, § Bey. pret. & pp. of see, Saw; seen. 


neurial (sen-y0'ri-al), a, [See SETGNIOR. ] 
L or sir We Tem to the lord of a manor; mano- 


rial ; ee Vested with 
Powers, in en 

Seignior (sén’yér), n. (Fr. seigneur, It. ai- 
gnore, Sp. sefior, sho or; from L. senior, 


1. In the south of Eu- 
rope, a title of lonour. Bee BIMGNIoOn. — 
Grand Seignior, a title sometimes given to 
the Sultan of Turkey. —2. In feudal (aw, the 
lord of a fee or manor.—Seignior in ,a 
var Ba! kip paki DENN, simply enjoying BU- 


sen" 
jelgnio rage, Sel Seignorese by etn ce on 


the sovereign 
by a Bt or £8 a prerogative; 
an ancient royalty or prerogative of the 
crown, whereby it claimed a Liscgrs 
upon bullion brought to the mint to 
coined or to be exchan for coin: the 
profit derived from issuing coins at a rate 
above their intrinsic valne. 


If PEN rae opr however, throws the 
coinage, as is reasonable, 


giving bac tart rather less in coin than is received in 

on, and is called Jevying a seigniorage |, 
coin will the to the extent of the eee ari 
the value of the bullion. 


2 A royalty; a share of profit; 


(sid’ lita-wa-tér), m The 


from a mass and gathering about | 


tely to | 


ifically, | 


ecially, | 


the money received by an author from his | 


blisher for copyright of his works. 


orial (sén-yd'ri-al). The same as Sei- | 


Bolgniorize (sn pease: -iz), v.t. To lord it over. 


eigniory, Belgnory (sén'yér), n._ [Fr. 
ory (sén‘yér- [ 
seugneu, See SEIGNION.] A lordship: 
pose or MP Pega lord. See 
NIORT. 


O*Neal never had any ry ower that cou 
but what he got by Pow stab, baad upon the = 


Spenser. 
Sell (sel), vt 6 [Sw sila, to strain.) 
through a cloth or sieve. rerio a” 
Belz. ofeee. Seen. Chaweer. 
(sén}),m ([Fr. geine, from L. 
‘mapena Gr, sagéné, a seine.) A large net for 
hing fish Al Also written Sean. 


siesta Seem et | gta Gee om 
ti), #2 one's e- 
draw th fastened at ' 
onda, Norther wich mech ab un lighted within m his : g pecullar to a man’s Tatler, 
precinct. Carrn, Rare] 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; “pine: pin; ndte, not, mive;  tibe, tub, byl; 


ah pp. of senge (singe) Singed. Chau- 


Seine-boat (sén’bét), mn. A fishing-boat, of 
about 15 tons burden, used in the fisheries 
on the west const of ‘England to carry the 
large seine or casting-net. 


Seine-fisher (sén'fish-ér), nm. <A seiner. 
py sén‘ér), n. <A flasher with a seine or 
ALP ei. 


Seint,t nm <Acincture; a girdle. Chaweer. 
penta} n Sanctuary, Chaucer. 
cen (scotch i] [See SIPE.] To ooze; to 


ash (sersb .m A fish of the genus 
eCybium ( Pali, family Scomberidm, 
ng a close resemblance to the aalmon 
in alze and form as well as in the flavour of 
its flesh. It is one of the most valuable 
fishes of the East Indian sens. 
BSeise (s4z), v.t In law, see SEIZE. 
Selsin (sé'zin), nm See SEIZIN. 
Seismic, Seismal (sis’mik, sis’mal), a. (Gr. 
seismos, an earthquake, from seid, to é.] 
Of or pertaining to an aatthatake — The 
selamic area, the tract on the earth's surface 
within which an earthquake is felt.—Seis- 
mic vertical, the point npon the earth's sur- 
face vertically over the centre of effort or 
cee point, whence the earthquake's im- 
slug t sc proceeds, or the vertical line connect- 
these Hs oe 2 ae ig 
— ear 


(Gr. aciamos, 
mann aa gra . ra write. ] An 
electro-magnetic instrument for registering 
the shocks and concussions of eétthecakes, 
See also SEISMOMETER. 
phic (sis-m ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to seismography; indicated by a selamo- 
graph. 

Maps or charts constructed so as to indicate the 
centres of convulsion, lines of direction, areas of cis- 
turbance, and the like, are termed reurmegraphic. 

re. 


(sia-mog’ra-fi), nm. A descrip- 
tion or account of Fete mf alr 


ma TT aeet, sis-mol’o-jist, 
sia’md-log), n. A stude . one aul 
in, seismology. 


The labour of future retreealogurs will be in a 
great de thrown away, unless the cultivators of 
Science in all countries... shall unite im agreeing 
to seme one uniform system of olserration, 

R. Mailet, 


Seismology (sis-mol'o-ji), mn. [Gr. seisnos, 
an car e, an #, discourse. ] The 
science o earthquakes: that Gepertavens of 
science which treata of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. . 

ometer (sis-mom’‘et-r), n. [Gr. seis- 
wos, a Bhaking, an earthquake, and meftron, 
a measure.} An instrument for measuring 
the direction and force of earthquakes and 
similar concussions. There are various con- 
trivances for this purpose, the most perfect 
of which is perhaps the form used in the 
ohaervatory on Mount Vesuvius, It consists 
of a delicate electric apparatus, which is 
set to work by the agitation or change of 
level of a mercurial column, which records 
the time of the first shock, the interval be- 
tween the shocks, and the duration of each; 
their nature, whether vertical or horizon- 
tal, the maximum intensity; and in the case 
of horizontal shocks the direction is also 


Fen. 

(fis'mi-ekop),n. [Gr. seismoe, 
an earthquake, and akoped, 
mometer (which Bee). 

Seisura (sé-zhi'ra), m. [Gr. seid, to shake, 
ourd, tail.) A genus of Australian birds 
belonging to the family Muscicapidm or fly- 





Seisure regwicta (Restless Seisura). 
eatchera. The S. volitans is the dish-washer 


Seizable 
seized: liahle to be ta 
Seize (séz), vt. pret. & pp. acized; ppr. seiz- 


to see.) A seis- | 
when be gave infeftment to an heir holding 


ing. 
Beizor (séz-0 
| Seizure (séz’ar 


oil, pound; 


( s@x’a-b1), heh Capable of being 


Arndt to seize ae gt to take 
possession o t. aa put In posses- 
sion of —according oe ies. from OU. BAG. 
es to set, bieazjan, to ocenpy. ] L To 
fall or rush upon suddenly and lay hold on; 
to gripe or grasp suddenly. 


Then as a tiger, who by chance hath apy'd 
- Bone purlicu two aS EERE “} ns apt nn 


traight couches cly 
His couchant waich, 8 as one poten oe hag iad, 


nce t g. he might surest sefsr there oes both, 
2. To take possession by force, with on with- 


out right. 
At Last they size 
The sceptre, and regard oot David's eon, Milton. 


3. To have a sudden and powerful effect on; 
to take hold of; to come upon anddenly; to 
attack; as, a fever eeizes a patient. 

And hope and doubt alternate seree hersoul, Pope. 


4 To take possession of, as an estate or 
roms, by virtue of a warrant or lega] an- 
thority. 

I bry the dement, 
thes besheult pein doi ty ns saute oom 
fiecated and pl sabe, Hanes, 


6. To fasten; to fix. 
So down he fell before the cruel] beast, 
Who on his neck his bloody claws did never, 
Spruier. 
6. Naw?. to fasten two ropes, or different 
oa of one rope, together with a cord.— 
. To make possessed ; to put in possession 
of: with of before the thing possessed; as, 
A B was seized and possessed of the manor. 
‘All those his inner which he stood seized 
of.’ . ‘Whom age might see seized of 
what youth made prize." Lp re. 
If his father died record, the infant being noble, 
could not be called of to defend a real action. 
ArengaAae, 
(In this, what may be called its legal sense, 
often written Seise.]—8. To lay hold of by 
the mind; to comprehend. 


The most étrating sagacity in 
principles of oat are to le conatently fun i th a 
veinnee ci of the philosophers. 


ing. (Fr 


Seize (séz), v.i To grasp; to take ins a pos- 


eeasion: with on, or won, to fall on and 
grasp; to take hold of; to take possession 
= ge and thy virtues here I seize upon." 


Sven Jezebel 


Projects not to srr ee Pag le 
vineyar 


without a precedent charge. Dr, Af. Mfore. 


ar (séz'ér), n. One who or that which 
Seisin (séz'in), a. [Fr. soisine, seizin, from 


saisir,to seize. See SEIZE] In law,(a) porws- 
session. Scizin is of two sorts — seizin én 
deed or fact and seizin in law. Seizin in 
Jact or deed is actual or corporal on; 
seizin in law is when something ts done 
which the law accounts possession or seizin, 
as enrolment, or when lands descend to an 
heir bot he has not yet entered on them. 
In this case the law considers the heir as 
geired of the estate, and the person who 
wrongfully enters on the aes is accotinted 
a disseizor. (6) The act of taki ing Po possession. 
(c) The thing possessed; posse poe eg ey 
seizin, See LIVERY. se aetain- ox, in Scots 
law, a perquisite formerly die to the sheriff 


crown-lands. Spelled also Sewin. 
(sez'ing), mn. Naut the operation 


of oe Bore together ropes with a cord; 


also, the cord or cords used for such fasten- 


,m& In law, one who seizes or 
tukes possess on. 

nm 1 The act of seizing or 
eager ase ane sudden or violent grasp 
or g into possession by force 
or . Hegaily, or eal a taking by warrant; 
as, the seizure of a thief; the sicure of an 
enemy's town; the seizure of a throne by a 
usurper; the seizure of goods for debt 


All things that thou det call thine 
Worth seizure do we seine into our hands Shad. 


2 Retention within one's grasp or power; 
possession; hold ” 


Make o'er thy honour by a deed of trust, 
And give aoe sedative ai mighty wealth. 


3. The thing seized, taken hold or 
jejant, Sejeant attack the (Norm 
ban ant), a. orm 
ppr. of is m L. seden, to’ sit.] 
In ae iting, like a cat, with the fore-legs 


ii, Be. abune; y, Se. fey. 








Seen! oddorsed, sitting back to back: said 
of two animals —Sejaut 
afrat/, borne in full 
fee, sitting, with the 
fore paws extended side- 
wig, aa the lion im the 
creat of Seotland. — Se- 
ot roupant, sitting 
with the two fore-feet 
[ited upp 
Sijoln (s¢-join’), et, 
jfreix se, apart, and 
yin) Tu separate. 

There is 4 Season when God, and nature, oyeios 
goed aie im is respect IF, iF hately. 
Sejugous (s¢-ji'sus),a [L. sejugiv—sez, six, 
a um, a yoke.) In bot. having aix pairs 

ete 
Sejunction («4-jungk’shon), nm [L sejune- 
Qe 





Lion be jaunt. 


join. | The act of disjoining; a disun 


eparation, ‘A sejunuction separation 
of them from all other nations on the earth." 
Pearaoa. 


Sjungible (34-jun'ji-bl),a Capable of be- 
ing disjoined or separated Bp, Pearson, 
Seke,ta Bick. Chaweer. 

Sekos (#2 kos), mn. [Gr., shox, pen, a sacred 
inclosure, a shrine] A place in an ancient 
temple in which were inclosed the images 
of deities. 

Selachian ( =é-la'shi-an),n A fiah belong- 
lng t) the section Selachii 

Selachii (s4-la‘shi-i), n pl ([Gr. selachos, a 
eartilaginoua fish, probably a shark] A sec- 
tion of elasmobranchiate fishes, which in- 
elodes the sharks and dog-fishea. , 

3 (sé-la'ji-né"eé-2), mn. pl. A small 
nat. onler of perigynous exogens, consisting 
of herbs or amal!l shrobes chiefly from South 
Africa, and allied to Verbenacem and Myo- 
poraces, but differing from them in their 
anther being always one-celled only. They 
are herbs or small shrubs, with alternate 
leaves and bloe or white (rarely yellow) 
flowers in heads or spikea 

Selbite (sel'bit) m An ash-gray or black 


ore of silver, consisting chiefly of silver car- | 


bomate, found at Wolfach in Baden, and 
the Mexican mines, where it ia called plate 
azul 


Seloouth+ (sel’kith), a [A Sax. seledth, 
aeldcvith — eel, weld, rare, and , known. } 
Rarely known ; unusual; uncommon; atrange. 
Yet narbemore hie meaning the aredt 
Bet womilred mech at ha so iets case, SArnser. 

Seld (sel), adr, Rarely; seldom. Shak. 

Seld + selct}, a. caren fice 

Selden! a np OU of. Meer. 

Seldam (eel'dom), adr. [A. Sax seldan, 


seljon, seldum, Icel sjaldan, Dan. sielden, | 


D. zelden, G. elfen; from A. Sax. eel, 0.0. 
ae, Goth wild, rare, whence sildaleiks, 
strance, odd.) Rarely; not often; not [re- 
que tly. 
eral youth are refaiee Joined in ome, Hooter. 
—Seldem or neoer, very rarely, if ever. 
* Seldum or nerer changed.” Bro nn. 
(sel‘dom), a. Hare; unfrequent. 


* The seldom discharge of a higher and more 


noble office.” Milton, 


Seidomness (#l'dom-nes), n. Rareness; 


infrequenocy; UncommMonness. 

The «eidemerss of the sight increased the more in- 
quiet longmeg Ser FP. Siainey. 
Seld-shown)! (selil'shin) a. Rarely shown 

orethihited Shak, 

Select (sé-lekt), cf. [L. seligo, selectuin— 
se. from, and lego, to pick, cull, or gather.] 
Tu choose and take from a number; to 
take by preference from among others; to 
Pick out: to cull; os, to select the best 
authors for pernsal; to select the most 
interesting and virtuous men for associates. 

A Gumber 


A. certal ; 
Themgh thanks to all, must | sever from all. S408. 
Select (sé-lekt’), a. Taken from a number 


by preference; culled oot by reason of ex- | 


cellence; nicely chosen; choice: whence, 
preferable; more valuable or excellent than 
others; as, a body of select troopa 
Aad happy constellations on that hour 
Shed thew svlecra inflaence. Afi ftore, 
A few sere? spirits had separated from the crowd, 
asd farmed a §f audience round a far greater teacher, 


Afacantiny. 
, * (s@-lekt'ed-lif), adr. With care 

tn selection. ‘Prime workmen . . &e- 

lectedly employed." Heawoor. 

Selection (s4-Iek’shon), nm. [L. selectio, se- 

lectonia. See SELECT.) 1. The act of se- 

lecting or choosing and taking from among 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 





8, 99; 


stright: applied to a lion or other beast —_ 


| Selenious (se-l@'ni-us), a. 


j, fob; 


or more from a number.—2 A number of 
thins selected or taken from others by pre- 
ference,— Natural selection, that process 
in nature by which plants and animals beat 
titted for the conditions in which they are 
placed survive, propagate,and spread, while 
the less fitted die out and disappear; sur- 
vival of the fittest; the preservation by 
their descendants of useful variations aris- 
ing in animals or planta 


This preservation of favourable individual differ- 
ences and variations, and the destruction of those 
which are injurious, | have called Mafwral Selects, 
orthe Survival ofthe Fittest. . . . Several writers 
have misapprehended orobjected to the term mafwral 
riection. Some have even imagined that nafuradl so 
fection induces parables, whereas it implies only the 

Weservation of tuch variations as arise and are bene- 


f to the being under its conditions in life, Darwin. 


| Belective (sé@-lek’tiv), a. Selecting; tending 
ajuectonw —vse, from, and Jungs, to | 
ting; 


to select. ‘Selective providence of the Al- 
mighty." Bp. Hall. 

Selectman (sé-lekt'man),n In New Eng- 
land, a town officer chosen annually to 
manage the concerns of the town, proviile 
for the poor, de. Their number is usually 


from three to seven in each town, and these | 


constitute a kind of executive authority. 

Selectness (s@-lekt'nes),n. The state or 
quality of being select or well chosen. 

Selector (sé-lekt'ér), n [LJ] One that 
selects or chooses from among a number. 
“Inventors anil selectors of their own sys- 
tema,’ Or. Knog. 

Selenate (sel‘en-at), m <A compound of 
selenic acid with a base; as, selenate of 
aod a. 

Selene (sé-lé’né@), mn [Gr., from eelas, light, 


brightness.}] In Greek myth, the goddess of | 


the moon, called in Latin Luna, She is the 
daughter of Hyperion and Theia, and sister 
of Helios (the sum) and Eos (the dawn). 
Called also Pharbe. 

Selenic (se-len'ik), a. Pe to sele- 
nium; as, eelenic acid (H,8e0,) This acid 
isformed when selenium is oxidized by fusion 
with nitre. [tis very acid and corrosive, and 
resembles sulphuricacid verymuch. Ithasa 
great affinity for bases, forming with them 
salta called selenates. 

Belenide (sel’en-id),n A compound of se- 
lenium with one other element or radical. 
Seleniferous (sel-e-nif‘ér-us), 2. [ Sele- 
ninm, and L. fero, ta produce,) Containing 
selenium; yielding selenium; os, scleny- 

eTows OFes. 


to, or produced from selenium,—Selentious 
acid (H,5e0,), an acid derived from sele- 
nium. it forms salta called selenites. 

Belenite (sel'en-it), a. [From (ir. aeléné, the 
moon.] L Foliated or crystallized sulphate 
of lime. Selenite is a sub-species of sul- 
phate of lime. of two varieties, massive and 
acicnlar.—2Z One of the supposed inhabit- 
ants of the moon. 

Selenitic (sel-e-nit‘lk), @ 1. Pertaining to 
selenite; resembling it or partaking of ita 
nature and properties —2. Pertaining to the 
moon. 

Selenium (sé-lé'ni-um), » [From Gr. 
seléné, the moon, so named by Professor 
Berzelius from its being associated with tel- 
lurium, from L, tellus, the earth.) Sym. Be. 
At wt. 705. A non-metallic element ex- 


tracted from the pyrite of Fahlun in | 


Sweden, and discovered in 1818 hy Berze- 
lius. In its general chemical analogies it is 
related to sulphur and tellurium. It gener- 
ally occurs in very amall quantity in some 
of the varieties of iron pyrites and as an 
impurity in native sulphur. When pre- 
cipitated it appears aga red powder, which, 
when heated, melts, and on cooling forms a 
brittle mass, nearly black, but transmitting 
red light when in thin plates. When heated 


in the air it takes fire, burns with a blue | 


flame, and produces a gaseous compound, 


oxide of selenium, which has a most pene- | 


trating and characteristic odour of putrid 
horse-radish. 
Seleniuret, Selenuret (se-lén'f-ret), wn. 
See FELENIDE 
Seleniuretted (#@-lén'ii-ret-ed), a. Con- 
taining selenium; combined or impreg- 
nated with selenium. —Selenturetted Ay- 
drogen (H Be), A guseons compound of hy- 
drogen and eclenium obtained by the action 
of acids on metallic selenides’ It has a 
smell resembling that of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and when respired is even more 
olonous than that gas Seleniuretted 
heaehenn is absorbed by water, and precipi- 
tates most metallic solutions, yielding selen- 


h. Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





al namber: a taking by preference of ove 


Self (self) 


Of, pertaining | 


€H, then; th, thin; 


ans, corresponding to the respective sui- 

plides, 

Selenocentric(se-lé@/nd-sen”trik),a. Having 
relation to the centre of the moon; as seen 
or estimated from the centre of the moon. 

Selenograph (se-lé’ndé-graf), n. [See SE- 
LENUGRAPHY.] A delineation or picture of 
the surface of the moon or part of it. 

Selen pher, Selenogra. (sel -& - 

nog ra-fér, sel-d-nog’ra-fist), n. One versed 

in selenography. 


Seleno, hi peistlogre cal (se-1é’- 
nO-urat'ike se-lé'no-grat’ -al), a. Belong. 


ing to selenography. 

Selenography (scl-é-nog’ra-fi), n. (Gr. 
geléné, the moon, and graphd, to describe. } 
A description of the moon and its phe- 
nomena; the art of picturing the face of 
the moon, 

Selenological (se-lé’n6-loj”ik-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to selenology. 

Selenology (sel-é-nol’o-ji), n. (Gr. seléné, 
the moon, and logos, description.) That 
branch of astronomical science which treats 
of the moon. 

[A.San. elf, seUfa, a pronominal 

word common to the Teutonic tongues; O. 

Sax self, D zelf, Dan. selv, Icel. adlfr, G. 

selh, selbet, Goth. eilda; probably formed by 

compounding the reflexive pronoun ee, si 

(=L. we), seen in Icel. aér, to himself, stk, 

self, G. eich, with some other word. In the 

oldest English (A. Sax.) as well as later self 
was a kind of pronominal adjective, most 
commonly used after the personal pro- 
nouns, but also, in the sense of same, stand- 
ing before nouns, quite like an adjective. 

Thus the following forms occur: te sel, or te 

sclfa, | myself; mtn selfes, of myself; mé 

eclfum, to myself; me selfne (acc.), my- 
self; thi self, thyself; ké selfa, himself; 
wd silfe, we ourselves, on thdin sylfan gedre, 
in that same year, &c. The dative of the 

nal pronoun was also prefixed to self, 

the latter being undeclined, as ic me acl, I 

myself; Ad Aim self, he himself; and these 

forms gradually led to the forms mysel/,thy- 
self, ourself, you ech &c., in which the geni- 
tive or possessive form is prefixed to self. 

After this if was not unnatural for self to be 

often regarded as a noun with the plural 

eelces, Like other nouns ending in f. In Atm- 
avlf, themselves, the old dative is still re- 
tained.) A pronomfnal element affixed tu 
certain personal pronouns and pronominal 
adjectives to express emphasis or distinc- 
tion; also when the pronoun is used re- 
flexively. Thus for emphasis, I myself will 
write; | will examine for myself. Thou thy- 
self shalt go; thou shalt see for thyself. The 
child iteelf shall be carried; it shall be 
present itself. Reciprocally, I abhor my- 
af he loves himself; it pleases ttsel/; we 
value owreelves, Except when added to pro- 
nouns used reflexively, self serves to give 
emphasis to the pronoun, or to render the 
distinction expressed by it more emphaticalL 
‘J myself will decide,’ not only expresses 
my determination to decide, but the deter- 
mination that no other shall decide. Him- 
self, hervels, thermselves, are used in the no- 
minative case, as well as in the objective. 
Jesus Armereff baptieed not, but his pie ie 
n. Iv. 2. 

Sometimes self is separated from my, thy, 

&c., as, my wretched self; ‘To our gross 

seloes" (Shak); and this leads to the similar 

use of self with the sessive case of a 

noun; as, *Tarquin’s self’ (Shak.), giving self, 

almost the character of a noun, which it 
fully takes in such cases as are illustrated 
in next article. 


Self (self), n. 1. The individual as an object 


to his own reflective consciousness; the man 
viewed by his own cognition as the subject 
of all his mental phenomena, the agentin his 
own activities, the subject of his own feel- 
ings, and the possessor of faculties and char- 
acter; a person as a distinct individual, 
one’s individual person; the ego of meta- 
physicians 

A man's reff may be the worst fellow to converse 
with in the weerld, Pope. 

The #ei/, the I, is recognized in every act of intel- 
ligence as the subject to which that act belongs. It 
is | that perceive, | that imagine, I that remember, 
| that atrencd, 1 that compare, I that feel, I that will, 
I that atm consciows:. Sir W. Hamilton. 
2 Personal interest; one’s own private in- 
terest. 

The fondness we have for seff. . . furnishes an- 


other long rank of prejudices. Watts. 

Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the 
chords with might; ; 

Smote the chord of sf, that, trem , passed in 
Pec CLE cot igrtie. ennyson., 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KRY. 


SELF 


3 A Gower or blossom of a uniform colonr, 


especially one without an edging or border | 


distinct from the ground colour.—Seif is 


the first element in innumerable compounds, | 


generally of obvious meaning, in most of | 


which it denotes either the pre or the ob- 
ject of the action expressed by the word 
with which it is pote or the person on 
behalf of whom 

person or thing to, for, or towards whom or 


which a quality, attribute, or feeling ex- | 
| yf Fk dia bird in the Arabian woods." 


pressed by the following word, belongs, is 
directed, or is exerted, or from which it 
proceeds; or it denotes the subject of, or 
object affected by, such action, quality, nt- 
tribute, feeling, and the like. Goodrich 
Self t (sel a. Same; identical; very same; 
very. Self still has this sense when followed | 
by same. See SELF-SAME. 
Shoot another arrow that sr{f way 
Which you did shoot the first. Shak, 
Lam made of that reff metal as my sister. SA, 


At that re/f moment enters Palamon, Oryvo'en. 


-abased (self'a-bist), 2. Humbled by | 


conscivus guilt or shame. 

Self-abasement (self-a- grinerh n. 1. Hu- 
wiliation or abasement proceeding from 
consciousness uf inferiority, guilt, or shame. 
2. Degradation of one's self by one’s own 


act. 
Ennu 0 fo 
Thy ead, ti frock iseif i it “fell iii 
Ves! ral udareeent paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway, Byrn. 
Seite. (self-a ‘basing Humbling 
the consciousness of guilt or by shame. 
-abhorrence (self-ab-hor'ens), n. Ab- 
horrence of one's self. 
$elf-abhorring (self-ab-hor'ing), a. Abhor- 
ring one's self. 


-abuse (self-a-bis’), n 
one's OWN Person or powers, 
ism: masturbation. 
elf-accused (selfak-kiied), a. 


one's own conscience. 


1. The abuse of 
Onan- 


Accused by 


one's self. 


t is performed, or the | 


(selfak-kiz-ing), a. Accuaing | 


Then held down she her head and cast down a | 


fie(acruring look. Sar . Sidttry. 


Self-acting (selfakt-ing), a. Acting of or 
by itself: applied to any automatic contriv- 
ances for superseding the manipulation 
which would otherwise be required in the 
Innnagement of machines; as, the sel/-aet- 
ing feed of a boring-mill, whereby the cut- 
tera are carrie | forward by the general mo- 
tion of the machine. 

S8elf-action (#elf- ak’shon), n. Action by or 
err in one’s self or itself, 
vity (self-ak-tiv'i-ti), n. Self-mo- 
tion or the power of moving one's self or 
itself without foreign or external aid. 

If it can intrinsically stir itself, . 

principle of selacrreaty which is life and age 


Self-adj (self-ad-just’ing), a. Adjust. 
ing by une's self or by itself. 
-admiration (self‘ad-mi-ri"shon), 1. 
Admiration of one’s self. 
(selfaf-farz), n. pl. One's own 
private business, 

Self (self-af- fekt’ed), a, Well-af- 
fected fel ah one's self; se “loving. Shak. 
Self- Sed (ele ar tr (rit’ed), a. Fright 
ened at one's sel ; ( a. satis 
-aggrandizement (self-ag*gran- 
ment), m The aggrandizement or exalta- 

tion of one’s self. 
Self-annihilation (self‘an-ni-hi-la”shon), ». 
Annihilation by one's own act. <Addisan, 
Self-a use (self-ap-plaz’), n. Applause 
of one's self. ‘Not void of righteous self- 


Belf-appiying (sen li‘ing), Appl 
Sel -ap- Pu Ing. a. pply- 
Beli-a Woes y i. self. Watts 
Self-approbation (self’ap-pro-bai "shon), 7” 
robation of one’ ¥ self. wing). ‘ 
-~app &cli-ap THe). a. p- 
Denrinis one's at or aaae conde or clar- 
acter. 
See =e patrwatieg Bane wes bw kes nied 5 


-asserting, Self-assertive ( a, 
sért’ing, self-as-sért'iv), a, Forward in as- 
serting one’s self, or one's rights anil claims; 
putting one's self forward in a confident 


way. 
Belf- assertion (self-aa-sér'shon), n. The 
act of asserting one's self or one's own 
rights or claims; a putting one’s self for- 
ward in an over-confident or assuming 
mane: 

sif-aasumed (self'as-siimd), a. Assumed 


if must have a | 


Self-conceited (aelf-kon-sét’ed), a. 


24 


by one’s own act or hy one’s own authority; 
as, a velf-oesnmed title. 

Self-assum (self-as-sum’shon),n. Self- 
conceit. tl self-asrumption ter than 
in the note of judgment.” Shak. 

aa (selfa-shird), a. Assured by 
one's self 


Self-banished (self‘ban-isht), a. Exiled 
voluntarily, Pope. 

Belf- tten (self-bé-got'n), a. Begotten 
by one’s self or one’s own powers, ‘That 


Self-t blinded (self- blinded), a. Blinded or 
led astray by one’s own actions, means, or 
qualities. ‘Self-blinded are you by your 

ride.” at ae aon, 
-born horn), a. Eorn or begotten 
one's se fe or iteelf; self-begotten, * From 
musi the phanix only springs, sel/-born.* 


feouniy} (self-boun'ti), n. 
kindness and benevolence. 
I would not have yraer aa = noble nature, 
Out of sel/-donnty, be Shak. 
‘Self-breatht (self Reta n, One's own 
apeech or wo ‘Speaka not to himself 
but with a pride that quarrels ot sel/- 
breath.” Shak. 
Self-centration (self-een-tra'shon), ». The 
act of centring or state of being centred on 


one's self. 
- aaaien (selfaen-térd), a. Centred In 


Self-charity’ ( (self char-i-ti), 


one's self 

Self- oer kloe. ing), a. Closing of 
iteelf; closing orshutting automatically; as, 
a self-cloring bridge or dowr, 


Inherent 


Self-coloured (self-kul'érd), a Allof one | 
to textile fabrics in which | g 


colour: appli 
the warp and weft are of the same colour. 

Self-command (self'kom-mand), a. That 
steady equanimity which enables a man in 
every situation to exert his reasoning fa- 
culty with coolness, and to do what exist- 
ing circumstances require; self-control. 


Hume, 

tment (self-kom-mit'ment nm. 
A committing or binding one’s self, as by a 
promise, statement, or conduct. 

Salf-communicative (self-kum-mi'ni-ka- 
tiv), a. Imparting or communicating by its 
own powers. 

Self-complacency (self-kom-pli'sen-si), 1. 
The state of being self-complacent; satis- 
Somme with one's self or with one's own 

io 

Belf- placent (sclf-kom-pla’sent), a. 
Pleased with one's self or one's own doings; 
cpr pomp pas ‘A self-complacent repose 

rior to accidents and ills." Dr, Caird. 
f-conceit (self-kon-sét’),n. Ahigh opinion 
ne one's self; vanity.—Fgotiam, Self-conceit, 
Fanity. See under EoorisM. 
hy from flattering #eff-comerts cich 
Se ane : v: Sir F. Te eae 
Having 
self-conceit: vain; having a high or over- 
weening opinion of one's own person or 
merits. 
A sedf-cononied fop will swallow anythin 
ied Neg Sir &, 7 fi 


| Self-conceitedness (self-kon-sét’ed-nes), n. 


The quality or state of being self-conceited; 
vanity; an overweening opinion of one's 
own person or accomplishments, Locke. 

tion (self kun -dem -na”- 
shon), nm Condemnation by one's own con- 
sclence, 

Self-con (self-kon-dem‘ing), a. 
Condemning one's self. ‘Self-condemning 
expressions.’ orwell. 

-confidence (self-kon'fi-dens), n. Confi- 
dence in one’s own judgment or ability: re- 
liance on one's own opinion or powers with- 
out other aid. 


Seif-confidence is the first requisite to t under- 
takings. onsen, 
| Self-confident (self-kon'fi-dent), a. Confi- 


dent of one’s own strength or powers, rely- 
ing on the correctness of one’s own judg- 
ment, or the competence of one's own 
powers, without other aid. 

Self- (self-kon-fid'ing), a. Confid- 
ing in one's own judgment or powers; self- | 
confident. Pope. 

Belf-conscious (self-kon'shus), @. 1. Con- 
scious of one's states or acts as belonging to 


one’s self. ' Se[f-conscious Caird, 
2. Conscious of one's self as an object of ob- 
servation to others; apt to think much of 


how one's self appears to others. 


Love of | Self. 





SELF-DENYING 


“@elf-consclonaness (self-kon’shus-nes), 


State of being self-conscious; consciousness 
of one's own states or acts. 

I am as justly accountable for any action done 
May Years Since, appropriated to me now by this 
sel-comsciouer nest, as | am for what [ did the sat 
Moment. oebe. 

Belf-conside (self - kon-sid'ér- “ing ), 2 
anda. Considering in one’s own mind: de- 
liberating. ‘Self-considering, aa he stauds, 
dehates." Pope 

Self-consumed (self-kon-simd'), a Con- 
metre ly one's self or iteelf. 


consuming (self-kon- sGim’‘ing), @. Con- 
“suming one’s self or yo “A wandering, 


-conmuiming fire." 

-contained(sell’ken. and) @. LWrapped 
up in one’s self; reserved; not expansive or 
communicative. ‘Cold, high, self-contained, 
“or aaslon lesa. * Tennyson —2 A term ap- 

(especially in Scotland) to a house 

having an entrance for itself, and not ap- 

ed by an entrance or stair commou 

to 5 othare. Self-contained engine, an engine 
and boiler attached together, complete for 
working, similar to a portable engine, but 
without the travelling gear. FE. H. Kright. 
Self-contempt (self’kon-temt), n. Contempt 
for one's self, Tennyson, 
Self-contradiction (self'kon-tra-dik’shon), 
”. The act of contradicting itself; repug- 
nancy interms. To be and not to be at the 
same time, is a self-contradiction; that is, a 
proposition consisting of two members, one 
of which contradicts the other. Addison. 

| self’kon-tra-dik”to-ri), 
a. Contradicting itself. * Doctrines which 
are self-contradte 


clator. 

Self-contro] (self- kon-tra ,™ Control ex- 

ercised over one's self; se f-restraint; Bolf- 

command, J'ennyeon. 
elf-convicted (self-kon-vik'ted), a. Con- 
victed by one’s own consciousness, know- 
ledge, or avowal. 

Guilt stands selfcorticted when arraigned. 


Aaa 

Self-conviction (self-kon-vik'shon), n. ton. 
viction proceeding frum one’s own con- 
aciousness, knowledge, or confession. 

No wonder such a spirit, in such a situation, is 
provoked beyond the regards of religion or fae cs 
vichion. jure. 

Self- covered (self- -kuv'‘érd ), a. Covered, 
clothed, or dressed in one’s native sem- 
blance. Shak. 

Self-created (self-kré-it'ed), a. Created by 
oss s self; not formed or constituted by an- 
other. 

BSelf-culture (self- kul'tir), m. Culture, train- 
ing, or education of one's self without the 


-con 


nid of teachers. FP rof. Blackie. 
Belf- Fatah ‘jér), & Danger from 
one's self. 


Self - deceit (self- dé-sét"), n. Deception re- 
specting one’s self, or that originates from 
one’s own mistake; self-deception. 

This fatal neoprene and reir! is taken notice 


of in these wo o con understand his errors? 
Cleanse thou me “ad secret faults, Aaron, 


Self - deceived (self-dé-sévd’), a. Deceived 
or misled respecting one's self by one’s own 
mistake or error. 

Belf- deception (self-dé-sep’shon), » D-- 
ception concerning ene’s self, proceeding 
from one's own mistake. 

- defence (self-dé- fens’), nm. The act of 
defending one’s own person, property, or 
reputation. 

I took not arms, till ed by resr-a 
The eldest law of palre, adhe aa 


Preah art of self-defence, boxing: paeatlind. 


Self defensive (self-lé-fen‘siv), a. Tending 
to defend one's self. 

Belf-delation (self-dé- -la’shon), n. [See DE- 
LATION.) Accusation of one's self. ‘Bound 
to inform against himself to be the agent 
of the most rigid self-delation." Milman. 

Self-delusion (self-dé-li'zhon), n. The de- 
lusion of one’s self, or delusion respecting 
one's self, Sowth. 

Belf-denial iself-dé-ni'al), n. The denial of 
one’s self; the forbearing to gratify one’s 
own appetites or desires. 

The religion of Jesus, with all its selderrads, vir- 
toes, and devotions, is very practicable. Matis. 


Self - den earing to. Indkte Denying 
one’s self; forbearing to in dalge one's own 
shrabho or desires, ‘A devout, humble, 
ti er asi h> self-denying frame of spirit.” 
denying ordinance, in Eng. 

hist. a resolution passed by the > tone Par- 
Hament in 1645, that ‘no member of either 
House shall, during the war, enjoy or exe- 





Fate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tube, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; y, 8c. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 


SELF-DENYINGLY 
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SELF-LEFT 





cule spy Office or command, civil or mili- 


(selt<Jé-nl'ing-li), ade. In 
ase{denyipg ie Ball. 
(self-dé- 


mac ing), a. pend 
Sel)-dependent } power,’ : 
Self - (self-dé-stroiér), n. One 
abo desineys himeectt. 
Self-destruction (self-dé-struk’shon),n. The 
datroction of one s self; voluntary destrac- 
tie Sir P. Sudney. 
self-destructive (self-dé-struk’tiv),a. Tend. | 


pen ent, wife. 
ome sself ‘ 
waigh_ 


to the destruction of one’s self, | 


-determination ( self‘dé-tér-min-a"- 
thones. Determination by one’s own mind; 
determination by its own powers, with- 
on ettraneons impulse or influence. Locke, 

Self- determining (self-(é-tér'min-ing), a. 
Capable of self{-determination. 

Every amumal ke comtcious of some individual, self- 


Be ee inciple, 
oe . . Or Martinis Sonhieris. 


elf - devoted (self-dé-vdt'ed }, a. | 
in or voluntarily devoted. 

Sell devotement (selfalé-vét'ment), vie, 
devoting of one's person and services volun- | Self 
ares to any difficult or hazardous employ- 


ull-devotion (self-dé-v0’shon).m. The act 
a devuting one's self; willingness to sacri- 
for one's own interests or happiness fur the 
cane of withers; ow loaltlé-ve ving) es 
-lé-vouring), a. 
Nearing i 5 wel pocpuat ‘ Self-devouring 
ui 
seit ‘dirasive (self-cif-fiz'iv 
reer to diffuse Iteelf; diffusing iteelf 
wrt. 
Bell ment (velf.dis-par'Ai-ment) 
a Lieparagement of une's self 


a, Having 


Inward Seer a ragement affords 


To medaative spleen a grateful feast, /orairarerté. 


Self-dispraise (self-ilis-praz’), n. Dispraise, 


cena, or disapprolation of one’s self. 
Ther balasury in ne(foferproise, FP erdrwert’. 


Self -distrust (self-dis-trust’), n. Distrust 
of vt want of confidence in one's self or in 
inet own powers ‘It is my shyness, or 
mi elfdutrwst.’ Tenn anor 

-edueated (self-ed'i-kat-ed), a. Edu- 
vated by one's own efforts or without the | 
aid of teachers. 

Self-elective (self-d-lek'tiv), a. Having | 
the right to elect one’s self, or, asa body, 
uf ¢ecting its own members. 

AD hrerchy om the seiaeciire principle was thus 
nabbed 4 he fo aah 
Self-endeared (self-en-dérl’).a Enamoured 
one's self; self-loving. Shak 
Self- t (self-en-joi’ment), a Tn- 
fttal satefaclion or pleasure. 

Self-esteem (self-es-tém’), mn. The esteem 

efimed opinion of one's telf, Milton. 

Self. (eelfes-ti- maA”shon),m, The 
éleem or good opinion of one's self. 
Self-evidence (self-ev'i-dens),n, The qua- 
tty of being self-evident. ‘By the same 
w\feridence | that one and two are equal to 
three." Locke. 
Self - evident ( self-ev'i-dent), a. Evident | 
without proof or reasoning; producing cer- 
tainty or clear conviction upon a bare pre- 
sentation tu the mind; as, a self-evident pro- 
position or truth. 
Macy politician of our time are in the habit of | Belf 
lays @ doewt as a folferiden! proposition, that no 
me oaght te be free tall they are Gt to wie their, 
in Afacauiay, 
Self -evidently (self-ev'i-dent-li), ade. By 
means of sclf-evidence; without extrancous 
proof or reasoning. 
Thee two quantities were ab ditadeareagy 2 ber 


Self-evolution (self’ev-5-10"shon), mi ie 
velopment by inherent power or quality. 
Self-exaltation (self"eyz-al-ta"shon), n. The 
ezaltation of one’s self. 
Self-cxaminant abe peep -ant),n. One 
who examines himself. 


Tie beiliated offexaeiinent feels that there is 
er @ our nature a well os Pood. Calera. 


Self-examination (selfecz-am-i-na"shon 
a An examination or scrutiny into one's 
own state, conduct, and motives, particu- 
arly in reyard to religious affections and 
éutire 3 Seewth, 

Self-example (elf-egz-am PD, n One's own 
example or precedent. 

Self-existence (s¢!!-egz-iat’ens), n. The qua- 
lity of being self-existent; inherent exist- 


—_ 


ence; the existence possessed by virtue of a 


ch,echain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go: j, job; 





being'’s own nature, and independent of any 
other belng or catise, an attribute peculiar 


substances do clearly 
demonstrate to philosophical enquirers the necessary 
n(fenitence, power, wisdom, and beneficence of 


to Goud. 
Living and understan 


their Maker, 


| Self-existent (self-egz-ist’ent), a. Existing 


ly one's or its own nature or essence, in- 
dependent of any other cause. 

This seifercetea! Being hath the tal perfec- 
tion, as al as of existence in himself. N, rem. 

-explanatory nethese lan'a-to-ri)j, a. 
Capable of explaining iteelf; ety ita 
meaning on its own face; obvious. 

'=«‘Belf - explication (self'eks-pli- akai"ehox), A. 
The act or power of explaining one's self or 
iteelf. ‘A thing perplexed beyond sel/-ex- 

fication.’ Shak. 

-faced (self'fist), a. A term applied to 
the natural face or surface of a flagstone, 
in contradistinetion to dressed or hewn, 

| Self fed A fonlt ted), a. Fed by oue’s self or 

Seif-feeder ( (self féd'ér), n. One who or that | 
which feeds himself or iteelf; “tigen 
a. feeding apparitus or mach 

feeding (self-féd'ing), a. Capable of 

fae aed one's self or itself; keeping up auto- 

matically a supply of anything of which 

there isa constant consumption, waste, use, 

or application for some purpose; aa, a welf- 
eeding boiler, furnace, printing-press, dc. 
-fertilization iaaif ér-til-ig-a"shon), 7. 


In Sot. the fertilization of a flower by pollen | 


m the same flower. ‘The evil effects of 


close interbreeding or self-fertilization.’ | 


Darrin. 

Self-fertilized (selffér-til-izd"), p. anda, In 
“ef  Rereaiges by its own pollen. See ex- 
rac 


A self —ferfiltesd plant. . . 
fertifired cotag 
flower fertilized with pollen from the same flower, 
. or from another flower oo the same plant, 


Dey werden, 
Gelf-Aatter ing (self-Mat'tér-ing),@. Flatter- 
ae one's ‘Self-flattering Jelusions.” 
atts, 


Means one of self 


Self-flattery (self-flat’tér-i),n, Flattery of | 


one's self, 

Self-gathered (self-cari’érd),a. Gathered, 
wrapped op, or concentrated in one’s self 
or itself. 

There in her place she did rejoice, 

Selfgatier'd in ber prophet-mind, Jewyron, 
Self-glorious (self-glo'ri-us), a. Springing 
from vuinglory or vanity; vain; bonstful. 
P irs from vainness and self-glorious pride." 

a 

Self-governed (self-gu'vérnd), @. Governed 

by one’s Belf or itself; as, a self-governed 
state, 

Self - t (self-gu'vérn-ment ), n. 
1. The government of one's self; self-control. 
2 A system of government by which the 
mass of a nation or people appoint the 
rulers; democratic or republican govern- 
ment; ‘democracy. 

Tt is to selfgereramient, the arent Principle of 
popular representation and administration—the sys- 
tem that lets in all to participate in the counsels 
that are to assign the good of evil to all—that we 
may owe what we are and what we hope he fo aes = 

# | 

tulation (selfgrat-0- 4i"shon n. 

tion of one’s self. Shak. 

Self-harming Let oped ten ng), a 
Ret one’s self or itse 

heal selfhél), n. A British plant of 
the ‘genus Della, the P. rvlgaris, See 
PRUNELLA. Also, a plant of the genus Sani- 
cola (which see). 

Self - hes (self hél-i ). a. Having the 
power or property of healing itself; as, the 


Gratu 
Injuring 


self. ere power of living animals and — 


vegetables. 
Self-help (selfhelp),m. Assistance of or by 


one’s self; the use of one’s own powers to) 
Act of | 


attain one's ends. S. Siniles, 
Self - homicide (self-hom’'i-sid 
killing one’s self; sulcide. Ha 
ood (self’ hyd), mu Individual or in- 
dependent existence; separate personality; 
individuality, ‘All ‘that had man y 
in him, all that had been youth and selfhood 
B _Bikso, flaming ne for one ae oar moment.’ 
rs Monthl 
Self-dolized (seifi-del-izi), a. Idolized by 
ones self. Cowper. 
- ignorance (self- -ig’né-rans), n Igno- 
Trance of one’s own character or nature. 
Self-ignorant (self-ig’né-rant),a. Ignorant 


Na 


of one’s self. 
Self - im * (self-im-piirt‘ing), a. Im- 
parting by itauwn powers and will. Norris. 


h, Fr. ton; 


| Self-indulgent ate yet 





@, that is, one derived from a | 


ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


Self- rtance (self-im-port'ans),n. High 
opinion of one's self; pride, Cooper, 
-important (self-im-port‘ant), a. 

portant in one's own esteem; pompous. 

-imposed (selfim-pozil), a. Imposed 

or voluntarily taken un one’s self; a8, a #elf- 


vin 
sor senceniee (self-im-pos‘tir),n. Im 
ture t Brae tised on one’s self, Beek. 20 
dignation (self'in-dig-na"shon ), 
Indignation at one's own character or ac- 
tions. ‘Opposite and more mized affections, 
anchas. .. self-indiguation.” Barter. 
Self-indulgence (self-in-dul'jens), m Free 
imlulgence of one's ona OF appetites. 
‘Love of ease and self-indulgence.’ Sir J. 
Hawking, 
a. Indulg- 


to gra 
one's own passions, desires, or the like. : 

Belf-inflicted (self-in-fik’ted Inflicted 
by or on one’s self; as, a se ‘inflicted pun- 


ishment. 
| Belf - insuffi (self’ in- eh 
Private 


uw. Insufficiency of ove's self 

Self - interest ( self-in'tér-est), n. 
ra the interest or advantage of one's 

Self-interested (self-in'tér-est-ed), a. Hav- 
ing self-interest: particularly concerned for 
one’s self; selfish Addixon, 

Self-invited (self-in-vit'ed), a. Come with- 
out being asked; as, a #e(f-inomted guest 

Self-involution (self'in-v6-lishon), n. In- 
volution in oue's self; hence, mental abstrac- 
tion: reverie. 

Self-involved (self-in-volvd Wrapped 
up in one’s self or in one’s thoughts, Ten- 


Nya, 

selash (selfish), a. Caring only or chiefly 
fur self; regarding one's own interest chiefly 
or sulely; proceeding from love of self; in- 
fluence in actions solely by a view to pri- 
vale advantaye; as, a éelfish person; a selfiah 
motive. ‘The most aspiring, selfish man." 
Addison, 


That sin of sins, the undue Inve of self, with the 
postzoninn of the interests of all others to cur own, 
fur a long time po word to eapress it in Eng- 
lish, Help was sought from the Greek, and froin 
the Latin, ‘Philauty’ had been more than once 
rag ted by our scholars, but found no acceptance. 
ailing, men ope to the Latin; one writer 
iraiee to okies ily newark} by oun the can a "sist, 
aS One see his own th ings (‘sua’), and the sin 
itself, ‘ auchene The gap, however, was not really 
filled up, till some of the Puritan writers, drawing on 
our Saxon, devised ‘neffré’ and 
which te us seem obvious enough, but which sats are 
not more than two hundred years Frac 


Im- 


ing one’s self; apt or inc 


‘relfishness, words 


| Belfishly (self'ish-li), adv. Tn a ‘aelfish mani- 


ner; with regard to private interest only or 
chiefly. Pope. 

Selfishness (self‘ish-nes),n. The quality of 
being seltish; the exclusive revurd of a per- 
son to his own interest or happiness; the 
quality of being yore self-interested, or 
proceeding from to self-interest 
alone, without re retine ‘the interest of 
others; as, the salchuete of a person or of 
his conduct. 

Selfsduess (is) a vice utterly at variance with the 
happiness of him who harbours it, and as wich, con- 
demned by self-love, Mactintorh, 
Selfishness and zelf-love are sometinies con- 
founded, bot are properly distinct. See also 
SELF-LOVE and extracts there. 

SelfsAmess is not an excess of sell love, and con- 
sists not inan over-desre of fg at but m placing 


your happiness in somethi ich interfercs with, 
or leaves you regarilless of that of others. (fhaiely. 


Selfism (selfizm), nn. Devotedness to self; 
selfishness. [Rare] 

Belfist (selfist), un One devoted to self; a 
selfish person. ‘The prompting of generous 
feeling, o orof what the cold selfst calls quix- 
otism.' Jer. Taylor, [Rare.) 

Belf- justification (eelf'jus-ti fi-ka"shon), n. 
Justification of one's self 

Self-justifier (self-jus'ti-fi-¢r),n. One who 
excuses or justifies himself. 

Self-killed (self'kild),a@ Killed by one’s 
self. Shak. 

Self-kindled (self-kin'dld), a. Kindled of 
itself, or without extraneous aid or power. 


Drden. 

Self-kno (self-né‘ing),a. Knowing of 
itself, or without communication from an- 
other. Milton. 

Belf-know (self-nol'ej), n, The know- 


ledge of one's own real character, abilities, 
worth, or demerit. 
Self-left (self‘left), a. Left to one's self or 
to itself. 
His beast I know how variable and vain, 
Selfig?. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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SELF-SUFFICIENT 





Selfiess (self ten), a. Having no regard to | Self-pity (self'pit-i), ». Pity ou one’s self. 


self; unselfish. 
La, now, what hearts have men! they never mount 
AS ‘high as woman in her selders mood. Jraayren. 
Selflessness (self"les-nes), n. Freedom from 
selAshnesa, 
Self-life ( self’ lif), n. 


Life in one's self: a 


living solely for one’s own gratification or 


mivantage. 
Self-like? (selflik),a. Exactly similar; cor- 
responding. 
Till Strephon’s plaining voice him nearer drew, 
Where, by his words, selfibe case he heed 
ae Se 


Self-limited (self lim-it-ed), a. 

a term applied to a disease sue, Sopeaty 
to run a definite course, but is little modi- 
fled by treatment, as amall-pox. 

Self-love (self‘luv), ». The love of one’s 
own person or ha 
principle in the human mind which im 
every ratiunal creature to reyes hia life, 
and promote his own happl 

And while se/fJeve each jealous ‘ee rales, 
Contending wits become the sport of fools. iar. 


Not only is the phrase sel fSiroe used as synonyms 
with the desire of happiness, bot it is often con- 
founded with the word: jeifisharss, which certainly, 
= ati t propriety, denotes a very carers eeee 


A hae ne elton dives not depenerate into ies 
ness it is quite compatible with trué benevolence. 
Firoring. 


As to difference between eelf-iove and sel- 
eas 866 alao SELFISHNESS, 
a Loven luv-ing), a. Loving one’s 
Poor 


sare'Sunataanet (self-li'min-us), a, agar 
ous of iteelf; possessing in iteclt. the 
perty of emittin i ht; thus, the sun, ad 
stars, flames of al kinds, bodies which sh 
being heated orrubbed, are se nmdatul 
-made (self mid Maile by one's 
self; specifically, having whats in the world 
by one's own exertions; as, a self-made man. 
Self-mastery (self-mas‘t¢r-i),n Mastery 
of one's self; self-commanid; self-control 


Rare tease (self'mat), n A mate for one’s | 


Self-mettlet (self'met-1), n. One's own flery 


temper or mettle; a courage. 


wer ix like 
Ah Chita kee wks being allaw’d his 
Sei f-rmettic tires him. alana +3 


Self-motion (self-mé'shon),n. Motion given 
by inherent powers, without exte imi - 
pulse; spontaneous motion. 

Matter is not endued with rffmotirn, Chern, 


Self-moved (self-mivd’), a. Moved by in- 
herent power withont the aid of external 
mauler, 'Self-moved with weary wings." 


Self movent (self-m6v’ent), @ Same as 
Self-moring. 

Body cannot be self-existent, because it is not sey: 
Arend, a, Greer, 
Self-moving (self-mOv'ing), @ Moving by 
inherent power, without extraneous influ- 

ence, Martinus Scribleries, 
Self-murder (self-mér'dér), nm The murder 
of one's self; suicide. 


By all homan laws, as well as divine, ref enendter 
ever been agreed Oo as the ty crime. 


Self-murderer (self-mérdér-er), n. One 
who voluntarily destroys his own life; a 
Belf-nes ecting (self. lekt’ in A 
self-nécle n. 
neglecting of one's self. &), 
Self-la 1 
ppp dec! Ales is not 50 great a sin 

Rel -0fence prieeltr ae -‘fens), m One's own 
offence. 

Belf. ceialent (self- sll oot n. 1. One's 
own 5 entation. —2 Exa opinion of one’s 
self; overweening estimate of one's self; 
self-conceit. 


Confidence as opposed to modesty, and distin- 
guished from decent assurance, proceerts from reff 
ofinian, occm si by ce ane cong tm 


Fervny 
Self-opinioned (sel. 6-pin yund).a. Valui 
one’s own ar ally a nigh ly. 


*A bold 
Seif origina physi 


natin one’s self or itself. 
Selfpa (self-piir-shal'j-ti), n. That 
pesvaiity by which aman overrates hisown 
worth when compared with othera. 


ot “perplexed (self-pér ker), Per- 
gelf-pér-p a. 
plexed by one's own thonghta. 


ere he looked so snlfperfilest, 
That’ Katie lanagh'd. Tenmyron. 


ppiness; an instinctive | 
') 


Lerd | Self-rep 


And sweet or the fancy of it, 
Made his ane ome Tennyson. 


Self-pleached (self-pléch'ed), a Pleached 
or Shawaren by natural growth; inter- 
twined, intertwisted. 
Kound thee blo fieoched deep, 
Eirarsbie-rosca, faint sod pels, 


And long purples of the 7 coe sriovt, 


Self-pleasing (self-pléz’ing), a. Pleasing | 


One's self: 
Aacon. 

pg ta a (self-pol-li’shon), n. Same 
as Self-abuse 


gratifying one's own wi 


" Belf- d (self"poz- zest),a. Composed; | 
not disturbed. ‘ Neither -possess 7 nor 
startled" Tennyson. 


Self-possession (self-poz-zesh’on), n. The | 


on of one's powers; presence of 
mind; calmuess; self-command. 


Self-praise (self’praz), n The praise of 


une's self; self-applause; as, self-proie is 
no commendation. 
Self-praue is sometimes no fault, IF, Arowmer, 
Self-preference (self-pref‘ér-ens), n. Pre- 
ference of one’s self to others. 


Self-preservation (self prez-ér-va"shon), 2. | 


The preservation of one's self from destrnc- 

tion or injury. 

The desire of existence is a nataral affection of the 

soul; it is se(/-preserpatien in the biyhest and truest 
meaning. Bentiey. 

| Self-preserving (self-pré-cérv'ing), a. Pre- 
Rae) one one's eeif. 

pride (self'prid), 

fears abilities, or reputation; self- 
esteem, Colfon., 

Rese eran selfpro-fit), mn. One's own profit, 
hie vantage; self-interest. ‘ Un- 

at by welf-prayit," Pe tee 


propagating | (self-p ting), a. 
“Propagating one's self or tack 

if- registering (self-rej'is-tér-ing), a. 
‘Eainating automatically; an epithet ap- 
plied to any instroment ao con 
record its own indications of phenomena, 
whether continuously or at stated times, or 


at the maxima or minima of variations; as, | 


a self vy. Shia Larometer, thermometer, 


or the li ‘nail mia suk-od 
ii- a. 
inted by ones 8 ‘a self or itself. sina 
tive (self-reg’d-lit-iv), a. Tend- 


ing Ce meTtO to regulate one’s self or itself. | 


self-reliance (self-ré-li’ans), mn Reliance 
OD One's own Powers. 
Relying on 


Self-reliant (self-ré-li’ant), a. 


one's self; trusting to one's own ers. 
Self-relying (self-ré-li‘ing), a. pending 
on one's sel 


Self-renunciation (self'ré-nun-si-"shon ), 
m The act of renouncing one's own rights 
or claims: pono tion. onad 

Self-repellency en- 
inherent ower =e ps repu Ne in a body, 

(self-ré-pel’ing ), a. pel- 
its own inherent power. 


act of Pepeating one’s own words or deeds; 
the saying or doing of what one has already 
said or done. 

Self-reproach (self-ré-préch’), n. The act 
of reproaching or condemning one’s self ; 
the reproach or censure of one’s own con- 
acience. al 


Self-reproached (seclf-ré-procht’), a. 
(self-ré-proch'ing), a. 


Pe spo by one's own conscience. 
roaching one's self. + ring-li), 
at veqingy ( self-ré-prich 
adv. By reproaching one's 
self-ré-préft), uw The reproof 
“rE one s self; the reproof of conscience, 
Self-reproved (self-ré-privd’),a. Reproved 
by conscinusness or one sown sense of guilt. 
-reproving (self-ré-prév'ing), a Re- 
proving hy consciousness. 
(self-ré-prév'ing). n. Re- 
| root onée'sown conscience; self-reproach. 


Self- t (self-ré-pug'nant), a. Re- 
pagnant to itself; self-contradictory; incon- 


A single tyrant may be found to adopt as imonn- 
denten aad rab rapa a set of * con ae 
twenty could agree upon. 


ulsive (self-ré-pul'siv),a. Repul- 
sive in or by ous aoe ors 
Self- (self-ré-spekt’), ». Respect for 


one's self or one'a own character. 
(self-ré-striand’), a Re- 


strained by itself or by one's own power at 


nm. Pride in one’s own 


ved as to | 


tion (self'rep-6-ti"shon), m. The | 


will; not contrulled by external p= or 
authority. 
Power, se//-restiratned, the Single Gan: a A 


Self-restraint, (self-ré-strint’).n Restraint 
or control imposed on one's self; self-com- 
miand; self-control. 


| Self-reverence (self- rever-ens), nm Rever- 


ence or due respect for one’s own character, 
dignity, ur the like. 
Seif-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sover power, 
rave, 
Self-reverent (sclf-rev’er-ent), @ Havi 
reverence or due respect for one’s self, 
su ceveront each, and reverenciug cach.’ 
enn 
Self- teous (self-rit'yus), a. Righteous 
in one's own esteem. 
Self-righteousness (self-rit'yus-nes), w. 
Alice on Obe 8 Own sup righteous- 
ness; righteousness, the merits of which a 
person attributes to himself; false or phari- 
saical righteousness. 
Self-rolled (selfréid), a. Colled on itsell. 
‘In labyrinth of many a round sel/-rolled.’ 


Milton 

Belf-ruined (eelf-ri’ind), a. Ruined by one’s 
own conduct 

Self-sacrifice (self-sak'ri-fis),n. Sacrifice of 
one’s self or of self-interest 


Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The aparit of ne{fracrifice. Aoedrnerdh. 


Self-sacrificing (aclf-sak'ri-fis-ing 
Yielding up one’s own interest, feelings, 


&c.; sacrificing one's self. 

Same (self'sim),a. [Self here is the 
adjective, same, very.) The very same; 
identical 

And his servant was healed in the Sage hour, 


t 
The sff-rame moment | could Pe me ertire. 


Self-satisfied (sclf-sat‘is-fid). a. Satisfied 
with one's self. 
No caverned hermit rests reffootisfied. Pope. 
Self-sa (self-sat‘is-fi-ing), a. Giving 
eatiafaction to one’s self. ilfon. 
Belt-ecora (self’skorn), » Scorn of one's 
Be 


dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was born 
Scom of herself; again from out that mood 
Laughter at her oe{frcorn. Testy, 


Bele Rocker’ terest All, One who seeks 
only own interest. * t ~eeckers 
trampling on the | Tenn: 4 

Self- fecitati. ing) a, Seeking one's 
own interest or happiness; selfish ‘A 


POSER, a self-secting wretch." Arbwth- 
no 
Self-seeking ( self’ sék- ing), n. Undue at- 


tention to one's own interest. 
Self-slain (selfslin), a. Slain or killed by 
one's self; a suicide. 
For that the church all sacred rites to the og 
amt }. Baillie 


Self-slaughter ee n. The slanugh- 


Belf-slaughtered (sclf-sla'térd).a.. Slaugh- 
self-sla‘térd), a. 
tered or killed by one's self, Shak. 
Belf-styled (self‘stild), a. Called or de 
by ones self; pretended; would-be, * 
Be dpa ~#tyled our lords.’ Tennyson, 
bdued (self-sub-did’), a. Subdued 
by one’s own power or means. Shak. 
Self- substantial (self-sub-stan ‘shal ), a. 
Composed of one's own substance ‘Feedest 
thy life's flame with self-cubstantial fuel’ 


Shak, 
ait autvensive (self-sub- wer'nl), a. Over- 
turning or subverting itself. 

Self-sufficien cience (self-suf- fi'shens), nn, Same 


as Self-eupicteney 

Self-suffi 7 (selt-suf-fl'shen-si), n. The 
state or quality of being self-sufficient: (a) 
inherent fitness for all ends or purposes; 
independence of others; capability of work- 

out one‘sownends. ‘The be 

of the Godhead.” Bentley. (6) An over- 
weening opinion of one’s own endowments 
or worth; excessive confidence in one's own 


competence or sufficiency. 
 Siatautteisiy proceeds from popes —— 
Belf-eufficient (self-suf-fi'shent), a. 1. Cap- 


able of effecting all one's own ends or ful- 
Niling all one's own desires without the aid 


of othera 


Neglect of friends can never 

till we prove the using it san gh 
sufficiee?, and cichien ean Sever mans a asi 
ance, 


2 Having undue confidence in eh own 





Fite, far, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; 


pine, ‘pin; 


note, not: move; tabe, tub, dbyll; 


ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; ¢, Sc. fey. 


SELF-SUSTAINED 


streacth, ability, or endowments; haughty; 
overbearing. 


Ths ts Doe i be done in a rash and self-sufficient 
game; bat with an humble dependence on divine 
grace. Wags. 
Seif-sustained (self’sus-tand), a. Sustained 

one's self. 

taught (self'tat), a. Taught by one’s 
self: a3, a el f-taughe genius. 
felf-thinking (self thingk-ing), a. Think- 
ing for one's self; forming one's own opinions 
brespective of others. 

Oar ; inhabi agreed in their ra- 
gona of ace Conny. afrs. 8. c Had. 
Self-tCormen (self-tor-ment/ing).a. Tor- 
menting ves self or itself. ‘Self-torment- 
rag tin. 


ww. 

-tormentor (self-tor-ment’ér) n One 
who torments himself. 
Self-torture (self-tortar), n. Pain or tor- 
tare inflicted on one’s self; as, the sel/-tor- 
tu of the heathen. 
felf-trust (selftrust), n. Trust or faith in 
one's self; self-reliance. Shak. 
felf-view (self’va), n. 1. A view of one’s 
self or of one’s own actions and character. 
2 Regard orcare for one’s personal interests. 
Self-violence (sell x¥o-lens), n. Violence 
to me's self. oung. 
Self-will (self’ wil), n. One’s own will; 
ovatinacy. 


In their anger they slew a man, and in their se//-wil/ 
asp deyed down 2 wall. Gen. Sef 6. 
leif- willed eee ). a Governed by 
one's own will; nut yielding to the will or 
wishes of others; not accommodatinp 
compliant; obstinate. 
Presomptuoas are they, se(/-wilied. 2 Pet ii. 10. 
Self-worship (self-wérship), n. The ido!- 
izing of one’s self. 
-worshipper (self-wér’ship-¢r), rn. One 
who idolizes himself. 
Self-wrong (self'rong), n. Wrong done by 
& person to himself. 
Bat lest myself be guilty of #//-wrong 
mermaid’s 


TH gop mine ears ayainst the song. Shas. 


Selion (sel’i-on), n. [L.L. selio, selionis; Fr. 
aillon, a ridge, a furrow.] A ridge of land 
rising between two furrows, of a breadth 
sometimes greater, sometimes less. 
Sell t (sel), n. [Also selle, from Fr. selle, L. 
sclla,a seat, a saddle.) 1. A saddle. 

What mighty warrior that mote be 
Who rode in golden se// with single speare. Spenser. 
Some commentators on Shakspere think 
that the well-known passage in Macbeth, 
act i. scene 7, 


g or 


I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but onl 
ambition which o'erleaps sése/, 
And on the other, 
should read, ‘ Vaulting ambition which o’er- 
leaps ite seil.’—2. A throne; a seat. 
A tyrant proud frowned from his lofty se/!. Fatr/ax. 


Sell (sel), v.¢. pret. & pp. sold; ppr. selling. 
G Sax. sellan, sylian, to give, to deliver up; 
G. seilen, Icel. selja, to sell, to deliver; 

Goth. saljan, to offer, to sacrifice. The ori- 

ginal meaning would seem to have been to 

give or transfer in a solemn manner.) 1 To 

wansfer, as property, or the exclusive right 
of ion, to another for an equivalent; 
to give up for a consideration; to dispose of 
for something else, especially formoney. It 
is correlative to buy, as one party buys what 
the other sells, and is now usually distin- 
guished from exchange or barter, in which 
une curnmodity is given for another; whereas 
in selling the consideration is generally 
money or its representative in current 
notes. 

If thou wilt be perfect go and seé/ that thou hast, and 
give to the puor. Mat. xix. 2. 
2 To make a matter of bargain and sale of; 
to accept a price or reward fur, as for a 
breach of duty, trust, or the like; to take a 
urfibe for; to betray. 

You would have sold your king to slaughter. Sree. 
3 To impose upon; to cheat; to deceive; to 
befool. (Slang.]) 


We could not but laugh quietly at the complete suc- 
com of the ‘escheme; we were, to use a vulgar 
poraze, ° sold.” WH. Russ 


—To sell one’s life deariy, to cause great loss 

to those who take one’s life; to do t in- 

jay to the enemy before one is ki —To 
ona up, to sell a debtor's goods to pay his 

ereditora 

Sell (sel). 0 & +1. To have commerce; to prac- 

tise selling 
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2 To be sold; as, corn sells at a good price. | 


Few writings se// which are not filled with great 
Raines. Addison, 
—To sell out, (a) to sell one’s commission in 
the army and retire from the service. (6)To 
dispose of all one’s shares in a company. 

Sell (sel), » An imposition; a cheat; a 


deception; a trick successfully played at | 


another’s expense. (Slang. ] 
rs, Sellenders (sel'lan-dérz, sel’- 
len-dérz), n. (Fr. solandres. Comp. malan- 
ders.) A skin disease in a horse's hough or 

astern owing to a want of cleanliness. 

Turcica (sel’la tuar‘si-ka), n. (So 
named from its supposed resemblance to a 
Turkish saddle.] A cavity in the sphenoid 


bone, containing the pituitary gland, and | 


surrounded by the four clinoid processes. 
Selle,tn. Acell. Chaucer. 
Selle,t =. A sill; a door-sill or threshold. 
Chaucer. 
Selle t (sel), n. (Written also Sell (which 
see).) 1. A seat; a settle; a throne. 
Many a yeoman, bold and free, 
Revell'd as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly sel/e. Str TV. Scott. 


2 A saddle. 

Seller (sel’ér), n. One who sells; a vender. 
To things of sale a se/ler’s praise belongs. SAa2. 
Selters-water (selt’érz-wa-tér),n A highly- 

rized medicinal mineral water found at 
Nieder- Seltere in the valley of the Lahn, 


Nassau, Germany. It contains chloride of | 


sodium, carbonates of magnesium, sodium, 
and calcium, and a large quantity of free 
carbonic acid. Called less correctly Seltzer- 


water. 
Seltzogene (selt’zd-jén), n. Same as Gazo- 


ene. 
delvage (sel’vaf), n. See SELVEDGE. 
Selvagee (sel-va-jé), n. Naut. a skein or 
hank of rope-yarn wound round with yarns 
or marline, used for stoppers, straps, &c. 
Selvet(selv),a. Self; same; very. Chaucer. 
vedge (sel’vej),n. [(Selfand edge ; lit. an 
edge formed of the stuff itself, in opposition 
toone sewed on. Comp. D. zelfkant, zelfegge, 
zelfeinde, L.G. a pool selfende,G. 
lit. self-edge, self-end.] 1. The edge of cloth 
where it is closed by complicating the 
threads; a woven border or border of close 
work on a fabric; list. 

Meditation is like the se/zedge, which keeps the cloth 
from ravelling. Echard. 
2. Naut. same as Selvagee. —3. The edge-plate 
of a lock through which the bolt shoots. 

Selvedged, Selvaged (sel’vejd, sel’vajd), a. 
Having a selvedge. 
Beles (selvz), pl. of self. ‘Our past selves.’ 


Sely t (sé1i), a. Same as Sely. 
Selynesst (sé'li-nes),». (From sely or seely, 
rosperous.}) Happinesa. Chaucer. 

gemaphore (sem’a-f6r), mn [Gr. séina, & 
sign, and phero, to bear.] A kind of tele- 
graph or apparatus for conveying informa- 
tion by signals visible at a distance, such as 
oscillating arms or flags by daylight and lan- 
terns at night. Many kinds of semaphores 
were in use before the invention of the elec- 
tric telegraph, and a simple form is still 
employed on railways to regulate traffic.— 
Semaphore plant, a name given to Desmo- 
dium gyrans, from the peculiar movements 
of its leaves. See DESMODIUM. 

Semaphoric, Semaphorical (sem-a-forik, 
sem-a-for’ik-al), a. lating to a semaphore 
or to iis pope telegraphic. 

Semaphorically (sem-a- for’ ik - al -li), 
adv. By means of a semaphore. 

Semaphorist (se-mafor-ist), » One who 
has charge of a semaphore. 


s 


nde, | 


Sematology (s6-ma-tol’o-ji), n. (Gr. séma, | 


séinatos, a sign, and logos, discourse.} The 
doctrine of signs, particularly of verbal 8, 
in the operations of thinking and reasoning; 
the science of language as expressed by signs. 
Smart. [Rare.] 
Semblable t (sem’bla-bl),a ([Fr.] Like; 
similar; resembling. 
It is a wonderful thing to see the semedladle coher 
Shak. 


ence of his men’s spirits and his, 


Semblablet (sem’bla-bi),n. Likeness; repre- 


sentation; that which is like or represents. | 


His semsdladde is his mirror. Shak. 


His sembiable, yea, himself Timon disdains. Shad. | 
Semblably t (sem’bla-bli), adv. Ina similar 
y itary, | 


manner, 


A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 
Semblably furnish‘d like the king himself, SAad 





SEMENCINE 
similare, stinulare, to make like, from stit- 
lis, like. Root same as that of E. sane.) 


1. Similarity; resemblance; hence, mere 

show or make-believe. ‘High words that 

bore semblance of worth.’ ilton.—2. Ex- 

ue figure or appearance, exterior; show; 

orin. 

Their semblance kind, and mild their gestures were. 

Fatrfax 

He made his Masque what it ought to be, essentially 

lyrical, and dramatic only in semblance. Aacaulry. 


8. A form or figure representing something; 
likeneas; image. 


No more than wax shall be accounted evil 
Wherein is stamp‘d the semdlance of a devil. Shat. 


BSemblantt (sem’blant), n. Show; figure; 
resemblance. Spenser. 

Bemblant (sem’blant), a. 1.+ Like; resem- 
bling. Prior.—2. Appearing; seeming rather 
than real; specious. 

Thou art not true; thou art not extant—only sev- 
blant. Carhyle. 


Semblative t (sem’bila-tiv),a. Resembling: 
seeming. 
And all is semb/ative a woman's part. Stat. 


Bemblaunt,tSemblant,tn. [Fr.semblant. ) 
Seeming; appearance. Chaucer. 

Semble (sem’bl), vi [Fr. sembler, to 
imitate. See SEMBLANCE.} 1.¢ To imitate; 
to represent or to make similar; to make a 
likeness. ‘Where sembling art may carve 
the fair effect.’ Prior.—2. In law, used 
impersonally, generally under the abbrevis- 
tion sem. or semb. for tt seems, and con- 

monly prefixed to a point 

of law (not necessary to he 
decided in the case) which 
has not been directly 
settled, but on which the 
court indicates its opin- 


ion. 

Semé (sem’a), a. [Fr., 
sown.) In her. a term em- 
ployed to describe a fleld 
Semé of fleur-de-lis. or charge powdered or 

strewed over with figures, 
as stars, billets, crosses, &c. It is also called 

Eepaldts (as anki a8) [G 

ecarpus -mé-kir'pus) . r. 
eémeion, a mark, and karpos, fruit.) <A 
small genus of Asiatic and Australian trees, 
nat. order Anacardiacer, so named from the 
remarkable property possessed by the juice 
of the fruit, whence it is commonly called 
marking nut. They have alternate, simple, 
leathery leaves, and terminal or lateral pant- 
cles of small white flowers. S. Anacardiun 
has long been known for the corrosive re- 
sinous juice contained in the nut. This juice 
is at first of a pale milk colour, but when the 
fruit is perfectly ripe it is of a pure black 
colour, and very acrid. It is employed in 
medicine by the natives of India and to mark 
all kinds of cotton cloth. The bark is as- 
tringent,and yields various shades of abrown 
dye. A soft, tasteless, brownish-coloured 
gum exudes from the bark. See MALACCA. 

Semeiography (sé-mi-og’ra-fi), n._ (Gr. 
sémeion, a mark, a sign, and graphé, tw 
write.] The doctrine of signs; specifically, 
in pathol. a description of the marks or 
symptoms of diseases. 

Semeiological (sé’mi-d-loj’ik-al), a. Relat- 
ing to semeiology or the doctrine of signs, 
specttically: pertaining to the symptoms of 


seases. 

Semeiology (sé-mi-ol’o-ji), mn (Gr. s- 
meion, a mark, a sign, and logos, discourse. } 
The doctrine of signs: semeiotics. 

Semetotic (sé-mi-ot'ik), a. Relating to ee- 
meiotics; pertaining to signs; specifically, 
relating to the symptoms of diseases; symp- 
tomatic. 

Semeiotics (sé-mi-ot’iks), n. (Gr. sémeion, 
a mark, a sign.) 1. The doctrine or science 
of signs; the language of signs. —2. In pathel. 
that branch which teaches how to judge of 
all the symptoms in the human body, 
whether healthy or diseased; symptoma- 
tology: semeiology. 





| Semeliche,t Semely,t a Seemly; comely. 


Chaucer. 

Semelyhede,t n. Seemliness; comeliness. 
Romaunt of the Roee. 

Semen (sd’men), n. [L., from root of sero, 
tu sow.} 1. The seed or prolific fluid of male 
animals; the secretion of a testicle; sperm. 
2. Theseed of plants, or the matured ovule.— 
Semen contra. See SEMENCINE. 


| Semencine (sé’men-sin), » A strong aro- 


matic, bitter drug, which has long been in 





1 will self with you; but 1 will Semblance (sem’dlans), mn. [Fr. semblance, | much repute as an anthelmintic. It con- 
Pig a ae ‘Shak . from sembler, to seem, to appear, from L. sists of the dried flower-buds of a number 
eh, chain; 4, Sc. locA; g,90; j, job; fh. Fr.ton: ng,sing; $8, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


of mpectee of Avterniala,. Called alao Satonici | Semicireular. 
. ke, Shak. 


Semen, Semen Contra, 
Semese (sem-és"), a. 
no eaten, from edo, esuim, to cat.) ‘Half- 
Cabell. 


No; they're sons of pryps, and that kind ofcine: wha 
feed on the seeecse [ragments of the high ta 


Worw 


Paice. 
[L. semeatria, 


Semester (s@-mes'tér), m. 


half- yearly —eer, six, and wenais, month. | A | 


period or term of six months 
Semi eal (L. semi, Gr. Adémi.] A prefix 
signifying half, half of; in part; partially. 
The compounds are generally of very obvious 
meaning if the latter parts be known, and 
br give only a certain number of them be- 
OW, 
Semi-acid (sem'l-as-id), n. and a. Half-acid; 
et h-mc: 

Semi-amplexicaul (sem'i-am-plek"si-kql), 
a, Tagen semi, half, ampleector, ai tia, bo 
embrace, and cauilia, stem.) Partially am- 
plexicaul, In bot. embracing the stem half 
around, as a leaf. 

Semi-angle (sem'i-ang-gl), n. The half of a 

veu or measuring angle. 
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the fourm of a half circle. — Semicir 
conala, in anal. the name given, from their 
re, ‘to three canala belonging to the 
of hearing, situated in the petrous po 
of the temporal bone, and opening into the 
yestiuels: 


(senv'l-sér-kum“fér- | 


ems), a Half the circumference. 
(sem'i-eérk),m. A semicircle: a 
semicircular hollow. ‘The semicirgue of | 
ep hills.” Sraser's Mag. 
a semicirgur of turl-clad ground, 
© hidden neok discovered to our view 
A inaas of rock. MWoerdrwerth, 
| Semicolon (sem'i-ké-lon), n. In gram. and | 
punctuation, the point (;), the mark of a 
oo to be observed in reading or speak- 
. of leas duration than the colon, anid 
more than thatof the comma It is naed 
to distinguiah the conjunct members of a 
sentence. 
Bemi-coluzn (sem‘i-kol-um), n. A half co- 
ite 


[L. semi, half, and | Semicireular (sem 9 pe Sao -lér), @. Having | L. floseulua, a little eeceS in 


4 | 


! 


| 


| Bemilunar (sem-! 


ae ieerm-}" An" Ah ym. salt: Semi-columnar semn’i-ko-lum*nér).a. Like | 
a half column; fat on one side and rounc 
Sem!-annular (sem-l-an'ni-lér).a. [L. | on the other: a botanical term, applied to 
gemi, half, and annua, a ring.) Having | a stem, leaf, or petiole. | 
the Agure of helf a ring; fa & sem! | Semi - conscious (sem-i-kon’shus), a. Im- 
te =f Beatin -4-8°tL-a0 n [See WEBOEy SOMBGIORS ie uineey. | 
'ARIAN.] In eceles. Aiat. a branch of the Copel Gems ROL), mani Saerene cle: | 


Arians, who in appearance condemned the 


errors of Arius Wut Koumesoet in some of | 


i rinciples, oe therm under more 
erate terms. d not acknowledge 
the Son to been nsubstantial with the Father 
that ia, of the same substance, but admitte: 
him to be of a like substance with the Father, 
not by nature, but by a peculiar ahaa 
Semi-Arian (sem-i-i'ri-an),a Pertaining to 
Semi-Arianian. 


Semi-Arianism (sen:-i-A’r1-an-lem), n. The | 


doctrines or tenets of the Semi-Arians, 
Semi-attached (sem'i-at-tacht”),a. Partially 
attached or united; partially bound by affec- 


tion, interest, or special preference of any | 


kind, 

We would have been seet-tffacted as it were, We 
would have locked up that room in cither heart where 
the skeleton was, and said nothing rig - it. 


fuannbrrily. 
—Semi-aittached house, ono of two houses 


pas together, but both standing apart | 
(sem ‘{-biir-ba”’ri-an), a. | 


om others. 


Half savage; partially civilized. 
n (sem'i-biir-ba"ri-an), nm 


Semi-bar! 
One who is but partially civilized. 


sem'i-bilr-bar"ik), a, Half | 


-barbaric 
barbarous; partly civilized; os, semi-bar- 


baric ilisplay. 

femi- (sem-i-biir’bir-izm), nm. 
The state or quality of being semi -bar- 
barous or half civilized. 

Semi-barbarous (sem-{-biir’ba-rua), a. 
Hea civilized; semi-barbarian; semi-bar- 


Semibreve (sem'i-brév), a. In iwesic, a note 
of half the duration or time of 

the breve. semibreve is —— 

the measure note by which all 
others are now regulated. It 

&. nivalent in time to two Semibreve. 
nims, or four crotchets, or 

is: quavers, or sixteen semiquayvera, or 

-two demi-semiyuavers, 
' (sern'l-brét), nm. Same os Semi- 


semi. bull (sem'i-byl), m. Eeeles oa bull 
jasued by a pope between the time of his 
election And that of his coronation. A semi- 
bull has only an impression on one side of 
the seal, After the consecration the name of 
the pope and date are stamped on the re- 
vorse, thus constitu a double bull. 

Semi-calcined (sem-i-kal’sind), a. Half 
ealeined; as, i ead ae iron. 

te (sem-i-kas'trit), of. To 
deprive of one testicle. 
n (sem'i-kas-tra"ahon), 7. 
Half castration; m laprivation of one tea- 
ticle. Sir T. Browne. 

Semi-chorus (seni-i-kd'rus), ». A chorua, 
usually short, ur part of a chorus, performed 
by a few singers. 

jsem'i-séir-kl), m. 1. The half of 
acirele; the part of 4 circle comprehended 
between its diameter and half of ita circum- 
ire oa An instrument for measuring 


angles; a graphometer.—3. Any body in the 
form of a Rall circle. . 


Fite, far, fat. fall; mé, met. her; 


Semi 
( sem’ rears kid), a. Same nas as Semi-flosculous 
Pine, pin; 


cul garment, being a half or short cluak. 


Chaucer, 
Semi 


-crystalline 

or imperfectly erystallized. 
Bemicubical (sem-i-kib'ik-al), a. 
sections, applied to a species of parabola 
defined by this 
jh ordinates are proportional to the squares 
of the corresponding absciasas. Thia curve 

is the evolute of the common parabola 
cubi cupium (sem-i-ki’bi- 
um, ernipleel) x nm. [L.L., from semi, 
half, and ewpa, a tun, a sank.) "A balf-bath, 
or one that covers only the lower extreml- 


(sem-i-kris‘tal-in),a. Half 


In conic | 


property, that the cubes of | 


ties and hi [Rare. ] 
linder (sem-i-sil’'in-dér), mn. Half a— 


cylinder. 
Berah oy tindzt Bemi-cylindrical (sem‘i-— 
si-lin"drik, cem’Let-lin"deike-al ), « BHalf- 


cylindrical — Semi-cylindrical leaf, in bot. 


one that is elongated, flat on une ajde, round — 


on the other. 

Semi - Pg ba hee (sem 'i-dem-i- 
sem" i-kwi-vér),n, In wiwsic, a note 
of half the duration of a demi-semi- 
quaver; the sixty-fourth part of a 
semibreve. 

Semi-detached (sém'l-dé-tacht"), a. Partly 
separnted: applied to one of two houses 
which are detached from other buildings, 
and joined together by a aingle party-wall ; 
as, & semi-detached villa. 

Semi. epiamicrea et-ér),n. Half 


a diameter; a 


- diapason (sern’t-At. -a-pi"zon), a In| 


music, an imperfect octave, or an octave 
Boao ished by a lesser semitone. 

te (sem’i-di-a-pen"té), n. In | 
ens — mperfect or diminished fifth, 

Semi-diaphaneity (sem'L-dl-a-fa-né"1-ti), n. 
Half or imperfect transparency. 

Semi -diaphanous ( sem'i-di-afan-us a 
Half or imperfectly had onde "A semi- 
diaphanows grey.” Woodwa 

Bemi-dia (sem‘i-ili- tia ‘al-POT), 7. 

In muxiec, an imperfect or diminished fourth. 

-ditone (sem '‘i-di-tdn), n. 
minor third. 

Bemi-diurnal (sem'i-di-ér’nal), 
taining to or accomplished in nlf a re or 
twelve hours; continuing half a day.—2 Per- 
taining to or accomplished in six hours. — 
Semi-divrnal are, in astron. the are de- 
ecribed by a heavenly body in half the time 
between its rising and setting. 

Bemi-dome fooen'l <n), m Half a dome, 
especially as formed by a vertical section. 

Bemi-double (sem-i-du'bl), 
or secondary ecclesiastical festival, ranking 
next above a simple feast or bare commeniwo- 
ration. Rev. F. G Lee. 

Bemi-double (sem-i-du‘bl). a. Tn bot. having 
the outermost stamens converted into petals 
while the inner ones remain perfect: sald 
of a flower. 

Semi-fable (sem’'i-fi-bl), » <A mixture of 
truth and fable; a narrative et si a 
aril partly true. i eueey iH 

Bemi-flexed (sem’i-flekst), a. alf-bent 

-floscular lax (aor. -i-flos’ki-lér), a. Same 


note, not, move: | tube, tub, byll; 


In music, a | 


nm An inferior | 


1 Per- | 


/Semt- horal (sem-i-hé'ra 


Semi -metallic 


SEMINARY 


“A eemicireled farthingale.’ | Sem Sosculous Semi-flosculose (som 


flos’kd-lus, sem-i-flos’kG-lés), [oer 
having 
the corolla split and turned to one side, as 
in she Hoh of composites. 
e ai - mid (sem-i-fld‘id), a. Imperfectly 
u 


Semi-formed (sem'i-formd),a. Half-formed; 


lami furmed; as, a seini-forined crys 


Half-hourly, 

(sem-i-li he ts), a Half or 

‘part artial y ligneous or wooly, In bot. applied 

a stern which ia woody at the base and 

herbaceous at ihe top, as the common rue, 
st and thym 

sat nag Chen: -L-lik’wid),a. Half-liguid; 


uidity (sem’i-lik-wid"i-ti), nm. The 


ot of being semi-liquid; partial ee 
Semilor ( sem’i- far}, [Prefix semi, half, 
and Fr. for, gold.] An alloy, consisting of 


five parts of copper and one of zinc, used 
for manufacturing cheap jewelry, &c. 
-li'nér), a. [Fr. sémilw- 
naire—L. seini, half, and lwna, the moon | 
Resembling im form a hulf-moon. ‘A #etai- 
ree ridge.’ NV. Grew.—Semilunar carti- 
ms ey in anat two fibro-cartilages which 
exist between the condyles of the oa femoris 
and the articulate surfaces of the tibia — 
Semilunar ganglia, in anat. the ganglia 
formed by the great sympathetic nerve on 
its entrance into the alnlomen, from which 
nerves are sent to all the viscera —Semi- 
funar notch, in anal. an indentation in the 
form of a half-moon between the coraoold 
process and the superior border of the 
acaptila —Semilunar valoes, in anat. the 
three valves at the beginning of the pul- 
monary artery and aorta: sv named from 


their half-moon shape. 


Semilunate (sem-i-lfi'na-ri), 
sem-i-li’nat), a. Semilunar, "A seniunary 
form." Sir 7. Herbert. 

-membranous (sem-|-mem'bra-nus),a. 
Half or partially membranous. In anat. 
applied to a muscle of the thigh, from the 
long flat membrane-like tendon at its upper 


rt. It serves to bend the leg. 
(sem-i-meb'stri-al),a@. [L. 
wer, half, and inenst rua lia, monthly.}] Half- 


monthly: specifical applied to an inequa- 
lity of the tide w ieh goes throngh its 
changes every half-mouth. 


Semi-metal (sem'i-met-al), m. In old chem. 


a metal that is not malleable, as bismuth, 
arsenic, olckel, cobalt, antimony, manga- 


nese, &c. 
i pene rene Pat a. Per- 
taining to a semi-inetal; partially metallic 
in character. 

mi-minim (sem'i-min-im), 1 


a half minim or crotchet. 


In mwsiz, 


Semi-mute (sem'i-mit),a. Applied toa per- 


aun who, owing to losing the sense of hear- 
ing, hus lost also to a great extent the 
faculty of speech, or who, owing to congeni- 
tal deafness, has never perfectly acquired 
that faculty. 


Semi-mute (sem'i-mit),n. A semi-mute 
eon. 
Waaniunl (octe?in- -al), a. [L. seminalis, from 


semen,seed. See SEMEN.) 1. Pertaining tu 
seed or semen, or to the elements of repro- 
duction, —2, Contained in seed; germinal ; 
rudimental; original. 
These are very imperfect rodiments of * 
Lost;' bot it is pleasant to see great works in their 
seminal state, pregnant with latent possibilines of 
exiellence ‘oA mion, 
—Seminal leaf, the same as Seed-leaf. 

t (sem‘in-al),n. Seminal state. "The 
door mpi other Unicel ties Sir T. Browne. 

(sem-i-nal‘i-ti),m. The state of 

bein Sern a the power of being produced. 
Sir T. Browne, 


| (sem 
serm'in-a-rist), 7m. A member of a semina 
specifically, an English Roman Catho 
priest educated in a foreign seminary. 
Seminariza: now come from Rome to pees ave seals, 


-j-na'ri- ime 


Seminary (eem'i-na-ri), mn. [Fr. s’minaire; 


L. seminarium, from semen, seminie, seed, 
trom root of sero, safum, to sow.) LY A 
seed-plot; ground where seed is sown for 
producing plants for transplantation; 
ancl as, to transplant treea from a ee mi- 
mery: Mortimer,—2 + The place or original 

whence anything is brought. 
= ale atratum, . being the seminary of promp- 
that furnishes furth matter for the formation 

and | animal and 


erement of eel es. 
HM seater. 


oil, pound; if, Sc, abume; f, Sc. fey. 
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LA place of education: any school, Sean, | Bemi- 
! 


branches | Bemi- 


college. ur university in which 
mus are instructed in the sever 
of learning which may qualify them for 
their (ature employments.—4.t A seminary 
priest; a Roman Catholic priest educated 
inaseminary; a seminarist. 
Awhile agone. they made me, yea me, to mistake 
a: nest ttalous pursaivant for a wr te 
Po ree, 


Trang fo seed. 3 “na-ri), a. 1. Seminal: be- 
Seminary vessela" Dr, 
— Trained or educated in a 


ahs seminary: said of a Roman Catholic 
poet “All jesuite. seminary priests, and 
ober priesta” Hallam 

vt A day 


ng per- 


ret. & pp. semi- 
semua, Be wil- 


Seminate? (sem'i-nat), 
witad > ppr. semis li. 
salem, fonow. See 
opread ; bo propagate. ' Doctors, who firet 
ewinated ylang 2 Waterhouse, 
Semination (sem-i-ni’shon), i, (L. seming- 
ho, arm ma Pre ee, from akin See SEMEN.) 
L¥ The act of sowil ; the act of Ler pooner 


puppes oF p Hinson by means of which they 

are dispersed by the wind; while others are 

contained in elastic capsules, which, burst- 

ing open with considerable force, scatter 

the seecke., 

femined?) (s@’mind),a@ Thick covered, as 
with weda “Her garments blue, and se- 


mised with stars.” 3B. Jonson. 


SBeminiferous (sem-i-nifér-us), a [L. semen, | 
produce.) Seed-— 


wom, seed, and frre, to 
seed. 


Seminific, cal (sem-i-nif'ik, sem-i- 
mifik-al), @ (L. 6 semen, seoninis, seed, and 
feos, to make.] Forming or producing 
seel oF semen. 


area et gh in-if-i-ka"shon), nm Pro- 


seed inal parts 
Siar fale. that ee 


Bemnole jsem'i-nél), m anda. [{Amer. In- 
Wild, reckless.) One of, or belonging 
ry a bibe of American Indians, originally 
a vagrant offshoot from the Creeks. They 
gare trouble to the settlers in Georgia 
and and after a tedious war the 
recaina of the tribe were removed to the 
Indian territory beyond the Mississippi, 
ys (sem‘i-nid), a Partially nude; 
Senlnennih nenrtaindk x Tn entom. the 
oymph of insects which undergo a alight 
change only in passing to a ect state. 
- (sé-mi-og'ru-fi), n. Same as 


| (3é’mi-G-loj"ik-al), a Same 


Pee i 00), ». [Gr. stmeion, 
i amen. § apd logos, discourse.] Same as Se- 


temi-apacous (sem'i-i-pa"kus), a Semi- 
ee (sem-i-d’pal), mA variety of 


ue ree Te ene a. Half trans- 
parent umly; half opa 
Semi-orbicular 


‘ia 


AS ser ae -lér), 4, Hav- | 


ing the shape of a half orb o 
Semi-ordinate (sem-{-or'din-Aty, n. Inconie 
sections, see ORDIN ATE. 

Sermiotic ( s&mij-ot'l 
Beasiotics ( 3é-mi-ot 


Semi - er 
iat, eee nd), a. hav- 
the feet wobked only Say down the 


toe. 

Semi - parabola (sem'i-pa-rab’é-la), mn. In 
eaif(h a corve of such a nature that the 
powers of its ordinates are to each other as 


ry Zand L pes, 
‘it, & foot} oo ore foot. 
sem- {pe dal), @ In pros con- 


a 
Semi - an (sem'i-pé-la"ji-an), n. 
tocles Aist, a follower of John ue, & 
who, about the year 430, modified 
~ doctrines of chien ana be leg 
that grace was necessary vation 
that, on the other hand, our natural facul- 
thes were sufficient for the commencement 
ef tance and amendment; that Christ 
died for all men; that his grace was equally 
pkey to all men; that man was born free, 


and therefore capable of receiving its in- | 
fluences or reaisting them. 


EME] To sow; to | 





k),@. Same as Semeiotic, — 
aise n. See SEMEIO- | 


Tn | 







(sem'i- pé-li’”ji-an), a. Per- 

tot oSemi-Pelagians or their tenets. 
(senn'j-pé-la" ji-an-izm 

=e The doctrines or tencts of the Semi- 


Semi: peliucid (sem'i-pel-li"sid), a. Par- 
tially ponun: wen transparent ; 
nis, Prk en aly 


In rte appl ied de (sein Piniiesst s hy 


mals, as Viverridee or civets, and the 
Muatelidm or weasels, in which a portion 
of the sole of the hind-feet at least is ap- 
lied to the ground in walking. 

Semi - quadra a uadrate, Semi-quartile (seru’i- 
kwod-rat, sem'l- -kwar-til), n, (L. semi, and 
vadratus, quadrate, or quartws, fourth. } 
in aetrol an aspect of two planeta when 


taini | 


distant from each other the half of a quad- 
rant, or 45 d 

Uaver (sem'i-kwa-vér), n. In music, 
a note of half : 


the duration of 
the quaver; the 
sixteenth of the 
semibreve. 
Semiquaver 
(sem'i-kwi-vér), et To sound or sing in, or 
as in, semiquavers. 
With wire and catgut he concludes the day, 
Quav'ring and semugmory ring care away. ‘Comper. 
Semi-Quietist inom. -l-kewi'et-ist), n. One of 
a sect of mystica who, while sper pie a 
with the Quietists that the most 
state of the soul is passive contemp tion, 
yet maintains the incompatibility of this 
ae with any external or sensual 
ACTION 
Semiquintile (zem‘i-kwin-til),n. In astrol. 
an aspect of two planets when distant from 
each other half of the p otis or 36 
Semi-recondite (sem-i-rek’on-dit), a. Half- 
hidden or concealed; specifically in zool. 
applied to the head of an insect half con- 
—_—, within the shield of the thorax. 
-septate (sem-i-sep'tat),a. In bof. half- 
‘partitioned having a oe mee which 
o¢s not project into the cavity to which it 
belongs sufficiently to cut it off into two 


Semiquavers. 


separate cells. 

Bemi-sextile (sem'i-reks-til), mn. In astrol, 
an st of two planeta when they are dis- 
tant from each other the half of a eextile, 


or 80 degrees. 

Bemi-smile (sem'i-smil),n. A half laugh; 
aforced grin. ‘A doleful and doubtful sermi- 
smile of welcome.’ Lord Lytton. 

Bemisoun,t n. A half-sound; a lowor broken 

Chaucer. 

semi-sph Semi-spherical (sem-i-sfer’- 
ik, sem-i- xf -al),a Having the figure of 

a half sphere 

sem'i-spi-nal),@. In anat ap- 
plied to two muscles connected with the 
pearatee and spinous processes of the ver- 


Seatinsial sem'i-stél),n A name given in 
the United ny to puddled steel. 

i-t t (gem 'l-tan-jent), mn. In math, 
the tangent of half an arc. 

Semite (sem’‘it), n. A descendant of Shem; 
one of the Semitic race. See under SEMITIC. 
Written also Shemite. 

Semite (sem'it),a. Of or belonging to Shem 
or his descendants, Written also Shemite. 
Semitendinose (sem-i-ten'din-éz), a In 
anat. applied toa muscle situated obliquely 
along the back part of the thigh. It assists 
in bending the leg, and at the same time 

draws it a little inwards 

Semitertian (sem-i-tér'shi-an), a. In med. 
applied to a fever possessing both the bare 
acters of the tertian and quotidian inter- 
mittent, Dunglison, 


Semitertian (sem-i-tér’shi-an), n. A semi-— 


tertian fever. 

Semitic (se-mit‘ik),a Relating to Shem or 
his reputed descendants; pertaining to the 
Hebrew race or any of those kindred to it, 
ag the Arabians, the ancient Phonicians, 
and the Assyrians. — Semitic or Shemitie 
la 4, an important group or family of 
languages distinguished by triliteral verbal 
rootaand vowel inflection. It comprises three 
branches—Northern, Aramman, Aramaic or 
Chaldean; Central orCanaanitish: and South- 
ern or Arabic. These have been subdivided 
as follows :—(1)4rameman,including Eastern 
and Western Arnmmnan; the Eastern em- 
braces the Assyrian, the Babylonian, from 


which several dialects originated, as the | 
wildaic; and the Sa- 


Chaldaic, the 5 


maritan. The Western Aramman includes 


the Syriac dialect, the Palmyrene, and the | 








Sabian idiom, a corrupted Syriac dialect. 
(2) Canaanitish comprises the Phoenician 
language, with its dialect the Punic or Car- 
thaginian, and the Hebrew with the Rab- 
binic dialect. (3) Arabic proper, from which 
originated the Ethiopian or Abyssinian. 

Semitism (sem’‘it-ixm), 1. A Semitic idiom 
or word; the adoption of what is peculiarly 
Semitic. 

Semitone (sem'i-tin), n. In music, half a 
tone; an interval of sound, as between ms 
and fa in the diatonic seale, which is only 
half the distance of the interval between 
wf (do) and re, or sol and ja. A semitone, 
strictly speaking, is not half a tone, as there 
are three kinds of semitones—greater, lesser, 
and natural. 

Semitonic (sem-i-ton'ik), a Pertaining to 
a semitone; consisting of a semitone or of 
a eee 

mi- transept (sem'i-tran-sept), n The 

a of a transept or cross aisle. 
mcy (sem‘i-trans-pa"ren-si), 
nm, lmmperfect transparency; partial opaque- 


Hess. 
Semi-transparent ( writers age Spans a, 
vit fi-ka"shon 


Half or imperfectly 
-vitrification (sem-i- on, 
nm tL The state of being imperfectly vi 
fied.—2. A substance imperfectly vitrified. 

Semi-vitrified (sem-i-vit'ri-fid), a. Half or 
imperfectly vitrified; partially converted 
into glass. 

Semi - vocal (sem'i-vé-kal), @. Pertaining 
to a semi-vowel; half-vocal; imperfectly 
sounding. 

Semi-vowel (sem'i-von-el),n. A half-vowel; 
a sound partaking of the nature of both a 
vowel and a consonant; an articulation 
which is accompanied with an imperfect 
sound, which may be continued at pleasure, 
as the sounds of iim,r. Also, the sign re- 
presenting such a sound. 

Bemmit (sem'mit), m [Perhaps a contr. 
of Fr, chemisette.] An undershirt, generally 
woollen, [Scotch] 

Semnopithecus (sem'né-pi-thé’kus),n. (Gr. 
semnos, august, venerable, and pifhéros, an 
ape. ] A genus of catarhine or Old World 
apes, having long slender tails, well-devel- 
oped canine teeth, and tuberculate molars. 
One of the most familiar species, S. Entellua, 
the sacred monkey of the Hindus, ia of a 

Yish or grayish-brown colour, with black 
intids, feet, and face. All the species are 
natives of Asia and Asiatic islands, 

Semola, Semolella (sem'o-li, sem-6-lel'la), 
n Same as Semolina, 

Semolina (sem-é-li'na), mn. [Tt. semoline,] 
A tame given to the large hard grains re- 
tained in the bolting-machine after the fine 
flour has been passed through it. It ia of 
various degrees of fineness, and is often 
made intentionally in considerable quanti- 
ties, being a favourite food in France, and 
to some extent used in Britain for making 

ddings. See MANNA-CROUP. 

Semoule (sa-mOl'), n, [Fr.] Same as Semo- 


somananviven’ (sem-pér-vi'rent), a. as penn 
ia always, and wirens, virentia, fourish- 
] Always fresh; evergreen. 
ve (seni' pér-viv ), n. The house- 
leek. Bacon, See SEMPERVIVUM. 

Vu (sem-pér-vi'vim),a. [L. from 
semper, always, and virus, living.) A genus 
of plants which includes the house-leek. Sev 
HOUSE-LEEE. 

Sempiternal (sem-pi-térnal), a [Fr, sew- 
piternel; L, seinpiternue—semper, always, 
and eternus, eternal.) 1. Eternal in futu- 
rity; everlasting; endless; having beginning, 
but no end. 

Those, though they suppose the world not to be 
eternal, ‘a parte ante," are not contented to Suppose 


it to be x fern, or eternal, ' a parte 
mae . Sar A Hale. 


2 areal everlasting; without beginning 


Sampitersity (sem-pi-tér'ni-ti), n. [L. sem- 
piternitas, See SEMPITERNAL.) Future 
duration withoutend. ‘The future eternity 
or sempiternity of the world.’ Sir MW. Hale. 

Semple (sem'pl), a Simple; low-born; of 
a birth: opposed to entle. [Seotch.} 

Sempre (eem'pra). [It] ln wusic, always 
or th roughout. 

Sempster (semp'stér),n. A seamster (which 
BEE). 


d thar Wal 

wes cs iecntinpes sat anges aro 
Sempetress (semp'stres), mn. [A. Sax. seame- 
stre, n sempatress, with term. -ess.) A wo- 
man who lives by needle-work. ' 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, 90; J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 





SEMPSTRESSY 30 SENNA 
Sempstressy (semp'stres-i),n. See SEAM- | & To impel; to el; to throw; to cast: | Semeschal ( sen‘es-shal 3 Pr. eénechal, 
STRESSY. Jager to hurl; as, this gun exhdé u hall 2000 yards’ 0. Fr. aard tor | LL ar iia, eeneszoal- 


Semuncia (e¢-mon‘si-a), n. [L. semi, half, 
and wets, the twelfth part of an as.) A 
small Roman coin of the weight of four 
drachms, being the twenty-fourth part of 
the Roman pound 

Seni (sen), adv. Since. 

Senary (sen‘a-ri), a. [L. eenarius, from seni, 
six each, from ser, sin] Of aix; belonging 
to six; containing six. 


Senate (sen'il).n. (Fr. efnat, from L. senatwe, | 


from aever, senix, old, aged: Gr. Aenos, Skr. 
sans, oll.) 1, An wssembly or council of 
citizens invested with a share in the govern- 
ment of astate; as, (a) originally, in ancient 
Rome, a body of elderly citizens appointed 
or elected] from among the nobles of the 
state, anil having supreme legislative power. 
The number of senators during the best 
periodof the Romanrepublic was 300. (6) The 
upper or less numerous ranch of a leygisla- 
ture in various countries, as in France, in the 
United States, in most of the separate states 
of the Union, anil in sume Swiss cantons. 
Hence, (c) in general, a legislative body; a 
state cuunril; the legislative department uf 
& government. ‘The crown, the senate, and 
the bench." A. Ponblangue,—2 The guv- 
ry | boly of the University of Cambridge. 
It is divided into two houses, named regents 
and non-regents, The former consists of 
Masters of Arta of lesa than five years stand- 
ing, and doctors of lesa than two, and is 
called the upper Aowse or white-hood house, 
from its members wearing hoods lined with 
whitesilk. All other mastersand doctors who 
keep their names on the college books are 
non-regents, anil compose the lower house 
or black-hved Avuse, from its menibers wear- 
ing black hoods. 

Senate -chamber (sen‘it-cham-bér), mn. A 
charaher or hall in which a senate assem- 

e8. 


Senate-house (sen‘it-hous), n. A honse in | 


which a seuute meets, or a place of public 
council, Shak. 
Senator (sen‘at-or), n. 1. A member of a 
senate. In Scotland the lords of sessivn 
are called senators of the college of justice. 
2. In old English law, a member of the king’s 
council; a king's councillor. Aurrill, 
Senatorial (seu-a-té'ri-al),a. 1, Pertaining to 
8 senate; becoming a senator; ns, senatorial 
robes; senatvrial eloywence. 
Go on, brave youths, till, in seme future age, 
Whips shall become the senaforsal barlwe. 
T. (PF auartom, 
2. In the United States, entitled tu elect a 
senator; as, a senatorial district 
Senatorially (seu-a-to'ri-al-li), ade. Ina 
senatorial manner; in a way becoming a 
senator, with diguity or solemnity. 


The mother was cheerful; the father seraferictly | 


gtave. a, OF eal, 
Senatorian (sen-a-ti'ri-an), a. Same as 
Senatorial. 


Propose your schemes, ye srnaferian band, 
Whose ways aud means support the sinking land. 
TORT, 


Senatorious! (sen-a-té‘ri-us), a. Senatorial, 


Senatorshi!p (ser‘at-or-ship), a, The office 
or dignity of asenator, Kichard Carew. 

Senatus (se-na'tus), mn. (L] A senate; a 
governing body in certain universities, — 


Senatus adendeinicus, one of the governing 
bedles in Scotch universities, consisting of 
the principal and professors, and charge: 
with the superintendence and regulation of 
discipline, the milministration of the uni- 
versity property ani revenues, subject to the 


cuntrol and review of the university court, | 


and the conferring of degrees through the 
chancellor or vice-chancellor. —Senafus eon- 
sulfiin, a decree of the ancient Roman 
senate, pronounced on some question or 
point of law. 

Sence?! (sens), n. Sense; feeling; sympathy. 
Spe eer. 

Send (send), of. pret. & pp. sent; ppr, send- 
ing, [A. Sax sendan, te send, pret. tc sede, 
I sent; O.Fris., Icel. senda, n. sende, D. 
zenden, G. aemien, Goth. sandjan, to send, 
lit. to make tu gu; Goth. #inthan, to go, 
from #inths, A. Sax. sifh, a path; eng. skr 
sadh,to gu.) 1. ‘To couse to go or poss from 
one place tu anuther; to despateh. 


Lous] 
Thither wii) ard his winged messengers 
On errands of sepernal grace. Afiifor, 


2 To procure the going, carrying, transmis- 


sion, &c., of; to cause tu be conveyed or 


transmitted. 


(He) sere? letters by posts on horseback. 
Est vill, rm, 


mé, niet, hér; 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; 


pine, pin; 


In bis right hand he held a trembling dart 
Whose fellow be before had seuf apart, Senrer. 
4 To commission, authurize, or direct to go 
and act. 
1 have not seef these prophets, yet they ran, 
Jer. xxiii. or. 
5. To cause to take place; tu cause to come; 
to bestow; to inflict. 
He... sena@eté rain on the just and on the unjust. 
ak. ¥, a5. 


The Lord shall send upoa thee cursing, venation, 


and reboke. it. evil, oo 


6. To cuuse to be. ‘God wad him well" 
Shak, 


Sra! her victorious, 
Happy and glorious. \iatienal Anthem. 
7. Before certain verba of mution, tu cause 
tudo the act indicated by the principal verb, 
It always, however, implies impulaion or 
propulsion; as, to send one packing. 
He Gung him out into the open air with a violence 
which sea! him séegrering several yards, MN iarres. 
Shall we be at once split asunder toto innumerable 
fragments, aml seat droffing Ubrough indefinite 
space. Parres. 
The royal troops instautly fired such a volley of 
musketry as see the rebel lorse fiyanyg in all direc: 
Terie. Jeon pala yp 
—To send forth or out, (a) to produce; to 
pe or bring forth; a8, a tree senda forth 
ranches. (%) To emit; as, towers send 


P bai their fragrance. 


d (send) vr. L Todespatch a message: 
todespatch an agent or messenger for some 
purpose. 

See ye bow this son of a murderer hath seat to 
take away mine head? a KL viv je. 
2 Nawt. to pitch precipitately into the hol- 
low or interval between two wavea: with 
sended aa pret. 

She sented (orward heavily and sickly on the long 
swell, She pever rose to the oppesite heare of the 
Sea Aa alfickh. Arakt, 


—To send for, to request or require by mes- 


gage to come or be brought; as, tu send sor | 


a physician; to send for a coach. 
Send (send), n. 
or the impetus given by their motion. 
Bendal (sen’dal), mn. (O.Fr. and Sp. cendal, 
sendal; LL cendalum, nsually derived from 
Gr. aiwdin, a fine Indian cloth, from Siadha, 
the Sanskrit name of theriver Lndua, whence 
the name Jadia is derived.) A light thin 
stuif of silk or thread. 
Sails of sil and re oa 
Such as ylewe ction rina 
Sender (send'ér), n» One that senile, Shak. 
Senebilera (sen'e-bi-é"ra), un. «(In honour of 
John de Senebier, of Geneva, a vegetable 


Loup fritem, 


physiologist.] A genus of plants, nat. order | 
| Crociferc; sometimes called Coronopus. S.— 
Coronopus (common wart-cress) is a native 


of Europe and North America, anil was for- 
merly eaten as a salad. 8S. didyma is a 
native of Great Britain, growing on waste 
gronnd near the sea 3S. niloties is eaten as 
a salad in Reypt. Thev are insignificant 
weeds with prostrate diffuse stems, finely 
divided leaves, and small white flowers. 
Beneca (sen’é-ka), nm See SENEGA 
Seneca-oil (sen’é-ka-oil), w A name for 
petroleum or naphtha, from ite having ori- 
nally been collected and sold hy the 
need Todians. 
Seneca-root (sen’é-ka-rét), n, See SENEGA, 
Benecio (se-né'shi-o), m [From L. senez, an 
old man; the receptacle is naked and re- 
sembles a bald head.) A genus of planta, 
known by the common names of groundsel 
and wort. See GRutNDSEL, RAGWORT. 
Senectitude (sé-nek'ti-tid), n (L. senectus, 
old age, from annex, old.] Old age. * Senec- 
titude, weary uf its toila’ H. Miller. [Rare.] 
Senega, Seneka (sen'é-ga, sen'é-ka),n A 
drog consisting of the root of a plant called 
also senega, seneca, and rattlesnake-root, of 
the peas Polygala, the FP. Senega, a native 
of the United States. The drug ia said to 
have been used as an antidote to the effects 
of the hite of the rattlesnake. It is now 
almost exclusively used in cough mixtures, 
being similar in its effecta to squill See 
POLYGALA, 
Benegal (sen'é-cal) See GCUM-SENEGAL 
Senescence (sé-nes’sens), mn [L. seneero, 
from exener,old.) The state uf growing old; 
decay by time, 

The carth and all th will continoe in the stare 
wherein they now are, without the least severcrwer oF 
decay. osu ra, 

t(sé-nes‘sent).a. Becinning to grow 
a "Now as the night was eenescent.’ EF. 
. Poe. 


note, not, move; tbe, tub, byll; 


The motion of the waves, | 


Beniorizet (sén’i-dr-iz) 


eus, 0.G. senescalh—sene, old = L. senez, and 

scale, scalh, a servant (seen also in mar 

shat)) An officer in the houses of princes 

and dignitaries, who has the superinlend 

ence of feasta and domestic ceremonies; a 

steward. In some instances the seneachal 
was au officer who had the dispensing of jus- 
tice. 

de Aa! i¢ a word rarely uted exce 

who allexi a kind of seinalnran ti rip Ls 
think is attained by using words of exotic gow 
rather than words the natural growth of their own 
soll In poetry and romance wrtme it is sometimes 
used for a principal officer in the houschold of dis- 
tinguished pereins, whet it is thought that the eurd 
steward would be too fanuliar,  /rany Cpriegedia. 


p (sen’es-shal-chip), nm The 
office of seneschal. 


Senger. Tosinge. Chaucer. 


 (sen’grén), n. (G. mngriin, a 


Plant, as periwinkle—sin, a root, 


strength, force, duration, and grim, green. } 

A pisnk the house-leek, of the genus Sem- 
rvivum., 

(sé‘nil), @, (L. senilis, from senez, 

old. See SENATE.) Pertaining to old age; 


to or proceeding from the weaknesses usu- 
ally accompanying old ; 45, senale gar- 
rulity; senile drivel ‘& ‘ matority of 
judgment.” Boyle. 
Loss of colorr of the hair may be accidental, poe- 
Mature, or mewite, Capla nad. 
Senility (s6-nili-ti),n The state of being 


senile; old age. Bomwell. 


'—Benior (sé'ni-¢r), a. [L. senior, compar. of 


senez, old.) 1. More advanced in age: older. 
elder: when following a personal name, 
as John Smith, venior (usually contracted 
senr. or sen), it denotes the eldest of 
two persona in one family or community of 
that name.—2 Higher or more advanced 
in rank, office, or the like; as, a senior pas- 
tor, officer, member of parliament, &c— 
Sentor wrangler, See WRANGLER, 


Senior (s'ni-cr), m 21. A person who is 


Log than another; one more advanced in 
e, 

He (Pope) died in May, 1744. about a and a 

rene hls frveril Swift, who, hore than twenty 

years his crower, had naturally anticipated tha: he 
should be the frat tu depart. Crash. 
9 One that is older in office, or whose first 
entrance upon an office was anterior to that 
of another: one prior or superior in rank or 
office. —3. A etulent in the fourth year of 
the curriculum in American colleges: also, 
one in the third year in certain professional 
sel es.—4. An aged person; one of the 
oldest inhabitants. ‘A senior of the place 
repliea" DD 


ca |B 
Seniority (s¢-ni-or'i-ti), n. 1. State of being 


senior; superior age; priority of birth; as, 
he is the elder brother, and entitled to the 
place by xendority.—2 Priority or superi- 
ority in rank or office; os, the senéority of 
a pastor or an officer.—3. An assembly or 
court consisting of the senior fellows of a 
college. 

The dons were not slow to hear of what had hap- 

ned, and they regarded the matter in so serious a 
yght, that they summoned a cemzerity for its lme- 
diate investigation. Farrar. 
| vt. To exercise 
lordly authority; to lord it; to rule. air- 
a 


deaiory! (sén'yér-i),m Same as Seniority. 


lf anclent sorrow be most reverent, 


Give mine the benefit of senirr-y, Sak. 


Senna (sen'na), nm ([Ar. send, senna] The 


leaves of various species of Cassia, the beat 
of which are natives of the East. The Brit- 
ish Pharmacopoeia recognizes two kinds of 
wenua, the Alexandrian aud the Tinnevelly. 
Alexandrian seuna (Senna Alexandrina) 
cotisists of the lance-shaped leaflets of C. 
lanceolata and the obovate ones of C abv- 
cafa, carefully freed from the lowers, pod 
and lenf-stalks, It is grown in Nubia and 
Upper Egypt, and imported in large bales 
from Alexandria, Jt is liable to be adulter- 
ated hy an acimixture of the leaves, flowers, 
and fruitof the argel pe agg et 
Tinnevelly or East Indian senna (Seama 
Judiea) is a very fine kind, and consists of 
the large lance-shaped leaflets of C.elongata. 
The leaflets of C. oborata are from their 
Bint ape sine ont eanee enna, and 
from r ce of export Aleppo senna. 
The true senna leaves are distinctly ribbed 
and thin, and generally pointed, and are 
readily distinguished from the leaves of 
argel by their unequally oblique base and 


ti, Sc. abune; ff, Sc. fey. 





oil, pound; 
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their freedom from hitternesa, Senna isa 


grarral and efficient laxative in cases of 
Given 


ecaional or habitua) constipation. 
alone it occasiona 


ametime: drastic, 
it tmst be ariide] 
ahep the alimen- 
try canal is moch 
ected — Sladder 
aad, the Colviea 
sfweeena, a Ta- 
tre of the south 
of Europe, and em- 


Senna (Carri: /anrelora), 
ed to adulter- 


ole iant-leaved senna — Scorpion senna,the | 


Comille Emerue, a native of the south of 
Karope. The leaves are purgative and dras- 
lic, bot ore Incunvenient on account of their 
eriping effects. 

manachy (sen'na-chi} n. Same as Sean- 


ig. 
Sennett (sen'net), n [Probably from L 
mum, isignal) A particular set of notes 
7 6 (umpet or cornet, different from a 
sags Wnctions of old plage, Vasiaceis 
: ns o A. o 

yc Sennit, Senet, Synnet, Cynet, Sig- 
Se'nnight rennit}, m. [Contr. from seren- 
night, 2 fortnight from fourteennight,) The 
space of seven nighta and days; a w 

i Oa heetes op beet a seo, Time's pace is s0 


That «seems the length of seven year, Shak, 
My love for Nature is as old as Tf; 
Bat hing mons, one honeymoon to that, 


Ast three nch tenets wure, my love for her, | 


Pern. 
Sennit (ren‘nit), ». (From seven and knit.) 
Nout a eort of flat braided cordage use 
for various purposes, anil formed by plait- 
ing Mope-yarna of spun-yarn together. 
Semocular (se-nok’h-Wr), @ ([L. seni, six 
each, from aix, amid oculua, the eye | 


’ A i, 
vp aed n A ish title or form 
nll ad corresponding to the English 
Mr. or cir; a gentleman, 
\(sen-yo’ra), mn The feminine of 
Seasie,' Sensatedt (ecu'st Lenw'8t- 
| a (sens'at, ed),a. 
lerceived by the senees. 2 
(sens‘al), 7¢ To have perception 
ol «@ an object of the senses; to appre 
hy the senses or understanding. ; 
Sensation (sen-si’shon), i. [Fr. seneation, 


from LL. srneatio, sensationis, from L. sen- 


fe, ameum, to feel, hear, see, &c., to per- 
rave See SEXSE.) 1. The effect produced on 
the sensoniom by something acting on the 
hedily ongans: an impression made upon 


the mind through the medium of one of the” 


8 of sense, feeling prodjead by exter- 

al objects, or hy some ch in the inter- 
nal state of the body; a feeling; as, a aen- 
eafion of light, beat, heaviness, {cr Sensa- 


en of a5 ane al sene- 
: Shen it proceeds from some change 
within the living system, and 

its own actions, it is termed an 
eemeahon; thus the impreasion 
communicated to the mind by the effect of 
ou the retina, and the painful) sensa- 

tea produced by a blow, are external gen- 
sations; the feeling of hunger and of rest- 
lemeness are taferne! sensations The exter- 
nal organs by which those impressions which 
cause sensations are primarily received are 
the organs of the senses; these are 
¢, the ear, the nose, the tongue, pa- 
. Which constitute the organ of 
4 the extremities of nerves, dis- 
, ander the common integuments, 
ve to the common sensation, 
touch In addition to these, ac- 
© Professor Bain, ‘the feelings con- 
| with the movements of body, or the 

un of the muscles, have come to be re- 


chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g.go; j, job: 


i 


ua 


| 








eon inpradeg distinct class, differing mate- | 
¥ 


from the sensations of the five senses. 
They have been led by some metaphy- 
sicians as proceeding from a sense apart, a 
sixth or muscular sense, and have accord- 
ingly been enrolled under the general head 
of sensations. That they are to be dealt 
with as a class by themselves, aa much 80 03 
sounds or sights, the fee of affection, 
or the emotiuns of the ludicrous, is now 
pretty well admitted on all hands,"—2 The 
power of feeling or receiving impressions 
through ¢ of sense; as, inorganic 
bovlies are devoid of sensation. 


This t source of most of the ideas we have, 
depen wholly upon our senses, and derived by 
them to the understanding, I call sensasiian, br, 
3. Agreeable or disagreeable feelings occa- 


sioned by causes that are pot corporeal or 
material; purely spiritual or psychical alfec- 
tions; a8, eenvations of awe, sullimity, ridi- 
cule, novelty, &c—4. A slate of excited In- 
terest or feeling; as, to create a sensation, 
The seesation caused by the appearance of that 
work is still remembered by many Aroag/am, 


§, That which prod uces senzation or excited | 


huterest or feeling. 
of the day; the g 
the Freischiitz" Times newepaper,—O Only 
as much of anything a8 can be perceived by 
the senses; a very small quantity; as, a sen- 
eetion of brandy. (Slang.J]—The word is 
often used as an adjective in the sense of 
causing excited interest or feeling; as, sen- 
sation novels, drama, oratory, &c.— 
tion novels, novels that produce their effec 
by exciting and often improbable situa- 
tiona, by taking as their groundwork some 
dreadfal secret, some atrocious crime, or 
the like, and painting scenes of extreme 
peril, high-wrought ion, &e. 
Sensational (sen-si'ahon-al), a. 1. Having 


‘The greatest censation 


= 


seniaation; serving to convey sensation: sen- | 
tient. Dunglison.—2, Relating to or imply- | 


ing sensation or perception by the senses. 


He whose ere 
can re WIN Pleasure wjewn the serene outline of 
beautiful form has reached the purest of the sren- 
Haina! rapturcs. PP Aeterna, 


% Producing sensation or excited interest or 
emotion: as, © seneatioial novel. — 4. Per- 
tuining to sensationaliam. 

Are we then ol d te give in owr adherence to 
the rearafierta! philosophy furrar, 
Sensationalism (sen-sé'shon-al-izm), n In 
niefaph, the theory or doctrine that all our 
iileas are solely derived through our senses 

or sensations; sensnalism. 

Sensationalist (sen-si'shon-al-ist), m In 
vietaph, a believer in or upholder of the 
doctrine of sensationalism or sensualism, 
Sometimes used adjectivally. 

Accordingly we are not surprised tm find that Locke 
was Clulmed as the founder of a svneratirna/ier echool 
whose ulthnate conclusions his calm and piows min 
would have indignantly repudiate! ... We con- 
sider this on the whole a less objectionable term than 
dna fee Enso tioex te seas Olek cesee 
and ‘ z =H jt cor 
hardly fair. Fave sd 

Sensationary (sete-aki shorts), n. Possess- 
ing or relating to sensation; sensational. 

Sense (sens)n. [L. semurws, sensation, a sense, 
from senfio, sensum, to perceive by the 
senses (whence sentence, consent, dissent, 
meade tay 1, One of the facu) ties by which 
man anil 
nal ohjecta by means of impressions made on 

norgans of the . The senses enable 


ue to become acquainted with some of the | 


conditions of our own lnwdies, and with cer- 
tain properties and states of external things, 
such as thelr colour, taste, odour, size, form 
density, motion, éc A sense is exerciser 
through a specialized portion of the ner- 
yous system, capable of receiving only one 
series or kind of impressions. ‘The senses 
are usually spoken of as being five in num- 


ber, namely, sight, hearing, taste, smell, 


and touch; and each of them is exercised in 


the recognition of an impression conveyed | 


along some nerve to the brain, Some phy- 
siologists, however, recognize a sixth or 
muscular sense arising from the sensitive 
department of the fifth pair and the com- 
pound al nerves. (See wider SENSA- 
TION.) Others again treat of a seventh or 
visceral sense, a term which they apply to 
the instinctive sensations arising from the 
ganglionic department of the nervous sys- 
tem.—2. Perception by the senses or bodily 
organs; sensation; feeling. ‘Burn ont the 
sen and virtue of mine eye.” Shak, 

In a living creatare, though never so great, the 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


il incantation scene of | 


is so refined by discipline that be | 


6 higher animals perceive exter- | 





TH, then; th, thin; 


sense and the affects of any one part of the body in- 
Slantlhy make a transcursion throughout the whoie, 


Bac. 
3. Perception by the mind; apprehension 
through the intellect; recognition; under- 
standing; discernment; appreciation; feel- 
ing. ‘ Basilius, having the quick sense of a 
lover.” Sir J", Sidney. ‘ Having seiige of 
beauty.’ Shak. 

Have they any sense of what they sing? Teneyree. 
4. Moral perception; consciousness; convic- ° 
tion; as, to have a sense of wrong, a sense of 
shame. Tennyson, 

Some are so hardened in wickednew as to have no 
Sense of the most friendly offices. Sir A. L'£strunge. 
5. Sound perception and reasoning; correct 
reason; good mental capacity; understand. 
ing; 08, a man of sense, ‘Lost the sense 
that handles daily life. Tennyson, 

bomedest words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of vewse, Roscoe. 

Vet, if he has sever bot to balance a straw. 

He will sure take the hint (rum the picture | draw. 

Anca itt, 
il. ree poe faculties in the aggregate: 
faculty of thinking and feeling; mind. * Did 
all confound her venve.”  Tenayron. 

Are you a man? have you a soul or sense! Shak, 


T. That which is felt or is held as a sentiment, 
view, or opinion; judgment; notion; opinion. 

The sionicipal councl of the city had ceased to 
speak the seu of the citizens, Macanény. 
8. Meaning; import; signification; as, the 
true sense of a word or plirase; a literal or 
figurative seneec. 

When a word has been used in ten of three sree, 
and has made a great inroad for error, drop one or 
two of those seuzrs, and leave it only one cere: 


—Comimon senmee See under CumuMun, 

Benset(sens),v.t, To perceive ly the senses. 

Is be sure that objects are not otherwise senurd by 
others than they are by him? Glance. 

Bensefult (sens'fyl), a. Reasonable; judi- 
cious. ‘Hearkening to his senseful speech.“ 
Spenser, 

Benseless (sens'les),a. 1. Destitute of sense; 
having no power of sensation or perception; 
incapable of sensation or feeling; insens- 
ible; as, the body when dead is senseless - 
but a limb or other part of the body may be 
senselees when the rest of the body enjoys 
its usual sensibility. 

The cars are seviseleces that should give us hear Se- 


Att 
2. Wanting feeling, sympathy, or apprecia- 
tion; without met ity. < 
The seunlers grave feels not your pinus aspen. 
rie. 
S. Contrary to reason or sound jodgment; 
ill-judyed; unwise, foolish; paunctaltens. 
They would this their senseferr perverse: 
ness when it be too Late, Liarengun., 
4. Wanting understanding; acting without 
sense or judgment, foolish; stupid 
They were a senseless Stupid race. Swy? 
In A Benee- 


Benselessness (sens les-nes), m. The state 
or quality of being senseless; as, (a) want 
of sensation, perception, or feel ‘A gulf, 
a void, a sense of senselessniess.” Shelley. 
(f) Want of ja ent or good sense; un- 
reasonableness; folly; stupidity; absurdity. 


‘Stupidity and senselesmness” Hales. 
Sensibility (sens-L-bil'i-ti), m  [Fr. senisi- 

bilit?,fromsensble.] 1.The state or quality 
of being sensible or capable of sensation ; 
that power which any organ or tissue of the 
body has of causing changes inherent in or 
excited in it to be perceived and recognized 
by the mind; as, a frozen limb loses its 
sensbility.—2, Capacity to feel or perceive 
in general; specifically, the eupacity of the 
soul to exercise or to be the subject of emo- 
tion or feeling, as distinguished frum the 
intellect and the will; the capacity of being 
impressed with such sentiments as those of 
sublimity, awe, wonder, &c.—3. Peculiar 
susceptibility of impression, pleasurable or 
painful; delicacyor keenness of feeling; quick 
emotion or sympathy; as, senmibality to 
‘Gee or blame; a man of exquisite sensi- 

ity. 

Meise i¢ a kine) of quick and delicate fecling in 
the soul: it is such an exquisite seesiblify an warts 
a wormin to shun the first appearance of everything 
hurtful. dadice 

The trae lawgiver ought to have a heart full of 
seniribati ey. abe. 
In this sense use frequently in the plural 

"Twere better to be born @ stone, 
OW ruder shape, and feeling none, 
Than with a tenderness Like mine 
Add nei oer eo fine Crm per. 


w, wig; whi whig; zh, azure. — See KEY. 


SENSIBLE 


4 Experience of sensations: actual feeling. 
Burke. —§. That ray of an instrument 
which makes it indicate very slight changes 
of condition; delicacy; sensitiveness; as, the 
eensthility of a balance orof a thermometer. 
Ransinie pour bl), a. (Fr. sensible, from 
w@, from sensus, See SENSE, ] 
i ‘Conte of being perceived by the senses; 
apprehensible through the bodily organs; 
capable of exciting sensation. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, semsiir 
To feeling as to sight? Or art thou bat 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation? SA4ad. 


Air is seariile ta the touch by its motion. frbatinet, | 
2. Perceptible to the mind; making an im- | 


aches ression on the reason or understanding; 
nly felt. 


The disgrace was more sewsikle hats he in. 


io i, Femple, 
a. Capable of sensation; having the capacity 
of receiving impressions from external ol 
jects; capable of perceiving by the senses 
ar bodily organs; as, the eye is sensible to 


i 
» fm would that your cambric were a5 sewsuhle a5 ne 
ye that you might leave pricking it for pity, 5. 
Capable of emotional influences; emo- 
‘iota! lly affected. ‘If thou wert sensible of 
courtesy.” Shak. ‘Sensible of wrong.’ Dry- 
den. —5. Very liable to impression from 
without; easily affected ; sensitive. ‘With 
affection wondrous sensible." Shak.—6. Per- 
celving or having perception either by the 
senses or the intellect; perceiving so clearly 
as to be convinced; cognizant; satisfied ; 
persuaded. 
I do not say there is no soul in man because he is not 
sensifte of it in his deep; but I do say he cannot think 


atany time, waking or sleeping, without being seeridile 
of it. Lonte, 


They were now rewrtive it would have been better to 
comply than to refuse, Aadtiren, 

7. Easily or readily moved or affected by 
natural agents; pee of indicating slight 
changes of condi : 

side thermometer or balance.--5 Possess- 
ing or containing 
son; endowed with or characterized by good 
or common sense; intelligent; understand- 
ing; reasonable; judicious; as, a sensible 
man: & ¢ pro ‘To be now a 
sensible man, by and by a fool’ Shak.— 
Sensible note or fone, in muerte, the seventh 
note ofany diatonic scale: so termed becatise, 
being but a semitone below the octave or 
key-note, and naturally leading up to that, 
it makes the ear sensible of its app aching 
soon Called also the Leading 

oe t (sens'i-b1), nm 1. Sensation; sensi- 


" Our tarments also may in length of time 
Become our elements; these pierce ai fires: 
As solt a3 now severe, our temper changed 
Into their pep which must needs remove 
The sensitive of pain. Afiifan 


2 That which produces sensation; that 


which impresses itself on the senses; ‘some- 
ing Poreayne: a material substance, 


More.—3, That which possesses sen- | 
sibility or capability of feeling; sensitive 


being. 
This melancholy extends itself not to men only, but 
even to vegetals and seeredies, Aurion. 


Sensibleness (sens'i-bl-nes), n. The state 


or quality of being sensible; sensibility; as, | 


(a) capability of sensation; as, the sensible. 
ness of the eye to light (b) Possibility of 
pee ear eats by the senses, (c) Sensitive- 

enness of feeling. * This feeling and 


pe ES and sorrow forsin.’ Hammond. | 


(d)Gooid sense; intelligence; reasonableness; 
as, the sensibleness of his conduct orremarks 
Sensibly (sens‘i-bli), ade In a sensible 
manner; a3, (a)in a manner perceived by 
the senses; perceptibly to the senses; as, 
pain nensibly increased; motion sensibly 
accelerated. (6) With perception, either of 
mind or body; nani feelingly; as, he 
feels his loss very sensi) 
What remains past cure 
Bear not too rearrdgy, Af dition, 

(¢) With intelligence or good sense; judi- 
ciously; as, the man converses very sensibly 
on all common Lay A 
ee ke -sif'ér-us),a. Producing 
sensation. ] 
fBensific ta: sif'ik), a. [L. senews, sense, 
ani facio, to make.) Producing sensation. 

(sens‘izm), n. In mefapA. same as 
Seneualiam, 
Sengist (sens'ist), m Same as Seneationalist. 
Sensitive (sens'i-tiv), a. [Fr. sensitif, LL. 
sensitivus, See SENSE, ] 1, Having sense or 
feeling, or having the capacity of percelving 
impressions from external objects. ' The 


Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


sensitive; as, a sen- | 


sense, judgment, or rea- | 





pine, pin; 
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sensitive appetite ryden, 
faculty." pat ine feelings easily 
excited ; tiaving feelings keenly susceptible 
of external impressions; readily and acutely 
affected; of keen sensibility; as, the most 
sensible men are the least senmiive. 
She was too seusitiee to abuse and calumny. 
acaniay. 

3. In hysics, easily affected or moved; as, a 
wena 


the action of ele agenta; as, lodized 
paper is sensifire to the action of ‘light — 
arving to affect the senses; sensible. ‘A 
love of some sensitive object." Hamumnond, 
[Rare.]—6. Pertaining to the sensea or to 
sensation; depending on sensation; as, aen- 
fifive muscular motionsexcited by irritation. 
—Sensitive flames, flames which are easily 
affected by sounds, being made to lengthen 
out or contract, or change their form in 
various ways. The most sensitive flame 
ie produced in burning gas issuing from a 
smull taper jet. Such a flame will be affected 
by very small noises, as the ticking of a 
watch held near it or the clinking of polos 
100 feet off. The gas must be turned on so 
that the flame is just at the point of roaring, 
—Sensitive plant, See SENSITIVE-PLANT. 
Sensitive t (sens'i-tiv), n. Something that 
feels; sensorium 
Sensitively (sens'i-tiv-li 


tive manner. Hamm 


adv. In a senai- 


Sensitivenesa (sens'i-tiv- -nes), n. The state | 


of being sensitive or easily affected by ex- 
ternal objects, events, or representations; 
the state of having quick and acute senal- 
bility to impressions upon the mind and 
feelings. 
Sensitive-plant (sens’i-tiv-plant), 1 A 
name given to several plants which display 
motenne of their leaves in a remarkable 
se 9 not only under the influence of light 
arkness, but also under mechanical and 
other stimuli The common sensitive plant 
ba @ tropical American leguminous annual 
8 


low plant, with 
white flowers 
disposed in 
heads, which are 
rendered some- 
what conspicu- 
ous by the 
length of the 
stamens: the 
leaves are com- 
und, consist- 
ng of four 
leaves, them- 
selves pinnated, 
united upon 
common  foot- 
stalk, At the ap- 
pooch of night 
pe rei all 
oO ér; 
the same takes 
place with the fi 
leaves, 
and, finally, the common footstalk bends 
towards the stem; at sunrise the leaves 
generally unfold. The same phenomena 
e place on the plant being roughly 
tonched or irritated, only that it recovers 
itself in a short period. The same property 
belongs to other species of Mimosa, and to 
species of other genera, as the Hedyearwin 
gyrens, the ternate and pinnate species of 
Oxalis, the Dionea musecula, ce, 

Sensitivity a tiv'’i-ti), m. The state of 
being sensitive; specifically, (a) in chem. 
and photey. epmirm Shai by the action of 
appropriate agen as, the sensilfipity of 
prepared paper, (6) In pAysiol. that pro- 
perty of living parts by which they are cap- 
able of receiving impressions by means of 
the nervous system; sensibility. 

Sensitize (sens'i- tiz), et. pret. & pp. sene- 
tized; ppr. aeneifizing. To render sensitive 
or capable of being acted on by the actinic 
rays of the sun; as, sensitized paper or a sen- 
P ere ae a term in coegt, nin ol ke. 

gene i-to-ri), nm e 
ey ng 2 ENSORIUM. 





ates (Wier 


ut) 


feeling; sensitive. Sir P. Sid 
Sensor (sensor), a. Sensory. [. J 
Sensorial (sen-sd'ri-al), a 
the sensory or ecomuniarn’ as, sensorial 
faculties; sensorial mations oF powers. 
Sensorium (sen-sé'ri-um), n [From L. 


néte, not, méve;  tiabe, tub, bull; 


ive balance; a sensitive thermometer, | 
4 In chem. and photog, readily affected by | 





‘The sensitive | 


| 


| Bensive t (sen'siv), a gripe Bense or | lity of being sensual; sensualit 
Sensuism 


| 


Pertaining to Sensuosity 


| Sensuous 


Sensualist 
given to the indul 


Sensualize (sen'si- al -iz 


SENSUOUS 


sensuz, eense.) 1. A general name given to 
the brain or to any series of nerve-centres 
in which impressions derived from the ex- 
ternal world become localized, tranaforme| 
into sensations, and thereafter transferred 
pe retian action to other parts of the body 
e term has been sometimes specially - 
lied to denote the series of organs in the 
rain connected with the reception of spe- 
cial impressions derived from the organa wf 
sense, Thus the olfactory and optic lobes, 
the auditory and gustatory ganglia, &c, 
form parta of the typical sensorium in this 
latter sense. The older physiologista held 
the theory of a senazortwmn conmune W 
extended throughout the whole nervous 
aystem.—2. The term formerly applied to 
an ideal point in the brain where the soul 
oral supposed to be more especially located 
or centralized; according to Descartes a 
small bod — the base of the brain called 
the pine 
(sen rae a. Relating to the sen- 
sorium; as, seneory ganglia; siuwery Derves. 
(sen’so-ri), v. 1. Same as Senao- 
rium, 

Is not the seesery of animals the place to which the 
sensitive substance is present, and into which the sen- 
sible» ies of things are carried through the nervesof 
the brain, that there they may Be perveiyed ay 4 their ien- 
mediate presence fo that substance, /Virtoaiem. 
2+ One of the organs of sense. 


That we all have double pe ae Bat Bs tn pee 


two sare, 
is an effectual confutation of 


Sensual (sen'sfi-al), a. Ti sensuoiis, from 


sentio, sensu, to perceive by the senses 
See SENSE. } lL. Pertaining to, consisting in, 
or affecting the senses or bodily organs of 
perception. 


Far a5 creation’s am gobi ‘extends 
The scale of serrmai, pow'rs ascends. Page. 
2 Relating to or tees the , in dis- 


tinction from the spirit ; as piritual or 


intellectual; carnal; i 15; 
Jude 10. 
The greatest part of men are suchas prefer. . . that 


good which is senswval before whatsoever is divine. 


& Pertaining to or conais in the gratifi- 
cation of sense or the indulgence of 

tite; luxurious; lewd; voluptuous; dew 

to the pleasures of sense and appetite. 


No small apes of virtue consists in abstaining from 
that in which stevia! men place their 


tiferbury. 
4. Pertaining, relating, or peculiar to senen- 
alism as a nllono ical doctrine, 
(sen’sil-al-izm), mn. 1. In mefaph, 
that theo 
and intelle 


y ganic bases all our mental acts 
ari hg 


Wers Upon sensation; 
e th op xl to it 
is intellectualiem.—2. A state of subjection 
to sensual feelings and appetites; sensuality; 
lewdness. 


Tyrants, by the sale of human life, 
Heap hixuries to their senrnas ire. Shoiley. 


(sen’sf-al-ist}), wm LA 


nee of the aree tes or or 
senses: one who p his chief ha: 
in carnal pleasures.—2Z One who he ae 


sensual theory in philosophy; a sensational- 


iat. 

'Sensualistic (sen'si-al-ist"ik), a L Up- 
ae the doctrine of se am.—2 Sen- 
Bil 

Sensuality (sen-s0-al'i-ti), nm ([Fr. sensw- 


alité, See SENSUAL.) The won masts of of ane 
oF eae dlly Rometiten: “free bala ind lone “ 
of the bodily appetites; ulgence in 
carnal or cerugal plenaares, 8s ‘Those pam- 
¥e] animals that rage pony mys savage sensuality. 


BA ine avoid dress, lest they should have affections 
by any see raadnty, dren. 
(b) Carnality; fleshliness. Daniel 

tion (sen'sil-al-iz- ashen). nm 
The act of P ci ine ei the state of being 


sensualized. 

o.t. pret. & pp. 
senaualized; ppr. sensualizing. To make 
sensual; to subject to the love of sensual 
pleasure; to debase by carnal fications. 

‘ Sensualized 


. Ai Y eere a ad mae 
_were lange ree" ‘ope - 
(sen‘sil-al-li ), Tate In a sensual 


manner. 
sen'si-al-nes), m The qua- 
| (sen‘st-izm ), mn. The Me As 
Sensvaliam, 
(sen-si-o8'l-ti), nm The state 
of being sensnone. 
(sen'sil-us), a, 1. Pertaining to the 
ted with sensible objects; 7 


§, Sc. fey. 


BEnses, CONNEC 


oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; 
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SEPARABLE 





manual consisted of an arranged collection 


2. Exciting sensibility; appealing to senti- 


in of suggesting sensible images. of sentences Sipe Pn Staged and barn ment or feeling rather than to reason. 

Teo ths would be made precedent, as bein athers on points of Christian doctrine, w Perhaps there i less d called 
len en dtle and but more simple, sensuous, an objections and replies, also collected from Jeutivactaal “They attack sie heat ears’ secceae: 
ORE : a MM a authors of repute. ; fully because more cautiously. Dr. Knox. 
ro ane Gered as passive and’ merely recips, | Bententloaity t (sen-ten’sht-os'I-ti), n Sen- | — Romantic, Sentimental, See under Ro- 


MANTIC. 


Som ores So. erers (L sen- | 


dge. Sententious (nen. ten‘ahus ), on 
oe 


Readily ss tentiosus, Fr. sententicuz. NTENCE. ) 
fo’ the plaadere eo: te yoesived tarougn the | 1. Abounding” With sentences, axioms, Ac 


Sentimentalism (sen-ti-ment’al-izm), s. 
The quality of being sentimental or paying 
an excess of sensibility; affectation of senti- 
mentor sensibility, sentimentality. ‘Esechew 
political sentimentalism.’ Disraeli. 

Sentimentalist (sen-ti-ment’al-ist),». One 
who affects sentiment, fine feeling, or ex- 
quisite sensibility. 

Sentimentality (sen’ti-ment-al”i-ti), n. Af- 
fectation of fine feeling or exquisite sensi- 
bility; sentimentalism. ‘The false pity and 
sentimentality of many modern ladies.’ 7’. 
Warton. 


maxims; rich in judicious observations; 
pithy; terse; as, a sententious atyle or dis- 
course; sententious truth. 
How he apes his sire, 
Azmbitiously seutentrous ! Addison. 

Pert adel. oasis a sentential; as, ‘sen- 
tentious marks.’ WN. Grew. 
Sententiously (sen-ten‘shus-li), ade. In 
a sententious manner; in short expressive 
periods; with striking brevity. 


ogy. Quart. Rev. 
(sen‘af-us-lf), ade. In a sensu- 
om manner. Colert 


Semsecuuness (sen'sd-ue-ncs), = Quality 
of being sensuous, fn both its meanings. 


from senfio, to perceive by the senses. Sec 
SmusmR} 1 An expressed or pronounced 
pinion; judgment; a decision. Acts xv. 19. 


My sentence is for open war. Afilton. 
The rentenor of the early writ incinding the 
fifth and mzth centusies, if it did not pass for infal- 


cal langeage 

declaration of judgment against one con- 
vieted ofacrime. In civil cases the decision 
of a court iscalled a judgment. In crimmal 
canea sentence ig a judgment pronounced ; 


doom. —3. A determination or decision given, | 


particalariy 2 decision that condemns, or 
as unfavourable determination. 


4 A marin; an axiom; a short saying con- 
taining moral instruction. 

Whe fears a arntemer or an old man’s saw 

Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. SAes. 


5 In grem. a period; a number of words 


one principal sentence together with one 

or more dependent sentences; as, ‘the man, 
who carne yesterday, went away to-day.’ It 
difers from th: compound sentence in hav- 
ing ope or more clauses subordinate to a 
principal clause, whereas in the compound 
the clauses are co-ordinate, or on the same 
a isrg, MN ri meaning; significance. 
‘The itself, voluble enough, and 
fall of sentence.’ Milton. 


Sentence (sen’tens), o.f. pret. & pp. sen- 


texneed; ppr. sentencing. 1. To pass or pro- 
nvance sentence or judgment on; to con- 
demn; to doom to punishment. 


SN amare herself is sentenced in your doom. Dryden. | 


Semtemecing am officer of rank and fami! 
pulory is the ceguiis course of fidicsel Br floeny 
gue general disgust. roug ham. 
2¢To pronounce as judgment; to express 
ws a decision or determination; to decreas 


Le them... enforce the present execution 
Of what we chance to senfence, Shak 


8 To express in a short energetic manner. 


Lee me hear one wise man srafence it, rather than 
twenty Seols, garrulous m their lengthened tale. 


Fi me. 
Beetien sae ‘Sear ptoagegr a. One who pro- 
aounces a sentence. Southey. 
Sentential (sen-ten’shal),a. 1. Comprising 
pam pave es ing to a sentence of 
period; as, a senlen&ial pause. 
Sententially (sen-ten’shal-li), ade. Ins sen- 
tential manner; by means of sentences. 
. Sente: (sen-ten-shi- 
&’ri-ean, sen-ten’shi-a-ri),@a. Formerly, one 
who read lectures or commented on the 
Liter eententiarum of Peter Lombard, a 
school divine of the twelfth century. This 


: 


Sentience, Sentiency 


Sentient (sen’shi-ent), n. 


strength. 


The Medea I esteem for the gravity and sexien- 
tiousness of it. Dryden. 


Rentery sen’tér-f),n. Asentinel. See SEn- 


TRY. ton. 

sen’shi-ens, sen’shi- 
en-si), m. The state of being sentient: the 
faculty of perception; feeling. ‘ Sentience 
or feeling.” Nature. 


Sentient (sen’shi-ent), a. [L. sentiens, sen- 


tientis, ppr. of tro, to perceive by the 
senses. See SENSE } 1. Capable of perceiving 
or feeling: having the faculty of perception; 
as, man is a sentient being; he possesses a 
sentient faculty. ‘The series of mental states 
which constituted his sentient existence.’ 
J. S. Mill.—2. In physiol. a term applied to 
those parts which are more susceptible of 
feeling than others; as, the sentient extre- 
mities of the nerves, &c. 

One who has the 


faculty of perception; a perceiving being. 
Glanville s 


Sentiently (sen’shi-ent-li), adv. Ina sen- 


tient or perceptive manner. 


Sentiment (sentiment), n. [(Fr.; L.L. sen- 


timentum, m L. sentto, to perceive by 
the senses, to feel. See SENSE.) 1.A de hip 
prompted by passion or feeling: a feeling 
toward or respecting some person or thing; 
a particular disposition of mind in view of 
some subject. 

Wes Of sentiments of respect, of esteem, of 


gratitude; but I never heard the pair of the yout, or 
any other feeling, called a sentiment. 7 


2. Tendency to be swayed by feeling; tender 
susceptibility; feeling; emotion; sensibility. 


1 am apt to suspect... that reason and senti- 
ment concur in almost all moral determinations and 


conclusions. Hume. 
T.ess of sentiment than sense 
Had Katie. Tennyson. 


& Thought; opinion; notion; ine ent; 
the decision of the mind formed by deliber- 
ation or reasoning; as, to express one’s sen- 
timents on a subject. 

On questions of feeling, taste, observation, or re- 
port, we define our sestfiments. On questions of 
science, argument, or metaphysical abstraction, we 
define our opinions. W. Taylor. 
4. The sense, thought, or opinion contained 
in words, but considered as distinct from 
them; as, we may like the sentiment, when 
we dislike the ee mae Hence—5. In the 
fine arts, the leading idea which has gov- 
erned the general conception of a work of 
art, or which makes itself visible to the eye 
and mind of the spectator through the work 
of the artist. Fairholt.—6. A thought ex- 
pressed in striking words; a sentence ex- 
pressive of a wish or desire; a toast, gener- 
ally couched in proverbial or epigrammatic 
language; as, ‘More friends and less need 
of them.’ 

Ill give a sentiment. Here's success to usury. 

area Sacrida - 


nn. 
7.In phren. a term employed to designate 
the second division of the moral or affective 
faculties of the mind, the first being termed 

Bad pdicieiee See PHRENOLOGY. 

entimental (sen-ti-ment’al),a. 1. Having 
sentiment; apt to be swayed by sentiment; 
indulging in sensibility; manifesting an ex- 
ceas of sentiment; affecting sentiment or 
sensibility; artificially or mawkishly tender. 
A sentimental mind ts rather prone to overwrought 

feeling and exaggerated tenderness. Whately, 


Sentry-box (sen 


These is a suggestion Semsmonsmess ; ; ; ; Sentimentalize (sen-ti-ment’al-iz), v.1. pret. 
poy alertohael ca of the face, ore es wires more Seine ey eee male a Wis & pp. sentimentalized ; ppr. sentimnentaliz- 
Sent? (sent), x. Scent; sensation; percep- | Sententiousness (sen-ten’shus-nes), n. The the sentinieatalint pe aeene a ae 
; ‘ quality of being sententious or short and Sentimentdlly (sen-ti-ment’al-li), ado. In 
Sent (seat), pret & pp. of send. energetic in expression; pithiness of sen- | “s sentimental manner; as, to speak senti- 
sen‘tens), =. ([¥Fr.: L. sententia, | tences: brevity of expression combined with | |.) ally. os pe 


Sentine t (sen’tin), n. [L. sentina, a sink.) 


A place into which dregs, dirt, 
thrown; a sink. 
vices” Latimer 


&c., are 
‘A stinking sentine of all 


Sentinel (sen’ti-nel), n. [Fr. sentinelle; It. 


sentinella; ori doubtfal; by some re- 
garded as from L. sentio, to perceive.) 1.One 
who watches or keeps guard to prevent sur- 
prise; especially (milit.), a soldier set to 
watch or guard an army, camp, or other 
place from surprise, to observe the approach 
of danger and give notice of it. 
The fix'd sentine/s almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other's watch. Shas. 
Wh Lo igns, disturbi ] 

PRP fecha pies fete iar Gc 
2.t The watch, guard, or duty of a sentinel. 
‘That princes do keep due sentinel.’ Bacon. 
Used adjectively. 


The sentined stars set their watch in the sky. 


Cam : 
Sentinel (sen’ti-nel),v.¢ 1. To watch over as 


asentinel ‘To sentinel enchanted ground.’ 
Sir W. Scott.—2. To furnish with a sentinel 
or sentinels; to place under the guard of 
sentinels. R Pollok. 


Sentry (sen’tri),n. (Corruption of sentinel.) 


1. A soldier placed on guard; a sentinel — 

2. Guard; watch; duty of a sentinel. 

my slumbers irl 4 keep.’ Sir T. Browne. 
‘tri-boks 


to cover a sentinel at his post, and shelter 
him from the weather. 


Senza (sant’za). (It, without.] In music, a 


term ifying without; as, senza stromen- 
ti, without instruments.— Senza sordimi, 
without the dampers; in pianoforte playing, 
meaning that the dampers are to be raised 
from the strings. —Senza sordino, in violin 
or violoncello playing, signifies that the 
sepahi Gop’ ek sipahi 
sep’a-hi), n. pahi; a sepoy. 

Sepal (sé’pal), n. (Fr. sépale, an invented 

term made to re- 

semble pélale, 8 

petal.) In bot. one of 

theseparate divisions 
of a calyx when that 
organ is made up of 
various leaves. When 
it consists of but one 
part it is said to be 
monosepalous; when 
of two or more parts, 
it is said to bedt-, trv, 
tetra-, pentasepalous, 
&c. When of a variable and indefinite num- 
ber of parts, it is said to be polysepalous. 

Sepaline (sep’al-in), a. In bof. relating to 
a sepal or sepals; having the nature of a 
sepal. 

Sepaloid (sep‘al-oid), a. Like a sepal, or 
distinct part of a perianth. 

Sepalous (sep’al-us), a. Relating to or hav- 
ing sepals. 

Separability (sep’a-ra-bili-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being separable, or of admitting sep- 
aration or disunion; divisibility. 

Separability is the greatest argument of real dis- 
tinction. Glanville. 

Se dle (sep’a-ra-bl), a. [(L alia. 
See SEPARATE. ] Capable of being se ted, 
disjoined, disunited, or rent; divisible; as, 
the separable parts of plants; qualities not 
separable from the substance in which they 
exist. 





ss, Sepals. 
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SEPARABLENESS 


Separableness (sep'a-ra-bl-nes), n. The 


quality of being separable, or capable of | 


separation or disunion. 


Triads permit me not to oubt of the nfarnctlenescs 
of a yellow tincture from gold. Rye. 


Separably (sep'a-ra-bli), ade. 
able manner. 

Separate (acp’a-rat), vt. peat. & pp. sepa- 
roted; ppr. separating. [ 
tuini—se, aside, and paro, to put. set, or place 
in order (whence prepare, &c.).] 1. Tw ilis- 


In a separ- 


unite; to divide; ty sever; to part, in almost | 


any manner, either things naturally or 
casually joined; as, the parte of a solid 
substance may be separated by breaking, 


cutting, or splitting, or by fasion, decom. — 


ition, or natural dissolution; acompoundl 
oly may be separated into its constituent 
parts; friends may be separated by neces- 
sity, and must be separated hy death; the 
prism separates the several kinds of colouresl 
rays; a ridlle separates the chaff from the 
grain.—2, To set apart from a number, as 
for a particular service, 
Separare me Barnotas and Saul for the work 
whercunty | liave called them, cts mm. 2 


3. To make a space between; to sever, as hy 
an intervening space; to lie between; as, 
theAtlantic separates Europe from America. 

Separate (sep’a-rat) of 1. To part; to he 
disunited; to be disconnected; to withdraw 
from each other. 

When there was not room enough far their herds 
to feed, they by consent sferafead, and enlinged 
their pasture, Jiocde, 
2 To cleave; to open; as, the parts of a 
substance separate by drying. 

arate (sep‘a-rat), a. [L. separatus, pp. 
of separo. See the verb.] 1. Divided from 
the rest: being parted from another; dis- 
oined; disconnected: used of things that 
ave been united or connected. 

Come out from among them, and be ye sefara’e, 
saith the lord. a Cor. vi. 47. 
®, Unconnected; not united; distinct: used 
of things that have not been connected. 

Such an high priest became us, who is holy, harm- 


Jess, undefiled, and wfarufe from sinners. 
ne Ileb. wil, 74. 


&. Alone: withdrawn; without company, 
Beyond his hope, Eve separiete he spies, .W'iifon, 


4 Disunited from the body; incorporeal ; 
as, a separute epirit; the separate atate of 
souls. Locke. Separate estate, the pruperty 
of amarried woman, which she holda inde- 
pendently of her hushand's interference and 
control. —Separate maintenance, a provision 
made by o husband fur the sustenance of 
his wife, where they have come to 4 reso- 
lution » ne met a : 
Separately (sep'a-rat-li),ado. Ina separate 
or PHeon bested state; apart; distinctly; 
singly; as, the opinions of the council were 
separately taken. 
Conceive the whole together, and not everything 


separefely and in particular. Deyaien, 
Separateness (sep'a-rit-nes), n. The state 
of being separate. 

cal (sep-a-rat'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to separation in religion; schismatical 
Dwiqht. [Fare] 


Separation (sep-n-ri‘shon), nm. [L. separatio, 
separationia, Bee SEPARATE.) 1. The act of 
separating, severing, or disconnecting; dis- 
junction; as, the separation of the soul from 
the body.—%. The state of being separate; 
disunion; disconnectiun. 

As the confusion of tongues was a mark of seAarc- 
few, 30 the being of one language was & utr of 


union, cere, 
3%. The operation of disuniting or decompns- 
ing substances; chemical analysis. Bacon. 


4 Diverce; digsnnion of marriel persons: 
cessation of conjugal eolabitathen of man 
anil wife. ‘A separation between the king 
an) Katharine.’ Shak. —Jwidlicial separation, 
the separation of a husband and wife ly 
decree of the Court of Divorce. It may be 
obtained by a husband or by a wife on the 
grouml of adultery, cruelty, or desertion 
without cause for two years and upwards 
The parties, not being divorced, cannot 
marry again: but there is no lounger the 


duty of cohabiting. Other effects of a judi- | 


cial separation depend on the terms of the 
order, the judge having considerable dis- 
cretion, so 15 to deal witheach case accord- 
ing to its merits, The Scottish law nearly 
colncides with the English, the Court of 
Session having jurisdiction, Neither in 


reparo, separa. 


consent, or by decree of a court of law, Sec 
DIVORCE, aun ism) Theat ' 

Separatiam (sep'a-rat-izm), n. e state o 
being a eeparatist the opinions or practice 
of separatists; disposition to withdraw from 
a church; dissent. 

tist (sep's-rit-ist), m. [Fr e@para- 
fixte. Soe SEPARATE] Une who withdraws 
or separates himeelf; especially. one who 
withdraws from a church, orrather from an 
established church, to which he has be- 
longed; a dissenter; aseceder; a achismatic; 
& seclary. 


After a faint struggle he yielded, and passed, with | 


the show of alacrity, o serics of odious acts against 
the sparc, Otay. 
tistic (acp’u-rit-iat*ik), a. Relating 


tu or characterized by separatism; secliis- 
matical. 

Separative (sep'a-rat-iv), a. Tending to 
separate; promoting separation, Buyle. 
Separator (rep 'a-rat-r), ». One who or 
ae iri separates, divides, or disjoins; 
a ilivider. 


Separatory (sep'a-ra-to-ri), a. Cwusing or 


used in separation; separative; aa, sepura- | 


tory ducts. Cheyne. 


meperaco (sep'a-ra-to-ri), no 1. A chemi- | 
cal vesse! for separating liquors,—2 A aur- | 


gical instrument for separating the peri- 
cranium from the cranium. 

Sepawn (se-pan’), mn A species of food 
consisting uf meal of maize boiled in water. 
(United States.] Written nlso Sepon, 

Sepelible! a a [L. sepelibilis, from 


sepelio, to bury,) Fit for, admitting of, or 
intended for burial; that may be buried. 
n. [See above. ] 


Sepelitiont Gt -PEr waice), 
Burial; tuterment, &p. £Mull, 

Bepia (se’pi-a), n [L, from Gr. sépia, tho 
cuttle-fish or aquid.) 1. The cuttle-lish, a 
genus of cephalupodons meulluses, order Di- 
branchiata. See CuTTLe.—2 Iu the jie 
arts, a species of plement prepared from 
a black juice secreted) by certain glands uf 
the sepia or cuttle-fish The Sepia offet- 
nol, so common in the Mediterranean, is 
chiefly sought after on account of the pro- 
fusion of colour which it affords. The se- 
cretion, which is insoluble in water, but 
extremely diffusible through it, ia agitated 
in water to wash it, and then allowed slowly 
to subside, after which the water is pouresl 
off, and the black sediment is formed into 
cakes oraticks. In this form it is used aga 
common writing ink in China, Japan, onl 
India. When prepared with caustic lye it 
forms a beautiful brown colour, with a fine 
grain, atid has given name to a species of 
monochrome drawing nuw extenaively cul- 
tivatedl, 

Bepiadm (sé'pi-n-dé), m. [Sec SEPIA) A 
fninily of cephalopods, including thuse furs 
which are popularly called cuttle-fishes. 
Ree CUTTLE 

Sepic (sé'pik), a. 1. Pertaining to sepin — 
2 Done in sepia, as a drawing. 

Bepicolous (s@-pik'o-lus), a. [L. aecgwe, a 
hedge, ind colo, tu inhabit] In bet. in- 
habiting or growing in heigerows., 

Sepidaceous (sé-pi-da‘shus), a. In zoo! of 
or relating to mollusca of the genus Sepia 

Bepiment (sep'i-ment). mn. [L, sepiinentoin, 
from in, ty invlose,] A hedge; a feree; 
something that separates. 

Seplolite (se'pi-v-lit), u [Gr sépion, the 
bone of the cuttle-fish, and lifhos, a stone, ] 
See MAGNESITE. 

Sepiostaire (s@-pi-os'tar), n. [Gr. s@pia, a 
cuttle-fsh, and osfeon, a bone.) In zeol the 
internal shell of the cuttle-fish, commonly 
known as the cuttle-boue. HL A. Nieholwn. 

Bepometer (s@-pom'‘et-¢r), 4. [Gr spo, to 
putrefy, and mefron, a measure.) An instru- 
ment for determining, by means of the de- 
coloration and decomposition produced in 
permanganate of gala, the amount of or- 
ganic impurity existing in the atmosphere. 

Sepon (se-pon’), mn. Same as Separwn. 

Seposet (se-pdz"), v.t. pret. d& pp. seposed ; 
ppr. seposing, [L. sepouo, ar posituni — se, 
apart, and geno, to plave.} To set apart. 

(God sefered a seventh of our time for hia exterior 
worship, huernie. 

Beposity (sé-poz'it), rt. To set aside, Fel- 
Aarin. 

Sepositiont (sep-i-zi’shon), n. 
setting apart; segregation. Jer, Taylor. 

Sepoy (se‘pol), mn. [Per. eipahi, a soldier.) 
1. A name given in Hindustan to the native 
soldiers in the British service.—?. In Bom- 













: Septenna 


The act of | 


Sept (sept), n. 


tee 
Beptal (septal), a. 


Septangular (sep-tang’gi-lér), a. 





SEPTENNIAL 


a?pa, ta make putrid.] The name of a genus 
of acincoid sanrian reptiles, somelimes 
called aerpent-lizarde. They are found ino 
the East Inidlies, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and on the coasta of the Mediterranean. 
These animals have elongated bodies, short 
and indistinct feet, nun-extensile Senerues, 
and scales covering their bodies like tiles 


Bepsida@ (sep'si-dé), n. pl. A family of liz- 


ards, of which the type is the genus Sepa 
See SEPS. 

Sept (sept), mn. [Probably a corruption of 
gect.] A clan, a branch of a race or family: 
as hamid of the races or families in 

re a 


The terms ‘tribe’ and ‘seff* are indifferently used 
iy many writers on Irish antiquities; but Su Henry 

aine thinks the first applies to the langer unset of 
the above description, and the second to the omor 
groupe it includes. ... The pf was known by a 
second game, the Fine of Family, and it was en- 
ently a cistinct organic proup in the main connetiod 
by the ties of blood, and claiming descent from 3 
COMMON ancestar, yet certainly containing other éle- 
ments intredluced by adoption and like ence In 
this respect it had moc affinity with the Roman 
‘fens’ and the Hellenic * Howse |) and it was singu- 
larly like the Hindoo ‘Joint Family’ united in kia- 
tlre, worship, and esiate, and one of the earliest 
maonads of Aryan life, Fain, Br. 


(L. septum, an inclosure.) 


InareA, arailing. 2riiten, 


| Bepta (sep'ta), pl. of xeptran (which see), 


mn, Seo SEPTICEMIA. 
Of or belonging to a 
septum. 

le (sep’tang-gl).n. [L. septem, seven, 
and anynlvs, an aligzle.) In geom a figure 
having seven sides and seven angles; a bept- 


Agi, 
Having 
seven angles. 


Septaria (sep-ta’ri-a), um [From L septuia, 


an inclosure, from sepio, to inclose.) 1. A 
ena of acephalous molluscs belonging to 
che family Tobicolidm of Lamarck. —2 In bot 
a genus of fungi belonging to the division 
Gasteromycetes.—3. Aname given tonodules 
or spheroidal masses of calcareous mari, 
ironstone, or other matter, whose interior 
presents numerous flssures or seams of some 
erystallized substance which divide the 


Tass, 
Septate (sep'tit), a. Partitioned off or di- 


vided into cunipartments by oP 

September (a p-teni'bér), n. (L.. from eep- 
few, seven.) The ninth month of the year, 
so called froin being theseventh month frow 
March, which was furmerly the first month 
of the year. 

Septembrist (sep-temDrist), n. (Fr. aepteim- 
brivte, seplembriseur.] The name given to 
one of the authors or agenta of the dreadful 
ninssacre of prisoners which took place in 
Paris on September 2 and Sd, 1792, in the 
first French revolution; hence, a malignant 
or bloodthirsty person. 

Septemfluous (sep-tem'fli-us), a. Me eep- 
fem, seven, and fluo, tu tow.) Divided into 
Beven atreame or currents; having seven 
mouths, as a river, ‘The main streams of 
this seplemfuowe river." Dr. H. More. [Rare. 

Septempartite (sep-tem'piir-tit)a@. Divided 

nearly to the base into seven parte. 

Septemvir (sep-tem'vér), n. pl. Septem- 

(sep-tem'vi-ri). [L. septem, seven, anil 
riy, a nian, pl cit, men.) One of seven men 
joined in any office or commission; aa, the 
gcptemein eptilones, one of the four great 
religious corporations ut Rome. 


Septemvirate (sep-tem'vér-at),n. The office 


of a septemvir; a government of seven per- 
SONS. 

(sep’ten-a-ri), a. [L. seplenarius, 
from sepfent, seven each, veptcin, 
seven.) 1. Consisting of or relating to seven; 
ns, a seytenary number.—2 Lasting seven 
years; occurring once in seveu years. 


aan (sep’ten-a-ri), nm. The number 
Soin urnel J 


[Rare 


Septenate (sep'ten-it), ‘a. Tn dot. applied 


to an organ having seven parts, a8 a com- 
pound leaf with seven leatleta coming off 
from one point. 

(sep-ten‘at), n. [L. sepfem, 
seven, and aanus, a year.) A period of 
SEVEN Veurs. 

(sep-ten'ni-al), a, [L. sepfennis— 
seplein, seven, and annie, a year.) 1. Lastin 
or continuing seven years; AS, feplennia 
parliaments.—2. Happening or returnin 
once in every seven years; as, seplennia 
élections. 
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Septentrio (sep-ten't 


Septentrion 


mae? 
aealit 


SEPTENNIALLY 


Septennially (sep-ten‘n!-al-1i), adv. Once in | Beptile (sep'til), a 


ven years 


Sptecniom (sep-ten’ni-am), n, [L] A 


of Seven years 
trial (eep-ten’tri-al), ao. Of or per- 
to the north; San Arig heigs op Drayton. 
-o)}, ™ In asfron, the 
constellation Ursa Major or Great Bear. 
(eep-ten'tri-on), m. [Fr. septen- 
tran, L. septentrio, septentrionis, the north, 
frou a pleniriones, the seven stars near the 
worth pule belonging to the constellation 
ealled the Wain or the Great Bear—eeplem, 
fren, and friones, ploughing oxen.) The 
north or northern regions, 
Thew at as opposite to every good 
As the south to the Jeers. Shak, 
(sep-ten’tri-on), a. Northern. 
oll wptentrion blasts.’ Milton. [Rare.} 
trional tse 2 al tri-on-al),a. [L. sep- 
tentrivegliv, See above.) Northern; per- 
tuning tothe north ‘The Goths and other 
nfrional nations” Howell. 
Septentrionality (sep-ten'tri-o-nal"i-ti), n. 
Slate of being northern; ne inesa. 
(sep-ten’tri-on-al -li), adr. 
Northerly; towanls the north Sir T. 
Krum 


teptantrionate (sep-ten'tri-on-at), o/. 
pp. epieninionated; ppr. greg 
rating aco — toward the north Sir T- 
van, | 
Septet, Septette (scptet’), a [L. septem, 
In morc, a Somition for seven 
tices of instruments. 


Seip wey -al-li), 
In a seplic man- 


ae 9 be, Reaaae OF Bae 


| o 
Septicidal (sep-tl-si'dal {y \ 
a (Lo epiwm, a | : a 
tin, and coxa, to cut or 
divide See SEPTUM J 
Dirilimg at the or . 


4 mode of dehiscing in 
which the frait is re- 
aealved into ita compo- 
nent carpela, which eplit 
wnmnder through the slis- 
", Valves. a, Ons- 
sey -tis'i-tl), m Sepiments. ¢, Axis. 
of being 
epiic: tendency to precsars putrefaction. 
(sep-ti-fa’ri-us), a. [L. septifa- 
ruta, sevenfold, from aeplem, seven. ] 





= 


aD it: ag 

‘euring septa See SEPTUM. 
(sep-tifli-nus), a [L septem, 

ren. mini te pag i to flow] Flowing in seven 


Sepeifolious (eep-ti-fd'li-us), a. [L. aeptem, 


even, and folinm, ow leaf.) Having seven 
leaves. 

(sep'ti-form 
Parution, and trent 
atptum or | ebay rice 


a, [L septum, a 
pe.] Resembling 


seine pier «I es 


Literally real tg freon ah E artiilea ap- 

tos mode of dehiscing in which the 
from [| 

whether cart ma by their sides or 


erements 
by Fa meio of the placenta. 
ti-lat’é¢r-al), a. 
ven, and latus, Laterie, a4 do Having 
j, job; 
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to septa or dissepiments. 

on (sep-til'li-on), mn. [I septem 
seven.) In Eng, notation, a million 
to the seventh power: a number consisting 
of a unit followed by forty-two ciphera In 
French and Jtalian nofation, a unit followed 
by twenty-four ciphers. 

(sep'ti-mal), a. [L. septimws, 
seventh, from seplem, seven.) Relating to 
the number seven. 

sep’ ti-ma-na"ri-an),m. (LL. 
arplimana, a week, from L. sepfem, seven.] 
A monk on duty for a week in a monastery. 

Septimole (sep'ti-mOl), n. In music, a group 
: seven oe to be played in the time of 
our or six. 


Septisyllable (sep’'ti-sil-a-bl), mn. [L. w#ep- | 
tem, even, le syllable,] A word of seven 
syllables. 


jtuagenarian (sep'ti-a-je-na"ri-an), . 
[ SEPTUAGENARY.] A person seventy 


years of age; a person between seventy and | 


eighty years of age. 

(eap-thag en: a-ri),a@, [L. aep- 
tuagenarins, consisting of seventy, arptwa- 
gem, seventy each, from septem, seven.) 
Consisting of seventy or of seventy years; 

ining to a person seventy years olcL 
* Moses’s sepluagenary determination." Sir 
Sentneeunesy Browne. 


Septuagenary (sep-tii-aj’en-a-ri), n. A sep- | 


narian. 

Saptangesines (sep'ti-a-jes"i-ma), mn [L. 
eepluagestinus, seventieth.| The t ird Sun- 
day before Lent or before Quadragesima 
Sunday, so called because it is about seventy 
days before mal (os 

sep'til-a-jes"i-mal), a [See 
eit wry or of seventy 


above. ] Consistin 
abridged and sepluagesimal 


years. 
age." ‘Sir T. ee 
nt (sep'td-a-jint), nm [L. septua- 
mta, seventy, from weer seven.) A | 
jreek ver version of the Old Testament, usually 
pis age ah by the symbol LXX., so called 
er because it was approved. and sanc- 
flowed by the sanhedrim, or supreme coun- 
cil of the Jewish nation, which consisted of 
about seventy members, or because, accord- 
ing to tradition, ahout seventy men Were 
em loyed on the translation. It is reported 
by Josephus to have been made in the reign 
and by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, about 270 or 280 years before 
the birth of Christ. It is sw , how- 
ever, by modern critics that version of 
the several books is the work, not only of 
different hands, but of se times. It 


In bot. of or belonging | 


SEQUEL 


seven, and the term of quatuer, four. in 
anusie A quartette.) Same as Septet (which 


Fn ton p it septnplua, from 
ri sever | So d; seven times as 
much. 


Peptupia (sep'ti-pl), r.f. To make seven- 


lect any one firure to himself the condition of our 
globe, were the sun to be acne: 
Sir F. HericAet., 


Sepulchral (s4-pul’kral), a. [L. sepwlchralia, 
ftan sepuilchrum. See BEPULCHRE.] 1. Fer- 
taining to burial, to the grave, or to monu- 
ments erected to the memory of the dead; 
aa, a sepulchral stone; a sepulchral statue. 
Our wasted oil unprofitaldy burns, 

Like hidden lamps in old wefndicdrof ums, Comper, 
2 Suggestive of a sepulchre: hence, deep; 
grave; hollow in tone; aa, a sepulchral tone 
uf voice. ‘The solemn seprilchral piety of 
certain North-Eastern gospellers.’ J*ref. 
Blackie, —Sepulchral mouiid. See BARROW. 

(56-pil'kral-iz), c.¢. To ren- 
der sepulchral orsolemm [Rare 


| easing (sep'ul-kér), m = [L. 1 LAE 


is is provable that at first only the Pentateuch | 


Rt ~4 and Metheny pe books 
ally. e aagint was in use up 
to the time of our Saviour, and is that out 
of which most of the citations in the New 
Testament from the Old are taken. It is an 
invaluable help to the right understanding 


the Hebrew ye aur 
t (sep'ti-a-jint), a. Pertaining to 
the Septuagint; containec ‘in the Greek copy 
of the Old Testament. 


The Septuagint chrosolery makes fifteen hundred 
years more from the creation to Abraham, thao the 
present Hebrew copies of the Bible, Encyc. Ari, 

t (sep'ti-a-ri),n. [L. seplem, seven. ] 
Something composed of seven; a week, Ash, 
Septulate (sep'ti-lat), a. In bot, applied 

to fruita pile imperfect or false (topria) 
(eepitnta 1. pl. Septa ( 
a parti from sepio, to hedge in 


fence, ) A partition; a wall separating { ‘hs | 


cavities; specifically,(a) in bof. the partition 
of an ov or fruit pro- 
duced b oat ta of ue 
poe ee rou ogether 
onsolidated. (6) In 
anat, the plate or wall 
which separates from each 
other two ad 7 se 
ties, or whic des 
principal cavity Sato 9 
eral secondary ones; aa, 
the eepfum of the nose.— 
Septum cordu, the parti- 
tion between the two ventricles of the heart, 
Called also Septum Ventriculorwm.—Septum 
auricularum, the partition which separates 
the t from the left auricle of the heart, 
wm lueidum, the medullary substance 
whic separates the two lateral ventricles 
of the brain. — Septum transrersum, the 
diaphragm. — Septum nasi, the partition 
between the nostri 


Beptace (sep'ti-or), nm [Fr., ty eeeae nas 
re form, compounded of L. septem, 


h, Fr. ton: 





ng. sing: 3H, then; th, thin; 


| Sequacity (¢-kwas 









Sequacious (sé-kwii'shus), a. IL 


w, wig; 


sepelio, sepultum, to bury.) 1. A tomb; 
eh Ta cave, &c., forinterment; a burial 
va 


He rolled a great stone to the door of the sepv/rAre, 
and departed. AL, Savi, Go 


2 In eceles. arch, a recess for the reception 
of the holy élemnents consecrated on Maun- 
day Thursday till high-mass on Easter-iday. 
) (sep ul-kér, formerly also ae-pul’- 
ker), of. pret & pp. sepulcAred; ppr. se- 
pulchring. To bury; to inter; to entomb. 
‘Obscurely sepulchred_* Prior, ‘Where 
merit is not maleherat alive.” &, Jonson, 
And so sepuichered in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish tes 
on. 
An carthquake's spoil is repatchered below. Aprew, 


Sepulture (sep'ul-tir),n. [L.cepultura, from 


depelio, eepultwoa, to bury.) 1. Burial; in- 
terment; the act of depositing the dead 
body of a human being in a burial-place. 
‘Where we may royal sepultwre prepare." 
Dryden. —2 Grave; burial-place; sepulchre, 
Lamb; Cardinal Wiseman. 

When ye comen by my repwdtere 

Remembreth that your fellow reateth thera. 

i ener, 
ture (sep'ul-tar), v.t. To bury; to en- 

sd tu sepulchre. Cowper. [Rare. 
sequar, 
sequacia, from sequor, to fullow,] 1. Fallow. 
ing; attendant; not moving on indepen- 
dently ; disposed or tending to follow a 
leader. ‘The fond sequacious herd." Thom- 
fovi. 


Trees u ed left their place, 
Stgeacteus of the lyre. Drsaten. 
2+ Ductile; pliant; manageable. ‘The mat- 


ter being ductile and sequacious.” Kay.— 
3. Logically consistent and rigurous; cun- 
secutive in development or transition of 
thought. ‘The seywacious thinkers of the 
day.’ Sir W. Mamilton. 
The motions of his mind were dow, slemn, and 
repuanes., De Un iaer. 
| Bequaciousness (sé-kwi'shus-nes), n. State 
of being ntti ner nirgt lisposition to follow. 
*The servility and seyuactoumied of con- 
acience.” Jer. Taylor. 
‘i+ ti), #. [L. punanlen 
from wequar, Bee alwve, | ullowing 
or disposition to follow. Blind seyuacity 
of other men's votes.” Whitlock, 

It proved them to be bh heses, on which the 
credulows srgwacity of philowphers had bestowed 
the preswriptive authority of self-evident truths. 

Ser 0. famiiien, 
24 Ductility: pliableness. Bacon. 
uarious (5é¢-kwii'ri. cus), Following: 
seq une ious, Hoget. jars 
Sequel (sé wel) n. [Fr. Seis: L. sequela, 
uel, result, consequence, from eequer, to 
follow. ) 1 That which follows an fornia 
a continuation; a succeeding part; as, the 
gseguel of a man's adventures or history. 
e sequel of the tale.” Tennyson. 
O), let me say no more! 

Gather the srgeef by what went before. 

2 Consequence; result; event. 
The segue! of to-day unsolders all 
The goodiiest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this work] hulls record, Sesmyrow 


f. Consequence inferred; consequentialness. 
| Rare.) 


SA. 


What segue! is there in this pement? An arch- 
deacon i the chief deacon: eryy, be is sae At a deacon, 
Areigre ff. 


4 In Seols law, see under THIRLAGE. 


wh, whig: zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SEQUELA 





Sequela (s¢-kwe'la),n. pl. Sequelx (se-kwe'- 
16). [L., from eequur, tofollow. See SEQUEL, | 
One who or that which follows; as, (a) an ad- 
herent or band of adherents. ‘Coleridge 
and his sequela.’ G. P. Marsh, % Au in- 
ference: a conclusion; that which follows 
as the result of a course of reaso . | Ge 
quele, or thoughts suggested by the pre- 
ceding aphorisms.’ Coleridge. (¢) In pathol. 
the conse jnent of a disease; a morbid affec- 
tion which follows another, as anasarca 
after acarlatina, &c.—Sequela euria, in law, 
a suit of court. —Sequela couse, the process 
and depending issue of a cause for trial. — 

Sequence (sékwens), n (Fr. e¢guence, LL. 
sejuenutia, from L. sewers, seywentis, ppr. 
of seyuor, secufus, to follow.] L The state 
of being sequent; a following or coming 
after; succession. 

How artthouaking _ 
But by fair reguence and succession?) = S4ad, 
2 A particular onler of succession or follow- 
ing; arrangement; order. 

The cause proceedeth from a edent seqiee are 
and sericea of ine seasons of the yaar, Bacau : 
8. Invariable order of succession; an ob- 
served instance of uniformity in following: 
used frequently in this sense by metaphiy- 
sical writera in oppvaition to ejfect as fol- 
lowlng 4 cause. 

He who sees in the person of bis Redeemer a fact 
more stupendous and more majestic than all those 
observed seguences which men endow with an bmayi- 
nary ompipatence, and worship onder the name of 
Law—to him at least there will be nether diffeulty 
nor hesitation in supposing that Christ... did utter 
his mandate, and that the wind and the = obeyed. 

ror, 
4. A series of things following in a certain 
order; specifically, a set of cardsimmediately 
following cach other in the same suit, as 
king, queen, knave, &c.; thus we aay a se- 
quence of three, four, or five carla —S, In 
music, the recurrence of a harmonic pro- 
ion or melodic fiyure at a different 
ttch or in a different key to that in which 
t was first civen.—O. In the A. Cath. Cha 
hymn introduced into the mass on certain 
festival days, and recited or anng imme 
diately before the gospel and after the gra- 
dual, whence the name. 

Sequent bee Event )} @ [lL sepuenr, w- 
quentia, following. See above.) 1. Cun- 
Unuing in the same course or order; fol- 
lowing; succeeding. ‘Immediate sentence, 
then, and seywent death.” Shak, ‘Many 
sequent hours." Keats,—2. Following by lo- 
gical conse quence. 

Sequent (s4’kwent),n. 1.+ A follower. 

He hath framed a letter to a segaere/ of the str, t 
queen's. 4 
2. A sequence or 
asarecsult. [Kare, 

Sequential (s¢-kwen'shal), «a. Being in 
succession; snececding; fullowing. 

tially (s8-kwen'slial-li), ade. By 


Sejuenti 
seijlicnce ur succession. 

Sequester (sé-kwes'téer), 00 [Fr. edguestrer, 
L. sequestro, to put into the hands of an in- 
diferent person, as a deposit; from seyiuester, 
a trustee, a deposi or person Intrusted 
with a thing claimed by litigants.) 1. In 
law, (1) to separate from the owner for a 
time; to seize or take possession of, as the 
property and income of a debtor, until the 
Clainsa of creditors be satisfied. (5) To set 
asiile from the power of either party, as a 
matter at issue, by order of a court of law. 
In Scots law, see BEQUESTEATE Sce also 
SEQUESTRATION, 

Formerly the goods of a defemlant in chancery 
were, In the last resort, segursferrd and detained! to 
enforce the decrees of the coun, And sow the pro- 
fits of a benefice are segaeriere? to pay the clebts of 
ecclesiavics. Afuacksiowe, 
2. To put aside; to remove; to separate from 
other things. *To sequester his mind from 
all respect to an ensuing reward.’ South, 

1 liad wholly tegwertercad my civil aflairs, ice. 
3. To cause to retire or withdraw into ob- 
scurity; to seclude; to withdraw. 

Why are you reguester'a from all your train! Séasé, 


It was his tailor and hie cook, his fine fashions 


at liis French mgouts, which srgaerterra’ him. 


Sarat #, 
In this sense often used reflexively with | 


one's self, Khemaelees, and the like, ‘When 
nen most sequester themeeloes from action.’ 
Hooker. 

Sequester (sé-kwes'tér), ri =} To with- 
draw. ‘To aequevster out of the world into 
Atlantick and Utopian politicks." Miltou.— 
2. In daw, to renounce or decline, as a widow, 
any concern with the estate of her husbanil, 

Sequester (sé-kwes'tér), n. L? The act of 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; | mé, met, hér; 


uel; that which follows | 





pine, pin; 
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gequestering; sequestration; separation; ae- 


clusion. as eS rhe 
This hand lu 
A seguetier from liberty. es Sa, 
2 In daw, a person with whom two or more 
parties to a suit or cuntroversy deposit the 
subject of controveray; a mediator or re- 
feree between two parties; an umpire. Bow- 
vier, 


Sequestered (sé-kwes'térd), p. ania. 1. In | 


law, seized and detained for a time to satiafy 


ademand.—2 Secluded, private; retired; as, | 


a sequestered situation. 
Along the cool sxeguester'a’ wale of life 
They kept the noiseless tevor of their way. Gray. 
3. Separated from others; being sent or hay- 
ing gone into retirement. 
To the which © a poor reywerter’ al tag, 
That from iol ttemere nie tual fo 'en a bane, 
Did come to languish. ene, 
Bequestrable (sé-kwes'tra-bl), a. Capable 
of being sequestered or separated; subject 
or liable to seyuestration. 
Bequestrate (s5i-kwes'trit), of pret. & 
pp sequestrated; ppr. sequestrating. 1, In 
wm, to sequester; especially in Scots law, to 
take possession of for behoof of creditors; 


SERBONIAN 


height of upwards of 300 feet See Rep. 
WwoOD, J.AMMOTH-TREE. 
Seraglio (sé-ral’'yd), m. (It se io, an in- 
closure, 4 palace, the sultan’s harem, from 
Turk. serai, Per. aarai, a The seme 
of the Italian form has been inflnenced by 
serrare, to inclose, to shut, to shut up] 
1. A palace; specifically, the palace of the Sal- 
tan of Turkey at Constantinople. It is of im- 
mense size, and contains government build- 
ings, mosques, &c., as well as the sultan’s 
harem. Henve—@ A harem; a place for 
keeping wivea or concubines; and hence, a 
house of debauchery; a place of licentions 
pleasure. 

We've here no gaudy feminines to show, 

As you have hard in that great seragice, BE, Aros. 
3.4 An inclosire; a place to which certain 
persons are confined or limited. 

[went to Ghetto, where the Jews chwell aa in a bor 

by themselves. I[ iby the piece Jaden, whe 
their wemagiie beim, Evel re, 





| Berai (sé-ra), n. (Per. serai,a palace] In 


to take possession of, as of the estate of a | 


bankrupt, with the view of realizing it and 


distributing it equitably among the creii- 
ee oO set apart from others; to se- 
ude. 


In general contagions mare perish for want of ne- 
cessaries than by the mialymity of the disease, th 


.t 
being sepacstrufed from mankind, Arbuthiat.” 


Sequestration (sek-wes-tra‘shon), m 1. In 


law, (a) the separation of a thing in contro- 
versy from the possession of those who con- 
tendforit. (4)The setting apart of the poods 
and chattels of a de person to whom 
no one was willing to take out administra- 
tion. (c) A writ directed by the Court of 
Chancery to commissioners commanding 
them to enter the landa anil seize the goods 
of the person — whom it is directed. 
Tt may be issued against a defendant who is 
in contempt by reason of Wegeae or refusal 
to appear or answer or to obey a decree of 
court. (d) The act of ring 4 property from 
the owner for a time till the reuta, issues, 
and profite satisfy a demand; especially, iu 
eccles, practice a species of execution fordebt 
in the case of a beneficed clergyman issued 
wy the bishop of the diocese on the re 
of a writ to that effect. The profits of the 
lenefice are paid over to the creditor until 
his claim is satisfied. (e) The gathering of 
the fruits of a vacant benefice fur the use of 
the next incumbent. () The seizure of the 
property of an individual for the use of the 
state, particularly apie: to the seizure by 


a belligerent power of delta due by its aub- | 
jects to the enemy. (7) In Scots law, the | 


seizing of a hankrupt's estate, by decree of a 
competent court, for behoof of the creditors. 
2. The act of sequestering or the state of 
being sequestered or set aside; separation; 
retirement; seclusion from aociety. 


When Squire and Priest and they who round then 


thy elt 
In miatic ogaccinnfioa—all dependent 
Upan the Pedlar's toill—supplie! their wants 
Or pleased their fancies with the wares he brought, 
Mera recrty, 
+ Disunion; disjunction; division; rupture. 
‘Without any meguestrmpeal of elementary 
principles." Boyle. 
It wasa viclent commencement, and thou shalt sec 
an answerable negrigsfrstion, Sarak, 
uestrator (sek’wes-tratér), m 1. One 
who 
sion of it for a time to satisfy a demand out 
of its rents or profita,—2. One to whom the 
keeping of sequestered property is com- 
nuitted. 
Sequestrum (sé-kwes'trum), n. [L se- 
wiro, to sever.) In pethel. the portion of 
woe Which is detached in necrosis. 
Sequin (s@’kwin), nm [Fr, sequin, from It. 
zecehino, from zecca, the mint, from Ar. #it- 
kah, sekkah, a stamp, adie.) A gold enin 


nesters property or takes the posses- | 


first struck at Venice about the end of the | 


thirteenth century. In size it resembled a 
ducat, and in valne was equivalent to about 
Oe. dd. sterling. Coins of the same name 
but varying in value were issued by other 
states. 


Sequola (sé-kwoi'a), n. (Native Californian | 


naine.) A North-western American genuaol 


conifers, otherwise called Wellingtonia, con- | 


sisting of two species only—S. sempervirens, 
the red-woml of the timber trade, and 3. gi- 
gantea, the Wellingtonia of our gardens and 
the big or mammoth tree of the Americans. 
Both attain gigantic dimensions, reaching a 


note, not, miéve; tbe, tub, byll; 


Beral (sé'ral), a. 


Serape (se-ri'pa), n. 


Serb (s¢rb), n. 


Eastern countries, a place for the acoom- 
modation of travellers; a caravaneary; a 
khan. 

Kiy baat on shore, my galley on the sem; 

Oh, more than ciuci and srraa tome. 2 yree. 
[L. sero, late.) Zit. late; 
applied to the last of Prof. H. Rogers’ fifteen 
divisions of the palmozeic strata in the Ap- 

“achian chain of North America, 

bumen (sé'ral-bi-men),". [Serwm and 
albumen.) Albumen of the blood: so called 
to distinguish it from ovalbumen, or the 
albumen of the white of an . from which 
it somewhat differs in ite chem reaction. 
(se-rang’), nm Aw East Indian name 
for the boatewain of a vessel. 
A blanket or sciawl 
worn 48 an outer garment by the Mexicans 
and othernatives of Spanish North America 


Seraph (scr‘af), ». pl. Seraphs: but some- 


times the Hebrew plural Seraphim fs used. 
[From Heb. saraph, to burn, to be eminent 
or noble.) An angel of the highest order. 
As full, a5 perfect in vile man that mourns 
As the rapt rerayé that adores and burms, gle. 
Beraphical (se-rafik, se-rafTk 
al), a. 1, Pertaining to a seraph ; angetic; 
sublime; ns, aie pa ih seraphic fer- 
your.—2. Pure; refined from sensuality. 
He at last descends 
To hike with lets nerapAsr ends Swift. 
3%. Burning or inflamed with love or zeal. 
Love is curious of littl things, to be of 
angelical purity, of perfect innocence, and serape- 


| deny fervour, Fer, Tayler. 
| Seraphically Ge Sather), ade. In the 
manner of a seraph; serplically. 
Seraphicalness (se-raf‘ik-al-nes), m= The 
state or yuality of being seraphic. [Rare.| 
Seraphicism (se-raf‘is-izm), m. qua- 
lity of being seraphic. Cudworth. 


Seraphim (eer'a-fim). n.pl. See SERAPH. 
Seraphina, Sera 


Phine (ser-a-[f'na, ser’a- 
fén), m [From wip’ 48 d A ered wind- 
instrument the tones of which are generate! 
by the play of wind upon metallic reeds, ss 
in the accordion. It was the precursor of 
the harmonium. 

(se-ri'pis), n The Greek name of a 
deity whose worship was introduced Into 
Egypt in the reign of Ptolemy I. He was 
considered os a combination of Osiris mod 
Apia. His worship extended luto Aaia Minor 
and Greece, and was introduced inte Rome. 

cier, uler (se-ras‘kér), », (Fr. 
serasquier, from . we — ser, seri, 
head, chief, and aster, anarmy.] A Turk- 
ish general or commaniler of land forces. 
This title is given by the Turks to every 
general having command of a — 
army, but especially to the commander-in- 

chief and minister at war. 
te (se-ras‘kér-it), ». The office 


of a seraskier. 
‘ [Native form.] A native or 
inhabitant of Servia. 
(sér-bé'ni-an), @ Applied to a 
hog or lake in Egypt surrounded by 


— 
aArgee 
hills of loose sand, which, being blown into 


it, afforded a treacherous footing, whole 
armies attempting to cross it having been 
swallowed up. Hence the phrase 
bey has passed into a proverb, signify 
a dificult or complicated situation 
which it is almost impossible to extricate 
one's self; a mess; a confused condition of 
affairs. -'No Serbonian bey deeper than a 
£5 rating would prove to be,” Disraels. 
A i s 
Ratwist Dandate sed Mount Casas S,_ 
Where armies whole have sank. AUT or. 


oil, pound; wu, 8c. abune; f, Sec. fey. 


SERCEL 





Gerce] (ser'acl), wm See SaARCcEL 

Gere (er), a. Dry; withered: sear. ‘One 
sick willow wre and samall’ Trnayaon. 

Beret (ier), on. «(Fr serre, aclaw.] A claw 
talon Chapman. 

Bareln (se-raf), a (Fr. serein, night dew, 
from L eerura, a late hour, but affected by 
Levens, serene] A mist or excessively 
toe nin which falls from a cloudless aky, a 


Serenade (wer-@-ndd'), m [Fr. #rénade, 
from Ik eereectta, a serenade, night-music, 
char and ine weather at night, from L 
avons, clear. fair, bright.] Music per- 
formal in the open air at night; uanally, 
aw culertainment of music given in the 
night by a lover to his mistress under her 
woiew Such masic issometimes performed 
@imark of esteem and good-will towards 
distintuished persona. The name is also 
greet toa piece of music characterized by 
the coft repeee which is supposed to be in 
harmony with the stillness of night. See 
SEREVATA 

Shad | the oth boos’ nigel rest invade 

iit Ser den deur eith some vile teremaods ! J -perrit. 


Serenade (ser-€-n4id*), v.t pret & pp. sere- 
naded: ppt. aerenadiag. To entertain with 
ry e or nocturnal masic. 

Bz coofineed] to sereaaale her every morning till 
ie gece wag charmed with his hamwony, 


SJ Aecioier, 
Serenade (eer—-nad), ci = To perform ser- 
made or pocturnal music. 
Aes seg ht os well peed? in Greenland of in 
= eo. Tatier. 
Serenader (eer-@-nAd'tr), mn. One who ser- 
@edes of performs nocturnal music. 
Serenata (ser-é-ni'ta), mn, In music, ori- 
gimally a serenade, but latterly applied to a 
eantats having a pastoral subject, and toa 
work of large ) propor tinan, in the form, to 
tome extent, of a symphony. 
Serenata! (serd-ndt’),n. Aserennle. Wilton. 
Berene (e-rén’), a [Lo eerewus, serene; 
allied by Curtias with Gr. seirinos, hot, 
scorching. sald of summer heat, Seirios, Si- 
Tima and Shr weer, heaven, ewer, the sun.) 
L Clear or fair, and calm; placid; quiet; 
aero aky; a serene air. 
Sowits ive inspired 
in regen mail, of calm and orrene air. Af titan. 
Tt oa, are io glory, mounts the sky, Fur. 
2 Calm: onruffled: undisturbed: as, a #- 
re expect, a ecreéme menial. 
Hard by 


Seed re Cupids watching silently. eer. 


1 An epithet or form of address restricted to | 


the overeign princes of Germany, and the 
Gemben of their families; as, hia aerene 
hishnes prince so and so. ‘To the most 
era? Prince Leopold, Archdokeof Austria.” 
Viton — Drop eerene, the disease of the eye 
ihown a8 guffa serena; amaurosis or black 
Glarsct Milton, 
Serene (s6-rén’), n. 1, Clearness. 

5 met obscures, nor cloud, mor speck, nor stain, 
Beeais the arerac of heotwem. Werdreerik. 


cae tranquillity; calmnesa [Poeti- | 
J 


Ta their master is denied 
To thare their sweet ferris, 
i The cold damp of evening; blight or on- 
wholesome air 
Sone ser leat me, or dire seman” strike 
Tht my otfending face. . Pe rrnter. 
{In this sense the anme as Serein (which 
ee) | 
Serene (sé-rén’), vt B ii & pp. serened; 
ppr wrening. To make clear and calm; to 


Foun,’ 


Haaren and carth, as W contending, vie 
To rare htt berg and serree his soul, J Aorsren, 
2 Toclear; to brighten. [Rare] 
Take care 

Thy geoeldy beverage to eereue and drive 

Prec parent the baser ropy ler. F. Phalips. 
ferenely (2é-rén'li), ade. 1 Calmly; quietly. 

Tiee setumag sen pow shone serenely bright. Pope 


* With uwnruflied co coolly: deliber- 
ately ‘That men would, without shame or 
fear. confidently and serenely break a rule." 


Leche 
G@ereneness (s@-rén'nes), n. The state of 
being we rene; serenity. ‘ The aerenencas of 
ahealithfal conscience.” Feltham. 
Serenitude?) (eé-ren‘i-tid),.m. Calmness. Wot- 


A 
Gerentty (e@ren7-ti), = [Fr sérénit’, L 
ereniiasz, Ree SEHKENE) L. The quality or 


coodition af being serene; clearness; calm- 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g,90; j, job; 





phenomenmn oot unusual in tropical cli- 





37 
bess, quietness; stillness; peace; as, the se- 
renily of the air or aky. 

A general peace and serenity newly mcceeded a 
general trouble, Sir ik’, Female. 
2 Calmness of mind; evenness of temper; 
undisturbed state; coolness. 

I cannot see how aay men should trainsgress those 
Moral rules with confidence and rerenigy. Locbe. 
3. A title of respect or courtesy; serene 
highness. ‘The sentence of that court now 
Belt ho your serenity.’ Milton. 

Serf (s¢rf), n. [Fr., from L. serous, a slave, 

from «rcio, to be a slave] <A villein; one 
of those who in the middle ages were in- 
capable of holding property, were attached 
to the land and transferred with it, and 
linble to feudal services of the lowest de- 
scription; a forced labourer attached to an 
estate, as formerly in Russia 


| Serfage, Serfdom (s¢rf’aj, sArf'dom),n. The 


state or vonditivn of a serf. 

Serfhood, Serfism (sérf‘hud, sérfizm), n. 
Same os Serfaye, 

Serge (a¢rj]), ». (Fr. serge, It. sargia, a 
coverlet, sarg@no, serge; origin doubtful. 
Diez suggests L. sericum, silk, Ar. saracka.) 
A kind of twilled worsted cloth of inferior 
quality.—Silk erge, a twilled silken stuff 
used by tailors for lining garments. 

Serge (serj), n (Fr. cierge, a wax taper; L 
cereus, Waxed, cera, Wax.] In the A Cath. 
Ch. a name given to the large wax candles, 
sometimes weighing several pounds, burned 


before the altar. 
The office of a 


Sergeancy ( sir'jan-si), n. 
sergeant or serjeant-at-law, 

Sergeancy, Sergeantcy (sir'jan-si, sir’- 
janut-ai), nm. Same as Serpeaniship. 
Sergeant (siirjant), mn. [Also written ser- 
jJeant. From Fr, sergenf, O Fr. serjent, ori- 
ginally a servant, a servitor, from L. serviens, 
sermientis, ppr. of servic, to serve (servient-, 
sercjent-, serjemf. Bee ARRIDGE))] LtA 
squire, attendant upon a prince or noble- 
man,—2. A sheriffs officer; a bailiff. See 


pecially d 
Stel seepeere, deat 
Is strict im hus arrest. ™ Shak. 

& A non-commissioned officer in the army 
in the grade next alwve corporal. Te is 
appointed to see discipline observed, to 
teach the soldiers their drill, and also to 
command emall bodies of men as escorts 
anil the like. Every company has four ser- 
geants, of whom the senior is the colour. 
sergeant (which see). <A superior class are 
the staf-sergeasits (se¢ STAFF-SERGEANT); 
and above all is the sergeant-major (which 
ace). — Covering sergeant, a sergeant who, 
during the exercise of a battalion, stands 
or moves behind each officer commanding 
or acting with a platoon or company.— 
Lance sergeant, a corporal acting as a ser- 
geant in a company.—Poy sergeant, a ser- 
geant appointed to pay the men and to ac- 
count for all disbursements — White ser- 
geant, a term of ridicule for a lady who in- 
terferesin military matters. See aleo DRILL- 
SERGEANT, QUARTERMASTER-SERGEANT. — 
4 A lawyer of the highest rank in England. 
See SERJEANT,—6& A title given to certain 
of the sovereign's servanta. See SEMJEANT. 
6 A police-oficer of superior rank, [The 
two orthographies sergeant and serjeant are 
both well authorized, but in the legal sense, 
and as applied to certain officers of the royal 
household, of municipal and legislative 
bodies, the latter spelling ia the one usually 
adopted. ] 

Sergeant-major (sir'jant-ma-jér), mn. In 
the anny, the highest non-commissioned 
officer ina regiment. He acts a5 assistant 
to the adftutunt. 


| Sergeantry, Sergeanty («ir-jant-ri, sir’- 


ant-j),m Same aa Serpeantry. 
ergeantship (sir jant-ship), n. The office 
of a sergeant. 

Serial (sé’ri-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a series; 
consisting of, constituted by, or having the 
nature of a series —2 In bef. of or pertain- 
ing torows. Asa (rray.—Serial homelogy, 
in rool, the homolocy or similarity exhibited 
by organs or structures following each other 
in a straight line or series in certain animals 
(eq. the joints of a lobater’s body). 

Serial (se'ri-al), vw 1. A tale or other com- 
position commenced in one number of a 
periodical work, and continued in succes- 
sive numbers —2 A work or publicatien 
jasued in successive numbers; a periodical. 

Beriality (9@-ri-al'i-ti), m The state or con- 
dition of folluwing in successive order; se- 
quence. 

When we interrogate comsciousnesc, we find that 





SERIFORM 





though the general sertirdrty of the changes is obvi- 
ous, there are many experiences which make us hesi- 
tate to assert complete serialty. Hf. Spencer. 


(sé@ri-al-li), adr. In a series or 
in regular order; as, arranged serially. 

Serlate (sé’ri-at), a. Arranged in a series or 
succession; pertaining to a series. 

Seriately (sé'ri-At-li), ado. In a regular 
series. 

Seriatim (sé-ri-a’tim), adv. [L] In regular 
order; one after the other. 

Sericeous (sé-rish’us), a. (L. sericeus, from 
sericum, silk.) 1. Pertaining to silk: con- 
sisting of silk; silky. —2. In bot. covered 
with very soft hairs pressed close to the sur- 
face; as, a sericeous leaf. 

Sericulture (sé’ri-kul-tur), 1. (LL serieum, 
silk, and cultura, cultivation.) The breed- 
ing and treatment of silkworms. Tomlinson. 

Sericulturist (sé-ri-kul’ti-rist), x. A culti- 
vator of silkworms. 

Sericulus (sé-rik’d-lus), n. (From L. sert- 
cum, silk, from its glossy plumage.) A 
genus of Australian insessorial birds belong- 
ing to the family of the orioles. S. chryso- 
cephalus is known by the name of the Re- 

ent-bird. See REGENT-BIRD. 
erie,t nn Series. Chaucer. 

Seriema (ser-i-é’ma), n. [The Brazilian 
name.) The Dicholophus cristatus of Iiger, 
8 grallatorial bird of the size of a heron, 
inhabiting the great mountain plains of 
Brazil, where its sonorous voice often breaks 
the silence of the desert. It is a bird of 
retired habits. It is protected on account 
of its serpent-killing habits. Written also 

‘artama and Ceriema. 

Series (sé’réz or séri-éz), n. sing. and pl. 
{L., same root as sero, to join, to weave to- 
gether; Gr. aeira, a cord; Skr. sarat, sarit, a 
thread.) 1. A continued succession of similar 
things, or of things bearing a similar re- 
lation to each other; an extended order, 
line, or course; sequence; succession; as, a 
eet Ot kings; a series of calamitous 
even 


During some years his life was a serses of triumphs. 
ASlacamuday. 

2 In geol. a set of strata sessing some 
coiInmon mineral or fossil characteristic; as, 
the greensand series; the Wenlock scries, 
&. —3. In chem. a group of compounds, 
each containing the same radical. —4 In 
arith. and alg. a number of terms in suc- 
cession, increasing or diminishing according 
to a certain law. The usual form of a scries 
is aset of terms connected by the signs + 
or —.—Anithmetical series, a series in which 
each term differs from the preceding by 
the addition or subtraction of a constant 
number or quantity; or it is a series in 
which the terms increase or decrease by a 
common difference, as 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &., 
or 10, 8, 6, 4, 2,0, —2, -4, -—6, &c. Alge- 
braically, a,a+d, a+2d, a+3d, a+4d, &c.; 
or z, z-d, 2—2d, z—3d, z—4d, &c.; where 
a represents the least term, z the greatest, 
and d the common difference.— A circular 
series, one Whose terms depend ‘on circular 
functions, as sines, cosines, &c.—A converg- 
tng series is one in which the successive 
terms become less and less.—A diverging 
series, one in which any term is greater 
than the preceding. — An exponential series, 
one whose terms depend on exponential 
quantities. — The general terin of a series is 
a function of some indeterminate quantity 
z, which, on substituting successively the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, &., for x, produces the 
terms of the series.—Geometrical series, a 
series in which the terms increase or de- 
crease by a common multiplier or common 
divisor, termed the common ratio. See 
PROGRESSION. — Jndeterininate series, one 
whose terms proceed by the powers of an 
indeterminate quantity. — When the number 
of terms is greater than any assignable npum- 
ber, the series is said to be tnyintte.— Law 
of a series, that relation which subsists be- 
tween the successive terins of a series, and 
by which their general term may be denoted. 
—A loyarithin series, one whose terms de- 
pend on logarithms.— A recurring series, 
one in which each term is a certain constant 
function of two or more of the preceding 
terms; as, 1+32+427+7254 11274, &c.— 
Summation of series, the method of finding 
the sum of a series whether the number of 
terms be finite or infinite. See PEOGRES- 
SION. 

Seriform (seri-form), a. (L. Seres, the Chi- 
nese, and furna, form] Applied toa sec- 
tion of the Altaic family of languages, com- 
prising the Chinese, Siamese, Burmese, £c. 








h, Fr. ton, ng, sing; TH, “Mien; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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Serin (ser'in), n. (Fr.] A song-bird of the 
tinch tribe Fringilla serina), found in the 
central parts of Europe. It has a small, 
horny, and short bill; and its habits are 
mostly similar to those of the canary bird. 

Seringue (se-ring’ga), n. (Pg. seringa, a sy- 

ringe, , caoutchouc having been first used to 

e syringes.] A South American name 

for the caoutchouc-tree, a species of Si- 
phonia. 

Serio-comic, Serio-comical (sé’ri-6-kom”- 
ik, s6’ri-6-kom’ik-al), a. Having a mixture 
of seriousness and comicality. 

Serious (sé’ri-us), a. [Fr. s¢rieuz, L. serius, 
serious, earnest.) 1. Grave in manner or 
disposition; solemn; not light, gay, or vola- 
tile; as, a serious man; a serious habit or 
Seepnition. ‘ A weighty and a serious brow.’ 


He is always serious, yet there is about his manner 
a graceful ease. Macaulay. 

2. Really intending what is said; being in 
earnest; not jesting or making a false pre- 
tence. 

I hear of peace and war in newspapers; but I am 
never alarmed, except when Iam inforined that the 
sovereigns want treasure: then I know that the mon- 
archs are serious. Disraels. 

3. Important; weighty; not trifling. 


I'll hence to London ona sersvus matter. SAsk. 


4. Attended with danger; giving rise to ap 
rehension; as, a serious illness.—5. Deeply 
gertoare with the importance of religion. 

ously (sé‘ri-us-li), adv. In a serious 
manner; gravely; solemnly; in earnest; 
without levity; as, to think seriously of 
amending one’s life. 

Juno and Ceres whisper sertously. Skak. 


Seriousness (séri-us-nes), n. 1. The con- 
dition or quality of being serious; gravity 
of manner or of mind; solemnity; as, he 
spoke with great seriousness, or with an air 
of seriousness.—2. Earnest attention, par- 
ticularly to religious concerns. 

That t spirit of religion and sersousness vanished all 
at on Atterbury. 
Serjania (ser-ja’ nia), n. {In honour of Paul 
Serjeant, a French friar and botanist.) An 
entirely tropical South American and West 
Indian § nus of plants, nat. order Sapinda- 
cer. e species are climbing or twining 
shrubs eat tendrils, with divided leaves 
and white flowers arranged in racemes. 
Some of them possess very polsonous pro- 
perties. S. triternata is acrid and narcotic, 
and employed for the purpose of stupefying 


Serjeant (sirjant), n. (Fr. sergent. See 
SERGEANT.) 1. Yormerly, an officer in Eng- 
land, nearly answering to the more modern 
bailiff of the hundred; also, an officer whose 
duty was to attend on the sovereign, and 
on the lord high steward in court, to arrest 
traitors and other offenders. This officer is 
now called serjeant-at-arms. A similar offi- 
cer, termed a serjeant-at-arms, attends the 
lord-chancellor: another, the speaker of the 
House of Commons, and another the Lord- 
mayor of London on solemn occasions. — 
Common serjeant, an officer of the city of 
London who attends the lord-mayor and 
court of aldermen on court days, and is in 
council with them on all occasions. —2. Milit, 
see SERGEANT, which for this sense is the 
usual spelling. 3 In England, a lawyer of 
the highest rank. He is called serjeant-at- 
law, serjeant-countor, or serjeant of the 
coif. By ancient custom the common law 
judges were always admitted to the order 
of serjeants before sitting as judges, but 
this practice was abolished in 1874. A ser- 
jeant is appointed by writ or patent of the 
crown. —Serjeants of the household, officers 
who execute several functions within the 
royal household, as the serjeant-su 
&c. — Inferior serjeanta, serjeants o the 
mace in corporations, officers of the county, 
&c. There are also serjeants of manors, 
&c. See SERGEANT. —Serjeants’ inn, a so- 
ciety or corporation consisting of the entire 
body of serjeants-at-law. See under INN.— 
King’s or queen's serjeant, the name given 
tu one or more of the serjeants-at-law, whose 
presumed duty is to plead for the king in 
causes of a public nature, as indictments for 
treason, &c. 

Serjeant-at-arms (sir jant-at-irmz), n. See 
SERJEANT. 

Serjeant-countor (sir jant-kount-or), n. A 
srieantabip ( 

Sarjeantship (sérjant-ship),n. The office 
ofa a serjeant-at-law. Called also Serjeancy, 

antey. 

Be) eanty, Serjeantry (sirjant-i, eur jant. | 


Fate, far, fat, fall, 











mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ri), n. An honorary kind of English tenure, 
on condition of service due, not to any lord, 
but to the king only. Serjeanty is of two 
kinds, grand serjeanty and petit sergeanty. 
Grand serjeanty is a particular kind of 
knight service, a tenure by which the ten- 
ant was bound to attend on the king in per- 
son, not merely in war, but in his court, 
and at all times when summoned. Petit 
serjeanty was a tenure in which the services 
stipulated for bore some relation to war, 
but were not required to be executed per- 
sonally by the tenant, or to be performed 
to the person of the king, as the payment 
of rent in implements of war, as a bow, a 
pair of spurs, a sword, a lance, or the like. 
Sermocinationt (sér-md’si-na”’shon), 2. 
[L. sermocinatio, from sermocinari, to dis- 
course. See SERMON.) Speech-making. ‘ Ser- 
mocinations of ironmongers, felt-makers, 
cobblers, broom-men.’ Bp. Hail. 
Sermocinator t (sér-m6’si-na”’tor), n. (See 
above.) One that makes sermonsor speeches. 
‘Obstreperous sermocinators.’ Hovcell. 
Sermon (sér’mon), n. (L. sermo, sermnonia, 
speech, urse, connected discourse, from 
sero, to join together. } 1.¢ A spe.ch, dis- 
course, or writing.—2. A discourse delivered 
in public, especially by a clergyman or 
preacher, for the purpose of religious in- 
struction or the inculcation of morality, 
and grounded on some text or passage of 
Scripture; a similar discourse written or 
printed, whether delivered or not; a homily. 
His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 
A living sermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 
8 A serious exhortation, rebuke, or reproof; 
an ee on one’s conduct or duty. 
f 
Sermon | ser’mon), v.t. 1.¢ To discourse of, 
as ina sermon. Spenser.—2. To tutor; to 
lesson; to lecture. ‘Come, sernnon me no 
further.’ Shak. 
Sermon (sér’mon), v.i. 
liver a sermon. hilton. 
Sermoneer (sér-mon-ér’), n. A preacher of 
sermons; a sermonizer; a sermonist. B. Jon- 


son; Thackeray. 
Sermonic, Sermonical (sér-mon’ik, sér- 
mon‘ik-al), a. Like a sermon; hortatory. 
‘Conversation . grave or gay, satirical 
or sermonic.’ Prof. Wilson. ([Rare. 

Sermoning (sér’mon-ing),n. The act of 
preaching or teaching; hence, discourse; in- 


struction; advice. ‘A weekly charge of 


sermont Milton. 
Sermoniah (sér’mon-ish), a. Resembling a 
Sermon (Rare } 

Sermonist (s¢ér’'mon-ist),n. A writer or de- 
liverer of sermons. 

Sermonium (sér-m6’ni-um), n. (L.) An in- 
terlude or historical pley formerly acted by 
the inferlor orders of the Catholic clergy, 
assisted by youths, in the body of the 
church. 

Sermonize (sér’mon-iz), v.i. pret. & pp. ser- 
monized ; ppr. sermonizing. 1. To preach; 
to discourse. 


In sailor fashion roughly sermonizing 
On providence and trust in Heaven. TJennyson. 


2. To inculcate rigid rules. ‘The dictates 
of a morose and sermonizing father.’ Ches- 
terfield.— 3 To make sermons; to compose 
or write a sermon or sermons. 

Sermonize (sér’mon-iz), v.¢. pret. & pp. ser- 
monized; ppr. sermonizing. To preach a 
sermon tw; to discourse in a sermonizing 
way to; to affect or influence, as hy a ser- 
mon. ‘Which of us shall sing or sermonize 
the other fast asleep.’ Landor. 

Sermonizer (sér’mon-iz-ér), n. One who 
sermonizes; a preacher. 

Serolin, Sero @ (ser’6-lin), 7. (L. serum.) 
A veculiar kind of fat contained in the 
blood. It is a mixture of several sub- 
stances. 

Seroon, Seron (se-ron’, se-ron’), n. (Sp. 
seron, a frail or basket. J 1. A weight vary- 
ing with the substance which it measures. 
anus a seroon of almonds is the quantity of 

lbs; of anise-seed, from 8 to 4 cwt.— 

bale or package made of hide or leather, 
or formed of pieces of wood covered or 
fastened with hide, for holding drugs, &c.; 
a cervon. 

Seroset (sé’rés), a. Watery; servus. Dr. 
Mt, More. 


Serosity (se-ros‘i-ti), n. [(Fr. sérosité. See 
SERUM } 1. The state of being sernus.—2. A 
serous fluid; serum; the watery part of the 
blood which exudes from the serum when 
it is coagulated by heat. Dunglison. 

Serotine (sé’ro- tin), n. (Fr. s¢rotine, L 
serotinus, late.] A species of European bat, 


To compose or de- 





note, not, mdve; tibe, tub, byll; 


the Vespertilio or Scotophilus serotinus. It 
is somewhat rare in England, but common 
in France, of a chestnut colour, solitary ia 
its habite, frequenting forests, and of 
ght. 
Serotinous (sé rot'in-us), a. (L. serotinus, 
from serus, late.} In bot. appearing late in 
a season, or later than some other allied 


. (Fr. séreuz. See SERUM) 
; like whey: applied to that 
part of ‘the blood which separates in 
ation from the grumous or red part; 
to the fluid which lubricates a serous mem- 
brane.—2 Pertaining to serum. — Serous 
membrane. See MEMBRANE. 
(sér’penz), n. [L., a serpent) A 
northern constellation. See SERPENT. 
Serpent er pen) 9. {l. serpens, serpentis, 
from serpo, to creep; Skr. sarpa, 
serpent, from orp, oto creep. to go} 1. An 
ophi ian reptile without feet; asnake. Ser- 
pents are extremely elongated in form, and 
they move by means of muscular contractions 
of their bodies Their hearts have two auri- 
cles s and one ventricle. Thisis the widest use 
the term nt. This term is likewise 
oiied to a family of ophidian reptiles w: 
comprises all the genera without a sternum, 
and without any vestige of a shoulder, &e. 
In Cuvier’s arrangement serpents constitute 
the order Ophid See OPHIDIA.—2 In 
astron. a constellation in the northern hemi- 
sphere. See OPHICCHUS.—3. A powerful bass 
musical instrument, consisting of a long 
conical tube of wood covered with leather, 
having a mouth-piece, ventages, and and kes, 
and bent in a serpentine form; 
name. Its compass is said to ‘be from B 
flat below the bass-staff to C in the third 
space of the treble-clef—4 Fig. a subtle 
or malicious person.—5. A kind of firework 
having a serpentine motion as it passes 
through the air.—Serpent-stones or snake- 
stonea, popular names sometimes applied to 
the ammonites 
Serpent (sér’pent), v.i. To wind like a ser- 
nt; to meander. ‘Th 


sér-pen-ta'ri-a), n. A trivial 
name given several plants that have 
been reputed to be remedial of snake bites, 
as Aristolochia Serpentaria, &c. See SNAKE- 
Pina 

ntarius (sér-pen-tiri-us), n. A con 
eer. tion in the northern hemisphere. 
Called also 


tuchus 
Serpentary eér’pen-ta-ri), n. A plant, the 


Serpentary at (oerpet ta-ri-rit), 2. The 
-roo n-ta-ri-r&t), 2 
root of Aristolochia wtaria, a North 


American plant used in medicine asa tonic, 
stimulant, diaphoretic, and febrifuge. 

Serpent- -boat (sér’pent-bét), n. See Pam- 
BAN MANCHE (tr tz), 

rpent - charmer pent-chirm-ér), n. 
One who charms or professes to charm ser- 
pents; one who makes serpents obey his will. 

t-cucumber (sér pent-k0-kum-bér), 

A plant of the genus Trichosanthes, 

T. colubrina, so called from the remarkable 
serpent-like appearance of its fruits. 

Serpent -eater (sér’pent-ét-ér), n. A bird 

of Africa that devours serpents; the secre- 
tary-bird (Gypogeranus serpentarius). Bee 

peeneT Ry. (at t-fens), n. 

Tpent-r1ence pent-fens), A zigzag 
fence made b P lacing the ends of the rails 
upon each o 

Serpent - - fish “(sér’pent-fish ), ns. Same as 

Band- 

Serpentiform (sér-pent'i-form), a a. Having 
the form of a serpent; serpen 

Serpentigenous (sér-pen-tij’ en-us), @. Bred 
of a serpent. 

Serpentine (s¢r’pen-tin).a. (L se finua, 
from serpens, serpentis, a serpent.) 1. Per- 
taining to or resembling a serpent; having 
the qualities of a serpent; subtle. “To free 
him from so serpentine acompanion.’ Sir 
P. Sidney.—2. Winding or turning one way 
and the other, like a mo aati. orl 
fractuous; ; meandering: spi 
a serpentine road or course; a o corponitims 
worm of a astill.—3. In the manege, applied 
to a horse’s tongue when he is constantly 
moving it, and sometimes passing it over 
the bit. — ‘Serpentine verse, a verse which 
begins and ends with the same word. The 
following are examples :— 

Crescit amor nummi, quantum 


ipsa pecunia crescit. 
Greater grows the love of pelf, as pelf itself grows 
greater. 


Ambo florentes ztatibus, Arcades ambo. 
Both in the spring of life, both. 
oil, pound; ti, Se. abune; , So. fey. 
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(air pene tit), n. A rock, gene- 
unstratified, which is principally com- 
posed of hydrated silicate of magnesia. com- 
monly asaciated with altered 


peculiar 
ment of ita colours, sores the distincti ve 
characters of serpentine. Serpentine is 
often ea eart allixal to the harder varieties 
of pleatite and potstone. It presents two 
varieties, precious serpentine and common 
erpenune. ee soft enough to be easily 
cut or turned, otine admits of a high 
polish, and is much mused for the manufac- 
tare of ne (+ epentin), =i gon | ’ 
Serpentine ser pen- AS a 
erpafined; ppr. serpentining. wad 
like « serpent: to meander. 
Is these Coir wales bey seatere: ariel t piSaars 
Bhar Gaadalquinit mrératiaer with ease. 






tine manner | 
(ae -ti-nus),a Relating 
as of the nature of, or resembling serpen- 





serpentine (s#r'pen-tiz) v.i. pret & pp. ser- 
peatund; ppr. eerpentizing. To wind; to 
tum or bend, first in one direction and 
ten ia the opposite: to meander; to ser- 
pentine [Rare 
atom the door, 


and arrdenti 
ore thas Foe Gan cenceire. #f. iP aipale. 
(sérpent-lik), a. Like a ser- 


(s#r’pent-ri), mn. 1. A windi 
like that of a serpent.—2. A place infeste 
by aoe [Rare in both senses. } 

(ae te-tung, mn. 1A 
ossum, 60 called 
a; adder’s-tongue. 
t Auane given to the fossil teeth of o spe- 
because they resemble tonguea | 
Bore aAr’pent-with), A plant, 
(ser pen nm Ap 
i adore ties ma 


iarpest carpet nm [L sirpieulus, a basket 
_—" m sirpus, scirpus, a rush. | 






















( aér- sag hee us), a. 1. Affected | 





itheerpiga —2. In plied to certain | 
affections which ereeD. Meat t were, from one 
irhotes erysipelas. 





another; as, 
rea wr peo). .L., from L serpo, 
i-kaoms rede: ‘for ringworm. 


eee coe mn. [Corruption of sar-— 
pear) Aweight equal to 60 stones. (Scotch. ] 
Seales (Jet, [Fr.) Wild thyme. 

-la), n. =[A dim. of L. serpo, 

genus of cephalobranchiate 








pirat inhabiting cyltndvicn to the order Tubicola, | 
inhabiting cylin 


cal and tortuous calcare- 








oma tubes attached to rocks, shells, &c., in 
the sea = The shells or tubes are in general 
exquisitely coloured Several species are 
commen on the British coasts, but the 
largest are found in tropical seas. 
yer (sér-pa'lé-an), n One of the 


serpalida aér-pri "NH -é 5, Serpul 
—S Gr. ei oa, Roel all ores A 








family of pra annelidans.of which the | 


td Bee SERPULA, 
(sée-purid ).” A member 
of the family Serpulidm. 

Sexputite | eh n. Fossil remains of 


the genus 
Serr? (str), of. [Fr. serrer, to press, to 
wy] UseZe, from L sero, to lock, aero, a bolt | 
of bar ] To crowd, press, or drive together, 
Heat aticamates and sets forth ihe spirit of a body, 


- ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g, go; j, fob; 


































| Serried (ser’ rid), 





| Berrous (ser'rus), a. 





















and upon that the more gross parts contract and 
fery themselves together. nd Saco, 


Berra eagle n. [L., agaw.] In anata 


dentation, or tooth-like articulating process 


of certain bones, as those of the cranium. 
Serradilla (ser-ra-dil'la), mn. [Pg] A plant, 
Ornithopus saticws, See ORNITHOPTS. 
us (ser-ra’nus), n. [From L. serra, a 
saw—from the saw-like form of the doraal 
fin.) A genus of teleostean fishes, included 





Serranws scriéa (Lettered Serranus). 


in the family Percid& or 
ily distinguished by their 
one dorsal fin and seven 
rays The S&S. cabrilla and S&S. Cowchii are 
found off the British coast, where they are 
known under the name of couber. S. seriba 
inhabita the Mediterranean. 
Serrate, Serrated (ser'rit,ser’- 
riit-ed), 1 a. [L. serratus, pp. of 
éerro, to SAW —~serro, A Baw, | 
Notched on the edge like a saw: 
touthed; specifically, in bot. 
sharp notches about 
. pointing toward the 
extremity; as, a serrate jeuf. 
When a serrate leaf has small 
serratures upon the large ones, 
it is said to be doubly serrate, 
asintheelm We say aleoa 
serrate calyx, corolla, or ati- 
pule, A serrate-ciliate leaf is 
one having fine hairs, like the 
eye-lashes, on the serratares. 
A serratesfentate leaf has the 
serratures toothed, 
Berration (ser-ra‘shon), n. Formation in 
the shape of a saw. 

Far above, in thunder-bloe orerefien, stand the 
eternal edges of the angry Apennine, dark with 
rolling impendence of volcanic cloud, Rardin, 

Serratula (ser-rit'i-in), ». A genus of com- 
plants. See Saw-Wort. 
daveeters (ser'ra-tir), n. A notching in the 
edge of anything, like asaw. Woodward. 
Serricorn (ser'ri-korn), a. Belonging or 
pertaining to the family of coleopterous in- 
secta Serricornes; having serrated antennm. 
BSerricorn (ser'ri-korn), m= <A coleopterous 
insect of the family Serricornes. 
Serricornes (ser-ri-kor'néz), mn. pl. (L. serra, 
a saw, and cornu, 
al horn, } Cuvier's 
third family of 
coleoptervus in- 
sects,comprehend- 
ing those which 
have serrated or 
saw-ashaped  ari- 
tennm, as the Bu- 
= restis, Elater, &c. 
e cut shows (1) 
the springing- 
beetle(Elater)and ff. 
the antennm of + 
(2) Phyllocerua, (3) 
Pachyderes. 





Serrate Leaf, 





Serricornes, 


panda, [See SERRY.] 
Crowded; compac teil, 
ried files.” Milton, 
Like the teeth of a 
saw, inte Ben Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 
serri-lat, ser'ril- 
sted) a. " [From L. serruta, dim. of serra, a 


= 4 Ee Finely serrate ; having very minute 


Serrulation (ser-ru-la'shon), 7. ) 
notching like the teeth of a saw; an Inden- 
tation. 

Berry} (ser'ri), 0 @ [Fr serrer. Bee SERR.] 
To crowd; to presa together. 
except in pp. serried | 

Sert (e¢r-ta-li'ri-a), nm. [L. sertum, 
a garland.) A genus of Hydrozoa, Pop - 

larly called, from their resemblance to mini- 

ature trees, sea- raidy It is the type genus of 
the order Sertulorida (which Pi 
(sér- tae ri-an), n, A member 
of the order Sertalarids (which Ree). 
(sér-tfi-la'ri-da), n. An or- 
der of cvlenterate animals, clas 1 ydrozoa, 


h, Fr. ton; 


| Serum ( se’ pias i 


erches, but read- : 
only 
E Perchiotione 


‘To relax their ger- | 


A small 


(Obsolete, 


ng, sing; 2H, then; th, thin; 


comprising those whose hydrosoma (or en- 
tire organism) becomes fixed by au adherent 
base, called a hydrorhiza, developed from 
the end of the cmnosarc, or the common 
medium ye hich the various polypites oe 


stituting the compound animal ore 
together. These poly] ites are invariably 
defended by little cup-like expansions called 


hydrothecm. The caenosare generally con- 
sists of a main stem with many branchea, 
and it is so plant-like in appearance that 
the common sertularians are often poten, 
for sea-weed, and are often called sea- 
The young sertularian, on escaping 

the ovum, appears asa free-swimming cili- 
ated body, ich soon loses its cilia, fixes 
itself and develops a cwnosarc, by budding 
from which the wee hydrosoma of the 


perfect organism f 5 prod 
nh akin to Gr. eros, 


whey, serum; sdra, water.] 1. The 
thin transparent part of the blood; also, the 
lymph-like fluid secreted hy certain mem- 
branes in the human body, such ag the peri- 
cardium, pleura, peritoneum, &c., which 
are thence denominated serous membranes, 
The serum of the blood, which separates 
from the crassamentum du the coagu- 
lation of that liquid, has a e straw-col- 
oured or proaneee yellow colour, is trans- 
parent when carefully co llected, has a 
slightly saline taste, and ia somewhat unc- 
tuous to the touch It us constitutes 
about three-fourths of the blood, the pressed 

lum forming about one sours See 
BLoop,—2 The thin art of milk se ted 
from the curd and oi]; whey. ed also 


m Lactia. 

Servabie (sérv'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
served 
Sorvage.! ni, ark Chaucer. 

Saethied « A digitizrade carnivor- 
ous mammal of the cat genus, the Leopardus 
Seroal of Southern Africa. It menssures 
about 2 feet 10 inches in length, includi 
the thick bushy tail, which is from 10 to 1 
inches long. The ground colour of the fur 
is of a bright golden tint, sobered with a 

wash of gray, aod marked with black spots 
Its food consists of sinall mammals and 
birds. Called also Bush-cat and Tiger-cat. 
Bervand,! pp. of serve. Serving. weer. 
Servant (s¢r’vant),n. [Fr., from sereir, L. 
eervire, to serve, whence also sergeant, 
which is little else than another form of this 
word.) 1, One who serves or does services, 
voluntarily or involuntarily; a person, male 
of female, who is employed by another for 
menial offices or other labour, and is subject 
to his command; one who exerts himself or 
herself or labours for the benefit of a mas- 
ter or employer; a subordinate assistant or 
helper. e term servant usually implies 
the general idea of one who performs service 
for another art to compact; a slave, 
on the other hand, is the property of his 
peg and is entirely subject to his will 
In a legal sense, stewards, factors, bailiffs, 
and other agents, are servants for the time 
they a employed in the vere ai’ oe 
rincipal; so an reon may be y the 
evant ét anot hg in whose business or 
under whose order, direction, or control he 
ia acting for the time being. The term is 
often applied distinctively to domestics or 
domestic servants, those who for the time 
form part of a household; as, Mrs. 
oie has four sercants. —Servants’ hall, the 
room in a house set apart for the use of the 
servants in common, in which they take 
their meals together, ‘&c.—2 One in a state 
of subjection. 
Remember that thou wast a seul in Egypt. 
Deut. ¥. 1§. 
The rich ruleth over the poor, and the borrower is 
rerpani to the lender. Prov, uni 7. 
3 An se of civility used often by 
equals; formerly, also a term of gallantry 
denoting an admirer of a lady. 
Sifria (to Valentine). I thank you, gentle rg 


—Yowur humble servant, your obedient uer- 
pant, pane of civility used more espe- 
cially n closing a letter, and expressing or 


understood to express the willingness of the 


speaker or writer to do service to the per- 
son addressed. 

Our betters tell os they are our humble serror/r, 
but understand us to be their slaves. Swyt. 
—Serrant af serranta, (a) one debased to 
the lowest condition of servitude. Gen. ix. 
25. (b) A tithe (eervus sercorum) assumed 
ae oe popes since the time of Gregory the 


, azure.—See KEY. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh 





SERVANT av SERVICE-BERRY 
Servant! (s4r'vant), v.¢ To anbject. to the sailors. —T'o serve one out, to treat one 5. Du performed ae or appropriate to, 
My affairs are srrvanied to others, Shak, according to his deserts; to give one what any ofoe or charge - 


Servantesst (sér'vant-es), n, A female ser- 
Wyelufe. 


vant. 
Servant - Servant-maid (sér'vant- 
gérl, sér’vant-mid), n, <A female or maid 
servant 

Servant-man (s¢r’vant-man), n A male or 
MAN servant 


Servantry (sér'vant-ri), n. Servants collec- 
tively, or yo servants. W. Hf. Russell, 
Servanty (sérvant-i), mn. The state or con- 


dition * f a servant; the privilege of serving 
or acting asaservant. ‘God's gift to us of 
Pada FE. B. Brees. 

Serve (sérv), v.f pret. & pp. served; ppr. 
serving. (Fr. sercir, from L. servio, to serve, 


from servus, a servant aslave or serf; by some | 


supposed to be from same root as G. achwer, 
heavy, 0<.0.G, swari, burdensome; Lith 
swords, aweight. It would therefore not be 
connected with L. sereo, to keep carefally, 
to keep unharmed (whence conserve, ie 
serve), ‘this verb being from root of salus, 
safety, stlows, safe. SeeSare.] 1. To work 
for; bs perform regular or continuous du- 
ties in behalf of; to act 05 servant to; to be 
in the employment of, ng a domestic, alave, 
hired assistant, official helper, or the like 
Jacob loverl Rachel; and said, I will serte thee 
seven years for Rachel ‘thy younger daughter. 
Gen, exix, 18. 
No man can rem two masters, Mat. vi. ay. 


2 To render spiritual obedience and wor- 
shi to; to conform to the law of, and treat 

with due reverence. 

And if jt seem evil unte you to rere the Lord, 
choose you this day whom ye will serve, 

Jos. zxl¥. 15. 
J. ie pe paboriisnuba or subantyinst 50: » 
act an inferior or secondary part under; 
minister to, : 
Phe ese ee bees greater should not pe 

4. To wait on or attend in the services of the 
table or at meals; to supply with food. 


Others, pamper‘d in their shameless pride, 
Are served in plate, re: Dryden. 


& To bring forward an po or ab gee int 
a8 vianils or food on a ie erally with 
up, rarely with in. 

How durse thon bri 
it thus to me that love it nort 

Thy care is, under polished tins, 
o serw the bot-and-hot, Teuayron. 

Some part he roasts, then serwer it wy so drest. 

Sooo after owr dinner wag reread fn, Ht. 
6. To perform the service of; to perform 
the duties required in or for: as, a curate 
may gerve two churches. —7. To contribute 
or conduce to; to be sufficient for; to pro- 
mote; to be of use to. *Feuds serving his 
traitorons end.’ Tennyson, —8. To help by 
good offices; to administer to the wants 
of ‘Serre hia kind in deed and word," 
Tennyson. —0, To be in the place or in- 
stead of anything to; to be of use to instead 
of something else; to he in lien of; to an- 
awer; 2s, 0 20fa may serve one for a seat and 
for couch. 


The cry of ' Talbot* server me for a sword, SAaé. 


10. To regulate one’s conduct in accordance 
with the fashion, spirit, or demands of; to 
comply with; to submit or yield to, 
They think herein we sere the time, because 
thereby we either hold or scek Theat Moaber., 
The i age who spo 


Who never sold the truth ena or the hour, 
Sor palterd with Eternal Crod for poest, 


Prneyren, 
1. 4 behave towards; to treat; to requite; 
aa, he served me very ungratefully.—12 To 
satisfy; to content, 
Nothing would serte them then but riding. 
Sie Rk. 2’ Eafrangy. 
18. To handle; to manipulate; to manage; 
to work: as, the guna were well gered. — 
14. 16 Nout to protect from friction, dbc., as a 
5 Heise something tight ‘round it, 
15. 16 Tn w, to deliver or transmit to; to pre- 
sent to in due form: often with on or upon 
before the person, 
They required that no bookseller shonld be al- 
lowed to unpack a tos of books without notice and 
a catalogue serra wow a jodyge. frongharn, 


—To serve one's self of, to avail one's self of; | 


to make use of; to use [A Galliciem.] 


If th chetaee themselves, ‘tis only to fall from a 
etn use they rerve themselves of ather 
oy ryan. 


"To gerpe owl, to deal out or distribute in 
portions; as, to serve owt provisions or am- 
munition to the soldiers; to werve out grog 





‘Fite, far, fat, fall; mA: mek: hér; 


it from the dresser, and serve 
Aad 





pine, pin; 


he crate coms deserves: to take revelge on one; 


nites Right Honourable Gentleman had boasted he 
had served his country for twenty years—served his 
country! He shouwkl have saicd an onit f 
a 


—To serve one right, to treat one as he de- 
serves; to let the co vences of one's ac- 
tions fall upon him: often used interjec- 
tionally. Workbowse. funeral—serve him. 
right!" Dickens.—To serve the turn, to meet 
the emergency; to be sufficient for the pur- 
pose or occasion; to anawer the purpose, 

A clone as lang as thine will serve Hee turn. Stak, 


—To serve anatiachment, or iwril of attach- 
ment, in law, to levy it on the person or 
gooda ly seizure, or to sejze.—To serve an 
execution, to levy it on lands, gooda, or per- 
son, by seizure or taking possession. —To 
sero¢e a process, in general to read it so as to 
give due notice to the party concerned, or 
to leave an attested c pr with him or his 
attorney, or at his usual place of abode,— 
To serve a warrant, to read it, and to seize 
the person against whom it is issued.—T'o 
serve a writ, to rend it to the defendant, or 
to lenve an attested copy at his usual place 
of abude.—To serve a person heir to a pro- 


perry in Scofs law, to take the necessary 


egal steps for putting him in possession of 


the property. See SERVIOE.—To serve an | 


office, to discharge the duties incident to it. 
Serve (sérv), ri 1. To be or act as o ser- 
vant; to be employed in labour or other 
services for another; in more specific senses, 
a) to perform domestic offices to another; 
walt upon one as a servant; to attend. 
Bot Martha was cumbered about much serving, 
and came to him, and said, Lord, dost thou not care 
my sister hath left me to serre alone? Lu. x. go, 


(5) To discharge the requirements of (7m 
o or employment; more especially, to 
act asa soldier, seuman, de. 

Many noble pectiémets.’ . who before had been 
great comman 
men without pay. 

Likewise had he served! a year 

On board a merchantman, and made himself 

Full sailor, af eure, 
(c) To be in subjection or slavery. 

The Lord shall rive thee rest from thy sorrow, and 
from thy fear, ane 
es wust made to serve. 


A motler, 


S xiv 3, 


2. To answer a purpose; to accomplish the | 


end: to be sufficient; to be of use, 


Rom, Courage man; the burt cannot be much, 

diffe. Bea, ‘ths tot sn deep 26 0 well, nor so wire as 
a church-door; but ‘tis enough, ‘twill serte, Sik. 

Their hall must also serve for kitchen. Jenenysoee, 


3. To snit; to be convenient, 
And as occasion feremer, this noble queen 
And prince shall follow with a fresh supply. Sat, 
Server (sérv'ér), mn. 1. One who serves.— 
plete es One who assists the | Bese at 
the celebration of the eucharist, by lighting 
the altar tapers, arranging the books, bring- 
ing in the bread, wine, water, &c., and by 
making the appointed responses in behalf 
of the congregation. —3. A salver or small 


tray. 

Service (aér’vis), nm. [Fr., from L. servitiwn, 
alavery, servitude. Bee SERVE. ] 1. The act 
of serving; the performance of labour or 
offices for another, or at another's com- 
mand; attendance of an inferior, hired 
helper, assistant, slave, &c., on 2 su res 
apye, master, or the like; mented du 


The banished Kent, who in disguise 

Followed his enemy king and did hire service 

Improper for a slave, Shab, 
Specifically—2. Spiritual ohedience, rever- 
ence, and love. ‘Earnest in the service of 
my God." Shak. 

God requires oo man’s reetace wpon hard and un- 
reasonable terms. fick, 
%. Place or position of a servant; employ- 
ment a5 a servant; state Meg being or acting 
3 a servant; menial em loy or capacity; as 
to be out of sereiee; to taken into a per- 
BOn's germece, ‘To leave a rich Jew's ser- 
vice." ‘Have got another service.’ Shak. 

None would goto rertice that thinks he has enough 
te lire well of himself, Ser ff. Trem ple. 
4. Labour performed for another; assist- 
ance or kindness rendered a superior; duty 
done or required; office. 

As thou lovest me, Camillo, wipe not out the rest 


of thy servicer by leaving me now; the n I have 

Of thee thine own goodness hath made, SAae, 
This poem was the last plece of sertiee I did for 

my master, King Charles. Drpatrn, 


note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 


ers, but how served as private gentie- | 


from the hard boacinge wherein 





aay r eae aa cesta 
eraeneae of the bear a soldier aa 
aa, to see much service abroad 
i. ee of bey Sak te 
6. Useful office; advantage ssitearel or 
brought about; benefit or good performed 
or caused, 

Th k's plea. wh ken in 
vice se did m picking up venomous creaores. 


r &, L’Esrrange. 
7. Profession of respect nitered or sent. 


Pray do my service to his majesty, Shak. 


&. Public religious wo or ceremony; 
office of devotion; aiticial religious o- 
performed ; religious rites appropriate to 
any event or ceremonial; as, a 

service; o shes service. 

The co was discomposed, and divine 
serwice broken ag iW atts. 
9. A musical composition for use fn churches; 
specifically, a name of certain musical com- 
positions for the canticles in the 
and evening services of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. —10. Things required for tse; 
furniture; especially, (@) set of dishes or 
vessela for tlhe table; as, a tea service, a 
dinner service; a service of plate. (b) An 
assortment of table-linen.—11. A course or 
order of dishes at table. 

There was 0 extraordinary wrtice seen on the 
table. Fabri. 
12, That which is served round toa company 
atone time; as, avervice of fruit, and the 
14. The material used for serving a rope, os 
spun-yarn, twine, canvas, and the — 
14. The duty which a ten: a tenant owes to a lord 
for his fee; thus, personal service consists in 
homage and fealty, é&c.; annual service in 
rent, suit to the court of the lord, dc. ; 
accidental services in heriots, reliefs, &e.— 
Service of an heir, in Scots law, a proceeding 
before a jury for ascertaining and deter- 
mining the heir of a om gaaet pers Tt is 
either peneral o a ar general service 
determines generally who is heir of another, 
a special service ascertains who is heir tu 
particular Jands or heritage in which a 
person dies infeft.— Service of @ writ, 
ceax, &c., in low, the rending of it to the 
person to whom’ notice is intended to be 
given, or the leaving of an attested copy 
with the person or his attorney or at bis 
ome zee of aud, Feed an at- 

chinen e seizing of the pera ort or goods 
according to the direction. — service af an 
execution, the levying of {t upon the goods, 
estate, or person of the defendant.— 
atitution of sercice, in Ireland, a mode of 
serving a writ upon the delendunt by post- 
ing it up in some conspicuous or public 
place in the neighbourhood or parish. 
This mode is allowed when entrance to the 
dwelling-place of the defendant cannot Le 
effected. 

Service (s¢r'vis), 1. Same as Service-tree, 
Serviceable (sér'vis-a-ll), a 1. Capable of 
rendering useful service; promoting happl- 
ness, interest, advantage, or any fro uae. 

ful; beneficlal ; advantageous. Taste 
serviceable tools that le could employ." 
Macaulay. 


Religion hath force to toe lily all sorts of men, and to 
make them, in public ré, the more muah rac 


2 Doing or ready to do service; active: dilf 
gent; oficlous. ‘Seeing her so sweet and 
serviceable." Tennyson, 

I know thee well, a serteceo die villain, 


ae 


th 


Saad, 


Serviceablencss sér'vis-o-bl-nes), m 1. The 
state of bein ceable; usefulness in pro- 
moting of any kind; beneficialness. 


All action being for some end, its T to be cium. 
manded or forbiciden must be Foun pon its rer. 
TioaVeness or diteerviccableness to some end, 


2 Officiousness; readiness to do service. 


He might continually be in her 
more humble sertocifeners aod Eon coer oe 
than ever before. Str FP. Seavey. 


Serviceably (sé¢r'vis-a-bli), ade. In a ser- 


viceable manner. 
Porwicenge (e¢r’vis-fAij), m. eye Bervi- 
tude ‘hraldom lease and serviceage.’ 


Fairfax. 

Service- (e¢r'via-be-ri), nm [Bee od 
VICE-TREE. ] A North American wild 
Amelanchia canadensis) and its fruit, ai. 


ied to the medlar. The fruit is a 
article of food. Called alan Shad-bush, Foo 
berry.—2 A berry of the service-tree, 


¥, Se. fey. 





oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; 


SER VICE-BOOK 





Service-book (sér’vis-byk), n. <A book 
ased in church service; a book of devotion; 
8 prayer-book; a err cere = 

Service-money (s¢ mun-ni), a. Money 

for service. ‘°Secret service-money to 
* Adddison. 

Service-pipe(s¢r’vis-pip),n. A pipe, usually 
of jead or irun, for the supply of water, gas, 
and the like from the main to a building. 

Service-tree (s¢r vis-tré),n. [A corruption of 
L sorbus, the surb or service-tree.) The Pyrus 
(Surbus) domestica, a tree of 50 or 60 feet in 
height, a rare native of England, yielding a 
valuable hard-grained timber and a small 
pear-shaped fruit, which, like the medlar, is 
only pleasant in an over-ripe condition. The 
wild service-tree (Pwrua torminalis) also 
bears 3 fruit which becomes mellow and 
Pleamat by keeping, and of which large 
quantities are sent to the London market 
from Hertfordshire. 

Servient | (s¢r’vi-ent), a. (L serviens, ser- 
msn, ppr. of sermeo, to serve.] Suabordi- 
pate ent youth and magisterial eld.’ 
Dyer. ‘A form servient and assisting.’ Cow- 
dey. —S:rrient tenement, in Scots law, a tene- 
mecot or subject over which a predial servi- 
tude is constituted ; an estate in respect of 
which a service is owing, the dominant lene- 
ment being that to which the service is due. 

Serviette (scr-vi-et’),n ([Fr.] A table- 


Servile (str-vil), a. (Fr., from L servilis, 
frum serrio, to serve. } 
befitting a servant or slave; slavish; mean: 
proceeding from de pendence; as, servile fear; 
aertie obedience. —2. Held in sabjection; 
dependent. 

What! have we hands, and shall we wale be? 
Why were swords made but to preserve mee tree? 


ts . 
3 Cringing: fawning; meanly submissive; 
Os, wervile flattery. 

Ste must bend the servile knee. Thomeron. 


4 In gram (a) not belonging to the original 
root; as a servile letter. (5) Not itself 
pcg silent, as the e in ’ 


Servile(str'vil), n. In gram. a letter which 
also aay of the origina] root: opposed 
& Also, a letter of a word which is 
not wanded, as the final ¢ in peace, plane, &. 

(sér’vil-li), ade. In a servile 
manner: (6) meanly; slavishly; with base 
mbnission or obeequiousness. 

Once pened and igen wadens oe aor d 

a SOVVM ie anore 

Heaven's awful monarch? -< Millon. 
Mie base deference to another; as, to 

opinions servilely. 

Servileneas (sér’vil-nes), mn. Same as Ser- 


: (sér-vil’i-tf), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being servile; as, (a) the condition of 
salsve or bondman; slavery. 

To be a queen in bondage is 
Than isa dave in baie arvalaty. ska. 
(6) Mean submission; baseness: slavishness; 
mean obsequiousness; slavish deference. 
Pe anhappy sercility to custom.’ Dr. H. 
we. 


The very which would have restrained us 
from ari act would have led us, after it had 
been corsmitted, to defend it against the ravings of 
arvilery aod superstition. Macaulay. 

-board (sé¢r’ving-bérd), n. Nauta 
phece of hard wood fitted with a handle and 
used for male spun-yarp on small ro 


weervant, 0 the 


a semicylindrical piece of wood, fitted with 
a handle, and having a groove on one side 
to Gt the convexity of a rope which it is 


| 


1. Pertaining to or | 


pes. 

eer’ -mad),». A female | 
ving ). 

Serving-mallet(sér’ving-mal-let),n. Naut. 


aaed to serve or wrap round with spun-yarn, | 


&c., to prevent ceeing. ae 
Serving - man ‘vying-man) 2 A e 

servant; a sora Shek. ) 
Servitiam er run), nm. [LJ] In lew, 


service, servi 

Servitor (sér’vi-tér),n. (LL, from L. servio, 
to serve.) 1. A male servant or domestic; 
ap attendant; one who acts under another; 
a follower or adherent. 

Thus are poor serpafors, 
When others sicep upon their quiet beds, 
Coastrained to watch in darkness,rain,and cold. Staé. 
Qur Noeman conqueror gave away to his rereifors 

the iands and possessions of such as did oppove his 
trvasbon. $. 








2 In Oxford University, an undergradaate | 


who is partly supported by the college funds, 
and duty it was formerly to wait at 
table on the fellows and gentlemen com- 


41 


moners. The servitors at Oxford are the same 
class as the sizara at Cambridge. See SIZAR. 
That business of toadeater which had been his 
calling and livelihood from his very earliest years— 
ever since he first entered college as a serwetor. 
Thackeray. 

Servitorship (sér’vi-tér-ship), n. The 
office of a servitor. Boswell. 

Servitude (sér’vi-tud), n. (Fr., from L. ser- 
vitudo, servitude. See SERVE.] 1. The con- 
dition of a slave; the state of involuntary 
subjection to a master; slavery; bondage. 

You would have sold your king to slaughter, 
His princes and his peers to servitude. Shak 


2 The condition of a menial or underling. 
8 Compulsory service or labour, such as a 
criminal has to undergo asa punishment; as, 
penal servitude. See under PENAL —4.A state 
of slavish dependence. ‘In love with a splen- 
did servitude.’ South. —5.¢ Servants, col- 
lectively. ‘A cumbrous train of herds and 
flocks, and numerous servitude.’ Milton.— 
6. A term used in civil and Scots law to sig- 
nify a right whereby one thing is subject to 
another thing or person for use or conven- 
jence contrary tocommon right. Servitudes 
are divided into Cand predial. A 
personal servit is a right constituted 
over a subject in favour of a person without 
reference to possession or property. and now 
consists only in liferent or usufruct. A 
preedial sermtude isa right constituted over 
one subject or tenement by the owner of 
another subject or tenement. Preedial ser- 
vitudes are either rural or urban, accordin, 
as they affect land or houses. The us 
rural servitudes are or road, or the 
right which a person has to walk or drive to 
his house over another's land; pasture, or the 
right to send cattle to e on another's 
land; feal and divot, or the right to cut turf 
and ts on another's land; aqueduct, or 
the right to have astream of water conveyed 
through another's land; thirlage, or the right 
to have other people's corn sent to one's own 
mill to be ground. Urbtan servitudes con- 
sist chiefly in the right to have the rain from 
one’s roof to drop on another's land or house; 
the right to prevent another from building 
so as to obaetruct the windows of one’s house; 
the right of the owner of the flat above to 
have his flat supported by the flat beneath, 
&c.—Servitude, Slavery, Bondage. Servi- 
tude is general, and implies either the state 
of a voluntary servant or of a slave, but is 
generally used forthe latter. Slavery is in- 
voluntary and compulsory servitude. Bond- 
age, slavery aggravated by oppression orcon- 
finement. 

Serviture t (sér’vi-tar), n. Servants collec- 


sively the whole body of servants in a 
rahe ‘Calling the rest of the serviture.’ 
n, 


Sesame (ses‘a-mé),n. (Gr. s#samé, aésamon, 
L. sesamum.} An annual herbaceous plant 
of the genus Sesamum (which see). —Open 
Sesame, the charm by which the door of the 
robbers’ dungeon in the tale of Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves flew open; hence, a speci- 
fic for gaining entrance into any place, or 
means of exit from it. 

These words were the only ‘ ofen Sesame’ to their 
feelinys and sympathies. E. Shelton. 

Sesamoid, Sesamoidal (sé‘sa-moid, sé’sa- 
moi-dal), a. Resembling the seeds of sesame 
in form.’ — Sesamoid s, small bones 
formed at the articulations of the great toes, 
and occasion- 
ally at the 
joints of the 
thumbs and in 
other parts. 

Sesamum(ses’- 
a-mum),n. [See 
SESaMR.) A 
genus of an- 
nual herbace- 
ous plants, nat. 
order Pedali- 
acese. The spe- 
cies, though 
now cultivated 
in many coun- 
tries, are na- 
tives of India. 
They have al- 
ternate leaves 
and =e axillary 

ellow or pink- 
sh solitary 
flowers. S. ori- 
entale and S. indicum are cultivated in 
various countries, especially in India, Egypt, 
and Syria; they have also been taken to the 





Sesamum ortentale (Sesame). 


SESQUIPEDALIAN 


West Indies. Sesamum seeds are sometimes 
added to broths, frequently to cakes by the 
Jews, and likewise in the East. The oil 
expressed from them is bland, and of a fine 
quality, and will keep many years without 
becoming rancid. It is often used in In- 
dia as a salad-oil. The leaves of the t 
are mucilaginous, and are employ for 
ultices. Of the seeds two varieties are 
nown in commerce, the one white and the 
other black. 

Sesban (ses’ban),n. A leguminous plant. 
See SESBANIA. 

Sesbania (ses-ba’ni-a),n. (From Sesban, the 
Arabic name of S. agyptiaca.) A genus of 
plants, nat. order Leguminosw. There are 
about sixteen species of shrubs or herbe 
found in the warmer parts of the world. 
They have pinnate leaves and lax axillary 
racemes, of yellow, scarlet, le, or white 
flowers. S. taca, the tian species, 
found also in India, forms a small and very 
elegant tree, the wood of which is employed 
in making the best charcoal for gunpowder. 
S. aculeata, the dhanchi of 1, is cul- 
tivated on account of the fibres of the bark, 
which are generally employed for the drag- 
ropes and other cordage about fishing-nets. 

Seseli (ses’e-li), mn (L and Gr. seselis, seseli. ) 
A genus of umbelliferous plants. S. libano- 
tis is a British fue found in chalky pas- 
tures in Cambridgeshire. It is known by 
the names of mountain meadow-saxifrage 
and hartwort. 

Sesha (sesh’a), n. In Hind. myth. the king 
of the serpents, with a thousand heads, on 
one of which the world rests. Vishnu re- 
clines on him in the primeval waters. When 
depicted coiled he is the symbol of eter- 


nity. 

Besleria (ses-lé’ri-a), n. (In honour of M. 
Sesler,a physician and botanist of the eigh- 
teenth century.) A genus of grasses belong- 
ing to the tribe Festucew. The inflores- 
cence is in simple spikes; spikelets, two to 
six flowered: glumes, two membranaceous, 
nearly equal and pointed or mucronate; 
flowering glumes, three to five toothed; sta- 
mens, three; styles, two. Its British repre- 
sentative is S. cwrulea or moor-grass. 

Sesqui (ses‘kwi). (I.) A prefix siznify- 
ing one integer or whole and a half ; as, 
sesqui-granum, a grain and a half, &c. In 

this term ia used to designate com- 
pounds in which an equivalent and a half 
of one substance are combined with one of 
another; thus, sesyutoxide of iron is an oxide 
containing 1 equivalent of iron to 14 of 
oxygen, or 2 of iron to 3 of at hee In 
music it signifies a whole and a ; joined 
with altera, terza, quarta it is much used 
in the Italian music to express a set of 
ratios, icularly the several species of 
triple time. In gcomm. it expresses a ratio in 
which the greater term contains the less 
once, and leaves a certain aliquot part of 
the less over; but such terms are nearly ob- 


solete. 

Sesquialtera (ses-kwi-al’tér-a),n. The name 
of a compound stop on the organ, consisting 
of several ranks of pipes sounding vee har- 
monics, for the purpose of strengthening 
the ground tone. 

Sesquialteral (ses-kwi-al’tér-al),a. [L. pre- 
fix sesgut, and alter, other.) 1. In math. a 
term applied to a ratio where one quantity 
or number contains another once and half 
as much more; thus the ratio 9 to 6 is ses- 
quialteral.—2. A sesyuialteral floret, in bot. 
a large fertile floret accompanied with a 
small abortive one. 

Sesquialterate (ses-kwi-al’tér-dt), a. Same 
as Seaquialteral. 

Sesquialterous (ses-kwi-al’tér-us), a. Ses- 
quialteral (which see). 

Sesquiduple (ses-kwi-di'pl), a. Same as 
Sesquiduplicate. 

Besquidapicate (ses-kwi-da’pli-kat), a. [L. 
prefix sesgui, and duplicatus, double.) De- 
signating the ratio of two and a half to one, 
or where the greater term contains the 
lesser twice and a half, as that of 50 to 20. 

Sesquioxide (ses-kwi-oks’id), n. A com- 
pound of oxygen and another element in 
the proportion of three equivalents of oxy- 
gen to two of the other. 

(ses’ kwi- 


uipetaren Sesqui 

ali-an, ses kwip-eul . a. [L. semyut- 
pedalis—sesqui, one and a half, and pedatlis, 
from pes,a foot.] Containing or measuring 
a foot and a half; as, a s ipedalian 
pigmy: often humorously applied to long 
wonls, a8 translation of Horace’s ‘ sesqus- 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then, th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh. arure.—See KEY. 


SESQUIPEDALITY 


seaeri pedal hn The | | 
uipedalian. 


one. 
Seast (ses), ¢.€ To assess; totax North. 
See CES. 


Dolphia, my boy, sessa! let him trot by. SAes. 
Let the world slide, sessa! Shak, 


Seasile (ses'sil), e. [L. sessilis, from sedeo, 


sessum, to sit ) In Zool and pot attache 





gland, one not elerated on a stalk; a acssiie 
stig ina, one Without a style, as in the poppy. 
The first 
American snake root (Polygala 
the second the sessile 
(Cichorium Intydus). 
Seezion (se’shon), a ([Fr.. from L. seasie, 
eessionis, from sedeo, sessum, to sit.) 1 Act 
of sitting. state of being seated. 

For so much his ascensica into 
session at the right band of Goi do import. Heeler. 
Bor Vas . . eaped from her sess:ew on his inp 


Senega), and 


Tennynon, 
2 The sitting together of a body of indivi- 
daals for the transaction of business; the 


eee tcl aay ny ari 

Our most chsloyal lad Shalt. 
His pigeoes, who in srrriem om their rooks 

Approted him, bowing at thew own deserts. 


Tennyson. 
3 The time. space, or term daring which 
a court, council. lezislatare, and 


- generally 
in the plural. a sitting of justices 


way under various acts 


as granting licenses, &c. —Querter-sessions. | 


figure shows the sessile leaves of | 
er of chicory | 


into heaven and his ' 


—— 


—~ 


i2 
See QUARTER-SESSIONS. —General session 


of 
the peace, smocting of the jestices held fer 


the purpose of acting judicially for the 
whole district com within their com- 


in 1582. The number of ju 
the lord-president, the 
and eleven ordinary lords. 


judges of the superior courts hold the cir- 


cuits in Wales and Cheshire as in other | 


English counties —S. In the Church of Scot- 
land, see KIRK-SESSION. 


nation of 
of a denarins, and 


Lee cama they reckoucd be sestertia. that 
is, sums of a thousand sestertii. 


Several of them woos rather chase a sem im ser 
deroes Ubaa in pounds sterling. A ddtson. 


or be. . 


Sestet, Seatetto (ses’tet, ses-tet’td), mn (It. | 


sestetto, from L. sextus, sixth, from sez, six. ] 
In music, a composition for six voices or six 
instruments. Written also Sestett. 


Sestine (ser'tin), ». In pros. a stanza of six | 
a sextain. 





used absolutely 


t em- ' 


Bet (ati et t & pp. eet; ppr. setting. 
{Cansative or factitive of sif; A.Sax settan, 
to set, place, appoint, &c.: O. Sax seftian, 


Icel. aetya, Dan. sette, Goth satjan G. eetren, 
to set.) 1. To make or cause to sit; to place 
in a sitting, standing. or any poe- 
ture: to place t: as. to aet a bax on its 
end or a table on its feet: often with wp or 
down. ‘Sete down her babe.” Shak. 


They took Dagon, and sr? him im his place again. 
t Sam v. 3 


Well st th starve in some holy 
And hare: a Nested saint 


2 Generally, to pat, . or fix: to put in 
a certain place, positicn, or station. 
I do sef my bow in the choad Gen. it ra 
Where may we sef our horses? Sarak. 


rae abea peered (a) to arrange; to dispose: 
to station; to 

Set oc oar sacedrcus on youd side 6 the hi 

la eye of C2esar's battie. hat. 

Am | a sea or a what, that thoa sefiest a watch 
over me? jJod va 12. 


(b) To place or plant frmly: as, to ert one’s 


foot upon * Set him breast 
Lo eee Shak te (ec) To establish in 2 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, nut, more; 


t 
i 
| 


tube, tub, byll; “oll, pound; ti, Sc. abune; 


"star 
RE 
os 


row, bagie, biow, set the wid echoes @ying 
ux tOR. 
4. To fix or make immobik ; to render mo- 
tionlesa. 
Here comes Baptista ; sof your countenance. siz. 
Sef are bez eyes, and motionless ber limbs. Gerta. 
5. To fix as regards amount or ralue; to de- 
termine or regulate beforchand ; as, to eet 
8 price on a house. farm, or horse. 
And as for these whose ransom we have se, 
It ts our pleasure one of them depart. Shak, 
o apemen To fix or settle authoritatively or by ar- 
>; to prescribe; to appoint; to 
saga to predetermine ; ‘as, to oct a time 
for meeting; to eet an hour or a day 
for's journey. ‘Set him such a task to be 
done in such atime.’ Leete. 


1 am to bruise his beed ; 
His seed (when is not sef\ shal bruse my head. 


SAae, 

7. To place in estimation; to value; to eati- 
mate; to rate; to prize 

Ye have sf at nought al my counsel. = Prov. i. 35. 

I do mot ses my life at a par's fee. SAes, 

&. To regulate or adjust ; as, to eet a time 

1 by ue determine the his de- 
Scat Aarne eat 
9 To fit to masic; to adapt with notes, ‘4 an, 
to eet the words of a psalm to masic. 

Sef thy owa songs, and simg them to thy lute. 


10.¢ To pitch; to lead off, as a tune in sing- 
PF at ome day at the busdredth peat, and was 


the frst hoe, m order to pat the 
Gos into tee. ‘Spectator 


IL To plant, asa shrub. tree, or vegetable, 
as distinguished from sowing. 


Whasscever fruit useth to be cef spon a root or a 
shp, ¢ a be sown, wil degenerate. Bacon. 


TD not pat 
The dibble im carth to srt one stip of them. SAeé. 
12 To fix for ornament, as in metal; as, a 


diarnond art in a ring. 
Too ncha to be af 
la vulgar metal for a use. one to 


13 To adorn, as with precious stones 
intersperse; to stud; as to act anything with 


Ea on their Nene ih jewel ichly wt 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet. 

a To reduce from a dislocated or fractured 
state: as, to ect a bone or a leg —15. To fix 
ae ee ae re ened Ferpoee to 
place; to make intent on, as eart or 
affectiona *Minds altogether set on trade 
and profit.” Addisoa. 

Sef not thy sweet beart oa proud array. SAsé. 
16 To stake at play; to wager; to risk. 

I have sf wy ife upos a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of the die. Sak. 
17. To embarrass ; ex; to pose; to 
Mime tem ncotal stenbeull 
at en neces tom 

1 , - hi 

suet akbo ina tbersece. nt G. Hertert. 
13 To put in good order; to pat in trim for 
use; as, to set a razor, that is, to give it a 
> to avt a saw, to incline teeth 
t and left in order that the 


ercory. tet feathers to thy heels, 
And fy lke thanht from them to me again. SAaé. 


21. To incite: to instigate; to encourage: to 

spur. often with on See also below. ‘Sets 

Thersites to match us in comparisons’ 
See and throw stoaen cat mire upon me, 
dogs o° the street to bay me. Stal. 


22 To produce; to contrive. 


Most freciy I confess. mrself aad Toby 
Set this device against Ma!vabo bere Sat. 


F, Sc. fey. 


 Tooller for a price; to expose for sale. 


There bnot a mare wicked thing than a coretous 
mas; for wach an one sefarté his own soul to sale. 
Eecclux © 


a To pot in opposition; to oppose. 
Wil you af your wit to a fools? 
% To let or grant to a tenant. 
core oat... af how unreasonable rates they 
Bp. Hall. 


oe ker groans. 
“To write: to note down: often with 


dws; ws, | have his words all ae! down 
bere 


SAa&, 


Al his Guts observed, 
Seoapete-book, learn’d, and coon'd by rote. 


© Io priafing, (a) to place in proper ord 
m iypes; Lo compose. (b) To put into type: 
Mw tanta MS: usually ee ie pd Nau. 


‘ Setting the probabilities of the 
sory agaiagt the credit of the witnesses." 

Eragham. —To set aaide, (a) to omit for the 
present: to Lay out of the question. * Setting 
aaide all other considerations. Tillotson. 


Towt at eave, to quiet; to tranquillize: a4, 
Wet the mind of ease. —To set at na me 
to tegard as of no value or considera 
tu despise —To wet trap or snare, to pre. 
epee app rbd plat hence, 
to lay a plan to 
power of another.—T'o af af work, to cause 
nV tat foro ding pic 
on —To ore, (a 
anol a bmi to display. *To st 
den dito present for choice or consider- 
alion —To set by, to reject; to put aside; 
to dimnims: to omit for € present.—To eet 
Ase baithe: ee ee: 
(8) To enter ee register. 
(eh To ordain : to fixe to establish. 
which God hath eet down with him- 
xi’ ‘Heoter,—To set € wom, to fix the 
ejw ip looking on; to be Id. 
Ne tingle soul can we sef eves oe. Shak. 


aft at Are to, to apply fire to; to set on 
tire —Toaet forth, (a) to represent by words: 
lo preent to view or co 
mike known fully; to show. (8) To promul- 
mle: to publish: to make appear. (e)t To 
and send out. ‘A fleet of sixty gal- 
wt forth by the Venetians.‘ Knolles. — 
Tout forward, to advance; to promote; to 
fortber; as, to set forward a eme. ‘To 
! them rd in the way of life. Hooker. 
~Te wf in, to put in the way to n; to 
vive w start to. At 700 piesa ts and 
we me in” Jeremy ier.— Tv set in order, 
lw adjoxt or arrange; to reduce to method, 
SREP EES Ser a gree eee | pee ‘ 
» XL 
eee one tasiy beregtcenehe | 
o eeternh 
Ha name was mech ef hy. 61 Sam. xviii. 30. 


jet a Midaiam O° to decorate; to em- 

ion, 1 To show to the best 

ndvantage to mend. ‘That which | 

oil wet ote " Shak. (c) To place 

na dor Geese ont. (d) To remove. 

Shak —To mt on or upon, (a) to incite; to | 
imstizate; to animate to n. 

Thea, traitor, hast ow en thy wife to this, Shak. 


(}) To employ as in o task. ‘Sef on thy 
wifs to observe." Shak (¢) To determine 
with settled purpose. ‘A patch sf on 
learning" Shak —To set one's capat. See 
onder CaP.— To set one's teeth, to press 
them cle@e together — To eef on to 
kindle; to inflame. ‘It will set the eart on 
fre’ Shak —To et on foot, to start; to set 
azging.—To af out, (a) to assign; to allot; 
as, to aef oul the share of each proprietor or 
her of ap estate. (6) To publish, as ee 
‘That excellent proclama 


clamation. 
ertcut by the king." Baron. (c) To mark 
by bua or distinctions of space. 


Determinate portions of those infinite abysses of 
epece ane duration, ref ent, or cupposed to be dis- 
taguiabed from ail the rest by known boundaries. 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; gg, go; 


aa, to 


uivalent in | 


develve and draw into the | 


your glorious race." Dry- | 


; Shak. | 


| (6) To assign; to transfer; to convey.—To eet 


nalderation: te | 


j, job; 


| to erect; 


ne 0 Daur Of copy. (Z) To words, 
lines, ; to compose; as, to up type. — 
T'o wet rigging (naut.), to increase the 
tension of the rigging by les. 
Bet (set), c.i 1. To pass below the horizon; 
to sink; to decline. 
His smother'd light 
May sef at noon and make perpetual night. Sid. 
MoM no ob! 
pet ten LUE eee «dean 


eporteman’a Dog 
| to hunt game by the ‘aid of a ectter.—9. To 


43 


(d@) To adorn; to embellish. 


BE he oe a rich habit, sef cof with Jewels, 


wy a0 raise, equip, and send forth; to fur- 


The Venetians pretend they could sef owt, in case | 
of great necessity, thirty men of war. 


Aad 

OC) To hon) 30 Saar: basmociemant to | 
I could wef eet that best side of Luther. 

al tterbu. 


ry. 
(g) To show; to prove. 
Those very reasons sef owt how heinous his sin 


was. Aiterbury. 
% To recite; to state at large.—To set over, 
a) to ap 


point or constitute as supervisor, 

pector, governor, or : 

I have sef thee wer all the land of 
wh 4i. 


riyht, to correct; to put in order.—T'o set 
sail (mawut.). See under SAIL. —T'o set the 
teeth on edge. See under EpGk —To eet the 
Jushion, to establish the mode; to determine 
what shall be the fashion.—To sef wp, (a) 
as, to sel up a post or a monu- 
ment. by To a new institution; to 
institute, to establish; to found; as, to net 
up a manufactory; to ‘set, up a school, (c) 
To enable to commence a new business; as, 
to ect wpa son in To raise; to 
exalt; to put in power. ‘I w ao stiep- 
herds over them.’ Jer. xxiii. 4 (9 To 

in view; as, to set 1 + eae To tlone 
to utter loudly. set up such a note as 
she shall hear.” Dryden. (g) To advance; 
to propose as truth or for reception; as, to 
wel mapaee opinion or doctrine. (A)To raise 
from depression or to a sufficient fortune; 
as, this good fortune quite set him up. (i) 
Nawf. to extend, as the ehruuds, stays, &c. 
(J) To fix; to establish; as, a resolution. 

Mere will I sef wf my everlasting rest. Shak, 


(k) In printing, (1) to put in type; as, to set 


® To be fixed hard; to be close or firm. 
‘Maketh the teeth to set hard one agalnst 
another.” Aacon.—%. To fit mualc to words. 
‘Your ladyship can set." Shak,—4. To con- 
geal or concrete; to eodidity. 


to sow 

have a certain direction in ‘mollan: to aeate 

as, the tide seiz to the east or north; the 

current sels westward. 

Trost me, cousin, all the current of my an Aeallgy 
thee, Temyoor. 


& To point out game, asa 


undertake press Me apply one's < 
"If he sets industriously and sincerel 
perform the commands of Christ." ake, 
mond.—10, To face one's partner in dancing. 
Out went the boots, first on one side, then on the | 
other, then cutting, then shuffling, then seffimg to the 
rk satina. Dickens. 
—To set about, to begin; to take the first | 
steps in; as, to get abou! a business or en- 
terprise.— —To wet forth or Jorward, to move 
or march; to n to march; to advance. 
It is meet I presently sf forth, Shak, 
The sons of Gershon and the sons of Merari sf 
forward. Num. E17. 
—To sel in, (a) to as, Winter in En 
land usually sets ad December. (b) Te 
become settled in a particular state. "W 
the weather was set in to be very bad,” Lies 
divon, (c) To flow towards the shore; as, the 
tide sets in —To pet off, (a) in , to de- 
face or soil the next sheet: said of tn ink on 
a newly- printed sheet, when another sheet 
comesin contact withit before it has had time 
todry. (6) To start; to enter on a journey, 
—To eet on or upon, (2) ) to begin a journey 
or an enterprise. e that would seriously 
get u the search of truth." Locke. (6 
To assault; to make an attack; as, they 
vet upon him at once. 
Cassio bas been set ow in the dark. Shak. 


¥H, then; th, thin; 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


SETA 


—To set out, (a to begin a journey or course; 
aa, to set owt for London or from London; 
to set owt in usiness ; to set out in life or 
the world. te) To have a eget “ 
to, to apply one’s self to,—T'o act up, (a 
begin business or a scheme of life; as, 
up in trade; to set up for one’s self. 

used fry, unless Teche powerful or even dis- 

a 
of shich the Dashaw has rebelled and aef ap foci: 
Srewyham. 


| ) To profess openly, to make pretensions; 


as, he eels up for a manol wit: 
teach mo ity. 
Set (set), p. anda. 1. Placed; put; located; 
e.—. Regular; in due form; well- 
arranged or put together; as, a set speech or 
phrase; a sef discourse: a get battle. 
Rail'd on Lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good ref terms and yet a motley fool SAwé. 
8. Fixed in opinion; determined; firm: ob- 
stinate; a8, a man aef in his ions or 
way.—4 Established; prescri ; settled, 
appointed; as, set forms of prayer. 
Se! places and set RORIE DESDE PRET MT TONE rote 
ship we owe. 
5. Predetermined; fixed sis dhs ae, as, a 
set purpose,—6, Fixed; immovable 
He saw that Marner’s eyes were sit like = dabd 
TL a, Grange Eliot, 


e sets up to 


— Set scene, in theafricals, a scene where 
there is a good on of arrangement for the 


pose. —Sef speech, (a) a apeech carefully pre- 
pares nga reend «ey A formal] or methodi- 
re 


speec 
Bet (set) m 1A sel geal or collection of 
things of the same suited to each 
other, or to be used together, of which each 
is a necessary complement of all the rest; 
a complete suit or assortment; os, a eet of 
chairs; a set of tea-cupa; a set of China or 
other ware. (In this sense sometimes incor- 
rectly written Seft.)—2. A number of per- 
sons customarily or officially associated; as, 
ast of men; a sel of officers; or a number 
of persons united by some affinity of ae, 

character, or the like, or of things whi 
have some resemblance or relation to a 

OLE. 
In men this blunder still you find 
All think their little nef mankind, 
fre, AY. Mere. 

This fails into diferent divisions or sets of nations 
connected under particular religions, dc. A. Marat. 
8. A number of particular things that are 
united in the formation of a whole; as, a set 
of featurea —4. A young plant for growth; 
aa, sets of white- thorn or other shrub.— Sets 


eyes ( toes, slices of the tubers of 
the potato for or plantin each alice hav 
at least one eye or bud.—5. The descent 
the sun or luminary below the hori- 


pi gh Nay Fs of the or P gc arce. al the 
vet ennyson. wager; a ven- 
ture; a stake; , 8 game of chance; 
a match. 
We will, in France, play a sef 

Shall strike his father's crown into the oe 

That was but civil war, an equal se. Dryden. 
7. An attitude, position, or posture. 


Moneys in powsession do give a sf to the head 
and a confidence Lo the voice, CorvAal May. 


& A permanent change of figure caused 


by pressure or being retained long in one 
ition; as, the #ef of a spring.—®. The 
teral deflection of a saw too /— 10. In 


plastering the last coat of plaster on vi my 
papering.—11. In music and dan 

the five figures or movements of a qu 
rille; the music adapted to a i 3 me 
anid alao, the number of couples required to 
execute the Lagaey se In theatres, a Bet 
acene, (See SET, p. and a@., and ScENE) ‘An 
elaborate set." ill Mag. —13. A direc- 
tion or course; as, the aet of a current. —Set 
or sett of a burgh, in Scots law, the consti- 
tution of a burgh. The setts are either 
establishe! by immemorial usage, or were 
at some time or other modelled by the con- 
vention of burghs —A dead set, (a) the act 
of a setter when it discovers the omar 
and remains intently fixed in point 

out. Lc Fae conte oo tetrad a 

erson by gaming. row. (¢ 

mined stand in uneemest or in movement. 
(Colloy, ]—To be at a dead set, to be in a fixed 
state or condition which precludes further 


—To make a dead set, to make a 
dete proses onset, oF an importunate appli- 
Beta (oi'ta), n. pl. pg oy Lapa [L., a bristle.) 


A bristle or sharp hair; ifically, in bot, 
a bristle of any sort: a hair; a slender 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, ——- 


SETACEOUS 


ght prickle; also, the stalk that sup- 
s the theca, capsule, or sporanginum of 
wes. In zool. sefor are the stiff short hairs 
t cover many caterpillars and insects, 
| bristles or that cover the limbe 
a mandibles of any crustaceans. 
.ceous (s6-ti'shus),a.[L seta.a rege 
Bristly; set with ristles ; consisting u 
ristles; as, a stiff setaceows tail, —2 In bot. 
ristle-shaped: having the character of set; 
5, a wtaccous leaf or leaflet. 
staria (sé-ta'ri-a), mn. [From L. eeta, a 
Ligon ith spikelets i a li 
gTOSses W ets in a den vylin- 
drical apikelike pantele, containing a few 
species cultivated as corn-grains some 
eountriea The species are found in both 
the warm and tropical parts of the world. 
S viridia is indigenous tn 
manien fs cultivated in Honesty as fool for 
horses, and §. italicn is cultivated in Italy 
and other parta of Europe. (See MILLET.) 
The genus ia sometimes included under 
Panicum, 
Set-back (sel’bak), nm In arch. a flat plain 
set-off in a wall. 
Set-bolt (set’bdlt), mn In ahip-budding, an 


iron bolt for faying planks close to each | 
oer or for forcing another bolt out of its | 


Set -down (set’doun), 1. A depressing or 
humiliating rebuke or reprehension; a re- 
ball; an unexpected and overwhelming an- 


ewer or reply. 
(set-&"),m A vessel rigged with lateen 
sails; a settee (which see). 

Set-fair (set’far), m The coat of plaster 
used after roughing in,and floated, or pricked 
up and flonted. 

ee tae (set'foil), m See Skrt-FoIL. 

ne (Site atTH), nm A name giren to the coal- 
etn (w sec) Written and pronounced 
variously Seath, Sith, Seethe, Sey. [Scotch] 

Sethic (seth’ik), a (A curruption of sothiae | 
(which see)] In echroa, applied to a period 
of 1460 years. 

Setiferous (sé-tifer-us), a. [L. veta, a bristle, 
and fero, to bear] . ucing or having 
bristles. 

Retiform (s@'ti-form). a. [L. sefa, a bristle, 

ormd, furm | Having the form of a 


dotiver (set'l-jér), n. One of the Setigera. 

; (9é-tijfér-a), nm. pl [L. eefiger, bristly 
—alfa,a bristle, and gero,tocarry.] Atribe 
of abranchiate annelidana, whose members, 
like the earthworms, are provided with 
bristles for locomotion 


Mamitper, to tij’ér-us),a, [L. seta, a bristle, 
an shah to bear.) Coverel with bristles; 
deniveme | (sé'ti-rém), mn. ([L. aeta, a bristle, 
aod remus, an oar.| In enfom one of the 


legs of some insects, as the diving beetle, 
that has a dense fringe of hairs on the inner 


side enabling the animal to move on the | 


water. 

Set - line (set'Tin), n. 
which a numer of baited hooks are al- 
tached, and which, supported by buoys, f- 
extended on the surface of the water, aml 
may be Jeft unguarded during the absencr: 
of the flaherman. 


(seare) 8 mn The state or quality | 


Setness 
of belng set. [Kare 

Set-off(set'of),n 1. That which is set off 
a oh hg another thing; an offset.—2 That 
which is used to improve the appearance 
of anything; a decoration; an ornament.— 
3. A conmoter-claim or demand; a cross debt; 
a counterbalance; an equivaleut. 


After the cheque is paid into a different bank, it | 


will not be presented for payment, but liquitated 
by a sef-ef' against other cheyuct. ¥. 5, Mill, 


Aa example of two of peace broken by the pulilie 
Toke ia Poor meity Ahr the constant outrages 
upon homanity and halatual inroads upon the hap pie 


ness of the country subject. to an Saar eesti 

4, In low, the merging, wholly or partial . 
of a claim af one person againet another in 
a counter-claim hy the latter against the 
former. Thus a plen of ref is a plea 
whereby a defendant acknowledyes the jus- 
tice of the plaintif®s demand, but seta up 
another demand of his own to counterbal- 
ance that of the plaintiff either in whole or 
in port —&. The part of a wall, &c., which 
is exposed horizontally when the portion 
above it ia reduced in thickness, Also called 
Ofeet.—6. In printing, the transferred im- 
pression from a printed page, the ink on 
which is undried, to an oppwaite . when 
the two leaves are pressed together, 
Seaton (sé’ton), ™ [Fr., frum L wid, & 


Cae fall; 


mé, met, hér; 


he involucre is bristly.] A genous | 


England, S. ger- | 


In fishing, a line ty | 


 Settet at 


pine, pin; 


Setose (aé'tis), a. 
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briatle — hair or bristles having been origi- 
nally nsed forthe purpose.) In ewrg. a skein 
of silk or cotton, or similar material, 

under the true skin and the cellular tissue 
beneath, in order to maintain an artificial 
issue. They are inserted by means of a 
knife and a probe, or a e needle called 
a seton needle, and are applied as counter- 
irritants to act as a drain on the system 
venemilly, or to excite inflammation and 
adhesion. The name is also given to the 


inane itself. 

[L. aetorus, from eeia, a 
bristle ] In bot, bristly; having the surface 
ow bristles; os, a sefose leaf or recep- 

cle. 


Setous (s¢'tns). a. Same as Sefore. 
Set-out (set'out), a 1. Preparations, as for 


beginning a journey, &c. ‘A commiltee of 
ten, to make all the arrangements and 
manage the whole af-oul' Dickens.—2 Com- 
pany; eet, clique. 

She must Just hate and detest the whole refouf of 


a A display, as of plate, &c.; dress and ac- | 


cessuries; Gyuipage; turn-out 
Hind + whisked along rapidly brigk chest- 
abe pon Honk arnetaed the whee sen one, 1 Was 
urmerk pony included, cost £5 when —. 
[Collog. in all senses. ] 


pari, 

(sevskro), mn A Screw, as in a 
cramp, screwed throngh one part tichtly 
upon another to bring pieces of wood, metal, 
Ac., into close contact. 
Set - stitched (setsticht), ¢ a. Stitched ac- 
ota Hae a set K =n. Sterne, i 
Bett (set), n. 1 A piece placed temporarily 
on the head of a pile which cannot be 


reached by the monkey or weight but by | 


means of some intervening matier.— 2. See 


SET, L—&. A nomber of mines taken upon | 


See SET. 


lease —Sett of a ln 


[See SET.] 


cappe, to make a fool of him. Chaucer. 
Settee (set-té’) an. 1. [From et] A long 
seat with a back to it; a large sofa-sh 
seat for several persons to sit in at one 
time; a kind of double arm-chair in which 
two Persons can sit at once. 
Ingeniogs Fancy, never better pleased 
Than whes employ'd ¢ accommodate the fair, 
Hean! the sweet moan with pity, and devned 
The solt wetter: one elbow af each end, 
And in the midst an elbow it received, 
United yet divided, twain af once Comer. 


@ (Fr. adtie, a'tie,| A vessel] with one deck 
aud avery long sharp prow, carrying two 





or three masts with lateen sails; used in 
the Mediterranean, . 

Settee - bed (eet-tée’bed ), nn. 
turns ip in the form of a settee. 

Setter (set’ér),m 1. One who wr that which 
sete; os, a aeffer of precious stones, or jewel- 
ler; a veffer of type, or compositor; a wetter 
of music to words, a musical composer, aud 
the like. This word is often compounded 
with on, of, wp, &c.; as, ertter-on, setter-of, 
and soon. See the separate entries. —2 A 
kind of eportsmanu's dog, which derives its 
name from its habit of wetting or crouching 
when it perceives the scent of game, instead 
of standing, like the pointer. Setters are, 
however, now trained to adopt the pointer's 
mide of standing whilst marking game. It 


somewhat of the character aud | 


appearance of the pointer and spaniel, and 
is generally re 
frou the crossing of these two varieties. — 


3% Aman whe performs the office of a set- | 


tingalog, or finds persons to Le plundered. 


Another set of men are the devils coffers, who | 


nbte. sot. 3 move; tabe, tub, bull; 


To set; to place; to | 
put; to reckon; to fix.—To seffe a man’s | 


Sarna 
4. In gun. a round etick for driving fuses, or 
any other compusitions, inio cases made af 


Setter - forth (set’ér-forth ), v. One who 
seta forth or brings into poblic notice 
proclaimer, ‘A selter-forth of strange gods. 


Acts xvii. 18. 

Setter-graas (sct'ér-graa),n. Same as Sel- 
ter-wurt. 

Setter - off (set’ér-of), n One who or that 
which sets off, decorates, adorns, or recum- 
menda ‘Gilders, setters-uf of thy graces” 


Setter-on (set’ér-on), n. One who sets on- 
an instigator; an inciter. 
T cosld ont book pan it bot with eyes, in 
remembering him who was the only to da 
af soda re. 
Setter-up (set’ér-np), 2. One who sets op, 
establishes, makes, or appointa ‘*° Proud 
fetier-ep and puller down of kings!" Shak. 
Setter - wort (act'ér-wért), nm A ial 
plant,a species of Helleborus, the H. fortidwas 
(hear's-fout) Called also Setter- 


| Setting (set'ing), m. 1. The act uf one who 


or that which seta. 
I have touched the highest tof all my greatmess, 
And from that full canes ous ylory, , 
1 haste now to my setting. Shak, 
2 Sporting with a setting-d ‘When | 
go a-hawking or sefting.’ _—8 Some- 
thing set in or inserted. 
And thou shalt set in it seffogge? of stones, even four 
rows of stones. Eu euviii. 17. 
4 That in which something, as a jewel, is 
set; as, a diamond in a gold —h. The 
hardening of plaster or cement. , Same 
as Setting-coat. 
<COat (seting-kot), n. The best sort 
of plastering on walls or ceilings; a finish- 
ing-coat of fine stuff Inid by 5 bros pwel ov over 
the floating-coat, which is 
-dog (seting-dog) m A ake 
in ay (oct’in Pa ai esl 
-f E m. nen Rte 
often tron pointed, used for pushing boats, 
Ke., along in shallow water, 


| Setting -rule (set'ing Tol). n. In printing, 


Settir tting-stcke (tng, n. In printing, 


a pn es s 
Settle (set'l), n [A. Sax. sefl,a sent, a stool, 
a settle; from set, sit, Comp. L sella, a 
seat, for ‘sedla, from sedeo, to sit See SET, 


A bed that | 


ed as having descended | 


Sit.) 1. A seat or bench; something to eit 


on; a stool, ‘An vaken seftlz in the hall” 
Tennyson. 
The man, their hearty welcome first 


A commons nalre drew for either guest, paleo. 
z ne oat a platform lower than another 


Settle (set'l), ot. pret. & 


aettli [From eet; a Sag opm form. , Po 
place ina fixed or permanent position; to 
establish. 


cA wall mnalti and beast . 
wand T will nett You after your old estates =< 
. EE TE. 
i arte 1 i uw 
da pi — un in mine howse, and a ernest 
2. To establish or fix in any way or line of 
life ; to place or fix in an office, 
situation, charge, and the like; as, to seftile 
a young Man in ‘a trade or profession: to 
setile a daughter ly marriage; tu settle o 
clergyman in a parish. 
The father thought the time drew on 
Of sefifiag in the world ns only san. pairs. 
2. To set or fix, as in purpose or intention. 
= alt bry and settling it 
x ~— direcnng Fre ina 


i To change from a disturbed or troubled 
condition to one of quietness, tranquillity, 
3 De like; to quiet; to still; hence, to calm 
tation af: to composé; as, to sefile 

om pd when disturbed or agitated. 


xe settled Uyen the huge wh r hale 


C Pr 
§. To clear of dregs, sediment, or impurities, 
"y causing them to sink; tu render pure and 
clear, a8 a liquid; also, to cause to subside 
or sink to the bottom, as dregs, &c.; as, to 
sefile coffee grounds. ‘So working seas 
eeftle and purge the wine.’ Sor/. Davies, — 
6. To render compact, close, or solid; hence, 
to bring to a amooth, dry, passable condi- 
tion; as,the ine weather will settle the roads, 
Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may oeffle the turf 

before the spring. Afortirerr. 
T. To determine, a5 something which is ex- 
posed ty doubt or question; to free from 

5. Se, fey. 


oil, pian: ii, Se. absne; 





eoestbiy ot waver to make firm, sure, | 
to confirm: aa, to sefile one's | 


or comsiamt ; 
doabts, to settle & question of law. 
Iz wal pele the ware, and confirm the doubtfal, 


Stet 

& To adjust, as something In discussion or 
contmreny: to bring to a conclusion; to 
arrange; to fmish; to close up; ng, to settle 
a depale by agreement, compromise, or 
fore.—i To make sire oy Gerieta or to 
mike secure phe enent tiipapt hnarg 

[Mm toate ap annuity on a person; to 
saa a beccentinn to the throne.— 10, To 
liquidate; to balance; to pay; to adjust; as 
to wif an account, mi, or score.— 11. To 
plant with inhabitants ; to ; to colo- 
nin: as, the French first settled ‘Canada ; 
the Puritans settled New England. * Pro- 
vinces fret settled after the flood.’ Mitford. 
—To mtile the main-fop-saul halyards 
(nowt), to ease off a emall on of them 
a a to lower the yard a little. —To setile 
tiv land. to cause it to sink or appear lower — 
by receding from it. 
Settle (et lL «& =«=6L To hecome fixed or 
permancut; tu assume a lasting form or 
condition; to become stationary, from a 
temporary or changing state. 

Aad} too drearm’d, ontil at last 
ing warm, 


= To establish a residence; to take up a 
peormanent habitation or place of alwxle. 
The descended from the P pe 
 ieiaeok aiaee tees Fe. ™ pre 
2 To be estahliahed In a method of life: to 
= irregular and desultor for a me- | 
life: to enter the ed state, or 
cael a Prt paneer her: be | 
19 an yment or pru On; a8, to ae 
i life; to wettle in the ministry. 
AD ary aoe and sefi'r, 
ccabutes his usual mettle. 8  Praar, 
4 To become quiet or clear: to change from 
a disturbed or turbid state to the opposite; 
lo become free from &c, by their 
sinking to the bottom, as liquids: to become | 
dry and hard, as the ground after rain or 
frost, a8, wine wetiles when standing; roads 


vetile in the spring. 

A 

int auch occasions, is eae ex 
4 To tink or fall grad to subside, as 


drezs from hing liquid : to Hettune 
mp ar me” by the sinking of its 
the dis eegaa eth es the 
evand beneath: na, 
the house gataica on ite foun oo 


That eantry became 
‘cmt down by the 7 the Nils which weld Udy dere 


a Th Foam dilens to cease Mors agitation. 
Thea, tll the fi of ha hi 
Cums sien bedi hi. ee ee, . 
* To adjust differences, claims, or accounts: 
come to an agreement: us, he has settled 
with his creditors.—s& To make a jointure 
lor a wife. 
Me gghs with most soccess that seftfes well, Gerth, 
Settle-bed (set'l-bed), m A bed constructed 
& as to fourm a seat, a half-canopy bed. 
Seteled (setid), p. and a L Fixed; estab 


From precedent to precedent. 
2 Permanently os Saesily fixed; deep-rooted: 
firmoly seated; unchanging; stealy; decided: 
as, 6 aettled gloom or me ancholy: a aettled 
convictiunm.—3 Arranged or adjusted by 
agreement, | nt, or otherwise; as, a 
wetiled n; asettied account. —4. ‘Quiet: 
orderly : methodical : a4, he now leads a 
wettled life. — Settled estate, in law, an estate 
bell by some tenant for life, under condi- 
tions more or are defined by the deel. 


Settledmess (set'ld-nes}, mn. The state of 
being setiled; confirmed state. * Setfledness 
of diepesition.’ Hp Hall. 


Settlement (set'l-ment) n 1. The act of 
settling. or state uf being settled ; as, spe- 
cifically, (a) establishment in life: fixture in 
bosinesa, condition, or the like; urdination 
or iostallation as pastor. 


Bir ea hace ee Seles ee Send aoe 
weallh, power, OF gefhiroaen? in the 


Soe RL ete 
(0) The act of colonizing or  peopling; oni- 
tation: as, the sefilement of a new country. 
The acfiverrni of onental colonies in Greece pro- 
dace] ap semutle effect on the character cither of 
the angaage of tre mation, i”, Mifare, 
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(¢ The act or process of adjusting, deter- 
mining, or deciding; the removal or recon- 
ciliativn of differences or doubts; the liqui- 
dation of a claim or account; adjustment ; 
arrangement; as, the settlement of a con- 
troversy or dispute: the settlement of a debt 
or the like (qd) A bestowing or giving pos- 


session under legal sanction; the act of | 


granting or conferring anything in a formal 
and permanent manner. 
bel tak 
Whb eattataaboahas ine tan mabe Drrdon 
2. In law, (a) a deed by which property is 
settled ; | general will or disposition by 
which person regulates the disposal of his 
property, usually through the medium of 
trustees, and for the benefit of a wife, chil- 
dren, or other relatives; disposition of pro- 
srty at marriage in favour of a wife; 
ture, 
He blew a nvtvereurns ala 


Aod bravely bore his =i Tp dawn 
With coach and sia, and house in town, Sart). 


(b) A settled place of abode; residence; a_ 


right arising out of residence; aiauror resi- 
dence or establishment of a person in 

ticular , town, or locality, whlch wh en- 
titles him to maintenance if a nuper, mand 
subjects the parish or town to hissupport. — 
4. A new tract of country led or settled; 
a colony, especially a co ony in its earlier 
Stages; aa, the Britiah eetiiements in Ameri- 
ca or Australia; a back eetflement.—4.} That 
which settles or subsides; subsided matter ; 
sediment; dregs: lees; settlings. ‘ Fuller's 
earth left a thick settlement.” Mortimer,— 
5. In the United States, a sum of money or 
other property granted to a clergyman on 
his ordination, exclosive of his aslary.—Aet 
of self Hement, in Eng. hist. the act passed in 
1702, by which the crown was settled (on 
the death of Queen Anne) ante 

electreas of Hanover, and the eirs of her 
cared oe present royal line), being Pro- 


| Settler (set'lér), m 1 One who settles; 


ticularly, one who fixes his residence ina 
new colony. 
You waw the beginnings of civilization as it were; 


and the necessity of mutual hel ulness Among the 
settlers, ’ ” iP. Bionk 


2 That which settles or decides anything 
definitely, as a blow that decides a fight. 
[Colloq. ] 

(set‘ling),m 1. The act of one who 
or that which settles.—2 pi Lees; dregs; 
fee ting bak), ss 

Settling - set'ling n, Arecep- 
tacle in which tien of glue in process 
of manufacture is kept warm wotil the im- 
parities hare time to settle. 

B-day (set'ling-da), mn A day set 
apart fo r the settling of accounts; specifi- 
cane. in the stoek ex the prompt day 

in the produce market; the half-monthly 
account-day for shares and stocks. 

Settlor (set'lor),. In law, the person who 

ean settlement. 

Bet-to (set'té), » A sharp contest; a fight 
at fisty-cuffs; a pugilistic encounter; a box- 
rCcllon match; any similar contest, as with foils. 

Setula. set'i-la), mn. pl. Setule (set’ii-lé). 
L. dim, of seta, a bristle.) In bot. a small 
net or hair; also, the stipe of certain 
ul 

Resale (ss (eet, a, A amall, short bristle or 

r 

Setulose (pet ii- a a. Bearing or provided 

with setules 


t,t. Security in a legal sense. 
Chaueer. 


pansotee i. Surety in a legal sense; se- 
curity. Chaweer. 


Seven (sev'n), a [A. Sax. seafon, senfan; 
common to the Indo-European to 

L. G. seven, D. 2epen, 
0.H_G. sibun, G. mieben, Teel sjau, Dan. ey 
(these being contracted forms), W. saith, 
seachkt, Rus een), L. septem, Gr. Aepta (for 
ecpla), Per. hast, kr. sapta, saoptan.] One 
more than six or less than eight —Sepren 
stare, the Pleiades. See PLEIAD. —Seven 
Wise Men, OF seren sages of Greece, A Dame 


commonly applied to seven philosophers, — 


severalof whom were legislatora, at an ear! 
peried of Grecian oaks They were Per 
ander of Corinth, Pittacus of Mitylene, 


es of Miletus, Solon, Bias of Priene, | 


Chilo of Sparta, and Cleobulus of Lindus — 
Seven wondera of the world. See WONDER. 


Setwall (sct'wal), or a species of Valeriana | 
(FP. pyrenaas Written also Sefyiall. 
Seurement 


ngues : | 
Bax. Goth. and 





Seventeen ( 


Seventeen (sev'n-tén), 1. 


Seventh (sev’nth), a. 


Seventh (sev'nth),n. 1. 


| Beventh-day 


SEVENTY 


Seven (sov'n), m 1. The number greater hy 
oné than six; a group of things amounting 
to this number. 
Of every beast and bird, and insect small 
(Cane ate and pairs. Ma 

“ oe ‘ ie representing this number, as 
or 

Bevenfold (sev'n-f6ld),a. 1. Repeated seven 
times; multiplied seven times; increased tu 
seven times the size or amount 


What, if the breath that kindled those 

Awekell should blow chess into seven/atr tage 
2 Having seven plies or folils; as, the se seven- 
fold shield of Ajax. 





Sevenfold ev n-fold), adv. Seven times aa 


much or often; in the proportion of seven 
to one. 
Wh Jayeth Cain, 

eget Dayne elf a 
t (sev’n-nit), mn The period of 

seven days and nights; a week, or the time 

frum one day of the week to the next day of 

the same denomination preceding or ful- 

lowing. See SE'sNIGHT. 


Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a sepern- 
waypad, lost their shining. Bacon. 


Seven -shooter (sev'n-shit-ér), u <A re- 
barrels. 


volver with seven chambers or 


(Colloq. } 
ra (sev'n-sum), @ ans a 
seven ngs or arrang y sevens. 
NV. Brit, Rev. heen 
Seog (sey'n-sum-nes), m The 
quality of being sevensome;: arrangement 
or gradation by sevens. N. Brit. Rev. 


[Rare ] 
sev'n-tén), a. One more than 

sixteen, or than eighteen; seven and 
ten added: 5, senenteen years. 
1. The number 
greater by one than sixteen; the sim of ten 
and seven.—2. A symbol representing this 
number, as 17 or xvii. 

teenth (sev'n-ténth),a. 1. One next in 
order after the sixteenth; one coming after 
sixteen of the same c ; os, the semen 
day of the month,.—2 Constituting or being 
one of seventeen equal parts into which a 
thing may be divided. 


Seventeenth (sev'n-ténth), a 1 The next 


in order after the sixteenth; the seventh 
after the tenth—2 The quotient of a unit 
divided by seventeen; ove of seventeen 
equal parts of a whole. —S. Ln music, an in- 
terval consisting of two octaves and a third. 
1. Next after the 
sixth. —2 Conatituting or oan one of pwn 
eyual parts into which a whole may be di 


vided; as, the serenth oa 
next in orderafter 
the sixth —2 The quotient of a unit divided 


by seven; one of seven équal s into 
which a whole is divided.—3 In wmeusic, 
(a) the interval of five tones and a semitone 
embracing seven degrees of the diatonic 
scale, as from C to B, or do to «i; called also 
a major eerenfh. An interval one semitone 
greaier than this, as from C to B, is an 
ented seventh. An interval one semi- 
tone less than the major seventh is a miner 
seventh, and one a semitone less than this 
is a diminished seventh. (b) The 
seventh note of the diatonic scale reckon- 
ing upwards; the B or si of the natural 
scale. Called also the leading note. 
(sew'nth-di), a. Pertaining or 
relating to the seventh 7 Sie the week or 
the Sabbathof the Jews, —Serenth-da se ee 
fiefs, a religious aect holuing generally the 
same doctrinal views as the Baptists, but 
differing from them in observing the seventh 
day of the week instead of the first as the 
Sabbath. Called also Sabbatenans. 


| Seventhly (sew'nth-li), ade. In the seventh 


Jace. 

ventieth (ser’n-ti-cth),a. 1. Next in order 
pk the sixty-ninth; as, the serenfiefA year 
of his age —2. Constitnting or being one of 
seventy parts into which a whole may be 
divided. 

Seventieth (sev'n-ti-eth), n. 1. One next in 
order after the sixty-ninth; the tenth after 
the sixtieth —2 The quotient of a unit 
ee by seventy; one of seventy equal 


seventy (sev'n-ti}, a. [A. Bax. seofontig 
seofon, seven, and tig, ten; but the Anglo- 
Saxon writers often prefixed hurd, as Awnd- 
seofontig ] Seven times ten. 

Seventy (sev'n-ti), nm 1. The number which 
is made up of seven times ten.—2 A & ool 
bol representing this number, as 70 or |xx. 
—The Seventy, a name given to the body of 


— 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g, yo: j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


‘2H, then; th, thin; 


ow, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —Sce’K EY. 


scholars who first translated the Old Tes- 
tament into Greek. So called from their 
number or approximate number. See SEP- 
TUAGINT. 
Sever (sev'ér), v.t. [0.Fr. serrer, sererer, to 
ae >; Mod. Fr. sevrer, to wean; from 
L. separare, to separate. See SEPARATE } 
1. To part or divide by violence; to separate 
by cutting or rending; as, to sever the body 
or the arm at a single stroke.— 2. To part 
from the rest by violence, cutting, or the 
like; as, to sever the head from the body. — 
3. To separate; to disjoin, referring to things 
that are distinct but united by some tie: as, 
the dearest friends severed by cruel neces- 
sity To separate and put in different 


ers or places. 
angels shall come forth and servr the wicked 
from among the just. Mat. siti 45. 


& To disjoin; to disunite: in a general 
sense, but usually implying violence. 
Our state can not be setered ; we are one. 


slton. 
6 To keep distinct or apart. 

And I will sever in that day the land of Goshen, in 
which my people dweil, that no swarm of flies shall 
be there. Ex. viii. 22. 
7. In law, to disunite; to disconnect; | te part 
possession; as, to serer an esta vin 
tenancy. Blackstone. ; 
Sever (sever) vi. 1. To make a separation 
or dis on; to distinguish. 

The Lord will serer between the cattle of Israel 
and the cattle of Egypt. Ex. 1x. ¢ 
2 To suffer disjunction; to be parted or 
rent asunder. 

Her lips are srter’d as to speak. Tennyson. 


Severable (sev’ér-a-bi), a. Capable of being 
v 


severed. 
Several (sev'ér-al). a. (O.Fr. sereral, from 
scverer. SEVER.) 1. Separate; distinct: 
not common to two or more: now mainly 
used in legal phraseology: as, a eereral 
fishery; a several estate. <A several fishery 
is one held by the owner of the soil, ur by 
title derived from the owner. A sereral 
estate is one held by a tenant in his own 
right, or a distinct estate unconnected with 
any other person. 
Each might his severa/ province well command, 
Would but stoop to what they understand. 


ope. 
We may assume that the Germans in their own 
bad no distinct ideas of several property in 

land. B ham. 


roug mm 
2. Single; individual; particular. 
Each sewra/ ship a victory did pain. Dryden. 
3 Different; diverse; distinct. 


Divers sorts of beasts came from several to 
drink. 


CON. 
Four severa/ armies to the field are led. Dryden. 


4 Consisting of a number; more than two, 
bat not very many; divers; as, several per- 
were present when the event took 
ce.—A joint and seceral note or bond, 
one executed by two or more persons, each 
of whom is bound to pay the whole amount 
named in the docament. 

(sev’ér-al), n. 1. A few separately 
or individually; a small number, singly 
taken: with a plural verb. 

Several A them neither rose from any conspicuous 
family, nor left any behind them. Addison. 


zt A particular person or thing; a partica- 
° Not noted ist, 
But of the finer natures? by sme setera/s 
Of head- piece extraordinary? Skak 
There was not time cnough to hear... . 
The severa.s. Sask. 
3¢ An inclosed or separate place; specifi- 
cally, a piece of inclosed ground adjoining a 
common field; an inclosed pasture or field, 
as opposed to an open fleld or common. 


had their sezera/ for heathen nations, their 


fe CS aa eS  -  A  AS fSSN = ns 


several for the people of their own nation, their . 
t 


several for men, ther severaldfor women. ffev er. 


There is no beast, if you take him from the cuoim- 
mon, and put him into the srter.2é, but will wa fat. 
Rens. 
—In sereral.t in a state of separation or 
rtition. ‘Where pastures in sereral be.’ 


usser. 

Severality + (sev-ér-al’i-ti), n. Each parti- 
cular singly taken: distinction. Bp. Hall. 
Severalizet (sev’ér-al-iz), ct. pret. & pp. 
sereralized ; ppr. severalizing. To distin- 

suish. Bp. Hail. 
Severallt (sev’ér-al), adv. 


der. Spenser. 

(sev'ér-al-li), ade. Separately; 
distinctly: apart from others; as, call the 
men sererully by name. 

Others were so small and close together that I 


Severally ; asun- 


Pate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


Severe (sé-ver’), a. 


Severely (eé-vér’li), adv. 


Severian (se-véri-an), 1. 


Severity 
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could not keep my eye steady on them 
as to number them. 

—To be jointly and sererally bound in a 
contract, is fur each obligor to be liable to 


oerera: 


pay the whole demand, in case the other or | 


others are not able. 


Severalty (sev'ér-al-ti), nA state of sep- 


aration from the rest, or from all others — 


ily so | 
Newton. 


Extate in sereralty, an estate which the ' 
tenant holds in his own right without being ; 
joined in interest with any other person. It ° 
is distinguished from joint-tenancy, copar- — 


cenary, aud common. 

The rest of the land in the country, however, was 
not dus severaity, but by the inhabitants of 
each district in common, Brougham. 


Severance (sevér-ans),". The act of sever- 


ing or state of being severed; separation. 
the act of dividing or disuniting; partition. 
No established right of primogeniture controlied 
the perpetual sererance of every realm, at each suc- 
cession, into new lines of kings. MM alovezss. 


—The severance 
erance made by destroying the unity of in- 
terest. Thus when there are two joint- 
tenants for life, and the inheritance is pur- 
chased by or descends upon either, it is a 
severance. So also when two persons are 
joined in a writ and one is non-suited; in 


@ jointure, in law, a sev- | 


this case sererance is permitted, and the | 


other plaintiff may proceed in the suit. 


severus, serious, severe.} 1. Serious or ear- 
nest in feeling or manner; exempt froin 
levity of appearance ; sedate ; ve; aus- 
tere; not light, lively, or cheerful. ‘ With 
eyes severe and beard of formal cut.’ Shak. 


Your looks must alter. as your subject does, 
From kind to Gerce, from wanton to severe Jl aller. 


2. Very strict in judgment, discipline, or 

overnment; not mild or indulgent; nvoreus. 
harsh: rigid; merciless; as, severe criticism. 
severe punishment. 

Come, you are too serere a moraler. Shak, 

Let your zeal, if it must be expressed in anger, be 

more secvre against thyself than aa others. 
er. Taylor. 

3. Strictly regulated by rule or principle; 
exactly conforming to a standard; rigidly 
methodical; hence, not allowing or permit- 
ting unneceasary or flurid ornament, ampli- 
fication, and the like; not luxuriant; as, a 
severe style of writing: the serercst style 
of Greek architecture; the aerere school of 
German music. ‘ Restrained by reason and 
severe principles.” Jer. Taylor. * The Latin, 
a most eerere and compendious language.’ 
Dryden. —4. Sharp; afflictive; distressing ; 
violent; extreme; as, secere pain, anguish, 
torture; severe cold; a severe winter. — 
5 Difficult to be endured; exact; critical; 
rigorous; a8, a severe test; a severe ex- 
amination. 
In a severe 
manner; gravely; rigidly; strictly; rigor- 
ously; painfully; fiercely. ‘Kept sererely 


from resort of men.’ Shak. ‘A peace we 
may severely repent.’ Swift. ‘Fondly or 
severely kind.’ Sacage. 


More formidable Hydra stands within, 
Whose jaws with irun teeth secevedy grin. Dryden. 


Severeness (sé-vér'nes), n. Severity. Sir 


W. Temple. 

Eccles. one of 
the followers of Sererius, a Monophysite, 
who held, in opposition to the Julianists, 
that the Saviour’s body was corruptible. 
(sé-ver’i-ti), n. [L sereritas. 
See SEVERE] The quality or state of being 
severe; as, (a) gravity or austerity; extreme 
strictness; rigour; barshness; as, the sere- 
rity of a reprimand or reproof; sererity of 
discipline or training; serenity of penalties. 
‘Strict age and sour sererity., Malton. 


It is too general a vice, and severity must cure it. 
Aak 


(0) The quality or power of afflicting. dis- 
tressing, or paining; extreme degree; ex- 
tremity; keenness; as, the serenty of paiu 
or anguish; the severity of cold or heat. 
(c) Extreme coldness or inclemency; as, the 
severity of the winter. (d) Harshness; cruel | 


(Fr. afrére, from L. | 


| Sew (86), ¢.7. 


Bew (80), o.¢ 


Sewel (si’el), n. 


Sewer t (si’ér), n. 


SEWERAGE 
Sevocation t (sé-vé-ka’shon), n. (From L. 
sevoco, sevocatum — se, and voco, to 
call.) A calling aside. ley. 
(sev-0-8'ha), ». A Mexican plant, 
the Stenanthium frigidum. It 
acrid and poisonous qualities, is used 


as an anthelmintic. 


Sevres Ware (sa-vr war), n. A kind of 


porcelain ware, u for artistic 
design and brilliancy of colouring, manu- 
factured at Serres, in France 


Sew t (sa), v.t (See SUB} 1. To pursue; to 


follow. Spenser.—2 To bring on and re- 
move meat at table: to assay or taste, as 
meats and drinks, before they are served up, 
or in presence at the table. 

[A Sax. siwvian, seowian, 
sutcan, O.H.G. and Goth. siujan, O.Fris. 
sia, Dan. eye, Icel. syja; cog. L. suo, Skr. , 
sie, tosew. Seain is from this stem.) To 
unite ¢ or fasten together with a needle and 


They sened leaves together, and made them- 
selves aprons * Gen. iti. 7. 
—To sew up, (a) to inclose by sewing; to 
inclose in anything sewed. 
Thou seavst uf mine iniquity. Job xiv. 17. 
If ever I said loose-bodied gown sen’ me mp in 
the skirts of it. Shak. 
(6) To close or unite by sewing; as, to sew 
up a rent.—To be sewed up, (a) naut. to 
rest upon the ground, asa ship, when there 
is not sufficient depth of water to float her. 
A ship thus situated is said to be sewed up 
by as much as is the difference between the 
surface of the water and her floating-mark 
or line. (6) To be brought to a standstill; 
to be dead beaten; to be ruined or over- 
whelmed. Dickens. [Collog.) (e) To be in- 
toxicated. [Slang.) 
To practise sewing ; to join 
things with stitches. ‘Or teach the o 
girl to ser.” Tenn 


n. 
Sewt (sa), v.t (0 Fr. ersuer, Fr. essuyer, 


now to wipe dry, but originally to draw off 
moisture or water; from L. exsucare, to ex- 
tract the juice—L. ez, out, and stucus, sue- 
cus, juice; hence, sewer, sewage.}] To let 
off the water from; to drain a pond for 
taking the fish. 


: Sew (st), ci. To ooze out. (Provincial } 
Sew,tn Aviand; a kind of pottage. Gower 
Sewage 


si’aj), n. [From sew, to drain, 
perhaps directly from sewer.) 1. The matter 
which passes through the drains, conduits, 
or sewers, leading away from human habita- 
tions singly, or from houses collected into 
villages, towns, and cities. It is made up 
of excreted matter, solid and liquid, the 
water necessary to carry such away, and 
the waste water of domestic operations, 
together with the liquid waste products of 
manufacturing operations, and generally 
much of the surface drain water of the 
area in which the conveying sewers are 
situated —2. A systematic arrangement of 
sewers, drains, &c., inacity, town, &.; the 
general drainage of a city, &c., by sewers; 
sewerage (which see). 

[Probably for shewell or 
showell, from shew, show.) In hunting, a 
scarecrow, generally made of feathers, hung 
up to prevent deer from entering a place. 


Sewer (sti’ér).n. (From sew.to drain; VO. Fr. ca- 


suter, essuyer, a drain, a conduit.) A subter- 
ranean channel or canal formed in cities, 
towns, and other places to carry off super- 
fluous water, soil, and other matters. In 
England, Courts of Commissioners of Sewers 
are temporary tribunals with authority over 
all defences, whether natural or artificial, 
situate by the coasts of the sea, all rivers, 
water-courses, €c., either navigable or en- 
tered by the tide, or which directly or in- 
directly communicate with such rivers. 
(From ¢ew, to follow, to 
bring on and remove meats at table; O. Fr. 
sewer, squire.) An officer who serves up a 
feast and arranges the dishes, and who alsw 
provides water for the hands of the guests. 
Clap me a clean towel about you, like a seuver, 
and bareheaded march afore it with a geod con- 
fidence. . Fomsen, 


treatment; sharpness of punishment; as. ‘ Sewer (s0’ér), n. One who sews or uses the 


secerity practised on prisoners of war. | 
(e) Exactness; rigour: niceness; as, the arre- 
rifyofatest. (/)Strictness; rigid accuracy. 
‘Confining myself to the sererity of truth.’ 
Dryden. 


Severyt (sev’ér-i), n. [Also written cirery, 


and sup to be a corruption of 
berivn } Inarch. a bay or compartment in 
a vaulted roof: also, a compartment or di- 
vision of scaffolding. Ozford Glossary. 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 


Se 


needle. 

(s0’ér-aj),n 1. The system of 
sewers or subterranean conduits for receiv- 
ing and carrying off the superfluous water 
and filth of acity; as, the sewerage of the 
city of London. See SEWER.—2 The 
matter carried off by sewers. Called also 
Sewage.— Sewerage is generally applied to 
the system of sewers, and Sewage to the 
matter carried off. 





oll, pound; ui, Se. abune; =f, Se. fey. 


SEWIN 
has often bee ed as a variety of the 
sal ert brea. mon peal, or bull trout, 


bat “regarded by Couch asa distinct spe- 
cies, the silver salmon (Salmo cambricta). i 
(ging) m 1. The act or occupa- 
tion of sewing or using the needle.—2 That 
which sewed by the needle.—3. pl. Com- , 
pounl threada of silk wound, cleaned, 
vane and thrown, to be used for sewing. 
Sewing-machine (0 -ma-shén), mn. A 
machine for sewlng or stitching cloth, &c., 
nowin extensive use,and largely superseding 
by hand Sewing-machines are of sev- 
eral ¢ ; a8, (a) those in which the needle 
is comple ly through the work, as 
in ae - (b) those making a chain- 
afiteh, which i wrought by the crotchet 
hook, or by an eye-pointed needle and aux- 
iliary hook; (c) those ee a fair stitch 
on one cde, bed upper thread being inter- 
woren by another thread below; (d) those 
making the lock-stiteh, the same on both 
sides The modifications, improvements, 
and additions made to the ng-machine 
since its sneer are very numerous. 
It haa now been adapted to produce almost 
all kinds of stitching which can be done by 


the hand. 

Bewing-needle (26'ing-né-dl), n. A needle 
used in sewing. 

Sewster | dae a. A woman that sews; 
aeuniress FB. Jonson. 

Sex (seks), nm. [Fr. sere, from L. sexes (for 
seciuy), a sex, from acco, to cut, to separate | 
L The distinction between male and female, 
of that property or character by which an 
animal is male or female. Sexual diatine- 
tions are derived from the presence and de- 
reopment of the characteristic generative 
aran—leetia and ocary—of the male and 
female respectively.—2 One of the two divi- 
sions of animals formed on the distinction 
‘fmaleand female. "Which two t sexes 
atimate the world." Milton.—3. In bot. the 
stricture of plants which corresponds to sex 
inunimala, as staminate or pistillate: also, 
ede of the groupe founded on this distine- 
bon. od tle Se ates of suphanis, 
sells emales: gen y preceded 

the definite article the. : 

Cokippy er! whose beauty is your snare. Drpo'en, 

Steet yp hard to be overcome; but if tie rer 

“ce pet the better of it, it gives them alterwards 
m mere foubie. iGerta, 

Ser (els) A Latin prefix signifying sin. 
(sek-saj’e-kO-pl), a. Fro- 
by sixties; as, a peshandoicpta ratio. 


Pap. 
Semagenarian (seks'a-Je-ni"rl-an), n. [See 
below) A person aged sixty or between 
itty and seventy. 

(seke’a-je-ni"ri-an),a. Sixty 
yeus old; sexagenary. 


I count it strange, and hard to understand, 

That searly all young poets should write old; 

Thar Pope was sexagenarian at sateen 

Aad beardless Byron academical, £, 5. Browning, 


(sek-saj'en-a-ri),@. (L. nig ig 
anus, from eeroginta aixty, from sez, 
Pertaining to the jecred sixty; compe 
of or proceeding by sixties —Seragena 
arithmetic, that which ed agp ise secording 
to the namber sixty. See SEXAGESIMAL. 

Samasy (sek-saj’en-o-ri), m1. A sexn- 


Fie ea oon esi va craves as eelfl 
Sur Db Seale 


2 A thing composed of sixty parts or con- 


taining sixty, 
og tag! a -‘ma), nm. [L. seza- 
ae pe alstieth. he second Sunday le- 
Lent,socalled as beingabout the sixtieth 
day before Easter, 
(seka-n-jes‘i-mal), mn, A sexa- 
moana’ fraction. See under SRXAGESIMAL a. 
(seks-a-jes'i-mal), a. Sixtieth; 
pertaining to the number sixty. — Seragesi- 
mal or eeragenary arithmetic, a method of 
mpearanesen by sixties, as that which is 
in dividing minutes into seconds, — 
Semigerimal fractions, or sexagesimals, frac- 
tiena whose denominators proceed in the 
ratio of sixty; as, 3, noo: WT The de- 
nominator is sixty or ite ott ae. These 
fractions are called also astronomical frac- 
ena, because formerly there were no others 
used in astronomical calcnlations, They are 
still retained in the division of the circle, 
and of time, where the d 
divided into sivty minutes, 
sitty aeconda, and so on 
(seke'a-na-ri), 
six oF ses; sixfold. [Rare] 


se or hour ja 


Conalsting of 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, 90; 


e minutes into 






| Sexless (seks'les), a. 


j.job; h, Fr. ton; 
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, Sewen (sin, sii’en), nm A fish which ' Sexangle (seks‘ang-gl), mn. In geom. a figure 


having six angles, and, consequently, six 


sides; a hexagon. 
(seks’ang-gld, seks- 
~ ge a. Having six angles; hexa- 


Lane sang 
With six angles; hexagonal Y. 

Sexdecimal (scks-des‘i-mal), a [L. sez, | 
six, and decem, ten.) In crystal having 
sixteen faces: applied to a crystal when the 
prism or middle part has six faces, and the 
two summits taken together ten facea, or 
the reverse. 

Se itism (seks-dij'i-tizm),. [L. sex, six, 

and , & finger or toe.) 
having six fingers on one hand or six toes 
on one foot. 

Sexdigitist (seks-dij'i-tist), nm One who has 
= poses on one d or alx toes on ove 
‘on 

Sexduodecimal (seks'di-d-des"i-mal), a. 
[L. sex, six, and dwodecim, twelve.] In 
erystel, having eighteen faces: applied to 
acrystal when the priam or middle part has 
ee faces, and two summits together twelve 


sexed (sekst), 2, Having sex: used in com- 

Fas ‘Gentle served." Beau, d FL 
(seks’e-na-ri), a. Proceeding by 

sieee> BEI applied specifically to an arithine 

cal system whose base is. 

Sexennial (sek-sen'ni-al), a [L. sex, six, 

and annus, year.) Lasting six years, or 

happening once in six years. 

ennially 


-lér-li), ado. | 


The state of | 


(sek-sen'ni-al-li), ade. Once in | 


six a. Sexifi 
oot etin seks'i-fid), a [L. 
er and sindo i, to divide. | Ta bot. 
six-cleft; a5, a eer calyx or nectary. 
Sexfoil (seks'foil),n. [L. sex, six, and folium, 
a leaf] A plant or flower with six leaves. 
(seks-hind’man), m In early 
Eng, hist. one of the middle thanes, who 
were valued at 000w. 
Sexillion (sek-sil'li-on), n. Sextillion. 
Sexisyllable (seke'l-sil-la-bl),n. [L sex, six, 
4 syllable.) A word having six sylla- 
eR 


Sexivalent (sck-siv's-lent),a. In chem. hav- 
ing an equivalence of six; capable of com- 
hining with or becoming exchanged for six 
hydrogen atoms. 

Having no sex; desti- 
tute of the characteristics of sex. Shelley. 

Sexlocular (seks-lok'ii-lér), a. (L. sex, six, 

and loculus, acell.] In bot 

ing six cells for seeds; as, a sexfocular peri- 


Sexly! (seke'll), a. Belonging to a charac- 
teristic of Bex; Bexual. 


Should I ascribe any of these things to my sexy 


weaknesses | were not worthy to live. 
Geers Efirabeta, 


(sekst, seks’ti), m. [L. sextua, 


. gix-celled; hav-— 


SEXUAL 


move the index arm so that the image of 

the other star seen through the telescope by 

reflection from 8 and A is nearly coincident 

with the first, the reading on the are gives the 
Bi 





Scntank 


angle required; half degrees being marked 
as degrees, because what is measured by 
the index is the angle between the mirrors 
and this is half that between the objects -- 
Bor sextant, a surveyor's inatrument for 
measuring angles, and for filling in the de- 
tails of asurvey, When the theodolite is used 
for the long lines, and laying out the | 
triangles. —3 In aatron. a constella tion 
situated across the equator and south of 
the ecliptic. 
ry (seks’ta-ri), mn. (L. sertarius, from 
vertus, sixth, from eer, six.) An ancient 
Roman one and liquid measure containing 
about a V se kita Th Se 
moreery} ae TL @ SAMO 88 Sd- 
riaty.—Se cand land given to a church 
or wien} nie for maintenance of a sex- 
ton or sacristan, Also written Sertery. 

Sextet, Sextetto (seks'tet, acks-tet'td), n. 
Same as Sestet, 

Bextile Deant a. (L sertus, sixth, from 
sex, six.] Denoting the aspect or position of 
two planets when distant from each other 
60 ceenees or two signs, This position is 
marked thus > 

The moon receives the dusky light we discern in 
its seatiie aspect from the earth's peniguly. 
fe rele, 


Used also as a nou 

n (ecks-til'li on)”. [From L. sex, 
six, and E, million] According to English 
notation, a million raised to the sixth power; 
a number represented by a unit with thirty- 
six ciphers annexed; according to French 
eotitlen: by a unit with twenty-one ciphers 
annexed. Spelled also Sezillion. 


| Sexto aged n. pl. Bextos (seka'tér). [L.] 
A boo 


Sext, Sexte 
aixth.] In the A Cath. Ch. one of the can- : 


onical hours of prayer, usually recited at 
noon; the sixth hour of the day, 
Sextain (seks'tan),m. [From L. gez, six.) A 
stanza of aix Wines 
(seks'tanz), nm [L] 1. In Rom, 
antig. a coin, the sixth part of an as, —2. In 
astron. the sextant, 
Sextant (seks’tant), nm. [L sextaus, eex- 
tantis, a sixth part.) 1. In math. the sixth 
of acircle. Hence —2. An improved 
orm of quadrant, capable of measuring 
angles of 120°. It conslats of o frame of 
metal, ebony, dc., stiffened by crogs-braces, 
and and having an are embracing 6 of a 
circle s two mirrors, oue of which 
is fixed to a movable index, and various 
other appendages, It is ca pable of very gen- 
eral application, but it ia chiefly serge 
as a nautical instrument for yee Ay 
altitudes of celestial objecta, and their ap- 
parent engular distances. The principle of 
the sextant, bro * reflecting instruments 
in general, nis upon an elementary 
theorem in on es, viz. if an object be seen 
by repeated reflection from two mirrors 
which are perpendicular to the same plane, 
the angular distance of the object from its 
image is double the inclination of the mir- 
rors. The annexed figure shows the usnal 
construction of the sextant. QP is the gradu- 
ated arc, BI the movable index, 8 mirror 


fixed to the index, A mirror (half-silvered, | 


pe pee ey fixed to the arm, GG’ col- 
oured glasses, that may be interposed to 
the sungrays. To find the angle between 
two stara hold the instrument so that the 
one is seen directly through telescope T and 
the unsilvered portion of the mirror, and 


ng, sing: €H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


formed by folding each sheet into 
six leaves. 

O (scks-td-des'i-md),n. [L. sex- 
tus decimus, sixteenth —sextus, sixth, and 
deciniua, tenth.) A book, pamphlet, or the 
like, folded so that each sheet makes six- 
teen leaves; the size of the book thus folded. 
cane indicated thus, 1émo, 16. Used 

jectively. Called also Siateenmo. 
“seks ton), m. (Contr. from sacriv- 
tan (which see) ) An under officer of the 
church, whose business, in ancient times, 
was to take care of the vessels, vestments, 
&ec., belonging tothe church. The greater 
al nplicity of Protestant ceremonies has ren- 
dered thia duty one of small importance, 
and in the Church of England the sexton's 
duties now consist in taking care of the 
church ypecerally, te to which is added the 
duty of digging aud filling up groves in the 
churchyard. ‘he sexton may be at thesame 
time the parish clerk. 
Bextonry?} (seka'ton-ri), mn. Sextonship. 


Bernera. 
Sextonship (seks'ton-ship),m. The office of 
a sexton. 
t (seks’tri), nm Same as Sacristy. 
Sextuple (seks'ti-pl), a. (L.L. sexfuplus, 
from L. sex, six.) 1. Sixfold; six times as 
much.—2 In music applied to music divided 
into bars containing six equal notes or their 
equivalents, generally considered a sort of 
compound common time. 
Bextuplet (seke'ti-plet), n In music, a 
double triplet, six notes to be performed iin 
the time of four. 

Sexual (seks'i-al),a, [L. eerwalie (Fr. seruel), 
from gerus, sex.] Pertaining to sex or the 
BENES ; distinguishing the sex; denoting 
what is peculiar to the disti netion and office 
of male and female; pertaining to the genital 
organs; as, sexual characteristics; serual 
diseases; sexual intercourse, connection, or 
commerce.—Serual syetem, in bot, a system 
of classification; the method founded on the 
distinction of sexes in plants, as male and 


zh, azure.—See KEY. 


wh, whig; 
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SHADE 





female. Called aleo Artificial Syatein, Lin- 
See LIN? f 


in plants ; or one who classifies planta by 
Behe sexual system. 
ty (ecks-d-al‘i-ti),n. The state or 
cur ¥ being distinguished by sex. 
Suxnalize seks'ii-al-Iz), c.f. To give sex to; 
to distingu into exes. ‘ Seruwalizing, 18 
it were, all objects of thought." Whitney. 
Sexually (seks’O-al-li),ady. In asexual man- 
ner or relation. 
iw m ([Fr. soye.) A sort of woollen 
“eloth: a 
Bey (sh), The opening in a garment 
through which the arm passes; the seam in 
a coat or gown which runs under the arm. 
(Scotch. } 
Bey (sV). vt. (LG. sijen, A. Sax afhan, 
sedn, tostrain; Icel. sia, to filter.) To strain, 
as milk. [Seote hi] 
move! Pe of wee. Saw. Chawcer. 
af wt), inter]. Au imprecation abbre- 
viated from (Fod's foot 
‘Sfeet, I'll learn to conjure and raise devil. Sinat, 
Bforzato (afor-tsin'do, sfor-teii’- 


Sforzando, 
td). (It, forcing, en hanpe In musiz, a term 
written over a note or notes 


than they would otherwise be in the course 
of the = thm. Generally contracted gf. 


(afri-gat’si), nm. [It re, to 
rub—L. ex, and frico, to rub.] inting, 
a mode of gl g adopted by wan and 
other old Benn for soft shadows of flesh, 


&c., and which consisted in dipping the 
finger in the colour and Cree it once 
along the surface to be painted with an 
even seedy ot Ohm iit, ney f 
Bfumato ( efi-mii’ a amo n 
painting, a term applied to that style of 
palstinn wherein the tints are so blended 
hat the outline is peepee | perceptible, the 
whole presenting an misty ap- 


arance. 
Sgramtto (sgraf-fé’td), a. [It., scratched.) 
pplied to a species of painting in which 
the ground is prepared with dark stucco, on 
which a white coat ia applied; this is after- 
wards chip away, 80 48 to form the de- 
from dark ground underneath. 
Shabt (shal), wi [See 8H4nBnY.] To play 
mean tricks; to retreat or skulk away 
meanly or clandestine elas cant.) 
Shab (hab), vit [See HABBY.] To rub or 
scratch, as a dog or cat scra 
Shab (shab), nm [See SHABBY.) A disease 
incident to sheep; a kind of itch which 
makes the wool fall off; scab. 
Shabbed} (shab’ed), a. Mean; shabby. 
They mostly had shert hair, and went in a sched 
coudidin. and aod looked rather ke Me oe 


Bhab (ahab'i-li), ade. In a shalbby man- 
ner; as,(@) with threadbare or worn clothes; 
am, to be clothed shabbily. (b) Meanly; in 

soeaine manner. 

Shabbiness (shal'i-nées), n. The ng tread 
of being shabby; the state of 
bare or mach Worl; meanness; 


eer Pepe: ehatins laste m aha, 
itch; A. Sax. sceab, ab acab, ee acablyy, 
threadbare; 


garmenta. ‘The dean was so zhabby." 


Sen f. 
; Mean; paltry; despicable; as, a ‘Saft | 


ellow; shabby treatment. 


You're sAabhy fellowsa—true—bat no 
Aod duly seated on the inumortal ft 


Shabrack (shab'rak), ». [G@. schabractr, 
Fr. chabraque Hane. ceabrog, Turk, tehvi- 


prak.] The « eloth iture of a cavalry 
officer's charger. 
Bhack (shok),n. [In meanings 1 and 2 Rt 


shake; in A more probably a form of shag. 
1, Grain shaken from the ripe ear, eaten by y 
hi &c., after harvest. [ vincial 
lish. ]—2. Beech, oak, €c., mast for swine's 
food. [Provincial Enclish. }— 3. A liberty of 
Wee ai pastarage.—Commeon of shack, oe 
tof persons occupying lands lyi 
gether in the same common field, to tas 
out their cattle after harvest to feed pro- 
pegged = om feld.—4 A — fel- 
ow; a sturdy beggar; a vagabond. [Pro- 
vincial English. } ; 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


| Shack (shak),v.¢ 


to signify that | 
they are to be emphasized more strongly | 


anes 





(Prov. E. and Sc., toshake, 
See uhove.) 1. To be shed or fall, as corm at 
harvest.—2. To feed in stubble, or upon the | 


waste corn of the field. —3%. To rove about, | 


a 8 straliet ot Desay A provincial 

Shacka eee ete, nm. (Yor shake 
Dekker. 
In Aer. a fetter 


a Tury,] nish hound. 
Shack-bolt (shak bolt), uw. 

such as might be put on the wrists or ankles 
of prisoners. 


| Bhackle (shak’l), 1 [Generally used in the 


— [A. Sax. secowd, sceacwl, a shackle, 

rom sofean, seaacan, to shake; D. echakel, a 
link ofachain. It probably tieant origin- 
ally a loose, dangling fastening.) 1. A fetter, 
eyve, handcuff, or something else thet con- 
fines the limbs so as to restrain the use of 
them or prevent free motion. ‘Bolts and 
shackles." Shak.—2 That which obstructs 
or emlarrasses free action 

The s4acéles of an old love eration nh him 


Tt is when Milton escapes from the she ies of th 

[aw rom Ft t 

are ed when he is rent he aber of 

ror Mibe styles, when he is at liberty 

1 to In mee his choral raptures without reserve, that 
even above himself. Macanlay, 


Me Nawt. (a2) a link in a chain-cable fitted 
dpe a movable bre so that the chain can 


which the p (b) A npn the eee ete ee 


ectuall wy A Pa tink eles 6B 
[American. 4. 1A 

fetter- ike band or chain worn on the 

or arms for ornament. 


He told me. . . that hac all ear-ring mace 


they 
of old and gold- srhuacbler beret their legs and arms. | 


Dam er, 
6. The hinged and curved bar of a padlock 
hy pat is hung to the yen 
(shak’ vt. pret & pp. 
Dpr. shackling 1. To chain; fetter; ‘6 
tie or confine of, 80 as to prevent 
free motion. 
To lead him yeontt atid ain to scr 
Of gathering crowds Phalaps, 
2 To bind Ge amucteaebsan th Gostetae ec 
embarrass action 
You must not macéle him with nes about indiffer- 
ent teatters. Lacte. 
8. To join by a link or chain, as railway-car- 
Tiagea. [American,] 
Shackle shak'l),n, (See SHACK, n.] Stubble. 
VINE 


al ary =e 
ane fo ack’l-bilr), nm The United 
States name for aia coup bar or link of 


a railway 
Shackle-bolt (sha -bélt), nm. A shackle; a 
gyve; ao shack-bolt. 


‘What device dors he bearon his shield?’ asked 
lvanhoe,— ‘ Somethi | a bate of rei A 


a paucllock 
fertextocke and pba pb said ivenkoas 
know not who may bear the rocinck but well ] ae 
it ~ mow be : OWL” Sar IF, Sent. 


-bone (shak'’-bin), mn. ([Lit. the 
bone on which shackles are Sur LG. wiake- 
bein.) The wrist. [Scoteh.) 

Shacklockt (shak'lok). a. <A shackle-bolt; 
asortofl shackle, W. Browne 
Sha (shak'l-i), @& Shaky; ricketty. 


states} 
and pl. tree G. 


(Uni 
(shad), nm. fing. 
echade, ashad; comp, Arm. sgada ae 
dan, a herring. A eh pobbe Aad flah o 
enus Alosa, family Clupeidm, which in- 
its the sea near the mouths of 
rivers, and in the spring ascends them 
d tits spawn. It attains a length of 
3 feet, and ia distinguished by the absence 
of sensible teeth, and lly Ln an lar spot 
behind the gills. species of shad sare 
found off the British © coast, the Twaite (4. 
eps gt and the Allice shad (A, Anta), but 
their flesh is dry and not much esteened 
here. In the United States a ries of shad, 
plentiful in the Hudson, Delaware, Chesa- 
peake, and St. Lawrence, ls much esteemed 
and is consumed in great quantities in the 
fresh state 
Shad - bush shad‘bysh), mn. <A name of a 
shrub oramall tree common inthe Northern 


United States (A melanchier canadensis). a | 


called from its cere Met April and 
when the shad ascend rivers, The fruit 
is edible and ripens in June, whence the 
name June-berry, Called also Service-be rh 

Bhaddock ( *dok), a. [After Ca 

Shaddock, who first bronght it to the 
Indies, early in the eighteenth century, } er 
tree and its froit, which is a large species of 





roundish, with a amooth, pale yellow skin, 
and white or reddish pulp. See PomMPrEL- 
MOOSE. 





Shaddock Tree (Cates deren ma). 
Shade (shad), m. (A. Sax. sesadw, shade, sha- 


dow, SHapow.) 1. A com re ob- 
scurity caused by the intercep cutting 
off, or maar tamil of the e rays of light; at 
ness or gloom caused terception of 
ht. Shade differs from shadow aa it im- 
P no particular form or definite limit; 
wherens a shadow representa in form the ob- 
ject which intercepts the light Henee, 
when we aay, let us resort to ehade of a 
tree, we have no thought of form or size, os 
of course we have when we speak of mea- 
pres a pyramid or other object by its sha- eha- 


The fainty knights were scorched, and knew not 
where 


To run for shelter, for no shade was near. Dryden 


2 Darkness; every S Tn this sense used 
often in the ph ‘Solemn shades of end- 
less night.’ Shak. 

The s4#ader of night were falling fast. Longyeliem. 


3. A shaded or obscure place; a place shel 
tered from the sun's rays, asa grove ur close 
wood; hence, a secluded retreat. 


Let us stck out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms enipty. Saad. 


A screen; something that in 

ht, heat, dust, &c.; as, (a) a coloured 

ass in a sextant or other instru- 
ment ala pear bret ;o A hallow 
conic Hm of paper ortinetal surrounding 
the fame of a lamp, in order to conflue the 
light within a given area. (c) A hollow 
globe of ground glass ned other af Sparen 
material, used for diff “pig Bes light of » 
lamp. Eas yas jet. &c. (d) A hollow cylinder 
th holes, used to cover a night- 


aa praise 6 r= t wig ters 
a a Ca 

ear ae 
(e) A hollow glass covering for 
ornamenta, déc., from dust ‘Spar figures 
pais class shades,’ Mayhew. A device 

of B rotecting the eyes from the direct rays 
of the sun or artificial light.—&. Protection; 
shelter; cover.—6. In partie the dark 
pat is a picture; deficiency or absence of 

umination. 


"Tis er Inter's art to hide from 
And cant i ghee, woe what seen Soul tan idle: 
Dryden. 


7. Degree or gradation of light. 

White, red, blue, with their seweral 
or Saag dad water ZtuUrei, a5 sani, come ee 
the eyes. p Pathe 
& A small or scarcely pe tible degree or 
amount: as, coffee is a He lower. ‘Slen. 
der shade of donbt' Tennyson.—Q, a aie aha- 
dow, ‘Since pre oe hath, every one, ane 
shade.” Shak. tical. | 

Envy will merit, as ite shadt, pure, Pope. 

10. The soul, after its separation from the 
body: so called because the ancienta evp- 
posed it to be perceptible to the sight, not 
to the touch; taka enigg a ghost; as, the shades 
of departed heroes. 





orange, the produceof the Citrus decwmana, 

a native of China and Japon, The fruit Eppeerh she Rix pateashaks Sociies indie 

weighs sometimes from 10 to 20 lbs, fs Drpeien 
pine, pin; néte, not, move: —tdibe, tub, bull; ofl, pound; — ii, 8c. abune; _§, Se. fey. 


SHADE 


1 The abode my 5 nirits ; the invisible 
dof the ancients; ades: with the. 
Vegi ober nits tilem in hae ea surrounded 
by a creed of MP, Mure. 
(atsd rt. pret & pp. ehoded ; 
= ‘o shelter or screen from ht 
its rays; to shelter from 
eat of the sun; as, a large 
the plants under its branches; 
siaded vegetables rarely come to perfection. 
| wen! to crop the sylvan scenes, 
Acd stede our altars with their leafy greens. 


2 Tooverspread wi th darkness or obscurity; 
ty obscure aren rey pearl, alack, too 
timely shaded.’ 

” Thou shaa'st 


The foll blaze of thoy beams. Afifon. 


i Toshelter; to hide. ‘Sweet leaves, shade 
folly’ Shak ‘Ere In our own house I do 
dade my head.” Shak. —4 To cover from 
injary; to protect; to screen. 

Leave not the faithful side 
eee tl) seager thee and ects, 


painting, (a) to 
obscure —— to S darkes. 6) To mark 
vith cradations of colour.—& o cover with 
a shade oF creas tees ee shade 


nie cub cheated 

Suude-fsh (shad'fish), 1 hes Moone 

Shadeful (ahdd’fyl), a. Shady. 

Madeless (shidi'les), a. Without shade. 
Seep see ih, £9 sparing ee 


Cater (Ste), n. Ove who or that which | 


Bit tog (shad'’frog),n. A very handsome 
Species o newegg 5 ane Aalecina, 
va wemed. trax : 

lawl at the same time the ahads visit 
ihore It is very active and lively, mak- 
ade brs Rena tg 

aly (sha dL ), ade. shady man- 


ualy. 
| (shi‘di-nes), m= The state of be- 
, umbrageousness; as, the shadi- 
Ss 1. The act 
n. e act or pro- 
a shade; interception of 
—2 That whic! 


f Li} 
mnieciceatvely employed in Egypt for rnis- 
ite water from the Nile for the purpose of 

jim. It consists of a long stout rod 
tended on a frame at about one-fifth of 





its Jeneth from the end. The short end is 


Weighted #0 a8 to serve as the counterpoise | 


of a jever, and from the long end a bucket 
of leather or earthenware is suspended by 
a rope The worker dips the bucket in the 


fiver, and, aided by the counterpoise weight, 
empties it into a hole dug on the hank, 
from which a runnel conducts the water to 


the lands to be irrigated. Sometimes two | 


When 
or more) 
eee the one ve the 

ta the water frum the 


eho loofs are employed alde by aide. 
the waters of the river are low two (or 

ahadoofs are emple 
Other The lower 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 
Vou IV. 


&. 70, 


j, fob; 


int in | 


with some in his hand 
vai tanding ere by 
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river and empties it into a hole on the 
bank, the upper dips into this hole, and emp- 
ties the water into a hole at the top of the 
bank, whence it is conveyed by a channel to 
its destination. 

Shadow (shad’d), n. [A. Sax scadu, seeadu, 
a shadow; O.S8ax. scado, Goth. skadus, D. 
schaduw, 0.HG. ecato, Mod. G. schatten— 
shade, shadow, from a root ska, skad, Skr. 
chhad, to cover; comp. Gr. skofoe, dark- 
ness.) 1, Shade within defined limits; the 
figure of a body ki on the ground, 
&c., by the Interception of light; obscurity 
or rRreiee of light appareot ona plane, 
and nting the form of the body 
which | tercepta the rays of light; as, the 
shadow of a man, of a tree, of a tower, 
Shadow, in optics, be defined a portion 
of epace from which light is intercepted by 
an opaque body. Every opaque object on 
which light falls is accompanied with a 
shadow on the side o te to the Iumin- 
ous body, and the shadow ap more in- 
tense in proportion as the illnmination is 
stronger. An opaque object [luminated h 
the sun, or any other source of light whic 
is nota single point, must have an infinite 
number of shadows, though not distinguish- 
able from each other, and hence the 


of an opaque body received on a plane is | 


always accompanied by a penwimbra, or par- 
tial shadow, the complete shadow being 
called the umbra. See PENUMBRA.—2 Dark- 
ness; shade; obscurity. 
Night's sable erentiona Sepen The Sep tia. 
ie Chee Aenea, 
3. Shade; the fainter light and coolness 


| patie by the interception of the light and 


heat of the sun's rays. 
In secret shogdew from the sunny ray 
On a sweet bed of lilies softly laid Spenser 
4, Shelter; cover; protection; security. 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High shall ahide under the s4aaem of the e Almge nity. 
Ps, ack © 
5.4 Obscure place; secluded retreat ‘To 
secret shadows I retire.’ Dryden.—t. Dark 
pars of a LI wage shade; representation of 
ve deficiency or absence of light, 
pr great lights there must be great ee 


7. Anything unsubstantial or unreal, though 
having the deceptious appearance of rr he & 
an image produced by the 

‘What shadows we are and what yh rad 
we pursue.’ Burke. 

Shadows to-night 


Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand psp 9 


shadow | 


& A spirit; a ghost: a shade. ‘it we sha- 
dows have offended.’ Shak, ‘A shadow like | 
an angel.” Shak 


representation ; adumbrat 
tion; a foreshowing: a dim bodying forth. 
The law having 4 shader 


—? An a and faint | 
ny a prefigura- 


ot pe to come, 
and not the very image of the eee, ai never, fc. | 


Heb, x. 1. 
In the pasate lights of heaven we perreive a sha- 
dow of his divine countenance. Raleigh. 


10. Inseparable companion; that which fol- 
lows or attends a person or thin i 
shadow. ‘Sin and her shadow, Death." Mil- 


ton, — 11. ; mystical representation. 
: and shadows of that destin'd seed." 
MN —12. Slight or faint appearance. ‘No 


yariahleness, neither gshadow of turning.’ 
Jam. i. 17.—15. A reflected image, as in a 
mirror or in water; hence, any image or 
portrait. 

Narcissus $0 himself himsell forsook, 

And died to kiss his rAaaem in the brook. Sha 4. 
14 An uninvited 
feast by one who is | 
the Latin umbra. 

I must not have my board pester'd with rhademy, 

That under other men's protection break In 

Without invilement. Jfarroiper. 
—Shadow of death, approach of death or 
dire calamity; terrible darkness, Job fii 6. 

Shadow (shad'd),».t 1. To overspread with 
obscurity or shade; to intercept light or 
heat from; to shade. 


The warlike elf, much wonder'd at this tree, 
So fair and great, that rtaaenal all sad nae round. 


® To cloud: to darken; to obscure; to tl throw 


iest, introduced to a 
vited: a translation of 


agloom over. ‘The shadow'd livery of the 
burnish'd sun,’ 
1 must not gee the face I love thus rhadow’ ff 
fram, & Fi 


3. To conceal; to hide; to screen. [Rare] 


Let every soldier hee him down a bough, 
And beart before him; thereby shall we shadem 
The number of our heest. Shank, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, thin; 


SHAFT 


4, To protect to screen from tsuaer; to to 
‘Shadowing F tinder 
na of war,’ Shak. —5. To mark with it 
sn tions of colour or light; to shade. 
eacham,—t. To paint in o SS ee, 
‘Void spaces which are dee 
Dryden.—7. To hat f 
fectiy: to body forth. 
Augustus is shadowed in the person of Ai neas. 


Dean. 
8. To represent typically; as, the healing 
power of the brazen t shadoweth the 
efficacy of oad ar righteousness. In this 
sense the word is frequently followed by 
forth; as, to shadow ct Mery Rana 
pensation.—9, To follow closely; to attend 
as closely as a shadow, especially in a secret 
or unobse manner. 
Shadowiness (shad'é-i-nes),n. State of be- 
ing shadowy or unsubstantial. 
Shadowing (shal’é-ing), m. 1. Shade or 
grudation of light and colour; shading. 


More broken scene made wp of an infinite variety 
of inequalities and s4adendegr that naturally arise 
from an agreealle mixture of hills, groves, and wal- 
leys. Addirm, 


2. In pointing, the art of correctly represent- 
ing the shadows of objecta. 
(shad'd-ish), a. Shadowy. * Our 
religion being that truth whereof 
was but a shadowish prefigurative resem- 
blance." alte 6 alo-lce) 
shiad’d-les), @. 

‘shadow. ft, Poliok 


| shadow ahacd’d-i ), A. Sax. ascend 
owy ( ‘b- ‘ 
f shade; romereh 


See SHADOW.) 1. 
shade; accompanied b shade; dark; ‘ape een 
desert, unfrequented woods.’ ihak. 


or te iene: 


a, 
lo 


‘ Shadowy foresta." 


‘Tell them, that by command, dim night 
Her phadouey cloud withdenma, Lani th haste. 
@. Fointly representative; typical. * Those 


shadowy exp ations weak, the blood of bulls 
and goata.’ Milton,—3, Unsubstantial; un- 
ig * His (the goblin's) shadowy flail" ' Mil- 


Milton has ft into his poems two actors of a 
fadewy and 005 Datone, in the persons af Sin 
anil Death. al 


4. Dimly seen; obscure; dim. 
And summons from the r pest 
The forms that once have been. Longfellow. 


Pa gn in fancies or dreamy imagina- 


Wherefore those dim looks of thine, 
Sfadony dreaming Adelnet Tennyson, 
Shadrach (sha‘drak),» [From Shadrach, 
one of the three persons on whose bodies 
the flery furnace had no power, mentioned 
in Dan. iii 26,27.) A masa of iron in which 
the operation of smelting has failed of its 
intended effect. 
with shade 


Shady (sha‘di),@. 1. Aboundin 
or ye e. ‘Anil 


es; casting or coming as 
Amaryllis fills the epee Dryden. 
a tered from tha phase of "ight or sultry 
eat, 
Cast it also that you may have rooms sfwaly for 
suimer and warn for winter. facon, 
3. Such as cannot well bear the light; of 
doubtful morality or character; equ uivocal ; 


as a “ted character; a shady transaction. 


ur ecu have not yet got the length of 
~ emissary to the Tréaiels to ask Mr, Gelacd- 
pong br he does not think the Ewelme sppapemcat 
a staaly business, 
Shaffie} (shaffl), nt [A form of sme 
‘To hobble or linp. 
Shafer | (shaf’fl-ér),n. A hobbler; one that - 


4. 

Shahites (shaf‘i-Its),n. pl. [From the founder, 
called Al-shafei.) One of the four sects of 
the Sunnites or orthodox Mohammedans. 

Bhaft (shaft)». [G. schacht, Dan, abakt, the 
shaft of a mine; comp. Sc. ghewph, a trench, 
a shaft, as in coal. thengh. As to change from 
guttural to labial comp. laugh. ] In mining, 
a narrow deep pit or opening made into the 
earth as the entrance to a mine or coal-field, 
by which the workers descend, and through 
which the mineral is brought to the surface. 
Shafts are also formed to allow the ge 
of pure air into a coal-mine, or for drawing 
up rouge them the foul air from the 
workings. The former is named a downeast 
shaft, t » latter an upedat. 

Shaft (shaft), mn. [A. Sax. ecea/t, a dart, an 
arrow, a spear, a pole; Icel skayst, skapt, an 
arrow or dart, a handle; Dan. ney n rigs 
dle or haft, a column; D. and G , a 
shaft, pole, handle. Usnall faa n ‘aa 
lit. the thing shaped orsmoothed by shaving 
or scraping, from A. Sax. scafan, to shave, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, ei KRY. 


was the pile, a Parthlas bow 
drawn must send the any aie. 


-yalen. 
2A b Avis of ston og, Sai, tag shape; a stem, 

the columnar part 
of a ayehing: 


of a column between the base and the | 


tal; the fust or trunk It always di- 
s in diameter, sometimes from the 
bottom, sometimes from a guarter, and 
sometimes from a third of its height, and 
sometimes 
the entasiz, in the lower 
In the Jonic and Curin 
difference of the n and lower diameters 
of the shaft varies a fifth to a twelfth 
of the lower diameter. See CoOLtTMN, (5) 
The spire of a steeple. (c) The 
chimney which rises above the roof. 


of its height. 


, &c,—3. The interior 
blast-furnace. —4 The stem or 8 
feather or quill.—5. The handle of certain 
tools, u instruments, or the like; 2s, 
the #ia/t of a hammer, axe, whip, &¢ —6 A | 
long lath at each end of the heddles of a 
loom.—7. In mach. (a) a kind of pay axle; 
as, the shaft of a fy-wheel; Ons ax a 
steamers screw or paddles; 
crank-axle of a lacemotivs: ure OA jevetrinn 
bar or connected bars convey the 
force which is pclae in the engine or 
other prime mover to the different SOE | 
machines, for which purpose it is provid 
with drums and belts, or with cog-wheels.— 
8. One of the bars between a pair of which a 
horse is harnessed to a vehicle; a thill; also, 
pasteles 6 of stasriogs, chariot, &c. 
bial preel Shakspere 

ex 
mouth of Slender (Merry Wives, tii. 4) sig- 
n to take the risk come may. 
The was the arrow of the long-bow, 
Shaft-alley (shalt), mA. passage in a 
‘a)-Li), m. 
screw steamer between the after bu had 
of the engine-room and the shaft -pipe 
— the eee shaft, and allowing 


Shaft-bender (shaft’bend-ér), mn. A person 
who bends fing ( by meen - ger de 
Shaft-coupling shaft'ku Tl Ti. e~ 
vice for connecting two ng mace lengths 


together. See COUPLING. 
(shafted), a. 1. Having shafts; or- 
namented with shafts or clustering 


pillars. 
The lordly hall iteel! is lighted a fine Gothic 
window of ‘i 


Soncatonecnd. Suir i’, Soot, | 


®. Having a handle: a term used in heraldry 
ee that a spear-head has a handle | 


Shaft-horse (shaft’hors),m The horse that | 
of a cart, chaise, | 


gone ta tas eater 


(shaft‘ing), m In mach. the 
tem of shafts connecting a machine 
the é mover, and through which mo- 
tion is communicated to the former by the 
latter. See SHAFT. 
Shaftment,'| Shaftman'(shaft’ment,shaft’- 


th 


man }, n 
, and mund, a hand} 

sure of about 6 inches 
The thrast mist her, and in a tree it strake 
Sa eee Rs Sees ene ae 


A span, a mea- 


or tte or oolly 

ney broadclo with its unshorn." 
Gay.—2 A kind of cloth having a long 
coarse nap.—3. The cormorant or 
crested cormorant (F crista- 
tus) At the commencement of spring there 
rises on the middle of the head a fine tuft 
of outspread feathers, about 1} incl. high, 


it has a slight swelling, called | 


an columns the | 


[A Sax. scoestmund — seo, a | 
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MRE, TE, lish {. To sinks rome (0 


rough or shaggy; fo de- | 


who live 
— in Mountain Carems 


: -bark ( } mn. In the United 
Sta a popular name for Carya alba, a 
kind of hie Some call it She/Lbark. 

Shag-eared ( érd), a. Having shaggy 


r, in arch. (a) the | ears. 


Thou fest, thon « phagceré yilsia: 


hair 5, cre occurring also 


(eg tht a 1. Rough with long 


hair or wool 
Lean are their looks, and sAagped is their hair. 
Depden. 


sos: mm sae nee 
nes), n ¢ state of being Hi 
ro esa with hair or wool 


A fion’s hide he wears, 
About his shoulder hangs the shager Em. 


oepaien. 
ae ay rigged ; ee ae 
Bhag-neiree (* ).@. Having long 


Shagreen (sha- grén’), n. [Fr. cha 
— sagrin, from Turk seagri, aay bmg 
) LA aor eatier prepared 
wit out tanning, from horse, ass, and camel 
skin, its granular appearance being given by | 
im bedding in it, whilst soft, the seeds of a 
r es of chenopodium, and afterwards 
one cunts the Balan and then by 
ng tee tin: portions of the skin 
which been indented by the seeds to 
ewell up into relief. It is dyed with the 


ls Vene- 


green produced by the action of sal ammo- | 


niac on co filings It ia also made of the 
skins of oe the eine sea-olter, seal, &e. It 
was formerly much used for watch, Fpec- 
tacle, and instrument cases.— 2} Chagrin. 
See CHAGRIN. 


Shagreen, (sha-grén’, sha- 
grénd’), a. eof the eantnes coed sha- 
erg "A case of lanceta” T. 
Shah (sha), n. [Per., a .a prince (hence 
reli 1. A title given b auropean writers 


to the monarch of but in his own 

country he is designated by the compound 

. pellation of Padishah.— Shah Nameh 
er., the Book of Kings J, the title of seve- 


“ Eastern wo the most ancient and 
celebrated of which is the poem in the mo- 
dern Persian lan by the poet Firdousi 
It contains the ry of the ancient Per- 
sian ki —2 A chieftain or prince. 

Shahi (sha’hi), m. <A Persian copper coin of 
the value of gd. 

Shaik (shak),n See SHETEK. 

Shailt ( )} ot [Allied to LG. echelen, 
G. ehielen, Dan. skiele, to squint, to be ob- 


lique] To walk side wise. 


You most walk straight, without skiewing and 
shaving to every Mep you set. Sir A. Di ntrange. 


Shake (shak), rt pret. shook; pp. shaken 
(shook obs. or vulgar); ppr. shaking. [A. Sax. 
sean, sceacan, pret. rege speereach + acacen; 
Icel. and Sw. akaka, to shake; allied to D. 
echokken, to shake, to jog; G. schaukeln, to 
swing. See aleo SHOCK.) 1. To canse to 
move with quick vibrations; to move ra- 
pidly one way and the other; to make to 
tremble, quiver, or shiver; to agitate; as, the 
wind shakes a tree: an earthquake shakes 
the hills or the earth. 

1 shoot my lap, and said, So God state out every 
mao from hes and from his Labour, that per- 
formeth pot this promise, even thus be he cAvben out 
and emptied. Neh. ¥. 13 

The rapid wheels shade heaven's basis, Afiitow. 

Sound the and the s! 
Let the tha proc 14a nalir the aif —— 
2 To move or remove by agitating; 
off rape A a jolting, jerking, or vibratin 
one’s self uf: generally wi 
oat as quay, of, owl, Ke. 
Shale aff the golden slumber of repuee. SAas. 
At sight of thee my beart states eff its sorrows. 


alyfoiee, 
; to throw 


Bg motion: 


Fi ee ae 


Shaggy (shag'i), a. 1. Rough with long hair | 
or wool 


Shake-down 
substitute for a bed, as 





SHAKE-FOREK 


the resolution of; to depress the courage 


ime Cond fy Sunt thy oars watch arf nag 
Sh deel Ee Mitton. 


Thomason. In this sense usually wi 

ence arch sr shren trae eres ba tne 
them along the side of the scliool clase, fates. 
—To shake hands, a phrase which, from the 
action of friends at meeting and parting, 
sometimes signifies, (a) to make an agree- 
ment or contract; ratify, confirm, or 
settle; as, to shake hands over a bargain. 
(>) To take leave; to part. 

Nor can it be safe for a soe to Saary eaung Sand 


who are sAating Agnes with allegiace 
Evutew Barofcby, 


—To shake a loon ied. to live 4 roving, un- 
settled life (Vulgar) 
Shade a foore irg at the wae oe Ss 9e8 coe. 


A inrperth. 
—To shake of the dust frown the feet, to dis- 
claim or renounce solemnly all intercourse 
with a pereo0 or persons. 
Pane geen Deer Teen ater Sow tna, Seneneans 
1 rr ‘Ta 
mc 2 Ss Lat 5 


—To shake the head, to express disapproba- 
tion, reluctance, dissent, refusal, =| gg 
reproach, disappointment, and the 

For bow often | caught ber with eyes afl wet, 


EI ET ONE eS ee ad 


Shake (shak),r.i To be agitated With 8 


waving or vibratory motion; to tremble; to 
shiver; to quake; to totter; as, a tree ah 
with the wind; the honse chakes in a tempest. 
The foundations of the carth do vate. Is. univ, 
Cinder his bursting wheets 
The steadfast empyrean 14 throug bout, 
All bat the throne itself of God. Af ition. 
—To shake down, to occupy an im 
bed: to betake one's “go to a shake-down, 
‘An "eligible apartment in which five or six 
eA us nom at gow te night.” W. mi Age 
[Colloq o together, in 
ro terms; to get along smoothly 
to adapt oue's self to another's habits, 
of working, ce. ‘The rest of the men 
shaken well together.” Macmillan’s oe 
Bolles. )= 28 shake up, same a5 fo 


CA) Shae Hp Sia WN Ue RENE EEO, 


Shake (shik),n. He A vacillating or wavering 


motion; a rapi n one way and the 
ao a shock or concussion; agitation ; 
or. 
The great soldier's bonour was composerd 
Of dacker stuf which could endure n shade. 


Afrrdbert. 
2. A brief moment ; an instant. Colloq. \— 
3 In music, (a2) a rapid reiteration of two 
notes comprehending an interval not greater 
than one whole tone nor less than a semi- 
tone; atrill (6) The sign (fr., abbreviation 
of trill) pla over a note indicating that 
Reckordx Wexteac eccared ioteiek eae 
fissure mber, 1 grea | 
strain of wind, ra drying, seasoning, or 
the like.—5. A fissure in the earth. [P 
cial. }—6. The staves and heading 
ready for set up, and packed in small 
bulk for convenience of ray OO pw 
A trembling fit: ay inter- 
stp of ano fever.—Sha wien of ig a friendly 


fo great shakes, lit. no great 
hence, nothing extraordinary; of little value; 
little worth. ([Collog.] 
1 had my hands full, and m 
56 it (ho drama of * Marino 
tha ker, Ayreon. 
(shaik'donn), 1 <A temporary 
that formed on 
chairs or on the foor. The term ts probably 
derived from straw bei 








eapable of erection, phe in that state pre- Addison, 
es Rasen a ees auntie erat ae amas wanes a ee ee 
- 

subulate feathers —4 A kind of tobacco out ee ots er? ae Stakefore about. In her. the shake- 

Md ne shreds. doctrines grew too strong te be shaved | a Or ise 
shag (shag), a. ‘Fetlocks Yaga pall, but the ends do not touch the edges of 

shag and ong Shag tobacco Bee | DY his enemies. they persecuted his repurlltury. | the shield, and have pointa in the same 
4. To cause to waver or doubt; tu impair manner as the pile. 
Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 7 tiabe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; s. Sc. fey. 


-— a ee — wa 


SHAKEN 
Shaken (dik'o), p. and a. 1 Cansed to 
shake: agitated — 2 Cracked or aplit; as, 
aes timber. 
Sore the wed thie norteisted, as these about 
' Cape Town Marrow'r fr, 
Shaker (chik‘ér),n 1. A personor thing that 
shakes or agitates; as, Neptune, the of 


the arth —2 A member of a religious sect 
hoanded in Manchester about the middle of 
the 
trem the agitations or movements in danc- 
ing which forma part of their ceremonial, 
bet calling themselves the United eee 
of Believers in Christ's Second Ap 
The §ukers teach of system td 
—_ partly on the Bible and mantly a 
the =ippoeed revelations of Mother Anne 
Lee, their first leader, and her auc- 
a celibate lite, ‘hold their 
property in common, e e in agriculture, 
ruculture, and a few simple trades. They 
believe the millennium has come, that they 
bold commanication with the spirits of the 
departed, anc have the exercise of spiritual 


— ee ee eee ee 


theory of non-resistance as opposed to war 
and bloodshed. They are pow mostly con- 
fined to the nited States of America. Some- 
timet called Shaking Quaker.—3. A variety 


(ahak'rag), = =A ragged fellow; 


He waa 8 she hike fellow, and. he dared to 
wy. hod py pi Mhisvems fir " Sowtt 


Galarism (shik'ér-izm), a, The principles 
Shakiness (sak i-nes),m. State or quality 


ee 


( prom. tshikd ), Pol 
A kind of military head- 


cone, With a peak in front and 
sometimes pon Re behind, and generall 
ormmented with aspherical or other shape 
baly rising in front of the crown. 
(shak-spé’- 


 Shakeperean, 
(shake), «. L 1 Loowely pat tog ther; 
vee tei 


ready to come 

or cracka: evac split, ents aa timber, 
to shake or tremble; shaking ; 

Wisely hand. [Colloq.}—4 Of question- 

alle integrity, solvency, or ability. Bpeci- 

Heally ‘at the universities to one not 

Likely to pas his examination, (Collog.] 


Shale (chat). m [A form of seale or shell; G. 
whale, askin or bark, a shell, a thin layer. 
ies SHELL } L A shell or husk. 
Your fair thow shall suck away their souls 
aes SS Nie Shai AG Mesahee et sce. 


cr greenish colour. Its 


It 
coal. Bitu- 
e isa sabe variety of argillaceous 

with bitumen, ani 


ra with elds, when distilled 
alow rake ake of great commercial 
importance, to which, from its being rich in 


given. The coal Bt ye Linlithgow- 
shire are specially rich in bituminous shales 


ales of  ancashire 


mndy. calcareous Ro! argillaceous, and 
cartensceous sha) 


Sihale (ehAl) c.t. To peel, 
ape resin bya By its shell, or 
f. Tanpdor, 


aly rreenelt 3. now only awril- 
I shall, a shalt 


ve to, Il onght: pl. act 
we 82, Sonate This isa 


been transformed intoa present, having 
thes acquired a new preterite of its own. 
ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; 


g. 90; j, job; 


th century: socalled popularly | 


shaky. 
‘shak'd), m. (Fr. schako, borrowed | 


somewhat resembling o | 


Lanarkshire. There are | 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 
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Similar forms occur throughout the Ten- | 


tonic tongues, all regarded as from a verb 
signifying to kill; so that shall originally 
meant I have killed: hence, I have become 
liable for the we ild, then I owe, I ought, 
I shall.] 1.4 As tifetion | verb: (a) to 
owe; to be under obligation for. ‘By that 
faith I shal to God.’ Chaweer. (b) Huve to; | 
be called upon; be abled; must [In this 
sense almost the auxiliary | 
First tel me whider T rAa/ (go) and to what man 
Chaucer, 
wee drery was his chere and his lokin 
he sAwidr out of the cham 


hambre ga. 
Chancer, 
2 As an auxiliary: (a) to express mere fu- 
be pba forming the first persona singular and 
pices) of the future tense (including the 

ture perfect), and simply foretelling or 
declaring what is to take place=am to, are 
to; as, | or we shall ride to town on Mon- 
day, ‘This declaration simply informs an- | 
other of a fact thatistotake place. Of course 
there may be an intention or deternin- 
ation in the mind of the speaker, but shall 
does not express this in the first person, 
though will does, J will go, being equivalent 
to | am determine | to go, I hove made w 
my mind to go, Hence, I will be obliged, 
or we will be forced, to go ia quite wrong. 
The rest of the simple future is formed by 
the auxiliary will; that is to say, the future 
in full is, I shall, thou wilf, he will, we 
shall, you will, they will, In indirect narra. 
tive, however, shall may express mere fu- 
turity in the second and third persons in | 
auch sentences as, he says or thinks he shall 
go. (6) 3 the second and third persons 
Rall im ae (1) control or authority on the 
part of the speaker, and is used to express 
a promise, command, or determination; as, 
you shall receive your ccd he shall re- 
ceive his wages; nen ghraene having the 
force of a promise in the person uttering 
them; thou «halt oot kill; he may refuse to 
go. but for all that he shall a. (2) Or it 
mplies necessity or inevitability, futurity 
thought certain and answered for by the 
speaker. 

Sorrow on love hereafter sAas! attend. SA, 


He that escapes me without some broken limb 
Shall acquit him well, SAE, 


(c) Interrogatively, shall I go? shall we go? 
shall he go? shall they got ask for direction 
or refer the matter to the determination of 
the person asked. But shall ae go? asks 
rather for information merely as to the 
future without referring to aanther's inten- 
tion. ( (d) After conditionals, as ¢for whether, 
and in dependent clauses generally, «all, 
in all the persons, expresses simple futurity; 
aa, 

(I ghall 

Thou shalt 


or we shall say, 
us ’ 


say, ye or you shall say, 
He shall say, they shall say. 

Whosoever (-if any one) therefore shal! break one 
of these least commandments, and shai! teach men 
so, he shal! be called the least, &c. Mat. ¥. 15. 


¢) Should, though in form the past of shall, 
not nsed to express simple past futurity; 

sues, 3 anal means | am to go, but we 

do not say I showld go yesterday, for] was 

to or to have gone yesterday. In 3 

indirect speech, however, it is so used; 

I said I whould go; I arranged that he should 


The Parliament resolved that all pictures . 
fhowwtal be burned. Macaulay. — 


Showld ia very commonly used (1) to express 
present duty or obligation, as I, we, they 
should (now and always) practise virtue; or 
to express past duty or obligation; as, 

have paid the bill on de- | 


Thou ahouldat mand; it was my duty, your 

He should Auty, bis 0 his dut ae te pay the bill | 

You should oa, Serene d ut it was not 
pa 


(2) To express a merely hypothetical case or | 
acontingent future event, standing in the 
game relation to teowl t shall does to | 
will; thus, as we ay shall ‘be glad if you | 
come, so we say I should be glad if you | 
would come. In rc phrases ns, if it should 
rain to-morrow, if youshould go to London 
next week, if he showld arrive within a 
month, it is to be ed os the future 
subjunctive. In like manner should is used 
after thowgh, grant, admit, allow, &c. (8) It 
is often used in a modest way to soften a 
statement; thus,’ I should not like to say how 
many there are are,’ is much the same as 1 hardl 
like, I do not like; 60 I should not care if 
were at home'=I do not. Similarly, ‘It 
d seem often is nearly the same as 





TH, then; th, thin; 

























































Shallow (shal'ld), a 


SHALLOWNESS 


‘it seems “_bnt this expression is now ‘lens 

common than ‘it would seem." 
He i no suitor then? 5o it sare Seer. 
& Forney, 

Shall and will are often confounded by in- 
accurate 6§ Ts or writers, and even 
writers such as Addison sometimes make a 
slip. In quoting the following lines from a 
song in Sir George Etherege's ‘She Would if 
she Could’ (1704), Mr. R. Grant White says, 
*1 do not know in English literature another 
passage in which the distinction between 
shall and will and would and should is at 
once 80 elegantly, so variously, 80 precisely, 
and so compac y iNustrated* 

How long | r4ad/ love him | can po more tell, 
Than, had I a fever, when I ston’ be well, 

My shall bill me before | wall show it, 

A yet 1 wer’ give all the world he did know it: 

But oh how T sigh, when | think rAew'o he woo me, 
T cannot refuse what | know wen'd undo me, 
Bee also WILL. 

Shalli (chal'li), n [Connected with shawl; 
the same word as challis.] A kind of twilled 
cloth, made from the native goats’ hair at 
Angora. Simmonds. 

loon (shal-lon’), mn. [Fr. chalon, a woollen 

stuff, said to be from Chdlons, in France.) 

A alight woollen stuff. 

In blue sAv//eom shall Hannibal be clad, Sza/?. 


Bhallop (shal'lop), n. [Fr. chaloupe, French 
form of sloop; D, sloep. See SLOOP.) 1. A 
sort of large boat with two masts, anid 
usually rigged like a schooner.—2 A small 
light vessel with a emall mainmast anid 
foremast, with lug-sails. ‘The shal/op 
flitteth silken-sail'd." Tennyson. 

Shallot (sha-lot), n (Abbrev. of eschalot 
(* which see) See Awe SCALLIUN.] A plant, 
he Alliwin asealonicum, a species of onion, 
the mildest cultivated. It grows wild in 
many parts of Palestine, especially near 
Apesign. whence it derives its specific name. 
The bulb is compound, separatin Se divi- 
sions y Serene cloves, by which th e oe Dient is 
prop —. It is ateiagnl Ree oh to en- 

‘the severest winters of England. The 
shallot is used to season soups and made 
dishes, and makes a good ndditto: on in sauces, 


salads, and pickles. 

[Probably same word 
as Icel. akjdigr, Die gh oblique, the water being 
shallow where ach ainks obliquely 
downward; com aise aheat. shelf] 1. Not 
deep; having lit edepth: having the bottom 
at nogreat distance from the surface or ed, 

a ee RIES asiallow trench; ashallne 


I ne aia drowned but that the shore was ene 
aod selon. Shak, 


Tam made a sAaliow forded stream, 

Seen to the bottom. fea, 
2 Not intellectually deep; not profound; 
not penetrating deeply into abstruse sul 
jects: superficial ; empty’; silly; as, a ehal- 
ow mind or understan ing; shallow skill. 
‘Deep vers'd in books, and shallow in him- 
self.” Milton, —8, Thin and weak of sound; 
not deep, full, or round. ‘The wed Be, 
fecter, and not so shallow or j 

“nl. 

Shallow (shal'lé), n. A place where the 
water is not deep; a shoal; a shelf; a flat; 
a sand-bank. 

A swift stream is not heard in the channel, but upon 
fhaliowes of gravel. faves, 

There is 4 tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the fool, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shadiows and in miseries, Shak. 


Shallow (shal'ld), r,t. To make shallow. 


In long process of time the silt and sands shall so 
choak and sAiew the sea in and about it, 


Thidesitsntiteminnhe 
© Ue 
Thy bofty Sinks, and shajiews oe teehee Foun. 
Shallow (shal'lé), A local name for the 
fish called also Audd and Red-rye. 
RUbb. Farretl 
Shallow-brained (shallé-brand), a Of no 
depth of intellect; empty-headed. ‘A com- 
ny of lewd, cnattomdre ined huffa’ Sowth, 
ocnentted (shal'lé-hiart-ed), a. In- 
capable of deep or stron mg Secling or affec- 
tion, ‘Ye sanguine, shallow-hearted boys." 


Oo my cousin, thallon-Aearted! O muy Amy, mine 
no more! Trenayron. 

Shallowly (shal'lé-li), ade. Ina shallow 
manner; as, (a) with little depth. fh) Supers 
ay simply : without depth of thought 
or judgment; not wisely. 

wness (shal'li-nes), n ‘The state or 
veh of being ehallow; as, (a2) want of 
epth; small depth; as, the otrness of 





wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


¥, wig; 
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water, of ariver, of a stream. (6) Superfi- | (which weed) To walk awkwardly and un- | 


clalnesa of intellect; want of power to enter steadil if the knecs were weak. 
early into subjects; emptiness; silliness. | ng (sham'bI- ing),@. [From shawible. | 
e shallowness and impertinent zeal of lneiio af an awkward, , clumsy 
the vilger sort.” Howell, ce; as, a shambling trot; shambling legs. 
poo: Mina pat-ed), a Of | bling (sham’bl-ing),n An awkward, 
weak min clumsy, irregular pace or gait. 


‘hae. sham‘i), m™ <A 
musical wind - instrument formerly in 186; 
a shawm (which Bee). 
Shalote (sha-lot’), m See EscHaLot and 


A dy t shamAf ag in his walk it should be my rich 
,» Gomer, whom | knew at Barcelona, Orpaien, 
Shame (shim), n. [A. Sax. sceamu, scam, 
Icel. skamm, skdmm, Dan. and Sw, ska, 








BHALLOT. G. scham, O.H.G. scaina, shame; probably | 
Shalt shalt} The second person singular | | 
of shall; ns. taal’ nok ate. from a root-verb akiman, redden; seen 


also in A. Sax. saci 


















































































shaly (shf'li), a. Partaking of the qualities leam; E. shine 


mer.) 1A painful ponent on excited by a 


of shale. consc ilt, or a having doue 
Sham (sham). 9, (Perhaps «form of shewe:'| something whlch ixjuces vaguatetion oe by 

Prov, m, shame; sham, to blush for the exposure of that which nature or mo- 

shame; com . however, Prov. G. gchem, desty prompts us to conceal. ‘Burns with 

schemen, delusive appearance, phantom; | bashful shame.’ Shak | 
scheme, shade, shadow; 0.H.G. aciman, to : Hide, for shame, 


gleam.) One who or that which deceives 
expectation; any trick, fraud, or device that 
deludes and disappoints; delusion; impos- 
ture; humbug. 

Believe who will the solemn rharw, pot 1. aaliitcrom. 


Romans, dsires’ images, 

That blush at their atten. progeny. Dryaten, 
Séame prevails when reason is defeated, A.ravier, 
2. The cause or reason of shame; that which 
brings reproach and degrades a person in 


Tn that (138o) our tongue waa enriched with two the estimation of others. ' Guides, wlio are | 
Teason of tumult and imposture  Afscanday. "| the shame of religion.’ South. 
Sham (sham), a. False; counterfeit; pre- Geom un aouy Uncreakana’” mired. 


tended; as, a sham fight. 

Self-interest and covetousness cannot keep society 
ornert and peaceful, let sara patentee say what 
they will Aingpriey, 
—Sham plea, Peres clay en for the 
mere Powe} citer 

. shammed ; 


Sham (sham), t. ce rs 
Ppr. sharing. Lt To deck ve; to trick; 
cheat; to delude with false pretences. 
find themselves fooled and sAascmed into con- 
eievion, Sir &. L’Entrange. 
2+ To obtrude by frand or imposition. 
We must havea carethat we donot... rian falla- 


Reproach; ignominy; dishonor; disgrace; 
ferks on; contempt 


Ye have borme the sAaey of the heathen. 
Ezek, xaxvi. 


4. The s which modesty requires to be | 
cove Is. xlvil. 83.—For shame! an inter- 
lesions phrase yout Ta pu should be 
ashamed; shame on you! t to shame, 
to cause to feel shame; to in ct shame, dis- 
grace, or dishonour on. 
Seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of Goel 
afresh, Sod gud Serta an eran shine. Heb. ¥i. 6. | 


Shame (shiz) + 


6. 


.t. pret. & shamed; 
cles upon the world for current reason, | ere pieced ¢ re te 
8. To make a pretence of in order tod enaiy ve: ‘o1 bl ‘or he feel degraded, dishonoured, 
to feign; to imitate; to ape; as, to sham ill- or di ‘Shame enough to shame thee, 


wert thou not shameless. Shak. 


Who chores a seribblerf Gresk one cobweb 
through, 


He spins the slight self-pleasing thread anew. Frye. 


2. To cover with reproach or ignominy; to 
diagrace.— 3. To mock at; to deride. 


ness. —T'o sham Ab im, a Sailor's term for 
preveneing iit: illness in order to avoid doing | 
uty in ship, &c. See ABRAHAM-MAN 
Shai (sham), v.i Topretend; to make false 
pretences. 
Then yg be wits that fleer and shaw, 


Dows from Don ; Quixote to Tom Tram, Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor, Ps xiv. 6 
rom whom I jests and puns purloin, — 
And slily put ia ct cede Price. Shame (sham), v.t To be ashamed. 


Sham - Abram 


To its trunk authors give such a magnitude, as | 
Raleigh. 
tended; mock; 8 


sham-A'bram), a Pre- shame to repeat. 


gt SHAM, vt. 


Ido char to think of it Siust. 

* Sham-Abram saints.” f 
Shaman (sham‘an), 7. F, baer ed priest | Shamefaced (shim no ' Shamefaced 
of Shamanism: a or conjuror, among | W@4 once shawn méefacediess Whe 
those who ma le Shamanism. shamefastness, like steadfast and steadsast- 
‘an), a. Relating to Sha- | ™¢#*; but the ordinary manifestations of 
Tmaniem. shame a by ihe ear tae have brought it to 
(sham'‘an-izm), n. <A general present orthogra See 
name applied to the ‘dala religisns ofa | SHAMEFAST.] Bashful; © easily confused or 


put out of countenance. 
Conscience is a blushing sAamefared spirit, S404, 
Your shamefaced virtue shunn'd the people's praise, 


nd 


number of barbarous nations, comprehend- 
ing those of the Finnish race, as the Ostiaks, 
Bamoyedes, and other inhabitants of Siberia, | 
as far asthe Pacific Ocean. These nations 


nerally believe in a Su e Being, but | Shamefacedly (sham‘fast-li), ade. 
this they add the belief that the soni. fully, with excessive mod 
ment ofthe world isin the hands of anumber 85 (shiim’fast-nes), n. Bash- 


fulness; excess of modesty. 
Shamefastt (shim'fast),a. [A. Sax. sceani- 
Jet.) Shaniefaced; mudest. 

He saw her wise, rAamefasi and bebging Sy forth 


of secondary gods both benevolent and mal- 
evolent towards man, and thatitisabsolutely 
hecessary to avert their malign influence by 
magic rites and spells. The general belief 


“pa gee another life a to be that 
the condition of man will be poorer and x AL get haem shamefast and shamefastucts 
ons wretches ae the preeent hence and chamefacedners, The words are properly 
eath is an object of great dread. of the same formation as steadfast, steadfastness, 
Shamanist st ( ‘an-ist), nm. A believer in meee roth fartners, and those good old English 
now lost to ws, rewtfiast, reatfertness. As by 


Shamble ( (sham'bl), nm. [A. Sax. acamel, a 

tool, a bench, aform; Dan. skamunel, Icel, 
sbranenill a footstool, a bench, a trestle: Sc. 
#hemmila, shambles; from L. scamellurn, 


nd foun bh pm fee in like manner 
that which was established and made fast by jan 
honourable) shane. To ch is into séarne- 


Javed ts to allow all the meaning and force of the 
surlace, 


scamillua, dims. of acammum, a stool or no oe alley . te leave us, ethically, ie 
bench} 1. Tn mining, a niche or shelf lelt | shamefastness t (shim‘fast-nes), n, Shame- 
os brawn anergs to ae ore wich facedness; great moilesty, ‘In mannerly 


aparell with shawfastnes.” Bible, Tyndale's 
trans., 1550. 

Shameful (sham’fyl), a. 1. Bringing shame | 
or disgrace; scandalous; disgraceful; injuri- 
ous to reputation. 


raised to the top.—2 pil The tables or stalls 
where butchers expose meat for sale; a | 
Slanghter-house: a flesh market: often 
treated ns a singular. “To make a shambles 
of the parliament house." Shak. 


Whatsoever is sold in the shaveddes,that eat. 1Cor,x. 26. 


Hence—S. A place of indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter or butchery. ” 
PP ge land was converted into a vast human 


Shamble (sham’bl), v.i tee “py row 
orm of sca 


bled; ppr. shambling. 
Fate, fir, fat, fall: mé, met, hér; 


His naval More surprisin 
than his sail cad chuoucat cae ten defer eo 
2 Raising shame in others; indecent. ' Phee- 
bus flying so most sha sight.” Spenser. 

(sham’ful-l aden Tn a shame- 
ful manner; with indignity or indecency; 
disgracefully. 

Shamefulness (shim’fyl-nes), n, 


pine, pin; 





The state 








‘tdbe, tub, byl; 


ndte, not, mive; 


| shan 


SHANGIE 


or quality of being shameful; 
ness; disgrace; shame. 


The kin 
If Arthur were the 
Or born 


fon of 
Shameless (shim'les), a 1. 
shame; wanting modesty; impur 
faced; immodest; audacious; 


debated w 
of charm 


To tell thee whence thou camest, of » 
Were shame enough to thee, 
Taare, 
2 Done without shame; indica 
shame; a5, 0 siameless disregan 
The rftanelesr denial hereof 
friends, and the more stusnelrar jos 
of their fatterers, makes it | ol to 


Shamelessly (sliam'‘les-li), adv. 
leas manner; Without shame; i 
He must needs be phaneelers(y wicl 
not this hcentiowsness. 
Shamelessness (sham'les-nes), 
3 uality of being shameless 
want of sensibility t 
cbenanes impudence. 

He that blushes not at his crime, be 
Jerrmass to , has nothing left to 
virtue. 

Shame - proof (shi (shim’prof), a. 
insensible to shame 
They will shame us; let them not 
—We are shame procs, my bord. 
Shamer } homey ‘ér), n One 
which makes ashamed. Beaw. 
Sham-fight (sham’'fit),n. A pre 
or engagement. 
Shammel pet 
Shammer (shan 
an impostor. 


(shanr'i, | 
i seers Pees 
re n 
i A aac at 
ndo ther 

skin of this har originally but y prepa 
aold under this name is now 
skin of the common goat, the kh 
the sheep. 
Shamois (sham’oi), n, Same » 
Bhamo rcher by w -ing ), 7. 
preparing leather by w 

skin instead of the as 


. Same a 
), A. One 


t 


same time to extend the limbs, 
joints, in connection with the | 
the p of restoring tone | 
a practice introduced from the 
wash thoroughly and rub or 
tively a person's head, using e 
a qnaunpy Koy seiatgere A 


oy ar vee nm. (Ir. ae 
ee trefoil, white clover,’ 
commonly given to the nations 
Lreland, as the rose is that of | 
the thistle of Scotland. It is a} 
generally supposed to be the 
white clover (Trifolium 
think it to be rather the wood~ 
Acetosella) (which see). The | 
Dublin and elsewhere on St Pa 
the small yellow trefoil (Trifol 
Bhan ae pal n, Same as Shan: 
Shan (shan), n Nowt. a defe 
most commonly from bad col 
an injurious compression of fi 
ber; the tarning out of the ec 
when the plank has been saw 
to the central axis of the tree. 
a. [0.E. scha 
eceond, sham 
Worthless, |Scotch. ] 
Shand (ahand), mn. Base coin 


‘1 doubt Glassin 7m prove but sikee 
tress," Jabos. ... ‘but thisba, 


ony we 


An ancient siokety-lo¢ sochine ¥ 
pe once known as shandryda 


(shan‘di-gaf), m. 
beer and ginger-heer. 


(Men) slid into cenl oyster cellars | 
beer and shana yay 


“Aabnckle; A man AS gery bn at ne 


the tail of a dog in by way 
[Sco 


oo frighten him away. 


ofl, pound; = ii, Be. abune; 





SHANING 





§ (slauy'ing), n. Same as Shanny. 
. @ (A. Sax. scone, scoane, 


of the | 
. the tibia o 


"syst howe, wet saved, a world teo wide 
shrank sir FAs, 


Ap | borse, the part of the fore-] 
tween the kniee and the fetlock —3. ' 


moecta ting 
oat past by Sekt 1 held or moved; 
ee stem of a ween 
the tthe bl bit (b) The stem of an 
anchor connecting the arms and the stock 
(ce) The tang or part of a knife ee &e, 


aa Uf oly u printing ‘That 


oe whi 
milled oe ree per thy emo 
ladle to coutain molten metals, 


acreebar with handles at the other end, | 


Doric frieze. —To ride Shana 

ayormere, to perform a journey on 

oT On one's or shanks [(Collog.] 

h wt 1-2 be aapesoe Wie 
1 or footstalk; to fall 

i decay 0 the footstalk: often with 


To take to one's legs. [Scotch.] 


pope ig [Scotch.) To send off | 


~The dank one’s eclf awa’, to take one’s self 
of quickly. Sir Seott. 


Stank-beer (shangk’bér),n Same as Schenk- | 


a. Ha a shank. 
t), p. and a. 
or footstalk. 


Gntin-xand (chnogh in santh.n tga 
-sandd), 

uvther name for nowee a of th the 
thalk formation : ‘from a being 
aay developed at Shanklin in the 


consplepo 

Mank-patat shangk'pain-tér), n. Naut 
n. Na 

a thort rope od chain which sustains ne 

thank and flukes of an anchor against the 


nkel, the shank Akin | 
ps wlin,) | 


oe the Liner af | 


53 SHARE 
perhaps from same root as ship.) 1.To form ‘Shard. borne (shiird’bérn), 4. Borne along 
or create; to make. ita shards or seal wing-cases, ‘The 
I was shapes in iy. Ps. li. 5. merded borne beetle." ak. : 
Costly his garb—his Flemish shird’ed), a. Hav wings 
Fell o'er his doublet, shapead st bul. Sir HW", Scott. pict with a hard case, ‘The sharded 


2 To mould, cut, or make into a particular 
form; to give form or figure to; as, to shape 
a garment 
Grace shufed her limbs, and beauty deck'd ber 
face. or. 
& To adapt to a purpose: to regulate; to 
adjust; tu direct. 
Charmed by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 
And rtuge my foolishoess to their desire, rar, 
To the stream ... he sAayer his course. 
JDeandean wet, 
4 To image; to amined to eal. or conjure 
a 
Of: my | 
i faults that are nut, SAmse, 
Shape iy vi. "chen senegt to suit; to be 
aiiosted. 
See dear low 
The more of you ‘twas felt, the more it ae 
Vato my end of stealing them. 


| Shape(shap),n. 1, Character or srakvasians 


ected with | 


'§ aide, as the sto fastens the 
pat for op tthe eT mine | 


Shanny sung an nm Aemall fish allied to | 
ound under stones and aea- 

it lurks It is the Blennius 

’ Linneeus, and the Pholis Levis of 

By means of its pectoral 


fina it is authors By upon land, and when | 


the tide ebbs will often creep upon shore 
mntil it finds a crevice wherein it can hide | 
until the tide 


returna. 
Shanascrit (ehan’skrit), = An old spelling | 


Sar merit. 

Shan't (chant) Acontraction of Shall Not 
panty (shanti) {A f of jaunty.) | 
x Li) a i | 

y: showy. (Provincial) 
tee (shan'ti), x. [From Ir. 
ean, wid, or from sion, weather, and tig, a 
house | ‘A hut or mean dwelling; a ten 
rary ballding 
Shanty (shan'ti), ri To live in a shanty. 
] 


-man (shan'ti-tman One who 

lives in a shanty; bence, o ‘oodsman; 
Shapable fahap’a-bl), n. 1. Capable of bei 

a- ® L. * =] i rir 

alea pres ; Sareatie. —2 Having a proper 

ghape or form. 
| de mm and sug, which bef 

eure uuhy Chama indeed to oak Gon ‘De Fe 


Maps (map). rt pret. sped » —— 
pen; ppr. alaping. Nog ace 
mopar, Sax soopon, Go -skapan,& 


jan. Ieel. ehapa, Dan. atabe, 0.1.6. sates, 
Mod. G. schagen, to shape, forme, create ; 


th, Sc. loch; 


Jaunly; 


ch. Shain: g. go: 


jf, job; 


po- | 


of an object as determining =e external ap- 
|, omen nce; outward aspect; 
orm 


bode : the shape of a horse or a tree. 
 Acharaing 3 shape.’ Addison, 

rare eae tr Bot on, 
2 That which has form or figure; a figure; 
aA appearance; a being. 


The other rAage 

If rhage it might be rales that shape had none, 

Distnguishable in member, joint, ar linib, Milton. 
3. A pattern to be followed; a model; a 
mould; as, to cut shapes for ladies’ dresses, 
jackets, &e.—4. In cookery, a dessert dish 
made of blanc-mange, a corn-flour, &c_, 
variously flavoured, or of jelly, cast into a 
mould, allowed to stand it sets or firma, 
and then turned out to be served.—5. Form 
of embodiment, as in words; form, as of 
thought or conception; concrete embodi 
ment or example, aa of some quality. 

Vet the smooth words took no sAage in action. 


Frevde. 
6.¢ A dress for diaguise; a guise. 
This Persian sAaye laid by, and sh 
ina Greckih Grom, Tate. 
Bhape,t pp. Formed; figured; prepared. 
| shapeatil (cha bl) 1,Capable of bei 
pea e af a-Ul), a. eof ng 
shaped. t and wg ae ge love's 


syllables." “foushin— 2 Shapely. Spelled | 


Shapah 
shapeless( (ahd les), a. Destitute of regu- 
lar form; wanting symmetry of dimensions. 
Psat shapeless rock or hanging precipice.’ 

‘ope. 

He is deformed: crooked, old and secre, 

I-faced, worse bodied, rhapeless bec 9 | 
aw 


Shapelesaness (ship'les-nes), n. The state 
cide velng shapeless; destitution of regular 
orm. 


Rha patios, to Shapely; fit; likely. Chaw- 


Shapeliness (shap'li-nes), n. The state of 
being cap wt beauty or p riion of form. 
Sha shap'li), a. Well formed; canbe 
a regular ancl pleasing shape; syrometri 
on shapely column. . Warton. 
ope (shép'samith), mn One that un- 
co es to improve the form of the body. 
(Barlesque ] 
No rtaferenitA yet set up and drove a trade, 
To mend the work that rowdence had =. 


Shapournet (sha-piir'net) In her. see so CHA- 
POURNET. 


Shard (shiird), m [Also sherd; A. Sax. sceard, 


from sceravi, to shear, to separate; cog. Icel. | 


skard, a notch, a gap; Dan. ekear, an inci- | 
sion, a sherd ; n share.) 1. A piece or 
ent of an gurthen vessel or of —_ 
brittle substance; a potsherd: a f 
' Shards, flint, and pebbles.” Shak. * 
your cities into shards.’ Tennyson. 
Thus did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless 
discomfort, 
Bleeding, barefooted, over the rharadr and thorns 
of existence. Lang feliom. 
2 The shell of an egg or of a snail.—3. The 
wing-case of a beetle. 

They are his shurds, and he their beetle. Saad. 
4. The leaves of the artichoke and some 
other vegetables whitened or blanched. 
‘Shards or mallows for the pot.” Dryden, 
5.+ A gap iu a fence. Stawhurst.—O + A 
bourne or or boundary; 3 a } division. Speneer. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


re; 
e; a5, the shape of the wre lcd te 





TH, then; th, thin; 


Shak. 

peepee i), a. Consisting of or formed 
by a or shards; furnished with shards. 
e hornet's shardy wings.” J. At. Drake, 
Share (shir), m [A. Sax. scearw, a por- 
tion, a shearing, a division: scear, scorr, 
that which divides, the share of a plough, 
both from sceran, to cut. Akin shear, 
sheer, shire, shore, sharp, short, scour, skirt, 
See SHEAR. ] L A certain quantity: fi part; 
< porns as, o small share of prudence 
ood sense.—2 A part or portion of 

rg g owned by a number in common; 
that part of an undivided interest which 
belongs to each proprietor; as, shares in a 
bank; shares in a rallway; a ship owned in 
ten shares.—3. The part of a thing allotted 
or distributed to ench individual of a num- 
ber; portion among others; ap oned lot; 
allotment ; dividend. ‘My af fame." 
—4 The broad iron or blade of a 

plough which cuts the bottom of the furrow- 

slice; ploughshare. 
Sharpened sAa@res shall vex the fruitful ground. 


=i ge shares, to go share and share, to 
pa to be equ: concerned. [Collog.] 
She fondly bh hat hh be litvedt 

share nual Soe oie he Faplagest Thectrey 

Share (shir), vt pret. & p red: BEC. 

sharing. [From the noun, 7 To divide in 
portions; to part among two or more. 

The latest of my wealth 111 share amongst you. 
ae 


Su I shary my fortune equally netnee my 

children and a stranger. Swift. 
2 To partake or enjoy with others; to seize 
and possess jointly or in common. ‘Who 
stay to shore the morning feast.’ Tenny- 
Bonk 
Great Jove with Cassar shares his sov'reign sway. 
difasiona. 
Tn vain does valour bleed, 

While avarice and rapine s4are the land. Afisforr, 
3. To receive as one’s portion; to enjoy or 
suffer; to experience. Shakt.—a&}{ To cut; 
to shear; to cleave. 

Scalp, face, and shoulder the keen steel divides, 
And the sAared visage bangs on equal yao 


Share (shir), v.i. To have part; to get one's 
portion; to be a sharer. 
And think not, Percy, 
‘tan share with me in glory any more. JAae, 
right of inherltance gave every one a title to 
pears the goods of his father. Lacie. 
gepree e pt hir’bém), n. That part of a 
ugh to which the share {fs applied. 
dhave-noke shar’bén), n. The os pubis, the 
smallest of the three portions of the os in- 
nominatum, which is en at the upper 
and fore — of the 

Share-broker (sha rok-ér), n. A dealer 
or broker in the shares and securities of 
joint-stock companies and the like. 

(shairhéld-¢r), n. One that 
holds or owns a share or shares in a joint- 
stock COMEDY, in a common fund, or in 
some p rie ty; ~ a3 shareholder 1s a rail- 
way, mining, or banking company, &c 
hare-line (shair'lin), ». The summit line 
of elevated ground: the dividing line. 

Share-list (shar'list), n, A list of the prices 
of shares of railways, mines, banks, govern- 
ment securities, and the like, 

Sharer (shir'ér), n. One who shares; one 
who participates in anything with another; 
one who ee or suffers in common with 
another or others; a partaker. 

People not allowed to be réarerr with their com- 
pagions in good fortune will hard pa aealtd ua 

Shark (ehiirk), nm. [Usually derived from L. 
carchariag, Gr. karchariog, ashark, from kar- 


charos, sharp-pointed, with sharp ur j 
teeth; but the want of intermediate fornia 
renders this etymology a little dou 


Perhaps from A. Sax. sceran, to shear, to cut. 
Comp. Icel. ciety of ashark. The nounand 
the verb appear to have been applied to per- 
sonsns early as to the fish.) 1.Oneof a group 
of elasmobranchiate fishes, celebrated for 
the size and voracity of many of the species. 
The form of the body is elongated, and the 
tail thick and fleshy, The mouth is large, 
wan armed with several rows of compressed, 

sp edged. and sometimes serrated teeth. 
The skin is usually very rough, covered with 
a multitude of little osseous tubercles or pla- 
cold scales. They are the most formidable 


w, wig; wh, whig; “zh, griite See KEY. 


SHARK 
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SHARPNESS 





and voracious of all fishes, pursue other 
marine animals, and seem to care little 
whether their prey be living ordead, They 
ifien follow vessels for the sake of picking 
up any offul which may be thrown over- 
board, and man himself often becomes oa 
victim to their rapacity. The sharks formed 
the genua Squalus, Linn. , now divided into 





White Shark (Carcharias tiulgaris), 


several families, as the Carcharidm, or white 
sharks, Lamnidwe, or basking sharks, Scym- 
nidw, including the Greenland shark, Scyl- 
lidm, or dog-fishes, &c. The basking ‘shark 
(Selache muaxinut) is by far the largest species, 
sometimes attaining the length of 40 feet, 
hut it has none of the ferocity of the others 
The white shark (Carcharias pulgaria) is one 
of the most formidable and rocaeibas of the 
species. It is rare on the British coasta, 


but common in many of the warmer seas, | 


reaching a length of over 30 feet. The ham- 
mer-headed sharks (Zygena), which are 





Hammer-headed Shark (Zygearna realieus), 


chiefly found in tropical sens, are very yora- 
cious, and often attack man. The shark is 
oviparous or ovoviviparous, according to cir- 
cumetances,—2, A greedy, artful fellow; one 
who fills his pockets by aly tricks; a sharper; 
acheat. ‘Cheaters, sharks,and shifting com- 
panions.” Bp. Reynolds —3. Trickery; fraud; 
petty rapine, ‘Wretches who live upon the 
shark." Sowth, 
Shark (shirk), «i [Origin doubtful. See 
the noun, Shirt appears to be a weakened 
form of this.} To play the petty thief, or 
rather to live by shifts and petty strata 
ma; toswindle; to cozen; top playa meanly 
shonest or greedy trick. A Jonson. 
That does it fair and above-board wiphout legerde- 


tain, and neither sanrcts for a cup or re a 
|. Earle, 


—To shark ont to slip out or escape by low 
artifices, |[Vulgar.] 
Shark (shirk), +3 To pick up haatily, slily, 
or in small quantities: with up. 
Voung Fortinhras, . 
Hath tn the skirts of Norway here and there 
Shart'd wp alist of lawless resolutes. SAad, 
Sharker (shirk’é¢r), n. One who lives by 
sharking; an artful fellow. ‘A rengado 
a dirty sharker," Watton. 
. See RHINOBATID.£. 


dharock (shar’ok), n. A silver cuin in India, 


worth aoa 4 agit 4 A ' 
Sharp (shirp), a ax, scearp, from 
the root of eceran, to shear, to a3 L.G. 
scharp, TD. ener Icel. skarpr, 6. schary. 
See SHARE.) 1. Having a very thin edge or 
fine point; keen; acute; not blunt; as, a 
sharp knife, or a sharp needle; a sharp 
edge easily severs a substance; a sharp 
point is casily made to penetrate it. ‘My 
cimeter's sharp point’ Shak,.—2. Terminat- 
ing ina point or edge; not obtuse: seme- 
what pointed or edged; ridged; peaked; AS, 
a hill terminates in a eharp peak or . on 
ridge; a sharp roof.—%. Abru ee ae 
bent at an acute angle; as, a turn of 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 


the road. —=¢ Acute of mind; quick to dis- 


cern or distinguish ; penetrating; ready at | 


invention; witty; ingenious; discriminating; 
shrewd; subtle. ‘The sharpest witted lover 
in Arcadia’ Sir P. Sidney. 
Nothing makes men searyper than want. Addin, 
Many other things belong to the material world 
wherein the rtarfert philosophers have - M o 
tained clear ideas. Masts. 
Hence—5. Subtle; nice; witty; seul said 
‘Sharp and subtle discourses." 


He pleaded still not guilty and alleyed 

Many sire reasons todefeatthe law. SAwd. 
6. Affecting the organs of sense, as if pointed 
or cutting; as, (a) quick or keen of sight; 
Mtr i attenti Ve; a5, ao sharp eye; sharp 

ght. 


To sharg-eyed reason this would seem yore. 


(Lb) Affecting the organs of taste like fine 

sieeve nants acid; acrid; bitter; as, sharp 
tasted citrona. ‘Sha eat) ade 

i Shak (c al ry organs re : 

DE sharp points; plercing; pene 

shrill; as, a shorp sound or voice. aed 

The sound stnkes 50 s/uwrp a4 you Can scarce en- 
dure it. Hacon, 

7. Keen; acrimonious; severe; harsh; bit- 
ing; sarcastic ; entting ; is, sharp words ; 
sharp rebuke. 
Be thy words severe, 

Skharg as he merits; but the sword forbear, Dryer, 
8. Severely mga ; quick or severe in pun- 
ishing; cruel. 

To that place the shar? Athenian law 

Cannot pursue us. Shak, 
9. Eager in pursuit; keen in quest; eager 
for food; as, a sharp appetite, 
My falcon now ia sary and passing empty. SAaé, 

To satisfy the stare desire ] had 

Of tasting these fair apples. Mitton. 
10. Fierce; ardent; flery; violent; impetu- 
OUS; a8, a shop contest. 

A share? gesault already tp begun. Drya'ers, 
11. Severe; afflicting: very painful or dis- 
tressing ; as, sharp tribulation; a sharp fit 
of the gout. ‘A sharp torture.” Tillotson. 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones. SAas, 
12 Biting; pinching; piercing; os, sharp 
air; sharp wind or weather. —13. Gritty: 
hard; as, sharp sand.—14 Emaciated; lean; 
thin: as. a sharp visage.—15& Keenly alive 
to one's own interest; keen and close in 
mere areas or in exacting one's dues; 
ready to take advantage; barely honest: of 
persons; hence, characterized by such keen- 
ness: of things. 

I will not say he is dishonest, but at an eileke rate he 
lb saa, 

Yet there was a remarkable gentleness and year 
ness about these people, a special inaptitude for any 
kind of rary practice, clber rer. 
16. In phonetics, applied to a consonant pro- 
nounced or uttered with breath mayo nut 
with voice; surd; non-vocal; as, the 
mutes p, t, k.—17. In wiusic, (a) raised @ yrs d 
tone, as a note. (2) Too high; ; 80 high as to 
be out of tune or above true pitch. one it 
is often used adverbially. See separate en 
—To brace sharp (nat), to tum the 
to the most oblique position possible that 
te ship may sail well Bp to the wind. — 

Sharp is frequently used in the formation 
of compoun many of which are self- 
explanatory; as, sharp-eornered, sharp- 
edged, sharp- -potnted, sharp-toothed, &c. 
shirp),n. 1. An acute or shrill sound. 
‘The lark, Fr, atraining ha harsh discords and un- 
pleasing 4h say k.—2 In music, s . 
note artificia alead a semitone, ©) 
sign (¢ which, when placed on a line oF 
apace of the staif at the commencement of a 
movement, raises all the notes on that line or 
space or their octaves a semitone in pitch. 
en, in the course of the movement, It pre- 
cedes a note, it has the same effect on it or ita 
repetition, but only within the same bar.— 
Dowble sharp, a character (« ) used in chro- 
matic music, and which raises a note two 
semitones aboveitanatural pitch —s. A sharp 
consonant, See the adjective. —4. pl The 
hard parts of wheat which ears erindiige 
asecondtime. Called also Middlings.—5,.} A 
pointed weapon, Jeremy Collier —t, A por- 
tion of a stream where the water runs sary 
rapidly. €,. Aingaley. [Provincial ]— 7. 
sewing-needle, one of the most pointed ar 
1 wi three grades — blunts, belweens, and 


nace ‘(shiirp ), ef. 1. To make keen or 
acute: to sharpen. ‘To sharp my sense." 
Spe neer,—2 To mark with a sharp, iu musi- 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 








CO) CORRPORTIOR, (OF 20 SRLEE. RRS me eet 
tone. 

5 shi til To play tricks in bar- 
gai ce oa he e sharper. 


Your scandalous life is only ap ey or f 
one half of the year and star e other. ike 
hd 4 f' Estronge. 


Sharp (shiirp), adv. 1. Sharply. 
Aomarvel, though you bite sostarfal reason, Sah 
Is a man bound to look out starry to ogee aa 


Fervmy Cail 
ral al to the moment; not a minute 


Captain Osborne . . . will bring kim to the 
goth mess at five o'clock sharp, Thacterray, 


Gharp-cus (shiirp’kut), a. Cut sharply and 
clearly; cut so as to present a clear, well- 
defined outline, as a figure on a medal or an 
eagles, hence, presenting great distimct- 
defined: clear. 
sharpen ( (ehiirp' n). vt. [From the adjec- 
tive.| To make sharp or sharper; as, (a) to 
give a keen edge ur fine point to; to. 
to point; as, to sharpen a knife, an axe, oF 
the teeth of a saw; tu sharpen a sword. 

All the Usraelites went down tao the Philrstines to 
charges every man his share and his coulrer, and 
his axe and his mattock, i Sam. wii, 2 
(6) To make more one or active; as, to 
(fon the edge of industry. Hooker. — 
©), make more intense, as grief, joy, 


= may contribute to his misery, heighten the 
Pa nay comubute the sting’ of conscience ‘. 
fre 


3 To make more quick, acute, or ingenious 
vickness of wit, either er given by nature or 
sharpened bystudy.. A m. (¢) Torender 
quicker or keener of perception. 
The air sAargen'a his visual ray . 
To objects distant far. Afcifan. 
Cf) To render more keen; to make more 
eager for food or for any gratification ; aa, 
to sharpen the appetite; to sharpena desire. 
Epicurean cooks 

Shargen with cloyless sauce his appetite, Scbab- 

(9 To make biting, sarcastic, or pidge 
rpen each word,’ £d. Smith. (A) To 

render more shrill or piercing. 

fuchosures not only preserve sound, but incresse 
and sAargen it, Bacon. 
(¢) To make more tart or acid; to make sour; 
aa, the rays of the sun sharpen vinegar.— 
(i) In music, to ralse, a8 a sound, by means 
of a sharp; to apply a sharp to, 


(shirp'’n), v.1. To apt or beconia 
sharp. ‘ Now she sha Shak. 
Sharper (shiirp'ér), m. [See the ep pae be 


A shrewd man in making b tricky 
fellow ; a rascal; a cheat in Dargeln ite ox 


ing. 
Sdorperr, a pikes, prey upon their own kind. 
sok Sir R. L'Estrange. 
Who proffers his past favours for my virtue 
Tries to o'erreach me—is a very sAar per. 


ill ah Mogren sone 
t t arp: 7 a0 
bead meee poet ey | + - 
(shiirp'i), = Nawf. a long, sharp, 
sharpuinetah sail-boat. [United States. 


LA A fish, the stickle- 
"pack vine 


Tit. i 1d e) 

Sesuily: spuiels 
and memory sha y exercised. (d) Vio 
lently; fehemontsn 

At the arrival of the English ambassador, the snl 
diers were chorply assailed with wants Afayeord 
(e) With keen perception; exactly; min- 
utely. 

You contract your eye when you would sce rharyziy. 

Saran 


(7) Acutely; wittily; with nice discernment 
“fo this the Panther fharply tad replied.* 
Dryden, (g) Abruptly; steeply; as, the bank 
rises sharply op 


Sharpness (echArp’nen), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being sharp; as, (a) keenness of an 
edge or gear as, the s rpness of a Tazor 
or a dart. (>) Pungency; acidity; os, the 
sharpness of vinegar. (¢c) Eagerness of de- 
sire or pursuit; keenness of appetite, as for 
food, and the like, (d) Pungency of pain; 
keenness; severity of pain or affliction; aa, 
the sharpness pod erm or anguish; the 
sharpness of death or calami 

Ard the best arrls ia the beat are curt 
By those that feel their sAarporess, Skat. 


oil, pound; 4, 8c. abune; 9, Sc. fey. 


SHARP-SET 
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SHE 





(e)ererity of language; pungency; satirical | Shatter-brain (shat'tér-brin), n. A careless 


wr asm; a3, the sharpraess of Gatire or re- 
5, 
snd el all folly with just sAargaesr blame. 


Dewalert. 
Cf Acuteness of intellect; the power of 
nice discernment; quickness of understand- 
ing; ingenuity; as, charpness of wit or nD- 
derstanding. 1 Geko of sense oF per- 
lion; a4, sharpness of sight. (A) 
Keenness: severity; as, the sharpness of the 
arorweather. (1) Keenness and closeness 
io trinacting business or exacting one’s 
dues; equivocal honesty; as, hia practice 
ip characterized by too much sharpness, 
Sharp-set ( ‘set) @ 1, Eager in appe- 
Ute; afected by keen hunger; ravenous. 

The charg-crf squire resolves at bast, 

Whateer befel him motto fast 3 Sewnertiir. 
¢ Enger in deaire of gratification. [Familiar 
in buth senses. } 

The town it shareyeef on new plays. Pope, 
Sharp-ahooter (shirp’shot-ér), n. One 
skilled in shoo at an object with exact- 
ness; one skilled in the use of the rifle. In 
miit aname formerly given to some of the 
best shota of a company, who were armed 
Withrifles, and took aim in firing. They are 
tow wiperseded by the hetter arma and 
organization of moder armies. 
Sharp-shooting (shirp’shdét-ing), nm. A 
ehonting with oe Oe sion and effect, as 
riflemen. Applied to a sharp skirmish 
of wit or would-be wit. 
The ESE repetiti i a) inquiry on 
the part of Mr. Foie ed at ape playful aft. 
vrs on the tbl Mr. Montague, but after some 
henle rharpir wg on beth ses, Mr. Pecksniif 


become grave almost jo tears. Dudes. 


hed (sbary ‘sit-ed), a. 1. Havin, 
quick or acute sight; as, a Sharnoaniced 
eagle or hawk —2 Having quick discern- 
mentor acute ar eae any ‘ 4 mar 
mated apes ent; mau bes gmen 
‘A bealthy, perfect, and sharp-sighted 
mind * Pa J. Davies A See 
Sharp-tail (shirp’tal), », A passerine 
of the mc lanes Synallaxine, family Cer- 
hide or creepers. 

ed (shirp’viz-Ajd), a. Having 
a tharp or thin face. 

The Wekb that inhabit the mountains are com- 
mony arp raed, dir MW. ffaie, 
Sharp-witted (sharp'wit-ed),a. Having an 
acute or hicely-discerning mind. *A num- 
adn dull-sightedl, very sharp-witted men." 

‘ation, 


Shash? (shish), m. 1 A sash Colton — 
2 A turban. ler. 
Shaster,Shastra(shis’tér, shis'tra),n. (Skr. 


dovira, from ghaa, to teach.) A law or book | 


of twa among the Hindus: applied parti- 
cilarly to a book containing the authorized 
institutes of their religion, and considered 
ofdivine origin. The term is applied, in a 
wider sense,to treatises containing the laws 
or institutes of the various arts and sciences, 
ui rhetoric. , 
Shathmont (shath’mont), n. [See SHArt- 
Mas.] A measure of dinches. [Scotch] 
Shatter (ahat't4r), ct (A softened form of 
eatter; to shatfer ia literally to amash into 
soa] that ecatter or fly a See 
SCaTTER.) 1. To break at once into many 
leces : to dash, burst, or part by violence 
to fragments; to rend, split, or rive into 
linters; a3, an explusion of gunpowder 
ters arock; lightning shatters the sturdy 
oak. 
He raed a digh 90 piteous and ’ 
As it ciel seen to shatter all his bulk, Shunk, 
?# To break up; to disorder; to dernnge; to 
give a destructive shock to; to overthrow; 
aa, his mind was now quite shattered. 
Jo the strength of this I rode, 
Stateriay all evil customs everywhere. 7rmeyron. 
3.1 To ecatter; to disperse. 
1 come fo pack your bernes harsh and crode, 
Aod with forc’d fingers rude 
SAafier your leaves before the mello 


year. 
Pe 


44 To dissipate; to make incapoble of close 
and continued application. ‘Aman... of 
shattered humour.’ Norris, 

Shatter (shatter), oi To be broken into 
fragments; to fall or crumble to pieces by 
any force applied. 

Some shaver and fly in many places. Sacen. 

Shatter (shat’tér), » One part of many 
inte which ras sees ia broken; a fragment: 
ased chiefly in the plural, and in the phrases 
to break or rend info shatters. 

Sc.k the candle so loose, that it will fall upon the 


! 5 , and dread it ote shatiers. 
(441 of the sconce te 


asy Bence, a scatter-brain. 

-brained, Shatter-pated (shat’- 
tér-brind, shat’tér-pat-ed), a. Disordered 
in intellect; intellectually weak; scatter- 
brained 

You cannot... bot conclude that religion and 
devotion are far from being the mere effects of ig- 
norance and imposture, whatever some sAaiter- 
brained and debauched persons would fain persuade 
themselves and others. De. F. Goon, 

Shattery (shat-tér’i), a. Brittle; easily fall- 
ing into many pleces; bot compact; loose 
of texture. 

A coarse grit-stone .. . of too rhaffery a nature 
to be used except in ordinary buildings,  /rasavet, 

Shauchle, Shaughle(ehath'l),v.i. To walk 
with a shuffling or ne asa 2 ow (Scotch. ] 

Shauchle, Shaughle (shach’l), vt To dis- 
tort from the proper shape or right direction 
by use or wear,— Sha d shoon, shoes 
trodden down on one side by bad ee: 

. applied to a jilted woman. Burns; Sir 

. Scott, [Scotch.]) 

Shaul (shal), a. Shallow. ‘Duncan deep, 
and Peebles shaul." Burns. [Scotch.] 

Shave (shiv), v.t. pret. shaved; pp. shaved 
or shaven; ppr. shaving, (A. Sax seafan, to 
shave, to scrape, to smooth, to plane; com- 
mon to the Teutonic tongues; Icel. seafa, 
Dan. shace, Sw, ekafea, D. echaaren, Goth. 
akaban, G. echaben: same rootas Gr. sraptd, 
to dig; L. seabo, to scrape.) 1. To cut or 
pare off from the surface of a body by oa 
razor or other edged instrument; as, to 
shave the beard. Often with of. 

Neither shall they sAate of the corner of their 

r Lew. aul. §. 
2, To pare close; to make emooth or bare by 
cutting or paring from the surface of; espe- 
clally, to remove the hair from by a razor 
or other sharp instrument; as, to shave the 
chin or head; to shave hoops or staves. 
The bending scythe 
Shaver all the surface of the waving green. Gay, 
3. To cut in thin slices. ‘Plants bruised or 
shaven in leaf or root." Bacon,—4, To skim 
along or near the surface of; to sweep along. 
He scours the right-hand coast, sometimes the left; 
Now serves with level wing the deep. Ad tffon, 
f. To strip; to oppreas by extortion; to 
fleece,—T'o shave a note, to purchase it ata 
great discount, or to take interest upon it 
much beyond the legal rate. [United States 
colloquinliam. ] 

Shave (shiv), ei 1. To use the razor; to 
remove the beard or other hair with a razor. 
ce hard and severe in bargains; to 
chen 

Shave (shiv), n. (See the verb.) 1. The act 
or operation of shaving; a cutting off of the 
beard —2 A thin slice; a shaving.—3. An 
instrument with a long blade and a handle 
at each end for shaving hoops, &c.; aleo, a 
spokeshave.—4. The act of passing so closely 
a5 almost to strike or graze; an exceedingly 
narrow miss or escape: often with close or 
near. [Colloq] 

The nett jostant the bind coach passed ny engine 
by a pare, ‘ne Du. 

* By Jove, that was a seer shave!" This exclama- 
tion was drawn from us by a bullet which whistled 
within an inch of our heads, iW, AL Resaedl, 
&. A false report or alarm Srey "2 
pagated with a view to deceive; a trick. 
(Slang ] 

The deep gloom of apprenesmos:= at first o raw 
of old Sinith s, then a well-authenticated report. 


FPL oY Aesredl, 

Bha‘ (shav’ 
enus Equisetum (&. Ayemale) smplored 
or polishing wood, ivory, and brass. @ 

EQuiseTuM, 

(shaving), mn. A man shoved; 
hence, a friar or religieux, [In contempt.] 
By St. George and the Dragon, | am no longer a 


fhaveling than while my frock is on my back, 
Sur (Scat, 


Shaver (shiv’ér),n. 1 One who shaves or 
whose occupation is to shave.—2. One who 
is close in bargains or a sharp dealer. 

This Lewis isa cunning shaver Swift, 
8. One who fleeces: a pillager; a plunderer. 
By these shaters the Turks were stripped of all 
they had, mele, 
4 A humorous fellow: a wag.—6. A jocular 
name fora young boy; a youngster. |Com- 
pare, as to this Inst sense Gypay chore, a 
child. ] 

Shavie (shav'i).n. A trick or prank. “Mony 
a prank an’ mirthfa’ sharie. Blackirood's 
Mag. [Scotch.) 

Shaving (shaving), n. : 

who shaves.—®. A thin slice pared off with 


5)". A plant of the 


| She (shé), 


1. The act of one | 


a shave, a knife, a plane, or other cutting 

instrument. 

ing-brush (shiv'ing-brush),a. A brush 
used in shaving, for spreading the lather 
over the beard. 

shew {sha), 1. grey eipepico: word Dan. 

ov, [cel akogr, Sw. shoy, a wood or ve.] 

1. A thicket; a small nt al shady place. 
‘This grene how.’ Chaucer. ‘Close hid be- 
neath the greenwood shaw.’ Fairfaz,—2. A 
stem with the leaves, as of a potato, turnip, 
dc, (Now only Scotch or northern English 
in both senses. | 

Shaw (sha), r.t To show, Booted. 

Shaw-fowl (sha'foul), a (Shaw here a 


form of show.) The representation or image 


of a fowl made by fowlers to shoot at. 
Bhawl (abgl), nm ([Fr. chdle, from Ar. and 
Per. sidl, a shawl.) An article of dress, 
usually of a square or oblong shape, worn 
Wy persons of both sexes in the East, but in 
e west chiefly by females as a loose body 
orshoulder covering. Shawls are of seve- 
ral sizes and divers materials, as silk, cotton, 
hair, or wool; and occasionally they are 
formed of a mixture of some or all these 
staples. Some of the Eastern shawls, as 
those of Cashmere, are very beautiful and 
costly fabrics. They are now successfully 
imitated in Europe. The use of the shawl 
in Europe, at least of a vestment under that 
name, belongs almost entirely to the present 
century, 
Shaw] (shal), v.¢ To cover with a shawl. 
Rebecca was shotmiiag herself in an wo apart. 
ment. i Thacherky. 
Shawm, Shalm (sham), n. (0. Fr. chalemel, 
Mol Fr. clolumeau, from calamellug, a 
dim of L. ealamwus, a reed, a reed-pipe J 
An old wind-instrument similar in form to 
the clarionet. Others think it was formed 
of pipes made of reed or of wheaten or oaten 


straw. 

Shay (shi), ». Achaise. Lomb, [Colloq, 
vulgariam, } 

Shaya (sha‘a),n. Oldenlandia umbellata. 
See SHAY A-ROOT. 

Shaya -root (shi’a-rit), n, The root of 
the Oldenlandia umbellata, nat. order Cin- 
chonacem, The outer bark of the roots of this 
plant furnishes the colouring matter for the 
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Shaya (Oldenfandia winbeliata), 


durable red for which the chintzea of India 
are famous. The plant ares wild on the 
Coromandel const, and is also cultivated 
there. The leaves are considered by the 
native doctors as expectorant. Written also 
Chaya-root, 
on,.— possessive her or hers, da- 
tive Aer, objective her; nom. pl. they, pos- 
sessive their or theirs, dative them, olijec- 
tive them. [A. Sax. se, the, that, the nom, 
fem. of the def. art. Though now used as 
the feminine corresponding to Ae, it is not 
strictly sn, having taken the place of hed, 
the proper feminine, in the twelfth cen- 
tury. It was first used in the northern 
dialects as a pronoun in the forms seo, aho, 
The possessive Aer and the later fers are 
from the old feminine pronoun /Aed, genit. 
hire; whereas, sed had ra there.) 1. The 
nominative feminine of the pronoun of the 
third person, used as a substitute for the 
name of a female, or of something personi- 
fled in the feminine; the word which refers 
to a female mentioned in the preceding or 
following part of a sentence or discourse, 
Then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not; for she 
was afraid. Gen. xviii, 1 5 


ch chain: ¢b, Sc. loch; g,90; j, job; , Fr.ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SHEA 


2. She is sometimes used as a noun for wo- 
man or female both in the singular and in 
the plural, usually in contemptuous or hu- 
morous language. 


Lady, you are the cruell'st rz alive. Shas, 
The sheer of Italy should oot betray 
Mine interest and his honour, SAab, 


B. She ie used also as a prefix for female; as 


a ehe-bear; ashe-cat. ‘A she-angel” Shai. 
Shea (shé'a )} m= The Bassia butyracea of | 


botanists, a native of tropical Asia anil 
Africa, and believed to be the fulwa or 
fulwara tree of India. The African shea 
tree (B. Parkis) resembles the laurel in the 

and colour of its leaves, but grows 
to the height of 30 or 40 fect. The trunk 
elds when pierced a copious milky juice. 
‘he shea or vegetable butter is found in 
the nut, and is obtained 


ure hy phat 
boiling, and straining. i 


& nuts grow 


bunches, and are attached to the boughs by | 


slender flaments. They are of the shape 
and size of a pigeon'’s egg, of a light drab 
when new, but the colour deepens after- 
wards to that of choculate. A good-size] 
tree in prolific comlition will yield a Wushel 
of nuts, Called also Sutier-tree. B65ee 


5] ending shéd'ing), n. [A Sax sceddan, 
Goth. araidan, D. and G. acheiden, to di- 
vide; akin ahed, as in watershed] In the 
Isle of Man, a riding, tithing, or division, in 
which there ia a coroner or chief constable. | 
The isle is divided into aix sheadings. 

Sheaf (shéf), n. pl. Sheaves (shévz). (A. Sax, 
eced/, a sheaf, a bundle, as of arrows; LG. 
ak ' achaf, LD). achoof, Icel. skaus, G. schaub, 
The root is that of zhove, A. Sax. eciifan, to 
shove, thrust, push.) L A quantity of the 


stalks of wheat, rye, oata, or barley bound — 


together; a bundle of stalks or atraw. 


The reaper fills his greedy hands 
And binds the pollen s4eaver in brittle bands. 


2 Any bundle or collection; specifcally, 


twenty-four arrows, or as many as fill the 
quiver. 

* Farewell!’ she said, and vanished from the place; 
The steqf of arrows shook and rattled in the case. 


Drpa'en, 
Sheaf emg nm, The wheel in the block of a 
ulle 1BAVE, 
Sheaf (sh ( shet }, wt, 


Bee BHEAVE. 
To collect and bind; to 
make sheaves of. 
Sheaf (shéf),c.. To make sheaves. 
They that reap, most sAeafand bind, Aud, 
Bisety (sharia Pertaining to, consisting | 
_ or resembling sheaves. a 
shasl (shél), m [A form of shell.) <A liusk 
or pod. [Old and provincial } 
Bheal (ahd, v.t. To take the husks or pods 
off; to shell ‘Thut'’s a shealed penseod.' 
Shak. (Old and Provincial. | 


Bheal (shél), a. [A Scotch word: Icel. akidl:, | 


N. skaale, a hut orshed, from root of shelter, 
shield.) 1. A hut or small cottage for ehep- 
herds, or for fishermen on the shore or on 
the banks of rivera; a shealing.—2 A shed 
fur sheltering sheep on the hills during the 
night.—3. A summer residence, especially 
one erected for those who yo to the hills 
for sport, &ce, Written also Sheel, Sheil. 
Shealing {shél’ing), n. The outer shell, pod, 
or husk of pease, oats, and the like. ([Tro- 
vincial. | 


Shealing (shél'ing),n, Same as Sheal, Writ- 
ten also Sheeling, Sheiling. [Scotch.] 
were considered in same measure # 


They s pro- 
eyo of the wretched sAralingr = rh drut Li~ 
ore. 


Shear (shér), c.t. pret. sheared Par shore; pp. 
sheared or shorn; ppr. shearing. [0. E.schere, 
shere, A. Sax. eceran, to shear, shave, share, 
divide ; L.G. acheren, D. acheeren, to sheer, 
cut, cl ip, sheer off: Icel. ekera, to cut, carve, 
reap, slaughter; Dan. skd@re, to cut or carve; 
CG. echeren, to shear, shave, cheat. From a 


root star, which appears without the initial | 


#in Gr. ketro, Skr. kar, tocut. Akin share, 
sheer, shire, shore, sharp, short, scaur.] 1.To 
cut or clip ‘something from with an instru- 
ment of two blades; to separate anne 
from hy shears, scissors, or a like 

ment; a8, to shear sheep; to shear cloth. 


natru- | 


It is appropriately used for the cutting of | 


wool from sheep or their skins, and for 
Srihens the nap from cloth. —2 To separate 
ears; to cut or clip from a surface; as, 
ta shear a fleece. 
But she, the wan sweet maiden, shore away 
Clean froin her forehead all that wealth of hale. 
Tennyson, 
3. Fig. to strip of property, as by severe 


Fate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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exaction or excessive sharpness in bargain- 


ing; to fleece. 
In his speculation he had gone out to r4eer, and 

come home ser, Afrs, A isalely, 
4. (Old English and Scotch.) To cut down, 
as with o sickle; to reap. 

near (shér), oc L To cut; to penetrate 
iy CULe 

Tdenys cep glance, and often with unspeakable 
precision, has he cast into mysterious Nature, anil 
the still more mysterious Life of Man, Wonderful 
it ia with what cutting words, now and then, be severs 
asunder the confusion; stzars down, were it furlongs 
deep, into the true centre of the matter: and there 
not only hits the nail on the head, but with crushing 
force smites it home, and buries it. Cari{ple, 
2 To turn aside; to deviate; to sheer. See 
SHEER. 

Shear (shér),n. 1. An instrument to cut 
with Chaucer. [Now exclusively used in 
the plural See SiEARS.)—%. A year as ap- 

licd to the age of a sheep, denominated 

rom the yearly shearing; as, sheep of one 
shear, of two shears, &c. [Loca 1. 

| Shear- bill (shér'lil), nm. <A bird, the black 
skimmer or cut-water (Rhynecops nigra). See 
SKIMMER. 

Sheard (shérd), m Ashanil See SHARD. 

Shearer (shér'tr),n, 1. Ove that shears; as, 
a shearer of sheep.—® In Scotland, one that 
reaps corm with a sickle; a reaper. 
pee Bhear-hulk (shér’lulk), 7 Same ag Sheer- 

u 

Shearing (shér'ing), n. 1. The act or oper- 
ation of clipping or shearing hy ahears or 
by a miachine; as, the shearing of metallic 
pater and bars; the shearing of the wool 

rom sheep, or the pile, nap, or fluff from 
cloth —2. The proceeds of the operation of 
clipping by shears; as, the whole shearing 
of a flock; the shearinga from cloth.—3 A 
sheep that has been but once sheared; a 
shearling. Youatt.—4, The act or operation 
of reaping. [Scotch.)—5, In mraing, the 
making of vertical cuts at the ends of a 
portion of an undercut seam of coal, servin 
to destroy the continuity of the strata an 
facilitate the breaking down of the masa. 

«machine (shér'ing-ma-shén), n. 

1. A machine used for cutting plates and 
ed of iron and other metala. — 2. A machine 
for shearing cloth, &c. 

Shearling (shér'ling), n. A sheep that has 
been bot once sheared, 

Shearman (shérman),n One whose occu- 

vation is to shear cloth. Shak, 

are (shérz), mn. pf. [From the verb.) 
]. An instrument consisting of two mov- 
able blades with bevel edges, used for cut- 
ting cloth and other substances by inter- 
ception between the two blades. Shears 
differ from scissors chiefly in being larger, 
and they vary in form according to the dif- 
ferent o Spee they are called on to per- 
form, shears used by farriers, te is 
shearers, Weavers, &c., aro made of a & 
piece of steel, bent round until the blades 
meet, Which upen of themselves by the elas- 
ticity of the metal —2. Something in the 
form of the blades of shears; ag, (a) ft o pair 
of wings. Spenacr. (b) An aiitabalite for 
raising heavy weights. See SHEERS.—3. The 
ways or track of a lathe, upon which the 


hat e head, poppet head, and restare placed. | 


-steel (shér’stél), nm, [So called from 
its applicability to the manufacture of cut- 


tiling metruments, shears, knives, acythes, | 


ec.) A kind of steel prepared by laying 
several bars of common steel together, and 
heating them in o furnace until they ac- 
quire the welding temperature. The bars 
are then beaten together and drawn ont. 
The process may be repeated. — Single 
shear-eteel and duwhle shear-steel are terms 


indicating the extent to which the process | 


has been carric: 

Shear - tail (sher'tal), n A name given tu 
sume species of humming-birds; as, the 
slender shear-fail (Thaumastura enicurn) 
and Cora’s shear-tadl (Thauwmastura Core): 
su called on account of their long and 
deeply-forked tail 

Shear - water (shér'wg-ter), n. The name 
of several marine birds of the genus Puffinus, 
belonging to the petrel family, differing 
from the trne petrels chiefly in having the 
tip of the lower mandible curved down- 
ward and the nostrils having separate open- 
ings. P. cinereus (the greater ahear-water) 
is about 18 inches long. It is found on the 
south-west coasts of England and Wales. 
The Manx or common shear-water (P. an- 
glorum) is somewhat leas in size, but is more 
common on the British coasts. It occurs 
also in more northern regions. There are 


note, uot, mive; tibe, tub, dyll; 
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several other species. The ties presi fly 
es 51 over the waves, whence 
ck ups fishes, crustaceans, mol- 





Mans Shear-water (PF. ang/orwer), 


Inscs, &c. The name is irae given to 


the skimmer (AA 
Sheat-fish (shéet’ sh), n. 1 ey echaid, 
h.] One of the fishes of the family 


schai 
# (Which see). 
Sheath | (shéth), n. [A. Sax. seceth, scedth, 
Beth oti‘ wide cache pemea 
ir ' a shea 
referred to same ere | 
j 6A.Sax. eeeddan, to divide.] 1A 
case for the reception of a sword 
or other long and slender instru- 
ment; a scab .—2. ADy somie- 
what similar covering; as, (a) in 
bot. a term applied vs peso 
when it embraces the marsh 
from which it ngs, a8 
yrasses; or toa ru shar Brey her 
which wraps round the stem on 
which it grows, as in the are 
of many endogenous plants. 
cut shows part of the stem of a 
crass (Anthoranihum Pueli) 
with sheath a. (+) The wing- 
case of an trséck <a A structure 
of loose stones for confining a river within 
ite hanks. 
Sheath (shéth),r.¢. To furnish with a sheath 
Bheath-bill (sheth'hil, n. See CHONDA 
Sheath-claw (shéth’klj), n A kind of 
lizard of the genus Thecadactylus. It is 
allied to the gecko, and in Jamaica is com- 
monly called the croaking lizard, from its 
curious call on the approach of night. 
Sheathe (shérn). v.f. pret. & pp. eheathed; 
Ppr sheathing. [From the noun, like Icel. 
itha, to sheathe.)] 1.'To put into a sheath 
orseahbard: to inclose, cover, or hide with a 
sheath or case, or as with a sheath or case; 
as, to eheathe a sword or dagger. 
The leopard . keeps the claws of his fore-feet 
turned up from the ground, an) sheathed in the skin 
of his foen A’, Germ, 


*Tis in my breast she s’rathes ber dagger sow. 
Dre. 


2 To cover up; to hide. 
Her eyes, like marigolds, had teathed their light. 


3.1 Totake away sharpness or acridness (rom; 
to obviate the acridity of; to obtund or 
blunt. ‘They blunt or sheathe those sharp 
salts" Arbuthnot.—4 To protect byacasing 
or covering; to case or cover, a6 with boards 
ait or sheets of copper; as, to sheathe a 
P- 

It were to be wither, that the whole nary through: 

out were sAcathed a5 some are. “Fale. 


—To shvathe the mrord ( jfig.), to put an end 
to war or enmity; to make peace. It cor- 
responds to the Indian phrase, fo bury the 





wa, Sheath. 


| fatchet, 
| Bheathed (shérad),p anda tL Put ina 


sheath: inclosed or covered with a case; 
covered: lined; invested with a membrane. 
2 In bot, vaginate; invested by a sheath or 
cvlindrical membranous tube, which ia the 
base of the leaf, as the stalk or culm in 


PIS568. 

Sheather (shétn’ér),n. One who sheathes. 
Gheetiing (shéTH'ing), n 1. The act of 
one who sheathes.—2 That which sheathes: 
especinlly, a covering, usually thin plates of 
copper or an alloy Mootaiaine copper, to 
protect a wooden ship's bottom from worms. 
3. The material with which ships are 

sheathed; as, copper aheathi 

Sheathing- nail (shéTH'ing-nal), n. A cost- 
nail of an alluy of arr and tin, used for 
nailing on the metallic sheathing of ships. 

Sheathless (shéth tes), a. Without a sheath 
ee err for covering; unsheathed. 

th-winged (shéth’wingd), a. Having 

Se for covering the wings; coleopterous; 
as, & sheath-winged insect. 


Shea (shéth’i), a. Formin resem- 
Cy th or case. Sir 7. frown: 
oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; =f, Sc. fey. 


Sheave (shév). m. 
4 eho, a round slice, adisc. See 
is a slightly different form of 
wheel in a block, 
on which a rope works; 
a pulley; ashiver.—2 A sliding 
— for covering a keyhole. 

(ahév), c.f. To bring together into 
dears; to collect into a sheaf or into 


sheaves. 
Sheaved! (shévd), a. Made of straw. Shak. 
Sire’ (shéw hdl), n. A channel cut 
in amast, yard, or other timber, in which 
wo ft a sheave. 
fhebander (sheb’an-dér), n. A Dutch East 
India commercial officer. 
pe gh pete m. [Probably an Lrish 

An unlicensed house of a low cliar- 
pon pot excigable liquors are sold 


illegally. 
Bhebeener (shé-bén‘ér), n. One who keeps 


Bhtening (shé-bén‘ng n. The act or 
praclice of ing a shebeen; aa, she was 
flacd for Aebeening, 

Shechinah («héki'na), mn ([Heb. shekinah, 
from shakon, to rest. ] "The Jewish name 


with O.Fris. skedda, 
0, achuttem, to shed, to 


yey Cova rg tl akin E. shud- 
L To cause or suffer to flow out; to 
Ey to Jet fall: used dig opine with 
Tegan to blood and tears: shed tears; 
blood. ‘Shed seas of tears.” Shak. 


Tis 4 my blood of the new testament which is 
yp for the reminsian of sing, Mat uxvi_sé, 


man 
weeps bike a wench that had sAew ber milk. 
Side, 


; to throw off, as a natural cover- 
the trees ehed their leaves in au- 
ziueeate _ thelr skin. —3. To emit; 
use; as, flowers shed their 


selectest inflyence, Afiliers, 


4 To come to flow off without penetrating; 
a a roof oF — of oiled h SO or <n 


fa (shes), ere Vet nar seed, a covering 
envelope, doc. 


¥ 

bade rete apt to shed? most as ee Be, 8 

hed (che), mn. The act of shedding, or 

ong $6 flow: used only sehiatiena. 
a. hloodshed. 


“have 
off 
build- 
boards, &c., 
ovel; a hut: an 


fi led, 
aequaintance underneath ashen’, Shoat, 


| 


2a ion open structure for the tempo | 
sarage of ibaxt. 


é&c.; as, a sled on aw 
sree 


Shea shed), v.t 


[A. Sax, sceddan, D. and | 


Goth. araidan—to separate, to | 


Sivas from same root as L geindo, Gr. achuzi, 
to cleave. Hence sheading. Sea also the 
other SHED, 0.t.) To separate: to divide; 
to part; fa Pit to shed the hair. [Provincial 
English tch.] 


Shed (shed), m. [An old term, but in mean- 
tag 1 now only provincial, more citys 


en =v Laden thes "hed of ihe bar: the 


Water 


ei ap nm 1. The act of one 
thi —2 That which is shed or cast off. 
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[O. D. echijve, Mod. D, | Shed-line (shed'lin), n. The summit line 


of elevated ground; the line of the water- 
sheil. 


Shed-roof (shed'rof), nm The sim lest kind 
of roof, formed by rafters slo oping tween a 
high andalow wall Called aleoa 

(shil), wt. kexts husks, &c.; 


to sheal [5 otch. 
5 Bhe (anal shél'ing), n. Same 
as Sheali wh ch see 


Sheeling- (shél'ing-hil), nm A knoll near 

amill, where the shelled oats were formerly 
winnowed in order tw free them from the 
husks. [Scotch } 

Sheen (shén), @ [A.Sax. seine, ec?ne, bright, 
clear, beautiful. From root of shine (which 
RE ap orn pe 
‘By foun ear, OF spang 
sheen.” Shak. [Poetical } 

Sheen (shén),n. Brightuess; splendour. 
The séeen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 


Sheen (shén), vi To shine: to glisten. 
[Puetical and rare.) 
This town, 


That, sieening (ar, celestial seems to be, Ayrom. 


Sheenly (shén'li), adv. Brightly. Browning. 
(shén’i te Bright; glittering; shin- 
ing: fair. * Sheeny heaven. Milton. ‘The 
on oe ee and pl TAS, doe, 
(shep), 1 and p ux. ced p, 
| eee LG G. and D. schaap, 6 if, salesp. 
The word : not found in Scandinavian, an 
the origin isuncertain. It has been refe a 
to Bohem. skopec, a wether, lit. a castrated 
sheep, and Diez recognizes a like connection 
between Fr. moufon and L. mutilus, muti- 
lated. The common word for mufton in 
Italy is castrato.] 1 A ruminant animal of 
the genus Ovis, family Capridw, nearly 


most useful species of animals to man, na 
ita wool constitutes a principal material of 
warm clothing, and its flesh is a great ar 
ticle of food. The skin is made into leather, 
which is used for ee 
entrails, properl and twisted, 
serve for strings for eeticue musical instru- 
ante The milk is thicker than that of cows, 
ani epee perecied y yields a greater relative 
quantity of butter and cheese The sheep 
is remarkable for {ts harmless temper and 
ita timidity. The varieties of the domestic 
sheep (Ova aries) are numerous, but it ls 
not certainly known from what wild species 
these were originally derived. Some at any 
rate of the domesticated breeds, more e# 
cially the smaller short-tailed breeds, w th 
crescent-shaped horns, appear to ba de- 
scended from the wild species known as the 
Moujflon (which see). The principal varie- 
ties of the English sheep are the large Lei- 
cester, the Cotewold, the South-duwn, the 
Cheviot, and the blackfaced breeds. ‘The 
Leicester comes early to maturity, attainsa 
great size, has o fine full form, and carries 
more mutton, though not of finest quality, 
in the same apparent dimensions, than any 
other; wool not so long asin some, but con- 
siderably finer—weight of fleece 7 to 8 Ibs. 
The Cotawolds have been improved by cross- 
ing with Leicesters. Their wool is fine, and 
mutton fine-grained and full-sized. South- 
downs have wool short, close, and curled; 
and their mutton is highly valued for its 
favour, They attain a great size, the quar- 
ter often weighing 25 to 30 Iba, and some- 
times reaching to 400r 50. All the preceding 
vuire a good climate and rich pasture. 
The Cheviot is much hardier than any of 
the preceding, and is well adapted for the 
green, grassy hills of Highland districts. 


to the goat, and whichis among the | 


Urposes, The 





Broad-tailed Sheep (Gris /aficanda), 


The wool is ahort, thick, and fine. 
possess good fattening qualities, and rey 
Soositan? mutton, The black-faced is hardi- 


Pent-roof, 


SHEEPISHNESS 

ast. t of all, and adapted for wild heathery 
hillsand moors, Its wool is long but coarse, 
but its mutton is the very finest. The Welsh 
resembles the black-faced, but is less. Its 
mutton, too, ia delicious, but its fleece 
Win, sory about 2 lbs. e fo breeds 
of are exceedingly numerous, some of 
the more remarkable species being (a) the 
broad-tailed sheep (Ovix laticauda), com- 

mon in Asia anil t, and remarkable for 
ita | heavy , often 80 loaded with a 
mass of fat as to voigh from 70 to 80 Tha. ; 

(2) the Iceland sheep, remarkable for hav- 
ng three, four, or ve horns; (c) the fat- 
rumped sheep of Tartary, with an accumn- 
lation of fat on the rump, which, falling 
down in two great nasses Poe often en: 
tirely conceals the tail; (d) the Astrakhan 
or Bucharian sheep, witht 1e Wool twisted in 
spiral curls, and of very fine quality; (¢) the 
Wallachian or Cretan sl eep, With very large, 

long, and spiral horns, those of the males 
being upright and those of the females at 





Rocky Mountain Sheep (Ovir mionfana). 


a. ty angles to the head. The Rocky Moun- 
n sheep, or bighorn, is the only species 
native of the New World, See BIGHORN, 
and also MERING, ARGALIL—2 In contempt, 
a silly fellow.—3, Fig. God's of pete as being 
under the governinent and protection of 
Christ, the great Shepherd. John x 11.— 
4 A congregation considered as under a 
spiritual she Eee or pastor. More usually 


termed a we 
cae ee ery nm A emall tree 
€ or ‘iburnum (VV. Lentago), nat. 
daa Conarelaren, yielding an edible fruit. 
It is a native of North America, and has 
been introduced as an ornamental tree into 
Britiah gardens. 
Sheep-bite +t (shép’bit), rt. To nibble like 
asheep; hence, to practise petty thefts. 
Bh ~biter + 7 geo rh. corny who 
practises petty thefts ‘The uiggardly, ras 
cally sheep-liter." Shak. 
There are theal saree Adters as well al: 
betrayers of ee entices ae of At ot 


eA. iE Bstrange. 
Shi eepcote (shép’kot), n LA 
sinall inc ae or sheep; a pen.—2 The 


sgottage of a shepherd. hheuk 
-dip (shép'dip), n. A sheep- wash 

she ch see). 
og (shép'dog), n. A dog for tend- 

sheep; a collie (which see). 
«faced (shép'fast), a. Sheepish; 
ser (shép'fold), m A fold or pen 
eepheaded (shép-hed‘ed), 2. Dull; 
aoe e-minded; silly. ‘Simple, sheep- 
headed fools” soln x eater 

Sheephook ea ral A hook fastened 
le, by which « iepherds lay hold on 
the jee of their sheep; a shepherd's 
cron 


Thou a sceptre's heir. 
That thus affect ot a shecpiont | Shad. 


Bheapian. yo ish), ae uy Peteaining to 

shee ow ti €rce Bhe surgery.’ 

Staford.—?2. Like a sheep gg toe A tim- 

ioe to excess ; ovEr-tiidaat® meanly clisn- 
en 


Wanting change of company, be will, when he comes 
Abroad, be a sAergerA of conceited creature. Lecde, 


eepishly (shép'ieh-li), ade. In a sheep- 
eee manner; bashfully: with mean timidity 
or diffidence, 

Sheepishness (chép'ish-nes), n. The qta- 
lity of being sheepish; bashfulness; exces- 





ch. chain; th, Sc. loch; g,g0; J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh. azure.—See KEY. 


SHEEP-LAUREL 





sive niodesty or difidence; meau timurous- 
Ness, 


Saeepirhteers aml ignorance of the workl are not | 


consequences of being brea at home. Law by. 


cy it lyin (shép'lg-rel), mn. A small 
North Atnerican evergreen shrul) of the 
genus Kalmia (AX. angustifolia), nat. order 
Ericacem. Like many other planta of the 
heathwort order, it has been introduced 
into our gardens, and is deservedly a fav- 
ourite. It has received this name, as well 
as that of Lambiill, from its leaves uni 
shoots being deleterious to cattle, 
Sheep-louse (+hép'lous), m Same as Sheep- 
tielr. 


Sheep-market 4 malta hi n, <A place 
where sheep are sold. 

Sheep-master (shép'mas-tér), m. An 
owner of sheep. 

T knew a poblemanin England that had the greatest 
audits of any man in my line; a yreal pragier, a wreat 
sheepomtaster, a great tinber man, dec. Harun, 

Sheep-pen (shép’pen), n, An inclosure for 
ahiee]); & age all 

Sheep-run (shép'run), nm. <A large tract of 
grazing country fit for pasturing shecp, A 
sheep-run is properly more extensive than 
a sheep-walk. It seems to have been ori- 
ginally an Australinn term. 

Sheep's-bane (sheps’bin), n. A name given 
to the conumon pennewees Uped yidrocelyle 
vulgaris), becuuse it was considered a fruit- 
ful canse of rot in sheep. 

Sheep's-beard (shéps’bérd), ». A name 


common to all the species of compusite | 


lants of the genus Tragopogon. 

eep'’s-bit (shéps’ bit), n. <A plant of 
the genus Jasione, the J. montand, See 
J ASTON E. 

Sheep's-eye (shépsl),n. A modest, diMdent 
look; a wishful glance; a leer. 

Those (eyes) of an amorous, roguish look derive their 
titleeven from the sheep: and we saysuch anone has 
a cheep reve, not so much to denote the innocence as 
the simple slyness of the cast. Spevtator, 


—To cast a sheep's-eye, to direct a wishful 
or leering glance, 


For your sanctifer! look Urn afralrl 
That you car a srry sye on iny ladyship’s maid, 


Ame fe, 
Sheep-shank (shép'shangk), ». Nawt. a 
kind of knot or hitch, or bend, made on a 
rope to shorten it temporarily. 
Sheep's-head (sheéeps‘hed),n. A fish(Sparvs 
ovis) caught on the shores of Connecticut 
and of Long Island, so called from the re- 
geiblance of its head to that of a sheep. 
It is allied to the gilthead and bream, and 
esteemed delicious food. 


Sheep-shearer (shép'shér-4r), n. One that | 


shears or cuts off the wool from sheep. 
Gen xxxviii. 13. 

Sheep-shearing (shép’shir-ing), n. 1, The 
act of shearing sheep,—2 The time of 
shearing sheep; also, a feast made on that 
occasion, 

T most go boy spices for oor racefsherring, SAmé, 


Sheep-silver (shép'sil yér), n, 1. A sum of 
money anciently paid by tenants to be re- 


leased from the service of washing the lord's | 


sheep. —2. The Scotch popular name of mica, 


Sheep-skin (shép'skin), mn. 1. The skin of a | 


sheep, or leather prepared from it. —2 A 
dipluina, 60 nuwned Iwtcause commonly en- 
graved on parchment prepared from the 
skinof the sheep. (Colloq, ) 

Sheep-split (shép‘split), mn. The akin of a 
sheep split by a knife or machine into two 
bec tiuns. 

Sheep's-sorrel (shépe'sor-el), ». An herb 
(iinec = Acelo- 
sella), growing 
naturally on 
poor, dry, gra- 
velly ail 

Sheep - stealer 
(shép'atel-ér), nm. 
ine that steals 
aheep. 
Sheep-ste 
ahépstel-imu), 

‘he act of steul- 
ing sheep. 

Bheep - tick 
sehen BE} i. 

ve Melaphagiva 
ovinus, & well- 
known = dipter- 
ous Ingect le- 
longing to the 





Sbeep-tick (natural sire and 
may nied). 


family Hippuleacile, extremely common in 


pasture-grounds alwut the commencement 
of summer. The pup laid by the female 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 
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are shining oval bodies, like the pips of 

small apples, which are to be seen attached 

by the pointed end to the wool of the sheep. 
rom these issue the tick, which is horny, 
bristly, and of a rusty ovhre-colour, and 
destitute of wings. It fixes its head in the 
skin of the sheep, and extracts the blood, 
leaving a large round tumuur. Called also 
Sheep-lotive. 

Bheep-walk (shép'wak), a. A pasture for 
sheep; a tract of some extent where sheep 
feed. See SUEEP-HUN, 

Sheep-wash (shép’wosh), ». <A wash or 
apencing Sevetstre applied to the fleece or 
skin of sheep either to kill vermin or to pre- 

Sheer o whistling (shép - whis’ ling ) 

cep - W shep-whis'ling), a. 
Whistling after sheep; tending sheep. ‘An 
old tg ic lpraa rogue, a rani-tender.’ 


Shak. 
Sheepy (shép'i), @. Pertaining to or re- 
sen ling sheep; sheepish, Chuueer. 
Bheer (shér), @ ([A. Sax sir, pure, clear, 
bright, glorious; Icel. akirr, akeerr, bright, 
clear, pure, akyrr, clear, evident; Guth. 
akeirs, beautiful, clear, evident; G. schier, 
free from knots; prubably from root of shine. 
In meaning 4, however, the root is no donlt 
that uf «hear, A. Sax. seceran, to ent, to ii- 
vide, and this word might even explain the 
senses piven under? Comp. downright, and 
Sc. ‘ecen down’ in such plirases as ‘eren 
down nonsense,” ‘the eren down truth."] 
1. Pure; clear; separate from anything for- 
elgn. ‘Thou sheer immaculate and silver 
fountain.” Shak.—2 Being only what it 
seems to be; wnmingled: simple; mere; down- 
right; as, sheer falachood, sheer ignorance, 
sheer atupidity, &c. 

Here is a necessity, on the one side, that T should do 
that which,on the ovherside,it appears tobe a carer im- 
possibility that I should even attempt. De wey. 
3. Applied to very thin fabrics of cotton or 
muslin; a8, weer Mualin. —4, Straight up 
and down; perpendicular; precipitous, ‘A 
sheer precipice of a thousand feet." J. D. 
Hooker. 

Tt waa wt least 


Nine rools of sAver ascent. 
Sheer t (shér), adv. 
U. echier, at once, 
quite; right; at wnce. 
torn up sheer.’ Milton. 
Due entrance he disdain‘d, and in contempt, 
Atone sluht bound high overiesycd all bound 
CM hill or highest wall, and s4ver within 
Lights an his feet. Af rife, 
Sheert(shér), rt Toshear, Dryden 
Sheer (shér),v.i. [A form uf shear.) To de- 
cline or deviate from the line of the proper 
vourse; to slip or muve aside; as, a ship 
sheers from her course. —To sheer along- 
side, to come gently alongside any olsject. 
—T'o sheer of, to turn or move aside to a 
distance; to part or separate from; to move 
olf or away.—To sheer wp, to turn and ap- 
P aivaai to a place or ship, 
eer (shéer), n. 1. The curve which the line 
of ports or of the deck presents to the eye 
when viewing the side ofaship, When these 
lines are straight or the extremities do not 
risc, Aa is most usual, the ship is said ty have 
an atraight sheer.—To yuicken the sheer, in 
ship-buildiag, to shorten the radius which 
strikes out the curve.— To #traighfen the 
sheer, to lengthen the radiua.—2. The pusi- 
tion in which a ship is sometimes kept at 
single anchor to keep her clear of it.—To 
break sheer, to deviate from that position. 
a. The sheer-strake of a vessel. 
Sheer-batten (shér'bat-n), » 1. Naut. 
# batten stretched horizontally along the 
shrouds and seized firmly above each of 
their dead-eyes, serving to prevent the 
pe from turning at that part. Also 
termed a Stretcher, —2 In ship-budlding, 
a strip nailed to the ribs to indicate the 
position of the wales or bends preparatory 
to those planks being bolted on. 
Sheer-draught (sher’draft),n. In ship- 
building, the plan of elevation of a ship; a 
shoer-plan. 
Sheer-hooks (shér’hisks), mn An instrn- 
ment with prongs and hooks placed at the 


i a ES 
L $e 
Sheer-hovks. 


-ngee yas of the yards of Seaays to en- 
tangle enemy's ng, 
Bheer-hulk ahee’h 


Hora riety, 
See above; and comp. 
inediately.)] Clean; 
*Sturdiest oaks... 





, ™® An old worn- 


note, nut, mive: tfibe, tub, byll; 


| Sheers (shérz), n. pl. 


SHEET 


out ship fitted with sheers or ap 
fix or take out the masts of u 
See SHEERS. 


ratua to 
er ahipa. 


E re ae F 
Se! 
Sav AS WE AD 


—————>E———— 





Sheerly,! (shérli), ade. At once; quite; ab- 
solutely. Heaw. & Fi. | 

Sheer-mould (shérmdéld), n. In ship-bwild- 
ing, a long thin plank for adjusting the 
ram-line on the ship's side, in order to form 
the sheer of the ship. One of its is 
curved to the extent of sheer Intended to 
be given. 


Sheer-plan her pian) n. In ahip-bwilding, 


same 48 Sheer-dranyht, 

A kind of hoisting 
> 3 asghces useil in masting or dismasting 
ships, putting in or taking out lwilers 

mounting or dismounting guns, &c., an 
cunsisting of two or more ‘fi eces of timber 
or poles erected in a mutually inclined pwusi- 
tiun, and fastened together near the top, 
their lower ends being separated to form an 
extended base. The legs are steadied by 
guys, and from the top depends the neces- 
sary tackle for hoisting. Permanent 
in dockyards, &c., are sloped together at 
the top, and crowned with an iron cap 
bolted thereto. They are now usnally 
mounted on a wharf, but were formerly 
lacell on an old ship called o sheer-Awlk. 
‘he apparatus is named from its resem- 
blance, in form, to a cutting shears. : 

Sheer-strake (shér'strak), 1. In «Atp-bwild- 
ing, the strake under the gunwale in the 
top-side. Called also Paint-strake. See 
STRAERR. 

Sheer-water (shér'wy-tér),n, Same as Shear- 
wafer, 

Sheet (shét),n (A. Sax. acéte, a sheet, a 
fiap or loose portion of a garment, also 
ecedt, corner, part, region, covering, sheet, 
xeeata, ecyte, the lower part of ao sail, a 
sheet, all frum eceffan, to shoot, dart, cast, 
extend; scedf corresponds to Icel. shout, 
the corner of a piece of cloth, a skirt, 
the sheet of a sail; Goth skauls, a border, 
ahem. (See 8Ho0oT.) The root- meaning there- 
fure is something shot out or extended.) 
1. A broad, large, thin piece of anything, 
as paper, linen, fron, lead, ginas, &e; epe- 
cifically, (2) a broad and large piece of 
cloth, as of linen or cotton, used as part of 
the furniture of a hed. (b) A broad piece of 
paper, either unfolded as it comes from the 
manufacturer, or folded into pages; the 
quantity or piece of paper which receives 
the peculiar folding for being bwund in a 
book, or for common nse as writing paper. 
Sheets of paper ore of different sizes, as 
royal, demy, foolacap, &c. (c) pl. A book or 
pamphlet. 

To this the following sAertz are intended for a full 
and distinct answer, NN aferiana, 
(d@) Asail, [Poetical.) 

Fierce Boreas drove against his fying saik, 

And rent the sheers. Depahere. 
2 Anything expanded; a broad expanse or 
surface; as, n shee! of water; a sheet of ice. 
‘Such eh¢ete of tire, such bursts of horrid 
thunder." Shak.--3. Nawt. a rope fast- 
ened to one or both the lower corners of a 
sail to extend and retain it in a particular 
situation. In the square sails above the 
courses the ropes attached to both clues are 
called sheets; in all other cases the weather- 


li, 8c. abune; = ¥, Sc. fey. 


oll, pound; 
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moat one is called a tack. When a ship sails | Sheldafle, Sheldaple (sheld’a-fi, sheld’a-pl), 


with a side-wind the lower corners of the 
main and fure sails are fastened with a tack 
and asheet’ «~The stay-sails and studding- 
sails have only one tack and one sheet each. 
~—4 sheet in the wind, somewhat tipsy. 
{Colley ] 

Thoyh S. myht be a thought tipsy—a sheet or so 
10 ae zued—be was not more tipsy than was custo- 


gary eth him. Trollope. 
—Three sheeta un the wind tipsy; intoxicated. 
[Culloq }-Ja sheets, lying flat or expanded; 


pot folded, or folded but not bound: said 
especially of printed pages. —Sheet is often 
wed in compusition to denote that the sub- 
stance tothe name of which it is prefixed is 
in the form of sheets or thin plates; as, sheet- 
kal, sheet-glasa, &c. 
Sheet (shét), v.t. 1. To furnish with sheets. 
2 Tu fold in a sheet; to shroud ‘The 
eed dead.’ Shak. —3. To cover, as with 
ashett; to cover with something broad and 


Lac the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 
The bark of trees thou browsed’st SAuk. 


—To shest home (naut.), to haul home a 
sheet or extend the sail till the clue is close 
to the sheet-block. 

Sheet-anchor (shé¢‘ang-ker), n. (Originally 
wntten Shote-ancho t is, the anchor 
scl, or thrown out tor security or preserva- 
tin] L The largest anchor of a abl, which 
i abot oat in extreme d. ence — 
2 Fy. the chief support; the last refuge for 
safety; as, he dabbled in literature, but law 
was his sheet-anchor. 

Sheet -cable (shét’ka-bl), n. The cable 
attached to the sheet-anchor, which is the 
strongest and best fn the ship. 

iahet'kop-per), n. Copper in 


Shostfal wee tal). n. As much as a sheet 

Recital enough to fill a sheet. 
(shet’ylas),n. A kind of crown- 

glass made at first in the form of acylinder, 
which is cat longitudinally and placed ina 
furnace, where it opens out into a sheet 
under the influence of heat. 
Rheeting (shét’ing). n. 1 Cloth for sheets. 

lining of timber or metal for protection 
a ariver rom, hy 


ring - pile (shét’ing-pil), n. Same as 
Sheet - iron (shét-¢rn). n. Iron in sheets 


or brvad thin plates. 
Reet lead (ahét'led), n. Lead formed into 
fe -lightning (shétlit-ning), n. Light- 
saring in wide e cpanel flashes, as 
Sorked lig hining. ‘Like sheet- 
jini ever brightening. ” Tennyson. 
Reet pile (shét’pi). n. A pile, generally 
formed of thick plank, shot or jointed on 
ma and sometimes grooved and 
driven between the main or gauge 
Riles of acofferdam or other hydraulic wor 
 inclose the space either to retain or ex- 
dude water, as the case may be. 
Gafat a “A sheaf: a bundle: a sheaf of 
apws Chaucer. 
Gaik (shék or shak), n. [Ar., pan old man, an 
e of dignity properly belongin 
tothe chiefs of the Arabic tribes or cl elonging 4 
beads of monasteries are sometimes called 
cits among the Mohammedans, and it is 
also the ude of the Leite ae order of religious 
persons who n the mosques. The 
cakul-[elam in t is the chief mufti at Con- 
santinople. The name is now widely used 
amonz Moalems as a title of respect or re- 


Terenre. 
Sheil, Sheiling (shél, shél’ing), ». Same as 
tag. 
GShelidrake (shél'drak), n. Same as Shel- 
drake 


(shé-kar’i), n. A name given in 
Hindustan toa hunter. Same as Shikaree. 
Shekel (shek’el), n. (Heb., from shakal, to 
weigh] Anancient weight and coin among 
the Jews and other nations of the same 
a@eck Dr. Arbuthnot makes the weight to 
have been equal to 9 dwts. 29 gra. Troy 
weight, and the value 2s 83d. sterling, 
others make its value 2s. 6d. sterling. 
The golden sheke] was worth £1, 16s. 
The shekel of the sanct 
calculating the offerings the 
temple, and all sums connected. \ with the 
ecred law. It differed from the common 
hekel. a aad is sapposed to have been double 


Shakineh (shé-ki’na), See SHECHINAH. 
Sheid tated) s Speckled: pil plebald. [Local ) 
Sheld.t a. Asbic 


a 


n <Achaffinch. Also written Shell-a 
Shelde,t ». A French crown, so called rom 
having on one side the figure of a shield. 


Sheldrake Shieldrake (shel’drak, shél'- 
drak), n. [O.E. sheld, a shield, and drake; 
Icel. skjoldungr, from skjoldr, a shield. There 
is a somewhat shield-shaped chestnut patch 
on the breast. But it is nut certain that this 
is the origin of some of the formsof the name; 
thus the Orkney names skeel-duck, skeel- 
goose, and sly-goose, lead to Icel. skilja, to 
iscriminate, to understand; Sc. akeely, wise; 
E. skull) A name given to two species of 
British ducks, namely, the common shel- 
drake (Tadorna vulpanser or Anas tadorna) 
and the ruddy sheldrake (Casarka rutila). 
They are handsome birds, and remarkable 
for the singular construction of the wind- 
pipe, which is expanded just at the junction 
of the two brouchial tubes into two very 
thin horny globes. They are sometimes 
called burrow-ducks, from their habit of 
making their nests in rabbit-burrows in 
sandy soil, Also written Shelidrake, Sheil- 


sheldack (shel’duk), n. The female of the 
shel e. See SHELDRAKE. 

Shelf (shelf), n. pL Shelves {shelvz) [A. 
Sax scelfe, scylfe, a shelf; Icel. skjdlf, a 
bench; Sc. skelf/, a shelf, skelb, skelve, a 
splinter, a thin slice, akelve, to separate in 
lamins. The root is probably that of shell, 
shale, scale.) 1. A board or platform of boards 
elevated above the floor, and fixed horizon- 
tally to a wall or ona frame a art, for hold- 
ing vessels, books, and the like; a ledge. — 
2. A rock or ledge of rocks in the sea, ren- 
dering the water shallow and dangerous to 
ships; a shoal or sandbank. ‘On the tawny 
sands and shelves.” Miltun. 


God wisheth none should wreck on a stran shelf, 


OHIO, 
3A projecting layer of rock on land; a 
stratum lying horizontal. —4. In ship-build- 
ing, an inner timber following the sheer of 
the vessel and bolted to the inner side of 
ribs, to strengthen the frame and sustain 
the deck-beams —To put or lay on the shelf, 
to put aside or out of use; to lay aside, as 
from duty or active service. 

Shelf (shelf), v.¢. To place ona shelf; to fur- 
nish with shelves. More usually written 
Shelve (which see). 

Shelfy (shelf’i), a. a. Full of shelves; (2) abound- 
ing with sandbanks or rocks lying near the 
surface of the water, and rendering naviga- 
tion dangerous; as, a shelfy coast. (0) Full 
of strata of rock; havin rocky ledges crop- 
ping up. ‘So shelf/y that the corn hath 
much ado to fasten its root.’ Kich. Carew. 

Shell (shel), n (A. Sax. scel, sceli, Icel. 
skel, D. schel, G. schale, husk, shell, peel; 
Goth. sae. .a tile; same rovt as shale, 
scale, skill; A. Sax. ‘scylan, Icel. skilja, to 

separate. See SCALE.] 1. A hard outside 
covering, particularly that serving as the 
natural protection of certain plants and 
animals; as, (a) the covering or outside 
part of a nut. (bd) The hard organized sub- 
stance forming the skeleton of many inver- 
tebrate animals, which is usually external, 
as in most molluscs, as the clam, the snail, 
and the like; but sometimes internal, as in 
some cephalopodous molluscs, like the Spi- 
rula. (c) The hard covering of some verte- 
brates, as the armadillo, tortoise, and the 
like; acarapace. (d) The covering or out- 
side layer of an egg.—2. Any framework or 
exterior structure regarde as not being 
completed or filled in; as, the shell of a 
house.— 3. Any slight hollow structure or 
vessel incapable of sustaining rough hand- 
ling; as, that boat is a mere shell.—4. A kind 
of rough coffin; or a thin interior coffin in- 
closed by the more subatantial one. —5. Out- 
ward show without inward substance. ‘ This 
outward shell of religion.” Ayliffe.—6. The 
outer portion or casing of a block which is 
mortised for the sheave, and bored at right 
angles to the mortise tor the pin, which 
forms the axle of the sheave. —7. The outside 
plates of a boiler.—8 A musical instrument 
such as a lyre, the first lyre being made, ac- 
cording to classic legend, of strings drawn 
over a tortoise-shell. ‘When Jubal struck 
the corded shell.’ Dryden.—9. An engraved 
copper roller used in calico print-works — 
10.A hollow projectile containing a bursting 

charge, which is exploded by a time or per- 
cussion fuse. Shells are usually made of 
cast-iron or steel, and for mortars or smooth- 
bore cannon are spherical, but for rifled 





ch, dain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 8. 99; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin, 





SHELL-WORK 


ordnance they are, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, made cylindrical with a conoidal 
int See BomMB. 

Shell (shel), v.¢. 1. To strip or break off the 
shell of; to take out of the shell; as, to 
shell nuts or almonds.—2. To separate from 
the ear; as, to shell maize.—3. To throw 
bomb-shells into, upon, or among; to bom- 
bard; as, to shell a fort, a town, &c 


(Sir Colin Campbell) will batter down their mud- 
walls and shed? their palaces. WH. Russell. 


Shell (shel), v.i. 1. To fall off, as a shell, 
crust, or exterior coat.—2. To cast the shell 
or exterior covering; as, nuts shell in fall- 
ing.— To shell out, to give up, hand over 
money, &c.; as, the rogues compelled him 
to shell out. (Colloq. ] 

Shellac (shel’lak), n. Same as Shell-lac. 

Shell-apple (shel’ ap-)), n. 1. A local name 
for the common crossbill (Loxia curviros- 
tra).—2. The chaffinch. 

Shell-bark (shel‘irk), n. <A species of 
hickory (Carya alba), whose bark is loose 
and peeling. This species produces a palat- 
able nut. Called also Sha -bark. 

Shell-bit (shel’bit), ring tool used 
with the brace in ring “wood. t is shaped 
like a gouge; that is, ifs section is the seg- 
ment of a circle, and when used it shears 
the fibres round the margin of the hole, and 
removes the wood almost as a solid core. 

Shell-board (shel’bérd), n. A frame placed 
on a wagon or cart for the purpose of car- 
rying hay, straw, &c. 

Shell-button (shel’but-n), n. A hollow but- 
ton made of two pieces of metal, one for the 
front and the other for the back, usually 
covered with silk; also a button formed of 
mother-of-pearl shell. 

Shell-cameo (shel’‘kam-é-5),n. A cameocut 
on a shell instead of a stone. The shells 
used are such as have the different layers of 
colour necessary to exhibit the peculiar 
effects produced by a cameo. 

Shelldrake (shel’drak), n. 


sholiduck (shel’duk), n. Same as Shel- 


shelled (sheld), p. and a. 1. Deprived of 
the shell; having cast or lost its shell 
For duller than a shelled crab were she. 
F. Baslise. 
2. Provided with a shell or shells. 
Sheller (shel’ér), n. A machine for strip- 
ping the kernel from the stalk of Indian 


shell-fish (shel’fish), n. A mollusc, whose 
external covering consists of a shell, as oys- 
ters, clams, €c.; an animal whose outer 
covering is a crustaceous shell, as the lub- 


Same as Shel- 


Shell-flower (shel’flou-¢r), n. A perennial 
plant of the genus Chelone, formerly 
garded as a distinct species ve ‘Sie labray. but 
now recognized as a form of iqua, with 
an upright branching stem bearing terminal 
spikes of flowers with an inflated tubular 
corona. Called also Snake-head and Turtle- 
head. See CHELONE. 

Shelling (shel’ing), n. (From shell.] A com- 
mercial name for groats. Simonds. 

Shell. (shel’gun), n. A gun or cannon 
fitted for throwing bombs or shells. 

Shell-jacket (shel’jak-et), n. An undress 
military jacket. 

Shell-lac (shel‘lak), n. Seed-lac melted and 
formed into thin cakes. See Lac. 

Shell-lime (shel/lim), n. Lime obtained by 
burning sea-shells. 

Shell-limestone (shellim-stén), n. Musch- 
elkalk (which see). 

Shell-marl (shel’mérl), n. A deposit of 
clay and other substances mixed with shells, 
which collects at the bottom of lakes. 

Shell-meat (shel’mét), n. Some kind of 
edible provided with a shell. [Rare.] 


Shelineats may be eaten after foul hands without 
any harm. Fuller. 


Shell-proof (shel’préf), a. Proof against 
shells; impenetral e by shells; bomb-proof; 
as, a shell-proof building. 

Shell-r (shel’réd), n. A road, the upper 
stratum of which is formed of a layer of 
broken shells. 

Shell-sand (shel’sand), n. A name given to 
the triturated shells of mollusca, constitut- 
ing in a great measure the beach jn some Jv- 
calities. Such sand is much prized as a fer- 
tilizer. 

Shellum (shel’um), n. Same as Skelluim. 
{Old English and Scotch. } 

Shell-work (shel’wérk). n. Work com- 
posed of shells or adorned with them. 


<a 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SHELLY 


elly (shell), a. 1, Abounding with shells; 
with shells; as, the shelly shore. 


ote ur cave, and see it in its be 
else may waht shes side 


2 Consist of a shell or shells” 
snail... shrinks backward in his shelly 
cave." Shak. 


Shelter (shel'tér), n. hos O.E. sheld, 
A. Sax, aceld, sey a shield (whenos se dan, 
idan, to protect, to defend). 
cel. # jal, Dan. and Sw. skjul, a Bhan 
toy Skr. aku, to cover.) 1. That w ch 
covers or defends from injury or annoyance; 
ot ar ara as, a house is a shelter from 
ra 


the foliage of a tree is a shelter from | 


the rays of the sun. 


The hea 


plant shall aid, 
From stor a fF 


fr, and from heat a shade. 


2 Aplace or position affording cover or pro 
pee Depa e security, “Who into 
ghelter takes their tender bloom,’ Young. 
T will bear thee to some sAtetier. SAnk, 
Shelter (shel'tér), ot 1. To pepe shelter 
for, to cover from violence, in 
ance, or attack; to protect; to 
a valley sheltered from the north wind iy a 
mountain. ‘The weeds which his broad- 
spreading leaves did shelter." Shak. 
Those ruins s4euter’d once bis sacred head. 


We besought the deep to rAcffer us. AM iffon. 
2 To place under cover or shelter; as, we 


sheltered our horses below an overhanging | 
rock; often with the reflexive pronouns; to | 


betake one’s self to cover or a safe place, 


Abp. Abbot. 
4. To cover from notice; to disguise for pro- 
tection. 

In vain T strove tr check my | ng flame, 
Or séeffer passion under frien pename, ria. 

Shelter (shel’tér), vi To take shelter. 

There the Indian herdsman, shunning oom 
Séeliers in cool, 

Shelterless (shel'tér-les), a. paainets of 
shelter or protection; without home or 
refuge. 

yee sad and shefterfers perhaps she lies, 
Where plercing winds blow sharp, Aivtpe. 


Sheltery (shel't4r-i), a. Affording shelter. 
‘The warm and shelfery shores of Gibraltar. 
Gilbert White. [Rare. 

Sheltie uhel tt), n. <A small but stro 
horse in Scotland; so called from ShAetla 

ghoiv ‘eh * rE t. & shelved; 

ve v), © Pp. ved; ppr. 
shelving. 1. To silane on a shelf or on 
shelves; hence, to put aside out of active 
eraployment, or out of use; to dismiss; as, 
helve a question, a person, or claim — 

2 To furnish with shelves 

Shelve (shelv), v.¢ e SHELF. ] To slope, 
like a shelf or sand 


sloping, 

Ww i of than a hon- 
cot peeked Sera Hews Than s Ber 
Shelters away 2 woe above it. Golarmmirk. 

Shelve gid gle * A BAIT os or ledge. ‘Ona 
crag's uneasy ehelve.' [Rare. | 
Shelving (shelv'ing a na a. Inclining; 


sloping: having dec vity. 


Amidst the brake a hollow den was found, 
With rocks and shalming arches 


Shelving (shelving), m. 1. The operation of 
fixing up shelves or of placing upon a shelf 


or shelves.—2. Materials for shelves; the | 
ite., collectively. —| 


shelves of a room, sh 
3. A rock or sandban lying near the sur- 
face of the sea Dryden. 
Shelvy (shelv’i), « Full of rocks or sand- 
banks; shallow. See SHELFY. 
I had been Ctomtmed brat thal Cie chore ena stalicy 


on shallow, Cnt 
t n. SHIMMER.) An im- | 
epertect light it; & glimmering Chaucer. | 
te (sh descendant of 


Shem, the oldest A of Noah. 

Bhemitic, Shemitish (shem- +i shem-it’- 
ish) a. Fertalning to Shem, the son of 
Noah, " See SEMITIO. 

Shemitism (shem‘it-izm), mn. Same as Semi- 
ivrm, 

Shend} (shend), v.t pret. & pp shent, [A. 
Sax, scendan, to shame, slander, Sales 
from sceond, seeand, scand, shame; 
echande, Goth. standa, shame.) 1. To - 


“the etka 


| bollow, and taken literally it ap 


; to Incline; to be | 
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knighthood foully shend.’ Spenser,—i. To | 
oere or surpass. 
The lesser sare the rest as Cynthia i sat rn 
shend’fyl-i), adv, Ruinous 
pacar K fyl-t), ly; 
ane erly conta of ho i i aan ie ways 
tm, pee SHEND.] Ruin; pun- 
ishment. Chawce 
[See SHEEN] Bright; shining; 


She-oak (shé’6k), n A peculiar jointed, 
leafless, Meco or sub-tropical tree, of the 
genus Casuarina (C. rivalvis), whose 
cones and young shoots, when chewed, 
yield a grateful acid to persons and cattle 
suffering from thirst. 

Sheol ( 
quent occurrence in the Old Testament, and 


rendered by the Authorized Version grave, | 


hell, or pit. The word is erally ander. 
scat tobe derived from hoe ty ng 


represented as a subterranean place of vast 
dimensions in which the spirits of the dead 
reat. Sometimes the idea of retribution or 
punishment is connected with it, but never 
that of future ha 


ppiness. 
Shepen,tn. [Prov. E. shi ay ere oy 
Sax. acypen, a stable, a a stall.) stale. 


Chaucer, 
Shepherd (shep’érd),n. [A. Sax. scedp-hirde 
mw ahars a here Tk A man employed in 
tending, feeding. and guarding sheep in the 
pasture. —2 A pastor; one who exercises 
ny. care pe a district ae pate 
y.—Shepherd kir ec of a con- 
quering nomadic ‘abe from the East who 
took Memphis, and rendered the whole of 
Egypt tributary. The dates of their inva- 
sion and conquest have been computed at 
from 2567 to 2500 B.c., and they are stated 
Ly some to have ruled for from 260 to 500 
years, when the tians rose and expelled 
them. Attempts have been 1 to con- 
nect their ulsion with the narrative in 
the book of Exodus also Myecsos or 
Hyk-ahoa. — Shepherd's crook, a staff 
teak tased ty sbephteds heperd ay " 
00 shepherds. — 

a variety of dog employed by east 
protect the flocks and control their movre- 
ments It is generally of considerable size, 
and of powerful lithe build; the hair thick- 
set and wavy; the inclined to be long, 
and havi pa bushy fringe; the muzzle sharp, 
the eyes and ht. The collie or 
sheep-dog of Scotland is one of the best 
known and most intelligent dogs of this 
wide- and useful variety. — Shep- 


herds (or shepherd) tartan, (a) a kind of | 


amall check parece in cloth, woven with 
black and white warpand weft (b)A kind 
of cloth, generall 


laids, and often into tro 
ce (shep’érd), of L To tend or 
asashepherd. [(Poetical.] 


White, 8 clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks alon mountains, 
Shepherded by the dow, unwilling w nd. heiley. 
2 To attend or wait on; to gallant. ‘Shep- 
apirding 5 Bay, Edin, Rev. 
Shepherdess (shep'érd-es), n». A woman 
that tends sheep; hence, a rural lass. 


She put herself into the garb bee > Sidcy 


Ehenherdia (sh rdi-a),n. tAfter W Shep- 
Aerd, a ease A A genus of plants, nat. 
order El é ies are small 
shrubs, na “ae a North America, having 


opposite decidnous leaves with amall flowers 
sessile in theiraxils 8. sapere which has 
an edible scarlet fruit, is known in the 
United States as buffalo-berry. 
ahepeerolnt (shep’érd-ish), a. Resembling 
a8 lige suiting a shepherd; pastoral; 
rug 
she ee PU Eng Con Sat ward een Se 


at apparel 
(shep'érd-izm), n. Pastoral 
uae or occupation. [Rare.] 


Phen Sone she renting . A little 
yy pac ng). 
shooherdty} (ahep 6nd: wa? Pastoral; rus- 


era: 


We read Rebekah, in the primitive plainness and | 


fhephrrd iy simplicity of those Himes, accepted brace- 
letiand other ornaments, without any disparagement 


ol), <A Hebrew word of fre- | 


woollen, woven In this | 
pattern — enerally made into oe 


SHERIFF 
Shepherd's-needle wf roe gr -né-dl 
“Diane of the pas dix, the &. 
"enerts, or use comb. See Soa 
berd's-plaid (shep'érdz-pliid), « 
Jen with black aa white onees 


pattern usual for shepherd's plaid 
oF shepherd's-plaid inexpressibles 


Shepherd -purse, Shepherd's - 
(shep'érdz-pérs, ahep'érdz- -pouch),n._ 
of the genus Ca a, nat. order Or 

tors is o are common ' 
world-wide distribution, having st 
cut lenin: small white flowers, an 
what heart-sha 

rdctetol, shopenieaint) 9, A plea 

shep'érdz-s nt. 

nus Dipsacos, the D. 

t (shep’stér), n. One that 


& sempetress. 
Sherardia (sher-ar'di-a), nm. [Im he 
W. Sherard, a consul Sm 


of humble annuals of the order Rx 
distinguished by having a funnel 
corolla, and fruit crowned with th 

arvensia (field ert is the 
See FIELD- 


imbibe. ] A favourite cooling drin) 
East, de of fruit juices dilut 
pocaal and variously sweetened | 


sherd shérd), n. A fragment; a sl 
this zie a occurring only as 
und; as, poteherd. ‘The thigh (‘t 
he knuckle-bone), which all in a 
drove.’ Chapman. 
Shere} (shér), vt To shear; to 
shave. Chaucer. 
Shere} (shér), a, [Bee SHEER.) Clee 


unming 

(ahe-réf, she- 
L A descendant of Mohammed 
daughter Fatima and Hassan [bn Al 
ten variously argh: Sg Tage ok fe Cher 
ra or ruler; ef magis 


Sherif (she-rif"), n. Same as Sheree 
Sheriff (sher'if), mn [A. 5ax. scirey 
shire-reeve — scire, a shire, and 
guvernor, a reeve, See SHIRE an 
1. In England, the chief officer of th 
in every county or shire, who does 
sovereign’s business in the rep ky 
by letters-patent committing th 
the county to him alone. She 
appointed by the crown upon 
of the juc in a manner 
hy law an y by custom soe 
Ine); the citizens of London, howev 
the right of electing the sheriffs for 
of London and the county of Mi 
Those appointed are bound undera 
to serve office, art in specifi 
of exemption or disaly we a ki 
the queen's | the sheriff is thet 
in the county, and superior in ran! 
nobleman therein daring aie ae 
he holds fora year. He is 
with the execution of Fey once 
servation of the peace, and for is 
he has at his disposal the whole cir 
of the county—in old legal phraseol 
comitatue. The most ordinar 
unctions, which he bereresy sam exe 
a deputy called igi erg ea 
execution of writs. The sheriff o 
forms in person such duties as ar 
purely honorary—for instance, ath 
upon the pone on circuit—or a 
some dig he public importam 
as the eek ng over elections and t 
ing of county meetings, which he 1 
at any time.—2 In Scotland, the cl 
judge of a county, There are two 
of sheriff_s, the chief or superior shet 
the sheriffa-substitute (besides th 
lieutenant of the county, who hag a 
orary title = a p nei 
appointed by the crown. chat 
ag A called ane the sheriff, m 
more than one substitute under bi 
the discharge of the greater 
duties of the office now 
with the sheriffs-substitute, the sheri 
{except in one or two cases a r 
advocate in Edinburgh, whi the 
substitute ia prohibited from takin 





jure, mar, or spoil ‘That munch I fear | her virgin modesty. Fer, Taylor. mmpapnest and must reside wit 
my body will be «hent,’ Dryden.—2. To | Shepherd's-club (shepérdz-klab), mn A | coun The civil jurisdiction of thi 
put to shame; to blame, reproach, revile, | plant of the genus Verbascum, the V. Thap- | extends to all personal actions on cx 
degrade, disgrace. ‘The famous name of | sus. bond, or obligation without limit, 
Fate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, 8c. abune; ff, & 
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for rent, poasessory actions, &c., in which 
cas there is an appeal from the decision 
of the sheriff. substitute to the sheriff, and 
from him to the Court of Session. He has 
also 3 A athe! value in in small debt 

value is not more than 
i In criminal cases the sheriff has juris- 
diction in all offences the punishment for 
which is not more than two years’ imprison- 
ment He has also jurisdiction in bank- 


any amount. 

Sburtdaity (sb (sher’if-al-ti), n. <A sheriffahip; 
achrievalty. 

Sherif-clerk (sher’if-klark),n. In Scotland, 
theclerk of the sheriff scourt, who hascharge 
of the records of the court. He registers 
the jadgments of the court, and issues them 
to the proper parties. 

Sheriff - (sher‘if- geld), n. A rent for- 
merly paki by a sheri 

-officer (sher’if-of-fis-ér),n. In Scot- 
land. an officer connected with the sheriff- 
court, who is charged with arrests, the serv- 
ing of processes, and the like. 

(sherif-ship), n The office or 
jurisdiction of a sheriff; a shrievalty. 

Sheriff -tooth (sherif-téth),n. <A tenure 

by the service of nie cones entertainment 
Ee the sheriff at county courts; a com- 
mon tan tax formerly levied tor the sheriff's 
t. Wharton. 
Sheriffwick (sher’if-wik) Same as Sheriff- 


Sherria, t t Sherris-sack{ (sher‘'ls, sher‘is- 
sak, a Sherry. 
Your shevris warms the blood. 
Bet, all his vast heart shervis-warmed, 
He @ashed his random speeches. Tennyson. 
(sherri), n. A species of wine, so 
al trom Yeres in Spain, where it is made. 
e 


Stak. 


this country, and when pure it agrees 

well with most therry, how Genuine and 
however, b 

nd ‘is rarely to be ad, 


this name. 


3 
4 
a! 
Res 
aed 
z 
2 
oe 
ey 


Written formerly 


cobbler (sher-ri-kob’lér), n. Sherry 
iced water sucked up through a straw. 
“vallies (sher’ri-val-iz), n. pl [Cor- 
rom Fr. chevalier, a horseman.] 
a8 of thick cloth or leather, worn 
round each leg over other panta- 


ri Uni ted States. 
m. A oeirt at 


also, a skirt or lap. 
Me-slip (shé’slip) n A female 
ston, branch, or thember. ‘The slight she- 
digs of loyal blood.’ Tennyson. 
Ty she s5-a¥'e-ti) nm Female so- 
Gety Teanysun. 
te.t.ort Toshoot. Chaucer. 
Shet,t o.¢ To close or shut. 


Sheugh | shyu¢th or shuth), n. (See SHart (of 
smine). \ A furrow; waitin, agulf. aeotele 


ed, (sho, shéd, shu). 
See SHOW, SHOWED, SHOW 

Show-bread (sho’bred). See SHOW-BREAD. 
Shewel,t Shewelle,tn. An example; some- 
thing held up to give warning of danger 

(Saree); a scarecrow (Trench) 
So are these ht by 
Gearkes into re tea a to sone as siete phe Leek 


them from those faults whereto else the vanitie x the 
word and weaksesse of senses migh it pull them. 
Ser P. Sidney. 
Shewer (shé’ér), n. One that shows. In 
Seots law shewers in jury causes are the per- 
sons named the court, usually on the 
suggestion of the parties, to accompany the 
six jurors when a view is allowed. See 
VIEWERS. 
She-world (ahé'wérid), n. The female in- 
habitunts the world or of a particular 
of it ‘Head and heart of all our 
ahe-world.’ Tennyson. 
(sha‘tan ), n. An Oriental name 
for the devil o or | a devil. 
Shiah, -. 
shia. loth ehil/toleth), n (Heb., astream 
or flood, from shdbail, to go, to flow copl- 
oualy.) 1. A word which was made the cri- 
terion by which to distinguish the Ephraim- 
ites from the Gileadites. The Ephraimites 
at being able to pronounce the letter ©, 
a, pronounced the word sibboleth. See 
Judg. xii. Hence-—2 The criterion, test, or 
watchword of a party; that which distin- 
gtinbes one party from another; usually, 


rag 


iy 


ae 


_ 


Sep 


some peculiarity in things of little import- 
ance 


But what becomes of Benthamism, shorn of its 
‘greatest ha f 


shibboleth—its pet phrase, 
greatest number?’ 

Shidder  (shid’ér). See HIDDE 
Shide (shid), [A. Sax. soide, a billet of 
wood; Icel. aktth, G. scheite; from verb to 
divide—A. Sax. sceddan, G. scheidan, Goth. 
skaidan (cog. L. scindo, Gr. schizo, to split). 
See also SHED, v.t. J A piece split off; a 
piece; a billet of wood; asplinter. ‘ Shides 
of okea, with wedges great they clive.’ Phaer. 
{Old and provincial. } 

Shie, (shi), v.<. (Lit. to toss obliquely; 
A. Sax. sceoh, cel. skeifr, askew; Dan. skiep, 
oblique; akieve, to alant, slope, swerve. See 
SKEW.) To throw; to toss obli uely 3 te 
throw askance; as, to shie astone. [Fannlliar. } 
Shie] (shél), vt. To take out of the husk; 


to she (Scotch. } 
Shiel(shél),n. Shieling; hut; shelter. ‘The 
my shiel.’ Burns. 


swallow jinkin’ roun 
Scotch. rato 
eld (° éld), n. (A. Sax. scild, seyld, sceld, 

a shield, refuge, protection; common to the 
Teutonic lan uages ; Goth. skiddus, Ice. 
ekjoldr, G. schild, from root seen in Icel. 
skjol, Dan. oul shelter, protection, Icel. 
and Sw. skyla, Dan. skiule, to cover, pro- 
tect; Skr. aku, to cover. Akin shelter. 
1. A broad piece of defensive armour carrie 
on the arin; a buckler, used in war for the 
protection of the body. The shields of the 
ancients were of different shapes and sizes, 
tri , Square, oval, &c., made of lea- 
ther, or wood covered with leather, and 
borne on the left arm. This species of 
armour was a good defence against arrows, 
darts, spears, &c. , but would be no protection 
against bullets —2 Anything that protects 
or defends; defence; shelter; protection. 
‘My council is my shield.’ Shak. —3. Fy. 
the person that defends or protects; as, a 
chief, the ornament and shield of the nation. 

Fear not, Abram: I am thy shie/d, and thy exceed- 
ing great reward. Mm. Xv. 1. 
4. In her. the escutcheon or fleld on which 
are placed the bearings in coats of arms. 
The shape of the shield upon which heraldic 
bearings are displayed is left a good deal to 
fancy; the form of the lozenge, however, is 


ess 0 
Rev. 





Shields. 


1, Lozenge-shield. 2 and 3, Fanciful forms. 4, Spade 
shield—the bese" heraldic form. pad 


used only by single ladies and widows. The 
shield used in funeral processions is of a 
square form, something larger than the 
escutcheon, and divide pale, the one 
half being sable, or the whole black, as the 
case may be, with a scroll border around, 
and in the centre the arms of the deceased 
upon a shield of the usual form.—5. In bot. 
a little cup with a hard disc, surrounded by 
a rim, and containing the fructification of 
lichens: an apothecium. —6. In mining, a 

framework for protecting a miner in work- 
ing an adit, pushed forward as the work pro- 
presses —7.tA spot resembling or sugyest- 

g a shield. 
Bespotted as with shields of red and black. Spenser. 


Shield (shéld), v.¢. 1. To cover, as with a 
shield; to cover or protect from danger or 
anything hurtful or disagreeable; to defend; 
to protect; as, to shield a person or thing 
from the sun’s rays. ‘To shield thee from 
diseases of the world.” Shak. ‘To see the 
son the vanquish'd father shield.’ Dryden. 
2 To ward off. 


They brought with them their usual weeds, 6t to 
Shield the cold, to which they had been inured. 
Spenser. 
8 To forfend; to forbid; to avert. 
Shak. 


God shield 1 should disturb devotion. 


Shield-drake (shéld’drak), n. Same as 
Sheldrake. 

Shield-fern (shéld’férn),n. Acommon name 
for ferns of the genus Aspidium, nat. order 
Folypodiacese, so named from the form of 

dusium of the fructification. The 
sori are roundish and scattered or deposited 
in ranks; the indusia solitary, roundly-pel- 
tate or kidney-shaped, fixed by the middle 
or the edge. The species are numerous and 
beautiful. Thirteen are natives of Britain, 
among which is the male-fern (A. Filiz mas), 
the stem of which has been employed as an 
anthelmintic and as an emmenagogue and 
purgative. The fragrant shield-fern (A. 
Jragrans) has been employed as a substitute 


for tea. 
Shieldless (shéld’les), a Destitute of a 
*The shieldless 


shield een of protec on. 

maid.’ Southey. 

Shieldleasly (shéld‘les-lif), adv. Ina shield- 
less manner; without protection. 
Shieldlessness (shéld’les-nes), nm. The 
state or quality of being shieldless; desti- 
tution of a shield or of protection. 
Shield-shaped (shéld’shapt), a. Having the 
sha eof agit ield; scutate; as, a shield-shaped 


shieiing , Shleliing (shél’ing), n Same 
ali 
Shift (shift), v.c (A. Sax. seyftan, to divide, 
to order, to drive away; LG. schiften, to 
divide, to art; Dan. skifte, to change, to 
shift, to divide; Icel. skipta, ide, 
distribute, also to change. Perhaps from 
root of shove. } 1. To tranafer from one place 
or position to another; to change; to alter. 
Unto Southampton do we shy? our scene. SAad. 

The other impecunious person contrived to make 
both ends meet by sAs/ting his lodgings from time to 
time. WY. Black. 
2 To put off or out of the way by some ex- 
pedient. ‘I shifted him away.’ Shak. — 

8. To change, as clothes; as, to Yahife a coat. 
4. To dress in fresh clothes, particularly 
fresh linen. 

As it were, to ride day and night; and . . . not 
to have paticnce to shu/? me. Shak. 
—To shift off, (a) to delay; to defer; as, to 
shift of the duties of religion. (6) To put 
away; to disengage or disencumber one’s 
self of, as of a bur en or inconvenience. 

Shift or th: .t. 1. To change; to give place 
to other th sto pass intoa different form, 
state, or the Lik 

The sieth age shv?s 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon. Shak. 

Ifthe ideas .. . constantly change and shy? . 
it would be impossible for a man to think long of a any 
one thing. 

2 To move; to change place, position, or 
direction. ‘As winds from all the compass 
shift and blow.’ Tennyson. 

Here the Baillie shi/fed and Sdgetted about in his 
seat. Str WW". Scott. 
3 To change dress, particularly the under 
garments. 

When from the sheets her lovely form she lifts, 

She begs you just would turn you while she Akins. 
oung 

4. To resort to expedients; to adopt some 

course in a case of difficulty; to contrive; to 

manage; to seize one expedient when an- 

other fails. 

Men in distress will look to themselves and leave 
their companions to sA1/? as well as they can. 

Str 8. L’Estrange. 
5. To practise indirect methods 


All those schoolmen, though they were exceeding 
witty, yet better teach all their followers to sku/? than 
to resolve by their distinctions. Ralegh. 
6.t To digress. 

Thou hast sAi/ted out of thy tale into telling me me of 
the fashion. 

7.4 Todivide; topart; to distribute. Chaucer. 
—To shift about, to turn quite round toa 
contrary side or opposite point; to vacillate. 

Shift (shift), n 1. A change; a substitution 
of one thing for another. 

ain” going to Oxford was not merely for shy shift of 


2. A turning from one thing to another: 
hence an “expedient tried fn difficulty; a 
contrivance; a resource; one thing tried 
when another fails. 

I'll Gnd a thousand sAgfts to get away. 9 SAar. 


(Eric) had to run with his queen Gunnhilda and 
seven small children; no other sAs/t for Eric. ly 
avived. 


8. In a bad sense, mean refuge; last resource; 
mean or indirect expedient; trick to escape 
detection or evil; fraud; artifice. 


For little souls on little say?srely. Dryder. 
When pious frauds and holy shafts ; 
Are dispensations and gifts. Auditbras. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; ¢, 90; j, job; 


fh, Fr.ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


=] ————— — 


first finger of the player has to temporarily 
become the nut. Shiftsare complete changes 
of four notes; thus, the first shift is when 
the firat finger is on A of the firet string; 
the second shift, when it is on D abuve.— 
Shift of crops, in agri. an alteration or 
variation in the succession of crops; rota- 
tion of crops; as, a farm is wrought on the 
five years’ shift, on the six years’ shift— 
To make shift, or to make a shift, to devise; 
to contrive; to use expedienta; to find ways 
and means to do something or overcume a 
difficulty. 

L hope I shall make s/f to go without him. 


Shak. 
Shiftable (shift’a-bl), a. Capable of being 


shifted or changed. 
Shifter (shift’ér), mn. 1, One who shifts or 


changes; as, errr {peal One who plays 
3 | 


tricks or practises arti 
And let those rhijffers their own judges be, 
If they have not been arrant thieves to me. 
Fohu Taylor. 


3. Naut. a porte employed to assist the 
ship's cook in washing, steeping, and shift- 
ing the salt provisions 

ess (shifti-nes), n. The quality of 
being shifty in all its senses. 

Shifting (shifting), p. and a. Changing 
place or position; reasurting from one expe- 
lient to another.—Shifting beach, a beach 
of gravel liable to be shifted or moved by 
the action of the sea or the current of 
rivers. —Shifling sand or sands, loose mov- 
ing sand; quicksand. 

Who stems a stream with rAjfhing road, 
Or fetters flame with flatten band. Sar JFL Semih. 
—Shifting or seconda 
Shifting Ant ee ais chanel 
shift‘ing), m. 1, Ac ch : 
change. ‘The shiffings of ministerial m4 
sures,’ Burke —2. The act of having recourse 
to equivocal expedients; evasion; artifice; 
shift. ‘Subtle shiftings.” Mir. for pri, 
ting 


Shiftingly (shift‘ing-I), ade. In a shi 

manner; by shifts and changes; deceitfully. 

Shiftlesa (shift'les), 2 Destitute of expe- 
dients, or not resorting to successfol ex- 
pedients; wanting means to act or live; aa, 
a ehiiftlesa fellow, 

esaly (shift'les-li), ade. 

THANnher, 

Shiftlessness (shift'les-nes), n. A state of 
being shiftless. A 

Shifty (shif’ti), a. 1. Chan 
Edin. Fev. [Rare.]—2. Fall of shifta; fer- 


tile in expedients; well able to shift for | 


one's self. 


Shifty and thrifty as old Greek or modern Scot, | 
were few things he could not invent, and per- | 


haps nothing he coulil not endure. Kingsley. 

4. Full of or ready in shifts, in a bad sense; 

= in evasions; given to tricks and arti- 
Cea. 

Shiite, Shiah (shiit, shi'a), nm. [Ar, ehiad, 
BEC or schismatic; shiah, shiaf, a mul- 
titude following one another in the pursuit 
of some object, hence, the sect of Ali; from 
shda,to follow.] A member of one of the two 


sects into which Mohammedans are | 


vided, the other sect being the Sunnites or 
Sunnis, The Shiites consider Ali as bein 
the only rightful successor of Mohammed. 
They do not acknowledge the Sunna, or 
body of traditions respecting Mohammed, 
as any part of the law, and on these ac- 
counts are treated as heretics by the Sin- 
nites or orthodox Mohammedans. The 
Shiahs are represented by nearly the whole 
Tersian nation, and call themselves also el- 
Adiliyyat, or ‘the Upright,’ while the Sun- 
nites are yee by the Ottoman Turks. 
. dahi-kiis’8), n. In the 
East Indies, a native attendant hunter; 
hence, applied generally to a sportaman. 
We came upon the traces of a bear, quite recent 
#0 much so that the saiétarer or huntsman said that 
he could not be twenty yards away. 
OR A. Revell, 
Shilf (shilf),n. [The same word as G. acAil/f, 
sedge.) Straw, [Provincial English.] 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; 


uae, in law. See | 


Io a shiftless | 


able; shifting 





mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 
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] 
Sh shil-la‘la, shil-la’li), n. 
pibaie eet ca a, kg = 


Bhillelah -oretrindely n. [From SAille a 
barony in Wicklow, famous for its oaks: a 
corruption of Siel Flaigh, the descendants 
of Elach—siol (pron. shél), seed, and Elaigh, 
Elach.] An Irish name for an onken sap- 


ling or other stick used as a cudgel. 
shilling shitin rm. (A. Sax. eeyllong, O. Fria. 


. Dan. and 8w. shilling, Goth. skilligays, 
G, schilling, probably from a root seen in 
Tcel and Sw. skilja, Dan. akille, to divide, 


the ancient shilling having been divided by 
two cross indentations, stamped deeply into 
it eo aa to be easily broken into four parts, 
Comp. Dan. ahillempu, from ekille, to sever, 
and mynt, coin, and G. scheidenmunze, from 
echeiden, to divide, and munze, coin—hoth 
meaning small change.) A Kritish coin of 
currency and account, equal in value to 
twelve pennies, or to one twentieth of n 

und sterling. Previous to the reign of 

ward |, it fluctuated greatly in value, 
from fivepence to twentypence, with various 
intermediate values. The same name, under 
the forms stilling and schilling, is mi 
to coins of Germany, Denmark, and Nor- 


way. Shilling is also applied to different 
divisions of the dollar in the United States 
currency, 


Shilly-shally (shil'li-shal-f), 
ei [A reduplication of shall J! and equal 
to shall I or shall I not?) To act in an 
irresolute or undecided manner; to hesitate; 

Bn this is not a time to et ae b, 

adv. In an irresolute or hesitating manner. 

Idon't stand rifl-/rhadl-S then: if T say't, ll do't 

Shilli-shalli, Shilly-shally (shilll-shal’) 

n, Foolish trifling; irresolution, (Colloq, | 

She lost not ove of her forty-five minutes in pick- 
ing and choosing—no 4 iigahats in ie Gel 

r Nery, 
Shilpit (shil’pit), @. 1. Weak; washy and to: 
*Sherry’s but shilpit drink.” Sir W. 


sip 
Seott. ‘eat h alg— Of a sickly white colour; 
feeble-looking. [Scotch,] 
The lind. . ed bi be bi! Mead 
thing. er <i rie Fervicr tal 
Shily (ehi'li). Same as Shily. 
Shim (shim), ». 1. In mack. a thin piece of 


metal placed between two to make a 
fit.—2 A tool, used in tillage, to break 
down the land or to cut it up and clear it of 
weeds. Called also a Shim-pl 
Shimmer (shim’ér), v.i (A. Sax. ecymrian, 
freq. of scimian, to gleam, from «cima, a 
gears brightness, splendour: Dan. shire, 
. chimmern, to gleam.) To emit a tremu- 
lous light; to gleam; to glisten. ‘The 
shimmering glimpses of a stream.’ Tenny- 
son 


Twinkling faint, and distant far, 

SAtmuners through nilst star. 

Ser 1" Senet, 

Shimmer (shim'ér),n. A tremulous gleam 
or glistening, 

The silver lamps... diffused. . a trembling twi- 
light of seeming s4ieuner through the quiet apart- 
ment, Sir # Seulf. 

Shim-plough (shim’plou), n. See Simm. 

Shin Ghinkon [A. Bax. scin, the shin, scin- 
tein, the shin-bone; Dan. shinne, the shin, a 
splint; stinnebeen, D. acheen, acheenbeen, 

ie shin-bone; G. schiene, a splint of wood, 
schien-bein, the shin-bone: 80 called from ita 
sha Ne resembling that of a splint of 
wo 
the ankle and the knee, particularly of the 
homan leg; the forepart of the crural bone, 
called tibia, . 

Shin (shin), vi. 1. To climb a tree by means 
of the hands and legs alone; to swarm. 

Nothing for it but the tree; so Tom laid his bores 
toit, rimwfagup asfastashe could. Fo AfupAes. 
@ To borrow money (U.& See SHINNER. ] 

Shin (shin) of To climb ae embracing 
with the arms and lege and working or pull- 
ing one’s self up; as, to shin a tree. 

Shin-bone (shin’bin), ~ The bone of the 
shin; the tibia. 

Shindlet (shin'dl), mn. 1. A shingle. ‘Boards 
or shindles of wild oak.” Molland.— 
2 A pews, alate. 

Bhindlet (shin'dl),».t. To cover or roof with 
shingles. Aollanal. 

5) (shin‘di),n. ['A shindy approaches 
so nearly in sound to the Gypsy word chin- 
garee, which means precisely the same 

hing, that the musge on is at least worth 
consideration. And it aleao greatly resem- 


tibe, tub, byl); 


he forepart of the leg between | 


SHINGLE 


bles chindi, which may be translated as 
‘cutting up,’ and also ‘quarrel." ‘To cut 
up shindies’ was the first form in which this 
extraordinary word reached the public.’ C. 
G. Leland.) 1. A row: a pyre. (Slang. }— 
2. A liking; a fancy. Haliburton. | Ameri- 
can.)—3. A game of ball; shinty. Sartlett. 
(American. ] 


| Bhine (shin), vi. pret. shone; pp. shene; ppr. 


shining; shined, pret. & pp., is now ob 
lete or vulgar. [| A. Sax. scinan, D. schiz- 
nen, Icel, skina, Dan. akinne, Goth. skeina 
G. scheinen, toshine. Probablyfroma 
shan, skand, seen withoutthe «in L. candeo, 
toshine; candidus, white; candor, whiteness 
(whence E. candid, candour); Skr. chand, to 
be light or clear.) 1. To emit rays of light; 
to give light; to beam with steady radiance; 
to exhihit htness or splendour; as, the 
stn shines by day; the moon shines by night. 
—Shining differs from sparkling, glistening, 
glittering, as it usually implies a steady ra- 
diation or emission of light, whereas the 
latter words usually imply irregular or in- 
terrupted radiation. This distinction is pot 
always observed, and we may say the 
stars sine as Well as that they epartie. But 
we never the sun or the moon 
2. To be bright; to glitter; to be brilliant 
‘Fish with thelr fins and’ ehining scales’ 
Milton, 
His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when he Gets Ere, 

Let thine eyes seer forth in their full lustre. 

Sir “ee ring 
3. To be gay or splendid; to be utiful. 
So proud she sAdwed in her princely state. 
Once brightest stcn‘¢ this child of heat a 


4 To be eminent, conspicuous, or distin- 
ished; as, to shine in courts. ‘Shine in 
e dignity of F.R.8." Pope. 
Few are qualified tortimnein company. Sarg. 
6. To be noticeably visible; to be prominent. 
Man is by nature a cowardly animal, and moral 
courage FAiner out a3 the most rare and the most 
noble of virtues. Pref. Blackie. 
—To cause the face to shine, to be itious. 
Ps. Ixvii. 1.—Syn. To radiate, beam, gleam, 
re. listen, glitter, eparkle, coruscate 
min (shin), c.f. To occasion or make to 
ne, 


Y=? (shin), a Bright or shining; glitter- 
Neer. 
(shin), ™ 1. Fair weather; sunshine. 

‘ Be it fair or foul, rain or shine. 
‘Shadow and shine is life.’ 
2 The state of shining; brilliancy; bright- 
ness; splendour; lustre; gloss. * The glitter- 
ing shine of gold.' Dr. H. More. * Fair open- 
ing to some court's propitious shine.” Pope. 
4. [Tn this sense the word may be an ablire- 
viation of #hindy.] A quarrel; a row.—To 
kick up a ahine, to make a row. (Slang.}—To 
take the shine ovt of, to cast into the shade; 

to outshine; to excel; tosurpass. (Slang. 

whiner iaiiwte), . RS one who A w 

nes. Hence—2 A coin, es) ya | 
coin; a sovereign. Slang.) ae 
‘And now, Jingo,” ask j 
“where's the s ym ef ae ag ne + 
8 The American posnlat name applied to 
several species of fish, mostly of the family 
Cyprinide ; as, the shining dace ( Lewedeous 
nitidus); the bay shiner ( Leucisews ehry- 
soplerts); New York ahiner (Lewcieews oF 
on er nf Mj ag 
hiner (Fower Browns), belonging 
family Seo brida. 

Shiness (shi'nes). See SHYNESS. 

Shingle (shing’gl),n. [Formerly also shindle, 
which was corrup to shingle, the word, 
like G. achindel, being borrowed from L. 
scindula, a shingle, from L. scindo, to split, 





Shingles. 


to divide. In sense 2 the meaning would 
be originally flat pieces of stone.) 1.4 thin 
piece of wood, usually having parallel sides 
and thicker at one end than the other, so as 


li, 8c. abune; - Y, Be. fey. 


oil, pound; 


eS ioe ee 2 ee wee eee eee eee ee —_—_—— SS as 


SHINGLE 





to bp with others, used as a roof-covering 
instead of dates or tiles —2. Ruwund, water- 


worn, and loose gravel and pebbles; the | 


eure marel or accumulation of small 
rooted stones found on the shores of rivers 


or the sea. 
The plan of La Cran, in France, is com of 
sly Pinteriza, 


Turning softly like a thief, 
Lest the harsh sAaayeée should grate underfoot. 
Trwnyren, 

— Shingle ballast, ballast composed of 
shingle or gravel 
Shingle (shing’gl), ot. pret & pp. shingled; 
por dinghag 1. To cover with shingles; 
aa, to ah a roof, ‘They aingle their 
house with it” Emlyn.—2 To perform the 
prices of shingling on; as, to shingle iron. 
Sve SHTIGLING. 

(ahing’gl-ér), n. One who or that 
which shingles; as,(a) one who roofs houses 
vith thingles. (b+) One who or a machine 
which cuta and prepares shingles (¢) A 
workman Who attends a shingling hammer 
or michine. (d) A machine for shingling 
peddled tron or making it into blooma. 

Shingle-roofed (ahing gl-roft), a. 
snef covered with ahingles 

(shing’glz) n. pl (L. cingulum, a 
bell, from ciago, to girl) <A kind of herpes, 
vit berpey Coster, which spreads around the 
bedy like a girdle; an eruptive disease. See 

l 


HEArEs 
Shingling (shing’ gl-ing) mn 1. The act of 
corering with shh 
tinges —2 In tron manu. the 
of expelling the acorim and other impuri- 
te from the metal in its conversion from 
the cast to the malleable state. This 
operation is performed by subjecting the 
puldied iron either to the blows of a pon- 
dems furge hammer, to the action of 
nem, or to the pressure of rollers. — 
Sugiag hammer, a powerful hammer 
which acta pon the ball from the puddling 
furnace, und forces some of the remaining 
imporities therefrom. — Shingling mill,a mill! 
loge where puddled iron is imerel, 
4, to temove the dross, compact the 
un, and turn oot malleable iron. 
(ehing’gl-i), a2 Abounding with 
cle or gravel 
Shining (shin’ing), p. and a. 1. Emitting 
ight: beaming; gleaming. —2. Bright; splen- 
did; radiant. —9. [ustrious; dist nguished: 
cmpirnous ; as, a #hintag example of cha- 
rty—4 In bof. having a smooth polished 
surface, us certain leaves —SY¥N. Glistening, 
bright. radiant, resplendent, effulgent, lus- 
ne brilliant, glittering, splendid, illus- 


(shin‘ing) = 1. Effusion or clear- 
keol light; brightness. ‘The stars shall 
Mihdraw their shining.” Joel iL 10.—%, The 
act of making one's eelf conspicnous by dis- 
play of superiority; ostentatious display, 


Weald you both please and be instructed too, 
Warch well the rage of sAcmrnyg to subdue 


Shuliene Oped, 
Shiningness (shin‘ing-nes), n. Brightness: 
Plendour. Spenser. 
Sinner [That is, one who 


Sho goes about among his acquaintances 


ngles, or a covering of | 





| 


Having | 


quickly.] 1 A person | 


borrowing money to meet pressing demanrls, - 


The practice itself is called ehinning. (United 
States cant.|—2.) A alocking. ; 
Shinney (shin'i), n Same as Shinty, /falli- 
well, 


Shin - plaster (shin'plas-tér), n. [Accor- 
ing to Bartlett from an old soldier of the 
Revolutionary period having used a quan- 
tity of worthless paper currency os plasters 
for a wounded leg) A bank-note, especially 
eve of Jow denomination ; a piece of paper- 
meney. [United States slang | 


Shinto, Shintoism (shin'to, shin'to-izm), n 


[vo shin, god or spirit, and fo, way or 
=.) One of the two great religions of 
Japan. In its origin it was a form of na- 
tare worship, the forcea of nature being re- 
garded as grils, the sun being the supreme 

The soul of the sun-god, when on 


god. 
earth, founded the reigning house in Japan, | 


and hence the emperor is worshippe.! as of 
divine origin. Worship is also paid to the 
wails of distinguished persons. 6 essence 
of the relizion is now ancestral worship and 
sacrifice to departed heroes. Written also 
Stu, Sinfwiam. 


Ghintoist (shin'to-ist), A believer in or 


of the Shinto religion. 
Shinty (a! ty (ahin’t), nm ([Gnel. sinteag, a skip, a 
J 


1. In Seotland, an outdoor ée in 


which a hall and clubs with crooked heads | 


ee 








63 SHIP-OWNER 
are employed, the object of each party be- | Ship (chi), v.t. 1. To goon board a vessel 
to make a voyage with it: to embark: as, we 


ing to drive the ball over their ponent 
boundary. The game is called Hockey in 
England.—?, The club or stick used in play- 
ing the game. 

Shiny G in’l), @ 1, Characterized by sun- 
shine; bright; luminous; clear; unclouded. 
‘Like distant thunder on a shinyday.’ Dry- 
den.—2 Having a glittering appearance; 
glossy; brilliant, 

-Bhip (ship), ». [A form of shape (which 
sec): A.Bax. -acipe.] A termination denoting 
State, office, dignity, profession, or art: as, 
lordship, friendalip, stewardship, horseman- 
ship, dec. 

Ship (ship), m. [A. Sax. scip, seyp, a ship; 
common to the Teutonic languages, LG. 
schipp, D. schip, Icel. and Goth. « ip, Dan. 
akib, O.H G scif, G. schiff. The word passed 
into the Romance tongues from the Ten- 
tonic, our «hi being re-borrowed from the 
Fr. pa ; 80 also equip. Probably con- 
nected with shape, Icel. skapa, to shape, 
thipa, to arrange, order. Some derive it 
from root signifying to dig or hollow out, 
whence L. seapha, Gr. ekaphé, a bowl, a 
boat, a skiff; Gr. skapti, to dig.] 1, A vea- 
sel of some size adapted to navigation: a 
general term fur vessels of whatever kind, 
excepting boata, Ships are of various sizes 
and fitted for various uses, and receive vari- 
ous names, according to their rig and the 
purposes to which they are applied, as man- 
of-war ships, transports, merchantmen, 
barques, brigs, schooners, Inggers, sloopa, 
1ebecs, galleys, &c. The name, as descrip- 
tive of a particular rig, and as roughly im- 
Plying a certain size, has been used to de- 


signate a veasel furnished with a bowsprit | 


anid three masts—a main-mast, a fore-mast, 
and a mizzen-mast—each of which is com- 
posed of a lower-mast, a top-mast, and a 
top-gallant mast, and carries acertain num- 
ber of square sails. The aquare sails on the 
mizzen distinguishes a shipfrom a barque, a 
barque having only fore-and-aft sails on the 
mizzen, But the development of steam navi- 
gation, in which the largest vessels have 
sometimes only a schooner rig and some- 
times four masts, has gone far towards ren- 
dering thisrestricted application of the term 
ship of little value, Owing to increase of 
size, and especially increase in length, some 
Bailing vessels now have four maats, and 
this rig is anid to have certain advantages. 
Up to within recent times wood, such as 
oak, pine, &c., was the material of which 
al] ships were constructed, but at the pre- 
sent day it is being rapidly superseded by 
iron and steel; and in Britain, which is the 
chief ship-building country in the world, the 
tonnage of the wooden vessels constructed 
is but a fraction of that of those built of 
iron. The first iron vessel classed at Lloyd's 
was built at Liverpool in 1838, but iron 
barges and small vessels had been con- 
structed long before this.—Armed ship. See 
under ARMED —Ship's papers, the papers 
or documents required for the manifestation 
of the property of the ship and cargo. They 
are of two sorts, viz. (1) those required by 
the law of a particular country, as the cer- 
tifcate of registry, license, charter-party, 
billa of lading, bills of health, 4&c., required 
by the law of England to be on bo Brit- 
ish ahips. (2) Those required by the law of 
nations to be on board neutral ships to vin- 
dicate their title to that character.—Ship 
of the line, a man-of-war large enough and 
of sufficient furce to take its place in a line 
of battle, —Ship of the desert, a sort of poeti- 
cal name for the camel.—Hegivtry af ships. 
See Lluyd’s regivter, under Liovps—2 A 
dish or utensil formed like the hull of a 
ship, in which incense was kept. Tyndale. 
Ship (ship), vt pret. & pp. shipped; ppr. 
ah ad LTo pot on board of a hig aeves 


sel of any kind; as, to ship goods at Glas- | 


gow for New York. 


The emperor rhifping his great ordnance, de- 
parted down the river. Menolier, 


2 To transport in a ship; to convey by | 


water. 


This wicked emperor may have rAi¢p'd her er 
Stak, | 


3. To engage for service on board a ship or 


other vessel; ns, to ship seamen.—4 To fix | 


in ite proper place: as, to ship the oura, the 
tiller, the rudder,—T'o ship of, to send away 
by water. ‘Ship v4 senates to some distant 
shore.” Pope.— To ship a sea, to have o 
wave come aboard; to have the deck 
washed by a wave. 


| Bhi 


| Ship - 


Bhi 


Shipmaster (ship’mas-tér), n. 


shipped at Glasgow.—2. To engage for ser- 
vice on board a ship. 

Ship-biscuit (ship’bis-ket),n. Hard coarse 
biscuit prepared for long keeping, and for 
ise on board a ship. 

Shipboard (ship’bérd), n. The deck or side 
of o ship: used chiefly or only in the ad- 
verbial phrase on shipboard; as, to go on 
shipboard or a shipboard. 

Let him go on shipboard. Bramhall. 
What do’st thou make a shipbcard!§ = Dryden. 


Ship-board (ship’bérd), n. A board or plank 
of a ship. 
They have made all thy s#ip-deanys of fir-trees of 


Serv, Ezek. xxvii. 5. 
Fane DO (ship’boi), n. A boy that serves 
on board of a shi 


Ship -breaker (ship’brak-ér), 1. <A person 
whose occupation is to break up vessels that 
are unfit for sea 

Ship-broker (shipbrdé-kér), n. A mercan- 
tile agent who transacts the business for a 
ship when in port, as procuring cargoes, &c.; 
also, an agent engaged in buying and sell- 
ing ships; likewise, a broker who procures 
insurance on ships. 

Ship-builder Ship bilder) n. One whose 
occupation is to construct ships and other 
vessels; a naval architect; a shipwright. 

- bull (ship’bild-ing), n. Naval 

architecture; the art of constructing vessels 

for navigation, particularly ships and other 
vessels of a large kind, bearing masts: in 
distinction from boat-building. 


ney canal (ship’ka-nal), n. A canal through 
whi 


*h vessels of large 
for sea-going vessels. 
hip-cap (ship’kap-tin or ship’kap-tan), 
nw. The commander or master of aship. See 


CAPTAIN. 

mter (ship‘kir-pen-tér), n. A 
re eee ; a carpenter that works at ship- 
vai 


e can pass; a canal 


Ship - chandler (ship’chand-lér), n. One 


who deals in cordage, canvas, and other 
furniture of ships. 

hip-chandlery (ship’chand-lér-i), n. The 
business and commodities of a ship-chand- 


ler. 

Bhip-fever (ship’fé-vér),n. A peculiar kind 
of typhus fever. Called also Putrid Fever, 
J ail-fever, and Hospital Fever. 

ert (ship‘tul ), n. As much or many as 
a ship will hold; enough to fill a ship. 

Bhip-holder (ship’héld-ér), n. The owner 
if a ship or of shipping; a ship-owner. 


Shiplegs (ship’les), a. Destitute of ships. 


While the lone shepherd, near the sArpéess main, 
Seca o'er the hills advance the long-drawn funeral 
train. Rogers. 
Ghiplet t (ship‘let), n. A little ship. Z/ol- 

inehed, 
Ship-letter (shiplet-ér), n. A letter sent 
by a common ship, and not by mail. 


Shipmant (ship’man), n. 1. A seaman or 
sailor. 


About midnight the shiponen deemed that they 
drew near to some country. Acts xxvii. 28. 
2 The master of a ship. Chaucer. 

The cap- 
tuin, master, or commander of a ship. Jon. 
i 


6 
Bhipmate (ship’mat), n. One who serves 


in the same ship with another; a fellow- 
sailor. 

Shipment (ship’ment), n. 1. The act of 
putting anything on board of a ship or 
other vessel; embarkation; as, he was en- 
gnged in the shipment of coal for London. 
2. The goods or things shipped or put on 
looard of a ship or other vessel; as, the 
merchants have made large shipments to 
the United States. 

Ship-money (ship’mun-i), n. In Eng. 
Aief, an ancient imposition that was charged 
on the ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and 
cotinties of England for providing and fur- 
nishing certain ships for the king's service. 
Having lain dormant for many years, it was 
sesice’ by Charles I., and was met with 
strong opposition. The refusal of John 
Humpden to pay the tax was one of the 
saves pena causes of the Great Rebellion. 

t was abolished during the same reign. 

Fiy the new writs for a us the sheriffs were 
illrected to assess every land-holder and other in- 
hatutant according to their judgment of his means, 
and to force the payment by distress. Hallam, 


Ship-owner (ship’dn-ér), n. A person who 
has a right of property in a ship or ships, or 
any share therein. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g.g0; j, job; 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SHIPPED 

(shipt), p. anda. 1, Put on board 

p; carried in a ship, as goods. —2Z Fur- 
nished with a ship or ships. 


Is he well shspp‘d ! 
His bark is stoutly timber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance, JSAad, 
Shippoen, Shippon (ship’en, ship’on), nm, [A 
Sax. scypen, scepen, a stall, ashed.) A sta- 
ble; a cow-house. [Local ] 
Bessy would either do ficld-work, of attend to the 


cows, the Skippon, or churn or make cheese. 
Diners. 


p- pendulum (ship-pen’di-luom), mn A 

gree um with a graduated arc, used in 

the navy to ascertain the heel of a vessel, 

so that allowance may be made in laying a 
n for the inclination of the deck. 

per (ship’ér), mn. 1. One who places goods 

rd a vessel for transportation. —2 +The 

‘aster of a vessel, or skipper; & seaman. 

Ship pping (shiping). # n 1. Ships in 


ships or vessels o 


country, port, &c.; tonnage; as, the shipping 
of the English nation exceeds that of any 
other.—2 Sailing; navigation. [Rare] 
God send ‘em good slipping. 

—Shipping articles, articles of 
between the captain of a veasel am 
men on board iti respect to the STM of 
wages, length of time for which the 
shipped, &c.—T'o take shipping, to em ask. 
to enter on board a ship or vessel for con- 
veyance or passage. Ju. vi. 24 

Take, therefore, figteing; post, my lord. to 
France. “hn he 


Shipping (shiping), a. Relating to palais 


tipping concerns. 

Ship- -propeller (ship prpro-p -pel-ér), n. See 
ghipog Chir er under 

ship’) a. Pertaining to ships; 
“frequented y ships. ‘Shippy havens’ 
tcars. 

Ship-rigged (ship’ricd), a Rigged with 
square sails and spreading yards like a 

Beliogh haned Sal hip) aie? 
hip-shape (ship’ship), a. orade. Ina sea- 
manlike Tannen or after the fashion of a 
ship; hence, neat ani trim: well arranged. ‘A 
ship-shape orthodox manner." De Quincey. 
L.ook to the babes, and oll | come again 
Keep everything sh:-a/sa,fe, for | must go. Trmeyswr. 

Ship’s-husband (shipsliuz-band), _ A 
person appointed by the owner or owners 
of a vessel to lock after the repairs, equlp- 
ment, &c., and provide stores, provisions, 
é&c., for a ship while in port and preparatory 


to a voyage. 
ses teres (ship’ tir), » A kind of female 
ead-dress. It has been supposed to be ao 
named because ailorned with streamers like 
a ship when dresscil, or it may have been 
fashioned so as to resemble a ship. 
Thou hast the right arched beauty of the brow that 


becomes the shif-tire, the Lire-valiunt, or me ore tire of 
Venetian admittance. 


Ship-worm (ship'wérm),= The Teredo 


navalis, a testacevus mollusc which ia very | 


destructive to ships, piles, and all sulunarine 
woodworks. See TERELO. 

Shipwreck (ship'rek), m L The wreck of a 
ahip; the destruction or loss at sea of a ship | 
by foundering, strikiug on rocks or shoals, 
or by other means ‘Made orphan by a 
winter shipwreck. Tennyeon 


We are not to are with = water for inunda- | 


tions and shipwrecks ir C Erranye. 


2 Fragments; shattered remains, as of a 
vessel which has been wrecked; wreck. 
(Rare.] 

They might have jt in their own count 
by gatheriny up the 14 /jherecty of the A 
Roan theatres. Dryolrs. 
8. Destruction; miscarriage; ruin. 1 Tim. 
i. 19. Spenser. 


. and that 


prpereck (ship'rek), 02 1 To make to | 


er shipwreck, as by running ashore or 


on rocks or sandbanks, or by the force of | 


wind inatempest; to wreck; a3, many vessels 
are aoe shipwrecked on the British 
coas 


No doubt our state will Agemrerted he 
And torn and sunk for ever. Ser FF. Oureuer, 


2 Toexpose to distress, difficulty, ordestruc- 


tion by the loss of a ship; to cast away. 

SAsipwrecked upon a kingdom, where on pity, 

No friends, no hope; na weep forme. Séof. 
Shipwright (ship'rit). mn. One whose occu- 

pation is to construct ships; a builder of 
ghipyard r t(bipryard), A yard or pi 

(ship’yii n. or piece 
of ground near the water in which ships or 
vessels are constructed. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


bate 
kind for navigation; | 
thee collective body of ships nigra toa | 


| “er rrp ia 2 'T idl t off f 
CRE: Do ome AVI OF Geto rom 
‘ : | Shittle-gock | (shit/LKok ) m. mn “A "shat 





| Shirlt (chérl), a. shrill 


enian and 


pine, pin; 


64 
Shiraz (shé-riz), n. <A Persian wine from 
Shiraz. 
Bhire (shir), n. [A Sax. ecire, anyre, a di- 


vision, from sciran, seeran, to shear, to 
divide. Akin share, sheer, &c. See SHARE, 


SHEAR.) A name applied to the larger 
divisions into which Great Britain is di-— 


vided, and practically corresponding to the 
term counfy, by which it is in many cases 
superseded. Some amaller districts in the 
north of England retain the provincial a 
pellation of shires; as, Richmondshire, 
the north riding of Yorkshire, Hallamah ‘re, 
or the manor of Hallam, in the west riding, 
which ia nearly coextensive with the paris 
of Sheffield. The shire was originally a 
division of the kingdom under the jurisdic- 
tion of an earl or alderman, whose autho- 
rity was intrusted to the sheriff (shire-reeve). 
On this officer the government ultimately 
devolved. The English county members of 
the House of Commons are called knights 
of the shire. The shires in England were 
subdivided into Aundreds, and these again 
into tithings, In Seotland they were sub- 
divided into wards and quarters. — The 


shires, a belt of English counties running in | 


a north-east direction from Devonshire and 
Hani the names of which terminate 
in ‘ahire,” but applied in a general way to 
the midland counties: as, he comes from 
the shires; o has a seat in the wires. 
Shire-clerk rk), a In 
officer appointed by the sheriff to assist in 
keeping the county court; an under-sheriff; 
alao, a clerk in the old county court who 
was ‘deputy to the under-sheriff. 
Shire -. ot, 
shir'mét)), mn. (A, Sax. sar-gemét, 
meeting—acire, a shire, and gemdl, a meet- 
ing] Anciently, in England, a court held 
cea year by the bishop the diocese and 
the ealdorman in shires that had ealdor- 
men, and in otbers by the bishop and 
sheriffs. Cowell, 
Shire-resve | (shir'rév), mn A sherifl. See 
HEERIFY 
Shire-town (shir'toun), 
of a shire: a county town. 
Shire- wick! (shir’wik), mn A shire; a 
county. Molland. 
Shirk (shérk), vi [Probably a form of 
shark.) 1.¢ To shark; to practise mean or 
artful tricks; to live by one's wits —2. To 
avoid or get atl onfairly or meanly; to seek 
to avoid the performance of duty. 
One of the cities s4irtad from the league. Ayres. 


—To shirk of, to sneak away. ([Colloq.] 
) @t 1.) To procure by mean 


unfairly or meanly; to slink away from; aa, 
to shirk difficulty. [Collog.] 

shirk (shérk), 2. One who seeks to avoid 
duty; one who lives by shifts or tricks. 
See SHARK. 

|~Shirker (shérk’ér), n, One who shirks duty 
or danger. ‘A faint-hearted siirker of re- 
sponai bilities." ame Mag 

(shérk'l), @ Disposed to shirk; 

eharacterized by shirking. 


Shirl (shérl) nm Sbhorl. [Rare] 

Shirley (shér'li),u. [Possibly from gcarlet.] 
The — nk of a Bee called seatet 
greater n aving the upper of 
the body of a dark brown ad the throat 
and breast red. Perhaps the pine 
(Pyrrhula enueleator). 

Shirr (shér),n (Cump. 0.6. echerren, to pre- 
pare.) An insertion of cord, generally elas- 
tic, between two pieces of cloth; also, the 
cord itself, 

Shirred (shérd), a. An epithet applied to ar- 
ticles having lines or cords inserted between 
two pieces of cloth, as the lines of india- 
rubber in men’s braces. 

Shirt (shért), mn. ([Icel. etwrta, Dan. shorte, 
a shirt; Dan. skidrf, o shirt, a petticoat: D. 
schort, G. schurz, an apron. 
meaning of shirt is a garment shortened. 
Skirt is the same word.) A Inose garment 
of linen, cotton, or other material, worn by 
men and boys under the outer clothes, 

Shirt (shért), #¢. To put a shirt on: to 
cover or clothe with, or as with, a shirt. 


Ab! for so many souls as bot this morn 


Were clothed with desh, and warm'| with vital bland, | 
Dryden, | 


Shirt-front (shért‘frunt), ». The dressed 


But naked now, or sA4vrted but with aur, 


part of a shirt which covers the breast; also, 
an article of dress made in imitation of this 
part; a dickey. 

Shirting (sheért'ing), 2 Hleached or un- 


néte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 


Shittah-tree (shit’ta-tré), n. 


d, an | 


Shire-mote (shir’cé-mét, | 
shire- 


The chief town 


Shive (shiv), n. 


The original | 


| Shiver (shiv'ér). 


SHIVER 


bleached cotton cloth of a texture, quality, 
and width suitable for shirts. 
(shért'les),a. Wanting a shirt. 
Linsey broth » heevelesa 
Some, and " others, at 


| Shist (shist), n. Thesame as Schist (which 
Be 

ghisti oc (shist‘ik), a. 

5 Shistous 


Same as ScAistic. 
(sh ist’de, shist'us), a 


lL. shittim.) A tree, tee mized 
pl. ahittinn. gen Sop pO 
ag a species of Acacia, Labs the — 
or A, Seyal, which grows abundantly in 


Upper Egypt. in the mountains of Sinai, and 
in some other Bible lands. 1t has small 


Same as Schiatose, Schistous 





Shittah-tree (4 caae erro). 


pirmate leaves, and in epring is covered 
with yellow blossoms in form of round 
balls It isa gnarled and thorny tree, re- 


sembling a hawthorn in ppd of 
bot much larger. It yields | , and 
alsoa hard close-crained timh r, the shittim- 
‘wood of Scripture. Is. xii. 19. 
Shittim-wood (shit'tim-wid) nm [See 
SHITTAH-TREE.) A sort of rrecious er 
of which the tables, altars, and boards of 
the Jewish tabernacle were made It ia 
produced by the shittah-tree bably the 
Acacia vera or A. Seyal), and is —— 
smooth, durable, and very beautiful 
xxv. 10, 13, &. 
Shittlet (shit), m A shuttle 
A curious web whose yarn she threw 
Io with a golden s, Chapman. 


Shittlet (shit, a. Wavering; unsettled. 


We not what the people cay or hate, 
The sAutric hate makes none as erenrie shake. 


‘Not worth a shits 


Shittlenesst (shit'l-nes), axatibetine: 
shittle ness 


inconstancy. ‘The vain 
unconstant head.* 


of an 


rret. 

abifa, a slice, a shav- 
ing, skifa, to slice or cut in slices: Dan. 
shite, LG, achieve, D. schijf, G. scheibe. Bee 
SHEAVE.) 1 A slice; a thin cut: a5, a shire 
of bread. [Old and provincial English J 


Easy it is 
Ofacutlaftwsealartcy weknow, SAzk, 


2 A little piece or fragment; as, the shiver 
of fax made by breaking.—3 A name given 
by cork-cutters to the small bungs used to 
close wide-mouthed bottles, in contradis- 
tinction to the phial er used for narrow- 
necked bottles; also, a thin wooden bung 
used by brewers, 


Ba 
[Icel. 


Shiver (shiv'ér), ot [Same root as above; 


comp. G. echiefern, to splinter; O.D, achev- 
eren, to break in pieces; echeve, a fragment, a 
shive ] To break into many small pieces or 
splinters; to shatter; to dash to pieces by a 
blow. ‘The ground with shicer'd armour 
strown.” Milton, 


| Bhiver (shivér), ri To fall at once into 


many small pieces or parts. 
The natural world, should wits of stoma 
would instantly sAuter into millions are. 


The shattering trumpet shrilleth hich 
The hard brands nkfver on the steel, 
The splinter'd spear-shafts crack anil fly. 
Trumysem. 
aka shine, are > 
comp. G. schiefer, a splinter, slate "Bee alsin 


the verb.) 1. A small piece or fragment 
into which a thing breaks by any sudden 
violence. 

H Id into shivers 
a sailor treaks a bacult. piglet ~< 


2.4 A thin slice; a shive. ‘A shiver of vor 
own loaf.” Fuller.—3. In mineral. a species 





ti, Sc. abune; 


ofl, pound; 


§. Se. fey. 


of blue slate; schist; shale. —4. Nout. a 
little wheel; a sheave 
polos ml fe gee vi ‘(O.E. chiver, chever; 
ubbern, to shiver; 0.D, 
ks wah toshake.) To quiver; to tremble, 
w from cold; to shodder; to shake, os with 
ague, fear. horror, or excitement, 
harsh noise will set the teeth on edge, 
ast wake all the body creer, Races, 
As the dog, withheld 
Amement from the vermin that he sees 
Before him, cers as be springs and kills. 


Jenny ret. 
days Bb eft Nauti to cause to 
futter or shake in the wind, as a sail, by 
trimming the yards or shifting the helm so 
that the wind strikes on the edge of the 
wll; oo, to shiner the mizzen-to L 
Shiver (shiv'ér), mn A shaking fit; a tremu- 
bu motion. ‘The ahicer of pert leaves." 
Tronyeoa —The shivers, the ague. 
Ghiveringly (shiv’ér- ars adv, With 


ney ht tren 
irer-epar | visvugiatt. & [G. pais fer. 
spat | nate of lime, so called f ny 
iudaty structure. Called also Slate 
Ehivery (shiv’ér-i), a2 L Pertaining 
rembling a ahiver or shivering; eBatnd: 
teted by ahive 

A curling meatsa vhieees aed 

Fran wave to wave, : Afalief, 
1 Easily falling into many pieces; not firmly 


: incompact. ‘ Shivery stone," 
Poodward. 


Hhoad (ebdd),m. [Probably a Cornish word. ] 
In oiming, & train of metallic stones or 


(ngmente of ore washed down from a vein | 


or otherwise se ted from it, 
rves to direct explorers in the dis- 
cwnry of the veins from which they are 
derived. Woodward. Spelled also Shode. 
Shoading (shél'ing), n. In mining, the act 
i tracing 8 from 
they nay be found to the mineral lode from 
Meir fee! are derived. See SHOAD. 
t(shéd'pit),n <A pitor trench 
formed on sho g, oF shoads to 
theit native vei 


by water 
which ae 


cud, ashoal. Also found in forms geool, 
wiv sew.) A great multitude assembled: 
‘qumd; a throng: as, a shoal of herring: 
shoal of people. "Shoals of pucker'd faces,’ 
Teamyeon, 

The rices of a prince draw sAvads of followers. 


Be, A. More. 

Ehoal (shdl), vi To crowd; to throng; to 
wenble ina multitude. *‘Entrail about 
which... fish did shoal." Chapman, 
Shoal (hi, n, [Probably from or allied to 

Sc achaw! See SHALLOW.) A place 
ar in or a river, lake, or sea is 
allow or of little depth; a sandbank or 
lw? a hallow; more particularly, among 
a a sandbank which driea’ at jow 


Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 
Pole Na the depths and shaads 


Rival (shat), ri, To become more shallow: 
the water shoals as we approach the 


hoa! (chal), o.# soraut to cause to become 
fore shallow: to proceed from a greater 
into a lesger depth of ; as, a vessel shoals her 
water by sailing from a deep to a shallow 


thea dt a. Shallow; of little depth; as, 


thes! water, 
fhoaliness (shdl'i-nes),n. The state of being 
thoaly, or of abounding with shoals; shallow- 
nea wigan de nee water; state of abound- 
ing with sh 
Moaling (shol’ ing). P. and a. Becoming 
thaflo being filled up with shoals. 
fad Inveresk been a retain ey as at pre- 


s=_, ft is dificult te see how the Romans shou 
fave made choice of it a5 a@ port. Sir C. Lyell. 


Shoalwise (shol’wiz), ade. In shoals or 
crowds 
When be goes abroad, as he does now sAvalaire, 
jet Bull fonds a yreat bost of tschon DED, ic. 
raf. Biaecbne. 
— (sh6l'l), a. Full of shoals or shallow 


honour, 
Saank., 


ee Deryatern. 
Ghoar (shir), n. A prop; ashore. 
Shoat (shot) mn. A young hog. See SHOTE. 
Shock (ehok),m [Same word as D. schok, a 
bounce, a jolt; 0. and Prov. G. echock, ashock. 
See the verb.) LA violent collision of bodies; 


j, job; 


ch, chain; th, Se. loc; 
VoL. IV, 


§, 99, 


the valley in which | 


| Bhock - 


a concussion; a violent striking or dashing | 


against. 
The strong unshaken mounds resist the rhackr | 
Of tides and seas, Sur &, Alactetere, 
2. Violent onset; assault of contending 
armies or foes; hostile encounter. ‘In this 
doubtful shock of arm,” k, 
He stood the shact of a whole bost sa fore. 


Li, 
3%. That which surprises or ottenits the in- 
tellect or moral sense; a strong and sudden 
agitation: a blow; a stroke: any violent or 
sudden impression or sensation. ‘The thon. 


sand natural shocky that fleah is heir to." 
Shak, 


Fewer shocts a stategman gives his friend, lenny. 
[ts draught 
Of cool refreshment, drain'd by fever'd lips, 


Ma ve a rAect of pleasure to the frame. 
ye alfred. 


4 In elect. the effect on the animal system 
of a discharge of electricity from a charged 
body.—5. In med. a violent and sudden or 
instantaneous disorganization of the system, 
with perturbation of body and mind, conse- 
quent upon severe pe ytd overwhelming 
mental excitement, and the like. 
os (shok), v.t. |Perhaps directly from 
r, to knock or jolt it, choc, 
alt, collision, but this is itselt 
from t the entonic; D. schokken, rs jog, to 
jolt, knock against; 0.G. schocken, achoggen, 
Akin to shake, chock.) 1. To shake by the 
sudden collision of a body; to strike net 
suddenly.—2 To meet with hostile force; 
to encounter 
Come the three corners of the world in arms 
And we will s4arcé them, 5 fi 
a. To strike, as with horror, fear, or diaguat; | 
to cause to recoil, as from something as- 
tonnding, odious, appalling, or horrible; to 
offend extremely, to diagust: to scandalize, 
Advise him not tas4ecdé a father's will, 3 Dryaten. 
SyN. To offend, discust, disturb, disquiet, 
affright, fri hten, terrify, appal, dismay. 
(sho), vi, To meet witha ghosk: 
to meet in shdden onset or encounter. 
And pow with shouts the sAecting anuies wonte. 


They saw the moment approach, when ig 
pasties would shock together. De Quincey. 
Shock (shok), nm ([D. schok, G. schock, Dan. 
skok, a heap, a quantity, but now a definite 
noantiey or number, viz. threescore,) 1. A 
ile of sheayea of wheat, rye, &c.; a stook. 
ob v. 28. 
Behind the master walks, builds up the rrerks, 
PAomson, 
2. In com. alot of sixty pieces of loose goods, 
as staves. 
Bhock ag v.t.| To make up into shocks 
or ston ack corn. 
Shock (shok), v.i, To collect sheaves Into a 
pile; to pile sheaves. 
Bind fast, rtoct apace, have an eye to thy nade 


Shock (shok), n» [Modified from sha nm 1 A 
dog with long rough hair; a kind = 3 
dog. —2. A mass of close matted hair; as, her 
pe was covered with a shock of coarse 


shock (shok), @. Shaggy; having shaggy 


a4 red sAock peruke , 
Ser fF", Seutt, 


shok'de n. A dog havin 
ts ater & shook: = . 

Shock - head (shok’hed- 
ner as a. Having a thick and bushy 


The lars, in long order due, 
With cypress promenaded, 
The rhtoct-Acod willows two and two 
By rivers gallopaded., Tennyson, 
Shoc (shok’ing), a. Causing a shock of 
horror, disgust, or pain; causing to recoil 
with horror or disguet; extremely offensive 
or disgusting; i Faery obnoxious or repugnant. 
*The most shocking villanies.' 
Abp, Secker. 
Me och humour, . . ig rhockd, 
a. The French hom very pe Phy the 


SYN. Ap ling, terrifying, frightful, dresd- 
_ terrible, ormidable, disgusting, offen- 


shockingly (shoking -li), adv, Ina shock- 
‘Shamelessly lisgustingly; offensively. 
elesaly and shockingly corrupt.’ Burke. 
Bhockingness (shok'ing-nes), n. The state 
“ol bein, od) Pre 
nos 8 Pret. & pp. of shoe, 
doa’t), n. (Said to be from shod, 
i. rin Gis p. of shed —the original 
meaning of the word being the flue or 
fluff thrown off, or shed, from cloth in the 


. was laid aside, 


very long 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


SHOE-HAMMER 


process of weaving.] 1. Old woollen or 
worsted fabrics torn up or devilled into 
fibres by machinery, and mixed with fresh 
but inferior wool, to be respun and made 
into cheap cloth, talle-covers, &o. Shoddy 
differs from mungo in being of an inferior 

uality. —2. The coarse inferior cloth made 
rom this substance. 

Bhoddy ere a. 1. Made of shoddy; as, 
shoddy cloth, Hence—2 Of a trashy or md 
ferior character; as, shoddy literature.— 
Shoddy fever, the popular name of a species 
of bronchitis caused by the irritating effect 
of the floating particles of dust upon the 
mucous membrane of the trachea and its 
ramifications. It is of frequent occurrence, 
but is easily cured by effervescent saline 
draw hts, &c. 

- mill (shod'i-mil), 2. <A mill em- 
ployed in the nianufacture of yarn from old 
Srbatiels cloths and refuse goods. 

Shodet (shéd), m. [Lit. the piace at which 
the hair is shed or parted.] The parting of 
a person's ; the temple. Chaweer, 

aucce (hoa, » Same as Shoad. 

Bhod Shoding (sh&d'ing), m. Same as 


shen pl. Shoes (shiz), old pl. 
wDiocs (shin) FO. E. acho, achoo, A. Sax. 
acd, seed, Dan, and Sw, ako, Ieel. akér, Goth, 
akohs, G. achuh, a shoe. Probably from root 
seen in Skr. sku, to cover, L. ecutum, a 
Bhield, &e.) 1. A covering fur the foot, 
usually of leather, compused of a thick 
kind for the sole, and a thinner kind for 
the upper. “Over shoes in snow.’ 
The dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted sAoen, Afiiten, 
And the caked snow is shuffled 
From the ploughboy's heavy steven, eat, 
2 A plate or rim of iron nailed to the hoof 
of an animal, as a horse, mule, or other 
beast of burden, to defend it from injury.— 
3. Anything resembling a shoe in form or 
use; as, (a)a plate of irun or slip of wood 
nailed to the bottom of the runner of a 
sleigh, or any vehicle that slides on the anow 
in winter. (6) The inclined piece at the 
bottom of a water-trunk or lead pipe, for 
turning the course of the water and dis- 
charging it from the wall of a building, 
e) An iron socket used in timber framin 
y receive the foot of a rafter or the end o 
astrut. (d@)Adrag or sliding piece of wool 
or iron placed under the wheel of a loaded 
vehicle to retard its motion in going down 
a hill (e) An inclined trough used in an 
ore oriah sr agit Cf) The step of a mast 
resting on the keeleon. (9) The tron arm- 
ing to a handspike, polar pile, and the like. 
hoe of an anchor, (a) a amall block of 
wood, convex on the hack, with a hole to 
receive the point of the anchor fluke, used 
to prevent the anchor from tearing the 
lanks of the ship's bow when raised or 
owered. (6) A broad triangular piece of 
thick plank fastened to the fluke to extend 
its area and consequent bearing surface 
when sunk in soft ground. 

Bhoe (sho), w.t, pret & pp. shod; ppr. shoe- 
ing. 1. To furnish with shoves; to put shoes 
on; as, to shoe a horse. —2. To cover at the 
bottom. ‘The small end of the billiard 
stick, which is shod with brass or silver.’ 
Evelyn.—T'o shoe an avichor, to place a shoe 
onits flukes See under SHOR, nm. 

Shoeblack (sho’blak), n. A person that 
cleans ahoes.—Shoeblack brigade. See Bai- 
GADE. 

Pnoe achat (ahi‘blak-ér), #. Same as Shoe- 


Bhoe-block (shi'blok), n, Nawt. a block 
with two sheaves, one above the other, but 
the one horizontal and the other perpeu- 
dicular. 

Bhoehoy (shé'boi), n. A boy that cleans 


doses brush (shii’brush), = <A brush for 
cleaning shoes. For this p #e a set of 
three brushes is often employed—one, made 
with short hard hair, for removing the dirt; 
a second, with soft and longer hair, for 
spreading on blacking; and a third, with 
hair of medium length and softness, for 


ace 

buckle (shi’buk-1), m A buckle for 
sartcniog the shoe to the foot; an omament 
in the shape of a buckle worn on the upper 
of a shoe. 
Shoe - factor (shi'fak-tér), 1. <A factor or 
wholesale dealer in shoes. 
Shoe-hammer (sho‘ham-mér) n <A ham- 
mer with a broad alightly convex face fur 
poundiug leather on the lapstone to con- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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SHORING-HORN 


dense the pores, and for driving eprigs, pegs, 
&e., and with a wide, thin, rounding peen 
need in pre ‘out the creases jucident to 
the crimping of the leather. 

Sh nora, Shoe-horn (shi'ing-horn, 
shi’horn), n. 1. A curved piece of polished 
horn (now also of sheet-metal) osed to facili- 
tate the entrance of the foot into a tig i 
shoe, —2.¢ Anything by which a transactio 
ve acing ind ee anything Ler ns a medium: 

uee, adaiglerun young es, encouraged 
merely to draw on other admirers. 

Most of oor fine young ladies . , . retain in their 
service a5 great a number as they can of supermuMeEr- 
ary jauhguitican fellows, which they use vere nee 
and commonly call shoring-Aerns, an, 
&t An incitement to drinking; ies 
to draw on another glass or pot. 

dip of bacon 
er rihig ag sshiwtedoon te draw on bora pots of 


wnits (ehe'ot), n. A knife with a thin 
~< fixed by a 

used by shoemakers for cutting and 

leather. 


Shoe-latchet etd ey nm A shoe-tie. 


Shoe-leather shiletH-<r), n. Leather for | 


shies. 
Shoeless bo ies), a. Destitute of shoes 


Caltrops very much incommoded the eheeess Moors. 


Shoemaker (shi'mik-ér), n. 
maker of shoes, though this 

ay to every one connected with the 
call , 43 the n who makes boots or 
ere her article in the trade, and also to 
pio oe party as well as the em- 


joomaking (3 aho’miak- The trade 
Bh making § \ he) s 


Shoe-pack sho’ n. A moccasin made 
tanned ae with th the black side in. 

ead "3 oe A exalt inted peg 
~ slip 


oll sys Ba to 

the sole, and ~ there: rahe ben inner 
ther. Pegs of compressed leather and aenal 
rivets are alan used for this p ing ames 

Shoer (shi‘ér), n. One that farnishes or 

ute on shoes; as, a ehoer of horses. 

Shoe- shave (shi’shav), ». An instrument 
on the principle of a aponeniiave for trim- 
ming the soles of boots and 

Shoe - stirrup (ata me A oe 
having a foot-rest sha 

(aborntouy’ n. A whalstome for 
a shoe-knife. 
Moa shoe (sho'strap),n. A strap attached 
to a shoe for fastening it to the foot. 
Shoe-stretcher (sho'strech-ér), ». An ex- 
sible last made in two or more pieces 
en sncteetier % shoes ns), ee 
oe-string (shi'string), n. a need 
to fasten the shoe to the foot. 5 

Shoe-tie (eho'ti), nm <A ribbon or string for 
fastening the two sides of the ahoe together. 

Shofe,! pret. Shoved; thrust. Chaucer. 


(shoe), m [A word originating partly 
“in ep partly in ehock.] A sudden shake; a 


shock: concussion. be Sree: Beaks asad 


Bhog shog), vt. 
Yer le To move off; ibe ween 


io prithes, let os sia off, 
ses Lrowee an. "es or pane Bean, & Fi. 


t. "re Of ahog, 
Shoggie (shoe?) ongle. (tov 
P To shake io} Tiss piteen maine o 


‘the major-dumos of the imperial palace 
and generalissimos of Japan, who opp 


usurped the governing power. Also callei| | 


Tyesorn, See Tycoon. 

Bhola (shé'la), n. Aee Sons 

Bhole} (shdl),n. [See SHoaL) A throng; 
crowd; a shoal 

Bhole,t a. io SHOAL] Shallow. 

Bhole (sbél), » Nawt a piece o plank 
placed under the soles of standards, or un- 
der the heels of shores, in docks or on alips 
where there are no groundways, jn order 


to enable them to sustain the weight re- 
quired without sinki Also, a plece of 
Plank fixed under anything by way of pro- 


tection, a8 a piece put on the lower end of 
a rudder, which, in case of the ship's atrik- 


oe the ground, may be knocked off without | 


injury to the rudder. 

Sh itn. [A Sax. eceond. See SHEND.] 
Harn; ‘injury. weer, 

Shone (shon), pret. & pp. of shine. 

Bhoo (sho), inte 
scare.) Begone ‘off! away! used in acaring 
away fowls and other animals. Also written | 
Shough, : Shue. 


Fate, fir, tat, fall;  mé, met, her; 


in a wonden | handle, 
paring | 
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Book eat} pret. & pp. of shake. 
Shook (shuk),. (A form of shock, o pile of 
sheaves (which see).) A set of staves and 
headings sufficient for one hogshead, barrel, 
anid the like, prepared for use and bound 
up in a compact form for convenience of 
transport. Boards for boxes, prepared or 
fitted for use and packed in the same way, 
| bear the same name. 
| Shook (shut), et To pack in shooka 
| Shool (shii)), «f Toshovel (Seatch.] 
| Bhool (shul) n. A shovel [Senteh,} 
Shoon} (shyn), old pl. ‘ _ (which see). 
so sey ny tthe part vt & pp. shot; ppr. 
partic _ shotten is obsolete) 


A'S a ferret ngs mbrsigeed dart; Ice 
ekjdta, San ubeien tens n), to push, to 
shove ; me to push, to 
m abet ao ae cleo" D. \ hsion at \ saklioare. ti 
oot, dart, &c. Shwf ia a closely allied 


form.) 1. To let fly or conse to be driven 


| with force; to propel, as from a bow or fire- 


arm: followed by 1 word denoting the mis- 
sile as an object; as, to ehoof an arrow, a 
ball, or the like. ‘A fine volley of words, 
and quickly wee off." Shak, 
Sanoliyes Nanton bad caren west 
a =| our wa 
Is not yet lighted 7 
2. To discharge, causing a missile or charge 
to be driven forth; to let off; to fire off: 
with the weapon as an object, and followed 
menor ay: by of. ‘Examples, which like a 
ring: -piece must be shot of to frighten 
others. .—i To strike with any- 
Giiog shot: to hit, wound, or kill with a 
le discharged from a weapon: with the 
nor thing struck aa theo ect. ‘Love's 
ear shoota buck and doe." k. ‘Shoot 
folly as it flies." Pope.—4. To send ont or 
forth with a sudden or violent motion; to 
discharge, propel, expel, or empty ont with 
rapidity or violence. ‘A pit into which 
the contents oe nightly shot a ren by 
cores. spaces, 
where rubhish is a without let or hin- 
drance." W. Hf. Jiuasell. 
Air, Weller wheeled his master nimbl 
se shot him dexterously out by the «Net a of oe ois. 
Dscbens, 
6. To drive or cast with the hand in work- 
ing. ‘An honest weaver as ever shot shuttle.’ 
B. Jonson. —6. To push or thrust forward; 
to dart forth; to protrude. 
All they that see me la 
out the iin, they shake the waxil. 7. 
Beware the secret wake Th thas sheets a wine. 


”. To put forth or extend by way of vege- 
table growth. Ezek. xxxi. 14: Mark iv. 52. 


8. To variegate, as by sprinkling or inter- | 
lifferent coloura: togive a chang- | 


een re 1 to colour | itches; 
ng colour to; ur in spots or pa 
to streak. 

The watercourses sept, 

Skef over with oenle and green and 


ee, 
0. To pass rapidly th 


h, under, or over; 
as, to shoof a rapid ora oridge. "She . 


— the Stygian sound.’ Dryden. ‘Shoot-— 


wd Niagara.” Carlyle.—10. In carp, to plane 

traight or fit by ne ‘Two pieces of 

4 that are shor, that planed or pawl 
with a chisel.’ Moron—To be shot of, 

get quit of; to be released from. [Col On, q 

Are you not glad fe fe shofafhim? Sir (0, Scott, 

—I'll be shot, a mild euphemistic form of 


th. 
PH be chet Pit ant very curious, Dirbemr. 
Shoot (shit), od 1. To perform the act of 
discharging a missile from an engine or in- 
strument; to fire; as, to shoot at a target or 


ge es Rare guys idenes him, ard sAef at 


| Gen. alin. 3 


[Comp. G. acheuchen, to | 


pine, pin; 


| 2, To be emitted; to dart forth; to rash or 
move along rapidly; to dart along. ‘And 
a stars shot madly from their spheres." 


There shat a streaming lamp along the sky. 


3. To be felt as if darting through one; us, 
shooting pains. 

Thy words shoot through my beart, A’ai’iors, 
4 To be affected with sharp darting pains. 

These preachers make 
His head to rAeef and ache. Merbert. 

§. To sprout; to germinate; to pnt forth 
buds or shoots. ‘Onions, as they hang, will 
shoot forth.” Bacon.—6. To increase in 
growth; to grow taller or larger. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Sheeer tlaing up, and spreads by slow pr el 


néte, not, move; tabe, tub, bull; 


| Shoot 


wh: datatead Noe phat | 
gle 


Bhooting-jacket 


Shooting-stick 


Shooty (shot'l), a 





7. To make progress; : ; to advam 
Delightfal task, to rear the tender | 
To teach the young idea how to A 

& To take instantaneous and 8 


If the menstruum be overcharged | 
info crystals. 

0. To push or be pushed ont; | 
project; to jut. 

Its dominions shkoef out into se 
through the breaks of the wountalns 
—To shoot ahead, to move aw 
front; t) outstrip com) titon 
aniling, swimming, or the like. 
shot) 1 The act o 
that which shoota; the discha 
bile; a shot. Shak. 

The Turkish bow giveth a very fo 


The spindle of the sessile connaton 
several sae oF throws. 
2 A young branch which Pir 
the main stock; hence, an an 
S the woen layer of halen 
of an oyster.—3. oung & 
eense written also Shotee Sho 
thrust of an arch.—& In a ae 
eee rk ype phe strata in wh 
i. ni sloping 
coal, grain, &c., into particu 
TA ‘place for shooting rubbisk 
tae (refuse bricks) they usual 
z it 


S. A weft thread in a woven fa 


The patentee throws in a thick 
woollen of cotbon, 


Shoot (shit), ([Fr. chute, | 
has been modi by the. vi 
Same as Chute, 


Shooter (shot'ér),n 1 One th 


archer a gunner,.—2 Ano in 
ooting; & gun; a8, a pen-al 
thooter.—3.A shooting-star, He 


Bh (shiit'i d 
ooting ng). Pp. an a 


one who or that w 
pertaining to or counected wi 
of game by firearms; os, a eho 
the shoofing season, 


Shooting (shit'ing),n. 1 Th 


pie soem: the vie C3 be 
rearma; especially, the a 
of killing game with firearm 
fond of ing and fishing. — 
shoot game over a certain di 
district or defined tract of 
which gume ia shot.—4, Sensat) 
glancing pain. 

I fancy we shall have some rain by 
my Oorms. 
5. In carp. the eertion of 
of a bosad straigh i 


(sh 
or pl metallic slab thas 
~ object is held while its 
uced by a side-plane. 
carpenters and joiners, and al 
type. = rs in the edges | 
ates. 


- shit - holes 
for the oan fey aif a 


the g Beason. 
g-coat (shov'ing-kde), \ 
~ van hy tailors to a 


dhooting to be suitable rah sporta 
(shot'ing-ga 


ee covared. for the Brac 


g; a covered wre shoc\iay maa 


given by tailors ody a kind of 
to be suitable for shoo = 
g-star (shét'ing- 
of incandescence & 
darting aloe aOTLe pars “* ; 
AEKOLITE, METEOR, 2, 
| Ckbeinneae 
lament used by printers for 
oosening the coins that w 
ina chase, It is in the shap 
about Linch broad and 9 inche 
made of handiwood or pom 


Of 
coenene up SA ed y in the © 


op (a op), m. [A. Sax, 
rehouse; O.D. schop, ( 
n, schuppen, a shed, bo 
eal Mee nnier sae 
age to the a or road 
goods are sold by retail. — 
which workmen or operatives | 
occupation; as, a joiner’s whe 
shep; aw .—§. One's bo 
feasion: cenerally nae] in conr 
person whose mind is of a limi 


oll, pound; _ ii, Se. abune; 


Nor oD the late age was it ever known that any 
metered seven years to a smith of tailor, that he 


keeps his accounts Locke. 
(shop’bol),m <A boy employed in 


ry 
Bent pet of shape, Shaped: framed 
Bhopirl (shoygérl), n. A girl employed 
i shop'ké ’ 1. One who 

he the ci itl of gouds; a 

vip otis goods in a shop or by re- 
le {on distinction from a merchant, or one 


vhoulis by wholesale; a tradesman. 


To fund a great  enpire for the sole purpose of 
of comomers a Ae first sight 


Tana op a 
per a project only for a nation off. 
at Swaatie, 

2 An article that has been rp. be hand in 
3 shop: as, that bonnet is an old shopkeeper 
Familiar. | 

Eesps Sond em nm. The busi- 
shoplifter 


Bair Cat n. One who steals 
aoything in a Sp St gatas piods Sram 
a chop; particularly, one who under pre- 
lence of buying goods takes occasion to 


tea) 

Shoplifting (sho t-; nm. Larceny com- 

ae eae: the eieabar oe saything 
a 

Ropiike ( shop lik ). a. Low: vulgar. ‘Be 

: the bever so shoplite or meretricivus." B. 


Shop-maid (shop’mad), n. A young woman 
siultcnts n'a shop. 
Lt daceiae at L A petty trader; 


Tis Batere/salba iehity ulation bees 
Disedem, 


= NS Se ee 


Benocray (ah pte n. The core of 
uMmorous } 
bopper (shower) m One who shops; one 


ab (shows) a.” Ha a. Having the habits 


(shop’i), a. K 4 "Pertaining to a shop 
ors ; abounding with shops: as, a shoppy 
neigh | arhood —2 A term applied to a per- 
oo fall of ass ay Nee t his own calling or 
Profeaion Mra. fl. (Colloq. in both 
rnaes | 

Mep-shift t (shop'shift), m The shift or 
rick of a tt phen eee There's 
achop-ch plague on ‘em oneon, 

Shop-walker (shop'wak-¢r), n. An attend- 
ant of overseer in a large shop who walks 
im front of the counter atten 
tomers, directing them to the proper de- | 





Wha 


book (shop’buk), n. A book in which | 
wt op mi. w 


g to cus- | 


partment for the gon they need, seeing | 


thaf they arn serv d the like 
Shop-woman (shop'wy-man) n A woman 


who serves in a she 
p ‘ern, a. Somewhat worn 


rs ia ap me ei mal te a bers , 


P near seat of shear. 


Shore (shér)n [A Sax. score, the shore, 
from eceraa, eciran, to shear, to divide; O. D. 
tchorre, achror, shore is therefore the 


line af which the sea is divided from the 
See SHEAR.) 1. The const or land 
adjacent to a great body of water, as an 
sea, or to A = lake or river. 
‘The fruitful ashore of mu Nile." 


Aed two such sdvrrs to two such streams made one, 
Tes eich controlling bounds shall you be, kong, 
Te these ten princes, If you marry them. SAak, 


a piece of timber or iron for the temporary 
aupport of something. 
As touchioy props and sAorer to 2 supper vines, the 


Saat aoe we said) are those of the oke of olive 
Heit nnd, 


pecially, (a) a prop or oblique timber | 


ng 4s a strut on the side of a building, 
as when it ia in danger of falling, o 
alterations are being made on the 
part of it, the upper end of the shore rest- 
ng against that part of the wall on which 
there is the greatest stress. (5) In sAg 
budding, (1) a prop fixed under a ship's side 
or bottom to support her on the stocks, oF 
when laid on the blocks on the slip. (2) A 
timber temporarily placed beneath a beam 
to afford adi lition support to the deck 
when taking in the lower masts. See also the 
articles DOG-SHORE, SKEG-SHORE, and SPUR. 
—Dead shore, an upright piece fixed in a 
wall that has been cut or broken through 
to support the superstructure during 
alterations being made on the bullding. 
Shore (shér), v.t. pret. & pp. shored; ppr. 
shoring. To support by a post or shore; 
et eh nally with up, aa, to shore wp o 


The ee of his allies rather leaned upes, bir than 
rhored him mp. IFoatten. 
Shore + wale v.t. To threaten; to offer. 
Tsonkch. 4 : 
cr weemi, 
san as | was he shored me. Avrns. 
Shorea (sh0’ré-a), n. [Perhaps from some 
person of the name of Shore.] A small genus 
of er ate gee nat. order ae One 
species (5. robusta) is a lofty and orna- 
mental tree with en- 
tire leavesand axillary 
and terminal panicles 
of very sweet yellow 
flowers, which are 
succeeded by shuttle- 
cock-like fruita, the 
shape of which is 
caused by the ultimate 
enla ent of the 
ae into erect leafy 
wings strmounting 
the fruit. It vielids the 
timber called in India 
gaul or sal, which is 
employed in the 
North-west Provinces Froit of SAcren rebwris. 
in a « eorernicest = a 
wor ouse timbers, gun-c 
The wood is of a naffocra light-brown col- 
our, close-grained and strong. The tree 
exudes a resin called by the natives ral or 





dhioma. See SAL. 
Shor shéraj), m. Same as Shora 
Shore- (shérland), m Land handed ring 


on a shore or sea-bench. 
Shoreless(shérles),a, Having no shore or 
coast; of indefinite or unlimited extent. 
The short channels of expiring time, 


Ur sherefers ocean of eternity. Young. 


| Bhoreling (shér'ling), m Same as Shorli 
| Shoreward (shdrwérd), adv. towatia ies 


shore. 


This mounting wave will roll us ime Me =o. 


len 
Bhoreweed (shérwéd),n A British "plant 
of the genus Littorella, the L. lacustria. 
LITTORELLA. 


porting with props or shores.—2 A sumber 
or set of props or shores taken collectively. 
Bhorl, See ScHoRL. 
SDGrssCegus (shor-li’shus) See SCHORLA- 
a 
Shorling (shor'ling), m. [From shear, pret. 
shore,] 1. Wool shorn a living sheep, 
in o apres to that of a dead sheep or 
morling (which see) —2 A sheep of the first 
year's shearing; a shearling: a newly shorn 


sheep.—3.t A shaveling; a contemptuous | 


name for a priest. 
Bhorlite (ashorTlit). See SCHORLITE. 


or when | 
lower | 


See 
Shoring (shér'ing), n. 1. The act of sup- | 
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confined to hiz own calling. hen, shop sits | 2 In law, the space hatwadn ordinary high- | Shorn (shorn of shear. 1. Cut off: os, 
bearyonhim.” Dickens [Colloy.] water mark and low-water mark; fore-| a lock of Seet kore. —2 Having the pe or 

ee te ot, May. are R haw, the sore included the land chp 7 aida a pests aa ve sa 

Rhine ROMAN Bow, © rer as 
—Th tellk pe 2) to speak of one’s calling or high up a5 the largest wave extended in gO ™ bal shew of its dignity.” Quart. yaty 
Le 
(shop), ~ i pret, shopped; ppr. dex 3 Shore (shér), v.t. To set on shore. Less than a iinet an aor na 
pe. To visit shepes for purehasi é I will brits these two moles, these blind ones Of ylory obscured: as when the sun, new-ri 
Shir aon in the present partic ie as, aboard him, uf he thinks it Gt te s4ere them a ain. Leake thace na -hhostenental aoey s 
Shore (shér), ». A sewer (which sec). hn 

oor =e sdvertiwement | Share (ahr), n_(D. unt LG. sehore, whoor, | SROFE (hor. 1A, Sax. peort, ert shor 
sboptoard (1h (shaped a. A bench on | have meant origiually a piece © or length of | of, ta lack, hence skort, participle, used in 
which work is ear tied alte to ehonetical h.) A prop; such phrases as to be short, to fall short. } 


1. Not long ; not having great length or 
linear on; a8, a short distance; o 
short flight; a short piece of timber. 

The bed is s4orfr than that a man can stretch 
hinwelf on it. Is. exviil. an, 
> Not extended in time; not of long dura- 

on. 

The triomphing of the wicked is shor? Job xx. 5. 


3 Not uptoa fixed or certain standard; 
not reaching a certain point; limited in 
queasy: insufficient ; inadequate: scanty; 
eficient; defective; as, a short supply of 
provisions: xhort allowance of money or food; 
paths weight or measure. ‘ Praise too short, , 
It's not to off bad _ Or ra 
ware oriight arith ht. ae OE a enae 
4. Insufficiently provided; inadequately sup- 
plied; scantily furnished; not possessed of 
a reasonable or usnal quantity or amount; 
only used predicatively.and often with of; as 
we have not cot our quantity, we are till 
short; to be short of money or means. ' Short 
of succours, and in deep despair.” Dryden. 
5. Not far in the future: not distant in time: 
nearat hand. * Sore offended that his de 
parture should he so short." Spenser, 


He commanded those who were appointed to at- 
tend him to be ready by aster?iday. = Clarena‘en, 


6 Limited in intellectnal power or grasp; 
not far-reaching or comprehensive; con- 
tracted; narrow; not tenacious; as, a short 
memory. ‘Since their own short understand- 
ings Teach no further than the present.’ 
Rowe.—7.Curt; brief; abrupt; pointed; sharp; 
petulant; severe; uncivil; as, a short answer. 

I will be bitter with him, and passing rhert, Shae. 


& Breaking or crumbling readily in the 
mouth; crisp; as, the paste is light and short. 


His flesh is oot firm, but r4erf and tasteless, 


fe. Molten, 

® Brittle; friable; as, fron ia made eold- 
short, that is, brittle when cold, hy the pre- 
sence of phosphorus, and Aot-short or red- 
short by the presence of sulphur.—10. Not 
prolonged in sound; as, a short vowel or 

lable; the e-sound is long in coat and 

ort in cot,—11. Tnmixed with water; un- 
dilated, as spirits; neat. [Slang] 


Come, Jack, let us have a drop sl ahasrae shart. 
Trevis 


12. Followed by of, and used predicatively 
in comparative statements: (@) less than; 
below; inferior to; as, his escape was nothing 
short of a miracle. 

Hardly anything sAerf af an invasion could rouse 
them fo war. Lander, 
(6) Inadequate to; not equal to. 

Immoderate praises the foolish iover thinks s4erf 
of his mistress, though they reach far beyond the 

Wens, Ser PF. Stamey, 
—At short +a a term used with reference 
toa bill which is payable soon after being 
presented to the acceptor or payer.—SAort 
allowance. Jess than the usual or regular quan- 
tity served out, as the allowance to sailors or 
soldiers during a protracted voyage, march, 
siege, or the like, when the stock of pro- 

ons is getting low, with no prospect of 
a speedy fresh supply. In the royal navy 
officers and men are paid the nominal value 
of the provisions so stopped, such sum bein 
called short allowaner nioney, —Short ist 
in the formation of numerous self-explain- 
ing compounds, as short-armed, short-eared, 
short-leqged, shert-tailed, &e. 

Short (s ort), adv, Ina short manner; not 
long; imitedly; briefly; abruptly; suddenly; 
as, to stop short; to run short; to turn short. 
—To come short, to be unable to fulfil, as 
a command, demand, hope, expectation, or 
the like; to be unable to reach, as a certain 
necessary point or standard: to fail in; to 
be deficient in: generally followed by of, 


For all have sinned, and come sher? «, ie ek of 
Ta ak 


The highth and depth of Thy eternal 


All human thoughts enw tit Mi rey. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; J, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; _ 


Dg, sing; 


@H, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, pzireconee KEY 


SHORT 
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—To = short, (a2) to be inadequate or In- 

ent; provisions fall short; money 
Jatls short. (b) To be not equal to; to be 
unable to do or accomplish. * He fell much 
short of what I had attained to." Newton. 
‘Their practice fell short of their know- 
ledge." South.—T'o sell short, in stock-brok- 
ing, to sell for future delivery what the 
seller does not at the time p s, but hopes 
to buy at a lower rate.—To stop ehort, (a) to 
stvp suddenly or abruptly; to arrest one's 
self at once. ‘As one condemned to leap a 


precise ... #topa short." Dryden, (0) Not | 


reach the extent or importance of; not 
to go so far as intended or wishcd; not to 
reach the point indicated. ‘ ition 
which stopped short of apes rebellion." 
Macaulay.—To take short, to take to task 
suddenly; to check abruptly; to reprimand; 
to answer curtly or uncivilly: sometimes 
with ae turn short, to turn on the apot 
occupied; to turn without making a com- 
pass; to turn round abruptly. ‘For turning 
short he struck with all his might.’ Dryden. 
Short (short), n 1. A summary account; 
as, the short of the matter. 
The ster? ont is, tis indifferent to 


your humble 
servant whatever your party says. Drypaien, 


in few words; 
words. : 
dn short, she makes a man of him at sixteen, and a 
boy all his life after. Sir RK. L'Estrange. 
—The long and the short, a brief summing 
op — ile re, recise, - aa pine gps 
¥é ghort a our ] 
ferred.” Shak. r we 
Short papel vt. 1. To shorten.—2t To 
make the time appear short to; to amuse; 
to divert: used reflexively, 
Furth | fure . . . to scAorf we on the sandis. 


Sir D. Linalsay. 
Short? (short), vi To fail; to decrease. 


His wasteth, his wytte ysheth, his | 
Pl ce ake boot of Good: anners, - 
} » Amount short or 


Shortage (short’aj 
deficient; often an amount by which a sum 
of money is deficient. | 

(short’bild), a, Having a short 
short-billed 


Short- 

Dig beak ; brevirostrate; as, « 
Short-bread (short’bred),n. Same as Short- 
Short-breathed (short’bretht), @ Hav- 


ing short breath or quick respiration. Ar- 


Sho (short’kik), n. A aweet and 
very brittle cake, in which butter or lard has 
been mixed with the flour, 

Short-clothes (short’klérHz), mn. pl. Cover- 

an Tor. oe NGiy 06 1588 OF boys, aes 

of breeches coming down to the knees, an 


long stockings. 
hortcon (short'kum-ing),n. 1. A failing 
of the usual produce, quantity, or amount, 
as of a crop.—2 A failure of full perform- 
ance, as of ye 

Bhort-dated ( ort‘dit-ed),a. Having little 
time to run. ‘The course of thy short-dated 
life." Sandye. ‘ 

wh (short‘drgn), a. Drawn in 


Bhort-dra 
without filling the lungs : imperfectly in- | 
reath. 


spired; as, short-drawn bi 
Shorten (short’n), vt [From short.] 1. To 
make short in measure, extent, or time; 
to shorten distance; to shorfen a road; to 
shorten days of calamity.—2. To abridge; to 
lessen ; to make to appear short; as, to 
shorten labour or work. 

We s4erten'd days to moments by love's art. 
Ke Suctling, 

3. To curtail; as, to shorten the hair by clip- 

ing.—4. To contract; to lessen; to diminish 


extent or amount; as, to shorten gail; to | 


shorten an allowance of provisions.—5. To 
confine; to restrain. 


Here where the subject is so fruitful, I am shortened 
Beyer, 


by my chain. 


6. To lop; to deprive. ‘ 
and shorten'd of his ears. 
make short or friable, as pastry, with butter 


or lard, 

Rnorsen | Kekore’s). = ion So becomes short 
orshorter. ‘The « ay.” Swift.— 
2 To contract; as, a cord sheet by being 
wet; a metallic rod shortens by cold. 

r *(short'n-ér), n. One who or that 
which shortens. 
ing (short'n-ing), m 1. The act of 
making short.—2. Something used in cook- 
ery to make paste short or friable, as batter 
or lard, 


poil'd of his nose, 
—T7. To 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


Shorts (sh 


Short- 


pine, pin; 


Shorthand (short’hand), n. A general term 
stem of contracted writtar- a | 


for an 
method of writing by substituting charac- 
ters, abbreviations, or symbols for words; 
stenography. 

In shorten here litle marks 

Whole words, pases es ina letter fies. teak 


Short-handed (short’hand-ed), a. Not hav- 
ing the tieceassary or regular number of 
hands, servants, or assistants. 

Short-head (short’hed),n. A sailor's term 
which tn vay fat ahd yields above iirty 
Ww very fat an above t 
barrels of blubber, Simmonds. 

Short-horn (OEE BUEN), n, One of a breed 
of oxen, having the horns shorter than in 
almost any other variety. The breed ori- 
ginated in the beginning of this century in 
the valley of the Tees, but is now spread over 
all the richly pastured districts of Britain. 


The cattle are easily fattened, and the flesh | 


isof excellent quality, but for dairy purposes 
they are inferior to some other breeds. The 
word is often used adjectively; as, the short- 
horn breed, 
Short -horned (short’hornd), a. Havin 
mers horns; as, the short-horned breed o 


a. 
Short-jointed (short'joint-ed), a. 1. Hav- 
ing short intervals between the joints: said 
of plants.—2 Having a short pastern: said 
of a horse, 
Short-laid (short’lid), a. A term in rope- 
making for short-twisted. 
Not living or 


Short-lived Np nerilyt a. 
being of | continuance: 


lastin long ; 
as, ashort-lived race of beings; short-lived 
pleasure; short-lived passion, ‘ Short-lived 
pride.’ Shak, 
Suit light! . and short-lived 
Porwarcins aclctoon wish to volar no WY Scott 


For me 
Shortly (short’li), adv. In a short or brief 
time or manner; as, (a) quickly; soon. ‘Did 
return to be shortly murdered.’ Shak. 
The armics came shortly in view of each other. 
Clarenaion. 
b) In few words; briefly; as, to express 
sane moee shor siy i vores Tian 2 jivoee. 
Shortness (short'nes), n. The quality of 
being short; as, (@) want of length or ex- 
tent in space or time; little length or little 
duration; as, the shortness of a journey or 
of distance; the shortness of the days in 
winter; the shortness of life, 
I'd make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
7 second athe such sweet s4orfuers, SAob, 
by tha shovendas ol edit Sia phy 
(b) Fewness of words; brevity; conciseness. 
PEL ay thong and t a ae v4 
Soper | ir erenptaee cies mae 
(c) Want of reach or the power of retention; 
as, the shortness of the memory. (d) Defl- 
ciency; imperfection; limited extent; pov- 
erty; as, the shortness of our reason. 
Short-rib (short’rib), m. One of the lower 
ribs; a rib shorter than the others, below 
the sternum; afalserib. Wiseman, 
orts), m. pl. 1. The bran and 
fn tomes sahlmetonthe taedertant tailings 
making for the topp and tailin 
of hemp, which are dressed for bolt-ropes 
and whale lines. The term isalso employed 
to denote the distinction between the long 
hemp used in making staple-ropes and in- 
ferior hemp.— 3. Small clothes; breeches. 
‘A little emphatic man, with a bald head 
and drab shorts." Dickens. 


shi | 


board p in deficient Qantty.—2 Shut 
out from a ship accidentally or for want of 


room. 
| Short-sight (short’sit), mn. Near-sighted- 


ness; myopia; vision accurate only when 
the object is near. 


Short-sighted (short’sit-ed),a. 1. Not 


able to see far; having limited vision; my- 
opic; near-sighted. 

Shert-sighied men see remote objects best in old 
age. virmefon. 
2. Not able to look far into futurity; not 
able to understand things deep or remote; 
of limited intellect 

The foolish and short-ciphied die with fear 
That they go nowhere. Sir fF. Demhasn, 
3. aerate ; ow or chavecserined ‘i a 
wan oresight; as, a short-sighted policy. 
tedness (short'sit-ed-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being short-sighted : 
(a) A defect in vision, consisting in the in- 
ability to see things at a distance or at the 
distance to which the sight ordinarily ex- 


ndte, not, mive; _tiibe, tub, byll; 








in the case of the Pal 


tends; myopia; near-sightedness. 
tive or limited intellectual sight: 
to see far into futurity or into th 
or abstruse. 

Cunning is a sort of shortrigAteadness. 
Short-spoken (short’spé-kn), a. 
ina L reek or quick-tempered mann 


n ade 
BShort-waisted (short'wist-ed), a. 
n short waist or body: said of a 


dress, or a ship, 

Short-winded (short'wind-ed), a. 
with shortness of breath; having 
respiration, as dyspnoic and asthn 
Bona, : 

He sure means brevity in breath, rhort-aan 

Short-witted (short'wit-ed), a. 
little wit; not wise; of scanty in 
judgment. 

Piety doth n ire at our hands 
be cither rhert- wilted or begparly. tm 


Shory (shor), a. L rar the 
erent f v ‘7 ying near 
Those sAery parts are gentraly tek os 


deep. 

(shot), nm. [Both Shot and , 
used a4 the plural.) (From shoot (w 
A. Sax, gescot, an arrow.) 1. The act 
ing; discharge of a firearm or othi 


weapon. 
He caused y thof of his greatest 
be made at the king's ariny. = ci 


Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the stot beard round the world, 
2. A missile, particularly a ball co 
The term shot is generally appli 
solid proseceaes and to hol 
jectiles without bursting charges 
ordnance spheres of stone were ¢ 
used, but lead and iron balls wi 
wards substituted. The introdt 
rifled firearms has led to the alr 
versal adoption of elong shot 
shot, | 
rojectile may be used with or w 
Pursting charge, as it is cast holl 
to answer the functions elther of | 
shell. Spherical shot of cast-iron 
retained in use for mortars or smc 
ordnance. Various kinds of she 
have been used, and are classified a 
to the material, according to form 
cording to structure and mode of o 
as, angel-shot, bar-shot, buck-ahot, cA 
casé-shol, canister, crossbar-shot, gr 
round-shol, eand-shet (which see) - 
arg nade rah on = 
pieces, dc., e by runt moa 
combined with a little arsenic t 
sieve or pouring it from a ladle w 
rated from the top of a hi 
a SHOT-TOWER) into water at the 
estream of metal breaks into dro 
become spherical. To obviate thet 
high tower various expedients hy 
“ante gh ks ane 
a tube up through which a T 
of air is driven, or dropping th: 
lead through a column of glycerine 
Aisance ‘iieuge which te pean 
stance thro w ; 
musket shot distant. 
A bow-.s4of from her bower-eaves 
He rode between the barley-aheaves, Ji 
Hence—5. Range; reach. 
Keep you in the rear of your affec: 
Out of the s4of and danger of desire. 
6. Anything emitted, cast, or thro 
‘Shots of rain." Kay.—7. In & 
among fishermen, the whole swee 
thrown out at one time; also, the 
of fish caught in one hanl of thi 
& One who shoots; a shooter; a mui 
as, he is the best shot in the comp 
little, lean, old, chapt, bald shot," 
used os a collective noun, ‘A { 
chosen shot.” Shak.—9, An inferio 
taken out of a drove of cattle or 
sheep; also, a young hog. See 
10. In weaving, a single thread of 1 
ried thro the warp at one ru 
shuttle.—11. In blasting, a charge o 
or other explosive in a blast-hole 
fired by a slow match—Shot of 
(naut), the splicing of two cables | 
or the whole length of two cab 
united.—A shot in the locker, mom 
pocket or at one's disposal. [Co 
My wife shall travel like a lady. sear 
ached in fae Jocber aaa RE FOR Sr ee 


Shot (shot), v.t. t. & pp. shots 
eine ‘to fond with sho ove 


oll, pound; ti,Sc.abune; f, £ 


" years. | 


(shot), m [A corruption of scot (which | 


e)) Areckoning, or a person's share of a 
s oare of expenses, a8 of 
a tive 


Te th the dleboose with precently; where for 
ee al of bvepence thes shale have dva thousand 
weed 


SS Gr ees Oh anes po. eae, 


Seranchor t (shot‘ang-kér), nm A “sheet- | 


shot belt (shorbelt). n. A leathern belt or | 


long pouch for shot worn over the shoulder 
i te pg and having a charger at the 


Shot-belted (shot’belt-ed), a Wearing 
a ahot—belt. ‘ ) 


Shot -cartridge (shot’kiir-trij), nm. <A car- 
pelle nt Lael 5 ne pi , &c., con- 
shot. dog? (abot! t’kloc) See piano ho 
o . A person w 
Tia mere clog on a company, but tolerated 
because he paid the shot for the reat. 

Keep your destance, ae Dene Pade ye 
my Sore B. Fornon, 
1. [A.Sax acedta, a shoo 
if ae ecgolan, to shoot, } 
the boi Rich. cri 

rtlally | 
ae J 


Thom} | could ‘scape sl in London, | fear 
eae Shak. 


Set alle or not to be injured by shot. 
"He that believes himself to be shot-free, 
and 80 Will ron among the hail of a battle." 
sultsn~< | Unpanistied:; ; uninjured; acot- 


Shot-garland (shot'gir-land), mn. Nawt. a 
oy cl a eens shot secured to the coam- 
and ledges round the hatchway of a 


— 

Ghot-gauge (shot’g4j), mn. An instrument 
for betting cannon ectilea. Shot- 

tr of Ivo Kinds ring es and cyl [Tr 


the larger but not through 
= afterwarda rolled through 
oy ieier genie. any jamming or sticking 
causes the rejection of the pro- 


(shot’glas),n In wearing, same 


as Cloth-prorer. 
Shot- ~gun (ahot’ gun), «=. A light, smooth- 
bored gun, especially designed for firing shot 
thort range; a fowling-piece. 

lot dischx n A bole made by a 


Cometre ted 

rt ar eceatsemneet 
Ghot-metal (shot'met-al), nm. An alloy of 
head Bai 


Retains (shot'plng), m A ta 
af wood driven into a shot-hole 
Bile 
yovided 


cere mal abi ee baie ng 
e cut-off 


nantity of the shares 
Shot prot the qnant ng Proof against 
aot; a eahale of eine ‘inmbided by shot. 
Merc arUp (shot'prop), mn. A wooden 
See corered wi with hemp to stop a 


Gaeta (hot rat), n A wooden rack io 

ane a certain qoantity of shot is kept. 
Piailk (shot Ik). mA silk stuff whose 
Pepand weft threads are of different colours 
edghebi cre tances of light tints under vary- 


Biers 


cone 
a Vossel's 


Chauerr. 


Shetied hottie anda. 1 Loaded with 


rat kind are em- | 


and arsenic 1, used for making | 


shot 


Shot-window 
window, chiefly filled wi 


shot over a cartridge: said of cannon. — 


| 2 Having a shot attached, ‘The serge 


cap and shotted chain of any galley-alave.’ 


t(shot'n), a. [Pp. of shoot] 1, Hav- 

ing ejected the spawn; as, a stotten herring. 
If h be fe the 

Scat suceocth wos om bakeaee lotta Blak 

@ Shot out of its socket; dislocated, na a 


bone. — Shotten milk, a local term for BOUT, 
curdled milk. 


Shot-tower (shot’tou-ér), n. A lofty tower 


for making shot ne Dee melted lead 
through a colander from the summit, which 
lobules, cools and hardens as it 
received into water or other 


(shot’win-dé 


forms into 


a board that 
opens and shuts, [Scotch.] 


Go to the rhof-awindew latantly Siw ot see how sasay 
there are of them. HY, Scott 


? A window projecting from the wall, 
Shough t ( 


kind of shaggy dog; 
a shock. 


Shoupahs, water and demi-wolves, are out 
All by the name of dogs. 


ashok), 7. 


Shough (shi), inter}. (See SH00.] metrat 


away: a cry used to scare away fowls, &c. 
ShougA, shangA! up to your coop, 
naw. Or Fi. 
Bee 


Should (shyd). The pret. of shail. 
Shoulder (ohst'dar), n, [0.E. shulder, 5c. 
ehowther, A 


Sax, sculdor, Dan. abulder, Sw. 
akuldra, Dp schouder, G. schulter, the shoul- 
cnr, the shoulder-blade; from root of shield, 

and signifying lit. a broad shield-like bone : 
comp. the other names ehield-bone, blade- 
bone, shoulder-dlade, and also 8c. spaul, 
O.Fr. espaule (Fr. épaule), . shoulder, from 
L. ula, from spatha, a wooden 
instrument. ] 1. The joint by which the arm 
of ahoman being or the ay begs Se a quad- 
rmped is connected with the the or in 
man, the projection formed by bones 

ed secapulm or shoulder-blades, which 
extend from the basis of the neck in a hori- 
rontal direction; the bones and muscles of 
this part ther,—%. The upper joint of 
the foreleg of an animal cut for the market; 


is, o shwulder of mutton.—Shoulder-af- et - 


ton sail, a triangular sail, so called from the 
peculiarity of its form, Tt is chiefly used to 
set on a boat's mast, The upper corner is 
sometimes converted into a gaff top-sail, 
which can be lowered behind the other part 
of the sail when required to diminish the 





Boat with Shoulder-of-mutton Sail. 


sees, of sail aloft.—% pl. The part of the 
uman <2 on which the head staricds ; 
we Ay eg Ae rt of the back; the part on 
which it is rion easy to carry ‘burdens. 

Thy head stands so tickle on thy. er ab that a 
milkmaid, if she be in love, may sigh | Shak, 

I take that burden from hick 
Or, lay on that shall make your shralders comek. 
Adown her rhon/aers fell her length of hair. 


Hence — 4. pl. Used as typical of sustaining 
power; the emblem of appre strength. 
: Weak shoulders overborne with burthening 
ate Shak. —5. That which resembles o 

man shoulder; a prominent or projectin 
part; a declination or slope; as, the shoul- 
der of a bill. 


re was coming over the shoulder of poe Her. 


More especially, a projection on an one ect, to 
or limit motion or form an abutment; 
a horizontal or rectangular projection from 


n 1 A small | 


Shoulder (ehél'dér), ot 4 


SHOUT 


the body of a thing: as, oO the butting-ring 
on the axle of a vehicle. The contraction 
of a lamp-chimnoy just ve the level of 
the wick. (c)In ca uit the square end of 
an object at the point where the tenon com- 
petoss, as of a spoke, the stile of a door, 
a In af pea the projection at the 
~ o ank of a type area. the face 
of the letter. O's In arche e broad 
part of an arrow —, In Tete the angle 
of a bastion included tetenn the face and 
flank. —7. In the leather trode, o name given 
to tanned or curried hides and kips, and 
also to Eni lish and foreign offal —The cold 
e act of receiving without cor- 
diality, coecialiy one with whom we have 
been on better terms; a cokl reception; as, 
to give a person the cold shoulder.—To put 
pod ghd ler fo the wheel, to assist in bear- 
ing a burden or ouaneeren a difficulty; ‘ to 
exert one's self; to ective help; to 
work personally, — oulder be 7 
phrase expresalve of united — and mt- 
tual co-operation and sup 
rs or thrust 


with the shoulder; to push * th violence. 


Around her numberless the rabble flow'd 
SAould rrug each other, for a sg 


2 To take nthe shoulder or shoulders: 
ag, to ah ra basket —3. Milif. to carry 
vertically at the side of the body and rest- 
ing against the hollow of the shoulder; as, 
to shoulder arms; to shoulder a musket, &c. 

‘Shoulder'd his crutch and showed how 
fields were won." Goldsmith, 


Shoulder (shél'dér), vi To push forward, 


as with the shou der foremost; to force 
one's way as through a crowd. "We ahoul- 
dered through the awarm.” Tennyson. 


shoulder-belt (shel'dér-belt), nA belt 


that across the shoulder, 
er-blade (shél’dér-blid}, mn The 
oy hor the ie cold or oma -bone, rer 

an angular, covering the hind part o 

the ribs: called by anatomists scapula and 

omoplate. 
I fear, sir, my s4on/aer-Made is out =6$SAab. 
ha 
projection on the shell to => 
vent rope that is rove 
throngh it from becoming 
jammed between the block 
and the yard. 

Shoulder-bone (shél'dér-bén), 
nm, The scapula; the shoulder- 
blade. ‘To see how the bear 
tore out his shoulder- bone." 

Shoulder-hiock. Shak, 

(ahdl’ dér- 


Shoulde 
klap-ér), n. One that claps another on the 
sou ler. as in familiarity or to arrest him; 


Shoulder- block (shor'dér- -blok), m Nawt. a 
large single block 





flack i ied, a Shoulder-clapper, one that coun- 


{The pasos of alleys. 
( Shouldered (shot'dérd), a. Havin a. Having shout 
ders ‘Thighed and shouldered 
panel footed like their stealing foam." 
ti 


| Shoulder-knot (shdl'dér-not), n. An orna- 


mental knot of ribbon or lace worn on the 
shoulder, an epaulet. 


Before they were a month in town, great Shonlde F- 
duets came up; Mraight, was shondder 
dtuotr, Swit. 

Shoulder-pegged (shél'dér-pegd), a Ap- 
Plied to horses that are gourdy, etl, and 


almost without motion. 

Shoulder-pitch peed M pee n. The pro- 

cess Which terminates the spine of the sen- 
la, and is articulated with the clavicle; 
éeacromion, Colgrave 

Shoulder - shotten (slidl’ dér-shot-n), a 


Sprainedin the shoulder, asa horse, ‘Sw “i 
in the hack and shoulder-shotten.” shal 

Disloca- 
e humerus 


Shoulder-slip (shdl'dér-slip), m. 
tion of the shoulder or of 
The horse will take eo moch care of himself as to 
come off with ouly a surain of a showlder-aliy. Swit. 
Shoulder-splayed (ehdl'dér-splid), a. Ap- 
plied to a hurse when he has given his 
shoulders auch a violent shock as to dislo- 
cate the shoulder-joint 
Shoulder-strap (sbél'dér- strap). n. Aastrap 
weet on or over the ehoulder, either to 
pport the dress or for ornament, OTF 05 a 
iafiee of distinction. 
(shdél’dér-rensh), nm. A 
wrench ia the shonlder. 
Shout (shout), e.& [Perhaps a softened 
form scoul, or onomatopoetic; comp. 
shoo! and hoot. ] To utter a sudden and 





ch chain; @h, Se. loch: g.g0; §, fob; 


h, Fr. ton; : ng, sing; 


#H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kerr. 


SHOUT 


loud outery, as in joy, triumph, or exalta- 
tion, to animate soldiers in an onset, to 


draw the attention of some one at a dis- | 


tance, or the like. 
When ye hear the sound of the trumpet, all the 
people shall sAsn! with a great shout. o&. Vi. 5. 


—To shout at, to deride or revile with 
shouts. 


That man would be rAeuted af that should forth in | 


his te 's though bot rent, not dis- | 
comnred apes Bs Halt, 
Shout (shout), m A loud burst of voice or 
voices; a vehement and sudden outcry, par- 
ticularly of a multitude of men, expressing 
joy, triumph, exultation, or animated c.vur- 
age, ke. ‘Applause and universal shout.’ 


The Rhodians seciag the enenly turn shake hat hacks, 


gare a great stows in sion. 


Shout (shout), «f To tier with a dhoat 
angen with ouf; os, he shouted owt his 


Shouter (shout'ér), m=. One that shouts. 


Shouther (shyrH'ér), n. Shoulder, (Scotch. ] | 


Shouting (shouting), nm The act of shout-— 
ing: a loud outcry expresalve of joy or ani- 
mation. 2 Sam. vi. 15, 

Pris 


Shove (shiny) 8 v.t, pret. & pp, shoved; 
[A. Bax. scedfan, scdyfan, 0. 
son Icel, wkifa, D, schuioen, O.H.G, and 


Goth. stivban, GO. echieben, to shove, From — 


this stem comes shovel.) 1. To drive along 
by the direct application of strength with- 
out a sudden impulse; particularly, to 
#0 as to make a slide or move along 
the surface of another body, either by the 
hand or by an instrument; as, to 
bottle sone a table; to shove a table along 
the floor; to hove a boat into the water. 
‘Shoring back this earth on which I sit.' 
Dryden. 

The hand could pluck ber back that sAvra' her 
om. Sune, 


2 To push aside; to press against; to jostle. 
He used to sary and elbow his fellow-servants to 
get near his mistress. A rintanor, 


—To shove away, to push to a distance; to 
eck off. * Shove away the worthy bidden 

" Milton.—To ahove by, to push away; 
to delay or to reject. 'Offence’s gilded hand 
may shove by justice." Shak.—To shove off, 
to thrust or push away; ‘to cause to move 
from shore by pushing with poles or oars; 
as, to shove of a boat.—T'o shove down, to 
overthrow by pushing. 

w a are Sr. Paul’ 

ero SER Gk OSES One Arbuthnot. ; 


shovel will 


bes 


70 


in great quantities. 
Seacuehhanes ciel te they swim along the waters. 


Derha ew, 
—To shovel up, (a) to throw up with a 
shovel. (6) To cover up with earth with a 
spade or shovel. 


Oh! who would fight and march and countermarch, 
éhot for aixpence in a battle- 
And sAereti‘d wp into a bloody trench? Teamy ron, 


} Regrets) (shuv'el-ird), m. Same us Sho- 


| Shovel-board (shuvel-bérd), m 1 A kind 


of game More common gor than now; 
shove-board (which —2 A favourite 
game aboard ship played by shoving with a 
cue wooden discs go t ey shall rest in 
one of nine squares y chained on the deck. 
velful (shuv'el-fyl), m. As much as a 
sik, — wien Hk to fill iS erie 
*~=Bho hat (shuv’el-hat), n. at nh 
broad brim turned up at the sides, aud pro- 


Jecting in front like a shovel, worn by cler-— 


of the Church of England. *Walk- 
as became a heneficed priest, under the 

canopy of a shovel-hal,” C. Bronte, 
masons of ishuv’el-Ar),n, 1.00e who shovels, 
ae A eee of duck (4 
aie), remarkable for the length and 
nal expansion of the bill IJtis a win- 
ter > visitenb to the British Teles, is about 
® inches in length, and has beautifully 


cared plumage. 
Show ‘ge wel. ae showed; pp. shown or 
| sho Tt (a aloo written 


| Bhew, Shswed, Skew. [A. Sax. scoduniah, 


shove a | 


Shove shuv), oi. 1. To push or drive for- | 


urge a conrse.—2. To push «ff; to 
ne in a hoat by means of a pole or oar 


which reaches to the bottom of the water: | 


the oar, 


often with of pr acess 
inacabved his quent on hearth and sheved,/rom wm shove 
iar 


Shove (shuv),. 1. The act of shoving, push- 
ing, or preasing by strength without a sud- 
den impulse; a push. 

I rested two minutes and then gare the yn an 
other sAgwe, Smyth 


2 The central woody portion of the stem of | 


flax: the boon. 


Shove-board (shav')érd), mn. A mers af | 


or shoving piapes 
with the view of 
aie ees marks; also, the board on 

which ® game waa played. At one time 
it was Blaved.s with silver groats, hence the 
old nmune me arent Called also Shovel- 
board, Shujile-bon 

Shove - groat Caltuv’grot), n. Bee SHOVE- 
BOARD, 


ane him down, Bardolph, like a se erent 
Bhovel Gor [From mone: A. Bax ro 


game played by pushir 
of pth cocoa along a board wi 


geofl, D L.G. echtyfel , Dan ekool, G. 
ufel,a shovel. Seealso P.] An instru- 
ment consisting of a scoop or hollow 


blade with a handle, used for taking up and 
removing a quantity of loose substances = 
gether, as coals Pigs loose earth, a gravel, 
corn, money, The construct 

shovels ia pa a very much varied 
adapt them for their particular purpo 
A fire shovel is an uteusil for taking o coals, 
ra le fee ARE Og ot 

and remeowv 

eaily of wood. ih 
Bhovel (shnv'el), of pret. & pp. shoveled ; 
ppr. shorelling. 1. To take up and throw 
with a shovel; as, to shovel earth into a | 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, iets her; 


| —To show forth, to manifest; to publish; to 
of, to eet | 


pine, pin; 


Show Lee vi 1. Tu appear, to 
visible, 


D. schouwen, Dan. skue, G. schauen, Goth. 
scarjan, to view, look at, inspect, de. : sup- 
posed to be from a root ekaw or akan, which 
appears without the « in L ecaveo, to take 
care, caulus, E. cautious.) 1 To exhibit = 
present to the view: ; to place in sight; 
isplay. 
Go thy way, shew thyself to the priest. Mat, vill 4 
Not higher that hill, wor wider, looking rr ga 
Whereon for different cause the fempler bet 


Our wr ep teh wiklermess, 
To sé bi all earth fe kingdoms tnd thar) 


2 To let be seen; to disclose; to nl 
not to conceal. 
All the more it secks to hide a rst 
The bigyer bulk it stones. Aad, 


or into weark, or ont of a pit —2 To . 


atula or RAynchas- | 








Bhow (shd), 


Show - 


SHOWER 


2. To appear; to look; to be in appearance. 
Just such she shows before a rising storm. Dryaira. 

How the birch-trees, clothed with on white and 
gilstening bark, # showed like 


ormkall May. 
a+ To become or suit well or iil 


My lord of York, it better JAcw'd with you Séad 
—To show of, to make a show; to display 


one’s self. 

. L. The act of showing or 
exhibiting to the view; the exposure or ex- 
hibition to view or notice. 

I lowe not lew, though less the show appear. Shab 
2 Appearance, whether true or false. 


Flowers distill'd, though t with winter ro 
Leese lwt their thew; 1 a ber Subatance sill 
week 


But now they by their own vain boasts were ty'd 
And fore’d at least in s4ew, to prise it more, 


Drepaen, 
8. Ostentatious display or parade; pomp. 
Nor doth his grandeur and majestic cA 
ed magmifictnce, 


Of luxury, thenugh 
Allure mine eye. Afiiten, 


I envy none their pagesntry and rAew. Foung. 
4. An object attracting notice; an aspect 


in our large temples with the sAems of 
And not our streets with war, 


The city itself makes the noblest show of any in 
the world. Addison, 

5. A sight or spectacle; an exhibition; a 
play; specifically, that which is shown for 


a travelling show; a flower-chow; 
Sen " Traake shows Shak. 


delightful ; on, 
sane cae 
6. Semblance; likeness. ‘In show plebeian 
angel calstan ¢ Rl ritical presence pretence. 
pla > pretex 
‘For a show make long prayers." Luke x2 


= short exile must for raze precede. Dryer. 
68. A mucous discharge, streaked with blood, 
which takes place one, two, or three days 
before a woman falls into ee —<A show 

hands, a raising of hands, as a means of 


| fndicating the sentiments of a meeting upon 


tion. 
(sho’bil), n. A placard or other 
advertisement, usually | conutaining— 


announcements of | 


some pro 


| Show-box (shd’boks), nA box con 


8. To communicate; to reveal; to gone aome object or objects of curiosity, c 


known; to disclose. 
1 was afraid, and durst not s4ew you twine opinion. 
Job auaii. 6, 
O, let me live, 
And all the secrets of our camp I'll shew. Shak, 
Know, T am sent 
To stow thee what shall come in fulure poi 
raha, 
4. To prove; to manifest; to make apparent 
or clear by evidence, reasoning, tc.; to ex- 
plain; as, to show a peraoi's error. 
His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire, 
Shows his hot courage and his high desire. Shad, 
skew my duty by my timely care. = Drjder. 
6. To inform; to teach; to instruct. 
The time cometh when 1 shall oo more “ey unto 


u in proverbs, but I shall sAo~ you plainly of the 
father. Jn. avi. 35 


6. To point ont to, as a guide; hence, to 


guide or usher; to conduct; aa, to show a 


person into a room, 
Thou shalt s4ew them the way in tt ney Pal must 
walk, Eu. uv 
Come, good sir, will you s4ew me to this house? 
7. To bestow; to confer; to afford; as, to 
fhow favour or mercy on Ay eraon, ‘To 
show justice," Shak, * Felix, willing to show 
the Jews a pleasure." Acts xxiv. 27. 
That mercy | to others sen, 
That wercy slurw to me. Pepe. 
&. To explain; to make clear; to interpret; 
to expound. " Interpreting of dreams, and 
showing of hard sentences.’ vy. 12 — 
0. To indicate; to point out. 
Why stand we longer shivering under fears, 
That sure no ev t death ? afition, 


proclaim. 1 Pet. ii. &—T'o show 
of; to exhibit in an ostentatious manner; 
as, to show af 
show up, (a) to show the way up or to an 
nudience of some one; as, wp that 
gentleman, sir. (b) To expose; to hold up 
to RDNA ToTeLan, to ridicule, or to con- 


tempt; as, the power which public at aber 
jets a of showi p private individuals 
ought not to be recklesal ¥ exercised. |Colloy. | 


become 


The fire i’ the dint 


Shes not till it be struck. Shak, 


néte, not, move; taibe, tub, byl; 


one’s accomplishments —To | 





ahower (shou’ér), m. 


oil, pound; 


hela bread (shé’bred), A the Ti 
nm Among 

bread ae exhibition; the loaves of tecnd 
which the priest of the week placed before 
the Lord on the golden table in the sanctu- 
ary. They were made of fine flour unleav- 
ened, and changed every Sabbath. The 
loaves were twelve in number, and 
sented the twelve tribes of Lsrael. ey 
were to be eaten by the priest only. Written 
also Shew-bread. 


Show -card (shdé’kird),n <A tradesman’ 


card making an annoupcement; o card on 
which patterns are exhibited in a shop. 


Show-case (shd’kis),n. A case or box with 


plates of glass on the top or front, within 
which delicate or valuable articles are placed 
for exhibition. 


Shower (shotr). 1. One who shows or 


exhibita. —2. That w 
Wickliffe. 


hich shows, aaa mirror. 


[0.E. showre, —, 

A.Sax. ectir, IceL sktr, w. etur, 0. B.G. sear, 
a shower, a tempest; G. échawer, a shower, 
. shuddering At 5 othe skiuran, to = * 

ve violently; wur, a passin 
iliness; Sc. shower, a throe, as in childbirth. 
The root-meaning may be in Goth. eriuran, 
to move violently, hence a tem a throe, 
a dosent 1. 4 Sail of aes of seart Or wnt 

at duration: mean- 

ny vias used alone, but we may also say 4 
shower of snow. 


Fall on me like a silent dew, 
Chr like th 


flowers. 


2A Peres ay of payed in thick and fast eucces- 
sion; os, a shower of darts or arrows: .> 
shower of stones —3. A copiuus supply be- 


stowed ; liberal distribution. 
5 Highland ! 
Of beauty is thy ely dower, i ordrweeth. 
Shower (shou'ér se 1. To water with a 
shower or with to wet co 
with tabs. * Dieusive und sbener the ancth, 
Milton.—2 To pour down and 


copiously 
rapiilly; to bestow liberally; to distribute 
or scatter in abundance. 


ae their naked limbs the roof 
‘ flowery 


u, Sc. abune; §, 8c. fey. 


SHOWER 


Corsar’s favour, 
Tha sasu'vs down greatness on his friends, 
ad ddison, 
He spoke not, only shonver’d 
His oriental gifts on every one. Tennyson. 
Shower (shon‘ér), vz. To rain in showers; 
to fall as a shower; as, tears showered down 
his cheeka. 
Dewn saoetevy the gambolling waterfalls. Tes yson. 


Shower-bath (shou’ér-bath), n. A bath in 
which water is showered upon the person 
from above; also, the apparatus for pouring 
upon the body a shower of water. 
fhoweriness (shon’ér-i-nes), n. The state 


of being sho , 
Showerleas (shon’ ér- les), a Without 


shwern =Armetrong. 
Sho (shou’ér-i),a. Baining in showers; 
ng with frequent falls of rain. Addi- 


wA 

Show-glass (shd’gias), n. <A glass in or by 
mans of which anything is seen; a show- 
man’s glass; @ mirror. 

Showily (shoi-li), adv. Ina showy manner; 
pompously; with parade. 

fhowinesa (shd’i-nes), n. State of being 
Y; pompousness; great parade. 
Showing (shd’ing), n. A presentation to 
eshibition; representation by words. 

The first remark which sugyests itself is, that on 
tii shoreng, the notes af least of private banks are 
pot @oney. F. S. Mill. 

Showish (shd’ish), a Splendid; gaudy; 
oitentatious. [Rare.) 

The escutcheons of the company are showish, and 
wi bok magnificent. Swit. 
Showman (ahé’man), n. One who exhibits 


North ( Plutarch’s sve) of the Gree 
word gymnasion, gymnasium, adopted by 
‘The common show-place where 
they exercise.” Ant. ¢ Cleop. iii 6. See 
GYM ASIC. 
Show-room (shd’rim), n 1 A room or 
apartment in which a show is exhibited. 
Tee dearf kept the gates of the show-room. 
Arbuthnot 
£ A room or ent, as in a warehouse 
or the like, where goods are displayed to 
the best advantage to attract purchasers, 
of ip a hotel an apartment set aside for 
the use of commercial men in which they 
can exhibit samples to their customers. 
Show-stone (sho’stén),n. A glass or crystal 
ball by means of which fortune-tellers have 
pmfessed to show future events. 
Showy (sho'l), a. Making a great show or 
sppearance; attracting attention; splendid; 
gaudy; gay; ostentatious; brilliant. 
_ The men would make a present of everything that 
S rich and show; to the women. Addison. 


Men of warm imaginations neglect solid and sub- 
itastial happiness for what is showy and superficial 
sone, 


&rx. Splendid, gay. gaudy, gorgeous, fine, 
magnificent, grand, stately, sumptuous, 
pous, ostentatious 
¢ (shrag), =. [Probably a softened 
form of scrag, a branch or stump.] A twig 
Sevag (aren. t. Tolop. Huloe 
¢ (shrag). v. o lop. & 
¢ (8 ‘ér), n One who lops; 
ous who trimstrees. Huloet. 
Shram t (shram), v.¢. To cause to shrink or 
shrivel, as with cold; to benumb. [Local } 
Shrank (shrangk), pret. of shrink. 
His generous nature sArank from the indulgence 
da sorrow, Prescott. 

, proad and self-willed as he was, shran&, 
an akon reason, from a conflict with the roused 
sptrtt of the nation. Macanlay. 

Shrap,t Shrapet (shrap, shrip), n. A 
baited with chaff to invite birds. 
. Bedell 
Shrapnel-shell (shrap’nel-shel), n. [After 
General Shrapnel, the inventor.) A shell 
Slled with bullets and a small bursting 
charge jast sufficient to split the shell open 
and release the bullets at any given point, 
generally about 80 yards before reaching 
the object aimed at. After opening, the 
ballets and fragments fly onwards in a 
shower with the remaining velocity of the 
abell, and when fired against bodies of 
troops the effect under favourable circum- 
stances ig great. Called also Spherical 
Casr-shot. 
Shrread- head (shred’hed), n. The same as 
Jerkin-head (which see). 
Shred (shred), v.t. pret. & pp. shred; ppr. 
akredding. [A. Sax screddian, to shred; 
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Sc. screed, a piece torn off; O.Fris. skréda, 
D. schrooden, 0. H.G. serétan, to tear. 
Shroud is froin this stem.) 1. To tear or cut 
into small pieces, particularly narrow and 
long pieces, as of cloth or leather; to tear or 
cut into strips; to strip.—2.+ To prune; to 
lop; two trim. 
Shred (shred), n. 1 A long narrow piece 
torn or cut off; a strip; any torn fragment. 
A beggar might patch up a garment with such 
shreds as the word throws neue: Pope. 


2. A fragment; a piece; as, shreds of wit. 


His pan ic is made up of half a dozen shreds 
like a schoolboy’s theme. Swift. 
Shre (shred’ing), n. L A cutting 


into shreds. —2 That which is cut off; a 
piece. ‘A number of short cuts or shred- 
dings.’ Hooker.—3. pl. In carp. short, light 
pieces of timber, fixed as bearers below the 
roof, forming a straight line with the upper 
side of the rafters. 

Shreddy (shred’i), a. Consisting of shreds 


or fragments. 

Shrediess (shred‘les), a. Having no shreds. 

Shreetalum (shré’ta-lum), n. An East 
Indian name for the taliput palm (Corypha 
umbBraculifera). Cyc. of India. 

Shrew (shr6), n. (O.E. shrewe, wicked, evil, 
a wicked or evil person (the shrewe was the 
devil, the evil one); hence the obsol. shrewe, 
shrewen, to curse, to beshrew, whence the 
adjective shrewd. The word seems to occur 
in A. Sax. only as the name of the mouse, 
sereaica, the shrew-mouse, lit. the evil or 
venomous mouse. It is allied probably to 
Dan. skraa, G. schrag, oblique, awry. ] 
1. Originally, a wicked or evil person of 
either sex, a malignant, spiteful, or cantan- 
kerous person, but now restricted in use to 
females; a woman with a vile temper; a 
virago; a termagant; u scold. 

Come on, fellow; it is told me thou art a shrew. 
Bp. Still. 
By this reckoning he is more a shrew than she: Shak, 
The man had got a sAvew for his wife, and there 
could be no quiet in the house with her. 
Sir R. LE strange. 
2. A shrew-mouse. 
Shrew t (shré), v.4 To beshrew; to curse. 
SArew me, 
If I would lose it for a revenue 
Of any king's in Europe. Shak, 
-ash (shri’ash), . An ash-tree into 
a hole ir the body of which a shrew-mouse 
has been plugged alive. Its tw or 
branches, when applied to the limbs of 
cattle, were formerly supposed to give them 
immediate relief from the pains they en- 
dured from a shrew-mouse having run over 
them. See RANPIKE. 

Shrewd (shrod), a. [Originally much the 
same in sense as cursed or curat, from old 
shrewe, to curse, shretce, evil. See Shea 
1. Having the qualities of a shrew or wicke 
person; evil; iniquitous. 

Is he skrewd and unjust in his dealings with ut 
2 . 


2. Vixenish; scolding; shrewish. 
When she's angry she is keen and shrewd. Shak. 


3 Vexatious; troublesome; annoying; pain- 
ful; mischievous. 
Every of this happy number 
That have endured sArewd days and nights with us 
Shall share the good of our returned fortune. SAad. 
No enemy is so despicable but he may do a bodya 
shrewd turn, Sir R. LD Birrange. 
4. Sly; cunning: artful; arch. ‘That shrewd 
and knavish sprite.’ Shak.—5. Astute; sa- 
gacious; discriminating ; discerning; as, a 
shrewd man of the world.—6. Involving or 
displaying an astute or sagacious judgment; 
as, 2 shrewod remark. ‘ Shrewd, keen, prac- 
tical estimates of men and things.’ VW. 
Black. {The word is now hardly used ex- 
cept in the last two senses. ]—SyYwn. Sly, cun- 
ning, arch, subtle, artful, astute, sagacious, 
discerning, acute, keen, penetrating. 
Shrew (shréd'li),adv. (See SHREWD.] In 
a shrewd manner: (a) ina high or mischiev- 
ous degree; mischievously; destructively. 
This practice hath most sArewdly passed upon 
ee. Shak. 


th 
@) Vexatiously; annoyingly; sharply; some- 
what severely. 


The obstinate and schismatical are like to think 
themselves sArewd/y hurt by being cut from that 
body they chose nat to be of. South. 


Yet seem'd she not to wince though enrewaly pani. 
ryden, 
(c) Sharply; painfully; keenly. 
The air bites shrewdly; itis very cold. Shad. 
d) Astutely; in a discerning or discriminat- 


ng manner; sagaciously. ‘ Any man at first 


hearing will shrewdly suspect.’ Locke. 


Shrew-mouse (shré’mons), n. 


SHRIEK-OWL 





Shrewdness (shrid’nes), n. The state or 
quality of being shrewd ; as, (a) sly cunning; 
archness. , 

The neighbours round admire his shrewdness 
For songs of loyalty and lewdness. Sart. 
Ae, Mischievousness ; vexatiousness; pain- 

fulness. (c)t Wickedness; iniquity. 

Forsothe the erthe is corupt before God and is ful- 
filled with shrewdnes. Wickliffe. 
(d) Sagactousness; sagacity; the quality of 
nice discernment; as, a man of great shrewd- 
ness and penetration. 

Shrewish (shro’ish), a. Having the quali- 
ties of a shrew; given to exhibitions of ill- 
temper; vixenish: said of women. 

My wife is shrewitsh when I keep not hours. Shad. 


Shrewishly (shri‘ish-li), adv. In a shrew- 
ish manner; peeve: ill-naturedly. ‘He 
speaks very z. paca Shak. 

Shrewishness (shri‘ish-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being shrewish. 

I have no gift in shrewishness, 
Iam a right maid for my cowardice. Shak. 

Shrew-mole(shré’m6l),n. Aninsectivorous 
mammal (Scalups aquaticus) found in North 
America. The muzzle is long and cartila- 

nous at its tip, and the nose is proboscis- 
ike. The claws of the fore-feet are long 
and powerful, and well adapted for burrow- 
ing. The outer ears are undeveloped, and 
the eyes are small The fur is fine and 
closely set, like that of our mole. The 
length of the animal is about 7 inches. It 
is usually found near rivers and streams, 
and burrows much like the common mole. 

[A. Sax. 

scredwa, ashrew-mouse. The name is equi- 

valent to venomous mouse, their bite hav- 
ing been believed to be fatal. See SHREW.] 

A harmless little animal, resembling a 

mouse, but belonging to the genus Sorex, 

order Insectivora, while the mice proper 
belong to the Rodentia. The common shrew 
or shrew-mouse (S. araneus) may be easily 





Coinmon Shrew-mouse (Sorex araneus). 


distinguished by its prolonged movable 


muzzle and ite reddish-brown fur. It is 
about 4 inches long, the square-shaped tail 
taking up half of this measurement. It 
feeds upon insects and their larve, and 
inhabits dry places, making a nest of leaves 
and grasses. These little animals are ve 
voracious, often killing and devouring eac 
other. In former times its bite was con- 
sidered venomous, while its body, variously 
treated, was regarded as a cure for many 
complaints. Besides the common shrew- 
mouse, two other species, the water-shrew 
and the oared-shrew, inhabit this country. 
The habita of both are aquatic, as their 
names import. 

Shrich,t v.i Toshriek. Chaucer. 
Shriek (shrék), v.ii (A softened form of 
screak (which see), and parallel with screech, 
only in the latter the final guttura) is soft- 
ened, while in this it is the initial guttural 
that is softened.} To utter a sharp shrill 
cry; to scream, as in a sudden fright, in 


horror or anguish. 
It was the owl that sArick'd. Shak, 
At this she sAriehed aloud. Dryden. 


Shriek (shrék), n. <A sharp shrill outcry or 
scream, such as is produced by sudden 
terror or extreme anguish; a shrill noise. 

A solitary sAviea, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in hisagony. Ayron. 
My pulses closed their gates with a shock on 
my heart as I heard 
The shrill-edyed shriek’ of a mother divide the shud- 
dering night. Tennyson. 


Shriek (shrék), v.¢. To utter with a shriek 


or with a shrill wild cry. 
On top whereof aye dwelt the ghostly owl, 
Shrvehing his baleful note. Spensev 


She sdrieked his name to the dark woods. Afovre. 
Shrieker (shrék’ér), n. One who shrieks. 
siriek ow? (shrék’oul), n. Same as Screech- 

ow 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c loch; g,g0; §, jod; 


h, Fr. ton; ng,sing; 98, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SHRIEVAL 
Ghrieval (shrév’al), a. Pertaining to a 
sheriff. 
Shrievalty (shrév‘al-ti), ». [From shrieve, 


a sheriff.) ' office or jurisdiction of a 
sheriff, 
Tt was ordained by 78 Edw, I, that the people shall 


have election of sheriff in every shire, where the 
vit is not of inheritance. Hlackstong. 


Shrievet (shrév), n. Sheriff. 


Now may'rs and sens all hush'd and satiate lay. | 


Shrieve (shrév), ri Same as Shrive, 
It is the Hermit good ! 
He'll rAricoe my soul, he'll wash away 
The al “4 


& bigod Cat 
Shrift (shrift), n. . 
di, to receive confession. See SHRIVE.] 

1. Confession made to a priest; as, to make 
shrift to a priest. 

SAry? was no of the Church of England 
tem, yet she pedtiy aimouished the dying enineat 
to confess his sins to a divine, and empowered her 
ministers to soothe the departing soul by an absolu- 
tion which breathes the nina 


Afiraslny 
2. The priestly act of shriving; absolution. 
I will give him a present sary? and advise him for 
a better place. Shak, 
Shrift-father (shrift'fi-ruér),n <A father 
shright? (ahetty shir ked 
irieked., 
ind nh (shrit),m. Ashriek, S§ , 
(shrik), n. [From its harsh shriek: 
ing cry.) A general name applied to the 
members of a family (Laniidm) of insessorial 
birds belonging to the dentirostral division 
of the order. The family is conveniently 
divided into two groups, the Laniinm, or 
true shrikes, and the Thamnophilinw, or 
buah-shrikes. The genus Lanius ia distin- 
guished by the broad base of the bill, which 





Great Gray Shrike |Loniur evenbilfor) 


is hooked at the bin. The nostrils, which 
are situated Jaterally, are surrounded by 
liristles. The fourth quill bees 9 in the 
wings, and the tail is of grad or conical 
oe. The great gray shrike (L. exewbifor) 
makes its appearance in Britain during the 
winter. This species is coloured gray on 
the upper and white on the under parts; 
the quills of the tall being black with white 
tips. whilat a band of black crosses the fore- 
head, surrounds the eyes, and terminates at 
the earcovers. The average length is about 
for 10 inches The food consista of mice, 
shrew-mice, small birda, f , and insects; 
and these birds have the habit of impaling 
their prey on thorns or & ding it on 
the branches of trees, in order to tear it to 
pleces with greater ease, a habit which has 
obtained for them the name of butcher- 
birds. The red-backed shrike (Loniuve or 
Hnneoctonus collurio), a sammer visitant to 


Britain, is our most common species. Its 





Porked-tai! Crested Shrike (Divcrwrus cristafus) 


average length isGor7 inches. A popular 
name for it (and also for other apecies) is 


[A. Sax. serift, from | 


of the old religion. | 
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nine creatures together before beginning to 
eat them. The woodchat shrike (L. or E. 
Fdg id sometimes appears in Britain. In 
the Thamnophilinm, or tree-shrikes, the bill 


is long and an arched keel, the tip 
being hooked and bristles existing at the base. 
Some of the species attain a length of from 12 


to 13 inches. They are common in South Ame- 
rica. The name of drongos or drong kea 
has been giveu to certain birds allied to the 
shrikes, and daa the family Dicrurinw 
(which see). The forked-tail crested shrike, 


a bird inhabiting Indla, about 10 inches in | 


length, is an example of these. 

Shrill (shril), a. (Also by metathesis shirl, 
softened from an older svrill; 3c. sfirl, a 
screech or shrill sound, to make a shrill 
sound; N. skryla, to cry in a high note; 
L.G. werell, G. echrill, shrill. Probably ono- 
matopoetic in origin. Shill is also a form. ] 
1. Sharp or acute in tone; having a piercing 
sound: as, a akrill voice; shrill echoes. ‘The 
shrill matin song of birds on every bough." 
Milton.—%. Uttering an acute sound; os, a 
shrill trumpet. 

Shrill (shril), v.% [G. achrillen, Sw. skrilla. 
See above.) To utter an acute piercing 
sound. 

Break we our pipes that sArif‘d as loud as lark, 
m Maer, 
The shattering trumpet sAri/ierh high. 

Shrill (shril), v.t. 

shrill sound. —2. To utter in a shrill tone. 
The blood-red light of dawn 

Flared on her face, she s4riiing * Let me die!" 

Jenny ren. 


Shrill (shril), nn A shrill sound. 


naer, 
Shrill-edged shril’ejd), a. Acute, sary. or 
piercing in Airy ithe shrill-edged shriek 
wOTL, 


of a mother." rt eorka), 

Shrill-gorged go a. 
gorge or throat that gives a shrill or acute 
sound; having a clear or high-pitched voice 
ornote, ‘The shrill lark." Shak. 

pa8 (ehril’nes), n. The quality of 

being shrill; acuteness of sound; sharpness 
or fineness of volce. 

Shrill-tongued (shril’tungd), @. Having a 
shrill ee Rh shrul-tongued Fulvia 


ecolds. 


/Shrill-voiced (shril’voist), a. Having a 


| Shrimp- net (shrimp'net), n. 


the nine-kiler, from a belicf that it impales | 


Fite, fur, fat, fall; | mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; _tdbe, tub, byl; 


shrill or piercing volce, 
What storifi-rewced suppliant makes this one ery? 
T*#. 


(shrilli), ade. Ina shrill manner; 
acutely; with a sharp sound or voice, 
Mount up aloh, my muse; and now more sha ily 
sing. De A, Mere 
Bhrilly (sbril'), @ Somewhat shrill 
Some kept upastrii{y mellow sound. A’aagr. 


Shrimp (shrimp), ». [Prov.E. shrimp, any- 
thing enall 


ingly to, to 
tity. The word is allied to A. Sax. serym- 
man, to wat a wither, G. schruinpfen, to 
shrivel; perhaps also to E. erwmple, D, krim- 
pen, to wrinkle, shrink, diminish] 1. A 
small crustacean of the genus Crangon, 
order Decapoda, and sub-order Macroura, 
allied to the lobster, crayfish, and prawn. 
The form is elongated, tapering, and arched 
as if humpbacked. The claws are not large, 
the fixed finger being merely a small tooth, 
the movable floger hook-shaped; the beak 
is very short, which distinguishes it from 
the prawn; and the whole structure is deli- 
cate, almost translucent. The common 
shrimp (C. vulgaris) is abundant on our 
sandy beaches; it ia about 2 inches long, of 
a nish tog sole dotted with brown. 
It burrows in the sand, and is taken in large 
numbers by a drag-net, being esteemed ns 
an article of food. Various allied forms 
belonging to different genera are also called 
by this name.—2 A little wrinkled person; 
a dwarfiah creature; o manikin: in con- 
tempt. 
Tt cannot be this weak and writhled sArinay 
Would strike such terrorto hisenemies, J 
Shrimp! (shrimp), v.¢4. (See the noun.] To 
contract; to alirink., 
Shrimper (shrimp'ér), a. A fisherman who 
catches shrimps. 
A small. 


meshed bag-net, mounted on a hoop and 
le, for catching shrimps. 
shrine (shrin), #. 
scrine (which see).] 1. A reliquary or box 
for holding the bones or other remains of 
departed saints. The primitive form of the 
shrine was that of a amall church with a 
high-ridged roof. (See woodcut.) Shrines 
were often richly ornamented with gold, 


ener. | 
1. To cause to give a. 


Having a | 


Ak, | 


Sc. acrimp, to deal out spar- | 
give to in insufficient quan- | 


(Softened from older | 


SHRIVALTY 


precious stones, and artistic ea) 
ae were generally plaved nea 
in churches,—2 A tomb of shriz 





a 
Portable Shrine, Malmesbury Al 


figuration: the mausoleum of a 
church; os, the shrine of 8t. Thor 
at Canterbury. 
Tt was a national as well as a rel u 
drew multitudes to the shrine 
8 Say who since the Canquest I 
rible to the foreign tyrants. 
Hence —3, Any sacred place or 
altar: a place or thing hallowe 
history or associations; as, a air 
Shrine of the mighty! can it ba 
That this is all remains of thee! 
Shrine (shrin), v.¢. pret. & pp. #h 
shrining. To place ina shrine; t 
' Shrined in hia sanctuary.” Mil 
thinks my friend is richly shrine 


HeTh, 

Bhrink (shringk), vi. pret « 
shrunk; pp. shrek and shrunk 
latter is now rather an adjec 
shrinking. (A.8ax. scrincan, 0.D. 
Sw. akrynka, toshrink. From roo! 
shrug. The same root non-nasal 
seen in D. schritken, to start back 
G. wechrecken, ereschrecken, to be 
1. To contract spontaneously; to 
drawn into less length, breadth, 
by an inherent quality; aa, wo 

nks in bot water; a flaxen 

line shrinks in a bhomid atmosph 

Water, water everywhere, 

And all the boards did sAriaé 
2. To shrivel; to become wrink!] 
traction, as the skin. ‘And i 
parchment in consuming fire.’ 
3. To withdraw, or retire, as fro 
to decline action from fear; to1 
fear, horror, or distrust. 


Feeble nature pos 
SArings back in danger, and forsake 


What ha natures r4rin+ at wit] 

The hard nhabitant contends is rigt 

4. To express fear, horror, or pal 
ging or contracting the body. 

V0 embrace him with a soldier's arm 

That he shall s4rév4 under my cour 

Enid s4rasck far back into herself, 


Shrink (shringk), vt. To cause t 
as, to shrink flannel by immersin 
ing water. ‘Shrink the corn it 
Mortimer,— 2%. To withdraw. 
Hammon shrinks his horn.” Milt 
—To shrink on, to fix firmly by. 
shrink, as the tire of a whee 
round acannon is shrunk on by 
lightly smaller than the part 
expandin hy pene ue it prgrlage r] 
Place, and then allowing i co 

Shrink (shringk), n. 1. The act 
ing; a spontaneous drawing int 

ass; contraction, ‘A shrink or | 

n the body,’ Woodward.—2 A 
ing from fear or horror; recoil. 

Not a sizh, a look, or sarin | 

The least felt touch of a degenerous |! 

Shrinkage (shringk’ij), n. 1. T 
tion of a oe ie ion com, 
by cooling, a8 metals, after being 
by desiccation or drying, astimb 
2 Diminution in value; as, e 
real estate. . 

Shrinker (shringk’ér), », One tl 
oue that withdraws from dange! 

rinking - head (shringk’ing- 
mass of molten metal to pour 
to compensate for the wg 
casting. Called alao aby 


I shringk’ ing - li), 
cTbrinking manoer; by shrtscing 
Bhrite (ahrit),» <A name of thi 
Shrivalty (shriv‘al-ti) See SH 


oi], pound; _ ti, Be. abune; F. 


SHRIVE 
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Sbrive (shriv), © & pret. shroce, shrived; pp. 
dénwt, civived; ppr surimnag, (A. Sax. acri- 
ja, gicrfan, to enjoin, to impose a duty 
apt. hence to Impose penance or rules for 


rolance, to shrive; sometimes regarded as | 


owed from L. acribo, to write, but its 
ccurrence and distinctive meaning, 


euly 
w well as the fact of its being originally a | 


erent veTb, render this very doubtful. It 
muy, however, be frum the aame ultimate 
not, orabl, whence alan Gr. graphé, to 


wit. The Latin word would seem, how- | 


ever, to have hod a considerable influence 
oo the curteaponding verb in the allied 
agus: comp. Teel. akrifa, to scratch, to 
paint, to write; Dan. akrire,to write.) 1.'lo 
nar or receive the confession of; to ad- 
ninwir confession to, as a priest does. 
‘He srives this woman." Shak.—2. To con- 
feunl absolve; to grant aleéolution to. 


Let me go hence, 
As! io seme chloivter's school of penitence, 
Aron these spores, that pave the way to heaven, 
Walk bareiuet. ol my guilty soul & 2 L 
Loag fellow. 


1 To confess: aseed reflexively. 
Bed call the ghostly man 
Heher, aad let me vArvte me clean and die, 


Tenmyren, 
Shrive (shriv), «= To administer confes- 
sa ‘Where holy fathers wunt to shrice.’ 


Shrivel (shriv’el), r.i pret. & pp. shriveled; 
Wt sirieelléng. (Probably based 

a nevl, to shrink or shrivel, 
dina; comp. Prov. E. shracel, dry wood, 
faggots | To eontract: to draw or be drawn 
into wrinkles; to shrink and form corru 


tom: as, a Jeaf ehricels in the hot sun; the | 


kin oriole with age. 
fbrivel (shrivel), ¢.t To contract into 
en to cause to ahrink into corruga- 


Aad cornea herbs on withering stems decay. 
Drvaien, 
Hi eyes, hefore they had their will, 
Were atrired a into darkness in his bead. 


Senay ron, 
+ nah aides pp. of #Arire. 
Shriver (shriv’ér), a Une who shrives; a 
f. 
When he was made a sArseer, twas for shrift. 


In the East Indies, oa 
T. 


~d aoe Sy aye 
e be tion of the good 
from the debased. Simmonds. 
Ehrood (shrol), 0 See SHROUD, vt 
Shroud (shroud), m [A Sax. serdd, an ar- 
de of clothing, a garment, a shroud; in 
the tastical sense directly from the kindred 
Seandinavian form: Icel. ekriéd, shrouds, 
tackle, gear, furniture, a kind of stuff; N, 
arid, shrouds, tackle. From root of shred.] 
L That which clothes, covers, protects, or 
conceals; a garment; a covering. ‘Swad- 
dled, a pew-Lorn, in sable shrouds.’ Sandya. 
‘Jora answers, through her misty skroud.' 
Byron —2 The dress of the dead; a wind- 
Ing-iheet «='The knell, the shroud, the 
Mattock, and the grave.’ Young,—3.+ A 
covered place serving fur a retreat or shel- 
tr, waiden or cave; also, a vault or crypt, 
i thet under a church ‘The shroud to 


Whieh he won his fair-eyed oxen.’ Chapman, | 


4 Sow one of a range of large ropes ex- 





toling from the head of « mast to the | 


right and left sides of the ship, to support 


‘Gat The shrouds, os well as the sails, | 


4, we denominated from the masts to 


| Bhroud-stop 


which they belong; they are the main, fore, 
and mizzen shrouds; the main-top- mast, 
foretop-mast, or mizzen-top-mast alrouids; 
and the main-top-gallant, pcb penent, 
or mizzen-top-gallant shrouds. ere are 
alao futtock shrouds, bowsprit shrouds, de, 
6. The branching top or foliage of a tree. 
Whartou.—6, One of the two annular plates 
at the periphery of a water-wheel which 
form the sides of the buckets 
Shroud (shroud), vt pret. & pp. shrowded ; 
per. ehrewdayw, 1. To shelter or conceal 
with a shroud or covering; to protect com- 
pletely; to cover; to hide; to veil, ‘Some 
tempest rise... to shrowd miy slime.’ 
ni, 
So Venus from prevailing Greeks did sArewd 
The hope of Rome, ariel kaivedd hima in a cleric. 


Inada. 
Beneath an abbey's roof 

One evening sumptucuwsly loclige ¢ the nent 

Humbly, in a religvous hospital ; 

Or haply s4revced in a hermit'’s cell NM ordriarth, 
2 To put a shroud or winding-sheet on; to 
dresa for the grave; tv cover, ag a dead 
body. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were s4roudea' in 
several folds of linen besmeared with gums, Aare. 


a. (See SHROUD, n. 6.) To lop the branches 
from. * By the time the tree was felled and 
shrouded” T. Hughes. Written also Shrood, 


‘Local. 
rtly ; shroud (shroud), ci To take shelter or 


rtly on | 


harbour. 
If your stray attendance be yet Jodg'd 
Or rhrcua within these limits, Aftifon, 


gi ager (shroud'ing) n The plates at 
the periphery of water-wheels which form 
the sides of the buckets. 


|~“Bhroudless(shroud'les),a. Withoutashrond, 


“A mangled corpse... shrowdleza, unen- 


tombed.’ Dodstey. 


-Shroud-plate (shroud'plat),». 1, Nav?, an 


iron plate of a futtock-shroud.—2. In wiach. 
see SHROUD, 6, 


| Shroud-rope (shroud‘rép), nA finer qna- 


lity of hawser-made rope used for shrouds, 
(shrond'stop-ér), 7”, A piece 
of rope made fast above and below the 
damaged part of a shroud which has been 
injured by shot or otherwise, in order to 
secure it. 


Shroudy (shroud’i), 2. Affording shelter. 
[Rare. ] 


Shrovet (shrév), v. To join in the festivi- | 


ties of Shrove-tide. ‘As though he went 
a-shroving throuch the city.” uJ. Fletcher, 
ghrove-tide (shrév'tid), m (Shrove, pret. 
of strive, and tide, time, season.)] Confession 
tide or time; specifically, that time when 
the pecrls were shriven, pre 
Lenten season; the period between the 
evening of the Saturday before Quingua- 
gesima Sunday and the morning of Ash-Wed- 
neslay, See SHROVE-TUESDAY, 

*Tis merry in hall when beards wag all, 


And welcome merry SArcoet ide. 


Shrove-Tuesda 
sion-Tuesday; the Tuesday after Quinqua- 
gesima Sonday, or the day immediately pre- 
agen the first of Lent, or Ash-Wednesday, 
on which day all the people of England, 
when Roman Catholics, were accustomed 
to confess their sins to their parish priests, 
after which they passed the day in sports 
and merry-making, and dined on pancakes 
or fritters, The latter practice still con- 
tinues, and it has given this day the appel- 
lation of Pancake Tuesday. e Monday 
preceding was called] Collop Monday, from 
the primitive custom of eating evs on col- 
lope or slices of bread. In Scotland Shrove- 
Tuesday is called Fastern's E’en or Fosten's 


Een. 

BShroving (shroving ) ®. Performing the 
ceremonies or enjoying the sporte of Shrove- 
Tuesday. 

Ea drinking ~making, ... what else, 1 
pbeth oe Rik. matty. k irr, what else, I 
man here, but in a manner a perpetual shale 94 

Shrow iro). = A shrew; avixen. ‘ Be- 
‘Shrew all shrows.’ Shak. 

Shrub (ahrub), nm [A. Sax. serob, acrobh ; 
Dan. (dial) atrub, a buah; perhaps from 
same root as shrivel, shrimp. Serub, low 
shrubby trees, ia the same word.) A low 
dwarf tree; a woody plant of a size less than 
a tree; or more strictly, a plant with several 
pennancns woody stems dividing from the 

ttom, more slender and lower than in 
trees. All plants are divided into herbe, 
shrubs, and trees. A shrol approaches the 
tree in its character, but never attains the 
height of a tree,and is generally taller than 


Saat. 





ch chain; th, Sc. loch; 8.90; j,fob; 4, Fr.ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


ratory to the | 


(shrév'tiz-da), nm. Confes- | 


ole life of this miserable | 





the herb. For practical purposes shrubs 
are divided into the deciduous and ever- 

en kinds, There are many ornamental 
flowering shrubs, among the lest known of 
which are those belonging to the genera 
Rosa, Rhododendron, Azalen, Kalmia, Vi- 
burnum, Philadelphus, Vaccinium, «&e. 
Among the evergreen shrubs are the box, 
various heatha, &e. 

Goosehemes and currants aré sArewhy; oaks and 
cherries are trees. dherke, 
Shrub (shrub), «ft. pret. & pp. shrubbed; 
ppr. sArubbing, To prune down Bo as to 
preserve a shrubby form. Ant. Anderson. 
Shrub (shrub), » [Ar ehurb, drink, any- 
thing drunk; allied to myrup anil sherbet] A 
liquor composed of acid, usually the acid of 
lemons, and sugar, with spirit (chiefly rum) 

to preserve it. 
Shrubbery (shrub‘ér-i), m 1. Shrubs in 
neral,—2. A plantation of shrubs forme 
for the purpose of adorning gardens and 


leasure-grounds. 

Shrubbiness (shrub’i-nes), n The state 
or quality of being shrubby, 

ahrubhy (shrul'i),a. 1. Full of shruba; as, 
a éghrubby plain. ‘Due west it rises from 
this shrub ¥ point." Midton.—2 Resem- 
bling a shrub; specifically applied to peren- 
nial plants having several woody stems. — 
§. Consisting of shrubs or brush. ‘The goats 
their shrubiy browze gnaw pendant.’ J 
Philipa, 

Shrubless (shrub'les),@. Having no shruba. 

Shruff (shruf),. [A form of seurf or serif 
Refuse; rubbish; dross of metals; light dry 
wood used as fuel. [A local ead} 

Shrug (shrug), c.f. pret. & pp. wirugoed; 
ppr. skrugging, [From root of shrink; allied 
to D. scArikken, to startle, to tremble.) To 
draw up; to contract; as, to wirwg the 
shoulders: always used with regard to the 
shoulders, and to denote a motion intended 
to express dislike, dissatisfaction, doubt, 


d&e. 
He sArays his shoulders when talk of securi- 
jen.” - ™ Addin, 
ug (shrug), vi. To raise or draw up the 
shoulders, as in expressing dissatisfaction, 


aversion, &c. seis wcke, Dea 28 
They grin, they cart, 
They bow, they snarl, they ae nae 
Tew 


eer, 
(shrog), ©. A drawing up of the 
shoulders, a motion usually expressing dis- 
e. 
The Spaniards talk in dialogues 
Of heads and shoulders, nods, and s4rugr. 
ffnaibras, 


Shrunk (shrungk), pret. & pp. of shrink. 
His youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 
For bis rarest shank, Shad, 

Shrunken (shrungk'n), p and a [See 
SHRINK.) Having shrunk; shrivelled up: 
contracted; as, avhrunken limb. ‘Shrunken 
sinewes.” Spenser, 

Shtshob (shchob), n. [Rua] A machine 
used in Russia for making calculations, 
something similar to the alacws. Jt con- 
sists of a ermal) wooden box without a lid, 
anumber of wires being stretched across it, 
on each of which wires ten movable wooden 
rings are placed. 

Shuck (shuk), m 1. (Perhaps from shoek, 
shaggy.) A shell or covering; a husk or 
pod: especially, the covering of a nut, asa 
walnut, chestnut, or the like.—2 A shock; 
astook, [Provincial in both senses. ] 

Shuck (shuk), v.f To remove the husks or 
shells from, as grain; to shell, as nuts. [Pro- 
vincial,} 

Shudder (shud'tr), vt. [L.G. schuddern, 
O.D, schuvdderen, G. schuttern, to shake, to 
shiver, freq. forme from LG. and D. ecAwid- 
den, G. achutten, O.H.G, ecuttan, to shake; 
allied ta E. shed, to cast.) To tremble or 
shake with fear, horror, aversion, or cold; to 
shiver; to quiver; to quake. ‘The fear 
whereof doth make him shake and shudder.” 
Shak, * The shiddering tenant of the frigid 
zone.” Goldwmifh. ‘O ye stars that shud- 
der over ne.” Tennyson. 

Shudder (shud’ér),n. A tremor: a shaking 
with fear or horrur. ‘Into strong shudders 
and to heavenly agties." Shak, 

Shuddering (shud'ér-ing), p. and a, Tremb- 
ling or ere with fear or horror; quaking; 

uivering. ‘Shudderingfear.’ Shak, ‘Blows 
e shuddering leat between his lips.” Hoovd. 

Bhudderingly (shud’tr-ing-li), ade. With 
tremor. 

Shude (shad), n [Perhaps connected with 
shoddy, and verb to shed.) The husks of rice 
and other refuse of rice mills, largely used 
to adulterate linseed-cake. Simmonds. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KkY. 


SHUE 
Shue (shi), inter}, See Hoo. 
Shuffle (shuf'l), 0.4. pret. & pp. shujled; ppr. 
shufling., [A dim. from shove; cog. L.G 


achujfeln, schiifeln, to shuffle, to shove hither 
and thither, Scufleisaiotherform,)] 1. Pro- 
perly, to shove one way and the other; to 
push from one to anuther; as, to shuffle 
money from hand to hand —2 To mix by 


pening or shoving; to confuse; to throw | 
nto disorder, specifically, to change the re- | 


lative positious of, as cards in the pack, 
Inmost things good and evil lie rAgfed and thru 

up together in a confused heap. South. 
A man may c4ag% cards of rattle dice from noon 


to midnight, without tracing a mew idea in his mind. 
Arenhler, 


8. To remove or introduce by artificial con- 
fusion. 

It was contrived by your enemies, and rated 
into the papers that were seized. Or yates. 
—To chute of, to push off; to rid one’s self 
of. ‘When we have shiujled af this mortal 
coil.’ Shak. 

If, when a child is questioned fnr an 
sists (0 rte it aff with o false 
chastised, 


—To shufile wp, to throw torether in haste: 
to make up or form in confusion or with 
fraudulent disorder. ‘To shuffle up a sum- 
hae proceeding by examination, without 
trial of jury.” Bacon. 

Shuffle (shuf'l), ci. 1. To change the rela- 


ng, he per- 
he must be 
Doatibe, 


|~Bhunt (shunt), vf. 


tive position of cards in a pack by little | 


shoves. 
Sir A. L' Eatrange.—2. To change the posi- 
tion; to shift ground; to prevaricate; to 
evade fair ynestions; to practise shifts to 
elude detection. 

I myself sometimes, .. . hiding my honour in m 
necessity, am fain to shyt. bit Shue, ; 

Every one who has seen the consequence of sever- 
ity in parent upon the characters of children, ani 
marked its direct tendency to make them renter, awd 
conceal, and prevaricate, and even lic, will acloit 
that fear generated by despotic power necessarily 
makes its slaves false aml base. Sreongham, 
3. To struggle; to shift. 

Your life, good master, 
Must Ange for itself. . _ Shenk. 
4 To move with on irregular or slovenly 
and dragging gait. 
creature came 


The aged 
Shyffieg along with ivory-headed wand, A’eets, 


6. To shove the feet noisily to and fro on 
the floor or grouml; to serape the floor in 


‘A sharper both aiujles and cuts.’ | 


dancing. —To ahume of, tu move off with | 
low, short, irregular steps; to evaile.—SyYwN. | 


To equivocate, prevaricate, quibble, cavil, 
evade, sophisticate. 

Shuffle (shuf'l), a. 1. A shoving, 
or juatling; the act of mixing and t 
into confusion by change of places. 
unguided agitation and rude siw 
ter." Beritley.—2 An evasiun; a trick; an 
artifice. 


ushing, 
wing 
‘The 


The gifts of nature are beyond all chamsand s4nffes, | 


Sie kk. L Estronge, 


B. In aes. n rapld scraping movement 


with the feet; a compound sort of this is 
the dowhle shuffle. 
Shuffle-board (sbuf'l-bérd), mn Shovel- 
boaril. 
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| (shun), at, piv. ip shunned : 


Fr. 
shunning, [O.E. ahune, shonne cuerpellonés 
to shove as well as to shun); A. Sax. sectin- 
ian, ascitnian, to shun; allied to D. schuin, 
sloping, oblique, schuinen, to slope; per- 
haps to E. shove or to shy, Shunt is from 
shun.|] 1. Tu keep clear of; to keep apart 
from; to get out of the way of; to keep 
from contact with; to avoid; to elude; to 
eachew. 

But rtan profane and vain babblings. 1 Tim. fi. 16. 
So chanticleer, who never s1w a for, 


Yet rounn'a’ him, as a sailor saunas the rocks. 


Dryairn. = | 
Thoutlt r4un misfortunes or thou'lt learn to bear 


them. Aas, 
2 To Jecline; to neglect. 
1 hare not stawaned to declare the whole counsel 
of Goal. Acts Km, 27, 
Shuniless (shun'les), a. Not to be avoided; 
Nh gan unavoidable, ‘Shunless destiny.’ 
&. 


Shunt (shunt), v.i [From shun. Bee SHUN.) 
Lt To step aside; to step out of the way. 
I shriuted from a freyke 
For 1 woold no wiyht in the world wist who I were. 
Little Fehe Nobody, 15590 (quoted by Aal/imets). 
2+ To put off; to delay.—3. In rad, to turn 
from one line of roils into another; as, we 
sAwnted at the station. 
1. To shun; to move 
from. ([Provincial.]—2 To give a start to; 
to shove. ie amen te To move or turn 
aside; as, (2) a railway train, or part of it, 
“ the main line into a siding; to switch 
olf. 
electric current. Hence—4. To shove off; to 


put out of one’s way; to free one’s self of, | 


as of anything disagreeable, by putting it 
upon another, *SAwutig your late partner 
ontome.’ T. Hughes. 

It fs net wonderful that old-fashioned believers in 
‘Protestantism * should rAawaf the subject of Payal 
Chnstianity into the limbo of unknowable things, 
and treat its renascent vitality as a fact of curious 
historical reverwon., Card, asinine. 


[This is an example of a word, which had 
become obsolete in cultivated lan 
brought again from its provincial obscurity 


into geucral use, probably by railway em- | 


loyées. } 
mnt yey n, 1. Aturning aside; espe- 
cially ] 
short line of railsthat the inain line may be 
left clear.—2. A wire connected across the 
terminals of an electric coil, 20 as to divert 
a portion of the current 


Shunter (shunt’ér), ». One who shunts; | 


specitically,a railway servant whose duty it 
is to move the switches which shuut a train 
or carriaze from one live to another. 


tufles of mat- | Bhunt-gun (shunt’cun),n A rifled cannon 


with two sete of grooves, down one of which 
the ball passes in loading, passing out by 


the other when fired, having been shunted | 


from one set to the other by turning un its 


axia 
Shure (shiir), pret. of shear. [Scotch] 


| Shurf(shurf), n. A puny, insignificant per- 


Shuffle-cap (shuf'lkap), n. A play per- | 


formed by shaking money in a hat or cap. 
He lost his money at chuckfarthing, riuTe-cos, 
aio erounnor 


Shuffler (shuf'l-¢r), n One who shuffles; as, 


a) one who mixes up cards previous to 
ne (>) One who moves with a dragging 
irregu pod. nok (c) One who prevaricates or 
lavae ve mean tricks. 
uffle-wing (shafl-wing),n, A local name 
for the hedge-sparrow (Accenfor mod ularis), 
Bs its acetate ape 4 ‘ants 
uffling (shuf'l-ing), p. and a@. 1. Moving 
with irregular gait. 
Mincl 
oj 


‘Tis like the forced yait of a ihn aE Le: Shak, 
2 Evasive; prevaricating; as, a shuffling ex- 


cuse. 

BShuffilt (shnf‘l-ing-li), adv. 
fling manner; with shuMing: prevaricatingly; 
evasively; with an irregular gait or pace. 

[ may go siufing!y, for | was never before 
waked in tramwels. Dryden. 
Shug (shug), vt 1. To shrug; to writhe the 
body, aa persons with the itch; to scratch. 

[Provincial }—2.+ To crawl; tw aneak. 
There 11 s4ug in and get a noble Soanrenncs. 


Shulde,t Shulden.+ Should. Chateer. 
Bhule (shill) =m Ashovel. [Scotch] 
Shulle, Shullem| Shall. Chanicer. 
Shumach (slii'mak) See SUMACH. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


Tn a shuf- | 


: pine, pin; 


Robin shure in hairst, 


L steers wi" hin. Anrrnes 


son; aidwarf. Hogg. [Scotch.) 

Shurk? (shérk), «.« To shark. 

Shut (shut), v.¢. pret. & pp. shut; ppr. shut- 
ting. (O. E. shite, shilte,shette, A. Sax scyttan, 
acilfan, to bolt, to lock, to shoot the bolt, 
from scedfan, to shoot; hence, alan ecyftel, a 
bolt. See SHooT. A shwéitle is what is shot 
or cast.) 1. To close so as to prevent ingress 
or egress; as, to shut a door or gate; to shut 
the eyes or mouth. ‘His own doors being 


vhut against his entrance,’ Shak, ‘Anil shut | 
the gates of mercy on mankind.” Shed Os | 
er: | 


2 To closeup by bringing the parts toget 
as, to aiut the 
inclose; to confine; to surrouni on all sides, 
‘Shut me round with narrowing nunnery 
walla’ Tennyson. 

Is all thy coinfort c4wfin Gloster’s tomb? S4a8, 
4 To forbid entrance into; to prevent access 
to; to prohibit; to bar; as, to shut the ports 
of a country by a blockade. 

Shall that be sAnf to man which to the beast 

Is opent dlfaitonn, 
&. To «clude; to exclude. "Shut from 
Dryd 


I will not sAwfme from my kind. /ireyron. 
—To shut in,(a) to inclose; to confine. ‘And 
the Lord shut himin.” Gen. vii, 16 (6) To 
cover or intercept the view of; as, one porn 
shuts inanother, —To shut of, (a) toexclude; 





ndte, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


(6) To shift to another circuit, as an | 


nu rai. a turning off to a siding or | 


d; to shut a book.—8. To | 


re and barred from every coast." | 





SHUTTLE 





to intercept; a8, shut of from assistance <> 
supplies, (bh) To prevent the rane ee 
steam to an engine, by closing the 
valve.—T'o shut ont, tu preclude from entexs. 
ing: to deny admission to; to exclode; as, = 
lit roof shuta oul the rain. ‘In sich m& 
ht to viut me out," Shak.—To shut wzs, 
(a) to close; to niake fast the openings er 
entrances inte; as, to shut up the house, 
(6) To inclose; to confine; to imprison; to 
lock or fasten in; aa, fo shut wp a prisoner. 
*Wretches shut up in dungeons.’ Addinom 
But before faith came, we were kept under the law, 
fhor wp unto the faith which should afterwards tog 
revealed. Gal th a2 


(ce) To bring to an end; to terminate; to con- 


clude. 
Death ends our woes, 
And the kind grave sits wy the mournful scene. 


(@) To unite, as two pieces of metal by weld- 

ng. (¢) To cause to become silent by 
ment, authority, or force; to put an 
the action of. [Culloqg.] 

Tt sAutr them wt; they haven't a word to answer 
i nbreas, 

Char artil seemed ta sAof the hostile puns 4, 
and to force them back, fi’) AY, Reel 

Bhut (shut), v.c To close itself; tu be closed; 
as, the door shuts of itself; certain flowen 
shut at night and open in the day.—To aint 
up, to cease speaking. [Slang.] 

On this occasion he seemed to be at some losp for 
words: he stud wf, as the slang phrase cos 

Shut (shut),@. 1. Not resonant or sonorous: 
dull: said of sound.—2. In orthoepy, having 
the sound suddenly interrupted or 
by a succeeding consonant, as the 7 in 
the o in got, &c.—3. Rid; clear; free.—To 
shut of, to be cleared or rid of; to be shot 
of, (Colloq.] 

Shut (shut), » 1. The act of closing: close: 
as, the siut ofa door, ‘Just then returned 
at «hut of evening flowers.” Milton. 

Since the sAmf of evening none had scen bim. 


to 


It was the custom then to bring away 
The bride from home at blushing sheet af doy. 


2 Asmall door or cover; a shutter. 

Ata round hele, ... made in the s4uf of a win- 
dow, 1 placed a glass prism. Jvemeen, 
3. The line where two pieces of metal are 
united by welding —Cold ehwt, the imper- 
fection of a casting caused by the flowing 
of liquid metal on partially chilled nvretal; 
also, the imperfect welding in = forging 
caused hy the inadequate heat of one sur- 
face under working. 

Shutter (shut'ér), n 1. One who or that 
which shutsor closes.—2. A covering of some 
strength fur a window designed to shut out 
the light, prevent spectators from seeing 
the interior, or to act as an additional pro- 
tection for the aperture’ There are inside 
and outside shutters; the former are usu- 
ally in several hinged pieces which fold 
back into a casing in the wall called a box- 
ing. The principal piece is called the front 
shutter, and the auxiliary pieve a back fap. 
Some shutters are ar d to he opened 
or closed by a sliding movement either hori- 
rontally or vertically, and others, particen- 
larly those for shops, are made in sections, 
80 06 to be entirely removed from the win- 


dow. 
Shutting (shut'ing), » The act of joining 
or welding one piece of iron to another. 
Shuttle (shut'l), n. [A. Sax. scedtel, seytel, a 
sliuttle, from ecedian, to shoot; so called be- 
ones shot s oad ak hs a er - 
weaving; so Ice Wi an. el, D. 
schietspoel (echicten, to shoot, and post a 
wearer's quill or reed), shuttle. See SHoorT, 
SHUT.) 1. An instrument by weavers 
fur passing or shooting the thread of the 
welt from one side of the web to the other 
between the threads of the w The mo- 
derm shuttle is a sort of wooden c 
tapering at each end and hollowed ont in 
the middle for the reception of the bobbin 
or pirn on which the weft is wounil The 
welt unwinds from this bobbin as the shut- 
tle runs from one side of the web to the 
other. It is driven across by a smart blow 
from a pin called a picker or driver. There 
is one of these pins on each side of the 
luom, and they are connected Re acord to 
which a handle is attached. olding this 
handle in his right hand, the weaver moves 
two pins together in each direction al- 
ternately by a sudden jerk. <A shuttle pro- 
pelled iu this manner is called a thy-shuttle, 
and was invented in 1738 by John Kay, a 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; _, Se. fey. 


SHUTTLE 


mechanle of Colchester. Hefore the inven- 
tio the Weaver took the shuttle between | 
thy foger and’ thumb of each hand alter- 
pitely and threw it across. by which much 
time was lost in the operation.—2 In sew- | 
-michines, the sliding 


medle and the upper thread to make a. 


thread holder | Sial 
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ahterlar hun: They vet nene 
thet neighbourhved of water, and pass their 
larva state in that clement. The may- fy | 
(Sialia lufaria) is a well-known bait wi 
the angler, See MAY-FLY. 


promotes the salivary discharge, as pyre- 


bekatitch —3 The gate which opena to | thrum, the various preparations of mercury, 


alow the water to flow on to a water-wheel. 
4 Aqmall gate or stop map which metal 
balowed to pass from the 

mall —5.t A shuttle-cock. 
Mattle (shutl) «a To scuttle; to hurry. 


Had to fy tar amd wide, shattiing athwart the big | long fore-arme, 


abel, wherever his calls and pauses had to be, _ 


Ca 
Shottle-box (shut’l-boks), n. A case at the 


trough to the syndactylus, a qu 


(si’a-mang), n. The Hylobates 
rumanous animal he- 
longing to that division of apes called gib- 
bons, It inhabits Somatra, and has very 


It is very active among 


Fr pee si-a-m n. 1. and pl Anin- 
hahitant _ at ritAe i ehatthants 3 natives 


ead of a weavers lay for holding shuttles | ofSiam._—2 sing. The language of the people 


wou to facilitate the weaving of cloth com- 


tiiescock aati kok thea and | SRMEES 
Dtl-enk) ma. [Siw an h 
a aie ne | Stht (eb) n. [A. 


ert| A cork stuck with feat 


be struck by « battledore in play; also, the 


{ehut'l-kok), ¢.¢< To throw or | 
andy backwards and furwards like a shot- | 
tlecock ‘If the phrase is to be shuttie- 
ese between us" Thackeray. 
Shuttle- cork t Naar nm Same as 
Shutile-cock. 


Shy (hh, a. (Dan. aky, shy, skittish, sive, 
tf chum, to avoid; Icel atjarr, G. schen, 
aby. timid. There are also similar forms 
with final guttural, as O.F. echiech, A. Sax 
arok, Se. obiech, Sw abygg, with similar 
meanings Perhaps allied to ahwn.] 1. Fear- 
ful of near approach; keeping at a distance 
rota pyaraghe timidi mart sania readily 
ag, 8 a, bi horse. — 


aa just sol te, as Angel We hak "A 
4 | a a, 
aby retiring posture.” Addison. 


What guke you so chy, my good friend? 
wf FAs ae, 


Shy he ems, and | thomghrhercold. Tennyson, 


| Siberian («i-bé'ri-an), a. 


tang. 
Sib, Sibbe} (sib). a. 


Sib 


of Siam. See MONOSYLLABIC, 
si-a-méz’),a, Belonging to Siam. 
ih, peace, alliance, 
ime LG, Fria and O.D. sibbe, G. ai 
ppachaft, rel relationship. The word is still 
yotaine in English in gossip =(od-ih, Bee 
Gossrp.] A relation. 
athe unto those fathers of the end (the 


Jesuits), Mounta 
[See the noun, ] Akin; 
fo affinity; related by consanguinity, (Re- 


tained in the Scottish dialect } 


Let 
The blood of mine that’s 4 to him, be suck ‘d 
From me with leeches. ‘Bee & Fi, 
(sib’a-ri), mn Same as Beier 
(si-bal'di-a), mn. [In honour of 
Robert Sibbald, a professor of physic at 
Edinburgh. ] A genus of dwarf evergreen 
alpine plants, nat. order ex §. 
cumbeng ja a British plant, and foun 
the summits of the higher mountaina ‘of 
Scotland os well as in similar localities in 
Europe and America. It has trifoliate leaves 
and heads of small yellowish flowers. 
Sibbens, Sivvens (sil'enz, siv’enz), n. A 
disease which is endemic in some of the 
western counties of Scotland. It strikingly 
resembles the yaws in many respecta, but 
entirely differa in others. It is propagated 
like syphilis by the direct application of 
Sonehass matter. This disease has not yet 
been t oreo investigated. 
Pertaining to Si- 
beria, a name given to a great and indefinite 
extent of Russian territory in the north of 


2 Cantions; wary; careful to avoid com- | Asia; as,a Siberian winter,— Siberian crab, 


beedbry seclf or adopting measures: fol- | 


_indatie lpeee ance es Te 


epee alta’ be had mach wit, 
Be was very chy of using it. Anairas 


4 Suspicious; jealous: often with of. 


er INP ation, 
Shy (shi, ri pret & pp. shied; ppr. shying. 


To turn suddenly aside or start mo | 


aoy object that causes fear: said of a 


Ths horse dost say, does he! inquired Mr. Pick- 
wet. Sy. s sr? Ne wouldnt ry if he was to meet 
a tape nad of monkeys with their bntathy as 


yan, a A sudden start aside sande! by 


ay a vt [See SHITE] To throw; as, to 
wy stone atone. (Colloq, ] 
Theegh the world does take 


=— 


Shy (ht, mn A throw: a fling. [Colloq] 


Hed Sr Richard himself been on the spot, Frank 
Grevtam mould sil, we may say, have had his fine | 
olen ot tha: cuflortunate one. Tretiopge. 


Sayty hrm, ade. In ace or timid man- 


liberties with the 
fellows, it shier them many a stray 
darter, 


*My shynesa 
Tennyson, 


In mwee, a name given in some sys- 
tothe seventh note of the natural or 
te scale of (): in others to 
ape of — er? scale, a 

a8 a solfegzin sylla- 

Wet the sg nof Le Maire of Paris 


('a-gush), m A feline quadru 
uw corecgt Bue CaAgacal red, 


(si-al's-gog¢), mn. See SLALO- 


(si-ali-dé),n. pl [From Sialis, one of 
and Gr. edas, resemblance. | A | 


Al iL 


Or 


ant 


a Siberian tree of the genus Pyrus (PF. pru- 
nifolia), having pink flowers. — Siberian dog, 
a variety of the dog, distinguished by 
having its ears aah and the hair of its 
body and tail very long ; it is also distin- 
pases for its steadiness, docility, and en- 

jurance of fatigue when used for the pur- 


Pract are by wiedora of state somewhat ray or | pose of draught. In many northern coun- 





tries these dogs are employed in drawing | 


sledges over the frozen snow. — Siberian 
ped-free, a ai agence tree or ‘shrub of the 


belli 
Sibilance (aih’i-lans),n. The quality of being 
Bet agi a hissing sound as of «, 
ra -lan-si), ® The character- 
gree of ng albilant, or uttered with a 
hissing sound, as that of s or 2 
Certainly Milton would not have avoided them for 
their stile who wrote... verges flat hiss 
like Medusa’s head in wrath. OR. Lewell, 
Sibilant (sib'i-lant), a ([L. sidilang, sibi- 
lantia, ppr. of mifiln, to hiss.) Hissing; mak- 


eibila ‘hissing sound; a8, 4 and z are called 
nf letters. 


Bibilant (sil'i-lant), mn A letter that is ot- 


seg with a hissing of the voice, as ¥ and z 


ue (ai-al’o-gog), wm [Gr. rialon, sa- | 
cares the lower thread between the | liva, an ‘agégos, leading.) A medicine that 
RavLnaney (sib 


*Our puritans very | 


8IC 


Bee sthilating. [L.. ribito, sibilatum, to hiss, ] 

ronounce with a hissi ng summed, ‘like that 

¢ letter gor 7; to mark with a character 
indicat ris such a pronuneiation. 

| Bibilation (sib-i-li‘shon), mn The act of 

aibilating or hissing; also, a hissing sound: 

ohiss. ‘A long low sihvation.” Tennyson, 

la-to-ri), a. Hissing; silil- 


sitions (sib'i-lus), a. Hissing: sibilant. 


The grasshopper laris an his sania note in 
my fel oS bee i. J ete. 


| Sibthorpia (sib-thor’pl-a), n. A genie of 


lants, named after Dr. Humphry cine ae 9 
ormerly professor of botany at Oxford. It 
belongs to the nat. order Scrophulariacer, 
and contains a few species of emall, creep- 
ing, rooting, hairy herbs, with small alter- 
nate uniform leaves, and axillary, solitary, 
inconspicuous flowers, natives of Europe, 
North Africa, and the Andes. S. ew 

is a native of Europe, and is found in 
tugal, Spain, and France, and in some paria 
of England, especially in Cornwall, whence 
mS uy received the name of Cornish money- 


Sibyl (ib'il).n [L, and Gr. siya.) 1. A name 
common to certain women mentioned by 
Greek and Roman writers, and said to be en- 
dowed witha prophetic spirit. Theirnumber 





Sibyl of Delphi. 


is variously stated, but is cenerally given 
as tem Of these the most celelrated was 
the Cumsean sibyl (from Cun in Italy), 
who ap before Tarquin the Proud 
offering him nine books forsale. Herefused 
to buy them, whereupon she went away, 
burned three, and returned offering the re 
maining six at the original price. On being 
again refused she destroyed other three, 
and offered the remaining three at the price 
she had asked for the nine. Tarquin, as- 
tonished at this conduct, bought the bonis 
which were found to contain directions us to 
the worship of the gods and the policy of the 
Romans. These books, or books professing 
to have this history, were kept with great care 
< Rome, and consulted from time to time 

oracle - ght ork under the direction of 
; @ senate ey were destroyed at the 
burning of the temple of Jupiter, Fresh 
collections were made, which were finally 
destroyed by the Christian emperor Hono- 
rius, The Sibylline Oracles referred to ly 
the Christinn Fathers belong to early eccle- 
siastical literature, and are a curious mix- 
ture of Jewish and Christian material, with, 
probably, bere and there a snatch from the 
older pagan suurce.—2 A prophetess; a sor- 
ceress; a fortune-teller; a witch. 

A sil, that had sumber'd in the world 

The sun to course two hundred compasses, SAuné, 

A siéel old, bow-hent with crooked age, 

That far events full wisely could presage AF ifs, 
Sibylline (sil'il-lin),@. Pertaining to the 
gibyls; uttered, written, or composed by 
sibbyla; like the productions of sibyls; pro- 
phetical; as, sibylline leaves ; sibylline ora- 
cles; sibylline verses. 

Some wild prophecies we have, as the Haramel in 
the elder Edda; of a rapt, earnest, wifi "Cectehe 
— Sibylline books, gibylline oracles. See 
Srey. 

Sibyllist (sib'il-list), n. A devotee of the 
sibyls; a believer in the sibylline prophecies. 


Celsus charges the Christians with being Siyifrets, 
5 Aare, 


Aga ade. [I.] Thos, or it is eo: a word 
group of 5 add ah insects, having Sibilate (slb'T-Iat), et, pret. & pp. sibilated: | 


ften used in quoting within brackets in 





chain: th, Sc. loch; 


8.99; fj, job; 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w,wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SIC 


order to call attention to the fact that the 
quotation is literally given. It is generally 
used to suggest that there is or seems some- 
thing wrong in the quotation, to indicate 
a difference of opinion, or to express con- 
tempt. 

Bic (sik), @. [Northern form of such.] Buch. 
(Scotch. } 

Sicamore (si‘ka-moér), n. More nsually writ- 
ten Syeamore (which see) Frachan. 

Sicca (<ik'ka), n. [Hind] An Tadiag jewel- 
ler's welght of alout 180 ‘roy. — 
Sicca rupee, a rupee formerly current in 
Tndia, w ich contained about 176 grains of 
pure silver, and was equal to about 2s, 2d. 
aterling. 

Slecan (sik'‘an), @ [=E. euch an.] Such 

nd of: as, mecan times. ‘There's nse 

honest men carry eicean tools.’ Sir W. Scott. 


[Scotch } 
[See RRER SIKER.] Se- 


pores iti lid jod 
cure; safe; cautious; possessing so nilg- 
Written alan 


ment; precise in speech. 
Sikkar, [Scutch.] 

bn ag faiet)s v.t. [L. sicco, siccatum, to 
ary.) 

Siccation (si -ki’shon), mn. The act or pro- 
cess of dr 

Biccative ( (siica- -tiy), a. Drying; causing to 


Siccative (sik'a-tiv), n. That which pro- 
motes the process of drying, os a varnish 
added to an vil-paint to make it dry quickly. 

Siecific (sik-sifik), a ([L. siecus, dry, an 
Jacio, to make.) Causing dryness. 

Biecity (sik’si-ti), n. [L. steeitas, from siccus, 

dry. ] Dryn ess; aridity; destitution of mois- 
ture. The siecity and drynesa of ita flesh.’ 

They speak much of the elementary quality of 
ficaty or dryness. acon, 

Sice (sis), (Fr. six. See 81x.) The num- 
ber aix at dice. 

My study was to the dice 
And deat'rously to throw the lucky sice, Deyelen. 

Sicht (sich). Such. Spenser. [Still used by 
Cockneys anid others. ] 

(si-sil'i-an), a. Of or pertaining to 

Sicily or its inhabitants.—Siciian Vespers, 
the name commonly given to the great 
massacre of the French in Sicily in the year 
1282, The insurrection which led to this 
massacre broke outon the evening of Easter 
Monday, the signal being the first stroke of 
the vesper-bell, whence the name. 

Sicilian (si-sil'i-an), m. A native or inhabit- 
ant of Sicily. 

Bi Biciliano (si-sil'i-li-na, sl-sil'l-a”- 

no), 7m. An music, a composition in measures 


of 4 i or 2 . to be performed in a slow and 


ceful Saale’ ao called from a dance 
peculiar to the peasantry of Sicily. 

Bick (sik), «a. [0, E. and Se. seke, A. Sax, sede, 
O.3ax. sioc, siec, roth, acme, LG. seek, sick, 
D. ziek, Teel. ajikr, 0.H.G. wink, Mod. G. 
siech; cog. Arn. seach, sick; Lettish sukt, 

to fade away.) 1. Affected with nausea; in- 
ctined to vomit; tending to cause vomiting; 
as, sick at the stomach; a sick headache. 
If you are sict at sea, 
Or stomach-qualm‘d at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away ilistemper, Shak. 
2 Disgusted; having a strong dislike to: 
with of; as, to be sick of flattery; to be sick 
af a country life. 
He was not 60 seh af his master as of his work. 


Sick, rice to the heart af life am 1. Tiensaea: 


§. Affected with discase of any kind; notin 
health: ill; as, to fall sick; followed by a/; 
ns, to be wick of a fever. 
ih dd thi 
een ay st eaphe'g have mate me sick, 
Being sich, hath in some measure made me well. 


Hence-—4. Applied to indtsposttions p of "the 
nim, or te any irregular, distempered, or 
corrupted state; diseased; unsound. 

My aiet heart comman {s mine eyes to watch. Séwk, 


‘Tis meet we all go forth 
To view the nrf ond feeble parts of France. 54a. 


& Pining: longing; languishing: with aM ig 
‘Sick tor breathing and exploit’ Shak. 

6. Applied to a place occupied by or wet 
apart for sick persons; as, a sick-room, A 
mek-bed, — The wick, persons affected with 
disease ; as, the sick ‘are healed. ‘Cheating 
the sick of n few last gasps.” Tennyson. — 
SYN. Disensed, ill, disordered, distempered, 

indisposed, weak, niliny, feeble, morbid. 
Sick! (sik), ct. To make sick, 

Sick! (sik), vi. Tusicken; to be ill. ‘Edward 
wick’ andilied” Shak. 

Sick-bay | (sik’ba), 1. Nawt.a portion of the 


| Sicker! (sik’ér), ade. 
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main deck, usually in the bow, partitioned 
off for invalirs. 

Sick-bed (sik’bed), n. A bed on which one 
is confined by sickness. 

Sick-berth (sik’bérth), n. An apartment 
for the sick in a ship of war. 

Sick-brained (sora), a, Disordered in 
the brain; distempered in mind. 

Bicken (sik’n), vt 1. To make sick; to dis- 
enae. 
Why Repo one €arth, ooe clime, one stream, one 


‘eath, 
Raise this to strength, and airten that to feath? 
rier. 
2. To make squeamish or qualmish; as, it 
vickens the stomach. —3. To disgust; as, it 
sickens one to hear the fawning sycophant. 
4.+ To impair; to weaken. ‘So ncken'd their 
estates,’ Shak 
Sicken (aik’n ), vt 1.To become sick; to 
fall inte disease; to fall ill. 
The judges that sat upon the jail, and those that 
attended, sctened upon it and died. facon. 
2 To hecome qualmish: to feel sick: to be 
disgusted; to be filled with aversion or ab- 
horrence: as, he sickened at the sight of 
so much human misery. ‘That surfeiting, 
the appetite may sicken.” Shak. 
T hate, abhor, spit, sicten at him, Jenene. 


4. To become distempered; to hocome weak; 
to decay; to languish; as, plants often gicken 
and die. 
All pleasures sicéen and all glories sink. Foy. 
The toiling pleasure mcfees into pain, Gel@srath. 


Sickening (sik'n-ing), a. Making sick; dis- 
gusting. 
Alp turn'd him from the siehenwing sight. Syresr. 


Bicker (sik’ér), a. [Also siker, sikwr, Sc. 

siccar, O. Fris. siker, sikur, O. Sax. sikor, D. 

zeker, G. sicher, from L. eecurne, reer 

Sure; certain; firm. Spenser; Burns. [O01 

English and Beatch.] 

io Surely; certainly. 
eee 


siokerly! (sik’ér-li),ade, Surely; certainly; 


sickerenin (sik'ér-nes), mn The state of 
being sicker or sectire; security; safety 
Re gg and Scotch. } 

Sick-fallen (sik'fal-n),@. Struck down with 
sickness or disease. 

Vast confusion waits, 
As doth a raven ona ricé fall's beast. Samak 

Sickish (sik'ish), a 1. Somewhat sick or 
diseased, Hakewill.—2 Exciting disgust; 
nauseating; aa, a wiekiah taste. 


|“ Bickishly (sik’ish-li), adv, In a sickish man- 


ner. 

Sickishness (sik’ish-nes), mn. The quality of 
being sickish, or of exciting disgust. 

Sickle ( sik’! ), n. [OLE siful, A. Sax. sicel, 
sicol, D. sikkel, O.H.G, sihhila, G. sichel, 
cel. xigthr, aigth, Dan. i, a sickle: a 
dim. form from a root aeen also in seythe, and 
an in 


perhaps in saw.) 1A reaping. shook; 
strument used in agricu 
down grain. 
hook of steel with a handle, and having the 
edge of the blade in the interior of the curve. 
Thou shalt not move a ntcive unto thy neighbour's 
atunding corn. Deut. mali. 25. 
In the vast field of criticism on which we are entering 
innumerable reapers have put in their rirdver, 
Af too alany, 
2 A group of stars in the conatellation 
having the form of a sickle. 

Bickled (sik’ld),@. Furnished with asickle 
When sutumn's yellow lustre glids the world, 
And tempts the ritiod swain inte the felis, 

Dhow ren, 


Sickleman (sik’l-man), » One that uses a 
sickle; areaper. * Yon sunburnt sicklemen.' 
Shak 


ia. 
Sickler (sik’l-ér),n. A reaper; a sickleman. 
Sandys, 
Sickleas (sik‘les), a. Free from sickness or 
disease. 


ture for cat ting 


Give me long breath, young beds, and neoherr ease, 
fa roi, 


Sickle-wort (sik’1-wért), mn A plant of the 
renus (oronilla. 
ese (sik'li-nes), nm. 1. The state of 
being sickly; the state of belng in 1) health 
or indisposed; indisposition. 
I do beseech your majesty, impute his words 
To wayward svtiiness and age inhim. SAaé. 
2 The state of being characterized by much 
sickness; ‘Bdep ney of sickness; as, the 
sickliness of pn geason. ' The sickliness, health- 
fulness and frnitfuloess of the several years,’ 
Gravwnt.—38. The disposition to generate dis- 
some: extensively; as, the wickliness of a cli- 
mate, 


Tt is simply a curved blade or | 


SIDE 


Sick-list (sik'list), », A list containing the 
eeenee of the sick. 
(sik’li), a. 1. Somewhat sick or = 
éalthy; somewhat sca eh “es 
ease or haiitu indisposed 
rson; a sickly p t. my he ‘was 
orth.’ Shak. Mone that is oria pale 
WV. Grew, ‘Another son, a yw one." Ten- 
nyson.—2 Connected with sch ineene wtbeudel 
with or marked by sickness; often, marked 
with much or prevalent sickness: as, a sickly 
et a sickly autumn. * My sickly 
f. 
Voc bout prolongs thy sirély days. Shad, 
&. Producing or tending to produce disease: 
as, a sickly climate.—4 Faint; weak: lap 
guid; unhealthy; appearing as if sick. 
The moon grows rickiy at the sight of day. Diya 
Versification In a dead language is an ewotic, a far 


fetched, costly, siet vd imitation of uat which ele. 
where may be found in healthful ge a 
perfection, 


SYS. Diseased, Regt infirm, weakly, m- 
rr eelag healthless, weak, feeble, languid 


may (sik'li), 2.t. To make sickly or di 
ve the Srpeanence of being sick 
te e pale cast of 


thought ak. 
Sicily (sik’li) ado. Inasick manner orcon- 
dition; as, (a) unhealthily. *Who ver 
our health but sickly in his life’ Shak 
(>) Reluctantly; with aversion or repug- 


nance; jJangoldly, ‘Cold and sickly he vented 
them." 
He sivtly rened_ 


How lone he was once more, 

Sickness (sik’nes), n. 1. The state cates 
sick or suffering from some disease; diseass; 
illness; ill health. ‘Serviceable to noble 
knights in sickness." Tennyeon, 

Ido lament the sirfness ofthe king, SAak 
T h 
dtheec sap: pw atcha om ae tai doearaee. Pk 
2 A disease; a malady. 

Himself took our infirmities, and bare oar nob- 
messes, Mat. wiih. ry. 
8. A particular state of the stomach which 
occurs under three forms—nausea, retching, 
and vomiting, Shak.—4. Any disordered 
state, *A kind of will or testament which 


arenes a great sickness in his judgment’ 


Sick-thoughted (sik-that’ed), a Full of 
sick ee ay love-sick. ‘ Sick-thoughted 


Venus," “ 

Biclatoun,t mn. [0.Fr. ciclafon, a word of 
uncertain origin.) Arich kind of of stuff which 
in ancient times was brought from the East. 


Written also Syelaton, Siglaton, Cielatown, 


Sicie! (sik’l), mn. A shekel 


The holy mother brought Gre sicler and a of 
turthe-doves to redeem he Lamb of God. = 


Siclike (sik’lik), «. Such like: a ‘she mae 
kind or description; similar. [Scotch] 
Siclike (sik’‘lik), ade. In the same manner. 


Sida (sl aa), n. [Theophrastus gave this 
tame to an uatic plant supposed to 
be identical with Althea.) An extensive 
genus of herbs and shrubs, nat. order 
Malvacem. The species are very 0 
and very extensively distributed 
out the warm parte of the world, and are 
abundant in India. They abound in mucil- 
age, like all malvaceons plants, and some ol 
ness base jonah purpose pe which are 
employ or the Ey pen ip 
different countries, Se she nbodea, hem 
bifolia, and tiliaefalia, og indica, 
and populifolia are ery her +s iia Be as 
demulcents. The chewed leaves of 5. cor 
pinifolia are bees in Brazil to the s 
of wasps and At Rio Janeiro 
straight F ahoote of &. macrantha are em 

loyed as rocket-sticks.. 
ow (sid'dd), a. Soft; pul La 
salt rs n his widdow ribs. 
and provincial. } 


ied o'er with th 


* Eat like 
arston, [Old 


Bide (sid), n. [A. Sax. side, a side, std (ad 
ective), wide, long; Be. side, long, am soe 
an. side, a side, sid, long, flowl 

vida, a side. sidr, long, | = ante +7 

seite, aside. The side is artes G 

border of # thing, as Bokyat rH the end.’ 

1. The broad and long part or surface of s 

solid body, as distinguished from the end, 


which is of less extent, and may be a point 
one of the parts of any body ae Sam oe 
laterally, or that being opposite to each 





Fate, far. fat. fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; _tiibe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; u, Sc. abune; , Sc. fey. 


SIDE 





other, are extended in length; 
of a plank; the side of a chest; the side of 
r. house or of a ship. 

The tables were written on both their riser; on the 
(er ede and of the other were they written. 

1 Margin; edge: verge: border, the ex 
Sickat aacel anythiae cousilered in length: 
os, the mide of a tract of land ora field, as 
diginct from the end; the side of a river; 
the ride of a road. 

ge Se aeey See cae oh ee 


saad vidi besa aah Geert 
Ks seme with various greens wa dea Deaton. 
i The part of an animal between the hip 
and sdhoulder, one of the halves of the body 
Fe ee pee ennk tent ca 
tto hack th the spine; one of the 
Teinde the ieft edi by the ribs; as, the 





the left side, 
gfeetihen. sem, legs, backs, shoulders, ey and 


sare The part of errgme on the right 
hand or the left; ee iate nearness; prox- 
imuity: cloae neighbourhood; vicinity. 
The lovely Thais by his wade 
Sa uke a blooming Eastern bride Oryat'rn. 
What love conld preas Lysander from my sare! SAas, 
i The part between the top and bottom; 
the slope, declivity, or ascent, as of a hill 
of mountain ; as, the side of Mount Etna. 
‘The wide of yon small hill’ Milton. — 
@ One of two principal parts or surfaces | 
appeal by cach other; one part of a thing 
considered apart from and yet in relation | 
to the rest: a part or tion viewed aa 
opposite or as contraste with another. 
Se turns the every man the wrong side out. SAaak. 
May that nar the sun's upon 
Re all that e'er shall meet thy glances. Afoerr. 
We are both of us on the right side of thirty, sir. 


He Calving, 
7. Any part congidered in t to its 
direction or its situation as to the poiuta of 


the compass: quarter; region; part; as, to 
whichever 


ride we direct our view; we see 


on every ride. 
Circles her beady in on ewery star, Shak, 
& Any party, interest, or opinion op 
lo aoether; as, on the same in polities 
Ti Lond is on my stale: I will not fear. 
Ps. cuvill & 


There began a sharp and cruel t, many bein 
tin ax) wounded on both sauder. fet Matfer. . 


Wise men and geds are on the strongest rude. Senfiry, 
® Branch of o x femaly 3 ae separate line of de- 
nt poker 


anoble family. by the mother ‘side ios 
is respectable, 
Brother by the mother's ride, eink mayow | Levy 


EF 


yor a slid i 
7 i, of a elo- 
ee. By the side of, near to; 
— Exterior vide, in fort. aee 
—Interior ride, the line drawn 
centre of one bastion to that of 
— line of the curtain pro- 
wo ‘pilin radii in front.— 
lose together and abreast.— 

ch Geter aden, to select parties for compe- 


sera 
ft 


tion in exercises of any kind.—To take a 
ede, to embrace the opinions or attach 
oe elf to the interest of a party when in 


oPMeition to another 
Side (sid) a. (See the noun.] 1. Lateral; 
being on the side, 

Tike of the blood, and strike it on the two sir 
pee, im. mil 7, 
Being from the side or toward the sfde; 
obliqne: indirect: os, a side view: a wide 


The le hath no side respect te thelr persons. 


One mighty squadron with a side wind sped | Fein, 
+ Long: large; extensive; hanging low, os a 
ment [Old English and Scotch. | 


Had his velvet deeves, 
Adee ech’ camock, a riz 
a siaiety %, 


i 


gown, 
nen t. & pp. aided; eidin 
ei pret. & pp. ppr. siding. 
I To ® the opts se. [aus F —2 To em- 
niona of one ¥, or engage 
ite when opposed to another 
Paty; loengage in a faction: often followed 


chclain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; j, job; 


as, the wide 


77 
by with; as, to side with the ministerial 






The mabey are vexed, whom we See have sided! 
In his bi ‘i. Sere, 


All saz in parties and begin th’ attack, uj. 


Side) (sid), v.t. 1. To stand or beat the side 
of. Spenser.—2 To take the part of; to 
join; to attach toa aide or party. & 
8. To suit; to pair; to match; to be equal 


— 


Thou wilt rtion all thy th ata to sir 
Thy crunk, ok not equal thy super Ford. 
Side -arms (sid'irmz), n. pl, ustie arms 


or weapons carried by the side, as aword, 
hayonet, &c. 
Side - -axe (sid'‘aks), n. An axe with the 
handle bent sameetnt askew, to prevent 
striking the hand in hewing. 

Side-bar (sid'iwir), nm. In fhe Court of Sea- 

gion, the name given to the bar in the outer 
ass per i at which the lords ordi- 
nary were in use to call their hand-rolls. — 
Side-bar rule, in Eng. law, a rule obtained 
at chambers without counsel's signature to 
a mution paper, on a note of instructions 
from an attoruey. 

Sideboard (sid'bérd), mn 1. A piece of fur- 
niture or cabinet-work, consisting of a kind 
of table or box with drawers or cumpart- 
ments, placed at the side of a room or ina 
recess, and used to hold dining utensils, &c. 


No sidedoards then with gilded plate were dress‘d. 


Mv, 

2 In joinery, the board placed vertically 
which forms the side of the bench wext to 
the workman It is pierced with holes 
ranged at different heights in diagonal di- 
rections, 80 as to admit of pins for holding 
up one end of the object to be planed, the 

ener end being supported by the bench- 


Side - a box (sid’boks), n =A box or inclosed 
seat on the side ofatheatre, Pope. 
(sidchiw), «a. In locomatipe en- 
ines, one of the ch ns fixed to the sides of 
e tender and engine for safety, should the 
central -bar give way. 

Bide-cut (sid’kut),n. 1 An indirect blow or 
attack.—2. A canal or road branching out 
from the main one. [United States | 

Side-cutting (eid’kut-ing), mn Inefoil engin, 
(a) an excavation made along the side of a 
canal or railroad in order to obtain material 
to form anembankment. (6) The formation 
of a road or canal along the side of a slope, 
where, the centre of the work being nearly 
on the surface, the ground requires to be 
cnt only on the upper side to form one-half 
of the work, while the material thrown 
down forms the other half. 

Sided (sid’ed),a. Havin rite a side: used in com- 
ert as, one- two-sided, many- 


r Side-dish (aid’dish),m. Adish placed at the 


side of a dining-table, instead of at the head 
or bottom. 

How we dining-out snobs sneer at your cookery, 
and pooh-pooh your old hock, ... and know that 
the sa@vadisker of to-day are réchauffees from the 
dinner of yeuterday. dacderay 


Side-glance (sid‘glans),n. A glance to one 
aide; a sidelong glance. 

Side-head (sid‘hed), n. An auxiliary slide- 
rest on a planing-machine. 

Side-hook (sid’hok), w. In carp 
wood having projections at the en 
for holding a board fast while veing oper- 
ated on by the saw or plane. 

Side-lever (sid'lé-vér), n. In steam-engines, 
a heavy lever, workin eee the steam- 
cylinder, and answe in its functions to 
the working- beam, — Side-lecer engine, a 
marine enpins Oe aide levers instead of 
a working- 1. 

Bide-light (sid‘lit), m Light admitted into 
a building, &c., “armory also, a window in 
the walla of a building, n contradistinction 
to a sky-light; also, a plate of glass in o 
frame fitted to an air-port in a ship's side, | 
to almit light. 

: (ald ling } ade, [See SIDELONG.] 
Sideloug; on the side. 
A fellow nailed up maps in a Restiemaey clevset, 
some sidedieng, and others upside down. Swit. 

Bideling (sid‘ling), a Inclined; sloping; 
oblique; as, videling ground. [Rare.] 

(sid'ling), m The slope of a hill; 
a line of country whose cross-section is in- 
clined or sloping. ([Local.] 

Bidelong (sil'long), ade. [Side, and term. 
- , ting, 15 in headlong, darkling.| 1, Lat- 

y: obliquely; in the direction of the 
de, Milton.—2, On the side; with the side 


aft ge of 


h, Fr.ton; ng,sing; $H, then; th, thin; 


SIDERITIS 


horizontal; as, to lay a thing stdetos 
Evelyn . ¥ 


Sidelong (sid'long),@. Lateral; oblique; not 
directly in front; as, a sidelong glance. ‘An 
oblique or sidelong impulse. . *The 
reared oP widelong looks of love,’ 


Bide-look ‘(sid’1yk), mn Anoblique look; a 
side-gilance. 


Spieralng the side 


Geant eead ing. 
0 thew nile gaieeriny slut. Sim, 

Side-pipe (sid'pip),m In the steam-engine, 
a steam or exhatat pipe plese between 
side. opposite ateam-chests of a cylinder. 

ne (si d‘plin),n, A plane whose bit 
yg presen on the side, used to trim the 
edges of objects which are held upon a 
shooting: yoerd while the plane traverses in 


Side-post (sid’pSst), 2. In corp. one of a 
kind of truss-posts placed in pairs, each dis- 
posed at the same distance from the middle 
of the truss, for the purpose of supporting 
oe} ncipal rafters, braces, crown or cam- 
. na well as for hanging the tie- 
oa below. In extended roofa two or 
three palre of side-posts are used. 

Sider (sid'ér),n One that sides: one that 
takes aside or joinga party. ‘ Papists and 
their giders." A. Wood. 

Sider | (si’dér), mn. Cider. 


re-ing), a. Capable of 
nee, affecting severely; 


Sideral (si'ilér-al), a. 1. Relating to the 
stars; sidereal. tare.) 

This would not disti eh bis own hy hesia of 
the narra’ movements from the self-st romances 
of Descartes. Sur ie, al 
2, Affecting unfavourably by the au 
influence of the stars; baleful. 

Pa oa cold sideral blasts,’ J. ‘Vernal 
| t (sid’ér-at-ed), a. [L. #ideratuas, 
4 see of sgidero, See SIDERATION.] Blasted; 
anet-struck. Sir T,. Browne, 
tion { (sid-¢r-a'shon), n. [L. #ideratio, 
siderationis, from sidero, to blast, from 
ids, & star. ] The state of t being planet- 
struck; a blasting or blast in plants; a 
sudden deprivation of sense; an apoplexy 
a Blight ervelpelas. ‘A mortification or 
Sderenl (l- dere. -al), @ [L. mideralis, sid 
Sidereal (« , a. eralis, sider- 
rip from sidua, videris, a star.) 1. Pertain- 
‘to the stars ; starry; astral; as, sidereal 
aht: the sidereal regions. —2 2 Measured 
or marked out by the ap nt motions 
of the stars: as, a sidereal day.—Sidereal 
clock, a clock adapted to measure sidereal 
time. It usvally numbers the hours from 
0 to 24.—Sidereal day, the time in which the 
earth makes a complete revolution om its 
axis in respect of the fixed stars; or it is the 
time which elapses between the instant 
when a star is in the meridian of a place 
and the instant ns ha it arrives at the mert- 
dian again. A sidereal day is the most con- 
stant unit of time which we possess. Its 
length is 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4092 seconds 
—Sidereal magnetiem, according to the be- 
lievers in animal magnetism, the influence 
of the stars u edge eee ert yelen, 
the system of stars. The solar system is con- 
aidered a member of the sidereal een in 
the same sense as the earth with its moon, 
and Saturn with ite satellites, are considered 
members of the solar system. —Sidereal 
time, time as reckoned by sidereal days, or 
aa measured by the apparent motion of the 
stare. —Sidereal year, the period in which 
the fixed stars apparently complete a revo- 
lution and come to the same point in the 
heavens; or it is the exact period of the 


revolution of the earth round the sum. A 
rere, year contains St 2503612 sidereal 


sidereous t (sl dé'ré-us), a. Sidereal. ‘The 
siderecus sun." Sir T. Browne. 
Siderismus ( sid-¢r-iz'mus), «. [From Gr. 
mdérog, iron.) The name given ly the be- 
lievers in mal magnetiem to the effects 
produced by bringing metals and other in- 
organic bodies into a magnetic connection 
with the human on 
Siderite (sid'ér-it), n. sideritix, Gr. sidér- 
ifés, from sidéroa, end +. In mineral, aterm 
applied to (a) magnetic iron ore or loml- 
; (6) native ferrous carbonate or epathic 
iron ore; (¢) cube-ore; (d) a blue variety of 
se te —2 In bot. a plant of the genus 8i- 
eriths 
BSideritis fold dt et, m ([Gr. sidéros, iron: 
ao named from their supposed efticacy in 
curing fesh-wouuds made with an iron in- 
strument) lLrvonwort, a genus of plants, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SIDERODENDRON 


nat. ormler Labiatw. The species are nu- 
merous, and are inhabitants of Southern 
Europe, the northern parts of Asia, and the 


Canary Isles. They consist of herbs and | 


shrubs, with te leaves and small yel- 
lowish flowers arranged jin whorls, S. cana- 
rienew (or canary ironwort) and 8. syriaca 
(Syrian or sage-leafed ironwort) are culti- 
vated ingardens. In both species the leaves | 
oe clothed with a villous wool on both sur- 
ACES. 

Siderodendron (sid’ér-d-den"dron), mn. [Gr. 
sidérog, iron, and dendron, a tree.) Th 
ironwood tree. See SIDEROXYLON. 

(sld’¢r.d- 


Bideroaraphic, Siderographical 

gral ik, ai ee a. Eertaing 50 

e P y; performe engraved pla 
of atocl! ma vVidavographic ast: siderographie 
impressions, 
Bid (sid-ér-og’ra-fist), n, One 
who engraves steel] plates or performs work 
a 4 means eeanitt ps lates. 
erography (5 

steel or iron, anil 

art or practice o van ving on steel: vat 
ticularly arch be e transfer process of | 
Perkins. In this process the design is first 
engraved on steel blocks, which are after- 
wards hardened, and the engraving trans- 
ferred to steel rollers under heavy pressure, 
the rollers being afterwards hardened and 
used as dies to impresa the engraving upon 
the peeing plates, 

d'ér-d-lit), a. (Gr. sid#ras, iron, 

and oe “ wieney L. A meteoric stone, 


, to engrave.) Th 


ra-fi),n. (Gr. sar 3 


18 


cessive sheets were pasted together and the 
party subscribing, in order to authenticate 


them, signed his name on the side at each | 


junction, half on the one sheet and half on 
the other. 
(sidz'man), mw. 1. An assistant to | 


Sidesman 
| the churchwarden; a questman.—2 A party | 


chietly consisting of iron. —2. A nummulite, | 


a fossil many-chambered organism having 
a stellated appearance, 

Sideromancy (sid'ér-d-man-si), mn. [Gr. ai- 
dérus, iron, and aanteia, divination] <A 
species of divination performed by burning 
straws, &c., upon red-hot iron. By observing 
their flzures, hendings, sparkling, and burn- 


ing, prognostics were obtained. 
Bideromelane (si (sid-¢r-6'me-lin), m®  [Gr. 
xidéros, iron, and melas, melanoa, | 


lack.} | 


An amorphous ferruginous variety of labra- | 


dorite, Dana 

Sideroschisolite (sid’ér-d-shis"6-lit), a. [Gr. 
sidéroa, iron, echiz6, to cleave, and aie fl 
atone.) A velvet-black or dark oo cones 
gray mineral which occurs sided 
prisma. It consists chiefly of silicate of iron. 
Sideroscope (sirl'ér-i-skop), m. (Gr. sidéros, 
iron, and skepes, to view or explore.) An 


instrument for detecting small quantities | 


of iron iu any substance by means of a deli- 
cate an acy of magnetic needles, 

t (ald‘ér-d-atat), a. [L. sds, a- 
deris, a star, and Gr. atatoe, placed, stand- 
ing, from Aisén, to stand.) An apparatus 
for observing the light of the stars in pre- 
cisely the same way in which the light of 
the sun may be studied with the heliostat. 
It consists of a mirror moved by clockwork, 


and a fixed object gine for concentrating | 


the rays into a focus. 

Siderotype (sid'ér-d-tip),m ([L. #idus, si- 
deris#, a star, and (Gr. typos, impression. ] 
A method of producing sun-pictures by 
means of ammonio-ferric citrate. hyd 
im ated with this salt is 

light in the camera, and the picture is de. 
veloped with a neutral solution of gold, or, 
better, of silver. Weale. 


lon (sid-4r-ok'sil-on), nm [Gr. ai- | 


déroa, iron, and zylon, wood.) A genus of 
trees and herbs, nat. order Sapotacem, in- 
cluding aboutsixty species, natives of Africa, 
America, the Enat Indies, and Australia. 
They are evergreen treea with leathery 
leaves, and axillary and lateral fascicles of 
flowers, They are remarkable for the hard- 
ness and weight of their wood, which sin 

in water, and the genus has hence derive: 
the name of ironwoml The 5. inerme, or 
amooth ironwood, is ao native of the tine 
Colony, and has long been cultivated in in the 
green ouses of Europe. 


Bide-saddle (sil'snd-l), m, A saddle for a | 


woman, in which the feet are both presented 
on one side, the right knee being placed 
between two horna. 

Side-saddle- flower (sid'sad-l-flou-ér), n. 
A popularname of the species of Sarracenia, 


having hollow, pitcher, or trumpet-shaped | 


leaves. The flowers are somewhat like a 
pillion, whence the name. Called also Pitcher- 
plant and Htintsman's-cup. See SARRA- 


Bide-scripth (sid'skrip-shon), In Seots 

OTL Peenon}, Mm, 

law, the mode of subscribing deeds in use 
before the introduction of the present ays- | 
tem of writing them bookwise. The suc- | 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


THAN, & partisan. — Milton. 

Side-stick (sid'stik), n In preitns. a ta- 
pering stick or bar A the side of a anes or 
column ina galley, or of a furm in ac 
The matter la locked up by driving quoins 

between the stick and the side of the galley 


Side-stitch (sid’stich), » =A sudden sharp 
pain or stitch in the side. * Side-ptiches that 
shall pen thy breath up.” 

Side-table (sid’ta-bl), n. A table placed 
ither net the wall or ‘sue from the 

ncipal table, 
ti a pty -ing),n. A ae sides 


a ' 
"Bide waver @ld'tim -bér, sid’- 
"In hwilding, same os Purlin 


Seer cee) n. An oblique view; a 
de-look 

Side-walk (sid’wak), ». A raised walk for 
foot-passengers by the side of a street or 
road; a footway, 


Sideways (sid’ waz), adv. Same as Sidewize. 
Milton. 


or en 


Side-wind (sid’wind), » <A wind blowing 
laterally; jig. an indirect influence or means; 
as, to get rid of a measure by a side-wind. 


lam a straightforward man, 1 believe. pean’ Bp 
beating about for side-wenads. 

Sidewise (sid'wiz), adv. 1. Toward one side; 

inclining ; as, to hold the head sidewise.— 


2 Laterally; on one side; as, the refraction 


of ght sinewise wie tg 
Biding ( ),™ 1. The attaching of one's 
self to a party. "Discontents drove men 


into sidings.' EKikun Basiliké.—2 In rail. 
a short additional line of rails laid at 
the side of a main line, and connected 
therewith with points so that a train may 
either pass into the siding or mag arc its 
course along the line.—3. poner 
ing of the sides of a frame building. —4 in 
ghip-building, that part of the operation of 
forming or trimming shi timbers, &c., 

we 3 consiste in giv vig same 


Sidle (sid), pL 
L. To gn or move 
one 
Swif 


de foremost; to move 


+ then siaifed close to the astonished girl. 
Sar IP, Scode, 


t to saunter idly about. [Provincial Eng- 


g (ald'ling), adr. Sidewlse. 

LING, BIDELONG. 
BSie.t For Seis, pret. of see, Saw. Chaveer. 
(séj), n. [Fr. widge, a seat or aitting, a 
sieve, W Which supposes a Latin form sedivmi, 
sidium, seen in obsidium, the sitting down 
before a town, a siege, from sedeo, to sit.) 
1. The sitting of an army around or before 
a fortified place for the pur of compel- 
ling the garrison to surrender; the invest- 
ment of a plate by an army, and attack of 
it by passages and advanced works which 
cone the besiegera from the enemy's fire. 
eee ¢ differs from a blockade, as in a siege 
vesting army approaches the forti- 
fled place to attack and reduce it by force; 
but ina blockade the army secures all the 
avenues to the place to intercept all sup- 
Mies, and waits till famine compels the 
garrison to surrender.—2 Any continued 


endeavour to gain possession. 


Love stood the sizpe, and would aot yield his hreast. | 
Oryaen. 


3.} Seat; throne. 
Besicles, h of juwtic 
Laed Angvio has. to ine pobicear, 
Profess'd the contrary 

4.¢ Place or situation: 

cupied, ‘A hearn put from her siege.” Mas- 
singer. 

Ah traiterous eyes, com out of shamelessec 
finger for ewer. Palace af Pisarar®, 1579. 
5.} Rank; place; class. 

I fetch Tif d 
From men of mas! ire. gow igite: Shak, 

6.4 Stool; excrement: fecal matter. ‘The 

siege of this moon-calf." Shak.—7. Tn glass-— 

making, the floor of a glass-furnace.—s. A 

hohe 6 table or bench. 

rie wt, 


Shak. 


Chapman. 


ndte, not, mbve; tibe, tub, byl]; 


their correct | 
t. sidled; ppr. sidling. | 
aile; as, to #idie through a crowd. | 


See SipE- | 


Place or position oc- | 


To besiege; to encompass; 





SIGH 
train (séj’trin), » The arti] 
ee animunition, ay equipmer 


are carried with an army for the p 
attacking fortified places. 
Bienite (si'en-it), ~ Same as Syen 
Bienitic (si-en-it'ik), a2. Same as S 
Sienna-earth (si-en‘na, 
érth) «= Terra di Sienna, earth 
enna in Italy, a ferruginous oo he 
of a fine ye low colour, used aa a 
in buth oil a and water-colour painti 
known as raw and burnt slenna i 
to the treatment it has received. Se 


BIENK A 
| Sierra (sé-er'a), n. [Sp., from L 
saw.) A chain of hills ‘or mass 


tains with jagged or saw like ridge 
Siesta (sé-es’ta), n- ‘| The na 
to the practice ae din by the® 
and the inhabitants of hot countr 
ally, of resting for a short time fh 
Ppa of the day, or after dinner. 
ster (sés'tér), m= =A silver coin 
ria, worth about &jd@ Simmonds. 
| Bleur (sé-ér),n. (Fr., abbrev. from, 


A title of respect nsed by the Frer 
Sieve (siv),n. ie hy E. sive, seve, sefe, A 
L.G. seve, sef, D. ze G. wich, Tool. i 


or sifa, a sieve: per aps so called fr 
made originally of rushes (aee SE 
from same root as Prov. sewe, Te 
strain or filter; Dan. sice, to oom 
instrument for separating the am: 
ticles of sulstances from the gm 
flour from bran. Sieves are made ¢ 
forms and sizes to suit the article to 
but in its most usual form a elevec 
a hoop from 2 to 6 inches in dep 

a flat cylinder, and having its botta 
is stretched tightly over the hoo 
tuted of basket-work, coarse or | 
gut, skin perforated with small hi 
vas, muslin, lawn, net-work, or 
cording to the use intended. In ag 
sieves are used for separating corn 
seed from dust or other extraneou 
— Drum meve, a kind of sieve in : 
nse amongst druggists, d 
fectioners, so named from its for 
used for sifting very fine powders, 
sists of three parts or sections, thi 
bottom sections being cuvered wi 
ment or leather, and made to fit 
under a sieve of the usual form, 
Placed between them. The substa 
sifted ote thus closed in, the op 
not anno the clouds of d 
wonld o Soke se be produced by i 
tion, and the material under opera 
the same time anved from waste.— 
of coarse basket. 

Sievers and hali-riewer are baskets to be 
in every quarter of Covent Garden marke 
3. In calico-prinfing, a cloth exten 
the vat which contains the roewase 


Siflementt (sifl-ment), n. 


to whistle] The act of w visiting 
ing: a Whistling or a sound reese 


whistling, ‘Uttering nought else 
siflements.” At. Drewer. 

t (sift), rt. (A. Sax. aiftan, fre 
sieve; L.G. siflen, D. 7, n/t i 


SIEVE.) 1, To pass donate a | 
uperate on 7 a sieve; to separ 
jeve, a8 the fine part of a subeta 
the coarse; as, to sift meal; to aiff 
to «(ft sand or lime; to sift the b 
aay ge To part, as by a siev 
ara 


When yellow sands are sifted from bele 
The glittering billows give a golden ahi 


&. To examine minutely or criti 
acrutinize: as, let the principles of 
be thoroughly sifled. 
1 could s/t him on that argument. 
We have nijfted your objections, 
Heedfully 1 rj/tea all my thought, J 
Sifter (cift’ér),n. One who sifts; th 
sifta: ot 
Big (sig), x [From rot of A. Sax. 
same to filter,to fow down. See 
Urine; stal stale urine. [Provincial Ei 
tian (si-cal'shi-an),a. [Fron 
a ae physician, who first perfo 
cuererian: } In obstetrics, applli 
ration for augmenting the dis 
epelvis. Bre SY MPHYSEOTOMY. 
Sieger (i (slgtr hs . i, (Allied to si (wl 
ter, sciger, a & 
ter.] te wha tg to trickle through 
Bigh (sl) vi (OL. syke, A. Sax 
vi. ay. i 
= , to sigh; Dan. subke, to 
0:1, pound; 


ti, 8c. abune; ff, 8 


SIGH 


rt utigh, rugten, tu sigh; GO. sewfzen. an | 


poably imitative; comp sough, noise of 
hevind, a aMuliu trees, Sc. aru’, to breathe 
bariyardeeply | 1. To take a deez 
as the result or involuntary 
caion of crief, wwrow, or the like; 
bare. fo grieve: tu mevurn; to complain. 
He nghed deeply in hus spirit, Mark viil. 12. 


To righ 
Teche winds e ieee j (ty, sighing back apain, 
Did eo Bet doer, erg. Stren, 
t To otter or : . 
like, or tugeestive of, a sigh. 
March wind sighs." dy sega To sgh Jor, 
toloag or wish ardently for. 
Long howe Dryer! for a calm. Temnyront. 
gh 's ef 1 To emit or exhale in sighs. 
Servet man seg truer breath.’ Shar,— 
£To lament: tu mourn. 
sans! comt and men unbern 
ities ber name and my’ berfate, rier. 
i To) express by sighs. 
The gene seen sy 4s back her grief. Afonie. 
4 Ted with an adverb or prepositional ex- 
pression, to denote an effect. 
; In such a mghe 
Tros methinks mesunted! the Troyan walls 
dod nad bis soul toward the Grecian tents. 


Sad, 
{iL am A single deep involuntary re- 
me) the in nz of a daryer quantity 
of air than usua) and the sudden emission 
of It; a simple respiration modified by men- 
tal condidians, and giving involuntary ex- 


single | 


ive expression to a sound | 
i ‘Whenever a | 


pression of fatigue, or some depressing emo- | 


thm, as grief, corrow, anxiety, or the like. 
My ay4s are many, and wy heart is faint. 


Lam. i. >. 
Sigher (aftr), » One whosighs. ‘A sigher 
bo be ee one ore ae 
Sighingly (s'ing-li). aur ‘ith sighing. 
a eo A. Sax silt, gewiht, 0.G. siht, 
mi G wickt, and Sw. syle; from root 
ofa 1. The act of seeing; perception of 
@bjecta by the eye; View, as, to gain sight of 
land; w lose sight uf a person, 
Adee) received hum out of their rigAA = Acts i. 9. 
Ang of yea, Mr. H., @ good for sore eyes. 


é Tradlape. 
2 The power of seeing; the faculty of vision, | 


er of percelving objects by the instrumen- 
tality of the eyes; aa, to lose one's sight. 

Thy ng is young and thou shalt read. SAa4, 
O low of aipay, of thee I movt complain. AMiitom. 
2 Eange of unobstructed vision; space or 
limit to whieh the power of seeing extends; 
open view; visibility. 

Hostile Troy was ever fullinsyhr. Payte, 

4 Notice, judgment, or opinion from seeing; 
knowledge: vi me eetlnstidn-eouskieration 


Letey Wife. . . be peecious ay Ss 
a Ki Lr 


pire yank examination; as, a letter in- 
ted for your sigit only.—6, The eye or 
eye. 

From the deprh of hell they lift their rigAr, Dryden, 
7. That which is beheld; a spectacle; a show; 
Particularly, something novel and remark- 
able, something wonderful or worth seeing; 
ia, Lo see the mghta of a town, 


They never caw asepateofair. Spenser. 


Memes said, I will now turn aside and see this preat 
nyht, why the Lash is mot Larned. Excd. ii, % 


| 


& A small aperture throuch which objects | 


ae t) be seen, and by which the direction 
i vettled or ascertained; as, the wight of a 
quuirant. —?. A small piece of metal near 
the munle, or another near the breech, of 
i fren, as a rifle, cannon, &c., to aid the 


eye in taking aim.—10. A great many; a | 


[Coullag, | 
Very many colloquialcms current in America but 
Sr sed in Eagtand, and generally supposed to 


s. are. after all, af good British 


Leip, and people from the Eastern States, who are | 


Sense ndiculed for talking of a sirAf of le, 
= bel ommfort im lesurmiioe that te tanwoan "che 
Pwr, the prose * Morte d Arthor,” uses this word 
bs ethude, and that the high-born dame, Juliana 
Boraery, Pron of the nunnery of Sopwell in 
the Gheeoth century, informs ws that in her time @ 
*waeahie aad yf memes was elegant English for 
sbi company of friars. G.P, Marsa. 
—Al eght after sight, terms applied to bills 
‘© totes payable on or after presentation — 
Tete myht, to take aim; to look for the 
wt Fy ee directing a piece of ele &c. 
hile of wight. , a as Field of Vision. 
“ FIELD—Srw, Vision, view, show, spec- 
Lilt. representation, exhibition. — 
Sight ithe 7 To get aicht of; to come 
Mi Gght of: to see; to perceive; as, to sight 
Wt hed —9 To look at or examine through 


79 


8. To give the proper elevation and direction 
to by means of u sight; as, to sight a rifle or 
cannon. 

ht, Sighte.t Sighed. Chaucer. 

t (sit), o« To look along or through 

1¢ Sight or sights of an instrument; to take 
aim by means of a sight or sichts, as with a 
rifle, to take sight. 
ht-draft (sit'draft), n. In com. no draft 
payable at sight or on presentation. 
ted (sit’ed), a. 1. Having sight or seeing 
in a particular manner: used chiefly or ex- 
clusively in composition; aa, pip er Ateat, 
secing at a great distance; shurt-sighted, able 
to see only at asmall distance; yuick-righted, 
renidily rb discerning, or understanding; 
sharp-sighter, 
discernment.—2 Having a sight or sighta; 
as, a rifle siphted for 1000 yards. 

Sightfult (sit’iul), a Visible; perspicnous. 
ness) (sit’fyl-nes), a. Clearness of 
ht. 

Tet us not wink, though void of purest rig tfieiness. 
Ser #. Aadney, 
Sight-hole (sithol), 2. Aholetosee through. 
Sighting-shot (sit ing-shot), n. A shot made 
for the purpose of ascertaining if a flrearin 
is properly sighted; a trial shot allowed to 
each shooter previous to marking his score. 
meentcens sit’les), a. 1. Wanting sight; 
blind. ‘Of all who blindly creep, or eight- 
lees soar.’ Pope. * Sightlese Milton.’ Words- 


worth. —2.} Offensive or unpleasing to the | 


eye. ‘Full of unpleasing blivts, and sightless 


stains." Shak.—3.} Not appearing to sight; | 


invisible. 
Heav'n's cherubim horsed 
Upon the nipAdiess coursers of the air, SAasd, 


Sightlessly (cit‘les-li), adv, 


manner. 
, e6s (sit‘les-nes), n. The state of 
being sightless; want of siglit. 
Bightliness (sit’li-nes), The state of being 
sizhtly; comeliness; an appearance pleasing 
to the sight. 


Glass eyes may be used, though not for 7 
i, Fe 


righilimest. 
Sightly (ait'li), a. Pleasing to the eye; 
striking to the view, ‘Many brave sightly 
horses.” Sir KR. L' Estrange. 
Sight-seeing (sit'sé-ing),n. The act of see- 
oe Satta) eagerness for novel or curious 
ts. 
| t-seer (sit’sé-ér), m One who is fond 
or who gues to see sights or curiosities ; 
as, the streets were crowded with eager 
sight-seers. 
rht-shot (sit’shot), n. Distance to which 
sight can reach; range of sight; eye-aliot 


Cowley, (Rare. 


Sightsman (sits'man),m. In wusie, one who | 


reads music readily at firat sight. 

Bigil (sij'in (L. sigillvm, dim. of signwa, 
assign.) A seal; signature; an occult sign. 
"Sigily framed in planetary hours.’ Dryden. 

a (sij-fl-la‘ri-a), nm. [L. sigillwm, a 
seal.) The name given to certain large forms 
of plants, discovered in the coal formation, 
which have no representatives in present 
vegetation. They were so tamed by M. 
ieee pro from the leaf-scars on their 
Anted stems, which resemble ao many seal 
impressions on the raised flutings. The 





Swyillaria in a Coal-mine near Liverpool. 


stems are of various sizes, from a few inches 
to upwards of 3 feet in circumference, and 
of great length Their internal structure 
most nearly approaches that of the Cyca- 
dacem. Their roots are known by the name 
ares: at first regarded as fossils 
belonging to a distinct and separate genus. 


tive (sij'il-it-iv), a [Fr. sigillari/, 
froin L. sillum, a seal] Fit to seal; be- 
longing to o ; composed of wax. Cof- 


SUP nee accurately; as, to wight a star. | grave, 


. having a keen eye or acute | 


In a sightless | 





SIGN 


la (sig'la),nopf. [L.) The signs,characters, 
abbreviatiins, or letters used for words in 
ancient manuscripts, printing, coins, medals, 
and the like. 
, (sig'ma), mn. The name of the Greek 
letter 2, ¢, ¢, equivalent to our 8. 
odon (sig'mé-don), mn (Gr. sigma, the 
letter s, and odoews, odonfox, a tooth.) <A 
Hear of small rodent mammalsof the family 
urida, and sub-family Arvicolineg, Only 
one species (S. Aisyrdum) is known, about 
Ginches long It is a native of Florida, and 
very destructive to the cro 
Sigmoid, Sigmoidal (sig’moid, sig-moi‘dal), 
a. [Gr sigma, and eados, resemblance. } 
Curved like the letter sigma In anal, a 
term applied to several parts, as the valves 
of the heart, the cartilages of the trachen, 
the semilunar cavities of the bones, and the 
flexure of the colon, The sigmoid flerwre is 
the last curve of the colon, befure it termi- 
Bign (sin), nm. [Fr signe, from L. a 
: mh . wine, from L. se7awm, o 
mark, a sign, of which the dim. ” siggil- 
lum, hence seal, See SEAL] 1. That by 
which anything is shown, made known, or 
represented; any visilile thing, any motion, 
appearance, or event which indicates the 
existence or approach of something else: a 
token; a mark; an indication; a proof: ns, 
signa of fuir weather or a storm; a sign of 


o ye hypocrites. ye can discern the face of the sky; 
but can ye not discern the sigs of the Himes? wt 


Mat. vi. 
2A motion, action, or gesture by which -s 
thought is expressed, a wish made known, 
or a command given; hence, one of the 
natural or conventional gestures by which 
lutelligence is communicated, or conversa- 
tion carried on, as by deaf-mutes. 

, Tey made sare to his father, how he would have 
him called, Laake i. Gea. 
§. A remarkable event considered by the 
ancients as indicating the will of a deity; 
a prodigy; an omen.—4 Any remarkable 
transaction, event, or phenomenon regarded 
as indicating the divine will, or as manifest- 
ing an interposition of the divine puwer for 
some special end; a nijrucle; a wonder, 

Except ye see si, and wonders, ye will not he. 
lieve. ve = re Sohn ly. 48 
6. Something serving to indicate the exist- 
ence or preserve the memory of a thing; a 
meniorial; a token; a monument. 

The fre devoured two hundred and fifty men; and 
they became a sym, ull, ARYL 1o, 
6. Any symbol or emilem which prefigurea, 
typifies, or represents an idea; hence, some- 

mes, 4 picture. 

The holy symbols, or sans, are not macy nif 
Cative, but what they represent is a5 certainly deliv. 
ered to us as the symbols themselves. Srencewcd 
7. Aword regarded as the outward manifes- 
tation of thought. 

When any one uses any term, he may have io his 
mind a determined idea which he makes it the mje 
of, Barren. 
8. A mark of distinction; cognizance. 

When the great ensign of Messiah blazed, 

Aloft by anpels burme, his agrwin heaven, Afiffen, 
0. That which, being external, represents or 
signities something internal or spiritnal: a 
term used in the formularies of the English 
Church in speaking of an ordinance consid- 
ered with reference to that which it repre- 
sents.—10, Something conspicuously hung 
or placed over or near a dour, a5 a lettered 
board, or carved or painted figure, indicat- 
ing the occupation of the tenant of the 
premises, or giving notice of what is sold or 
made within; a sign-board. ‘An ale-house’ 
paltry sign." Shak. 

The shops were therefore distinguished by painted 
Fins, which fare a pay anc Erotcsjue Ap perrance 
to the streets. alfa rt tadeny, 
1L In astron. a portion of the ecliptic or 
zodiac containing 30 degrees, or a twelfth 
part of the complete circle. The signs are 
reckoned from the point of intersection of 
the ecliptic and equator at *he vernal equi- 
nox, and are counted onwards, proceeding 
from west to east, according to the annual 
course of the sun, all round the ecliptic. 
ln printing they are represented by the fol- 
lowing marks, which are attached to their 
respective names:—Aries . Taurus 4, 
Gemini TT, Cancer Gn, Leo §L, Virgo Ty, 
Libra 2 Scorpio 11, Sagittarius 7 , Cap- 
ricornus }P, Aquarius \, Pisces }{- The 
first six sicns, commencing with Aries, are 
called nertherii signa, Wecanse they lie on 








__ 


ch, dain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j,job; wh, Fr.ton; ng, sing; 4TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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pie joGer potneepeate Pla Che letters of the 


power of impressxizs the Im! 
Doce pee co reo toad plaget a nat letter ia added te the capi- > ? 


cajoined with part. alasi-7. 


Uaetues 
boone d ctsle tee seeanidele | e 
¢ falas gout baer y-t 


ftgts DP tecarse gel 


Greaestedegert y dace! aude 


Date. fre, Pol Onl, tar onset her, 


fabese at Von be be, deat afterwards a figure 
Dee fespe thee Dette g este Co be ased, an lA, 
7A fo tedors pontiog Agares only are 


Jin, ohoete hot, nove, 


tube, tub, byll: 


I have bern ass. ec trae ~ et . 
of that worl prere.nr.% ats euel ates 


tations it barh avsuss 2. 





of], pound; 


u, Sc. abuse: 


SIGNIFICANT 
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SILENT 





ance; moment; weight; conse- 


Tcummstance of teas uni fcrecy has been 
bo an overt act of high weason. 
aAda'erow. 


& (sig-nifi-kant), a [L. signifi- 
ijficantis, ppr. of Siuthon” tos 
L Serving to signify something ; 


itended to signify something; as, | 


gE & Meaning; expressing or cou- 

mification or sense; as, a siygnifi- 

| Or sound. 

egree; forcible. 

fe is full of this kind of aniefeent ex- 
Aouater, 


give or suggestive of something | 


1 what appears; meaning; as, to 

rson a #ynificant look. (ad) Be- 

omethiny; representative of some- 

nding a8 a sign of something. 

I seid of Plotinus, that the stars were sy 

teot eaent RaleigA, 

© religion: duties such rites and cere- 

fre nysafires!, is to institute new sacra- 
Herter. 


unt; momentous; as, a significant | 


i? (sig-nif'i-kant), x. That which 
int; ateken. Shak, 

tly ( siz-nif'i-kant-li), ade. Ina 
} Manner: (@) so as to convey 
i élguification; (>) meaningly; ex- 
; signifying more than merely ap- 


@ (sig-nifi-kat), m In logic, one 
I signified by a common 


vy. 
ion (sic’ni-fi-ka"shon), m [L. mig- 
See Seer. 1. The act of aig- 
¢ of making known by signs or 
by anything that is understood. 
Bene Goaee tee 
Oe Man to another. : ‘ 
hich ia signified or expressed by 
is; meaning; import; sense; 
the person using a sign intends 
,or that which men in general who 
lerstand it tuconvey. The ae 
| words is dependent on usage; Lint 
tom has annexed a certain sense 
or to a combination of sounrla, 
* is always to be considered the 
on Which the person using the 
ends to communicate. So by cus- 
in signa or gestures have a deter- 
nification. Such is the fact also 
algebraic characters, &c.— 
signifies; asign ([Rare.] 
dve (siz-nif'i-kat-iv), a. (Fr. eigni- 
eg SIGNIFY. | 
by an external sign: as, the 
we aymbola of the eucharist. — 
signification or meaning; expres- 
meaning; sumetimes etrungly ex- 
fa certain idea or thing. 


apparently a figaifraripe coincidence 


« ' ent of the aristocratic and 
power. and the diminution of the pro- 
i Stabe. Anskin, 


ively (sig-nif'l-kiit-iv-li), adr. In 

ive manner; so as to represent 

i by an external sign. 

iy be the body of Christ sigrifrotreviy. 
athe. Craier, 

tiveness (sig-nif'l-kat-iv-nes), 

lty of being significative. West. 


or (alg-nifi-kat-r), n. One who 
hich signifies or makes known by 
gs, dtc. 
agram there was one si(pedfcafer which 
mrhably ojo cur astrologer's atlention. 

, Agr ME Sooty, 
Ory (sig-nif'i-ka-to-ri), a. Having 
of OF meaning. 
ory (sig-nif'i-ka-to-ri), n. That 
okens, signifies, or represents. 
double syn ifcatory of the spirit,a word 

eabowy Fer. Pay. 
it (sic’nl-A-ka"vit), mn. [Third pers. 
j ind. of L. ripniiens to sipnify.) 
law, a writ, now obsolete, issuing 
mncery Upen certificate given by 
ary of a man’s standing excom- 
by the epace of forty days, for the 
iim in prison till he subinlt him- 
)authority of the church 


(Fr. signifier, from L. sig- 
num, a sign, and focio, to make. ] 
ke known by signs or words; to 
communicate to another by worda, 


b) Expressive in an | 


1, Betokening or | 


Whar- | 
Tati vt. pret. & pp. signified; | 


gestures, &c.; as, he signified to me hia in- 
tention. 


Then Paul. . . entered into the temple, to ripaiyy | 


the accomplishment of the days of purification. | 
2. T tice ; to eientaes te enpast 

. To give no : | . . 
to cd pod to proclaim. 

My friend Stephano, ify. I ; 

Within the hanes, ica datas hal Lend, Shak. 
3. To mean; to have or contain a certain 
sense; to import; as, in Latin ‘amo’ signifies 
*T love."—4& To suggest as being intended; 
to indicate. 

[ct him have some plaster, or some loam, or 
Some rough-cast about him, to syaefy wall, Shak, 
& To weigh; to matter: used almost in- 
transitively in particular phrases; as, it 
mgnites much or little; it egnijies nothing; 
what does it signify! 

Whiat png, h he" io maki fil 
repealing taut, # Le purics who wtnilooangee bart 
no te? Smut. 

And whether coldness, pride, or virtue dignify 
A woman—5o slie’s fool, whal can atenues 
ul 


ivFon. 
Sv. To express, manifest, declare, utter, 
intimate, hetouken, denote, imply, mean. 
| sig’ni-fi), vo. To express meaning 
wi orce, ‘If oe ange gee comely 
and signifying.” A. Jonson. [Rare.) 
 ilarice) nm <An English form of 
the Italian Signore, Spanish Sefor, a title of 
reapect equivalent to the English Siror Mr., 
the French Monsiewr, and the German Jerr. 


Written alao Signor, Seignior. See SEIGNIOR. | 


B rizet (sén'yor-iz), cr. To exercise do- 
minion over; to lord it over. ‘He that ai- 
viorizeth hell.” Fairfax. 


| Signiorizet (sén'yor-iz), ri, To exercise do- 
minion, or to have dominion. 


O'er whom, save heaven, nought could sigmiorise. 


Bienlory Signory (sén'yo-ri), m 1. A Sef: | 


a province. 
Through all the signiderirs it was the first, 
And Prospero the prime duke. SAak, 


® The landed property of a lord; a domain; 
an estate; a manor. 

Eating the bitter bread of banishment, 

Whilst you have fed upon my uygwierier. SAaed. 
3. Government; dominion; power; scigniory. 
‘The inextinguishable thirst for signiory.' 
ret —4. A governing body. ‘My services 
which I have done the signiory.” Shak.— 
a Seniority. ‘The benetit of signiory." 
ha? 


Sign - manual (sin-man’i-al), ». A signa- 
ture; the subacription of one's own name to 
a document; specifically, a royal signature, 
which must be adhibited to all writs which 
have to pass the privy seal or creat seal. 

Signor (sén‘yor), n. Same as Signior. 

Ta (sén-yo'ra),n An Italian title of 
aiidress or respect, equivalent to Madam, 


Mra. 

Signorina, (sén-yé-ré'na),n. An Italian title 
of respect, equivalent to the English Miss 
and the French Mademoiselle. 

Bignory. Set Sianrony. 


- (sin'pint-ér), A nter | 
Sri Rie sme h sd pies 


esmen, dc. 


oe (sin’post), », A post on which a 

| Tn 

Signum faig’num), nm [L.] In low, a cross 
prefixed asa sign of assent and wpprobation 


to a or 

Sike,t a. Such. Speneer. 

Sike (sik), nm. [Icel. sik.] A small stream of 
water; a rill; a marshy bottom with a small 
stream in it. [Scotch and North of Eng- 


Tani. | 

Sike,t a. Sick. Chaucer. 

Sike,t. Sickness, Chaucer. 

Sike,!v.i. Tosigh. Chaweer. 

Bike,tn Asigh Chaucer. 

Siker! (aik'ér), a. or ade. Sure; aurely. See 

Sikeriy.t dv. Surel ly. Ch 

adv. Surely; securely. Chaweer. 

Sikernesst (sik’ér-nes), n. Sureness; safety. 

Sikh (sék),n. One of an Indian commu- 
nity, religious, half military (founded 
about A.D. rae which professes the purest 
Deiam, and is chiefly distinguished from the 
Hindus by worshipping one only invisible 
God, They founded a state in the Ponjaul 
about the end of the eighteenth century, 
which was annexed to the British Empire in 
India in 1849, Written also Seik, 

Bilaus (si'ln-us), n. [A name given to an 
umbelliferous plant by Pliny.) A ee of 
plants, nat. order Umbelliferx. ey are 
tall perennial herbs, with finely divided 


|—~«Bilene (si-lé’'né), n. 


leaves and umbels of white or yellowish 
flowers, natives of Europeand Asia. 3. pra- 
temsia ge a gd grip rae is found in 
damp and moist places in England, other 
parts of Europe, and Siberia) The whule 
plant has anunpleasant smell when bruised, 
anil cattle generally avoid it in pastures, 

Bile (sil), mn. (Sw. «il, a strainer; sila, to 
strain, to sift; L.G, sielen, to draw off water: 
akin a | A sieve; a strainer. [Old and 
Provincial English and Scotch. 

Bile (sil), vt To strain, na fr milk frow 
the cow, [Old and Provincial English an:l 
Scotch. 

Sile (sil), vr. To flow down; to drop; to 
fall. [Provincial.] 

Silenes (si-lé'né-é6), n, plur, [From parses 
A tribe of Caryophyllacem, the members o 
which have a tubular calyx and petals with 
claws. See CARYOPHYLLACES. 

Silence (si‘lens), m. (Fr. silence, from L. #i- 
lentivm, silence, from sileo, to be still, to 
be silent: som Goth. silan, anasilan, to 
be silent.) 1. The condition prevailing when 
everything is silent; stillncss or en al. 
sence of sound or noise; as, the silence of 
midnight. ‘The night’s dead silence.” Shak. 

There was silence deep a5 death; 
And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time. Campbell, 
2 The etate of holding the por ; forlear- 
ance of speech in man or of noise in other 
animals; taciturnity; muteness; as, to keep 
silence; to listen in rilenee. 
Be check'd for revere, but oever tax'd for i 
Sida, 


4. The refraining from speaking of or nink- 
ing known something; secrecy; as, to re- 
ward a person for his rilence.—4. Stillness; 
calmness; quiet; cessation of rage, agitation, 
or tumult; as, the elements reduced to si- 
lence.—6, Absence of mention; oblivion; ol- 


acuity. 
temal sifrace be their doom. Afiifen., 
A few more days, and this essay will follow the 
Defrarie Popeli to the dust and widence of the upper 
alfncen a Jay, 


Silence (al'lens), r.t. pret. & pp. silenced; 


ppr. silencing. To make sileut; to put 
to silence; (a) to oblige to hold the pence; 
to cause to cease speelinag? as, to silence a 
loquacious speaker. 

To silemce envious t es; be just, and fear not. 


[et all the ends thou aum'st at be thy country's, 
hy God's and truth's. Shak, 


Shak. (6) To restrain in reference to liberty of 
Signitary (sig’ni-ta-ri), a. Same as Signa- | 
ory. 


eee oapecially, by — ean eee 
UF revoking @ license to preach; 4s, 
silence a minister of the poapel ; 
Is it therefore 
The ambassador is sifenceed I Stank, 
The silenced preacher yields to potent strain. 


Pope. 
(c) To cause to cease sounding; to stop the 
nolse or sound of; to make to cease. 
Stfence that dreadful bell, 
It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly fever all. 


: feral ron, 
(d) To still; to quiet; to restrain; to ap- 
penne, ‘Would have silenced their scruples.’ 
niel Rogers. 
This would sifemce all further opposition, 
Clarendon, 
(e) To stop the noise of firing from; to make 
to cease firing, especially by a vigorous can- 
Hunde; as, to silence gine or a battery. 


Shak, 


| Bilence (si'‘lens), inter). Used elliptically for 


let there be silence, or keep silence. 
(Origin doubtful.) An 
extensive us of plants belonging to the 
natural order Caryophyllacem. The species 
are in general herbaceous; the stems are 
leafy, jointed, branched, and frequently 
glutinous below each joint. The greatest 
qronce sion are inliabitants of the south of 
urope nnd north of Africa; many occur in 
the temperate regions of both hemispheres. 
Several species are [ritish, which are known 
by the names of camplon and catch-fly. 
any are cultivated’ in gurdens os orna- 
mental flowers §& compacta or close- 
flowered catch-fly is one of the most bean- 
tiful of the eer S. inflata, or bladider- 
campion, isedible. The young shoots boiled 
are a good aubstitute for green peas or ns- 


t (sflent), a. (L. wilens, silentis, ppr. 
of sileo. See SILENCE, n] 1. Note lig; 
mute; dumb; speechlesa. 
O my God, I cry in the daytime, but thou hearest 
not; and in the night season, and am not sifews. 
Ps, mail, 3, 
Her eyes are homes of si/rnt prayer. — 
Or i) 





i th, Se. loch; g,g0; j, job; h, Fr ton; . ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


IV. 


1% 


SIGN 


the north side of the equator; and the other 
six, commencing with Libra, are called 
signs, because they lie on the south 
side of the equator. The six man Fl _ 
Capricornus are called ascendus 
cause the sun passes through them ae nie 
ae ranelae from the winter to the summer sol- 
stice, and is consequently acquiring altitude | 
with reapect to inhabitants of the northern | 
hemisphere. The other six, ning with 
Cancer, arecalled descending mgna, because 
the sun in passing through them diminishes 
his altitude with respect to inhabitants of 
the northern hemisphere. These names are 


borrowed from the constellations of the | 


nodliac of the same denomination, which 
were respectively comprehended within the 
aig am ual divisions of the ecliptic at 

e time when those divisions were first 
wot but on account of the precession of 
the equinoxes the positions of these con- 
stellations in the heavens no longer corre- 
spond with the divisions of the ecliptic of 
the same name, but are considerably in ad- 
vance of them, Thus the constellation 


Aries is now in that part of the ecli ae | 


called Taurus. —12. In arith, and 
character indicating the relation of 
tities, or an operation performed by 
as the sign + [plus) prefixed to a Gnantity 
indicates that the Po re | is to be added; 
the sign — (minus) denotes that the quanti 
to which it is prefixed is to be subtracted. 


“give a slg salt Tan 1 To 
ve n signal or 


worked. al-fir), 
| Fr), m. : 
aerate invensed for signal, og 
ety os ist) ae On One bar. 
who makes signals. three 


The former ia prefixed to quantities called | 


rmative or positive; the latter to quan- 
ties called negative. The x into] 


stands for multiplication, + [divided by] | 


for division, »/ for the square root, 2/ for 
the cube root, {/ for the nth root, dc. The 


signa denoting a relation are, = equal to, | 


> greater than, < less than, &c.—13, In 
med. an appearance or symptom in the 
human ¥, which indicates ita condition 
as to health or disease —14. In music, any 
character, as a flat, sharp, dot, &c.—8yvw. 
Token, mark, note, symptom, indication, 


symbol, type, omen, prognostic, presage, 
manifestation. 
Sign (sin), v.¢. 1. To express by a sign; to 


make known in a typical or emblematical 
manner, in distinction from speech; to sig- 
nify; a8, to sign our acceptance of some- 
thing by a x posers. .—2 To make asign upon; 


to mark with a sign or symbol, 
We receive this child into the tion of | 
Christ's fock, and do him with the of the | 


cross, in token that hereafter he shall not be ashamed | 
to confess the faith of Christ crucified 

Coma Proper. 
3. To affix a signature to, as to a writing any 
deed; to mark and ratify by writing one's 
name; to subscribe in one’s own handwrit- 
ing. ‘To sign these papera’ J 
Give him this deed and let him nijgn it. Shab. 


44 To convey formally; to assign.—s.+ To 
dress or array in i ia. *Thy hunters 
stand signed in thy spoil,’ 
make known; to betoken; to denote. 

You i oid your piace place aad mal in full ae 


Bign | (sin), of. Lt To be o ai 
ak, —2. To make a sign or 
signed to me to advance. 
ble (sin‘a-bl), @. Capable of bei 
gned ; ree to be gigned; as, ad 
a 


Bignal sig'nal),n. [Fr. signal, L.L la, 
nal (sina), doe tree | LA Ti gia 


or omen. 


Bas = : 


Shak, —6.+ To | 


al; aa, he 


gives or ia intended to give nutice of some- | 
ng to some person, especially from a dis- | 


tance. Signals are used to communicate 


information, orders, and the like, to persuna | 


ata distance, anil by any ssepeyies and for any 
porno motion of the 

and, ‘the raising of a fag, the showing of 
lights of various colours, the firing of a gun, 
the ringing of a bell, the beating of adrum, 
the sounding of a bugle, or anything which 
will be understood by the persons intended. 

Stir not until the sprays, Shak, 

2.4 Sign; token; indication. 


Meantime, in mpna/ of my love to thee, . 
Will | upon thy party wear this rose, Sdtak. 


Signal (sig’nal),a@, Distinguished from what | 
is ordinary, eminent; remarkable; notable; 
as, asignal fallure; asiqnal exploit; a signal 
service; a signal act of benevolence. 

As sigetal now in low dejected state, 


As erst in hiyhest, behold him where he les 
MF rhea. 


Syn. Eminent, remarkable, memorable, ex- 
ary, notable, conspicuous 
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Signal ( al), we pret. & pp. signalled ; 

eh communicate or make 
yee by wrap h signals, as, to #ig- 

nal orders; a vessel } its arrival, — 


2 To make signals to; a8, the vessel 
nated the ‘igh a = a: 


withasign La 


To be a sign or omen. 
-box (sig’n 1. 
signal. house, often of may 
in which railway signals are 


Signalityt ( Sig-nal'i-tl ) 
gt of being signalor remarkable. Sir 
Arowne. 

Bignalize (sig'nal-iz), r,t. pret. & pp. #ignal- 
ized; ppr. siynalizing. [From signal.) 1. To 
make remarkable or ebb to render 
distinguished from what is common: com- 

monly used reflexively with the pronouns 

myself, himeelf, themaelves, and the like, or 

with some noun so closely connected with 
the subject as to be almost equivalent toa 
reflexive ype hiab ak eae ldier signalized 
himself ; reign by many 
glorious one ‘Having, signalisot ized his valour 
and fortune in defence of his country.’ 
Swift, 

It is this passion which drives men to all the ways 

we sec in use of nipualicing fheworeiver, urbe, 
2 To make signals to; to indicate by a sig- 
nal: to sign (Not in good use. } 

Signal-lamp aa age lamp 
lamp, with a bull’s-eye in it, made to give 
out light of different colours as 5 
ignal t (sig’nal-lit), nA light shown 
Ag a 8 


8 ea SebB) at am & signal inde 
ner ; cir plot fa kably ; memorably ; 
ia, their plot nailed a Ngnally. 
man (sizg’nal-man), n. One whose 
duty it ist is to convey intaliigence, notice, 
_ warning, oe by means of ai 
t (sig’nal- -ment), n. 1. "The act of 
alling.—2 A descrip ion b pee of 
aa orappropriate marks. 2. B, Brown- | 


st),n. A post or pole 
mps, de, as signals. 


eer’ ma-ta-ri), 1. anda, Same as 


iationt (sig-na’shon), n. Sign given; act | *wne 


betokeni Sir T. Browne, 
n sealing. —2. Setting a sig- 
nature to a document; signing; specifically 
a to the head or representative of o 
te who signs a public document, as a 
treaty; as, the parties signatory to the Treaty 
of Paria. Written also Signatery and Sig- 


nite 


r (sig’na-to-ri), n, One who signa; | 


specifically, the head or representative of a 
state who signs a public document, as a 
treaty. 

If the Grand Duke Saled upon the nigeaterier of 


the treaty to fulAl the guarantee of neutrality con- 
tained in it, grave q (is — enclouttedts aria. 


ture (sig’na-tir), n. ir, tt i One 
turd, from L. mgno, to sign) LA eign, 
stamp, ormarkimpressed. ' The brain be ng 
well furnished th various traces, signa- 
twres, and im 3." Watte. ‘The natural 
and indelible mgnature of God, stamped on 
the human soul’ Bentley.—2. ally, 
the name of any person a opi with his own 
hand, employed to y that the writing 
which precedes Pei with his wishes or 
intentions. —. In old med. an external mark 
or character on a pee which was supposed 
to indicate its suitableness to cure particu- 
lar disease, or disenses of pees parte. 
Thus plants with yellow flowers were sup- 
Por wie to be adapted to the cure of jaun- 
ce 
Some plants bear a very evident eg mom their 
nature and use, Dr, H. More, 
4. In printing, a letter or figure at the bot- 
tomof the first page of a sheet or half sheet, 
by which the sheets are distinguished anil 
their order designated, aa a direction to the 
binder. In older books, when the sheets 
are more numerous than the letters of the 
yer aamall letter is added to the capi- 
one, as Aa, Bb; but pa figure 
before the letter came to be used, as 1A, 
2A. In modern printing figures only are 


| very general! 


nm. <A railway) 


g’na-to-ri a. 1. Relating to— 


| mal oined wi 





SIGNIFICANCE 


“used for signature 
external mark or fi by which 
nomiste pretend to discover the ter 


character of persons. —6, In music, 
placed at the commencement of a 





of C; two minimes (or their equivalents) in in the bar, 
our crotchets in the bar. i crotchi 
& Key of F; three minims in 

crotchets in ‘ 


CSS 5. Key ol 


the bur 


music, There are two kinda of 
the time signature and the key 5 
The key signature, including the 
usually tten on every stave; 
sharps or flata there occurring 
notes of that degree (with their 
throughout the piece. The time 
is only placed at the beginning of 
line and where changes occur. It 
the number of aliquot parte into w 
Hard is haypersic .—T. In ane laa, f 
ormerly prepared aon resen 
writer to the aignet to th 
chequer, aa the ground of a royal 
the person in whose name it was pi 
which having, in the case of an 
charter, the sign-manual of the si 
and in other cases the cachet, m 
the act of union for Scotland, atti 
it, became the warrant of a coi 
under ove or other of the seala, a 
to the nature of the subject or t 


in Las t (ate” , e 
Bignaturet (sig’na-tir), ot. om 
to distinguish. Dr. G. Cheyne. 


( sig’na-tir-ist ), m. 
holds to the doctrine of mn Me 
upon objects, indicative of char 

ualities. Sir T. Browne. 
-board (sin'’bérd),n. A board i 
aman sets a notice of his occupat 


articles for eale. 
ne To assign; to apy 
ci} 


+ (sin), v.0 
Chaucer. 

Signer (sin‘ér),n. One who signs, e 
one who signs or subscribes his may 
nonat (a tet 100 meee 

net) ma [ 

Set tan teeny Keats 
tary, in land, one of the 
authentication of royal grants. Th 
in Scotland, ia a seal by which ro 
rants for the purpose of justice seen 
been at one time authenticated. H 
title of clerk to the signet or writs 
signet, a class of legal prepl sirens 
burgh who formerly had importa 
legea, which are now nearly abolish 
act generally as agents or attorney 
ears causes before the Court of 

the signet, an officer in - 
erred ly in attendance upon th 
pal secretary of state, who the 
of the privy signet. 

Bigneted (sig’net-ed), a. Stamped o: 

th a signet. 


Ene 
Signet - ring (sig’net-ring), n, Al 
taining a signet or private seal. 
Bignifer t (sig’ni- tenn [L. signun 
and tithe to k nad The zodiac, C€ 
nm Signification. 


Signific! (si (sig- hif'ik), a. Significan! 


ee, Signifi sig-n 
Tae ral -Bi), A. ‘Sen Sian] 
1 eaning: import; that which is 
to be expressed, 
If he declares he intends it for the hor 


oars he takes away by his words the #1 
action, Hip. Sted, 


Hence—2. The real import of any 
opposed to that which appears; the 
and true sense, as contradistinguisl 
the external and partial. 
Our spirits have climbe 
By reason of the peaiieer of our grief,— 
And, from the top of sense, looked over 
To the ngwifrance and heart of thi 
Rather than things themselves. &. "B. 


3. Expressiveness; impressiveness 
power of impressing the mind; az 
particular significan 


I have been admiring the wonderful ai 
of thant a al pl and what warigu 
tations it ha 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; _mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, méve; tbe, tub, byll; 


‘oll, pound; gy, & 


i, Se. abiae: 





i Importance; moment; weight ; conse- 
: 

Max 6 CoP 

cmined mito an Overt act of high tre 


Significant (sig-nifi-kant), a {i. “npn 
au, agniicantis, ppr. of mgnifico. 
oor] L Serving to signify s eemmethine 
fitted or intended to aignify something; as, 
(a) bearing & Meaning; expressing or con- 
cago hed Eee as, & ifi- 
aaal or soan Expressive in an 
eminent degree; forcible. 
Common Bie is full of this kind of iad ch ard €x- 
pian, flodaer. 
ic) Expressive or suggestive of something 
-_ than what appears; meaning, as, to 
give 4 person @ ngnificant look, (d) Be- 
tokening something; representative of some- 
thing; standing as a sign of something. 
eas wel wail oe Pian ree Ee ants ia ae 
eyaiceed, but not efficuent. RaleigzA, 


Te odd to religious duties such rites and cere- | 


—_ sore ngruscent, is $0 institute new acta: 
ifeuter, 


ete pleat momentous; as, a significant 


Sgidcant aig-nif'l-kant), a That which 
Metro Shak. 

( sig-ulf‘i-kant-li), ade. Ina 

{ manner: (a) so as to a 

nating of signification; (b) meaningly; 

preaively; signifying more than merel 


aig-nif' kat), 


ap. 


m In logic, one 
by & common 


Min (aig’nl-fi- ké"shon), m [L. sig- 
See Srostry.] 1. The act of sig- 
See tence own by signs or 
wonls, or by anything that is understood. 
Aa nr cafien of one's mind 
iuacehtien ph hates - to another. a 
i That which is signified or ieeunat by 
or words; meaning; import; sense; 
that thich the person using a sign jntends 
toconrey, or that which men in general who 
oe itunierstand it to convey. The signi- 
fration af worls ia dependent on usage; 
when ctstom has annexed a certain sense 
ft wound, or to a combination of sounds, 
this sense is always to be considered the 
Hgnification which the person using ihe 
words intends to pple cay Bo ly oe 
fom certain signs or gestures have a eter- 
mine! uch is the fact also 
with figures, algebraic Sion (hat es 
2 That which signifies; asign (Rare 
ve alg nif‘i- Ji bet Tr Need. 


| See SIGNIFY. hes — or 
a SB an extern as, the 
mgniicatine bols of he at Fee — 
2 Having tion or ; &xpres- 
sve of ameaning; sometimes strongly ex- 
pressive of a certain idea or thing. 

There | 

at Remmi cerita sites 
ae S poner on the diminution of the pro- 


erty of the state Rustin. 


Significatively (sig-nif'l-kit-iv-lf), ado. In 
a tignificative manner; so as to represent 
of ¢ipreas by an external sign. 

Bread may be the bocly of Christ oe 
df. 


| hee (sig- nif'i-kat-v-nes ) rh. 
ges of belng siguificative. Wrest. 


-nif'i-kit-r), ». One who 

"inte ifles or makes known by 
ron np ae 

rae ra sate cet 


re Ie 
(elg-nif"l-ka- to-ri),. il. Having 
S2tifeation or meaning 
( ai nif’. ki-to-ri), mn That 
hbetokens, signifies, or represents. 
nhs double sign(fcatery of the spirit, a word 
Fer. Saylor. 
Batt ig fi- gts (Third per. 
wico, Blonity 
raph wig Ba low, a orit now obsolete, issuing 
oat of Chance 
mein of & man's tending excom 
éby the space o y¥ days, for 
tg him in prison till he submit him- 
othe authority of the church. Whar- 


Y (deni, vt. pret. & pp. signified 
r, (ro 






Cd, chats: are Te 


Vou. IV. 


of Leas ragmificancy has been | 


upon certificate given by | 


gestures, &ec.; as, he signified to me his in- 
tention. 
Then Paul . 
the accomplishment of the days of purification. 
Acts osli, 26. 
2, To give matice ; to announce; to impart; 
to de ; to proclaim. 
My friend Seaplane: rir I pra 
Within the reads teat arena Le hank Shak. 
3%. To mean; to have or contain a certain 
sense; to import; as, in Latin ‘amo’ signifies 
‘I love.’—4. To suggest as being intended; 
to indicate. 
Let him have some plaster, or some loam, or 
Some rough-cast about him, to sigagfy wall, Shab. 
& To weigh: to matter: used almost in- 
transitively in particular phrases; as, it 
what much or ee it rignites nothing; 
at does it mignisy! 
er the CET 
wibuning ag = if ae wean, ‘was alee 
no tet Sear 


And whether colhlness, pride, or virtue dignify 
A woman—S5o ghe's yood, what can abate 


Syn. To express, manifest, declare, utter, 
intimate, hetoken, denote, imply, mean. 

(sig’ni- fi), vi. To express meaning 

with forve. ‘It the words be but comely 

ny.’ 3. Joneon. (Rare. 


and ponies 
Bignior (sén’yor), mi. 

é [tallan Sheu Spanish Sefor, a title of 
respect oq uivalent to the English Sir or Mr., 
the French Monsieur, and the German J/err. 
Written also Signor, Sei ignior. See SEIGNIOR. 

Bignioxize} (sén' yore. v. ee! To exercise do- 
mover; to tover. ‘He that s#- 
jorizeth hell. Fairfaz. 
orize? (sén'yor-iz), v7. To exercise do- 
mivion, or tu have duminion. 
O'er whom, save heaven, mowg ht could Higuigrin, 


Signiory ry, Signory (sén'yo-ri), n. 1 Aoi 
pality; a province, 


Through all the nygratercer it was the fret, 
And Prospero the prime duke. Shak, 
2. The landed property of a lord; a domain; 
an estate; & manor. 
Eating the bitter read of banishment, 
Whilst you have fed upon my niguieres, SAat, 
3. Government; dominion, power; seigniory. 
‘The inextinguishable thirst for gigniory.’ 
Kwd.—4. A governing body. ‘My eervices 
which I have done the signiory.” Shak.— 
6.4 ME aeataaiiod *The benefit of signiory.’ 


siguitary (sig’ni-ta-ri), a. Same as Signa- 


Sign - manual (sin-man‘i- al), nm. A signa- 
ae vis ificall al signat 
adocument; spec y, aroy gnature, 
which must be adhibi ted to all writs wh which 

ve to pass the priv or grea 

Signor (sén'yor), n. Same as | hae bg 


“uaress (sén-yo'ra), mn An Ita fon title of 
dress or respect, equivalent to Madam, 


signorina (sén-y5-ré’‘na),n. An Italian title 
ol respect, onerislent to me English Miss 
oe the French niselle 

Set st Stason 


vot aigaa for Sign pain sin'paint-¢r), n. A painter 
—. x4 perk gaieg ) og 
(sin'pést), mn. A post on which a 


Signum (ai et ah nm. (L.] In law, a cross 
me réfixed aga sign of assent and approbation 
Bike, a. Such. - Spenser 
ii uch 
Bike (sik), m. [Icel. #ik.] A small stream of 
water; a rill; a marshy bottom with a small 
stream in it. [Scotch and North of Eng- 


] 

ta. Sick. Chaweer. 
Sike,} Sickness, Chaweer, 
To ah. Chaweer, 
a 


gente, tadv. Surely; sedate Chaucer. 
Sikernesst (sik’ér-nes), m Sureness; safety. 
Sikh (eee), mn, One of an Indian commu- 
nity, religious, half military (founded 
about A.D. 1500), 
Deism, and is 
Hindus by worship ipping one only invisible 
God. They founded a state in the Punjaul 
about the end of the eighteenth century, 
which was annexed to the British Empire in 
India in 1849, Written also Sik, 

Silaus (si'la-us), n. 
umbelliferous plant by Pliny.) A genus of | 
plants, nat Rig ne Umbelliferm. ey are 
tall perennial herbs, with finely divided 


h, Fr ton; ong, sing; 


which professes the purest 


7H, then; th, thin; 


entered into the temple, to rigniyy | 


Sile (sil 


] | 
An English form of 


ption of one's own name to | 


| (d) To still; 


iefly distinguished from the | 


(A name given to on 


leaves aml umbels of white or yellowish 
flowers, natives of Europeand Asia S. 
tela (Inendow-pepper saxifrage) is found in 
damp and moist places in England, other 
parts of Europe, and Siberia The whole 
plant hasan unpleasant smell when bruised, 
and cattle generally avoid it in pastures. 


Bile (si ), 7 Sw. «il, a strainer; sila, to 
atrain, to sift; LG. sielen, to draw off water: 
akin wilt.) A sleve; a strainer. (Old aud 


Provine a ae and Scotch ‘ 

Bile (sil), r.. To strain, as milk oer 
the cow. (Old and Provincial English anil 
Scotch. } 


v.. To flow down; to drop; to 
fall. [Provinelal 
Silenes (si-li’né-é), n. plur, [From Silene, | 
A tribe of Caryoplyllacem, the members o 
which have a tubolar calyx and petals with 
claws. See CARYOPHTLLACES. 
Silence (si‘lens), n. (Fr, silence, from L. si- 
lage silence, from #ileo, to be still, 4 

be silent; com me. Goth. silan, anasilan. 
be silent.) 1 e condition prevaili when 
everything is silent, stillness or eu ab- 
Bence of sound or noise : as, the silence of 
midnight. *The night's deat silence.” Shak. 

There was sro deep as death: 

And the boldest held his breath, 

For a time. ta N 
2. The state of holding the peace; forhear- 
ance of speech in man or of noise in other 
animals: taciturnity; muteness; as, to keep 
eudence; to listen In milence. 


Be check'd for sence, but never tan'd for sang 


3. The refraining from speaking of or mak- 
ing known something; secrecy; as, to re- 
ward a person for his silence.—4. Stillness; 
calmness; quict; cessation of rage, agitation, 
or tumult; as, the elements reduced to s#i- 
lence. —6. Absence of mention; oblivion; ob- 


ty. 
Eternal rifence be their doom, AF ition, 


A few more days, and this essay will follow the 
ae Popudi to the dust and aera oe the upps 
Af aecnn dary 


Silence (sTlens), v.¢. pret. & pp. silenceil; 


pr. silenecin To make silent; to put 

silence; (a ‘to oblige to hold the peace; 

to cause to cease apeaking; as, to silence a 
loquacious speaker. 


To silence enviows tongues; be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God's and truth's. Stak, 
(>) To restrain in reference to liberty of 
speech; especially, to restrain from preach- 
ing by revoking a license to preach; aa, to 
ce a minister of the gospel. 
Is it therefore 
The ambassador ts wfemcea Shik. 
The sifenca preacher yields to potent strain. 


(c) To cause to cense sounding; to stop the 
noise or sound uf; to make to cease. 
Sifence that dreadful bell, 

It is the little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music mute, 

And ever widening slowly snfewce all, 
Tray. 
to quiet; to restrain; to ap- 
pent. ‘Would have silenced their scruples.’ 
niel Rogers. 


Shas, 


This would sifence all further opposition, 
Clanrndan, 

te) To stop the noise of firing from; to make 
to cease firing, cs ly by a oe cane 

Hitiade; aa, to atch guns or a batte 
(si'lens), interj, Used eliptically for 

let there be silence, or keep silenc 
Bilene (si-l6'né), n. [Origin doubtful. ]) An 
camer genus of planta belonging to the 

natural order Caryophyllacem. ‘The species 

are in general herbaceous; the stems are 
leafy, jointed, branched, and frequently 
glutinous below each joint. The greatest 
rg ale are jiliniitants of the south of 
urope and north of Africa; many occur in 
the temperate regions of both hemispheres. 
ver species are Gritish, which are known 
a names of campion and catch-fly. 
are cultivated in wardens as orna- 
ea 1 flowers. S&. compacta or close- 
flowered catch- <A is oy of the most heau- 
tiful of the ene S. inflata, or bladder- 
campion, iseditile, The young shoota boiled 
are a good substitute for green pens or as- 


silent ig neg a. [L «lena, silentis, ppr. 


of =A SILENCE, n.] 1. Not speaking; 
mute; dumb; speechless. 
O my God, I cry in the claytime, but thow hearest 
not; and in the night season, and am not sifesy, 
Ps. uxil, 2. 
Her eyes are homes of nifees maze 1 
enery row. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


1% 


SILENT 


2 Habitually tecttumn: speaking little; not | 


inclined to much talking; not loquacious. 


Ulysses, he adds, was the most eloquent and the 
most alent of men. sous Areome. 


3. Not mentioning or proclaiming; making | 


no noise or rumour, 
This new created world, of which in hell 
Pame is not sient, Mitton, 
4 Perfectly quiet; still; free from sound or | 
noise; having or making no Holee; as, the | 
wilent ‘watches of the night, the milenf groves. 
‘Sparkling in the mlent waves." Spenser. 
But thou, most awful form! 
Risest from forth thy ridenf sea of pane 
How silently. 
5, Not operative; wanting eMency. 
. Silent, virtueless, and dead. 
6 Not pronounced or expressed ; Phare i 


sound in pronunciation; a3,¢ issilent in Sable, | 


—Silent partner, Sameas Dow 
See under DORMANT.—Silent systein, a 8y8- 
tem of prison discipline which imposes en- 
tire silence among the prisoners even when 
assembled together.— Sys. Dumb, mute, 
Speedie. taciturn, soundless, vo iceless, | 


wont Partier. | 


ulet, still. | 
silent (silent), n. Silence; silent —_. 


Deep p night. dark night, the silent of the 


night. 


Silentiary (si-len’shi-a-ri), m1, One ap- | 


pointed to keep silence and order in a court 
of justice.—2 A privy-councillor; ove sworn 
not to divulge secrets of state, Barrow. 
Silentious (si-len'shus), a. Habitually al- 
lent; tacitorn; reticent. 
Silently (si'lent-li), ade. In a silent man 
ner; as, (¢) without speech or worda. 


Each silentiy 
Demands thy grace, and seems to watch phy ere. 


(b) Without noise; as, to march silently. 
With tiptoe step vice sifentfy succeeds. Comyer. 
(c) Without mention. 


The difficulties remain still, till he can show who is 
meant by right heir; in all those cases the preseot 
possessor has no son: this he suendly panes er. over, 


Silentness (si'lent-nes), n. State of being 
silent; stillness; silence. 

The moonlight steeped in nifreimers, 

The ery sath ao Cwleridge. 
Silenus (si-lé'nus), nm. ([Gr. Silénos.) <A 
Grecian divinity, the foster-lather and at- 
tendant of Bacchus, and likewise leader of | 
Heitony (ll He was represented as a ro- 
bust ol an, penecaly a state of intoxi- 
cation, ee rid Ng OD an ass carrying a can- 
tharus or bottle. 


Stlesy? (sil'ér- » n, me In arck. folinge carved — 
é tops of 


Silesia (ei- iat. eg n, A species of linen | 
¢eloth, so called from its being manufactured | 
originally in Silesia, a province of Prussia; 
thin coarse linen. 

Silesian (si-lé’shi-an), n. A native or in- | 
habitant of Silesia. 

Silesian (si-lé’shi-an), @, Pertaining to Si- 
lesia; maile in Silesia; as, Silesian linen. 
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inodorous, rose tothe touch, and scratches 


and wearsawa: ay ass. It combinesin definite 

ae portions i many saliflable bases, and 
ts various compounds are termed silicates. 
Plate-glass and window-giass, or, as it is 
commonly called, crown-glass, are silicates 
of sodium or potassium, and flint-glass is a 
similar compound, with a large addition of 
silicate of lead. See SrLicie. 

| Bilicate (sil’i-kait), nm. A salt of silicic 
acid. Silicates fopnyed hy the union of silicic 
acid, or silica, with the bases alumina, lime, 
magnesia, potassa, soda, &e., constitute the 
greater ssieatee by far of the hard minerals 
which encrust the globe. The silicntes of 
pocasn and soda, when heated to redness, 

rm glass —Silicate paint, aang to silica, 
meet dried and forming an almost im 
able 
Unlike the ordinary lead paints, all the sili- 
cate colours are non-polsonous Silicate 
white has great covering power; is not af- 
by gases; and heat of 500° is suc- 
cessfully resisted. 

| Silicated (sil'i-kat-ed), a. Coated, mixed, 
combined, or impregnated with silica. — 
Sulicated soap, a mixture of silicate of soda 
and hard soap. 

Silicatization sil'i-kit-iz-A"shon), ». The 
process of combining with silica so as to 
change to a silicate. 

| Biliceous, Siliclous ta -lish' us), a. 
taining t0 to silica, containin it, or partaking 
of its nature and « allties : as, siliceous 
limestone; siliceous - siliceous nodules, 
ke, —Silieeous cement, & ‘hydraulic cement. 
soreaene n ertala, roportion of a silicate. 
—Siliceous earth, silica (which see). — Sili- 


coos waters, tine as contain silica in solu- | 


tion, as many boiling springs. 


Bilicic (si-lis’ik), @ Of or pertainin 
| Gillca; as, silicic steais silicic acl id. Sulicie 


acid, an acid obtained by decomposing so0- 
dium silicate with hydrochloric acid and 
dialysing the liquid so obtained. Silicic 
ncid has not been obtained in the pure 
form, as it undergoes decomposition into 
water and silica when hea Many si- 
licie acids are believed to exist. The nor- 
mal acid is H,8i0,. 

(si-lis’i-kal- cous matter 
Consisting of silica and calcareous mat 

(sil-i-siffér-us), a. ([L. #ilex, 

ilies, silex, and fero, to produce.) Pro- 
ducing silica, or united with a portion of 
Silica. 

Silicification (si-lis'l-fi-ki"shon), nm Petri- 
faction; the conversion of any substance 
into stone by siliceous matter. 

Silicify (si-lis'i-f), ‘- rn ret. & p 
ppr, silicifying. vilicts, fine. o~ 

age ad make. | ro coneart into or petrify 
ea, 

| Bilicify (si-lis'l-ff), v.i. To become silica; to 
ae Ae abe ei with silica. 

cimurite (si-lis'i-ma"rit), n [L. silex, 


yey and mura, Aare ] An earth composed | 


of silica and me 


Silex (si'leks), n. [L.] Same as Silira (which | Silicite (sil’i-sit), mn A variety of felspar, 
cle 


Bee). 
Silhouette (sil’t-ct), mn. 
From Etienne de Sit. 
ouette, French minister | 
of finance in 1759, in deri- 
sion of his economical at- 
tempts to reform the fin- 
ancial state of France 
while minister, Every- 
thing supposed to be ex- 
cessively economical was 
then characterized as in 
the Silhouette style, and 
the term has been retained for this sort of 
portrait] A name given to the representa- 





Silhouette, 


tlon of an object filled In of a black colour, | 


the inner being sometimes indicated 
by lines of a lighter colour, and shadows 
or extreme dents by the aid of a heighten- 
ing of gum or other shining meilium. 
Bilica Gil. ka), mn, [L. wiles, siliciv, a flint] 
(810,) Oxide of silicon, This important aub- 


stance constitutes the characteristic ingre- | 
dient of a great variety of minerala, among | 


which rock-crystal, quarts, chalcedony, and 
flint may 
It alao predominates in many of the rocky 
maseesa which constitute the crust of our 
globe, such as granite, the varieties of aand- 
stone, and quartz rock. I[t is the chief sub- 
stance of which glass is made; also an in- 
lent, in anuiverized state, in the mann- 
acture of stoneware, and it is essential in | 
the preparation of tenacious mortar, Silica, 
when pure, is a ine powder, hard, rd, insipid, and 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; § mé, met, hér; 


be considered as nearly pu silica. | 





pine, pin; 


consisting of BO parts of silicic acid, aln- 
mina, lime, soda, and peroxide of iron 
ae _ Labrador r and Labra- 


| Sillicited (et (si- lis'it-ed), . Impregnated with 
silica. Kirwan, 


| [ re.] 
| Silicium (si -lis'i- um), n, [L silez, flint.) 


See SILICON, 
Siliciureted, Siliciuretted (si-lia’i-i-ret- 
ed), a. Inchem. combined or Dred Ppp ge 
with silicon.—Siliciureted Aydrogen, a gas 
composed of econ, at) and hydrogen. ‘wh 
takes fire spontan ra when in contact 
with air, + givin out a brilliant white light. 
Bilicle ( )} 1m ([L. sliewa, dim. of 
siligua, a pod.) In dof a kind of seed- 





Silicle or Pouch. 
«t TR gerard gf + purse ess bursa -farforis). 


, to chow t lacentac, oe Prats | 


oo w 


vessel, in structure resembling a siliqua, 
but differing from itin being as broad as it 
is long or broader. Examples of it may be | 


néte, not, mive; _ tibe, tub, byl; 


1 
powder, mixed with colours ani ¢ f | 


Per- 





SILIQUOBA 


seen in the whitlow-grass, in the sh 
purse, and in the horse-radish. Among th 
algm the name is given to a similar vesse 

~ od- are oblong, conical, linear, or lance 
te, transverse ystriated, and formed eithe 

of transformed branches or ons of 

branch. It fs not quite certain that thes 

are connected with the reproduction of th 
lant. See SILIQUA. 

silico - fluoric (ait. ké-flai-or"ik}, @ Th 
name of an acid, H,SiF, When silicic ac 
is dissolved by hydrofluoric acid a gas is prc 
duced which is colourless, fuming 
intheair. It is absorbed by water and 
drated silicic acid is deposited, while a 
——_ is Sane § ex) the water which is agin 

milien- id, or Aydrojflwosilicie acic 
With 1Se8 this acid forms salts called sidic: 
fluorides, which are nearly all insoluble. 

Silico-fluoride(sil'i-ké-fa”or- id), n. (MSIF, 
A salt of ailico-fuoric acid. See SLL 
FLUORATIC. 

Silicon (sil'i-kon), n. [From L. silez, wilici 
a flint.) Sym. SL At wt, 3. The nol 
metallic element of which silica is the oxids 
Silicon may be obtained amorphous or ery: 


talline. In the latter form it is very har 
dark-brown, lustrous, and not oxi« 
ized. It ia insoluble im all cnmare eas 


with the exception of hydrofluoric. Silien 
unites with hydrogen, chlorine, é&e_, to fon 
well-marked compounds, In its genen 
analogies it closely resembles carbon. Calle 
also Silicimm. (ailik'Ola, sift. 
Silicule ~ -Kil), a 
Same as Silicle. 
Siliculosa (si-lik’i-16"sa),n. pl One of th 
two orders into which Linnwus divided hi 
class Tetradynamia. It comprehends tho 
lanta which have asilicle. See SLLIcLE 
sil Siliculous (si-lik’i-lis, si-lik¥ 


culose, 
I 1. Ha silic] 
thea 24 Bull et or ceouiatiog ef Beaks 
husky. Bailey. 
+t (si-lij'in-ds, ax 


‘ina Tl 

in-us), a. [L. sligo, eliginis, a very fine kind 

inj “ot ice wheat. 
@ 





Tt is lin 


siliquaria (sil-i-kwi'ri-a), n <A genus o 
gasteropodous 

molluscs, found both foe- 

ail and recent, The shell 

is tubular, spiral at ite 


beginning, continued in 
an irre form, divided 
laterally through its 


whale length by a uarrow 

slit, and formed into 
chambers ey entire septa. 
Recent siliquarie have 
been ere in sponges. 
Cuvier places the us 
in the order Tubull 
chiata. 


ue (si-lék’), n. Some 


Teale Siliquaria anguina. 
Siliqueia (sil-i-kwel'la), 


n. ean bot. a subordinate > lyg mehr 
of certain plants, as the poppy. ee 
of a division or carpel an a be ae 


iLiiguiform (si-lik’wi-form), a. Having thi 
form of a siliqua. 
Siliquosa (sil-i-kwi'ea),n.pl Oneof the tw: 
orders into which Linnacus divided his clas 


U, Se. abume; 9, Sc. fey. 





ofl, pound; 


SILIQUOSE 
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SILT 





Tetridynamia. the other being Siliculosa. 


Breipenints those plants which have a 


as the cabbage, turnip, 


od tals mara that species of 


SDiquous (sil'i-kwos, ail'‘l- kwus), 
ran ara from siliqua, a pod.) In 
lanta. | 


planta. 


(elle), AE eolog ll, for serio, 


foe L encum, G 


lit. Beric | 
gaff, from Srea, the Greek name of the | 
Chinese] 1 The fine, soft thread produved | 


by the hirer of numerous species belonging 
tothe genus Bombyx and other genera of 
the tanily Bombycidm, lepidopterous in- 
ech of the section popularly knuwn by the 
mum moth, the most important of which 
ip the Bombye mori, or common silkworm, a 


tire af the northern provinces of China | 
ib the atrungest, most lustrous, and 


tat Yaloable of textile fabrics, and is a 
thread composed of several finer threads 
which the worm draws from two large or- 
pane or glands, containing a viscid sub- 
dance, which extend along vreat part of the 
bedy, and terminate in two aspinnereta at 
the mouth With this sul@tance the silk- 


wun envelops itself, ae what is. 
paged ay a Raw «lk is produced by | 


the operation of winding off, at the same 
time, several of the balls or cocoons (which 
a ha immersed in hot water to soften the 
gum on the flament) on a common 


me. thereby ’ eee one smooth even | 


it is fit for weaving it is 


ae, mto one of three forma, 


viz. | 


singles, tram, or oryanzing. cee (a col- 


ms the hoot or weft) Thrown wilk is formed 
of ope, lwo, three, or more singles, accord- 


ing to the substance required, twisted to- | 
gether in a contrary direction to that in | 


which the alingles of which it is composed 


are twisted. The silk so twisted is called | 


a Spun silk is waste silk, pierced 

pat paranest seyret iy proce td on 
torings, ani spun by on 

machinery » that ee ie 


variety of moths other than the 


ordinary | 
dilkworm, Bombyx mori,—2 Cloth made of 


nea tae 
applied to the raw silk ib-pestanes by a | 


al In this sense the word has a plural, 

vila, denoting litferent sorta and varieties; 
ma, black silk, white «ilk, coloured wilks. 

He camsed the shore tn be covered) " Perwinn 


et for hom fo tread upon. 
4 Arment made of silk. 


Ste bethengin her of a faded rif2. 9 Tireweyren, 
4 [Tolted States.) A name given to the fili- 
fora style of the female flower of maize, 
from itt resemblance to real silk in fineness 
and pres Fi gina silk, a climbing 


site! 


we Me Pariphocs (P. grass), 
peal eovarnd with a silky taft. 


aris Made of silk; silken. ‘Silk 
stexking.’ Shak. —Silk gown, the technical 
fae given to the canonical robe of a 
queen's counsel, differing from that of an 


Bae 


barrister in being made of silk and 


ms of stull; hence, the counsel himself. 
'Mr Blowers, the eminent vilk-gown." Dick- 
«m—Toy fake silk, to attain the rank of 


n's course |. 


b amedasd ni. A ae. maby 


Silken (silk’n), a. (A. Sax. geoleen.) 1. Made 
Of lk; as, eilken cloth ; asilken veil ‘A 
elles thread Shak. —2 Like silk; soft to 
selon, &. hence, delicate: tender; smvoth. 


Hadi 


fl 


fete 


else." Shak. 
vs ipad er'd mlken wanton” 
ailk’n), of. To make like silk; 
Lee wn * Silkening thal. | 


ms A Facaey 6 Se 
ag Rare mite y plumage. 
Bree! breeds rue, and there is reason to | 
Ga very euiens rere but when | reared a | 
an tober vels fron a silk-hen bya Span- 

Sw wor i even a trace of the 


—&8. Dressed 


anak. 


o- 


Aiken sll hen, n. The female silk-fowl 












to the feel.—2% Softness; 
claret had no Filkiness." 









spins, or throws silk, 
weaving. 


of the Levant. 


Silk-weed (silk'wéd), n. 


Cotton. 


mon silk-worm 


silk-worm is about 3 
inches long. The co- 
coon, or case of 


"| Tmuscaniine. 


of silk; silken. “In ai 


slender, close - pressed, 
sericeous 


door or window; Sw, ell 


root as L. salwm, the 


superstructare of a ti 


; of, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Biliciness (silk’i-nes), n. 1, The state or qua- 
lity of being silky; softness and smoothness 


effeminacy; pusil- 


lanimity, — Smoothness of taste. ‘The 


Chesterfield. 


Silkman (silk’'man), ». <A dealer in silks. 
* Master Smooth's the sillonan" Shak. 
epg (ailk’mér-sér), n. A dealer in 


Silk-mill (silk’mil),n A mill or factory for 
reeling, apinning, and manufacturing silk. 
Billnesst (silk’nes), n. Silkiness. J. Jonson. 
Silk silk’shag), m <A 
woven , like plush. Simmonds. 

-thro 


Silk- 
ér, ailk’thré-ster), n. Oue who winds, twists, 
to prepare it for | 


Silk-tree (silk’tré), n An ornamental de- 
ciduous tree, the Acacia Julibrissin, anative 


Silk - weaver (silk'weév-ér), n. One whose 
occupation ia to weave silk stuffs. 


A plant, Asclepiay 


| (or syriaca), nat. order Asclepia- 
dacem, the seed-vessels of which contain a 
long silky down. Called also Wulk-weed and 


Silk-worm (silk'wérm), ». A worm which 
posing a the larva of a lepidopterous 
naect called the Bowlys mori, and of other 
allied insects. see eg The com- 
ulberry; th Bye cee tJ 1 
™ the ama-mai of Ja am 
B. Perwyi of North China feed on the oak + 
B. Cynthia feeds on the Ailanthus glandu- 
lowa; and B. ricini on the cas- 
tor-oil plant. A fuoll-grown 


ves of the 


























































silky flbre which it epins rownd its body, is 
intended for a receptacle in which it may 
change to the chrysalis state, and wee 
which it will finally emerge as the perfec 

es The cocoon is about the size of ‘ 


tance prepared from the silky sok 
tion of the caterpillars of the ordinary ailk- 
worm, and constituting the lustrous,exceed- 
ingly strong line so well known to 
under the name of *gut."—Silk-worm rot, 
a fungous plant or mould, the Bofrytia bas. 
viana, Which kills allk-worms in great num- 


(ailk’l), a. 1. Made of silk; consisting 
Iky folds each nervous 
limb disguise.” Shenstoene.—2 Like silk; 
soft and smooth to the touch: delicate; 
tender.—3, Applied to the surface of a 
plant when it is covered with long, very 


glistening hairs, 


Bill (sil), mn. [A. Sox. ayl, myll, a base, foun- 
dation, eill; Icel. a alan eriif\, a sill of a 


(also swilf, a foun- 


dation, a sill; 0.1.G. suelli, G. achwelle, a 
threshold; Goth, ynija,aeole, asill, gasuljan, 
to lay a foundation. Perhaps from same 


pund, a base or 


foundation, solidus, sol d; but the forms 
with oorw point rather to root str, BED 
in 0.7.G. mari, G. schwer, heavy; L. servws, 
a sinve; Lith. scarag, weight. ] 1. A block 
forming i basis or foundation; a stone or 
a piece of timber on which a structure rests; 
as, the wills of a house, 
loom, and the like; more specifically, the | 
horizontal piece of timber or stone at the | 
hottom of o framed case, such as that of a 
door or window,—Grownd gills, the timbers 
on the ground which apEor the posts and 


of a bridge, of a 


building —Silla 


the Us, inship-bwilding, pieces 
ps ieee | tin horisontaity between the 
frames, to form the upper and lower sides 
of the ‘ports, --2 In fort the inner edge of 
the bottom or sole of an embrasure — 3 In 
mining, the floor of a gallery or passage in | 


fH, then; th, thin; 





a mine.—4 The ahaft or thill of a carriage. 
[Provincial English. | 
a 6) m% ©6[leel. wil, a fish allied to the 
ng ] The young of a herring. [Provin- 
a ee et 
Sillabub (sil'‘la-bub),n. (From 0. and Prov. FE. 
wile, . to milk a cow (see SILE), and bub, 
a kind of liquor.) <A dish made by mixing 
wine or cider with cream or milk, and thus 
forming a soft curd. 
Siller ae ara mn. Silver; money. [Scotch, | 
SSuiery, the ov i), m [From the Marquis of 
e owner of the vineyards rete sa 
ae wine. ] A non - apeesting c 
wine, of an esteemed 
sillik (sil'ik), 4, See homer a 
BSillily (sil'li-li), ade. In a silly manner; 
foolishly; without the exercise of good sense 
or judgment. 
We are caught a5 rilfily as the ae in the net 
iv A. LF itranyge, 
te (silli-man- it), n A mineral 
found in Saybrowk in Connecticut, so named 
in honour of Professor Silliman, the Ameri- 
can savant. Jt isa silicate of alumina, and 
espera in long, slender, rhombic prisms, 
weed in gneiss. Its colour is dark gray 
rown; lustre shining upon the external 
sicher but brilliant and pecudo-metallic 
upon those prodnced by cleavage ina direc- 
tion parallel with the longer diagonal of the 
prism. It is identical in composition with 
andalusite and kyanite. 
Silliness sil'li-nes),n. The quality of being 
silly; weakness of understanding; want of 
sound sense or judgment; simplicity; folly. 


Tt is sefismers to live when to live is torment, Saat. 


Billock (sil’ok), mn. (Dim. of prov, mil, a young 
herring. See SILL.) The name given in the 
Orkney Islands to the fry of the coa)-fish, a 
congener of the cod. Also spelled Silloc, 
Sillik, and Sellok. 

Sillon (sil'lon), mn. [Fr.] Tn fort. a work 
raised in the middle of a ditch, to defend it 

gaily ( ipa OE t A. Bax, eli 

ai a aeely, , eorlisy, 
ha Py. Sree blessed; Icel. ealligr, G. 
sli. iy blessed; from ‘A. Sax. wel, Icel. 
7 good, prosperous, happy, 
The Prt Men 8 of meaning— prosperous, 
blessed, good, simple, silly—presents no dilti- 
ry -]) Lt Happy: fortunate. Wieklijfe.— 
lain; simple; rude; rustic. 
a hte was a fourth man, ina sity hablt, 
That gave the affront with them. 
3. Harmless; simple; guileless; innocent; in- 
offensive. [Obsolete or obsolescent.] 


But bh he could not keep 
Here with the shepherds and the wmily SHEED. 


4. Weak; impotent; helpless; frail, Be pepe aul 
bark,’ Spenser. pe or provincial. ]—6. Fool- 
ish, as a term of pity, destitute of strength 
of mind; weak in intellect; poor; witless; 
aimple. 
rit ween, With more — 

Forbade the boy, bce ch ee 
6. Foolish, as a term of contempt; saapab. 
terized by weakness or folly; proceeding 

m want of understanding or conmon 
judgment; showing folly; unwise; stupid; 
as, a willy fellow; very ally conduct. 
This is the ovifier? stuff that ever T beard = SAa 8, 


7. Fatnous; imbecile; having weakness of 
mind approaching to idiocy, Str W. Seott, 
ees tch.j)—8& Weak in body; not in good 
sillyho alt. | V7 [A. Sax. seri. 
ow (5 iu), 7% f ig, 
happy, prosperous, and Adfe, abhood.] The 
membrane that covers the head of the 
fetus; acaul. See CAUL. [Old Engliah anid 


Scotch. ] 

Silphidie (ail'A-<dé), nw pl. A family of coleop- 
terous insects, lelun to the section Pen- 
tamera, and sul-sect: oe Necroiagy having 
five distinct joints in all the tars d the 
mandibles terminated in an entire point, 
and not notched. These insects subsist 
upon putrefying substances. The most in- 
teresting genus ia Necrophorus, which con- 
tains the sexton-beetlea or b ng-beetles. 
ane carrion-beetle belongs to the genus Sil- 

Ree NECROPHORUS. 
silt’ ca) n. [From stem of Prov. E. and 
to strain or filter. See SILK.) A 

Sense ae mud or fine soil from running or 
standing water, fine earthy sediment; as, a 
harbour choked up with m/f, ‘In long pri 
cess of time the silt and sands shall so choak 
and shallow the sea.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Bilt (silt), o% To choke, All, or obetroct 
with silt or mud: often with wp; as, the 
‘channel got wilted wp. 

































w, wig; wh, whig: zh, arure.—See KEY. 


SILT 


Silt (silt), i To percolate through crevices; 
ant G 


oowe, 

Silty (silt’l), a. Consisting of or resemblin 
mid a of silt. _ 7] 
Silure ilar), n. A fish of the genus Silurus, 

the sheat-fish 

Silurian (si- ld'ri-an), @ Of or belonging to 
the Silures, an ancient ern of South 
Wales, or their coun foPE —Suiuurian rocks, 
strata, system, in geol. the name given by 
Murchison to a. t succession of palwozoic 
strata intervening between the brian 
, formation and the base of the old red sand- 
* atone; so called from the district where the 
strata was first investigated, the region of 
the Silurea, a tribe of ancient Britons. The 
Silurian rocks in Britain have been divided 
into upper, middle, and lower Silunan; 
— upper bar counppriaing the Mayhill, Wenlock, 
a Lad! dlow a ee the middlz, the Llan- 
dovery rae - and the lower, the Caradoc 
aie ups. Silurian strata have 

been examined in all parts of the worl 

and co-related with the British types; anc 
though the nature of the rocks may differ, 
the same facies of life prevails, the fossils 


Snelling most of the forms of invertebrate | 


gituridss ai-ld’ri-dé), n. pl. [L. silurwa, Gr. 
silowrog, the sheat-fish.] A family of flahes, 
of the order Malncopterygii, placed by 
Cuvier between the Esocidm or pikes and 
the Salmonidm or salmon. The family Siln- 
ridm (otherwise named sheat-fishes) consti- 
tutes a very extensive section of fishes, the 
species of which are, for the most part, con- 
fined to the fresh waters of warm climates. 
They present great diversity of form, but 
their most obvious external characters are 

the want of true scales; the skin ia ssautalty 
naked, but in parts protected by large bony 





Sly Silurus (Sifiersas planes), 


plates; the foremost ray of the dorsal and 
pectoral fins almost always consists of a 
strong bony ray, often marr nes Reape in 
front or behind, or on both si The 
mouth is almost always provided wis bar- 
bulea. The only known European species 


of Silurus a the Silurus glanis, Linn., a fish | 


of a beef anne size, which is found in the 

lakes of Switzerland, in the Danube, the 

Elbe, and all the rivers of Hungary. It 

takes its prey by lying in wait for it. The 

which is fat, is used in some places 
for the same purposes as lard. 

Siluridan (si-li'ri-dan), n <A fish of the 
family Siluridm. 

Silurus (si-ld'rus), n. {t.] A genus of ma- 
lacopterygious fishes, the type uf the family 
Silurida. See SIL0RID. 

Silva (sil'va),n. [L, a wood.) 1L Same as 

tva,—2. A name given toa woodland plain 
fi wie | seo Amazonian region of South 
teen (sil’van), a. [From L. alea, a wood 
or grove; hence also savage.) Pertaining 


to or composed of woods or groves; sylvan. 
See SYLVAN. 


Silvan (sil’van), ». An obsolete name for | 


the element fellurium. Written also Sylvan. 
Silvanite (sil'van-it), n A mineral com- 
posed of tellurium, gold, and silver, called 
also Graphic Tellurium, of high value a5 an 
ore of gold. It is very sectile, is sometimes 
crystallized, and of a metallic lustre. 
Silvanus (sil-va'nus), u A Roman rural 
gene so called from L. silva, a wood, He 
is usually represented with a sickle in his 
right hand and a bough in his left. He is 
described as the protector of herds and trees 
from wolves and lightning, the god of agri- 
culture, or the defender of boundaries. 
Silvate st TAB), n. on SELVATE. 
Silver (sil'vér), nt x. seolfer, er, 
leel ilper, aie G. ihe r, 
Goth. « r; cog. Rus. erebro, serebro, Lith. 
vidabras, Lett. sudrabe—silver, Root doubt- 
ful.) Sym. Ag. At wt 108 1. A metal 
which in its a state is of a fine white 


colour and lively brilliancy. It possesses | 





Silver (sil'vér), o,¢. 


8-4 


the metallic lostre in a remarkable de- 
gree, la capable of being highly polished, 
and has neither taste nor smell Its sp. gr. 
is about 1053. A cubic foot weighs about 
660 lbs. Its ductility is little inferior to 
that of gold. It is harder and more elastic 
than tin or gold, but less ao copper, 
latinum, or iron. It is superior to gold in 
ustre, but inferior to it in malleability; it ia, 
however, so nalleable that it may be neaten 
into leaves not exceeding the 100,000th part 
of an inch in thickness, It is not altered by 
air or moistare, but is blackened or tarnished 
by sulphuretted hydrogen. The numerous 
uses and applications of silver are well 
known. 
coin, plate, and most ornamental pt 


and is therefore in such cases a with 
copper, by which, in pooper 00 rtion, its 
colour is pot materially im , and it is 


considerably hardened. The senda silver 
of our coin ja an alloy 222 parts of pure silver, 
and 18 of copper. Native silver occurs 
abundantly, and is generally alloyed with 
ld, platinum, copper, iron, arsenic, cobalt, 
c. most frequen y with platinum. Theores 
of silver are nomerous, and indeed there are 
few metallic ores which do not contain some 
traces of it, The principal ores are the 
following: Monochloride of silver, or horn- 
silver, a soft bluish-gray mineral found 
chiefly in Chili and Peru, but algo in emaller 
| Pr uantities in Siberia, the Hartz, Norway, 
ony, Brittany, and Cornwall; it contains 
about 75 per a of oye. Argentite, wil- 
reous or silver. 
dark | enveray 
when cut, found in Saxony, Bohemia, Hin- 
gary, and Mexico; ft contains about 86 per 
cent of silver. Brittle or black sulphide 
silver or ernie, a brittle, blackis 
mineral found at Freiberg, in Peru, and 
Mexico; it contains about 67 per cent of sil- 
ver. Polyba 
sulphide, is of an iron-gray colour, and found 
in Mexico, Chili, Nevada, and Idaho; it con- 
tains from 64 to 72 per cent of silver. Dark- 
red silver ore, ruby-silver, or Pyrargyrite, a 
widely disseminated ore, yields about 60 per 
cent of silver. Native amalgam, a soft 
mineral of a bright silver-white appearance, 
is found in many localities, and =r soe 
about 36 percent of silver. Argentiferous 
galena, the sulphide of Jead, which toned IE 
it Variable amount of silver, is reckon 
rich when it contains 0005. = Fulsntenting 
silver, a very explosive powder formed by 
heating aqueous nitrate of silver with strong 
nitric acid and aleohol, See FULMINATING. 
German silver, nickel mlver. See GERMAN- 
SILVER, NICKEL-SILVER.—2 Money; coin 
made of silver,—3. A piece of plate, or uten- 
sil for domestic use, made of silver. *Sipt 
wine from silver, praising God." Tennyson. 
4. Anything resembling silver; anything 
having a lustre like silver. 


Pallas . pitequs of her plaintive cries, 
In slumber clos'd her saver Streaming eyes. Fav. 


— Silver is used in the formation of many self- 
explanatory compounds; as, silver-bright. 
silver-clear, nilrer-conted, nlver-sweet, gil- 
ver-voiced, silver-white, ke, 


sife, another form of the brittle 


Silver (sil’vér), a. 1. Made of silver: as, agil- | 


rer cup.—2. Re 

of the characteristics of silver; silvery: as, 

(a) white like silver; of a shining white hue. 

‘Shame to thy #ilrer hair.’ Shak, (6) Having 

. vale lustre, aareae a soit splendour. ‘The 
rer moon." 


ig river beams 
Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch 
Than on the dome of kingsT Seer tey. 


(c) Bright; lustrous; shining; glittering. 
Spread o'er the ni/ter waves thy golden gst 


(dq) Having a soft and clear tone. ‘Music 
a her silver sound.” Shak, (e) Soft ; 
pee: quiet; peaceful. ‘Sileer slumber." 
neer.—Silver age, the second mytholo- 
gleal_pe riod in the history of the world, 
ll fe ne simple and patriarchal gol 
den age. It is fabled as under the rule of 
Jupiter, and wee ee characterized hy volup- 
tnousness. See Golde th under GOLDEN, 
Iron age under Ino. The term silver age 
is also applied toa od of Roman litera- 
ture sul vent tothe most brilliant period, 
and exten from about 4D. 14 to AD, 150. 
1. To cover superficially 
with a coat of silver; os, to eilver a pin ora 


dial-plate. 
Clewpatre and ta eh ft 
and himself in so 
Were publicly enthroned. ¥ Shak 


In its pure state it is too soft an | 


nee, a | 
ore, “with a metallic lustre 


mbling silver; having some | 


SILVER-THISTLE 


2 To cov cover with tin- foil amalgamated wii 


quicksilver; as, to silrer glass. —3. To ado 
pf: — or sree — ben pall 

sheen f mne 
silver 


o'er the deep." Pope. 
The loveliest moon that ever si/ter’d o'er 
A shell for Neptune's goblet. i 
4. To make hoary; to tinge with grey. . 
sable ilver'd.” Shak. 
His head was rainer'a’ o'er with age. Gay. 


Silver-beater (sil'vér-bét-ér), n One wi 
beats silver or forms it into o thin leaf ; 


foil. 

Bilver-bell, Silver-bell Tree (sil'vér-be 
sil'vér-bel tré), 2. A name common to t 
shrubs or small trees of the genus Halesi 
nat order Styracacem; snow-berry tree. 

“iagumsinods plant, a epecteeot AsKEy Itt 

minonus plant, ae eso 
A barba lon iy vi, 
ver-buskined (sil'vér-bus-kind), @ Ha 
‘ne buskins adorned with silver. * Fa 
“buskiad nymphs." 

Bilver- fir (sil'vér-fér), A species of fl 
the Abies p or Picea pectinata, ao calle 
from two silvery linea on the under side | 
the leaves. It is a native of the mountai 
of the middle and south of E , bot ba 
long been common in Britain. t grows t 
the | height of 150 to 180 feet, opie poe a Ver 
fine tree. Its timber is not so muc 
as that of ime other especies, but A hse 
for various and is durable undi 
water. Ity el ¢ resin, turpentine, tar, && 
especially the fine clear tu ntine know 
as Strasburg turpentine. America 
exer fr, the halm of Gilead fir (Abier ba 

yields the Canada-balsam used fc 
option purposes. Other species of Pice 
are also called silver-firs. 

Silver -fish (ail'vér-fish), m A fish of th 
size of a sinall carp, having a white colow 
rhea with silvery lines, It is a variety « 

the Cyprinus auratus, or gold-fish. 

Bilver - fox ( sil’ vér-foks ), si 9 ee « 
fox, Vulpes argentatus, in sabi 
em parts of Asia, Europe, and Ameria 
and dist shed by its rich and valaabl 
fur, which is of a shining black colour, ha 
ing a small quantity of white mixed with | 
in different proportions. 

Silver-glance (sil'vér-glans), n. A minera 


a native phuret silver. See unde 
SILVER. 
Silver - grain (sil'vér-grin)}), 1 <A nam 


given to the medullary rays, or vertic: 
plates of cellular tissue which connect th 
ane of exogenous plants with the bark. 
ver - (sil'vér-gri), a2. Of a colou 
resembling silver. Tennyson. 
Silver-haired ( aay ae hy Having hal 
Cad ang colour of silver; having white or gra 


Bilvering (sil'vér-ing),n. 1. The art, oper 
tion, or practice of covering the surface ¢ 
anything with silver, or with an 
of tin and mercury; as, the ei of coy 
‘2 or brass; the eirering of mirrors. - 

The silver or amalgam laid on. 

Silverize (sil'vér-iz), v.f. pret. & pp. silen 
ait : ppr. alverizing. To coat or cover wit 

ver. 

Silver -leaf (sil'vér-léf, n. Silver follate 
or beaten ont into a thin leaf. 
Silverless (sil'vér-les), a. Having no silve 
without money; impecunious. Pierr Plow 

man, 

Bilverling (sil'vér-ling), n A silver col: 
_ aC ss vines at a thousand sileerlings 

a ¥ 
Bil (sil'vér-li), adv. With a bright ¢ 
sparkling appearance, like silver. 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That sdverdy doth progress on thy cheeks. Sin 
This river does not see the naked sky, 
Till it begins to progress sifper! 
€ western border of word Ami 

Silvern (sil'vérn),a. Made of silver; silve 
(Now archaic or poetical.) 

Bilver - paper ( ail'vér- eae n. Tissw 


silver-plated sil'vér-plit-ed), a. Covere 
with a thin coating of silver. 
Silversmith (sil’ ranith n. One whos 
occupation ia to work in silver, Acts xix. 2 
Bilver - stick (sil'vir-stik), n. The nam 
given to a fleld-officer of the Life Guard 
ann. on palace duty. 

(ail’ve 


very - thistle 
a thd sil'vér- ‘-this-1) n. A plant of the gi 
nus Acanthus, the A. epinorws, a native c 
Southern Europe, but cultivated in thi 
country. Its leaves are supposed to hay 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; 1, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fay. 


ee ee ewes ee ee - ge 


SILVER-TONGUED 85 SIMPER 












funished te Callimachus the motel for the 
drorateon of the capital of the columns in 
tv Corinthian style of architecture. 
Gllver-tongued (sil’vér-tungd), a. Having 
asnocth © or speech. 
Bilver- tree (sil'vér-tré), n. A plant of the 
ou Lencodendron, L. argenteum, so called 
fol the appearance of the leaves, which 
are lanceclate and silky. It is o lange ever- 
geenshrub with handsome foliage, a native 
the Cape of Goud Hope. 
Rlver- weed (sil'vér-w&l}, n <A plant of 
thee genas Potentilla, the F. aneerina 
al uo Guoowe-grass and Wild Taney. 
nl (ait “i 1 Besprinkled, covered 
Svery (ail'vér-i), a. , ed, cove 
with or containing silver.—2 Like silver: 
hating the appearance of silver; white; of 
amihi of silver-like lustre. 


Wal te eniumeld race whote sifrersy wing 
Wares to the tepid zephyrs of the spring. Pepe, 
Is de betameter fives the foontain’s srry column, 
ls Ge pentameter aye falling in melody back. 
Colertaye. 
i Clear and soft, as the sound of a silver 
bell; aa, nulrery langhter.—4 In bot. bluish 
white or gray, with a metallic lustre. 
SLybum (sil'i-bum), n A genus of compo- 
aie planta be ng to the thistle group 
4 Marianum is the Carduus Marianus of 
ond is popularly known by the 
name Of milk-thietle, Jt ia found in waste | 
places in Great Britain, and is distinguish- 
able at once by the milky veina on its leaves, 
and the great recurved scales of the invo- 
locre. The white veins on the leaves were | 
| to have been uced by a drop. 
of the Virgin Mary's | 
Sima (ima). In arch. same as Cyna (which | 
L 


me 
Simagre! (sim'‘a-gri), mn. [Fr. simagrée, a 
mimace) Agrimace. Dryden. (Rare. 


Similar (sim'i-lér), a. (Fr. similaire, from 
a hypothetical form similaris, from L. gisni- 
iia, like, from a root seen also in E. sania. 
See SAME] 1, Like; resembling; having a 
like form or appearance; like in qualsy, 
Similar may signify exactly alike, or havin 
a general likeness, a likeness in the princi- 

points. The latter is the ordinary mean- 
. “A duty second and similar to that 
of the love of God." Waterland. 

There are oft}er collateral manufactures of eo rinng- 
for anature that a workmin can easily transfer his 
jadustry from one of them to another, Aauee Senta, 
2.) Homogeneous; of like structure or char- 
acter throughout. Boyle.—Similar ares. See 
under Anc.—Similar curves, curves whiose 
eqations are of the same form, and the ratio 
of the constants in those equations equal, — 
Similar rectilineal figures, in geom. such os 
have their several angles equal each to each, 
and the sides about the equal angles propor- 
tional. Such figures are tu one anotheras the | 
squares of their homologous sides. —Suailar 
segments of circles, those which contain 
equal angles. —Simiar solids, such as are 
contained by the same number of similar 

lanes, similarly situated, and having like 
nelinations to one another, Such solids 
are to one another as the cubes of their 
homologous sides. 

Similar (sim’‘i-lé¢r), m= That which is simi- 
lar; that which resembles something else in 
form, appearance, uality, or the Like. 

_ The question to be asked is, whether the associa- 
tion established between the two feelings results im- 
mediately from the cohesion of the one to the other, 
or results mediately from the cohesion of each feeling 
and ¢ach relation ween them to their respective 
simedvars in cupenence, ff. Spencer, 


Similarity (sim-i-lar'i-th, n. The state of 
ae similar; close likeness: perfect or 
pes al resemblance; as, a similarity of fea- 
Hires, 


. oe aes ; 4 parable or allegory; a 
siroile. 
Tasso in his sevilstwaes never departed f 
woods, that is, his comparisons Se tars ton “2 
country. Oe votre 
4. A representation; a facsimile; a portrait. 
tudinary (si-mil’i-tidi-na-ri), a. In- 
volving the use of similituidles or similes: 
marking similitude. Sir EB. Cole. 
Similor (sim'i-lur),”, A gold-coloured alloy 
Of copper and zinc. Written also Senior. 
Simious (sim'‘i-us), @ ([L. simia, an ape.) 
Pertaining to or like the monkey; moukey- 
like. ‘That strange siniiotie school- boy 
ee of giving pain to others." Sydney 
Sinith, 
|—~«Bimitar (sim'i-tér), See Scmmrrar. 
Simmer (sim'ér), ri (0.E. apmper, to sim- 
mer, probably imitative of the gentle mur- 
muring sound made by liquids beginning to 
boll or boiling very slowly.) To boil or 
bubble gently, or with a gentle hissing. 
‘Till the spirit simmer or boil a little,’ 


Boyle. 
Simm er (sim'ér), of. To cause to boil 
ntly. 
lt (sim'nel),n. [Formerly also simene?, 
from ©). Fr. etmenel, siminel, a cake of fine 
flour: L.L. simenellus, siminellue (for eimi- 
lelius), from L. stmila (with change of I to 
n), the finest wheat flour.) A cake made of 
fine flour; a kind of eweet cake: a cracknel. 
‘Not common bread, but wassel bread and 
simnels, for his diet." Fwller. 
Sedden bread, which be called sternedr or crack- 
nels, be veric unwholesame. Auliein (1995). 


Simoniac (si-mé‘ni-nk), nm [Fr. simoniague. 
See SIMONY.| One who practises simony, or 
who buys or sells preferment in the church. 

Simoniacal (si-mé-ni'ak-al), a. 1. Guilty of 
simony. 

Add te your crimiials the smarter! ladies who 





































‘ Bit, seduce the sacred order into the difficulty of break- 
fimar. me ' ere ais ar), a ae From the. , sfmiferity it bore tothe spruce, I | ing their troth. , : Pec ecta tor. 
loose ** aa rye be se odged that... it would make a very wholesome Pertaint 

light t. Written also Cimar, r. Cras. 2 Pertaining to, involving, or consisting of 








simony, or the crime of buying or selling 

ecclesiastical preferment; as, a etmtoniacal 
resentation, (ci-md-n’ak-s)-11 

oniacally (si-mé-ni‘ak-al-ll), adv. Ina 
simoniacal manner; with the guilt or of- 
fence of simony. 

|~6«Bimonian (si-mé‘ni-an), ». <A follower of 
Simeon Magus, whose system was a species of 
gnosticism. ; 

Simonious (si-mé'ni-us), a, Partaking of 
simony; given tosimony. Milton. 

-—“* Simonist (sim'on-ist), nu. One who practises 
or defends simony; o simoniac. 

|< Simony (sim’o-ni), mn. (Fr. simonie, LL. ai- 
mona, from Simon Magus, who wished to 
purchase the paves of conferring the Holy 
Spirit. Ac. vill.) The act or practice of traf- 
ficking in sacred things; particularly, the 
buying or selling of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, or the corrupt presentation of any one 
to an ecclesiastical benefice for money or 
‘reward. 

Simoom (eset). n, [Ar. samdm, from 
soma, to poison] <A hot suffocating wind 
that blows occasionally in Africa and Ara- 
bin, pepecsied by the extreme heat of the 
a d deserts or sandy plains. The air, 

eated by contact with the noonday burning 
sand, ascends, and the influx of colder air 
from all sides forms a whirlwind or minia- 
ture cyclone, which ia borne across the 
desert laden with sand and dust. Its in- 
tense, dry, parching heat, combined with 
the cloud of dust and sand which it carries 

ith it, has a very destructive effect upon 
both vegetable and animal life. The effects 
of the simoom are felt in neighbouring re- 

ons, Where winds owing their origin to 
tare known under different names, and it 
is subject to important modifications ly the 
nature of the earth's surface over which it 
passes. It is called Sireceo in South Italy, 
Samiel in Turkey, Selano in Spain, Kansan 
in Egypt and Syria, and Harmatian in 

Guinea and Senegambia . 

Simoon (si-méin’), ». Same as Simoom, 

Simous (si'mus), a. [L. eimus, flat-nosed; 
Gr. simos.) 1. Having a very fat or snub 


Sout, 

Simaruba (simi-a-rii'ba), n. [The Caribbean 
mame of 3. sficinaliz.] A genus of the nat. 
Order fimaruhaces. They have compound 
leaves and small paniculate unisexual flow- 
es. The bark of the root of S&S. amara or 
fcimilix, a tal) tres, a native of Guiana 
eel of Jamaica, is also called simaruba. It 
Satoh, throws, bitter bark; the infu- 
ten Boccasionally used in medicine as a 


Simarubaces (sim'a-rii-ba"'sé-é),n_ pl. Anat. 
onder of usnally bitter trees or shrubs, with 

ple or compound leaves and regular 
Uniterual luwers, natives chiefly of the tor- | 


Td fone 
fimblot (eim'blot). mn The harness of a 
wTarrsdraw-loom Simmonds. 
| (sim 'é-on-it), mn. Eecles. a follower | 
af the Rev. Charlea Simeon, a highly evan- 
gical clergyman of the English Church, 
Whu io the end of last century endeavoured 
Westahlish o fund, known as ‘the Simeon 
fast! for the purchase of cures, to which 
Sen of similar sentiments with himself 






1 : , 

Simile (sim'i-lé), n (|L, a like thing, from 
similis, like. See SmMILAk.] In rhet. the 
uinesilnie hogelicr of two things which, how- 
ever different in other respects, have some 
strong point or points of resemblance; a 
poetic or imaginative comparison. 

O, sir, Lucentio slipped me like his hound, 

Which runs hime! and catches for his master, 

—A good swift simeuz, Lut sucmething currish, Shad, 

Sires are like songs in lowe : 

They mach describe, they nothing prove. Prive 
—Fimile, el ne llenory, Parable, agree 
in implying likeness between a primary ob- 
ject, or the thing likened, and a secondary, 
orthat to which it islikened. Simile asserts 
mere resemblance, and states what is liter- 
ally true: as, man is /ike Metaphor 
asserts what, taken literally, is not true, af- 
firming the primary to be the secondary; as, 
all flesli ix . Allegory has been defined 
toben continued metaphor, but improperly. 
Metaphor presents always both objects; al- 
legory, the secondary only, so that its real 
meaning and application are only to be per- 
celved by inference. The most character- 
istic feature of allegory is the personifica- 
tion of abstract ideas and things without 
life, and the allegory generally forms an in- 
dependent whole of sume length. Spen- 
sera FPoéry Queen and Bunyan's Pulgprin’s | 

reaw are the most perfect examples in 
modern literature. Parable ia usually de- 
voted to the inculcation of some truth or | 
presley by means of an invented cose or 
neident resembling or parallel to a real 
case, the author of the parable being thus 
enabled to put prominently and forcibly 
forward the essential points intended to be 
emphasized. , 
Similiter ( si-mili-tér), ade. [L, in like 
manner) In law, the technical designation 
of the form by which either party in plead- 
ing accepts the issue tendered by his op- 















































Gimia (ilmi-a), n  [L., an ape, from simus, 
=-toeed ) The generic name applied by 
Linnees to all the quadrumanous mammals 
(monkeys) except the lernurs. The Linnean 
Sone are divided into numerous sub-genera, | 

ome of which the name Simia is now 

ippled except by same modern naturalists 
© te species of the genus Pithecus (which | 


















ian Simial (sim‘ian, sim‘tal), a. Of | ponent. Tne ge Cat ar eke hee! ae al 
@ Pertaining to an ape; resembling an ape; tude (si-mil'i-thd), mn. [Fr simili- | propne. : 
baring the of an ape; ape-like. tude, from L. stmilitudy, from aimilix, like ] Simpai (sim'p!), ». A beautiful little mon- 






1. Likeness; resemblance; likeness in nature, 
qualities, or appearance. 
Simeiiiuade of substance would cause Bivecne 
cor. 
Let us make now man in our image, man 
In our finenclefion'e. Ai 
Fate some future bard shall join 





key of Sumatra (Presbytes melalophos), re- 

markable for its extremely long and slender 

nou-prehensile tail, and the black crest that 
gincaee a <2 of throb suly, an Wed 

sim'pér), vi. ably, as Wedg- 

wood thinks, the radica) mesning is that of 

a conscious restraint of the lips and mouth, 





We we geare that there may be vulcar souls who, 
mipey frm theur cima! selves, may Joubt the con- 
Bie Sapa. Perrodd. 

Bekow admitted that the differences hetween 
Sthes of the highest races of man and that of 
Oe bere, a tea in degrer, are of the same 
Sv ui these which separate the simruew from the 
Ree “de, Sir C. Lyell. 






















(d, chatn.- a Sc. loch: g, 9°; j. fob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; xh, asure.—See Kur. 


as f closing them in the pronunciation of 


the sound sipp, Sais ‘ward sipp in LG. ex- | 
pressing th 


e gesture of acompressed mouth, 


and an affected pronunciation with pointed | 
Similar words are 


lips; comp. mum, mute. 
Prov. G. zimpern, to be coy; Dan. 
mt spl ei SE coy.) 1. To amil in a silly 
old tied aioe ring dame." 
Shak 2+ To glimmer; to to telakie 
Yet can — mark how stars above 
Simper and shine, G. Herbert. 


Stomper (alae pet. nm A smile with an air of 
silliness; gh a smile or amirk. ‘The 
Gomaloss simper and the jealous leer." 


gieparer 7 -ér),n. One who simpers. 
pering omar 


eR a alily' adc. In a sim- 
tha amile. 

‘ter (sim’ pl-es-om"et-er) See 
SY MPIESOMETER. 


Simple (sim'pl),a_ [Fr, simple, from L. sim- 
plez, a. rom a éa, sam, meaning 
wne or unity (also in eincere and in E. same), 

and that of plica, a fold.) L Single; not com- 

plex; consisting of one thi ng: uncomp : 
; uncombined with 

as, a 2 sen f substance; a simple ; 8 

rime sound 


called serair, 
at peers rae cane oe oo oor 
ar sense, Ww er 


2 Not ag tagem, 
pH tpt pb to og a ae or ae 
papel mao oe tongue.’ Byron. —3. Artiess 

in manner; unaffected eat ranks unconstrained ; in- 


artificial ; unadorned ; a simple 
style of narration ; a simple ee! 
In niempve manners all the secret lies. 8 owng. 


4, Mere; no more and po less: 
being no else but ‘A simple knight 
oe ghta.” Tennyson. 
... Whose rieAle touch 
fs powerfl to inne King Fen. Shak. 
Not ae Chater 
Not preaching rime ay ae 
ot Het ioting seed hy any eioeibeen: 7 of an 
prema 4 ty; common; plain; humble; 
Lt) 
i Great floods have flown 
From siesjfve sources. Stak. 


PaCS aay - «eto med ates its Be 


6& Not ex or complicated; us, a ma- 
chine of ule construction. —7. Unmis- 
takable; clear; intelligible; as, a si. 
pianomanl—A Weak in intellect; not 


ares 
"The rmpie belive every word; bat the prodent 
pihein. Prov. xiv. 15. 
am ashamed that women are poses 
tout ne cnet should a 


® In bot: undivided, as a root, stem, 0 
spike ; one on a petiole; as, a sim 

leaf; only one on a peduncle: aa, & Firngle 
ly one set of rays, as 
umbel: having only one series of leaflets; 
a simple calyx: not plamose or feathered, 


ts le® imetuacholy of own, compounded of 
many simples, eres Hea mat Gane Saat, 


a medicinal herb or medicine 
an herb: so called because 


partic 
tute a simple rem “dy. 
Lad Blomgren spt 


and exc 


opin ees 


sti hus aibaraeme team 


especially for risspies | 
SPS. 1 | Simplistic (sim-plirtik), 
Simplityt (sim’pli-ti), n. 


sim 
Sesion 
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Simple-minded (sim'pl-mind-ed), a Art- 
leas; undesigning; unsuspecting. 
eee their canc re nplan meat pel 
Shand eed se. 
mindedness (sim‘p!-mind-ed-nes), 
ity of being simple- 
sin’pl-nes), nm. 1 The state or 


= ms, the fi imple neu ofthe element 


ee Foe never anything can be assis 


When seipirmers and doty tenderit. Séak. | 


& Weakness of intellect; silliness; folly. 
What napéemess is thin? Shak. 

Simpler (sim'pl-ér), a 

simples AS aedicintt plants; an herbalist ; 


a simplist. 
in showing it to a stentder_ #arringtes. 


Simplesse t (sim’ples), n.(Fr. Simplicity; 
silliness C or Reng : 

wi vel ton; comp. Fr. ca ewnes 
a silly wench] One who is vg simple; a 


ay pena: a person of weak intellect; a 
; a foolish person. 

A discredi scribblers 
non matlieematke  * a 


rae! = plist), n. Bi Seger 


pleton. 

ty (sim- n. [Fr. simplicilé, 
— icitag. sex L The state 
ality: of being simple, unmixed, or nn- 
compound py iam oe mney of metals 
le in their sim- 
plicity et eg Sirf. Browne,—2. The 
state or quality of being not complex, or of 
consisting of few parts; as, the simplicity 

of a machine. 


We are led to conceive that great machine of the 
to have been once in a state of greater sem. 
flarefy than it now ia. Sururt. 


analy A eniee Ba tratagem ; 
oF & 
from duplicity; sincerity; harmlessness. "By 
simplicity of Venus’ doves." Shak. 

Of manner gentle, of affections mild ; 

ln wit a man, menglicety a child. Page. 
Laden Sa aap pay aaagl oe 
ness; as, the simplicity of a dress, yle, 
of language, &c. 


5. Freedom from subtlety 
clearness; aa, the simplicity of 
doctrinesor truth —é, eakness of intellect; 
silliness; folly. 


How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sine plier y. 
row. L a. 
ni 


The sim alraication of menteien renders bie siete 


and more eS ee 

senene ol ana renders 2 them more mle aos 
cricct, i Of hati 

= ln praeleaiege i gl 


‘eat pe empiai. pe 2 BP. p viele : 


aes and 


faci, to make. | Meghan protic to bring | 


to greater simplicity; to reduce from the 
complex state; to show an easier or shorter 
process for doing or making; to make plain 
oT easy. 

Philoso, ha erally advised sh 
needless occupations te the certain inpetincins of 
a good and happy Life; they bid ws endeavour to 
faa fy corel rea. Sarre. 


"The collection of duties a drawn toa plot, and 
far sien fied. zouiter., 

Bimplist (sim'pl-ist), n. be preres in 
simples or medicinal plants; a simpler. 


A plant so unlike = rose, it hath been mistaken by 
some good sumglists for amomum Sir 7. rowne. 


a ie 
ing to sim simplist. 
ng ples or a mp Simeicicy. 


‘pli-s6),n. Same as Symploce. 
: gtr - Tuasimgts splice 
without without su artlesaly ; 
plainly. 


Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 
By neipiy meek. Afuiion . 


Plorman. 


2 Withont addition; alone; abso! 
were the most active 


| Europe." 


or evil which 


They make that 
the one por the of 


itself were not s1m, 
ic ned: eae the thing I az 
dh ake an ee 
Simulachet (sim'G-14-kér), mm 
plain | ow a likeness, an image.] J 
Simular} (sim’i-lér), nm [See 8 


One who ulates or counterfe 
thing; one who pretends to be wha 


| ‘Christ calleth the Pharisees h 
One that collects | say, semua, and br oe 
|“ Simular} (sim'i-lér),a. Specious; 


feigned: counterfeit. 


I returned with riwaier proof 
To make the noble Leonatus mac. 


Simulate (sim'i-lat), vf. pret. & 
lated ; . mamvlating. [L. sin 
latum, m similis, like.) To m 

mere appearance of, without wens 

assume the or 

to counterfeit; to feign. 

What the first smooth Commar's = 
Merit and fiieulafing me 

The Puritans ata and f 
prayed, with ‘| 


Simulate (sim'i-lit),a [L. sim 
of gimulo. See the verb } Peig 
tended. ‘A simulate chastity." . 

Simulation (sim- @uld’ahon er n. 
lafw. See SIMULATE] The acto 
ing or of feigning to be that wh 

- the assum of a deceitf: 

nce character. Simulation di 

digimwation. The former denot 
of a false character; the 
notes the concealment of the true: 


Stmuiefion we ag mh lg ell 
lation a concealment of what ix 


STN. Counterfeiting, feint, preten 
Simulator (sim'ii-lat-¢r), 1. One 1 


| Intes or feigna 
|~Bimulatory (sim'i-li-to-ri), a 


in or characterized by zimulation. 
ch wisel he fight of the 
wa ee os ht 


ee ee 


Simault ae Cee ae) n. i 
eign. genus of dipterous 
family Tipulide One spe is ) 
the name of sand-fly; its larvm are 
a. stems of water-plants, and v 
g disturbs the water they bex 
peers still and motionless. 
Simuliam are emali, and often p 
troublesome from piercing the fle: 


Sunultencity aim’'ul-ta-né"i-ti ), 
or od is of tes simultaneous, 


Simultaneous (sim-ul-té’ né-us ), 
nimwitanée, LL. comulianena, from 
at the same time] Taking 

ng at the same time; ‘toa at 
; as, sinnulianecus events: t 


| trneous eruption of two volcanoes 


mutual and simultancous exchang 
ville. — Simultaneous equations, 
equations in which the vs values 0 
known Purest entering them 
same in both or in all at the same 
Simultaneously (sim-ul-ta’ né-us 
Ata simultaneous time; in a sim 
manner; together; in conjunction 
He letroduces the deities of both ac 
hinaresiiy. &e 


Simultaneousness (sim-ul-ta'né. 

The state or sual of being simi 
or of happening at the same 

in conjunction; as, the simudiane 
transactions in two different 

Simulty? (sim'ul-ti), n [L. sin 

tile encounter.) Private grudge o 

‘To enquire after domestic mmu 


Origin o 

nected with the A’ Sax prefix Fim, 

ceeding. great, or with sunder, 
L The voluntary ture of a mi 
from a known rule of rectitodse 
by any volumty 
on of the divine law, or viol 
vine command; | de vit) 
ness; iniquity. Sin is either a po 





mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, mive; 


tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; f, 


SIN 


ip which aknown divine law is violated, or 
is the voluntary neglect to obey a posi- | 
tive divine command, or a rule of duty 
clearly implied in such command. Sincom- 
pane aoe iiente neglect of | 
wo duty, all e¢ purposes, 
words and desires, whatever is contrary to | 
ili commands or law. 

Shmoerer commiticth sa eth alsa the 
aw: acon ort be pre eg iii, 4. 
Therefore to him that knoweth to dbo good, and 

dheth @ mot, to trim it is rave. Jas. iv. 27. 
oe indeed nw, bot not all ries crimes. 
be in the thought or secret purpose of a 
Genrher a jolec, not 2 WiLDESS, for any 

a neice. ables, 

Bin is en of in theology as original or 
ea! deal vin is the act of a eae 


irl violating a known rule of du 


nm, a8 generally understood, 

depravity of gt that want of con- 
jormity of heart to the divine will, that 
eurruption of nature or deterioration of the 
moral character of man, which is supposed 
te be the effect of Adam's apostasy; and 
which manifests itself in moral agents by 
poltive acta of disobedience to the divine 
will, or hy the voluntary neglect to comply 

with the express commands of God. — Dead! 

ef morfalmn, in the A. Cath. Ch wilful an 
deliberate ons which take away 
divine grace: in distinction from erential sing, 
The wren deadly sins are murder, lust, 
enovetousness, pride, envy, gluttony, idle- 
fea —? An offence in general; a transgres- 
fiom: a8, 8 cin against good taste —3. A sin- 
offering. an offering made to atone for sin. 


git Wak mania has bo tee ant ibe O0, eho Knew a2 
a Cor. ¥. 71. 


uw An incarnation or embodiment of sin; a | 


man epormoualy wicked. 
Thy ambition, 
pS pags ria, robbed this bewalling land 
solder Rockingham, Saad. 


fin ( (sin) ni. pret & pp. winned; ppr. sin- 
ny Fay neon.) 1. To commit sin; 
voluntarily from the path of duty 

by God to man; to violate the 

vine law in any particular by actual trans- 
gression or by the neglect or non-observance 
its injunctions; to violate any known rule 


duty. 
At have su \ the of 
cna fined! and come short en. fi. 


Often followed by against, 
Apunt thee, thee only, have I rferaad, Ps. Il 4. 


society, or a principle: to transgress ; to 
trespam: with againgt. 
Tam aman 
Mort sien’ against than siscentnyr. 
Acd whe but wishes to invert the laws 
order nes apuine th’ eternal Cause. Pope. 
_ Tt would be dishonest to shun the reference to 


Shae, 


fun 
son! polcy agains? which the imstitut 


found clearly to sire, an 


It is occasionally used transitively, in sense | 


af to commit, with vin ag object. ‘All is 
past the sin ia vinn'd.” Tetinyeon.—Sinning 
One's nereies, being — for the gifta 
of Providence, [Scote 
father would Chis * ritverri 
= mercies cal a wIUSir 1. Scoft. 
yin ade. Since. [Old English and 
Kon his alth heard | 

is ec, altoush noth ull jie Peed 
Ginaic (si-ni'tk), a. Same as Sinaitic. 
Suite to (ai né-it'lk), a. [From Sinai, the 

tain) Pe ing to Mount Sinai; 

i 
(sin‘a-mom), 1. nnamon. 

Binaping (sin'a-pim), n. (CigHe: NOs ) An 
Organic hase existing as a sulphocyanate in 
white nm secdL 


ustard 
Sinapts (si. na'pis), mn. (L sinapis, einapi, 


The ch ; Cankares at the 

ev: calyx of four ; style 
wall, acute; fruit cylindrical, its 
valves traversed by one or more prominent 


Da: seedsin one row. The seeds of 3. 
mr and S ale, when freed from the 
bel and ground, form the well-known 
Thiiment mnstard. vere ag Spe 5 
a-pizm), mm [Fr. sinapirme, 

HN lem, ag rey In phar. a cata- 


=e, mixed to a proper conalatence 
warm water or vinegar. It ia used for 
Tene, and acta os a powerful 
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8in-born (sin’born), a. Born of sin; origin- 

ating, sprung, or derived ain? ain, ‘The 

sin-born monster” jee 

oped sin'bre Lb eeed or bred 

7 Se onour homootalls, ain-bred.” 
ilfon, 


Bince (sins),ado. [0.E. sins, sinnes, silhens, 
ence, all genitive forms from A. Sax. 
siththan—sith, alter, since, aud than, that 
time, a dative form of that, the, that, de- 
monstrative article. Comp. hence, whence. ] 
1. From that time; after that time; from 
then till now; in the interval. ‘St. George 
that ewinged the dragon, and e’er since sits 
on his horse.” Shak. ‘Who since I beard 
to be discomflted." Shak. 
I cannot abide the smell of hot meat nere. SAab, 
®. Before this or now; ago. 
wil. ob oe very guilty of such a naling, See 
Sometimes it is nearly equal to when. 
all ht to th 
vitalip Se temcntaar ee 
Since (sins Ever from the time st 
in or dortey the period subsequent to 
en to; after: with a past event 
or time for the object, 
Since his exile she hath despised me most, 5408. 
Sivee the beginning of the world, men have not 


heard .. . what he hath prepared for him that | 


waiteth for him. s. lniv. 4 


Since (sins), conj. 1. From the con when. | 


[Here it may be regarded alternately oa a 

preposition governing a clause.) 

U have been in such a pickle since | saw you last. Shae. 
According to the revelation of the mystery which 

was kept secret srvce the world began. Rev. xvi 95. 

2, Because that; secing that; inasmuch as. 


Stece truth and constancy are vain, 
Simce neither love nor sense of pains 
or force of reason can persia 
Then Jet example be obey'd. Glanville. 
(sin-sér’), a. [L. sincerus, sincere, 
often derived from sine, without, and cera, 
wax, a4 if primarily applied to honey without 
admixture of wax, but niodern etymologists 
do not admit this derivation, and in the 
element sin recognize the aim of L. simul, 
the sam of Skr. sama, all, E. same, and, in 
cerus, the same root as in Icel. ekir, Goth. 
skeirs, E. aheer, pure, clear, the sense thus 
being all or wholly clear.) 1, Pure; un- 
ityot. a i which never was sincere till 
now." 
As new. -~ babes, desire the nincere milk of the 
word, I ii a. 
There is no sincere acid in any animal juice. 
af btn, 
I would have all gallicisins avoided, that our songwe 
may be sfarere, Felton 
2.7 Unhurt; unin ured. ‘Th* inviolable body 
stood sincere,’ -—3. Being in reality 
what it appears to be; not feigned: not simu- 
lated ; not assumed or said for the sake of 
appearance ; real; genuine. ‘His Jove sin- 
cere. ak.—4, Honest; undissembling ; 


- guileless; frank, truthful; true. | 
The more sincere you are the better it will fare with 


eatdayofaccount, Inthe meantime give 
us leave to bewnreer too in condemning heartily what 
we heartily disapprove. Mate rhaped, 


Asa preacher Mr, H. was cfacere but not earnest. 

De Oeotmegy. 
— Hearty, Cordial, Sincere. See under 
HEARTY. —SYN. Honest, unfeigned, unvar- 
nished, real, true, unaffected, inartificial, 
frank, upri ht, uniissembling. 
Bin sin-ser' li), In a sincere 
manner: as, (i) without alioy or mixture; 
perfectly, ‘Everything that is sincerely 
and perfectly divine.” Miltom, (b) 
onestly ; with real purity of heart; with- 
out simulation or d 
as, to one’s molnd sincerely ; to love 

virtue rincerely. 

Hear me profess oerersty: 


you atthe Rrea 


* had Tf a doren sons 
ji + 1 had rather had eleven die nobly for their 
country than one voluptuously surfeit out of oon 

aif lel 

Sincereness (sin-sér'nes), nm. Sincerity. 
Sir W. Temple. 

Sincerity (sin-ser'i-ti),n. (Fr. sineérité, L. 
sinceritas. See BINCERE.) The state or 
quality of being sincere; honesty of mind 
or intention; freedom from simulation or 
hypocrisy; truthfulness; genuineness; car- 


nestness. 
Lepeak not ie a 
your love, = (Cor, 
Haceeny, 1 deep, great, perene 2s rd 


the simccrity 
1 should sa 
t characteristic of all men ae hig 
le 


rerity, is the 
heroic. 
Sincipital (sin-sip'it-al), a In Gant of or 
pertaining to the sinciput. 
The parietal bones have been called rfncapafal. 


Lert. 


Derg 


commandment, but 


dinecure’ (sind -kiir), 


ise; unf eignedly : a) 


SINEW 


Sinciput (ain’si-put), = [L] The fore 
part of the head from the forehead to the 
coronal suture, in contradistinction to the 
occiput or back part of the head 

n. See SsinToOo. 
Sindon } (sin‘don), n. (L., a kind of fine tex- 
tile fabric; Gr. andi, probably from Sin- 


dos, the indus} L. A piece of cotton or 
linen; a wra "A and a letter, 

hen wrapped vindous of linen." Sacon., 
2. In l piece of rag or round 


surg. @ 
pledget introduced into the hole of the cra- 
nium made by a trephine. Dunglison, 
Sine (sin), n. (L. sinvs, a bending, a curve, 
abosom.] In trigon. the straight ine drawn 
from one extremity of an arc perpendicular 
to the diameter pnss- 
ing through the other 
extremity. Thus, in 
the circle AcH, let 
rr “ a diameter. 
And letck perpeu- 
dicular thereto; then 
BShall-cE be the sine 
of the arc CH, or of 
the angle coun, and of 
its supplement cO4. The sine of a quad- 
rant or of aright angle is equal to the radius. 
The sine of any arc is half the chord of twice 
that are.— Artificial sines, | thms of the 
natural sines, or logarithmic sines.— Natwral 
eines, sines expressed by natural numbers. 
— Versed sine of an arc or angle, the segment 
of the diameter intercepted between the sine 
and the extremity of the arc; thus EH isthe 
versed sine of the arc CH, or of the angle 
CoH, and of its supplement co a. —Anth- 
metic of sines, a term employed to denote 
analytical revomnenry. Its object ia to 
exhibit the relation the sines, cosines, 
tangenta, &c., of ares, multiple arcs, &c.— 
Line of sines, a line on the sector or Gun- 
ter'’s scale, dtc., divided according to the 
sines, or expressing the sines. 
Sine (si'né). A Latin preposition signifying 
without. See SINE DIE, SINE QUA NON. 
Sin-eater (ain’ét-¢r), a A person hired at 
funerals in ancient times to eat a piece of 
bread laid wpon the chest of a dead person, 
and so take his sins on himself, that the soul 
of the deceased might reat in a penne. 
Binecural (si'né-ki-ral), a Of or relating 
to a sinecure; of the nature of a sinecure. 
Binecure (i' né-kir), mn. [L. sine, without 
and cura, cure, care.) 1. Originally and 
strictly, an ecclesiastical benefice without 
cure of souls. There are three sorta of 
ecclesiastical sinecures: (a) where the bene- 
fice is a donative, and is committed to the 
incumbent by the patron expressly without 
cure of souls, the cure either not existing 
or being intrusted to a vicar; this is the 
strictest sinecure. (i) Certain cathedral 
offices, viz. the canonries and prebends, and, 
according to some authorities, the deanery. 
(ce) Where o is destitute of parishion- 
ers, awe. 3 ecome depopulated.—2 Any 
office wh has revenue without employ; 
ment. ‘A lucrative sinecure In the exciae.’ 


Macaulay. : 
pi. #ine- 
cured; ppr. xyes hy aha sant a ee 


cure. 
(sl’né-kiir-izm), n The state 
of holding a sinecure. 
(si’né-kiir-ist), mn 1. One who 
holds a sinecure.—2%. An advocate for sine- 
cures. 

Bine die (si'né4 di'é), ade. [L., without day.) 
A term used with reference to an adjourn- 
ment or prorogation of an assembly or 
meeting, as of a court or of parliament, 
without any specified day or time for re- 
suming the subject or business, or reassem- 
bling. When a defendant is suffered to go 
sine die he js dismissed the court. 

Sine qua non (si'né kwi neon), [L, with- 
om which not.) Something absolutely ne- 

ssary or indispensable; an indispensable 
condition as, he made the presence of a 
witness a sine qua non, 

Sinew (sin'i),n. (A. Sax. sinewe, sinw; O.1G. 
acne, Mod. G. sehne, Icel. ean, Dan. gene, 
a sinew. Perhaps akin to A. Sax, prefix 
ain, Very. Comp. Gr. u, tnos, fibre, nerve, 
strength, force.) 1. The tough fibrous tissue 
which unites a muscle to a bone; a tendon. 
2 Muscle: nerve, Sir J, Davies. re.] 
8. That which gives strength or vigour; that 
in which stren consists. “The portion 

er fortune, her marriage 





Ana v potas and cape one 
nd ™m too, the amrmu o war, 
Are ot ote tan. Fean, & Fi. 





th, Sc. loch; g, 90; J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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Sinew (sin'd), .<£ To kult or strengthen, 
us by sinews ‘So shalt thou sinew both 
these lands together." Shak. 
cue thould find that he it prop now vot mg for 

fort £ 
10 spew the tiukaio'time of Gamer’ Gedccnieeh. 

Sinewed (ain’fid), p. anda. Having sinews; 
hence, strong; firm; vigorous, sinewy. 
‘Strong sinewed was the youth.” Dryden. 
*UEntil endurance grew sinew’ with action.’ 
Tennyson, 


He will the rather do it when he sees 
Ourselves well rieeoid ta our defence, Sunt. 


BSinewiness (sin'i-i-nes),n. The quality of 
lheing sinewy. 
atnewish { (ain'O-ish), a. Sinewy, Holin- 


Binewless (sin'i-les),a. Having no strength 
or vigour. 
The urm of the church is oow short and ia. 


fall. 
Binewoust (sin'i-us), a. Sinewy. 

























* Armes 

wnd other linig more sinewous than fleshy," 
Be od ape 

Sinew-shrunk (sin‘i-ehrungk), a In for- 

riery, having the sinewsa under the belly 

shrunk by excess of fatigue: said of a horse. 

sin‘i-I),@. 1. Pertaining to, con- 

sisting of, or resembling a sinew or sinews. 

The sineny thread my brain lets fall, Downe, 


2. Well braced with sinews; nervous; strong: | 
vigorous; firm; as, the sinetwy Ajax. Shak 
The northern people are large, sei Wlesioned, 
strony, siaemy, an) courayeous. ‘tr Hale, 
att smith, a mighty man is he, 
th large and sinemy hands Henge feiiom, 
Pay: (sin'fyl), a. 1. Tainted with or full 
of sin; wicked; iniquitous; criminal; unholy; 
a3, sinful men. 
Ah, sine nation, a people laden with iniquity 


AL oteyfee! heart makes feeble hand Sir iP, Sow, 


2. nse sy Aaa or consisting in sin; con- 
to the laws of Gol; aa, sinful actions; 
sinful thoughts; sinful words. 
Ik h if, th h of f 
Wroughe in bet her +, hae abe “She tured 
fan, 
—Criminal, Sinful, Wieked, Finmoral, De- 
ved, See under CRIMINAL. 
sinfully (sin'fyl-li), ade. Ina sinful man- 
ner; wickedly; iniquitously; criminally. 
The bumble and contented man pleases himself 


innocently and easily, while the ambitious man at- 
tempts to please others sinfudly and megs 


Sinfulness (sin’fyl-nes), ». The quality of 
being sinful or contrary to the divine will; 
wickedness; depravity; moral corruption; | 
iniquity ; criminality: as, the sinfulness of 
an action; the sinfulness of thoughts or pur- 
poses. ‘Bupernal grace contending with 
atte elnn) of men." Milton. it ‘ 

ng), vt, pret. sang, sung (it would be 
difficult to say which is the commoner); pp. 
eng; ppr. singing. [A. Sax. singan, t. 
anny. Pp. euagen; commun to the Teutonic 
t a, gym leeL singja, Saget G. singen, 
Goth. siggnan, to sin as 8 onomato- 
al comp. Goel. ng as bell, 
play on an instr. cose to sing.) 1. To 
utter sounds with musical inflections or 
melodious modulations of voice, as fancy 
mnay dictate, or according to the notes of a 
song or tune. 


The noise of them that ring dol hear. Ex. xxsii. 18. 


. ae utter waeas or melodious sounds, as | 
A ee uce continuvus murmuring, | 
irene or pleasing sounds. | 


When he was hy, the birds such pleasure took, 
That some would sing, : Shack, 


Ateve a dry cicala senng-. Tennyson, 
3. To give out or cause a small shrill or 
humm 2 sound as, the air sings in passing 
through a crevice, 


(er his heal the fl 
Sang innocent, tbe pr be its ‘iince in air, Poyte. 


Dry sang the tackle, sang the sail, 3 Tenmpren. 


The kettle was #/uginy, and the clock was ticki 
steadily towards four o' ‘Hock, Geerge Eliat, ed 


4. To tell or relate something in numbers 
or verse. Bait 
‘her 


Of human hope by crus oven aba desiroy’d. Prier. 
(sing), v6 1. To utter with musical 

















































Hlations of voice. 
Sire they ring the song of Moses, the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb, Kev. xv. 3 
A merry song we sang with him. Tenmyron, 


2 To celebrate in song: to 


ve praises to in 
verse; torelate or rehearse 


DUM bers, verse, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, rae: her; 


Singingly (sing’ing-li cat), 


pine, pin; 


or poetry. * While stretch’d at ease you 
sing your happy loves." Dryden, 
The last, the ba British king, 
Whom thou paint or | shall ring. dolicon. 
Arms aod the man I nny. 


Dryairn, 
& To usher, attend on, or celebrate with 
song; to accompany or convoy with singing: 
as, one the old year out and the new 
ir 

ae 1 heard them rfeping heme the bride; 

And as | listewed to their arin, 

I thought wy turn would come ere long. 

ofnifem. 


4 To act or produce an effect on ly singing. 
‘Sing me now asleep." Shak. 
She will sing the savageness out ofabear. SAas. 
Binge (ainj), t.t. pret. & pp. singed; ppr. 
gingeing. (A. Sax. seugan, to singe, ue to 
cause to sing, a cana of 5 ee to sing; 80 
also G, sengen, ag oe burn ali htly 
or superficially; ty the surface of; te 
burn the ends or outside of; to scorch; om 


to singe the nap of cloth or the hair of the | 


head; to singe off the beard. 

Thus ee Shas on his curls, he seem‘d to pass 

A. rolling along, and staye the grass. Jrypdrn. 
Specifically—2Z. In ealico- peeing to remove 
the nap from, to prepare the calico for dye- 
ing or printing, hy passing it over a red-hot 
roller, through a gas flame, or the like. 

sinj), n. A burning of the surface; a 


alight burn. 
-machine (sinj‘ing-ma-shén), m, A 
machine in which the fibrous down is re- 
moved from cotton cloth by passing it 
through a gas fame. 
singer), a. 1, One who sings. 
née whose occupation is to sing; a skilled 
or professional vocalist; as,a solo singer; a 
ed minger. 
I gat me mene Tand womens 7, and the 
delients ul the soon of mee, as andicad eatrainenia. 


Eccl, i. @. 
Binger (sinj'ér), mn, One who or that which 
singes; specifically, in calieo-manw/f. (a@) a 
person employed in ne the nap off the 
cloth, (6) A si ine, 


t far-e3), 4 A female singer. 
Slnghalese sing svt _n, sing, and pl. A 


ve or natives of C on; Cingalese. 

nut (sing- hi'ra- -nut), #. In Hin- 
dustan, the name given to the fruit of a 
species of Trapa, the 7. bigpinosa, 
TRAPA) These nuts are sweet and edible, 
and form an extensive article of cultivation 
in Cashmere and other parts of the East. 
Singing-bird (sing’ing-bérd), n. A bird that 
sings; @ wong ct gr ae ag 

k ( ng-buk), mn. <A book 

comtaiting must music for singing; song-book. 


5 fel teed n. In the 
ee een Ch. the ye ly the 


hope in offering ade BO sale’ because 
ta manufacture was accompanied b 3 
crbige i= 

adp. In a 


ing. Called also Singing- 
ing bread. 

manner, with sounds like singing. ‘Speak- 
ing jispingly, and answering singingly.’ 


“man (sing’ing-man),n. Aman who 
sings or is employed to sing, as in cathe- 


drals. Shak. 
-master (sing'ing-mas-tér),n. A 
teacher of vocal music or the art of sing- 
ing, Addison. 
- woman (sing'ing-wy-man), n. A 
woman employed to sing. 

Bingle (sinu’gl),a. [L. ningulus, single, from 
root ain, sem, seen in simple, sincere (which 
Bee).) 1. One only, as distinguished from a 
number; consisting of one alone, not double 
or nore; as, a single star; a st city; a 

vingle act. ‘A double heart for his single 
one.’ Shek. ‘Scante us with a single kiss,’ 
Shok. It is often emphatic: even one; as, 
1 shall not give you a single farthing. 


O for a single hour of that Dundee 
Who on that day the word of onset gave. 


Wordrworth, 
Individual; particular; considered as 
spar. "For my ringle pelf, I had as lief not 


ak. ‘Trust to th single virt 
Shak, . 


ue," 
No neple man is born with a right of —— 
live pk oF al thence. rie — 


3. Alone; a arene no companion or OE an) 
‘Each man apart, all single and alone,’ 


ée and 


For what, alas, can these my singire arms? Saad. 


Weil hast thou foughe 
The better who are he hnst maineain’ ‘d 
rt ma re 


bec multi the cause 
note, not, mdve; 






tibe, tub, byll; 





‘oll, pound; 


SINGLY 
4 Unmarried; iapeneet A sing 
Woman; a Hoale | ute. ‘So ai chose | 
live, and shunn'd to wed.’ n.—é, Ny 
with othen 


twisted, doubled, or combi 
a5, & mingle thread. —6. Performed by om 
person, or by one pergon only ig th 
enite ng, a single combat 

tion, hand to hand." 

ant, who now defies hee thet thricetean 

cht.’ Milton. —7. Not double or 

ful; simple; honest; unbiased; sincere. ‘| 
speak it with a single heart.’ Shak,—8&. Not 
compound 


As simple ideas 
ba compa: aor eerie are disingulshed, 


9.+ Small; weak; silly. ‘He ution "wad 
ra matter in so infantly a voice." Bem, 
.—10. In bet. applied to a flower whan 
share Se is only one on a stem: in comma 
usage, applied to a flower not double — 
rianth, 4 perianth of one vertiell, 
as in the tulip and lily. — Single ale, singh 
drink, single beer, old terma for smail -beer, 
us double was for strong. 
The very smiths... drink tent sa au, 
Pe Bean & Fi 
Dawson the butler’s dead; alth I think 
Poets were ne'er infus'd with fing 
I'll spend a farthing, muse. 

—Single bleasrdnesa, the unmarried state 

celibacy. ‘Grows, lives, and dies in aingh 
bleseedness,’ Shak, Single entry. See Boon 
KEEPING. 

Bingle (sing gl vt. pret. & i Hinges 
singling. 1. To select individ ually from 
aInong @ number: a choose out poe 
from 5 ee with — or eps words 

who cap onl ir master ii 
ry Sheng 


1 saw him as battle range about, 

And how he singiecd Clifford forth, Shab. 
2+ To pqueeiar to withdraw; to retire 
‘An ag singling itself from consort 
Hosier “3.4 To take alone or apart. 


Many men there are than whom not 
conmmendable when they are sry-fea’, 


is man 
adhe, 
Bingle-acting (sing’yl-akt-ing), 2 A tern 
applied to a steam-engine in which stean 
is admitted to one side only of the piston. 
Single-block (air gl-blok), n. A block har 
ing but a sing] . eave; asingle sheave i 


a pair of ch 
(sing’gl-brest-ed), a. Ap 
Plied to a coat or waistcoat which button 
only to one side, and has not flaps for over 
lapping. 
Below his ninytr- breasted black surtout, whid 
was buttoned up to hiac appeared the usual 
ber of panear-endaak: se tl leprae. - Dickens. 
Single-cut (sing’gl-kut), a <A term 
to a file hich has but a single rank of 
that is, having the teeth cut in one direction 
only, and not crossin 
Single-handed (sing’zl-hand-ed),a. L Hav 
ing one ogee. or workman only.—2? Una 
sisted ; Be one's eclf; alone; as, to Lift ; 
heavy cle single-handed. 
é-hearted (sing’gl-hirt-ed), a. Havin 
a single or honest heart; without dnp 
minded (sing’gl-mind-ed), a. 
a single or honest mind or heart; free ae 
duplicity; Fre: guileless. 
gi-nes), nm. The state o 
uae ty of be angie: (a) the state or con 
ition of being one only or separate fron 
all others; the opposite of duubleness o 
iultiplicity, (6) Simplicity; sincerity; pari 
of mind or purpose; freedom from aupl 
clty; as, singleness of heart. 


It is not the deepness of their knowledge, but th 
siapieners of their belief, which God accepteth, 

Singles (sing’glz),n The reeled filament 
of silk, twisted Di athread. See Sr. 


e-stick (sing’gl-stik), nm 1. A 
Binge also a hackecond % ae = Sue 


at cudgels, in which he who first bring 
blood his adversary's head is pro 
nounced victor. 


Single-thorn (sing’gl-thorn),%. The popu 
lar name for a Japanese fish (Monocentri 
Japonievs) of the family Berycidm, remark 
able for the alze of its head, its strong thorn 
like spines, and its mailed suit of hard pre 
jecting scales. It is of a silvery-white col 
our, and about 6 or Tinches long. It is th 
only known eid ny of the genus. 

Single-tree(sing’gl-tré),n. Same as Swingls 


Binglo (sin’gl4), <A sort of fine wit! 
jarge, Sat leaves, and not much sa Sim 


Singly (sing’gli), adv. 1. Individu 
ticularly; separately. * Demand chemise 


Ui, 8c. abane: 





J, Be. fey. 


SING-SONG 





‘Slat ‘To make men singly and personally 


pol. Tilloteon —2 Only; by one's self. 


Lenk thee, ti sa, thea nia iy honest man. S408. 


$ Withoul partners, companions, or asso- 
cois; a8, to attack another wingly. ‘At 
cnbre cingly to decide their doom.’ Pope. 
4 Honestly; sincerely —5.+ Singularly. ‘An 
efictnagy onjast" M ~a ; ‘ne Anna 
Stag-cong (sing sung), erm for 
siting OF Kp a drawling or monoto- 
pout tone, or Wearying succession of tones; 
repetitiun of similar words or tones, ‘A 
fanguid ring-2ong of laborious riddles." Craik. 
Giag-song (ging song).a. Drawling; chant- 
ing; monotonous, ag BOOnd; a5, & Fing-eong 
ten af voice. 
Stagster! (sing’ster).n A female who sings; 


a . Wickliffe, | 
giogular (sing'gi-ler), a. [L. singularia, 
from saguius, single] 1.7 Separa 
Others; single = *To try the matter in a sin- 
gwar commit’ Holinehed.—2. Belonging to 
ene. single; individual. 
Thal es which represents one determinate thing, 

sated a nepuler idea, whether ample, complen, 
@ omipoond. iP atty, 


2 In groom denoting one person or suing: 


a the nagular oomber: opposed to du 
and plural —4 Marked as apart from others; 
without parallel; unexampledL 
lain, ay, and saguiar in his art” Shak.— 
§ (ot of the usnal course; remarkable, un- 
Usual: uncommon; strange; as, a singular 
m 
So siaypaler a sadness 
Mpg hate @ Cause As strange ad the effect. 
Pa 
6 Above or greater than common; remark- 
able. eninent; unusual; rare; as, a man of 
Geagular graviiy or singudar attainments. 
‘Men of ningular integrity.” Shak.—7. Not 
complying with common usage or expecta- 
then: hence, peculiar; odd; as, he was very 
aaguar in his behaviour. 
His zeal 

Newe tetatded ag... seegeder and rash, Afilfew. 
& Belog alone; that of which there is but 
ChE: Wigue 

These eats af the emperors and em are 
Sarce, aad tome Of them almost singer in their 
foe Adaline. 
—Singular proposition, In logic, one which 
bas for its subject either a singular term or 
8 coftumon term Limited to one lodividual 
by a singular sign —Singudar term, a term 
Which stands for une individual. See TERM. 
—Siajlar ruccessor, in Seota law, a pur- 


Chaser or other i ie or acquirer by | 


title, whether judicial or voluntary, in con- 
Valitinction to the heir, who succeeds by 
8 general title of succession or universal re- 
a Tar — Eccentric, Singular, Strange, 
St Under EocENTRIc. —Srn. Unex- 
ampled, unprecedented, eminent, extraor- 
, tmarkable, uncommon, rare, un- 
liar, strange, odd, eccentric, 


fasitantic 

Magular (sing'gi-lér), nm. 1. A particular 
intiance. Dr. H. More. [Rare.}—2 ln gram. 
the cingular number, 


; (aing’ga-lér-ist), m One who 
afecssingularity, ‘A clownish singularist, 
et nonconformiat to ordinary rules." Bar- 


nw 
ty (sing-gil-lari-ti), n. [Fr, singu- 
eingularity (sing 20 ), m [Fr, singu 


é state or quality of being | 


tgular; some character or quality of a 
thing by which it is distinguished from all, 
ot from most others; peculiarity. 
Pay addeth this age ersty to that soil, that the 
a yoar the rery of the seeds yieldeth 
com eal. 


I feed soticg of this litthe Agrure for the vin fnwity 
df he troment. Addiren. 


2 Particular privilece, prerogative, or dis- 
Usrtion; something appertaining to one 


Ne bation of Rome ever took pan him this name 
@ rspcarvy (oniversal bishop) Heater. 

Govicws... mast be understood in opposition 
the egal negedurcty of the Jewish ea 

rien, 

Character or trait of character different 
from that of others; eccentricity ; strange- 
fem: oddity. 

The spin of sieywleedy in a few, ought to give 
ike 1 pass meen ee Hooker. 
4 Celihaey, 
_Ccilate ike the fy in the heart of an apple, dwells 
iperena)l sweetness, bul sits alone, and is con- 
Ge as ches im singdarcfy. fer Taylor, 


Singular or 


eT 
Wary (sing’gii-ler-lij), ade. 1. In a sin- 
2a tanner; peculiarly; in & manner or 


from | 


* Some vil- | 


| Sinistrous (sin‘ie-trus), a. 


| Sinistrously (sin'is-trus-li), adv. 


{sing’g-ler-i2), pt To make 
é. 
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ilegree not common to others. 

who waa singularly handsome.” Milman. 

‘A policy singularly judicious." Macaulay. 

2 Oddly; strangely.—& So as to express one 

or the singular number. 

Bingult{ (sin'gult),n. (L. singultus, a sob 
or sigh.) Asigh. Speneer; W. Browne. 

Singultous (sin-gult’us), a. In med. relat- 
ing to or affected with hiccough. Dunglison. 

Singultus (sin-cul'tus), m ([L.] In med. 
the hiccough; a convulsive motion of the 
diaphragm and parte adjacent. 

Sinical (sin'ik-al), a. [From sine,] Pertain- 
ing to a sine.—Sinical quadraat, a quadrant 
formerly used for taking the altitude of the 
sun. It had lines drawn from each side in- 
tersecting each other, with au index divided 
by asines, also with 90° on the limb, and 
sights at the edge. 

: (ain’is-ter),a. [L., left, on the left, 
unlucky, inauspicious, bad; origin doubtful. ] 
1. On the left hand, or the side of the left 
hand; left: opposed to dexter or right; as, 
the sinister cheek. 

My mother's blood 

Runs on the deater check, and this neuter 

Bounds in tiny father's, Sak. 
In Aer, the term which denotes the left side 
of the escutcheon, as the 
minister chief point, and 
the sinister base point— 
2 Evil; bad; wicked; cor- 
rupt; dishonest; as, sin- 
ister means; a sinister ex- 
pression of countenance. 
‘Ill men of a sinieter in- 
tentand purpose.’ Hooker. 

He scorns to undermine an- 
other's interest by any riauter 
of inferior arts. Sonik. 
3. Unlucky; inauspicious. 

What all the several ills that visit earth 

Brought forth by night, with a sivcnier birth, 

ued, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 

The sword, nor surfeit, Jet thy fury do, 

Hf, Feetrert. 








C1, Sinister side 
C, Sinister chief, 
1, Sinister base 


—Sinister aspect, in astrol, an mppenrance | 


of two planets happening accord to the 
succession of the signs, as Saturn in Aries, 
and Mara in the same degree of Gemini. 

This term, when used in the heraldic sense, 
is sometimes accented sinister, and this was 
generally the earlier accentuation, as may be 
seen from the above quotations from Shak- 
spere and Jonson. ] 

Sinisterly (sin‘is-tér-li), adv. 
manner; perversely; unfairly; dishonestly. 
‘By envious carpers sinisterly suspected.’ 
Holinshed. 

Binistral (sin’is-tral), a. 1. Belonging to 
the left hand; inclining to the left hand; 
ainistrous.—2 In conch. applied to shells in 
which the turns of the spiral are made to 
the left instead of to the right. 

Sin 'y (sin‘is-tral-li), ade. On the left 
hand; from left to right. 

Binistr (sin-ia-trors‘al), a. Turned or 

twining towards the left; sinistrorse, 


Sinistrorse (sin'‘is-trors),a. (L. sinistrorsue, | 


siniatrocersus, from sinister, left, and verta, 
verto, torsum, tereum, to turn.) Directed 
to the left; turning or twining to the left: 
usually said of the stems of planta 

[See SINISTER. ] 
1. Being on the left side; inclined to the 
1@ft.—2. Wrong; absurd; perverse. 

A knave or fool can do no harm, eveo by the most 
naires and absurd choice, Bentley. 
l. In a 
sinistrous manner; perversely; wrongly. 
‘To accuse, calumniate, backbite, or sinta- 


trowaly interpret others.” Sir 7. Browne.— | 


2 With a tendency to use the left as the 
stronger hand. 
Many in their infancy are wedviecesiy disposed, 
and divers continue all their life left-handed. 
ie 7. Sree, 


Sink (singk), v.i. pret. sunt or sank; pp. 


sunk or sunken (the second form rare ex- | 
| Sink-a-pace (singk’a-pas), n. A corruption 
[A. Sax. gincan, Dan. aynke, D. cinken, G, | a 


cept when used asa participial adjective). 


vinken, Goth. siggkvan, to sink; nosalized 
forms corresponding to A. Bax, and O.H.G. 
sigan, to sink.) 1. To fall by the force of 
gravity; to descend through a medium of 
little resisting power, as water, mire, sand, 
and the like; to descend below the surface; 
to go to the bottom; to become submerged; 
to subside. 
So eagerly the fiend... 
With bead, hands, wings, of feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, of fends, oF wades, or creeps, oF Ries 
Afi dfor, 
Io sleep T comet 
Te cool soft turf upon the bank Pereyra, 


2. To fall slowly or gradually, as from want 





‘The youth | 


In a sinister | 


SINKING 


of power to keep erect or standing; to fali 

slowly to the grouad or surface from weak- 

ness or the like. 

Why, how now, cousin! wherefore sin’ you down? 
Skak, 


He rived down in his chariot. 2 Ki. ix. 24 
5. To enter or penetrate into any body. 
The stone sed into his forehead. 1 Sam. xvii. 49. 


4. To become hollow from loss of flesh: 
chiefly used in pp.; as, her cheeks are sunk. 
‘A lean cheek, a blue eye and sunken.’ Shak. 
5. To take or appear to take a lower position; 
to decrease in height or to appear to do so; 
as, the land ginkw when we sail out to sea. 
‘Full musle rose, and sank the sun.’ Ten- 
nyvon,—6. To be overwhelmed or depressed. 
‘So much the vital spirits sink.’ Tennyson. 
Our country sinéy beneath the yoke. Séae. 
7. To enter deeply; to be impressed. 
Let these sayings sé” down into your ears, 
uke ix. 44. 
& To change from a better to a worne state; 
to decline in worth, strength, vigour, esti- 
mation, and the like; to fall off in value; to 
decay; to decrease. 
Nor urged the Inbours of my lord in vain, 
A coming empire longer to sustain. Dryden. 
This repulile . . . is likelier to stn& than increase 
in its dominions. idison, 
® To decrease in bulk or volume; to become 
less in quantity or amount; as, a river sinks 
7 dry weather.—10. To fall into rest or indo- 
ence. 
Wouldst thou have me sind away 
In pleasing dreams? Addison 
8yw. To fall, descend, subside, drop, droop, 
enter, penetrate, decline, decay, decrease, 
lessen. 

Bink (singk), .f. 1. To cause to sink; to 
put under water; to jmmerse in a fluid; as, 
to sinkaship. ‘From these shoulders... 
taken a loud would sink a navy.’ Shak.— 
2. To bring from a higher to a lower position; 
to cause to fall ordrop. ‘She sank her head 
upon herarm.' Tenayson.—3. To make by 
digging or delving; as, to sink a pit or a 
well, 

In this square they tu@a pit, and dig for freestone. 


Addison, 
4. To depress; to degrade. 
I raise of rin, imprison, or set free. Prior. 
5. Tu plunge into destruction; to cause to 
perish; to ruin. 
If 1 have a conscience, let it sink me. Shak. 
6 To bring low; to reduce in quantity. 
You miu4 the river with repeated draughts 
ddison. 
7. To depress; to overbear; to crush. 


Thy crve! ancl unnat'ral lust of power 
Has sue thy father more than all his years. 


Rowe. 

8 To suppress; to conceal; to appropriate. 
[Rare. ] 

If sent with ready mon 
happen to be out of pocket, siw& the money, and 
take up the goods on account. Swift. 
0. Not to take into account; to lose sight of, 
as one's self or one's own interest. 

Ile was rrvting self so much, and struggling so 
hard towards a noble action, that it was hard to rea- 
won with him calnuly, F. WY, Robinson. 
10. To lower in value or amount; as, great 
importations may stink the price of guods. 
1l. To invest, as money, more or less per- 
manently in any undertaking or scheme for 
the sake of a profitable return, interest, or 
the like.—T'o eink the shop, to avoid allusion 
to ones calling. ([Colloq.) 

Sink (singk), m 1. A receptacle for receiv- 
ing liquid filth; a kennel; asewer. Shak. 
® A kind of box or basin-shaped receptacle 
connected with an outflow pipe leading into 
a drain, used for receiving filthy water, as 
in kitchens, &c.—8. Any place where cor- 
ruption is gathered. 

Cur soul, whose country’s heav'n, and God her father, 
Joto this world, corruption’'s sea, is sent. Donne. 


to buy anything and you 


of Cingue-pace, a kind of dance. Shak. 


| Sinker (singk’ér), n. One who or that which 


sinks; particularly, (a) a weight on some- 
thing, aga fish-line, net, or the like, to sink it. 
(5) One of the thin plates or slips of steel that 
aid in forming the loops upon the needles 
in knitting machines. 
Sink-hole (singk’hdl), n. An orifice in a 
sink: a hole for dirty water to pass through. 
6: (singk'ing), p. and @. Falling; 
subsiding; depressing; declining.—Sinking 
Jund, a fund collected by the government 
or other competent authorities for the gra- 
dual payment of the debt of a state, cor- 
poration, &c. In Britain, the surplus revenue 





chdlain,; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; ji, fob; 


h, Fr.ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


SINKING-RIPE 


of the kingdom | beyond the actual expoendi- 
ture, directed to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. 
Sinking-ripe (singk’ing- tip), a. Ready to 
sink; near sinking 


The eaillors. 


ht fai auety hy our hot 
ee Left the 


, then vindving- rife tou Shak, 


(singk’trap), n, <A trap for a kit- 
chen | been gh constructed as to allow water 


ps o yeas down, but oot allow reflow of air or 


Sinless (sin'les), a. 1. Free from sin; Bn 
perfect. ‘Calm and sinless: peace." 
z = aaerOs from sin; innocent; as, a aoe 


led on, yet sietess, with desire to know 
What nearer might concern him Af idtovn, 


Sinlessly a ea ade, In a sinless man- 
ner; innocentl ly. 

Sinlesaness (sin'les-nes), n. The state of 
heing sinless; freedom from sin and . 

Sinnamine (sin‘ a-min ), n (Ci 
chem. a basic substance obtaine tealenctar 
from oil of mustard. 

Sinner (sin‘ér), n, 1 One who ains; one who 
has voluntarily olated the divine law: 
sometimes, In &# narrower sense, one whio 
has not repented of sin; an unregenerate 
person, —2 One who fails fu any ty ane y oF 

au “ee aca yeer dg 


Who hewi lee aaik, by aff 
Whe hewing inner of his mb : 
To credit his own lie, Stent. 

Sinner ( 
' acre, ae the one sinner it or saint it.’ 

Sinneress! (sin’ér-es), n. A female ue 
a woman who commits sin. Wickii 

Sinnet (sin’et), n. Same as Sennit. 

§in-o (sin’of-fér-ing), mn. A sacrifice 
or offering for sin; somet offered as an 
explation for sin. 

Sinol 


to sino 
Sinologue Sino n. (Fr. sinologue, from 


Gr. Sina, China, Sinai, the Chinese, and 
logos, discourse. ] A ecancia of the Chinese 

language, literature, history, dc, ; one versed 
in Chinese, 

Fi ' 

cid Meat Os Eee cote Cotees Chet oat 
the very name of * Sinelaguy,’ which sounds quite na- 
tural in French, has remained without a counterpart 
in Engtish and German, Times newspaper, 


Sinology (si-nol’o-ji), n. [See SrNoLoGuE.] 


(si-nol'o- oa. n. A sinologne. 


That branch of knowledge which deals with | 


the Chinen language and counected sub- 
ginopite (si’né-pér, ai'nd-pit), n. 


“Stapis (si-nO'pl-a, si-nd’pis), n. 
A ent of a fine red colour repared 
ec the 6- im rr. inople, 2 LL. 
no-pl),m [Fr. mi m 
sinopia, a red colour, also a green colour; 
L. sinopis, Gr. sinipiz, earth of Sinope, red 
ochre, from & , & town on the Black 
Bea, near which it ‘occurs. ] 1. Red ferru- 
ginous quartz, of a blood or brownish red 
colour, sometimes with a tinge of yellow. 
a occurs in emall very perfect crys 
in masses resembling some Veni re of 
per [In this sense written also ae ae 
inopite.|—2 In Aer. the Continenta desig- 
nation for the colour green; by 
alds called vert. 
Bingest (singk), ®. Same as Cingue. Beau. 


Sinter (sin’tér),n. A German name fora rock 


precipitated in a crystalline form from min- | 
eral waters. Calcareous sinter is a variety | 


of carbonate of lime, composed of a series 


of successive layers, concentric, plane or 
undolated, and nearly or quite lel, It 
appears under various forms, Siliceous sin- 
ter is white or grayish, light, uuothae Gitta 

and of a fibrous texture. ceous 
sinter somewhat resembles of It is whit- 
ish, with brownish, b or bluish 


spots, and its foaled yen dendritic 
appearances. sinter, or florite, occurs 


in stalactitic, cylindrical, ner ge oo | 


globular masses, white or 
Caney of opal. Ceraunian sinter isa variety 

of quartz, consisting of siliceous tubes found 
in sands, and so named 


ilion, | 


ain’ér), v.i. To act as a sinner, | 


cal (sin-o-loj'i-kal), a. Pertaining 


Sinus (el'nus), n. 
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seldom seen in this country. Written also | 


Syndoe. 

Bintoo, Sintooism (ein’té, sin’to-izm 
Same as Shinto, Shintoism. Also 
ate Nigeria 

uate (sin'd. -it),0.t [L. sinuo, to 
wind] To bend or curve 
my to st toturn, Woodward. 
| mats. Sinuated en te ni sin’h-it-ed), a. 
1, Bending; winding; sin 

eus.—2 In bol, a term “<i 

plied to a leaf that has 

curved breaks in the ms 


curve 


ving a wavy 


of the common oak (¢ 
robur). 

Sinuation (sin-i-a’shon ), n. 
A a winking or bending in and 


aincato-ieditate (sin 'd-i- : 
ti-den" tat), a. In bot. a term apr to a 
leaf which is sinuate and toothed 
Sinuose (sin’i-js), a. Same as Sinwous. 
Sinuosity (sin-f-os'i-ti), nm 1. ahs quality 
of being sinuous or of ben 

* and Aegean — of 

n arches or other irregular 
in such a series; a wave line, 
coast, certainly amounting with its sinwoet- 
ties to more than 700 milea® S. Smith. 





Binuous (sin’i-us),a. [Fr. sf L sinw- 
| Ni ccteten G 


ovus, from sinus, a bent a curve. } 
Bending or curving in and out; of piss D- 
tine or undulating form, wind 

‘Insect or worm . 


.. Btrenki » ground 
with sinuous trace.’ Milton. ng the groun 


Coleridge. 
Sinuously 
manner: bt ap rEg 
lialia. 


Sinu si'nd- 
~ -pal-li-A”li-a), #. pl. [L. 
-a), "1. 
FiUY, A hae s edge and pallium, a cover- 
, i mantle.) A subdivision of the lamel- 
libranchiate So dtases shadusterl by 
respiratory siphons and sinuated 
line. See SIPHONIDA. 
a bent surface, a 


val"ibaly 2 Of or per- 


ritton ) 


(sin'i-us-1i), a Sn a sinnous | 


in and | 


tick 
curve, a fold or hollow, Sy nanny leat 


&] 1. Ao pene: a hallow; wom bending, 3 
alnuosity.—2 A ef & recess oo 
the const; an open ng. 
ms of the sea or sinuses.’ 7. Burnet, — 
In anat. (a) a cavity in a bone or other 
wider at the bottom than at the en- 
ce. (6) A venous canal into which 
several vessels empty themselves. (c) The 
bosom.—4. In surg. a little elon 
in which pus or matter is c lected ; an 
elongated abscess with only a small orifice: 
ai fistula —5. Tn bot, a hollow of a curved 
or rounded 
lobes. —6. In comeh. a groove or cavity. 
Sin-worn (sin'worn), 2. Worn by sin. 
I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this siu-wern Ben 


Siogun (ehi'gyn). 1. Same as 
Sioux (si-’ or 86), m « and 
of a race of Indians in No 
habiting Nebraska, Lge Dakota, ke. 


gg we pret. & p 
een tae aup ; 


ie lig] 
tippen, to » See Sup.) 1 To ‘imbibe or 
into the mouth in small quan uantities by 
the lips; as, to «ip wine; to sip tea or coffee. 
‘To «ip or touch one ‘ara of it." 
‘Sipt wine from silver, ng God." Ten- | 
nyzon.—2. To drink in or absorb in small 
uantities ‘Every herb that sips the dew.’ 


cavity | 


ae ne | 


Shak. | 


ilfon.—&%. To draw into the mouth; to suck | 


up; to extract; as, a bee rips nectar from the 


flowers. —4. To drink out of. 
They skim the foods and si the purple flowers. 
Sip (sip), oi To drink a small guenbars io 

take a fluid with the lips. 

Ridotta siz and dances till she see 

The doubling lustres dance as hy as she. Page, 
ip (sip), 1. The taking of a liquor with 
the lips. —2 A small draught taken with the 


li 
ys One rif of this 


Will bathe the droopi ts in delight, 
Heyond the bliss of es iiten 


8. + Drink; 


between two projecting | 


ng name | 
n America in- | 


into the fand. “Home | 


SIPHON-BOTTLE 


Siphilis (sif'i. See 8 
Siphilts eift-a), n (Fr. siphoid 


or apparatos of French constru 
coltag and giving out ena 1 
| al‘fon), m. f 
agi’ ta JLA beat 
td uneq tal 
dravin aid out of a ~ bey 
e tube over the rim 
this the shorter leg is 
uid, and the air is exhanual 
dra Dail thew vise the ge leg. 
the w 


a, till ap rank | the 
vessel, and then descenda in th 
of the siphon, and continnes 
the liquid in the vessel reache 
of the! end of - shorter leg. 
of the | mppas Ae s on thi 
between ha of the tw 
ean ty in a pernandiculardinants 
ber beg being always inserted in 
es an exhausting tube | 
the longer leg for exhausting th 
tion (see fl ‘), and causing the: 
mence, but the more orgies 1 
fill the tube in the first ged 
quid, and then stopping 
longer leg to insert the shorts 
vessel; upon removing the ato 
will immediately begin to flow. 
within which the siphon can ac 


mined by the specific a 
Water cannot be ail Y toe 





Come Sees, beret 


greater height than $2 eet, nor 

a greater height than 29 inches 

kt (80 called from its ! 

firs naa in that place), a sipho 
legs oes equal, ,and turned up at the 
in w case 60 long sa the ext 
kept on the same level, it will 
ways fall and ready for use.—2Z 
one of the membranous and cale; 
which traverse the septa and th 
Fongation of shells. (6) The | 
tion of the mantle in cert 
bivalve molluscs, used fo 
i fa to or from the gills In th 
called Siphunele. 

Siphon (si'fon}, 0.4 To conve 
by means of a siphon; to trax 
move by a siphon. 

Water ma ripened over obsta 
less tham abr bathersbad the aoe 


ere: -ij).n. The ac 


ation of a (ston 
Siphonal pris? -al), a. Perta 
resemlili hon. 


honata i-t0- ‘ta), m x 
| Siphonate (SEO ta), mp 
| Siphon-barometer (i"fon-ba-r 


A barometer in which the lowe 
tube is bent upward, iu the form 
There are several varieties of 1 
meters, but the most conveni 
invented by a tcbe arya The 
metically sealed at both ends, ; 
been filled with mercury, and th 
cation with the atmosphere | 
through a small capillary hole ¢ 
ally vag the short turne< 
near its upper extremity. This 
small that while it allows the 
freely, it prevents theescapeof t 





becanse supposed to map: he This barometer is very conven 

he produced by lightning. Called also Ful- pe (sip), [A. Bax, se, ston, to sonk; D. | riage, and is easily brought t 

rife, Thunder-tube | G. seipen, to ooze or trickle.} To per for observation. 

ntoc, Sindoc (sin’tok, sin’dok), nm. The ooze; to issue slowly, as a fluid. ‘The aip- bottle (si-fon-bot'l), m. 
bark of a species of Cionamomum, indigen- | ing through of the waters into the house," | contain aerated waters wh 
ous in the primeval forests of Java. It is in unger. [Provincial “7 and Scotch.) | di throngh a bent t 
flattish pieces, of a warm spicy taste, but is | Bipher,t™ Acipher. Chaweer. | pressure of the gas 

Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; _— oil, pound; ti, Sc. abume; 


SIPHON-CUP 
Sxphon - (af'fon-kup), m= In mach a ) 
form of jatvicatine Prost: tus in which the 
ai) is led over the ot fy weet OT 
ge Aegan Boe descending | 
im a cotton wick, an ping on the) 
(ai- eee), nd A nat. order of 


Sierdcra. Caulerpes 


eer all inhabitants of warmer regions, 


latter often found im colder, Some of 4 | 
Collies resemble corallines from the amount 
of carbonate of lime which enters into their 


ee a (sT'fon-gaJ). An instra 
- Pon Th = 
he hon, partially 
aa afrarvbaction which ies been produced 


(iis kind is also used to ascertain the degree 
a mcumm in the condenser of a steam- 
and to indicate the pressure of a 
contained in a vessel, when greater 


than the of the external atmo- 
sphere, and also the preasure of liquids, as 
water in &c. 


fipbonia (ci-fi'ni-a), mn [Gr. siphon, a hol- 
be tbe, 9 pipe, segs pe eed earn eg 


eamdation. } A gen lants belonging to 
the nat. cnet tn sor blaoem consisting of 
abvat Iaif-adozen. species They are 


trees with leaves oneeane three leaflets, | 


poure in clustera at the ends of the 
4,and small diecious flowers in lax 
panicles The fruit is a large three-celled 
epenle, and the trees abound in a milky 
fore § elesticn, which yields the true 
aoutrhwor, is a tree from 50 to 60 feet in 
height, common in the forests of Guiana and 
Bru! and which has been introduced intu 
the West Indies Caoutchonc is the milky 
af the tree which exudes on incisions 
made, and solidifies on exposure to 


the al 
Siphon («i-fon' ik) a. Pertaining to a 


spicata (ei-fon'i-da), m. pl In zoel, one 
the two sectlons into which the lamelll- 


brenchinte molluscs are divided, the other 
ection being the Asiphonida. The Siphon- 


iets ure f d with respiratory siphona, 
an Uber manile-lobes are more or leas 
euitad Two subdivisions are com fala) 

a 


Ra tens ane hawt wet tee yalial ial line 
ample; the other (Sinupallialia) is charac- 
pty A SSATREY ERR HONS A 


‘| 
Sir (si-fon'l-fér), nm A member of 


ifo-nif’ér-a), np. M. D'Or- 
‘name for an order of molluscs, in- 
the nantilus anid all those « _ 
htc 2 contained wi 
Lo 
Biphoniferous (si-fo-nif'ér-us), a. Siphon- 
td as the chambered shells of the 


Bohs o ior oghtn, « uphoe, am bran 
a r a run 
te, mils] Same as Siphonostoma 

‘te Poe Binal: -4it), 

@ Pertaining or related to the division of 

@#empodous molluscs Siphonobranchiata 
*f Siphonestomata; siphonostomatous. 

(si-fo-nofé-ra), n. pl. [Gr. 

conte and pherd, to carry.) A sub- 

of the Hydrozoa, constitu the so- 

tilled octane of pel 

Metered by a free hydrosoma, consisting 

of several polypites a onited bya flexible, con- 


tictlz, unbramched conosarc. They are 
dapat de abate s isms, found at the 
seas, the Portuguese 
adware Delon ~~ best-known member 
of the It's divided into two orders, 


Cal Physophoride. 
Syston snd (si‘fon-d-stom"a-ta), n. pl. 





fgheomtomata— Farr antiguees (Red Whelk), 


*, Brachial) pg agar a , Operculam 
de a tube, and atoma, the mouth.) 


'n of gusteropodous mollusce in 
ch chain: Ch, So. loch; 





g. 90; 


ich there are (wo 
and Codlem, the ce 


Sipper (sip’ér), n. One that sip 
Sippet! (sip’et 


sed | 


 @ notification by a candidate for orders of 


Hydrozoa, and cha- | 


j. job; h, Fr. ton; 
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which the aperture of the shell is not entire, | 
but 


a notch or tube for the emission 
of the respiratory siphon, The members are 
all marine and carnivorous, The common 
whelk may be taken a8 an example. 

apcacesormelons (si'fon-d-stom”a-tus),«. 
Of or pertaining to the Siphonostomata; as, 
a siphonostomatous shell Nicholson. 

Siphonostome (si’'f6-nos-tim), m A gaster- 
ates tea nivilusc of the division 5 gee 
ostomata. 

Siphon-recorder (si'fou-ré-kord-¢r), n_ 
instrument invented by Sir W. Ronee 

for recording m sent through lo 

tel phic lines, as the Atlantic cables an 
the like. See TELEGRAPH. 

Siphorhinian (¢i-f6-rin'i-an), n. (Gr. #iphim, 
a tube, and rhéis, rhinos, a nose.) A name 
app plied to a tribe of swimming birds, in- 

u 


ding those which have the nostrils pro- | 


minent and tubular, Brands d- Cox. 
BSiphuncle (si‘fung-kl (L ephunculwes, 

dim, from #phon.} : BIPHON, 2. 
Siphuncular (si-fung’ka- lér),a. Pertaining 

to a siphancle. 


phuncula jppbuncied (si-fung’ki- 
lnt-el, al'fun ae Having a siphuncle; 
having a Hitt siphon or spout, a3 a valve. 


ni. A small sop; a small 

piece of bread steeped in milk or broth. 

ie sweet sippets in widows’ houses.’ 
t 


on type of ti yple. To sip f + ae (= 
Ser W. Sco at trick of rippling an tippling.’ 
ir 


a si-pung ki-loi"dé-a), nm. pl 
rom’ Sipwnculws.] One of the classes 

ito which the sub-kingdom Annulosa is 
divided; the spoon-worma It includes cer- 
tain worm-like avimals in which the body 
is sometimes obviously annulated, some- 
times not; bnt there are no ambulacral 


tubes nor foot-tubercles, though there are | 


sometimes bristles concerned in etree ten 
The nervous system consists of an ceso 
ee nerve-collar, and a cord placed oe 
ventral surface of the boxly. The vaceelic 
culus and its allies make up this oe ee 
from their affinity to the worm-like holo- 
thorians they have often been placed 
amongst the Echinodermata. 
culus (si- nen Sou? lus) nm. [L sipun- 
culus, aiphwuer a little tube, dim. of 
ripho, a siphon. } Avaveect Annulosa, often 
Pp aced among the echinoderms; the epoon- 
worm. The species are found in the aands 
of the sen-shore, and much sought after by 
fishermen, who use them as bait for their 
hooks, See 3iFUNCULOIDEA, 
Si quis (sikwis) [L,if any one.) Freles. 


his intention to inquire whether any im- 
iment may be alleged against him. 
(sér) no. [Fr. are, from L. senior, an 

elderorelde rly person (see SENIOR), through 

the forms sen'r, sendre, sindre, sidre, sire. 

Hrachet.] 1. A common complimentary 

modeof address now used without consider- 

ation of rank or status; a om title by 
which a speaker addresses n he is 
speaking to: weed j in the singular and plural. 

‘Speak on, wir." Shak. * But, girs, be sud- 

den in the execution.’ Shak. While gene- 

rally used as a title: of respect, as by servanta 
to their masters, sons to their fathers, 
scholars to their teachers, and the like, it is 
frequently employed in akrey expressing 

great displeasure, astonishment, doubt, &c., 

or conveying a threat, reproach, or the like. 

us in Jhe Rivals, by Sheridan, Sir Ant. 

Absolute addresses his son,’ What's that to 

you, ari’ ‘Odds life, sir! if you have the 

estate you must take it with the live stuck 
on it;' and so om—2 A title of honour of 
knights and baronets; in this case always 
prefixed to the Christian name. ‘Nob 
captain, your servant—Sir Arthur, your 
slave.” Swift. 


Sur erate Vere, his brother, was the sag tock in 
the active part. 


3. A title formerly given to clergymen; 35 
the Shaksperian ‘Sir Hugh Evans, 1 Welsh 
parson; ‘Sir Oliver Martext, o vicar.’ 


A tithe formerly applied to priests and curates in 
general; for this reason; @omeinws, the ac cal 
title of a bachelor of arts, was usually renclered by 
fire io English at eorhe universities, Sothat a bachelor, 

who in the books stood Qominer Hrown, was in con- 

versation called Sr Brown. . Therefore, as most 
clerical persons had taken that first degree, it became 
néual to style them Sir. oVenred, 


So usual indeed did the practice alluded to 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





w, wig; 


SIREN 


by Nares become that a ‘Sir John’ came to 


be a common sobriquet for a priest. 


Instead of a faithful and painful teacher, they hire 
a Str Jobn, which hath no skill im playing at 
tat than in God's wor Shier. 


a Used also as a common noun to signify 
lord, master. ‘Sole sir o° the world.’ 
Shak. (b oe Gentleman. ‘A nobler sir ne'er 


lived 

siraskter (ak -ras‘kér),n. Same as Seraskier, 

Bircar (sér’kir), on “ A Hindu clerk or 
accountant —2 Ac 

Sirdar (sérilir), m. a eee A chieftain, 
captain, head-man.—Sirdar bearer ( fre- 
quently contracted sirdar), the chief of the 
palankeen bearers, and generally his mas- 
ter's valet. 

Bire (sir), n. (See Sm.) 1. A respectful title 
formerly given to seniors or elders and 
others: sir, It is now used only in address- 
ing a king or other sovereign prince. — 2A 
father; a progenitor. ‘Land of my sires.’ 
Sir W. Scott. [Poetical.] 


He, but a duke, would have his son a king, 
And raise hus issue ike a Joving aire. & 


3. The male parent of a beast; particularly 
used of horses; as, the horse had a good sire, 
but a baddam.—4 Used in composition; aa 
in grandsire for dfuther; great-grand- 
sire, great-grandfather.—6. A maker; an 
author; an originator, [Rare.) 
He died, who was the sire of an inumortal strain, 
Poor, old, and blind. Shelley. 


Sire (sir), vt. pret. & pp. sired; ppr. siring. 
To beget; to procreate: used now chictly of 
beasts, and especially of stallions 

Cowards father cowards, and base things ary eae. 


Siredon (e-ré‘don), » [Gr seirfdon, a 
siren.) A generic name applied to the Mexi- 
can axolotl, now supposed by eminent zo- 





Siredon pisciforme. 


ologists to be corey a larval salamaniler. 
The cut represents the form with persistent 
branchis or gills, as ordinarily known in its 
native country. See AXOLOTL. 
pnb bieree n),. (Gr, seirén, a siren, sup- 
mean lit. an entangler, from seira, 
a er L In Greck myth. one of several 
(according to some writers, Baree) sen- 
nymphs, who by their singing fascinated 
those that aailed by their island, and then 
destroyed them. In works of art they are 





Siren. 


often represented as having partly the form 
of birds, sometimes only the feet of a vird. 


Wert where the nfrerna dwell ye plough the seas! 
Their song is death, and males destruction please. 


Pape. 
2A mermaid. ‘A mermaid or siren there 
buried." Holland.—&. A charming, alluring, 
or enticing woman; a woman dangerous 
from her enticing arts. ‘This nymph, this 
wiren that will charm Rome's Saturnine.’ 
Shak.- 4 Something insidious or deceptive. 
‘Consumption laa siren.” W. Irving,—5. A 
genus of perennibranchiate amphibians 


which have only one pair of feet, and are 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


SIREN 


mapptad both with lungs and external Sma 
The uliar to the southern pro 
of the Ui ted States. Called aleo Mwd- piry 
6. An instrument for producing continuous 
or musical sounds, and for measuring the 
number of sound waves or vibrations per 
second, which produce a note of given pitch. 
In its original ‘orm it consiste of a dise with 
a circular row of oblique holes, revolving 
close to the top-plate of a wind-chest per- 
tnented with cocreapenre® holes of a con- 
obliquity, 60 that the jets of air from 
the latter ing through the former keep 
the dise in motion, and produce a note cor- 
responding to the rapidity of the coinci- 
dences of the holes in the two plates, the 
number of coincidences or vibrations to a 
given time being shown by indices which 
connect by toothed wheels with a screw on 
the axis of thedisc. From the deep piercing 
nature of the sound which the siren emits, 
a modified form of the instrument having 


two discs rotating with great velocity in| 
as a fog- | 


posite directions is employed 
signal or alarm. The dises are driven by a 
steam-engine Myers nlso forces a blast of 
steam through their apertures when those 
of the tw s come ino tion. The 
device is placed at oes smaller extremity of 
a large trumpet, wh 
the sound. led ie Sirene. 

Siren (sl'ren), a. Pertaining to a siren or 
to the ey Ms enticementa of music; be- 
witching inating; as, a #iren song. 

By the help of the winning address, the siren mode 
or mien, he can inspire poison, whisper in destruction 
to the soul, fous tonal, 


Sirene (si'rén), n ([Fr. siréne, a siren.) 
Same as SIEN, 0. 
Sirenia (si-ré‘ni-a), n. pl. [From their fan- 
cied resemblance to mermaids or sireng,] 
An order of marine herbivorous mammals 
allied to the whales, having the posterior | 
extremities wanting, and the anterior con- 
verted into paddl+s. This order comprises 
the manatee and dugong. They differ fron 
the Cetacea in having the nostrils 
the anterior part of the head, and 


weeds, and 
and estuaries, Besides these livi 
bers the Sirenia were represented ra gi- 
gantic species 25 feet long and 20 inc 
ference. It wasa native of Behring's Straits, 
but ia now extinct, no specimen having been 
seen for 200 years. The have existed 
since the miocene period. 


Sirenian (si-ré’ni-an), a. andm Of or be- 
lo ny to the order nia; 04 a noun, one 
of the Sirenia 


Any known eximing representatives of the nirrvsice 
order are the dugonys and the manatees; the latest 
extinct form is the edentulous nirvaian called 

*Steller's sea-cow,' ohserved in the arctic seas 
olf the shares of Behring’s Island; the miocene ex- 
tinct penus has left its remains in Southern Europe. 


Sirenical (si-ren‘ik-al), a. 
priate to a siren. 

Here's a couple of sirenica! rascals shall enchant 
you Jinrnton, 
Sirenidze (sl-ren'i-dé), n. pl. <A family of 
true or perennibranchiate amphibians, com- 

prising the sirens and axolotl. 

Sirenize (si'ren-iz), v.i. To use the entice- 
ments of a siren; tocharm, [Rare.) 

Sirex (si'reks), n. A genus of hymenopter- 
ous insects, called in English Tailed Waspe. 
See BIRICIDE. 

Siriasis (si-ri‘a-sis), n. [Gr siriagiy, See 
SIRIUS.) A disease occasioned by the exces- 
petted pant of the sun; sun-atroke; coup-de- 


Siricide (si-ris'i-dé), Dy A family of hy- 
menopterous insects which the genus 
Sirex ila the type. The members of this 
family have a strong ovipositor, with which 
they pierce not merely the soft substance of 
leaves and ha shoots, but hard timber 
sewell The SarrRe SOG uced from the 6 
thus deposited usually reside in the in 
of trees, which they perforate in varices 
directions, often causing t destruction 
a the pine forests, of which the largest 


Omari. 
Like or appro- 


ecies are inhabitants, When full grown | 


th ey form a silken cocoon, in which they 
undergo transformation. 
Sirius (=ri- ns), nm. [L, 
from wriras, selrod, hot, para The 
large and bri ne star called the 
the mouth of the constellation Canis : Major. 
Sirloin fea haks') 7, , rormerly gsurloin, sur- 
loyae, from Fr. surlonge, my a sirloin 
—sur, over, and longe, loin. See 


on greasy intensifies | 


| Sirvente age want), n. 


at | 
having | 
molar teeth with flat crowns adapted for a | 
vegetable diet. They feed chiefly on sea- | 
frequent the mouths of rivers | 
mwMéem- | 


Sismometer (sis-mum'et-r), n. 


from Gr. Seirios, | 
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Lors.] The loin or upper part of the loin of 
beef, or part covering citherkidney. Popu- 
larly, but erroneously, sup to have re- 


ceived this name from having been knighted © 


hy an English king in a fit 
But, 


good humour. 
ay. wt why is it called strfoim 2 you must 


know io dinner bi , who lov ceed eal: 
iny, bein rine ited to dinner by one of his nobles, and 
secing a oin of beef at his saute, he drew out 


his sword, and in a frolic, knighted ir. Fwy. 


Siroc (ah TOk tr i 


Birocco (si-rok’ko), n. "Tt: from Ar. shoruk, 
from shark, the east.) An oppressive relax- 
ing wind coming from northern Africa, over 
the Mediterranean, to Italy, eal 
Written also Scirocco, See Siw 

Sirrah (sir'a), n. (Often taken frost wir and 
Aa, bat this ia very improbable; comp. Ir. 
sirre poor, lean, sorry.] A word of ad- 
dress, general eauivaient to fellow, or to 
sir, With an angry or contemptuous force 
added. It is a ben sometimes to children 
in a kind of playfulness, or to servants in 
hastiness, and formerly it was sometimes 
nuged also to females. ‘Sirrah Iris, go." Shak. 


Go, rirraA, to my cell. Shak, 


Sir-reverence? (s@r-rev'er-ens), nm. [A cor- 
ruption of save-reverence (L. saled reveren- 
fii), the expression being firat contracted 
into sa reverence, and then corrupted into 
sir or eur reverence.) A kind of apologetical 
apostrophe for introducing an indelicate 
word or expression, sometimes standing for 
the ex on itself. Massinger. 

Sirtt ety, n. [L #yrtia.] A quicksand; 
a ayrt (which see). 

Sirup (sirup), n. Same as 

giruped (rant oie a Syruped 

upt), a. e 28 yrupe 
Birupy (sirup-i), a. gg de Py. 
# : Pr. sirventes; 


Syru z Lucent 
yay cats 


lit. a of service, | ae) inally a 
poem in nrnsas of some one, | us  #ervio, 
to serve, P In the literature of the middle 


ages, a species of poem in common use 
among the Troubadours and Trouveres, usu- 
ally entirical, though sometimes devoted to 
love or praises, and divided into strophes 
of a peculiar construction. 
~—~Bis,t a. (Fr. siz, pron. sia] The cast of six; 
_the highest cast upon adie. Chaweer, 
Sisal-h ge! ip br si-sal’- 
hemp), 7. prepared fibre of the Agave 
ameriana, or American aloe, used for cord- 
age: 80 called from Sisal, a port in Yucatan. 
Sise: (siz), n. + mle ye *Where God 


sixes holds." Myjeeter 
Siset (sis), m. Six: a term in games. 


In the new casting of a die, when ace is on the top, 
ftp wnust needs be at the bottana. Fidler, 


Biserara, Siserary Nebel sae sis'e-ra-ri 
nm Atbard blow. [Provincial.] s 


He attacked it with such a sitvermry of Latin, as 
might have scared the Devil himself, "Sir IF’, Sewtt, 


Biskin (sis’kin), mn. (Dan. sieken, Sw, siska, 
G. zeisig. | A weil-k news song-bird; the aber- 
devine (Fri spires). See ARERLDEVINE. 

Siskiwit (sia’ki-wit), ». [Indian name.) A 
species of salmon (Salma riskiwit) found in 
Lake Superior. It is broad and very fat, 


and has a high favour. 
Bame as 
Seilsmoneter, 


Bison drm nm. (Gr. madn, one of the spe- 
cies of this genus.) A genus of plants, nat. 
order Umbelliferem, They are perennial 
herbs, with the bi gle leaves narrower 
“. more divided than the lower, and um- 

of small white flowers; they are natives 
of Enrope and Asin. &. Amomum is com- 
mon in Britain in chalk soils in rather moist 
ground, under neers. ke. The teed plant, 
when peculiarly nauseous 
smell. The Tate ans eaneenk asd aroma- 
Le ne were formerly celebrated as a diu- 


sive (als), o£ (D. gissen, to hiss. From the 
sound.) To hiss. [Local in England, but 
common in the United States to express 
certain inanimate ecvgge hose sounds) . 

Sissoo, Sissum (sis-s6’, sia-sum'),n. [Hind] 
A valuable See ka India, the wood of 
which somewhat resembles in structure the 
finer jes of tenk, but is tougher and 
more elastic See DALBERGIA. 

Bist (sist), v.t. as we ale ot In Seols 
law, (2) to stop; od Sy he <r 
i] or process, e udicial proc 
roy tea canes to, delay civil and eccle- 


his 





SISYMBRIUM 


siastical courte (5) To cite or st 
bring forward. 


Some, however have peereas 
as the first or ge principle, s 
mind as merely the Sasieatine nee ‘Socposs 


—To sist reyes? to join other 
snit aie act and serve them wil 
—To sist one’s self, to take a pl 
ar of a court where one's caw 
udicially tried and determined. 
say n, In Seota law, the ac 
pence dil ngaer! He execution | 
or civil debts, —3ist on a suspen 
Court of Session, the order or 
the lord-ordinary wedrpshans, H2 
proceed, where relevant 
sion have been stated in 
sion. See SUSPENSION. 


| Sister (sis’tér),n. [O.E. suster, sou 


sweoster, swyster, mister, Icel eye 
wand ta Widely corse, beingiee 
word is widely epread, ig cog 
siogtra, Rus. sestra, L. soror, Skr. 
last two having lost at. The w 
a woman connected with a perso: 
sista of the elements sva-su-tay 
suns) his, one’s, ev, root meant 
duce (also in son), and tar. denotit 
(=ther of father)] 1. A female | 
same parents as another person: | 
to brofher.—2. A woman of thes 
a female fellow-Christian. 
If a brother of sister be naked and 
daily food, &e. 
3. A female closely allied to or 
wit preter 5 one of the ae 
or belo @ same socie 
nity, sy as the npunsina 
He chid the 
When first they put the naine of King 
4. One of the same kind, or of the 
dition; as, sister-frults: general] 
jectively. 
Hark! they whisper ; = 
Sister spirit, come away 
—Sistera of Charity, Sisters of M 
under CHARITY, MERCY. 
Sister (ais’tér), vt. To be sister 
semble closely. [Rare.] 
She . with her neeld com 
Nature's own shape, of bud, bird, hrm 
That even her art srafers the natural p 
Sister - block (sis’tér-blok), m. 
turned cylindrical block hav et 
holes, one above the other, In 
chant service they are used moe 
plage ay aout of oe 
arge & - in sof war 
eteen. the two TONeaaDRE Led 
top-mast rigging, for the reef-t; 
to lifts to lead through. 
ood (ais'tér-hyd), n 1. T 
being a sister; the office or duty . 
[Rare.] 
Her propes © cot and ienie to do th 
Of sisteréved, to do that of a wife, 
9. Sisters sollectivel , Or a society 
or a society of fenintes united it 


or order. 
cefal interes 
me MnChuery, 
Sistering (sis'tér-ing), p. and i 
contiguous; neighbouring. [Rar 
A hill whose concave womb reworde 
A plaintlul story from a piskering va 
Bister-in-law (sis'ter-in- la) n A 
or wife's sister; also, a brother's 
Sisterless (sls’tér-les), a. Havin 


Bisterly (sis'ér. li), a. Like a sist 
ing & ter; affectionate; as, ris 
Sistine (ive), . Of i OF ae nea a ev 
scape in the Vatios 


o 
Receive and yicl 


ee the fe nee Eg 
oachains nthe 
€8 
ae It consisted 
sometimes lyre-shs 
frame, through wh 
a number of mets 
which rings were 
attached. A sho 
was attached, by w 


shaken 
i ran (sain bri nh 
rum, Gr. siaymbrion, en 
thyme or wint) A genus of pi 








Fate, far, fat. f9ll; m6, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti,Sc.abune; ff, : 


SISYPHEAN 
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order Cracifere. The species, which are 
aumervus, are mostly perennial or annual 
bert, with yellow or white flowers, an:l 
eaves very variable on the same plant. A 
few are well known on account of their 
wa S officinale is our common hedge- 
mastard. (See HEDGE-MUSTARD.) S. Irie, 
or London rocket, is a native of waste 
places throughout Europe, and sprung up 
great abundance about London after the 
Great Fire. The whole plant possesses the 
bot biting character of the mustard. S. So- 
pais (ftcne-leaved hedge-mustard, or flix- 
weed) is frequent in Great Britain. It was 
formerly supposed to have the power of 
eotroling diarrhaa, dysentery, &c. 
bisyphean sis-i-f6’an), a. Relating or per- 
tuning to Sisyphus, in Greek myth. a king 
of Corinth, whose punishment in Tartarus 
for his crnmes committed on earth consisted 
rolling a huge stone to the top of a hill, 
which constantly rolled down n, and 
rendered his labour incessant. ence, re- 
curring z unceasing!y; as, to engage in a Sisy- 


(dt) ci pret & pp. sat; old pp. sitten; 
Ppt. atting. (A. Sax. xittan, for older sifian, 
pret art, pp. ten; Icel sitja, D. zitten, 
6. alten, bok sitan, to sit: from widely 
spread root sad, seen also in L. sedco, to sit, 
aedet, a seat (comp. sedentary, siege, &c.); 
Gr. khezomai, Skr. sad, to sit. Set is the 
camatire of this werb; comp. drink, drench; 
bie, lay: seat is also of this stem.) 1. To rest 
upon the haunches or lower extremity of 
the body; to repose on a seat: said of human 
beings and sometimes of other animals; as, 
to sit on a sofa or on the ground. 


The yodlike hero saf 
On hus imperial throne. Dryden. 


2 To perch; to rest on the feet, as birds. — 
i To be or stay or remain in a place. 

‘Twas in the Bunch of Grapes, where indeed you 
have a delight to ssf, have you not? Shak. 
4 Torest or remain in any position, situa- 
tion, or condition ; to remain in a state of 
repose; to rest; to abide. 

Ska! your brethren go to war, and shall ye sef here? 


Nunt. xxxii. 6, 
Would the tenants sef easier in their rents than now? 


wif? 
5 To rest, lie, or bear on; to be felt, as a 
pet oF barden; as, grief sits heavy on his 


Woe doth the heavier si 
Whea it perceives it is but faintly borne. SAa2. 


@To have a seat; to be placed; to dwell; to 
settle; to rest; to abide. 
Upoe th -balls murderous t 
Shagam majesty. Shak, 
Pale horrur sat on each Arcadian face. Dryden. 


1. To incubate; to cover and warm eggs for 
batching; as, the female bird sits for three 
weeks —8 To be suited to one’s person; to 
ft, suit, or become when put on; as, a coat 
at well or ill ad 

eu! 


i 
Leg our old robes sif easier than our new! SAaé. 


i To assume a ition in order to have 
one's portrait en, a bust modelled, or 
the like; as, to sit for one’s picture; to sit 
loa painter. Garth —10. To occupy a seat 
place in an official capacity; to be in any 
wmembly or council, as a member; to have 
& wat, as in Parliament; as, the member 
ats for a lange constituency. 
The scribes and the Pharisees si¢ in Moses’ seat. 
Ore council sits u life and death the oth ri 
s er is 
for tases, poe Addison. 
a emon: ba be odiciaily euenary faerie 
: officially engaged in public 
besiness, as jadges, legislators, or officers of 
any Kind; as, the House of Commons some- 
times sifs till far on in the night; the judges 
or the coarts nit in Westminster Hall; the 
commissioners mf every day. —12 To have 
postion or direction: said of the wind. 
Sats the wind In that corner? Shak. 
Like a good miller that knows how to grind which 
Way sever the wind s:/s. Selden. 
18 To be proper or fitting; to beseem. 
Chaucer Te sit at meat, to be at table for 
esting —To sit down, (a) to place one's self 
on a chair or other seat; as, to sit down ata 
meal (6) To begin a siege; as, the encmy 
ast down before town. (c) To settle; to 
Bz a permancnt abode. r. To 
Fest content; to cease, as being satisfied. 
Heve we cannot stf down, but still proceed in our 
search. Dr 


Site (sit), n. 


be without engagement or employment; not 
to take partin, asagame. (Rare.] 

They are glad rather than sif o/to play very small 
me. Bp. Sanderson. 
—To stl up, (a) to rise or be raised from a 

recumbent posture. 
He that was dead sa¢ ug, and began to speak. 
Lu. vii. 15. 
(6) To refrain from lying down; not to go to 
bed; as, to sit up till late at night; also, to 
watch; as, to sit up with a sick person. 
Let the nurse this night sef vf with you. SAak. 


(c) To assume or maintain the posture of one 
who is seated; as, he is too ill to aut up.—To 
sit fora fellowship, in the universities, to be 
examined with a view to gain a fellowship. 
e 


Sit (sit), v.¢. 1. To keep the seat upon; as, 


orse well. 
He could not si# his mule. Shak, 


2. To place ona seat: used reflexively, with 
one's self, ine, , &e. 

Rut not at rest or ease of mind, 

They sat thems down to weep. Afitton. 


8. To become; to be becoming to; to suit. 
Thiennette is this night, she mentions, for the first 
time, to put on her morning promenade-dress of white 
muslin, as alsoa satin girdle and steel buckle; but, adds 
she, it will not s¢ her. Carlyle. 
(L. situs, site, position, situa- 
tion.) 1. Situation, especially as regards re- 
lation to surroundings; local position; as, 
the site of a city or of a house; a beautiful 
site for a mansion.—2. A plot of ground set 


sels a 


apart for building.—3. A posture. (Rare.] 
The semblance of a lover fix'd 
In melancholy site. Thomson. 


Sited t (sit’ed), a. Having a site; placed; 
situate Spenser. 
Sitfast (sit’fast), a. Stationary; immovable; 
xed. 


‘Tis good, when you have crossed the sea and back, 
To find the siffast acres where you left them. 


Eonerson, 

Sitfast (sit’fast), n. In farriery, an ulcer- 
ated, horny sore or tumour growing on a 
horse’s back under the saddle. 

Sitht (sith), conj. (A. Sax. sith. See SINCE.) 
Since; seelug that; because. Shak. 

Sitht (sith), adv. Since that time. Shak. 

Sith + (sith), prep. Since; after. ‘Things 
sith then befallen.’ Shak. 

Sith,t Sithet (sith, sith), n. [A. Sax. sith, 
for sinth, path, way, time; Goth. sinth, sinths, 
a way, occasion.) Time; occasion. 


A thousand sithes I curse that careful home. Spenser. 


Sithe t (sith), n. Same as Scythe. Chaucer. 
Sithe (sith), v.i. To sigh. (Proviucial.] 
Sithed t (sithd), a. rmed with scythes; 
scythed. 

Sithemant (sith’man), n. 


when t Bi 

Sithen,t Sithence t (sith’en, sith’ens), adv. 
(A. Sax. siththan. See SINCE.) Since; in 
later times. Chaucer; Shak. 

Sithence t (sith’ens), conj. Since; seeing 
that. Shak. 

Sitiology, Sitology (si-ti-ol’o-ji, si-tol’o-jl), 
n. (Gr. sition, sitos, food, and logos, discourse. ] 
That department of medicine which relates 
to the regulation of diet; the doctrine or 
consideration of aliments; dietetics. 

Sitophobia, Sitomantia (si-t6-fo’bi-a, si-té- 
ma‘ni-a), n. (Gr. sitos, food, and phobdos, 
fear, mania, madness.) Morbid repugnance 
to or refusal of food. Sitophobia may con- 
sist in repugnance to all food, or merely to 
particular viands. It is a frequent accom- 

iment of insanity. 
itta (sit’ta),». (Lj A genusof birds known 
by the name of nut-hatches. See Nut- 

Sittand, Sitti becomi iti 

ppr. Sitting; oming; suiting 
with. Romaunt of the Rose. 

Sitte,t vi ort. To sit; to become; to fit; 
to suit with. Chaucer. 

Sitter (sit’ér),n. 1. One who sits.—2. A bird 
that sits or incubates. 

The oldest hens are reckoned the best ssfrers. 

Mortimer. 
8. One who sits for his portrait; one who is 
placed so that an artist may make a like- 
ness, bust, &c., of him. 

The difficulty of making my si#fers keep their heads 
still while I paint them. WwW. Collins. 
—A sitter up, one who refrains from lying 
down; one who watches or goes not to bed. 

They were men of boisterous spirits, sitters wp a- 
nights. Lamb, 

Sittinss (sit-ti’né), n. pl. The nut-hatches, a 
sub-family of insessorial birds, named from 
the genus Sitta. 


A mower; a 


Sitting-room (sit’ing-rim), n. 


8i (sit’ing), p. anda. 1. Resting on the 
baunches or the lower extremity of the boty. 
2. Perching or resting on the legs, as birds. 
8. Incubating; as, a setting hen.—4 Occupy- 
ing a place in an official capacity; holding 
a court; as, a sitting judge.— 5. In bot. sea- 
sile, t.e. without petiole, peduncle, or pedi- 


cel, &c. 

Sitting (siting), n. 1. The act of one who 
sits, or the posture of veing on a seat. — 
2 The time during which, or occasion on 
which, one sits fur an urtist to take a por- 
trait or model a bust, &c. 

Few good pictures have been finished at one sitting. 
Dryden. 

I was instructed toattend ona certain day . . . 

with all my materials ready for taking a first sitting. 
WW. Codlins. 

3. A session; a business meeting; the actual 

presence or meeting of any y of men in 

heir seats for transacting business. 

The sitting closed in great agitation. Afacaulay. 


4 The time during which one sits, as at 

books, at cards or dice, at work, or the like. 
I shall never see my gold again; fourscore cducats 

at a sifting! fourscore ducats! Shab. 

For the understanding of any one of Paul's epistles 
I read it through at one sitter. ocke. 
6. Incubation; a resting on eggs for hatch- 
ing, as fowls. 

The male bird amuses the female with his songs 
during the whole time of her srtting. Addison. 
6. The space occupied by one person in a 
church or other place of regular meeting. 

1. Sufficient 
space for sitting in; as, sitting-room could 
not be got in the hall.—2 An apartment or 
room for sittingin. ‘The old lady’s ordinary 
sitting-room.’ Dickens. ‘Their little street- 
ward silting-roum.’ Tennyson. 

Situate (sit’ti-at y a. (Fr. situéd, situated, 
from situer, to place, from L. situs, a site.) 
1. Placed, with respect to any other object; 
permanently fixed; situated; as, a town 
situate on a hill or on the sea-shore. 

I know where it is sefuate. Shak, 

We found the foltowing state of the law to prevail 
with regard to county franchises derived from pro- 
perty situate within the linits of cities and boroughs. 

Gindstone. 
2. Placed: consisting. ‘Pleasure sifuate in 
hill and dale.” Milton. 

Situated (sit’i-dt-ed),a. (A later form of siftc- 
ate, but now more common. See SITUATE. ] 
1. Having a situation; seated, placed, or per- 
manently fixed with respect to any other 
object; as, a city situated on a declivity or 
in front of a lake; a town well situated for 
trade or manufactures; an observatory well 
situated for observation of the stars. — 
2. Placed, or being in any state or condition 
with regard to men or things; as, observe 
how the executor is situated with respect 
to the heirs. 

Thus sitnated we began to clear spaces in the 
woods in order to set up the astronoiner's observa- 
tory. Cook, 

Situation (sit-a-a’shon), n. [Fr. sttuation, 
from situer. See SITUATE.] 1. Position; 
seat; location in respect to something else; 
as, the situation of London is more favour- 
able for foreign commerce than that of 
Paris.— 2. State; condition; position with 
respect to society or circumstances; as, the 
situation of a stranger among people of 
habits differing from his own cannot be plea- 
sant. —3. Circumstances; temporary state 
or position; as, the situation is one of ex- 
treme difficulty to the government. Hence, 
point or conjuncture in a play; as, the situ- 
ation at the end of the third act is most 
powerful.—4. Place; office; permanent em- 
ploynient. as, he has a situation in the war 

epartment or under government. — SYN. 

Position, seat, site, station, post, place, 

office, state, condition, case, plight, predica- 

ment. 

Situs (si‘tus), n. [(L., situation.) In bof. the 
method in which the parts of a plant are 
arranged, including the position of the 
parts. Henslow. 

Sitz-bath (sits’bath). n. (G. sitz-bad—sitz, 
a chair, aseat, and bad, a bath.] A form of 
bath in which one can take a bath in a sit- 
ting posture; a bath taken in a sitting pos- 
ture. 

Sium (sium), ». (Gr. sion, a marsh plant.} 
A genus of plants, nat. order Umbelliferz. 
The best known species is & Sisarum, or 
skirret (which see). 

Siva (si’va), n. In Hindu myth. the name of 
the third god of the Hindu triad, in which 
he represents the principle of destruction. 





-F. Regers. —sattine (sit’in), a. Pertaining to the Sit- | His emblem is the lingamor phallus, sym- 
—To sit out, (a) to ait till all is done. (6)To ting or nut-hatches. bolical of creation which follows destruc- 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc, loch; g,g0; j,job; 8, Fr.ton; ng, sing; vH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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tion; and he is represented with every hor- 
Tible sign of human bloodshed, and fre- 
quently accompanied by a white bull. The 
worshippers of Siva assign to him the first 
Place in the triad, and to them he is not 
only the chief deity, but the deity which 
comprises in itself all other deities. 

Sivan (si'van), n. The third month of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical year, answering to part 
of our May and part of June. 

Sivatherium (si-va-thé'ri-um), n. [Sipa, an 
Indian deity, and Gr. thérion, a wild ani- 
mal) An extinet genus of ‘Ruminantia, 
found fossil in the tertiary strata of the 5i- 





Sivatherium (restored) 


valik Sub-Himalayan range It surpassed 
all known ruminants in alze. 
horns and a protruding upper lip, and must 


a resembled an immense antelope or 


Siver (si'ver), n. Same as Syver. [Scotch] 
Sivert (sivér), oi Tosimmer, Holland. 
Sivvens, n. See SIBBENS. 
Six siks), a, [A. Sax. str, a widely spread 
Icel. 0. Fris. Dan. and Sw. sez, D. 
jets G. aéchs, Goth. satha, L. sez, Gr. hex, Per. 
fhesh, Skr. shash, six.) Twice three; one 
more than five. 
bax (siks), m. 1. The number of six or twice 
ree.—2 A symbol representing this num- 


moe as 6.—At sir did seven, OF as more gen- | 
erully nsed, at sizes and gevens, in disorder | 


and confusion. 
All is uneven, 
And everything is left at rivand sete. Shook. 
n (sik’sin), ». A stanza of six verses. 
Sixfold (siks‘fald), a. 
sivoanns iets ah oe An English sil- 
ce (siks’pens), n. n Eng! 

ver coin of the value of six pennies; half a 

shilling.—?. The value of six pennies or half 

a shilling. 

Bixpenny (sike’ pen-ni), a. 
costing sixpence; us, a sizpenny loaf.—Siz- 
penny strikers, petty footpads; robbers for 
sixpence. Sha 

Six-shooter (siks ‘shot-ér), n, <A six-cham- 
bered revolver-pistol; a pistol capable of 
firing six shots in quick succession. 

Sixteen (siks’tén), a. [A. Sax. sixténe, wir- 
tyne.) Six and ten; consisting of six and 


ten. 
Bixteen (siks’tén), nm. 1. The sum of six and 
re —2 


sixteenmo (siks'tén-mé), n. See SEXTO-DE- 


Sixteenth (sike'ténth),a [A. Sax. wiertedtha. | 
1. Next in order after the fifteenth: the 
am eco the nrg ena pclae y af vinhoee. 
ng one of sixteen ec 
which ¥ whole is divided. a. 

Sixteenth (siks'ténth),. 1, One of sixteen 
equal parts.—2. In wweie, the replicate of 
the ninth, an interval consisting of two oc- 
taves and a second. 

Sixth (siksth), a. 1. The first after the fifth: 
the ordinal of six.—? Being one of six equal 
pa into which a whole is divided. 

(siketh), a 1, A sixth part. —2 In 
music, a hexachorilan interval of two kinda: 
the minor gizth, conaisting of three tones 
and two semitones major, and the majo, 


sizth, composed of four tones and a major | 


semitone. 
8 (siksth’li), adv. In the sixth place. 
Sixti (siks’ti-eth), a. 1. The ordinal of 


sixty; next in order after the fifty-ninth. — 
2 Being one of sixty equal parts into which 
anything is divided. 

Sixtieth (siks’ti-eth), n. One of sixty equal 


" parts. 
sixty (sike’ti),a. [A. Sax. siztig.] Ten times 
six. 


ee 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Sixty Catke'eth, n 
A symbol representing sixty units, ! 


Tt had four © 


Six times repeated; | 


Worth sixpence; 


A symbol representing this eum, as ! 


pine, pin; 


1. The sum of six times | 
ten. — 
as (hi) 

Sizable (siz'a-bl), a. 1. Of considerable size 
or bulk 

The wticle was drawn out and digested inte a riza- 
Afr wolume, Aig, Herd, 
2 Belng of renssonable or suitable size; as, 
sizable timber. 

He should he 
starved, till be come to asreaAe bulk, airbocthor, 

Sizar (si'sir), n. [From size] One of a class 
of students in the University of Cambridge 
and at Trinity College, Dublin, who are pe- 
cuniarily assisted through the benefactions 
of founders or other charitable persons, 
Duties of a somewhat menial kind were ori- 
ginally required to be performed by the 
sizars, but these have long since goue into 
disuse, At Oxford the same class are called 


servitors, 

Sisarship oF wir-ship), 1. The rank or sta- 
tlon of a sizar. 

Size (siz), n. (Contr. for agsize, ‘E. assize, 


and corruptly size, was the settlement or 
arrangement of the plan on which anything 
was to be dove. The assize of bread or of 
jap ee paliaxuce for the oe of bread 
or of fuel, lay own price, weight, length, 
thicknesa, ripe ; The term was then a 
plied to the specific dimensions laid down 
re regulation, and finally to dimensions of 
itude in general’ Wedgwood.) 1. Ex- 
ta of volume or surface; diniensions great 
or emall; comparative magnitude; bulk; as 
aman, a tree, a mountain, of a large or ofa 
amall size, 
* His double chin, his portly size." Te nmyeon. 

2 Condition as to position, rank, character, 
or the like; standing. 

They do not consider the difference between ela- 
borate discourses, delivered to princes or parlia- 
ments, and a plain sermon, for a middling or lower 
fia of people. Swiyt. 
3.¢ Measure, in a figurative sense; amount. 
‘Our size of sorrow, proportioned to our 
cause.” Shak. ‘Clamours of all size, both 
high and low." Shak. 

But if there be, or ever were, one such, 

It's past the rizr of dreaming. Shak, 
4. A small quantity of anything; a settled 
bridge 0 or allowance; specifically, in Cam- 

feito an allowance of victuals 

drink from the buttery, distinct from 
the regulur dinner af conunons,—5. A con- 
ventional relative measure of dimension, ap- 
plied to a great variety of articles, as shoes, 
gloves, and the like. 

I am sorry that these shoes are a full sire too large. 

Dickow s, 

6. pl Assize or assizes. ‘A long charge ns sizes," 
Beau. & Fl [Old English anid vulgar mo- 
dern English. }—7. An inetroment consisting 
of thin leaves fastened together at one end 
by a rivet, used to measure pearla.—Sry, 
Dimensions, cr largeness, greatness, 
magnitude, bulk. 

Size (siz), n [It sive, aasisa, a kind of 
glue, size: same origin as aerize,] 1 A gela- 
tinons solution used by painters, paper- 
manufacturers, and in may other trades. 
It is made of the shreds and parin 
leather, parchment, or vellum, boiled in 
water and purified. It is also made from 
common glue and from potatoes —2 Any- 
thing resembling size in being glutinous and 
viscid: specifically, a thick tenacious kind 
of varnish nsed by gilders. Called also Gold- 
sizve.—3. In physiol, the buffy coat which ap- 
pears on the surface of coagulated blood 
drawn in inflammation. 

Size (siz), of. pret. & pp. steed; ppr. sizing. 
1. To adjust or arrange according to size or 
hulk; specifically, milit, to take the size of 


soldiers with the view of Placing them in 


the ranks according to their sizes; to ar. 
range according to sizes or statures. Stoe- 
Meter 

q Two tr so match'd were never to be found, 

Such bedies built for strength, of cqual age, 

In stature see'al, Oryatien, 
2. To fix the standard of: as, to size weights 
aid measures. Bacon.—& To awell; to in- 
crease the bulk of. 

You're fain 


To séze your belly out with shoulder fees. 
Bern. & Fi. 


(Nares thinks size in the above quotation | 
means to feed with sizes or small scraps. ) 
4. In mining, to sift or se te, as pieces 
of ore, or t e finer from the coarser parts 
ss a metal, by sifting them through a wire 
sieve. 
Size (siz), v.i. In Cambridge University, to 
order food or driuk from the buttery, in ad- 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; 


purged, sweated, vomited, and . 


*Bhot of every size." Dryden, | 





| Skate (skit 
( ro Tt sido en 


dition to the reqular commons: a *or a 
responding to baffel at Oxford. See ; 
noun. 
Size (siz), v.f. pret. & pp. sized; ppr. mina 
To cover with size: to prepare with size, 
' Bize (siz), Nomber six on the dice 
Sizeable (siz'a-bl), a. Same as Sizabde. 
: Eine (oteil). 7 and @ Having a particu) 
| magnitude. 


And as my love isvtend my feartsso. Slut 


Commonly used in compounds; 
mized, common-sized, mudileent dent 
Sizel (si'zel), n. The same as Scissel. 
Sizer (si'zér)n. 1. Same as Sizar.—®% Ani 
strument or contrivance of perforated plate 
wire-work, dic., to sort articles of varyir 
sizes: a kind of matine; as, a coffee-zizer; 
bullet-sizer, which holes to detennh 
the aize of bulleta 
Bize-roll (siz'ril),a. A small | eve of parc 
ann added to some part of a roll or) 


Size-stick (siz’stik), mn, <A measuring stl 
used by shuemakers to ascertain the leng 
of the foot, &c 

Siziness = ‘nes), @. The state or quall 
of poate Pe clutinousness; viscousne 
gehen ality of aize; as, the siziness of hla 

rbuth 
(sizing), mn 1 The act of coveri 

Svithe sive. —2 The giniiaoas or viscid 
terial ta et oper ae, 

Sizing ng), 7. e act o —e 
according to size,—2. In Cambridge Univ 
sity. food or meat ordered by a student fm 
iy (ate't)e & Containin of, 

re if] 
resembling size: wiutineka: thick bt 1 
og cy blood having the adhesiveness of ai 


Arbuthnot, 

izzle (siz’l), vt [Imitative] To | 
conti TProvinelal Eng vy the action of f 
Forby. [Provincial English.) 
Sizzle (siz'l), n. A hissing sound. Ha 
Bkaddla (skad’l), ». [From scath or ake 
hurt.) Hurt; & Jtay. [Prowim 
English. } 


eae (skad'l), a. Hurtfal; mlschieva 
[Provincial English. ] 
shadaon (skad'don), n. The embryo o 
bee. 


Skail, Skale (skil), «.t. To disperse; 
scatter; open) See SCALE, c.f 4 (Scots 

Skale (skal), ri To separate : 
from another, 15 an assembly or congre 
tion. [Seotch. } 


Sxain (skin), n. A quantity of yarn | 
KEIN, 
Sxain akin), <A kind of dagger. Dr 


BKEAN. 
gusinemate? (skinzg’mit), nm [Proba 
skean, skain,a dagger, and mate. See SEEA 
A brother in arma; a messmate; a roar 
or swaggering companion. 
Scurvy knave! 1 am none of hig ot 1 


none of his sfadarenaher. 
Skaith (skith), n. Hurt; damage; tafe 

scathe. Written also Seaith. ch.) 
|—~<Bkald (skald), n An ancient Scandinay 
t or bard. See SCALD, 


her are a. Same as Scaldic 


Skallt ( 1), 2.¢. To scale; to mount Ch 
Tru Th. 
Skar, Skair (kar, skar),r.n To take frig 


BD be scared or affrighted. [Scotch.] 
a Sekt on; tartled: “chy. [Sante 
83 y or 5 e 

sear Sate Sk skir), w. <A fright, 
yor 4 [Scotc 


oSeart gs ve To scratch. Written o 
Skart (skirt), A scratch Written s 
Soart (Scotch. ] 
potent nn. Atax Same as Seat, Se 
whee (eke), n [From D. schoais, o sla 
schactsen, akates: Dan. skavife, a skate] 
contrivance consisting of asteel runner 
ridge fixed either toa wooden sole privit 
with straps and panhiae: or toa light b 
framework ha adjustable clam 
other means of attachment to the 


and used to enable a person to glide raph 
over ice. See ae rok ie a akated 

Pp 

Mon ake 

y 8) 


skati pid on 
‘Taug t me how to skate and row.’ 
nyson, 

Skate (skit), n. [Icel. skata, a skate; con 
L. squatina, the angel-fish.} A name poj 
larly ap tied to several species of the get 
Raia, with cartilaginous skeletons, havi 
oil, pound; 


u, Se. abune; Ff, Sc. fey 


SKATER 


the bedy mich depressed, and more or less 
to a rhomboidal form The | 

iar form of the skute arises chiefly 
ihe great size and expansion of the 





iaray Skate |Aaas ders) 


petoral fos, which are united with the in- 


wument. Several species of skate or rays 
an fownd on the ath bond, among which 
age true skate, called in Scotland blue 
y state (Raia bates, of which 

rete Bade commonly used as food), the 
eles Dates t mala, the sharpoosed skate, the 


thornback, 
Skater iskat’er), n One who skates. 
Careful of my motion, 
Like the shawrr on we hardly bears him. 
Jcomyior, 
Skate-sucker (skat'suk-¢r),n, The common 
tame of the dlbiow muricata, an abranchi- 
ale gopelid clogely allied to the leeches, and 
w called becanse it is found adhering to 


-Fink (skit’ing-ringk), nm See 


1 (akale), nm. [From kayle, with # pre- 

1 at skittle or one in. ape 

Sean | a) mh. acl egian, Ir. scian, 

ta wet by large knife.) A short sword or 

msed rete ge he the ah and Highlanders 
; Chapman. Spelled 

ee Shrin, Siuin, te, 

-dba (skén'da), mn [Gael. ayia n- 

a black knife.] A knife of some size 

the Highlanders: the knife which, 

when 7. aa costume is Worn, is stuck 

fo the stocking. 


to withdraw hastily or aaetetie: to scud off 
pecially in alarm. [0 nally United 
Mates collog ] 

Skead (skAl),n Same as 

Skee] (kil), n rallied : baccloonl shell ~ 
i wooden vessel for holding 


fel suet, nm Ban acquntntngie with: 
Say (et oS a. Skilful; intelligent; skil- 
eg diseases 


in man or beast. 


nd 


Sheen al Aknifeordirk, See SKEAN. 
(akéet), = Mawel a sort of long scoop 
Bel © wet the decks and sides of a ship in 


omer to keep them cool, and to prevent 
them from splitting by the heat of the sun. 
It also employed in small vessela to wet 


the sails, in order to render them more effi- 
ing seg (Ncel 
pA og , & beard, the 


I. The after- 


Shopper (ukeger} va. a little salmon. 
Sieg-shore (skeg’shor), n. See under SKEG. 


Latle sakes, beyrerr, bred 
St8 walsoe that eS co te the som, ee 
fz, Nation. 
Bbeigh (ckéth), a. (See Snr.) Apt to startle; 
- on somewhat disdainful Burns. 


Stein, Skean (skin), n [Fr. encaigne.] A | 


(aanoty of thread, yarn, or silk put up to- 
mether after it is taken off the reel. Asa 


Besse nf quantity the skein contains 80 | 
threads 


each 54 inches Jong. Written also 


in 
ch, chain: th, Se. loch; g, 90; §, job; _ 
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| Cree pee (ake ) « A kind of knife. See 


Skeldert (sel dér), 1. {Probably akin to 
akellum, } J oneon. 


A vagrant. 
Skeldert (skeldér), 4 To swindle; to | 


cheat; to trick. 
A man may réefder you now and then of half a 
dozen shillings or so, 4. Fousen. 
Skelott (skel’et), 1. Amummy. Holland. 
Skeletal (ekel'é-tal),a. Pertaining to a ake- 
leton. Oven. 
y (skel-é- -tol’o-ji), n. The branch 
of anatom science treating of the solid 


of the body, comprehending osteology | 


and syndéesmology. 
Skeleton (skel’é-ton), n. [Gr. akeletos, dried 


sets, skeleton, a dried body, a mummy, from 
6, to dry up.) 1, The hard firm pieces 

oustituting the framework which sustains 
the softer parts of any organiam, and in most 
animals transfers motion. In vertebrates the 
skeleton consists of bony matter, and is in- 
ternal In the crnstacea, some fishes and 
reptiles, there is a skeleton produced by the 


hardening of the external integument, anil — 
consisting of shells, scales, plates, or the | 


like. The skeleton of leaves consists of 


woody tissne, An internal skeleton is called | 


an endoskeleton, aud an exterial skeleton, 


like that of a tortoise, an eroskeleton. A 
prepared skeleton consists of the bones of 


an animal body, separated from the flesh 


and retained in their natural position or 


connections. When the bones are connected 
by the natural ligaments it is called a natu- 
ral skeleton; when by wires or any foreign 
substance, an artificial skeleton. Professor 
Owen uses the following terms to 
the different modifications of bony matter 
in various parts of animals: ee 
fon (Gr. neuron, a verve], t 

bones in relation to the nervous axis and 
locomotion. This ia the ekeleton proper. 
(2) Dermo-skeleton (Gr. deriia, the skin), the 


superficial or skin-bones, euch asthe armour | 


of the armadillo, the pichiciny the croco- 
dile, and the sturgeon. (3) 8; nchno-skele- 
ton([Gr. eplangchnon, a viscus or inward part], | 
the bones connected with th 





Skeleton—CAlamyphorns frtencatis (Pichiciago). 


5, @, Portion of the bony or neuro-skeleton. 4, Par- 
tion of the dermo-skeleton.—a, a, One of the vertebrae 
of the neuro-skeleton. +, Section of the dermo-skele- 
ion. 


and viscera, as in the heart of some | 
quadrupeds. (4) Selero-akeleton (Gr. alin, 
hard], the bones developed in tendons, 
muscles, &c., a3 the marsupial bones in the 
_—2 The sup ng framework of 
anything: the dt iucienl parta that support 
the rest, but without the appendages, ‘The 
great akeleton of the world." Sir 
3. An outline or rongh draft of any kind ; 
specifically, the heads and outline of a liter- 
ary performance; as, the skeleton of a ser- 
oe A very thin or lean person.— There 
is a skeleton in every Aowse, there is some- 
| st to annoy and to be concealed in every 

am 
Skeleton (skel'é-ton), a. Containing mere 
outlines or heads; as, a abeleton sermon or 
other discourse.— Skeleton bill, a signed 
blank paper stamped witha bill stamp. The 
subscriber is held the drawer or acceptor, 
as it may be, of any Will afterwards w itten 
above his name for any sum which the stamp 
will cover, —Steleton a in Fy ob a proof 
of a print or engravin th the nscription 
outlined in hair-stro Aa only, such proofs 
being earlier than othera. —Skelefon swit, a 
anit. of clothes consisting of a tight-fitting 
pena and pair of trousera, the trousers 
ing buttoned to the jacket. 

A patched and much-soiled séefvfom rvif; one of 
those straight blue cloth cases in which mill boys 
used to be confined, before belts and tunics had 
come in, iebeme, 


—A skeleton regiment is one the officers, ec., 


TH, then; 





h, Fr. ton; ong, sing; th, thin; 


express 


e deep-seated | 


6 Sense-Organs | 


. ffale.— | 


SKETCHINESS 


of which are kept up after the men are dis- 
banded, with a view to future service, 

Skeletonize (skel’é-ton-iz), vt. To form 
into a skeleton; to make a skeleton of. 

Skeleton - (skel’é-ton-ké)}, mn A thin 
light key wit nearly the whole substance 
of the bits fled away, so that it may be less 
ohatructed by the wards of a lock. 

ton-screw (skel'é-ton-skri), mn A 
popular name for the mantis shrimp (Co- 
prella (inearis), from its skeleton-like ap- 

earance. 

och (skeF oth). n. [Scotch.] 1. A shrill 
ery,—2 Wilk! mustard or wild radish; char- 
lock (which see). 

Skellum (skel'lum), n. (Dan. shielm, arogue, 
a knave: D. and G. xchelm.] A scoundrel: 
a worthless fellow. (Old English and Scotch. } 

He ripped up Hugh Peters (calling him the ere. 


crable stefinet), his preaching stirred op the maids 
of the city to bring their bodkins and ae 


She tauld thee weel thou wast a ctellawr, 
A gkany (ake bhaeteringg, drunken blellum, Swrisr 
Skelly (akel'i), vi. (Dan. skele, Sw. skela, 
uint.] Tosguint Sir W. Scott. (Local ] 
srelly el'i) m <A squint. BHrockeit, 


y skel, a, Sqninting. [Scotch.] 
pes ag .t [Probably imitative. Comp, 
b, a 2 = OSE with the palm of the 
Saad 5 is To thrash; to strike, especially with 
the open hand. (Scotch. ] 
(skelp),n. 1. A stroke; a blow.—2Z A 
syuall; a heavy fall of rain. [Seotch.] 

Skelp (skelp), vi. To run quickly; to exert 
one's self to the utmost. (ee as fast 
as his horse could trot." Sir W. Seat. 
[Scotch ] 

Skelp (kelp), n. Astrip of iron which is 
bent and welded into a tube to form a gun- 
barrel or pipe. 

Bken (sken), v.t To squint. Hallirell. 


[Local } a 
@(skén),n, Same as Skean. *Mangleit 
by the —_ of the Lrish clan MacDonough.’ 


~ eae 
0 (sky n. A fisherman's sheil 
ee ee [ ey Islands.) 
ate would substitute better houses for the strers, 
or sheds, built OF stones, in which the inhabitants 
cured or manufa theo fish Sur (PF. Santi. 
Skep (skep), nm ([A. Sax. scep, sceop, a bas- 
ket c est, dn LG, sehapp, a cu rd, a 
chest; Icel. skeppa, shjappa, a bushel, a 
measure. } L.A pert of Lasket, narrow at 
the bottom anid wide at the top.—2 In Scoat- 
sien a bee-hive. 
BaP ee, BERGE, &c. See Scerrio, Scer- 
TICAL, 


(skeri), mn. [Icel. ater, Dan. shar, 
stiar,a rock; EK. sear, scawr.) A rocky isle; 
an insulated rock; a reef. é 
Sketch (skech),n. [(O.Fr eaquiche, Mod. Fr. 
ive, from It. echizze, a sketch, from L. 
chedites, Gr, achedios, offhand, sudden. The 
worl also passed into Dutch and German: 
D. schets, G. skizze; and some old forms of 
the word in English, such as schetse, schytz, 
appear to be directly borrowed froi the 
Dutch] 1. An outline or general delinea- 
tion of anything; a first rough or invoni- 
plete draught of a plan or any design; as, 
the sketch of a building; the sketch of an 
eszay.—2 In art, (a) # first embodiment 
of an artist's idea in modellin clay, wn 
canvas, or on paper, from which he intends 
to work to perfection his more finished 
performance. (5) A copy from nature ouly 
sufficiently finished for the artist to secure 
materials for a picture; an otitline of a 
building or street view; a transcript of the 
human re in pencil orchalk, with simple 
shades only; or a rough draft of the same in 
colours. airholt. 
Sketch (skecl), of 1. Todraw the cutline 
or general figure of; to make a rough draft 


of. 
Séetching with her slender pointed foot 

Some figure like a wizanl's pentagram 

On garden gravel. Teweayron, 

® To plan by giving the principal points or 
ideas of; to delineate; to depict. 

The reader (ll leave . . , to contemplate those 
ideas which | have ooly séefehva, and which every 
man must finish for himself, Denier, 


Syn. To delineate, design, draught, depict, 


rtray, Paint. 
ch (akech), rv. To practise sketching. 
Sketcher (skech'@r), x One who sketches. 
‘lL waa a aketcher then." Tenn 
(skech’l-li), adr. In a sketchy 
manner. ‘Sketchily descriptive. Bartlett. 
n (skech'i-nes), 7. State of being 
sketchy. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SKETCHY 


Sketchy (skech’t), a. Possessing the char- 
acter of a sketch; not executed with finish 
or carefulness of detail; rather slim or 
slight aa regards execution; unfinished. 
The anatomy of the whole figure is ogee 

developed, the limbs appearing to oe 
ponent eoketay tens hout; the a e ti- 
a der ‘eft > the rower but every stroke of the 
chisel has so told, that, exce ing on « close examina- 


tion, it scarcely seems to n more of finish, 
5. Harford, 


Skew (ski), a. ‘en skiev, oblique, ask askew ; 
Icel ekeifr, wkd, askew, askance, oblique; 
L.G. schewe; closely allied to verb to shy; 
com also L. scorvus, Gr. skaioa, on the left. 
Having an oblique position; oblique; turn 
or twisted to one side: ay aim ‘in com- 

sition; as, a stew-brid 

Skew (ski), adv. Ave: "obliquely. See 

Siew (<k0), £ (Dan. skieve, to twist 

vp. be, FO tWIest OF 
tort. See adjective.) 1 To give an 

Shiintis position to; to put askew.—2 To 
throw or hurl obliquely. — 8. To shape or 
form in on oblique way. 

Windows broad within and narrow without, or 
Shravd and closed. t Ki. vi. 4 (margin). 
igh BS roine vi 1, 0. walk obliquely. Sir 
KG nge. To start aside, as a 
horse; to abe. (Provineta | 3, To look 
obliquely ; hence, to look slightingly, sus 
iciously, or uncharitably. ‘To skew at the 

nfirmities of others." Ap. Sanderson. 
ted, and look'd lamel om, and she'd at 
With a few honourable wo Beau, & Fi. 

Skew (ski),m 1.4 piebald horse. [Pro- 
vincial|—2. In arch. the sloping top of 
a buttress where it slants off into a wall; 
the coping of a gable; a stone built into the 
bottom ofa gable, or other similar situation, 
to support the coping above; a summer- 
stone; a akew-corbel (which gee). 

Skew-arch (ski’irch), mn In arch. an arch 


wes rm 


bin | is not at right angles to ite abut- 


Skew- <= (skiibak),n. Inareh. that part 
of a straight or curved arch which recedes 
on the springing from the vertical line of 
the opening. In bridges it is the course of 
masoury forming the abutment for the 
voussoirs of a segmental arch; and in iron 
bridges, for the ribs. 

Skew-bald (ski'lyil), a Piebald: applied 
t. horses; or more strictly is 
of horses spotted with white and black, #kew- 
bald of such as are spotted with white and 
eome other colour than black, * Skew-bald 
B sean Cleave 


which th 
arch intarsecteac other ob 
constructed with a skew-are 
liquely to its abutments. 
-corbel (ski’kor-bel), 2. In arch. 
a stone built into the bottom of a gable 


md, | 
Skew - bridge (ska’brij ), ™. a bridge in| 


over and under the 
uely; a bri 
or get o 





AA, Skew-corbels, 
oben support the skews or coping above. Called 


ummer-stone, Ske t, and Skew. 
giewor (kt ér), n. (Prov. shiver, askewer 
=shiver, asplinter. A skewer is ‘therefore 
or iron f a sharp splinter.) A pin of wood 
or iron for festening meat to a spit or for 
it in form while roasting. 
Skewer (ské'ér), rt Tofasten with skewers; 
to pierce or x, a5 with a skewer. 
Of duels we have sometimes spoken: how, . 
messmates, flinging down the wine-cup and wea 
Sc gare Blosser or pemmapasnch fr award oF 
ta rt 
mattialty themered through with iron, Cariyle, 


Skew-fillet (ski'fil-let), m <A fillet nailed 
on a roof along the gable coping to raise 
the slates there and w the water awny 


from the joining. — »~ 
Skew - e@ (skii’plin), m In joinery, a 
lane in which the mouth and the edge of 


e iron are obliquely across the face. 


| Skid (skid), mn [A. Sax. 
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Skew -wheel (ski’whél},n <A pect of 
bevel-wheel having the teeth formed ob- 
liquely on the rim, Sen BY ge pend is to 
transfer motion between hose axes 
do not admit of being united in a point 

acide, a billet of 

wood. See SHIDE.] 1. Naut. (a) a curving 
timber to preserve a ship's side from injury 

a y el bodies hoisted or lowered against. 

er. (6) A strut or post to sustain a 
Son or deck or to throw the weight of a 
heavy object upon a part of the structure 
able to bear the burden, (ec) One of a pair 
of timbers in the waiat to mg ee the larger 
boats when aboard.—2. Alog forming a track 
for a heavy moving object; set Rehr ipl tr: 
an inclined plane in cating @ r unloading 

heavy articles from trucks, —5. One of a 

nurober of timbers restin, on blocks on which 

a structure is built, such as a boat —4. A 

metal or timber support for a cannon. — 


6. One of a pair of parallel timbers for sup- | 


parting a barrel, a row of casks, &c.—6, The 
reak of a crane.—7. A shoe or drag used for 
preventing the wheels of a wagon or car- 
riage from revolving when descending a hill. 
Called also Skid-pan, (Skeed is an 


eens epelling in some of the mean- 


sia (ski, ef, 1. To place on a akid or 
skids —2. To support with skida—3 To 


check with a skid, as wheels in going down-_ 


shad Dickena. 
ont ) m. Same as Skid, 7. 
Ske.) mig A shadow; a cloud. 


icley Oki Z a Same as Siyey. 

(skif), n [Fr if, from 0.G. sci/, 
Mod. G. schiff. See SHIP.] A popular name 
forany small boat, In merchant ships’ boata 
the skiff is next in size to the launch or Jong- 
posh = . used for towing, i out a 


2. i Toeail Lee or pass over in 
a or lig Porte us boas, 
tenes) 
Siktlder (ski dar mt é To live by 
toskelder. Sir W. Seott. ] 


ing or 


aed | 
skil’fyl), a. 1. Having skill; ‘killed: | 


well versed in any art; hence, dexterons; 
able in management; able to perform nicely 
any manual operation in the arts or profes- 
futon eriaaiees Sate 
wl opera cian: 

often followed by at oF ator in; as, nde 7 at the 
organ; skilful im drav 

His father was a man of rote pay’ Sd to work in 
gold and silver. 2 Chron, fi, 14. 

Thy assailant is quick, r4i//u/ and deadly, SAaé. 


<a Displa or done with skill; clever; 
byte be performance. —%.+ Cunning; 
Toiticious Shak,—4,+ Reasonable. Chaweer, 
—S8vnN. Expert, skilled, dexterous, adept, 
masterly, reecty clever. 
skil’fyl-li), ade. In a skilful 
Manner ; We con with aren art ‘pee 
ously; expe ; £8, & machine y 
made; a ship ebhilfully managed. 
Thou art an old love-monger and speakest sh uitp. 


Skilfulness (askil’fyl-nes), n. The quality 
of being skilful or possessitt skill; dexter- 
onsness; expertness; know! and ability 
derived from sanehlehen Ps, Ixxxvili. 72. 

(ekil), mn. [As a noun this is a Scandi- 
navian word: Icel, stil, discernment, know- 
ledge, a distinction ; Dan. skiel, discrimina- 


tion, discernment, a ‘boundary, a limit; from | 


verbal stem seen in Icel. skilja, to separate, 
to divide, A. Sax. scylan, to divide, to sepa- 
, Fate, to disti 
same ict 1. rimination: discernment; 
understanding; ee wit. 
That by his fellowship he colour might 
Both his estate and love from shi orang wight 


Spenser, 
For I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is; and all the sé 1 have 
Remembers not these garments, SAat, 


@ The familiar knowledge of any ort or 
science, united with readiness and dexterit 
in execution or performance, or in the appli- 
cation of the art or science to practical pur- 
" nice art in the application of know- 
of any kind; power to discern aud 
exoesitn’ ability to perceive and perform; 
dexterity; adroitness; expertness; art; apti- 
tude: as, the sil! of a mathematician, of a 
surveyor, of a physician or surgeon, of a 
diplomatist or negotiator, of a mechanic or 
seaman.—3.1 A specificexhibition or exercise 
ofartorahility. ‘Richard... bya thousand 


y have abit tor- | 


ns, oS aifut phy a wkil- 


sh. Secale, shell are from | 





particula 


particular art. — Bt A 


reason. ‘For gret ebill’ = for gor 
Chaueer. 
I think have 
As little fit! to far, as [ have pu 
To put you tot. 
Skill t (skil co po alcend: oh 
‘To ell of e € 


Barrow. 

Skill } (skil), vi (See the noun.) 
criminate; to discern; to be know 
have understanding: to be dexter 

that réif! not of so heavenly matte 
All they know not, envy, or udmire. 
2 To differ; to make difference; 
or be of interest. {In this sense 
personally.) 

Whiate'er it be, it ntitlr not much, 
That instant! iene snag ae 
aut in Th On Aly term 

Sacer itrttt ot, siecaclaaire bis Warten 

Skilled (skild), a. Having skill c 
knowl . united with readiness 
terity in the application of it; 
acquainted with; rt; skilful; a 
mechanic: follow hy tn; eon a 
skilled in logic or geometry ; 
the art of engraving. al 
curses." Shak, 

Moses fn all the Sgreces arts wes} 


Skilless (skil'les), a. Wanting ai 
ledge, or acquaintance; ignorant; 


reign many features are abroad I'm sii 
Skillet (skillet), n. A. Fr. cacuel 
of eacuelle, Mod. fcuclle, a 

basin, from L. Poi Ase dim. of 
dish] A small vessel of iron, 
other metal, with a long handle 
heating and boiling water and othe 


UPposes., 
There likewise is a copper ey 
Which runs as fast as you as it. 


Sie A spelling of 
enn We poi Sri 
afin kin th or soup, sans 
sisting of oatmeal and water in w 
has been boiled; a weak, watery d 
out to prisoners in the bulks, p 
workhonses, and the like: a drin 
oatmeal, sugar, and water, forme 
spelled ‘Skillypatee,  Skiliygoiee, 

e 5 
tracted into into 
(skil’ Fay : Py enya 5 N 
shealing or sheeling.) A bay of a 
a slight ‘iditien to to: : co 
(skil'ing), 1. Money fort 
in Scandinavia and North Germar 
Places as a coin and in others as 2 
account. It varied in value from: 
mark to nearly ld. in Hamburg. 
guinie kitty See SKILLIGALI 
i), 7 EK 
ae rity n. [See SKILL.) D 
Skim (skim), n [A lighter form 
thick matter that for 
geicn (htoth ex prek ye obi 
v.f. pre PP 
shimming. (See noun.) 1. To lif 
from; to clear, as a liquid, from a 
floating thereon by av instrumen 
under and passes along the surf 
skim milk by taking the cre 
take off by saterminee. 
Whilome I"ve seen her shirt the clouted 
3. To poss near the surface of ; to 
surface of slightly; to pass over | 
The swallow shies the river's wat'ry fo 
4 To glance over in a slight or 
manner; as, to an x pass 
Skim (skim), vi. 1. To 
along inan even smooth cor 
or hawk grime along the ‘ethereal 
Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and # “rs away. 
2. To glide along near the surfac 


lightly. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the p 
Flies ates the unbending corn, and 


3. To hasten over superficially or‘ 
attention. 
They stom over a science ip a euperfic 
Skimble-scamble, Skimble- 
skim‘bl-skam-bl), a. [A redupl 
scamble.| Wandering; rambling 
unconnected. [Colloq.) 





Skew - skii'puyt), = Same as Shkew- prmceiy wkille, gathering so much corn as if | deal of sbinedde 
corbed. at sok meant not to return.” #wller.—4t Any prod me fea my — 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tabe, tub, byll; oil, pound; wt, Se. abune; jf, 
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scamble, Skimble-skamble minations of the nerves, whose sensibilities Skink? (skingk), v.¢. To serve out or draw, 

tkam-bl), adv. In a confused would o soon become blunted— as liquor; to pour out for drinking. ‘8uch 

2. A hide; a pelt; the skin of an animal wine as Ganymede doth skink for Jove.’ 

per (akim’k6l-tér), xn. A coulter separated from the body, whether green, Shirley. 

off surface of land. dry, or tanned. In commercial lan. the Skink (skingk), n (See SHANK.) A shinbone 
Skimitry (skiming-ton,skim’- term is applied to the skinsof thoseanimals, of beef; soup made with a shin of beef or 

’ MINGTON. as calves, deer, goats, lambs, &c., which, rtions. (Scotch. 


(akimn‘ér), n. 1. One who or that 
ma; especially, a flat dish or ladle 
ing liquors —2. One that skims 
bject; a superficial student or 


degrees of siinsserrs; first. he 
farther than the title ; secondly, he 
ie to the contents an 


atie natatorial bird of the us 
8, called also cutwater, shear- 
scissor-bill. These birds resemble 
n their small feet, long wings, and 
1; bat are distinguished from all 
heir extraordinary bill, the upper 
@ which is shurter than the under, 
g Mattened so as to form simple 





k Skimmer (RAyncheps nigra). 


th sharp cutting edges. They are 
ada their aliment, which consists 


®, crustaceans, &c., by skimming 
lower mandible below the surface 
@, which they effect while on the 
@ of the best known species is R. 
biack skimmer (which is by no 
iirely black) It is found in the 
ens of the western hemisphere. 
= leas known species belonging 


jom. Same as Skisnmington. 

kK (skim'milk), n. Milk from which 
bes Deen taken. 
t(skim‘ing), mn. 1 The act of one 
L 


— That which is removed by 


Skimmerton (skim’ ing - 
ée-ton) A word of unknown ori- 
robably the name of some noturi- 

scold: used only in the 
skiimmington or skimmerton, 


1 the skimmmington. This was a 


beating him with a ladle. The 
> greg by what is called roitgh 
is, frying- pans, bulls’-horns, 
ones, and cleavers. 
kimp), a (Icel. stam, skamr, 
mene, to shorten. See SCANT. 
y, insufficient. {Provinci 
Scotch} 
teup). vf [See the adjective.) To 
L, lasufficient, or illiberal measure 
nee to; to treat ina neglivent or 
manner; to scrimp. [ vincial 
nd Scotch. ) 
imp), 0.i. To be parsimonious or 
; tosave. [Provincial English and 


phe [A Scandinavian word: Icel. 
Dan. skind, skin; probably 
wrootas Skr. sku, to cover.) 1. The 
covering or tissue of most animals, 
g te all vertebrates of two layers, 
ed an inner. The former, to which 
b epiiermis, cuticle, or scarf skin 
{se destitute of nerves and blood- 
ad is thus non-sensitive; the inner 
ed the dermis, corium, or true 
im the other hand, h 
tive. (See DERM and EPIDERMIS.) 
bealdes ita use as a covering. per- 
| functions of perspiration and ab- 
The epidermis protects the ter- 


ighly vascular - 


when prepared, are used in the lighter works 
of bookbinding, the manufacture of gloves, 
parchment, &c.; while the term hides is 
applied to the skins of the ox, horse, &c., 
which, when tanned, are used in the manu- 
facture of shoes, harness, and other hea 
and strong articles.—3. The skin of an ani- 
mal retaining its shape, used as a vessel. 
‘ Skins of wine, and Hi es of grapes.” Tenny- 
son.—4 The body; the person. (Humorous. ) 
We meet with many of these dangerous civilities, 


wherein ‘tis hard for a man to save both his s4:2 and 
his credit. Sir R. L'Estrange. 


$. Any external coveri eee inns ean in 
appearance or use; a filmy or mem ous 
substance forming on or attached to a sur- 
face. —6, The bark or husk of a plant; the 
exterior coat of fruite and plants.—7. Naut. 
(a) that part of a sail when furled which 
remains on the outsideand covers the whole. 
(0) The vs covering the ribs of a ship; 
specifically, the iron calls covering the ri 
of an armour-plated ship. 

Skin (skin), v.¢. pret. & pp. skinned; ppr. 
skinning. 1. To strip off the skin or hide; to 
flay; to peel. —2 To cover with skin, or as 
with skin; to cover superficially. 

It will but s4i and film the ulcerous place. SAas. 


What I took for solid earth was only heaps of rub- 
bish sAinned over with a covering 0! ihe Serta 


—To skin upa sail in the bunt (naut.), to 
make that part of the canvas which covers 
the sail when furled, smooth and neat, by 
tu the sail well up on the yards. 

Skin (skin), v.i To be covered with skin; 
as, a wound skins over. 

Skin-bound (skin’bound),a. A term descrip- 
tive of a state in which the skin appears tu 
be drawn ght over the flesh.—Skin-bound 
disease, & jar affection of the skin in 
infancy, 0 pee in chronic inflammation 

the cell membrane. The whole sur- 
face of the body is swelled and hard, and 
the skin fs cold and tight-bound. 

Skinch (skinsh), v.¢. [A form akin to skimp, 
scant) To atint; to scrimp; to give ahort 


allowance. B otern 

(skin’dép), @. Not reaching or 
penetra beyond the skin; superficial ; 
not deep; slight. 

That ‘beauty is only shindecp' is Itself but a stin- 
deep observation. H. Spencer. 
Skinflint (skin’flint) » A very niggardly 

person. 

It would have been long, said Mr. Oldbuck, ere 
my womenkind could have made sucha reasonable 
bargain with that old stra flint. Str 1° Scott. 

Skinful (skin’fyl),n. As muchas the stomach 
will hold; as, a skinful of liquor. 
Skink (skingk), ». (Gr. skingkos, a kind of 


eme, 





she 
Len — FagT?_ 
r om al nt el wee 





Adda or Common Skink (Sctxcus officinalis). 


lizard.] The common name of the lizafds 
belonging to the genus Scincus. They have 
a long body entirely covered with rounded 
imbricate scales, and are natives of warm 
climates. One species, the adda (Seincus 
oficinalis), is celebrated throughout the East 
as being efficacious in the cure of various 
cutaneous diseases, to which the inhabitants 
of Egypt, Arabia, &c., are subject. It is 
about 6 inches in length, has a cylindrical 
body and tall, and burrows in the sand. 

erry (skingk), n. (A. Sax. scenc, drink } 


O'erwhelm me not with sweets, let me not drink 
Tull my breast burst, O Jove, thy nectar sind. 


Marston. 
¢t (skingk), of [A. Sax scencan, to 
serve out drink, from scene, drink; Icel 
skenkja.) To serve drink; to pourout liquor. 
Villains, why séin2 ye not unto this fellow? 
He makes me biythe. Ledge 


other sinewy 
enoker! k’ér), n One t serves 
liquors; a drawer; a tapster. 
Hang up all the ho in 
Cries oll Sym, king Pr bane. B. Fensen. 
Skinless (skin‘les), a. Having no skin, or 
having a skin; as, skinless fruit. 
Skinner (skin’ér),n. 1. One who skins — 
2. One who deals in skins, pelts, or hides. 
Skinniness (skin’i-nes), n. The quality of 
being skinny. 
(skin’f), a. Consisting of skin, or of 
skin only; wanting flesh; as, a skinny hand. 


Skin wool Gkin'wu!), n. Wool pulled from 
the acer n; i gee siiosal 

Skip Pp), ¥.& pre . > ppr. 
ski ‘ A nt in nanalized orn correspond- 
ing w. skimpa, to run colar beer 5 
to skip; comp. Icel. skoppa, to spin like 
atop.) 1 To fetch quick leaps or bounds; 
Nightly ® to bound; to spring; to jump 

have day, with my good biting falchi 
I Pe ihoremedc des pr ha ‘Shel. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he 5419 and play? Pepe. 
2 To without notice; to make omissions 
in writing: often followed by over. 

A it 
of eee ene Sas Sati Bitton 
the end. Swift. 


The reading faculty unha broke do and 
had to sé:9 largely rein nen hr here and % there 
ata venture. Cariyée. 
Skip (skip), v.¢. To pass with a quick bound; 
to pass over or by; often to pass over in- 
tentionally in Dg. 
Let not thy sword s4z7 one. Shak. 
They who have a mind to see the issue may sh1g 
these two chapters. Burnet. 
Skip (ekip), ». 1 A leap; a bound; a spring. 
2 In muste, a passage from one sound 
sence a tk ae wee ar one ie 
Skip Pp) 7. . scep, a box, baske 
&c. See KEP.) 1. A box or basket used in 
mines for raising the excavated material to 
the surface.—2 A vehicle consisting of a 
1 wicker basket mounted on wheels, 
such as is used to convey cops, &., about a 


factory. 

Skip-Jack (skip’jak), n. 1. An upstart. Sir 
R. L Estrange.—2. A name given to beetles 
of the family Elaterids, from their being 
able to sp: 


into the air, and thus regain 

their feet when laid on their backs. See 
ELATERIDA. 

Skip-kennel] (skip’ken-el), n. A lackey; a 


footboy. 
Skipper (skip’ér), n. [D. schipper, Dan. 
skipper, i a fae See SHIP.] The 
master of a small trading or merchant ves- 
sel; a sea captain; hence, one having the 
rincipal charge in any kind of vessel. 
skipper (skip’ér), n. (From skip.) 1. One 
who skips; a dancer.—2 A youngling; a 
young thoughtless person.—3. A name some- 
times given to the saury pike, Scomberesoz 
saurus.—4. The cheese maggot.—5. One of 
(Hi de) of lepidopterous in- 
sects, so called from its short, jerking t. 
Skippet (skip’et),n. 1.¢ (Dim. from A. 
scip, aship.) Asmall boat. Spenser.—2. [Dim. 
of skip, a box.) In archaol. a small cylin- 
drical turned box with a lid or cover for 


keeping records. a 


. rc no } 





Ancient Skippet. 
Skipping (skip’ing), P. anda. Given to skip; 


by skipe or bounds; hence, 
flighty; wanton; thoughtless. ‘Thy skipping 





 ¢h, Sc. loch; J, fod; 
IV. 


S, 9°; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


€H, then; th, tain; 


wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
145 


w, wig; 


SKIPPINGLY 


spirits.’ Shak. ‘To make one ins 80 skipping 
a dialogue.” Shak. 
The rtipfing king, be ambled up and down 
With ow Jesters and rsh bavin wits. SAmsé, 
Skippingly (skip’ing-li), adv. In a skipping 
manner; by skips or Jeapa. 
Skipping-rope (skip'ing-rép), n. <A small 
rope used fur exercise by yo persons 
who make short leaps to let it swung 
under their feet and over their heads 
Skirl (skirl),c.1. [Allied to shrill] To shriek; 
to cry with a shrill voice; to give forth a 
shrill sound. [Seotch,) 
He screw'd the pipes and gart them shir/, Burwe, 
Skirl (skirl), n. A shrill cry or sound. 


I hear the réief of the 
that we are not far from the 
eH. Rusrell. 


Skirmish (akér'mish), n. [0.E. scana 
akrymishe, Fr. escarmo ’ from O.Fr. 
exscremir, cakermir, to fence ; It. echermire; 
from 0.1... skirman, to t, to defend 
one's self, from stirm, a shield or protec- 
tion.] L ‘ik slight fight in war, especially 
between smal! p ; a loose, desultory 
kind of engagement in presence of two | 
armies, between small] detachments sent out 
for the purpose either of drawing on a battle, 
orof concealing by their fire the movements 
of the troops in the rear, Stocqueler.—2. A 
contest; a contention. 

They never meet but there's a nhirruish of wit. 


Shak. 
i} 

sor ins the vt To fight slightly 

(skér’mish-ér), n. One that skir- 


mishes. 
emarr, | Birt (akéz), vf. Pe of Er aauit, 
O BCOUF, piss Over 05 On Horse- 
back, in order to dao 


Send out more horses, r4trr the country ome. 


bc ey t oe (skér) vi To scour; to scud; 

"hat in a thought akirr 

o 7 the ‘ele ofcorn.’ Beau, & Fl. Writ- 
Seur. 

And make them srr away, as swift as stones, 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings. SAmé, 
Skirret (skir’et), n. [Contr. for akirwort or 

, Which itself is a corruption of #u- 
gar-wort or sugar-root.) A plant, the water- 
pees? Sium Sivarum), a native of China, 

hin-China, Japan, &c. It bas lon 
been cultivated in Europe for the sake o 





Skirret (Sim Sisarues). 


itsesculent tuberous root, which somewhat 
resembles the paranepin flavour. It is eaten 
boiled with butter, pepper, &c., or half 
boiled and subsequently fried. 
merly much esteemed as a culinary vege- 
table, but is now gone greatly into disuse. 
* The skirret which some say in sallads stirs 
the blood." Drayton. 
Skirrhus na (ski’ru), n, Same as Scirrhus. 
Skirt ( a BF The older form of shirt 
rot see). e lower and loose part 
of a coat or M5. urment; the part below 
the waist; as, the of a coat or mantle. 


1 Sam. xv. 27.—2. The edge of any part of | 


dress. *A small skirt of ruffled linen which 
runs along the up or pari ok Sua Raye hesore. 
Addiuon, —i. er; edge; n; extreme 
part; as, the skirts of a town. ‘Here in the 
skirts of the forest." Shak. ‘ Brighteni 
the skirts of a long cloud." Tennyson —4. 
woman's garment like a petticoat.—5, The 
diaphragm or midriff in animala.— T'o sit 
upon one's akirta, an old phrase for taking 
revenge on a person. 


the Tight wake A OUNCeS | 


It was for- | 
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Skirt (skért) 
border or edge of; or to run al the edge 
of, a8, a plain skirted by rows of 
spacious circuit. . . ekirled round with 
wood.” Addison. ‘Oft when sundown skirts 
the moor.’ Tennyeon, 

Skirt (skért), vi. To be on the border; to 
live near the extremity. ‘Savages... who 
skirt along our western frontiers." Dr. 8. 3. 


Smith. 

(skért'ing), n. 1. Material for mak- 
skirta.—2 Same as Shirté rd. 
-board (skért'i rd), n. The 

narrow vertical placed round the 


vt To border; to form the | 


bottom of the wall of a Ave next the floor. — 


| Skit (skit),n [In meaning 1 from A. Sax. 
scyte, lit. a shooting, whence onscyte, an at- 
tack or calumny; in meaning 2 from Prov. 
E. skit, to slide, also hasty, the ultimate 
origin in both cases being A. Sax. scedtan, 
scytan, toshoot.] 1. A satirical or sarcastic 
attack; a lampoon; a pasquinade; a squib. 
2.4 A light wanton wench. 


the head of St. John the Ba 
Heward nee ak Nerthampfen), 15%. 





| Skit (skit), o.¢ se, eben! | 
nee Se a cat ections on; to 
al English.] 


siiah (i (kitisin, a ree above.} L 
. ed; ahunning familiarity, shy. ‘A 


Beau, & FL. 
The shtttsch mare is all alive to-night. Dyrhers, 
2. Wanton; volatile; hasty. 
told Will it was a thousand ie so fine a 
hould have such réitteck tricks, Aichwra‘ron. 


3. T coacpadiaes fickle. ‘Skittish fortune.’ 


Shunk. 

Skittishly (skit'ish-li), ade. In a skittish 

manner; AS es eerie, ch bly, 
ality reir akittishe (ap deynaes one 

qu o esa 

nou to fear approach; tuantatey ty. (0) Fickle. 


; wantonness, 
Skittle-alley ekit’l-al-li An obl 
mg AG ae a my 


ghittie-ball (ekit’l-bgl), n. <A disc of hard- 
aoe an 


stile dey oping {From A. Sax. scyfan, 
| to shoot. See SkErT, SHooT. Shuttle is a 
slightly different form of the same word. | 
A game played with nine pins set upright at 
one end of a skittle-alley, the object of the 


ck over the set of pins with as few throws 
cen oe preeine of a somewhat flattish-shaped 
) 


Bkive) akiv Yh (Same word as Shive.] The 
ble or la 
polish ee. in ey) é faceta of the gem. 
ver (ski'vér kin shive, shiver (which 
see).] 1. Anin = Us quality of leather made 
of split sheep-skin tanned by immersion in 
ae and ae erat. It is used for hat-li 
books, bookbinding, &c.—2 ¢ 
ie af cuttin peo i in splitting sheep- 


Skient (sklent), . L. To slant; hence, to de- 
viate from the truth. Burns. (Scotch) 
Sklere,| ot (Comp. G. schleier, a veil.) To 
cover; to protect; to take care of. 
Skolecite (sk6'lé-sit), n. The mineral now 
which see). 
aced in the 


SCONCE. 
¥-s scorch. 


Skout (skout), n. A popular name for the 
cuillemot (which ave. 

Skouth (skouth or skith),m [Comp. Icel. 
skotha, oO wes about, to vew. J hit Oey 
range; free play; scope. Aurns. 

Skow (skou), 1. 


Skreen (skrén). as Screen. 
Skrelgh curech n, wy wereech: a loud shrill 


‘ij), mn. Same as Scrim- 


Skrimp (skrimp) See 


kringe (skrin)), i T tenia iole 
t. 0 8g violen 
5 yr By 


(Herod) at the request of a dancing s4if stroke off | 


roi ah akittish jnde.' Sir R. L'Estrange. ‘A. 
skittish fi | 


gor for throwing at the pins in the game 
Gat Vi-ground), n, Same as | 


Frock stationed at the other end being to | 


used by diamond. | 


sereieh (ocrein) vt vp. To screech. [Scotch] | 


Sitios tn. Asecrip. 
Siua, Siua-gull (a O's, ski’ 
ilmiped b stris catari 
dm, the most formidable of 
kind, It is found in the Shetl 
where it is alao called bonis. & 
Skue (ski) See SkEw. 
Skug, Scoug (akug, skyg),m 8a 


(Scotch. 

Skuld (skul-dud'er-i), Se 
DERY. 

Skulk (skulk), vi [Dan abwlk 
allied to skiule, Icel, . 4 cov 
place.) To lurk; to withdraw in 


or into a close place for conci 
t out of the way in a sneaki 
lie close from shame, fear of i 
tection; to shun doing one’s dat 
ing in corners,’ Shak, 
Discoverd, and defeated of your 
You stu/é'd behind the fence, Lapeet 
Skulk (skulk), v.t. To produce 
ag a>“ te! or imprope 
Seuiber (skulk, skulk’& 


"he skulke or avoids perfon 


‘Mein: Brown! East! you cursed y 
roared out , coming to his 
know you're in—no shirking." 


aknl), 7, [From the Scand! 
skal askull, atull, skoll, a bowl 
p; Dan. skal, a shell, Ajernesk 
ait brain-shell Sg ys Se 
also G. hirnachade, lit. brain-shel 
was so called from forming a ki 
Allied to seale (of a balance) a 
1, The cranium or bony case 
the framework of the head and 
brain. It consists of eight bor 
the frontal and Sens ry bond 
fore and b the two te 
parietal bone anes, a tceasten the t 
ee sides of the skull; and tl 
and ethmoid bones, concerned 
mation of the orbits and nose. 
and dead men's skulls." Shak, — 
ie seat intell. co. * 
cannot teach and will not learn 
3.¢ A akull-cap. 
Let me put on my sfralf first. 
Skull t (skul), = Ashoal ors 


Skull-cap (skul’kap), n 1. A 
closely to the eat oe deal Th 





formerly given also to an iron 
the head, sewed inside of the 
common name of two British 
‘err of the genus Scutellaria. 


seen: uv sk Wantir 
r hur ieh) A wha 


—— name ame fo me old whale, or on 
ae yeara of 


Sail tubs 


ce ly = 
[Con 













i, yf i, 
ag a te 
in, om" va." 


WS | 
Common Skunk (Jfep4uir amner 
sas rorya but Pel te 






arr ee Belg and gene 
ance the in and giution 


Sueee pro serael: ts 





Fate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


Pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; ti, Sc. abune; 


SKUNK-BIRD 


Vorth and South America, _ from Hudson's 
hears Straite of Magellan. The com- 


be tabee 2s the type of the genus. It is 
shoul the size of a cat, of a generally black 
or blickish-brown colour, with white streaks 
og the back, and the tail is thickly covered 
coarse hair, This animal has 

near the inferior extremity of 

tary which secrete an ex- 

tremely fetid foid, which the animal has 
the power of emitting at pleasure as a 
means of defence, its intense power anid 
tflensl beep nee = penis bree incon- 


civable. This fuid possesses valuable 
teedicinal ieee being used in asthma, ec. 
Skunk (skungk’- 


lérd, sku ary nm. A Dame pres 
wo the bobolink or rice-bird, from the 

temblance of the colours of the male, at 
certain periods of the year, to those of the 


Skunk - ca Skunk- weed (skungk’- 
baba ku wed), #. A North thes fan 

genus Symplocarpus, the 5. for- 
fiduw, so named from [te smell. The root 
ond seeds are said to be antispasmodic, and 
have been employed as expectorants, and 








skunk (MW. auericaena or carians) may | 
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| Sky-larking (ski'lirk- ing), Aterm which | 


seems to have been originally used by sea- 
em to ant gmake das Vibe ane. 
ng or nt now applied to 
Sky ticks of Yarious ~e ds d laced z 
7 aki’ Hn. ndow placed in 
the roof A a house; a frame consisting of 
one or more inclined planes of glass placed 
in a roof to light passages or rooms below. 
rey (ski’plant-ed), a. Placed or 
ian ed inthe sky. Shak. 
5 (ski'rin), a. [Icel. ekirr, clear, bright, 
pig stare, evident, manifest. } A term 


eres to anythi that strongly takes 
ore flaunting; showy; gaudy. urns. 
[Scotch. 


Sky - rosteet (ski'rok-et), n, A rocket that 
ascends ai and burns as it flies; a species 
of flrewor 

Sky - roofed (ski'réft), a. Having the sky 
for a roof. 


Gall (ski’sal),n. A light sail in a square- | 
fee aq 


vessel, next above the royal. It is 
sometimes called a Siy-scraper when it is 

triangular. See cut SAIL. 
= sereper (aki'skrap-r), mn. Same aa. 


Skyte Cokie}, n [Scotch. <A. Sax. secvtan, 


is palliatives in paroxysmes of asthma to shoot. See SHOOT.) 1. The act of ry igh 

gm (skangk’ish), a Resembling a| ing; a squirt of fluid; a small quantity, 
having an offensive odour | of pO a smart shower of | or rain, — 

tke a wee [United States.) 2A syringe or squirt.—3. A contemptible 

Seurry (skur'ri), m ands. Same as fellow. 

Skute (skit), n ee skita, Dan, skude, a | Sky-tinctured (ski’tingk-tird),a. Tinctured 

eat aemol) vessel] A boat. See Scour. by the sky; of the colour of the sky, Milton. 

Ba iin. [A Scandinavian word: Icel sky, (ski'wérd), a. and ade, Toward 

fan & Sw. oty, a cloud; Sw. Dan. skyhim- | the sky. 

mel, the heavens, the aky; allied to A. Six. | Slab (slab), a ([Tcel. slabb, mud, mire; 

ocis,  thade or shadow; also to E shade, | comp. Ir. alaib, mud, mire left on the strand 

the Toot being the same as in Skr. aku, to of a river.) Thick : viscous, ‘Make the 

corer. SHADE] 1 A cloud —2 The ruel thick and slab.’ Shak. 

apparent arch or vault of heaven, which in ‘Slab: (slab), m [See SLAB, a.) Moist earth; 

4 char day is of a blue colour; the firma- | slime; puddle. 

tent; a3, the stars that stud the aby. Blab ogee ee ere for sklah, and allied 

Wie the and raised on high, a thin slice. See SHELF. ] LA 
chentndion tekions lowes threats the thy, Drpalen. | thin flat regularly shaped piece of anything, 

a That mir of the ethereal region in | as of marble or other stone.—2. An outside 


Which meteorological phenomena take place; 

the 1 of ‘Heavily Phar carte itter 
ak *Heav ow 

ural skies is of Aonigan MM 


rey 


eitonehane 
The réver look grimly, 
Aad threaten present blusters. Shak, 


ewer; as he a Open sky, ak 


ee i horventty net or noe wiehies. ‘Un 


7 et pret. & pp. skied: ppr. skyi 
To raise aloft or towards the aky; hence, to 


bug high on a wall in an exhibition of 

Ez ; as, his pictare was stied. (Co y 
et [A northern form of shy.] 

tng to chy. 


) 
Sky (ki, ci To shy as horses do. [Local. 
(ski’bla), a. Of the blae a 
vo aoginn m Skimmed milk; poor, 
with 
, in allusion to 
| ‘of three times 


es ae lagen 
heaven looking thro tnecen ta 


Sky - colour (aetieal-te), mn, The colour of 
; & particular species of blue colour; 


Sdy-train (skvdran ).™ An open drain, or 
a filled with loose stones not covered 
ppc demerger the walls of a building, 
rere are Coloured like the 


or hisatiogy ie a porple hoe disclose, Pope, 

| (skid), a. hy th re 
tain ns ay 
i), @ Like the sky; othores 


a 
Siy-hie (skPhi), a. High aa the sky; very 


Uagard with its rtp agp gates. - + had gone to air. | Sle 


Skyish cake) 0. Like the sky, or a 

dng the "The akyish head of 
. [Rare.] 

oe ee ee 

Alawla arvensis, 


| pieces from, as from a log, to 


ece taken from timber in sawiny 
rds, planks, &c,—Slabs lesser 
MASSES ‘of the metal run into Youle of stone. 
Slab (slab), «4 To cut slaba or outside 
quare it for 
to boards 


lab’ér), ri [D. and L.G, slabberen, 
G. achlabbern, to alabber, freqs. of slabben, 
schlabben, to ‘lap. Slobber, slubber are also 
forme, and slaver is akin.) "To let the saliva 
or other liquid fall from the mouth care- 
lessly; to drivel; to slaver. 


it inte 


use, or that ft may be sawn | 


| with aquare ed 


| Blabber (s 


| Blabber (slab’ér), wf 1. To sup up has- 


tily, as liquid food. ‘To slabber pot 
Barret.—2. To wet and foul by liquids suf- 
fered to fall carelessly from the mouth; to 
slaver ; to slobber. ‘He slabbered me all 
over." Arbuthnot.—3. To cover, as with a 
liquid spilled. 


The milk-pan and cream-pot so og Ait and test, 
That butter is wanting, and cheese is ha Dae 


Tas 

Slabber (slab‘ér), n. Slimy moisture from 
the mouth; slaver. 

Blabber (slab’tr), nm 1. One who or that 
which slabs; specifically, a saw for remov- 
ing the slabs or outside ta of a log.—2 In 
metal working, a machine for dressing the 
sides of nuts or heads of bolts. 

Slabberer (slab'tr-r), n. One that slab- 
bers; a driveller. 

eid (slab’ér-i), a. Covered with slab- 

wet; sloppy. 
Our frost is broken since yesterday, and : is very 
inthe, smyt, 
Slabbiness (slab'i-nes), n. The state of be- 
Ing thick or slabby; muddimess. 
slabby (slab‘i), a. Sees SLAB, tl 1. Thick; 
viscous, ‘Sia and greasy medicaments.’ 
Witeman.—2 Wet; muddy; slimy; sloppy. 
When the stunted besom 
To rid the wash boys the ston pass not ee Gay, 
Slab-line (slab'lin}, mn, A line or small rope 
which seamen truss up a sai) after haul- 
A heer the leech and bunt lines. 


sided Seay alongs a. ac flat 
sides like slabs; hence, tall; lank. [United 
Rtates. | 
alewc, aleac: 


Black (slak), a. [A. Sax t CO 
0O.D, and L.G. slakk, Icel. slakr, Sw. 
M.H.G. élach. Probably from a root lag 
with « a prefixed) seen also in L, languidus, 
id, laxus, loose, lax.] 1. Not tense; 
drawn; not firmly extended; loose: 
relaxed; as, @ slack rope; slack rigging.— 


nok 


SLACKNESS 


From his rlack hand the garland wreathed fie Eve 
Down dropp'd, and all the faded roses shed 


Afi ion. 
3. Remiss; backward; not using due dili- 


gence: not earnest or eager; as, élack in 
uty or service, 


The doke shall know bow sfack thou art SA, 


Rebellion now ain, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow sfaré. = wdibras, 
4. Not violent; not rapid: slow, ‘ Coraar 


... hoisting sall with a slack south-west." 
Milton, 

Their pace was formal, grave, and slack, Dryatris 
5. Not busy; not fully occupied; dull. 

The wrong dove by this practice is rendered more 
Sparen ly the conduct of merchants curing 
the brisk and séact periods. Mayhew, 
—Slack in sta o mie), slow in goths sbont, 
as a ship.— wafer, the time when the 
tide runs ciel or the ‘water ia at rest: or 
the interval between the flux and refinx of 
the tide. —Syrwn. Loose, relaxed, weak, remiss, 


backword, abated, diminished, inactive, 
slow, tardy. 
Slack (slak), adr. In aslack manner; | 
tially; insufficiently; not intensely; as, slack 


dried hops; bread slack baked. 

Slack (slak),n. 1. The part of a rope that 
hangs loose, having no stress upon it. — 
# A dulness or remission, as in trade or 
work; a slack period. 

When there isa sfacé, the merchants are all anxious 
to pret their wessels delivered as fast as they hare 

Japan, 

3% Small coal screened from household or 
furnace coal of good quality.—4, [Icel.slakki, 
a slope on a mountain.) An opening be- 
tween hills; a hollow where no water runs, 
Scotch and provincial English. ] 

(slak), wt. and i Same as Slake 
PN horoay BEC). 

Slacken (slak, slak'n), vi [See the 
prog 1. To become less tense, firm, 
or rigid; to Gancente in tension; as, a wet 
cord alackena in dry weather.—2 To be re- 
miss or backward; to neglect. 

When thou shalt vow 4 vow unto the Lord thy 
God, thon shalt not slacét to pay it. Deut xxii, =, 
§. To abate; to become leas violent. 


Whence these raging fires 
Will wacten if his breath stir not their Bames, Wilton, 


4. To lose rapidity; to become more slow: 
as, a current of water slackens; the tide 
slackens.—5. To languish; to fail; to flag. 
You began to change— 
Isawit and grieved—tosfacten and tocool, Trrmyson, 
Slack, Slacken (slak, slak’n), rt 1. To 
Jessen the tension of; to make less tense or 
tight; to loosen; to relax: as, to slacken a 
rope or a bandage, * Slack the bolins there," 
Shak, ‘Our slacken'd sails." Dryden. 
Taught power's due use to people and to ki 
Tausht ae to riact nor strait entender suitor) Piafe. 
2 To relax; to remit for want of eagerness ; 
to be remiss in; to neglect; aa, to slacken 
exertion or labour. 
Say that they sfaré their duties, 

And pour our treasures into foreign aps. Shak. 
8. To mitigate; to diminish in severity; to 
make less intense; to abate; to remit; to 
relieve; as, to slacken cares; to slacken 
pain. Milton.—4 To cause to become more 
slow; to retard; to lessen rapidity; as, to 
slacken one's pace, 

T am nothing slow to slack his haste. Sunk, 
Well pleased with such delay, they sfack oer a pace, 


6. To abate; to lower; as, to elacken the heat 
of a fire,—-6 To withhold : to catise to be 
used or applied less liberally ; to cause tu 
be withheld. Shak.—7. To repress; tu 
check. 
I should be griev'd, young prince, to think my 
presence 
Unbent your thoughts and slacken‘ ‘em to arms. 
Ben. 
aeackeR (slak'n).n. In mining. See SLAKIN. 
Sy (siak ‘ja), mm. Impertinent lan- 
i rul 
(slak’li), ade. ah = manner, 15, 
(a)not tightly; loosely. ly braided in 
ose negligence. “De Negligent! ne 
rey: carelessly, ‘Bo s 


hak. 

Blackness i foo n. The state of being 
Black; as, (a2) looseness; the state Pas magi 
to tension; want of tightness or rigidness; ns. 
the alackness of a cord or rope. () Remiiss- 
ness; negligence; inattention: he alack- 
ness of men in business or duty; alachness in 
the performance of engagements. 

These thy offices, 





: kind, erpreter 
Mies thee eum. CermAall Vag. 2 Wenk; renilaa; not liulding fast. OF as behind. af as interpre ro Shak. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Bc. loch; g,g0; j,job; h, Fr. ton: ng, sing; ‘YH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; xh, azure.—See KEY. 


SLADE 


(c) Slowness; tardiness; want of tendency; 
as, the slackness of flesh to heal. Sharp. 
(@) Weakness; want of intenseness. ‘ Siack- 
ness of motion.’ Brerewood. 

Blade} (slid),m [A Sax. sled.) A little dell 
or valley; a eae also, a flat piece of low, 
moist ground. ‘Satyrs that in slades and 

loomy dimbles dwell." Drayton. 

Slade (slid), pret. [From alide.] 4Slid; 
slipped along. ([Scotch.] 

(alng), n. (Sw. alag 


comp. Icel. lagna, to ow over; slag, alagi, 


dampness] 1. The scoria from a ees | | 


furnace; a vitreous mineral matter remove: 
in the reduction of metals. It is utilized in 
making cement, artificial stone, &c_, and in 
the manufacture of alum and crown-¢ 
2. In iron-founding, the fused dross which 
accompanies the metal in a furnace, and 
which is beld back from the ingate. Called 
also Cinder, Clinker, and Scona.—3. The 
scoria of a ‘volcano. Dane. " Foreground 
black with stones and slags.” Tennyson. 
Blagey (slag'l),a. Pertaining to orresembling 


3 (sla), mn. A weaver’s reed; a aley. 
Slain (alin), pp. of slay. 

As these projects, ante Wd often slain, always re- 
suscitate, it is not superfiuous to 
of the fallacies by 
themselves. 


—Lettera of slaings, in old Seots law, letters | 


subscribed by the relations of a n slain 

declaring that they had recei voi ali 

nee to the crown for a pardon to the mar- 

erer. 

Slaister (slis’tér),n. [Seotch.) 1. The act 
of dabbling in anything moist and unctuous; 
the act of bedaubing.—2 A quantity of any- 
thing moist and unctuons; a worthless, 
heterogeneous composition. Sir W. Sevtt. 

Slaister (slas'tér), vt. Tobedaub. [Scotch] 

Slaister (slis’tér), vi To do in 
an awkward and untidy way; especially, to 
dabble in bcos moist and pasty. Sir 
W. Scott. [Scotch] 

(slis’tér-i), m The offals of a 

kitchen, including the mixed refuse of solids 

and fluids; dirty work. Eliz. Hamilton. 


chs (oli v. High ioe t+ PP. F-mezarong ent 


arn ag to amen thirst; mig shukl 

sidekna, to extinguish, to quench three: 
akin to slack; comp, also slag.] 1 To au L To quench; 
to extinguish ; to abate; 

to slake thirst. ‘Slake the henry nly. are’ 


Spenser. 

It could not sfaée mine ire nor case my heart. Shae. 
2 To mix or canse to combine with water 60 
that a true chemical combination shall take 
place; toslack; as,toslake lime. —Slaked lime, 
or hydrate of lime, is quicklime reduced toa 


state of powder by the action of water upon 
it. In this state the lime is com with 
about one-third of its weight of water. 


During the process of slaking lime a great 
evolution of beat takes place.—Air-slated 
finite, a compound of one equivalent of car- 
bonate of lime and one of hydrate of lime 
formed by lime w exposed to the air 
slowly attracting water and carbonic acid, 
As a result of this action it falls to powder. 
Slake (slék), ¢.i. 1. To become mixed with 
water so that a true chemical combination 
takes place; as, the lime slates. —2. To be 
quenched; to go out; to become extinct; 
to desist; to fail. ‘His flame did slake.’ 
Sir T. Browne.—3. To abate; to become less 
decided; to decrease. 
No flood by raining nimteth. Shak. 


For how, till a man aide in sonie measure, at what 
neg clara becomes | defunct, can Parliamentary 


ray Talk cease or sine, 
Cariyie, 
Slake (slak), vi. To slacken; to grow less 
tense. ‘When the body's strongest sinews 
Foe SirJ. Davies. [ ] 
Glake (slik), nm. =A alight bedanhing; a 


small quantity of some soft or * nnetious 


substance applied to some elon, ‘A 
slake o° paint." Sir W. Seott. is teh. ] 
Slake (slak', c.f. To besmear; to daub. 
[Scutch. J 


Slakelegs (slik'les), a. Incapable of being | 


slakel; quenchless; inextinguishable; in- 
satiable. * Slakelesz thirst of change.’ 


Byron. 

Slakin (slak’in), nm. [From slack, slake.] A 
spongy, semi-vitrified substance m 
smelters with the ores of metals to prevent 
their fusion, It is the scoria or scum sep- 
arated from the surface of a former fusion 
of the same metal Spelled alao Slacken. 


. G. schlacke, slag, 


€ one or two | 
which the schemers ata a | 


assythe- 
mentor recompense,and containing anappli- | 





by | 
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Slam (slam), v.t. pret, & rp. slammed ; 


clamming. (leel slama, slamra, to ew i 


toslam; comp, Sw. slarmra, tojingle.] 1. To 
close with force and nuise ; to shut with | 
violence; to bang. 

nee be disappeared, slameninge a = — 
2 To beat; to cuff. [Local. y To werihe 
down; to slaughter. [Local 4. 


aves to beat by winning all on tricks 


pcmgen pace ), D4. elegans ey 
oor, or a moving part of a 8, 
ee aa, the door slams; a Valve slang, 
Slam (slam), 7. 
dashing against; a violent shutting of a 
orn 
i 
very hard, and scowled very grandly: but both the 
sfaen and the scowl were lostupon Sam, Jurkens 


1. A violent driving and 


ered-headed footman slammed the door | 


2 The winning of all the tricks in a hand at | 


whist.—3. The refuse of alum-works. 

Slamikin, | agp moet (slam'kin, slam'ér- 
kin), = ([D. slomp, G. schlampe, a slut, a 
trollop, and dim. term. -kin; comp. Dan. 
rm, mud, mire.) A slut; a slatternly wo- 

[Provincial English. } 

Slander (slan‘dér), n (0.E. sclaunder, ea- 
elaundre, from Fr. esclandre, from L. scan- 
daluan, Gr. skandalon; 80 that this word ia 
simply’ scandal! in another form. See ScAN- 
DAL} 1. A false tale or 
uttered, and tending to 
tion of another; leet att aggg a, bed dy Se 
aspersion defamation; detraction: as, to 
utter slender! to be fond of slander. 

ane rosthibete people are the most iaperet by 


Sok veckrcile landers mirth afford ; 
And reputation b in every word. Churchell, 
2.} An injury or offence done by words. 
Do me no sianaer, Douglas. SAak, 
8. + Disgrace; reproach, 
Thou sfanarr of thy mother's heary womb! 
Thow loathed issue of thy father's loins! SAad, 
4¢ Til name; ill report. 
After the atunaer of trast aeeponetbcess 
W-eyed unto you. Se Sauk, 


5. In law, the maliciously defaming of a per- 


malici 
niin ioe opm, 


son in his reputation, profeasion, or business | 


Hi tomo words, 05 a libel is by writing 
nder differs from libel in at slants 


consists in oral defamation only, whereas a 
Libel must consist of matter ublohed: also 
the scope of the offence of li ‘el is More ex- 
tensive than that of slander. <A person | 


guilty of slander can only be proceeded | 


sed e civilly, whereas libel may be pun- 

ed criminal! ste HA 

Slander (alan’dér), v.t 1. To defame; to 

injure by maliciousl: uttering a false report 
respecting; to tarnish or im the reputa- 
tion of, by false tales maliciously told or 
propagated; to calumniate, 

© do not Sanaer him, for heis kind. SAat, 
Some one, be thought, had slander'a heoiin to him. 


2 To detract from; to duperase.” 


The leaf of lantine, whom pot to sfituder, 

Out-sweeten'd not thy breath. Sone, 
3.+ To disgrace; to dishonour; to discredit. 

Tax not 60 bad a voice 

To sienaer music any more thanonce, SAaé, 
4+ To reproach: followed by with. ‘To 
slander Valentine with falsehood." Shak. 
—Asperee, Defame, Calwmniate, Slander. 
See under ASPERSE.—5SvN. To defame, as- 


perse, calumniate, vilify, malign, brand, | 


traduce, blacken. 

Slanderer (slan‘dér-ér), n. One who slan- 
ders; a calumnistor; adefamer; one who 
injures another by maliciously y reporting | 


slanderous words, speeches, or 
tered. 


| reports, false and maliciously ut 


As by Ruitery aman opens his borom to his mortal 
enemy, so by detraction and a siamm@erens misreport 
he shuts the same to his best friends, South, 


3.+ Scandalous; Euan disgraceful ; 
shameful. * The vile and slanderous death 
of the cross." Book of Homilies, 1578. 


Ugly ancl SS to thy mother's womb, 
Full of unpleasing blots and sightless stains. 


Slanderously (slan’dér-us-li), adv. In a 
slanderous manner; with slander; calumni- 
ously; with false and malicious report. 


something to his prej ers or | 
slanderera, tell-talea, saga sowers of dissen-— 
sion.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Slanderous (slan‘dér-us), a. 1. Disposed or 
given to slander; uttering defamatory words 
or tales. ‘Slanderows tongues." ik. — | 
® Containing slander or defamation; calum- 

| nious; as, 


Spectator 
| Slang (ened i Sabhe Srnens Bay 6 


Slap (slap), w.t. pret. & 


— blow; plumply. 


SLAP 
| Slanderousness (slan‘dér-us-nes), 
state or age of being slan 
aucne 6 a of sling 
old pret. 
me (Origin uncertain: 
i the G 


A trom the of recen etroductio 


lied to certain familiar words hr 
th coarse and refined, which flo 
and change with fashion and tast 
igen rtp a bag longa | 
in a variety of walks in life. 
oe attached to various professio: 
ae and classes of aoolatr; na, 
of fashionable life, liamentar 
pares Pony civic slang, and abhor 
wang. En ang is somewhat allied ta 
not tical with, cant. The word 
used adjectively; as, a ala 


aot Gist i "To 1 dain wi 
or ri insult or abuse wit 


ners es gentleman abosed by 
was bound there and then tot 
cut an : 


ung on thei 


a string to revent os down. 
| Sia vs (slang i). a. Of or 
; of the na of slang; add 
the nse of slang. 


Both were to gaudy, too rianper, too ¢ 
cigars, and too much given to horseflesh, 


(slang’g0-l ler), ~ Has 


nature or character of 


Dickens. (Rares toe 


mye pret. of elivuk 
it (slant ch [Sc. eclent, 
slent, to slope; Sw. 
o ‘lide down: other connectious 
. a ne; inclined from | 
— or = oe 


Eh Meson fret aa 


line; to give on oblique or 
to.—2. To hold or stretch ook na 
direction: with owt, 


Two soble steeds, and 


" 
Were vanting enf their necks with 


Slant (slant), n. 1. An oblique din 


plane; aslope. ‘It lies on a sland." 
ardson —2. An oblique reflection o 
sarcastic remark.—Slant of wind ( 
transitory breeze of wind, or the 
its duration. 


Slant (slant), vi. To slope; to lie of 
soy the side of yonder hil 
Blantingly (antigo adv. Ina 
manner: (a or inc 


6) with an oblique hint or Sr rameshe 

Sinn twine (lan nt'li, slant* 
Obliquely; in an inclined direction 
aap, slaonen {shlappen ke stay 

ap, # anupEen, 8 

from the sonnd.] 1. +i 
open hand, or with something broi 
gap; 4 breach in a wall or fepoe. 
cial English and Scotch.) 


slapp 1. To strike with the 
or with someth thing broad. Mattos 


mi to break out an opening | 
wall” (Local 

(slap), adr. With a sudden 
[Colloq.] 





Fate, fur, fat, fall; m6, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, miéve; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ut, Sc. abune; ¥, ! 


SLAP-BANG 


(alap hang), od. 
imitative of the discharge of a 
the stroke of the ball being heard 
report reaches the ear.] 


(Said to be. 


; in a nelay r vutrag ‘ous manner; 
y. [Slang 


(slap'bang a, Violent; dashing. 


Sap-duah 


(lapdash), adr, [Collog.] 1. All 
at once; slap. — &@ careless, man- 
per, al random 


Slap-dash (slap’lash), n. A provincial term 
more commonly called by 
cutting It is a composition of lime anil 
mare and, n<iaced to a liquid form, and 
saan, 39 Shp exterior of walls as a pre- 


Sap dash (slap'dash) of L Todo ina 
reogh ur careless manner.—2Z. To rough 
cma alae ae amet i r ' 
a. re r, slippery. 
samooth: hence, crafty; hypocriti- 
“(Provincial English. \—Slape ale, or 

ak, 6 0 to medicated or mixe 

Pn abe . aeoft-spoken, crafty hypocrite, 


Bap ack (sap ak n. Same as Flap-jack. 


( alap’ér, alap'ing), a. 
poe 1. Shen t or that 
nor thing of large 


tle Paccttent: first-rate. 


(atest Lre Bees r an imitative 
werd, or frem fazh with prefixed 2] To 
eat by striking rivlently and af random,— 
4 To cut with long incisions; to slit; as, to 
Wack a garment.—3 Tolash ([Rare.) 
Dewees spright)y; werain that oved to slash 
The gored steeds that drew bis ye 
4. To cons to make a sharp sound; to crack | 
map, a whip 

Srtavked awiip she had in her band; Poe cracks 
here! were oud and dreadful. Dr, At More. 

Slash (lash), ri. 1. To strike violently and 
gtrandom with an edged instrument; to lay 


about one with blows, ‘Hewing and siash- 
ing ot their idle shades.’ Spenser.—2. To 
cut through rapidly. 


iendass Mrs. H. Wood. | 


The Sybante slashed the waves lik 
f through war eal 


fee ercagh cream-ch any. 
Slash (slash), n 1. A long cut; acut made | 
at random ‘Cuts and slashes that hal 
drawn blow" Clarendon. —2 A large slit 
in the thighs and arms of old dresses, such 
mi tho of Queen Elizabeth's days, made to 


Violently; sud- | 


mildera rowgsh- | 


thow a ae coloored lining through the | 


Sra and a. 1 Cut with a 

A ic ly gushed. —2 Having 
narrow openings, 
. Scotli— 3. In bot. 


sical slash 


— ina Saal In Aer, we 
employed when the ings OF Gus 
iy tha tlekens tune to GA Maite aa 


with a pulfing of another tincture, 
(slash’ing), p.and a. 1. Striking 
viokotls and cutting at random,—2 Cutting 
Ep, eatcastic; severe. [Literary slang. ] 
He wm crencocting, you could not term ut compos | 
i. & ortcle, 4 very iarhear article, = was to 
Pee, ec 


faelen together larger pieces or in various 
situations; a lung narrow slip of wood, as 
fs e revetian blind, 
Bist (slat) rt [lcel. sletta, to strike, to 
sp In sense 2 perhaps rather akin to 
@at.] 1 Ty beat; to strike; to sl 
tirew down violently or carelessly. 
How did you kill him? 
Vated hus brains out Marzten, 
= To split; to crack. [Provinelal oie 
| To set on: to incite. [Provincial English] 
Batch (slach), n. [A softened form of Hack. } 
Jeet (9) the period of a transitory breeze. 
©) An interval of fair weather. (¢) The 


of & Tope. 
Slate (uit) ». [O.R and Se. selate, 0 Fr. 
tomy pd teat piney trom eater | 
ter), to shiver or fly in splinters, 

fun 0) HO. ableizan, to break, G. eabintecta 
beaplit, K toalt.] 1 A name common on ta 
fl reeks og ore capalide of being eplit into 
= iadeflnite number of thin laminm in ac- 
cardenice with the planes of cleavage, often | 


| 


A carrow plece of ticiber used to | 


ap; to | 
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at right sinalen to the planes aa rus strata 


or lnyers of deposition. True alate la a very 
compact rock, little liable to be acte] upon 
by atmospheric agencies, and chiefly ob- 
tained from palwozoic strata. It ia com- 
monly of a bluish or greenish colour, with 
a silky lustre. It usaally consists of silica, 
Alumina, oxide of iron, manganese, potash, 
carbon, and water. Tt Is o ue, may be 
scritehed by the knife, ani 
blackish slag.—Adhesive alate, a greenuish- 
gray variety of slate, which absorbs water 
idly and adheres to the toncue.—Alv- 
minous slate contains alumina, and is used 
in the manufacture of alum.—Argillaceous 
slafe, clay-slate (which see) —Siltuminous 
slate, a soft species, impregnated with bitu- 


meri. ‘“— Drawing slate. Sume ns Black-cholk | 


(which see).— Hone or whet slate has much 


ailica in ite composition, and ia used for | 


hones. —Mornblende and mica alate contain 
the minerals named, — Poliahing slate,a fine- 
— slate of a yelluw colour, found in 
hemia.—2 A piece of smooth argillaceous 
stone, used for covering buildings. Clay- 
slate or argillite is most commonly used for 
roofing. It ia a simple schistose mass of a 
bluiah gray or grayish black colour, of vari- 
oua shades. It is extensively distributed in 
Great Britain, being found in Wales, Corn- 
wall, the Lake district, Argyleshire, Perth- 
shire, and other localities, in geological 
horizons not higher than the carhoniferons, 
and mainly Cambrian and Silurian. Roofing 
slates are of various sizes, and are denomi- 
nated imperials, queens, ‘princesses, dnch- 
eases, countesses, ladies, &c.— 3 A tablet 
fur writing upon, formed of slate, or of an 
imitation of slate,—4.+ A lamina; a thin 
late; a flake. Afoelland.—5. In the United 
tates, a list of candidates prepared for 
nomination or for election; a preliminary 
list of condidates which is Hable to revision. 

Slate (slit), v.f. pret. & pp. slated; ppr. 
slating. To cover with slate or plates of 
stone; ns, to slate a roof. 

Slate (slat), tt. [Same os Slat] 1. To set 
a dog lvose at; to bait. [Provincial English.) 
2 To hold up to ridienle; to criticise trench- 
asics ales, to reprimand severely; as, the 

was «fafed in the reviews. [Collmy.] 

Slate-axe (elat'aks),n. A mattock with an 
axe-end, used in slating. 

‘Slate-clay (slit’kli), mn. Another name for 


Slate-gray (slat’gri), a. Gray, with a bluish 
inge. 

Slate - (slat’pen-sil), m. A cil- 
sha hit of soft alate, used for writing or 
Renting on framed pieces of alate in schools, 


Siater (slit'ér), 1, 1. One who manufactures 
slates; one who loys slates, or home orcu- 
pation is to slate buildings —2 a Pee 
name given to small crustaceous animals of 
the order Isepoda; as, the water «laters 
oeghlcoe the rock eaters (Ligia), the lox 
slaters (Idothea), and the cheliferous slaters 


inte aia (elat’spar), n. <A slaty form of 
calcareous spar; 8 liver-spar. 

tiness (slit'i-nes), mn. The quality of be- 
ns slaty; slaty character, 

(slat‘ing), m 1. The operation of 
= ng roofa with slates —2 The cover 
thus put on.—4 Slates taken collectively ; 
the material for slating; as, the whole 
slating of a honse. 
| Slating (slit'ing),n. An Tet ng criticism; 
asevere reprimand, [Coll od} 

Slatter (slat'tér), ri, [Allied to Dan. slafte, 
: alut or alattern, elat, slatten, loose, flabby; 


G. achlottern, to hang loosely ; echlotteriy, | 


ry Ae D. sloideren, to haug and flap: 
asiut, See SLUT. ] 1. To be ey 
of dress and dirty ; to. be rie. 
dirty sintiering woman." Ray.—2. Not to 
make a proper and due use of anything; to 
waste; to spill carelessly. Jfallioell. 
Slattern (slat’térn), nw [See SLATTER. The 
n perhaps represents the old fem. term. -en, 
asin men.) A woman who is negligent of 
her dress, or who suffers her clothes and 
furniture to be in disorder; one who is not 
neat and nice; a alnt. 


We may always observe, that a gossip In polltics bs 
a nfrticen in her family. Adifisen, 


| Blattern (slat'térn), ».f. To consume care- 
rroeeed Hg wastefully; to waste: with away. 


All that 1 clesire is, that you will never sfeffern 
away one minute in blleness. CAriternield, 


| Slattern (slat’térn), a. Resembling a slat- 


fuses into a | 





SLAVE 
omy aavenly.s slatternly, ‘The slattern 
air 
Blatte ess (slat'téern-li-nes), nm State 
of being slatternly. 


Slatternly (slnt’tern- li), ade. In aslovenl 
way; awkwandly. igen : 
Sla ternly (slat'térn-li Pertaining to a 
alattern: having the abita of a slattern ; 
sluttish. fi di bi h 
very 5iniiern rt ut at the same tne 

eunitel Erench wid is appropriated ty the aie of 
my daughter, Chester field. 
Bla’ (slat’ér-i), a. Wet; dirty. [Pro- 
¥ineial English, ] 

Blaty (slat), a. Resembling slate: having 
the nature or properties of slate; as, a 
slaty colour or texture; a slaty feel. - Slaty 
cleapage, cleavage, as of rocks, into thin 
plates or lamina, like those of slate: applied 
especially to those cases in which the planes 
of cleavage are often olilique to the true 
atratification, and perfectly symmetrical and 
parallel even ‘when the strata are contorted, 
—Silaty gneiss, a variety of gneiss in which 
the scales of mica or 3 stale of hornblende, 
which are usnall nute, form thin la- 
thing, rendering the poet easily cleavable. 

eavenier (3! (zla’ eth m [From the stem of 
slay; A. vlagan, salen, to elay; Icel. 
aldtr, raw feat, slitra, to slaughter. See 
Bay.) The act of slaying or killing: (a) ap- 
plied to men, a violent putting to death; 
murder; great destruction of life by viol nt 
means; Massacre; carnage; as, the slawohter 
of men in battle. * Priam’s slaughter." Shak. 


Great the any After is 
Here made by the Roman, Shak, 
heey 


(>) Applied to beasts, butchery; a killi 
a acs iS beasts for market. —SYw. 
re, butchery, murder, baron 
Slaughter (« (sla'ién), rf. 1. To kill; to slay; 
to murder; often to kill in masses; to mas- 
sacre; to make great destruction of life; as 
to slaughter meno in battle. * The slaugh- 
ter'd husband.’ Shak.—%. To butcher; to 
kill for the market, as beasta. 
BSlaughterer (slq'tér-ér), n. A person em- 
ployed in slaughtering; « butcher. 
Thou dost then wrong me as that sengArerer doth, 
Which giveth many wounds when one will kill, 


Sak, 
Slaughter-house (sla‘tér-hous), nm. 1. A 


| house where beasts are butchered ‘for the 


market; an abbatoir.—? Fig, the scene of a 


- great destruction of human life; the scene 


of © Massacre. 
Keep him from the lost of blond 
That makes « steaming siangpAfrr-heure of Rome, 
ference, 
Blaughterman (sl'tér-man), n One em- 
ployed in killing; a slayer; a destroyer. 
‘H tae 8 bloody-bunting slaugh terme 1.” 


Shak 

Slaughterous (sla’tér-us), a. Dent on kill- 
ing; destructive; murderous. *My slaugh- 
terous thoughts." Shak. 

terously (#ly't¢r-us-li),adv. Destruc- 
tively; murderously. 

Elav (slay), m One of a race of ast 
widely spread over. m Europe; a 
vonian or Sclavonian. The Slavic settle- 
ments occupy nearly the whole of Eastern 
Europe from the Elbe to the Ural, and from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Adriatic. The ori- 

inal names of the tribes a pear to hare 

en Wends or Winds and Serta. The group 
is divided into two tections-- the eastern 
and western. The former section comprises 
the Russians, Bulgarians, Illyrians (Serbs, 
Croats, Winds); the latter the Poles, Silesi- 
ans, and Pomernanians, the Bohemians or 

Czechs (including the Moravians), and the 
Polabhians, comprehending the Slavic tribes 
of North Germany. The ®cythians and Sar- 
matians of ancient writers secm to have 
been Slava. Written also Selac, Selare, 
Slave. 

Blave (sliv), nn, [Fr. esclare, G, eelare, from 
L. Selarns, Slacvs,a Sclavonian, from which 
race the German slaves were almost exclu- 
sively drawn.) 1. A bond-servant; a person 
who is wholly sul ject to the will of anuther; 
one who has no will of his own, Imt whose 
person and services are wholly under the 

control of another. In the carly state of 
the world prisoners of war were tisually con- 
sidered aud treated as slaves. The slaves 
of modern times are more generally pur- 
chased like horses and oxen. See SLAVERY. 
2 One who has lost the power of resistatice, 
or one who surrenders hitmself to any power 
whatever; os, a elave tu passion, to lust, to 
ambition. 

Give me that man 


That is net passion ‘s aiece, and Twill wear him 
In my heart's core. Shak, 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


hh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 7H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; Bh azure.—See K xy. 


SLAVE 


8. A mean person; one in the lowest state of 
life; an abject wretch. ‘An unmannerly 
slave that will thrust himself into secrets.’ 
Shak.—4. A drudge; one who labours like a 
slave.— 5. A Slav; a Slavonian.— Slave is 
used in the formation of numerous com- 
pounds, many of which are self-explanatory; 
as, slave-breeder, slare-catcher, alave-dealer, 
slave-market, slave-inerchant, slave-owner, 
and the like. —SYN. Bond-servant, bonid- 
man, bond-slave, captive, vassal, depend- 
ant, drudge. 

Slave (slav), v.i. pret. & pp. slaved ; ppr. 
maven: Tu drudge; to toil; to labour as a 
slave. 

Slavet (slAv), v.t. To enslave. ‘But will you 
slave me to your tyranny.’ Beau. d& Fl. 

Blave-born (slav’born), a. Bourn in slavery. 

Blave-coffie (slav’kof-1), 2. A band of slaves 
for sale; a coffle. 

Slave-driver (slav’driv-ér), n. An overseer 
of slaves at their work; hence, a severe or 
cruel master. 

Slave-fork (slav’fork), n. A branch of a 
tree of considerable thickness, 4 or 5 feet 
long, and forking at the end into two prongs, 
employed to inclose the necks of slaves 
when on their march from the interior of 





a ” i eerie | 
Se fe | 


Slaves coupled by Slave-forks. 


Africa to the coast to prevent their running 
avay. The neck of the slave is fitted into 
the cleft and secured there by lashings pass- 
ing from one extremity of each prong to the 
other, so that the heavy stick hangs down, 
or (as is usually the case) is connected with 
gia fork of mers anh “ 

ve-grown (slav’grén), @. Grown upon 
land cultivated by slaves; produced by 
slave-labour. 

Slave v2 will exchange for non-slavecrown 


com ies in a less ratio than that of the quanti 
of labour required for their production. ¥. ¢ Mill 


Slaveholder (slav/hdld-ér), n One who 
siaveholding (slavhéld-ing), Holdi 
0. 8 -ing), @. Hok 
Or possessing persons in slavery. ‘The save: 
ing states.’ Webster. 
Sla slav lik), a. Like or becoming a 
‘This slave-like habit.’ Shak. 

Slaver (sla’vér), n. 1. A person engaged in 

the slave-trade; a slave-trader. 

The séaver’s hand was on the latch, 

He seem’d in haste to go. Longfellow. 
2. A vessel engaged in the slave-trade. 

Slaver (slav‘ér), v.i. [Icel. slafr, slaver, 
ie ap slaver; akin to slabber, slobdber.] 
1. To suffer the spittle to issue from the 
ira To be besmeared with saliva. 
Shak. 

Slaver (slav’ér), v.<. To smear with saliva 
issuing from the mouth; to defile with 
drivel. ‘His gown is slaver'd o'er.’ Dryden. 

Slaver (slav’ér), n. Saliva drivelling from 
the mouth; drivel. 


Of all mad creatures, if the learned are right, 
It is the séatvr kills, and not the bite. Pope. 


Slaverer (slav’ér-ér), n. One who slavers; a 
driveller; an idiot. 

Slaveringly (slav’ér-ing-li),adv. With slaver 
or drivel. 

Slavery (sla’vér-i),n. [SeeSLAVE] 1.The 
state or condition of a slave; bondage; the 
state of entire subjection of one person to 
the will of another. Slavery is the obliga- 
tion to labour for the benefit of the master, 
without the contract or consent of the ser- 
vant; or it is the establishment of a right 
which gives one person such a power over 
another as to make him absolute master of 
the other's life and property. But the con- 
dition of a slave is susceptible of innumer- 


Fate, far fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


. Blave- 


pine, pin; 


able modifications, and there are few na- 
tions, whether of ancient or modern times, 
amoung ,whoin slavery has been long estab- 
lished, that have not enacted certain laws 
for limiting the power of a master over his 
slave. ‘To live in alavery to the nobility.’ 

Shak. ‘Taken by the insolent foe and sold 

to alavery.’ Shak.—2. The keeping or hold- 

ing of slaves; as, the Southern States of Ame- 
rica refused to Bite up slavery. —3. The offices 
of a slave; exhausting and mean labour; 
drudgery.—SyYN. Bondage, servitude, en- 
thralment, enslavement, captivity, bond- 
service, vassalage. 
ship (slav’ship), n A vessel em- 

loyed in the slave-trade; a slaver. 

Siave-trade (slav’trad), n. The business or 
trade of purchasing men and women, trans- 

rting them to a distant country, and sell- 
ng them for slaves. 

Slave-trader (slav’trad-ér), n. One who 
trades in slaves; a slaver. 

Slavey (sla’vi),n. A servant-maid. (Colloq. 
and ludicrous. ) 

*T called in Goswell Street,’ resumed Jackson, ‘and 
hearing that you were here from the s/azey, took a 
coach and came on.’ Dickens. 

Slavic (slav’ik), a. andn. SameasSlavonic.— 
Church Slavic,a name given to an ancient dia- 
lect of Bulgarian from ita still being used as 
the sacred langu of the Greek Church. 
Called also Old B rian. See under BUL- 
GARIAN. 

Slavish (slavish), a. 1. Pertaining to slaves; 
servile; mean; base; such as omes a 
slave; as, a slavish dependence on the great. 

Fame, like a wayward girl, will still be coy 
To those who woo her with too s/avish knees. 


Keawtts. 
2. Servile; laborious; consisting in drudgery; 
as, a slavish life. 
BI d d 

You ust fh alpectand inceseek aera: Shad 
Slavishly (slaiv’ish-li), adv. In a slavish 
manner; servilely; meanly; basely. 
Slavishness (slav’ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being slavish; servility; mean- 


ness. 
Slavocracy (sla-vok’ra-si), n. (Slave, and 
-ocracy, as in mobocracy.) A collective name 
for slave-owners; persons exercising politi- 
cal power for the maintenance of slavery. 
Slavonic, Slavonian (sla-von'ik, sla-vd‘ni- 
an),a. Pertaining to the Slavs or Slavonians, 
or to their language. See SLAY. 
Slavonic (sla-von’ik), n The language of 
the Slavs; a name given toa family of Aryan 
tongues spoken by the Slaves or Slavs. e 
Slavonic family of tongues is divided into 
two branches, the eastern and western—the 
eastern comprehending Russian, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Servian, Bulgarian; the western, 
Lithuanian, Lettish, and the extinct old 
Prussian. 
Slaw (sla). n. (D. sla, slaa, contr. from sa- 
lade,a salad. See SALAD.) Sliced calbage, 
served cooked or uncooked as a salad. 
Blawe,t pp. of sle (slay). Slain. Chaucer. 
Slawm (slam), 2. In mining, a point in the 
say t Ney alee wie soft clay: sda 
Slay (sla), o.t. pret. slew; pp. slain; ppr. slay- 
ing. (A. Sax. slahan, Weahan, la n, or 
contr. sledn, to strike, to beat, to slay; D. 
slaan, Icel. sld, to smite, to strike, to slay; 
Goth. slahan, to strike through, to kill; G. 
schlayen, to beat, to strike. From this stem 
comes sledge (-hammer), and probably slight. ) 
1. To put to death by a weapon or in any 
violent or sudden manner; to kill. 
Hast thou séata Tybalt; wilt thou séay thyself? 
And sfay thy lady too that lives in thee? SAad. 
Let no man stop to plunder, 
But sizy, and séay, and sizy. Macaulay. 
(In the latter extract used without an ob- 
ject.J—2 To put an end to; to destroy; to 
ruin. 
Sad souls are s/asn in merry company. SAaé. 
For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each 


part; 
Being tasted, séa9's all senses with the heart. SAaé. 


SyN. To kill, murder, assassinate, slaughter, 
butcher. 

Slay (sli). n. A weaver's reed; a sley. 

Slayer (slé’ér), n. One that slays; a killer; 
a murderer; an assassin; a destroyer of life. 

Slazy (sla’zi), a. Same as maar 

Sle,t Slee,tv.t. Toslay; tokill Chaucer. 

Sleave (slév), n. (Origin uncertain; comp. 
G. schleife, a loop, a knot.) Soft floss or 
unspun silk used for weaving. ‘Sleep that 
knits up the ravell’d sleare of care.’ Shak. 

Sleave (slév), r.¢. pret. & pp. aleared; ppr. 
sleaving. To separate or divide, as a col- 
lection of threads: a word used by weavers. 


rm eee 


note, not, move; 





tibe, tub, byll; 


e 


Sleaved, (slévd), a. Raw; not span or 


wro 
sioave silk (sléw’allk), 2%. Soft floss or un- 
rer silk. ‘Immate skein of sleace-sill." 


Sleaziness (slé’zi-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being sleazy. 


Sleazy (slé’zi), a. (G. schleiszig, spam iy, 

worn out, thread-bare, irom, schisticen, 
slit, split, decay.) Thin; tiimsy; wanting 
firmness of texture or substance; as, sleazy 
silk or muslin. 

I cannot well away with such séeasy stuff. with 
such cobweb compositions. Howell. 
Sled (sled), n. (D. alede, aleede, a a 
sled, a tae Dan. slorde, Icel. deate kee 
stem of slide. Sledge, sleigh are closely 


akin.) A sledge. 
srhou thal Gs diawaaiaoie che Tee poles 
= ‘arigme. 


The word fa now little used in England. 
In America the name is generally spplied 
to a vatriage or vehicle moved on runnems, 
much used for conveying heavy loads over 
frozen snow or ice; also to a seat mounted 
on runners, used for sliding on snow and 


ice. 
Sled (sled), v.¢. pret. & pp. sledded; List 
sledding. To convey or transport on a sled: 
as, to sled wood or timber. 
Sledded (sled’ed), »p. and a. Mounted on 
or conveyed by a sled. 
(slej),n. [A. Sax. sleege, from slahan, 
sagen io strike, hah inf 80 ieck ia, & 
edge-hammer. LAY.) large 
hammer used chiefly by ironsmiths. Called 
also a Sledge-hammer. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 


You can hear his bellows blow 


You can hear him swing his heavy; sipdee, 
With measured beat and slow.” ong fallgw. 
i 


(ale), n. [A form which has devel- 
o teelf from sled, perhaps directly from 
sleedje, the Dutch din. from sleede, a sled or 
sledge. See SLED.) 1. A vehicle moved om 
runners or on low wheels, or without wheels, 
for the conveyance of loads over frozen 
snow or ice, or over the : a 
sled. —2. A kind of travelling carriage 





mounted on runners; a sleigh: much used 
in Russia, Canada, and other northen 
countries during winter, instead of whed:- 
carriages. See SLEIGH.—3. The hunile ow 
Shick traitors were formerly drawn to em» 
cution. 

Sledge (slej), v.t. and & pret. & oe 
ppr. sledging. To convey or tranaport a 
sledge or sledges; to travel in a sledge or 


sledges. 
Sledge-chair (slej‘char),n. A kind of chair 
mounted on runners and propelled on the 


ice by the hand. 
A ber of sledge-chairs . . . were con 
the piace of aitiusement. * itive, py chit aad 


edge Ranier (sle/ har mes) a fAdouble 

term, sledge meaning itself a hammer.) The 
largest hammer used in forges or by smiths 
in beating iron on an anvil. See SLEDOR. 

Sleech (sléch), n. Same as Sleetch. 

Sleek (slék),@. [Icel. slikr, D. sluck, smooth, 
sleek; connected with Icel. » Dan. 
slikke, to lick; N. sleikja, to lick, to struke 
with the hand, sltkja, to be sleek, to shine. | 
1. Smooth; having an even, smooth surface: 
whence glossy; as, sleek hair. ‘So sleek her 
skin, so faultless was her make." Dryden. 
2. Not rough or harsh. 


Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sera. 
Mitten. 





— ees 


oil, pound; l, Sc. abune; ff, Sc. fey 


Sleek) (lek) a That which makes sleek or 


. To make even and 
hair.—2 To render 
ror aoft, uae lossy. 


Gene, mp lard, stort ger yous sagged toes. 


Heore—3. Fig. to soothe; to appease; to | 


aim ‘To sleek her ruffled peace of mind." 


Sleek (alék), ade, With ease and dexterity; 
Seek headed (atihed-ed) Having th 
a. ng the 
ber emoothed or well combed 


Let me hove men about me ‘iets fat; 
Sietiesded men and such a4 ieep 0’ ae 


Bleskit (alék'it), a. [Scotch] 1. Smooth- 
haired; having a sleek skin. —2 F 
re Lngrmrrs in manner and d 
deceitful, ely; cunn 
y (slék'li ), ade. Ina 

iy: gl y; nicely. 
Sleekness (slék’nes), n. The state or qua- 
wba co being sleek; glossiness or smoothness 


Sts (slék’stén), mn A smoothing- 
ae 1. of a sleek or smooth 
appearance. | 


wn; flat- 


eek manner; 


_ lafan, Mod. en, 
to be connected with 
ecm: theses Does not occur 
rian.) 1. To take rest by o sus- 
of the voluntary exercise of the 
pererof the body aod mind, and am apathy 
of the onuns of sense. See the noun. 
Fie repens on thorns tha! sfecey on beds of reses. 
Qaanier. 
To be careless, inattentive, or uncon- 
a not to be vigilant; to live thought- 


eg Sg Re altfieréary, 
LTobedead; to lie in the grave, 


gine eels ely Ra fanien eh Seed Betas eke 
¥. Le 

(To be in repose or at rest; to be quiet; to 
kt tnemployed, unused, or unagitated: to 
lt dormant or inactive; as, the Same 


ow lor the present ; the sword 
the chesth. 
ROW Tene ick aaah Aigik epee Hie een 


The angled watercourses ricpy. Tram ypron. 
te pole diy and smoothly that the 
me te atti beerved ; sai af a top, 

~ 5 OE 8 ais 96 Panel 
bile functions analogous coping 
bs weme the hea and not the cotyle- 
fn; the cotyledons te not the nore: 

Pra. 


ats. To slumber, nap, doze, drowse, rest, 


Sleep (el@p), c.f 1 Only formally transi-— 
re, with as See ‘Yet "olaape & 
dreamless sleep ryy Tennyson.—2. To 
pas in sleeping ; tip dewaereae ng 
with andy 5 as, to sleep away the 
time; to aleep one's life away.—3. To get rid 
ef, overcome, ee from by sleeping: 
y with of; as, one's wine; 
‘hay af 6 fit of aden 4 To afford 
sheeplug accommodation for; as, this cabin 
of car can deep thirty passengers. (Colloa. ] 
pd m [A Sax 
laf. See the verb.] 1, A 


smooth | 


po hn but temporary and peri- | 


odals aupenden of the functions of the or- 


2m of the senses, as well as of volition; that | 
state of the animal in which the senses are 


y suspended as regards the effects 
impressions, but the pte Gani 
ecaeane in action; 
este und the lungs respire 
ity, but lesa vigour; the stomach, the 
and their accessory 0 5 digest; 
ur, and the 


ps however, the case is very different ; 
arhecg=ey parta may retain the | _ 


ons or developing id 
Nagar have 
pang 


elr actions diminished, es 
or altogether arrested. It 

nutritive regeneration of the tis- 

sees (mre especially of the nervous tissue) 


takes place during true healthy aleep | 


ch, chain; ¢h,Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


with greater | 


61 (slép'i 
| ing in sleep.— rere ida 


103 


that its refreshing power and value to the 
organism depends. The Far of aleep 
goqulred by different individuals is varions, 
six to nine hours being the ave 

rtion; but persons of very active 
propo ons and abstemious habits will be matty. 
fled with much less, while children and aged 
people “be ree muchimore, The phyeicioe 
cal causes of ay dy as yet undetermined. 
Sometimes used in the plural. 


There are a kind of men so loose of soul 
That in their sfeepr will mutter their sex Shak, 


2. Death; rest in the grave. 


Here are no siorms, 
ho noise, but silence and eternal sing, Sfurk, 


—Sleep of plants, a state of planta at night 


when thetr Nowers close, the leaves change | 


their positions, and fold themselves to- 
gether, while vitality seems to retire from 
the periphery. This is chiefly owing to the 
withdrawal of the stimulus of light to which 
they are subjected during the day. The 
name is also given ton similar phenomenon 
occurring during the day. See extract. 
There is another class of movements, dependent 
on the action of light . . Ve refer to the move- 
ments of leaves and cotyledons which when moder- 
ately Mluminated are diahcliotropic, but which change 
their positions and present their edges to the lig 4 
when the sun shines brightly on them, These move- 
ments have sometimes been calied diurnal rfre,. 


Darna. 
Minaser Mey Et ae Lea pernon that 3 
alép’ér), m person that sleepa; 
also, adrone or lazy person. —2.+ That which 
lies dormant, as a law not executed 

i if they have be ri 5 
PR jhe pret Ras dip pe kins ph ng ih alles 

Judges confined in the execution. aren, 


3. An animal that lies dormant in winter, 
ag the bear, the marmot, &c,—4. In ca 
a piece of ‘timber on which are laid the 
ground joists of a floor; a beam on or near 
the ground for the support of some auper- 
structure.—5. In rail. a beam of w or 
wrought iron, a metal casting of a bowl 
shape, or now more rarely a stone block 
firmly embedded in the ground to sustain the 
rails, which are usually fixed to the sleepers 
by means of cast-iron supports called chairs. 
6. In ship-burlding, a thick plece of timber 
placed longitudinally in a ship's bold, oppo- 
site the ci scarfs of the timbers, for 
sirene ening the bows and stern-frame ; 
ue of lon compass-timber fayed and 
bolted dingon my bee! the transoms.—7. In 
glass-mahing, a large iron bar crossing the 
Scaalter ones, am fort the passage of coals, 
but leaving room for the sihoe ok Aiaes 
form.—9, A dead Shak.—10. A 
acanthopterygious West Indian fresh- Wator 
fish of the goby family (Gobioidm), Electria 
dormatriz, occurring in marshes, and con- 


cealing iteelf in the mud. 
Sleep gl Sarl Strongly inclined to 
sleep; sleepy 


fulness (slép'fyl-nes), n. Strong in- 
clination to sleep. sade. It ] 

(slép'i-l), ade, In asleepy manner; 

a7, drowsily; with desire to sleep. 

a ly; dul y: stupidly. ‘To go on 
wleepily and safely in the easy ways of 

mins da 4 mistakingrs. * as W. Raleigh, 
: os (slép'i-nes The state or 

lity of being sleepy; riiiatee inclina om 
to sleep. 

[ ne f J OMGrs, 
Watchfulness precedes too great ai Atel 
Glee wr ‘img. Ey and a 1. Reposing 
cep. — cupled in sleep; os, sleeping 

Sine —3. tised for sleeping in; a8, a aleeyring 

a ig draught Ste produce sleep; 2 

‘ ught.—Slireepin riner, a 
ae ain a coateretin’ which he has 
embar of capital but in the conducting of 
which he doca not take an active | 
silent partner; a Sopmans artner. 

‘he state of rest- 
of being at rest, 
or not stirred or agitated. ‘The sleeping of 
this business.’ Shak.—Sleeping of process, 


in Seots law, the state of a process in the 
outer house of the Court of Session in which 


| no judicial order or interlocutor has been 


ronounced for a yen = a oo OL tach 
g-carriage (slép'ing-kar- 
railway carringe fitted up with berths for 
rs during night travel. 

Sieepisht (slép'ish), a. Disposed to sleep; 
sleepy. ‘¥ Our sleepuish agi more sleep- 
ish security.” Jord 

less (slép’les), « t. 1. Having no sleep; 
without sleep; wakeful. ‘Trouble, care, and 
sleepless wilgtrte, Milton, —2. Having no rest; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





SLEEVELESS 


never restlag: perpetually agitated. 
cay's sleepless bay, 


Sleeplessly (eloqries-iiy’ ne In a sleepleas 
manner. 


lessness (slép'les-nes), n. The state 
oF sei sleepless; want or deprivation of 


Slonp-waker (slép'wak-4r), nm. One in a 
state of mesmeric, morbid, or partial sleep. 


Poe. 

Sleep -"waking (slép’wik-ing), n. The state 
of one who is mesmerized, or one under- 
stood to be at once asleep and awake or in 
a partial and morbid sleep. 


Gleep- walker (slép'wak-ér), nm. A somnam- 
bu 


‘ Bis- 


Bleep-walking (slép'wak-ing), 1. Somnam- 

ulism 

Sleepy (slép'i), a. 1. Droway; inclined to or 
overcome by sleep. 


Go .. . Smear 
The sfeefy grooms with blood. Shad. 
A sfeepy land, where under the same wheel 
The same old rut would decpen year a, year. 
FHV SOM, 
2 Tending to eee p oe soporiferous ; 
somniferous. ill give you sleepy 
drinks.” Shak, — 3. Dull: lazy; heavy; inac- 
tive, sluggish. The mildness of your sleepy 
thoughts. Shak. 
Sleer,in <A slayer; akiller. Chaucer. 
actiren nm. <A female slayer or killer. 
t ! 

Sleet (slét),. [A form akin to Icel, slydda 
Dan. slud, N. sletta, sleet.| 1. Rain mingled 
with hail or snow, ‘Perpetual aleet and 
driving snow." yden.— 2. Shower of any- 
thing falling thick and causing a painful 
sensation like sleet. ‘Sharp aleet of arrowy 
showers.’ Mtlton. 

Sleet («lét), v.. To snow or hail with a mix- 
ture of ra 

Sleet (slét),n. In gun. the part of a mortar 
nape from the chamber to the trunaions 
o 


r strengthening that 
Sleetch (sléch), n. Thick mud, os at the 
bottom of rivers. See SLUDGE. 


| — (slét'i-nes), n. The state of being 


y (elét’t), a. Consisting of aleet; char- 


“acter ed by sleet. ‘The sleety storm.’ T. 
arton 

Bleeve (ulév), n, [O.E. slere, A. Sax. 
sleeve; aléfan, to put on; O.H.G. uf, 


clothing. Probably from root of alk 3 
1. The of a garment that is fitte 
cover the arm; as, the aleere of a coat i 
gown wn.—2 In mech. a tube into which a rod 
or another tube is inserted. If small it is 
often called a thimble; when fixed and serv- 
ing merely to she og the object which it 
incloses it isareinferce. In the majority of 
its applications, however, the two parts have 
more or less relative circular or longitudinal 
motion. KF. H. Knight.—3, (Comp. Fr. La 
Manche, the English Channel, manche, a 
sleeve.) A narrow channel of ‘the Bea; any 
narrow channel of water. ‘The Celtic Sea, 
called oftentimes the Sleeve." Drayton. —To 
laugh in the sleeve, to laugh privately or un- 

rceived, that is, peers avery. by 
hiding the face behind the wi hanging 
sleeves worn In former times. 


John daugAed heartily in Ady sterre at the pride of 
ciquire. af rbwthkoot. 


—To hang or pin on the sleeve, to be or 
make dependent, ‘Why we should hang 
our judgment wpon the church's sleeve.’ 
ent lév), vt t. & leeved; pr. 
slév), v.t pre pp. sleeved; p 
sleering. To furnish with sleeves; to put 
in sleeves. 
Sleeve (slév), m. Same as Sleare. 
Sleeve-button (slév’but-n), m. A button to 
fasten the sleeve Miaveup tins . Pinte 
Sleeve-coupling (clév'kup-ling), n. u 
within obsah the abutting a a Med ppatting 


are coupled together. EL Hl, & 

Sleeved (slévd), a. Having tlaves: 
Bleeve-fish (slev fish), n. af cics of cuttle- 
fish of the genus Loligo; the squid. See 


a at (elév‘hand), n. The cuff at- 
tached toasleeve. Shak. 
Sleeve-knot (slév'not), n. A knot or bow 
of ribbon attached to the sleeve. 
Bleeveless evap a, 1. Having no sleeves; 
as, a éleeveleas coat. ‘ Sleevelees his jerkin 
was.’ Donne.—2 Wanting a cover, pretext, 
or palliation; unreasonable; bootless; as, a 
sleeveless errand. 
This rirevefers tale of transubstantiation was 
brought into the world by that other fable of multi- 
presence. Br, Hale 


—— 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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SLEEVE-LINK 











Slent t (lent), & 1. [See SLANT. rn) To make 






Sleeve-link (ald vilingk), n A contrivance 
consisting of ped buttons orstuds connected | an oblique remark or sarcastic reflection. 
by a link for fastening the sleeve or wrist- Shoot your arrows at me till your auiver be vation at ns 
band. but glance mot the least sfewieg insinuation at 
Sleezy (slé'zi), a. See SLEAZY. majesty. wider, 
Sleid (slid), v.t. [See SLEY.) To prepare for | Slentt (slent), ».£ To cause turn Peer or 





aside; to ward off, 

ope ile. scene (Russi signi- 
an name, 

fying find A remarkable rodent of the | 
genus Spalax (8. typhlus), order Rodentia. 
Called alao the Mole-rat. It is a native of 
Southern Russia, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
and & Like the mole, to which it bears 
considerable resemblance, it ependa most 
of its time in the subterranean tunnels ex- 
cavated by its powerful paws. It has no 
soe or rather only rudimentary ones, con- 
of tiny black specka lying under the 


use in the weaver's sley or slaie. 
She weaved the sede aille 
With fingers long. 

£1 (sli), m [D. aleé, a contr. form of 
pre ra sled or sledge. (See SLED.) The 
word was probably Introduced by the Dutch 
into America and thence to England.) 2 

vehicle mounted on runners for tra 
on the snow orice. It is menavally 
m4 a more elegant or ornamental form than 

the sledge or sled used for heavy traffic. 


You hear the merry tinkle of the little bells La 
announce the speeding mrigA. Be. Rew. 











A all bell sf akin; ut ite Orgies of ng are largely 
lo Bel Late, Be a at or ite develo It commits great devastation 
in cultivated ground, eating yeh of plants. 





a to give notice of the vehicle's ap- 





arene (alts asthe and pp. of wlze, 





roach. 

nm, [See Sor.) ‘The track 
snow ng (ie adits of kerb at feign "Of man or beast as known by the scent. 
(United States.)—2 The act of gin a 


sieuth-ound (sléth’hound), n A blood- 
hound. [Scotch and No English.) 


Slew (sli t. of sla 
Slew (ala at To sie round; to slue. 


Slewed (a a a. Moderately drunk. (Slang.] J 





Bisighiy,} ate ifes Guament.) Slily; cun- 


Sleight (slit), n. Th. [From O.E. sleigh, ne 
aly, c Bieignt (a like height from high; Ice 
slegth, slyness, cunning, from ne 
See SLY.) 1. An artful trick; a trick or feat 
so dexterously performed that the manner 
of performance escapes observation. ‘Lest 
our stuaplicity he overreached ed cunni 
Distilled by magic slesghts 
on. ‘ Dis y magic , 
ak, —3. Dexterous practice; ciety. 


Till what by sri? and what by ws 
They bad HH worne, pe 






Sley (sla),n [A Sax gle, asley; Ice 
bolt, cross-beam.j] A weaver's ity 
iy Cai to separate of pat nt 
0 o or 
oe as wea dar to. to prepare for the 


suibber (slib’ar), a. 


sitbow!ts (alib’o-vits), n. An ardent spiri 
distilled in Bohemia from the ferment 





Slippery; smooth. 









As lookers on feel most dice of pl 

That least perceive the Juggler's sleight. Hudibras. alice ( vt pret & pp. sliced; pr. 
— Sleight of hand, legerdemain, prestidigita- lioag aly esclice, from the G.; 0.H.G. 
tion. Beau. d& Fl. skleizan, par eb Mod. G. schleiazen, to break, 





Sleight allt a. Deceitful; artfol. ‘Spells 


f power to to cheat the eye with oe oo split. Akin alate, slit (which see).] 1. To 


cut into thin pieces, or to cut o a thin 








iNusion. broad piece from; as, to alice an apple ora 
sleightful ! (sifu), a . Artfal; cunni loaf. —2. To cut into parts; to cut; to divide, 
Bren crafty. *Sleightful otters.” Frinces and tyrants siice the earth among them. 
Frourne Ares. 
date hat -li), adv. oe 5 8. To cut off in a broad piece; to sever with 
hty + (slit’t), ox ee tr 8 “Men or . ston instrument: often with off; as, to 
; cunning; en's a piece. 





a) jugling Lot om 2. sob iatials craftea.’ Bp 
at ‘Sleen,| pres. tense pl. or infin. of ele, 


Biice(. is)". [From the verb.) 1. Athin broad 
piece cut off; as, a slice of bacon; a slice of 
cheese; a slice of bread.—2 That which is 
thin and broad like a slice; as, (a) a broad, 








Slender (« (slen’dér), a. [0.D, slinder, thin, Gin lene of plaster. (b) Aninstrument for 
slender. Perhaps the root meaning is pliant, the air-spaces between the bars of 
bending to and fro; comp. D, slinderen, suenaetes a fire-shovel; a peel. Cc) ‘A salves, 

to w riggle, to creep as a serpent; | platter, or tray (i) dius round-ended 





slidderen, 

LG. pe Ny eth ¢.] 1, Small or narrow 
in circumference or width comp 
the length; not thick; slim; 
slender stem or stalk of a — 


pliable sone used for spre 
spatula. (#) ‘A broad thin enife or canvite 
we Seedlig a BL ee Panag of paddle used by 
ble) A Png Har on the inking 
@. 





with 
nn: as, o 









Beauteous Helen shines preigee ns rest, tool used for 

Tall, slender, straight, with all the graces blest. flensing inlay mh) A reg with a chisel or 
2 Not strong: weak; feeble; slight; ns, | ° a a age ae Rowe for e eieieg off the 
eer OS: CORON PRCA MU EG; RANENOET Slice-bar (slis’biir), n. Same as Slice 2 (2) 





ae. (ulisee) 3 * ties or on which 
| oes; spec al concave 
at lee TAD pee f in pth ant (>) Same 
aa Slice 

Slich, Slick ‘alich, slik), m. ([L.G. slick, G. 
schlich, pounded and washed ore. } The ore 
of a metal, particularly of A her when 


B pena and prepared for wor 
cle} (slik), a. ee BLENK.| Sleek: amooth. 





Mighty hearts are held in slender chains. oj. 
Tt is very sfen@er comfort that relies upon this nice 
distinction. Tulletion, 
8. Moderate; trivial; inconsiderable. 
A firaier e of patience will enable him to 
enjoy both the humour and the pathos, Ser Me. Scaft. 


4 Small; insufficient; inadequate; meagre; 









tiful; as, slender means. ‘A thin and 
Saiss hnoaae eae = “Silver-bowd Apollo . . . both slicke and 
Frequent begging makes slender alms = Findler, aintie. wee aye 
Blick (slik), Immediately; thoroughly; 
5, Not aniply supplied, effectually. [American.] i 





Th Ovtorius ofte 
<eioetae sider oo 
6. Bpare; abstemious. 

In obstructions inflammatory the aliment ought to 
be cool, slenarr, thin, diluting. A rbnténot. 
Slenderly (slen‘dér-ti), adv. In a slender | 
ney a : feebl mueweataly 3 
meagrely, sparely; m nS € @ cob- | 
web weaving alg ee rene sh * Neither 

3} Seon a be ale y regarded.’ Sir 
a 
Slendurneen (slen'dér-nes),n. The state or 
quality of being slender: (a) slimness; amall- 
ness of diameter in proportion to the length; 
as, the senderness of w hair. (6) Want of 





Slick (slik), vt To oral sleek or smooth. 
‘Slicked all with sweet oiL" Chapman. 
Obsolete or elgg 

(slik’en}, a. ek; smooth [Ob- 
solete or provincial. ] 
slik’. oe In mining, 
characterized y having slicken-sides. 
Sliken-sides (slik'en-sidz), 





A. Philips. 









face on the sides of cavities.] 1. A variety of 
galena in Derbyshire. It occurs lining the 
wills of very small rents or flasures.—2. In 
inining, aterm applied to the polished atri- 
ated surfaces of joints, beds, or fissures of 
rocks, glazed over with a film of caleareous 









strength; weakness; slightness; feebleness; | or siliceous matter. Such surfaces are 
e slenderness of a hope. (ec) Want of penny due to the enormous reciprocal 
mores insufficiency; aa, the slendernesa of | friction of two contiguous surfaces whose 





a supply. 
Fate, far, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér; note, not, mive; tiibe, tub, byll; 


Pine, pin; 






Slidder,t Slidderly 
See above.] Slip 
} slid’ér-i), a. 
Skat } 


Bhide (te) vi. pret. slid, sometih 





Slide- 


nh. pl. [From hocmniee a aleek or smooth sur- | 


original relative positions have been altered | 


SLIDE-REST 








b some movement of disturban 
en are found in comme 
u 


| Slicking (alik'ing), m. Im mining 


vein of ore. 


Slickness { (slik’'nes), mn. Stats 


slick: aleekness. 


| Blid (slid), pret. of slide. 
iid (slid) pret. d, slid’n), pp. of 
Biidder (aie), vi. (A. Sax. slid 


rian, ee SLIDE] To slide wit! 
tions; to slip repeatedly. (Old E 


Seotoh. 
h that he d d the treml 
Shidd' ring through clotted blood. 


t (alid’er, al 
’ Slippery. 


id, slidden; ppr. sliding. 
tidan, | to alide; OG. aliten. "3 
vehicle) and sled are allied.’ 
alon sd surface of any ne 
to slip; to glide; as, as | gli 
or ice; a snow- slip slides down 
tain's side. Especially—? Tomo 
surface of the snow or ice with 
uninterrupted motion; to amusi 
with gliding over a surface of ice 

They bathe in summer, and in win 


3. To pasa inadvertently. 

eaten Soer and a bar for thy mouth: 
sitale not by it. Ececlos 
4. To pass along smoothly; to m 
onward; to slip away; to glide o 
a ship or bont slides throngh the 
Ages shall sfide away without perceiviz 
Parts answering parts shall s/w into a 
5. To be disregarded, ‘ Let the w 
Shak,—6. To pass silently and 
from one state to another: — 
better to a worse. ‘Nor could 
slid into those brutish immoraliti 
7. To make a slip; to commit 4 
backslide. Shak.—S. To go; to m 
be gone, [Colloq. }—9. In musia, ti 
one note to an r without any 
of sound or apparent distinctio 
the intervals. 


Slide (-lid), o.¢. 1 To thrust smoo 


to thrust or push forward by slip) 
slide along a log or piece 
or put imperceptibly; to sliy 
or leaving out such words 1 
side nid the question’” Watts. 
alid), n. 1. A smooth and em 


ease in employing have able men oo fell 
nm em them: bett 


2 : View: even course. 


There be, whose fortunes are like Ha 
that have a oftay and easiness more th 
f other poets. 


below.—6, { part of an inst 
out of place: which slides or 


he . (6) The aliding tube of a 


Slide-groat (slid’grét), = Same 

pang Soi wabacy 
(slid’ér), n One who or t 
slides; 5 cally, the of 
ment, | a us, or ine tha 
(alid’ral), m. 1. A conta 


across the tracks, and ‘th 
&c., from one line of Te ates 
out shunting. —2. A switch-rail 


WAY. 
rest (elid'rest), n. An apt 
the turning- lathe for ho 
ae porragd aos and insuring a 
ts motion. The slide-rest impa 
to a watsiogs tool in two dire: 
one el and the oth 
oe to the axis of the lathe. 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; fF. 


, = 7 ey ee eee ae well wa 


SLIDE-ROD 


Slide-rod(dlid'rod) mn Therod which moves 
the dide-valve iu a steam-engine. 
Glider-pump (slid'¢r-pomp), ». A name 
commen to several pumps of various forma, 
but all having a piston which revolves con- 
ungooly forces the water thro a 
pipe by = a rege tlhe cc dette 
ring. Which inlercepts passage in any 

direction. 


other 
Slide-valve (slid'valv), mn A contrivance ex- | 
temively employed in regulating the ndmis- | 


son or escape of steam or water in ma- 
chinery. A iliar example of the slide- 
valve & found in the ordinary steam-valve 
ope yy See D-VALVE 
Sliding (slid’ing }, a. 
w wide —2Z Slippery; uncertain; aa, 
guiding (allll': 7 L Lapse; falli 
(abiding), ". i ing ; 
wungresdiun; backsliding. 
ieee ef hake l Leet ne he a nts 
rather ow flag i your lrw 
aeameneie Shoal a rice. a Saab, 
omeck the motion of a y along a 
the same face, or caer of the 
ry: Bios in contact with the 
af plane; thus distinguished 
in which the several parts of 
body come successively in con- 
lane op which it rolla. 
(slid'ing-bak}), n. In ship- 
of ao set of planks fitted under 
a ship, to descend with her 
ways in launching. Theyare 
id inig-planke, 
(alid'ing-zaj), m An instru- 
by mathematical instrument 
for measoring and setting off dis- 


gunter Mast (slid’ing-gun-tér 
®. Ine square-rigged vessel, a spar 
hich a eky-safl js set when the royal 
ao. pore It rests opon the top- 


allant mast- 
g- keel | 

e or platform letdown vertical! 
bottom of a smal) vessel, like 
of a keel throughout a portion 
Sliding-keels serve to dimin- 


tendency of any veasel having a flat 
email draught to roll, and to pre- 


ne 


Rae 


: 


f 


if 
5 
+= 


i 


a 
sf 
a 


: 
5 


iF 


ra 


ik 
ee 


1 


Siiding-rule (clid’ing-rél),n. A mathemati- 
cal iaarament or Seale Lie 


: of two 
Part, one of which slides along the other, 
aid ach having certain sets of numbers 
etgmived on it, so arranged that when a 
fiten camber on the one scale is brought to 


tineds with a given number on the other, 


ihe prodact or some other function of the | 


th) tombers is obtained by inspection. The 
anbers may be adapted toanswer various 
aes, but the instrument is chiefly used 


ng and for the measuring of timber. 
giling- scale ert, Dg nm 1 A scale 
w 


of rate of payment which varies under cer- 
lain conditivna;: as, (a) a scale for raising or 
lowering ' 


ee in proportion to the fall 


scale 
Burk ae the goods turned out. 
The ef prices for manufactured 8 
which is regulated by the rise and fall in 
ie of the raw material, éc.—2 Same os 
a. 


Pe 


+ 7 
ait), a. [Not found in Anglo-Saxon, 


common, mean; Icel #élir 
the guttural), smooth, even, 
. whilzcAl, smooth, p then 
ec] to what is of superior value, 

word is supp to 


2 Not strong or forcible; feehle, weak; gen- 
>; as, a alight impulse, impression, or 
effort —3 Nut severe, violent, or very pain- 
ful, oot dangerous; as, = palin, illness, 
beadache, or the like.—4 Not thorough or 


7 


exhanstivre; superficial; careless; ne £- 
as. a slight examination. —5 Not or 
; Whe; as, a alight structure. 


fam Samed through all wy oature to have loved so 


siya « thang. Demy roe. 
ch, chain, ¢h, Sc loch; g,g0; §, job; 


L Fitted for sliding; | 


(slid’ing-kél), m A Darrow | 
¥Y | Slightful t (slit'fy)), a. 





h, Fr. ton; 
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7. Nol stout or heavy; slim; slender, ‘Round | 


the slight waist." Eyrow. * His own figure, 
which was formerly so alight." Sir W. Scott. 
8. Cuntemptuous; disdainful. 
Siigas was his answer—W ell; [ care not. 
Tenuyren, 
&+ Foolish; allly; weak in Intellect. 
Blight (slit), a. 
tempt manifested chiefly by neglect, over- 
sight, or inattention; neglect; di d; 
scorm: na, to suffer many slights at o per- 
son's hands. 
An image seem'd fo the door, 
a v7 her Sich vipa Tennyson. 
Syn. Neclect, disregard, inatteution, con- 
tempt, disdain, scorn. 
Slight (slit). cf. To treat as of little value 
and unworthy of notice; to disregard in- 
tentionally; to treat with intentional ne- 


A moderate degree of con- | 


lect or superciliousness; as, to slight the | 


living commands or the offers of mercy; to | 


slight a sige ‘Puts him off, alipits him." 

Shak.—To aight orer, to run over in haste; 

to perform superticially; to treat carelessly. 
: His death and your deliverance 
Were themes that ought not to be aired ter. 


Dir yatrn. 
Slight + (slit), «ft. [From slight in old sense 
of smooth, level: L.G. sligten, D. alechten, 
to level, to demolish] 1. To dismantle, as 
a furtress; to overthrow. 
The castle was NipAdd by order of the parliament, 


Ciarcaden. 
2 To throw; to cast. 

The royoes sighted me into the river with as little 
remorse as they would have drown'd a bjtch's blind 
puppies. Saad, 

Slight t (slit), ade. Slightly. 
Is Cesar with Antonius prized so sfiphks?) Shak. 


Blightt (slit), n. [See SLEIGHT.] Artifice; | 
e 


dexterity; sleight. 
Blightent (slit’n), ot To slight or disre- 
AB. Jonson, 
( slit’er 


n, One who slights or 
neglecta. Jer. Taylor. 

Pull of cunning. 
Wild beasts forsook their dens or wooly hills, 
And sg Agful otters left the purting 3a a 


> Aroerir. 
Slighting)]y (slit’ing-li), ne In a slighting | 


manner; with disres Boyle. 


| Slightly (slit’li), oe in a slight manner; 
Sliding - k (slid’ing-plangk), n. See | 
ULE 


as, (a) weakly; superficially; with inconsid- 
erable force or effect; in a small degree; as, 
aman aligh tly wounded; an audience slightly 
affected with preaching. (6) Negligently; 
without regard; with moderate contempt. 
You were to Llame 
To part so sligAsiy with your wife's first gif. SAms., 
tness (slit'nes), n 1. The state or 
nality of being slight; weakness; want of 
orce or strength; superficininess; as, the 


| 


ga of a wound or an impression.— | 
2N 


egligence; want of attention; want of 
vehemence. 


How does it reproach the s/igAtmess of our sleepy 
heartless addresses! Or, H, More. 


yr (slit'l), a 1. Superficial: slight.— 

2 Trifling; inconsiderable. 

Blike,ta@. Such. Chaucer, 

Slikensides (slik'en-sidz),n. pl. See SLICK EX- 
SIDES. 

Blily (slili), ade. In asly or cunning man- 
ner; With artful or dexterous secrecy. Writ- 
ten also Slyly. 

Satan s/i/y robs wi of our grand treasure, 
De, A. More. 

Blim (slim), a. [Same word as D. slim, LG. 
slimni, Dan, and Sw. elem, Icel. slewr, Gs. 
échlipam, all with the stronger sense of Id.) 
1. Slender; of amall diameter or thickness 
in proportion to the height. 

Iwas jogg'd on the elbow by a sie young girl of 
seventecn. aA dfn. 
2 Weak; alight; unsubstantial ‘A alti 
excuse.” Barrow.—3. Slight; not sufticient: 
applied to workmanship.— 4 Worthless. 
[Provincial and Scotch. ] 

Slime (slim), a, [A. Sax. slfm, Icel. aim, 
D. slijm, G. achleam, slime, slimy matter, 
mucilage, &c.; allied to G. achlawm, mud, 


mire, perhaps to line, loom, with prefixed « } | 


1. Any suft, ropy, glutinous, or visewus sub- 
ttance; as, (a) soft moist enrth baving ap 
adhesive quality; viscous mud. 
As it (Milos) ebba, the seedeman 

Upon the sfreee anil ooze scatters bis grain. Shak 
(b) Asphalt or bitumen. 

She took for bin ao ark of bulrushes, and dawbed 
it with sie aod with pitch. En ii, 3 
(c) A mucous, viscous substance exuded 
from the lualies of certain animals, * Mixt 
with bestial slijae.” Milton. —2 Big, any- 
thing of a clinging aud offensive nature; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


SLING 


cringing or fawning worila or actions. ‘The 
alimne mt oe on filth: dors : a age 

| Im}, v.. pret, p. alimed ; ppr. 
éliming. To cover as with slime: to make 
alimy. ‘Snake-like alimed his victim ere he 


forged. * Tenn 


yaon. ; 
t (slim'pit),n. An asphalt or bitu- 
meno pit, 


And the vale of Siddim was full of s/teme-pizr, 
Cen, xiv, 1, 
In an hour the litumien was ethaosted foc the 
time, the dente smoke gradually died away, and the 
pale light of the moon shone over the black sire. 
pits. award. 
Sliminess (slim‘i-nes), n. The quality of 
being slimy: viscosity; slime, /'loyer. 
Blimmer (slim‘ér), a. [From slim; comp. 
G. schlimner, sorry, paltry.) Delicate; easily 
hort. [ProvinciaL) 
Being a gentlewoman both by (ood and education, 
the’s a very sitveser affair to handle in a doing uf 
this keine, Gail, 


Slimmish (slim‘ish), a. Somewhat slim. 
‘He's asliniaish chap.” Jerrold. 

Slimness (slim'nes), n. State or quality of 
being slim. 

Slimay (slim'si), a. [From slim.) Flimsy; 
frail: most frequently applied to cotton or 
other cloth. (American. | 

aiizay (slim'i), a. Abounding with slime; 
consisting of slime; overspread with slime; 
glutinous; as, a slimy soil. 

The very deep dil ret; O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 
Yea, sftp things dil crawl with wa. 
Upon the fseqy sea. Codcringe. 
Sliness (sli'nes), n. The state or quality of 
being sly. See SLYNEss. 
Sling (sling), n. [A. Sax. slinge, 8c. alung, D. 
alinger, Sw, slunga, Icel_ slanga,0.G. slinga,a 
sling, See the verb.) 1. An instrument for 
throwing stones or bullets, consisting of a 
strap and two strings attached to it The 
atone or hullet is ig Os in the strap, and the 
ends of the strings being held in the hand 
the sling is whirled rapidly round in a circle, 
and the missile thrown by letting go one of 
the strings The velocity with which the 
projectile is discharged is the same as that 
with which it is whirled ronnd in a circle, 
having the string for its radius. The sling 
was avery ceveral instrument of Waramong 
the ancients, With a sling and a stone 
David killed Goliath.—2. A aweep or swing; 
a sweeping stroke, as if made in slinging. 
*At one singof thy victorious arm.’ Milton, 
As when the air fe serene in the sultry solstice of 
Summer, 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and the deadly s/my of 
the haiistones 

Beats down the farmer's com in the field and shat- 
ters his windows. Leny fella, 


3. A kind of hanging bandage in which a 


wounded’ limb is sustained.—4, A device fur 


holding heavy ar- 
ticles, a8 casks, 
bales, tc, +e 
ee while being 
raised or lowereil. 
A commen forw 
consists of coils of 
rope fitted se- 
curely round the 
object, but fre- 
quently a chain 
with hooks at its 
end, and a ring 
through which to 
pass the hook of 
the hoisting rope, 
as shown in the 
, ie enploy- 

—5 The strap 
ly which a rifle 
ia supported on 





ae selene, — 
a7 1; : elie, atron 
ae og 7 ems ropes aamiahint 


with hooks and 
iron thimbles, whereby to hook the tackles 
in order to luist the lnats in and out of the 
ship.—Slings of a yard, ropes fixed round 
the middle of the yard, serving to suspen 
it for the greater ease of working, or for 
security in an engagement. Thia term also 
applies to the middle or that part of the 


| pac on which the slings are placed. 


Ww, wig; 


ng (sling), v.t. pret & pp, slung; ppr. 
slinging. (A, Sax. «lingan, to sling, to ewing: 
Dan alynge, to sling, to wind; Sw. selina, 
to twist; Icel. ayngea, slongra, to sling, to 
awing; G. schlingen, to interlace, to knit. 
Probably from a root denoting to make a 
winditg or serpentine motion; comp. Icel, 
slang, G, echlunge, © serpent. Slink way 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


SLING 


be from the same root.) 1. To throw with 


a sling. 
Every one could s/ény stones at an hairbreaddth, 
and not mist Jury. ax. 26, 
2.To throw; to horl. * a broken rock 
aloft in air." Addison. —3. o hang 80 a8 to 
awing; aa, to aling a ——- To move or 
rly a rope whi nds the thing; 
e in slings in on r to hoist or 
ipaee: aa Panes, « casks, ordnance, or any 
other weet pear 
sling), ot, o move with long, swing- 
ing, elastic 7% 
(alin “tow (Comp. L.G, elingen, G. 
rain hs awalion, ] An American drink 
spirit (as rum, 
rib, ra 3) oh anid a ah apociennd. 
rs, dz) and ing’kirt), n. <A kind of cart 
which ah cannon and their 
é&c., for short distances, by having them 
slung hy a chain from the axle-tree, 


asling w at one end and an eye 
at the other for a rope, used in palrs, two 
recs dh employed together with connecting 


Slinger it eet eA One who slings or uses 


aling’ing), p. anda, A ae hy 

“plied to “ scab ebihaine, elastic 
which much ground is covered wi ape 
rently little exertion; swinging. (Colloquial } 
They started a ee Ee ee 
-stone (sling’stén),. <A stone hurled 


from a dling. 
The arrow cannot make him fee; s as are 


turned with him into stubble, 


Blink (slingk), v.i. pave & slunk 
saealinnee oath | A. Bax. Ps abndeg to ome 


to crawl, to cree Sw. slinka, to go away 
secretly and oop Sv from root 


of sling, See SLINo, Ve] L To sneak; to | 


creep away meanly: to steal away. 
Nay, we will s/iv4 away in su ul 
i ise us at my k be hid eter = Nee Shak, 
He would pinch the children in the dark, and then 
fitmé into a corer, a rivthnoaé, 
There were some few who sland abligeely 2 sens 
them ag they passed, 


2 To miscarry; +; Said the Medeeac amie § iP 
of a female beast, 
Slink (slingk), vt. To cast prematurely: 
aald of the female of a beast. 

Stinks (alings), «. atom Se tie mgereed 
thin : G. ae, slender.) Thin ; slender; 
lean; atarved and r W. Scott, 

Slink (slingk ), n. 
greedy starveling; a cheat.—2. A calf 
other animal brought forth premature 
the flesh of an an a calf killed Ime broug i 
forth; the veal of a calf killed rammadtately 


oF 


after being calved. Nees English and 

oO 

Slip (slip), v.% pret. & pp. al ali. 

no Ras sey a rik to 4 nto de b. 
wlippen, Dan. slippe, Icel. ale 


jase inh to glide away.) 1. To move along the 


They trim their fenihers, which cpr them oily 
and slippery, that the water may if off Jcern 
Oriimer. 


2. To slide; to fall down; not | to tread 
firmly. 

If be should s/t, he sees his : ga 
nit aft sees his grave gaping under 


3. To move or start, as from a socket or the 
like. ‘The bone wn out again.” ry oot? 
4. To depart or withdraw secretly; to sneak 
or slink off: with away. 
Th desman sift away, 
Ta give tis parteee eaer play 
6. To fall into error or fault; to err. 


There is one that sfi¢g¢et’ in bis speech, bor not 
from bis heart. Eccelus. ee ro. 


rhe h 
And you as he, you would have s/i¢ped 


6. To pees unexpectedly or imperceptibly; 
to gli 

Thrice the flitting shadow wife away Dryalrn, 
7. To enter by oversight: with in or info. 

Some Mistakes may have efit dave it; but others 
will be prevented, Pape. 
8. To escape Insensibly, especially from the 
memory; to be oat. 

Lee the moat 
you have aciulired, 
of them fn. 
—To let alip, to set free from the leash or 
nowee, as a hound straining after a hare. 
‘Let slip the dogs of war." Shak, 


Prior 


oe him 
Fuca 


methods to retain the idens 
or the mind is ready ™ many 
arer, 


a = ial 


aling‘dog), ®, An fron hook for | 
ang 


* sy gee te fellow; a | 
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Slip (slip), ot 1. To convey secretly. 
FR IetOd. Seat & frterles make Nee RA. 


Arbuthnot. 
2 To lose by negligence; to Cae to allow 


to escape. ‘Let us not wip the occasion.’ 
Milton. ‘And ae no asada spa ces 
secure Jonson. — 3, loose ; 
as, to alip the Coe 


Locentio fife’ me like his greyhound. Stas. 
4 To throw off; to disengage one’s self 


My borse 2fifgea’ his bridle and ran away. Sw/?. 
5. To pass over or omit negligently; as, to 
alip over the main point a subject. — 
6. To suffer abortion a5 a 
beast. —7. To make a tip or slips of for 
planting; to cut slips from. 

The branches also may be ‘of neh 


ht tel rom one's en ents; to 
shirk doing one’s duty; to out. [Colloq 
—To alip the one's 


fees & leah oe DONG ota doe oa sans 
its prey; hence to free one’s self from 
restraining influences. 

I did tie! Ba Le displaying 
frmidate fangs the “sep hy trte te 
oar ee bee 


in sensual mire.” Tennyson,— 
tentional error or fuult; a mistake inad- 


vertently made; a blunder ; as, a slip of | 


the pen or of the ton 
I have made in put one seemingly in- 
different word for anot Loeke.—3. A 
departure from rectiteds; ‘a venial trans- 
gression; an indiscretion; a backaliding 
‘Such wanton, wild and usual al 
most known to youth and liberty. 
4. (Perhaps lit. & ate Sas ar ell 
A twig separated from the main - 
cially for bt ap or ting; a prions a 
cutting; as, the 


a vine. ‘. native 

slip to us from forels ‘Was 
t with pat ig if netimes 

Be een Soe reo persons; ‘as, a slip of 
nobility. ht station of blood." 
Tennyson.—5, A leash or string by which a 
dog is held; 80 called from ita being so made 
Bay Do or become loose by relaxation of 


“A pi fe alip 


I see Ou steed Sie eteghonnde ae vier 
Straining upon the start. 

6, An escape; a secret or donaasink aan 
tion: commonly with give. 

The more shame for her 

To grr 50 near a friend ap "iadiiras. 
7. A long narrow piece; a strip; a streak; 
as, a ali. ip of paper. ‘* Moonlit ips of silver 
clouda,” Tennyson. Hence—s. In printing, 
a portion of a work or newspa not yet 
formed into pages or columns, An ything 
easily Sipped off or on; as, (a) a bons kin 
of garment worn by a female, (b) A child's 
pinafore. (c) A loose covering or case; aa, a 
pillow-slip. —10. In pottery, ground flint or 
clay mixed in water till of the consistence of 
cream for making porcelain.—11.+ A coun 
terfeit piece of money, being brass covered 
with allver, 

There are many s/i¢r and coun ' 

Deceit is fh “ P Fon 


12. Matter found in troughs of grindstones 
after the crinding of wcee. cam {Local.] 
13. A particular quantity of cont. | 
14. In the United States, fa open be- 
tween warves or in a dook. —15, inclined 
a upon which a vessel wary stn while 
ullding or upon which she is hauled up for 
repair; also, acontrivance for hauling rommell 
out of the water for repairs, One fourm 
of slip consists of a carriage or cradle with 
truck-wheels which run upon on an in- 
clined plane. The ship is placed on the car- 
while in the water, and the carriage 
together with the ship is drawn up the in- 
eened on e by means of wheels and pinions 
wrought by men or steam power.—16. In the 
United States, a long seat or narrow pew, 
ac gl without any door, in churches.—17. In 
geet iar term for a fault or disloca- 
on, a masa of strata being separated verti- 
cally or aslant as if one portion had slipped 
from the other. FPage.—18. In insurance, 
a note of the contract made out before the 
policy is effected for the purpose of asking 


Beran ape A their 
Blip (: eke 2 m 1, be act of slipping. ft my 





darwritayn eabserine Gutr tniaala, % 
sums for which they are willing to: 
It has po force as a contract of Ing 
19. In cricket, one of the fielders who 


he runs after the ball. —Long a 
who stands at some distance 

catch any balls which the latter m 
20. The erence between the 
propeller and that of the steam~ 


due to the retreat of the n 
under the impact of the p 
speed of the veasel I deducted fr 


he of mee rope ares = 
in grooves, 


I ventured to draw back the oii; 
roof, contrived on purpose to let in 
tch Coupling (slip’kluch 
In mach, a form of coupl 
ins to the class of friction co 
a sented in its best form 
t Gu ibn tend nies 
ley, whi is embraced by a friction- 





as am may SE rogustec. This 1 


o pro ecting ears, with 
the prongs of ed cross d on th 
ing-shaft A can be shifted into ci 


This cross is free to slide en 

shaft, but is connected to it by a an 
ther, so that being thrown forwar 

gear with the ears of the friction-ba1 

Shaft being motion, the band 

on ita pulley until the friction 
equal to the resistance, and the pull: 
dy attains the same motion i 
elu The arms and sockets c ¢, 
an pares pe poet ce Leg 

8 an epron 
glip-coat-cheese (slip/kot-chezyen hs 
Be ( c 
variety of cheese made from mil wars 
- aloe and resembling butter, but 
siip-dock (ali dok), n. A dock whoa 
al oh a lev eo that ite 
end is ie dexn water, and ite ai 
ep an pte mark. at f _— 
8. 


Siip-hook (elip’hok), Th. Neue a aye 


git eaeees cable by bifold “i 
ofa ier eines or oe 
long onehe ie hottome 


fire-tiles, and heated by a furnace be 
for g alip to a workable c 
ence. See 
knot (aliprnot), n. A bow-knot; 
which will not bear a strain, but slips 
the rope or line around which it is m 
Slip-link ( (sliplingk), n, In mach 
necting link as to allo 
der in order to avoid cone! 
(alleen), n. Inthe West Hig) 
of Scotl a greatcoat thrown ov 
Mead apt 2. ae a Se nlthet 
Slipped (slipt), a. In an e 
ied or branch depicted aa if torn fn 
5 
“whee al Seace tots ally; mpectteaiier ia 
or le Pp; spec , in 
he functionary who bolds the 
of cals in the leash, and lets both 
the aame instant on a given signal wh 
hare is started..—2 [A.Sax. ra ag aly 
a a stirrer, ] A engl ple into 
oot m ipped, 
for howell wear; a alip-sh angle ay 
of apron for children, ° oer slippe 
their other clothes to keep them 
Called also a Slip or Pinafore.—4 Ak 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; ¥, Se. 1 
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ira side of brake shoe acting as a dra te rascal Dig tat aa aa the ear or Bloe (10), Ae Shisha trem 1G. dee’ Dy 
the wheel of a heavy on descending | tongue, or 0 rom r 

an ineline —5. A ss Rech song nding att slit ‘the villain's nose that would have sent soe sleeuw, G. schleh, sour, astringent.) A Brit- 

anthas, « called e involucres assum- the ya shru @ 

img the SORRTEDES of a alipper. Koown s.10.0 cut in general; to divide by cutting; to hg hay 

pper- Bun ; 

maser b er), & Slippery. Spenser. pores the blind Fury, with the abhorred a heath, called alee Black 

ath (slip’ér-bath),n. A bathing- And sity the thin-spun life, Mitton. thorn. It is a 

haz, peg of tinned iron or zinc | Slit (slit), m. [A. Sax, slite, Icel. slit, a rent low shrub or tree, 

plies, shaped like a h shoe, to enable | orslit. See the verb.] 1. A long cut, ora with irregularly 

Se eens = belles Dal: | are ct nator tan tia pot of ny Sreoetiorte 

which was u e 

(dlip'érd), a. Wearing ag net eye.’ Newton. SOLER; flowers 

‘The lean and ali, rd pantaloon." Where § the tender endl swcling diacloss : Hen 4 numerous, 

Riipperily (sip’ér-i-li), ade. Inaslippery | Theirshoonng gems, a sweliog knot there grows re le 

spp (slip’ér-i-nes), n. The state or | 9 4 cloft or crack in the breast of cattle. — jack with a blu- 

of being slippery ; as, (a) ~ state of | stit planting, a method of planting, which Se ae 

warface making it easy to slip; lubricity: | is performed by making slits in the soil with in thickets, 

waoothness; as, the 4 a spade, so as to cross each other, and in- ae ; ets, 

mow; the slipperiness a pudef Toad. serting the plant at the point where the Sloe (Prunns sptsiora). ae and on 

‘Ths mastare Aird slappervinass of the way.’ | slits cross. ks, and is 


used os stocks on which to patter the plum 
and some other species. See PRUNUS. 
Slogan (slo'gan),. (Contr. of Gael slwagh- 
hairm, an army cry. ] The war-cry or ¢ — 
g word or of one of the olc ae 
land clans; hence, the watchword used 
soldiers in the fleld. 


Sound the fife and ery the nagan— 
Let the pibroch shake the air, alpen 


Slogardie, n. Sloth; sluggishness. Chaw- 


gaa alit’dél), mn. In carp. a 1}-inch 
cut into two boards. Simmond 
| slits (slitH’ér), wi. To slide; to move 
amoothly; to glide. [Provincial.] 
Slithery (slitn’ér-i), a. Slippery; sliddery. 
pehegee 
ter ‘(elit’’r), n, One who or that which 


giitt: =-mill (slit‘ing-mil), mn. 1. A mill 
where ou bars or a bon are slit into nail 
a ae -—2 A machine used by lapidaries 


We ds pot only fall by the att mere of our 
torgeas, bet we deliberate i them to mis 
chee i ats dhe, Af. Afore. 


genus Calceolaria, so called from the form 
Fao ieee tip of tha onenin See CALCEv- 


i 
Te ae -i}, ‘. Bhitog the older 


for slitting or cutting gems, stones, &c., n ns rae racing 
A Sax. See SLIP.) | previous to grinding and polishing. It con- ‘cers el ge, onding to the 

L pas east ng toalip, Slide, | gistsof a very thin sheet-iron disc, the edge of Oxford, (Univers ty slang.) 
of more smoothly and rapi € sur-| of which is charged with diamond powder si Sloke (sl0’kan, sl6k),n. A name 


face; emooth, glib; as, oily substances reg- | and lubricated with oll, mounted onastand, 

der things slippery. and revolved by a treadle or otherwise. 

Slitting-roller (slit'ing-rdl-lér),n One of 

a pair of coacting rollers having ribs which 

enter intervening apaces on the companion 

rollers, and cut in the manner of shears, 
used in slitting-mi Is for metals, ke. 

Blive (sliv), 7.1 (Allied to slip; er 

achleifen, to slide.] To sneak; ve ekulk; to 

proceed in a sly way; to creep; to idle away | 
time. [Local] 

mye! dine. v.t. [A. Sax. altfan, to cleave, 

ae ay, wy? Pah To cleave; to split; 
Wide. 

Sliver faire m “ir'vés), w.t. iste SLIVE.] 
To cut or divide into long thin pieces, or 
into very small pieces; to cut or rend length- 
wise; to break or tear off; as, to sliver woo. 

pa of yew, 

| Sitwr'd in the moon's eclipse. Shas. 

Sliver (sliv'’ér or sli'ver), n. 1 A long piece 

cut or rent off, or a piece cut or rent length- 
wise,—2, A small branch. 


There, én the dant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to h an enirtous ifioer broke; 
When down her weedy trophies and berself 


ven to species of edible sea-weed belong- 
ang to the genera Porphyra and Ulva. Called 
also Sloakan, Sloak, See LaAVER. 
Sloken (slok’en), vt See SLOCK, SLOCEEN. 
Sloo (sli), Aslough. [Old English and 
rovincial American. } 
(slim), nm [A. Sax. slumea, slumber; 
0.3. slumen, to sleep. Slumber is from 
A.Sax. eluma.) Slumber. Halliwell. [Ob- 
oenee inleentiy Sluggish; sl Halh 
Sloomy (slim’‘i), a. u ow. Hall- 
sloop (sop), n.[D . ‘sioap, E.Caticup: 
4 Ti, sloep ‘wup, alu: 
a sloop, of slip. Akin halos 
(through the French).) i vessel with one 
mast, and often with nothing but fore-and- 
aft sails, the main-sail being attached toa 
gait above, toa boom below, and to the mast 
on ita foremost edge. Some sloops have no 


Ths Siaeee CEE 
Tht sme one pot this diamond in her hand 
Asd that it was too iapyery to be held. Tenayuen 


a = Not werden, Sa emo ouds, Shak. | 


The topa of human state." Cowley. 
Raed or artful devices to escape; 
tale apt to slip away; hence, not to be 
trusted to; ready to use evasions or the 
like; uw, aalippery person to deal with. 
ee aia 


4 Liable to = ited not standing arm. St "Sli 
pry standers.” Shak. [Rare.|—5. Unstable; 
thangeabile, mutable; Enecrtain. *The alip- 
pery wtate of kings." Sir J. Denham. 
Ob, world, thy s/ifpery toma Shak, 
& Not certain in its effect. 
et nares is better than a handred siippery 
Sir R L'Estrange, 


i ttn; unchaste. ‘My wife is slippery." | 
eats nes), n. Slipperiness. ‘The 
Fell in the weeping brook. 


the way.” Sir W. Scott, [Pro- Shab. 
| 8 In epinning, a continuous strand of woo 
oar A. Sax. slipeg, slippery.} | ottor or other fibre, in a loose untwisted 

sad paovine! 


condition, ready for slubbing or roving. 
ie he of nm. Nauta rope used to | sig 4v.t. Toslay. Roimaunt of the Rose. 
the cable into the head, | ‘Sloakan (slik, slék’an), n. See 
ae ye pperss incetng off a vessel till | 
a hue-Way, Sloam (slom n. In mining, a layer of 
eee or 50h 1 wreating ering slippers; on or clay between coal strata. 


slit), = [A form of slat, a thin bar; 
be ng ae SZ wih lips wn Soca a pole, a stems.) A narrow piece 
i ciyad e in alippera: careless na ot tinaber hich holds toge peg el pieces; | 


in Manners, actions, and the like; as, the cross sfoats in the frame forming the 


bottom of a cart. 
Saari style of writing. "| globber (sloWér), vi, (A form of slabber.) 


To drivel; to dote; to be weak or foolish; 
rn tern mn. A slipper. 
akin), a@ Slippery; evasive. 


to slabber. Swift. —T'o slobber over work is 
se en n. [A reduplication of 





top-sail, but a enil and top- 
vettan teal.” A sloop spell ape to differ 
ma cutter by Savings a fixed instead of a 
running bowsprit; but the names seem to 

be used somewhat indiscriminately. — A 
sloop-of-war, in the British navy, is a vessel, 

of whatever rig, between a corvette and a 
gun-boat, and ordinarily constituting the 
command ofacommander, Furmerly sloops- 
of-war carried from ten to ye gerren guns; 
but since the introdaction of steam-ships 
into the navy the number of guns has ceased 

on ~“' Sp EE trib hly imitative of d 

slop),e.f. [ fi ly imi ve of soun 
made. Comp. Prov. G, achloppen, to lap, 
to swallow: E slobber, al. r. See the 

Some 1. To epill or cause to overflow, ns 
a liquid.—2 To drink greedily and grossly. 
[Rare.]—3. To spill liquid upon, or to sail 

letting a liquid fall upon. 

Slop (alo op), ni, Se leol. slabb, dirt from 
sleet and rain.) 1. Water carelessly thrown 
about, a5 on a table or floor; a puddle; a 
soiled spot. — 2. Mean liquor; mean liquid 
food: generally in plural. 

The sick husband here wanted for neither says 
nor doctors. Sir &. eAsrange 


Familiar. } 
bber (slob’ér), v.t. To slaver; to spill 

upon; to alabber 

mobber (slob’ ar), Slaver; liquor spilled; 


Slobberer (slob’ér-ér), m1. One who slob- 
bera.—2. A slovenly farmer; also, a Pgs 
= 59 Gros; H li. (Provin Eng- 


globvery slob'ér-i), @. Moist; muddy; 
sloppy.  Slabbery. weather.’ Swift. 
But | will sell my a 

To buy a sedtery and di 

In that nook-shotten isle o T Altion. Shak. 
Slock, Slocken (slok, ona § . t [A form 
of alake, Icel. elokna, to be extinguished. 
See SLARE. By ae To nench; to allay to slake. 
(Old Engli “otch. ] 

-stone vealoking stn), a, In min- 
ing, a stone of rich ore extracted, or pro- 
feased to be extracted, from a certain mine, 
— ayed to induce persons to take shares 

t. 


todo it in aslovenly or half-finished manner. | 
Bad liquor.—2Z Feeble compuoal- 


Slip-alop (lip’slop), a. Feeble; poor; je- 


pacing (slip’string), m One that has 
tuken off restraint; a prodigal Called also | 


rift. *Rakehells and stip-strings." Cuf- 
tpt (al } ret. & p falip. Te 
i 7 a) I Th Th. | 
pay (alip'thrift), mA spendthritt: 
ry 
n. [A ter form of slash.) A 
Slit ea ‘ ere alitted; 
(alit), ©.& pre PP or e 
elilting. (A. : 


h: I cel. slita, Dan. lide, Sw. 
a@ila, to lear, to separate by force; G. achleia- 
arn, to allt, to split; akin slate, slice (which 
see) } 1. To cut lengthwise; to cut into 
long plecss oF MiEtps as, to alit iron bars 
ey ee 2. To cut or make a long 








eh: eanin’ ¢h, Se. loch; g,g0; j, job; , Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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8. The waste dirty water of a house.— 
4. In pottery, same as Slip. See under SLIP. 
Slop (slup), n. (A. Sax. slop, a frock or over- 
warment; Icel. , a wide outer dress, a 
wn; D. slobbe, a pair of slops or loose 
trousers. Perhaps from root of slip; 

comp. also L.G. slap, G. schlaf,, loose.) 1. A 

smock-frock.—2. ay kind of outer garment 

made of linen; a night-gown; a kind of cloak 
or mantle. (Obsolete or provincial English. } 

3. pl. (a) A loose lower garment; a sort of 

wide breeches. ‘From the waist downward 

all slops.’ Shak.—({b) Ready-made clothing. 

(c) In the navy, the clothes and bedding of 

asailor. Within certain limits government, 

acting through the ship’s paymaster, sup- 
lies the men with slops at cost price. 

Slop (slop), v.t. To be spilled or overflow, 
as a liquid, by the motion of the vessel con- 

A plot it: often — wt eer : 

pasia, Slop. slop’ba’sn, slop’- 
bab, m A vessel or bow! for emptying the 
crete from tea-cups or cuffee-cupe into at 
able. 

Slop - book (slop’byk),n. In the navy, a 
register of the A clothing, soap, and to- 
bacco issued to the men; also of the religious 

slope Glebe | pono ae Sm rae me 

ope (slép), 2. [Perhaps from . 

p. of alapan, to slip, to glide; comp. also 
cel. slapa, to hang loosely.) 1. An ob- 

lique direction; obliquity; especially, a di- 
rection downward; as, piece of timber 
has a slight slope in it.—2. A declivity or 
acclivity; an und whose surface forms 
an angle with the plane of the horizon. 

The buildings covered the summit and s/epfe of a 
hill. Macaulay. 
Specifically, (a) in civil in, an inclined 

bank of earth on the sides of a cutting or an 

embankment. (0b) In mining, the dip or in- 
clination of a stratum or vein of ore. (c) In 

Jort. the inclined surface of the interior, 
top, or exterior of a parapet or other portion 
of a work. 

Slope (slép), a. Inclined or inclining from 
a horizontal direction; forming an angle 
with the plane of the horizon. “fRare.} 

Murmuring waters fall 
- Down the siege hills, Afilton. 
(slép), v.t. pret. & pp. eloped; ppr. 
sloping. 1. To form with a slope; to 
to declivity or obliquity; as, to 
ground in a garden; tos a plece of cloth 
cutting a garment. —2 To bend down; 
to direct obliquely; to incline. 
Though palaces and mids do 
Theirheads to their foundations. ee Shak 

— Slope arms (milit.), acommand in manual 

exercise to ray the rifle obliquely on the 

shoulder.—To slope the standard (miist.), to 
dip or lower the standard, a form of salute. 

The general in command made the whole army 
defile past their guidon, and salute it with s/oped 

Slandards. Wren ce. 
Slope (slép), v.i. 1. To take an oblique direc- 

tion; to be declivous or inclined; to descend 

in a sloping or slanting direction. 


Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went 


Did T look on great Orion, sloping slowly to the west. 
CnNUNYTON. 
2. To run away; to decamp; to elope; to dis- 
Blope ( Tope ee ) Fash diy. tek 
Ope (slop), adv. uely; not perpen- 
dicularly. ‘Bore him s ‘iowneard to 
sior ei 13 ee t & 
pe (slép), o.¢ pre pp. sloped; ppr. 
sloping. To give the slip to; to defraad ty 
running away; as, to a shop. [Vulgar.] 
Blopeness (slop’nes),n. livity; obliquity. 
ie graceful pendence of slopeness.’ Wotton. 
Rare. } 
Slopewise (slép’wiz), ade. Obliquely. 
The W ; i 
one ear isa frith reaching nepwes Uaroogh the 
Slo (slép’ing), a. Oblique; declivous; 
at ung or ee ec ath a ae Dre or 
other ri ne. ‘ ing way.’ en. 
Slop (slop’ing-li), adv. In a sloping 
manner: ubhiquely; with a slope. 
Slop-pail (slop’pal), nA pail or bucket for 
receiving slops, or for chamber use. 
Sloppiness (slop’i-nes),n. The state of being 
sloppy; wetness of the earth; muddineas. 
Sloppy (slop’i), a. [From slop.) Wet, so as 
to spatter easily; muddy; pl ‘ 
Slop-room (slop’rim), n. Nauté. the place 


Slop-work (slop’wérk), n. The manufac- 
ture of cheap ready-made clothing. 
Slopy @lop’), @ Sloping; inclined; as, slopy 
un 


slosh (alosh), v.i To flounder among slosh 
or soft mud. 


On we went, dripping and slesking, and looking 
very like men that have been turned back by the 
Royal Humane Society as being shoroughlydrenched- 


inglake, 
Slosh (slosh),n. Same as Slush. (Provincial.] 
Sloshy (slush’i), a. Same as Slushy, Sludgy. 
Slot (slot), n. (D. and LG. alot, a lock; D. 
stutten, to shut, to lock, to close; sluitgat, 
a mortise; Dan. slutte, to lock; G. schliessen, 
to lock. In meaning 8 it may be rather 
connected with slit.) 1. The fastening of a 
door; a bar; a bolt. (Obsolete or provin- 
cial.}—2. A piece of timber which connects 
or holds together larger pieces; a slat or 
sloat.—8. In mach. an elongated narrow de- 
pression or perforation; a rectangular re- 
cess or depression cut partially into the 
thickness of etd piece of metal for the re- 
ception of another piece of similar form, as 
a key-seat in the eye of a wheel or pulley: 
an oblong hole or sper’ formed through- 
out the entire thickness of a piece of metal, 
as for the reception of an adjusting bolt.— 
4. A trap-door in the s of a theatre. In 
this sense written also Slote. 
Slot (slot), v.2 pret. & pp. slotted; per. slot- 
ting. [See the above noun.) To shut with 
violence 


:toslam. Ray. (Provincial) 
Slot (slot),n. (A form akin to 0.E. slogth, a 
ath; Icel a track or trail, as in snow; 


. eleuth, a track, whence sleuth-hound. ) 
The track of a deer, as followed by the scent 
or by the mark of the foot. ‘The hunts- 
man by his slot or breaking earth perceives.’ 
Marston. 

He leaves the noisome stench of his rude set be- 
hind him. Milton. 


Slot (slot), n (Sw. slutt, a slope, a de- 
clivity.} Ahollow.—Slot of a hill, a hollow 
in a hill or between two ridges. —Slot y ne 
breast, the pit of the stomach. ([Scotch.) 

Slote (slit), n. A ap-dour in the stage of 
a theatre. Written also Slot. 

Sloth (aléth or sloth), n. (Formerly slouthe, 
slewthe, A. Sax. th, from sldw, slow. 

Sloth, therefore, is short for elowth. 

SLOW.) 1. Slowness; tardinesa. 


T abhor 
This dilatory s/oth and tricks of Rome. Shak. 


2 Disinclination to action or labour; slug- 
gishness; habitual indolence; laziness; idle- 
ness. ‘Hog in sloth, fox in stealth.’ Shak. 


They change their course to pleasure, ease, and 
sloth Afelion 


Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than pe send 
rar x 

8. The popular name of certain edentate 
mamm of which only two species are 
known, viz. Brad tridactylus or ai, an 
inhabitant of South America, about the size 
of a common cat, of a gray colour, though 
frequently spotted with brown and white, 





me 
— = = 


Two-toed Sloth (Bradypus or Choloegus didactyius). 


especially when young; and Brad or 
idactylus or unau, a native of 


Ped sod d 
the West Indies, about half the size of the. 


former. These animals are so called from 
the slowness of their motions on the ground, 
which is the necessary consequence of their 
disproportioned structure, and cularly 
from the fact that the feet exhibit a confor- 
mation resembling that of clubfoot in man 


—a disposition of parts highly useful in 


neath their branches,and they are: 
observed to travel from tree to 
al branches, with considerab! 
The female produces but a single 
at a birth, which she carries abou 
until it ia able to transfer ite we 
its parent to the branches. —Slo 
cule. See MACROBIOTIDAE. — 4 
sloth, a name given to the koala(\ 
—Sloth bear. See ASWAIL. 

Sloth (sléth), v.i. Tobeidle. G& 

Slotht (sléth), a. Slothful; slow. 


God is .. . very s/otk to revenge, 


Slothful (sléth‘fyl or sloth’fy)), a. 
sluggish; lazy; indolent; idle. 

He also that is slofk/s/ in his work, { 

him that ts a great waster. Pr 


Slo (sléth’fyl-li or sloth’f 

Tas wold manner; lazily; 
y. 

Slothfulness (sléth’fyl-nes or alot 

nm. The state or quality of beim 

the indulgence of sloth; inactivity 

of idleness; laziness. 


Slothfulness casteth into a deep aee 


Slot-hound (slot/hound), n. Ab 
tracks animals by the slot; a blo 
asleuth-hound. ‘ Misfortunes w 
my footsteps like slot-hounds.’ Si 

Slottery? (slovérl}, © [Closely 

0 otér-1), a. 
slattern and to L.G. slodderig, loo 
G. schlotterig, negligent; sch 
loosely. See SLATTERN, SLUT.) : 
dirty; sluttish; untrimmed.—2 I 

Slotting (slot’ing), n The op 
making slots. 

g-ma-s) 


ting 

species of self-acting tool or im 
ployed in the formation of 
piece of machinery. It is simply 
machine, in which the tool is ve 
ciprocated while the work is fed 
between cuts. 

Slouch (slouch), n. [Provincial : 
a softened form, correspon 
sldkr, a slouch, or dull inactive p 
sloka, to droop. Comp. # , & 
drooping or depression o 
s0mMe Oo part of the body; a 

Our doctor has ev 


uality which 
man useful; but, alas! « hath a sort of 


2, An awkward, heavy, clownfsh 
n thy carols, then, thou vaun 
Bevhine the oaken staff or mine chee 
3. A depression or hanging down 
brim of a hat. 

Slouch (slouch), vi. To have a 
clownizh gait or manner. 

Slouch (slouch), ot To depres 
to hang down; as, to slouch the b 

Blouch-hat (slouch’hat), A} 
hanging brim. 

Slouching (slouch'ing), p anda. 
down.—2 Walking heavily and a 
‘The awkward, negligent, clu 
slouching manner of a booby.’ C 

Slough (slou),n (A. Sax. slog, a 
hollow place; cog. G. schlauch, 
a piace of deep mud or mire; a } 
™m ‘Sloughs that swallow comr 
Tennyson. 

So soon as I came beyond Eton, 
from behind one of them in a séougA of : 

Slough (sluf), n. (Sc. sloch, a skt: 
pent or other animal, a husk of : 
schlauch, the skin of an animal # 
and made into a vessel for hold 
Wedgwood thinks that it mean: 
something slipped off, that fr 
somoeuing neesllpped, being allie< 
stihhan, G. schleichen, to slip, el 
1. The skin or cast skin of a 
2 In surg. the dead part which 
from the living in mortification, « 
that separates from a foul sore. 

Slough (sluf), v.i. To separate 
sound flesh; to come off, as t 
formed over a sore: a term in sw 
sours oS. to separate from the lf; 
as the part in mortification. 

Sloughy (slou'l), a. Full of slow 





appointed to keep the slops in for the ship's climbing movements. They live on trees, resembling a slough, or the de 
company. and never remove from the one they areon which separates from fiesh; foul; 
Slopseller (slop’sel-ér), n. One who sells until they have stripped it of every leaf. suppurated. 
ready-made clothes. The sloths are exceedingly helplesswhenon Slovak (slé-v: n One of a & 
Slopshop (slop’shop), n. A shop where’ the ground, and seem at home only when mahahitine North Hungary. In 
ready-made clothes (slops) are sold. upon trees, resting or moving suspended be- _ century they formed an indepem 
Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; Ff, 
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down Or ihe i sera were gradually subja- 
oes to whow even yet 
bear no tele ndly feeling. 
Slovan (sld'van), nm pleco 
a mine; a day level: 
Weale 


Soren (aluv’en ). a 


Some of the declen- 
donal forms of feeb ; 


id slipper, en, to trail 
A man co of his 


Saal 
alow, lary fellow. Slut ts the cotrenpon dity 
feminine terin. 

The peatpecat siomen 


Had hog out the pasty in shutting his oven. 
7 Gafa'ranita, 


Glovenliness (sluv'en-li-nes), m The state 
or way oak being slovenly; as, (a) negli- 
habitual want of cleanliness. 
By Neglect of order and neatness; negii- 
genet or carelessness generally. 'Slowenti- 
few ln God's service.” Bp. Hall 
Slovenly (alav'en-li),a. 1. Having the habits 
of a doven; neaheens of dress or peatmess; 
lay; negligent: of persona; as, a slovenly 


7 aa found out a Nvsonly lary fellow lalll- 
ing at his case as if he had nothing to do 


' Extrange. 
1 Wanting neatness or tidiness; loose and 
farelem: of things; as, a slovenly dress. 
Hin | Wichiffe’s is here nd rie 
mak ) style is everyw coarse * od 


aay (sInv'en- H) ade. 


In a } slovenly 


i. 
A Sax. shiw, slow, lazy; Dan. 
cel aljdr, blunt, dull, slow; 
" aléwo, slow: allied to Goth. 
; not quick 
‘ Droway, slow, 


Me than think" at rn slim, 


Whe es he morning-bour set out [rom heaven 


Md reg fale ant erp ay ES 
2 Not bappe in a short time; spread 


over a long or conaiderable time; gradual ; 
@, the dow growth of arta and sciences. 


Thee chaages in. the heavens, though sow, pro- 
Ube ies en een and land. Mitton 
1 Not ready; not prompt or quick, 


len rie of speech, and of a slew tongue, 
=. iv, 10, 
i lnactive; tardy; sluggish; dilatory. 
The Trojans are not sfow 
To guard their shore from an eapected foe. Dryden, | 


San hee: not precipitate; ac with 
laity precip ting 


“a aa is merciful, sem to anger. 
Commay Prayer, 
He that is ew to wrath, is of great understanding. 


Prov. 
@ Behind in time: indicating o eve later 
than the trae time; aa, the clock or watch 
in alone, —7. Dow: heavy; dead. 
In tot lead 2 metal heavy, dull, and slew!) SAaak, 


a — contempt on account of ee 
pene spirit ; not lively; stupid: used 
of Periona or thin 
Wea rery dow ' e bowl whom he 
plised os slow." Farrar. 
each, one who is slow in movement: one 
ma eeeeiens in quickness or smartness ; 


de- 


gti iba a anaaani , but we hope | 


epee Sepblgree 


a Havuery, 


BYE, 
phttengne gres ace delay delaying, lingering, tardy, | 


pom xy ade. Slowly. [Poetical or colloq.] 
How rice this old moon wanes! Shad. 
How (115), 1. To delay; to retard. 
Iwonld I ienew not why it should be rictw'ad. Shad, 
2 Te decken in speed; as, to slow a loco- 


Dotire oF aLeamer. 
y wih ea nL To slacken in speed; as, the 


to slow. 
S, a. A lubber; an idle 


Pm wai sld’bak 
fellow: a loi r. *The slowbacks and lazie 
hones’ Dr. Favour. 


How -galted (sli. it ed) a. Slow in gait; 
moving aliuw! 

Slow -hound (slo/hound ), = A sleuth- 
y 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch: = g, go; 


pacinthy "applied to to. 


a slow eeseniay a | 


j, job; 


| eRe. 
Slow - paced (sld‘past), a. 





Slow -lemur (sl0'lé-mér), n. A species of 
lemur, the Lemur or Nycticebus tardigra- 
dus, and Loris stenopa of Illiger. It is an 
animal of small size, scarcely so large as a 





Show -lemur (£. or Mycticoebus fareigrodivs) 


cat, and has been so named from the slow- 
neasof its gait. It inhabits the East Indies, 
> ener ane arfaetivan ayo yew y 
ng ay sleepa c ng to a branc 
During et it prowls about in search of 
prey, which consists of pp pete tl and Kong 
sionally of small birds an 
Also called the Sloth of Ben 
a Lemur, 
(ali’ li), ade. 
of with moderate motion; not ait dive. 
th velocity or celerity; as, to wal 
) Not soon; not ina ttle time; not with 
advance; ually; tardily ; as, the 
buil ing Beocee 5 slowly a. country that 
rises slowly into importance. (c) Not hastily; 
not mane noe th precipitation; as, he 
rminea alow! 

Slow-match (alé‘mach), n. A match, con- 
sisting of some combustible,as cotton, hemp, 
tar, and the like, formed into a strand or 
rope and steeped in a solution of saltpetre. 
8och a match burns slowly and steadily, 


and is used for igniting a blast of gunpow- 


der and other purposes where the operator 
requires time to retire to a place of safety. 
Mowness (sld‘nes), mn, State or quality of 
| slow: (2) moderate motion; waut of 
speed or velocity. 
Swiftness and ffomness are relative ideas, J! aftr. 


(b) Tardy advance; moderate progression ; 
as, the alowness of an operation; slowness of 
growth or improvement. 


Tyrants use what art can to meieaes T the slot 
ior of death. een daber 


(c) Want of readiness or ee ne dul- 
ness 


Christ would not heal their infirmities because of 
the hardness and sfomwess of their hearts, Arutiey. 


(a) Deliberation; coolness; caution in decid- 
ng. (¢) Dilatoriness; tardiness; sluggish- 
n 


Having a slow 

eormotion; not awift; as, a slow-pacedl 

1orse,—Slow-paced lemur. Bee SLOW-LE- 
MU. 

Slows (sliz), ». pl. A disease prevalent In 
some of the western and southern states of 
America; milk-sickness (which see). 

Slow - sighted (sld'sit-ed), @. Slow to dis- 
cern. 


as, the entertainment | Slow-winged Gusingt). 4. Flying slowly. 


*Slow-winged turtle.’ 


(Colloq. ] — Slow Slow-worm (alé'werm),n. [From the slow- 


ness of its motion.] A name given to the 
blind-worm, the dnguir fragilts, Linn. See 
BLIND-WORM. 
Slub i aerate n. <A roll of wool drawn out 
and slightly twisted; a rove. 

} et alubbed ; 


pom i (alah vit. pret. ck PP ppr 
ibbing. To draw out and slightly twist, 
re wool; to form into sinlia. 

Slubber (slub’ér), », 1. One who slubs or 
who manages a slubbing-machine.—2. A 
slubbing-machine. 

Slubber (alub'ér), v.t. [A form of slabber, 
slobber.) 1. To daub; to stain; to cuver care- 
leasly; to obscure, 

There i no art that hath been more. . 
with aphorisming pedantry than the art of policy. 
; Al uifon, 
2.To sully; to soil. 


You must therefore be content to sfwider the glows 
of your ner ah el with this more stubborn and 
botercus expedition. Séut, 
8. To do lazily, imperfectly, or with careless 
hurry; toglur over. [Rare] 

Sladber not business for my sake. Shik, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Slud (elud), mn (Abbrev. from «udge 


In a slow manner: 


i hereat 





TH, then; th, thin: 


Slubber (slub’ér), c.f ‘To move or act ina 
slovenly, hurried manner, Milton. |Rare.) 

Slubberdegullion (slul'ér-dé- gal --on), 7, 
Slubber, and Prov, E. gullion, E. cullion, a 
ow mean wigiel. A dirty mean mrp ay 


‘Base alubberdeguillion.' Hudibrax. (Low | 
Slubberingly slub’ér-in -li), adv. In a 
ner. {itare or a hurried and imperfect mnan- 
ner. 


Slub -pilly, Slubbing-machine (slub’- 
ing-bil-, slub’ing-ma-shéu), n A machine 
used in spinning factories fur drawi ag 
the rolls of ee and slightly twisting 
Bee SLUB, vt. 

-] In 
ning: a term given to tle water and mud 
mixed together which runs off in washing 
some minerals, Weale. 

Slu (aluj),a. [A form of alutch, alich, 

, softened forms corresponding to L.G. 
slick, D, a#lik, alijk, dirt, mire, allied to 
E. sleek. The double forms sludge, slutch 
are paralleled Os fg grutch; smudge, 
emutch.)] 1. M mire; soft mud. 


A dragygled mawkin, thou, 
That tends ber bristled yrunters in the Sf etre, 
i ery cow, 
2 Small floating pieces of ice or snow. 


Kane. 

Bludge-door, Sludge-hole (sluj’ddr, elu 
hél), mn. A closed opening in a steam- ‘baller 
by which the matter deposited at the bot- 

w | gn can tatuyery out. Aas ‘ 

udger (5 r), ™ n fron instrument 
for abs in sludge or quicksand. 

Bludgy (sluj'i), a. Miry; slushy, 

moe mae udz),n. pl. In wining, half-roasted 


ates (sit), v.t. pret. & pp. slued; ppr. sluing. 
[Perhaps Icel. sniia, to turn, tu twist, with 
change of n tol) 1. Naut. ‘to turn round, 
as a mast or boom about ite axis, without 
removing it from its place,—2 To turn or 
twist about: often followed by round anid 
naed reflexively. Written also Slew. 

They laughed and sfwed themsefoes round. Dichers 


Slue (sli), vi To turn about; to turn or 
swing round: often fullowed by. rowna, 
Slue-rope (sli'rop),n. Nawd. a rope applied 
for ym Parnas a spar or other object in o re- 
erat 

slug (slug), n. [Akin to slack or alowch. It 
seems to thre been originally an adjective 

te a verb: 0. E. slogge, to linger or fall be- 

nid, alvgge, slow, sluggish. As the name 

te an animal it is sh rap) by D. alak, 

alek, a slug orsnail] 1. A slow, heavy lazy 

fellow; o slug Shak.—24 A binder: 

ance; obstruction. Bacon.—a The popular 

name of the mullases or snails of the family 

Limacidm, consisting of slell-less snails very 

injurious to the scriculturtst and horticul- 

turist. Several species inhabit Britain, all 

of which subsist on leaves, roots, and vege- 

tables. The most conmon is the Linar 

agrestis, or common slug, of which ee 

are several varieties, ich devour the 

young shoots of turnips, wheat, and indeed 

all kinds of grain and vegetables, frequently 

to aruinous extent. See SEA-SLUG, 

Shug (slug), 1. peretayys from the root a 
aay. Prov. E. slog, to strike heavily. ] 
cylindrical, cubical, or i ularly nod 
ah ip (slug) t used for th e saan arge of a gun. 

slug), v.i To play the sluggard; to 
hy to be dull or inert. 
Anather sleeps and s/ags both night and to 


/~Blugt (slug), ct 1 To make slugatah. Mil 
fon,—2. Tu retard; to hinder. 


| Slug (slug), wf To load with « slug or 
slugs, AS & 
Slugabed pe ‘a-bed), m. One who in- 
dulges in ying et a mapeety : Sage 
assert bern), a. singge, slow, 
lazy, and the Bufix-ard.] <A person habitu- 
ally lazy, idle, aud inactive; a drone. 
Go to the ant, thou séugpgerd; consider her wart 
and be wise, Prov, vi, 6 


saneard (slug’ard),@, Sloggish; lazy. Shak 
Shigraniize (slug‘ard-iz), v.¢. Tomake lazy. 
*Dully auggardized at home." Shak. [Rare | 

Sluggardy ' (' (slug’ird-i), a The state of a 

sluggard, Gower. 

Sluggish (slug'ish),@. [From alwg.] 1. Ha- 
bitually idle and lazy ; indolent; slothful: 
dull; inactive; as, a. luiggiat man,—2 Slow; 
having little motion; aa, a ugytah river or 
stream. —3, Inert; inactive; liaving no power 
to move itself. 

Matter beth, Suproh and inactive hath no power 
to stir of move itee I ead ward, 
4 Dull; tame; stur id. ‘Sosluggish a conceit.” 
Milton.—Jnert, Inactive, Sluggish, See wn- 


w, wig; wh, whig;. ahi azure. --See KEY. 
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der INERT.—SyYw, Idle, lazy, slothful, indo- 
lent, dronish, slow, dull, drowsy, inactive, 


inert, 

£1 (slug’ish-li), ade. Inaal re 
manner; lazily; slothfully; drowsily; i 
slowly, Milton. 


preg (slug’ish-nes), mn. State or 
of being sluggish: (a) natural or 
Habiteal Indolence or laziness; sloth; dul- 
ness: applied to persons, b) Inertness; 
want of power to move: applied to inani- 


mate matter, (c) Slowneas; as, the sluggish-— 


slug : + alu Sluggish. 

ugey ¢ (slug’i). a. u 

$1 i In mining, half-roasted 
ing Welton nl ao Sluda. a 

siug-snail (slug’snal), n», A kind of snail; 


Sinice (sls), [D. eluys, sluie, Dan. aluse, G. 
schleuse, from O.Fr, excluse, Fr. éelnae; LL. 
exclusa, ‘trom L. excludo, ezelurum, to shut 
ont, to exelude—ez, out, and claudo, to sbut. 
Probably directly from the Dutch.] 1. A 
contrivance used for the purpose of closing 
4 Oe lating the pacers of a consider- 
y of water m one level to an- 

ord a water-way provided with a gate or 
other contrivance by which the flow of water 


is controlled; a food-gate. Sluices are ex- | 


petrevens used in hydraulic works, and ex- 
t 
according to the pu which they are 
intended to serve. They regulate the a 
age of water into and out of canal locks 
and are much used in the hydraulic arra 
ments connected with irrigation works, 
&c. In mill-streames sluices serve to kee 
back the water when the mill is at rest an 
to regulate the supply when the mill is going. 
2. In steam-engines, the injection-valve by 
which the water of condensation is intro- 
duced into the condenser.—3%. A tubulure or 
Eps through which wateris directed at will. 
. Ae 4. The stream of water issu- 

eo through a Acod. -gate.— 5. Any vent for 
water. 

Two other precious drops, that ready stood, 

Fach in their crystal s/wire, be ere way Fe fell 

Kise ‘il. dbfdltow, 


6 An opening; a source of supply; that 
through which anything flows. 


Each sfwice of affluent fortune open'd soon. 1, Harte, 


Sluice (sliis), v.f. pret & pp. sluiced; ppr 
sluicing. 1. To open a flood-gate or ‘sluice 
ison: bo let in a copious flow of water on; 
as, to sluice a meadow, 

A broad canal 

From the main river sfivived. 
2, To wet or lave abundantly. 
He dried his face and neck which he had been 

siuicing with cold water. De Quducey. 
3. To scourout or cleanse by meansof sluices; 
as, to alutce a harbour.—4. To emit as by a 
sluice; to let gush out. [(Rare.] 
out hia innocent soul through 

die Et aaw eat) nthe eo 
« sliis'git), m. e gate of a 

sluice: ie dar a flood-gate. 

Sluice-way (slie’wi), ». An artificial pas- 
a or channel into which water is let ie 
sluice. 


Tennyron 


streams of 


af (slis'i), a. Falling in streams, as from 
. sluice, 
And oft whole sheets descend of s/wicy rain. Deyaien 


Slum (slum),n. (Comp, slump, boggy ground ] | 


A low, dirty, back street of a city, especially | 


such a street inhabited by a poor criminal | 


population; a low neighbourhood; as, the 
sluma of Whitechapel and Westminster. 


He lives in a dirty ey Dvchers 

Close wie the A Ate f Westminster there lie 
concealed la and courts and alleys 
and oi irees, Corpwinal Nirman. 

Slumber (slum’bér), oi [A. Sax. slumerian, 
from alumea, slumber, Dan. sluntre, D. elwi- 
meren, G, schlummnern, to sleep or sinvaber, 
As to insertion of b, comp, number, Ausmble, 
1. To sleep lightly: to doze. 

He that keepeth Israel shall neither s/umdAer nor 
sleep. Bs. cum, 4 
2 Tosleep. Slumber is used as synonymous 
with aleep, pArtloniarsy in the poetic and 
eloquent style. 

If Sleep ane) Death be truly one, 
a every spirit'’s faded bloom 
h all its intervita!l gloom 

In Hae 


ong trance should ila mber om, 
Treayren, 
5. To bein a state of negligence, eloth, sn- 
pineness, or inactivity. Young. 


Pent Greek patriotiom siawederred for centuries till 
it blazed out grandly in the Liberation War of 1821-5. 
Prof, Riackir. 


— 


Fite, far, fat, tall; mé, met, hér; 


at variety in their construction, | 


* Sluiced | 
+=Slumpy fang i}, a. 


a | Slung (slung), pre, an me PP. of ali. 





pine, pin; 


Slumber (slum'bér), vt. 1. To bg ae sleep. 
*'T'o sluraber his conscience." Sir H, Wotton. 
2. To stun; to stupefy. [In both uses rare 
or obsolete. ] 
Then he took up the sfuesder'a senseless corse, 


Spenser, 
Slumber (slum'bér), nm. 1. Light aleep; sleep 
not deep ur sound. 


from slumber it shall settle into a deep and long sleep, 


2 Sleep; repose, ‘Rest to my soul, yor 
aluinber to (ch eyes’ Dryden. 
Slumberer (elum'bér-ér), n. One that slum- 

Rl adhe a sleepe 

Slumbering | alum’ bér-ing), » State of 
aleep or repose. 

Ina dream, in a vision of the night, when decp sl 

falleth upon men, in alban, u aire the ed. 3 


b xuxili, 15. 
Slumberingly (#lum'bér-ing- ade. In a 
slumbering manner. 
um (slum' bér-les), a. Without 
manrnert sleepless, ‘My slumberleas lead," 


Slumberous (slum bér-us), a Inviting 
or causing sleep; scpuiticerci ‘While 
pensive in the alumberous shade." Pope. 
‘The slumberons Le rag Ba ol ee water." 
W. Black. Written also Slum 


|—~Slumbery (slum’‘bér-i), a. Sinmberdcs! tak- 
in pace ere: sleeping. "This slumbery | 
agitation.’ Shak. 


itictroms (slum’brus), a. Same as Slum- 


berous. 
Soon was he quicted to sfwireur rest. A rags 


siamp P erylag v.i. [Perhaps of imitative 
mt comp. Dan. shunape, to stumble 
ight upon, wlurnpr, chance, hazard.) To 
fall or sink suddenly when walking on a sur- 
face, as on ice or frozen ground, not arene 
enough to bear the person; to walk wil 
sinking feet; to sink, as in snow or mud. 
‘That the man may slump throngh . 
where the boy would have skimmed the sur- 
face in safety." oJ. A. Lowell 
The latter walk on a bottomless quag, into which 
ee they may s/nerp, farrom, 
ere (on the has feoked the dainty foot-print of a cat; 
here Soe has a a on you like an amateur 
Watchman to see is right, PN Py, warms 
about in the mealy treachery. RL Lewell, . 


Slump (slump), n. 1. A boggy place; soft 
swampy ground; a marsh; aswamp. [Scotch 
and provincial English. 2 The noise made 
rf Bis ia falling into a hole or slump. 


slump (stump), n, [Dan. slump, a lot, 
a number of thi > indiscriminately; Sw. 
slumpa, to acd th ange in block; D. slormp, 
a mass, a heap.) The gross amount; as, to 
take things in the alwmp. 

Slump (slump), v.¢. To throw togetherintoa 
aitigle lot or masa; as, to slump the work or 
charges. 

The diferent 


ups . 
together under 


. are exclusively snes, 
sense. al 


Ser I. fa 
Marshy; swam 
easily broken through [Provincial 


lish and Scotch. ] 


Slung-shot (slu A TOUS 
weapon, used ad striking by rowdies in 
America and elsewhere, consisting of a 
metal ball slung to a short strap or chain. 

Slunk (slungk), pret. and PP. of alink, 

Slur reg t. . ret & pp. slurred; ppr. 
pS ey (Prov. E. slur, thin mud, Icel. 
Ath, the offal of fish; LG. slurren, to trail 
the feet, D, sloren, slevren, to drag along 
the ground, to do negligently or carelessly.) 
1. To soil; to sully; to contaminate; to pol- 
lute; to tarnish. 

impodently afer the if wr _* no 

A Lc A ronaantic iar ar 
2 To disparage by insinnation or ‘ade? 
to depreciate; tocalummniate; to traduce; to 
asperse; to speak slightingly of. 

And how men sive him, saying all his force 

Is melted into mere effeminancy. Tenoyrom. 
3. To pase lightly over; toconceal, to render 
obscure. 
With perinds, points, and tropes he murs gar crimes. 


4.+To cheat, origi oully by slippi ing orsliding 

adie in a cular way: an gam bl 
nan! hence, to trick; to cheat in gene 
‘To slur men of “Pg they fought for.’ 
Hudibras.—5. To pronounce in an indistinct 
or sliding manner.—6. In music, to sing or 
paces in a smooth, pliding style; lo 
notes into each other. —7 pte Lead 
blur or double, as an impression from type; 
to nacule. 


ndte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byl; 


Slur (slér), n. 1 A mark or stain; sligt 
reproach or ; a stigma. 

No one can rely opon such an one, either wi 
safety to his affairs or without as/wr to hu repat 
fiom, South, 


2.4 A trick; an imposition. ‘Some fing'rin 
trick or eur.” S. Butler.—& In mume, th 


smooth blending of two or more notes no 
From carelessness it shall settle into r/nwrter, and toar! 


on the anme degree; also, a curved 
-—~ ) connecting several notes of differen 
egree, indicating that they are to be player 

or sung in a emoeth, gliding manner. 
slurred (slérd), a. In iusic, marked witl 
aslur; performed ina smooth, gliding style 
like notes marked with a slur. 

Slurry an vt. [From slur.) To dirty 
- amear. n) “ovinci rit! ; of. shai 

ni. orn 
.- vag Sy or watery mire; soft mud; 


ante soak up all the s/urh and soil of fife 
With sohencd wolces ere we come 10 yes. 


Sroeaing. 
2 Snow ina state of as eat wet, half 
melted snow.—3. A mixture of and 
other materials for Scaatty ot —4& Th 
refuse fat or grease y of enlt meat 
skimmed Beh amen Nang Uculery 

6. A mixture of white- and lime 
shew lt oe bright parts of machinery an 
covered revent them rusting. 

Slush (all »oe 1 weut, Lo Keowee Ses 
slush, a8 a mast.—2 To lave cone hly; as, ti 
slush a floor with water. [Familiar.}—& Ti 
cover witha mixture of white-lead and lime 
as the bright parts of machinery. 

Slush-bucket (slush’buk-et), 1. Newt. j 
bucket kept in the tops to grease the masts 
sheets, doc., psig eteepe be . 

Blushy (slush’t), a, Consiatin mud 
or of snow and water; rearnaniin ush. 

Slut (slut), 1. (Dan. slutte, sfatia. o elut,; 
slattern; D. . a slut, a sloven; Prov 
a. achlutte, a slovenly ‘WORnAn: perhaps lit 
a tattered woman, D. set, a rag, Dan. elal 
loose, flabby. Bee SLATTER.) 1. A Wom 
who is uegligent of cleanliness, and wh 
suffers her person, clo furniture, &@c 
to be dirty or in disorder: the correlative ¢ 
sloven.—2. A name of slight contempt for 
eae fats 

cin 
our Aprons cine S you're not oathable, 
Anhough Th I know you'll swear, Shab. 
&. A female dog; a bitch. (United States 
4? A servant girl; a drudge. 
Our littl Susan is a most admirable ant = 


pleases us mightily, doing more service 
the others. 


Blutch (aluch), 2. bee xis mire; alos) 
Hh ldlspie ee 
techy (sluch'l), a. 1 siny; slushy. [Provi 


a al i, fish. 
(slith‘hound), ». Same 1: 


Sluth-h 
Slewth-how nl. 

BSluttery (slut’ér-i), nm. The character an 
practices of a slut; neglect of cleanline 
and order; dirtiness of clothes, rooms, fu 
niture, or provisions. 


Our radiant queen hates sluts and s/ittery. Aad 


Bluttish (slut'ish), a. 1. Like a slut or wh 
is characteristic ofa slut; not neat orcleanl 
dirty; devoid of tidiness or neatness; as, 
sluttish woman; a sluftivh dress. —2 Eelon 
ing to a b saan of loose behaviour; merets 

cious, [Rare] 

Siuttishly slut‘ish-li), ade. In oa sluttis 
manner; y sligently: dimtily. 

Sluttishness (slut’ish-nes),. The qualité 
or practice of a slut; negligence or dirtine 
of je furniture, and in domestic affai 


rally. 
l O.E. slye, alie, slee; Teel 
5 ean L.G. aon. Dan. sft, ber = ech 
gly. Hence aleight.) 1. Meanly artful Be 


| sidijous: crafty; cunning; proceeding 


derhand ways: applied to persons or 
as, a wy MAD OFT y; a sf trick. ae. “ee 
and subtile craftiness.’ 
ely, insinuating Jacks." Shak. —2 Wil, 
cautious; shrewd: in a good sense. 
hath susce Gian os 
And long experience wise nd ae 


3. Using good-humoured and innocent wil 
or stratagems; arch; knowing; as, a ely r 


The captaln (who had heard all about it from | 
wile) was wondrous sfy, I p yes. 3 
winether she expected anybody 09 i 

het her elo, expetied anybody to meet = 
44 ca ables fine; slight; slender, ‘Lids d 
vised of substance sly.’ Spenser. —On b 


y, Bo. fey. 





oil, pound; _ ti, Se. abune; 


SLY 


ay, or sometimes by the aly, in a sly or secret 
maaner, secretly. 

Rer aot... cuntinually gazed at Hetty's charms 
by the sty George Fitct. 
—Cunniag, Artfnl, Sly. See under Cun- 
yING mute ra at : cite Sp 

¢(af)} For y. Cunningly. Spenser, 
By aos (bots), mn (Sly, and D. boetae, 
ports, atrick,a prank.) A sly, cunning, or 
wagesh person. § [(Colloq.) 
The frog called the lary one several times, but in 
vain; there was po such thing as stirring him, though 
the tiy-dects heard wel! enowgh al) the wale. 


aatinem. 
Siyly (fli), ade. In a sly manner; cun- 


ungly; insidiously; wilily; arclily. See SLILy, 


(ali’nes ), ni. e quality of being 
, artful secrecy; cunning: craftiness. 
Giypet (slip), =. ack D, aluipdeur, a 


secret door, auiphol, a corner to creep into, 
fromeluipen.to sneak ) A passage between 
twowalls Briffon. 


pee lips, from ot eee taste, 

avour, D. smaal, Dan. mag, G. geechmack, 

tu, savour, relish: L) emaken, Dan 

mage, G. chmecken, to taste. In senses 3 

and 4 the word to be onomatopoetic, 

and perhaps its origin in al! senses may be 
werplained; comp. D. smak, a smacking 
pole auch as is ¢ in eating: D. smakken, 
tommack the lips.) 1 To have a taste; to 
be tinctared with any particular taste. ‘It 
mectet like pepper.” Aarret,—2, To have 
a tincture OF Gannae infused; to show the 
or influence of any character, qua- 
, or the like: often followed by of. 
Af ects. lage: mmart of this vice, 8 8=SAad, 
Scrange was the sight and searching of the time. 
Jr sem, 

3 To make s noise by the separation of the 
es after tasting anything.—4. To kiss 
achee cumpression of the lips, so as 

tomake a sound when they separate; to kiss 

a tiga *She kissed with emacking 


y. 
tack (smak), vf. 1. To kiss with o sharp 


The cxrled wh: Is suck " b 
Yadowatnen aaitsishs iene ae 


£ To make a sharp noise hy opening the | 


moath ‘Smacking his lips with an air of 
tueflable relish ° ‘Sir W. Scott —3. To make 
atharp noise by striking with: to crack: as, 
fo nasck a whip, —4. To give a sharp stroke 
bo, ws with the palm; as, to smack the face. 
Smack (anak ha L yo taste or flavour; 
vor: tincture; as, medi 
sack of oplans aliout it. 


Your tordshin, bh oot clean past your th 
hath yet some of age in some relish of 
the salness of time. = exe Sd, 


A rmect of a Homan Life lies in the Tailor; its 
wid urnggies towards beauty, dignity, freedom, wic- 
tory. Carivie, 

2 Pleasing taste. Terer.—3. A small! quan- 

Sia bison sey come 
: mi, A alight or super- 

ficial knowledge ; a smattering. 

New be bath a smisich of all neighbouring lang: 


$ A loud kiss — 6 A quick sharp noise, as 


arelished taste or in a hearty kiss; a — 


nr noise male by any instrument, as a 
(He) kiss'd hes lips with soch a clamorous senoct 
That at the parting all the church did echo, Sum. 


‘ A quick smart blow, as with the flat of 


thehand; a slap. Josh 
Smack (smak), ace. 
manner, as if with a smack or slap. 
3 wy in my eth ee 
af a Py Pa | fF. 
~Smackemooth, openly; without obstruc- 


Smack (mak), a. [I). and L.G. smek, Dan. 
amakte, G. schimacte, a smack, the same 
word, with chance of m to m, as A. Sax. 
mse, Icel. snekija, a ship, so called from 


ie suake-like rance.) <A large sloop, 
vith a epeail and a running bowsprit, 
the coasting and fishing 


Snachor (amak’ér), mn. L One who smacks 
or loud kiss (In both senses 


familiar 
Scsacheringt («mak’ér-ing),n. (From smack, 
fo beve a taste of flavour.) A smattering. 


(amak'ing), a. Maki sh 
Smacking é 5} S. ng a sharp 


cine has a | 


Ina sudden and direct 


Give we a man who is always pumping his dissent | 
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Smaik (smik),n. [Icel, smeykr, smeykinn, 
mean-spirited, timid.) A puny fellow: a 
silly fellow; a paltry rogue. (Seotch.] 

Ki (smal-kal‘dik), a, Pertainin 
tu Smalkatden in Central Germany,—Smal- 
kaildie League, a league entered into at Smal- 
kalden in 1531 by nine Protestant princes 
anid eleven free cities for the mutual de- 
fence of their faith and political indepen- 
dence against the Emperor Charles V.— 
Smatkaldie Articles, the articles drawn by 
Luther and signed by the theologians pre- 
sent at Smalkalden in 1537, the principal 
object of which was to serve as a represen- 
tation of the Protestant faith to the council 
announced to be held at Mantua. 

Small (smal), a ([A. Sax. enial, smal, LG. 
and D. «mal, G. achmal, Goth. smals; Se. 
mad’, Dan. and Sw. emaa, Loel. smudi(r), these 
latter being contracted forms, Probably 
from root mal (for mar) with strengthen- 
ing s, seen also in meal, mellow, mild, &e. } 
1. Little in size; not great or large; of minute 
dimensions; diminutive; as, a wall house; 
asimall horse; a «mall farm; a small body; 
wll particles, 

The smaiies! twine may lead me. Sak, 
A serail drop of ink, 

Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps wultions, Grae, 

yror, 

2. Little in degree, quantity, amount, dura- 

lion, or number; as, anall improvement; 

amall acquirements;: the trouble is «mail. 


‘This small inheritance.’ Shak, ‘Within so | 


anallatime.” Shak. 
The army of the Syriats came with a reeds com- 
pany of men. 2 Chr. axiv, 24. 
There arose no serel! stir about that way. 
ACES KIX. 2. 
8. Being of little moment, weight, or impor- 


tance; trivial; insignificant; petty; trifling; | 


as, it ia a emall matler or thing; a small 
subject. —4, Of little genius or ability; petty; 
insignificant. 
Sena! pocts, reeai! musicians, 
Small painters, and still reader sar OTP 
. Harte. 
§. Containing little of the principal quality, 
or little strength; weak; as, snall r.— 
6. Applied to the voice: (a) fine; of a clear 
and high sound. 
Thy sora 


ipe 
Is a6 the maiden's ongan, shirill ssl cate Shak. 


(>) Gentle; soft; faint; not loud. "After the 
fire a still small voice.” 1 Ki. xix. 12 — 
7. Characterized by littleness of mind or 
character; evincing litthke worth; narrow- 
minded; sordid; selfish; ungenerous; mean; 
base; unworthy. 

A true delineation of the ratiert man is capable 
of interesting the greatest man. Cartyle, 

The kolehet 

Step with all grace, and not with half disdain 

Hid under grace, as in a sevadier tine, 

But kindly man moving among his kind. 

Tenmyron, 
—Smaill debts, in law, in England, such debts 
a5 are usually sned for in the county courts. 
In Scotland, delta under £12, recoverable 
by summary process in the sheriff court — 
Sinall debt court, a court for the recovery 
of small delta: in’ England, the county 
courte; in Scotland, the sheriff courts. — 
Small fruits, fruits raised in market gar- 
dens, such as strawberries, raspberries, and 
the like.—Small hours, Sce under Hover. 

Small (smal), n. 1. The small or slender 
part of a thing: as, the small of the leg or 
of the back. Shak.—Simall of an Raher 
that part of the shank immediately under 
the stock.—2Z pl. Small-clothes; breeches. — 
3. pl (University slang.) The ‘little go,’ or 
previons examination; as, to be plucked 
Or one’s smalls, 

‘IT have been cramnting for sesaffr, Mrs. Dodds 
contrived to sigh interrogatively. gum who under- 
stood her every accent, reminded her that * sewve/fr* 
was the new word for * little go." C. Reade. 


Bmall (smal), vf. To make little or lesa. 
Bmall (smgl), ade. 1. Ina sinall quantity 
or degree: little ‘Tt small avails.’ Shak.— 
2 With a clear and high sound, 
She has brown hair and speaks sena// like a woman. 


an. 

3. To or in small particles: as, sugar pounded 
emali—4. Timidly; as, to sing small, that 
is, speak humbly from fear. [Collog.] 
Smiallage (smal aj). (Small, and Fr. ache, 
smallage, from L. apium, parsley.] A name 
for the celery (A pium grapeolens). 
Small-arms (smal'irmz), n. pl A general 
name for rifles, carbines, pistols, &c., os 





SMART 





Small-clothes (smal kliruz), vw. pl The 
male nether garment, as breeches or trou- 
sers; amalla. 

Bmall-coal (sm~l’k4l), ». 1. Little wood 
coals that used to be sold to light fires. Gay. 
2 Coals not in lumps or large pieces. 

Small - craft (smal'kraft), mn. <A vessel, or 
vessels in general, of a small size. 
mall - (stnal TH) nm. Small creatures 
collectively; young children; persona of no 
importance. [Col oa) 

8 -hand (smalhand), ». The hand of 


mall 
writing used in ordinary correspondence, os 
distinguished from text or large hand. 


8 (smallish), a. Somewhat small 
as (smpl’nes),n The state or qua- 

lity of oe small; as, (2) littleness of size 
or extent; littleness of quantity: as, the 
smallness of a fly or of a horse; the emall- 
neers Of a hill. (5) Littleness in degree; as, 
the smaliness of trouble or pain, (c) Little- 
ness in force or strength: weakness: as, 
emallness of mind or intellectual powers. 
(d) Fineness; softness; melodionsness; clear- 
ness; as, the smaliness of a female voice. 
(¢) Littlenesa in amount or value; as, the 
emnallness of the sum. (/) Littleness of im- 
portance; inconsiderableness; aa, the simall- 
ness Of an affair. . 

Small-pica (emal-pi'ka), ». In printing, a 
size of type between long-primer and pica. 

Bmall- pox (smyl'poks), m. An exanthe- 
matic disease, consisting of a constitutional 
febrile affection and a cutaneous eruption. 
The cutaneous eruption is first a papule, 
the top of which becomes a vesicle and then 
a pustule, and finally forms a thick crust, 
which slougha after a certain time, often 
leaving a pitorecar. This disease ia pro- 
pagated exclusively by contagion or infec- 
tion, and is very dangerous especially in 
subjects that have not been vaccinated. It 
is called technically Variola. It ia distin- 
guished into the discrete and confluent, im- 
plying that in the former the pustules are 
py separate from each other, and that 
n the latter they run much into one another. 
See COW-POX, VACCINATION, 

Small-reed (empl'réd), » A British plant 
of the genus Arundo, the A. Calamagrostiz, 
pokey ows in marshes and molest woods 


ath eg 
Smalls (smalz), n. zl See under SMALL, n. 
Small - stuff (smal'stuf), n. Nout. a term 
applied to spun-yarn, marline, and the 
emiallest kind of ropes. 
Small-talk (smal’tak), n. 
tion; gossip. 

In the tea-room, and hovering round the card- 
tables, were a vast numiber of queer old ladies and 
decrepid old gentlemen, discussing all the semai- 
fa/é and scandal of the day, with a relish and gusto 
which sufficiently bespoke the intensity of the plea- 
sure they derived from the otcupation.  Jichens, 


Small-wares (smal'warz),n. p!. The name 
given to textile articles of the tape kind, 
narrow bindings of cotton, linen, silk, or 
woollen fabric; plaited sash-cord, braid, &c. ; 
also, to buttons, hooks, eyes, and other 
anal “7 mali. aah » Ina itll tit 

BSmally (sm@l'li), ade. Ina le quantity 
ordegree; with taiutencea Ascham_ (Rare, | 

BSmalt (smalt), nm. ([It. emalto, a name given 
to different bodies which are used as coat- 
ings in a melted or liquefied state and aub- 
sequently harden, from G, schmelz, enamel, 
metallic glass, from schmelzen, to melt, to 
smelt.) Common glass tinged of a fine deep 
blue by the protoxide of cobalt. When re- 
duced to an impalpable powder it is em- 
ployed in papune, ad prntee upon earth- 
enware, and to give a blue tint to writing- 


per and linen, &c. 
aenitine posal ta). n. Gray cobalt; tin- 
we cobalt; consisting of arsenic and co- 
t. 
Smaltz (smalts), n Same as Smale. 

t (amar‘ag),n. [Gr. smaragdos, an 
emerald,a bright nstone.) The emerald. 
This name was given by our older writers 
to various bright green transparent stones 
besides our emerald, as beryl, jasper, mala- 
chite, &e. 

e (sma-rag'din), a [L. emarag- 
dinus, from Gr. emaragdos, Bee SMARAGD. | 
Pertaining to emerald; consisting of emer- 


Light conversa- 


ald or resembling it; of an eme green. 
Smé ite (sma-rag’dit), » <A mineral, 
called also green diallage. 


BME (emirt) n. [0.E. emarte, smerte, 
noun, adjective, and verli; A. Fax. eveortan, 
to smart, tu feel pain; D. smart, emert, LG. 
smart, Dan. emerte, G. achmerz, pain, ache; 
allied to Rus. smert, Lith. swertix, death, 
being from a root smard, seen in L. mordeo, 





brisk sound : a8, a smacking | distinguished from cannon. 

breve. ‘Then gives a smacking buss, and | Small-beer (sml'bér),n, A species of weak 

ice "No words Pope. beer. 

ch, chain; th. 8c. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr.ton; ng, sing: 1H, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SMART 





to ite (for amordeo), : eon y astrengthened 


form of the root of L. mers, death (whence 
wmortal)) 1, A sharp, quick, lively pain; a 


pricking local pain. as the pain from punc- | 


ure by nettles, ‘A burning amert in our 
flesh.” Abp. Tucker.—2. Severe pungent pain 
of mind; puogent yricf; as, the suiart of , 
affliction. 

Counsel mitigates the preatest seat. Spare, 


the smart.—4. A fellow that affects 
neas, briskness, and vivacity. [Cant.] 
Smart (smart),».i i 1.To feel a lively pungent 
pain 
pain, as from some piercing or irritating 
application; to be acutely painful. 
[have some wounds upon me, and they emere 
PF 
2. To feel a pongent pain of mind; to feel 
sharp pain; to suffer evil consequences; to 
pee a penalty; as, to smart under suffer- 
ngs 
He that is surety for a stranger shall srt.rr? Ps it. | 
Prov. xi 


Smart (smirt), @. 1. Causing a Hci local 
pain; pungent; pricking. 
How revert a lash that s - 
Pu cd peech doth give “7 a 
If unawares he gives too senor? a stroke 
He means but to correct, aul not provoke. 
Granville, 
2 Keen; severe; poignant; as, siart pain 
or sufferings.—3. Produc ing any effect with 
furce and vigour; vigorous; efficient; as, a 
aniart push: a waart blow, 


3. A contraction of Smart-money; as, to pay | 


After showers the stars shine smarter, Dryden, | 


4. Vigorous; sharp; severe; as, a smart skir- 
miish.— 6. Hrisk; fresh; as, a sart breeze.— 
u. Acute and pertinent; witty; as, a smart 
reply; a swart saying. —7. Brisk: vivacious; - 
live y: witty; as, a smart rhetoriclan. 
Who, for the poor renown of being sent, 
Would leave a sting within a brother's heaee 
nee f 
8. Dressed in a showy manuer: spruce. * 
"1 more than half believer!, just now, seeing you so . 
very siaart, sail Puch, * thuat you must be Fong to 
be married, Mark." Dickens, | 
9 Quick: active; iy ey clever; as, a 
emart business-mian. 10. Keen, 
as in Bae,“ yor' -niaking; dt rire 8 onable hon- | 
eaty : l able to take care of one’s own 
interests; as, Mr. 5. is a very emart man. | 
United States. | 
(amartu), cf. To make smart or 
spruce; to reniler brisk, bright, or lively: | 
nen with wp; as, go and snarten yourself 


Smartle (amir’ tl), ri 
Halliwell. (Provincial J 

& smiirt’li), adv, Ina smart man- 
(a) with keen oat ns, to ache 

yirardly. (b) Briskly; sharp : wittily. Pas § 

rics . riefly and amar y told.’ 

(e) Vigorously; actively. 

Short, severe, constant ries were set, and sonartiy 
pursed, Cdinrenada, 
(@) Showily; ina showy manner; as, smartly 
dresseil. 

Smart-money (smiirt’mun-i), 1. 1. Money | 
paid by a person to buy h melt off from 
sue Lopleasant chgagement or some pain- | 
ful situation. Hence, specifically (nuilit.), 
ay pane by a recruit before being sworn 
in to be free of his engagement.—9%. In law, 
exvessive or vindictive damages; damages 
in excess of the injury done. Such damayes 
are igo in cases of gross misconduct or 
cruelty on the part of the defendant — 
% Money allowed to suliliers and sailors for 
wounds and injuries received on service. 
85 (smurt'nes), ». The quality of 
being smart; as, (a) acuteness; pungency; 
kvenness ; : polanatn ‘yi as, the mnartiuecss of 
pain. (b) 
wews Of a bluw, (c¢) Liveliness: briskness; 
vivacity; wittinesa; as, the rmartness of a. 
reply or of a phrase. —HYN. Pungency, poig- 
sey turtness, sharpness, acuteness, keen- 
ess, quickness, viewur, liveliness, Lrisk- 
stom vivacity, wittiness, 
Smart-ticket (snuirt’tik- et),2. A certificate 
granted to a senmian when hurt, maimed, | 
or disabled in the service, showing that he 
is euititle! to smart-money, or an allowance 
oF wuunds or injuries received in the ser- 
view. 


To waste away. 


ner, 





to be the sent of a pungent local | 





ickness; vigour; a5, the snart- | Smear-dab (smér'dab 
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weigh through the influence of smile; comp. 
(i. schwiixe, Sw. sniisk, a dash, a blow. The 
word seems to be comparatively modern. 1] 
To break in pleces by violence; to dash to 
pieces; to crush. 

Here every thing & broken and sencshed tn pieces. 


' Bmash (smash), v.i 1. To go to pieces; | to 


be ruined; to fail; to go to utter wreck; to | 


hecome hankrupt: often with wp. [Colloq, ] 
2. Tu utter base coin. qm 
(smash), 1. A breaking to pleces. 
-(Collog.)—2. Ruin; destruction; hence, fail- 
ure; bankruptcy; as, his business has gone 
to emash; he male a smash last sottling- 
day.—3. loed brundy-and-water. ([Slanz.] 
Smasher (smash hig nn 1. One who or that 
which amashes or breaks.—%. Anything os- 
tounding, extraordinary, or very hae and 
unusual; anything that decides or settles a 
question; a settler. [Slang.}—3. One who 


pusses had mone slau ] 
Smashing: maachitie (smash'Ing-ma-shén), 
A press used by bookbinders for press- 


ting Looks. 
Smatcht (smach), 2. [A softened form of 
emack,] Taste; tincture. 


Thou art a fellow of a good respect, 
Thy life hath had some reusfcé of bonour in it. 


Aan &, 

Smatcht (smach), v.i. To have a taste; to 
smack. 

Smatter(smat'ér),v.i [For smacker(whence 
the old smackering), from «mack, a taste or 
small quantity of a thing.) 1. To have a 
slight taste, or a slight parece know- 
ledge. —2. To talk superficially or ignor- 
ant 

ye state affairs you cannot teeter Swif?, 

Smatter (smat’ ar. & vt. To a ignorantly 
or superficially about; to use in couversa- 
tion or quote ina superfi cial manner. 


In proper terms, such au men oer, 
When they throw out and miss the matter. 
Jf maltbras, 


'Smatter (smat'ér), mn. Slight superficial 


knowledge. 


All other sciences were extin 
empire, except only a smatier 


ret area durin 

ec astro 

Sr TF, Temple 

Smatterer(smat’ér-ér), ». One who hos only 
a slight superficial knowledge. 

Every senatterer thinks all the circle of arts con- 
fined to o the closet of his breast. fp, Hall. 

' Smattering (smat'ér-ing), n [Formerly 
euiackering. See SMATTER.] A slight sn- 
pertivial knowledge; as, to have asmattering 
of Latin or Greek. 

A quarrelsome man in a ah, © ally if he 
have poten a alight caatee tar of ‘yan Gs like a co- 
lick in the pruts, that tears and torments a whole 
township. fis, Hall, 

Bmear (amér), v.t [A. Sax. smerian, from 
smeru, grease; Icel. smyrjan, from snjer, 
grease, G. wehmieren, to smear, schineer, 
grenae.] 1. To overspread with anything 
uoctuous, viscous, or adhesive; to besmear; 


to daub; as, to smear something with oi], 


butter, pitch, te, ‘“Siear the sleepy grooms 
with blood.’ Shak. ‘Aves. of huge bulk, 
smeared ronnd with pitch." Milton.—2. To 


enil; to contaminate; to pollute. ‘Sineared | 


thus and mired with infamy.’ Shak, 

Smear (smér), n [A. Sax serv, grease. 
See the verb,] 1. A fat olly substance; oint- 
ment. [Rare.]—2 A spot made as if by 


some inclions substance; o atiin; a blot or | 


blotch; a patch. 
Slow broke the moon, 
All pag and rolling vaywwur, with no a 
But in its place a moving smear of ligh 
i r Smith. 


Smear-case (smér'kis), n. [D. sineer-kaax— 


suirer, grease, and keas, cliecse.] A pre- 
paration of milk made to be spread on bread: 
otherwise called Calfage-checse. (American. } 

4 A species of fint- 
fish allied to the founder andl sole; the 
Pleuronectes hirtns, or Miller's top-knot, 
found ecrasionally on our costs. 


8m (sméri), a. Tending to smear or 
soil; viscons ; adhesive. ‘Smeary foam." 
Rowe. [Rare, ] 


Smeath (sméth), n. Same as Sinew. 
Smectite («mek'tit), » 


[Frum Gr. smnektis, 
fuller’s curth, from eméchs, to wipe off, to 
cleanse,] An argillaceous earth, so called 
oer Rk its property of taking grease out of 
clot 


(emiirt’wéd), n. A name given gmeddum (smed‘'um), m= [A Seutch word, 


mart-weed 

to Polygontin Lydropiper, on account of its 
acrimony, Which produces smarting if ap- 
pli where the skin is tewler, It grows on | 
the aides of lakes and ditches. Called also 
Arad-euinrt, 


Smash (sninsli), vt. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


A. Sax. suiedeme, meal, fine flour.] 1. The 
powder or finest part of gruund malt; pow- 
der of whatever kind,—2%. Sagacit uick- 
ness of apprehension; apirit; mettle; liveli- 


ness. 
[Perhaps formed from \ Bmee (smé), nn. Bame as Sinew. 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 


this | 





SMELL-FEAST 


Smeeth} (sméth), v.¢. 
Wlacken with seuwt. 
Smeeth reget ee Wis smooth. [Provin 
cial English 


[ey am coat ie a. [Gr. neégma, 
from (ame. to lo, olf. ] as af 
— of soap; soapy; cleansing; de. 


Bmeir (amér), n. [A form of sweor.| A kind 


of half-glaze on pottery, made by adding 
commen galt to the ordinary glares 


To smoke; to rub or 


| Bmelite (smé'lit)n. A kind uf kaolin or por. 


celain clay, found in connection with pop. 
phyry in ungary. Tt is worked into orm 
ments in the lathe and pabslies, 9 ial 
Smell (smel), v.¢, pret. C pe. eas, 
pr. pr.émelling. [U.E. rnellen, om 

en, allied to L.G. emellen, ep meg to bam 
slow with a strong smoke, to emoke: BD 
smeulen, to smoulder; Dan. asnul, dust 
Ings 6 Comp., a5 to transference of mean 

G. riechen, to smell, ravch, smoke] 

To perceive by the nose, or by the olfar. 

= nerves; to perceive the scent of; aa, 

smell arose: tosmell perfumes. SMELL, 

n.) ‘Lemell the meadow in the * Tea 
nynon. 

1 seve! sweet savours and I feel soft thimgs Shad. 
2 To perceive as if by the smell; to detect 
by sagacity; to give heed to, * Lest she some 
subtle practice emell’ Shak, 

From that time forward I fn tri emai! 
of Gort and olin the srsal insane gdh 
—To eniell out, to a ont aby sagacity.—To 
smell a rat, See under KR 
Bmell eget ri. ts To sive out aonb 
perfume; to affect actory nerves; to 
affect the sense of melt 


The kin is but a man as T am; the-wiolet roel 
to linn as tdoes to me; all bis senses ove but bo 
‘uals cheedadene, Saban, 


2 To have an odour or cular scent: {ol- 


lowed by af, os to smell of smoke; to mel 
of musk, 7, lowever, may be sometime 
omitted. e smells April and May." ‘She 


ruvella aah bread and garlic,” Shak,—3 To 
pore particular tincture or smack of wy 
Ualit 
2 My unsoira name, the sustereness of ay Life, 
ed herder? pan pa 
Ad amet of calumny, Nese Shak 
4. To practise amelling; to exercise the seow 
of smell. Ex. xxx. 34. 

Smell (smel), n. 1. The sense or faculty by 
which certain qualities of bodies are pe- 
ceived through the instrumentality of the 
olfactory nerves; the faculty of perceiving 


by the nose; one of the five sensea ~The 
essential part of the or of emell consists 
of the expansion of the olfac nerves, 


the first or most anterior pair of nerves 
issu from the brain, whose minute 
branches are distributed just or the 
mucous membrane of way be nose. The air, 
passing through the nose, brings the effiu ria 
or odoriferous particles of es into con 
tact with the olfactory nerves, “the nerves 


tranamit the impression to the br 
means of which it is perceived by the 
The human organ of smell is less developed 
than that of some other mammalia, or even 
of birda Iw different animals the sense 
of smell is adapted chiefly to that lana 
substances on which they feed. In me 
choice of food, which is the main o ‘cee 
the sense of sinell, man a pene 
almost unconsciously, on tl ee al 
exercise the precaution of smell] ng ad 
they instinctively form a ju 
cording to the impression received. Th eat. 
ing also, much of that which is com 
attributed to the sense of taste de 
upon the odour of the food carried from the 
mouth to the nose.—2 The quality of any 
thing or substance, or emanation therefrom, 
which affects the olfactory organs; odour; 
scent; perfume; as, the «mel! of mint; the 
gmell of geranium, ‘The rankest con 
of villanous emell that ever offended pos 
ot sene!! in the gl is the 
cially he whi aiate doulte violet, whic Kpobtey dn ps 
year. Face, 
Syn. Scent, odour, perfume, fragrance. 


Smeller (smel’ér), » 1. One who smells, 


or perceives by the organs of smell. —2. One 
who gives one an odour or smell * Such 
nasty simnellers.” Beau, & FL—3S. The pose. 
[Pugilistic slang.) 
ype geen cape nd wg apn 
o fin uen an 
a parasite. s 


Smeiifeod Vitellia 
Smiles on his master for amealortwo. Ay. Hall. 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; fF, Sc. fey. 


| 





SMELLING 


2 A feast at which the guests are supposed | 


to teal upon the odours of the viands. 
(enel'ing) m 1. The sense by 
which “jours are perceived. 1 Cor. ril 17. 
© The act of one (emeFing-b nobly 4. JA bot. 
Bmelling-bottle (sme mn. 
te containing some eable or pungent 
sent, either lo please ur atimulate the sense 
af mmell 


=F; alts used for exciting the organs of 


doslt Joes (xmet‘les), a. 1. Not having the 
ene of ouell —2 Scentless; odourless; 

4. oo emell. 

ie 

ome! t orm o e 
gael! nate’: ‘A dosky loaf that smell 
af bome * Tennyson, 

Smelt (amelt),m =[A. Sax and Dan] 1.A 
wall bot delicious European paleqstens fish 

nus, 


-salts (smelingz-salts),n pl. Vola- | 


woler aboot the mouths of rivers. 

trey white colour, the head and body 
transparen 

: It inhabits fresh water from 


iaches 

Aagust to | r and after spawning returns 
to the wa When first taken out of the 
wut melts have a strong smell of cu- 
cmher, Called also Spirling, Sparling. 


The American amelt is the Gsmerus tire 





ges" 


Smelt (Onmeres ppm iad fh. 


dvew, which inhabits the coasts of New 
Encland —2¢ A gull; a simpleton. 
Tak what pou will, this is a very reeeit. 


feouw, & Ff 
_s. Jemait), ef. [A. Sax. emelfan, D. 
Dan. melts, [cel sinelta, G. schmel- 
Pri ‘fee Minne To melt or fuse, as ore, 
for the purpose of separating the metal from 
éeTirancous mibstances. 


Smelter (amelt'ér), m One who emelts 


Smaltery (smelt’ér-t), na. A house or place 
for amelting ores. 
Seale (smelt), n. A ih Booth name of the 
feb otherwise called bub, 
— (smelt ’ ing) na. The process of 
obtaining metals, as Iron, copper, lead, &c., 
trom their ores by the combined action of 
beat. alr, and fluxes. This operation re- 
quires to be conducted different Wy according 
wo the diferent metallic ores. In regard to 
rem, the ore, after having been roasted or 
calmed in a kiln, in order to drive off the 
water, sulphur, and arsenic with which it 
i more of lew combined in its native state, 
i subjected to the heat of a blast-furnace. 
aleog with certain proportions of coke and 
limestone, which latter serves as a flux. 
(se BLAST-FCENACE.) Copper fis reduced 
ai (nce from its oxides in shaft-furnaces (fur- 
Bice resembling blast-furnaces); but the 
eclpharcis must first be roasted, then 
wmeltel for matte by reducing in shaft or 
furnaces, again roasted. and 
sean amelted, and so on until a matte ia 
produced rich and pure enough to give raw 
doc after another roasting and 
seco isa is smelted Hege d 
from very pore Ena in one operation by 
a blast on the blast-hearth. It is also some- 
times roasted in a reverberatory furnace 
aid reduced in a shaft furnace. 

(amelt'ing- fér'niis), nm. A 
femace in which metals ore se from 
their ona See BLAST-FURNACE, and fever- 
Wratery furnace under REVENBERATORY. 

Smerkt earait rt Tw smirk. 

Gmerk’ (emérk). m= A smirk. 

cmerk,' Smerky t (sméerk, emérk’i), a. 
oly; # 

Smerlin 


"Daisies emeli-less, yot 


it, and is from 4 to 5 | 


nal re- | 


pruce. 
(smér'lin), nm A fish of the loach | 


tmily, Colitis aculeata, Linn. 


fnew isd), n [Perhaps for ice-mew; comp. 


~ ae co ange tre > mew-diver, | 
0 © Merganser 

family, Mevgelius albellus. The head, chin, 
_ Beck uf the adult male are white; at 
the tue wf the bill om each side there isa 


black patch which surrounds the eye, and 


Bmicker! (amik'ér), a. 
élegant, veat.) Gay; spruce; fine; amorous; | 


That in his love was wanton faine. J.retyr, 
Smickert (smik’ér), v.i. (From Smicker, a.] 
or wantonly. 


+= Smickering 


Smicket + (smik’et), n. 
Smickly + (smik’li), adv, 


Bmiddum-tails (smid'um-tilz). a. 


J 
| Bmift (emift),n A match of paper, or other 


ogens, 
Smilax (smi'inks) mu [L and Gr. smilax, 


|~* Smile 
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over the back of the head rims a green | 
a kind of crest with some | 
white elongated feathers. The back is biack, | 


streak, formin 





Smew (Meryeifier afhellusy. 


the tail gray, the wings black and white, 
and the enact surface pure white, pencilled 
with gra pay co the flanks The lengt ia from | 
15 ty 18 inches. It is found not only on the 

sea-shore but on inland sand ponils, 
anid feeds on small crustaceans, mol)tscs, 
and insects It is also called) the White 
Nun, Vare-widgeon, ond Smee. The hooded 
merganser (Merque evcullatns) is sometimes 
called the hooded smew. See MERGUS. 

[A. Sax. suicor, 


wanton. 
Heigh-ho, a rovirérer swalne 


To look appa Sy 
t (amik’ér-ing), nm. 
ER, a.) ring amorous invlination. 


We had a young doctor, who seemed to have 
Gamichering to our young lady. Dip peaiene. 


Dim. of smock, 
Smugly; trimly; 
aniorously. ‘What's that looks so amicklyf 
Foard. 
In 
mining, the sludge or slimy portion de. — 
posited in washing ore, Simmonds. | 
Karmic’ i), m. [See SMITHY.] A smith- 
ery or smith’s workshop. [Provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch. 


light combustible substance, for firing a 
of powder, as in blasting: a fiise. 
ti (smit) For Suite. Spenser. 
(smij-la'sé-&), ju. Asmall group of 
plants, usually united with Liliaces, from 
which they differ in their fruit bel a small 
instead of a capsule, and in their 
reticulated or net-veined leaves. They are 
mostly climbing planta, with woody stems 
and small flowers. They are foun: tn small 
quantities in moat parts of the world, eape- 
clally in Asia and North America, and are 
best known for the dluretic and demulcent 
powers of Smilaz Sarsay rilla, which alao 
exist in other species of the same genus. 
Their leaves are usually reticulated in ven- 
ation, thus differing from those of mono- 
ledonsingeneral ‘he vascular bundles 
in e root are arranged in wedges, whereas 
those of the stem are arranged aa In other 
ene 


bimiwind.] A genus of plants, type of the 
group Smilacem. The especies are ever- 
green climbing shrubs, of which a few are 
found in temperate, but the majority in 
warm and tro a regiona of both hemi- 
spheres. While 5. aspera is an inhabitant 
the south of Europe, those now must 
celebrated for yielding the different kinds 
of sarsaparilla are natives of South America, 
The S. medica js the Vera Cruz sarsaparilla; 
the 8. inalia, the Jamaica sarsaparilla; 
the S. china, Chitia-rhut, used as sarsapa- 
Trilla. fat ages peel host 
Sir t.1. pret are F; 
sniling Few anita: és atedile: mh ¢ 
smiles? Sw. Soils. 0.H.G. smielan, to smile; | 
from same root as Skr. ami, to langh, to 
emile.] 1. To express pleasure or slight 
amusement by a special change of the fea- 
tures, especially the mouth; to throw such 
an expreasion into the face: the contrary 
of to frown. 


Why, | can revite, and murder whiles I raise. 
Sita it 


Nor even the tenderest heart, and neat cur own, 
Knows half the reasons why we senile and i, 4 
nie, 
2. To express slight contempt by a look, 
implying sarcasm or pity; to sneer. 





eh. cha'n: 
Vou IV. 


éh, Sc. loch; g, Jo; 


J, Job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


[See SMICE- 







w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SMITE 


“Twas what I sail to Cragys Aga Child, 
Who prais'd my modesty and riled. Pope 
§. To look gay and joyous; or to have an 
2 Ape te such as tends to excite joy; as, 
e smiling spring. 
The desert revilrd, 
And paradise was open'd in the wild, = ute. 
4. To appear propitious or favourable; to 
favour. 
Then let me not pases 
Occasion which now seeler, Af uiron, 
Smile (emil), rt 1. To express by asimile; 
as, to winile a welcome; to sinile content. — 
2 With sade, the noun, as object. ‘Anil 
smile a hard set amille." Tennyson.— 3. To 
put on end to, to disperse or dispel ly 
siniling; to exercise influence on by smiling: 
with away, or a like modifying term. ‘And 
sharply smile thy sorrow dead." Youn 
"The evening beam that siniles the clouds 
away. Byron, 
No fair Hebrew boy 
Shall sale ateary my aiden blame, Jerry rere, 
4 To smile at; toreceive withasmile [Rare.] 
Soave you my speeches, as] were a fool Shad 
5. To wrinkle by smiling. [Rare,) 


He does sorte his face into more lines than are In 
the new tap. Sfoeir, 


Smile (emf), [See the verb.] 1. A pecu- 
liar contraction of the fentures of the face, 
which naturally expresses pleasure, moder- 
nte joy, approbation, or kindness: opposed 
ta frown, ‘Sweet intercourse of louks antl 
einiles.’ Milton.—2. Gay or joyous sppear- 
ance; ns, the emees of spring. —3 Favour; 
countenance; propitiousnesas; as, the wieiles 
of Providence.—4, A somewhat siniilar ex- 

ression of countenance indicative of satis- 
action, but combined with made Polen 
eal as contempt, scorn, &c. ; 
ul or derisive siile. ‘Silent watire 
oo weer disparagement." Tennyson.—5. A 
American slang. 
(smil'fyl), a. ull of smiles; emil- 


guilicless (smil’les), a2. Not having a amile, 
Smiler (smil’ér),1 One who smiles. “Thou 
faint smifer, Adeline.” Tennyson, 

ly (smil’ ing-li), adr. In a smiling 
laa with a smile or look of pleasure, 


Smilingness (smil‘ing-nes), nm State of 
being smiling. ‘And made ‘Sespalt a gil 


ingness assume. 


- Smiltt (emilt). eon did smell. 


Smirch (smérch). ct. [From the root of 


emear.] To stain; to smear; to soil; to 
smutech, 
CU... with a kind of umber revireh my face. Saud. 


Smirk (semérk), wi. [A Sox, «mercian, 
emearcian, to smirk or smile; from root af 
smile; comp. 0.G, emicren, smuelen, to smile. 
See SMILE.) To smile affectedly or wane 
tonly; to look affectedly soft or kind, 

The hostess smiling and ceaurfing, at ench new 


Guest was presenterl, was the centre of attraction to 
at hast of pounge dandves. find. 


Smirk (amérk), n, An affected smile; a soft 
look, ‘A constant emirk upon the face.’ 
Cheaterfielil. 

The bride, all nwiré: and Lilush, ae nie entered 
the room, _ Stl, 

Smirk (smérk), a. Smart; witiica Spenwer. 
[Provincial ) 

Siaiek (smérk’i), a, Same as Smirk. [T'ro- 
vincia 

Smit (smit), pp. of emife, Smitten. 

To wander where the Muses haunt 


Clear spring, or shady grove, or sammy boil, 
Serét with the love of sacral song. sf ritras, 


Smit (smi), vr.t. Toinfect, [Scotch.] 

Smite (amit), vf. pret, smote; pp, «mitten, 
emit; ppr. smifing, [A. Sax. siniftan, to 
aniite, to dash, pret. amdt; alan be-emlfan, 
to defile, pollute, infeet; D. “mmnijten, to hent, 
to kick, to cast or throw; Dan. smide, to 
fling, to pitch; G. sch ineiasen, to strike, to 
cast. Comp. smash. From this stem comes 
0O.E. smiffen, to defile, to infect; Sc. snuif, 
Prov. E. amitile, to infect with disease; also 
emt.) 1. Tostrike; to give a blow, as with 
the hand, something held in the hand, or 


something thrown; to heat; as, to ginite one 
with the fist; to mnife with a rod or witha 
ne, 


Whosoever shall serie thee on the right cheek, 
furn to him the other alsa, dit, ¥. 39 

2 To destroy the life of by heating or by 
weapons of any kind: to slay; to kill. 


And the men of Aj revote of them about thirty and 
men. Jash. ¥i & 
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SMOKE-PLANT 





% To blast: to destroy the life or rigour of, | smock- frock (smok’frok), n A garment of | 


as by a stroke or by some destructive visita- 
tion; as, to smite a country with pestilence. 
And the flax and the barley was smitten, Ex. be. 51. 


Time has laid his hand 
Upon my heart, gently, not seating it. Leagfellow. 
4. To afflict; to chasten; to enya 
Let uz not mistake God's goodness, 
because he sealers ua, that we are Tesaken hin 
§. To strike or affect with passion. 

See what the charms that seve the simple ae 
Seu with the love of sister arts we came. Pape. 
See also quotations under SMIT and SMITTEN. 
cune § (aalt), vi. L To strike; to collide; tu 


[<i ts and the knees reviiv together. 
Nah. ii 15. 


2 To affect as by a parce, to enter or pene- 
trate with quickness and force; to shoot. 
Arthur lonking downward as he past 


Felt the light of ber eyes into his life 
Sete on sudden, Fewmyron, 


Smite (smit),n Ablow. [Local 


} 
Smiter (amit’ér), n. One who smites or. 


I gave my back to the reriirrs. Te L 6. 
Smith femith), na, [A. Sax. emith, a crafts- 
man, a carpenter, a smith; Tcel. smithr, 
Goth. smifha, an artificer; D. amid, G. sch mid, 
a smith. From the root of smooth rather 
than that of emite.) 1. One who forges with 
the hammer; one who works in metals; as, 
a gold-sm silver-emiff, ke, Often dis- 
tinetively applied to a black-smith, 
The seath with ine Soa both worketh in the coals 
and fashioneth it with hammers. Ig. xliv. 22. 
2 One that makes or effects anything. 


"Tis ssid the doves ted, though foo late 
Become the revitéy of their own foolish fate. 


Smith (emith),of [A. fax smithian, to fab- 
ricate out of metal by hammering. See the 
noun.) To beat into shape; to forge. 

Smi amith’kraft), n The art or 


occupation of a smith. ‘Inventors of pas 


torage, sitherast, and musick." Sir W. 
Raleigh. [Rare. ] 

Smithery (smith'ér- 1. The workshop 
of a smith; Sith, a Wack done by a 
smith. 

The din of all his ees ie mae some one or | 
other possibly wake this noble Burke 


Sowa ast ti ax ab besaee or tanenartog’s 
mass of areg ad other metal into a desired 


aha 
simithing (smith‘ine) n. The act or art of 
working a masa of iron into the intended 


shape. 

Smithy (smith’i), = [A. Sax. smifhthe, a 
pag See SMITH.) The workshop of a 
smith. 

Smitt (smit) mn. (L. G, mnifte, schmitte; GC. 
schinitz, achmitze, from emitten, schinitzen, 
to beamear | The finest of the c ore 

eup into balls, used for marking sheep. 
amiteed t For Smitten, pp. of nnita, Chan- 


rer. 

Smitten (smit'n), pp. of #nite. 1. Struck; 
killel.—2 Affected with some passion; ex- 
cited by beauty or something impressive. 
He was himself no Jess seritien with Constantia. 


Addison. 

Smittle yr et. (From amite.) To in- 
fect. [Loval 

Smittle, Smittlish (smit'l, smit’l-ish), a. 
Infectious, a ey [Local 

Smock (smok) m [A. hes cee! Icel. 
snokkr, a smock; Sw. swnog, a garment. Tt 
may mean properly a garment one creeps 
into or slips over one's bead; comp. Icel 
mnigan, to creep, Icel. mrokka, to put on a 
shirt, sleeve, loop, or the like, emjuga, to 
creep through or into. See RMUGGLE.] 1. A 
shift: a chemise; a woman's under garment. 


ill starr’d wench, pale as thy smock.’ | 


Shak.—2 3mock-froc 
The Seiss stand aon up, agebent_§ in white 
canvas weer er, CGartyde. 


Smock was formerly used sometimes adjec- 
tively and sometimes in composition, signi- 
fying belonging or relating to women; char- 
acteristic of women: female. ‘Smock loy- 
alty.” Dryden. ‘Smock-treason.’ B. Jon- 

BOL, 

Smock (smok), ve. To provide with orclothe 
in a smock or smock - frock Re co 
emock'd, or tarr'd and purpled, still 
clown.” Trnnyson 

Smock-faced (smok’fast),a. Having 2 femi- 
nine countenance or complexion ; smooth- 
faced ; pale- facel. ‘Your smooth, smock- 
Jaced boy.” Dryden. 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; § mé, met, hér; 


Smock-treason 





pine, pin; 


resembling a shirt in ;. 
worn erie yasid tabourers over thelr 
clothes. 
Smockless pontine np Wanting a smock. 


Smock- mok'mil), a. A form of wind- 
mill, of which the mill-house is fixed, and 
the cap turns round as the wind varies. 
It thus ers from the post-mill, of which 


the whole fabric is movable round a vertical 
axia. 4%It is also called the Dutch mill, as 
being that most commouly employed in 
Holland for pumpi 


Smock-race (amok’ras), na. Arace in former 


times ron by women for the prize of a fine 
smock. [North of England.) 

led aie m Female 
treason; tréason 


Smokable smok’a bb), a, Capable of being 
] 


amoked, [ 


L.G. smook, Dan. mndégq, G. «mawech, emoke. 
Perhaps aaine toot ax rach, tate 1. The 


table matter, or wood, coal t, de. 
matter expelled from ic substances 
being more general called fume or fumes. 


oo ita more extended sense the word smoke 
lied to all the volatile producta of 
eskniaics: which consist of gaseous exha- 
lations charged with minute portions of 
carbonaceous matter or soot; but, as often 
used in reference to what are called smoke- 
consuming furnaces, the term ia frequently 
employed to express merely the carbona- 
ceous matter which ia held in suspension 
by the gases. Various methods have been 
devised for the removal of =e or for the 

cure of smoky chimpe ade 
consumption and pu By rela of smoke. 
The methods enrployed for the latter pur- 

all merge into one common princi 


namely, that of mixing air with the com ns- | 


tible vapours and generated by the 
action of heat on pitcoal, so that they may 
be made to burn with flame, and become 


| Smoke (smdk), n [A. Sax. emoca, D. and 


also for the | 


entirely converted into incombustible and | 
transparen 


t invisible vapours and gases. 


Laud we the gods; 
And let our crooked smater climb to their nostrils 
From our blest altars, 


® That which resembles smoke; va 


watery exhalations. Hence—3. Something | Smoke- 


frivolous orofnoim ceorconsequence; 
barrenness of result: utter failure; mere 
hrases; idle talk; vanity; emptiness; as, 
the affair ended in smoke 
The belpless revobr of words doth me a 4 
hig 


4. The act of drawing in and J ners out the 
fumes of burning tobacco. idiers, loung- 
ing about, taking an early awoke.” W. 
Atuseell, — Lube rapid 
money like mmoke." Mayhew. [Slang.) 

Smoke (sm6k). v. pret. & pp. emoled; ppr. 
smoking, [A. Sax. smocian. Bee the noun.) 
1. To emit smoke: to throw off volatile mat- 
ter in the form of vapour or exhalation; to 
reek. ‘Thy falchion smoking in his blood.’ 


Tohim no temple stood nor altar serofed, = Mit for. 
2. To burn; to be kindled; to rage. 


The anger of the Lord and his jealousy shall 
fmote against that man, Deut. xaia 20 


“Taking | 


3. To raise a dust or smoke by rapid motion. | 


Frouil of bis steeds, tee remnter along the fk. 


4 To smell or hunt out; to suspect. Rare. | 

alone satya ae bo cA ra, 
mere flullivom, 
5. To emit fames of burning tobacco from 
a pipe, cigar, or the like. 6. To suffer as 
from over-work or he-l treatment; to be 
punished. . 

Some of you shall rweteforit in Rome, Sad 


Smoke (emék), vf 2. Lb o apply smoke tn: 
to foul by smoke; smoke; to 
medicate or dry by feat oy ‘ig fumigate: as, 
to mnoke infected clothing: to nnoke beef or 
hams for preservation.—2 To drive out or 
expel by smoke: generally with owt, 

The Pra upon that outrage against his person, 

the Jesuits emt of his nest. Samalyr. 

& To dmw smoke from into the mouth and 
muff ffbot: to burn or use in amoking; to 
nhale the smoke of; as, to smnte tobacco 
or opium; to smoke a pipe or cigar.—4 To 
smel! out; to find out. 

It must be a very plausive invention that carries 
Lh they bein to svete me. Saat, 


note, not, mive; tiabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; 


5. + To sneer at; to quiz; to ridicul 
face. Congrece. 

Thou" mnart, | dear; bait sce, 
FAL) Lic : ‘A 


Smoke-arch (eaaeeh), n. The 
box of a locomoti 
smoke-bail mck. 
hich, or aaa 
tion Ww w 
quantity of smoke. i 
equent discharged from mortars, 


cons 
at 


to con a Toovement of 

view of the enemy; they are 

ally thrown aah ay cither ¢ 

cate the men em ed in the 

mines, orto ian to quit 
Smoke-bell ( k"bel), ". A. * 

pended over a gas-light interce 


smoke, and prevent its aocbentneg t 
ing immediately over the jet. 
Smoke-black (smdk’blak), . Lamp 
consisting of the amoke of resinoi 
stances, especially of pitch, used for’ 
P red tert nk, 
Smoke-b. (emék bird), mn A 
fore the i oer or metal 
ore up a a P 
iscraienate drang ht, and prevent thi 
rat coming ont into the room. 
Smoke-box = amdék'boks), 1. A compa 
at the off-end of a tubular steam-boil 
which the smoke and other produc 
the furnaces are received from the 
preparatory to their passing into the 


or chimney. 
(sméik’kloud),n Ac 


Smo. 
smoke. 

Smoke-consumer (smé6k’kon-sim 
An apparatus for consuming or bun 
the smoke from a fire. 

Smo (smék kon-sim 

Tending or serving to consume ( 

amoke; as, a smioke-consuming farm 

‘SMOKE, rh. 

-dry (smok'dri), vt To 


hung over a smouldering 

bottom of the apartment. 
Smoke-jack (enk’jak), 

turning a roasting-spit 


m. 
by 





wheel or wheels, set in motion by 
rent of ascending air tn a chimney, 

Smokeless (emék'les),a. Having 

Tenants with siyhs the senebeders towen 


“mnet "Eno nen: -ni), © an ie 
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@k'ér), m1. One who dries by 

ertrom a pipe, cigar Ay ’ 
a 

1( d A small sail 

inst the foremast when a ship 





te wind, to give the emoke of 
wi oppurtunity of rising, and to | 
being blown aft on to the quar- 


+ i (smdk’sil-vér), n= Money 
annually to the minister of a 
modus in lieu of tithe-wood. 
wike (emoOk’stak), n. In steam 
ume common to the funnel and 
escape-pipes for steam beside it. 
4 cit), @. Impervious to 
, permitting smoke to enter or 


p(em6k’tré),n Same os Smoke- 
nékl-lf), ade. Ina smoky man- 
(eet net) n. The state of | 


mok‘’ing), p anda 1. Emit- | 
; 4, 8 reskin  farnace.—2 Used 
g or haring amoke inhaled ; 


ag mixture.—3 Set apart for the 
rmokine in, or for being occupied 
; as, a emoking carriage; a smok- 
b emoking saloon, dec. 
pystee n. The act of one who 
eh emokes; specifically, the act 
of inhaling tobacco smoke from 
igar; as, to be addicted to amok- 


=» (emdék'ing-kap), n. A Mi +s 
generally resembling a 
ed smokers and others for fa 
iki), 2 1 Emitting smoke, es- 
iach smoke; m5, | fires. — 
the appearance or nature of | 
Tacay eb aig bbe em in a black | 


wit Z 

Harvey. 
ith smoke, or with a vapour re- 
it; os, a smoky atmosphere,— 
to be Mled with smoke m the 
or fire - laces, ‘Worse than a 
me Shoat — 6. Tarnished ber 
ieome withsmoke. ‘Lowly ah 
bata Mdisne Masher nate 


quartz of a emoky brown culour, 
Sine as calrngorm. | 
emit dé), dc. See 


4, SMOCLDEERING, &c. 

Gt),m (Gael wmal, aspot] <A 
hen 4 year or two old, and when 
tired its allvery scales, 

( falmen) remnore to the sea, ASPUME 


ie Gren, an) there become the reset, 
tier to ua inches in iength Sarre’. 


Or, et [A Sax. emorian, D. and 
wa, to suffocate; perhaps ie 
0 


wre (emir, enér)0i To smo- 
Bocate. [Scotch] 

Papal gripe eta ures, 
pégn), a. [0.E. smothe, from a 
rare A. . fourm mmnoethe or 
the ordinary forms (as 0.E. 
j, job; 


th, Sc. loch; g. 90; 


| flowing; not ruffled or undulating. 


[United States. 
Smooth, 


Smooth (smith), .i To use blandishment; 


Smooth - bore (smiTuH"bor), a. Hama a5 
amoTa’bér), mn A firearm — 
red 


Smooth-chinned ¢ onu'chind), a, Having 
a smuoth chin; . ‘Smooth-chinned 
courtiers." Miaasir 

Smooth 


‘Smoothent (amoTu’n),¢.. Tomake smooth; 


Bmoother (smitu'tr), mn. One who or that 


emeeth, A. Sox. swiéthe) having undergone 
umlaut. The root is that of ] 1. Hav- 
ing an even surface, et a3 are so even 
that no ro ness or poin 
to the tou ; 
evenness; not ro as, smooth 
smooth surface. "Ey smooch 

Shak. mm 

The oatlines must be . impe ible to 

wi clr mtr 


Dryalrm. 
lossy; as, smooth hair. 


2 Evenly spread ; 
ead." Shak.—3. Gently 


‘Thy sleek smooth 


While ress Adonis from his native rock 
Rao purple to the sea. Mfition, 
4 Uttered without stops, obstruction, or 
hesitation; falling pleasantly on the ear; 
even; not harsh; not rugged ; usin 
language not harsh or ru 
verse; smooth eloquence. 
poet of those times." Milton. 


When gage Minerva rose, 
From her sweet lips srevefA clocution ows, Gay. 


6. Bland; mild; soothing; insinuating; flat- 
tering. 


I hare been He with my friend, recaté with 
ming enemy. pol SAad, 


This cmeet’ discourse and mild behaviour oft 


Conceal a traitor, aAagiren, 
@ Free from anything disagreeable or un- 
pleasant; nut alloyed with any painful sen- 


sation. ‘Smooth om welcome news.” Shak. 
‘Smooth comforts.” Shak.—7. Without jolt 
or shook; equable as to motion.—Simooth is 
often used in the formation of self-explain- 
ing compounds, as smooth-haired, smooth- 
eaved, aapertagy oem smooth-swarded, &c. 
SYN. Even, en level, flat, polished, glossy, 
sleek, soft. bland, 
smOTH), 7. 1. The act of making 
smooth. 
In that instant she put a a brandy bottle, 
: a plate of broken meat ata hi e bed, gave one 
rmarth to her hair, and 


fy en 
2 That which is niet the smooth part 
of anything. ‘The smooth of his neck." 
Gen. xxvii. 16.—3. A grass field; a meadow. 


se hing” [Prcee the ok 


smoothed ; 7 [From the ail- 
jective.) 1. To make Soeeth: to make even 


on the surface by any means; as, to amooth 


a board with a plane; to smooth cloth with 


aniron, ‘Towmooth the ice.” Shak. * Anil 
rmooth'd the ruffled seas," Dryden.—2 To 
free from obstruction; to make easy. 
Thou, Abelard, the last sad offic ; 
‘dnt donned sat Vendnae 10 Vie volias of diy: Pape 
3. To free from harshness; to make flowing, 
In their motions hannony divine 
So smote her charming tones. Af uiton. 


4. To palliate; to soften. ‘To smooth his 
fanlt I should have been more mild.’ Shak. 
6. To calm; to mollify; to allay. 2 ppek ag 
turbation macoti'd with outward 
Milton.—6. To ease: to regulate. 
ficulty smooth'd.” Dryden, 


* The dlf- 


to act the flatterer; to be insinuating. 


Because | cannot flatter and Jook fair, 
Sunile in men’s faces, svath, deceive, amt on 


Smooth-bored. 
- bore 
with a amooth 


to a ri 
-bored (amitH’bérd), a. Having a 
amoith bore, as opposed to a rifled barrel. 
-browed blk nrg Having 
a smooth or unwrinkled bro 


, in opposition 


Yer. 

-<littied (smorn'dit-tid),a. Smoothly 
or sweetly sung or played; having a flow- 
ing, pleasing meludy, ‘His soft pipe, and 

smooth-dithed Bone. Milton, 


Mani os grooving tools they cut down and 
renew her he cammbbatgaeas Left. Jfimen. 


ot lan Menges By ae and polishers 
of lan ercy 
iavoth nutes demiait’ fast), a, 1. Having 


asmooth face; beardless.—2 Having a mild, 
soft, bland, or winning look. ‘Smooth-faced 
wooers." ‘Smooth-faced peace.” Shak. — 


i. Having a Tanning —- look. *That | 


h, Fr. ton; ing, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


Smoothing-iron 
iron instrament, generall 


Apes ae. emcett | 


mild, soothing, voluble, | 
flattering, adulatory, deceptive. 
Smooth (s 


smooth-spol 


iu 
5m 


smora 
smond tO} 





smooth-faced Lrg ear tickling Commo- 
dity." Shak.— 4. Having a smooth face or 
R ace in Grmniy Seas mie e 
mooth-grained (sm grind),2. Smoo 
. the grain, as wood or stone. ‘Simooth- 
yas and proper for the turner’s trade,” 


(smi/fH'ing-i-trn), n. An 
y somewhat tri- 
— in omy oe with a flat polished face, 
used when cote poor clothes, 
linen, &c. Solid-bodied sm ng - irons 
are heated by being rinsed naar tha tre Ot 
over a flame; hollow irons are heated by 
introducing an iron heater, incandescent 


charcoal, or a gas flame into the body of the 
a 


a eat fy mp for suoothing 


an Panahing work. See PLA 
(emiTH'll), adv. o a smooth 
manber: (a) evenly; not roughly or harshly; 
with even flow or motion. ‘* Whose names 
yet run rmoothly af mh blank verse.” Shak. 
‘Rivers. ; . smooth ly flow.’ we (b) With- 
out obstruction or difficul ty; readily; ensily. 
Had Joshua been mindful, the fraud of the Gibeon- 
ites could not 50 smeefAdy have past ie 


With = insinuati anguage ; 
© to & Ben cothly, (4 “(d) yathaly | 
sath: "Repecially, th 


and innocence, ‘ Looking oa cert ‘and 
Drea Mo on it, and so deceiving | 


ore. 
(amOvn'nes),. The state or 


ality of bei th (a) f 
uality ng amooth: as, (a ig cepeene 
: ~ from roughness 


surface ; or 

ity; as, the smoothness of a floor Be we 

ee ee &e. ‘The torren 'samooth- 

—_ ere it dash Sp Campbell. (b) Soft- 
or mildness to the palate; as, the 

sasstkaen of wine. (©) Softoess and sweet- 

ness of numbers; easy flow of worda. 


nk bintcatemasne ieee 
(@) Mildness or gentleness of speech; bland- 
nese Japon address; aeeaperaenn assumed or hypo- 


She is too catia for thee, and her reveatA ners, 
Her very silence and ber patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. JAae, 


Smooth-paced (smirH'pist), a. Having a 


emooth having a gentle, regular, ensy 
flow. ‘In smooth-paced verse or hobbling 


pee. , Speak- 

ooth- a. Tae, "t nine. Soft 
smdrH'tun a, 

of speech i plausible, flattering; cozening. 


Bmorzato (smord-ziin' dé, 
{It., eer away.) A word 
laced Ore p peamey music to indicate 
at the performer is to gradually decrease 

me tone—to make it die away, as it were, 

as he 


- | gmote, pret. of amite. 


Long rock lp che harp of Life, and rmate on all the 


chords with might; 
Sepete the ere of self, that, nieeen paced] in 
ERENT som, 


masic out of sight, 


ee Smutty; dirty. Chaweer. 


emuTH'ér), of [Probably from 
cper a and 1 Lage ng peer to choke 
dius Comp., however, 
2g to daub or smear; D. 
cdieecn to smut, to dirty.] 1 To auffo- 
cate or deatroy the life of, by causing smoke 
or dust to enter the lungs; to stifle; to snf- 
focate by closely covering, and by the ex- 
clusion of air; as, to smo ra child in bed. 
. aot timel smothered in thelr dusky graves.’ 
e helpless traveller . . . emoth- 
a ‘in the auaty whirlwind dies.’ Addison. 
2 To cover close up, as with , earth, 
&c.; as, to smother a fire.—3. To suppress ; 
to stifle: to extinguish; to conceal; to hide 
from public view. ‘Sm othering his’ passions 
for the present." Shak, ‘To smother the 
light of natural understanding." Hooker. 
smuTH’ér), vi 1. To be suffo- 
en % o smoke without veut; to smoul- 
r. 
lt ae ae ee 1 56 A pee ane ee 


smoking and reettering. 
smother smuTH "dr ), Obadiah f int 
; reemurthe "which may be from 


smore, A882 smorian, to suffocate. Smother 

would lit, mean, therefore, stuff that suffo- 

a 7 Smoke; thick dust; confusion as 
jus 


Thus must I from the smoke into the seather, 
From tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother. SA4at, 


ow, y, wig? wh, whig;, zh, arure.—See Key. 


SMOTHERED 


For hundreds of acres nothing is to be seen but 
smother and desolation, the whole circuit round look- 
ing like the ashes of a volcano. Gilbert }Whste. 
2.+ A state of suppression. 

A man were better relate himself to a statue, than 
suffer his thoughts to pass in semether. Bacon, 
Smothered (smuTH’érd), p. and a. Suffo- 
cated; stifled; suppressed. —S:nothered mate, 
in chess, a form of mate which is only pos- 
sible when the king is surrounded by his 
own Pps and check is ren a a eee 
Smother - (smutH’ér-fil), n. name 
given to ed various species of the Aphis, 
from the destruction they effect on plants. 
‘4 shower of aphides or smother-flies.’ Gil- 
bert White. 

Smotheriness (smuTH’ér-i-nes), n. State 
of being smothery. 

Smotheringly (smuTH’ér-ing-li), adv. Suf- 
focatingly; suppressingly. 
Smothery (smutH’ér-i), @. 1. Tending to 





smother; stifling. —2. Full of smother or | 


dust, 
Smoucht (smouch), v.t. [Allied to smack.) 
To kiss; to embrace; to buss. ‘What buss- 
ing, what smouching and slabbering one of 
another!’ Stubbes. 
Smoulder (sm6l'dér), v.i. 
smother; the word most clusely connected 
with it is Dan. smuldre, smulre, to crumble, 
to moulder, from emul, dust.) 1. To burn 
and smoke without vent; to burn and smoke 
without flame. Hence —2. To exist ina sup- 
pressed state; to burn inwardly, without 
outward demonstration, as a thought, pas- 
sion, and the like. 

A doubt that ever ssnonider'd in the hearts 

Of those great lords and barons of his realm 

Fiash‘d forth and into war. Tennyson. 
Smouldert (sm6l’dér), n. Smoke; smother. 
Gascoigne. 
smouldryt (sm6l'dri), a. (See SMOULDER. ) 


Sinothery; suffocating. ‘Smouldry cloud of | 


duskish stinking smoke.’ Spenser. 
Smudge (smuj), v.. (A form of smutch, 
from smut.) 1. To smear or stain with dirt 
or filth; to blacken with smoke.—2. To 
stifle; to smother. (Provincial. ) 

Smudge (smuj), n. 1. A foul spot; a stain; 
a smear.—2. A suffocating smoke. (Provin- 
cial.] —8. A heap of damp combustibles, 
partially ignited, placed on the windward 
side of a house, tent, &c., 80 as to raise a | 
dense smoke to repel] mosquitoes. (United 
States. ] 

I have had a semsudge made ina chafing-dish at my 
bedside. Mrs. Clavers. 
Smudge -coal (smuj’/k6l), n. A miner’s 
naine for coal which has been partially 
deprived of its bitumen through coming in 
contact with trap-dykes, &c., in a state of 
heat, and so been converted into a kind 
of natural coke. Called also Blind-coal, 
Stone-coal. 
Smug (smug), @. (L.G snuck, Dan smuk, 
G. schmuck, handsome, tine, neat; Dan. 
amuk, pretty.) Neat; trim; spruce; fine; 
affectedly nice in dreas. ‘The smug and 
silver Trent.’ Shak. ‘Used tocome so ainug 
upon the mart.’ Shak. ‘Twelve sable steeds 
smug as the old raven’s wing.’ Beauinont. 
‘A smwy pert eounsellor.’ Cowper. ‘ The 
smug and scanty draperies of his style.” De 

uicey. The word now conveys a slight 
shade of contempt. 

Smug (smug), v.t. To make smug or spruce; | 

to dress with affected neatness. 

My men... wereall... 

Studiously swecten'd, s»ruge'd with oile, and deckt. 
hapman., 

Smug-boat (smugbdt), n. <A contraband 

boat on the coast of China; an opium boat. 

Smug-faced (smug‘fast),a. Having a smug 

or precise face; prini-faced. 

I once procured for a sonug-faced client of nine a 


ood douse o' the chops, which put a aa of hun- 


red pounds into his pocket. . Batlle. 


Smuggle (smug’l), v.¢. pret. & pp. anng- 
gled; ppr. amuggling. (LG. smuqyetn, Dan. 
smugle, G. echinuggeln, from rvot of A. Sax. 
smigan, Icel. snjuga, to creep; Dan ¢ 
smug, secretly, underhand. Smock is from 
same root.] 1. To import orexport secretly, 
and contrary to law; to import or export 
secretly and without paying the duties im- 
posed by law; to run; as, to smuggle a cargo. 
Where, tippling punch, grave Cato's self you'll see, 
And Amor Patria vending snuggled tea. Crate, 
2 To manage, convey, or introduce clandes- 
tinely; as, to smugg 
ment. 

Bmugzle (smug’l), v.t. To practise smug- 
gling. 

Now there are plainly but two ways of checking | 


Fate, fur, fat, fall: mé, met, hér; 











(0.E. solder, to | 


a bill through Parlia- | 


pine, pin; 
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this practice—either the temptation ta smeingyle must 

be diminished by lowering the duties, or the difficul- 

ties in the way of seugyeling moust be increased. 
Cre. af Comacrsce. 

Smuggler (smug lér),n. 1. One who amug- 
gles; one who imports or exports goods 
privately and contrary to law, either con- 
truband goods or dutiable quads, without 
paying the customs.—2% A vessel employed 
in running gous. 

Smuggling (smug'ling), n. The offence of 
importing or exporting prohibited guods or 
other goods without paying the customs, 
the practice of defrauding the revenue by 
the clandestine introduction of articles into 
consumption without paying the duties 
chargealle upon them. It may be com- 
mitted indifferently upon the excise or cus- 
toms revenue. 

Smugly (smuy'li}, ade. 
neatly; eprucely, 

Lilies and roses will quickly appear, 
And her face will look woudrous sagiy. Gay, 

Smugness (amug'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being smug: neatness, spruceness. 

Smulkin (amul’kin), ». An Irish brass coin 
current in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of 
the value of jd. 

Smuly} (smu'‘li), a. 


demure. 


In s smug manner, 


Looking smoothly 


| Smur(smor),n. Small, thickrain. (Scotch. ) 


During the afternoon a setur of rain came on which 
prevented me from going to church again, (ear. 


Smut (smut), 2 [A parallel form with 
Prov. rit, a Particle of soot, A. Sax 
smitta, aspot, astain, smut; D, smet, a blot, 
a stain. From root of smite. Sniudge, 
aimutch are closely allied furms. Se¢SMUTCH, ) 
1. A spot made with soot or coal; or the 
foul matter itself, —2. Obscene and filthy 
language. ‘Will talk swt though a priest 
aud his mother be in the room.” Addison, 

I cannot for my heart conceive the pleasure of 
noise, and nonsense, aml drunken freaks, and 
drunken quarrels, and sevwf, and ae - y- 

ir © = 
S. A disease, also called Dust-brand, inci- 
dental to cultivated corn, by which the 
farina of the grain, together with its proper 
integuments, and even part of the husk, is 
converted into a black, soot-like powder. 
This disease does not affect the whole body 
af the crop, but the smutted ears are some- 
times very numerously dispersed throughout 
it. Some attribute the amut to the richness 
of the soil, and others consider it as a hered- 
itary disease transmitted by one generation 
to another through the seed, It is produced 
by a minute fungus, Ustilago or Uredo se- 
getem. Various schemes have been tried 
for the prevention of sinut, but the safest 
mode for the farmer to pursne is never to 
sow grain from a feld in which the smut 
has prevailed.—Smut ball, bunt or pepper- 
lrand, a fungoid disease analogous to emut. 
lt consista of a black powdery matter, having 
n disagreeable odour, occupying the interior 
of the grain of wheat. This powdery matter 
consists of minute balls filled with sporules, 


and is caused by the attack of Tiletia caries. | 


4. Kad soft coal containing much earthy 
matter, 

Smut (smut), vf. pret & pp. enulted; ppr. 
wactting. 1. To stain or mark with anit; 
to blacken with coal, soot, or other dirty 
Bu lstance. 

The inside isco serait with dust and smoke, that 
neither the marble, silver, nor brass works shew theimn- 
elves, Aifadiran, 
2? To affect with the disease called smut; 
to mildew. 


Miklew falleth upon corn and seewtferA it, Macon, 
3. To blacken: to tarnish; to taint. 

He is far from being seefied with the soil of 
atheism, P Dr, HH. Afore. 


| Smut (smut), vi. 1."To gather smut: to be 


converted into smut * White red-eared 
wheat .. seldom #auts.” Morfimer,— 
2. To give off amut; to crock. 


Bmut-ball (smut‘bal), n. The common 


name of a fungus, Tuletia or Credo caries, | 
of the section Coniomycetes, very destruc- 


tive to wheat. . 

Smutch (sniuch), vt. [Closely allied to 
sviuf, but perhaps directly from the Sean- 
dinavian—Sw, siniveds, Dan, wnvity, filth, 
dirt. Smudge is another form.) To blacken 
with smoke, soot, or coal; to smudge. 
“What, hast amufched thy nose?" Shak, 

ate you seen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touched ir? 
Ha’ you mark'd but the Gall af the ance, 
Before the soil hath senwfcA'a it. A. onsen. 





eee 


SNAG-BOAT 





Smutch (smuch), » A foul spot; smudge: 
a black stain. 
His milk-white hand; the palm is hardly clean, 
But here and there an ugly srw’ appears. 


Comyer, 
Smutchin (smuch'in), n. [A dim fom 
from «an .] Snuff. 


The Spanish and Irish take it most in powdsa@ 
seuvchin, and it mightily refreshes the brain. 


Af omell, 
Smuth (smuth) «= <A miners’ nawe for 
whate, r, siuiall coal. 
8mu (amut'’mil), ». <A machine for 


cleansing grain from smut or mildew. 
Bmuttily (smut’i-li), ade. In a sonutty 
nianner; as, (a) blackly; smokily; fonlly, 
(5) With obscene language. Tatler. 
Bmuttiness (emut‘i-nes), m The staleg 
quality of being amutty; as, (a) the state or 
quality of being soiled or smutted; dint 
from smoke, soot, coal, or smut. (b) Ob 


eceneness of lan; 

Smutty (smut'i), a. 1 Soiled with mul, 
coal, soot, or the like. *The vipers fale 
London," JTomell.—2 Affected with mal 
or mildew. ‘Smwtfy corn.” Locke.—1i 0b 
scene; not Modest or pure; as, anvufly 
guage. ‘ The sity joke, ridiculonsly 
Saielled t, 

Smyrnium (smér’ni-um), a. [From L 
smyrna, myrrh The plants have the odow 
of myrrh.) A genus of plants, nat. order tm 
bellifere, The species are upright, smooth 
biennials, with fleshy roots, varivus leave, 
and terminal umbels of yellow or yellowis- 
green flowers. They are natives of 
and Eastern Europe. 8. Ofwaotrum, orcem- 
mon alexanders, is found in Britain, mot 
frequently near the coast. It was former) 
much eaten in Eorope, both as a salad 
pot-herb, S. perfoliatum, or perfoliate ales 
anders, isanativeof Greece, Spain, Italy, 


lat. 
wi’ 


pepe (amit'ri),n, A 

e, Smytrie(smit'ri),n. A numero 
collection of small individuals. * A smytre 
o' wee duddie weans." Burna [Scotch] 


nack (snak), 1. [0. and Prov. E. enact, 
snatch. <A enack is what can be hasilly 


taken. See SNATCH.) 1. A share: now 
chiefly used in the phrase, fo go sock, 
that is, to have oshare. ‘They come infor 


their mack." Sir #. L' Estrange. 
At last be whispers, Do, and we'll ge maackr, Poe 


2. A portion of food that can be eaten hat 

tily; a slight, hasty repast, Dickens. 

Snacket (snak’et), nm See SNECKET. 

Bnacot (snak'ot), n [Corr from WL 
synqgnathus, from Gr. syn, with, together, 
and gnathos, a jaw, because the jaws ares 
joined together that only the point or front 
partofthe mouthisopened. NaAn.] A fish, 
the Syngnathwa acus of Linnwus, the garflah, 
pipe-fish, or sea-needle. 

Snaffie (snafl),. (Allied to suwjfle, snivel) 
A bridle, consisting of a slender bitmeath, 
with a single rein and without a carb; 4 
snaffie-bit. 

i all the orp pin counties here, 
Bott LS SF *, S00F, a iT, 

Thou wert the basins follow rage pL NW". Sent. 
Bnaffie (snaf'l), .t. pret. & pp. snapled; ppr. 
snafling. To bridle; to Told aged: 
with a bridle. ‘Horses enafled with 

bits." Mir. for Mage. 

Snaffie-bit (snaf‘'l-bit), n A plain, slenda 
bit for a horse, having a joint in the midile, 
to be placed in the mouth. 

Snag (snng),n. [Icel. «nagi, a small stak 
or peg. Allied perhaps to «nick, sneck.)] LJ 
short projecting stump or branch; 
stumpy base of a branch left in pruning; | 
branch broken off from a tree. 

The coat of arms, 
Now on a naked mag in triunph borne, 
Was bung on high. ; 
2. A conteniptuous term for a long, ugly, 0 
irregular tooth, 
In China none hold women sweet, 
Except their evayr are black as jet. = Prvar. 
8. In some of the rivers of the Unite 
States, &c., the trunk of a large tree firml 
fixed to the bottum at one end and risin 
nearly or quite to the surface at the othe 
end, by which steamboats, &c., are ofle 
atte — sunk. wr 
Tag (sung), v.t. pret. & pp. ena F 
Seaeatare 1. To trim by [ota beanie 
to cut the branchea, knots, or protuhe 
ances from, as the stem of a tree. —2 T 
injure or destroy by running 
trunk or branches of a sunken 
American rivers; as, to 


a | 
moy a steam nat. 
nag-boat (snag’bét), mn <A steambo 


8 
fitted with an apparatus for removing snxy 





note, not, move; taibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound: u, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 
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SNAP 





ibstacles to navigation from river- 


amos [United States. | 


magi), a Full of snags; full of 


mps or sharp points; abounding 
*, 28, B sggy tree; a snaggy atick. 


on was 8 tall and saegey oak, NHeyword, 


th! (enag'téth) nm A tooth longer 
3 or than o 


inary. 
Um (A. Sax wel, contr. from | 


| Icel mnuigill, Dan, snegl; sin 
mes of snake, sneak, the n 
air - breathing 


sping, . gasteropol 


belonging to the genus Helix of | 


now raised into the family Heli- 


Srotn ths wings ( Liat) 


differing 
i covered with a de 
fl. latter are aleo sometimes 


| is furnished with four retractile | 
enfacula; and on the superior a 


the eyes are placed. 


pv fe the sane inetividual, oe | 


pay “a of two as hermaphrodite 
necessary for impregnation 
noo garden enail (Helix pis 
familiar species of the typical 
‘be mischief done by it to garden 
m Which it feeds is very extensive. 


|e I well known ia the edible | 


). largely found in France 
rated there and elsewhere for food 
See SL0G.—2 A drone; a slow- 

*Dromio, thou drone, thou 

thou sot.” Shak.—3¢ A 
e name of an ancient mill- 
be called also a testudo, 

cuntry a kind of read (frr- 
great that man 
ip their to as wen 


ere 


oft texture, anid the habit of the 
itself to rocks like a snail 

Wer (enAl'fou-ér),s A leguminous 
he genus Phaseolus (P, Caracalla), 


bean. It is often grown | 


step ereching onienel.} LA Mizay:. | 


| Snake-bird 


reas of 0 
dens of South America, Southern | 


and India for its large, showy. 
ated flowers, under the name xi 


—— a. Resembling a snail; 
9 nal TIE), ade. In the manner of 
lowly. 


EM Gieve so raed! iée in ye bosiness, 

" enon. 
Ferment (snil'mév-ment), n. A 
tetimes given to the eccentric of a 


oe (enit’past), a. Moving slow, 
se! Impotent and mail-paced beg- 


nt (mAl'plant), n A name com- 
two papilionaceous plants of the 
dicago (MV. scutellataand M. Helix), 
ds are called snails from their re- 
@ bo these animals 

i) (mnAl’shel), mn The covering of 
W (enal'sld), @. As slow o8 a snail; 
y dow. ‘Snadl-slow in profit’ 


oa (en4l'tré-foll), m Same na 
ah), ». (A. Sax. maca, from enican, 


to anéak: Icel suilkr, cidkr, Sw, 
i. Akin snail, | A name com- 


aed ko dostaeate 
and belonging to a section of the 
some naturalists have raised 


doct family ander the name Natri-— 


le deatitate of polson-fangs, and 

aco. ak one coctictleate 
more c 

anon length is 3 feet, but it 

S attains the length of 4 or 5 feet, 


ah, Sc. look; 


és 


& go; 


but more par- | 
te the common | 
ae, he, a Natriz torquata, family | 


j, job; 


the female, as ite serpenta generally, bel ered Snake-stone (sndk’stén), n. 


larger than the male. It inhabits Euro 


; Bnaggy. | from Scotland, and the corresponding lati- 





Head and Tail of Common Saake (.VWatrir forged), 


tude on the Continent, to Italy and Sicily. 
The body thickens towards the middle and 
tapers to 
a sharp polnt The head is covered with 


..y, | large plates. The ignorant sometimes mis- 
d albumen, secreted by the skin. 


take the harmless anake for the viper, Com- 


wards the tall, which enda in rather 


L A popular 
name of those fossils ouheraies called Am- 
or titber Mieed satethiecs, pusickarty Walserod 
or o Bul po y believed 
to be efficacious in curing snake bites —3. A 
cot of hone or whetstone occurring in Scot- 


Snakeweed (snik’wéd),n A plant, bistort 
(Polygonum Bistorta), which grows in pas- 
tures. It is astringent and sometimes used 
in medicine. See POLYGONUM. 

pee wee (ee) 1. The wood of 
the Strychnos colubrina, nat. order i- 
acem, a tree growing in the Isle of Timor 
and other parts of the East, having a bitter 
taste, and supposed to be a certain remedy 
for the bite of the hooded serpent. See 
STRYCHNOS.—2Z The Demerara letter-wood 
(Brorinum A ubletii), a tree of the nat. order 
Artocarpacem. It has this name from the 
heart-wood being mottled with irregularly 
shaped dark spots The timber is excess- 
ivel yay The common name of plants 
of genus Ophioxylon (dogbanes), from 


pare the cut at Viren with the annexed.— | their ‘twisted Toots and stems, 
A snake in the groas,a secret or treacherous | Snakewort (anik’wért),n. Same as Snake- 


Fr 
Snake (snik), v.t. pret. & snaked; ppr. 
peared 1 to d © te beulas @ abake from 
its hole: saan St 


2 Nauwt, to wind round spirally, as a} 
rope with a smaller one, or with cord, the 


small ropes lying in the spaces between the | 


strands of the large one; to worm. 

Snake (snik), vi, To crawl like a snake, 
(United States. | 
snAk’bérd), n. See DARTER. 


Snake - boat 
MANCHE, 
snaik’él), mn. A popular name of 
the fishes which constitute the family a 
surids of some naturalists, but which ot 
class with the true eels in the family M see, 
nide, from the tail tapering to a polnt like | 
that of a snake. es (Ophicura natives of warm | 


shat @ Peot nd in in the Sledtloe. | 


pecies 
ely 6 feet long, is 


Snake-fly ( (anak’fli), n. The ar name 
of neura us insecta of the group Ra- 
hidiadwe, and so called from the elongated | 
orm of the head and neck, and the facility 
with which they move the front of the body | 
in different directions. They are mostly to 
be found in the neighbourhood of woods | 
and streams. The common species is scien- 
tifically known as Raphidia ophiopais. 
(endk’gord), m [From the re- | 
markable snake-like 7p its fruits, | 
which are frequently § feet long.) The com- 
mon nee ofa a pare py of a 
genus Tricosanthes anguina), a pative 
of India and China. 
Snake-head (snak’hed), n 1. A liliaceous 
Soe of the genus Fritillaria, F. Meleagris, 
e FRITILLABRIA.—2 The American name 
- ea of the genus Chelone (which see). 
end of a fiat rail, formerly used on 
pees Be railwaya, which was sometimes 
loosened and thrown up by the carriage 
othe anid ahighapt ef entered the bodies 


the he great danger of the 


Snake-lizard (anik'liz-érd) See Cuama- 
SAURA. 


(suik’ bot) See PaAMBAN- | 


Snaiish (snitih), a Having a snake-like 
form, habita, or qualities; an 


out, [United States. }— Snaky (snak’l), @. 1. Pertaining to a snake 


or to snakes; resembling a snake; serpentine: 
wa — Sly; cating; insinuating: de- 
So to the coast of Jordan he dire 
His easy steps, girded with vaiee ihe. 
3. Having or wioremgy 2 a ‘heya 


is hand 
He took Caduceus, his shane wand, Sprurer. 


Mfaltou, 


| Snap (anap), v.t. pret. & pp. snapped; ppr. 


; 


Snake-moss (snik'mos), n. Common club- | 


moss (Lycopodium clavatum 
Snake-nut (snaik'nut), mn. The fruit of a 
Demerara tree, the Ophiocaryon oxi- 
com ee large embryo of which resembles 
a en 
Gaake-piece (snik'pés), 1. 


unkereck (anék'rit).», The popular name 


Naut same as 


of numerous American plants of different | 


species and genera, most of which are, or 
formerly were, reputed to be efficacious as 


remedies for snake bites. Among the best | 
known is Aristolochia serpentaria, nat. order | 


Aristolochiacem, of which it is the t 
isa native of Virginia, and is widely 
throughout the United States. It has a 
fibrous, aromatic, and bitterish root, which 
was formerly extolled as a cure for the bite 
of the rattlesnake and uther serpents. The 
infusion is occasionally used as a stimulant, 
tonic,and Sephorntre The Virginian snake- 


t is the Pol Senega. 
Bakers tonrd tukbebenl nm. The com- 


mon name of planta of the genus Ophi 
gon, nat. order Lillacem, belonging to China 


and Japan. 


. It 


Snake's-head Iris (sniks‘hed I-ris}, nm. A | 


plant, Iris tuberosa. See IRIs. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


fused | 


snapping. (L.G.and D.ma n, Dan.ena 
a. to snap, Bnip in = ligt r 
form of word, and saw is no doubt con- 
ree pnie See SNUB, poe ee 1. ae reak 
nstantaneonsly; tu break as, tu anap 
a plece of brittle wood, ‘Breaks the duors 
open, snaps the locks." Prior.—2. To shat 

i, a sound. ‘Then snapt his box’ 

— To bite suddenly; to seize sud- 
dent with the teeth. 
©, play ae coa-ntmaihalen "Tae 
“Bln ma at last. 

Sle page tanta alr with empty jaws. Bay, 
4. ris snatch m. padaensy, here cele unex- 
pec en you ang enap 
young ay ae ‘a goat.’ Dryden. 

For now yon are be na Cage se aca 
i. To break upee suddenly with sharp, 
angry words; often with up, and sometimes 

up short. 


A surly fl-bred lord 
That chides and seays her uy at ony weed. 
runpille, 


6. To crack; to make a sharp sound with; 
as, to snap a whip. 
M‘Morlan snafged his fingers ia ge 

7. To cause to spring back or vibrate with 
a sudden sound; to twang. ‘To er the 
—— of an instrument.’ — To 

P eiesty (a) to break suddenly, (5) To bite 
off. sudd ‘To have had our two noses 
“napy oaaite with two old men without teeth.’ 


snap), v.i 1. To break short; to part 
asunder suddenly; as, a misst or spar snaps; 
a needle mapa. 
If steel is too hard, that is, too brittle, . . 
with the least bending it will raap, Moreen. 
2 To make an effort to bite: to aim to seize 
with the teeth: usually with at; aa, a dog 
ae at a passenger; a fish snaps al the 


We song of the bait without ever dreaming of the 
hook thal goes along withit, Sire X. L'frfrange. 
3. Tu give a sharp cracking sound, such as 
that of the hammer of a aes visits it 
descends without ger ag the charge 
the 1 snapped. o utter goin 
harsh, angry words: usually with af. 


With ithe emptory Jewish wives, we have suayv 
af God's ters as they did at the prophet hea 
mia. Ap. Prideauxr 


f. To catch at a proposal or offer eagerly: to 
accept gladly and promptly: with at 
of bad ed th 
sybanite, crag er oh pete Ame Joined r 
cot feng 
( 1. A sudden breaki 
snap (<mp), he substance. — ck emition 

eager bite: a sudden eecizing or effort to 
seize, aS with the teeth.—3. A cracking 
sound, such as the crack of a whip—4 A 
greedy fellow. Sir A. L'Evtrange.—5. That 


| w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SNAP-BUG 


which is canght by a sodden snatch or grasp: 
acatch. &. Jonson.—6, A catch or small 
lock; the spring catch of a purse, reticule, 
book-clasp, bracelet, and the like. —7. A 
name popularly given to beetles of the fam- 
ily Elaterida, the cricking noise they 
mike in turning. Called alao Skip-jack.— 
& A sudden and severe interval: applied to 
weather; as,a cold gap. ‘A cold snap f[ol- 
lowing rly onathaw.’ J. Lowell.— 

®. A crisp kind of gingerbread nut or small 

a. 

1 might shut u use—if it was t 1 lived 
be— me that me a’ our ~ a adelne’ ‘bel ant 
gi'en them seuapr and sugar cuit maist o them wi" 
iny ain hand. Ser fi", Scott 

Snap-bug (snap’bug),, i. A kind of beetle. 
Syap, 7. [United tes. J 
om (sna dra-gom) nm LA plant | 
of genus Antirrhinum (w see) —2 
play in which raisins are snatched from 
urning brandy and put into the mouth. 

When they were all tired of blind-man’s buff, there 
Waa a poly fame at wc hie ee tt and when Sess 
enoug ith that, and all the ra. 
were gone, carurd sat dow. Dibra 


&. The bn eaten at snap-dragon. Swift. 


pEaimnos on ), 7. 
[D. ahaphanteontan. S a, the 
cock of a aot doe dp 1. Origi merty, L 
epring-lock to a gun or "piste xnd prope 


applied to the gun itself, which was a Dutch 
firelock in general use in the seventeenth 
century.—2. A enapyleh mae a earn! mary 
answer; a repartee. MNarsto 
lock anap'lok),m, A Seo thee, that shuts 
gee an fa ach 4 1. One that 
snap’ér), mn e that snaps: 
often with up, one who takes up stealthily 
and suddenly; a thief. 


Who being, as I om, littered under Mercury, was 
likewise & sua farr wf of unconsidered trifes, SAaé, 


2. The name given in the West Indles to 
Ps iy fish of the family Serranidm. 
-turtle (snap'ing-tér-tl), n- Fs 
es of fresh-water tortoise aie 
ac aoe i lydra(C. serpentina of 
yz ferox of others), common to ar 
are 1 the United States: so named from 
prety to snap at everything within 


its 

Snappish (snap'ish), @. 1. Ready or apt to 

or bite; a8, asnappish cur.—2. Sharp in 

rep y¥; apt to speak angrily or tartly; tart; 
hati -~ ‘Smart and mappish dialogue." 


s ebesiants dv. In a snap- 

eee i tartly. 
Pall answered im peor lary 

‘ish-nes), ia The 4 qua- 


lityo pepnens nee peevis Scag to a 
Bnapea oat) at aete 


(snap’ tees (ona. ay por 
tag See KNar- 
ston knapsack. South. [Obsolete or 
vulgar. 
Santen Bun) Ass ey pha hc of Snapped, 
the pret, 


Snar | pt ath wed. and O.D, snarren, 
Gi. yiart bs to snarl; D. mar, snappish. 
Probably imitative and allied to ‘more.] To | 


uur. 
And some of es that did seem fo gren 
Agd svar ofall that ever passed by. Seenr. 
Snare (snir),n ([A. Sax. sneore, a enare, a 


noose; Icel. snara, Dan snare, & enaAre, Oo 
gin; D. snar, O.H.G, snare, a string; Icel. 


mara, to turn quickly, to twist. ] 1. A con- 
trivance, consis ing often of a noose or set 
of nooses of cor air, or the as by which 


a bird or other iving anima 1] may be en- 
tangled; a gin; a net; a noose.—2 Anything 
by which one is entangled, entrapped, or 
inveigled, and brought into trouble. 


A fool's mouth is his destruction, and bis lips are 
the snare of hus soul. Prov. xvii. 7. 


3. One of the strings formed of twisted raw | 
hide strained upon the lower head of a | 


drum. 

Snare ge? vt. t. & pp. ena 
ena ring. Ss the 2 noun) To com heh 
a Snare; ua catch or take by guile; to bring 


into peeapactes evil, perplexity, or danger; 
to entangle. 


The wicked is reared in the work of wacg ty fae hands. 


Snare-drum (snirdrum),n <A anaes 
military drum furnished with snares, as | 
opposed ton bass drum See SNARE, n. 3 | 

Snarer (snir'ér),n. One who lays snares or 


Smarres ond smugglers here their gains divide. 
Crude. 


ghar 


Snarling-iron 


Bnastt (enast). n. 
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Snarl (sniirl), vi. [A freq. of mar. See 
SN4k.) 1. To growl, na Be or surly 
dog; to gnarl. ‘That I should snarl and 
bite and play the dog.’ Shak,—%. To speak 
roughly; to talk in rude, murmuring terms. 
It is malicious and unmanly to svar? of the little 
lapses of a pen, from which Virgil himself stands not 
exempted. Dryaien. 


Roar’ (sniirl), nm. A quarrel; an angry con- 


snarl (sniirl), v.¢. [From snare.] 1. To en- 
tangle; to Red pee ee per to involve in knots; 
—. th ‘And from 
ee peal oft rent her snarled hair." Spen- 
ser.—2. To embarrass; to confuse; to en- 
le. ‘Confused snarled consciences.’ Dr. 
Hf. More. 
This was the question that they would have nnarried 
him with. Lattnner, 
| Snarl sniirl),n. Entanglement; a knot or 
complication of | read, cke., which it 
is dificult to disentangle; hence, intricacy; 
Rae Wom em dimoul 


barraseing cant 
Smarl (snirl), v.t. To raise or form hollow | 
work narrow metal vases. See SNAR- | 


‘LING, SNARLING-IRON. 
eis -. One tos Moeagrtdhe a 
surly, grow ny anim a grumblin 
ee The lash of snarlere’ jokes.’ 
wise. 
Bnarling (suiir'ling), p. and a, Growling; 
ge ig aigrily; peevish; waspish; snap- 


or forming hollow work in sheet metal, au 
aa narrow vases, by repercussion, where the 
hammer, from the narrowness of the vessel, 
earmot be a directly. 

(snér'ling-i-érn), n, An iron 


Sneak (snk), A. 
| sneak; Dan. 


tool used in the o re on of snarling. It 


consists of a straight arm with an upturned 
ont tw eereeices con the vessel to 
operated on w ee Zz upon 
ihe part to be raised or ded, and blows 
struck on Bes end whi 


vessel pane the 
repercuss 


not be drawn loose. [Provincial } 
(sni'ri), a, [From snare.] Of the 
nature of a snare; entangling; dious. 


Spiders in the vault their ssery webs have spread. 
Dryalra 


Snash (snash), n. (Same word as Sw. sncesa, 
to chide sharply; or a a formed by a 
mixing up of sap and gnash. Comp. also 
Dan. snaske, toch champ food with selon] 
Insolent, wet tir ; impertin- 
ent abuse. 
Poor tenant, ears Lv o cash, 


other end to act on it by | 
gnari-knot (ankrYnot), n. Aknot that can- 


How they maun thole the factors smash, Burrs. 


Shenae jghonl A. Sax. 


enithan, to cut, ag ened.) The 
snuff ofacandle. acon. 

Snatch (spach), v.t. pret. & pp. snatched or 
snatcht, [S3o0ftened form of and at E. 


enacke iy Beemer e bablya sa if 
macken, to ena pro el form 
anon ‘(which see)] 1. To a paraliel for or 
Ae ¥; 
ceremony; as, to snafch a kiss. * 
cue match'd that ring.” Shak. 

our knowledge we must snatch, not 
take.” Pope. 

Nay do not reafcé it from me, Shak, 


From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
Aod saaick a grace beyond the reach sag 


2 To seize and transport awny. 
Se to heaven." Tomson. kp To twitch, 
uck, pull, catch, grasp, eri 
gnatch (snach), © lo s tarapt to seize 
suddenly; to catch; as, to enatcA at a thing, 
Nay, the ladies too will be snatching. SAak. 
goatee (snach), m= 1 A hoesty catch or 
seLring. 
Why, then, if SS6mS S00re Certain raafcA oF to 
Woald serve your burt, Sad, 
2 A catching at or attempt to seize eud- 
denly.—3. A short fit of vigorous action; aa, 
a snatch at weeding after a shower —4. A 
small piece, fragment, or quantity; a piece 
snatched or bruken off. Snatcher of old 
tunes.” Shek. 
We hare often litde smafehes of sunshine. Specfafer. 
She chanted rvatrier of mysterious song. 


Tennyson. 
6. A shuffling answer. [Rare] 


Come, sir, eave me your reafchers and yield me a 
direct answer. Shak. 


From my 


_ 6 A hasty repast; osnack. [Scotch.] 


to seize without permission or | 
‘When - 


Snetch 


| Bnathe (sna?H), v.t. 


Bneak! (anék 


SNEAK-UP 


Snatch-block (snach’blok’, n Ap 


kind of block used in shi a, having 
ing in one side to the 
It is chi 


sopes 
heavy ™ 
lap ol 
is brought 
also 





Soatch-block, 


body 
aig: hasty aba (anaching Il), ade. B 
has 


A ae thccacth i, a. ” consisting al 
ract by sna 
cia ertan wr rete 
ih 1 al 


ath, Snathe (snath, snith), n. 
ened, the handle of o scythe, from 
to cut. There are various other | 

this word, as eneatA, enecthe, m 
oe handle ot 5 sy {Local am 


(A. Bax. enti 

rneitha, Goth, sncithan, G. sehne 

. Akin Sc. enod, trim, neat.) T 
_[{Provincial ] 

(snat'ok ), n. (Snathe a 

term. -ock.] A chip; a slice. * Sna 

that very cross,’ on. [Local] 


ayt 
‘h 8 Scotch. 
lentietieg) A of ng | | Snaw (sn ), n Snow. [ Ls 
c 


ligament; Se an te 
a line or atring.— 
See SNATH, SNED. [Bot 
Sax. svilecan, | 
to creep | 
softly See SNAKE. 'L. To creep 
Petia to go furtively, os if 1 
to be seen; to 5 fis i, 
away from company; to sneak into 
or behind a screen. “A  eene u 
outlaw eneaking home." 
You skulke'd behind the fence, and cues 


2 To behave with meanness and | 
to crouch; to truckle. 
Tom struts a soldier, pers Fay 
Will saeaés a Scrivner, an exceeding kn 
v.t. To hide; to 
hea 


*(Slander) lurks and sieaks ita 


Wake. 
Sneak (snék),n. A mean fellow. 


simpletons aud superstitious sneal 
wile, 


There can be no douht that acoont le on 
as very littl better than a knare 
ce the comrelative term ‘gentleman,” 


falseh 
Lezicon definition ofa' mean fellow," and 
Opposite to manliness and candour. . 


Sneak-cup (enék’kup),n. A topery 


his glass; one who sneaks from 
hence, 4 puny or paltry oe 
The prince isa Jack, a swecdome. 


He is such 5 rae ! were he 
would adopt him, — aceR 


Sneaker (enék’ér), ni 1. One wh 


2. A smal) vessel of drink; skied | 


bowl. 
1 have left the t worshi and 
dons pooh Prey lp ts rie hey ! 


ee eee Same 


‘ing), a. 1. Pertai 
sneak ; ing (co like a sneak ; yore 
crouching. Bia fawnin Stull bighert 
flattering b 
or clandest. a saree ik disc 
underhand., 

Wh ofa" 
son oe ert 7 we Metin thes ne 
felt by those who entertain it to be, more 
Sage Ee 
ea rs] less secretly ine indulge it 
(anék'ing-li), ade. In 
ing manner; meanly. 


Doe all things like a man, not sacalin 
Think eile seus Ver well: fee hia 


-] 
up (ané up, ™ A eneal 
erdly, realities fellow. [A 
ing of Shakspere for sneak-cup. 





mé, met, her; 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; tt, 8c abune; Ff, 


SNIPE-BILL 
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anipe, a name given to the common sand- 
ore A fool; a blockhead; a simple- 
nh. 
I d kn 
Itt chowld tine expend wit 
Hut for my sport and p 
me Sm (snip’bil), ». In carp. a plane 
a aie arria for forming the quirks of 


mouldin 
Snipe-fish (enip'fish), m A marine acan- 
“thoptersgtous 1 of the genus Tempirdeg 


ah x), 80 corren | from its | 
4 beck. Calbell Klea: SP umpetoteh. et 
Mellowe Ah. See rg Self 
Suipper (anip’ér), n. One that snips or clips; 
a tailor 


Snipper-snapper (snip’ér-enap-ér), n. An 


e should profane, 
such o ra. 
SAat 


eflemindte young man; a small insignificant 


fellow. feerer 4 (Dv of aries, & patl) 
Snippet (snip’et), n. m. of anip, a p 

A sinall part o rehare. Hwdibras. 

Sni (snip’et- a. Insignificant; ridicu- 
lously small. ‘Snippety facts." Spectator 


“ats pgp 2 (A reduplication 
oli map) 


gnip-snap (o (snip'snap), a. Short and quick; 


Snitcher (enich’ér), m 1. An informer; a 
tell-tale; one who turna queen's (king's) evi- 
dence.—2. A handcuff. [Low slang in both 


senses. 

Snitet (snit),n. (A. Sax. enife, perhaps 
nected with enow!l, the bird with 
or beak] Asnipe ‘The witless woodcock 
and his neighbour mite." Drayton, 

Snite (snit), ot [A Sax. enftan, to wipe or 
clean the nose; Icel. engta, to blow the nose; 
Dan. syde, to blow nose, to snuff a 
candle; D. snuiten, to blow the nose. The 
verbs seem to be derived from the noun 
snout, ot from anof, mucus.) To fifp, so as to 
strike off; hence, to clean, as the nose; to 
snuff, os a candle. “Nor would any one be 
able to #iite his nose.’ Grew. 

Snithe, Snithy (snith, snith’l), a. See Sax, 

a te ay thing: ay tied to the wind wind. 
piercing; cu app 

daivel oniy In. [A. Sax enyfel (1), moffel, 

sniv'el), nm. wnufe é 
snot; from the stem of sniff, enw.) Snot; 
mucus running from the nose. 


con- 
long snout 


Snivel (sniv'el), v.i. pret. snivelled; por. wni- 


velling, 1 To run at the nose,—2. To draw 
up the mucus audibly through the nose.— 
3. To cry, weep, or fret, as children, with 
enuffing or anivelling. Sir R. L* Extrange. 


Sniveller (sniv'el-¢r),n. 1 One who snivels, 
or who th snivelling. —2 One who 
weeps for ht causes, or manifesta wenk- 
ness by weeping. 


He'd more lament when 1 was dead, 
Thao all the mviee/iers round my bed. Sa/?, 


Snivelling (sniv'el- ie The act or the 
nulee of one who ani a crying or speak- 
ing as through the nose. 

peered ath bag i),@. Running at the nose; 


pitiful: 
‘[Prov. E. anob, a volgar or 


Snob omov), 
contemptible n, also snot or mucna of 


the nose. The latter 57 probably the original | 
from root of | 


meaning, the word being thus 
anuj; comp. G. schnoben, to puff or blow 
through the nose, So enol is also used as 
an opprobrious epithet of persons.) 1. A 
trivial name for a shoemaker; a journeyman 
shoemaker,—2. In the universi es, a towns- 
nian as opposed toa gownaman,—3. One who 
is always Rs sulee: to be something better 
than he ulgar person who apes geu- 
tility. 

nude is that man or woman who Is always pre- 


to be something better—especially richer or 
ceeg lonable—than they ane. fi Tisha, 


A sued is a fellow who wants to be taken for better, 
or cicher, of cleverer, or more influential than he 
really ia. Leper. 


4. A workman who continues working while 
others are out on strike; one who works for 
lower wages than other workmen; a knob- 
gnovt : vg b’ér-f Th li f 
Snobbery ( snob’ n. e qua a 
being snobbish. » bend 
Snobbish (enoli'ish), a. Belonging to or re- 
sembling a snob; vulgarly ostentatious. 


That which we call a snob, by any other name 
Ape still be sahil, Thackeray 
modbiahily ( (snob'ish-li), adv. In the man- 
oo of a anob 
Snobbishness aggre .n, Thequality 
of being a snob, ‘Sine nese is vulgar." 
Thackeray. 


ogue with quick re- 


Snool (snil), vi. “To may. ibeat 
mahal, . 





Snobbism (snob'izm), n. The state of belag 


a snub; the manners of a snob; snobbish- 
Dess. 
The readin wou 
other cause) ander rou ridicule. 
Sir IF, Hamilton, 
Snobby (snob'i),a. Of or relating to a snob; 
af the character of a anob ; snob- 


And if ‘te in with the d 
bs won wih tater kien map ius ane pncting tan Meee 
cidedly ruoity. ivan Kawuay. 
Ve (snob'ling), m. <A little snob. 
é 
Snobocracy (snob-ok'ra-si), n. [Snob, and 
term. -ocracy, as in anafoe comp. mob- 
oeracy.) Snobs taken sotleotins ly. Kinge- 


Snod (snod), n. [A Sax. See Snoop.) A 
fillet: oa headband; aribbon, Called in Scot- 
ta ‘a snood. [Obsolete or provincial Eng- 


reik (oid a, [Lit. trimmed by cuttin 

Sc. ened, A. hax aninden, $0 Getee, 40 CHE. 
See SNATHE.] Neat; trim;smooth, (Scotch. ] 
Snood une nm [A Sax. anod, a sno. 
Comp. Icel. snudr, entithr, a twirl, a twist, 
from eiua, to twist.] 1. A fillet with which 
the hair of a young maiden's head is bound 
up, emblematic of chastity. (Scotch.]— 
2. In angling, a hair-line, gut, or silk cord by 
which a fish-hook is fastened to the line; a 


snell [Scotch.] 
Bnood (sniid), wt. To bind up, as the hair 
with @ an 
Bnooded (sndd’ed), a. Wearing or having a 
And the rneedrad ge Seed 


Smile on him. 
Snook) (sniik), v. i, [0.E. enoke, to smell, to 
search out, to pry into; Sw. snoka, to lurk, 


to dog a person.) To lurk; to lie in ambush. 
A. Brome. 

Snook (snk), mn. A name given to the sea- 
pike (Centropomus wndecimalis). 

Bnool (anb)), v.t. [Perhaps contr. from a 
form re , from enub. ] To ran ite or 
govern cee author to keep er by 
tyrannic: otch.] 

Tan- 

Scotch, 


Snool (snl), n. Jo who meanly subjects 


himself ta the posal o _ er, ‘Ye 


silly snool.” Hamsay 


Snooze tentay ni. Pespabity text fmltative of the 


sound made in drawing the breath while 
asleep, and allied tosnore; comp. sneeze; Dan. 
enuse, to snuff or sniff.) A ~ or short 
sleep. *Thathe ggg or a ae 
in comfort." Quart. Rev. [Familiar 
Snooze (sniiz), v4. pret. & pp. were ppr. 
snoozing. To slumber; to take a short nap. 
(Familiar. ] 
Snoozer (sniz’ér), n. One who snoozes. 
Snore (sndr), v.é. pret. & pp. enored ; per. 
snoring’ [A, Bax. snora, a moring; 1.6. 
snoren, D. anorken, Dan. snorke,G,achna 
tosnore, No doubt an imitative itt pnt and 
akin to enar, snarl, enort.) To breathe ‘with 
a rough hoarse noise in sleep; to breathe 
hard through the nose and open mouth 
while aleeping. 


Weariness 
Can sere upon the an: when resty sloth 
ia Te the down-pillow ha: SAak. 
e(snér),n. A treating with a harsh 
amelie 
Snorer (sndr‘ér), n. 


One that snores. 


Snort robahiy vi. [From snore. Wedgwood | 
is pro rht in suggesting that the 
effect of nal ¢ ia to express abrupt- 


ness or discontinuity: i 

with violence thro the nose, so as to 

pane a noise, as high-spirited horses often 
o 


He chafes, he stamps, careers, and turns about: 


He foams, sxerts, ocighs, and Gre and smoke breathes 


out, Forfar. 


2 Tosnore. [Rare.] 


He found a country fellow dead drunk snerting on 
io bolle, ina 


rien, 
Awake the mrertiag citizens with the bell Aas, 
3%. To laugh outright. [Provincinl. 
Snort (snort), v.t. 1.4 To turn up, in anger, 
scorn, or derision, as the nose, Chaucer,— 
2 To expel, or force out, as ly a snort. 


Fish semblance s Breen 30 and aznre hue, 
Keady bo pear theke Aeatr, 


Snort (snort), nm. A tond sh short sound pro- 
yaeea by forcing the air through the nos- 


Sorter (snort’ér), n. One who snort; a 
snorer, 


An Gee. 1. The act of fore 
the air h the nose with violence an 


d perish forthwith (if for no 





rough the nose and mouth in sleep. | 


1. To force the alr | 


noise; ; the sound thus made F 


ano enite, enout 
L. Mucus d frow or se 
nose,—2 Ano brious epith 


snot tal ee ttleo the poi 
from snot; to blow or bi, ln 
Snotter (sot'ér), vi [ 


slang Teco, 
go kk y¥. [eo tao ve 





SiWeveve¥iasexsewievecersis 


ér-1), m. Filth; pe feet 
the snottery of our slimy time.’ 
Bnottily (anot'i-li), adr. Ina 


thy. 
| sno snot‘), @ 1. Foul 5 
motiy (moet), «3 


i oy. } 
Snout ‘ (snout), n. ot in A. ! 
LG. snute, Sw. gnut, Dan. suds 
schnautze, asnout. Snite is pr 
-pibeghbe brat? and snot is mops 2 
tone Bi ng nose of a 

pig The nose of a man: | 
Wudtivcs —§. The nozzle or end 


ipe. 
Shout ae vt To furnish 
or point. 


Snouted snont’ed), a. Ha 

Bnpate Conger o. , nl 

asc wat 
Broad ~ pork pete fr fg 


gor fl a n [A very wi 
‘found in most of che toe 
ae A. Bax, eda, D. sneer 
Dan. mee, Sw. end, lool. enjér 
alphas teithout: a ): 

n u 4); pr 
root seen in Skr. eau, to flow, 
trickle, to distil.) 1. Frosen vap 


—— et eliee techs into ee 





Crystals of Snow, 


formed in the air when the ter 
the atmosphere sinks below ¢ 
Inthe The particles of moista 
se as here are then from 
descend to the ¢ 





Fate, fir, fat, fall;  mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll: 


oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune:; 


SNOW 


*b falla is com of a number 
e crystals of ice, which present 
modificatiuns of the hexagonal 
aT display” great diversities of 
ind lay innumerable varieties 
at beautiful forms. These crystals 
wether to form an irregular clus- 
consequently the incident rays of 
ich are refracted and reflected so 
esent individually the prismatic 
wwe scattered after reflection in all 
#, and combine to give to the eye 
reensation of white. When suffi- 
ware is applied the slightly adher- 
Ws are brought into true molecular 
when the snow, losing its white 
sumes the fourm of ice. Snow an- 
ay valuable purposes in the econ- 
mture. Accumulated upon high 
,eerves to feed, by its ual melt- 
ms of running water, which a sud- 
rase of water, in the form of rain, 
mvert into destructive torrents or 
Is. and in mauy countries it 
burning heats of summer by 
be breezea which pass over it. In 
tlimates it serves as a defence 
he rigours of winter by protecting 
n from the froat, and by affording 
to animals which bury themselves 
Even in more temperate climates 
ithat vegetation suffers more from 
tinter than when the fields, during 
pa, Ite hid beneath a snowy cover- 
gs anow is a slow conductor of heat 
y of it prevents the earth from 
tickly with its warmth, and at the 
protects it from the cold of the 
Te—Red snow. See PROTOCOCCUS. 
ing that resembles snow, as white 
. *The scent of the elder bushes 
re spreading their summer snore 
he open window opposite.’ George 
now is often used in the formation of 
ds, many of which are self-explan- 
snow-capped, snow-crowned, snow- 
and the like. 
3), (D. enaauw, a kind of boat, 
. au, a snout, a beak.) <A vessel 
with two masts, resembling the 
fore masts of a ship, and a third 
st just abaft and close to the main- 
a try-eail. It is identical 
ig, except that the brig bends her 
aft main-sail to the main-mast, 
snow bentis it to the try-sail mast. 
,e.6 To fall in snow: used chiefly 
ally; as, it snowe; it snowed yester- 


5), 0.& To scatter or cause to fall 
r “TH age snow white hairs on 
one. 

under tp the tune of Green Slecves, hail 
ts and snow eringoes. Skak. 


iple (snd‘ap-l), n. A species of 


1 (nba), n. 1. A ball of snow; 
mass of snow pressed or rolled 
~—2 In covkery, a kind of pudding 
vattiny rice which has been swelled 
‘ound a pared and cored apple, 
nscloth, and boiling well. —Saow- 
the garden form of a flowering 
burnin ilua, or gelder-rose. 
ER-ROSE, VIBURNUM. 

1 (snd'bal),v.¢. To pelt with snow- 


l(snd’‘bal), c. i To throw snow-balls. 
rry (sn6’be-ri), n. The popular 
trupical American shrubs of the 
loeocca, nat. order Rubiacer, sub- 
«hones. Several of the species 
etive medicinal properties. The 
ists of snow-white berries. Alao, 
agland more usually, applied to 
icarpos (which sce). 

@ (sn6’bérd), nm. A popniar name . 
oseveral species of birds, such as 
filla nivalis of Eurupe, the Frin- 
nalig of America, and the snow- 
which see). 

nket(sué’blang-ket),n. A farmers’ 
‘such a covering of snow as pro- 
materially contributes to protect, 
B from the severity of the wea- 


| 
ind (end’blind), a. Affected with 
idness. 


badness (snd’blind-nes), n. An af- 
‘the eyes caused by the reflection 
um the anow. | 
ak (snoblingk ). n. The peculiar 
that arises from flelds of ice or 
Wed also Snow-light. | 


Snow - boot (snd’but), n. 
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A boot intended 
to protect the foot from snow; specifically, 
a kind of golosh with an india-rubber sole 
and felt uppers covering the boot worn in- 
side of it. 

Snow-broth (sné’broth), ». Snow and water 
mixed; very cold liquor. ‘A man whose 
blood is very snow-broth.’ Shak. 


Snow - bunting fine’ bunt- ing | , n. The 
popular name of Evnberiza or Plectrophanes 
nivalis, a gregarious passerine bird belung- 


ing to the bunting family, a native of the 
arctic regions. In winter it visits Bri- 
tain and other temperate regions, and is 
supposed to be the harbinger of severe 
weather. On its first arrival in this country 
it is very lean, but quickly grows fat, and is 
then excellent eating. It sin very sweetly, 
sitting on the ground; and does not perch, 
but runs about like the lark. It is about 
7 inches in length; the back and part of the 
wings are dark black-brown, and the whole 
of the remaining feathers are pure snowy 
white. They generally con te in little 
flocks, and may be seen scudding over the 
snow-clad hills, their black wings and tail 
contrasting strangely with the pure white 
surface over which they pass. Called also 
Snow-fleck. 

Snowd, Snowding (snoud, snoud‘ing), n. 
{Icel. snudr, a twist, a twirl, eniia, to twist. 
See SNoop.) A thin hempen cord having a 
hook attached, suspended to deep-sea fish- 
ng-Llines. 

Snow-drift (snd'drift), ». <A drift of snow; 
snow driven by the wind: also, a bank of 
snow driven together by the wind. 


Sno (sné’drop), nm A well-known 
garden t of the genus Galanthus, the 
G. nioalia, nat. order Amaryllidacer. It 
bears soli »drooping,and elegant flowers, 


white, which ap in February. It is 
naturalized in Britain, and found in woods, 
orchards, meadows, pastures, &c. — Snow- 
drop tree, the common name of shrubs of 
the genus Halesia’ They are beautiful 
shrubs, with alternate ovate-oblong leaves 
and white drooping flowers. 

Snow - eyes (and'iz), n. pl. A contrivance 
used by the Esquimaux as a preventive to 
snow-blindness. They are made of extremely 
light wood, with a bridge resting on the 
nose like spectacles, and a narrow slit for 
the Daseage of the light. 

Snow - fi (snd‘fed), a. Originated or aug- 
mented by mel snow; a8, & snow-fed 
stream. 

Snow-field (sn5't2ld), n. A wide expanse of 
snow, especially permanent snow. 

Snow-flake (sn0’flak),n. 1. Asmall feathe 
mass or flake of falling snow.—2. A Britis 
plant of the genus Leucojum, the L. esti- 
vum, with a bulbous root and white droop- 
ing flowers, which appear in May. It grows 
in moist meadows. LEUCOJUM. 

Snow - fleck (endo’fiek), n. The snow-bunt- 
ng. 

Snow - flood (sn6’flud), n. A flood from 
melted snow. 

Snow - goose (snd’gis), n. A web-footed 
bird, the Anser huperboreus, inhabiting the 
arctic regions. It is of a white colour, ex- 
cept the tops of the wing-quills, which are 
black, with red legs and bill. Its flesh is 
esteemed excellent. 

Snow-hut (sno‘hut), n. A hut built of snow; 
a snow-house used by the Esyuimaux, &c. 
Snowish (snd‘ish), a. Resembling snow; 
white like snow; snowy. ‘Her snowish 

neck.’ Warner. [Rare.} 

Snowless (sndles), a. Destitute of snow. 

Snow-light (snd'lit), n. See SNOW-BLINK. 

The blink or s#vw-dight of field-ice is the most 
lucid, and is tinged with yellow; of packed ice it is 


pure white; ice newly formed has a greyish blink: 
and a deep yellow tint indicates snow on Ga Page. 


Snowlike (end/lik), a. Resembling snow. © 

Snow-limbed (sn0olimd), a. Having limbs 
white likesnow. ‘The snow-linb'd Eve from 
whom she came.” Tennyson. 

Snow-line (sn0'lin), n. The limit of per- 
petual snow, or the line above which moun- 
tains are covered with perpetual snow. Since 
the temperature of the atmosphere con- 
tinually diminishes, as we ascend from the 
lower into the higher strata, there must be 
in every latitude a certain limit of elevation 
at which the temperature of the air is re- 
duced to the freezing-point. This limit is 
called the snow-line, or line of perpetual 
congelation, and the mountaina which rise 
above it are always covered with snow. The 
snow-line varies according to latitude, being 
highest near the equator and lowest near 


the poles. Local circumstances, however, 
affect it, as the configuration of the country, 
the quantity of snow falling annually, the 
nature of the prevalent winds, &c. From 
these circumstances the snow-line is at dif- 
ferent heights in the same latitude. 

Snow -mould (snd’méld), . A fungous 

lant, the Lanosa nivalis, which grows 
neath snow; on and cereal crups. 
It is especially injurious to barley and rye. 

Snow-plant (sno’plant), n. The popular 
name of a genus(Protococcus) of microscopic 
alge, which grow in snow and give it the 
appearance of being coloured. See PrRo- 
TOCOCCTS. 

Snow-plough, Snow-plow (snd’plou), n. 
An implement for clearing away the snow 
from s, railways, &c. There are two 
kinds: one adapted to be hauled by horses, 
oxen, &c., on a common highway; the other 
to be placed in front of a locomotive to clear 
the rails of snow. A variety of the latter is 
adapted to street tramways. The snow- 
plough for ordin country roads usually 
consists of boards framed together so as to 
form an acute angle in front, and spread 
out behind to any required distance. The 
angular point or edge is made to enter the 
snow, and the machine being propelled by 
horses harnessed to the centre framework, 
the snow is thrown off by the boards to the 
sides of the road, and thus a free passage is 
opened up for wheel-carriages, &c. For 
railway purposes snow-ploughs are of vari- 
ous forma, adapted to the character of the 
country, the amount of snowfall, the ten- 
dency to drift, &c. 

Snow-shoe (snd’‘shs), n. A kind of flat shoe 
or racket, either made of wood alone, or 
consisting of a light frame crossed and re- 





Snow-shoe. 


crossed by thongs, the broad surface of 
which prevents the wearer from sinking in 
the snow. Snow-shoes are usually from 3 to 
4 feet in length, and from 1 to 1} foot broad 
across the middle. 
Snow-skate (and‘skat), ». A thin, elastic 
piece of wood, about 6 feet long, and as 
road as the foot, used by the Lapps for 
skating on the snow, and to some extent by 
the Swedes and Norwegians. 
Snow-alip (snd’slip), n. A large mass of 
snow which slips down the side of a muun- 


tain. 
Snow-storm (snd’‘storm), ». A storm with 
a heavy, drifting fall of snow. 
Snow - water (sné’wa-tér), n. Water pro- 
duced from the melting of snow. 
Snow-white (snd’'whit), a. White as snow; 
very white. ‘ Your snow-wwhite goodly steed.’ 
Shak. ‘A snow-white ram.’ Wordsworth. 
Snow - wreath (snd’réth), n. An accumu- 
lation of snow of some considerable length 
and height. 
Snowy (sn6'i), a. 1. White like snow. 
So shows a sony dove trooping with crows 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows. SAaé&. 
2. Abounding with snow; covered with snow. 
‘The snowy top of cold Olympus.’ Milton. 
8. White; pure; spotless; unblemished. 
There did he lose his ssou-y innocence. FuAn Hall. 


Snub (snub), v.¢. pret. & pp. snubbed; ppr. 
snubbing. {The first meaning is probably 
the original, viz. to nip or snap short; ap- 
pearing also in Dan. snubbe, to snap or 
snip off; Icel. snubbeter, nipped or cut short 
Prov. E. snub, a snag, ashort stump of wood. 
In meaning 2 it may be directly from Icel. 
snubba, to snub, to chide, the older E. form 
being enib, snybbe. The root is no doubt 
that of snap, and snip, snape, sneap, snipe, 
are kin forms.) 1. To nip; to check in 
growth; to stunt. 

Trees ... whose heads and boughs I have ob- 
serv'd to run out far to landward, but toward the 
sea, to be so subbed by the winds as if their boughs 
had been pared or shaven off on that side. Ray. 
2. To check; to reprimand; to check, stop, 
or rebuke with a tart sarcastic reply or 
remark. 

frequently see the child . . . in spight of being 
negiected, suadded, and thwarted at home, acquire 
a behaviour which m:kes it as agreeable to all the 
rest of the world, as, &c. JZ atler. 





> ¢h, Se. lock; g.yo: jf, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ny, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SNUB 


3. To slight designedly:; to treat with con- 
tempt or neglect, as a forward or pretentious 
porns raon.—Tov snub a cable (nawt.), to check | 
sudde a in running out 

Suub (snub), n [See SyvB, 0.) 1 A knot. 
or protuberance in wood; a snag.—2 A 
check; ao rebuke —3. A nose flat at the 
bridge, and broad and somewhat turned up 
at the tip. 

My father's nose was aquiline, and mine is a rem, 


far 
Gnub} (soub), vc [Allied toonch. Comp. 
OG. suben, Mod. G G soknsabet, yank} 
To sob with convulsions. a ty > 
PRADS Ee (anub'’néz), n. A short or flat 


Snub-nosed (snub'né2d),a, Having ashort, 


snub-post (snub'pést), n. Nant, a stron 
post on a quay oron the orto around whic 
. nape is thrown to check the motion of a 


Sundget (snuj),e.¢. [Softened form of snug, 

See SNUG.) o lis c ;tosnug. *‘Saudge 

gnudget (sm i A miser, aki 
BINMh) ), Mh, OF A ane ng 

fellow. ‘The life of a covetous an 

Ascham. 

Sniuif (anu), ¥ t (Onomatopoetic, like snore, 











































































sneeze, &e.; D. enugfen, miuiven, to snuff, to | 
anuff up; ype a sniffing scent; ‘Dan. vigpey 
to snort, to snuff or - G. schnup/en, to 


snuff; E. to endft.) 1. To draw in with the 
breath, to i e; as, tosnug the wind. ‘To 
ent the vital air.” Dryden.—2. To scent; 
to smell; to perceive by the nose. Dryden. 
8%. ‘To crop the snuff, as of a candle; to take 
off the end of the snutf.—7e snuff oul, to 
extinguish by suuffing; to annihilate; to 


obliterate. 
rticle, 
levy ab pricks 


"Tis strange the mind, that 
Should let itself be snsyfed oud le. 
Snuff (snuf), ni. 1. To snort; to inhale air 
a violence or with noise, na dogs and 
Orees, 


The fury fires the they nv 


pack, , hey Wert, 
And feed their hungry postitia wl 


th ti Pryde 


2 To turn up the nose and inhale ‘air. in 
contempt; to aniff contemptuously. Mal. 
iL. 13.—3. To take offence, 

Deo the enemies of the church rage, and ane and 
breathe oothing but threats and death? Ap, Hall 

Snuff (enuf), [From the verb] 1. Inha- 

lation by the nose; a sniff.—2 | Smell; scent; 
calour. 

The Immortal, the Eternal wants not the: 
mortal incense for his, but for our sakes. 
& Resentment; huff, expressed bya snuffing 
of the nose. 
nocPiter took suf at the ponte Pt. ond 


ratty of 


nishedt 
ier. 
—To fake a thing in snwjf, to be angry at it; 
to take offence at it 

For I tell you truce, I forte if piebiy 


er] 


learn how to entertain gentlefolks o ¥ i oe 
years. 
4 A wdered preparation of ‘“haies | in- 


through the nose, It is made by 
nding. in mortars or mills, the chop 

eaves and stalks of tobacco in which fer- 
mentation has been induced moisture 
and warmth. The tobacco is well dried pre- 
vious to grinding, and this is carried some- 
times so far os to give to the snuff the 
peculiar flavour of the high-dried snuffs, 
such as the Irish, Welsh, and Scotch, Some 
varieties, a8 the rappees, are moist. The 
admixture of different flavouring agents and 
delicate scents has given rise to fanciful 
names for snuffa, which, the flavour ex- 
cepted, are identical. Dry snuffs are often 
idulterated with quicklime, and the moist 
kinds with ammonia, hellebore, pearl-ash, 
ke.—OUp to enuff, knowing; sharp; wide- 
awake; not likely to be imposed Wpon. 
(Slang |—6. The burning part of a candle 
wick, or that which has been charred by the 
flame, whether burning or not. 

For even at first life's taperisaounget Denne, 
Taunentabhe 


To hide me from the radiant sun, and solace 
Ll the dungeon by a sanygf, Saud, 


Snuff-box (enufboks),n. A box for carrying 
snuif about the Snull-boxes are 
made of every variety of pattern, and of an 
endless variety of materials 

Suuff-di (snufdip-ing), nan. A mode of 
taking cco practised by some of the 
lower class of women in the United States 
of America, consisting of dipping a sort of 
brush ma with 1 snuff, and rubbing the teeth 
and gums th it. 





mé, met, hér; 


Fate, far, fat, “tall; 


Snuffies (sn 


nat taming (rae 


Snuffy 


| Snug 


| aan Garay, 


pine, pin; 
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n dish for the anuff of the lamps of the 
tabernacle. 


The annsriteher thereot mak be of pure Bt ae 


Seater (snuf'ér), mn, 1. One that bene . 


2 pl. An instrument for cropping the snuff 


of a candle. 
Snuffer-dish, Snuffer- (sunf'ér-dish, 
enuf’ ér- ‘ri « <A small s of metal, 
Pees Gantin ¢ aiel & tp eaied: pet 

6 (sn pre ppr. 
me [ of snuff; PG. anufely, D. 


mufelen, Sw. snuyla, pe See SNUFF, 
arene} To speak ugh the nose; to 
breathe Cerough the the bo nose, or {ey 
the nose when obstructed. ‘S 
nose and croaking in his throat." 


Snuffle (suuf'l), a 1. A sound made by the ; 


passage of air through the nostrils. ‘A snort 
or snufie.’ Coleridge,—2. 5 through 
the dena an affected twang; hence, 
cin 


Snuffer omerage n. One who spufflea or 


the nose when obstructed. 
) a. pl Obstraction of the 
nose by mucus: a malady of d 


speaks t 


Snuff-mill (snuf'mil), 1. "A salt of machine 


for Se tobacco into the powder known 


Snuff-taker (snuf'tak-ér),n. One who takes 


snuff, or inhales it into the nose 
aeons tice of taking or Uing anuff into the 
(snuf'i), 2. 1. Resembling snuff in 


colour.—2 Soiled with snuff, or roe a of 
it. [Familiar.] — 3. Offended ; pel. 


) The act or. 


date fc : )}. ot pret. & ugged; 
£ . an 5 
pre gg a ate iandsome; eel. 


rnoggr, sNortihateeA, smooth; 0. Dan. ang, 
Bw. enygg, neat, elegant. The succession of 
meanings would seem to be smooth, neat, 
compact, lying close, Perhaps 

root as snag.) To lie close; to snuggle; 
as, a child snuge to its mother or nurse. 

The taving couple lay silat bp 

pone tame vt. To put in a snug position 


E 


when « 


é sits, she sage under her paren 
ts, ug p= 


ng close; closely 
Ih ; as, an infant lies enug.—2 Close; 
concealed: not exposed to notice. When 

u lay snug, to suap young Damon's goat." 


At WiTs 
Lie svuy, and hear what critics say. Sm. 

3. Compact, neat, er convenient, and 
comfortable, ‘A country farm, where all 
was enug, and clean, aud warm.” J’rior. 

) "tis a nr little island, 

A right lirtle, tight little island. 

(song‘ér-i), n. <A snug, Warm 

er ate comfortable place. * In 
the ew nside the bar (of a public- 
house).* Wtkens [(Colloqg.] 


PV abel ei, 


from same | 


Here was a nice man to be mitated into the com- | 


fortable arcana of ecclesiastical singyeriet. 


Trollope. 
Snuggle (snug), 7 i 
ppr. snuggling. 
enug.) To move a oe and the other to 
geta hone place; to lie close for convenience 
or warmth; to cuddle; to nestle. 
Sn (snug’ i-fi), vt. To make snug, 
[Ludicrous. | 


| Snuff-dish (snuf‘dish),n. Among the Jews, | 


seat evacias th Sk tial sl sceans hlchy 


shel ppt egy eet 


Coleridge, 1 deroutly wish that Fortune, who has | 


male rt with you so long, may play one frenk 
mare, throw you into London, or aoeen et near it, 
piste there pote you for life. fLamé, 


pion Ld ady, In a snug manner; 


Snugness paeademen n. The state or qua- 
lity of being - 
Same as Snwf. 


ny (ani), 1 ship-building, (a) a gentle 
ga in timber curving wanes A (b) The 
trend of the lines of a ship upward from 
amidship toward the bow and the stern. 
(snl'ing), xn. In ehip-bwilding, a cir- 
cular plank, placed edgewise, to work in 
the bows of a ship. 
8o (56), adv. [A particle common to the Teu- 
tonic languages; O.E. and Se. aa, gwa, sia, 
A. Sax. seed, go, a8; Icel. sed, later avo, a, 


enna. 


t you 
* Give thanks you have lived e kk 
Why is his chariot so long in coming! 


Ss wees bond thé atetaithicets igen a 
wa e should consider the condi 
when he enters on it. 

3. In such a manner; to snch ade 
correlati th as or that folk 
he was so fortunate ag to escape 
weak that it could not support th 

S@ glad of this es they I cannot be. 

So frowned the mighty combatants AA 

Grew darker at ther 
Formerly it was often followed 
flnitive denoting the effect withot 
woman's heart #o big to hold so mn 
4 In such a degree as cannot be 
expressed; in a high degree; | 
very; as, it is se beautiful; you m 
things turned out so well. [Rath 
5. As has been said or etated: 
aay with reflex ee 
thing just asserted or implied; im 
sense of a word or sentence going 
following, and used to avoid ~ 


Let the waters under the heaven 
gether unto one place, and ha pep 
and it was 2. 


For he was great cre fortune made’ 


T langh at said an old 
at me." Do you 1, replied the philceapl 


Often with emphatic inversion « 
ject; also; os well; as, you shall 
shall L. 

She is fair, and se is Julia, that T love 
é For this reason; on these ten 
ditions: on this account; there 
both as an adverb and as a conju 

Gol makes him in his own image a 
PENNS SAE SS PO Oe Pee 


Sa may the guilt of 3 of all ay | brokes vO 
My perjuries to thee 
Rate cole be, ea 
ght: supplying the 
sentence, and used to express aca 
assent, or approbation. 
And when ‘tis writ, for my sake read 


And if it please you, re; if not, why, . 
8. The case being such; accordis 
as an expletive; as, so yo! 
again, are you? 
Why, if it please you, take it for pom 
An yo, guod Morrow, servant. 
0. Do you mean what 5 is | 
hg cede cine ced, 
plying a manner. 
eupevenly mentioned, but hinted 
iit @ more ar a ~ Min on Nome 
co) ag an expletive 
eye or so, but not to the purpose 
I will take occasion of vending one o 
the tailor’s to have the pocket repaired 
A week of se will probably reconcile 
My joints are somewhat stiff or om, 
sud Troeeenis 9G en vilteniare 
an uently an a 
I did not, so help me Heaven! (T 
Heaven so help me as | speak tr 
Never, Paulina; se be blest my spirii 
— So as.4 such as. 


Thou art as tyrannons, se of thou art, 
As those whose beauties proudly mak 


—So far forth,t to such a degree 
asfar. ‘Giving commendationto' 


| forth asthey were worthy to be co 
| The Translators of the Bible tot 


Goth. rra, sf, LG. and G. eo, D. zoo, A) 


word of pronominal origin (comp. A. Sax. se 
masc., #¢o fem., the, that), and stil] retain- 
ing gomewhat of its pronominal character. 


note, not, mive; 


The «of au is this word mutilated. It ap- | 
tibe, tub, byll;  < 


—So forth, so on, further in the 
Similar manner; more of the sam 
lar kind; et cetera. ‘Manhood, lei 
ao forth," Shak.—So much ae, how 
whatever the quantity or degree 
io moc 

me much at you edmire the beauty af 
—So#o, indifferent or indifferent, 
or mid : mediocre; in an. 

indifferent manner or degree 
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if’ thes of the ich Mercatio — 

pweakth: but of himself, sem, Sab, 
1 exclamation implying discovery 
ition of some effevt; ay, ay; well, 


the in th ! 
ace hawe thee linger youn: 
works; now mistress, sit you fast. 


Dryalra, 
(a) to the end that; in order that; 
urpese or intention that; as, these 
were taken so that he might es- 
With the effect or result that. 
ithe ark... came into the camp, all 
od whth a great shout, av Shar the earth 
thos then it is that: the conse- 
pry 2s 


. Am quarrel, sufficien t 
i par wert choice ; fo faen, 

the quarrel, balance ero, and 
er Aucom, 


j. Provided that; on condition 
ae that. 


cine be but wholesome and edifying 
there should be a want of exactoess in 


Pape ees Samay es Le Ores 
al erdery, 
I the winds of doctrine let loose to 


rj. Stand still! stop! halt! that 


et [A Sax socian, to soak; pro- 
ithe Celtic, the root being that of 
suck. Comp. W. meg, a _ 
in} 1. To cause or suffer to lie in 

the substance has imbibed what it 
n; to macerate in water or other 
iteep: as, to soak cloth; to soak 
To drench: to wet thoroughly. 


shall be soated with blood. Is. uxxiv. 7. 
rin by the pores, as the skin. 


etrate, work, or accomplish by 
wroughly: often with through, 

et beneath outed its way obscurely 
calbes off ance. Sir 0. Sant. 
; to exhaust; todrain. [Rare] 


wherein he peeteot. 
al he cceihoaey, or 


ean, imbrue, drench, wet, macer- 


wi «1. To lie steeped in water or 
|; be reg 2 aa, Jet the cloth lie and 
fo enter into pores or interstices. 
hing into the strata... bears with it all 
ie Matter as OCCure Neo ward. 
k intemperately or eatinbously 
ito excessive drinking. ' The i 
ela." Leeke. 


aik’Aj), nm Act of soaking; fluid 


ik’ér), = 1. One who or that which 
macerates In a liquid; that which 
trenches thoroughly.—2. A hard 
"A 1, able, and laborious 
. Who owes all his good-natore 
mae the pipe.” South. 

). p. anda 1, Steeping: 
ra mbibing; drinking intem- 


&. Wetting thoroughly; as, a eoak- Soap-ouds «r/sudz), n. pl. Suds; water well 


Oking), n. <A wetting: a drench- 


eships escaped a good scouting. Coot. 


+ Pepe hig Moist on the sur- 
in water, soggy. 


i. ; ae, 
- will do so-and-so! (Coll 
tS ope te sale a ae 


cleans- 
lao used in medicine, &c. It isa 
| resulting from the combination 
eonstituents derived from fats. 


g, go, 





j, job; 


aoda Chemically speaking soap may be de- | 


fined as a salt, more especially one of the 
alkaline salts of those acids which are 
present in the common fats and oils, and 
soluble soaps may be regarded as olea 
stearates, and of sodium an 
po There are many different kinds 
of soaps, but those commonly emplo on 
iy divided into three classes:—1. 

ol soaps scented soaps, d&c.; 2 Gear 
household ; 3. Soft soaps. White sonpSs 
are general] combiastions of olive-oil and 
carbonate of soda. Perfumes are occasion- 
ally added, or various colouring matters 
stirred in while the soap is semifiuid. Com- 
mon household soaps are made chiefly of 
soda and tallow, Yellow soap is composed 
of tallow, resin, and soda, 
palm-oil is occasionally added. Mottled 


soap is made by simply adding mineral and | 


chlinary haid rind sapped kas 
soap, W 

the property of dissolving as well in salt- 

water dy oe a iigts of yes ater 

soda, and water. soaps are gen ¥ 

made with potash instead of soda, and whale, 


other colours d 


seal, or olive oil, or the oils of linseed, hemp- 
d, &c., with the addition of a | 


seed, rm 


little low. Excellent sonps are made 


to which some | 


from palm-oil and soda. Soap is soluble in | 


pure water and in alcohol; the latter solu- 
tion jellies when concentrated, and is known 
in medicine under the name of Idoe, 
and when evaporated to dryness it forms 
what is called mig ee soap. Medicinal 
soap, when prepared from caustic 
soda, and either olive oF pp ll oll mtiy is 
chiefly rials at Ap to form a of a yp 
aperientantacid action. —2 Flattery. [ 
Soap (s0p), 0.0 (Fromthe noun.) L To ral 
or wash over with soap,—2Z To flatter. 


(Slang. ] 
These Dear Jacks seq, ne le sh 
we Cheap Jacks con't. em the ach akon 
themselves to their faces, fies, gas poorn rector" em. 
Michews, 


Soapberry-tree (s6p’be-ri-tré), nm. A tree of 
Ler genus Sapindus, the S. Saponaria. See 
APIS DUS. 


Soap-boiler (s6p'boil-¢r), n. 1 One whose | 


nctipesing is to make soap.—2 A soap-pan. 


boiling il-i The busin 
eg At or A sheet Apa, ¥ re 
Soap-bub 


ble (s6p/bab-1), a, A thin film of | 
by blowing pes ale apipe, 
age a hollow globe with beautiful 


Jidescont So cebiyad o8-rit), Pa 
rn. f OMEmMen 
pe soap, olive-oil, white wax, and 


aap spaneae of lead, applied to allay inflam- 
(eip’en-jin), 2 <A machine 


upon Soap engis the slabe of soap are piled to be 


cross-cut into bars. Weale. 
house net eae n. A house or build- 
sing in which soap is made 


look (56 me A lock of hair made 
"ta Bs veo ew tok ing it. 


Seup pan (aie eah Alarge pan or vessel, 


generally of cast-iron, used in the manufac- 
ture of soap to boil the ingredients to the 
desired consistenc 


Soap-plant cop'plant), m A name common 


to aereres Pp in a piace of soap, a8 
the um pomanidianum, a for- 
nin t, whose bulb, when rubbed on 


lothes, raises a luther, ita smell some- 
what resembling that of new brown soap. 


Soapstone (s6p'stin), nm <A species of 


impregnated with soap. 

Soap-test (sip'test), m. A test for deter- 
mining the hardness of water by ciearedian | 
_ eye pe of curd thrown up by a solu- 

of known strength. 
Bones weet ita? werk), A place or buoild- 
moar. for the manufacture of soup, 

Soapwort (s6p'wért), » A plant of the 
genus Baponaria. Common soapwort is 5 
oficinalia, Bee SAPONARIA. 

Boapy (s6p')) a. 1. Resembling soap; having 

the qualities of soap; soft and smooth. 


medicine dissolwes the 
brows 


PRS. Berkeley. 

2 Smeared with soap.—3. Fig. flattering; 
unctuous; glozging: aaid of persons, lan- 
guage, &e. (Colloq. or slang.) 
Boar (sor), v0. [Fr. exsvorrr, 

air, hence to soar into the air as a falcon; 
from LL eraurare, to take to the air—L. 


ez, out, and awra, the air.) 1, To fly aloft, 


‘Tar water... a8 a map 
Frumous concretions of the 


ag a bird; to mount upward on wings or as | 


h, Fr. ton; ong, sing; 


H, then; th, thin; 


| rtd 


| sober, a wo 


expose to the | 


on wings. ‘Soar above the morning lark.’ 
Shak, 


When swallows fleet r aud in alr, 
Ha takd tr Ihad tha trabia toca be Geet Cay. 

2 To rise toa height or mount intellectu- 
ty Biodn, to tower mentally; to rise above what 


Fa ey, commonplace, dic.; to 
he tra trans th a lofty imagination, 


How rps a pitch his resolution sears! 
Morel fears abore 
What the world calls misfortune. Addin. 
Soar (sir), <A towering flight ; ascent, 
‘Within soar of towering eagles." Milton 
Soarant (sér'ant), a. In her. fying aloft; 


Soar-falcon (2irfa-kn), n. A falcon of the 
first year; a sore-falcon. 

Boave, Soavemente pe eigen plage 

ta) (It. Mice eg sneey, Sams 


sweet. } that 
the ‘it is erin gtr % 


executed with 1 drow srhah 
Sob (sob), o.¢ pret & pp. sobbed; ppr. sobbing. 
[An A. Sax. form, se ‘e, complaining, | 
mentio which points toa noun, seob, and 
a verb, seobian, akin to sedflan, to sigh, G. 
n, to sigh, E. sowgh and Se. sow/, all 

imitative words.) To sigh with a sudden 
heaving of the breast or a kind of convul- 
sive pa pct to weep with convulsive catch- 
ings of the breath, 

She sigh'd, she sod’, and furious with 

Sie tone har gacementic and thetore her ale 


Shak, 


Sob (sob), n. get. modification of the ordinate 


movements of breathing excited by mental 
emotion of a painful or sorrowful nature. It 
tractia Somes panies of short convulsive con- 
ey € dlap usually accom- 
by a oictney of the glottis, tempor- 
the entrance of air into the 
lungs; a convulsive sigh. 
Break, heart, or choke with refs my hated haskersing 


Sobt re v.t. To soak. ‘The tree being 
and wet, swells." Mortimer. 
Sobett (s-bé'it), conj. [So, be, it.) Provided 


ax heart of his friend cared little whither he went, 
sobelt he were not too much alone, 8 Leng frlirw, 
Bober ( a. [Fr. sobre, from L. sobriws, 
of uncertain origin. ] 1 Tem- 
eter in the use of intoxicating liquors; ha- 
— temperate; abstemious; a sober 
"A - righteous, and ty life." 
Denon Proeet tet terten or over- 
powered by spirituous liquors; notdrunk; as, 
the sot may at times be sober. 
He that will go to bed sober 
Falls with the leaf still in ‘October, Beau, & Fi. 
3%. Not mad or insane; not wild, visionary, or 
heated with passion; havi ng the regular exer- 
cise of cool, dispassionate reason. 
STASE OOK: BES 5 sede Perna 3G Re Bae all was 
tempestuous and blastering. 
No soder man would put himself in Cenper Go the 
applause of escaping without breaking his 


&. Not proceeding from or tended i 
passion or ent; reguiar;calm. * 
such sober and unnoted passion,’ 


I consider biennial elections as a secority that the 
acber, 9 A TE SF Cae poeies Cae ie ae 
nner, 


6. Serious; solemn; grave; sedate. 

What parts gay France from refer Spain? Prier. 
@ Not bright, guy, or peg in appear- 
ance; dull-looking. ‘If 1 do not put ona 
soler habit." Shak. 


a ateoieen 
Had in her very all things clad, = Avififen. 
Syx. Temperate, abletinent, pete ee 
moderate, regular, steady, calm, cool, col- 
lected, dispassionate, hg oned, BE 
date, staid, serious, , solemn, sombre. 
Sober (s0"bér), vf. D amake aober ; as, (a) 
to cure of inhocination: 

There shallow draughts intoulcate the brain, 

And drinking y tobers us again. 
(*) To make temperate, calm, or solemn. 

‘Pathetic earnestness of snp lication sobered 


Baber (ober reverence” Macaulay. 
od veka ai To become sober, staid, 
n with down. 


pf wiht twohered down. Lora [Lytten, 


Sober - blooded (s6'bér-blud-ed),a. Free 
from passion or enthusiasm; cold-blooded; 
cool; calm. 

This same (mierdisuded boy . . . aman 
cCannet make fit. Sarak, 


Soberize be (00 ber ai To become sober. 
gr crepe eo’ bér-iz), ot To make sober, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Kry. 
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Goberly (s0’bér-li), ade. In a sober 
Tianner; as, (a) without intemperance. 
(6) Without enthusiasm; temperately; mod- 
erately. 

Let any prnce think soSer/y af his forces except 
his tuilitta of natives le valiant suldiers. Havin, 


calmly. 

Whenever children are chastised let it be done 
without passion and scheriy, Locke. 
(@) Gravely; seriously. 

ber-minded (#6'ber-mind-ed), a. Having 
a disposition or temper habitually suber, 
calm, and temperate. 

Sober-mindedness (56'bér-mind-ed-nes), n. 
Calmness; freedom from inordinate passions; 
habitual sobriety. 

Soberness (20'bér-nes), m. The atate or 
quality of belog suber; us, (a) freedom from 
intoxication; temperance. (5) Gravity; 
seriousness, 

The sotersess of Ving) might have shown him the 
difference, Dryaten, 
(c) Freedom from heat and passion; calm- 
nese; coolness. 

Lam not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth 
the wards of trath and soArraescr, Acts zxvi, 25. 
Sober-suited (45'htr-sit-ed), a. Clad in 
dark or sadl-coloured garments; not pily 
dressed, ‘Thou svler-evited matron, all in 

black.’ Shak. 

Soboles (soli'é-léz), n. [1] In bot, a creep- 
ing underground stem. 

Soboliferous (s/b-d-lif'ér-us), a. (T.. soboles, 
a youny shoot, and fero, to bear.) In bot. 
producing young plants from a creeping 

stem or solules underground. 

Sobriety (s6-bri‘e-ti),m (Fr. sobritté; L. 
mbrietas, from sobrina, See SOBER.) 1. Ha- 


hitual solerness or temperance in the use of © 


intoxicating liqnors; ahetemionsness; ab- 
stinence; as, a nan of sobriefy. 
Setriey hath obtained to signify temperance in 
drinking. Fer. Tupi. 
Public sofriefy is a relative duty. = Sincdifoue, 
2 Freedom from the influence of strong 
drink. —3. Habitual freedom from enthu- 
siusm, inordinate passion, or overheated 
imagination; calinnesa; coolness. * Mild 
behaviour and sebriety.’ Shak. ‘The stald- 
ness and sobriety of age.” Dryden. ‘The 
sobrieties of virtue.” South.—4, Seriousness; 
gravity without sadness or melancholy, 
Mirth makes them not mad, 
Nor seriefy sad, Deve Aurees, 
SYN, Soberness, temperance, alatinence, al- 
stemiousness, mimleration, regularity, steni- 
ness, calmness, coolness, soler-mindediess, 
seilateness, Stailness, grivily, seriousness, 
sulemnity. . 
Sobriquet (s0-bré-ka), mu [Fr.] A nick- 
mime; a fanciful appellation, Often spelled 
accomling tu an old French mode, Soubri- 
utet. 
. The Moriscoes, who wnlerstood his character well, 
hell him in terror, as they proved by the familiar 10- 
Argue? which they gave him of the ‘iron-head 
the wil," Presrett, 
Soc, Soke (sok, s6k). nm. [A. Sax ate, asnke, 
liberty, originally the privilege of holding 
a court, frum the stem of seek, and there- 
fore akin tu sake, Comp. Icel. sdk, an action 
at law, an assemblage of people, from sekja, 
to seek.) 1. The power or privilege of hold- 
ing a court in a district, as in a manor; 
J irisdiction of causes, aod the limita of that 
risdiction.—2. Liberty ur privilege of ten- 
tits excused from customary burdens. — 
3. An exclusive privilege claimed by millera 
of grinding all the corn used within the 
anor in which the mill stands, or of being 
paid for the same as if actually ground.— 
4. A shire, cirenit, or territory. 
Socage, (meek iy), sa. 
gun, BOcnzeE ; 
whom hia lord had a certain jurisdiction, 
from sec (which eee).] In dae, a tenure 
of lands in Enylamwd by the performance 


[L.L, soca- 


of certain and determinate service: distin. | 


gitished both from kuiyht-wercice, in which 
the render was uncertain, and from villen- 


aye, Where the service wasal the meanest | 


kind. Socage has generally been distin- 
vulahed into free and cillein—free socage, 
or coniMmon or single pecage, Where the ser- 
vice was net only certain lot honourable, 
aa by fenlty and the payment of a small 
sum, aaef afew shillings, in name of annual 
rent, and cillein socaye, Where the service, 
though certain, was of a laser nature. This 
last tenure was the equivaleut of what ia 
now called copayhold tenure. 





c ve 1% the: orl tenure in this | thie progresa of society from one epoch to 
comiry. See "Wharton, | another. See SoctuLoay. — Social statics, | 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, byll; 


(c) Without intemperate passion; coolly; 


| Bocial (s0’shal), a. 


it. the teutire of one over | 





Bocager (sok'aj-ér), n. <A tenant by socage; 
A socmaAn. 
So-called (s6-kald"), a Called by sucha 
Reel aD ag ere 
cage, n. See S0cagE. 
5 nm, See S00AGER. 


Soccotrine (sok’ot-rin), a. Same as Socot- | 


PURee, 


| Socdolager (svk-dol'a-jér), mn. Same as Sock- 


dolager. 


| Sociability (s0’shi-a-bil"i-ti), 1. (Fr. socia- 


bilit’, from sociable.) The quality of being 
sociable; sociableness. Warburton. 
F eo'shi-a-bl), @ ([Fr. sociable, 
L. aociabilia, Bee BOCTAL.] 1. Capable of 
being conjoined; fit to be unite 
body or company. 
Another law toucheth them, as they are reriaAfe 
; Aaoier, 


Parts united into unc y 


2. Inclined to associate; ready to unite with 
others. ‘To make man mild and sociable to 
man.’ Addiweon.—3 Disjaecd to company; 
fond af CORA companionable; con- 
versible; social, 


Soclety is no comfort 
To one not dm cade, Saab. 


Them thus employ'd beheld 
With pity Heaven's high Kim, and te him call'd 
Raphael the redadve spirit, that deigo'd 
To travel with Tobias, Afition, 
4. Affording opportunities for conversation; 
us, a suciable party.—5.} No longer hostile; 


friendly. 
Is the king socnadve, 
And bids thee live? Bean, & Fi. 


SyN. Social, companionable, conversible, 
ia familiar, communicative, acces- 
sible, 

Bociable (s’shi-a-bl), m 1.Ano carriage 
with seate facing wi other, ana | thua free 
venient for conversation. —2@ A kind of 
couch with a curved S-shaped back fur two 
persons, who ait partially facing each other. 
3. A gathering of people for social purposes; 
an informal party. [United States. | 

Sociableness (40'shi-a-bl-nes), nm. The qna- 
lity of being sociable ; disposition to associ- 
ate; inclination to company and social in- 
tercourse. 

Sociably (s6‘shi-n-bli). ade. In a sociable 
manter: With free intercourse; converaibly; 
famillarly. 

[Fr. sociu!, from L. soei- 

alia, from aecits, a companion, from the 

root of L. requer, to follow (whence E. ae- 
yvence, &e.)| 1. Pertaining to society; re- 
ating to men living in sovriety, or to the 

Public as an aggregate body; as, social in- 

teresia or concerns; social duties. ‘ Social 

morality.” Locke, 

The subject of pauper labour generally is one of 
the most ciffcult topics that the secen philosopher 
an eval with, alfa Ane. 
2, Realy or disposed to mix in friendly con- 
verse; companionable; conversible; sociable; 
as, a pereon of secial tastes. 

Withers, acdien! yet not with thee remove 

Thy martial spint or thy scoal jore, Fae, 
8. Consisting in union or mutual converse. 

Thou in thy secrecy, although alone 

Best with thyself acconipanied, seck'st not 

Seco! Commune alion. AY sifu, 

4. In dot growing naturally in large groups 

OF Winsses: A une applied to plants which 

live in soviety, occupying exclusively large 


tracts of ground, from which they banish | 


all other vegetables, such as many species 
of sea-weed, mosses, ferns,&c,—S. In zool. liv- 
ing in eroupsorcommunities.as wolves,deer, 


Wild cattle, &c.; or as ants, lees, &e,, which | 


form co-operative communities. —Soeial con- 
tract or original contract, that imayinary 
bond of union which keeps mankind together, 
and which consists in asense of mutual weak- 
ness. [bt is the solid and natural fuundation, 
aswell as the coment.of civil society,—Social 
ecience, the svlence of all that relates to the 
social vomdition, the relations, and institu- 
tions which are involved in man's existence 
and hia well-being as a member of an or- 
ganized community. It concerns itself more 
especially with questions relating to public 
health, education, labour, punishment of 
crime, reformation of criminals, pauperiam, 
aml the like. It thus deals with the effect 
of existing social) forves, and their result on 
the general well-being of the community, 
without directly discussing or expoundin 

the theerica or examining the prollemsa o 
seclolugy, of which it may be considered as 
a branch.— Serial dynanies, that branch of 
sociology which treats of the conditions of 


in one 





that branch of sociology which treats of the 
conditions of the stability or equilibriam 
of the different parta of society, ur the 
theory of the mutual action and reaction 
of contemporaneous social phenomena a 
each other, giving rise to what is called » 
cial order, — war, In How. hist. the 
name given to the struggle (B.c. 01) in which 
the Italian tribes, who were specially termed 
the allies of the Roman state, fonght for 
failmission into Roman citizenship, which 
would give them among other things the 
right to share in the distribution of public 
lands. In the end the allies virtually ob 
tained all they strove for, though at the es. 
pense of much bloodshed —The social eri, 
a term ueutly applied to prostitation.— 
Svs. Soclable, companionable, converdble, 
friendly, familiar, communicative, convivial, 


festive, 

Socialism (s0'shal-izm), nm The name ap 
plied to various theories of social orp 
tion having for their common aim the abe 
litivn of that individual] action on which 
modern societies depend, and the substite. 
tion of the regulated system of mathe pers 
action. The term, which 2% poo 
the English communists, and was names 
by them to designate their own doctrine, 
is now employed in a larger sense, not ne- 
cessarily implying communism, or the eotin 
abolition of private property, but applied 
to any system which requires that the land 
and the instruments of production should 
be the property, not of individuals, but of 
communities or associations, ur of the gor- 
ernment. 

Socialist (sé’shal-ist), n. One who sdre 
cates the doctrines of socialism, 

A contest which can do the most for the come 

good is not the kind of competirion we 


re F 
Socialist, Socialistic (si'shnl-ist, sd-shal- 
ist’ik), a. Pertaining to sovialiam, or to the 

principles of the socialists. 
Tt must be remembered that in a nvialin’ farm 


manufactory, each labourer would be wocer the eye 
ot of one master, but of the whole communsty, 
. 5. a 


The national or anti-western current of Kowa 
polities) thought finds no netre quarter ta mnosber 
paper on the sumac system of the Russian pe 
Lanl Communities. Sat, Ker. 

Sociality (s6-shi-al’i-ti), n. Socialness; the 
quality of being social. ‘A scene of per- 
ectly easy sociality.’ Bowell. 
(s6’shal-iz), v.¢. pret. & pp. social- 
1. To render social 
orm or regulate according to social- 


(s0’shal-li), ade. Ina social man- 
ner or way; as, toa mingle socially with one's 
neighbours. 

38 (a0'shal-nes), mn. The quality of 
being soci 
‘ha 


ized; ppr. socializing. 
2. To ke 
ism. 


Sociatet (s6’shi-at),n. An associate. 
ya fede Dr. Reynolds, and your sociates. 
r 


Sociatet (sd’shi-at), v.i. To associate, 
Societarian (0-si'e-té"ri-an), n Of or 


pertaining to society; societary. ‘The all- 
= ng m of societarian reformation’ 
ani 


Societary (si-si’e-ta-ri), ¢. Pertaining to 
aoclety. J. Hutchison Stirling. [Rare.] 

Bociety (ad-sl'e-ti),n. [Fr. société: L. socie- 
fag, from secius, acompanion. See Socal) 
1. The relationship of men to one another 
when associated in any be sOcial sym- 
pathy; companionship; fellowship; curn- 
pany. ‘To abjure the sociefy of men.’ Shek. 

1 beseech your seciefy.—And thank toa; fe 
sociely, saith the text, is the happiness ul life, Saat 

For solitude sometimes is best rectify, 

And short retirement ures sweet return, Milten. 
2. Participation; connection, ‘The meanest 
of the people, and such as have Jeast aociely 
with the acts and crimes of ki * Jer. Tap- 
lor. —3. A number of persons united together 
by mutual consent in order to deliberate, 
determine, and act jointly for some common 
purpose; an association formed for the pro- 
motion of some object, either literary, aci- 
entific, political, religious, benevolent, eon- 
vivial, or the like; an association for mutual 
profit, pleasure, or usefoluess; a social 
nnion; a partnership; a club. 

ha is a human society, ae 
sear ant proceed from he amine anartaeme 
body. Muten. 
4. The persona, collectively considered, who 
live in any on or at any period; any 
community of individuals united together 


by any common bund of nearness or inter- 
course; those who recognize each other os 


ti, Se. abune; f, Sc. fey. 





oll, pound; 
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auiictalen trienste, and ervnaineancen ape- 
cifically, the more ‘cultivated portion of any 
commanity in ite social elation and infln- 
eaces; hence, often those who give and re- 
ceive formal entertainments mutually: used 
withua! the article. 


Sausy having ordained certain cust 
Wane 4 bot aby te aa rf roviedy, and comiben ka ts to ite 
1 should go fo one of the 


aae.! Oe ee re ER. 3s sha he nA 
caforn eho wool! profit by the decrees set forth for 
thew COLO, Tdackeray, 
—Sevly jowrnal or newspaper, a journal 
share man object is to chronicle the say- 
ings and Situs uf fashionable society. — 
ey reréeee, Verees for the amusement of 
sale ete oe poetry of a light, entertain- 
character. 
Ro ey (aj-aln'l-an),a@. [From Lelins anid 
Fuutes Socinua, uncle and nephew, natives 
@ Sienna, in Tuscany, the founders of the 
etal Soclniana in the sixteenth century.) 
Pertaining to ie or Faustus Socinua ur 
religious creed 
Bocinian ( #5-sin'i- an), n ni. Hog of the fol- 
lowers of Socinua: a Unitari 
foinianism (s0-sin’i-an- et n. The tenets 
of the Socinians; the teaching or doctrines of 
Laie: and Faustus Socinas (sixteenth cen- 
tury whe Conded the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the deity of Clirist, the jaan ned of the 
devil, the native and total depravity of man, 
the titarions atonement, and the eternity uf 
foto: punikk#hment. Their theory was that 
Christ was a man divinely commissioned, 
Who had no existence before he was mirnaco- 
bely and sinlessly conceived by the Virgin 
Mary: that human ain was the imitation of 


Adam's sin, ant that human salvation was | 
the imitation amd adoption of Christ's vir- | 


te; that the Bible wns to be interpretel 
by homan reason, and that ita metaphors 
wert not to lve tuken literally. The Socini- 
at are now represented by the Wnitarians. 
Socinianize (sé-sin’i-an-iz), r.f. To cause to 
eaform oradapt to Socinianism;: to regu 
late by the principles of Socinianism. 
Sociological (s6'shi-d-loj"ik, 
piv ik-al}, a. Of or pertaining to 


Soctologist (36-shi-ol’o-jist), n. One who 
treate of oF mag 4 ating to the study of 
welolgy J. 5 Mi 
Soclology (a cetovo-tt), n, [L. socius, a 
compation, and Gr. logos, discourse.) The 
tlence which investigates the laws or forces 
which regulate homan soclety in all its 
eres coat and historical, savage and 
. the science which treata of the 
itrictare of society, the laws of its 


Sens Nowe the progress of actual | 


See alao under SOcLAL. 


aaa ered of soialegy, sclentifically carried on by 
bac down Vesepret nmary effects ta secondary and ter- 
far) rfecn which multiply as they diffuse, will dissi- 
Pate the current Dlusions that i evils admit of 
Ceca core. Spencer. 


Socins criminis (sf’shi-us esas co ] 
In law, an accomplice or associate 
OO mission of a crime 
Seek tek [O.E. aok, socke, A. Sax. tocc 
frum L mecus. a kind of light low-heeled 
the, pecially worn by comic actors.) 


worn by the ancient actors of | 
sonett: hence, comedy, in distinction frum | 


ery, which is symbolized by the bus- 


ae Petcher sever treads in huskin here, 
sa Jonsem dares in petty appear. Jrten. 
rrtpes a crithe a opera too, 
And koe ail mice ties of the secé and a 
Alyron, 
2 Aknitted or woven covering for the foot, 
than a stocking; astocking reaching 
bata short vlistance up the leg —3. A warn 
mle for a shoe 
Bock (sok) m (Fr. woe, a plonghshare, from 
the Celtic: Armor, soe’h, Corn. suck, Gael. 
#e] A ploughshare. 
(sok-dol'n-jér, 


, Sockdologer 

wok-del'o-Jer), m. (A perversion of derology | 
L A conclusive ment; the winding up 
of adehate; a settler,—2. A knock-down or 
decisive blow. —S. A patent fish-hook having 
two booked points which close upon each 
other as soon as the fish bites, thus securing 
Me victim. Spelled also Soedolager. [A 

Coited States word | 
Socket (#k'et), ». [From sock, a shoe.) 1. An 
as or cavity into which anything is 
any hollow thing or place which re- 
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as, the 


oxives and helds som ething elae; 
wockets of the teeth or of the eyes, 
His eyeballs in theie hollow sorters sink. Dheyaten, 


6a is the connection of a tooth to its socket, 
IP tren, 


pecially, the little hollow tube or Mace 
ne which a candle is placed in a candlestick. 
car in the sockets oily bubbles dance." 
en. 
et- bolt (sok’et-bdlt), » In mach. a 
bolt that passes through a thimble placed 
between the parts connected by the bolt. 
(sok'et-chiz-el), mn. A chisel 
‘Made with a socket; a stronger sort of chisel 
used by carpenters for mortising,and worked 
with a mallet. 
Socket-joint (sok’et-joint), n., 


A specics of | 


joint in which a ball turns. Called properly | 


a Ball-and-socket Joint. See under BALL. 
pole (sok’et-pdl), n 
with an Ping socket, aud used to 
boats, &c. [American.] 
Backless (sok'les), a, 


3 shall behold one ror of legs, the feet of which 
were in times past se blrvs, Aeon, & Fi, 
Sock-plate (sok’plat), m. A plate Sia which 
a PIOECSETe is made, 
(sok'i), a. Bee SOARY. 
Socle (sik), mn. [Fr. socle, L. socen?wa, dim. 
of ances. Sec SOCK, a shoe. ) In areh, 


to propel 
stitute of socks or 


flat square member of lees height than its 
horizontal dimension, serving to raise pe- 
destals, or to support vases or other orna- 
ments. It differa from a pedestal in being 
without base or cornice. A continued socle 
is one continued round a building. 
Bocman (eok’man), n. [Soc and man.] One 
who holds lands or teneinents by socace. 
nde rij,n. Tenure hy socage, 
Socome! pean A custom of tenants 
to grind corn at he lord's mill. 
, 8ocotrine(s6'ké-tran, s0'k5-trin), 
nu. A native or inhabitant of Socotra, au 
island on the enst coast of Africa, near the 
mouth of the Gulf of Aden. 
Socotrine (s5’ki-trin), a. Of or pertaining 
to Socotra, an island in the Indian Ocenn 
off the east coast of Africa. —Socotring aloes, 
the best kind of aloes, wlytained from the 
leaves of Aloe aventrina, a native of Socotra 
and the Cape of Gol lope, but now com- 
soarey cultivated in the East Indies. See 


Bocrati : Socratical (s5-krat‘ik, s6-krat’ik- 
al), a. rtaining to Socrates the Grecian 
sage, or to his language or manner of teach- 
ingand philosophizing. The Svcratie method 
of reasoning and instruction was by interro- 
gatories. Inatead of laying down a propo- 
sition authoritatively, this method led the 


A pole armed | 


oa 


antagonist or disciple to acknowledge it | 


rege a dint of a series of questions put 

to him, It was not the object of Socrates 
to establish any perfectly evolved system of 
doctrine, 80 much as to awaken by his dis- 
courses a new and more comprelensive pur- 
auit of acience, which shoul 
all that is knowable. To him is ascribed 
two of the very firat principles of science, 
namely, the inductive method and the defi- 
nition of ideas. 

Socratically (#6-krat'ik-al-li), adv. 
Socratic manner: by the Socratic method. 
Socratism (sok'rat-izm), u. The doctrines 
or philosophy of Socrates, 
Socratist (sok'rat-ist), n. A disciple of So- 


crates. 
Sod (sod), n =[L.G. and 0.1), sede, D. ronde, 
| 0. Fris. satha; perhaps from same root as 


sad, in the sense of firm.] That stratum of | 


earth on the surface which is filled with the 
roots of griéa, =F any, barton of that sur- 
face; turf; award. ries and soda." Hat. 
inshed. ‘To rest beneath the clover sod," 
Tennyson. Sometimes used adjectively. 
Her casement sweet woodbines crept wantonly round, 
And deck'd the soa seats at her door. 
9, Commins, 
Bod (sol), of pret. & pp. sedded; ppr. sod- 
ding. To cover with soil; turf. 
Bod (sod), pret. & pp. of seethe. 

And Jacob sea pottage; and Esau came from the 
field | he was faint. Ger. xv, 25. 
Soda (sd'la),n. (Sp. Pe. and Tt. soda, pas. 
wort, barilla, from Ar. #ved, sla] (Na,() 
The protoxide of the metal sodium, formerly 
called mineral alkali, It hos likewise heen 
called a fixed alkali, in contradistinction 
from ammonia, which is a volatile alkali. 
Boda, or protoxide of sodium, is formed when 
sodium is burned in dry airoroxygen It | 
isa white powder, which attracts moisture 


| 


/ 


In the | 


direct itself to | Soda- 


and carbonic acid from the air. When thie | 


SODER 


rotoxide ia dissolved in water, there is 
ormed the true alkali or hydrate of sodium, 
called aleo caustic alkali, Na HO, which is a 
white brittle masa of a fibrous texture, hav- 
ing a specific gravity of 1 536. Canstic soda 
has a most corrosive taste and action upon 
animal substances: it dissolves readily both 
in water and alcohol, in the solid form it 
readily attracts carbonic acid from the at- 
mosphere, falling thereby intoan efloreacent 
carbonate. Jt forms soaps with tallow, oils, 
wax, rosin: dissolves wool, hair, silk, horn, 
as silica, sulphur, and some metallic 
hides’ With acids soda forms salts 
witch are soluble in water, and many of 
which crystallize, The carbonate of soda, 
sake. ea orb ia the anda of commerce in 
ous states, either crystallized, in lumps, 
or in a crude powder called soda-ash. The 
manufacture of carbonate of soda is divided 
into three branches. The first process is 
the decomposition of sea-salt or common 
salt (chloride of sodium) by means of sul- 
phuric acid: the second, the conversion of 
the sulphide of sodium so produced into 
crude carbonate of soda ly strongly eg 
with chalk and carbonaceous matter; an 
third, the purification of this crude carbon- 
ate, cither into « dry white suda-ash or into 
eryetals, The chief uses of soda are in the 
manufacture of yan and of hard soap. The 
carbonate of soda ia used in washing, and 
is a powerful Cabaresus, although milder 
than carbonate of Tt is also used 
in medicine, Sulp og - soda is glauber- 
salts. See Sonic. 
um (s0'da-al-um), nm. <A crystalline 
mineral, a hydrated double sulphate of 
Hluminium anil sedium, found on the Islanil 
of Milo, at Solfntara, and near Mendoza, un 
the east of the Andes. 
| Soda-ash (s0‘da-ash), n. Dehydrated car- 
bonate of soda in the form of powder. 
Sodaic (aes) a. Of, or relating to, or 
containing soda; as, sodaie powders. 
Soda-lime (ai'dn- lim), «. In chem. a mix- 
ture of caustic soda anid quicktinie, used 
chiefly for nitrogen determinations in or- 


ic analysis. 

Sodalite (« (a6‘da-lit), mn. (Soda, and Gr. Lithos, 

a stone.) A mineral; so called from the 
targe portion of soda which enters into its 
composition, It is of a Muish-green colour, 
and found crystallized or in masses. Besides 
soda it contains silica, alumina, and hydro- 
ehloric avid. 

Sodality (s6-dal'i-ti), mn. [L, endalites, from 
eodaliz,a companion.) <A fellowship or fra- 
ternity. 

A new Con aterany was peared in Spain, of the 


slaves of the Wessed Virgin, and this sodality estab- 
lished with lange indulgencies. Seidlevigeitert, 


Soda-paper (s0'da-pa-pér),n. A paper salu- 
rated with carbonate of soda: used ns a test- 
paper, and also forinclosing powders which 
are to be ignited under the blow-pipe, so 
that po Ae may not be blown awny. 


wider (s0'da-pou-lér), mn. Same as 


Seidine. teder. 
| Soda-salt (sé‘da-sqlt), nm In chem. a salt 


having suda for its base. 
Soda-water (36'da-wg-tér), n. A refreshing 
drink generally consisting of ordinary water 
into which carbonic acid has been forced 
under pressure. On exposure to the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure the excess of carbonic 
acid escapes, thus causing effervescence. 
It rarely contains soda in any form. It is 
useful in cases of ait of the atomach, 
accompanied pb nia idit is. : 
-burning rm-ing), #. In agri, 
the luruing of the turf of ol: } pasture-lanls 
for the sake of the ashes, as manure, 
Bodden (sol'n),¢.< To be seethed or soaked, 
to settle down, as if by seething or boiling. 
It (avarice) takes as many shapes as Proteus, and 
may be called above wll the vice of middle life, that 
4 Fintethe gangrene @f old age, gaining strength 
by vanquishing all virtues. Afrs, S.C, Hadl. 


| Sodden (soln), of. To sonk; to fill the tis- 
snes of with water, as in the process of seeth- 
ing: to saturate. ‘Clothes soddened with 
wet.’ Dneckene, 

(sul'n), p. of veefhe, and a. 1, Boiled; 
sevthed.—®. Soaked and softened, as in 
water: applied to bread not well ‘baked ; 
doughy. Used as the first clement of a com- 
pound. ‘Thou sodden-witfed lord.” Shak, 

Soddy (sod'i), a. Consisting of sod; covered 
with sod; turfy. 

erp a, Sudden. Chavweer. 

Bodert (sd‘dér), v.t. To solder. 


Let him bethink . . . how he will seger up the 
shifting Maws of his ungirt permissions. «Alife, 





ch, chain; ¢h,&c. loch; g,90; j, job; 


h. Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—Sce KEY. 


SODER 


Bodert (s8'der), n, Solder. 

Sodium (s0‘di-um), n. [See Sopa.] Sym. Na 
(from Natriuva), At. wt 2 The metal of 
which soda is the oxide, discovered by Davy 
in 1807. He obtained it b a process exactly 
similar to that by which he procured potas- 
sium, Which it strongly oeaestilee in many 


properties. Gay-Lussac and Thénard soon | 


afterwards procured it in greater quantity 


by decomposing soda by means of iron; and | 
distilling a | 
COEFORe: 


Brunner showed that it ma 
with much greater facility 
mixture of sodic carbonate with 
it is now prepared by the latter 
white metal, having Sodium 
white metal, 


s rapidly in the air, though not so 
rapidly as ium. It decomposes water 
instantly. ut does not spontaneously take 
fire when thrown on water, unleas the water 
be somewhat warm, or the progress of the 
globule of sodium ape the surface of the 
water be impeded, hen heated in air or 
oxygen it takes fire and burns with a very 
pure and intense yellow flame. It is per- 

aps more abundant in our globe than any 


other metal, for it constitutes two-fifths of all | 


the sea-salt existing in sea-water,in the water 
of aprings, rivers, and lakes, in almost all 
soils, and in the form of rock-salt. Sea-salt 
is a compound of chlorine with sodium. 
Sodiam ) occurs as oxide of sodium or 
soda in a good many minerals; and more 
especially in the form of carbonate, nitrate, 
and borate of soda. is contained in 


sea plants, and in land plants growing near | 
eo imal fluids. 


the sen. It occurs also in most 

The only important oxide of sodium is the 
rotoxide known aa Bee SODA. 

(sod’om-ap-l), m. 1. The name 


-a 
ven to the fruit of a species of Solanum 


8. sedoe\iuin) A product described by | 
trabo, Tacitus, and Josephus, os a — | 


found on the shores of the Dead Bea, bea 


tiful to the sight, but yin to bitter nahen 
when eaten, reali aoeed on 
dwarf-oaka by the punatore a species of 
-insect. e Sodow-apple or apple of | 
odom is employed as a rhe inal Scere ta 


resent what excites high hopes or ex 
tations, but ultimately produces only bitter 
disappointment. 


Your 


mother’s fond wish, gratified at last in 
the coc lciner ae wen & in which overfond wishes are too | 


often fulilled—z 


Sodomite (sod’om-it), mn. 1. An inhabitant 
of Salom.—2 One guilty of sodomy. 
Sodomitical (sod-om-it'i 


(sod-om-it'ik-al-li), ade. In 
Sodomy (s00" { “i The crime of Sod 
om-1), ™, 6 crime on; 
a carnal Sopa en against nature. 
“inrge wood (Fr. seau, a bucket or pail.] A 


nT Slee they are ane 


to sodomy. 


will yield no water: bot pour a 

little into it at first, for one basou-full you may may feuch 
Up 50 Muny soe-fielLr, Afore. 

Soever (si-ev'ér). A word compounded of 
eo and ever: generally used in composition 


xe pump grown d 


to extend or render emphatic the sense of | 
such words as who, what, where &c. asin who- | 


soever, whatsoever, wheresoever. (Bee these 


words.) It is sometimes used separate from | 
| FOE DEF YOU | 


the pronoun; as, in what thi 
undertake, use diligence and ty. * t 
Pt soever by an heir is shown.’ 

Sofa (s0'fa), n [Fr. and Sp. sofa, a sofa, 
from Ar. sofad, a bench for reatiog on before 
the house, from sajffa, to put in ord got Ge 
me | seat with a stuffed bottom, and 
atuffed back and ends. 

Thos first Necessity invented 


stools, 
Convenience pest suggested eliow-chairs, 
Aod Luwory th’ accomplish'd saz last. Comer. 


Sofa-bed, Sofa-bedstead (s0'fa-bed, 5d'fa- 
bed-sted), 7. on sofa adapted for use as a 
bed when red, ‘One of these sofa-beds 
common in nak houses." Lord Lytton, 
‘Tonumerable specimens of that impoaition 
on society—a aofa-bedstead." Dickens. 


En fl aren | 


ving a very high lustre. Its | 
D. gr. is 0972; it melts at 104° Fabr., and 
at ine 


-al), a Relating | 


ooden vessel for holding water; a | 
Soett (s0'fyl), n. As much as a soe will | 
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of an apartment divided by cross-beams 
compartments. (d) The ander part of 


imo 


an overhanging cornice, of a projecting bal- | 





os, Sollits, 


apse an entablature, a staircase, &c.—2. In 
dof aka aborder. See SCENE, 6. 
copie n “UPer, Pa or wih. robably from 


] One of a 
relight phage in Pon erwise termed 
dervishes. See Dave. 

Sofism (s6’fizm 
of the class of Mohammedan sta 
called sols, Written also Sw 

Rott (soft), a. [A. Sax. , sft, Bc. and 

O.3ax. eaft, O.D. nae ft, 
tracted forms, having Jost an n, seen in G. 
sanjt, soft; comp. other, tooth, sooth, which 
have also lost.) 1. Easily yiel hy pres- 
py Rv penetrated; impressib 
nf p the contrary of hard; as, a soft bed; 


earth; raft wood. So A. 
speak withexse ‘A eens soft pillow." Shak. 
2 Easily susceptible eslieahhes | form; 
hence, easily worked ns, soft 


For spirits, when sor both; 50 
Can either sex ees, th: so sqft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure. 


for. 
3. Delicate; fine; not coarse; hence, femi- 
nine; as, the softer Bex. 
Her | fe 

Angelle, but mere ig? and feminine 
4. Easily yielding to persuasion or motives; 
paso Impressive gga: weak. ‘A few 

nes 20 f and servile tempers." 
ikon Basilike. 
The deceiver soon found this se? place of Adam's. 


Gionrviile, 
5. Tender; timorous; fearful. 
i ithla 
fo you then al be valunt bp copie ae 
6. Mild; gentle; kind; not severe or unfeel- 
ing; lenient; easily moved ly pity; suacep- 
tible of kindness, mercy, or other tender 


Aiton, 


affections. ‘The tears of remorse." 
Shak. 
Ww iid, pitiful : 
LA gr heal ey por pee 
Shak 


Yet so? his nature, though severe his Jay. Pope, 
7. Civil; complaisant; courteous; not rough, 
rude, or irritating; a8, a person of aqft nian- 
hers. 
hace! answer turneth away wrath, Prov. xv. 1. 
rt th Idi d 
Hast ent east ay, Rial te ie nee” 


Were fit for thee to use, as they to claim, 
In asking their good loves, * Shak. 


& Affecting the senses in a mild, bland, or 
delicate manner; as, (a) amuoth : flowin, 
not rough or vehement; not harsh ; gent 
or melodious to the eur: as, a soft voice; a 
soft sound; sqft accents; soft whispers. 
Her voice was ever mri, 
Gentle, and low; OF SSNSGE FUG OT 


Sef? were my numbers, who could take offence? 


(6) Not harsh or offensive to the sight: mild 
to the eye; not strong or glaring; not ex- 
citing by intensity of colour or violent con- 
trast; as, eqft colours; the sq/ft colouring of 
a pictore. 

The sum shin on the npper 


made... the safest seroeteet ik mag ale: 


| Soften oe 


of the clowds, 


n. The mystical doctrines 
- these are con- | 


Pleas | 


mn 
epee phi when it breaks or is ) 


Mayhew. —9. Gentle in action « 
steady and even. 


On her saffazle while she paces even 
She bears thee soft with the smooth a 


10. Effeminate; not manly or c 
viciously nice, 
__ An idle sy? course of life is the senre 


11. Gentle; ; Quiet; wndisti 
east per all | ; 
So? stillness and the 
Become the touches of sercet | 
12 Foolish; simple; silly. 
He made roy? fellows stark noodies, 


13. Readily forming a lather and wa 
with soap; not hard; as, soft wa 
best for washing. See Hanp,—1 
nunciafion, not pronounced with 
plosive utterance, but with more 
a sibilant sound, as ¢ in cinder, 1 
to ¢ in candle; and g in gin, a8 op 
in maney paper mon 
ti ed from hard cash or o 
 hepees See under PaLaTE.—Se 
ttery, generally with the view : 
0D a person; blarney. [American 
We trust to reff sawder to get them int 
to huroan natur that they sever - 


—Saft soap, (a) a coarse kind of 1 
under SAF. (>) As a slang tern 
ey; soft sawder. 
Soft (soft), n. A soft person; a 
is weak or foolish. [Collog, or 
aun. yorenen apt tm dire on 
Soft (soft), adv. Softly; gently 
‘ Saft whispering thus to Nestor's| 


| Soft (soft), inter} Be soft; hold; 
| haste.'’ Shak. 





a0 fast. ‘Saft! no! 
But re? my muse, the world is wide. 


Soft ott) v.t. Tosoften. Sper 
Softa (sof'ta),m [Turk] In Turk 
of a medrissa or secondary echoal ; 
beg renege 9 studies for offices in t 
he law, the army, or the etate: 
stricted to a the Koran. 
also Sophta, See HOMIA 
Soft-conscienced  prictggg er 9= 
ing a tender conscience. ‘ Saft-< 
men." 


| Shak, 
Soften (sof'n), v.t, To make sol 


soft; as, (a) to make Jess hard in | 
‘ Soften steel and stones." Shak, 
Their arrows’ point they seftew in the f 
(b) To mollify; to make less flerce 
table; to m more susceptible ; 
or fine feelings; as, to sqften a h 
to ¥o suvage natures. €) To 
harsh or severe, Jess rude, less o| 
violent; as, to m an € 
He bore his great commission in his lool 
But sweetly | ah awe, and reflrn'd | 
The flippant himself to school 
And heard then and et Senter for 
as sa/Tened’, he knew not why 


| (d) To palliate; to represent as 


(e) sureealila to poreei ey s or eich ‘aawee sweet | 


as balm, as soft os air.’ (@) Smooth 
to the touch: not rough, ele or harsh; 
delicate; fine; oa, soft silk; ayt skin. 


Her han to whose say? seizure 
harsh. 


d,. 
The cygnet's a is Shak, 


L. eujigo, to fasten beneath (apparentl But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed 

through an erroneous form for a in reff raiment? behold, they that wear sof clotteng 
fa sub, under, and figo, to fasten.) 1 are in Kings’ houses. ee 

(a) the lower surface of a vault or | Hence, applied to textile fabrics, as opposed 

sch. (6) The under horizontal face of an lardware; as, soft s. ‘The pack- 

architrave between columns. (¢) The cell- | man, with his bale of pil amano his back.’ 

Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 


TOUS; £3, to soften a fault. To 
to compose; to mitigate; to allew 
Music can sqo/fen pain to case. 
Cf) To make calm and placid. 
Bid her be all that cheers of nq/fens 
| PP eaeo aise tonccantaared w naan 
i 6 colo 
make tender; to make eff stlatsbuade 
vate; 23, troops softened by huxw 
make less st! or intense in 
make less loud; to make smooth | 
as, to eqften the voice. 
ni. To become w 
hard; as, (a) to become more p 
yielding to pressure. 
Many bodies that will hardly melt, wil 


(>) To become lees rude, harsh, or 
savace natures soften by civilizati 
become Jess obstinate or obdura 
come more susceptible of human 
and tenderness; to relent. 


We do not know 

How he may re/few at the sight of the ; 

(d) To become more mild. 
The sefteminy air is babe. 

(e) To pass by soft im 
to melt; to blend. ‘8 
softening into shade’ Th 
Softener (sof'n-ér),n. One who ort 
softens, Also written J 


oy ee 


painting, thi 


oil, pound; WW, 8c. abune; =f, 


each other.—8. In pathol. a 
pre 
parts of organs; mollities. 
ning of the brain, mollities cerebri, 

of the brain, in which it be- 


a Having soft, gentle, 


ass 
Bri ecles of lants of the genus 
(2. mollis and #. lanatus). 3ee HoL- 


aded (soft‘hed-ed), a Of weak or 
ntellect. [Fnmiliar.) 


arted (soft'hart-ed), a. Having ten- 


\of heart: susceptible of pity or other 


fection; gentle; meek. 
at. fellow ; 
ee ee eetinnt out a trick to talk 


eve se T-bear ied Pe Sean. & Fi. 


irtedness ct ae pa oy het x 
Sy yet cuirted or tow 

‘A Bort of safl-heartedness ar 
os sufferings of individuals.” Jef- 


fm (eeft’born), ». A foolish per- 
ee imposed upon; a greenhorn. 


(saft'ish),. a. Somewhat soft; in- 
bo suftnesa, 


+ (soft'ling), m. A sybarite; a volup- | 


mt men and sayfVieyr case the stout man 
oder. har a Sip. WVoolten 


eS te In a soft manner; as, 
with force or violence; tly ; as, 
‘halen a, ok ee 
; a8 Bpe uv; W u 
on silence leave the town." 
(e) Gently; p. 
fay ny ira oa a flowery bed. Dryden. 
ly; tenderly. 
The ki — aie 
nah pity sa/Tly ody within toy aol 


uk 
me, cal ta ae ae 


ae bo when Ahab heard those words, 
emt his, ys and but sackcloth wu bia 
4 Geated, and lay im sackcloth, an went 
I Kix SEL oF. + 
i! SorreNsEn. 
mn. The quality of being 
stata 2 uality of bodies which ren- 
eu eopenie of yielding to pressure, 
dly receiving impressions from other 
eee to pillow a the so/t- 
a pillow ) Suaceptl- 
feeling or “hinplicd ess new 
ty; weak- 
the seftnest OF the heart or of wur 
\; myftness of apirit. (c) Mildness; 
@; civility: gentlences; meeknens : 
wea of wurls or expressions; soff- 
DEDNeTS. 


wemplation he and valeur form’ il, 
teens she, and sweet attractive grace. 
Mai 


fF. 


contrast, roughness, or the like: na, 
near of a voice, of colours, of air, of 
yee (e) RNS vicions deli- 

A eatire against the ‘#3 of pro- 


aces citine asst court. 
Clarredon 


(rousness; pusillanimity: excessive 

ibiity of fear or alarm. 

fae could aot proceed out of fear or reyT- 
Hacer. 


rt, the opposite of boldness; in some 
ts the term ia used to designate 
be ‘y; at other times, as in- 
Wer. 
oken (soft'spd-kn), a. Speaking 
rb amild or gentle voice; hence, 


wae A soft or silly person. 


Subject. Chaucer, 
og’) a. [Icel. siggr, damp, wet, 


mpness, moisture: perhaps allied 

i thorough soaked with ae 

ure; y wet; as, soggy lan 

a This green and seggy mul- 
onTlaon, 


i), date). A word used in calling 
istant place; a sportsman’s halloo. 


wi—wehet scoot thou!—I/lim we go to find. 
Saal, 
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Soi disant (s "9 dé. Ty (Fr.] Calling him- 
self; bn aby ir erendet would Ia, 


Care; diligence; anxiety. 
realy of he cer 
Boil (snil), vt. [O.Fr. soillier (Mod. Fr. sow- 
iller), to soil, to cover with filth, lit. to cover 
as a plg does by wallowing in mire, from L. | 
ruillus, pertaining to a swine, from sus, a 
sow or ewine. See also the roun.] 1. To 
make dirty on the surface; to dirty; to 
defile; to tarnish; to sully; as, to sod a gar- 
ment with dust. ‘Our wonted ornaments 
now goil’d and atain‘d.” Milton. 
Either [ must, of hare mine honour ref @ 
With the attainder of his slanderous lips. 
2 To cover or tinge with anything extrane- 
ous; as, to suil the earth with blood. Shak. 
&% To dung; to manure. 


Men. cot! their ground; not that they love the | 
dirt, but that they capect a crop, South, 


Sry. To foul, dirt, dirty, begrime, bemire, 

bespatter, besmear, daub, bedaub, stain, 

tarnish, sully, defile, pollute. 

Boil (soll), vi. To take ondirt: to take a 
; #4, silver soils 


' Boll (soil), oy In meanings 1 and ? from the 
above verb; in 3 directly from Fr. sowille, 
a miry place where a boar wallows; from L. 


suillus. See the verb.) 1. Any foul matter | 


upon another substance; foulness.—2 Stain; 
tarnish ; 
from touch or sow." Shak, 

A lady's honour... wil not bearason, Dryairw. 


Bas A or miry place to which a hunted 

for refuge; hence, wet places, 
eeoee or water sought for by other game, 
as deer. 

As deer, exuck, fy. through many ser?r, 
‘Vet still the sticks fast. Jifenr nfiem. 
—To take soil, to run into the water or a 
wet place, as an animal when pursued ; 
hence, to ‘take refuge or shelter. ‘0, sir, 
have you faken here? B. Jonson.— 

4. Dung; compost. 
Improve land by dung and other sort of sectr, 
Mortinur, 
Soil (soil), mn. [0.Fr. soil, soile, Mod. Fr. sol, 
from L. solum, the soil, generally aia 
from the root of solidus, aol The up 
stratum of the earth; the a ae or t | 
ri und substance which furnishes nutri- 
| to plants, or which is poten ne 
adapted to supportand nourish 


und. Wherever the surface of the earth | 


not covered with water, or is not naked 
rock, there ia a layer of earth more or less 
mixed with the remains of animal and voge- 
table substances in a state of decom tion, 
which is commonly called the gol. Soils 
may generally be distinguished from mere 
masses of earth by their friable nature and | 
dark colour, and by the presence of some 
vegetable fibre or carbonaceous matter. In | 
uncultivated grounds soils generally occupy 
reg a few inches in depth on the surface; 
in cultivated grounds their th is) 
generally the same as that to whic che 
plements used in cultivation have 
trated. The atratum which lies immed ately 
under the soil is called the subsoil, whi 
is comparatively without organized matter. 
Soil ia composed of certain mixtures or com- 
merge a scilowing eqree es 
e ca, alomina, lime, magnesia; the 
alkalies, potassa, soda, and ammonia, oxide 
of iron ad or portions of other metallic 
oxides, a considerable proportion of mols 
ture, and several gases, as oxygen, hydro- 
gen, ‘carbonic acid, Besides these every soil 
contains table and animal matters, 
either ly or wholly decomposed. The | 
analysing ns of so in air ts ean and ne | 
component parts and qu and their 
adaptation to the growth of various vege- | 
table productions, as well as the methods 
of improving them by means of chemical 
manures, form the subject of agricultural | 
chemistry.—2 Land; country. ‘ Leads dis- 
coutented steps in foreign soul.” Shak. 


Must | thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee native sar, these happy walks madi srasest 


| Boil (soil), ot (O0.Fr. saouler, to glut, to | 
gorge, to satiate, from sacul, Fr. sodl; Pr. 

- It satollo; L. satullus, fall of food, 
iat, dim. of satur, sated, full.) To feed 
(cattle or horses) in the stalla or stables with 

resh grass daily mowed, instead of putting 
out to pasture—which mode of f spa 
to keep the bowels eed ae e, v0 purge by 
te upon green food horse. 


Shak, | 


t: defilement or taint, ‘Free | 


SOL 


Soil (soil), n. In building, a provincial ters 
for a principal rafter of a roof. Gwilt. 
soil'i-nes), m. Stain; foulness, 


- Mak oof of the i 
ake ncorporation af sil 

whether yield no sod/iners hore the sive m 
| Soilless uta a. Destitute of i or 

Soil-pipe (eoll'p ip), A ipe f 
soil’pip), 7. or conveying 
from a dwellin -house, ke. foul or waste 

water, night-soil, dc. 

Soilure oaiter » wh (Fr. soutllure. See 


BOIL, ©.£ ] - defilement;: pollution. 
‘Not ite any. scruple of her eoilure." 
Shak. [Rare and poetical.) 
Then fearing rust of sedierv, fashion’d for it 
A case of lle Tentcy com, 
| Bolly? (soil'i), a. Dirty; foul; soiled. 
| Soiree (swa'ra), mn. [Fr., from soir, evening, 
anid that from L. seria, inte, | Originally, un 
ss party belt for the sake of conver- 


sation on ut the word has since been 
introduced into all the lan of modern 
Europe, and is now applied to designate 


most descriptions of evening parties, in 
which ladies and gentlemen are intermixed, 
whatever be the amusements introduced. 
In this country it is frequently applied to a 
reunion of certain bodies or societies, held 
for the advancement of their respective ob- 
jects, at which tea, coffee, and other refresh- 
menta are introduced during the intervals 
of musio, speech-making, cc, 


| Boja s6'ja or 8O’ya), «. [From the er 


called soy.) A genus of Teraminces pati 
the ) wo representative of which is 
S&S. Aiepida, an erect hairy herb with trifolio- 
late leaves and axillary racemose flowers, a 
native of Japan and the Moluccas, and abun- 
dant in the peninsula of India. The seeds 
resemble those of the French or kidney 
bean, and are used by the Chinese to form 
a favourite dish. In apan they are used iu 
the tion of soy. Written also en. 
Seni ais n. Soar stay; abode. o- 


u 

sojourn (Sijera). vi [O0.Fr. sojorner, so- 

s¢journer), Tt re, 

ae rl ® hypothetical L. form mu iurnare, 

i nder, and diurnwa, pertaining 

toa day, from dies, a day.) To dwell for a 

dwell or live ina place as a tem- 

anus rary resident, or as a stranger, not con- 

rl wig the place as his permanent hali- 
on. 


DORN GOR CUR Hate eree Oe egteire Ue, 
i. & i, 
The soldiers assembled at Newcastle, and there 
sejourned three days. Sir ¥. Hayward, 


Syx. To bo, EAITY, abide, stay, remain, live, 


Sojourn (3 
ourn (s ao jern). n. A temporary residence, 
ag rp hee a traveller ina foreign land. ‘In 
our court have made thy amorous sojourn.’ 
Thee T revisit n revisit now, . . . though long detained 


Sojourner (si‘jéru-tr) n fn. ous who Raper 
tem or travel- 
ler who dwells in a wiane: toe a time. 

Stee ne eae ee 


ourning (vi jtrn-ing), nm The act of 
Maeulline Ie vias for a time; also, the time 


of abode. 
The sojourning of the children of Israel . a5 
four hundred and thirty years. Ex. xii, a. 
n. The act of 


Sojournment (s6'jérn- ment 
sojourning; temporary residence, as that of 
a stranger or traveller, 
God has appointed oun nun here 
period of preparation for futurity. u "a befieldt. a 
Soke, n. See Soc. 
keman oman n. In old Eng. law, 


Soken, 
A district held by tenure of socage. 

Boke - reeve ( rév), a <A rent-gatherer 
in « lord's soke, 

| Sokingly,| ade. Suckingly; gently. Chaw- 
ot. 


Soko (si‘k5), m The native nome for a 
guadrumanous mammal closely allied to 
the chim 5 Secertered by Dr, Living- 
stone at anyue ear Lake Tanganyika, 
in Central Africa. fe flesh is esteemed a 

great deli _by the ty per4 It feeds on 
mild, fruits. e soko occasionally kidnaps 
eee ta] but is described as otherwise 

unless when attacked. 
Sol 01 (20) {L.] L The sun, ‘And when 
to slope his wheels began." J'hom- 





pm; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,90; j, fob; 


h, Fr. ton, ng, sing; TH, then: th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEr. 





won.—2. In Aer. a term implying or, or 
in blazoning the arms of emperors, kings, 
and princes by planets, instead of metal 
and colour,—3. The name given to gold by 
the old chemists and alchemists, [wna be- 
ing used to denote silver. 
Bol (eol), nm. [See Sov.] In France, a small 
bronze coin; now usually called a sou, 
Sol (541), m [Tt] In susie, (a) a Hable 
applied in solmization to the | tth 
the diatonic scale. (b) The tone itself. 
Sola (sila)... [The name in Bengal. ] 
plant of the genus schynomene, the -f. 
Ls ag commen in moist places, and in the 
rainy season, in many parts of the plains 
of India. The name is also ee to the 
pith-like stem, which is exc ingly light, 
and with which the natives of India make 
a creat variety of useful articles, Mer er 
hats, which are in great request, being very 
Hens and eee * elmets made 4 n we 
much usec uropean troops ndia. 
Written also  ehola 
Bolace Saar t. 
soleci ny. 
tian, 


ret. c& solaced; pr. 
ce, safe from L. : Tie 
pa a is solatwa, to solace, to com- 
fort.) 1. To cheer in grief or under calam- 
ity; to comfort: to relieve in aMfliction; to 
console: applied to persons; as, to solace 
one's self with the hope of future reward. 
We will with some strange pastime solace pet 


2 To allay; to assuage; as, to eolace grief. 
‘A little bint to solace woe." Tennyson, — 
4.1 To delight; to amuse, 

Solacet (sol'as), vi. 1. To be happy; to 
take delight —2. To take comfort; to be 
cheered or relieved in grief. 

One and loving child, 


Rut one thing fo rejoice and sevfacr in 
Aod cruel death hath catch‘d tr fom | my re 


Solace (sol'is), n. 
1. Comfort in grief; alleviation of grief or 
anxiety; also, that which relievea in dis- 
tress; recreation. 

The radiacer of are not music and com- 
pliers. Bae wisclom cad deneion: Foe ren, 
2+ Happiness; delight. —Srx. Consolation, 
comfort, alleviation, mitigation, relief, 1.- 
creation, diversion, amusement. 

Solacement (sol’ is-meut), n, Act of solac- 
és or comforting; state of being solaced. 

oust (so-la'shus',a. Affording com- 
ge or amusement. Bale, 

lanaces (#0-la-ni’sé-é), n. pl. A nat.order 
of monopetalous exogenous plants, com- 
pose of herbs or, rarely, shrobs, natives 
of most of the world, and 
within the tropics. They ‘have 
leaves, often in pairs, one shorter than the 
omer. ns ae geese aaMloreseetior 
and regular, or nearly recular, monope 
ous flowers. nage nightshade, potato, cap- 
sicum, tomato, 
all found in thine order. The ¢ 
ay of me orcier is narcotic and poisonous. 

is prevails to a ter or less d in 
all the plants of the order, although cer- 
tain parts of the plants, when cultivated, 
are weed for food, 

Solanaceous (s6-la-na'shus),a. Of, pertain- 


Id, | 


ne of | 


Al 


fally | 
ternate | 


[See the verb transitive.) | 


ing to, or resembling planta belonging to | 


the Solanacete, 

Soland (sé'land), n. Same as Solan-goose 
(which see). 

Solander (sé-lan‘dér), n [Fr. soulandres.] 
A disease in horses. 

Solan-goose (s(lan-glis),n. [Icel. sila, the 
eolan-goose.) The gannet (which see). 

Solania (:6-la'ni-a),n. The active ciple 
of Solanum Duleamara, or deadly night- 
shade. See the next word. 

Solanina, Solanine (26'la- 7 om) nin),7. 
[L. sola, s mipiomhiade:} NO, pro- 
ably.) A voetable alkatoia thisined trom 
various species of Solanum, as &. Dulea- 
mara, S. nigrum, &. tuberosum, &e. It 
forma a crystalline powder, very hitter and 
acrid, and benly be sonous. It is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in alcohol. With acids 
it forms salts, which are unerystallizalle. 

Solano (s4- -14'n6), n. figs from L. solanws 
erry easterly wind, from sol, the sun.] 
A hot oppressive south-east wind in Spain. 
It is a modification of the simoom (which 


Bee). 
Solanum (s-li’num), n. [L., et cabereneyd | 


A genus of plants, nat. order ‘Solanacem, 0 
of which it is the type. 
most extensive genera of 
from 700 to 900 species. ey are shrubs or 
herhe, sometimes climbing, either smooth 
or hairy, or (vont stems and leaves) armed 


Fate, far, ‘fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


It is one of the 
lants, including | 


niane. and tobacco are | 
neral pro- | 


nibe: “pin: 


Solar (s0'lér), a. 


with sharp thorns, with alternate, entire, 
lobed, or pinnately cut leaves, and umbel- 
late or panicled dichotomous cymes of yel- 
low, white, vinlet, or purplish flowers, and 
are widely distributed throughout the world, 





Sofanwen fuberosum (Potato Plant). 


abounding especially in America The most 
important species are, the S. twherosum, 
which produces the common potato, a na- 
tive of America (see Potato); S. Dulcamara, 
wooly nightshade or bitter-sweet; 8S. esew- 
leatum, egg-plant; 5. sodemeum, Sodom egg- 
plant, or apple of Sodom. 8. esculentum and 
its varieties furnish edible fruits, and the 
fruits of many other species are eaten, The 
common phere a or tomato was formerly 
included in this genus under the name uf 
S. Lycopersicum, but is nuw, along with 
several allied species, generally ranke:l 
under a separate genus, Lycopersicum. See 


TOMATO. 

[L. solaris, from sol, the 
sun.) 1. Pertainin to the sun; as, the solar 
ayatem; or proceed receding frura, or ‘produced iy 
it; as, volar light; solar rays; solar influ- 
ence. 


His soul proud science never taught to stray, 
Far as the solar walk or milky way. 


2 Born under the predominant influence of ! 


the sun, according to astrological notions; 
influenced by the sun. ‘Proud beside as 
rolar people are’ Dryden.—38, Measured 
by the progress of the son, or by its ap- 
parent revolation: as, the solar year. — 
Solar apex, the point in space situated in 
the constellation Hercules, towards which 
the sun is moving. —Solar camera, in photog. 
an instrument for enlarging pictures by 
annlight. —Selar chronometer, a sun-dial 
adapted to show mean instead of solar time. 
—Suwar eyele, a period of twenty-eight years. 
See CYCLE.—Solar day. See Day. — Solar 
ecli See Eciipse, — Solar engine, an 
engine in which the heat of the solar rays 
is concentrated to evaporate water or ex- 
pand air, used as a motor for a steam or air 
engine. — Solar Howers, those which open 
and shut daily at certain determinate hours. 
—Solar lamp. Same as ens - lamp 
pohict wr — Solar microscope, a milcroscipe 
n which the object is illuminated by t 
light of the sun concentrated upon it. See 
Mreroscore.—Soelar month. See MoxTH.— 
Solar phoephori, substances which are seen 
to be luminous in a dark place after having 


been ex to light, as the diamond, 
utrid calcined oyster shells, &c, — 

olar plerus, in anat. an assem os 

18 


glin which are distributed to al 
fivisions of the aorta. —Solar prominences, 
red flame-like masses seen in the atmo- 
sphere of the sun at a total solar eclipse. 
— Solar clrum. SBee APECTRUM. — - Solar 
to dark spots that appear on the sun's 
usually visible only by the telescope, 
but sometimes so large as to be seen by the 
naked oye, They indicate the sun's revolu- 
tions on its axis, are very changeable in their 
figure and dimensions, and vary in size from 
mere points to spaces of 50,000 miles or 
more in diameter, The frequency of solar 
spots attains a maximum every ten-and-a- 
half years, falling off during the interval to 
a minimum, from which it recovers gradu- 
ally to the next maximum. This periodicity 
has been thought to be intimately connected 
with meteorolugical phenomena —Solar aye- 
tem, in astron. that system of which the 
aun ia the centre. To this system belong 
the planets, planetoids, satel ites, comets, 
and meteorites, which all directly or inidi- 
rectly revolve round the central aun, the 
whole being bound together by the mutual 
attractions of the several parte. According 
to the Ptolemaic system, framed by the 


néte, not, méve: tibe, tub, byll; 





Greck astronomer Ptolemy, the 
an absolutely fixed centre, and tt 
aad ash Eek Orin one, 
ema! West, and ca ay 
all the heavenly bodies, the. 
planeta, in the a za twenty-fr 
The Copernicon system, tanght 
nicus in the begining 0 of the sixt 
tury, representa the sun to be att 
centre of the universe, and the | 
the several planets as revolving i 
as a centre, while the moon and 
satellites revolve about their | 
The heavens and fixed stars were 
to be at rest, and their apparer 
motions were imputed to the eartl 
from west to east. Notwithsta 
defects of this syatem it producec 
ful effect, and prepared the way fi 
coveries of Galileo, Kepler, and 
The Tychonic system, propounded 
Brahé, the Danish astronomer, in 
part of the sixteenth century, re 
that the earth was fixed in the 
the universe, and that round it 
the sun and moon, while the 
volved directly round the sun. 
servations were of immense serv 
contemporary Kepler in discon 
famous laws which ultimately le 
to the grand theory of enkverse’ gt 
(See KEPLER'’S Laws.) The New! 
fem, so named as being adopted b: 
Newton, is the only one admitted | 
astronomy. It is frequently calle 
pernican system, from its rejeci 
Co cus rejected; but it is fa 
ceiving all that Copernicus rece 
this system there is no fixed cent 
only approximating to that chara 
its greater magnitude, The orb 
Planets, which all revolve round 
are ellipses, of which the elemen 
Solar telegraph, a telegraph in * 
ni, al of the sun are projected from 
ra The duration of the nm 
the alphabet, after the manner o 
and-dash telegraphic alphabet; a 
(which see).—Solar time. The sa 
parent Time. See TIME.—Solar 
EAR. 
Solar (s0lér),n. In arch. a sollar 
upper chamber. 
tion (s0'lér-iz-a"shon), 
the injurious effects produced on 
by Bole Pin onda it in the come 
cb t of the sun, as indistinetness: 
literation of high lights, loss 


Solarize ane (Over ie), 1 v.t pret. & pp. 
ofog. to b 

fared ered te soe taj Jong expoaure to the 

the sun's 

Solarize ( ér-ta), vt. In photog 

injatiously by exposing too lor 

sun's rays, 

Solary (20'la-ri), a. Solar. [Rare 

Solas,t nm. Solace; recreation; mii 

Chaucer. 

Solatium (s6-la'shi-um),n. [L.,co 

solace. See SOLACE, v.t.) 1 Any 


alleviates or com 
loss; a compensation; specificall; 
law, a sum of money paid over : 
actual dam , to an njured pal 
Sew who inflicted the ip ury, : 
or oe eaten. in E ah 
mpensition is not strict 

mnitted, but in practice there c 
tial difference. — 2 on i 
ay Po ion of food allotted to tk 
ous houses aaier except 


Se { sell. —Sol 
. 0 ell — 

aad Bold. ote, under Bor 

Sold “ool, n (Fr. solde, from | 

iece of money. | Salary: millits 

t ( (1d dd), * Mg A 

Soldant (sol'dan). 

Soldanel (eol’danel), fi n A tant 
nus Soldanella. 

Soldanella (sol- sutelia}, mn [Ar 
eoldana, a sultana.} — i 
nat. Orier rimilacen h nit, 
amall he abit, ; 
alpine districts graceful tab Eu 

them, §. anne, a native of Sw 
with lovely b - iB Cerrens, ia well 
an object of culture 


Soldanelle Ideneiie (ots a-nel), 7. [Fr. 
of Convol us, the C. Soldane 
i]  (sol'dan-r 


role or jurisdiction of, or the cou 
by a soldan or sultan, Sir W. Se 


ofl, pound; li, 8c. abune; v, 


r A mmc a. irr. from 
idier.] Of or relating to a soldier; 


zw oon the parement and ite: | 
noe, of military c cots aod a 
warres Taacheray, 


(dar) of. [0 Fr. solder, solider 
i; Lit. tu make sulid, tu strengthen, 
lidus, solid.) 1. To unite by a 
ment; to join by a metallic sub- 
state of fusion, which hardens in 
d renders the joint solid. Hence 
) guile of com in geberal; to 


@aration the Presbyterians, and other 
weite el poca'er up their several Score, 
@ the charch. Swi. 
‘der, m 1. Metallic cement; a 
wtallic composition used in unit. 
vetallic substances by beluy fused 
bem. Hard polders are such as 
red heat to fase them; they are 
for joining brass, iron, and the 
me Soft soldera melt 
ively luw temperature, anid 
lea! ge tin, of hl gee 
or io part composed. é 
it Hence —2 Fig. that which 
a, tele fi 
rows cement of the soul! 
anducaer of society! Lp. 
criache mn One who or a ma- 
dh solders 
(sol'dér-ing), w. The process of 
@ murfaces wf mictala, by the inter- 
amore fusible metal, which being 
om Gach surface, serves, partly by 
ittraction, and partly by cohesive 
bind them Sogether The alloy 
solder must net only be more 
othe metal or metals to be united, 
also have a strong affinity for 
we solder usually contains a 
iof the metal to which it is to t 
o combination with some more 
ible metal The surfaces to be 
ut be made perfectly clean and 
— This is commonly effected 
+ Soap surfaces; and in order that 
of any oxide may be dared 


® process, borax, sal ammoniac, o 
sed, either mixed with the sober 
| to the surfaces. —A loge nous sol- 
the union of two pieces of metal 
he intervention of any solder, by 
m at the point of a by jets 
from a gas blowpipe or by o 


bolt, Soldering-iron (sol'dér- 
sol'dér- Crees! i). ni. <A tool iy 
!a copper bit or bolt havin 

ww ped end, fasten to 
el with a eles handle, and with 
der is melted and applied in the 
method of working. 

or nm [O.Fr. soldier, soldoier, 
» @darius, solidariua, a soldier: 
tho receives ruilitary pay, from L. 
; lit. aaolid piece 
Mod. Fr. 


le military ; a. halt Wiake eaxrassie 
\ ane of an sla aeareshets Lalas 


Shak. 


Marsh. 
mon soldier; a private; a member 
ary company who la not an officer. 


the cuptam’s but a choleric word 
Ste yaideris fat blasphemy. JAat. 


itieally, a brave warrior: aman of | 


or a man of | 


ce and 
thed valour—i A white ant 
.— Soldiers and sailors, sold 
@etle (s5l'jér-bétl), n A name 
eoleopterous insects of the genus 
as, from their reddish colour, or 
lr combativeness. They are car- 
and voracious insects. 
Fab (s6I'jér-krah), n. A name given 
mmit<crab, from ite extreme com- 


B (uber), m A female soldier. 


Ree 


| of a 


ier- 
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Soldiering aOl'jér-ing), n. The state ‘of being 


e occupation of a soldier, 
Soldier Boliarly (sbi'ser-ite. ,86l’jér-L, 
a, Like or ming a soldier; brave; mar- 
tial; heroic: honourable. ‘A soldier-like 
word.’ Shak. 


His own (face) tho’ keen and bold ant socaseriy 
Sear by the close ecliptic, was not Fels, 


Soldiership (s61'jér-ship), n. Military % quall- 


a soldier; 


ties; military character or state; martial 
ekill ; beliaviour becumi asoldicr, ‘Set- 
ting my knighthood my soldiership | 


aside." Shak, 
Hunting is the best school of rebtireshis: 
ref, Siachis, 


Soldiary (#6l'j'r-i).n. 1. Soldiors collectively; 
a body yest saifieary men. 
I ha. the ravi with fi d 
Bd weg augue 
§ + xe abinbcshas: military service. Sir FP. 
ney. 
Soldiery! eOl'jér-i), a. Of or yer a to eol- 
UA pel ‘Gola oldie ry lia Milton. 
Solde (sol'do), # th, (It. = Fr. sel sow.) A small 
Italian coin, the twentioth part of a lira. 
Bole (s5l), m (Fr. gole, the sole of the foot, 
shoe, &c,, a beam, the fish, from L. solea, 
a sandal, a sole, the fish, a sil), of same ori- 
gin as colum, the base, the pull solidus, solid. } 
1. The cnaee aide of the foot. 


be is 
2 The foot itself. Spenser. [Rare.}—%. The 


bottom of a shoe or boot; or the piece of | 
leather which constitutes the bottom. ‘Danc-— 


= shoes with nimble soles." Shak, 


Fie ‘caleen es a a ee shoe with a i cee ge 


4 renee part of sama that forms the bot. 
tom, and on whichit stands wu eer ound; 
e bottom or lower part thing; as, 
(a) in agric. the oe pate hy a ¥ road, to 
the fore of which is attached the point 
or lneie (by In J ar. the horny substance 
under a horse'a foot, which protects the 
more tender parts. (c) In sort. the bottom 
of an embrasure or gun-port. ¢) Nault. a 
plece of timber attached to the lower 
of a rudder, to render it level with the false 
keel, (¢) The seat or bottom of a mine: ap- 
plied to horizontal veins or lodea (J) The 
floor of a bracket on which a plummer- 
block resta. (g) The plate which constitutes 
the foundation of a marine steam-engine, 
and which ia bolted to the keelsons. (h) The 
floor or hearth of the metal chamber in a 
furnace. (i) In carp. the lower surface of a 
lane.—6& A marine fish belonging to the 
uronectidm or flat-fishes, an olilong 
form, with a rounded muzzle. It is the P. 
, Linn, the Solea vulgaris, Cuvier, and 





Sole (Safea talgards). 


is go called probably from its shape. 
fish abound on the British const, and also 


northern, where the bottom is sandy. 


on all the consts of Europe, except the most 


They 
furnish a wholesome and delicious article | 
of food, 7 sometimes ascend rivera, ani 

ve quite well in fresh water. 
The sole sometimes grows to the weight of 
6 or 7 lbs. The name is also given to certain 
other flat-flahes of the genera Monochirus, 
Placnsia. 


seem to th 


Mista at ek ik cy _ 
Sole P. . led; ppr. soling. 
To furnish with selan” may ao y hea 
ag (abl), @. [L. solts, alone; same o 
us (whence safe, sal cation), Gr. 

ata Skr. serra, he whole. 
being or acting without anot eT; 


is the 


ae php av. single; emg pared 

eMmme § corpora tit. 

tion Sole under CORPORATION. —Sola naae 
See under TENANT. —SrYw. Single, individual, 
only, alone, solitary. 

Sole (8061), adv. Alone; by itself; singly. 


But what - pepatiog enemy commends, 
That breath fame Llows; that praise, sede pure, tran: 


From the crown of his bead to the sels of a 


These | 4 


olin, 
Oe, 
L Single; 

ue; 
alone in ite kind; Individual; only; as, God 
creator and sovereign of the 
world *The sole inheritor of all perfections." 
+ 05,4 


Solea (si'lé-n), « ([L, a slipper. 1. The 
under surface of the foot or houf of an ani- 
mal; the sole. —2 The sole; a genus of mala- 
co us fishes belongi reins to the Pleurv- 
nectidw or flat-fish family. S. rwlgaris is the 
common sole. See SOLE. 

Renan (ach ate m [Gr. soloikismos, 
said to be derived n Solof, in Cilicla, 
the Athenian colonists of which lost the 
purity of their language.] 1. An ie aad 
eed in the use of language, arising from 
pppoe a gross deviation from the idiom 
_ ee pu poy a pecker jay from 

e rules of syntax mong m ern gram- 
marians the term is often applied to any 
word or expression which does not agree 
with the established usage of writing or 
speaking. As customs change, that which 
Rony’ Dip FemRT Cen £4 & pONeCESS at one time 
may at another be considered o8 correct 
] Hence a eofecivn differs from n 

ahr , Which Sereda. in the nse of a 
w or on altogether con tu 
the spirit ot the 1 language. ~~ 

There ts scarce a sofectim in writing which the 
best author is not guilty of. Addison 
2 Any unfitness, absurdit or impropriety. 
as in behaviour; a violat gil the rules of 


society. 
To take 
wink c os of stale fow! by your nose, 
is a codec at another's table, Afarninger. 


er tee ett Lens the test sale. 
cine in| Wasagonylobim Sir ii", Scott, 
Solecist (sol'e-sist),n. (Gr. soloilistés.) One 
who is guilty of a solecism in language or 


haviour. 
| Bolecistic, Solecistical (sol-c-sis‘tik, sol-e- 
sis’tik-al),a. Pertaining to or involving o 
solecism; incorrect; incongruous. 
The ose of these combinations, with respect to the 
pronouns, almost always tafecutiow’, J yrmuiy, 
(sol-e-sis'tik-al-li), adv, 


solecistic manner. 
Solecize (sol’e-siz), v.i. [Gr. soloikiré.) To 
commit solecisme. Dr. H. More 
Sole-leather (sél’lerH-¢r), n. Thick strong 
leather used for Las soles of shoes. 


Ina 


Bolely (sél‘li), adv. Bingly: alone: on 

without anot ; aa, to res 

on one argument; to re soiely oh oun hath 
"Me left y beir to all his 

lands.’ Shak. 


| Bolemn (sol’em), a. ([L. sollemnia, sollennis, 


that occurs every year, hence, from the 
ty ee ee reli suo Seativade pe 
ous, festal, solemn— every, ab 

L. annus, a year. See SOLID.) 1. Marked 
by religious rites or ceremonious obser- 
vances; connected with religion; 
‘ Before the solemn priest | have sworn.’ 
Shak. ‘Feasts so solemn and so rare.’ 

The worship of this re was advanced and a 


observed ev 
ay YC rilhing feet. 


2 esas to excite or express awful, rever- 
Ped serious reflections; awe- inspiring ; 


: grave: im ve; a8, a solemn 
nile of ‘building. ‘Suits of solemn black.’ 
Shak. ‘With solemn march goes slow and 


stately by them,’ Shak. 
There relgn'd a sofrmun silence over all. Spencer. 
8. Accompanied by seriousness or impres- 
sivenesa in or demeanour; impres- 
sive; earnest; 08, to make a soleini promise; 
a solemn utterance. ‘With o ear- 
nestness.” Shak. 
Why do you bend such selene brows on met SAae. 
4 Affectedly grave, serious, or important; 
as, to put on a solemn face. 


The sofa fop, significant and b 
A fool with juc ‘es, amongst fools a age. 
Crm, 


& Accompanied with all due forms or cere- 
monies; made in form; formal; regular: now 
chiefly a law term; as, probate in solewn 


form. 
ees (sol’'em-nes), nm. The state or 
quality of being solemn; suipieaalin serious- 
ness or gravity of manuer. 
Frichee, Virgilis, ture thy sefrinimezs ont @' door andi 
go along with 
Solemnity (so-lemni- -ti), m (Fr. steam 
See SOLEMN.) 1. The state or quality of being 
solemn; grave seriousness; gravity; impres- 
siveness; solemness; as, the solemnity of his 
manner; the solemnity of the ceremo 
z (Affected or mock gravity or seriousness: 
Solemnity’s « cover for a Bot. Young. 


3. Stateliness; dignity. [Bare] 


Seldom but sumptuous, ion ae fine 1 
And won by rareness such wed tice x eet 





3 bh, Be. look; 
. iV. 


g.90; J, fob; 


hi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; 


zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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4 A rite or ceremony p opiagerd wits re- | Sole-plate (sdl'plit), n. In mach. the bed- | 
igious or rit cere- 


ligious reverence; re 
mony; as, the solemnifies at a funeral 
Great was the cause; cur old so/rrunctier 
— more blind su +4 fund tradition rise, 
ut saved from death, our Argives yearly pa 
These grateful honours to the god of day. Pape. 


6. A proceeding adapted to impress awe or 
The forms and solemnifice of 

the last judgment.” Afterlury.—6, In law, a 
ormality 


Solemnizate t (so-lem'niz-it), 7.4 To sol- 
tion (sol'em-niz-i’shon), n. The | 


reverence, ‘ 


solemn or formal observance; the f 
requisite to render a thing done valid. 


emnize. 


lemniza 
act of solemnizing; celebration. 
Soon after followed the sevemarrafion of the mar- 


5 Baron, 
Solemnize (sol'em-niz), v.t pret. & pp. sol- | 
emnited; ppr. solemnizing. (0. Fr. THA 
eer. See SOLEMN,] 1. To dignify or honour 


by ceremonies; to celebrate; to do honour 


to; as, to solemnize the birth of Christ. 
To rofemencee this day the glorious wun 
Stays in his course and plays the alchemist SAa#. 
Their choice nobility and flow'r 
Met from all parts to re/reredtre this feast. Milton, 
2 To perform with ritual ceremonies anil 
respect, or according to legal forme: used 
e-peclally of marriage. ‘Our nuptial rites 
be solemmized.” Shak. Bo orp to be ad- 
ministered in one place, and marriages to be 
mnized in another." Hooker. —3. To 
make grave, serious, and reverential; as, to 
solemnize the mind for the duties of the 
sanctuary. 
Solemnizer (sol'em-niz-4r), n, One who 
71 a oad, one who performs a solemn 


Solemnly (sol'em-li), ade. In a solemn 
manner; as, (a) with religious ceremonies; 
reverently; devoutly. (6) With impressive 
seriousness. 

I do sefeenly assure the reader that he is the only 
person from whom I have heard that objection. 
Wr 


Snr, | 
(c) With all dae form: ceremoniously: for- 


mally; larly; as, this question has 

solemnly decided in the highest courts. (d) 
With formal gravity, importance, or state- 
liness; with pompous or affected gravity. 


Solemnness (sol'em-nes), mn. Same as So- | 
lemness. 


Solempnely,t adv. Solemnly. Chaweer. 

Solen sf'len), n. [Gr. adlén, a tube, a kind 
of shell-fish.) 1. A genus of lamellibranchi- 
ate molluscs, forming the type of the family 
Solenidm, and known by the common name 
of razor-shell. The species are found in all 
parts of the world on sandy beaches or 
shoals, where they burrow vertically, and 
lie concealed at a depth of about 6 inches, 
when the tide leaves the beach dry. They 
are distinguished by the great length of the 
respiratory tubes; hence perhaps the name, 
although it may also apply to the shell, 
which resemblesa tube.—2 In surg. o semi- 
circle of thin wood, or strips of wood, used 


for preventing the contact of the bed-clothes | 
Relating | 


in wounds, fractures, &c. 
Solenaceous (86-lé-na'’shus), a. 
to the Sclenacea 
Soleness (96l'nes), mn Thestate of being sole, 
alone, of being unconnected with others; 
singleness. Chesterfield. 
1ette (sil-net’), n. [Dim. of sole.) A 

small British fish, Mouochirua [in 


than 5 inches long, and of a reddish-brown 


colour, 

Solenidm, Solenacea (s6-lé’ni-ié, 86-18-na’- 
sG-A.), 7. A family of lamellijranchiate 
molluses, including the genus Solen and 
several others. : 

Solenite (50'lé-nit), n. Pyrons Gr, s6lén, a 
ipe or tube.) A finely-leaved fossil plant 
rom the oolite series of the Yorkshire coast, 
supposed to belong tothe order Marsiliacem, 


and so called from its fistular or pipe-like | 


shape, 

Solenodon (#5-lé’né-don), nm ([Gr. sdlén, a 
tube, and odows, odontos, a toot A menus 
of insectivorous mammals of the family 
ora and of which the agouta of Cuba 
and Hayti ia the sole member. See AGOUTA. 

Solenoid (#61é-noid), nm. (Gr. sdlén, a tube, 
and eufoe, appearance.) In electrodynamics, 
a helix of stout copper wire having the con- 
junctive wire turned back along its axi 


of the current which is due to the length of 


the helix, and reduce the whole effect to | 
that of aseries of eyual and parallel circular | 


currents. 





‘Fate, fiir, fat, fyll; _mé, met, hér; 


| obtaining som 


daftulus, | 
closely allied to the sole. It is seldom more | 


Solicit (s0-lis‘it), v. 0 


50 | 


&, 
as to neutralize that component of the effect | 


pine, pin; 


late; as, the sole-plate of an engine. 
er, Boleret (sol'ér, sol’ér), n [From L. 
gol, sun. See SOLLaAR] A loft or garret; a 
sollar. 
I thought to have lodged him in the safery chamber, 
Sur J", Scati, 
Soleret (sol'ér-et), n. See SOLLERET. 
Solert (sol'ért),a. LE eeserianner ee | Crafty; 
subtle, ‘Because man was the wisest (vr 
most solert and active) of all animals.’ Cud- 


worth. 
Solertiousness (2i-lér’shus-nes), » The 
quality of being aolert; expertness; crafti- 
ness; slyness. Hacket, | 
Soleship (edl'ship), m. Single state; sole- 
nese. [ J 
This ambition of a sole 
aaerAig is a fault in our 
Sir £, eee 
e.) 


Boleus (4'lé-us), n. [L., from solea, a so 
A touscle of the leg, sha 
fish. It serves to extend the foot. 

Sol-fa (s6l'fi), n. See Tonic S0L-FA. 

Sol-fa (s5i'fi), of In music, to alng the 
notes of the scale in their proper pitch, 
neaing the agtahite do (or wf), re, mt, fa, eol, 
la, «i, which, when applied to the notes of 
the natural scale, that of C, are equivalent 

to C, D, E, F, G, A, B. 

Sol-fa (sdl'fa), v.t. To sing, as the notes of 
a piece of music, to the syllables do, re, mi, 
Ja, eol, fa, ri, instead of to words. See 50L- 


MIZATION. 

: . , (sol-fii-nil'ri-a), mn [It] A sul- 
phur mine. 

Solfatara (sol-fi-ti’ri), mn [It, name of a 
volcano near Naples.) A volcanic vent emit- 
ting sulphureous, muriatic, and acid vapours 
or gases. 

Sa) emiare (sol-fej‘i-i’re), vu. [It] To 
Bol- 

50 oO (sol-fej'i-d), mn. [It] Im music, 

Ifeggio ( j'i-6), 7 (r B. 


(a) o system of n e e by the 
names do (or uf), re, mt, Sas la, wi, (6) An 


urch 


exercise in scale si SOLMIZATION. 

Soli (s0'li), pl of solo, See Soro. 

Solicit (sé-lis'it), of. (Fr. solliciter, from L. 
sollicito, from sollicitua, agitated, anxious, 
solicitous, from vollus, whole, and cio, 
cifum, to move, to stir, toagitate. See SOLID. | 


1. To ask from with some degree of earnest- 
ness; to an ge to; to apply to for 


Bia I salicr? thee 
From darkness to promote oc? A ioe, 
2. To ask for with some degree of earnest- 
ness; to seek hy petition: as, to solicit an 
office; to solicit a favour. 
But would you undertake another suit, 
1 had rather hear you th revinif that, 
Than music from the sp Shak, 
[1 and 2 are the ordinary meanings of this 
verb. |—3. To awake or excite to action; to 
summon; to invite. 
That fruit sevicited her longing eye. = Mii/fon, 
Sounds and some tangible qualitles relio? their 
proper senses, and force an entrance to the mind, 


Lorber, 
4 Totry to acquire; to try toobtain. (Rare.] 


To solicit by Labour what be ravished by 
arms was esteemed unworthy of the German ae. 


5. To disturb; to disquiet; to make anxious: 
a Latinism. 


Safin’ not thy thoughts with matters hid, Afriten. 
But anxious fears soficif my weak breast. 


Dhepaien 
6.¢ To enforce the claims of; to plead; to net 
as s0licitor for or with reference to. 

Should 

My brother henceforth study to forget 

The vow that he hath made thee, [ would ever 

Sulicef thy desert. Ford, 
7. In law, (a) to incite to commit a felony. 
() To endeavour to bias or influence by 
offering a bribe to. 

The judge is selected? as a matter of course by the 
parties, and they do not approach empty-handed. 

Hrou Pat al 


Sys. To ask, request, crave, supplicate, en- 
treat, beg, beseech, implore, importune. 

o make solicitation 
for some one or for a thing. 


There are a great sumber of persons who refi? for 
places. Aadizen, 


Solicitant (s0-lis‘it-ant), m One who so- 


licits. 


Solicitation (s6-lis'i-ta"shon), nm. The act of 


soliciting: as, (a) an earnest request; a seek- 


ped like the sole- | 


ing to obtain something from another with | 


some d of zeal and earnestness; as 


a, 04, 
the solicitation of a favour. (b) Excitement; | 


invitation. 
Children are surrounded with new things, which, 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


 mocla 


by a constant sefiivaton of thelr sem 
uind constantly to them. 

¢) Endeavour to influence to g 
rag by bribery. 


y 
The of judicial revlicikatien 
valled in less despotic countrica i 


_ (d) The offence of Inciting or in 


person to commitafelony. Iti 
able offence, although no felon 
committed.—_Sry. Request, 


cation, entreaty, pepertanis. 
Solicitor (s5-lis‘it-r), n. [See 
L. One who solicits: one who ask 
nestness,—2 An attorney; a law 
who represents another in court. 
merry, Cas 
For thy pilicton ahah bathee iis 
Than give thy couse away. 
Amitarareay to meals Ernctin 
stinctively to age prac 
courts of chancery, but by the , 
Act of 1873 all persons practising 
supreme courts at Westminste 
called solicitors, (See ATTORNEY. 
land the term solicitor is applied 
or general legal practitioners, a 
onymous with attorney in | 
ally in the U’. States solicitor am 
aresynonymous,and they also act, 
(86-lis'it-ér-jer 
An officer of the crown, next inr 
attorney-general, with whom he 
in the management ol 
business of the crown and pub 
On him generally devolves the mi 
of the rights of the crown in reve 
tent canses, fc. The solicitor 
ptland is one of the crown cot 
in dignity and importance to th 
vocate, to whom he gives his ald | 
ing the interests of the crown, inc 
prosecutions, &c, 
L lip (86-lis'it-ér-ship), m 
condition of a solicitor, M 
Solicitous (#5-lis'it-us), a ic 
anxious, disturbed, unensy. 
Anxious, whether to ol 7) 
desirable, or to avoid, as somet 
eager; concerned; apprehensive: 
uneasy; restless; ul: followe 
or for (rarely of) before the o 
worldly solicitous temper." Lock 


The tender dame se/icgfeur to know 
Whether her child should reach old a 
No man is soficiews atewr the event ¢ 
he has in his power to dispose off. 
He was soffcttows for his advice. ( 
Dur hearts ar vhen : 
papitata tare arom oro 
Solici tously (=6-lis'it-us-li), adv. 
licitous manner; anxiously; wit! 
Concern. 


He would have as selicveun 
their Gancmaren ates he obstructed fr. 


Jie 
Solicitousness (sé-lis’ it-us-nes), 
state of being solicitous; solicitu 
Solicitress (e-lis'it-res),n A fe 
solicits or petitions 
Beauty is 
cially where youth is t0 be the fuses 


Bolicitude (s6-lis’l-tid), = [L 
See SOuicttT.) The state of 
uneasiness of mind occasioned 
of evil or the desire of good; a 
enncern; anxiety. ‘The great — 
worldly men, their solicitude am 
shows” Sir W. Raleigh.—Care, ; 
Concern, Anziely. See under Ca 
Carefulness, concern, ware car 

Solicitudinous? (sd-lis'i-tid-in-as 
of solicitude. [Rare.] 

Move circum ly, not met ‘ 
carefully sobclanrn t sae padi r gore colin 


Sir J 

Solid (sol'id), a. [Fr. solide, from 

solid, finm, compact, from same | 

lum, the soil (whence E aol 
(whence the gol-in solicit, 


safe (E. we Gr. Aolos, whole, & 
whole.) 1. Having the constituen 
so con ther that thei 
positions cannot be altered witho 


plication of sensible force; poss 
property of excluding all other be 
the space occupied hy itself; imp 
hard; firm; compact: opposed toi 
gaseous, See the noun. 

O, that this too, tee refi? fledh 

Thaw, and retcive Kill into —_ 
2. Not hollow; full of matter; : 
globe or cone, as distin fi 

one.—2 Having all the gu 


oil, pound; ti, Se, abune; 9, 


8; havi length, breadth, and 

; cubic; nf a solid foot contains 
inches. —4 Firm; compact, etrong; 
a solid pile; a solid wall. — 


to bear the fatigue." 

. 280 to frivol- 
or the like: worthy of credit, 
esteem ; not empty or vain; real; 
|; wallkd; firm; strong. 


ness we prize, 
wa our this jewel lies. Catiss., 


s Peetoane not light, triffing, or 


or safe; ssing 
: well lished; 
, uniform, un- 
or root: not 
t hollow within, as a stem. — Solid 
, angie formed by three or more 
meeting in a point, but which 
the same plane, as the angle of a 
petnis of a dlamond: &c. See AN- 
aa Same as Cubic inza- 


lid melit, 
‘badg in whlch e ranks anil files 


~~ faded Poder a problem which 
constructed geometrically, that 
talersections of straight lines and 
requires the introduction of 

res of a higher order, as the ellipse, 
tee hyperbola, which, being the 
‘ae give rise to the term solid 
The algebraic solution of a aolid 


il 


* A solid and strong | 
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Solidate oe v.t. (L. solédo, solida- 
tum, to make solid. See SOLID.) To make 


solid or firm. coy. 
Bolidifiable (s0-lid’i-fi-a-b] He Capable of 
solidified or rende i 
Boll: cation Coes: kaahon), n The 


asquare baily of | 


egg tate toa cubic or biquadratic equa- | 


™. Hard. strong, compact, firm, 
upeaetrable, cubic, substantial, 
prolong true, zeal, just, weighty, 


uray a 
firm Cart body; a 
Seheslon of whose particles is so 
at they move in a combined mass 


w their relative positions. A soliil 


tinguished from a id, whose 
mrtieles yield to the htest im- 
and are easily made to move 


sach other. In solids the attractive 
pod erases are greater than the 
rst ag Ri abcess be uently ad- 
igreater or less force; in li 
sand repulsive forcesare balanced, 
wes the repulsive forces prevail. — 
nm. a body or magnitude which has 
mensions — | , breadth, ani 
, thas disti ished from a 
vhich but two dimensions, and 
w, which has but one. The boun- 
solids are surfaces. — Regular solids 
\which are bounded by equal anid 
lames. All other solids are called ir- 
-8 In anatomy and medical science 
par Sesh, and vessels of animal bodies 
eelide, in distinctlon from the 
gte, and other fluids. 
(nol-l-da’g6), n. 
1, om account of the vulnerary pro- 
{ the plants) A Fons of planta, 


© Bee disk natives of 

Galea by the 
rl en aver vrai about 
yy, farnished with a hair-like pap- 
tars without bristies at the huse; 
t mach imbricvated; fruit nearly 
Most of the numerous species 
rod-like, scarcely branche! 
lth alternate serrated leaves, anil 


gree racemes of small yellow 
Virgaurea (the common golilen- 


wee wijehaved for thee; hele at 
y thou saw'st me Dot =o bor, Shad. 
-(-dari-ti), n. (Fr. solidarit?.] 
role clipe pgp existing between 
persons; communion of in- 
responsibilities ‘ Solidarity, a 
owe to the French com- 


bp! 


femtive reyarder of the character of St 
ap be was before his conversion, bat 
os to os rill his must have been struck 
finazs : j earnest insistence with 
* bowels of mercies, a4 lic calls 
umblenets of mind, gentiencss, 
crowned all of them with that 
Hdioraghrd hs boad of perfectnces;* 
hich he dw oa the sel: 
rase) of man; s. the fount 
eh, ep ors bi humanity together, the 
acting every one’s part in tt, and of doin 
a aforts to (ulGl that part. Melt. of rei ; 


a 


th, Sc. lock; B90; J, job; 





quidsthe | 


| 


{From L. soli- | 


Bolidity 


act or process of making solid, specifically, 
in pM sics, the passage of bodies from the 
liquid or us to the solid state. It is 
accom ed wf evolution of heat without 


the body exhibit ting a decrease of tempera- | 


ture, and in Roneral by change of volume. 

Solidify (so-lid‘i-f1), v.¢. pret. & pp. solidi- 
Jjied; ppr. solidifying. (L. solidus, solid, and 
facio, to make.) To make solid or compact. 

Solidify (so-lid’i-ff), v.i. To become solid 
or compact; as, water solidifies into ice 
through cold. 

Bolidiem (sol‘id-izm), ». In med. the doc- 
trine that refers all diseases to alterations 
of the solid parts of the body. It rests on 
the opinion that the solids alone are en- 
dowed with vital Hp oes and that they 
only can receive impression of morbific 
agents and be the seat of pathological phe- | 
nomena. 

| Bolidist (sol’id-ist), m. One who believes in 
or maintains the doctrine of solidism. 

Colt’ -ti), nm. (Fr. solidité, L. so- 
liditas. SOLID.) 1. The state or quality 
of pee ne (a) that property of bodies 
by which the particles cohere with greater 
or less force and cannot be made to alter 
their relative eo without the ap lica- 
tion of eensible force; firmness; 

density; compactness: opposed to fluidity. 


That which hinders the approach of two bodies | 


moving one toward another I call sedidity. Leche. 


(6) Fulness of matter: op to hollow- 
ness. (c) Strength or stability; massiveness. 


(@) Moral firmness; soundness; strength; va- | 


lidity; truth; certainty: opposed to weakness 
or failaciousness ; as, the solidity of argu- 
ments or reasoning; the solidity of princi- 
po truths, or opinions. 

His fellow. have been convinced by the 
Fala ‘catety of his reasoning. Pe 
2. In geom. the quantity of space occu cupid 
by a solid body. Called also its Soli 
Cubie Content or Contents. The solidity of | ‘. 
body is estimated by the number of cubic 
inches, feet, yards, &c., which it contains. 
u. A solid or mass. 

Heaven's face doth glow; 
xe this nis setts and compound mass, 


as against the doom, 
Md ohare mick at the ace. S. 


Sr. Solidness, firmness, density, compact- 


ness, hardness, strength, soundness, validity, 

weightiness, certainty, certitude. 

solidly sol id-th) adv. Ina solid manner; 

rmly; ensely compact Oh itm as, ie 
parts of a pier solidly united. 
ear © on firm ground 74 
brave man ought to know solidly the 
pal 5 ead of his being in the world. S:r A’. Dighy. 

Solidness (sol’id-nes), n. 1. The quality of 
being solid; solidity. ‘The closeness and 
solidness of the wood.’ Bacon.—2. Sound- 
ness; strength; truth; validity, as of argu- 
ments, reasons, principles, &e. 

Solidum (sol’id-um), mn. 1. In arch. the die 
of a pedestal.—2 In Scots law, a complete 
sum.—TZo be bound in solidum, to be bound 
for the whole debt though only one of several 
obligants. When several debtors are bound 
each for his own share they are said to be 
hound rata. 

Bolid (sol- “Id-ang’gi-la), n.pl. [L. sol- 
ids, solid, and u 
qula, hoof} The 
famtly of boofed . 
quadrupeds, com- 
prising the horses, 
asses, and zebras, 
characterized by 
the feet having 
only a single per- 
ae 4 Lark eye i: if 
cA RB SINKIC Foot and Foot-bones of the 
broad patie with- Horse,showing the single toe. 
out plemen- 
pr had 8. Called also Equide (which 





Soli dungular Gol d-ung’gi-lér), a. Same | 


as Solidu 
Solid te (aol- id-ung’gi-lat), a. and n. 
Pertaining to, or a ig euabes of, the family 
je pepe or Equidee. 
ous (so}-id-unggt-lus 
the family Solidungu 


a. Per- 


“ah ; having 


hoofa that are whole or not cloven: as, the | 


horse is a solidunguluus animal. Sir T. 
Brpwne. 


h, Fr. ‘ton; ng, sing; 





TH, then; th, thin; 





Bolifidian (sol-i-fid’i-an), n. 


(L. solus, alone, single, and pes, 


| Solttarie 


SOLITARY 


| Bolidus (sol’i-dus), n. [(L.) The name 
given after the time of Alexander Severus 
to the old Roman coin aureus, equivalent 
to £1, ls. 1¢d. at the present value of Id. 
Its value was subsequently much in- 
ished. A solidus of silver was also coined, 
which also underwent t variations in 
weight and fineness. It is historically re ve: 
sented by the soldo of Italy and the 


sou of France. 
[L. solus, alone, 


and fides, faith.) One who maintains that 
faith alone, without works, is necessary to 
ustification. Hammond. 
olifidian (sol-i-fid’i-an), a. Holding the 
tenets of Solifidians. Feltham. 
Bolifidianism (sol-i-fidi-an-izm), n The 
tenets of Solifidians. 


Boliform (s6'li-form), a. (L. sol, solis, the 
sun, and forma, shape.) Formed like the 
Soliloquize Gout) bw ty t & 
‘6-kwiz), v.i. pre pp. 
soliloquized; ppr. dog: To utter a 
| sollloduy to Ek fo 1), ce A sol 
‘6-kwi), n. ui 
O olus, alone, and peak ra 
talking to one’s self; a hp sig a talking 
or discourse of a person alone, or not a 
dreased to another person, even when others 
are present. Bp. Halli. 
Lovers are always allowed the comfort et Prarie dag 
2. A written composition, reciting what it is 


supposed a person speaks to himself. 
The whole poem is a sols/oguy. 


(sol'l- 


Prior. 
sol'i-péd), 7. 


3s, a foot. 
An animal whose hoof is not c oven; one o 
‘The pees or firm- 


Goltpedous “i solipre dal, lip’ 
p’e 80-lip’- 
cu), ela hoofs ora which are not cloren; 
solidu 
uious (#6-li-sé’kwi-us), a. [L. sol, 
solis, the sun, and sequor, to follow.) Fol: 
lowing the course 0 the sun; as, the sun- 
flower isa 


solisequious plant. 
Solitaire (sol-i-tar), n. PET. solitaire, from 


L. solitarius. See SOLITARY.) 1. A person 
who lives in solitude; a recluse; a hermit. 
Often have I been going to take possession of tran- 


quil when your conversation has spoiled me fora 
ase Pope. 


2 An ornament for the neck or ears; an ar- 
ticle of jewelry in which a single precious 
stone is set.—38. A game which one person can 
play alone; Lad guaaresin a game played ona 
ard indented with th irty-three or thirty- 
seven hemispherical hollows, with an equal 
number of balls. One ball is removed from 
the board, and the empty hollow thus left 
enables pieces to be captured singly as in 
draughts. The object of the ba i is to 
bead all the Magcnatly ane except one without mov- 
or over more than two 
erie —4 A bird of the genus Pezophaps, 
belonging to the dodo family, but d 
from the dodo in having a smaller bill an 
shorter legs. P. solitarius, the only species 
of whose existence there is any evidence, is 
now, like the dodo, extinct, and pecamne 80 
since 1601, when the island of Rod 
situated about 300 miles to the east o the 
Mauritius, where its remains have been 
found, was first inhabited. —5. The name 
ven in Jamaica to a species of thrush, 
e Pti ys armillatus. It sings very 
sweetly, and is met with among the moun- 
tain woods 
Solitarian (sol-i-ta’ri-an),. A hermit. 
‘ ‘sue dis mec! monks and other solitarians.’ 


+ (sol't- ta- ae ti), n. State of 

soliterily ¢ Mi ery, li), aa I lita 
a0)'i- , adv. Ina solitary 

manner; in solitude; alone; without com- 


“pany. 
Feed thy ty, people with thy airs the fiock of thine 
heritage, which dwell soéstarsly in ah crises 


Solitariness (sol’i-ta-ri-nes), n. tL The state 
of being soli or apart from others; re- 
tirement, or habitual retirement. ‘At home, 
in wholesome solitariness.’ Donne.—2. The 
state of not bein uented; solitude; 
loneliness: applied to place; as, the solita- 
riness of the country or of a wood. 

Solitary (sol'l-ta-ri), a. (Fr. solitaire; L. soli- 
tarius, from solus, alone (whence sole). 
1. Living alone; not having company; des- 
titute o associates : being by one's self; in- 
clined to be alone; as, son:e of the more 
ferocious animals are soliary, seldom or 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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found in flocks or herds. ‘Those 
ifary, these in flocks." Wilton. 


chamber, 
and ulitery, Shak, 


uented; remote 
ely; as, a solifary 


never bal 
Tare anid so 
Hie home —- 
Where thou shalt find 
2 Not much visited . or 
from society; retired; lone 
residence or yee —% : 
pany; shared by no companions; 
ves to lead a volifary life.’ 


lone In 
grou "Dryden aa | 
4 Free from the sounds of human life; still; | 
dismal 


Let that night be sevfitury, let no joyful roice come 
FRc hy algh ry joyti Job i 7 
5, Single; individual; as, a eolitary instance 
of vengeance; a solitary example. 

A sofitery shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strony ewimmerinhisagony. Ayreon. 
¢ In bot. separate; one only ina place; as, 
a solitary atipule. A flower is said to te 
solitary when there is only one to each 
peduncle; a seed when there is only one in | 
a pericarp. —8yY¥s. Sole, only, alone, lonely, 
pesires. 37 separate, single, individual, deso- 

te, d 

Solitary soll. ta-ri), mn. One that lives alone 
or in solitude; a hermit; a recluse. ‘The 
accommodations that befltasolitary.’ Pope. 

Solitude (sol'i-t ad}, n. [Fr. solitude, from 
L. solitudo, from solua, alone.] 1, A state of 
being alone; a lonely life; loneliness. 

Whoever is delighted with rovitude is ogg oi wild 

beat or a god. 
2 Remoteness from society; destitution of 
pan applied to place; the solitude 
of a wood or a valley; the solitude of the 
country. 

The seditwas of his little parish ts become 7 al 
of great comfort to him. 

3. A lonely place; a desert. 

In these deep sofitmaer and awful cells, 

Where heavenly, pensive contemplation dwells, Fope. 
Syn. Loneliness, solitariness, loneness, re- 
tiredness, f 'solivage 


eowapous ao-liv’a 
Mees a. [(L. Aste an 


vajantis, ppr. of ragor, to wander.) 
dering alone. [Rare.) 

Bolive (so-lév’), mn. ([Fr.] A joist, rafter, or 
plece of wood, either slit or sawed, with 
which builders lay their ceil 

Sollar (sol'ir), n. (L. solarium, a gallery or 
balcony exposed to the sun, from sol, the 
sun.) 1.4 Originally, an open gallery or lal- 
cony at the top of o house, expe to the 
aun, "but latter Lonny bo any upper 
room, loft, or garre n mini: 
entrance to a mine, eapectaily an entrance 
of hoards. 

Bollecito (sol-lech’é-t6). [It] In mugic, a 
term ae that the music is to be per- 
formed with 

Solleret (sol'lér-et), n. 
solleret, goleret, dim. of o! re 


soller, a slipper. 

the overlapping: Plates that aus 
formed th 

armed meh Ae a 
ying cut, also cut AR. © 







Sol-lunar (asol- 
li'nir), a, [L, sof, 
the sun, and 
iv, the Moon. 
See LuNAR) In 


to the sntluence pars eas 
to t nAwenCe = soljere and Tambe (il. 
supposed to be Nobel aged cml i 


produced on va- 
rious diseases when the sun and moon are 
in a state of iat Neleatantic 

tion (s0l-miz-i'shon), 
ni. natn. the he fv pr a fol, mi] In wausic, 
the act or art giving to each of the seven 
notes of the scale its proper sound or rela- 
tive pitch; an exercise or "of! the the 
true ntonation of the notes of the scale, 
firat by singing them io regular grada gradation 
upwards and downwards, and then by ski a 
over wider intervals, an acquirement of 
first importance to the learner of vocal 
music. To facilitate this various expedienta 
have been devised, the most popular being 
the association of the several sounds with 
certain syllables, such aa wf, re, mi, fa, sol, 
fa, sail to have been first used ‘by Guido of 
Arezzo in the eleventh century—an addi- 
tional syllable, si, for the seventh of the 
scale, being intruduced at a much later 
date. These seven syllables are still naed 
by the French, but the Italians subatituted 
do for ut, which was objected to as wanting 
euphony. According ” some musical sy6- 
tema do, re, mi, fa, , #i are respec- 


Fate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


Passed without com- | 


pine, pin; 


tively equivalent in absolute Pitch to the 
nates C.D, E, F,G, A, Bof the natural scale 


(that of C), but according to others they we | 


used as the names of the first, second, 

&c,, note of scales ed on any note, do 

being always the first, tonic, or key note. 

In the tonic sol-fa method these syllables 

are thos modised — doh, ray, me, Jah, soh, 

‘at, vie pl Bol ei/16), Eng. pl. 
nh . 

: Peed Se otto oe 


Soloist (00/16-Int) n. <A solo singer or per- 

former. 

Solomon's Seal (sol’i-monz sél), ». The 
common name of the speciea of Polygona- 
tum, a genus of lillaceous but not bulbous 
pian, with axillary cylindrical vs) 

wers, the stamens inserted in the top of 





Solomon's Seal (Palyponatum vulgare). 


the tube, and the fruit a globose three- 
celled berry, with two seeds in each cell. 
Species are found in England and Scotland, 
as well as on the Continent. They were for- 
merly c under Conva 

Solpuga (sol-pii'ga), m. See next article. 

5ol (sol-pa'‘ji-dé), n. pl. A family of 
arachnidans, order Adelarthrosomata, of 
which the typical genus is Solpuga or Gale- 
odes, See GALEODES. 

Solstice (sol’stis),n, [Fr., from L. solstitiwm 
—#o, the sun, and stitium, from sfo, statum, 
to stand.) 1.+A stopping or standing still 
of the sun. ‘The supernatural solstice of 
the sun in the days of Joshua.” Sir T. 
Browne,—2. In eels. ie) the point in the 
ecliptic at the grea distance from the 
equator, at which the sun appears to stop 
or cease to recede from the equator, either 


north in summer or south in winter; a tro-— 


pic or tropical point. There are two sol- 
stices—the summer solstice, the first degree 
of Cancer, which the sun enters about the 
as - June; ; and the ee ee the 
rat degree of Capricorn, which the sun en- 
tera about the 22d of December. (6) The 
time at which the sun is at its greatest dis- 
tance from the equator, and when its diur- 
nal motion in declination ceases, which hnp- 
pens at midsummer and midwinter. 
Solstitial (sol-stish‘al), a. 1, Pertal 
os 2 aes i as, a solstitial point, The 
t pointe nix, those two points in the ecli 
whic are farthest from the equator, an at 


which the sun arrives at the time of the | 


solstices. They are diametrically opposite 
to each other, and the distance of each 


from the equator is ejual to the obliquity 
of the ecliptic.—Solstitial colure. See COL- 
URE.—2. at a solstice: especially, 


ppening 
with reference to the northern hemisphere, 


at the summer solstice or midsummer. | 


'Solatitial summer's heat.” Milton 
Solubility (sel-d-bil'l-ti), 1 1. The quallt ? 
of being soluble; the quality of a body whic 
renders it susceptible of solution; suscepti- 
bility of bein i) Placer yp inca in a fluid.—2 In 


bet, a capaly of separating easily into 
arts, as that ob certain 1} es to divide 
iranavenbels into pieces —%. Capability of 


being solved, resolved, answered, cleared 
up, or disentangled, as a problem, question, 
doubt, or the like. 

Soluble (sol’i-bl), a. [L. solwbitie, from solvo, 





note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


morality; the 


oll, pound; 


to ote Es L Susceptible of being 
capable of solution. 
ube in water: salt is soluble 
certain extent, that is, till the 
saturated. —2 Fig. capable of bei 
or Loner pew’ as an algebraical equ 


pable of disen , Clean 
folded, or settled yee ae 
question, &c. 

Had he denounced it as a fruitless @ 
fre ara — jrefndkiy hy none, the 1 
ve any 7 
tation. 


Bolubleness (sol'ii-bl-nea), n. 
character of being s Pty eolobi 


Bolum (sd'Jum), n. [L, the gro 
Seuta law, ; @ piece of groo 
[L.] Alone: ch 


Solus (s0’lus), a. 
in cl aad a rt and the 
golee the king solus, Sola is the 
‘orm 


Bolute apap ie a. ie cor mB 
folufum, to loose 


sive; a5, a solute PB ney 
9 Relaxed; hence, joyous; merry, 
Bacchus, purple god of 5 ae 
3. In bot. loose; not adheri a 
odnaté: as, a solute stipule, 4. & 
a solute salt. 
Reiatet (ot 106}, vt L To dissol 


Solution (s6-li’'shon), n. 
soloo, to loosen, melt, dissolve. ‘s 
1. The act of og an hig 
peta <F 


body; disru 
fe apecificait ifoneenle 
s c a surgery 
int of ehnuanet or connected 1 
ng , a5 by a fracture, laceral 
e transformation of matter fi 
the solid or the gaseous state to 


state through the mediation of alic 
the solvent, or sometimes the mu 
the combination of a liquid or 
form a homogeneous liquid; th 
being digsolv When a liquid. 
a solid with sufficient force to o¥ 
cohesion, the solid is said to und 
tion, or to become dissolved. T 
or salt are brought to a state of s 
water, camphor or resin by 
silver or lead by mereury, 
tion is facilitated by in 
of surface in a soli aor by 
powder. Heat 
a favours solution; 4s there 
tions to this rule, as in the case o 
its salts, water just i the free 


dies he tilgych, it's 


eet 
a definite quan A, 
of dissolving it, the first 
most rapidly, and each succeedi: 
dissolves less ra: aed than its 
until solution alt ther ceases. 
cases the forces adhesion am 
balance each other, and the liq 
to be saturated. Various solids: 
the same liquid at very different. 
baric sulphate may be said om be 
in water; calcic sulphate 
of water ‘for solution; po _ 
, sulphate, 1-5. When wa 
rated with one salt it will _o 
ealts without increase of bulk. 
times ha ape that the —e 
solid will displace the first alrea 
tion.— 3. The liquid produced a 
the process or ou above deac 
reparation made marek 
at uid; as, a solution of salt: 

t, soda, or alum; solution | of. 
Chemical solution, a perfect chen 
th ety V dehalic eect 

e laws of de 
cal solution, the mere onion of a 
a Hqnid - ap uw qe : 
gate form is changed wit an) 
of the chemical properties of 
eolid or its solvent; thus coppe 
in nitric acid, but only after con 
the acid into nitrate of copper; 
solves in water without unde 
chemical change. — Mineral aol! 
under MINERAL,—4 The act of 
the state of being solved, explain 
up, or removed ; resolution: e 
as, the solution of o difficult i 
solution of a doubt bh 


of remains, 
Which oe Ly Sutton can resalye 
i, 8c. abune; f, 
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case; deliverance: discharye.—6. Dis- 
Solutions uf conjugal | 


o; disonion. 
ica o eebdass, whistinek aieetipadsa} 
em, whether 
orn bet ye of Anding that which the 

uires to be found; but the word 
understood to apply to the 

ror resalt uf the operation itself.— 
med the termination of a disease, 


@, paywent; satisfaction of a creditor. 
re (eol’a-tiv),@. 1. Tendin Tig lea a 
loopening; laxative. *A Late n- 
id. eased ow as mead.” pearl ap- 
iiity (eol-va- bil vice bilit 
(sol-va-bil')-),m. 1. Capa y¥ 
yh solubility.—2 Ability to 


le (so?'va-b)), a 1. eof being 
reolved, or ott in oe | Capable 
paid. —3.1 Solvent Fuller. 
right -nea), nm. Solvability. 
‘welv) et pret & pp. soloed; ppr. 
L [L. aire, solutum, to loosen, re- 
Piet 


difficulties in; to resolve: to 


upon by ‘as to bring or ee 
processes 50 a out the 
id result: as, to eolee a blem. — 
, Tesolve, unf clear up, 


o 

(ely). m. Solution Shak 

LB rind -si), m. [See SOLVENT.] 
of being solvent; ability to pay 

te or claims; aa, the solvency of 

undoubted. 

a (so'rend), mn A substance to be 


b(sol'vent), a. [L. soleens, solventis, 
[ oles, to lnosen. } 1. Having the 
of dissolving; as, a aolrent body, — 
to pay all just detts; as, the merchant 
at —i. Su mlcebse paral just debts; 
estate is vol 

§(ol'rent), n. i fluid or substance 
molres or renders liquid other bodies; 
traam. Water is of all scents the 
The solvent of 


ty constituted substances. Naphtha, 
grpentine, and ether are solvents of 
howe: chlorine and aqua re or 
mristic acid, are solvents of gold. In 
pan increases the solvent powers 


tater) m One who or that which 


ry vi-bl), a, Solvable logy see). 
ade. Solely. ‘Seeing herself 
‘oomfortiess” Spenser. 
ag n A plant belonging to the 
Asclepiadacem, the A 
= an intoxicating drink obtained 


] t, which played an important 
Ph amaeal Vedic sacrifices of the an- 


sina”), 7. {Hind., a church or as- 
] Asect which has sprung into ex- 
aes he the Hindus, professing a pure 
oa yeas - a system of eclecti- 


tianity and other 
’ bs 5 


Brahmo is very fre- 
indicate its monotheistic 
See BRAHMO-SOMAJ. 
ria e-me-té’ri-a), n 


The genus 


elder-duck. See EIPER. 
ree (ei-mat‘ik, ei-mat'ik- | 
mermaikos, 


from tone iene 


body.) 
al; onan to a body 


Gay being otedivenly irnnred. Der, Tun 
is (ed-mat’iks), n. pl. Same as Soma- 


ee n. es above.) One 
the existence of corporeal or 

be pe pastor ; one who denies the 
1 substances; a materi- 


pyst (e5'ums-to-sist), nm. [(r. wna, 
, & body, and ryslu, a cavity.) A 


-(wo, from #, apart, and» 
ptr a ty L To explain or | 


pecamar cavity in the coenosare or connect- 
g medium of the Calycophorid# (Hydro- 


| Roa). 
Soma (s0-ma-tol ‘o-il), m1. {ce adr, 
sonal os e body, and logos, discourse. } 
1. The ig Reeth of ies or mal aul- 


stances: 
branch of 


PSrvien wih Bene treats ent 


and ita Rit aa tigate A treatise or teaching | 


the human body. 


Somatome (s6’ma-tém), n. (Gr. adma, body, | 


arid ome ® cutting.) One of the sections 
into which certain animal bodies are struc- 
turally divided; ome of the ideal sections 
into which an animal body may be regarded 


as divided. 
Soma (s5-ma-tot'o-mi), n. [Gr. séma. 
gdm tog, y, and fom4,incision.) The dis- 


section of the human body; anatomy. (Rare. ] 


Somber (som'bér), @ Same as Sombre: a 


confined to America. 

Sombre (som’bér), a.- (Fr. sombre. Accord- 
we ez from L. ewb, under, and umbra, 
\ shade.) 1. Dark; dull; dusky; gloomy; as, 

a sombre hue; sombre clouds.—9. Disma . 
melancholy ; dull; the reverse of cheerful. 
Ach hero bloodshot eyes and sombre mien." 


Sombre bre (som bér), n. Gloom; obscurity; 
sumbreness. 


spelling 


Sombre (som’bér), ef To make sombre, | 


dark, or gloomy; to shade. 
Sombrely (som'ber-li), ate, In a sombre 
manner; darkly; gooey 
Sombreness (som nes), n. State or qua- 
lity of being sombre; darkness; gloominess. 
Sombrerite (som-bra'rit), ™ An earthy 
mineral consisting mainly of calcic and ate 
c phosphates. It forms a e on 
of some small ialands in the Antilles, eape- 
clall Sombrero, nnd has been used as an 
cotidatal manure and fur the manufacture 
It is supposed to be the de- 
caged es of turtles and other marine 
animals. “Called also Som ne. 
Sombrero(som-bra'rd), mn. (Sp. , from sombra, 
a shade, SOMBRE.) A road-brimmed 


hat. 

Bom som-bria' ind), 1. 
paneer jaerteneerrets 

Sombrous (s0m'brus), a. Sombre; gloomy. 
‘A certain uniform strain of sombrous gra- 
vity.” T. Warton. 


Before me rose an avenue -« 
Of tall and swomtrews piven. Longfelirw, 


Sombrously (som’hrue-li), ade. 
brous manner; gloomily; sombrely. 


Sombrousness (som’brus-nes), n. State of | 


som brows. 


Some (sum),a. [A. Sax. mum, som, some, 


one, a certain, also about, as sume tén ger, 


about ten years; Goth. vy, some one, Icel. 
aujar, some, a certain, Dan. somme (pl.), 
some; Dan. ‘and Sw. vom, who, which; per- 
haps of same ori in as same.) 1, ng 
a certain quantity of a thin nk but indeter- 
miinate; consisting of a ee on greater or 
less; a5, give me sowie ad; drink some 
wine; bring some water. 

Tt bs soem mercy when men kil) with speed. Fedsfer. 


2 Expressing anumber of persona or things, 
greater or less, but indeterminate, ‘Bore 
Us sore leagues to sea.” Shak. 

Sewer theoretical writers allege that there was a 


time when there was no such thing 045 soci 
Blackstone. 


In the above two senses some is also used 
without the noun (see alao No, 8); as, give 
me some (bread. . money, &c.). 

Somer trust ln chariots, and sere in horses. Ps wz. 7. 


3. Indicating a person or thing, but not 


known, or not specific and definite: often 


almost equivalent to the indefinite article; | 


as, come person, I know not who, gave me 
the information: some man will direct you 
to the house. 

Let us day him, and cast him into serve pe and 


we will say, some evil beast hath devoured h 
Gen, xxxvii, =. 


In this sense often followed by or other, ordan- 
other. ‘ By some device orother.’ Shak. *Wor- 
shipped some idol or another.” Thackeray. 
4. Bupressing indeterminately that a thing 
is not very great; a little; moderate; aa, the 


censure was, to some extent, ust.—5. Used | 


before a word of number, with the sense of 
about or near; as, a Village of seme eighty 
houses; some two or three a; some 
seventy miles distant. ‘Some dozen Romans 
ofus." Shak.—¢. Considerable in number or 


uantity. ‘When the object is at some good 
sited” Bacon. —T. Ap lied to those of 
one part or portion; : in distinction 


frum others: as, some men believe one thing, 


In a som- 





| and ofhers another. —8 Some, in the sense of 


& part, a portion, is often used without a 
noun, and then is nearly equivalent to a 
pronoun: often followed by of; as, we cop- 
sumed some vo our provisions, and the rest 
was given to the poor. 
Seme to the shores do fly, 
Some to the woods, Daniel. 
Your edi¢ts sem reclaim from 
But most your ur life and blest bo FF win, Dryden, 
In this sense some is very commonly re- 
Tanited, as above, and formerly other se 
Was frequent); used in the second en 
Some weve also nently used any nally 
— a singular = one, ence the old 
exceedingly common all and some =one = 
all. We find in Byron even the possessive 
mynd «. *Howsoe'er it shock some's self-love." 
In Scotland, as well a8 in the United States, 
some is often used by the illiterate in the 
sense of somewhat, a little, rather; as, I am 
sume better; it is some cold. 
Some (sum) [A. Sax. -eum, Icel. -rem, Dan. 
Fela . eae 4g Porte terminations 
enotin eness, being of same origin as 
BIN, t -ly, which is equivalent to 
like.] A tertatantion of adjectives; 
as in handeowe, mettlesome, blithesome, 
Talsene, lonesome, gla esome, It 
indicates a considerable degree of the thing 
or quantity; as, mettlesome, full of mettle 
or spirit: gladsome, very glad or joyous. In 
ae the tion is somewhat dis- 


gimunedy (sum'bo-di), m. 1. A person un- 
knownor uncertain; a person indeterminate, 
Jesus said, Semeded'y hath touched me. 

We must draw In sreetoa'y that sae aad - 

Twist os and danger. Sir ff, Denham, 
Someloady, surely, some kind heart will come, 

To bury me. d fain yron, 

® A person of consideration. 

Before these da Theudas, boasting him- 
self to be jomahedy. — 7 pape 
Conaedeal? nana adv. aa — fiero 
or degree; somew Spelle umede 

Si eto ( awe Someh 
sum meow; &ome- 
where, [Scotch. 
(sum‘how), adv, One way or other: 
in some way not yet known; as, the 
must have happened somehow or other. 
It keeps one on, somehow, and you Sa 


Somer} (som‘ér), n. A sumpter-horse. 
Somerset 


(sum‘ér-salt, sum’- 
ér-set),n. (Corrupted from 0. Fr. resault; 
It. soprasealto, lit. an overleap; from L 


wit over, and ealio, toleap.] <A leap by 

fiche Deceon turne with the heels thrown 
over his head, a er a circuit, and 
again alights on his 

Bo sum‘ér-set), m A saddle, the 
flaps of which are stuffed before and behind 
the legs of the rider. 

Somervillite (som’ér-vil- it). A Vesuvian 
mineral, amt at ay 2 in e, dull, yellow 
crys related to geblenite. It is com- 
onan chiefly of silica, alumina, lime, and 


ee. (sum'‘such), a. Denoting a person 
or thing of that kind. 

(sum'thing), mn 1. An indeter- 
minate or unknown eveot; an affair; a mat- 
ter; as, something must have ha pened to 
prevent the arrival of our friends; I shall 


call at two o'clock, unlesa something should 
prevent.—2 A substance or ma val thing 
unkno paper mai or not ified ; 

As, & mm stops because somefhing ob- 
structs its motion: there must be ng 


to support a wall or an arch. 
Looking westward, I 
A somthing in the sky. Coleridge. 
I'll give you a drop of remething to oep, the cold 
iu, 
5. A part; a portion more or less; an indefi- 
nite quantity or degree; a little. 
Something yet of doubt remains. Miu/fen, 
Sines are 
al 
4. A person or thing meriting consideration; 
a person or thing of importance. 
If a man think himself to be sevmefling, ear 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself Gal. vi. 


Bomeshing (sum'thing), adv. 1. In ne 
degree or measure; somewhat; rather; a 
little. 

Shak. 


‘He is something peevish that way.’ 


He will bold thee, when his passion shall have spent 
its novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than 
his horse. Temaersen. 





in; ¢h, Se. loch; ¢.90; J, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wii, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


SOMETIME 


2. At some distance. 

Ie must be dane to-niyht, and something from the 
palace. SAak, 
Sometime (sum’tim), adr. 1. Once; formerly. 

*Herne the hunter sometime a keeper here 

in Windsor forest.’ Shak.—2 At one time 

ot other; now and then. 

Nothing in him seem'd inordinate, 

Save s.rrefesne ton much wonder of his eye. SAzé. 
Sometime (sum’tim), a. Having been for- 

merly ; being or existing formerly; former; 

late; whilom. ‘Our sometime sister, now 

our queen.’ Shak. 


Ion, our tometioe darling, whom we prized 
Asa stray gift, by bounteous Heaven dismissed 


Talfou vd, 
Sometimes (sum’timz), adr. 1. At times: 
at jutervals; not always; now and then; as, 
we are sometimes indisposed, sumetimes oc- 
cupied, sometimes at leisure; that is, at sume 
fimes. 
It is good that we be sometimes contradicted. 
Fer. Tag lor. 


2 Once: formerly; at a past period indefi- | 


nitely referred to. 
That fair and warlike form, 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march. Shak. 
Vaed adjectively. ‘My sometimes royal 
master's face.’ Shak. 

Somewhat (sum‘whint), n. 1. Something, 

though uncertain what. 
There's seonetrA.az in this world amiss 
Shath be unreddled by and by. Tennyson, 
2. More or less; a certain quantity or degree, 
indeterminate: a part, greater or less. 
SomewAu! of his zand sense will suffer in this trans- 
fusion, and much uf the beauty of his thouyhts will 
be lost. Driden. 

Somewhat (sum’whot), adr. In some de- 
wree or mneasure; rather; a little; as, this is 
sometchat more or less than was expected ; 
he is somewhat aged: he is somewhat disap- 
pointed; sumewhat disturbed. 

Somewhen (sum‘when), adr. At some time, 
indefinitely. ‘At a later time. somewhen 
before the eighth century.’ Dr. J. 4. Hi. 
Murray (Rare ) 

Somewhere (sum'‘whar),adv. In ortosnme 
place or other unknown or not specified; 
none place or another: as, he lives aume- 
where in obscurity. ‘Somewhere gone to 


dinner.’ Shak. 
Somewhile (sum’whil), adr. Once: for a 
time. Spenser. [Obsolete or poetical.) 


Somewhither (sum’whitH-ér), adt. 
some indeterminate place. 


Somes Aither woald she have thee go with her. 
Shak 


Somite (30’mit). n. (Gr. ehma,a body. ] A 
single seginent in the body of an articulated 


To 


animal. Hf A. Nicholaun. 
Somme,ta. Some. Chaucer. 
Somme,tn. Aasum. Chaucer. 


Sommeil + ( sonm)-mi-y or som-mal-y), n. 
[Fr.. sleep, repose, from L. somanua, aleep.] 
1. Sleep; slumber. - 2 In music, a grave air 
in old serious operas, 80 named as inducing 
sleepiness. 

Sommer,tn. Summer. Chaucer. 

Sommer (sumer), n. Inarch. same as Surn- 
mer. Eneu Brit 

Somme (sum‘ér-ing) See SCMMERING. 

Sommerset (sun’ér-set), n Same as 
Sameraault. 

Somnambular (som-nam‘bi-ler), a. Of or 
relating to somnambulism or sleep. ‘Som- 
nambular repose.” EB. B. Browning 

Somnam te (som-nam’‘bt-lat), c&  [L. 
vomnue, sleep, and ambulo, ambulatum, tu 
walk.) To walk in sleep: to wander in a 
dreamy state, as a sumnambulist. Carlyle. 

Somnambulation (s:m-nam10-1la"shon),n. 
(L. sostnus, sleep, and ambulatio, ambula- 
fionis, a walking, from ambulo. to walk.) 
The act of walking in sleep; somnambulism 

Somnambulator (s0m-nam'bi-lat-ér), 2. 
Sane as Nomnambuliat. 

Somnambule (som-nam’bdil). n. A som- 
nainbulist; a sleep-walker. Quart. Iter. 

Somnambulic (30m-nambi-lik),@. Walk- 
ing in sleep; pertaining to or practising 
sompambulism; somnambulistic. Quart. 


er. 

Somnambulism (som-nam’bi-lizm). n [See 
SOMNAMBULATE ) A peculiar perversion of 
the mental functions during sleep, in which 
the subject acts automatically. The onans 
of sense remain torpid and the intellectual 
powers are blunted. During this condition 
some instinctive excitation may take place, 
and there may be the production of im- 

ulses, in consequence. of different kinds. 
Valking in sleep is the most palpable, but 














Pate, far. fat, fall; me, wet, her; 


pine. pin; 
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not the most marvellous characteristic of 
this condition. The person affected may 
perform many voluntary actions implying 
to all appearance a certain degree of per- 
ception of the presence of external objects. 
The somnambulist gets out of bed, often 
dresses himself, goes out of duors, and walks 
frequently over very dangerous places in 
safety. On awaking in the morning he is 
either utterly unconscious of having stirred 
during the nizht, or remembers it as a mere 
dream. Sometimes the transactions of the 
somnambulist are carried much farther; he 
will mount his horse and ride, or go to his 
usual occupation. In some cases somnam- 
bulists are capable of holding conversation. 
Somnambulism occurs in the sensitive and 
excitable, often in conjunction with other 
nervous affections, and is hereditary. Arti- 
ficial sornnambulism is induced in mesmer- 
ism. and the consciousness is for the time 


entirely absorbed by one ect of ideas. See 
MESMERISM. 
Somnambulist (som-nam’bi-list), n. One 


who fs subject to somnambulisin; a persou 
who walks in his sleep. 

Somnambulistic (som-nam’bi-lis"tik ), a. 
Relating or pertaining to sumuambulism ; 
atfected by soninambulisin. 

Somnert (sum‘nér), n. A summoner; an 
appuaritor. 

Sooner and Sumner, however, are current a5 pro- 
pernaines. Another form of this word 13 Summers, 
upon which the remark has been made that thuse 
proper names which seem to be derived from the 
seasons, are only so in appearance. Sfring is a 
topoyraphica! term, and /8'infer same as J antner, 
futiomn being non-existent. Latham. 

Somnial (som ’ni-al). a. [L. somntum, a 
dream.) Pertaining to or involving dreams; 
relating to dreams. ‘The somnial magic 
superinduced on. without suspending. the 
active powers of the mind." Coleridge. (Rare. ] 

Somniative (son‘nt at-iv). a. Pertaining to 
dreaming; relating to or producing dreams. 
Coleridge. (Rare ] 

Somniculoust (sem-nik’d-lus). a. [L. xom- 
niculosus, drowsy, from somnus, sleep.) 
Inclined to sleep; drowsy. 

mniferous (som-nif'ér-us),a. (L somnifer 
—semnua, sleep, and fero, to bring; Fr. 
somnifere.] Causing or inducing sleep; so- 
porific; as, a xomniferous potion. Burton. 

Somnific (som-nifik),a [(L. smanua, sleep, 
and facio, tomake ) Causing sleep; tending 
to induce sleep: somniferous: soporific. 

Somnifugous (som-nif'G-gua).a. {L. somnus, 
sleep, and fro, to put to flight.) Driving 
away siccp: preventing sleep. 

Somniloquence (som-nil’é-kwens), n. The 
act or custom of talking in sleep; somuilo- 
quism 

Somniloquism (s0m-nil'6-kwizm), n. Som- 
niloquence, or sleep-talking. 

Somniloquist (som-nil’6-kwist),n One who 
talks in his sleep. 

Somniloquous (som-nil’6-kwus), a. [(L 
xeomnua, sleep, and loguur, to speak.) Apt 
to talk in sleep. 

Somniloquy (som-nil’d-kwi), n. [See above. } 
A talking in sleep; the talking of one ina 
state of somnipathy. 

Somnipathist (som-nip’a-thist), n. 
son in a state of sompipathy. 

Somnipathy (som-nip’a-thi). n. (L. somnus, 
sleep, and Gr. pathos, suffering.) Sleep 
from sympathy or some external influence, 
as mesmerian. 

Somnium (som‘ni-um),n ([L., from somnus, 
sleep.) A dream. 

Somnolence, Somnolency (som‘ndé-lens, 
gom‘nd-len-s1), mn. [L.L. samnelentia, seim- 
nilentia, from L somnulentus, sleepy, from 
somnus, sleep.) 1. Sleepiness; drowsiness; 
inclination to aleep. 

On the box sat a fat and red-faced boy in a state of 
SOMME. chens. 

2 In pathol a state intermediate between 
sleeping and waking. 

Somnolent (sem'nd-lent), a. [See above.] 
Sleepy, drowsy; inclined to sleep. 

He had no eye for such phenomena, because he 
hala s.menclent want of interest in them. 

LM Quincey. 
Somnolently(som’né-lent-li).ade. Drowsily. 
Somnolism (81n'nd-lizm), n. The state of 

hems in magnetic sleep; the doctrine of 
magnetic sleep. 


A per- 


Somnopathist (sum-nup’a-thist), n. Same 
as Somnipathat. 
Somnopathy (sum-nop’a-thi), n. Same as 


Somanipatay. 

Somnus (som’nus), n= In claxe muth the 
personification and god of sleep, described 
asa brother of Death (Mors), and as a son 





note, not, Move; tube, tub, byll; 


SONCHUS 


of Night (Nox) In works of art, Sleep and 
Death are represented alike aa two youths 
sleeping or holding inverted torches in their 
hands. Dr. W. Siith. 

Somone,t r.¢. Tosummon Chaweer. Writ 
ten also Sompne. 

Sompne,t c.f. Sameas Sumone. Chauerr, 

Sompnour,t .¢ 2. An officer ew 
ployed to summon delinquents to appear ia 
ecclesiastical courts: puw called an apper. 
itor. Chaucer. 

Son (sun), 1. [A. Sax. sind, Icel. sony, suny, 
Sw. son, Dan. son, Goth. sunue,0O.H.G. eam, 
Mod. G. sohn. The wurd is widely spread, 
and the Sanskrit fourm of it ia not very dif- 
ferent from the Enylish, viz. s@nu, son. The 
root meaning is seen in Skr. st, to beget} 
1. A male child; the male issue of a parent. 
father or mother; as, Jacob has twelve seas; 
Ishmael was the son of H by Abraham 
It is also used of animals. ‘A biack ball, 
the son of a black cow.’ Dancin. —2 A male 
descendant, however distant; hence in the 
plural, sons signifies descendants in general, 
a sense much used in the Scriptares. 


Adam’s seus are my brethren. Shab, 
sny young 
which the 


3. One adopted into a family: 
male dependant: any person in 

relation of a son to a parent is perceived o 
imagined. 


The child grew, and she benught him unto Pharacl'e 
daughter, and he became her sen. Exit 
4. The compellation of an old man toa 
one, of a confessor to his penitent, of a priest 
or teacher to his disciple: a term of affection. 
Be plain, good som, and homely im thy drift. Saat. 
And Samuel arose and went to Eli, and said, Here 


am I; for thou didst call me. And he ansvered. 3 
called not, my son; lie down again. 1 Sam ii 6 


5. A native or inhabitant of a county. 
Britain thea 
Sees arts her savage sons controul. 
6. The produce of anything. 
Earth’s tall sens, the cedar, oak, and . 
Sur BR, Biackmere 
+. A person whose character partakes 13> 
strongly of some quality or characterinic 
as to s st the relationship of son and 
parent; as, sons of light; sons of pride. 
They are villains, and the sus of darkness Stat. 
When night 
Darkens the street, then wander furth the sens 
Of Bebal. Mitten. 
8. The second person of the Godhead: Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour: called the Son of Ged, 
and Son of Man. 

The Father sent the Sen to be the Saviour of the 
world. 8 John iv. 
The term son of God is also applied in Scrip- 
ture to an angel: and also toa true believer, 
who is the son of Gud by aduption. 

As many as are led by the Spirit of ar 
the sons fe Gud. y pir Roo. we % 

Sonance (s0’nans), n. 114 A sound: a tune: 
acall. Shak.—2. Suund; the quality of be 
ing sonant. 

Sonant (s0’nant),a. [L. sonans, ppr. of son, 
to sound.) 1. Pertaining to sound; sound 
ing.—2 In pronunciation, applied tocertam 
alphahetic sounds, as those of the rowels, 
semi-vowels, nasals, and flat mutes, as 8, d, 
t, z.g, the seund of which is prolonged 
or uttered with some degree of resonance 
or intonation, in opposition to aspirates, as 
#, th, and hard mutes or surds, asf, p, & 

Sonant (sd‘nant),n. In uncia tion, 
sonant letter. See the adjective, No. 2 

Sonata (s6-na'ta).n. [It., from It. and L 
eunare, to sound.) In music, a term origin- 
ally applied to any kind of composition for 
instruments, in contradistinction to rocal 
compositions, which were called cantatas. 
The name was subsequently, however, re- 
stricted to compositiona for solo inatru- 
ments (generally the pianoforte). Sonatas 
are of a certain furm, consisting of several 
movements—at first, three, the all 
adagio, and rondo, to which afterw a 
fourth was added, the minuetto or scherzo 
—which differ from each other in time and 
sentiment, but are held together by the 
general character pervading them all 

Sonchus (son‘kus), n. [L., Or. songchoes, the 
sow-thistle.) A genus of plants, nat. order 
Composite, sul-order Cichoracese. The ape- 
cies are inhabitants of Europe. Asia, Africa, 
and America, and four are natives of Great 
Britain, where they are known by the name 
of sow-thistle. e most common s 
is S. oleraceus (the common sow.-thistle). It 
has duwny subumbellate flower - stalks: 
sniall yellow flowers, and a conical invola- 
cre when in seed, and is greedily fed upon 


U, Sc. abune: §, Se. fey. 


Psp 





oil, pound; 


sorcr 


‘animals. It grows in waste places, 
lers of flelda, and hedges 

a. 1. Lucky; fortunate. [Old 
.}—2 Plomp and fall of per- 
@ S0mST. 
. Sand Chaweer. 
a. [From s#end_] 
; 8 Visitation; a dlepebiation 


mde, nm <A jes of shrew or 
poh mammal, recy of of India. 
wee 


moe} Te. Sane wa 

‘er Bee SING. } ™y That which 
uttered with musical ee 
peony whether of the human voice or 
abird: asinging.—* A little 
or ut with musical modula- 
. The term is applied to either 
postical or musical composition, but 
weently to both in unlon, As a 
| composition it may be largely de- 
short poem divided into portions of 
ig measure, and turning upon some 
thonght or feeling. As a union of 
and music, it nay be defined a very 
rical poem, foun ich is added npon 
the ects, to pei is added a ah 


t the singing it. 

hart cr poem aus Ps Set 
ify a vocal melody y length or 
er, and not a ae to a single 
ent: but as regards performance, it 
rally confined to an air for a single 
airs for more than one voice being, 
7, sometimes called part-songa. See 
ona. —3. A lay; o strain; a poem. 
og bat songs of death’ Shak. 

ard that Grit alorn'd our native tongue, 


» & 
= 


fe hls Brisas lyre this anchent 
yin general; poetical composition; 
VErme. 
The oaks ect for hernic sen 
ad me. 4 és Milton, 


ate bridie: something of little or no 
a, I bought it for a mere song.—An 
}, atrife; an insignificant sum. 
‘ited to be thus Pe ot ai ee ald roweg., 


r. Af, More, 
weal) be a trifle—en of sengp, Byron. 


Sonnet, ballad, canticle, carol, can- 


pent hymn, descant, ‘lay, strain, | 


ret. of Sung or sang. 

(wong bord rd), m. A bird thet uieee 
shies of of the onler Insessores. 

‘aft (song’kraft), n. The art of com- 
gongs; skill in versification. ‘Writ- 
b litle skill of song-erayt.' Longfel- 


( (song’Fyl), @ 
t(nong’ish\, 

1 i, 
songs. (Rare. } 
epi’ part rust abound in the softness and 
Sage. Set, aera eing, Se panan tg 

(song'les), 1. Destitute of th 
13 ea), a. ute o e 
if song; as, songless birds —2. With- 


@; Bot singing. 
Mistesthe veegiess gondoller, yon. 


Disposed or able to 
Consisting of or con- 


panow ( 

ees given to the hedge-sparrow 
—2 A bird of the finch family, 

ah North America; the Fringilla me- 


eOene sss). n, [A Sax eo 
le diner 


ling, & BOng, an 


wire. About the fourteenth conten | 


* began to be applied to males) 
tho aings; ha age in elnging: not 
pplied to human beings, or only in 
pap tre a ee that sings; as, 

n 


e word has this a double fem. 
on. See pelle A female 
“The voice and 
Tr. © tose i 
rush song’ thruah n, 
Ge (Turdus musicus) See MAVIE. 
as (s6-nif'er- ua),@. [L. sons, sonnd, 
Fw & Conveying sound; pro- 
tion has been made 
Trahan bodies and sonorotus 
be latter class being euch as produce 
mate s 
ihe 
itter, to the ear. 


song spe-F0), nm LAname | 


skill of a real song- | 
The mavis | 


Bonnet (son’et), v.i, 


Sonnet (sin'et), n. 
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Sonless (sun‘les a. Having no son; without 


Make her sunless. Marston. 
tn Thesun, Chaueer. 
Fr. sonnel, from It. gon- 
nefto, a dim. from L. sonws, a sound. Bee 
BounD.) 1. A formof verse of Italian origin, 
consisting of a short poem of fourteen lines, 
two stanzas of fuur verses each, called the 
octave, and two of three each, called the sea- 
tefte, the rhymes being adjusted by a particu- 
larrule. The octave of the propersonnet con- 
sists of two quatrains, the rhymes of which 
are restricted to two—one for the first, 
fourth, fifth, and eighth lines; the other for 
the second, third, alxth, ane seventh. In the 
sestette, which is commonly made up of two 
terceta, the rhymes may be two or three, va- 
ricously distributed. The sonnet generall 
rpceeed of one principal idea, porau 
through the various antitheses of the differ- 
ent strophes, The lightness and richness of 
the Italian and Spanish languages enable 
their poeta to express every feeling or fanc: 
in the sunnet; but with os it has been foun 
most sultable to crave, dignified, and con- 
templative subjecta—2Z A short 
ballad; a song. 
to the fiddle.” Dr. W 


L have a sone? that will serve the torn, S4a8, 


To compose sonnets. 


Bor list 1 rene of my mistress’ face, 
To paint some blowesse with a borrow'd grace 
Bp. Malt. 


a 50D. 


| Bonneteer (son-et-ér’), v.i To compose son- 


are chiefly confined to cer- | 


fecow bares) 2 [Songster and | 


sound, and the former such as | 
sound, or rather the vibrations | 


Sonorific rrp SL, a. 
the were qualit. 
Bonority a 


| Bonorouws (ed nd'rash a. 


nets; torhyme. ‘Rhymers eonneteering in 
their sleep.’ EE. ning. 
Sonneteer (son-et-ér’), nm. (Fr. sonnetier.] A 


composer of sonnets or small poems; a small 
poet: usually in contempt. 
What woful stuff this madrigal would be, 
In some starv'd hackocy Jouneiver or mec. Foye. 
(son‘et-ing), n. The act of com- 
posing sonnets, or the act of singing. 
|.cavie groves mainel 
With each Sreet | bird" ‘s poate 19 Browne. 
(son’ et-ist), nm <Asonneteer. ‘A 
_Tew- found sonnetisf. . Hall. 
(son’et-iz), oi To compose son- 


neta. 
Sonnet-writer (son'ct-rit-ér), n. <A writer 


of sonnets; a sonneteer. 

fa. Like the enn or the beams of 
the oes sunny. Chaucer 

te (sunt), ». One of a Mohammedan 


“sect: a Sunnite. See SUNNITE, SUNNAH. 
Sonometer 


bog nom'et-ér), mn. [L #onws, 
svend, and Gr. metron, a measure.) 1. An 
tus for illustrating the phenomena 
xhibited by sonorous bodies, and the ratios 

of their vibrations, by the transverse vibra- 
thona of tense strings or wires —Z. An instru- 
ment consisting a small bell fixed on a 
table for testing the effecta of treatment for 
deafness. —S. In elect. an apparatus for teat- 
ing metals by bringing them in contact with 
an indoction coil, with which is associated 
Srophons: Each metal, 
he coil, produces a 


tl a telephone and micro 
acting differently on 
different sound. 

(L. souws sound, 
and facio, to make.) Producing sound; as, 
ofabody. Watts. 
s6-né'ri-ti), n. Sonorousness. 
ro A 


sonus, sound. See Socsxn.] 1.Giving sound, 
as when struck; resonant; sennding; as, 
metals are sonorous bodies. * Sonorous metal 


blowing martial sounds.” Milton.—?. Loud | 


sounding; giving a clear, Joud, or full-vol- 
umed sound; as, a sonorous voice. "A deep 
sonorous sound" Longfellow. —§. Yielding 
sound; characterized by sound; sonant; ag, 
the vowels are sonorous, —4, High soun ling: 
magnificent of sound. 
The Italian opera, amidst all the meanness and 
familiarity of the thoughts, has 
and sewerens in the capression, 
—Sonorows figures, a name given to those 
figures whic or Spans by the vibrations 
produced by sound. Thus, when some fine 
sand is strewed on a disc of glass or metal, 
and a violin-bow drawn down on its edge, a 
musica) note will be heard, and at the same 
instant the sand will be in motion, and 
gather itself to those parts which continne 
at rest, that is, to the nodal lines, forming 
what are termed sonorous figures. See No- 
dal Lines und+r NODAL. 
(si-nd'rus-li), ade. Ina sonor- 
ouamanner, with sound; witha hich sound. 


aw Gun'in- lg), A man married | Sonorousness (s)-nd'rus-nes),n. The state 


or quality of being sonorous; as, (a) the 


a a | 
* And SEoriae! his dying sonnets | 
oleat. 


[L. fonorus, from | 


beautiful | 
aa cree 


SOOP 


quality of yielding sound when strack, or 


coming in collision with another body; as 

the sonorowsnese of metals. (b) Having or 
giving a loud or clear sound; as, the sonor- 
qusnes of a voice or an instrument. (ec) Mag- 
Pate ty sur’ ship). The state of bei 

sun’ship), 1. 8 0 ng 

A 800, 3. of having the relation of a sou; 

filiation. ‘Admission or adoption into sen- 
ship.” Waterland. ‘The badge and cogni- 

cance of sonship.' Dr. I. More. 
Sonsy, Sonsie {eons a, (Gael. and Tr. 


sods, Prospe iness. ] gam fs for- 
tunate ; ie 00 feninoheea: w -COn- 
‘ : thriving; havi 


ditioned nent 
engaging 1ooks P; Provincial English and 
Sonties} (son'tiz),n <A corruption perha 
of sanctity, or of Fr. santé, th th. The 
form sonty also occurs. 

By God's senfies, ‘twill be a hard way to hit, Shak, 


ai‘st), mn. A mixed striped fabric of 
g (a6-aho a8 same aa Such 
shong’), n @ as 
eo’'dra, si’dér The 
fourth or lowest caste into whic the Hin- 
dus are divided. It comprehends the arti- 
sans and labourera. Written also Sudra. 


silk an 


socton GW), m_ Same a So, Suh 
Th. @ 35 
Soofectarn (st-fé'izm), n. Same as Soflem, 


Sooja (i! 
sauce 


si'ja),n. The Japanese name of the 
wn in this country by the name of 


Bonjoe (ax é “44 In Hindus ular 
6 nm In n 
reparation a wheat. [tisak ilad of emo- 


S00 ¥ ad, n, A relish eaten with bread. 


doce (ita, adv, [O.E sone, swne, A. Sax. 
sina, soon; O,Fris. adn, Goth. suns, O.D. 
saen, caherse immediately. Probably from 
prenuaet ruot seen in A. Sax. ee, Skr. ea, 
t.] 1. In a short time; 2 
any time specified or aapanene 
after sunrise: soon after dinner; 1 hall eae 
return; we shall soon have clear weather. 


Now doth he frown, ; 
And ‘gins to chide, but s00~ she stops his li 


2 Early; without the usual delay; before 
any time supposed. 

How fs it that ye are come So seen ki Ag “ 
8. Easily; quickly; shortly. 

Small lights are seen blown out, huge fires abicle. 


4 Readily; willingly; ugly; Bladly. In this sense 


generally accompani would oT some 
other word expressing 
ph PERE EIT am -ng woods 
of in meadows, as when it is Up in 50 many 
whiensical figures at Versailles. Addisen. 


5.4 So early as; no later than: used in 
several old phrases; as, soon at night, that 
ia, this very night; this evening. 


Af, 
ee, pl yee for't per ar sagas, in fal 4 at 
Similarly, ‘soon at five = hae ‘foon at 
supper-time.” Shak.—As soon a4, #0 s00n as, 
immediately at or after another event; as, 
as goon ag the mail arrives, 1 will inform 
you, 

It came to pass, av room ar he came nigh unto the 


camp, that he saw the calf and the dancing. 
Ex, arsil, 1 


see or later, at a foture time, near or 
remote, 
The establishment of limited constitutional govern- 


ment will sew or doter be made universal, 
Browgp hart. 


—FEarly, Socn, Betimes. See under EARLY, 

-d faba wait ee quick, quickly, prompt- 
y, 

Boon! (st ay a. caer ba ee in soon anil 

prosperous issue." *Make 

our soonest haste." k. 

(sin'dré), n. The native name of 

“a tree found on the coasts of India wherever 

the tides pela 4 rise and inundate the 

na It ptmg epehy rhe genus Heriteria on 

a se and is sald to give name to 

or great ver of soondirer 

tres, aw : y eae of country on the Bay 
of Benga), formin 
Written also Su 


the delta the Ganges. 
yom (a0n’é), n. One of a Mohammedan 


ra-tree. 
; a Sunnite. 
Soonlyt (stn'li), adv, Quickly; speedily. 
A mason mects with = stone that manne no cutting. 
and seon/y approving of it, places it in his Py t= 


Boop (sop), vt To sweep. me ] - 





im; ¢h, 8c. lock; sg, go; 


j, job; h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SOOEInG 


ni. (Scotch hs The act of 
is swept 


aweeping Booping (sping), n 


in the toliry 


er: gen-— 


erally a nag The skin or ontside of | 


Soorma reparation of antl- 
mony with which Indian women anoint the 
Simmonds. 


_€y m 
ng (si-shong), n. A kind of black 
tea See SOUCHONG. 
800800 (sii'sti),n. The Bengalese name of a 
cetaceous mammal, the Platanista gangeti- 
cus, It a the dolphin in form, and 


of about 12 feet. It in- | 


habits the Ganges; is most abundant in the 
al waters of ita delta, but is found also | 
as far up the river as it is navigable. 

Soot (sit),n (A Sax. sdf, lcel ect, Dan. sod, L G. 
sott, Comp. Gael. swith, Ir, svithche, muthche, 
soot] A black substance formed by combus- 


tion, or disengaged from fuel in the 
of combustion, rising in fne particles and | 800 
adhering to the sides of the c y or pipe 


conveying the smoke. The soot of coal and 
thatof wood differ rery mate in their 
composition, the former con ng more 
carbonaceous matter than the latter. Coal- 


soot contains substances osnally derived | Soo 


from animal matter; also sulphate and hy- 
drochlorate of ammonia; and 
for the preparation of the carbonate. 
contains likewise an em 
ite chief basia ia cha 


It 
yreumatic oil: but 
in a state in which | 


it is —— of being rendered soluble by | 


the action of ox 
hence, combined with the action of the am- 
mo salts, it is used as a manure, and 
acta very powerfully as ench. The soot 
of wood has been minutely analysed, and 


o and moisture; and | 


found to consist of fifteen different sub- | 


stances, of which ulmin, nitrogenous mat- 
ter, carbonate of lime, water, acetate and 
sulphate of lime, acetate of potash, carbon- 
aceous matter insoluble in alkalies, are the 


! 
| 


Soot (s0E), et To cover or foul with soot. | 


‘Sooted o'er with noisome smoke." bas 
Wah. 
ta. Sweet. Sir K. 


| ee (s6t'i), a. 


Soote,| Sote, 
Sooterkin (sét’ér-kin), [Comp. Prov. 1 E. | 


and Sc. softer, Prov. G. suttern, to bo 

gently.) A kind of false birth fabled to be 

produced by the Dutch women from sitting 

over their stoves; eT an abortive pro- 
scheme. rlyle. 


posal or riy 
Sootflake (sit'fak), n. "A flake or particle 
of soot; a smut; a smudge. 
The see(fate of so many a summer still 
Clang to their fancies. Teanyarn, 
Sooth (sith), [A. Sax_séth, true, truth; 
Dan. sand, Icel sannr, Goth. swniz, trne. 
Li agichah'yty has lost an 1; comp. footh, 3 
would appear vo been original 
present egjens corresponding to to Skit 
vont, bein therefore repens lit. * be- 
fog,” or ‘that is.") 1. Truth; reali 
He Jocks Rin genet; he says he loves my aids, 
Used frequently in asseverationa. 
In sevth, [knownotwhylamsosad.  SAab. 


21 Prognostication. Spenser. 

Sooth (sith), a 1+ True; faithful. Chau- 
cer; Spenser —2 Pleasing: delightful. ‘Jel- 
lies soother than the cream creamy curd." Keats. 
[Rare.}—3.{ Cajolery; fairness of speech. 

That this tongue of mine, 
That laid the eh Sid of dread <b ro 
On this proud man, should take it off again 
root, Same, 


With words of 
Soothe (siTm), v.¢. pret. & pp. soothed; ppr, 
adothing. (A. Sax. gessthinn, to flatter, mi 


sdth, truth (See Soorn.) The original 
meaning would be to assent in a servile 
manner to another, to be ready in every 
case to assert that what he says is sooth.) 
1. To ‘Please with blandishments or soft 
; to cajole; to flatter; to humour. 
Ist good to sete him in these contravies?”Sha Shak, 
Can I soothe tyranny? 
I've tried the f of 
ve bp a he reason on a 
a Eo neta © . to malty ioc 
as, to sowlhe one pain or passion, or 
soothe pain. 
Music hath charms ta reethe the savage breast. 


3. To gratify; to please; to delight. ‘Sooth'd 
with his future fame." Dryden.—SYN. To 
soften, assuage, espn mollify, 


tranquillize, Z 
Soother caiman nh on who or that 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; mé, met, her; 


il | 


anf. | 


been used | 


pine, pin; 
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oe soothes, softens, or assuages; a fiat 
rer. 


I do defy 
The tongues of seetters. Shak. 
Soothfast (sith‘fast), a. [Sooth and fast. 
Comp. aleadfast.) True; truthful; of acrupo- 
lous veracity. 
A 
bandon all affray, be reathfest in Po gy dg ne 


Soothfastmeas (sdth'tast-nes) n.“Truthful- | 
Flattering ; | 


ness: reality. 
Soothing (sorH'ing) \P and a. 


-li), ade. In a sooth- 
tary or soft words, 
(sith’li), ade. [A Sax. asitAlice. 

In trath; really. ‘Soothly to 
have seen your Sir M. 


wi 


(orn in 
me meh ta with 
See SOOTH. 
tell them |] 


Hates. 
(stith’‘sd 
i ioeee wo t Acta xvi. 14 
mn LAtroe. ; a 


wi 
predictioa, “tn ttie riddles and wine 


yea.’ Spenser,—2 A portent; an 
omen 


And bot that God turne the same to 
The ladie’s safetic is sore to be 


(sdth'sa-r), n. One who fore- 


root A-rany, 


cator. 
A seethraper bids you beware the ides of March. 


Si 
Soothsaying = Pai a nm. 1. A foretell- 
ing; a predic 
Dirinations, and means and dreams are vain. 


Ecclus. rxpiv. 5. 
2+ A true saying; tru 
(acit’i- _— The « quality of be- 
ing sooty or foul with soot; fulizinousness. 
Sootish (sit‘ish), a. Partaking of soot; like 
soot; soot Things become black and 
sootiah." Sie 1 Broome 


to, producing, consisting as covered with, 
containing, or resembling nous; 


dusky: dark. * By fire of on ilton. 
‘Tn i ihe inele flag of A ee 
S Bisck er Ral with 

oisome smoke." Chap- 


* (siti é 
"Soe Sitti 


eaten. ‘The ns es i comida cabo e a 
sop of all this solid globe.’ Shak. 
Seer in 
than wine | 
2. Anything given to pacity: pate harley e 
e sop given to Cerberus to pacify him, 
the ancient story. 

To Cerberus th 

dite tripse basking ‘noah ne teow Swift. 
te 


oes given = the c Pt sree 

ree states. To some, prom 

by way of opiates; and these whom Bey i 

neither nor drug were publicl with in- 
aiek Seem, ” “W Chamiers. 


ooh he SOPHISM. ] 
ie pth versities, abbreviation 


Three Cambridge sephs, and three pert Templars 

Each prompe to query, anawer, and debate. Fuye. 

2. In the American colleges, abbreviation of 
omore, 

Sophi (s0'f), m A title of the king of Per- 

ophie, t Sophicalt (sof'tk, sofik-al), a. {Gr. 

a. 

“A og, Wise, sophia, wisdom.) Teaching 
om. Harris. 

sophime,| n. <A sophism; a subtle fallacy. | 


umuce;r, 

Sophism (sof'izm),n. [Fr. soph. 
sophia, & clever or cunning con 
a trick, a quibble such as the sophista used 
a sophism, from sophizomai, to play 
sophist, from sophos, clever, skilful, wise,] 
A specious proposition; a specious but falla- 
cious argument; a sublety in reasoning; an 
argument that is not supported by sound 
reasoning, or in which the tatoo is not 
ustly deduced from the 
me designed to deceive, 


note, not, mive; 


L. In 
of p_ 


‘Full of subtile 
tabe, tub, byll; 


othsayer 
tells or predicts; a foreteller; a prognoati- | 


w"TBee 8007. Pertaining | 


| | 


[Sooth and say.) | 


| Sophister (sof' ist-ér), 


for inebriate 
quantity for quantity, more | 


premises; any fal- | 


SOPHISTICATION 


ema which do with dion 
sophioms debate.’ pon at 


ee Eee 
a one, y called 
fallacy. 

If such miserable were to p 
would never bea g house or ag 
in the world, 
| Sophist (sofist), mn. [L sophista 
suphiatés, & BO t{ See Sormisy 


ginally, a wise man; a clever man 
stood prominently before the put 
tinguished for intellect or i 
kind; thee ifically, in Greek hist. oni 
rte lead public teachers in anele 
the fifth and fourth centari 
fret t re were found among this 
of the h accompli its 
age could furnish, who taught 
was known of astronomy, geogn 
physics, as well as the newly starts 
versial discussions in ethics and 
sica, and the general public comp 
under this name Socrates, Plato, 
and their disciples and followers 
professional teachers, however, u 
philosophers named, taught for 
as their ninks became swelled b 
and su associates, the tit 
gradually acquired a predomina 
sense, coming to mean, in the 


of Aristotle, ‘a pretender to kno 


man who employs what he knows 
lacy, for the purpose of deceit and: 


- money,’ and the members of the 7 


were publicly condemned as men 
their time in verbal niceties, verbal 
and philosophical enigmas. — 2% A 
or cious reasoner; a quibbler. 
n (See: 
1. A professional teacher of phil« 
sophist; hence, a quibbling dist 
plausible fallacious reasoner. 
A subtle traitor needs po repbinter, 
Alcvidimus the ive hath enpumes 
that voluntary eben ery be far excelle 
tated speech. 
2 In the at hndae af ree: 
the first 
ity ost 


sists of ‘ures years and one term. 
the first year the students have tl 


Sreshmen, -year men; di 
second, 1S pte , 


r or junior 
sophisters; during the third year, ¢ 
wien, or senior or sophisten 
the last term, ionigts, with 
to the approa examination. 
older American mgr Fae the jo 
senior classes were originally—am 
of them are one junior | 
and senior 

+ ee vf. Toma 
| or sophistry 
| <r tical (sd-fis’tik, 

ay 8 Bor SoPut 

| con soph! 

lactone y aibblin hi “aa, tophistical | 

or argument. * alse pretence and 
Treaso 


His alt 
Pe is angie, though Ingelouh ea 


; | Sophiatiany o0-fiz’tik-al-li), ad 
Pp mer pee hie. alacant. Bo 


argues most sophisti 
ophinticate om pore 
(eo sd-fis’tik At), 0.¢. pret 


fear cen” upeantee a 
phat t. pertaining to a sophist. See | 
Tce precican 

If 
ephistrheendarcanng, "ne 

tated mature sad puteaitioe ia Gas 


2 a To dul adulterate; to render spurio 
mixture; as, to sophisticate liquom 
They purchase but nytéerfionte! ware. 

Sry. To adulterate Gophistioneed at 


SDarthateh.e Adal a. come 1 


ale ruc when one sw the 
Grew scarce and dear, yet sey 
[yer eager 1 
estoy ties purity 2 
| apa te! dency something by 
5 andl shops 
yi te d simples sold to shops ge 


he preciousness may mace 
ol, pound; ti, Sc. abune; §, 


aauiterat 


SOPHISTICATOR 


& The act or art of quibbling or arguing ina 
paansibic or fallaciousmanner. ‘Skillin spe- 
cial pleading and ingenuity in sophistication.’ 
Mrz. Cueden Clarke.—3. A fallacious argu- 
ment intended to deceive; a quibble. 
They are both as rank sopAistications as can be; 
sheer beggiags of the question. L. Hunt. 


tor (s6-fis’tik-at-ér), n. One who 

tivates; one who adulterates; one who 

ares the purity and genuineness of any- 

thing by fureign admixture. ‘That the so- 

oneal of wine may suffer punishment 
thief.” Tob. Whitaker. 

Sepnistry (sof’ist-ri), n. 1. Fallacious rea- 
soning; reasoning sound in appearance only. 
These mes have obscured and confounded the na- 


wre of thungs by their false principles and wretched! 
sophistry. y oP South. 


tta ent for exerciae merely. Felton. 
- ,S§ istry. See under FALLACY. 
lephomore sof’6-mér), m [From Gr. 


wphos, wise, and werus, foolish.) In Amer- 
ken Colleges, one belonging to the second 
of the four classes; one next above a fresh- 
man. 


iephomoric, Sophomorical (sof-6-mor ik, 
4-morik-al), a. Pertaining to a sopho- 
i inflated in style or manner. [Ameri- 


Sipbora fr), nm [Altered from sophéra, 
the Arabic name of a papilionacevuus tree.) 
A geous of plants, nat order Leguminose. 
The e4 are ornamental shrulsand trees, 
incentral an:{ tropical Asia, also in the 
vam parts of North America, and the equi- 
and sub-tropical parta of South Amer- 
ica They have pinnate leaves, and terminal 
racemes or icles of whitish flowers, but 
differ y in general appearance, some 
being trees, others shrubs, and one or two 
herbaceous planta. The species best known 
ie England are S. japonica and S. chinensis. 
Sephta (sof'ta). See Sorta. 
Sopitet (sopit), .6 [L. sopio, sopitum, to 
pat tosleep. See SOPORIFEROUS.] To lay 
; to put to sleep or to reat; to lull. 
"Disputes arising concerning religion, which 


were soptting then quite sopited.’ A. Wood. 
fopiting (s5’p be n. In Scots law, 
ttting at rest; qu 


Figure could a woman desire ina match more than 
a Ngerous claim and t 

mux A 8 con inlew’ noble, brave, well. ifted, and 
raring Sir I¥. Scott. 

iw -pish’on), n. [See SOPITE.] 

state of being put to sleep; sleep; slum- 

ber, dormancy. ‘Dementation and sopition 

ef reason.’ ‘Sr T. Browne 

leper (wpor), n. [L.) A deep sleep from 

& person can with difficulty be 

‘To awake the Christian world 


oa this deep sopor or lethargy.’ Dr. H 


Soporatet (36’por-at), vt. [L. soporo, 

@poratum, to put asleep. See Sopor- 
WETS) To (ee ipo ponies 

ér-us), a. {L. sopo- 

oe a heavy sleep, and 

fev. to bear bear, to bring. Sopor is from the 

v0 “p (whence die soranus, sleep), Skr- 
, eep ‘ausing sleep or ten 

to prodace it; soporific. "6 
Whi the whole operati Il 

& profiad Seep by the force of that sopsrifersus 


Swift. 


Soporiferously (sd-ps- rifér-ue-li), ade. In 


& soporiferous manner; so as to produce 
boporifrroumess (95-pé-rif’ér-us-nes), n. 
ing ep.” of being soporiferous or of caus- 


Soporific (s5-pé-rif_k), a. [L sopor, sleep, 
aad focio, to make.}] Causing sleep; tending 
to cause sleep; as, the soporific virtues of 


The clesr harangue. and cold as it is clear, 
Fats seperiAc on the listless ear. Comper. 


Soporifc (s5-pé-rif’ik), n. A medicine, 
plant, or other g that has the 
of inducing sleep. 
(e0’por-us, sd’por-6s), 
tng {L. veep Pies from sopor, sleep.) Caus- 


deep; sleepy. 
server (sop'er). 8 On One who sops or dips in 
lmuor some eaten. 
Soppy lope (opi) ©. sopped or soaked in liquid; 
e@ a sop. 
ie (Yarmouth) looked rather spongy and 1 Sepry, I 


fore. (sO‘pra) (It. from L. supra, above. ] 
ls masic, a term sometimes used to denote 
the upper or higher part; as, nella parte di 
supra, in the upper part; di sopra, above. 
ch, cAsin; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


&, 90; jf, job; 
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Sopranist (s6-pri’nist), n. A treble singer. 
Soprano a0-prand). n. It. pl. Soprant (80’- 
pra‘né), E. pl. Sopranos (s6-pra‘ndz). In 
music, (2) the highest species of female voice, 
whose ordinary easy range is from C below 
the treble staff to G or A above it. Highly 
trained voices can frequently take four 
notes higher, some even reaching to F in 
alt. The mezzo-soprano compass is about 
a third lower, viz. from A to F. (0) A 
singer having such a voice. In both senses 
equivalent to Treble, the English term, 
which is falling out of use among musicians. 
Sorance t (sdr’uns), n. Sore; soreness. 
Seldom or never complain they of any sorance in 
other parts of the body. Holland, 


Sorb, Sorb-tree (sorb. sorb’tré), n. (Fr. 
gorbe, L. sorbus, the sorb or service-tree. ] 
jhe service-tree (Sorbus domestica) or its 

ruit. 

Sorb-apple (sorb’ap-1), n. The fruit of tho 
service-tree. 

Sorbate (sor’bat), n. A salt of sorbic acid. 

Sorbefacient (sor-bé-fa’shi-ent), n. [L. sor- 
beo, to absorb, and fact, tou make.) In med. 
that which produces absorption. 

Sorbefacient (sor-bé-fa’shi-ent), a. In med. 
producing absorption. 

Sorbent sorbent). Anabsorbent. [Rare.] 

Sorbet (sorbet), A kind of beverage; 
sherbet. S; . 

Sorbic (sor’bik), a. Pertaining to the sor- 
bus or service-tree, ds, sorbic acid.—Sorbic 
acid (CoHe02), & an acid obtained from: mount- 
ain-ash berries. 

Sorbile t (sor’bil), a. [L. sordeo, to absorb. } 
That may be drank or sipped. 

Borbine, Sorbite (sor’bin, sor’bit), n. (C, 
H1,0.¢.) A crystalline, unfermented sugar, 
isomeric with grape and milk sugar, existing 
in the ripe juice of the mountain-ash berries 
(Pyrus Aucuparia). 

Sorbitiont (sor-bi’shon), n. [L. sorbitio, sor- 
bitivnis, from sordeo, to drink.) The act of 
drinking or sipping. 

Sorbonical (sor-bon’ik-al), a. Belonging to 
a Sorbonist. 

Sorbonist (sor’bon-ist), n. A doctor of the 
Sorbonne, in the University of Paris. 

For he a rope of sand could twist 
As tough as learned Sordonest. Hudibras. 

Sorbonne (sor-bon), n. A celebrated insti- 
tution founded in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1252 by Robert de Surbon, 
chaplain and confessor of Louis IX. The 
college of the Sorbonne was one of the four 
constituent parts of the faculty of theology 
in the University of Paris. It exercised a 
high intluence in ecclesiastical affairs and 
on the public mind, especially in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It was 
suppressed during the revoiution and de- 
prived of its endowments. At the recon- 
struction of the university in 1808 the build- 
ing erected for it by Richelieu, and still called 
the Sorbonne, was given to the theological 
faculty in connection with the faculties of 
science and belles-lettres. 

Sorbus (sorbus), n. <A Linnean genus of 
plants, comprising the mountain-ash, rowan- 
tree, and service-tree. See PYRvUs, Mownr- 
AIN-ASH, SERVICE-TREE. 

Sorcerer (sor’sér-ér), n. [Fr. sorcier, a sor- 
cerer, from L.L. sortiarius, one who throws 
a lot or declares a lot, from L sors, sortis, 
a lot (whence also sort). As to the form of 
this word comp. fruiterer, Fr. fruitier.) A 
conjuror; an enchanter; a magician. ‘ Drug- 
sorking sorcerers that change the mind.’ 


The Egyptian sorcerers contended with Moses. 
“tes. 
Sorceress (sor’sér-es), n. A female sorcerer. 


Bring forth that sorceress condemn‘d to burn. SAad, 


Sorcerous (sorsér-us), a. Pertaining or be- 
longing to sorcery. ‘Med’cines black and 
sorcerous.” Chapinan. 

Sorcery (sor’sér-i), n. (O.Fr. sorcerie. See 
SORCERER.] Divination by the assistance or 
supposed assistance of evil spirits, or the 
power of commanding evil spirits; magic; 
enchantment; witchcraft; charms. 

So much of adder’s wisdom I have learn’d 
To fence iny ears against thy serceries. Afilton. 

Sordt (sdrd),n Sward. ‘Analtar. . . 
rustic of grassy so tlton. 

Sordavalite (sor’da-val-it), n. A mineral, 
so named from Sordarala, in Finland. It is 
nearly black, rarely gray or green; and con- 
tains silica, alumina, magnesia, and peroxide 
of iron. 

Sordes (sor’déz), n. (L.) Foul matter; ex- 
cretions; dregs; filthy, useless, or rejected 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


SOREDIFEROUS 


matter of any kind. ‘The soil and sordes 
wherein mineral masses were involved and 
concealed.’ Woodward. 
Sordet (sordet), n. Same as Sordine. 
Sordid (sordid), a. [Fr. sordide, from L. 
sordidus, from sordeo, to be dirty, foul, fiithy, 
from sordes, dirt, filth, nastiness.) 1. Filthy; 
foul; dirty; gross. [Obsolete or poetical.) 
There Charon stands, who rules the dreary coast; 
A sordid yod. yen. 
2. Vile; base; mean; as, vulgar, sordid mor- 
tals.—3. Meanly avaricious; covetous; nig- 


garily. 
He may be old 
And yet not sordid, who ret uses gold. 
Str F. Denham. 

SYN. Filthy, foul, dirty, gross, vile, base, 
avaricious, covetuus, niggardly. 
Sordidity + (sor-did’i-ti), n. Sordidness ; 
meanness; abjectness. ‘Weary and ashamed 
of thet their own sordidity and manner of life.’ 

urt 
Sordidly (sor’did-li), adv. In a sordid man- 
ner; meably; basely; covetously. 
Sordidness (sordid-nes), ». The state or 

uality of being sordid; as, (a) filthiness; 

irtiness. 

Providence deters people from sluttishness and 
sordidness, and provokes them to cleanliness. Aay. 


(2) Meanness; baseness. ‘The mnadnesses of 

aligula’s delights, and the execrable sor- 
didness of those of Tiberius.’ Cowley. 
(c) Niggardliness. 

Sordine (sor’dén), n. A mute for a musical 
instrument. See MOTE, 3. 

Sordino (sor-dé’nd), n. [It.} Same as Sor- 
dine. —Con sordini, with the mutes on.— 
Senza sordini, with the mutes off. 

Sore (sdr), a. (A. Sax. adr, sore, painful, 
ulso a sore, sorrow, pain; Icel. sdrr, sore, 
aching, painful, sdr, a sore, a wound; Dan. 
saar, Goth. sair, a wound; 0.H.G. sér, grief, 
a wound; Sc. sair, sare, sore, heavy, exces- 
sive. Of same origin is sorry, while sorrow 
is connected.) 1. Painful; being the seat 
of pain; tender and painful from pressure ; 
as, a boil, ulcer, or abscess is very sure; a 
wounded place is sore; inflammation ren- 
ders a part sure. ‘A sore eye.’ Shak. ‘His 
wounds will not be sore.’ Shak.—2. Tender, 
as the mind; easily pained, grieved, or vexed; 
feeling aggrieved: galled; as, he felt very 
sore on the subject of his defeat. 


Malice and hatred are very fretting, and apt to 
make our minds sore and uneasy. Tillotson. 


8. Violent with pain or trouble; severe; 
grievous; dist g; a8, & sure disease; sore 
evil or calamity; a sore night. ‘Punished 
with sore distraction.’ Shak 
My loins are filled with a sore disease. 
Common Prayer. 
4. Violent; accompanied with great exer- 
tion; severe. 
Sore hath been their fight 
As likeliest was when two such foes met armed. 


Ailton. 
5.4 Criminal; evil. 
To lapse in fulness is sorer than to lie for need. 


Sore (sdr),n. [See above.] 1. A place in an 
animal body where the skin and flesh are 
ruptured or bruised, so as to be tender or 
painful; a spot on the surface of the body 
where there is pain; a boil, an ulcer, a 
wound, &. ‘A salve for any sore.’ Shak.— 
2. Grief; affliction; mental pain or trouble. 

Sore (s6r), adv. (A. Sax. sdre. See the ad- 
jective.] 1. With painful violence; intensely; 
severely; grievously. 

Thy hand presseth me sore. Common Prayer. 


2 Greatly; violently; deeply; as, he was 
sore afflicted at the loss of hia son. 


Sore sigh'd the knight, who this long sermon heard. 
Dryden, 


8. Sorely; sadly. 

That whereas through our sins and wickedness we 
are sore let and hindered in running the race set be- 
fore us. Kingsley. 

Soret (s0r), v.. To wound; to make sore. 
And the wyde wound . 

Was closed up as it had not been sor'd. Spenser. 

Sore,t v.i. To soar. Chaucer. 

Sore (sdr),n. (Fr. saure, sor, sorrel], reddish. 
Both bird and quadruped are so called from 
their colour.) 1. A hawk of the first year. 
2. A buck of the fourth year. See SOREL. 

Sorecids, Soricids (s6-res'i-dé, s6-ris’i-dé), 
n. pl. [L. sorez, soricis, a shrew- -mouse, and 
Gr. eidos, resemblance. ) A family of in- 
sectivorous mammals, comprehending the 
shrews, shrew-mice, musk-rats, &c. 

Sorediferous (s6-r8-dif’ér-us), a. (Soredium, 
and L. fero, to bear.) In bot. bearing so0- 

ia. 


w, wig; 





wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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Soredium (s6-ré'di-um), n. pl. Soredia (sd- 
ré‘di-a). (From Gr. sree, a heap.) In bot. 
one of the littl: mealy ‘patches scattered 
over the surface of the thallus in lichens. 

Sore-falcon (sérifa-kn), » A falcon of the 
lirst year. See Sore, a hawk. 

Sorehon wah edeyee n. In Ireland, formerly 
a tax im n tenants for the main- 
tenance ne thetr lo rd or his men; & custom 
which subjected a tenant to maintain his 
chieftain spatultoualy, whenever the latter 
wished. nser, 

Sorel Gor‘elh. x. (Dim. of sere, a buck] 1A 
lock of the third year, the order being 
fawn, pricket, sorel, sore, —2. The colour 
sorrel. 

Sorel (sor’el), a. Same as Sorrel. 


/ 


Sorely (s6r'li), adv. Ina sore manner; griev- | 
ously; ; Breatly violently; severely; as, to 
le #0 pressed with want; to be sorely 


eekedan. 
Soreness (sér'nes),n, The state of being 
sore; as, (2) tenderness; painfulness; os, the 
sorenceas of a boil, an abscesa, or wound. 
(b) Tenderness of mind or susceptibility of 
mental pain; the state of hav the feel- 
ings galled. Eagar age far te pangs 
of conscience.” Dr. H. M 
Borex (si'reks), n. A genus 3 of insectivorous 
mammals, the type of the family Sorecidm, 
including the shrew-mice. 
5 um (sor'gum), nm 
on amg A yenns 
Of prasses, B species 
of which are ene by 
the general name mil- 
let. They are tall grasses 
with succulent stema, 
and are found in the 
tropical parts of Asia, 
whence they havespread — 
to the warmer parte of 
Europe, §. vulgare ia the 
largest of the small 
cereal grains, and ia 
called guinea-corn and 
Tnodian millet, The dif- 
ferent kinds are called 
jowar in India, where 
many of the inhabitants 


live upon these small 
“ip rice. a 


[From sorghi, its 





ins, a8 Upon Sorrk 
been introduced into (indian eaten) ‘~ 
the south of Euro 


pe, 

where it is chiefly used for feeding cattle 

and poultry, but it is alao made into cakes. 
n. See SORECIDA. 

Sorites poke tat tases (L, Gr. sdreit#s, from 
sdros, a heap.) an abridged form 
of stating a series of 5 Peston in a series 
of propositions so linked together that the 

redicate of each one that precedes forms 
e mahiece of each one that follows, till a 
conclusion is formed by contin together 
the subject of the first peones tion and the 
predicate of the last. us :— 
All men of revenge have their souls often 
uneasy. 
Uneasy souls are a plague to themselves. 
Now to be one's own plague is folly in the 
extreme. 
; tat all men of revenge ure extreme 
oO 
A sorites has as many middle terms as | 
there are intermediate pro pe i between | 
the first and the last; an Sapa lek it. 
may be drawn out into as aany any anil ogisme. 
tical Gbxivik, al), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling a sorites. 

Born (eorn), ci. [Perhaps from 0. Fr. serner, 
to play tricks, to jest, to cheat.) To obtrode 
one’s self on another for bed and board. 
(Scotch. } 

Sorner (eor'nér).n. One who sorns; one who 
obtrudes himself on another for bed and 
board. In Scots law, one who takes meat 
and drink from others by force or menaces 
without paying for it. This offence was 
formerly so prevalent in Scotland that the 
severest penalties were enacted against it, 
rh ue one period it was punishable with 
death. 

Sororal (s4-ré’ral),a. [L. serer, sister.) Of 
or pertaining to a sister or sistera; alsterly. 
‘The gororal relation.” H. Maun. 
Sororicide (sé-rd'ri-sid), 1. [L. soror, sister, 
and coun, to etrike, to kill] 1. The murder 
of a alster. —2 The murderer of a sister. 


[fare 
dorortne (sor’o-riz), vi. [L. sorer, slater: on 





heap. In bof. a name me applied to a fleshy 
Tiaas Composed of many flowers, seed-ves- 


sels, and receptacles consolidated so as to | 
mond fruit, | 


form an anthocarpus or com 
an pine-apple, cette m arTy. 
Trage?} (sor'ij),n. [Probably from Fr. sur, 
porrane e.] 
ley. 
Sorrancet (sor'ans), n. Same as Sorance. 
Sorrel (sor’el), a. 
wor, wore, sorrel: origin doubtful.) Of a red- 
dish Oe yellowish brown colour; as, a sorrel 


sorrel (sor’el), 1. A reddish or yellow brown 
colour. 

Sorrel (sor'el), mn. (Fr. swrelle, a species of 
sorrel, from O.H.G. stir, sour, Bee Sour] 
The popular name of certain species of Ru- 
mex, as A Acetoan, A. Acetose &e., a0 
named from its acid taste. (See RUMEX.) 
The wood sorrel is Ozalis Acefosello ; the 
nountain sorrel is Oxyria reniformis; the 
red or Indian sorrel is Hibieeus Sabdanjla. 
—Sorrel tree, a North American tree of the 
genus Andromeda, the A. arborea, which 
sometimes attains the height of 60 feet. It 
is well adapted for an ornamental plant,— 
Salt of sorrel, binoxalate of potash. 

Sorrily (sor'i- aU, 8s In a sorry or wretched 
manner; méanly; despicably; pitiably. 

Thy pipe, 0 Pan, shall help, though I worrily. 
Str P. Saduey. 

Sorriness (eor'i-nes),n. The state or quality 
of being metry, or pitiful; meanness; poor- 
ness; despicableness. 

Sorrow (gor'6), nm. [O.E. gorme, sorewe, A. 

ax. sorg, sorh, care, sorrow; Icel. Dan. ‘and 
Sw. sory, G, #0 , Goth. Sanna — sorrow, 
From same roo as gore, sorry.) The un- 
easiness or pain of mind which | ia produced 
by the loss of any good, real or sup , Or 
by disappointment in the expec tion of 
gvod; grief at having suffered or oned 

; Tegret; sadness; mourning. 
Why, lam sorry for thee, gentle Silvins — 
Wherever sorrew ia relief would be, Shad 


This is truth the poet sings, 
That a serrew's crown of serrem is remembering 
happier things. Tennyson. 


—Afliction, Grief, Sorrow. See under AF- 
FLICTION.—Sy¥N. Affliction, grief, sadness, 


mourning. 
Sorrow (sor'é), vi. (See the noun.) To be 
affected with sorrow; tu suffer mental pain 
from evil experienced, feared, or done; to 
feel sorry; to grieve; to be sad. 
Now TI rejoice, not that ye were 
that ye rerrened' to repentance. 
Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight in, whatto swrrew for, SAut. 


ld To grieve, mourn, weep, lament, be- 


Borrowed! (sor’dd), pp. Accompanied with 
sorrow; full of sorrow. Sfak. 
Sorrowful KenrD-fiul) a. 1, Full of sorrow; 
exhibiting sorrow, sad; depressed; dejected. 
"A woman of a sorriicful spirit. 1 Sam. i. 15, 
‘Old Titus’ sorrowful house." Shak.—2. Pro- 
ducing sorrow: exciting grief; mournful: aa, 
a sorrowful accident, —3. = hr grief : 
accompanied with grief, meat.’ 
Job vi, 7.—SYNX. Sad, mournful, dismal, dis- 
consolate, drear, dr grievous, 
able, doleful, baleful, oe 
(sor d-fy1- li), ade. In aAsorrow- 


Sorro 
ful manner, in a manner to produce grief. 
Borro e338 pee tar: nes), 1%. State of 


being sorrowful; grief. 
Sorrowleess (sor'é-les), a. Without sorrow. 
Sorry (sor'i), a. [A. Sax. sdrig, sdri, from 
sir, sore. Bee SORE.) 1. Grieved for the 
loss of some good; males for some evil ex- 
perienced, apprehended, or done: often used 
as expressing slight or transient regret; as, 
1 am gerry you cannot come; he is sorry he 
cannot accommodate you. 
T am serry for thee, friend: "tis the duke’s Peensate, 


2.4 Melancholy; dismal: mournful; sail. ‘A 
sorry sight a5 ever seen ‘with eye.” Spenser. 
‘The place of death and sorry execution." 
Shak.—3. Poor; mean; vile; worthless; aa, 
a sorry slave; a korry excuse. ' Coarse com- 
plexions am! checks of sorry erain.' Milton. 
*A slight and sorry business." Benfley.— 
SyN. Afflicted, mortified, vexed, chagrined, 
Pg vile, poor, worthless, paltr , 

Sort (sort), m. [Fr. sorte, sort, kind, species, 
from L. anrs, sortia, a lot, condition ; also 


The b “es of green wheat or bar- 


(A dim. form from 0.Fr._ 


“itor vg | 


lament- | 


or order; as, a zort of men; a eort ol 
a sort of trees; a sort of poems or 1 
We are spirits of another ser. 

a Niner are ranked under names into mm 
cles only as they agree to certain abstract | 


@ Manner; form of being or acting. 

Flowers, in such ser? worn, can neither 

nor seen well by those that wearthem. 
To Adam in what rer? shall I appear? 


Is there no ser? of condoning a mistake in t 


3. Degree of any quality. 

T shall not be wholl out praise, if 
lito 
4 A number or collection of things 
are of the same kind or suited to eac! 
or which are used together; a set; 
Johinson.—.+ Condition above the 
rank. 

Is signior Montanto returned from the 
know irae of that name, lady; there wasn 
in the army of any rer. 

6.4 A company or knot of people; a) 
pp. Spenser. 
Some mile o this town, we were os 
By a ser? of country fellows. 


7.4 Lot; chance; fate; destiny. che 


No, make a lottery, 
And by device, let | blockich Ajas draw 
The sort to fight with ae. 
—Out of sorts, (a) in printié 
of a particular letter, ®) 
not in one’s usual state of health; ' 
1. To separate, os 


(Collog.] 
Sort (sort), vt. 
having like age Pa from other thir 
Place them in distinct classes or di 
to assort; to arrange; as, to sort ck 
cording to their colours; to sort | 
thread according to ita fineness. 
Shell fish have been by some of the anch 
pared and serted with insects. 


Rays which differ in refrangibility b 
and ple from one another, wi A 


®?, To reduce to order from a state 
fusion, ‘ButGod aort all!" Shak. 
conjoin: to put together in distri 
*When she sorts things present witl 
past." Sir J. Davies.—4. To choose 
number; to select. 

Send his mother to his father's house, 

nS Be Say fap Bes Oo ey 


&.+ To suit; to render conformable; 
form; to accommodate, 

I pray thee serf thy heart to patience, 
6.| To assign; to appropriate. Shak 
correct by stripes; to punish; toc 
(Scotch. ) 

Sort (sort), vt. 1. To be joined wit! 
of the same epecies. 

Noe do metals only ser? with metals in t 
and minerals with | an 
2 To consort; to associate. 

The Wiberality of parents toward childr 
them base, and sor? with any company. 

3%. To anit; to fit. 

They are happy whuse natures ferf with 
cations, 

4. To terminate: to issue; to have: 
to fall out. ‘Things fort not ton 
enero To agree; to come to x 
men 


, out 
t 


-=‘Bortable (sort's-bl), a. in yaad ] 
sorted.—2.} Suitable; befitting. 
sortable either to his disposi 
ing.” Haweil. 

parser! (sort’a-bli), adv. Suitahl 

Sortalt (sort'al), o. Pe ng tos 
nating a sort. 


Locke. 
{ (sort’‘ans),n. Suitablenes: 
Pe i Shak. 
Sorter (sort’ér), 2 One who sepan 
arranges; 7 Be . rote a oy a wool 
Sortes (so ee oe L., pl, of § of 4 
pho wy ie tot} kind 
authors writings. ‘This rn 
author's bry ge wana prect 
mon in ancient times and in the 
mures. The method pursued by the 
was generally to write a number ¢ 
of a favourite poet on separate s) 
them in an urn, draw out one at 
and from ita contents infer good or 
tune. This means of arri at 
ledge of the future was known 5 
Homerice, Sortes Virgiliane, é&c., a 
to the name of the poet from who 





type of Jrateriize.) To associate as sisters; | Fr. sert, lot, fate, from same Latin word. ] the linea were chosen. Among th 
to be in communion or sympathy, as sisters. | 1. A kind or species; any number or collec- | tians of the middle ages the Bi 
[ Rare. } tion of individual persons or things charac- | forasimilar purpose; the book bein 
Sorosis (si-16' eis), n. [From Gr. sdros, a | terized by the same or like qualities; a class | by hazard, or a pin stack betw 
Fate, far, fat, fall; m6, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Se.abune;  f, Be 
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a the first puichine the Sothfast, t a. [Soth anid Jost Fast ¢ or firm | or monotonous tone. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.) 
comaidered as indicating the in-| in truth; true. Chauce Bee the noun, 4 


ite Soch lots were called Sorte 


rif), [Fr., from sortir, to isaue.) 
pg of a body of t from a be- 
ice to attack the besiegers; an out- 
be ; a Bally. 
-lej), nm. (Fr., frum L sor- 
tore, lot, and lego, to select.) The 
irtice of drawing lots; divination 
‘A woman infamous for sortileges 
ries.” Sir W. Sentt. 
- (sor-ti-lé’jus), @ Pertaining 


‘eor'tt-18-Ji), n Same as Sorfilege. 

ng pete and Fagan! B ciate ae 
Ser 7. Arena, 

(sor-ti’shon), mn. [L sortitio, sor- 

roe sortior, to cast or draw lots, 

: oe a lot.) Selection or ap- 


t by lo 


; ent),m 1. The act of sort- 
0D ints classes or kinds — 
d sorted: assortment 
bys nm. pl Sori (s6'ri) [Gr. sdroa, 
an a —_ oo 
OLe capsnles on 
be fronds of ferns 
[ various forms and 
arranged In most 
wile panes 
projecting 
Ww the ¢« 
Samed tepert: 
; an 
acteristic in the 
ct afrangement of 
pia «=The woodcut 
ifrond of Trichup- 
aa. with sori. 
Sorrow. Chaweer. 
ih m The ancient name of sul- 


a Sorry; sorrowful. Chaweer. 
6)@. Neither very at nor very 





Frond with Sori. 


t; mid ; passable. 
DJ caitally wrap Seians oo boveieea to the 
ty. Pref [i ilson. 


\2i 1 (Comp. A Sax. sesrian, to 
fo fall at once into a chair or seat; 
y. *Soeving in an easy chair." Swift. 
“ poun, 2) To make up or pre- 
ta or mixed dishes of food. Sir 


Ming throw carelessly; to 


.& 1 A lazy fellow.—2?. A heavy 

iael £08, a coarse mess or mixture ] 
mixture; a mess: a dirty 

[All provincial and collmy.] 

D (soe-té-ni'td). (It, sustained. 

aterm implying that the notes 

nent or passage or note over which 


*‘Barbarous sortitions." | 


ed, is to be held out its full length 


- and steady manner. 


m (Fr. «of, a fool, probably from | 


t: comp. Ir. suthan, a bluckhead, 
fop | LA ee oT person; a block- 
ellow; a dolt 


Remember 
} plteess his books: for without them 
te e, as | ans, Steud, 
m stapefied by ere drinking; 
ial drunkard. 
Paul To stu 


Pi ig tipple | to atupidity. 


mys ia infaitnete: to | 


Sothfastness,t n. Steady or firm adherence 
te truth; truth, weer, 
Sothic(soth’i-ak, soth’ik), a. [From 
Sothis, t e dog-star, at whose heliacal risin 
the year was supposed to commence.) 
or pertaining to the dog-star Sothis. —Sothic 
year, the ancient Egyptian year of 565 days 
without any intercalation. It was divided 
into twelve months of thirty da he each, with 
five days added at the end. period of 
148 Julian years was the Sothiac period. 

Sothly,i adv. Trul certainly, Chaucer. 

Sothness,tn. Truth; reality. Chaucer. 

Bothsaw,t n [Soth, "and A, Sax. sagu, © 
saying. ‘See SAW] True saying; veracity. 

haweer. 

Sotnia (sot‘ni-a), n, A company or squadron 
in a an regiment, or more properly in 
a Cossack regiment. 

Sottish (so )} @ Pertaining to a sot; 
havin a character of a sot: (a) dull; 
stupid: senseless; doltish; very foolish, 


How ignorant are sevfiré pretenders to er 


(5) Dull with intemperance: peed die to tippling 
and drunkenness; pertai ken- 
ness; £5, a man of sottiah habits. —SYn. Dull, 
stupid, senseless, doltish, infatuate. 
Bottishly (sot'ish- li),ade. In a sottish man- 
ner; stupidly; senselessly; without reason. 
‘Superstition sotfivhly ignorant.’ Glanville, 
Sottishness (sot sh. nes), The state or 
quality of ng sottish; (a2) dulness in the 
exercise of reason; stupidity. 
Few consider into what degree of setfisAwess and 
confirmed ignorance men may sink oe 


(b) wt So from intoxication : drnakat 
stupidity; nken habita generally. 
ap sober temperate person can look with any com- 
wean the drunkenness and sotfirheers of 
ae neighbour, Sanath, 
Botto (sot’té). (Tt, under, below, beneath.] 
Tn music, a term signifying below or infe- 
rior; as, sotto if sogyetto, below the subject; 
soffo voce, in an undertone; with a rests 
or moderate voice. 
ps gg wo Bous (siz) [Fr., from L. 
aolidua, a oon perly a solid or entire 
place. .) Anold Sioeagh ix copper coin, twenty- 
‘our of which made a livre, or shilling. The 
present five-centim mil popeiar twenty o which 
Make a franc, ore & larly called sows; 
but all regular money “pqs § in France 
are made out in francs and centimes. 
Souari (sou-il'ré), n. See SAOUARL. 
Soubah (siiba), mn. In India, a grand divi- 
sa of the country; a province, sich as 


Bengal. 
Soubahdar (80ha-diir), nm. 
governor of a large province.—2 A native 
sepoy officer with the same rank as a cap- 


Soubrette (si-bret’), m. [Fr] A walking: 
maid; specifically, in theatri a female in 
ryt y, &c., generally a servant-girl, whe 
acts the part "of an intrigante;, a meddle- 
some mischievons young woman. 


| Souce (sous), n. See SoUsE, 


fed to dere and sof, and tell a tedious | 


es ether landlords usually do. 


Gofal. 
the few Lary and reckless vagahonds with 
entered away his time in the fields, oF 
liens be had not a Single friend or 


Dirbens. 

| Botadic (s6'ta-dé-an, 96-tadl'ik 

to or resembling the lascivi- 
vely scurrilous verses of the 


Souchet (si-shi),n ([Fr.] The pendulous 
mucilaginous tubers of Cyperus esculentua, 
cultivated in the south of Europe, and eaten 


like nuts. They are sold in the bazaars of 
Egypt combined with rice in the form of 
cakes, and, toasted, have been tried as a 
substitute for coffee. They are nutritive 
and stimulant. 

Souchong (sii-shong’), 1». [Chinese, little 
sprouts.) A kind of black tea. 


| Boudan,{n [Fr. seldan.) A sultan. Chaw- 


| Bouffe bongo 


et Sotades, who lived in the third | 
0S tadd‘ik}, uw. A sotadean verse or | 


Sweet. Chaucer. 
Sabtle; artfully contrived. Chau- 


EY (e6-té’ri-olo-ji). m. [Gr. adt- 
ig, salutary, eolér, a saviour, and | 
age L a sinconrse on health; 
oe promot and preserving 
a The doctrine of salvation by 


Seoth; true; certain. Chaucer. 
'‘@ Southern. Chaueer. 
i; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


g. go; §, Job; 


| Sough (seh ), vt. 


cer. 
Goudaneses,t ». A sultaness; the wife of 
a sultan. ucer. 


Souded,| pp. [0.Fr. souder,tosolder. See 

SOLDER.) Consolidated; united; cunfirmed. 
Chaheer, 

[Fr., from goujfler, to 

pull, sowsle nath, a puff.) A lig t ish 

composed of white of egys, favoured with 

on , Orange-flower, &c., and 


oT (anf) n. [W. soch, a sink or drain. ] | 
Ray. | 
—Soul is muc 


< rain; a sewer; au adit of a mine. 
(Ohselete or local. } 
Sough (suf, or with the Scotch pron. sy¢h), 
& EK. swowgh, from A. Bax. swe 
anit from sweg, a sound, but modified RY 
onomatopaia.) 1. To emit a rushing o 
whistli 
and local English and Scotch }—2 To breathe 


asineleep. [Scotch] 
To utter in a whining 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin; 


ned | 


1. In India, the | 


n, to | 


sound, like that of the wind. (old 





Bough (suf, or with the Scotch pron. sch), 
[A. Bax. swey, a sound. See the verb. } 

L ‘A murmuring sound, arushing or whistling 
sound, like that of the wind; a deep sigh. 
‘Or listen to the whispering leaves or the 
solemn sough of the forest." W. Howift. 
November chill blaws loud wf angry neqygA. Aur, 
2. A gentle breeze; a waft; a breath. 

A 4 of glory shall breathe on you as you come, 
Pic. ER | Saepeier. 

8. Any rumour that engages general atten- 

tion. [Seotch.) 
‘LT hae heard ao soma,’ said Annie Winnie, ‘as if 
Lady Ashton was nae cannie body." Sir Ih", Scott. 
4 A cant or whining mode of speaking, 
pecially in Utero sf - raying:; the 
or recitative pec e ol Seuuliytert: 
ans in Scotland. ponte )—To keep a calm 
sough, to keepallence; to be silent. (Scotch. ) 
Hout tout, man! def @ calee song ; pol to 
fleech a fool than fight with him. Sir 1, 
Bought (sat), pret. & pp. of seek, 
Tam found of them who seng Ar me not. 
Bouee (ati'Jé), m, ee as Soojee 
'uiort. To suck. aueer. 

Soul (dl), n. [O.E. and Sc. saul, A, Sax, 
witwel, adil; aword common to the Teutonic 
langu: : Icel, sila, Goth. sairala, G. acele, 
the soul. Grimm derives saivala from aries, 
the sea (see SEA), the soul being regarded 
as the moving billowy element of man, Ben- 
fey connects it with the verb toaee.] 1. The 
spiritual, rational, and immortal in 
man Which distinguishes him from brutes: 
the immaterial part of man; the immortal 
spirit which inhabits the body; that part of 
man which enables him to think and reason, 
and which revders him a subject of moral 
goemament ; a8, the immortality of the soul 

fundamental article of the Christian 
svatem. 
In the same way all the mecdifications of the think- 
ing being—all the sensations, thoughts, and passions 


uire to be embraced in some Saige iden, a6 


Te. lar. 2. 


2 The immaterial part of a beast, when 
considered as governed by human affections; 
the seat of life in an animal. 

To hold opinion with Pythayoras 

That sew/s of animals infuse a amike 

Inte the runs of men, 
3. The moral and emotional part shoe man's 
nature; the seat of the sentiments or feel- 
inga, in distinction from intellect. 

Hear my sou! speak : 


The very instant that |] saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service. Saad, 


4. The understanding; the intellectual prin- 
ciple. —5. The ees or essential part: 
the vital princi pie, the source of action; the 
essence; the cl hief fe as, he is the very 
scul of honour. e very bottom and the 
svul of hope." Shak. Hence—6. The inspirer 
or leader of any action, or the like; aa, the 
soul of an en ; an alle commander 
ia the sow! of an ‘army. —7. Spirit; courage; 
fire; grandeur of mind or other noble mani- 
festation of the heart or moral nature. 

That he wants caution he must needs confess, 

But not a seal to give our arms success. Fenny. 
&. Internal power or principle. 

There is some sow! of goodness in pear ee. 


& A spiritoal being; a disembodied spirit. 


Every sev! in heaven shall bend the knee. 
Afnifown. 


10. A human being; a person; as, there was 
not a seul present. 

It is a blic; there are in it a hundred burgeois, 
and Rent A Kbowsensd souds, Adairon. 
11. A familiar compellation of a person, but 
often expressing some qualities of the poled 
as, alas, poor soul; he was a good soul. "A 
poor, mad soul," Shak.—Cure of souls, in the 
Church of England, an ecclesiastical charge, 
in which parochial duties and the adminis- 
tration of sacraments are included, primar- 
ily vested in the bishop of the diocese, the 
clergy of each acting as his deputies. 
used in cone ition, form- 
ing compounds, man which are self- 
explinal ; as, eowl-| aa soul-calm- 
ing, soul- estroying, roul-diseased, sowl- 
entrancing, soul-felt, aoul- hardened, goul- 
refreshing, soul-reviving, seul - searching 
soul-sti , eoul-sulxluing, soul-vexed, anc 
the like. — SY, Spirit, life, courage, fire, 
ardour. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SOUL 


ous Aig} Be af To imbue with ; a soul or 


Soul (ast or sai}, m. [A. Bax. sufol, sufel, swt, 
broth, pottage, a dainty; Icel. eu, whatever 
is eaten with bread; Ww. cel, Dan. sul: 
from root of sup.) Anything ‘eaten with 
bread, as butter, cheese, milk, &c. It is also 
written Sool and Sowle; and corresponds to 
the Scottish word kitchen, Grose. (Provincial 


English. | 
Soul? (sol), vi [From the above word, or 
from Fr. sotiler, to satiate, from L. aafiwllis, 


satiated. } To afford suitable sustenance. 
‘Bread and weldings souling well.’ Warner. 
Soulamea (si-la'mé-a), n. [From sowlamoe, 
the native name, signifying king of litter- 
one oh» gens of peants, nat, order Sim- 
amera, the only species, a tree 

with simple alternate leaves, small green 
flowers in short axillary spikes, and heart- 
shaped fruits, is a native of the Moluccas. 
It is intensely bitter, and is used medicin- 


ally in cuses of cholera, pleurisy, and inter- | 


mittents. 
Soul-bell (e5l'bel), n. The passing-bell. 


We call them sow/-deffr, for that they signify the 
departure of mi soul, not for that they 7 Aree 
sage of the soul. 


en poche P - A physician of 
the soul: 


ie a. 
mind; ieee with soul or decling: often in 
composition; as, noble-eouled, mean-souled. 
Hac Grecian chiefs, though largely souled." 


en. 
(s0l'fér-ing), a. Terrifying the 
soul: appalling 


Till Nat i (anon ‘s) son! feorteg clamours have 


The fine riba of this contemptuous city. SAaf, 
Soul-foot (26l'fut), » Same os Soul-scot, 
Boulless orien), a a. 1, Without a soul; with- 

a en aS 

’ ndye. ‘Clay po 
but lous boty." Byron.—z. Wi 


a eoulaoan ar teed mind; mean; Spare eae 
‘Slave, soulless villain.” 

Soul-sco Soul-shot (s6l'skot, sdl’shot), n. 
In old ¢ . law, a kind of heriot or funeral 
duty paid ‘to the chorch; a mortuary, See 
MorTvuary, 1, 

Soul-sick (s4l’sik), a. Diseased in mind or 
soul; morally diseased. Beau. & Fi. 

Soun,t n. Sound; noise. Chaweer. 

Bound ‘sound ), a. A, Sax, sund, gerund, 
sound, healthy; LG. and Sw. sted (not 
in Icel.), G. geaund, D. ond, nd; from 
root of L. sanuwe, whole, sound whence eave, 
sonifary); Gr, eaos, sia, safe.) 1. Healthy: 
not diseased; having all the organs and fa- 
culties complete and in perfect action; not 
being in amorbid state; as, a sownd mind; 
a sound body. — 2. Whole; uninjured; un- 
hurt; unmuti ated; not lacerated or bruised: 
as, a sound limb. 


Thou dost breathe 
Hast heavy substance; bleed’ a not; art tenn. 


3. Free from imperfection, defect, éndaena: 
perfect of the ind ; as, ‘sound ‘timber ; ih 
sound ship; sowed frui t. 

Look that my staves be souna’ and not too cBae 


4 Honest; honourable; virtuous: blameless. 


In the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal master, —__ 
Dare mate a sewnaler man than Surrey cr wr 


f. Founded in truth; firm: etwas? 0 valid: 
solid; that cannot be overthrown or refuted; 


a8, sound reasoning; a sound argument: a | 


round objection; seund doctrine; sound prin- 
ciples. 
About hi press of g faces, 
Which scue'd to avaltow ates found cae ies 


6. Right: correct; well-founded; free from 
error; orthodox. 2 Tim. i. 18.—7. Founded 
in right and law; 1 ; Valid; not defective; 
_ No taoey bs ove z rOwn; a4, 89 sound title 
Oo land; sou ustice — t; 

profuund: unbroken; undisturbed, 

New wake from sewedert slee 

Soft on the fow'ry herb | found me laid 

In balmy swear. Afuiltion, 


® Heavy; laid on with force: lusty; forcible; | 


severe; as, a sound beating. 
The give sound strokes with their clubs 
wherewilh | they fyghe, sThp, f hdos, 


—Sound is sometimes used in the formation | 


of compounds of obvious meaning; as, souwnd- 
rag oat ,sound-hearted, sound- timbered, and 
e like. 


Fite, far, fat, fall;  mé, met, her: 


thout greatness 








pine, pin; 
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Bound (sound), ade. Soundly; heartily. 
"Pinch him sound.” Shak. 


So soana he slept that naught might him awake. 


Sound (sound), mn. 
sea, a strait, a sound; Icel sund, a strait, a 
channel, also a lane or narrow prs a 
defile; Dan. Sw. and G. end, a strait or 
sound; from root of sunder, a sound being 
the water sundering or separating two pleces 
of land] A narrow passage of water, as a 
strait between the main land and an isle, or 
a strait connecting two seas, or connecting 
a sea or lake with the ocean; as, the soun 
which connecta the Baltic with the ocean 
between Denmark and Sweden. —Sound 
dues, the sea-toll formerly collected at Elsi- 
nore ou all vessela passing the Sound be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden. 

Sound (sound), n. (A Sax. send, a swim- 
ming, from swimunan, to m; I ati nd- 
magi, the swimming bladder, lit. the ‘swim- 
maw,’ from avnd, a awimming.) 1. The air- 
ee of ao fish.—2 A mans tos the cuttle- 


Sound (sound), v.t. [Probably from Fr. son- 
der, to measure the depth of, to sound, which 
is supposed to be from L. sub, under, and 


wida, a wave, but may be rather from | 


the Teutonic; comp. A. Sax. sundgyrd, a 
sounding yard or pole, rundling, a sounding- 
line. See SOUND, a narrow sea] 1. To mea- 
sure the depth of; to fathom: to or beat, 
as the depth of water and the quality of the 
grant by sinking a plummet or lead, at- 
hed to a line on which are marked the 
number of fathoms, <A cavity in the lower 
end of the lead is partially filled with tallow, 
by means of which some portion of the 
earth, sand, gravel, shells, &c., of the bottom 
adhere to it and are drawn up. Numerous 
devices are in use for testing the nature oe 
the bottom, as a pair of | pes oka 
Bcoops carried down by a weight, whi 
closed when they strike the ground, and so 
inclose some of the sand, shells, &c.: a cu 
at the bottom of a long leaden weight, whic 
is closed by a leathern cover when full, &¢ 
&e—2 In swrg. to examine by means of au 
sound; to introduce a sound into the blad- 
der of, in order to ascertain whether a stone 
is there or not.—&. To try; to examine; to 
discover or endeavour to discover, as that 


which lies concealed in another's breast; to 


search out the intention, opinion, will, or 
desires of, ‘To sound the abyss of science.’ 


Tennyson, 
T was in jest, 
And by that offer meant to sowed your breast. 


I've sounded my Numidians man by man, 


adddren, 
Sound (sound), «.i = To use the line and 
lead in searching the depth of water. 


The shipmen . . . soumavea’, and found it twenty 
fathoms. Acts xxvii, 27, 28. 
Sound kate n. am ee . sonde, a sounding- 
line; a probe everb] In su _ any 


elongated oksemnant neually metalli C, by 
which cavities of the body are sounded or 
explored; specifically, an instrument which 
cp an a into the bladder in search 
of stone. 
| Sound (sound), mn, [(0.E. sown, aowne, from 
. gon, L. aonms, a sound; cog Skr. eran, 
z beer hisper) I pretends 
row whisper), i a labourer). | 
1. That which le heard eard; the effect which ts 
preciony by the vibrations of a body affect- 
ng the ear; an impression, or the effect of 
an impression, made on the organs of hear- 
ing by the vibrations of the air or other 
medium with which these organs are in 
contact, which vibrations are caused by 
the vibrations or tremulous seatiors of the 
soinding hody; noise; report; as, the sound 
of a posi or dram; the sound of the 
human voice; a horrid ‘yound ; a charming 
sound; a sharp eownd; a high sound; a loud 
sound ; a low sownd; an acute sound ; a 
grave ‘sound. No body can emit a sound 
unless it be put into a tremulous or vibra- 
tory motion; and hence sound, considered 
with respect to the sounding body, consists 
of a motion of vibration impressed on the 
parts of the body; this motion is communi- 
cated to the air which surrounds the body, 
and produces in it yg gry undula- 
tions, by which the ear affected the 
sensation of sound is eu ance xe # propa- 
gation of sound is not eee that is 
to say, the sensation is not produced at the 
same instant as the motion in the sonorous 
which causes it; for if agun ora plece 
of ordnance be dlacharged at a considerable 


note, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 


Afrnrer | 
A Sax sund, a narrow 





SOUND-BOW 


distance the flash will be firet 


| after some seconds have clapeed 


anil et heews. In like manne 


6 thunder, and if! 
stnad ‘Ua us n oceabhennnio Ginte 
seconds will ela 


before the 
heard. It has ascertaine 
pceg AR of sont through alr : 
about 1000 feet per se 
velocity is modified by such ca 
wind, and is affected by the te 
re and humidity, =e “ra 
me. Sound 
the sounding pte all directi 
straight lines, and diminishes i 
as it recedes from the soundin 
that at different distances from 
is inversely as the squares of thos 
When sound is arrested in its pr 
smooth, hard, or elastic surface 
the wall of a house, of a cavel 
vault, it is thrown back or ref 
thus forms what is called an ec 
of the reflection being that the j 
flection is always equal to thes 
cidence. Sounds are usually class 
the two heads of noises Pe) 
A musical sound is caused by a rey 
ob sraaity ag Ch eenrbasices os 
c ng each other at precisely e 
Vals fe Real If these conditions| 
filled the sound isa noise. Musi 
differ in infensfy, in pitch, and 
infensity depends upon the ampli 
vibrations; pitch depends upon t 
of vibrations in a stated time (so! 
ible, a8 a general rule, when 
vibrations are > jthan ait 
r seco ere i 
droiede. on the 
structore of the ries leon ge HH 
See ACOUSTICS.—2 Noise withou 
tion; empty noise; noise and not 
It is the sense and not the seta thai 
principle, 
Sound (sound), vi [See the no 
wre a noise; to utter a volee: | 
4% olee of the air that ehall strike 
earing with a particular eff 
‘ehh seni A sounds well or fll; 
sisi the oe sounds harsh. 
ught speaking trumpets how 
Dryden. —2, Toseem orappear wh 


to ap on narration; as, th 
sounds rather like a fiction than 
How oeldty will ft sence | 

Must ask my child forgiveness. 


4. To be conveyed in sound; to bi 
published. 


From you reward out the word of tl 


1 
4.+ To signify; to mean; to impo 
The cause of divorce mentioned in thu 
lated ‘some uncleanness,’ but in Hebr 
edness of aught, or any real nakecin 
—To sound in yg im lave, : 
essential quality of da 
action brought, not for the com 
ag thing, as replevin, debt, d 
—- only, as dc. 
und (sound), of 1. To cause 
— play on; as, to sotend 
or horn. 
Sound all the lofty instruments of wa 


2. To utter andibly; to expres 
nounce; as, to sound a note with 
4. To order or direct by a sound 
signal for by a certain sound; # 
a retreat. 

To souna a parley to his heartless fix 


4. To celebrate or bononr by s 
apread by sound or report; to 

proclaim; as, to sownd the prais 
of a great man or a great exploit 


Thou sun, of this great world both 
Acknowledge him thy greater, soca 


| Boundt (sound), ».i To swoon, 
Sounda 


ble (sound’a-bl), a. Capal 


sounded. 


(sound’ij), n Naw 
sounding. 

Sound-board (sound’bird), nm { 
ING-BOARD, ; 
Sound- BOO "bdiurd- n 
carp. ery tem which are disp 
versely between the joists, or fixe: 
tion for holding the substance 
ging, intended to prevent sound | 
transmitted from one part of | 

another. 
Sound-bow (sound’bé), m The 
bell on which the clapper str 


oil, pound; _ ii, So. abune: b 


SOUNDE 
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seand-bow is the point of greatest thick- 
wes, and is considered as unity in stating 


the proportions of the bell. 
foundei crt. (See cnt a.) To make 
sound; to Chauce 


heal 
Sounder (sounder), n That which sounds: 
specifically, in fefey. a device, consisting of 
wn électro-magnet with an armature having 
a kever atlached therets, used in lieu of a 
aan, the conumunications being read by 


Soaner t (soun'dér), mn. <A herd of will 


Seunting (0 maha ha p.oode tL Causing 
wound; Scr: making a noise.—2 Hav- 


bg a magnificent or lofty sound ; bombas- | 


tic; A, Mere sownding phrases. 
femnding (counting) nm 1. The act of one 
who or that which sounds, in any of the 
snes of the verbs. —2 pl. The deptha of 
waler in rivers, harbours, along shores, and 
even in the open seas, which are ascertaineil 
te the operation of ee The Lays es 
to signify any place or par! e 
ocean where a deep sounding-line will reach 
the bottom; also, the kind of ground or 
bottom where the line reaches —Ja sonnd- 
Lt. Dear the land that a deep-sea lead 
rach the bottom —T'o strive soundings, 
te find bottom with oidtaat bond ay +d 
Gounding-board (e00nT i. 
cabupy ower a pulpit, &ec. , to direct the sound 
ofa r's voice toward the audience. — 


4 Jn bwilding, a board used in the deafening 
af thors, tions, &c, See SOUND-BOARD- 
upper surface board of a wind- 


Sounding-lead (sound'ing-led), 1. 
weight uaed at 7 mask = or ted -_—~ 
Sounding-line eon ing-lin) © <A line 
hor the depth of water. 
Gandeer- -post (sound’ing-pést), mn. 
@unic, 6 small fags 

ie set onder bridge for a oes 

te propagating the sounds to body « uf 


tennding-rod (svund'ing- -rol), nA gradu- 
ated or piece of iron used to ascertain 


eee ot water in a bong a hold 
(wound'les), a. Incapable of 
omable. 


leing sounded or fathomed; unfath 
Me span your sandless deep doth ride. Shas, 


pare sy teoausies), a. Having no sound; 
cilent: dumb, Shak, 
fonaiy (sound’l), adv. [From sound, en- 
tre.) Inssound manner; as, (a)thoroughly; 
miefachurily; well, 
Good Catesby, io, effect this business sonny, 
WHealthily; heartily. (c) Severely; lustily; 
ban Lge smartly; as, to beat one 
; I had swinged him soundly." 
Sat. (d) Truly; without fallacy or error; 
m3 to jadge of reason soundly, (e) Firmly; 
B.adoctrine soundly settled. ) Faat; 
chtely; a0 as not to be easily awakened; as, 
bo aleep enema ly. 
Soundness (sound’nes), mn. The state of 
ram ona sound; as, mee) reeves from imperfec- 
ecay; wholeness; entire- 
va ihe soundness of tinber, of arnlk, 


eel I had that corporal sesmdmers now, Sut, 
te) omnes; validity; strength; avlidity; 


i (reappewed. it may stand then very well with 
reg and peendness of feason even thus to answer, 


Hooker, 
(#) Truth; rectitude: freedom from error 
or fillacry: orthodoxy; as, soundness of 
bith rs. Firmness, strength, solidity, 
Tidity, tanity, healthiness, truth,rectitule, 


tnnd-post (sound’post), mn. A prop inside | 


ey id ven Rane 
om 0 grow souDn to become 
whole Cha sing 


ucer, 
fri To sound: to be consonant to: 





The 


in a violin, Lhe et, | re mcing (aup'tik-et 





Soup-Mmaigre (sop-mié’'gr), n. 


Sour (sour), ni 


Sour (sour), vf, 


made generally by boiling flesh of some 
kind in water with various other ingre- 
iients. Soups are of many different kinds; 
as, brown soup, white soup, hare sop, turtle 
anup, pease soup, &c,—Purtable soup, a sort 
of cake formed of concentrated soup, freed 
from fat, and, by long- continued oiling, 
from all the putrescible e parte 

Soup (soup), Asup; adrop or small quan- 
tity: a considerable yeenesy of drink or of 
any thin fimal. [Seoteli.) 

I daresay be wad gar them keep hands aff me— 
and he wad gar them jie me my ae Daye e and 
brit meat. if, Scott. 

Boupt (sop). vf. 1. To seule out, as 
words Caomden.—2. To sup; to swallow. 
Palas ays 

soup! (0p), et. To sweep; to pass with 
Tip Hatt ouping iu side robes uf royalty." 


a tele abtts n. [Fr., 0. Fr. sow 
a suspicion] <A very small quantity Ws 
taste; as, water with a soupcon of 

Soupe! sop), wi. (Fr, somper, ‘lating he 
BUF.) To sup; ty take the evening meal. 
Chaveerr. 

Souper,tm. Supper. Chaucer. 

Souper (sop’tr), 0. In lreland, a name ap- 
plied in derision to a Protestant mission- 
ary or convert from Popery, from the fact 
that the missiouaries are said to assist their 


work by distributing sowp to their converts. 


Soup - kitchen (s0pkich-en), = <A public | 
establishment supported by voluntary con- | 


tributions for preparing and supplying soup | 
to the poor. 

Souple (spl), mn [Scotch] ae yt na 
of a flail that strikes the grain; the swiple. 
2 zi eee of wood used as a cudgel, Sir 


— (spl), @ Supple: active: subtle; 


t. Chaucer, [Old English and Scotch. ] 
ae souplé jad she was and sirang, Burns. 
(Fr.] Thin 
soup made chiefly from vegetables, a little 
butter, and some eg 

A ticket given 


to the poor to author . them to receive 
soup at a ‘soup-kitchen. 
(sip'i), a. 


Soupy Like soup; having the 
consistence or appearance of soup, ‘A 


soupy fog.’ Jean ngevow. (Colloq. } 
(four), @. [A, Sax. efir, sour, acid; 
leel, surr, That, avur, D. rwur, 0. HUG. wir, 
Mod. G. sauer; alao found in Celtic: W, and 
Armor. sur—sour, Sorrel! is from this word 
through the French.] 1. Having an acid 
taste: sharp to the taste; tart: acid; os, 
vinegar is sour; aour cider: sour beer, 


The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks fast, 
Or being early Pluck'dtbweertotaste SAwat, 


2 Harsh of temper; crabbed; peevish; aus- 
tere; morose; as, a man wf a sewr temper. 


Lofty, anu rear, to them that lor'd him not: 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as earoeet 
% 


3.4 Afflictive: hard to bear: bitter; disagrer- 
able to the feelings; distasteful in any man- 


ner. 
Let me embrace thee, sowr adversity, Stok, 
4. Expressing discontent, displeasure, or 


ab ness; as, he never uttered a sour 


ris lord! treasurer often looked on me with a sewr 
COUnLEnANCE. Steafr, 
6. Gloomy; dismal; sad; as, a sour retreat 
from mankind. Addizon, 'Sour melancholy. 
Siak,— 6. Spoiled by keeping, os mil 
rancid; musty.—Sowr grapes, See ander 
GRAPE. — SYN. Acid, sharp, tart, acetons, 
acetose, harsh, acrimonious, crabbed, dogged, 
currish, peevish. 
A sour or acid eubatance. 


The sweets we wish for turn to loathed nemrs, 

SAtande. 
1. To inake acid; to cuuse 
tu have a shurp taste. 


So the sun's heat, with different pow'rs, 
Kipens the grape, the liquor sowrr, 


2. To make harsh, cold, or unkindly. 
Tults of grass sow? Land. Aforfieer, 


3. To make harsh in temper; to make cross, 
crabbed, peevish, or discontented; as, mis- 
fortunes often sour the temper.—4 To cause 
to gloom; ta cloud, [Rare] 


's wit. 


6. To macerate, a8 lime, and render fit for 
plaster or mortar. 

Sour (sour), v7. 1. To become acid; to ac- 
quire the quality of tartneaa or pungency 
to the taste; as, cider sours rapidly in the 
rays of the aun,—2. To become peeviah, 
erabbed, or harsh in temper. 

What betwixt shame and pride, 
Rew things and old, himself and her, ale sous 7 
To whit she is. Tenmyron, 


Eource (sira), nm. [Fr. source, O.Fr. goree, 
for serse, from sursa, o late feminine parti- 
cipial form, from L. surgo, to rise, contr 
for eurrigo, fur swh-reyo —sub, under, an 
rego, ti direct. See REGENT.) 1. The spring 
or fountain-head from which a stream of 
water proceeds; any collection of water 
within the earth or upon its surface in which 
a strean) originates; as, the St. Lawrence 
has its source in the great lakes of America. 
‘The hidden sowrees of the Nile.” Addison. 

Great floods have Sow 
From simple some crs, Sarat, 


2 First cause; original; one who or that 
which originates or gives rise to anything; 
as, ambition, the love of power and of fame, 
have been the sources of half the calamities 
of nations; intemperance is the souwre of 
innumerable evils to Individuals. 
Famous Greec 
That rsewrre of art and cultivated thought. I aiter. 


Theo sewrre of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so. 
Gralaicrrica. 





| | SORE stone (sour'krout), i. Same as Sawer- 
Sourdet (sérd), ci [Fr. sourdre, from 
L. suryere, to rise. See Sovrce.] Tv rise; 
lo sp ng or issue; to have or take ils source, 
AS & spring or river. 
Sourdet (sdrvet), 1. Same as Sourdine, 1. 
Sourdine (sdr-dén), 1. [Fr] 1 A sordine; 
a mute. See MUTE, 3.—*%. A stop on the 
harmonium, which, hy limiting the supply 
of wind to the lower half of the instrument, 
enables the porfurmer to play full chords 
with softness. 
Sour-dock (sour'dok),. Sorrel (Awner. 


Acelowt) 

Sour-e | (sourTd), a Having A eross or 
sullen Jook. '‘Suwr-eyed diadnin.” Shak. 

Sour-gourd (sour’gird), 0 A name given 
to trees of the genus Adansinia and their 
fruit. The Ethiopian sour-gourd is A, digr- 
fafa, known also as the baobal or monkey- 
bread, The sour-gourd roa A. (fregoru, or 
hy thle re a yg ooh ap 

Sour-gum BOUL iM), TH. LACE-OT M. 

Souring (souring),a. 1. That which makes 
acid. ‘A double squeeze of sowriug in his 
aspect." Smollett.—2. A local name for the 
cral-apple. 

(sourish), @. Somewhat sour; me- 
derately acid: as, sowrisk fruit: a sowrish 
taste, Boyle. 

Roar Erout (sourkront), nm Same as Sawer- 


Sourly ous adv. In a sour manner; 
as, (a) with acidity; acidly. (6) With peevish- 
ness; with acrimony. 


And when a woman woos, what wonian's son 
Will senwedy leave her till she hath prevailed? Shas. 


(c) Discontentedly. 


As bad dispositions run into worser habits, the 
evening doth not crown but HES comrade the day. 
Sir 7. Brome. 


Sour- mitie (sonr’rilk),n. A name for butter- 
milk. [Local] 


Sourness (svur'nes), n The state or qna- 
lity of being sour; as, (a) acidity; sharpness 
to the taste; tartness; na, the sowrness of 
vinegar or of fruit. (6) Asperity; harshness 
of temper, 


Take care that 00 rewrners and morosences ming 
with our seriousness of mind, A. Netsore. 


Bourock (s6r'ok), n. Sorrel [Scotch] 
Hegh, guckeman! but ye hae been cating rewrecér 
instead ao lang Kail. tale, 
Sour-sop (sour'snp), n-. auecu- 
lent frat of Anona nelate * Tels dossly 
allied to the custard-apple. It is of consiil- 


erable sire, often weighin u wars of 2 Ibe. 
Tt is greenish on the outside, and covered 
with prickles; the pulp is white, with a 
Plensant slightly acid flavour,—2 A cross 
crabbed person. 





© lamnonize with: hence, alao, to tend An) now Adonis. Sour-tree (sour'tré),n. Same as Sorrel Tree. 
towards : followed by waro, in, or into. Souring his cheeks cries, * Fie, qa sane Reeve See SORREL. 

inp ss na (Fr. rowpe, a word of Ger- . he make uncasy or less agreeable; to em- Sgur- wood (nom wid), a Bane am Soret 
manic or n; G. «uppe, D. soep, Dan. suppe, rt. iin. Properly the plural of sou, a 
Feel, —soup, roth, &e. Akin euy) Te wer pour biaonieeil’s bese met yg iaab coin, but by some writers used with 
"?, mp) A kind of broth: a sort of fool The qucen rs de Seed, a singular meaning. “Not asous to save me 
ch,chain; é¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 6, Fr.ton; ng, sing; eH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


SOUSE 


from gaol.’ Arbuthnot. ‘Would not hive 
cared a sous.’ Sterne. 

Bouse (sous), ». [A form of sauce (which 
see).) 1. Pickle made with salt; sauce. — 
2. Something kept or steeped in pickle; eape- 
cially, the ears, feet, &c., of swine pickled. 

And he that can rear up a pig in his house 


Hath cheaper his bacon, and sweeter his couse. 
Tusser, 


3. The ear: in contempt. ‘ With souse erect 
or pendant, winks or haws, snivelling.’ ./. 
Fletcher. 
Bouse (sous), v.f. pret. & pp. soused; ppr. 
sousing. 1. To steep in pickle. 
Oil, though it stink, they drop by drop impart ; 
But souse the cabbage with a bounteous arid 


2 To plunge into water. 


They sowsed me over head and ears in water when 
I was a boy. of tdisori, 


Souse (sous), v.i. (Comp. G. sausen, to rush. | 
To fall suddenly on; to rush with speed, as 
a hawk on its prey. 

Jove's bird comes sousing down from upper air. 
ryder 


Souse (sous),». A violent attack, as of a 


bird striking its prey; hence, a blow. Spen- | 
ser. 
Bouse (sous), v.¢. To strike with sudden | 


violence, as a bird strikes its prey. 

The gallant monarch is in arms; 

And hke an eagle o'er his airy tow’rs, 

To souse annoyance that comes near his nest. SA. 
Souse (sous), adv. With sndden violence. 

‘Run souse against his chaps.’ Yow. 

(Familiar. ) 

use, Source fens, sors), nm [Fr. sos, 
under, below ] In arch. a support or under- 


prop. Giilt. 

Souslik (sus/lik), n. A pretty little rodent 
quadruped, the Spennophilus citillus. Sve 
SUSLIK, 

Soustenu, Soutenu (sis’te-ni, s0’te-nii }. 
(Fr., sustained.) In Aer. a term applieil 
when a chief is, as it were, supported by a 
small part of the escutcheon beneath it, of 
a different colour or metal from the chief, 
and reaching, as the chief does, from side 
to side, being, as it were, a small part wif 
the chief of another colour, and supportiig 
the real chief. 

Soutane (su-tan’), n. [(Fr., from L.L. sil- 
tana, from L. stbtus, beneath.) A white 
woollen cassock worn by the Roman Cathwilic 
clergy as an under-garment beneath the 


rochet. 

Souter (st’tér), n. [A. Sax. autere, from L. 
sutor, a shoemaker, from avo, to sew.) A 
shoemaker; a cobbler. [Old English arid 
Scotch. ] 

A conqueror! a cobbler! hang him svsfer! 
Rea, & Fi. 

Souterly (si’tér-li),a. Like acubbler; luw; 
vulgar. (Old English and Scotch. } 

You souterly knaves, shew you all your manners at 
oncet Old play. 
Souterrain t (sdt’ér-an), n. (Fr. See SuB- 
TERRANEAN.) A grotto or cavern unier- 

ground. 

Defences against extremities of heat, as sharte, 
grottoes, or sSunterrains, are necessary preservallics 
of health. A vrbuthnd, 

South (south), n. (A. Sax. «ath, probalily 
for xunth, from sunne, the sun; Icel. sutir, 
sunar, Dan. ayd, sonden,0.H.G. sund, Mail. 
G. atid, south.) 1. One of the four cardinal 
points of the compass, directly opposite to 
the north. The north and south are oppo- 
site points in the horizon, each ninety de- 
grees, or the quarter of a great circle, ilis- 
tant from the east and west. The meridian 
of every place is a great circle passing 
through the north and south points. —2. The 
region, tract, country, or locality lying op- 
posite to the north, or situated nearer the 
suuth point than another point of reckun- 
ne ‘The queen of the south." Matt. xii. 42 
‘The palms and temples of the south.’ Teii- 
nyson.—3. The wind that blows from the 
south. 

When tempest of commation, like the senté 
Borne wuh black vapour, doth begin to melt. SA. 

Bouth (south), a. Situated in the south, or 
in a southern direction from the point of 
observation; lying toward the south; per- 
taining to the south; proceeding from the 
south. ‘When he quieteth the earth by the 
south wind.’ 


Ocean, es 
it. —Sonth Sea Bubble or Scheme, a disas- 
trous financial speculation which arose in 
Enyland in the beginning of last century. 
It originated with the directors of a joint- 
stock company, which, in consideration of 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 








| South (south), ni. 


| Bouthernly (autm'érn-li), ade. 


Job xxxvii. 17. -- The Sauth | 
Sea, a name formerly applied to the Pavitic | 
cially the southern portion of | Bout 


pine, pin; 


142 


certain exclusive privileges of trading to the 

South Seas, offered the government eusier 

terms for the advance or negotiation of loans 

than could be obtained from the general 

public. In 1720 the proposal of the company 

to take over the entire national debt in con- 
sideration of 5 per cent was accepted by the 
Huuwse of Commons, and possessing other 
sources of revenue the directors held out 
promises to the public of paying as much aa 
60 per cent ou theirshares. [t became soon 
apparent that such magnificent promises 
cuubl never be fulfilled, and ina few months’ 
time the collapse came which ruined thous- 
ands, from the chancellor of the exchequer 
down te the pettiest speculutor. 

South (south), adv. Toward the south; from 

the south. 

His regiment lies half a mile at least 

Suuth iecan the mighty power of the king. Sea, 
Such fruits as you appoint for long keeping gather 


romre, Aaron, 


1. To move or turn to- 
wards the south; to veer toward the south. 
2 In aatron. to arrive at or pass the meridian 
of a place; as, the moon souths at nine 

BSouthcottian (south-kot'i-an).n One of the 
folluwera of Joanna Southcott, a religious 
fanatic, who was born in Devonshire in 170. 
She firat pretended to a divine mission, anid 
held herself out as the woman spoken of in 
the bwok of Revelation. In 1814 she an- 
nounced! herself as the mother of the pro- 
mised Shiloh, whose speedy advent she pre- 
dicted. Herdeath, in December of that year, 
did not undeceive her disciples, and the sect 
continued to exist fur many years. 

South-down (south'doun), n One of a 
noted breed of English sheep; mutton from 
this sheep. (See SHEEP.) ‘His curiliest 
salmon declined, hia wonderful soufh-down 
sent away scarcely tasted." Lever. 

South-down (svuth'’doun), a Of or per- 
taining to the South-downs of England; 
as, Soufh-down sheep. 

Southeast (south'ést), n. The point of the 
compass equally distant from the south and 


enst 

Southeast (south’ést), a. In the direction 
of, pertaining to, or coming from the south- 
enst; as, a southeast wind, 

Southeaster (south’ést-r),n. A wind from 
the southeast. 


ér-li, south-ést'érn), a. 
Souther (suu'THer), n. 
Souther (south'ér), m. 

south. 

Southerliness (suTn'ér-li-nes), n. 
being southerly. 
Southerly (sutH‘ér-li), a 


Solder, (Scotch. ] 
A wind from the 


State of 
1. Lying in the 


southerly point,—2. Coming from the south 
ora point nearly south. 

Tam ut revs north northwest: when the wind is 
foutarriy 
Tkrow a hawk from a handsaw, Saad, 

Southern (suTH’érn), a. [A. Sax. efithern, 
from sifher, sith, south SeeSouTH,) 1. He- 
longing to the suuth; situated in the south; 
lying on the south side of the equator; as, 
the sonvthern hemisphere; southern latitudes; 
southern signa; &e.— 2 Coming from the 
south; as, a southern breeze, 

Men's bodies are heavier when sonfhern winds blow 
than when northern, Aaron, 
Southern (suTH'érm), n. Same as Sowfhron. 
Bouthern Cross iy ‘érn kros), am In 
aatron, a emall bright cunstellation Cras) 
in the southern hemisphere, the principa 
stars of which are arranged in the form of 

a cross, 

Southerner (euTH'érn-ér), mn, An inhabitant 
or native of the south, especially of the 
southern states of America. 

Southernliness (suTH'érn-li-nes), n. State 


of being southerly. 
Toward the 
south. 


Southernmost pare ‘érn-mdst), a. Furthest 
toward the south. 

Bouthern wood (sutTn’érn-wid), = A plant 
nearly allied to the wormwood, Artemisia 
Abrotanum. It is fwond in almost every 
cottage garden, and was formerly employed 
in meilicine asa stomachic and stimulant. 
Ree ARTEMISIA. 

gE (south'ing), » 1. Tendency or 

motion tu the south,—2@ The time at which 


the moon or other heavenly body passes the | 


meridian of a plone —, In narig, the differ- 
ence of latitule made hy a ship in eailing to 
the southward, 


ina fair and dry day, and when the wind bloweth nat | 


Southeasterly, Southeastern (south-ést’- | 
Same as Sowthenat, | 


south or in adirection nearly south; as, a | 





SOVEREIGNTY 





Southly + (south'li), adv. Tuward the south; 


southerly. 

Southmost (south’mést), a. Furthest to- 
ward the south. 

Bouthness (south’nes), n. The name gives 
to a tendency of a magnetic needle to poling 
toward the south. 

Southron (sutfH’ron),n. A native or inbab- 
itantofasouthern country or of the southern 
part of a couutry; specifically, a term for- 
ment applied in Scotland tu a native of 
South Britain; an Englishman. 

thsayer.t See Soornmy, 


| Southward (south’wérd), ade. Toward the 


south; a8, to go southward. 

Southward (south’wérd), a. Lying or alte- 
ated toward the suuth; directed towards the 
south. ‘The sun looking with a southward 
eye upon him.’ Shak.— southwerd, the 
southern regions or countries. 

Countries are more fruitful to the southward thay 
in the northern parts. Raiseyh, 
Southwest (south-west’), n. The pvint of 
the compaas equally distant from the soeth 


and west. 
| Southwest (south’west), a. 1. Lying in the 


direction of the southwest; as, a 
country.—2 Coming from the southwest; as, 
a southwest wind. 
Bouthwester (south-west’ér) n 14 
atrong, southwest wind.—2 A 
hat with « flap hanging over the neck, worn 
in had weather. Frequently contracted inte 
Sou'wester, 
Southwesterly (south-west‘ér-li),a 1 Is 
the direction of southwest or nearly 90.— 
2. Coming from the southwest or a polst 
near it; as, a southwesterly wind. 
Southwestern (south-west'érn), a. Is the 
direction of southwest or nearly so; a4, & 
sail a southwestern course. 
Southwestward (south-west’wérd), 6. and 
aie, Towards the southwest. 
Souvenance,t Sovenance t (80've-nans, w- 
ve-nans), ni. [Fr.) Remembrance. Spelled 
aleo Sorenaunee. Spenser. 
Bouvenir (sii-ve-nér), n. (Fr.) That which 
reminds or revives the memory of an 
a remembrancer, a keepsake; as, a soureaw 
of & person; & souvenir of a visit toa place. 
Soverainly,t adv. Aboveall. Chaveer. 
Sovereign (sov’ér-in), a [0.E. aorerais, 
soupereyn, from O.¥r. soverain, Mod.Fr. 
sowrerain; Tt sorrano, soprano; trom LL 
superanta, from L, super, above, over. The 
g seems to have got Into this word froma 
fancied connection with reign. See Sor- 
RAN.) 1. Supreme in power; possessing m- 
pares dominion; independent of and ur 
imited by any other; highest in power: 
hence royal; princely. ‘The remem 
of his most sovereign name.’ Shak. 
None of us who now thy grace implore 
But held the rank of sovereyrn queen before. Dryfen. 
And sovereign law,—that states collected will . . - 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing iL . 
Sir 16". Jonas. 
2. Efficacious in the highest degree; effec- 
tual: said especially of medicines. ‘A aor- 
ereign preservative of God's people." Hooker. 
And telling me, the serereign'st thing on earth 
Was parmacety for an inward bruise. Shak, 
3. Supreme; paramount; excellent: coni- 
matding. ‘Aman of sovereign perts.’ Shak. 
‘Yond same sovereign cruelty.’ Shak. — 
Sovereign etate, a state having the admin- 
istration of its own government, being nut 
dependent on or subject to another power. 
Sovereign (sov’ér-in), n. 1. One who exet- 
cises supreme control; a supreme ruler; the 
pores having the highest poweror authority 
in a state or the like, as a king, queen, em- 
peror, &e.; a monarch. 
Let me kiss my soreretge'’s hand. Shak. 
Hy my sorerriga and his fate l swear. Dryden. 


2 (a) A gold coin current at 22. 6d. from 
the reign of Henry VIIL to that of James J. 
(b) A gold coin of the value of 20e., and 
weighing 125'274 grains Troy, the standard 
of the English coinage at the present day.— 
King, prince, monarch, potentate, 


Sovere t (sov‘ér-in-Iz), v.i. To exer- 
cise supreme authority. 
Nimrod was - 
o the first that SOOREE eee | over mee 
Sover (sow ér-in-li), ade. 
in the highest degree. (Rare. ] 
He was srvevergely lovely in himself. Sayzde. 


Sovereignty (sov‘ér-in-ti), nm 1. The state of 
being a sovereign; the puree power ina 
state; the posseasion of the highest power 


oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


— om 


—. am monte th eid she oe Ue BM ke 


SOVRAN 


acomtroilable power; munarchical | 


Then ‘tis most like 
pewignty will fai upon Macbeth, SAaé. 
minant power or character; supre- 

excellence. Shak.—3 Me- 


(sov'ran), n. and a. Same as Sove- 
. *@ince he who now is sovran can 
wnd bid what shall be right.’ Milton. 
er... thy sorran sentence.” Muil- 
) eeran Blanc... sole sovran of 


. Sax sugu, LG. suge, 
, Mod. D. zeug, . 8Q, 


ps 
sgn Sara (whence son).) 1. The 
a hog kind or of swine.—2 An 
a milleped; the sow-bug.—3. In 
gy. (a) the name given by the work- 
the main channel in the floor of 
me tomers into which the liquid 
5 made to enter. The side 


med pigs, while the metal which 
R aiglr ar se ecat, “<b nee 

e p ig- meta e 
{ metal cast fh this beara: an 
ness of metal —4. A military struc- 
the nature of a movable covered 
idently used in si to cover and 
men who were employed in sapping 
rations. —T'o have, take, or 
or w ) sow by the ear, to 
ion the right (or wrong) person or 
0 come to the right (or wrung) con- 


we wrong sow by theear,. Hudidbras. 


.04 pret. sowed; pp. sowed or soton; 
tag. (A Sax adwan (pret. sedw; pp. 
80 Sc. saw, s00, sawn); Icel ed, Dan. 
. Mien, Goth saian. From same 
sero, saium, to sow (whence sea- 
eed ig from this stem.] 1. To scat- 
eed upon the earth, for the purpose 
th; to t by strewing; as, to sow 
0 cow s. ‘Plant nettles or sow 
' Shak. ‘When to tarn the fruitful 
i when to sow the corn.’ 


wthe Gelds and plant vineyards, which ma 
s of increase. Pa cvil a 
ilectual faculty is a goodly Geld, and it is 
t Ky ib 8 gcodly 


busbandry to sow it with 
Siy M. Hale. 


read abroad; to cause to extend; to 


mate; to propagate ; as, to sow dis- 


sa@lict my Marcia's family, 
= dissension in the hearts of brothers. 


Addison. 
after over; to nkle. *Sowed 
ws the heaven ck as a field.’ 


at To scatter seed for growth and 
lnetion of a crop. 


; thet sew in tears shall reap in Joy. 


cxxvi. 5. 
Lot To sew. 
6’a) n An umbelliferous pisnt 
sdinIndia Itisthe Anethuin Sowa, 
watie seed of which is much used b 
ves in cookery as well as for medi- 


(e/anz), s ; 
sew’ar), x. (Hind) A trooper; a 
i soldier belonging to the irregular 


i) 
eaved goosefoot (Chenopodiuin mu- 
dalled also Hove bone 

ad (sou’bred),n. A plant of the genus 
m the C. europwum, so named 
roots said to be the principal 
Fomuborl a. An lepod 

i gs) n. An ous crus- 
animal; a milleped. 

aa), nm. andt.t. Same as Souse. 
{pienz), n. [Sc. sowen, weaver’s 
the singular. Comp. A. Sax. sect, 
te.) A nutritious article of food 
wu the farina remaining among the 
oata, mach ased in Scotland. The 
led in Scotland seeds), after being 
4 from the oatmeal by the sieve, 
im a considerable portion of fari- 
matter. A quantity of the husks 
d tn water till the farinaceous mat- 
solved, and until the liquid has be- 


logically a more correct | 


), m Another name for | 











| Soymida (eo!-mi'da), n. 
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come sour, The whole is then put into a 
sieve, which allows the milky liquid to pass 
through into a barrel or o her veasel, but 
retains the husks. The starchy matter cra- 
dually subsides to the bottum of the barrel. 
The sour liquor is then decanted off, and 
about an equal quantity of fresh water 
added. This mixture, when boiled, forms 
suwens. In England it is more commonly 
called Aummery. Written also Sowing, 
‘These sowing, that is, fummery.’ Mortimer. 
See where Norah with the sowie comes. Swi/?. 


Sower(s0'ér),n. 1. One who sows or scatters 
seed.—2Z That which sows seed; a sowing- 
machine.—3. One who scatters or spreads: a 
disseminator; a breeder; a promoter. ‘Term- 
lng Paul . . asower of words, avery babbler 
or trifler." Hakewell 

They are the somers of suits, which make the 
court swell, and the country pine. Macon, 

Sower,!. Asore or buck in its fourth year. 
Chaucer. 

Sowing-machine (s6'ing-ma-shén), = <A 
machine for depositing seeds in the soil, 
either aaa. over its surface or in rows. 
Various machines of this kind have been 
contrived. 


Sowins (s4'inz), n. See SOWENS. 


Sowl,! Sowlet (soul), v.¢. (Prov. E. also sole, | 


to pull or haul, to pull by the ears; comp. 
Prov. G. zaweln, to tug, to drag.] To pull 
by the ears; to pull about. 
Hell go, he says, and srede the porter of Rome 

gates by the ears. Sue, 

Sowlet (soul), n. See Sov. 

Sowm (soum), #. and. See next entry. 
S30 ig (soum‘ing). [Sowm is probally 
the same as gun, Sc. sowm, soom, and rowin, 
from A. Bax. rim, room, epace.] A term 
used in Seote law in conjunction with rowm- 
ing.—Sowming and rowming, the term now 
apts to the action whereby the number 
of cattle to be brought upon a common by 
the persons respectively having a servitade 
of pasturage may be ascertained. The cri- 
terion is the number of cattle which each of 
the dominant proprietors is able to fodder 
during winter. <A sown of land is a8 much 
as will prstave one cow or ten sheep, or in 
some places one cow and five sheep; and, 


strictly speaking, to setem the common is to | 


ascertain the several sowms it may hold, 
and to rowm it is to portion it out amongst 
the dominant proprietors. 
Bown (sn), pp. of sow. 
Sowtert (sou'tér), — Same as Sowter. 
Sow-thistle (sou'this-]), » The common 
name of several British species of plants of 
the genus Sonchusa, said to be eaten by awine 
and zome other animals. See SoNncHvs, 
Boy (soi), m. 1. A kind of sauce prepared in 
China and Japan from a vent! bean, the 
fruit of the Soja Awpida. It is eaten with 
fish, cold meat, &c, There are two or three 
qualities of soy, but the Japan soy is reck- 
oned the best.—2 The plant from the seeds 
of which the sauce is prepared. See SoJa. 
Soya rode n. Same os Sowa, 
Boyle} (soil), v.t. To solve. 
Likewise mayest thou sep/e all other tents. 
i yndade. 
le} (soil). mn. 1. Soil,—2 In Aunting, the 
mire in which a beast of the chase wallows: 
the prey. Spenvser. 
Soyled (soild), p. and a. 
feed.) High-fed; pampered, 
Shak. 
[Telugu name.) A 
genus of plants, nat. order Meliacewe, pecu- 
liar to the East Indies. The bark of 5. febri- 
Juga, the rohuna of Hindustan, is a neeful 
tonic in India in intermittent fevers, anil 
has been employed successfully in this 
country in cases of typhus. It is a tall tree 
with paripinnate leaves and ee 
of flowers, and yleldsa strong tim 
also Had wood. 
edt (acind), p. anda. [Fr. soigner, to 
care fur.) Filled with care; alarmed. 
Bozzle (soz'l), v.f. [From eo.) 1. To mingle 
confusedly. [Local.]—2. To spill or wet 
through carelessness; to move about con- 
fusedly or carelessly. (United States. ] 
Spa (sepa). A general name for a mineral 
spring, or the locality in which such springs 
exist; from Spa, a celebrated watering- 
Place in Belgium. 
She bas been as healthy as the German sfc 
Shera n. 
Spaad (epiid), n. [D. spaath, G. spath, spar. ] 
A kind of mineral; spar. 
Space (spas), in. (Fr. expace, from L. spativm, 
space, from root «pa, to stretch; comp. 


‘The fitchew 
and the soyled horse.’ 


panicles 
r. Called 





[See SoTL, vt, to | 


and E. 
Bpacet (spas), vi. 


SPADDLE 


a 


an.) 1. Extension, considered indepen- 
dently of anything which it may contain; 
extension in all directions; extension con- 
sidered in its own nature without regard to 
anything external, or that which always re- 
mains the same and is infinite and immov- 
alle; room: in this sense called absolute 
apace. 


Pure «Aare is capable neither of resistance nor mo- 
Locke. 





tion, 

Making bo attermpt to analyse the notion of sface, 
_. « it will be sufficient for present purposes to sa 
that we know secre as an ability to contain bodies 
am aware that this is no definition properly so called, 
secing that as the words ‘contain’ and ‘bodies’ both 
nel ideas of ce the definition involves the thing 
to be defined, But leaving out as irrelevant all con- 
siderations of the mode in which we come by our 
ideas of space, ancl of bodies as occupying space. it 
will | think be acimitted that the antithesis between 
bodies and an ability to contain bodies truly repre- 
sents the contrast in aur conceptions of the sensible 
non-ego (matter) and the insensible non-ego (space). 

a. me fehl 
2 Any quantity or portion of extension; the 
interval between any two or more objects; 
as, the gpace between two hills or two stars: 
in this sense called relative space. 

A heavy balustrade, ornamented from space to 
space with huge grotesque figures of animals. 

Sir W. Scots. 
4. Quantity of time; duration; also, the in- 
terval between two points of time. ‘Nine 
times the epece that measures day and 
night.” Milton. 

God may defer his judgment for a time, and give a 
people a longer sface for repentance. Tsllotson. 
4. A short time; a while. ‘To satay your 
deadly strife a epace.’ Spenser. (Rare. }—5. In 
printing, (a) the interval between words in 
printed matter, (>) A kind of blank type, 
with a shorter shank than the letter types, 
for separating words.—6. In muste, one of 
the four intervals between the five lines of a 
staff, Spaces are named from the notes that 
occupy them; thus, the spaces of the bass 
staff counting upwards are known as A, C, 
E. ane G; those uf the treble staff, F, A, C, 


To rove; to pace: to 
‘And loved in forests wild to 


roam about. 


space,” Spenser. 
Space (splis v./. pret. & pp. epaced; ppr. 


spacing. To arrange at proper intervals; 
to arrange the epaces in; specifically, in 
printing, to arrange the spaces and inter- 
vale in or between so that there may be no 
glaring disproportion; as, to space a para- 
graph to space words, lines, or letters.— 
o ence oul, to widen the intervals between 
words or lines in a page for printing. 
Spacefult (spis'ly)),a. Wide; extensive. 
apace (epis'les),a. Destitute of space. 


ole ’ 

Space-line (spis'lin),n. In printing, a thin 
piece of type-metal, not so high as type, to 
ut between and increase the width of the 
ines, and for other purposes: generally 
called a Lead. 

Bpace-rule (epis’ril), n. In printing,a fine 
line cast type high, and to any length re- 
quired, used for printing the lines in tabular 
matter. 

Bp (spi’shi-al-li), adv. As regards 
ur with reference to space. Written also 
Spa tially. 

Thing’, sAecta/ly, are either inclusive or co-exclusive. 


Str W’. Hamedten. 

Spacious (spa‘shus), a. (Fr. ieuz; L. 
spatices. See SPacE) 1. Inclosing an ex- 
tended space; vast In extent; wide extended. 
‘A svacious plain outstretched in circuit.’ 
Milton, 

The sfectows firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky. Addison. 
® Having large or ample room; bot con- 


tracted or narrow; roomy; as, a cious 
church, hall, or the like.—Sywn. de, ex- 
tensive, ample, capacious, roomy. 

usly (spi'shus-li), adr. In a spa- 


cious manner; widely; extensively. 
Spaciousness (spa’shus-nes), n. The qua- 
ity of being epacious; largeness of extent; 
extensiveness; roominess. 
The sfertournerr of house was such that it had 
three yalleries, each of them a mile long. Hakewii/, 


Spadassin (spa-dasin), n (Fr., from It. 
spida,a sword, from L. Wl a broad flat 
instroment, a broad pointless sword.) A 
swordsman; a bravo; a bully. 

Bull ford , ‘tfadassins’ of that . yen 
swaggering; Se iadaed they can hé had for’ tribe 
mane y. Carlyie. 

Bpeddle (spad'l), n. (Dim. of spade.} A little 
spade, 

Others destroy ncles with a sfaddle, waiting in the 
mornings and evenings for them. Mortimer, 





mB, ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; J, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SPADE 


8 (spad), an. 
an. and Sw. epade 


Latin come also It. spade, Sp. cepada, Fr. 
épie, a sword.) 


and having a stout handle, adapted te 


used with both hands and one fuot.—T'e eal! 
@ spade a xpade, to call things by their 


proper names even thougli these may seem 


a little coarse; to speak plainly and without 


mincing matters. ‘To call a ¢pade a spade, 
a bawd a bawd.’ John Taylor. 


Ihave learned to call wickedness by its own terins: 


a fip a ty, and a sAude a spade. nt Aw, 


2. One of the four suits of cards, from the 
spade-like figures on cach of the cards uf 
the suit: in this sense used in the plural, 
though the singular may be useil for a single 
card of the suit; as, to lead spadey, or to leas! 
aapade. ‘The figure was originally designed 
to represent the head of a pike; but the 
naine is, perhaps, derive! directly from 
Spanish fe aah sword—these cania among 
the epenleh bearing the flyure of a sword.’ 
rich. 

Spade (spad), v.¢. To dig with a spade: or 
to pare off the sward of Jani with a apade. 

Spade (spad), n. A hart three years old 

pritten alsu Spaid. 

Spade (spa), n. [L spado,a eunuch) 1. A 
eunuch.—2. A gelded beast. 

8 bayonet (phd 'ba-on-eth n. A broad- 

laded bayonet which may be used for dig- 
ging shelter holes or rifle-pits. 

8 bone (spAd’bén), n. The shoulder- 
lade; the seapnia. 

Spadeful (spad’fyl), n. As much aa a spade 
will hold. 
pade-guinea (spaid’yi-né), ». A guinea 
with a spade-formed shield bearing the coat 
of arins on the reverse. 

Spade-handle (spad-han’dl), mu. In mach. 
a pin held at both ends by the forked end 
of a connecting-rod. Goudrich. 

Spade-husbandry ( spid‘huz-banid-ri), mn. 

mode of cultivating the soil and improv- 
ing it by meana of deep diguing with the 
spade instead of the subsoil-plough. 

Spade-iron (spad'i-¢rn), n. ln her. the term 
ai to denote the iron part or slioeing of a 
spade. , 

8 ceous (spa-dish’us), a. [L. epadicews, 
trum xpadiz, a light red colour.) 1. Of a 


light red colour, usually denominated bay. | 


Sir T. Browne.—2. In bot. said of a sort of 
aggregate flower, having a receptacle com- 
mon tu many flurets, within a spathe, as in 
palms, Dracontium, Arum, Kc. 
Spadicose (spa‘di-kés), a. In bef. growing 
an the ee (spa-dil att’ya), 
padille padilio (spa-dil’. epa-dil'yd), n. 
[Fr. epadille, Sp. expadilla, dim, of expada. 
See SPaApE.] The ace of epades at ombre 


and quadrille. 
spading (spid’ing), n. The operation of 
igzing with a spade; the operation of par- 


iny off the surface or 
sward of grass land 
by means of the paring 
spade with an intent to 
burn it, and thus im- 
prove the Jani. 


FS} (spa’diks), n. 
(L.} In bot. a form of 
the inflorescence of 


plants, in which the 
flowers are closely ar- 
ranged round a fleshy 
radius, and the whule 
surrounded by a large 
leaf or bract called a 
spathe, as in palms and 
arums. See cut INFLOR- 
ESCENCE. 

Spado (spi'dd), n. (L.] 
1. A castrated animal; 
a gelding.—2 In ciril 
law, one who from any canse has not the 
power of procreation; an impotent person. 

Spadroont (spa-dron’), n. 
padon, It. spadone. See SPADE | A cut-and- 
thrust aword, lighter than a l)roadsword. 





@, Spathe, and *, Spa- 
dix of ra mtuvmds- 
lire, 


Spae (spa). r.iand¢@ (A Scandinavian word; | 


cel. apd, Dan. spaae, to foretell; comp. G. 
apthen, to look; L. specio, to see.] To fore- 


tell: to divine; to forbode; as, tu epae one's | 


fortune. (Scotch.) 

Spac-man (spa’man), n. A prophet; a di- 
viner; a soothaayer. [Scotch] 

Spaer (spacer), n. One who epaes: a fortune- 


Fate, fiir, fut, fall; mé, met, her; 


(A. Sax. apadu; LG. D. 
» Teel. epadi, G. apaten, 
borrowed from L. spatha=(Gr. spathé, any 
broad blade of wood or metal. Frum thie 


1. An instrument for dig- 
ging or cutting the ground, provided with 
abroad blade of iron, witli a culting eclge, 

ve 


(Fr. and Sp. es | 
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teller, ‘A spaer o' poor folk’s fortunes. 
Blackivood's Mag. 
Spae-wife (epi'wif), n. 
teller. (Scutch. ] 
aiaay reciambared that Annaple Bailyon windered 
through the country as a beyyar and fortune-teller, 
Or wyAnemin fe, aur JP, Score, 


| 









A female fortune- 


alchemical. 
Sp ‘ict (spa-jirik), n. A chemist, cape- 
clally one devoted to alchemical pursuits. 


who pretended to account for the changes 
which occur in the human body in health 
aod disease, in the same manner as the 
chemists of their day explained those of the 
inorganic kingdom. 
Bpahee, Spahi (spa‘hé, spi’hi), mn. (Turk. 
ately Per. sipoiee, Bee SEPOT.] 1 One 
of the Turkish cuvalry. The Spadia were 
disbanded, along with the Janissaries, in 
1830,.—2. A native Algerian cavalry-soldier 
in the French army. 
Spaid (pad), i. A hart three years old. 
Spail (spl), e.f. [See SPALK.] In mining, 
tu break wp, 45 ore, into small pieces for the 
Purpose of easi 
rock. Written also Spale. 
Spail (spal) nu. Achip, See SPALE. 
Spairge (sparj), v.t. (Fr. avperger, from L. 
spargo, tu scatter, to besprinkle.] To dash: 
as, to epairye water; to bespatter by dashing 
any liquid; to sully by reproach. [Scotch ] 
Spait (spit), a. See SPATE 


Spake (spiik), One of the forms of the pre- 
terite o ak, the other, and more com- 
monly used fourm, being «poke. 


Still she spate on, and still she sAade nf power. 

| J eMAVEN, 

Bpake-nes (spaik'net), 1. Anet for catching 

Taba. 

5 therlum (spal'a-ké-thé’ri-um), n 
(Ur. spalaz, spolakes, mole, and thérien, a 
wild beast.) An extinct genus of mole-like 
insectivorous marsupials, founded by Owen 
on the teeth and jaw-bones found in the 
dirt-beds of Purbeck, Dorsetshire. , 

Spalax (spal‘aks),n. [Gr.,a mole] A cenus 
of rodent animals of which the Spaler 
fyphive or slepez may be taken as the type. 
See SLEPEZ. 

8 (spal), nm, 

rov. G. ¢pellen, to eplit. Akin epelk, spalt, 
split) Achipor splinter of wood. [Seotch.] 

Spale (spal) rt. In mining, (a) to inflict a 

ne upon for breach of some rule of the 
mine. (6) Same as Speril, 

Spall (spal), rt 
SPALE, SPAIL. 

Spall (spal). m. 

ma hy a Me opel (OF iat 
pall, Spalle (pal), = Fr. expaule, It. 
spalla, the shoulder, from L xpath, 
spetula, a dim. of spafha, a broad flat 
wonlen instrament. See SPADE.) The 


Bpalt (spalt),n [See SpaALe.) A whitish 
ealy mineral, used to promute the fusion 
ede It), a. [Akin to spl Iie, 
spalt), a. [Akin to eplif, wr, xe. 
1.4 Brittle; linlile to break or split’ | {Local} 
Of all oke growing in England, the park olbe is the 
Awinshed. 
2 Frail; clumsy; heedJess: pert. [Local. 
tispalt)efandii | Dan. «pale, to split. 
@ SPALE.] Tosplit off, as chips from tim- 
ber. [Provincial English. ] 


ithe measure); Icel. spina, Dan. spand, D. 
span, G. spanne, the measure of a span, all 
from verb sivnifying to extend, to stretch, 
to measure, seen in A. Sax. and 0. 4.G. span- 
nan, to clasp, join, measure, span, prohably 
also in L. epatiam, space; Gr. spad, to draw. 
In sense 6 the worl seems to come directly 
from the D. span, a span or yoke, the origin 


of the thumb to the end of the little finger 
when extended; nine inches; the eighth of 
a fathom.—2. A short space of time. 

Life's but a saan; Dll every inch enjoy. FurguAar. 
Fur, indeed, ‘tis a sweet and peculiar pleasure 


Toa pomene but a sen of the hour uf leisure 
In elegant pure and aerial mlods ATraer, 


3S. In @areh. an imaginary line across the 


opening of an arch or roof by which Ita ex- 
tent is catimated: the spread or extent of 





Span (span). [A. Sax. «pan, eponn,a span | 


being the same.) 1. The space from the end | 


an arch between its abutments.—4. Nawtl.a | 


shoulder. Spenser, (Old English and Scotch. | | 


ioftest, apd far more .Ar/t and bickle than the hedge | 


separating it from the | 


[D. spell, ao chip: O. and | 


In mavonry, a chip driven 


Tu split; to splinter. See 


5 c,} Spagyricalt (spa-jir'ik. apa-jir’- | 
ik-al), a (Fr. spagirigne, formed from Gr. 
epad, tu draw, to separate, and ayeiré, to 


assemble, to bring together.) Chemical or | 


5 tt (spaj‘ir-ist), 7%. 1. A chemist or | 
bth 2. One of a sect of physicians 


pine, pin; note, vot, move; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; 


SPANDREL 


rope fastened at both ends so that a p 
chase may be hooked to its bight Alm 
double rope, having thimbles attached: 
twixt its two parts, and used as a fair-lew 
for ropes —5. A pair of horses; a yokes 
animals;ateam. It is generally applied 
America to a pair of horses of nearly { 
same colour, and otherwise nearly ali 
which are usually harnessed side by sh 
In South Africa it is applied generally 
other animals than horses, as tu a yoke 
oxen, 

Span (span), v.t. pret & pp. spanned: py 
ppmesiany, 1. To ueamare ty the hand a 

16 fingers extended, or with the fings 
encompassing the object: as, to span opm 
or distance; to span a cylinder.—2 Tome 
sure or reach from one side of to the othe 
as, a bridge spans the river. 

This soul doth gaan the world. Meriert 

The rivers were sfanned by arches of solid my 
sony. Prec, 
3. Naul. to confine with ropes; as, to 
the Lbooms.—4. To shackle the legs <n 
horse; to hobble. [Local] _ 

Span Gran), nf: To be well matched ir 
running in ess; a8, the horses span well 

rant Sak of 
Pan (span), pre ayrin. 

Spanzmia (spa-né'mi-a), a (Gr. qpanis 
scurcity, and Aaima, blood.] In pathd 
apc of bloud: that condition of the blod 
in which its solid constituents are dim 
ished. Written also Spanemy. 

Spanzmi ¢, 5 Nnemic (spa-né'mik), a. 
med. relating to Saceenias having te 
quality of ay Se ing the blood. 
Ppanzwzmic, Spanemic (spa-né'mik),a A 

medicine having the power, real or fancied, 

of im pa ence the blood. 
(span'sel), nm. ([A. Sax. spannan, to 

oin, and al, a rope, a fastening.) A! 
to tie a cow or a horse's hind- [ ] 

Bpancel (epin’sel), ot pret. & pp 
ecHled; ppr. spancelli 
To tie the legs of a hor 
or cow with a mp 

fiaxe 


for a 
fore and hind leg of the 
near side fettered iy 
means of felterlock fa- 





Spancelled. img to the ends da 
atic! 

Span-counter (spau’koun-tér), a Andi 

game thus played: one threw a countera@ 


the ground, and another tried to hit it wih 
his counter, or to get it near enough forkim 
to span the space between them and touch 
both the counters. In either case he wa; 
if not, his counter remained where it fel 
and became a mark for the first player, md 
80 alternately till the e waa won. Called 
also Span-furthing, Span-feather. 

Tell the king, from me, that for his father's ake, 
Henry the Fifth, in whose time boys went 
cater for French crowns, | am cootest 
Feige. 


Spee-cone (span’dogz), n. pl. A 
1ooks or bars, with 1 et oy 
linked together and to gra Le 


the fangs of the extended ends 
into the log. 
Bpandrel (span'drel), mn. [Old forms 

re, yplaundrel, from O.Fr. explo . 
level, plane, lay even. See Espianape) 


In areA. the irregular triangular space cot 
prebended between the outer curve of & 





trados of an arch, «a horizontal line draw 
from its apex, and a perpendicular Line fre 
ita springing; also, aspace on a wall, belwee 
the outer mouldings of two arches, and 

horizontal line, or string-course, above then 
likewise between similar mouldings and U 
line of another arch rising above, and bh 
closing the two. In Gothic architecture 
spandrels are usually ornamented with tr 
cery, fo , ec. ton —S uti 
a wall built on the extrados of an arch fi) 
ing in the spandrels. 


ti, Sc. abune; 





5, Se. fey. 


[A. Sax. spanu, spana, 


Ls ve | 
al and Sco 
(panne tal. n. ret as Spana- 
erm, See SP (span fir- 
1), n. See SPAN-COUNTER. 
pang),n (See SPANGLE.] As le 


¢ ornament; a thin piece of metal 
material * Glittering 


To spangle; to set with 
om velvet espang’d with 


vt 


a 


& 


tospan.] To leap; 


eee 
the 5 


[Dim of spang, a 
, 4 buckle, | St 


: 


Let the splendour fall 
mg all the happy shores. Franyren. 
ipang’'¢!),c.i To glitter; to glisten. 
uaa 5th a m Ove who or that 


~ tl Of or pertaining to | 
‘OF spangles; resem or con- 
spangies ; glittering ; tening. 


i 5 me Keats” | 

(span None. native leat 
Fee 

ache A atte § ish dog, — 


from fT vs- 


an} Th a ites ebaeh wiser anol 
net breeds of the canine 
eekar lace cabaiel Their distin- 
ee long and full ea ane 
~y ong an ears, hair 
and tifully ‘w , particu. 
of Sie eae tall one and Ri hinder parts 





pleas ee teat, 
a nowek wean. | 





| upwards of 300 yeara A 
| made into thread in 
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fawning submisaiveness ; hence, a mean, | | 
ing, fa person. 


Tam your spate! : and, Demetrius, 
rhe pane ton beus mel oa favre ah Wok SAmk, 


ee s el), a. et ee a fawn- 
Ban \ pe ho Mean; 8 cringing. 
Selene yoo | courtesies, and base spaniel 

a | T ‘ hee to cringe; 

to be mee chneguioue thucin hill. ols 
~~ follow like n 


Spaniel ( "yel), v.t 
nee g, ihe hearts hearts that spaniel'd me at 


Sponiel-tike, the peor oe epoxies ty love, 
The more it grows and Sha é. 
Spanish (span'ish), a. "Pertaining to oe 
ees nee pan "iat ) ™ The language of 


~bayonet ( Span sb Sh ah <8), n. 


ies of Yucca, 

in Central A ca, having very 
inted rigid 1 ne. 

- black pees ae) A soft 

ack, prepared by burning cork, used in 


ting. 

| painting sh-broom ( an‘ish-brim),a. A plant 
Lary the genus Spartium, the wi pean pean It 
has been cultivated in Brit gardens for 
fibre is ob- 
twigs, which is 
uedoc, and into 
spanish- Sn own (epan’ish oe 2, A - 
& -broun), nm. <A spe- 
cies of earth used in gerarn, having a dark 
reddish-brown colour, which depends upon 

the sesquioxide of iron. 
-burton (span'ish-bér-ton), nm. See 


CRTON, 
-chalk ~chalk (span'ish-chgk),n. A variety 
“= steatite or aialees , ob fron 
A 0 in Spain. 

-CTese ps (spars -kres),m <A species 
of ent of the genus Lepidium @. 
scardmennety Lowdon. 

(epan‘ish-elm), m An ever- 
tree of Mexico and the West Indies, 
velding a a tough en wood of a fine grain 


tained from the macerate 


Cordia abe Har ia). 
Ferreto (apa labs fer: ra'té), m A 
reddish brown, otitained by calcining 


copper = | sulphur together in closed cru- 


an 
sh-Ay (spanish, n, A coleopterous 
inch | and of pit PA colo awit 
th OTE, fi green ur, Ww 
Hoch black legs and a used in vesi- 
catories or compositions for raising blisters. 
Bee CADSR ARIE 
tpanish “Eras), n Same as 


ish-jas), nm. The ex- 
uorice, Glycyr- 


ee eee (span'ish-mos),n. See Ban- 
BA-HISPANICA. 
Bpanish-nut (span'ish-not), a A bulbous 


8 
pad the root of the 


| Plant, the Mor@a Sisyrinchium of the south 


of Euro tnt hes 
a aya f= 

to (Con a? who B 
“red (#pan‘ish-red), 
| "eeeesnbline venedlan red, 


ti-té),n The 
per 

An ochre, 

bet alightly yel- 


aweet- 


| | spaniel: IMice (epan’ yel-lik),a. Like a spaniel. | 


SPAR 





#f. Spanker, 


aft sail set upon the mizzen-mast of a ship 
or barque, the top extended by a gaff, the 
foot by a boom. It is also called the Mizzen. 
3. A tall Pitee anything larger than com- 
mon. [Collog 

Colloq. j 


ee Ae eee ing; 


—2 Stout; large; considerable; 


[Collog. ] 
Waa sent the ponernene ower with a a rate char- 
eek are jag present Caliiner, 


panking breeze, a strong 
fooriaes (span'les), a a. Timakie of being 
spanned or measured. 
ye span‘long). a, Of the length of 
Spanner ér), wT dinates aes t spans. 
Ht rT), Ti @ toa — 
+ The eek of a fusee or carbine, or the 
fusee ftself,—8. A screw-key; an iron instru- 
ment the manner of a lever for 
tightening up the nuts upon screwe—4 A 
cross brace.—6, In a marine steam ne, 
the lever of parallel soiree! o rod which 
connects the jointed rods wi radius- 
bar. Also, in some of the eee engines, 
the hand-bar or lever by which the valves 
were moved for the admission and shutting- 
off of the steam. 


Span-new (span'ni (0.E. spannewe, 
ERNE, Teel. =)* nin, span-new, lit, 
rom ePOn OF apn, 


chip-new. splinter-new, 
thr ts eg or splinter; Icel. apd, 

& span, a ¢ allusion to work fresh 
from the hands of the workman; so Dan, 
splinterny, lit. splinter-new. See also SPICK- 
AND-SPAN.] Quite new; bran-new; fire-new. 

log I pot totally a sfam-nem gallant, 
it for the choicest eyet Bean, & Fi. 


Spannishing. n. [O.Fr. espanowissement, 

nowasement, from L. erpande—ez, 

out, “and. pando, tos va The blow of a 
onaunt 


flower. 

Span-plece — ‘In arch. the 
cullar- beam. pt pan pes) s 

Span-roof ( ‘Tot, mn In arch. a namo 
sometimes given to the most common aon 
ing which is formed by two inclined 





lower and warmer. i =v in contradistinction toa ‘dd on 
Spanish-soap span‘ish-s6p),u. See CASTILE- an-o roo. 
ones v), Span-saw Gran’). * A stane-shw, rh 
-whi n‘ish-whit Origin- -worm (span'wérm), fn. name 
8p. ly, a tk raph from Speier us in quently given in the United States to cater- 
painting at present, a pigment prepared liars of moths of the family Geomctridm, 
rom chalk which has been separated in an | Of which the canker-worm is an example, 
I impalpable form by washin from their appearing to measure the ground 
~ anish - (ipa ih -wind-las), n. | &tep by step as they proceed. Called also 
i) ree gr gga “used n ahi or setting u Looper. 
1, or black on the face and breast, rigging, &c. It consists of a wooden Sollee (spite, mn. [A, Sax. sper, sperratin, a 
iepotovereacheye The English | about which a rope ia wound, having an cima me.) In mineral a term enm- 
asuperior and v ry pure breed; | tron bolt inserted in its bight for heaving loyed to include a great number of crys- 
ugh the name spaniel would seem | the roller round. Enllized, y, and some metallic sub- 
)a Spaniah origin, it is most pro s pangk), v.t [Probably from span. stances, which easily break into rhomboidal, 
eer It was much used in the = (P apang for epan. | To strike with cubical, or laminated fragments with pol- 
to start the game. The the open hand; to sla ished surfaces, but without regard to the 
andel or King Charles's dog (Canixz K (spangk), ni. _. sounding blow with ingredients of which they are composed. 
agg Ry RH pan to exprosa'the constituent Parte as well as 
toe Ms ong | spangk), v.¢. [From span (which see express the constituen we 
on-dog (Cont leoninus) are also mp. (ane - bn Migs ae te wore irr the figure; as, for instance, calcareous sper, 
esof spaniel. The water-spaniels, | quick lively step between a trot and a| Jlwor-spar, gypscous spar, adamantine spar, 
emall, differ from the common ral op; to move yuickly and with elasti- | /celand-epar,d&c. Among mivers, the term 
im the Spring of their coats, | (jt spar is frequently used alone to express any 
the ag pao nsities of | ane gentleman ina natty gig. witha high-trot- | bright crystalline substance, but in miner- 
d dog ehunting | ting horse, came sfantiny towards us over the com- ane, strictly speaking, it ia never so em- 
Gettovutaen. Spaniels possess | "on. Thacteray. 
re of intelligence, affection, and | Bpanker (epang’kér), n. [From spang, a spar ( (spir), n. [0.E. eparre, Icel. eparri, 
which qualities, combined with | spangle. See SPaxc.e.] 1.1 A small copper ome. , ispar, drafter; .eparre, a rafter; 
dy, make them highly prized as | coin. Sir J. Denham.—2 A gold coin. -H.G, sparro, Mod, G. sparren, o beam, a 
.—2 Used os an emblem of (Provincial English. bar.) A long piece of t uber of no great 
éh, Sc. loch; g,90; J, fob; 6, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, (Ain; w, wig; wh, whig; rh, arure.—Seo Ker. 
iV. 148 
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thickness: a plece of suwed timber; apole: | 64. To forbear to inflict or impose upon; to | somewhat resemble the hes in form, th 
how chietly technical or local; ajacom- | withhold from. : generally of an ovate form am 
mon rafter of a roof, as distingu shed from SAare my sight the pain covered with large hehe, pcb = fin i 
the petneipel r rafters. (b) Nawt. along beam: Of secing what a world of tears it cost you. single, is not protected any scales, any 
rafts. “te iTha tant or jib of a derrick; ane Ashe ener apy tc peer ad toral and ventral fins are charp-poltited: ta 
of the elevated inclined timbers which form | “NZS NE OS"™Pa.. ete ‘| tail-tm notched. The gill-cover is is shining 
sheers for the masting and ting of “spore ter sr Mage necessSrY | and has no proper . or denticulations 


vessels, (dd) The bar of a gate. 
Spart fone f vt. aaa & pp. sparred; ppr. 
Sparring. opt rran, sparriin, to 
har, to ‘unk iit. be to t with a spar. See 
the noun. Sperr is another form.] To bar; 
to shut, close, or fasten with a har. 


Calk your windows, spar up all your doors. 


A. "Fosusron. 
Spar (spar), r, fo pret. kid PP sparred ; ppr. 
eparring, bat It. 8 rare), to 
ig out the hind -1 oobi kick, from L. 
ez, out, and perer, te toned ain "to 

(which see). e word was originally Beil 
in cock-lighting, sparring being the com- 
mencement of a cock-fight.} 1. To rise and 
strike with the feet or epurs:; said of cocks. 
A young cock will sfur at his adwersary before his 

Spurs dre grown. teoilhert IP dite, 


2 To move or flourish the fista in front of 
the body, as in boxing; to move the arma in 
a way suitable for immediate attack or de- 
fence; to fight with boxing-gluves; to box. 


“Come on,’ sald the cab-driver FFP AWA 
ike concicunck. aaa crn 


3. To quarrel in words; to dispute; to wran- 
ober epee In boring, (a) a prelimi 
spiir), 4. In 7, (a reliminary 
motion or flourish of the partially bent arms 
in front of the body; a movement in which 
the boxer is prepared to act offensively or 
defensively. (0) A bozing-match; a contest 
with boxing-gloves. 
“Oh, oh! cried out Murray, en ber room at 


the moment, and Ruby faced out an bs a Sper 
with him. af, 


Bparable bya aA n. iGneatiin of spar- 
rive-bill, from the en ie A kind of nail 
driven into the ealen of shoes and boota,— 
Sparable tin, a Cornish name for small crys- 
tals of tin-stone, from thelr imaginary re- 

evnares v2 bee nny of nr. rr" 
ate spar’a-drap), ™m [ cere- 
eluth. - 


ppent rays, arin aieeeT paced 


Sparble! (spar'bl), 0. [O.Fr. esparpiller, to 
aearias] To disperse; to scatter; to rout. 

Spartdeck ( splrdek).1. Nawt. a term some- 
what loosely applied, though properly sig- 
nifying a temporary deck, consisting of spars 
supported on beama, laid in any part of a 
vessel. Jt also means wr quarter - deck, 
gangways, and forecastle of a deep-waisted 
veasel, and is applied to the upper entire 
deck of a double-banked vessel without an 
open waist, 

Spare (spar), v.t pret. & pp. spared; ppr. 
aparing. [A. Sax. igo Teel. and Sw, 
spard, Dan. sapere, G. and D, eparcn, to 
spare, Same root as L. pareo (for spared), 
to spare.) 1. To use Srugally: not to le pro- 
fuse of; not to waste; to dispense cautiously, 


The rather will I sfare my praises owns —— 
knowing him is enough. 


Thow thy Father's thunder didse nor aise 


Afton, 
2 To part with without inconvenience; to 
do without; to nee with, “Nor can we 
apare you long.’ ryden. 


1 could have better sfared'a better man. SAak, 


3. To omit; to forbear: to withhold; to re- 
frain from; as, we might have epared this 
toll and expense. 


Be pleased your politics to sfarr. JDrypaen, 


In this sense often with an infinitive as ob- | 


ject. 
To plock and eat my fi I sAered’ not, Milton, 
Bot, if thog sAure to fing xcalibor, 
I will arise and slay thee with my hands. 
Trumyson. 


4. To use tenderly; to treat with wir mere 
or forbearance: to forbear toa t, punish, 
or destroy. ‘Spare us, good Losd 
Prayer. 


My husband is thy friend; for his sake aners Neen 


6. To hold in reserve for the use of another; 
tu give; ty afford; to grant; to allow 


My youth can better sfare my blood than you, 


Where an 


owe did never apare 
One breath of 


fd and temp'rate air. 
Kanconr ron, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


SPA RGER, 
B 


aaa cup with 





pine, pin; 


carce of his “eet charge be bestowed Me ver’ 


L To live roger a 
: not tu Spe or 
ly ‘host and more spar- 


and serving of 


Spare (spiir), v.é. 
monious or f 
profuse. ‘A piewat 
tiny wuest." 
Who af some ft spend, at others stare, 
Divided between carelessness and care. Pape. 


2 To use mercy or forbearance; to forgive; 
to be tender; as, strike and do not spare. 
Spare re (spi), a. [A. Sax sper, moderate, 

ri (in comipounds), spare, re- 
seesen. See the verb.) 1. Scanty; not plen- 
tiful or abundant; as, a spare et.—2 Par- 
slmonious; chary;, sparing. 
He was spore but discrect of speech, Carrm, 


&. Over and alove what is nec ; which 
may be dispensed with; not wanted; super- 
finous; as, 1 have no spore time on my 
hands. ‘If that no spere clothes he had to 
give.” Speuser.—4. Held in reserve; not 
required for present use; used in an emer- 


mency; a8, a re anchor: a spare bed.— 
6. Lean; wanting flesh; meagre; thin. *Too 
apare of flesh." Bas. opr hey 


at D give me the sfarr men, and spare me the forge 


a. oat [Provincial English. ]}—Srv. Scant, 
bh ae, superfluous, lean, meagre, 


nm. 1. Moderation; restraint. 
Sees Seeerree eee 
"Dh situa failed us though we made gd apert 
= preg ls. Beg in a gown or scbceast A 


parame § (spartyl), a. Sparing; chary. 
minfax. 


parefulness} (spair'ful-nes), 1. The qual 
of being spareful; sparingness. Sir 


ney. 
Sparely (spir'li), adv. Ina spare manner; 
sparingly. Afilten. 


PDEPOTLESE Ke (oerinee), n. State of being lean 


= thin; 
(spat), n. One that spares; one 
t avolds unnecessary expense. 
FR t far from profusion, and yet ter 
iicmacunn et re 


Sparerib (sparril), m (Spare, an, and 
rib.) The piece of a hog taken from the 
side, consisting of the rile with little flesh 
itl tee 


Spargani mE ‘ni-um), 7. roe Gr. 
ion, a fl 


i frye because of the ribbon- 
ike avea J A genus of plants, nat. order 
Typhaces, The species are monecious, and 


the flowers are arranged in dense spherical 


heads; the leaves are linear, These plants 
are found commonly in ditches and marshes 
of the northern bemisphere, Three of them 
are common in Great Britain, where they 
are known by the name of Aur-reed. 
n-d-sis), nm, [This 


Sparganoas spar’ ga 
word should be «, eae from Gr. spargad, 


to swell to bursting. Sparganosis prop 
means @ wrapploe in swaddlin -clo 
ln pathol, extreme distension of t 
by milk. Dunglisun. 


rly 
es.) 
breasts 


Pparge dirj), vt. [L. to sprinkle. 
dee phaerkt Todadh orepeukie: anor 


water upon ina shower of small drops. 5ee 


sparge, to sprinkle, and faci, to make. ] 
The act of sprinkling. 

The operation was performed by aharey ition in 
4 proper time of the moon. Sway. 
parger (epirj'ér), 1 A nkler; usually, 

a perforated li ik ora pipe with a 
perforated nozzle: used for damping paper, 
clothes, &c.; specifically, a copper cylinder 
ee BP by hrewers for dashing or sprin 

conamonds. 


Spar-hawk (spiir’hak), n. A sparrow-hawk. 


Sometimes the sAar-Aamt wheeld along, frempron, 


Spar-hung (spirhung), a. Hung with spar, 


as a Cave. 

Sparida (spi'ri-dé), n [L. eparwas, the 
gilt-head, and Gr. Pilea Aibenee A family 
of acanthopterygious, teleostean fishes, of 
which the genus Sparus is the type. They 


note, not, mive; tiabe, tub, byll; 


on + (spir-jé-fak’shon), n. [L. | 





Gilthead (ClrgyrepArys aurafa). 


The teeth are sometimes acute, and some- 
times bread and rounded, and adapted fox 
crushing the shells of Mollusca and Cros. 
tacea, upon which these Mshea chiefly feed. 
The palate is toothless, and the mouth nog 
protractile. The Sparids are mostly inhalj- 
tantsof warm climates. They are ted 
some of them highly —— British ez- 


amples are the Ch an. 
\CPiprar Cao. 


raia) a aoe tage 


dontus eI 
Ronde pnd oe shes ‘s-head of North 
Rroetica th ovia) belong to this 

Sparing (sparing), a. 1. Scanty; | 


Of this there is with you sfor/ey memory of nme 


2 Spare; not abundant; abatemious. 


Good air, solitary groves, and youtse ens ofthe abn 
cient to make you fancy 
of the desert. 


3. Saving; parsimonious; chary. 


Virgil being 80 very 4A rr of his rwonds, aed 
ing $0 much to be imagined od ter the Phat myles 2 
be translated as he ought pt modern tongue. 


4. Willing to pity and spare; m 


St oe — 
Sparingly (spar’ing-li), ade. In 0 sparg 


d b 
acan aeae e 


Commend but sAarcegdy whom thou dos love. 
Sir 7. Denham 
(c) Abstinently; moderately. 

Christians are obliged to taste even the inecust 
Pleasures of life but sturtaygéy. Gerber. 
(@) Seldom; not frequently. 

The morality of agrave sentence affectel by Loca 
is more sfaringdy used by Virgil Diyala. 
(¢) Cautiously; tenderly; with forbearan® 

Touch this faring ty, as ‘twere far off, Shel. 

Ying-nes), n. The q 
of being ae es as, (a) wren ye 
of liberality. "The sparingne phon, 
Dr. H. More. & tn ead om 


oe is as L. sparygo, to & , te 


ot In meanings 4 and 6 = 
He es a comp. Icel. 
L A sma eae ef of Sire of 
iPnitod No eaten which is emitted fem 
bodies in combustion. 


Man is bor unto trouble as the shasta! 87 


2. A small Shlucc oe ices kab hs 
sparkle. 


AlthehaRtwinkied kh diamond sperie. Tenn 
3. Asmall portion of anything active or vivid, 
that which, likes 5 tpt may be kindled into 
fame ore Shak. «park of life be yet 


Ny i ‘thete.@ dite cle ng 
some sfarés of bright knowledge. , 
4a showy, guy man. ‘The fine 
sptrke and cleanest beaux." /*rior.—i. ! 
lover; a gallant; a beau.—Electric spar 

Spa x ean «& 1. To emit pans 
v. ‘o € 
ire: to to sparkle. ‘Her “en! epark a 
stars." P. Fletcher.—2 To pas the spar 


or gallant. ‘A sure sign t his mast: 

was courting, or, aa Set Ree: rikchy 

within.’ . Irvi: _ 

park- condenser ( sary ts nape a 1 
1, In elect. ioe Uhaving a glass 

in which a spark may be — 

battery connections. It used for barn 


“oll, pound; ti, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 
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‘obtaining the spectra of guses,and | in which they will occasionally en in t n. [Icel. spartha.} An axe or 
ied to isolate the a ere in| troops when excited npon some difference epartina pantrv af the 
e experiment is condncted; also to | of opinion arising out of questions of love partion per -ti'nn), 1. (from Gr. mip pl pel 1 
he experiment to take place inan | or nest-property, their faniillarity, not to Tope made from broom.] A 
tre of any required cor rove nha or say impudence, and their voracity, are fa- Brith plants stricta and 9 alternifutia, are are 
-2 A means of carrying aw Jlar to all. They often do great injury to age known by the name of cord- 
ocomotive chimney to a A te the cornfields, but they alao do great ser- e first is a remarkably stiff ond 
ey are extinguished. vice to the in destroying gruba, rigid. plant, growing in muddy salt marshes 
‘ér), m= Acontrivance, used | caterpillars, &c., in spring and in the early | on the and south-east consts of Eng- 
Saye ved fana), the only Peer species, in also | Spaxttom (epir'sht-am),n. (From 6 
o ng onl er es, tm -T1M ), "1. ™m Gr. 
age of Preah Cutie’ Called also Spark- | very wide ly buted. It very closely re- | ton, co the use made of the fant in 
aan i sembles the common sparruw, but of | early A genus of ornamental plants, 
nog aren brisk; gay. | smaller size. See also HEDGE- -SPAREOW, | nat. order osm, which differs from 
REED-SPARROW. the common (Sarothamnus) in the 
bt a. on ain guy. | Sparrow-bill(spa‘ré-bil),m SeeSpaRapie. | calyx being split above, and thus one in- 
ie more sfurhich and better-humoured Acorrup- | stead of two lipped. S. juncewm (Spanish- 


accosting her son in the deserts of 


iFatol, 
m well dressed; fine. 

obe wpe miisA, tricked himselfup with all the 

fe het could master. Sa DL’ Esirangt. 
1 ri pre rkled; 
ptr Hanh (which 
eae este 
es, as burning fuel, &c.— 
ne as if giv out sparks; to clit- 
tisten ; ha fi with small PS: 
le; a8, a brilliant sperkles; sparkling 


ir ially those of the women, 
orion, scrpetinics saaraiing with Sre, and 
| eliting with softmess. Cask, 
it little bubbles; as, sparkling wine. 
shine, flash, glitter, , Glisten, gleam, 
(oar t iSfeaning 2 to 
) e.0 seems 
from a confusion with «parpil 
oe) ] L To emit with coruscations; 
rout; to shine with ‘Eyes that 
fire.” " Dryden. n.—2} To scatter; to 


thee eves Gace Us hate Gut Conigut 

r id 
re gach poor people. Bean, & FT. 

had prepared to came to rob in 
bat it =a ane Leland. 
(epar'kl), a. 1. A spark; a luminous 
,iacintillation. ‘Some sparkles of 
temper." Prescott. ‘Sent a blast 
le up the fue." Tennyson.—2 Lu- 
", lust 


hold my beauty, 
bar ikeee bavenes tae of x mpurble 
it and mich as hers. a & Fi, 
r¢ ‘lér), n. One ote or that 
; one whose eyes sparkle. 


t Neate let}, nm A small spark. 
‘a twinkling rileta." Cotton, 
esa} ( spar li-nes ), n. Vivacity. 


Pg ea 
win rkli sae te mix- 
fener spring coor 
‘Gemined Epar escrip- 
ity (pick ling-1), i 

: . 
g manner; with Sywinkiing or vt or vi 


y. 
apark’ ling- nes The 
feng sparkling: vivid aia batok: 


(apa ling), nm. ([G. spierling, a 


vivid 





5 
ton of daparap (spa'rd-gras), n. 


Bparzow’ spa'rd-hak),n. [So named 
hiya hay! ie nl ting aan ack The 
common tame of a hawk well known in 


Britain. Only one species belongs to Britain, 
the Aceipiter nisus, A. or Nisws fringilla- 
rius, aemall hawk, about 12 inches in enath 
It isa bald, active bird, very destructive to 





Sparrow-hawk (Accipiter nirus). 


pigeons and small birda, The sparrow-hawk 
of Australia (A. forquatus) ia marked by a 
collar of prs alge as of pps a habits 
are very almilar one 0 « European 
sparrow-hawk. The American sparrow-hawk 
is the Falco sparverius, Linn. It is sirilar 
in size to the sparrow-hawk, Lut rather allied 
srocerecnact (spa’rd-wért), n, Th 
parrow- spa’rd-w n, € com- 
mon Dame of plants of the genus Passerina. 


“tating of spar; spathiosa; abounding with 


are the rude cavern's aparry sides 
When past the miner's taper glides, F. Saidlix, 
—Sparry anhydrite, Bame as Cube-epar, a 
sul-species prismatic um Sram. & in 
the salt-mines of Halle, &c.—Sperry 
= iron tyes a carbonate of “oll Galied 
ic or Spathose Iron, Siderite, The 


olay ironstones, or the clay-bands and black- | 


bands of the coal and other formations, be- 
long to this family of iron ores. 


(spiirs).a.  (L. sparsus, pp. of epa 


strew, to scatter, to bestrew, sortie: | 


akin to Gr. epeird, to sow.) 1, Thinly scat 
tered; set or planted here and thems not 
dense: a3, 0 sparse ulation,—2. In bot. 
Hot o te, nor alternate, nor in any ap- 

not regular order: applied to branches, 


genus of acanthopterygious fi 


on; spasmodic asthma; 
| 9M ed by stro 


school, a name 





broom) inhabits the south of Europe. It 
has yellow eweet-scented flowers, an 
rush-like t Teh Its seeds are emetic, pur- 
gative, di , and tonic, and are employed 
medicinally in cases of dropsy. See SPANISH- 
BROOM. 


Spar-torpedo (spiir-tor-pé‘do),n. Atorpedo 


carried on the end of a spar rigged over- 
board from the bows of a vessel, and fired 
either by contact or by electricity. 
(spaé'rus), n. [L., the usee.y 

4 oO 

to the family Sparidm. The wh ang — 
chiefly known = England by the name of 
eutheet, ics ices h that name should properly 


gt tp awrata, a 
fish of an va to gens f found ad plentifully in 
the Mediterranean, ani times 
visits the coasts of Great Britain. See Spa- 


RID. 
Eparvert h . sapllen Sa The canopy of a bed. 
Bpary fepar) a. Sparing; parsimonious. 


(spazm), mi. ir ree 

m Gr, spasmog, m spad, to draw, to 
pul 1, to wrench.) 1. In med. an ‘abnormal, 
sudden, and more or less violent contrac- 
tion of one or more muscles or muscular 
fibres. Spasm is either clonic or tonic, In 
clonic spasm the muscles or muscular fibres 
contract and relax alternately in very quick 
succesalon, ucing the ap hee of 
agitation, as in epilepsy. In tenic épasin the 
muscles or muscular fibres contract in a 
steady and uniform manner, and remain 
contracted for a comparatively long time, 
asin tetannos. Some cases of spasm appear 
to be intermediate between these two varie- 
ties —2 A suiden, violent, and generally 
fruitless effort; aa, a spasin of repentance. 


hyip eg (spnz-mat‘tk- -al), a. Relating 
| 


pasns; 
 Spammoese epz- modi), @ épasmo- 
ag - anos, spasm, an gidus, like- 


nese 1. Re 


ating to spasm; consiati ag 
; convulsive; 


na, & spasmodic 
od be oRlern. 
“but of brief du- 
ration; Appa sheer 2 exp teed as O58, nodic 
efforta; spasm us pasmodic 
‘ ven in ridicule to certain 


authors, including Phill Bailey, Gilfillan, 
Alexander Smith, éec., writings were 
considered to be ed, to a greater 


or leas “ie by an overstrained and un- 


P cde 
meporkeg) n, A medicine 
spasm; an antispasmodic. 
bring eam: tin a. Relating 


meoosss for rem 





ick: eed peduncles, &c. spasm: spasmodic. 
(sp4'roid), a. and tL sperus, the | Sparset (spiirs),v.¢. To disperse; to scatter. ~ (spaz- -mod'ik-al-li), ade. In 
, and Gr. likeness,] Of or | As when the the hollow flood of air in Zephire’s cheek | 9 spasmodic mann 
ans ms nasa Saas oe had qpavach ali the partered clewds, Chapearn, Spasmology (spaz mot mas J, a a Noctsind 
am of a roof; span-piece. Good- ere relic,” adv. In a scattered op ar ASI. 
manner; reel] 8 tik), a. [Gr. fikos, Bee 
epir'potty,r.t | Sparsely (spirs'll), adv. Ina scattered or | SPASHS CGpnetn) OUST aeeasmodic. 
seer a we To 7g Sparse neue (4 thinly. ; “asm —2 papa sees ti), m ta A state of 
: to disperse, Wieckli Wp tata ). m The state of | e tendency to or capability of 
mar), v. gary nf Passo ae, sper. ng sparse; t scattered state; ns, tafering g spasm. 
Spenser. sparseness of population spat spat), pret. of eyrif, 
ot: “4 mt spar; wooden bar. | 8 pocorn sng ade. [L.] Scatteredly; t (cpa, ko a em from root “ it. 
J tw. ejec 6 wh oO = 
‘(epa'r0), nm. [0.E. spare, A. Sax. | _| spartan piir’tan),a, Pertaining to ancient fish: specifically, the ie ven to the de- 
erg they Dan. Ice}. parta; hence, hardy; undaunted; as, Spar- veloping awn of the 
Poise sparrow.) A small | (tan souls; Spartan bravery ; rian sim- | Spat (spat), 1. A blow. [(Local.}+-2. A 
bird of the nus ta (P. do- ea 8 of manners. —Spartan dog, a blood- petty combat; a little quarrel or dissension, 
Brieggitiae. and sub-order | bound; hence,a cruel or bloodthirsty person | [United States. ] 
en a well-known bird is the Osher mn tt spat), v.< To dispute; to quarrel. 
eS ak ira | ,Meeaetceah tae atone, ek | Riis metic; dat 
It i ! : r-{), 71. rleria, a tt t), v.t. To spatter; | % 
of Europe, and has been in- lace for making articles of esparto. See (spa » eh 
to North America and Austra- | EsPAnto.] A collective name for the vari- oer 8 ee a OP a 
‘habit of the common stvong attach ous kind of peter ears nagiend from es- J sat) 1 inaattcaa 
‘fecundi wag et i i i Grass, 05 Mma , DCE cordage, ro Spa i iy terdash, 
young, battles | = pat, Boast re tle above the ankle. [Scotch. 
a; th, Se. look; — J, fob; 4%, Fr. ton; ng, sing; WH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KET. 


SPATANGIDZ 


Spatangida ( spa-tan’ji-dé), n pl. A tribe | 
of fossil echinites or sea-urchins peculiar to 
the chalk and greensand. See next article. 


Spatangus (spa-tang’gus),n. [L., from Gr. 

ngos, & sea- 
urchin.] A genus 
of Echinoi or 
sea-urchina, fa- 
mily Echinide, 
otherwise called 


the 
mouth 
the third 
of the axis o 





@ reat vies nS feiths 


its spines removed. 


y are generally of an oval or 
cordate pe with very slender 


spines. 
Ppeteh h'kok Probabl 
tehen See ar: ah ea 1 


.] Afowl 

killed, and immediat 
sudden toate 
fn. 
me pant Ed (1570) gives spete as an mf 

word meaning a partner In Scotlan 

a sudden heavy flood, especially in mountain 
streams, caused by heavy rainfalls; an in- 
sino Spat: a great torrent of rain. Written 


atha tha (path), n. In bot. ame a8 
pa - thi’ shus 
ing Ba e calyx led a spathe ; 


oe aly a spathal 
In bot. furnished with 
a spal 4 rs spa 


flowers, 
Spathe (spith), g i 


[Perhaps of came root as 


membranaceous 


spadix, which it incloses 
asasheath It is seen in 
the greatest perfection in 
the palms and arumsa 





7) calc Ee like > sheath. 
spa-thel'Ta), nm. 


Pinot m. of L. Lr a blade. ] 
Spathe—Flower af bot. another name for 
me Glumella,or inner husk 


f grasses. 
Spathic (spath'ik), a. (Fr, spath 
spath; G. spath, spar.) In nin ap] 
to minevais having an even lamellar or flatly 
foliated atructure.—Spathic iron, carbonate 
of iron; an ore of iron of a foliated structure, 
and a yellowish or brownish colour. See 
ron under SPARRY. 
eSearry Iron (spath'i-form), a. Resembling 
spar in form; as, the ochreous, spathiform, 
id: mineralized forms of 
Reet (ape thiEia) n Asecondary spathe 
a spathaceous inflorescence, as in palms. 
npachodes (spa-tho'dé-a) 1. (Gr. spathé, a 
road blade, and eidos, | em, ba in  eicerg 
to the form of the calyx.) "A of pients 
nat. order Bignoniacee. © spectes 
truly splendid plants when in flower, the 


flowers being loured, yellow, or 
puree: The i os are inintioaata’ of tropical 
Asi Apel ca. 

ge (spath’ds), a. 1. In bot, relating 


any or formed like a spathe; i cn oa 
2 In mineral. sparry: of the nature of spar 


occurring in broad plates or lamellm; fo li- 
ated in texture, — those iron, Same as 
pathic Iron. 


Spathous (spath'as), a. In bot. same as 
ipa those, 
aihulate (spath'i-lit), Same as Spatu- 
spatial (spi'shi-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
patially (apa'shi-al-li), ade. Having refer- 
Spat to or as space. Written also 
Spacially (which see). 
5 tet (spi’shi-at), vi, Re pice, spa- 
iatus, from epatium, aah SPACE. ] 
To rove; to ramble. 

Confined to a narrow chamber he could sfafiate 
at large through the whole universe. Bentley. 
ee ee a igbe wt ht from old spat, 

i, and Be apad comp. 

enh Ts aT tid a li substance 

on; to s rinkle with anything liquid or 
semi- ice d that befouls: ‘ heapatter: ma, 

to spatter a cout; to spatler the boota with 





Fate, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; 


y broiled, for some | 





pine, pin; 
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mud; to spatter the floor, [This word is 
apps always to fluid or moist substances. 
¢ say, to spatter with water, mad, blood, 
Or gravy. ] 
The pavement swam in blood, the walls around 
Were sfafter’a o'er with brains. aaron, 
2. Fig. to asperse; to defame.—&. To scatter 
about; aa, to spatter water here and there.— 
4. 'To throw out anything offensive, as, to 


tter foul speeches. 
Spatter (spat'tér), ei «To throw out of the 





















































mouth in a scattered manner; to sputter. 
See SPUTTER. 

Spatterdash ( orering of cloth Spatter 
and dagh.) A coreviie of ed or Lather 
for the leg, fitting upon th a gaiter ; 
patterdas 

apex hed Coated), a, Wear- 

spatt apathy m. “Spitte tle. Bale. 
pa spat'l), m. ttle. 

Spattle (sp ra SPATULA] 1. A 


spatula, —-2 tn “hs 
mh mronilided ae wi ing pop matter. 


© asparagus. 
ft. dim. of zpatha, 


8 tula t'i- jay 
pata (spat broad t instrument. See 


Sraeey i ] TA flat sort of knife with a thin 
flexible blade, used b sts, apr 
&c., for spreading p working 

ments, &c.—2 In surg. o fiat instrument. 


angular or straight, for de ng the 
tongue and keeping it out of the way in 
ppereom about the throat or x 
Gpatularia {spat-i-la'ri-a), n. m the 

rm of the snout, See SParv A ey 
of fishes belonging to the sturgeon tri 


Spatularia, upper (i) and under (2) view. 


They are remarkable for the form of their 
snouts, which are enormously long and 
leaf-like in form. he afsisipp of ae genus is 
an paddle-fish of the 


tularids (spat-i-lar’i-d Y stg small 
“Peay ¢ ange flahes, near “fied to the 
of which Spat a is the type. 


See PATULARTA. 
8 (spat’a-lét), a. 
haped like a spatula, resem- 


“Te 






veo ach su Saba a round- 

ed ao ies 
pawld (spa ". 

[O.Fr. espaule, Fr, épaule, the 


Be oe 
t m, 0 
booed flat instrument.) The 
shoulder, [Scotch,] 
Bpavin (spav'in), mn. [O.Fr. espapent (‘a 
spaven in a horse.’ Cotgrave), also exper- 
rain, Mod. Fr. épervin, lt. spavenio. Ori- 
n doubtful.) <A disease of horses affect- 
ng the hock-joint, or joint of the hind-leg, 
between ugh ec -z; ; boy aie It oc- 
curs in two forms: (a or spavin, 
in which the rot Se ia a aaa by synovia 
or joint oil. Lhiyey epee. ft or spavin 
proper, where there is a morbi ag ie 
of bouy vubstence “much as to unite se 
bones—a form which is sometim py en ur- 


vined (spav’ ind), @ Affected win | 
lind, spavined, galled h 
that was only fit to be cut up for a dom 
eS es. ge 
paw - ; an 
apan er ( spa’ aan). n injury arising 
m the legs of animals being forced too 
far asunder on ice or slippery roads. [Pro- 
spam i lI, ok (Contr, f A. Sax. epadl 
aw apn t. ontr, from epadl, 
tl, spittle, from spaetan, spetan, to spit. 
See SPIT. ] To throw saliva from the month 
in a scattering form; to disperse spittle in 
a careless dirty manner. 
Why must he sputter, sAem/, and Slaver it? Surf. | 
Spawl (epal).n. Saliva or spittle thrown | 
out carelessly. Dryden. 


Spatulate 
Leal 


ndte, not, moive; tibe, tub, byl; 


Spawl (spal), ni. 


| oi], pound; 


SPEAK 
Hee SPALE J 


fi. > shag 
atent at 


Mit has no euine” Gon 


of stone: a 


spar spiwean, to spew or 


from A. Bax, gpana, spanu, Prov 
“tela a teat. The term 
molagr) i ihecem tore of 8 
™m e or ova 
yg, A which, when fertiliy 
males a te a hew progeny arises tha’ 
1 one oviparous . 
eeniee ee sexes the eggs are in 
externally, and arrive at maturi 
the aid of the mother. The =p 
deposited b : ro ponels, the 
pours upon e impregna 
the ovoviviparous fishes ng 
takes place, and the 4 a hege 
the uterus. Fishes exhibit a en 
in to the number of thei 
iia] SOeinenaly baeah “Ti Gel 
ously grea n i 
od-fish, for example, no fewer 
et a half millions of have b 
In general, before spawning, fish | 
deep water and ap shor 
fish leave the salt water and i 
rivers before spawning, and th 
again.—2 Any product or or offpe 
pression of contempt ‘s 
epawn of hell." Tennyson. 
"Twas pot the sfown of such as these 
That dyed with Punic blood the 


3. A name given to the buds o 
which are produced from wun 
atems of planta. —4. The white fi 
ter forming the matrix from whic 


procmced’ the mycelium of fungi 


wn (span,.v.f. 1. To produce. 
ae fishes do their egys. 2 To bi 
to generate: in contempt. 


What ctices such nciples of 
ppt ag they are Lai out ‘tn thet 


| ha (span), t vi. 1. Yo deposit e 


To issue, as 
tempt 

Itisso ila ws 
ones that «, 
brought up 


_ and the mother r 
Tun it, that a chil 


the greatest abhorrence « 


Spawner (span’ér),n. The fema 


The barbel . both the sAqrtraer ar 
cover their spawn “with sand. i 


5 apa), v.t A Celtic word: 3 
Rey es La ssttaie: 


do, Gr. spad eh] 
on, a eunuc 
the ovaries of: a process appliec 
animals, to incapacitate ttemen for 
young. The operation is perfo 
erally when the animal is young,«@ 
+ apes conception and prom 


rat be origin unknown. 

es red-deer in his third year. 

(spi‘dd), n. [See abow 
ae 

Spek), v.41. . #p spa 

aoe peaking. 10 Eacoben AE 

ey D. and iE cevehen, G 

tos cw connects i’ 


the r comp. speckled, Sc. epreeki 
uvecan, wreccan, to rouse.) 1. To! 
or articulate sounds; to express t 
words; 28, man everywhere ia ab 

Seas, Lord, for thy servant heareth 


2. Tu utter a speech, discourse, o1 
to express thoughts in more form 
than in ordinary talk or conve 
utter thoughts in a public assem 

Many of the nobility made themsciv 


jug in ft ninat those 
Dore aan pibnoael no bie Seat 


The man seemed to be able to oe 
sari ane ane, it I have little Genuht, apace an ® 


&. To talk: to express opinions; 


We must sfee4 by the card, or equ 
woda ws. 


4 To discourse; to make mention 

writing. 

re cane bone phn gd tg -m 
The Scripture 4fen4r only of those 

spenks., ‘ 


ti, Sc. abune; 





SPEAK 
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SPECIAL 





& Tu give sound; to sound. 
Make afl your trumpets seed, Shak. 


@ To communicate ideas in any manner; to 
express thought generally; to be expressive. 
There's language in her , her cheek, her lip; 
Nay. a foot speaks. be Saat. 
Abate the stride which sfezA4r of man. Tennyson. 
—To sage Jor, to e in favour of; to 
plead the cause of; to intercede for; to urge 
the claims of; to defend the cause of; to be 
the 
pres the opinions of. 
The and his wife are talking of it; 
Aad she spear fer you stoutly, Saat, 
As homest man, sir, is able to sAreak for himself, 
when i bre & Dot, SJAaek, 
Serely | shall be allowed to sfeat for mine own self, 
tran pio, 
—To spak owt, to speak loud or louder; 
hence, W speak boldly or unreservedly; to 
disclose or tel] aloud what one knows or 
thinks shout a subject; to disclose what is 
hidden orconcealed.— To speak wp, to speak 
ina loud or louder tone, to express one's 
thoughts freely, boldly, or unreservedly; to 
speak oot. —To speak well for, to be a com- 
mewlatory or favourable indication of; aa, 
his eagerness re well for his success. — 
To speak with, to converse with: as, let me 
peat rth my son.—Speak, Talk. Speak is 
more gencral in meaning than falk. Thus 
aman may speak by uttering a single word, 
wherena to talk is to utter sentiments con- 
ecutively; co, aman may be able to speak 


though he is not able to falk. Speok is also | 


more formal in meaning, as, re go before 
a brilliant audience; while talk implies a 
emreraitional manner of speaking.—Syvw. 
Toay, tell, talk, converse, discourse, articu- 
late, pronounce. 
Speak (epek), of. 


dove and seven nights, and nove sfadée a word wnto 
A Job ii, 13, 
i To tell; to say; to make known orally; to 
declare; to announce; as, to speak the truth; 
to weak one’s mind 
hou art’ Shak.—3. To proclaim; to cele- 
bre 
It ia my father s music 

To seal your deeds. thal, 

Reportageats thee a bonny monk. Syr Il", Srott. 
4 To talk or converse in; to utter or pro- 
nednece, a in conversation; a4, 4 man may 
know how to read and to understand a lan- 
rae which he cannot speak.—6. To ail- 

; to accost. 

He wll emile up thee, put thee in bh and 
witates, Beets il 6. 
6 Toethibit: to make known; to declare; 
Werpress iu any way. 

let heaven's wide circuit rArat 
The Maker's high magnificence. Milton, 
Till back the maiden fell, and lay, 
Spahing a ill good-morrow with her eyes. 
Tiriiyren, 

—Tomeak a ship, to hail and speak to her 
Puaeye or commander. —Say, ak, Teil. 

oT 


Set Say. 
Speakable (spek’a-bl), a. 1. Capable of or 
for being spoken. ‘Oaths... most hor- 
thle, and not epeakeable." Shak.—2. Having 
the power of speech. [ Rate] 

How camest thou reeabaAe oT ete 
(spék‘ér), m. 

Ove who proclaims or celebratea. 

Alter my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speater of my living actions, SAak, 
1 (me that utters or pronounces a discourse; 
tmally, one that utters a: h in 
orone that 
be in or fluent — T.— 
4 Ove who is the mouthpiece or spokesman 
a@f another; expecially, one who presides 
over a deliberative assembly, preserving 
order, and ing the debates; as, the 
peaker in the Houses of Lords and Commons 
in Britain: the speaker of the House of Re- 


AUS fare. 


presenutatives in America; the speaker of | 


the parliamentary bodies of many of the 
British colonies, &c. The speaker of the 
British House of Commons is a member of 
the house, elected by desire of and with the 
approbation of the crown to act as chairman 
or president, in putting questions, reading 


ntative or spokesman of; to ex- 


L To utter with the | 
meath; lo pronounce; to utter articulately. | 
Ther at down with him upon the ground seven | 


‘Speak to me who | 


1. One who speaks | 


public, | 
ractises public speaking; as, 





| 


hile, keeping order, controlling the debates 


af the house, &c. He is not to deliver his sen- 
timents upon any question, or give his vote, 
eicept ina committee or in case of an equal- 
ity of votes, when he has the privilege of 
giving acasting-vote. It is alao the duty of 
the speaker to interrupt a member whose 


language {s indecorous,or who wanders from ! 


the subject of debate; he may also stop a 


Epear - 2006 (apér’fyt), 2. 
ind of 


The off foot be- 
a horse. 


debate to remind the house of any standing | Spear-grass (spér’gras),n. A name applied 


order or established mode of proceeding 
which he sees about to be violated. He, 
however, submits everything to the decision 
of the house. He is a member of the privy- 
council, and ranks after the barons. He has 
a salary of £6000 a year, with a free resi- 
dence. On vacating his office he is made a 

r, and receives a pension of £4000. The 
ord chancellor, or the keeper of the great 
seal, is speaker of the House of Lords ex 


oficto, He can speak and vote on any 
question. 

Speakership (spék’ér-ship), n. The office 
of speaker. 

Speak -house (spék’hous), 1. See SPEKE- 
HOUSE. 


Speaking (spék'ing), a. 1. Used for the pur- 
pose of conveying speech or the sounds of 
the voice; as, a speaking-trumpet.—zZ. Ani- 
mated; forcibly expressive; as, a speaking 
portrait; a speaking likeness. 

A representation, borrowed, indeed, from the ac- 
taal world, but closer to thought, more cAcmtiny and 
Significant, more true than nature and life itsel 

Hr, Carre, 
—Speaking aequaintance, an acquaintance 
of aslight or not very intimate nature, the 
parties concerned generally limiting them- 
selves to the Interchange of mere phrases of 
courtesy on meeting or the like. 

1 have the honour of a sfeating aegnainfance 
with such a patriarch as you desenbe,  Jcbevs, 
—To be on speaking terina, to be slightly 
acquainted, os from occasional or frequent 
meeting, and interchanging terms of civil- 


ity, &c. 
Speaking trumpet (spék'ing-trum-pet), 1. 
trumpet-shaped instrument by which the 
sound of the human voice may be reinforced 


a0 that it ya te heard ata great distance, | 


Speaking-tube (spék'ing-tul)), m A tube of 
gutta percha or other material for commu- 
nicating orally from one room to another, 

Spear (spér), mn [A. Sax. epere, D. and G, 
epeer, Dan. sper, Icel. spjer; err L. speruas, 
a hunting spear. Probably akin to «par, a 
beam or rafter, and to spire.) 1. A long 
pointed weapon used in war and hunting, 





Ancient Spears, 
a, Time of Edward I", (a spetum, 


Jaines |. (a partisan). oc Time of Cromwell (a pike). 
@, Time of Weury VII. «, Time of Henry vitt. 


by thrusting or throwing; a lance. —2 A 


man armed with A spear: o spearman. | 


‘Flesh and wine to feed his spears,’ Tenny- 
aon.—3. A sharp-pointed instrument with 
barbs, used for stabbing fish and other ani- 
mals —4. A shoot, as of grass: more com- 


monly called a spire.—5. The feather of a 
horse: called also the streak of the epear. | 


It ia a mark in the neck, or near the shoulder 
of some barbe, which is reckoned a sure sign 
of a good horse.— Spear side, sometimes 
spear half, a term occasionally used for the 
male line of a family, in contradistinction 
- rpindle side (or epindle half), the female 
ine. 

Spear (apér), v.t. To pierce with, oras with, 
aspenr; to kill with, or as with, a spear; 
as, to spear a fish. ‘The sparrow spear'd 
by the shrike." Tennyson. 


5 r (epér), v.i, To shoot into a long stem. 
¢ SPIRE. 
5 Tr (spér'ér), mn. 1. One who spears.— | 


+ A spearman. 


A, Time of 








5 

genus Mentha, the M, riridia. 
Spear - thistle (apér’this-1), i. 
the genus C 


5 
S) t, Speight (spekt, spat), mn. [G. specht, 


Special (spesh‘al), a. 


to various long sharp-leaved grasses. ‘Tickle 
our noses With spear-grass.’ Shak. 


Spear-hand (spérhand), n. In the manege, 


a horseman’s right hand, that being the 
hand in which the spear is held. 


Spear-head (spérhed), n. The metal point 


of a spear. 
(spér’man), n. One who is armed 

with a spear. Ps. lxviii. 30. 
A plant of the 


+ (epér'mint), n. 
Sd : See MINT. 


A plant of 

n nicus, the C. lanceslatue. It 
grows on waysides and in pastures. The 
leaves are downy beneath, and their pointa 
long anil very sharp, and it has handsome 
heads of purple flowers. 


Spearwort (spér'wért), mn. <A plant of the 


nus Ranunculos. he great spearwort 
tthe it, Lingua, and the lesser spearwort 
isthe A. fammula. Both are British planta 
See RANUSCULUS, 


apes (apek), a. A colloquial al:breviation of 
pec 


ulation; as, this is a good epec. 

They iid what a wery geéen'rous thing o them to 
have taken up the case on ser, ancl to charge noth- 
ing at all for costs, unless they got "em out of Me, 
Mick wick. eters, 

ces.) mu. pl Species; sorts or kinds. 
“hacer. 


the woodpecker; Icel. epetr, Dan. apette; 
probably allied to L. picus.] A woodpecker. 


(Obsolete or local. } 

(Fr. epécial, from L. 
specialis, from apecies, kind (which see) ) 
L. Pertaining to, constituting, or designating 
a species or sort. 

A special idea is called by the schools a apesics. 
elfiT, 
2. Particular; peculiar; differing from others; 
extraordinary; uncommon. 
Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our sfeciad wonder! Sie, 
Our Saviour is represented everywhere in Scripture 
as the s¢ecia/! patron of the poor and afflicted. 
Aifertiry. 


3. Designed fora particular purpose or occa- 
sion; affecting a particular person; as, a 
special constable; a special correspondent; 
a special act of Parliament. 

There is a specéa! providence in the fall of a spar- 
row, Saab, 


4 Confined to some particular class of sul 
jects; devoted to a distinct fleld or range; 
as, a ¢pecial dictionary, as one of mediciue 
or law.—6. Chief in excellence. 
The king hath drawn 

The special head of ali the land together. SAat, 
—Special administration. See under AD- 
MINISTRATION,— Special agenf, an ageut 
authorized to transact only a particular 
business for his principal, as distinguished 


from a general agent. —Special bail. See 
under Bath. —Special bailyf, a person named 
by a party in a civil suit for the pury of 


executing some particular process therein, 
and appointed by the sheriff on the applica- 
tion of such party.— Special bastard, one 
born of parents before eaaringe, the parents 
afterwards intermarrying.—Special case, a 
statement of facts agreed to on behalf of 
two or more litigant parties, and submitted 
for the opinion of a court of justice as to 
the law bearing on the facta so stated. In 
Scots law, in civil jury causes, a special case 
differs from a special verdict only in thia, 
that the special verdict is returned by the 
jury, whereas the special case is adjusted 

y the pees themselves, or by their coun- 
sel, and sets forth the special facts on which 
they are agreed without the evidence.— 
Special constable, a person sworn to nid the 
constituted authorities, military or clvil, in 
maintaining the public peace on occasions 
of exigency, as to quell a riot.— Special con- 
tract, See SPECIALTY.—Special correspond- 
ent. See uoder CORRESPONDENT, — Special 
demurrer, one in which the cause of demur- 
rer is particularly stated,—Special wnper 
lance, one in which there is a saving of all 
exceptions to the writ or count, or of all 
exceptions whatsoever. — Special injune- 
tions, those prohibitory writs or interdicts 
against acts of parties, such as waste, nuie- 
ance, piracy, &c.—Special jury, See under 
Jcry.—Special license, a license obtained 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, which 
enables a priest to marry the parties with- 
out the publication of bans, and also at any 
time or place other than thoge necessary in 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j,job; 6, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SPECIAL 


ordinary cuses. 
an anaes aman and his heirs 
during the of cestut que iv, and the 
tee dies without alienation, and while 

e life for which he held continues the 
heir will succeed, and is called a ve- 
euprnl — paper, a list kept in court 
for putting down demurrers, &c., to be ar- 
on — Special plea, a plea in bar ‘Ina crim- 
foal matter, not being a plea of the general 
issue. Such pleas are of four kinds—a former 


acquittal, a former conviction, a former ~ 


tainder, or a pardon.— Pp 

member of one of the Inns of Court whines 
professional occupation it is to give verbal 
or written cries on matters submitted 
to him, and to draw pleadings, civil anil 
criminal, and such practical proceedings 
as may be out of the usual course. —Special 
pleading, (a) the er of special or new 


matter as atstingulshed from a direct denial | 


reviously alleged on the other 
science of pleading, which, 
until the of an act in 1852, consti- 
tuted «a distinct branch of the law, having 
the mart a petty or the points in con- 
oorrmy se recision. Ita strictness 
tlety were were frequently a subject of 

cae | ogee and one of objects of the act 
was to relax and simplify its rules. (c) A 
popular term for the specious but unsound 
or uofair argumentation of one whose aim 
was victory rather than troth.—Special pro- 
perty, aqualified or limited property, as the 
Pro which a man aquires in wild ani- 
by reclaiming them.—Special tail ia 
where a gift is restrained to certain heirs of 
the donee’s moey, = does not descend to 


of matte 
side. (b) The : 


the heirs in Special verdict is a 
verdict in which the he Jury find the facts and 
state them as proved, but leave the law 


arising from the facta to be determined by 
the court. 


(spesh‘al), », 1. A particular; a spe- | 
*Pro- | 


clal or Sica thing or person. 
mises of long life annexed to some specials 
of his service." Hammond.—2 Any piteon 
or thing appointed for a special p or 


occasion, as a constable, a fal to ,éec.: 

As, oy travelled by 2 I to ge get 

the riot was so great specials were 

called out. 

Specials: ( (spesh‘al-iet), mn A person who 
evotes himself to a particular branch of a | 


rofession, art, or sclence; a person who 
studied and acquired a al know- 


ledge of some particular subject. Thus 
Bese and aurista are specialisty as re- 

ty (ses -i-al'i-ti),n 1. A particular 
ptrrey or point; a specialty. Sir M, Hale. 
2 That property by which a person or thing 


is specially characterized; that in which one | 


versed: that branch of science 
cially devotes him- 
a of science, 


is special 
or art “ag one 
self; as, he has a wide 
but botany is his special 


Lala crt a+ th tit onescape om the wetbed 
narrow - the characteristic 


every one who cuhiivates his speciality avs Sone 
2 he quality or attribute peculiar to a spe- 


8 
act of ng; the act of devoting toa 
partic nee or function, as the setting 
apart of a particular organ for the perform- 
ance of a particular function; special deter- 
mination. 

Tr | d mentally that bundle of 
aaven SiS deat hawt special auty: 
and that each every wery such bundle, and every 
such ganglion, L £ 
be, then, that in the —_ 
alone this gfxecialization of 


weenie (spesh’al-iz), v.t. Pres, 
; Ppr. specializing. 1, T 
een —2, To assign a specific tin or pur- 
pose to; to devote or Saals to a specific use 
or function. 
Tt is useless to speculate the of th 
rude ‘api ig capone. ‘Almost a well might 
purpose C M 
umacoes and sAcciasfined as Ange Bh * stru- 
care to describe the exact use of a 
fa. Rew. 


(spesh’al-li), adv. 1, In a special 
manner; particularly; es y.—2 For a 


nin meating of the 
Feature fe special meee 
h‘al- 
ee, or 


ning: ee dnior vik t. 


hemispherical ia. 
duty does not aollt 
Aferiert 


The specialty of rule hath been peglected. SAat. | 


On these two general heads all other =, 
dependent. 


eanlhae 3 
are ce auber,, 


— Special occupancy, where | 


1 (spesh’al-iz-ishon), n. The | 


py syed 
© mention | 


n. a. CONE |) 
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2. A special term or article in a contract. 
Let specialties be therefore drawn senile b+ 
[Now little used in the senses above, its com 

mon acceptations being the following 


3. That web rhc fl by which a person or 


is ch 

clally versed ; that branch of science or art 
to which one ‘specially devotes himself. See | 
SPECTALITY, 2.—4. In Jaw, a special contract; 


an obligation or bond; the evidence of a 


debt by deed or instrument under seal. _— | 


a debt is called a debt by act. Specialty 
tinction from sir: contract, 


debiz, in law, bonds, mo 
cured by writing under a 


“Pipe (spé‘shi), m. [The ablative form of 


, and so used as an English word 


‘from pail Socemeetre in the fre- 
auent SPECIES. | 
lver, PY age and used a8 a cir- 


Saale medium be pind hard money; 
coin: in cone tion to paper-money, 
odo hank- te bills, de, 

(spé'shéz), n. sing. and pl. [L., a see- 


s 
poctes that which is seen, appearance, shape, 


a peculiar sort, kind, or quality, from L. 
specio, to look at, to behold: Gr. aley 
tomai; Skr. pash, to see; Sorat spice, 
despise, respect , specta Mean ng 
6's de ved from the fact that in L. Latin 
th in sing. and pl) came from 
eee 1@ meaning of wares in general to 
have the meaning of valuables, precious 
ds. In Frene 
hat ia used for specie.) 1. 


it is the pl expices 

ble or sens- 

ible representation; appearance to the senses 

or the mind, sensible or intellectual repre- 
sentation; an image. [Rare.] 

Ana ret diversity between the 


Li e is 
medion, but the we auibie doth. acon, 
Wr . is no other than the ff ts te of ee 
pelun ewrieer ideas of ae things ich it On d 
or the sferter or w t de- 
signs to represent. Oryden, 
2. A public spectacle or exhibition; a show. 
Shows and sfvries serve best with the aa od 


5. A class, collection, or assem a of things 
or beings classified or Sern according 
to attributes or properties which are Tater: 
mined by scientific observation ; we A 
group of animals or plunis which ty 
lear a close resem to each o oriy the 
more essential features oft thelrorganization, 
which produce fertile progeny, and which 
may, in the generality of cases, produce indi- 


viduals varying from the general type of the 
group, the variation, however, being in all 
cases of a limited kind. Under this definition 


the various 
plants, an<dl included varieties may be 
comprehended; and this mode of stating 
the idea of species at the same time leaves 
the <p question of the ‘origin of s 
raised chiefly by Darwin and hia followers, 
an @ one, and one which must be left 
for future observers to settle. Up a 
recent time naturalists regarded species aa 
unchanging throughout the longest succes- 
sion of ages, except within narrow and 
marked limits. Thus Buffon defines a ape- 
cles ag ‘a constant succession of individuals 
similar to, and capable of reproducing each 
other ;" and Cuvier as ‘a succession of indi- 
vidoes Wait reprgdnces aie rpetuates it- 
self.’ (b) In mine fay hos stry, and such 
sciences as relate to norganic substances, 


species is ed by some writers as being 
geteran toed ” identity of physical proper- 
ties, as specific gravity, hardness, &c.; and 


,akep~ | 


afecizs visible | 
that the visible doth not mingle in the | 


species, *kinda’ of animals and | 


that ie hich ona ih apes | 


es,” | 


by others, as constituted by chemical com- 


position, the natural properties going fur 
nothing. In scientific classification species 
unite to form groups called genera, which 
are included in orders, the orders formin 
classes, and go on,—4. In logic, a group o 
individuals agreeing in common attributes 
and ated by a common name; a con- 
tion subordinated to another conception, 
allied a genus or generic conception, from 
which it differa in containing or compre- 
hending more attributes, and extending to 
fewer individuals; thus ‘man’ is a 
under ‘animal’ as ‘a genus, and ‘man* in ita 
turn may be regarded as a genus with re- 
spect to European, Asiatic, and the like.— 
6. Kind; sort; variety; description, as, a 
ning rae of hag pl pag “of low cun- 
n ae a fine apecies of a rare species 
ee} Metal coined into a cir- 
on ibane medium; coin; specie. 


Rome possessed a much greater proportion of the 


apectes 


SPECIFY 
circulating species of tis time than wi 
y- ‘ 
Species, your honour knows, is of easier 


1.4 im send, (a) a Somepareen® 
pound me A 
wider of any ind 
- oe form or mah ae to 
ashion or ; figure. 
5 c (8 i a a. LEY. ep epeci 
species, and facie, to make. 
ing to, characterizin 
cles ; posseasi n 
properties which o 
Soy and distinguish it from other 
specie form of an animal ors 
| eee valities of a plant or 4 
erence between an & 
Si" the a ta distinction b 
tue and 


ceaae cs 
2. Tending to specify or 
~ precise; as, a c 


certain form ; marry oe 
point or locality where any spe 
mals or plants had its origin. nad, 
its individuals became diff 
character, that wa tistingil 
cles from every other species o 
geritia ; ; the essential character o 
gravity. See une ‘ 


and distinguished from all other 
name, the name which, appen 
name of the genus, constitutes 
tive name of the species: ori 
by Linnaeus to the essential c 
ea, or the essential differ 
present specific name he at firs! 
trivial name. . +? 
Specific (spe-sif'ik), n. n met 
which exerte a special action in 
tion or cure of a disease; an ii 
supposed infallible remedy. 
If she would drink a aa good decoction 
the usual sferdfc, she might enjoy ag 


2? Some certain to effect t 
fn which 4 ia ees an —— 

e most approved specific ‘or 
the stain of red wine. Dr. 
Epecifical = pio a. Sa 


cific, Bla 

aif'ik-al-li), ad 
Specifically con, “fl nL) 4 
species ; definitely ; oe tietiiest 


cifle manner; 

several virtues that are specifies. 

to a due performance of this du 
Bot it is rather manifest that the eas 

is a substance apectficnity distinct fror 

matter whatsnerer. f 


5 (spe-sif'tk-al- nes 
Tine specitical. 
t (spe-sif"ik- ve 
ificaied: ppr. spe cating. 
entre noocterer ow 
or ® es or 
ing 34 culars of a thing; tos 
a 
sp. 5 of apecit a 
ac ying or de 
or limit; notation of limits 


2. The Geaignavcn of parscuten 


mention; as, th 
against a “mili or naval ann 
See ae oclaeniiy. 2 ubelie 
of Bpec y, 4 
ticulars, describing the dimensi 
sa a é&c., of any work 
penton no my Rapeere 
ee acon 
that the inventor should give a: 
of hia invention, in which the » 
invention must be Pa yer 
and ascertained, — _ An artic 
ular speci 
re ease of anew property fro 
i] 


Specify (perf) vt. pret. & ) 
Fr. apecy i 


age i 


le a sh and faci 


To mention or name distinctive 





Fate, far, fat, fall; | mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; _—tiibe, tab, byl; 


oil, pound; uv, Sc. abune: 










SPECIMEN 151 SPECTROSCOPIST 
Gate in words, eo as to distinguish a thing | Speckled { epek'll}, and a 1. Marked (spek-tak’i-lér),@. 1 Pertain- 
from every other; as, to specify the uses of | with specks or apackiee variegated with Sa eS ceacdats the ire of a show or spectacle; 
@ plant; to specify the one wants | spots of a different cwlour from the ground a spectacu a ‘* Spectacular 
te purchase. or surface of the object; as, the es ores Hickes. sai Eartening to spectacles 
He bes there given us an exact geography of | breast of a bird; a speckled serpent. or glasses for asaistin vision. 
Gewece, where the countries and the uses on thels 21 In Aer. spotted over with another tincture. | Spectant (spek’tant), ppr. [L. spectans, 
es are Ro teal Pape. Speckledness (spek'ld-nes),n. The state of | spectantia, ppr. of specto, to behold.) In 
REET Time halted | speckalonear pk hon th. sere i bee spepen fo a bulinal ot passe 
Be on-ér)n. [SeeSp ooking fo e 
eck of ten, ome — In 7 ale-fLahing oni the chief har = et. The term is likewise gape to any 
from rpecia, to look, mio behold. oy PROrER.} pooner; e also directs the cutti opera. Pe upwards with the nose bend- 
Apart ors on of anything intended | tions in clearing the whale of its blubber : 
werhibit the kind of the whole, or of some- and bones. . spectation! ee “ti ahon), n. [L. epectatio, 
thing not not exbibited : isample; a8, a a t(spekt) = [See Specnt.) A woed- fegart toe rom specto, See SPECTACLE. | 
een of painting or composit On; aA specunen peace ritten also Speight. [Obsolete look; aspect; appearance. 
a one's art or mith — a imen, Sample, A his simple sAvctatiow of the longs is differenced 
ipa a larger whole em- Specks (speks), » n pl. A vulgar as. | Ne that which concomitates a pleurisy. Afarrey. 
it the nature or kind of that - reviation for Spectactes Spectator (spek-ta’tor),n [L., from specto, 
ol which it forms a without reference | Spectacle (spek’ta-kl), ». (Fr. from L. spee- of specio, to look, to behold. See SPE- 
to the relative ity of individual por- sp from specto,to behold,freg.ofzpecuw, | cCTES.] One who looks on: one that sees or 


toms: thus a cohinet of mineralogical 
ew ethibils the mature of the rocks 


which they are broken. A sample is a por- 
ton uken out of a quantity, and implies that 
the quality of the whole is to be judged by 


it, and not rarely that it is to be used as o 
gandard for testing the goodness, penuine- 
new, parity of the whole, and the like. In 

cases, however, the words are used 


Specalogy (epé-shi-olo-ji, n. The doctrine 


Say ttn The state of | 
specio 


ua; a specious show; a apecious 

thing. Professions built so 

eee: performance.’ 

(epe‘shus), @ [Fr. epdécieuz; 

age beautiful. plausible, from 

a oW, appearance. See Sre- 

Lt Pleasing to the eye; outwardly 
teacus, an beantiful; fair. ‘A virgine 

and semely of stature.’ pt 


Tentnae of Jourteenth century. 
te othe sell ws specious to the sight” 


The rest, far greater part, 
Wil deem in cotweand rit eee as apes oe 
Ragen wits. Aizen 


4 Apparent! t; superficially fair, just, 
- Le P ble; appearing well at first 
reasoning; o ar- 


it bjecti *And t 
— mans on but guiles.” Mi 


w pinch net vce leds Gece Gauss "as derdinaay ‘lb 

Wary thong hts are falac, he thinks too as a slare and 

ward, tl) he kare got Fear under bis fcet. — 
Ne 


speciowaly. 
on under which any kind 
of impiety is wont to be disguised and put 
of more ohh pig pee Hammond. 


seis erectus pla bes Siibextueen: 


the epeciowsness of 
2 nn oo es 


bp pene [A. Sax. epecea, L.G. epeak, 
from root of eprir; com 
im ot: a stain: a blemish: 


Oe is of a colour different 
e main substance; a8,a speck 


avr. 
particle or patch; as, a ‘peck of 
* The bottom consisting af 
with black specks” Anson's 

m= ST. Spot, stain, flaw, blemish. 
eek (=pe wl "To spot: ‘to mark or stain 
Suto = . “Speck’d with gold." Mil- 
k, fat; A Sax. epic. 


Specs (pek). 1. [D. 
) 1. Blubber, the fat of whales and 
ther mammalia. In South Africa, the [nt 
Sesh of the hippopotamus is ao called Sele 
—i Speck folls, in w 
foling. Is or ropes rove through blocks 
hoisting the blobber and bone off the 


Speckle spekT), m. of kb] A little | 
: =F eaters : .) 


gy or 
k 





j, job; 


&. go; 


ing that is discoloured 


to see, See SPECIES.) 1. A show; a gazing: 
stock; something exhibited to view; usually, 
something presented to view as extraordi- 
nay. or something that is beheld as unusual 
were of special notice; specifically, o 
pageact » fet peods or splendid show; an 
bition w is mainly attractive to the 

eye; as, a dramatic epectacle. 
We are made a spfeciacqr unto the worl, and to 


angels, and to men. id iv, ge 
Ae aimed gh rid pced] they mm 
To be a public speauct to all 


2 Anything seen; a sight. ‘The dreadful 
spectacle of that ead house of pride." Spen- 
eer.—3. pl. A well-known and invaluable 
optical instrument used to assist or correct 


some defect in the organs of vision. Spec- 
L. | taclea consist of two oval or circular lenses | 
| mounted in a light metal frame which is 


made upof the ‘bows,’ ‘ bridge,’ ‘amd ‘sides "or | 


temples.’ The frame is so constructed as 
end to the nose and temples, and keep 
the lenses in the proper position. Spectacles 
which are merely fixed on the nose are usn- 
ally called eye-glasses. Spectacles with 
convex lenses are used to aid the sight of 

ul, or those who are termed long or 
sighted; and spectacles with concave 
lenses are used to assist the vision of those | 
who are near-sighted. In long- ‘sighted per- 
sons the refractive powers of the eye are 
too feeble, or the cornea is too much flat- 
tened; hence, the rays of light coming from 


an object after entering the eye do not con- 
verge sufficiently soon to be brought to a 

focus, and form a perfect image of the ob- | 
ect on the retina. The convex lens coun- | 


racts thia defect by increasing the con- 
vergence of 
meet at the retina Short-sightedness ia a 
defect the very reverse of that which has 


the rays, and causing them to | 


been stated, and hence must be corrected | 


by opposite means, namely, by concave 
lenges. In both caaea the value of spectacles 
depends upon their being accurately adapted 
to the state of the eye. Spectacles with col- 
oured lenses, as green, blue, neutral-tint, 
smoke-colour, &c., are used to protect the 
eyes from a glare of light. Divided spec- 
tacles have each lens composed of two semi- 
circles of different foci neatly 


united; one | 


half for looking at distant objects, and the | 


other for examining things near the eye. 
Another kind, called periecopic spectacles 
has been contrived in order to allow con- 
siderable latitude of motion to the eyes 
without fatigue. The lenses employed in 
this cose are either of a meniscus or con- 
cavo-convex form, the concave side Borge 
turned to the eye. Spectacles with glaze 
wings or frames partly filled with crape or 
wire-gauze are used to shielil the eyes from 
dust, &c. Spectacles, as they form an in- 
strument of binocular power, are usually 
designated a pair of spectacles. —4. + The eye; 
the organ of vision. 

And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart 

And called them Wind and dusky s4¢ctectes, 

For losing ken of Albion's wished coast, SA, 
& pl. Fig. something which aids the Intel- 
lectual | ght 

Shakespeare . 


, beeded not the afrcarcier of books 
to read mature, Dhepaiers. 


SiN. Show, sight, exhibition, representation, | 


ariel (spek’ta-kld), a. Furnished with 
or Wearin Atay wi ‘As epectacted she 

sits in chimney nook." Heals.—Spectacled 
bear, 0 bear of the genus Tremarctos, the 


sole representative of the Ursidw in South | 
America. So called from the light-coloured | 


round the eyes having exactly the ap- | 
fhe face of a pair of spectacles; the rest of 
he face and body being black. 


h, Fr. ton; TH, then; th, thin; 


ng, sing; 


w, wig; 


beholds; a beholder; one who is present ata 
play or “spectacle; as, the spectators of a 
show; the epectators were numerous. 


There be of them that will themselves laugh to set 
on some quantity of barren rAcctiters to was ay. 


‘Sys. Looker-on, beholder, observer, witness 
spek-ta-td'ri-al), a Pertain- 


ng to a cutie Addison. 
Spectato pek-ta’tor- shi nm Lt The 
tg of behold e Pr rmone rg more long 
suite of a apa uk. —2, The office or 
ity of a ocak ‘acer xe emg sre} 
Spectatress, pectatrix(« ‘tres, apek- 
ta'triles), n, Tagen ae vee | SPECTATOK. } 
4 female beholder or looker on. owe; 

efrey 

Spectral (« .@ L Pertaining to a 


spectre; ¢. eeulke; ghoetly. 

Some of the spectra’ appearances which he had 
been told of ina winter'secvening. Sir Ji. Score, 
2 Pertaining to ocular spectra; pertaining 
to the solar or prismatic spectrum: exhibit- 
ing the hues of the prismatic wie 
eeavabe a the aid nat the spectrum ; 
spectral colours, #pectr analysis. 

(spek’ tral-li), adv. Inaspectral 
manner; like a ghost or spectre. Whittier. 
Spectre ‘(spek’tér), mn. [Fr. spectre; trom L. 
rum, an aprcemecs, an apparition, 
eta, to behold. See SPECIES. } L An 
ae the appearance of a person who 
is a ghost; a spirit; a phantom. 
Ll saree osts of traitors from the bridge descend, 
With bold fanatic sfecfres to rejoice. Oryaters, 
Lest the sfrofre of indefeasible right should stand 
once more in arms on the tomb of the house of York, 
the two houses of Se, showed an earnest de- 
sire for the king's with the daughter af Ed- 
ward IV, Afella ern 
@ In zool. (a) one of a family of orthopterous 
insects. PHASMIDA. (6) A species of 
uadrumanous mammal (Lemur spectririn, 
Linn.) so called on account of its nocturnal 
habits, attenuated frame, long and ekeleton- 
like limba, and the gliding, stealthy, nolse- 
ot notion by which it surprises a sleeping 


Spectre-bat (spek'tér-bat),n. See PaYLLo- 


STOMI DE. 
ogical (spek-tré-loj’ik-al), a. Of or 
pataiolns to spectrology; performed or de- 
tomy by epectrology; as, epectrological 
an 
parse ology (spek-trol’o-jij,n. (Spectr, 
and Gr, Jogos, discourse.) That branch wi 
sclence which determines the constitnent 
elements and other conditions of bodies by 
examination of their spectra. 
! meter (spek-trom’et-(r), mn. [Spre- 
trum, and Gr. meiron, a measure.] An aj- 
paratus attached to a spectroscope for pur- 
poses of measurement, consisting of a tule 
age apy an engraved or photographed 
scale, the image of which is transmitted so 
as bo appear side by side with the spectrum. 
(spek'tré-skop), m [Spee- 
Plan, anil r. ehoped, to look at.] e in- 
strument employed in spectrum analysis. 
It usually consists of a tube with a slit at 
one end, and a convex lens calle! a colli- 
mator at the other, from which llel rays 
of light proceed; a priam, or train of priams, 
to separate the differently refran ™ @ Bi 
and a telescope to view a magnified image 
of the spectrum produced. eds 


¢, 8Spectroscopical (spe 

i trd-skop'ik-al), a. Of or per- 
taining tu the spectroscope or m Aa 

Spectroscopically (spek-tri-s x hans al-li 
adv. Ina spectroscopic manner; by the use 

es the onthe a i 
ge (spek’tro-skop-ist), n. One 
he uses the spectroscope; one skilled in 
spectroscopy. 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


SPECTROSCOPY 


6 aco a k’trd-ské i), a. That 
tesa of i Pi more a cularly of 
chemical science, which is pie ein with 
the use of the spectroscope and with spec- 
trum analyais. 

Spectrum (spek'trum), n. pL Spe (spek’- 
tra). 1.4 A spectre; an ap 

Lavater puts solitariness a serie cause of such 
ifec' mums of apparitions. Snurten, 
2 An image of something seen, continuin 
after the eyes are closed, covered, or turn 
away. If, for example, we look intensely with 
one eye Upon any coloured object, such as a 
wafer ne on asheet of white paper, and 
immediately afterwards turn the same eye 
to another part of the paper, we shall see a 
similar apot, but one ‘erentcolour. Thus, 
if the wafer be red, the seeming aoe will be 
vreen; if black,it will be changed in to white. 
These images are also termed ocular spectra. 
3. The oblong figure or stripe formed ona 
wall or screen by a beam of light, as of the 
sun, recelved through a small hole or slit 
aud refracted by being passed through a 
riam. This stripe is coloured thronghont 
ts length, the colours sha one end 
into one another from red at the one en 
through orange, yellow, green, pve in 
to violet at the other. analysis is 
to the different refrangibilities of the ane 
ment the violet being the most re- 

rangible and red the least. Besides the 
coloured rays, the spectrom contains ther- 
mal or heating rays, and chemical rays. The 
heating effect of the solarspectrum increases 
in going from the violet to the red, and still 
continnes to increase for a certain distance 
pare the visible spectrum at the red end, 
while the chemical action is very faint in 
the red, strong in the blue and violet, and 


sensible to a considerable distance beyond | 


the violet end. The actinic rays, or those 
beyond the violet, may be rendered visible 
by throwing them upon a surface treated 
with some fluorescent substance. (See Ac- 
TINISM.) A pure spectrum of solar light is 
erossed at right anglea by numerous dark 
lines, called FrawnAofer's lines (which see), 
each dark line ane yin the absorption of a 
articular elemen ray. By means of 
hese dark lines and certain ht lines 
analogous to them, to be referred to, facta 
of the highest Somorsance, ce, especially in 
chemistry, have been For the 
proper understanding of of the import of these 

nes, five principles require to be kept in 
view. First, an incandescent solid or liquid 
body gives out a confinuowa spectrum. 
Second, an incandescent gaseous body gives 
out a discontinuous spectrum, oeselabing of 
bright lines. Third, each element when in 
the atate of an incandescent gives out 
lines peculiar to itself. if the light 
of an pease fe sid or liquid pases 
through a gasecua pode, certain of its raya 
are absorbed, and black lines in the spec- 
trum indicate the nature of the substance 
which absorbed the ray. Fifth, each ele- 
ment, when gaseous and incandescent, emits 
bright rays identical in colour and position 
on the spectrum with those which it absorbs 
from light transmitted through it. Now, 


applying these principles to the solar spec- | 
trum, we find, from the nature and position | 


of the rays absorbed, that ita light passes 
through ydrogen, potassium, sodium, cal- 

cium, barium, magnesium, rine, iron, chro- 
mium,cobalt, nickel,cop rs and manganese, 

all in a state of gos, and constituting pace 
of the solar envelope, po Ne we conclud 

that these bodies are present in thesubstance 
of the sun itself, from which they have been 
volatilized by heat. The moon and planets 
lave spectra like that of the sun, because 
they shine by its reflected light, while, on 
the other hand, each fixed star has a spec- 
trum peculiar to itself, It has been already 
said that the incandescent vapour of each 
elementary substance has a characteristic 
spectrum, consisting of fixed lines, which 
never changes, This furnishes the chemist 
with a test of an exquisitely delicate nature 
for the detection of the presence of very 
minute quantities of elementary bodies, 
Ths, by heating any substance till it be- 
comes ous and Incandescent and then 
taking its spectrum, he is able by the lines 
to read off, as it were, from the spectrum 
the various elements present in the vapour. 
Four new clementa, rubidium, cesium, 
indium, and thalliam, have thus been de- 
tected. The employment of the spectrum 
for the detection of the presence of ~ 
mentary bodies, whether by observing th 
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rays they abaect or thove a tere emit iscalled | 


gpectrum or spectral analysis, and the 
asin employed a epottrogiens (which 


specular ( (spek'i-lér), a. [L. specularis, 
epeculum, a mirror, from apecio, to 
gee. See SPECTES. ] 1. Having the qualities 
of amirroror looking-giass; having asmooth, 
reflecting surface; aa, a specular metal ; - 
specular surface. ‘The skill of 
stone.” Donne.—2. | Assisting sight by peared 
of optical properties. 


Thy specniar orb 
Apply to welciencted kernci, 9. Phitipe, 
3.4 Affording view. 
Look onte more ere we leave this .Arcaf/ar mount. 
Mfiifoay 


—Specwar iron ore, a hard, 
A. of hematite , consisting of anhydrous 
nes Sues of a dark-red colour, inclining 


aoecniazié 

plants, nat. order Cam 6 ape- 
cies are small annual plao sara cr alternate, 
entire, or toothed leaves, and sessile, axil- 
lary, or shortly-stalked blue, white, or violet 
flowera, 5. Ay is a native of the corn- 
felds of Great Britain. S. epeculum ia a 
pretty annual, commonly cultivated under 

the name of Fenua's looling-glaas. 
te (spek'i- a ee ret. & pp. specu- 
ted: ppr. «pecwlating [ seoulon: gpecu- 
latus, to view, to contemplate, from gpecila, 
a lookout, from «pecio, tosee. See SPECTES, 
kc.) 1. To meditate; to revolve in the mind; 
to consider a subject by turning it in the 
mind and viewing it in ite different aspects 
0 relations; to theorize; as, to speculate 
tcl een events: to speculate on the pro- 
ble results of a discovery.—2 In com, to 
an goods, stock, or other things with 
the expectation of an advance in ce and 
of selling the articles with a profit by means 
of such advance; to engage in speculation: 


frequently applied to unsonnd business | 


transactions; as, to speculate in coffee, or in 
sugar, or in bank stock. 
te (spek'fi-lat), vt To consider at- 
tentively; to examine; as, to spe 
nature of a thing. [Rare.] 
We conceit ourselves that we contem absolute 


existence when we only arene abect ute privation, 
. Hares ftom. 


tion (spek-i- li’shon). n. 1. The act 


Specula 
of looking on; examination by the eye; view. 


Though we upon this mountain's basis 
Took stand for idle sferav/ahon, That. 


2 Mental view of anything in its various as- 
pects and relations; conkeenplatlon: intellec- 
tual examination; as, the events of the day 
afford matter of serious speculation to the 
friends of Chriatianity. 


Thenceforth to sArcu/ations high or d 
1 turn’d my thoughts. Utten 


3. Train of thoughts formed by meditation; 
a theory or theoretical view. 


From hin Socrates derived the principles of mo- 
rality and most part of his natural s, cis, 


A, Tee 
4. That part of philosophy which is ne(ther 
practical nor experimental. Fleming. — 
6. Power of sight; vision. 
Thou hast no sAeen/afion In those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with. SAak, 


6. In com, (a) the act or practice of laying 
out money or of incurring extensive risks 
with a view to more than the usual success 
in trade; the buying of articles of merchan- 
dise, shares, stocks, or any purchasable com- 
modities whatever in expectation of arise of 
price, and thereupon a gain to the buyer; an 
an ticipation on the ne Pas of a trader that de- 
mand will be exc 
deficient: the term is af Sieanere used with 
mine slight meanin robation. (h) 
le act of specu atone a hazardous coni- 
inercial orother business transaction entered 
into in the hope of large M ap 
speculation had failed." Tennyson. 
The establishment of any new manufacture, of any 
new branch of commerce, or of any new practice of 
agriculture, is always a s, Aine! from which the 
projector promises himse traordinary profits. 
Adaet Srvith, 
7. A game at carda, the acon peel spam rl of 
which is the purchase of an un 
on the calculation of its 
of a known card on the ¢ 
appearin 
pack not 


‘A vaat 


nee of no better 


ing dealt Latham, 


Speculatist (spek'ti-litist), n. One who- 
speculates or forms theories; a speculator; | 
atheorist. ‘The very neues epeculatiat, 


Mr. Hume.” Dr, Knox 


crystallized va- | 


(spek-ii-li'ri- Si mn A genus of | 


culate the | 


ve or that supply will be | 


robable Het Tapp or | 


during the game, a portion of the» 





ve (spek’i-lit-iv), a. [| 

f, See SPECULATE.) 1. Given 
lation; contemplative. *The mit 
Boing by nature speculative.” , 


2. Pertaining to, involvi or fi 
speculation; theoretical; ideal; m 


by fact, aoe or practice: as 
merely speculative 

ot paRomoreae ism 
ve part mathematics is tha 
no application to the arts. 

Fort discussi 

but a Sper aha had a i ect apd pract 
tion with ber most mamentons and 
their own day. 


3. Pertaining to or affordin pane 
on his speculafive hb 


4 + Watchi ; . 
pare prying. shy apeed 


Counsellors should not be too :fersdiath 
sovercign’s person. 


5. Pertaining to, or given to, spect 


trade; en in speculation or p 
ventures f or the chance of large pi 
The ire merchant ewercises noe 
esta or well-known branch ua = 


latively (epek’D-lit-lv-1i), a ai 

speculative manner, as, (a2) conten: 
with meditation. (6) Ideally; theo 
in theory only, not in yon RS a4 
tions seem often to foe rg 
which experience does not verify. 

It is possible that a man may seceadiati 
the constitution of an count 
of the nation where he is born and Uves 


Ao In the way of speculation in tn 
tiveness (spek'i-lit-iv. 
@ state of being speculative, o 

. sist in speculation only. 

tor (spek'i-lit-¢r), m L 

speculates or forms theories: a th 

Zt oF An observer; a contemplator; 
watcher. Sir 7. Browne. 

All the boats had one specudafer to give! 


the fish approached, 
8. In com. one who culates in t 
who buys goods or other things wil 
pectation of a rise of price and ol 
profit from such advance, 

5) ss + (epek’0-1A-t6"ri-al) 
a ry. 

Speculatory (spek’ii-la-to-ri 
cleing “ulation; ‘ulative. 
2 Intended or adapted for viewing co 


Both these were nothing more than v= 
posts to the Akeman-street. 


k’i-list), *, An ‘ 
Speculist (spe ak: a: Mired 


or look: nel ede gc vn optics aa 
reflecting surface, such as is used 
ing telescopes, usually made of a 
copper and tin (see ya las we Met 
but frequently now of glass. Tho 
are covered with a film of silver a 
turned toward the object, ond mi 
confounded with mirrors, which s 
with tin-amalgam on the posteri 
8. In surg. an instrument used fa 
any . a8 the ear, or parts | 
uterus, W with fn reflecting body at 
ig which a light being thrown | 
on of the parts la shown, — 4 
bright spot on animals, often irid 
upon the wing of a duck, tall of 5 
&c.—Speculum metal, metal used 
ing the specula of reflecting telem 
is an alloy of two parta of coppe 
of tin, its whiteness heing improv 
wea nee o a little arsenic. 
es and pp. of 


t To speed to pense soo 


Shencet Mol . mind are j 
apec n. ‘of at 


SPEAK.) + The utes 
ticulate weaiatat or worda, ag 
the faculty of expressing hoaehe 


| orarticulate sounds; the power of 


God's t gift of 4 abused 
Makes thy ears conkined. i 
2 That which is spoken; langua 
as expressing ideas. 
My father's of a better mature, 5 
Than he appears by rfercé, 
Thought is deeper than al! speech ; 
Pasig napa allthought C.J 
A particular language, as dis! 
sthete a dialect. 
Tam the best of them that speak this of 





Fate, far, fat, fall; | mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; _ tibe, tub, byl; 


oll, pound; l, 8c. abune; ff, 


4. The act of speaking with another; conver- 
ant peaking 


1 woekd ty and bey le comme aeercA with you. S44, | 


Lame fot thar oowe hawe sae of ber. Sir 19", Scie. 
&. Anything sald or spoken; an observation 


pes aig in wonls; talk; mention; common | 


heduke . . . did of me demand 
wast wa the sArerA among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey, aha 
é Formal discourse in public; oration; 
ag, the member has made his | 
on eect in ooacha t—7. 3 
qeech implor'd, replied.” Milton.—Reported 
wean + see OBLIQUE — Speech, 
Hereagur, ration. Speech is generic, and 
to any kind address; it is the 
sp-ken without reference to the man- 
per uf peaking it. Haerangue is a noisy 
ee unatudied and unpolished, 
to a large audience, and specially 
inteaded tu rouse the passions Oration is 
a formal, im ive, studied, and elabor- 
dtely polish address. 


‘(apech), ¢ & To make a speech; to 
e. 

r (spéch’kri-ér), n. One whio 
about printed accounts of the exe- 


emtlon, and confessions, when any are Semaiaie 

wf criminals, acconts ol ounsere ee pine 

ipeech-day ch‘da), n. e pe ca 
aS of a public school. 

I dl eF. hen h 

chee ech-diy at Kensington. Tharteray,, 


Speech spel ‘ful),a. Fullof talk; loqua- 


Speechification (epéch'l-fi-ka"shon), n. The 
etof making epeeches or of haranguing. 
te ¢j erent 

(spéch'i-fi-ér), n. One who 

ipeschidiea : one Who is fond of making 
et a habitual speech-maker. George 

; panty sch ee eta ag 

(8 "i ri pp. 

pr. speechifying. To make a 

te beer (Humorous or con- 


a hey ; 
a (spéch’ing), n. The act of mak- 


‘ 
h'les), a. 1. Destitute or de- 


prired of he fecal ulty of speech; dumb; mute. 


Be that sever heirs a word spoken, it is no wonder | 
Halder 


Me Pemain iprerhircs, 

2 Not speaking for a time; ailent; tempor- 
dumh, * Speechless with wonder, and 
dead with fear” Addison. 

(spéch'les-nes),n, The state 
al eee speechless; muteness. 

maker (spéch'mak-ér), n. One who 
uke speeches; one Who speaks much in 


on v.i. (A 'See & PR aed. wesc 


Li pepe Gr, ane to bogup he mye ee 


;, from an older strong verb; A. Sax. 
to a to prosper, to thrive; 


: haste; to move with 


Cott alter high yf pees hat place 
ni aes high decrees and be louder heard. 
date. 

2 Toadvance in one’s enterprise: to have 
irs; lo prosper; to succeed. 
As Inset tale pred: best being plainly told. Shak, 
$ To have any condition or fortune, good 
or il; to fare 

Come ye to me at night; you shall know how T 
ipod Shak. 
ae heretofore in seas like fishes sped’, 

The mightiest wtill upon the smallest fed. Mwiirr- 
Speed (xpi), 2.t 1. To des] patie L& pel 
ay quickly; to send away in 
He iped lam thence home to his sertire Fatsfae. 
= To hasten; to hurry; to put in quick mo- 


thom; to accelera ; to expedite. ‘But d 
stepa along the hoarse resounding sh shore. 


It shall be speedo weil 
i To hasten to a conclusion: 
: to execute ; to despatch 


gales that sped thelr happy flight’ eae 
i To favour; to make prosperous, tu cause 
bo #ivreciL 

Heaven sosgerad mein my timeto come, Shak. 


“ To diamise with good wishes or friendly 
eric 


For leur bold sage Hotmer's role the best, 
Wekcome the (ford the woing guest. Pape. 


the COmung. f 
ch, chain, Ch, 8c. loch; g,g0; J, job; 


I with paving: | | 





h, Fr. ton; 
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7.+ To make to be versed, to nequaint. ‘In 


Chaucer I am sped." Skelton.—8. To bring 


to destruction; to despatch; to kill; to ruin; 
to destroy. 
A plague o' both your houses! Tam rfed, Shat. 


A dire dilemma! either way I'm sper! 
If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 


Pupe. | 
Note,—The phrase ‘God-speed* is now gene- 


i considered as tj vivalent to ‘may God 
aay ae But probably it was ori- 
| aly bern good in Anglo-Saxon 


pee :*T bid you or wish you 

gout apeed," “4 is, good success. Sce 
PEED, n. 1. 

Speed (spéd), mn. [A. Sax. eprd, haste, dili- 


yelice, success, prosperity, wealth, from 
spéwan, to succeed (see the verh); 0. 1G, 
spuot, prosperity, haste.) 1. Success; for- 
tune; prosperity inan undertaking. * Happy 
be thy speed.’ Shak, 

0 Lord God of my master Abraham, T pray thee, 


send me good sfrrd’ this day. Gen, &xiv. 12, 
The prince, your son, wilh mere conceit ane fear 
OF the queen's sfera’, ls pone. Sak, 


2 Swiftness; quickness; celerity; haste; de- 
spatch; rapid pace or rate; 08, a man ora 
horse runs or travels with speed; a bird flies 
with speed; to execute an order with epeed; 
the steamer went full xpeed. ‘Rides at 


| high . Shak —3. Impetuosity; hend- 
long vivlence. 
a sabes you, have a continent forbearance till the 
his rage poets slower, Nitnb. 


1 eK protecting and assisting power. * Saint 
Nicholas be thy #peed." Shak,—Sv¥s. Swift- 
ness, celerity, quickness, haste, despatch, 
expedition, hurry, Pag ngs 
Bpeeder (s edér), 1. One who speeds,— 
A kind of machine for forwarding things 
in manufacture, 
| (spéd'ful), a. 


1. Full ‘of speed; 
Successful ; 


sty. —2, prosperous; alvan- 
tageous, 

And this thing he sayth shall be more sfeed fi and 
effectual in the matter, Sir ¥. afer. 


8 i-li), adv. Tn a spend 3 man- 
ner; iy pel i haste; ina short time. 
, ‘ Haste you speedily ta Angelo." Shak, 

Send speedily to Bertran.’ Dryden, 
(eped'l- -nes), #. The quality of 


ing uickness; celerity; haste; 
deapaich: Shak, , 


Speedlesa (spéd'les), a. 1. Having no speed, 


2? Not 


ay rosperous, unfortunate; nnsuccess- 


ediesa wouers.” Chapman. 


Speedwell (spéd'wel), x. [Probably from 


growing on roadsides, and, as it were, plea- 
santly saluting travellers, or from cheering 
them on their way.) The common name of 
aoe pak ey the genus Veronica, nat. orderScro- 
Raelariacse. The species consist of herbs,un- 

shrubs, or shrubs, with opposite, alter- 





Germander Speedwell (I erences Chaniadrys). 


nate, or verticlllate leaves. The flowers are 
of a blue, white, or red colour, having two 
stamens, and are arranged in axillary or 
terminal spikes or racemes, The epecies 
are numerous, anid many of them ornamen- 
tal; they are distributed over all parts of 


| the world, and areespecially abundant in the 


temperate climates. The number of British 
epecles la considerable. V. oficinalis, or com- 
mon speed well, was ounce extensively used as 
a substitute for tea, and aleo as a tonic anid 
diuretic. . Teweriuim, or gerniander-leaved 
speedwell, has much the sate properties aa 
common speedwell, and at one time entered 


into the composition of several esteemed 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





SPELL 





diet-drinks. V. Chanwedrys, or germander 
speedwell, ig a very genera) favourite, on 
account of ita being among the very first 
that opens its flowers in the early epring. of 
is sometimes known sy the name of b 
eye and cone 
5 spéd'i), a. L “Quick: swift: nimble; 
sky; art in motion; aa, a speedy flight. 
How near's the other army t— 
Near, and on sferi'y foot. Sua 2. 
2 Quick in performance; not dilatory or 
BlOW; a3, a speedy despatch of business — 
3% Near: quickly approaching; soon to be 
expected. 
I will wish her sAera'y strength. Shak. 
gti. (spél), vt and & [Etym. doubtful] 
salt to clamber. [Scotch] Written 


eoatinn l'ken), n. Same as Spellken. 
Speer ren (spe t. Toask. See SPEiR. 


Speering, “angi (spéring), n. [Scotch. 
SPER.) Inqgu investigution; infor- 


mation got by asking questions; as, to get 
epeeriigs of & person 8 whereabouts. 
penest (epét), v.t, To stab, 
-Clay (spé’ton-klai), n. A dark blue 
ge ten arr bed of clay, containing nodules of 
clay ironstone, found at Speeton, near Scar- 
borough, and ‘supposed rom its fossils to 
erent ¢ me lower ror ane. S worth 
peight (spat), n FECHT.]) Aw : 
shocker. {Gosciete a local. ] innit 
5 of ond i. Sane as Spee 
Speir (spér), v.t and i, (A. Sax. epyrian, Icel. 
epurja, to search out ~ the track or trace, 
to inquire, from joer, G. spur, a 
track.) To eka dakent inquiry; to ask; 
to mn hs (Scotch.] Written also Speer, 
Po tthe ler, 
spp n, [G.) A residue, consisting 
er nickel, arsenic, sulphur, with traces of 
cobalt, copper, and antimony, found in the 
bottoms of crucibles in which smalts or co- 
balt-class has been melted. 
Speke-house (spék lions), n The room itn 
a convent in which the jumates were alloweil 
to speak with their friends, Written also 


Speak-howse. 
Spektakel,jn. An optical glass. Chaweer. 
5) n (spé-léan), a, [L. speleum, Gr. 


spélaiou, a cave,) Of or pertaining to a cave 

or caves; dwelling inacave or caves. ‘Those 

primitive spelean people who contended 

a and trapped the manmoth." Praser’s 
ay, 

Spelding, § $peldron (spel'ding, spel’dron), 


nw. (Sc. «pelo, to spreal out, to expand, from 
root of “ausiten Sw. epjdla, to cleave, tu 
divide, See SPALE, SPALL] A small fish 


eplit and dried in the sun. [Scotch.] 
Spelearctos (spé-lé-irk'tos),n, (Gr spelaion, 
acave, and arktos, a bear.) A genus of fossil 
mammalia belonging to the order Carnivora 
and family Urside or hears. 
Spey Orel fyl),a. Having spells or charma. 
(apelk). mn. [A. Bax, spele, from same 
ae as ape ing (which see)) <A eplinter; a 
small stick or rod used in thatching. (Pro- 


well ome pal 


cer, 2. A charm consieting of some words 
of occult power; any form of words, whether 
written or bo, PE supposed to be endowed 
with magical virtues; an incantation; hence, 
any charm. 
ever harm, 
hor ape, mur charm 
Come iu lovely lacy nigh, Shak. 
| Spell (spel), v.¢. pret. & pp, spelled or spelt; 
ppr. spelling. hy Sax. speellinn, to say, speak, 
tell, from spell, a saying, speech; D. spellen, 
to spell (a word); Goth. gvillon, to declare, 
narrate, to relate; O Fr. expeler, Mod. Fr. 
épeler, ‘to spell, is from the Germanic. ] 
1. + To tell; to relate; to teach; to disclose. 
alee [that holy legend fini, 
nines .An in mystic rhymes. Marto, 
2. To repeat, point out, write or print the 
proper letters of in their regular order; to 
orm by letters. 


Ves, yes; he teaches 1 
iia, b, pelt Linch waar, wilt 


the horn-bonk, Wat 
the horn on his head? 
SAak, 


Rural carvers, who with knives deface 

The patiels, leaving an wlesciire, f Haine 

In characters uncouth, anil ayelt quite. Confer, 
3. To read; to read with labour ordifieulty; 
to discover by characters or marks: often 
with out; as, to spell owt the sense of an 
author. ‘To spell out a God in the works of 
zh, azure.—See KEY. 


w, wig: wh, whig; 


SPELL 


creation,” South.—4. To act asaspell upon, | 


to fascinate; tocharm, ‘Spell'd with wurils | 
of power.” Dryden. ‘Such tales as needs 
Tost with amazement spell you.” Keats. — 


&. To make op; to constitute, as the letters 
J | 


constitute a word. (Rare. 

The S.x0n heptarchy, when seven kings put fo- 
gether did sfeif but one in effect. Fuller, 
Spell (spel), vi. 1. To form words with the 
proper letters, either in reading or writing. 
‘Real by rote and could not spell.’ Shak.— 

2. To real 
Where T may eit and rightly sfeli 


Of every star that heaven dowh shew, 
Acil every herb that sips the dew, 


1) (spel), wo. 


Malian. 


[A. Sax. xpelian, to supply 
the room of another; speling, apelwig, a 
tore achange. Connections doubtfol) To 

supply the place of; to take the turn of oat 
to help; to relieve. 

Spell (spel), n. [See the above verb.) 1A 
piece of work done by one person in relief 


of another; a turn of work; a single period | 


of labour. 

Their toil is so extreme, that they can not endure 
it above four hours ina day, but are succeeded by 
apedir, Carric. 
2 Ashort period: a brief nnbroken time; 
a while or senson; os, we have had a long 
epellof wet weather,—3. Gratuitous apt 
forward of another's work; as, a wood 
[Vnited States ] 

Spell-bound (spel’bound), a, Bound as 
a spell or charm; as, he stood aa if well 
bound, 
Speller (spel’ér), n. 1. One that spells; one 
iled in spelling. —2 A book containing 
exercises or instructions in spelling; a spell- 


ing-book.—3. In Aer. a branch shooting out | 


from the flat part of a buck's horn at the 


top. 

Spellfal ( ful), a. Full of spells or 

bare Bach epellful mystery." > “Toole. 
re.) 

Spelling (#pel'ing), i. 


apells; the manner of 
letters: orthography, 


False sfef/ing is only excusable in a chamber-maid. 
amst, 


The act of one who 
forming words with 


Spating Dee (spel'ing-bé), m See onder 


EF, 
Spats hos’ (spel'ing-byk), n. A book for 
aching children to apell and renil. 
fspel’ken), mn. [D. apeel, G. azpiel, 
aplay, and E. ken.) A play-house: a theatre. 
[Low slang.) 
Whe in a row, like Tom, could lead the van, 
Booze in the ken, or at the aeefiten hustle f 


Ayan, 
Spell-stopped (spel’stopt), a. Stepped by 
a Spell-work. or epells; spell- barizad Shak, 


rk (spel'wérk), 1. That which is | 


rf by spells or charms; 
enchantment. ‘Those Pet 
that hang by gpell-work in the air." Moore, 
Spelt (spelt). apres and past partici- 
pial form of 
Spelt (spelt), nm. [A. Sax. spelt, L. G. and D. 
spell, G. epelz, from root of split] An in- 
ferior kind of wheat, Triticum peli. Called 
caret teat Wheat. "i ; Es : 
+ (spelt), of. [G. spalten; n #peld- 
hn. spelk.] To split; to break, ‘Feed geese 
th oats, spelled beans.” Mortimer, 
Spelt (spelt), n. See Spat. 
Spelter (spel'tér),n. (L.G. epialter, G. and 1. 
spidwter, epelter, zinc; akin pewter, Kindred 


wer of magic; 


forms, the one with and the other without | 


an initial s, are not uncommon. Comp. spike, 
pike, mueeze, neeze.] A name often ap- 
plied in commerce to zinc. 

Spelunct (spe-lungk’),n. [L. spelunca.] A 
cave; a cavern. 

Spence (apens), nm ([O.Fr. despense, a but- 
tery, from despendre, L. digpendere, dixpen- 
eum, to weigh out, to distribute, to diz- 
peuse—dis, distributive, and pendo, to 
weigh] 1. A buttery: o larder; a place 
where provisions are kept. 

E the 
‘Aad tutmberadl head and ahr 
Bluff Harry broke into the rfeire, 
And turn'd the cowls adritt. Jiangyin, 
2 In Scotland, the apartment of a house 
where the family sit and eat. 

Spencer (spen’sér), n. One who has the care 
of the spence or SOY: 

Spencer (spen’sér hi An outer coat or 
acket without skirts, named from an Earl 
Spreucer, who, it is sail, cut in joke the tails 
from his coat, and declared a garment wf the 
resulting shape wonld lecome fnshionalile. 

Spencer (apen'sér), ». Naw. a fore-and-aft 
sail set abaft the fore and main masts; a 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


isles of light | 


pine, pin; 
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| EE Sexe ee ea a emall mast on 
iich a spencer ia hoisted. 

Spend spend), I ot pret. & pp. epent; m. 
spending. (A. Sax. ependan, dspendan, 
rowed from L. expendo or dispeada, ta yeah 
out, to dispense.) 1. To aay cat to dispuse 
os to part with; as, to spend money forcloth- 

i. 


Wherefore do ye sfevd money for that which is not 
bread? a a | 


2 To consume; to exhaust; to waste; to 
squander; as, to spend an estate in guming 


or other vicea,—3. | To bestow; to devote; to | 


employ. 
.. an never loth 
To spend my judyment. G. Herbert. 
4. To pass, as time; to suffer to pass away. 
They sfend@ their days in wealth, and in a moment 
go down to the grave. Jub xxi. 13. 
The lamplighter . 
evening savewlere, 
6. To exhanat of force or strength: to waste; 
to wear away; as, a ball had epent its force. 
‘Their bodies spent with long labour and 
thirst.’ A nolles. * The storm, ita burst of pas- 
sion spent." Tennyson,.—To spend a mast, to 
break a mast in foul weather. 
pend spend). vt. 1. To make expense; to 
isposition of money. 


He sfrids as a person who Enows that he must | 


come to a reckoning, Somth. 
2. To be lost or wasted; to vanish; to be dis- 
sipated; to be consumed; to dissipate or 
spreml; aa, candles spend fast in a current 
of nir. 

The vines they ose for wine are so offen cut that 
thelr sap sAvndeté into the grapes, Hace, 

The sound spena'eth and is dissipated in the open 
air, area, 


Spend-all (epend'sl), nm. A spendthiift; a 
prodigal, Ofd play (1600) b hapa by Nares. 
Spender (spend’t ér), nm. 1. One that spends. 
[.et not your recreations be lavish sAemders of your 
time; but healthful, short, and apt to ea E ea 
fF, cs 
2? A prodigal; alavisher, Bacuwn, 
Spendthrift . (spend ‘thrift), = One who 
spends his means lavishly, profusely, or im- 
Holt aaa an improvi lent person; a pro- 
The son, bred in sloth, becomes a sfenatari/l, a 
profligate, and goes out of the world a begwar. * 
Sitar 
Often used as an adjective; as, spendthrift 
Hate 
ndthrifty' Gener seared) a. Prodigal; 
avish; extravagant. 
2 : ees -s6'ri- be eek orvelnine 
12 penser; specifically, applied to 
the style of versification adopted by Spenser 
in his Faery Queen, Jt consists of a strophe 
of eight decasyllabic lines, and an Alexan- 
drine, and has a threefold. rhyme, the first. 
and third lines forming one, the second. 
fourth, fifth, and seventh another, and the 


sixth, eighth, and ninth the third. It isthe | 8 
stateliest of English measures, ancl was | 


adopted by Byron in his Childe Harold, 
Spent Grent), tale & p aehe of spend. 1. Worn 
out; Wearied; exhaus Spent bell, a can- 
non or rifle ball, which reaches an object 
without sufficient force to pass through it, 
or to wound otherwise than by a contusion. 
2. Having deposited the spawn; specifically, 
anid of a herring which has spawned. 
Sper,t 8 t (sper), ad t. (Ivel. sperra, Dan. 
sperre, G. eperren, A rrian (whence 
epar, B. t] To shut iy tu bolt in; to fasten 


OF BECOre, 
With massy staples, 
And corresponding and ful Ming bolts, 
Sfer.s up the sons of Troy. Shak, 
Sperable} (spé'ra-bl), a. (L. eperabilis, from 
espero, to hope. Capable of being hoped for; 
within the bounds of hope. con, 
Rperable, 6 Sperrable (spér’a-bl), n. Same 
AS a Sparable 
Cob clouts his shoes, and, as the story tells, 
His thomb-nailes paired atiord him spernnAter, 


fur rick. 
Bperaget (spér’aj), n. 


Asparnctiia. ‘The 
eperage and the rush.’ Syleester, Du Bar- 
tas. 


Bperavet (spé'rat), a. [L. speratus.] Hoped 


Spere (apér), vt. andi. Same as Speir, 
Spere (spér), m. In arch. an old term for 
e screen across the lower end of a dining- 
hall tu shelter the entrance. 


spore’ nn. Asphere. Chaweer. 
re,! - spear, Chawerr. 
Spergula (apér'gi-la), uw. [From L. rgo, 
to ecatter, because it expels its seeds.) A 


aoe of plants, nat. order Caryophylacem. 
The species are found in fields and culti- 


note, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 


Sperm (spérm), n. 


was dressed to aes the — 
acbeves, 


Spermacoce (spér-ma-ki'sé), n. 


| Spermagone (spér’'m 


“Spermagonia svetrrate mio 





SPERMATIA 


vated und, especially on sandy sells, all 
over the world. Th ao have slender steams, 
very narrow often a ed leaves, and small 
white fine petalled flowers  ervensls 
(corm-spurrey or yarr) ia a well-known plaat, 
growing incornfielis. In some parts of the 
Continent it is sown as fodder. Cattle and 
sheep are fond of it; hens also eat {, and 
are said to lay 4 greater number of eggs in 


consequence. 
_#perme, from L and 
ae red, © seed, rom Gr. spetrd, te sow.) 
e seminal fluid of animals; seem 
Row.--£ A common and colloquial com 
oie for Spermaceti.—3. Spawn of Seba 


Spermaceti (spér-ma-sé'tl), 


(L 
sperm, anid celus, a whale. A fa 
terial obtained chiefly from cavities tm the 
akull of the phe ie ay Rite accraith an 
ce ‘us, @ species of whale generally met 

with in the South Seas, but 
alao on the consta of Greenland. 


. During the 
life of the animal the spermacetd is im a 
fluid state, and on the head belong opened 





Spennaceti W hale (Payrefer morrerphefa 


has the appearance of an oily white — 
On exposure to the air the 4 
cretes, and de ta from the oil Theyan 
then separated and put into different bu. 
rels. Some of the larger whales have bes 
known to yield 24 barrels of and 
from 70 to 100 barrels of ofl After babg 
purified by an elaborate oe the apa 
maceti concretes into a w crystaliine, 
brittle, semitransparent unctuous sabstese 
sep ‘inodorous and insipid. 1¢ diseolve 
in boiling alcohol, and as the heat or coal 
it is deposited in ‘perfectly co am 
crystals, J¢ is then called cetin. aa 
ceti jaa mixtore of varions fatty acl 
derivatives oftheacids. It is blandandée 
mulcent, with considerable nutritive 
sities when ae Png It is 
employed externally os an ingredient 
ointments and cerates. It is also largely 
useil to fourm candles. 
Ppermaceti (spér-ma-sé'tl), a Relating te 
or made of ie ree 

-O1l (sper-ma-sé'ti-oil), ». Same 
a Spe rin-oil, 


whale (spér-ma-s8'U-whal) a 
"Fe Phyveter muacrocephalus. See 8a 


MACETL 

eb raat 
sperina, seed, and akdké, a point— 
to the capsule being crowned by the 
points} A genus of plants, the 
weed, nat. order Rubiacem. Th 
ally annual herbs, sometimes un 
with opposite sessile or sub-sesaile leaves, 
and usually amall densely-whorled or cat 
tate hermaphrodite flowers in terminal sed 
axillary clusters, The species are abundat 
in tropical parta of the world. The root 
of 8. Poaya and serruginea form substitutes 


for ipecacuanha aa 
al- n. [Gr. sperms, 
a seed, qgoend, generation.) te bet eee 
the thalline capsules or frazets in Scheer 
taining spermuatia. 
‘ni-am), a pl 


onis (spér-ma- i/ni-a) (See SPai- 
em .- a spermagzone. 
( spér-mé’ri-am, 


spér'ma- i Hh, . he organ in male animals 
in which spermatozoa are produced; 
spielen gland or glands (testes) of the 


male 
Spermatheca ( don ge et ‘ahr ier. 


aperma, seed, an A ca 
certain somale § abvecag toa en bese fn 
which the sperm of the male recei 


5 DerIBASIA (spir-teett-a), npl [A dm 


spermatos, & seed.) In bot 
po - Botton tr Spged tn a the carina of 


lichens, supposed to be possessed of a fer- 
tilizing power. 
vil, pound; i, 8a. abune; =, Se. fey. 


SPERMATIC 
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SPHALERO-CARPIUM 





epér-mat‘ik), a. 1. Consisting 

—2 Pertaining tothesemen, 

og it; as, spermatic vessels; sper- 
ty. cord, and veins. 

al (spér-mat‘ik-al) a. Spermatic. 


ele (epér’ma-to-sél),n. [Gr. sper- 
pan geen sad ee, Pippa 

spermatic veasels, or ves- 
testicles. 


cystidi pér’ma-té-sis-tid’i- | 
i fgacecrg or and kystis, a 
‘ mame given to "the sioposed 
elope ny en-us), a. 
praaclios d gennad, 


prodacitg.. 
ms-toid a. (Gr. sides) 
and eidoe tommy perm- 
See are talon) 
egy (spér-ma-tol’o- 
wermates, seed, aad 
elamtific facts regarding 
@ (apér’ ma-té-on), n. pl Sper- 
té-a) (Gr. sperma, See ee 
,amd don, egg.) Acell cons 
aa of 8 
(Gr. 
to 


ee PF 


sperm-cell. 
hore taper me: t0-i6e n. 


of the cyli windrical capsules 

’ n or 
saths which in some animals 
rroand the spermatozoa. Some- 
i the Moving Fdaments of Need- 


dorous tof’é- 
seeaariog worn oe send: Leg 


rhea, (spér’ma-té-ré"a), mn. (Gr. | 
reates, seed, and rheéd, to flow. } 
‘the semen without copulation. 
oad (epér’mea-té-26” id), n. (Gr. 
rvenaioe, seed, rdon, a 


, exhibiting very 
eno motion, re 7 the 
cryptogamic plants, and re- 
palogous to the spermatorzoon of 
fecundative power. 
i Mi etirann Me n. pl 
10a ma sg r. 
egacreeeomsabaagind shed ail being] | g 
» microsco r-li 
doped in the semen hen of animals, 
a he a body and a vibratile 
exhibiting active move- 
parable to those of the ciliated 
@ the alge, or the ciliated epi- 
tof animals. Spermatozoa are 


impregnation. 

(spérm’'sel),n. A cell contained 
peeminis, in which are developed 
rym or nuclei from which the 


pork), Of or pertaining to 


8 bpir-nit -um),%. (From Gr. 

and etdos, resemblance.] In 
I esed-vessel 
aksea. 


m érm), n. (Gr. sper- 

derma, skin] In dof the 
guments of a see in the aggre- 
iy, the testa, primine, or exter- 
ame of the seed of plants. 


is (sptr-mo-s¥als) n. pl. Same 


(spérm’oil), 2. The oil of the 
hale, which is separated from 
peti and the blubber. This kind 
purer than train-oil, and 
without leaving any charcoal 
mot lamps In composition it 
ightly from common whale-oil. 
wt (spér-mol’o-jist), n. (See 
OGY.] One who treats of sperm 


mol’6-ji), n. (Gr. sperma, 
| ee | ne t branch of 
ch aereathe bcs tne eae or seeds; 


fan (aper-tmof'i-lus),n. [G sper 
- 1s), 1. T. ° 
A “sinilod , to love] pet er’s 


, more commonly 


<f 


Sphazral 
a globe, and alkea, marsh 


name for a genus of Rodentia, that of the 
marmots that have cheek-pouches. The 


superior lightness of their structure has 


caused them to be called epee rics 
Eastern Europe produces one species, S 

citillus, called also the suslik or zizel. 
Several species are found in North America. 


Sperm rum (spér-mof’o-rum), n. In 
ond which bears the seeds of sone 


plants: also, the placenta itself. 

Spermotheca spér’mo-thé-ka), n. (Gr. sper- 
ma, seed, and case.) In bot. the seed- 
Hare the case in which seeds are con- 


Sperm-whale (spérm’whal), 2 See SPER- 
MACETI and CACHALOT. 
Sperr, v.t. See SPER. 
Sperse t (spérs » 9. t. To ree. Spenser. 
Sperver (s m. 1. In arch. an old 
name for the a son frame at the top of a 
bed or canopy. Sometimes the term in- 
cludes the tester or head-piece.—2 In her. 
atent. Written also Sparver. 
Bpett (spet), v.¢ To spit; to throw ont. 
hen the dragon womb of eye an ¢ dark- 
Bi epets her thickest gloom.’ 
Spett (« (spet), nm. Spittle. Lovelace. 
8 spech’ez), n. pl. A name for the 
oar of and hides, from which glue is 


spetam (ope tam), n A kind of a oaes 
n the fif th tone & See cut 
Spew (spi),o.¢ (Spelled also Spue.} TA 8 Sax. 
spiwan, to spit, to apol cog. D. spouwen, 
wen, to vomit; speien, 0.G. epi 
cel. , Goth. speiwan, to vomit, to apie 
these ate fu 
with L. epuo, to the whic 


it 
is from same pen o vomit; to sate: 
to eject from the —2 To eject; to 
cast forth. ‘Hollow 
store.’ Dryden.—8. 
rence. 
Spew (spi), v.i To vomit: to discharge the 
contents of oe * Better "twas 
that they should sheen of ” B. Jonaon. 
Lede td dpirer ne w o spews. 
Bpe (spt’i-nes), n. The state of be- 
ng spewy, moist, or damp. ‘The coldness 
and of the soil.” Bp. Gauden. 


spewiness 
Spewy (spi'l),a. Wet; boggy; moist; damp. 


The lower valleys in wet winters are so sfeny, that 
they know not how to feed them. Afortimer. 


Sphacel (sfas‘el), n. Gangrene. See SpHa- 
CELUS. 


te (sfas’é- ia v.t. (See SPHACE- 
LUs.) 1. To mortify; to become gangren- 
ous, as sean 2. To decay or become cari- 
ous, as a bo 


Sphacelate (stas’é -lat), 0.2 To affect with 


e hacelate, celated (sfas’é-lat, sfas’- 
fie a. bot. decayed, withered, or 
sphacelation sine 8 shou) n. The prov- 
cess of becom r making gangrenous; 
mortification. 

fas-G-liz'mus),n A satgreri Oe inten 
8 mus), 7. ©; an 

mation of the brain. 


Sphacelus (1 (sfas’é-lus), n. [Gr. sphakelos, 


to kilL} In med. and surg. 
(9) bbcoois mortification of the flesh of a 
ving animal. (0) Death or caries of a poe 
cea ( eral se), n. {Gr. sphaira, 
-mallow. © car- 
pels are disposed in a round head.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Malvacew, much resem- 
bling Malva in habit. The species are trees 
or shrubs, with toothed or three to five lobed 
leaves,and flowers of a reddish or flesh colour. 
With the exception of one or two natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, they are confined 
to tropical America. They are all of them 
el t flowers, and thrive well in gardens 
in this country. S. cisplatina is used medi- 
cinally in Brazil] as a demulcent, in the same 
manner as marsh-mallows are in Europe. 
Sphzsranthus (sfé-ran’thus), n. (From Gr. 
oma a globe, and anthos, a flower— in 
usion to the globular heads of the flowers. } 
A genus of much-branched, glutinous, 
smooth, ordowny annual weeds wi winged 
stems,oblong or lanceolate decurrent leaves, 
and flower-heads in dense spherical clusters, 
nat. order Composite. ey are common 
in tropical parts of the Old World. Some 
of them are bitter and aromatic. 
Sphzreda (sfé-réda), n. (Gr. sphaira, a 
aohere. and eidos, resernblanoe in allusion 
to the globular berry-like bodies terminat- 
3 Se branchlets.] A name ee to cer- 
vegetable organisms, consisting of a 


8 (sfé'rd-spor . n. 
quadruple spore of some 8. 
Sphsrularia (sfé-ri-li'ri-a),n. A nematode 


striated stem with numeroussmall branches, 
ue in the cole: pads: , ’ 
Pp sfé-reng’ki-ma), n. (Gr. 
sphaira, a sphere, and enchyma, anything 
poured out.) A name given to spherical or 
spheroidal cellular tissue, such as is found 
in the pulp of fruits. Treas. of Bot. 
sfé‘ri-a),n. (From Gr. sphaira, 
a globe—from their shape.) A genus of 
fungi, nat. order Spheriacei, of very large 
peeve ed elle lc lg card 
generally found upon ng vegetable 
matter, as on the bark of the stem and 
branches of decayed trees, and also on de- 
caying leaves, on the stems of , and 
on the surface of decaying w The spe- 
cies are very numero 
(afé-r-2's2-1), n. pl. A large 
order of sporidiferous fungi, mostly of 
minute dimensions, abundant on salty 


wood, herbaceous stems, marine a dung, 
pene sometimes parasitic on the dies of 
neects, 

Spheridium 


= (Gr wha n. pl. § 
rg (sfé-rid‘i-a). (Gr. ni a sphere, 


and eidos, reseemblan one of 
the curious stalked appead ea with button- 
like heads, covered with carried on 


the teats of almost all cuntin (Echin- 
oidea). These spheridia are supposed to 
phe of sense, probably of taste. H. A. 


hseristerium (sfé-ris-té’‘ri-um), n. (L, 
m Gr. cy oad from sphairistés, a 
hall-player, from sphaira, a ginbe, a bail] 
There ane. ig lectiges a bui ling for the exercise of 

e ball 


sphsroblastus (ai Cafe r6-blas’ tus), n. (Gr. 


sphaira, a seers, and dlastos, a sprout.) 
bot. acotyledon which rises above-ground, 
bearing at its end a spheroid tumour. 
(sfe’rd-ko-koi’dé-a), n. pi. 
r. sphaira, a sphere, kokkos, a , and 
eidos, peace et A nataral order of 
rose- spored algee, with spores contained in 
necklace-like strings, comprising several of 
our most beautiful species Se aan | to ae 
genera Delesseria and Nitophy 
members are found in most parts of = 


world. 

Paberodns @ro-dus), n. (Gr. sphaira, a 
globe, and A iets a tooth.) A fossil genus 
ae ue es from the oolitic and cretaceous 


(sfé-rd-gas‘tra (Gr. 


d gaster, b tis he true 
Pier re Batled tna patter, bali see). 


Sphssrosiderite (afé’rd-sid’’ér-it), See SpxE- 
ROSIDERITE. 
In bot. the 


or round esis worm existing in certain 
species The female is nearly an 
inch in Mita and consists of little else 
than amass Tid fatty errs with peesuereare 
organs, neither mou ia bala tae He bay 

tine, nor anus being male is 
only 1 eh the 28, O60th pa part the size of the 


Sphaeralite sfé’rii-lit). See SPHERULITE. 
Sp ‘ (sfag’né-1, sfag-ni’- 


of cladocarpous 
uliar habit, dis- 
tin jally by the 
eof branching, the atruc- 
ture of the leaves, sporanges, 
and antheridia, and by the 
absence of roota, except in 
the early stages of growth. 
See SPHAGNUM. 
8 amas (afeg nus).. [See 
low.] Pertaining to bog- 
moss; m 


oasy. 

(sfag’num), n. 
Gr.ephagnos,a kind of moss. ) 
A genus of mosses, the only 
one of the nat. order Sphag- 
nei. The plants of this genus 
are widely diffused over the 
surface of the see in tem- 


famil 
mosses,o 


26-6) 2. 


trary cule “globe 
a eg 
Panautes: They are aquatic 
plants, and peeeneen ae 
ise mass of our 
ampy and moory districts. 
The | ormation of peat in 
such situations is often 
, in a great measure, to these planta. 
sp) um (sfal’ér-d-Kir"pl-um), Un) S 
(Gr. sphaleroe, delusive, and karpos, frui 





Sphagnum, 





hb, Sc. loch; = g,90; 4, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; xh, asure.—See KRY. 


SPHECIDZ 


In bot, the collective fruit of the yew, 
Sphoclds Sphegids (sfé’si-da, sfé'ji-da), 

e ‘s en. 

Hey A family of hymenopterous insects of the 


Section Fossores. Several species are found | 


in England, where they are known as sand- 
oes s They usually make burrows in the 
for nidification. 
Sphenacanthus (sfé-na-kan'thus), mn. [Gr. 
ephfn, a wedge, aud akautha, a spine] A 
genus of fossi] fishes from the coal-forma- 


tion of Scutlanil. 
Bphene (sfén .* (Fr. «phéne, from Gr. 
4n, a weere A rainerel composed of 
silicic acid, t Hache acid, and lime. Its col- 
ours are dull yellow, n, gray, brown, 
and black. It is found amorphous and in 
crystala The primary form of ita crystal ie 
an oblique rhombic priam. 
Spheniscid@® (afé-nis'i-dé),n. pl. The 
guins, a section of birds of the family 
vipennate, order Natatores, In which the 
w ne ze completely rudimentary, without 
quills, and covered with a scaly See 
PENGUIN. 
“phen ph not, (sfé-nd-sef'al-na), n. [Gr. 
] 


a 


fnos, a Wedge, and eH Sy the 

nanal.a malformation of the head 
by which the upper part of the cranium has 
il ey ay ap Spares, 

Sphenod é‘no-don), nm. (Gr. sphen, 
aphénos, yond ge, and odous,odontos, atooth. | 
A peculiar genus of lizarda, ed as 
forming a family by itself. The only known 
ra i (S. puncfatvm) ia a native of New 

‘aland, and, aa once abundant, Is 
new being rapidly thinned. Of late it has 


become the favourite food of the pig, and is | 


enten by man. It vents rocky islets, 
living in holes in the sand or amongs stones. 
It is also called Hatteria punctata. 
Sphenogram ml nd-graza), n. [Gr. ephén, 

nos, a wedge, and gramma, a letter.] 
A cuneiform or arrow-headel character. 
aun CCN EIFORM. 

pher (sfé-nog'raf-ér), n. One 

pie n SRencerisire or in deciphering 
cuneiform inscriptions, 


Sphen hic ( sfé- mh grat ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to sphenography 

Rphenosrapnist (sfé-nog’raf-ist), n. Same 
as Sphenogra 

5 enograDhy (a.m -nog’ra-fi),n. (Gr. ephén, 


iphenon. aN a wedge, and grapAd, to write. | 

art of writing in wedge-shaped and 
arrow-headed characters; the art of deci- 
phering cuneiform writings; that branch of 
philological science which concerns itself 
with such writings. 

5 Sphenoidal (sfé'nold, sfé-noid’- 
alja. [Gr. n,a wed vee. and eudoe, form. ] 
resets yy Wes wedge.—Sphenoid bone, the 
pterygoid bone of the basis of the skull, ao 
named because it ls wedged in amidst the 
other bones of the head. 

Sphenold (sfé'noid), n. 1, In 
wedge-shaped crystal contained under four 
equal isosceles triangles.—2. In anai. the 


sphenoid hone. 

Sphan o-maxillary (sfé-n4-mak'asil-la-ri 
ae to the sphenold and maxil 

nes. 

Spheno-orbitar ( sfé-né-or'bi-tir), @ In 
anaf,a term applied ty the anterior part of 
the body of the sphenoid bone, which is de- 
velo by a variable number of poluts of 
ossification. 

Spheno-palatinate (sfé'nd-pa-lat”in-at), «. 

eae ae to the sphenold and! palate bones. 

Spheno-palatine («fé-né-pal'‘a-tin), a. Fer- 


ining to the sphenoid and palate bones, — | 


Spheno-palatine ganglion, the largest of the 


cranial ganglia 
Spheno-parietal (sfé'nd-pa-ri"et-al), a. Re- 
aie to the sphenoid and parietal bones. 
nenopay ar ( afé-no- es nm [(ir. 
Sphencps no, a wedge, and plylion, a leaf, ] 
fossil genus of plants from the coal-mea- 
sures, held by some to have represented the 
pine in the ancient world. Brongniart, on 
the other hand, regards the species us her- 
lmceous plants allied to the pe 
Bphenopteris (sfé-no 
sphénos, & wedge, and pteria, a kind of fern, 
from pleren, & Wing, a leaf.) A genus wf 
fossil ferns, remarkable for the wedge-shaped 
divisions of their fronds. They occur pro- 
fusely in the carhoniferous system, leas so 
in the new red 2 gc anil Pees at 
all in the greensand. 
Spheno-temporal (sfé-no-tem'pd-ral), a. 
ei tu oe ephenold temporal 


spheral (sfé'ral), a, 1. Of or pertaining to 


: Fate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


vial a 





7 eats -is), ye IGT. ephin, | 


pine, pin; 
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the apheres or heavy enly bodies: inhabiting 
the spheres, ‘The spheral souls that move 
through the aiolent heaven of song-illu- 
mined air.” Swinburne. —2. Rounded like a 
ohare sphere-shaped; hence, symmetrical; 
rfect. 
sphere (aph. 
sphaira,a ball,a globe.| 1. In geom. a solid | 
ody contained under a single surface, which 
in avery | part is equally distant from a point | 
calle] its centre. It may be conceived to be | 
generated by the revolution of a semicircle | 
about its diameter, which remains fixed, ond 
which is hence called the azia of the sphere. 
A section of asphere maile As a plane passing 
through its centre ia called mgrset circle 
the sphere; and when the cutting plane does 
not pasa through the centre the section is 
called a small circle of the sphere. A sphere 
is two-thirds of its circumscribing cylinder. 
Spheres are to one another as the cubes of 
ir diameters. The surface of a sphere 
is cxyual tu four times the area of one of its 
great circles, and the solidity is found by 
multiplying the cube of the diameter by 
‘6230 or § of ‘7854; or by sa ale ing the 
area of a great circle hy dof the dinseetan, 
2. An orb or globe, as the sun, the earth, the 
stars, or planets; one of the heavenly bodies. 


First the sun, a mighty sf4ere, he frac’d. Afefou. 
a. A circular body; adiac. [Rare.] 

With a broader sA4ere the inoon looks down. Arce. 
4. An orbicnlar body representing the earth 
or the apparent heavens; a celestial or ter- 
restrial globe.—5. In a@gsfron. (a) the con- 
cave expanse of the heavens, which appears 


to the eye as the interior surface of a hol- | 


low agra inclosing the earth, which is 
laced at ite centre. In thia sphere all the 
cavenly bodies appear to be fixed, and at 
equal distances from the eye. It is also 
called the Celestial Sphere. The equator, 
ecliptic, meridians, &c., are circles of the 
celestial sphere. (b) One of the sup 
concentric and eccentric revolving trons- 
parent shells in which, according to the old 
astronomers, the stars, sun, moon, and 
planets were set, and by which they were 
carried in such a manner as to produce their 
a pyar motions. —6. In logic, the extension 
a general conception, or the totality of 
the individuals or species to which it may 
be applied. —7. Circuit or range of action, 
knowledge, or influence; compass; province; 
employment, 


Every man, versed in any hppa ret. business, fneds 
fault with these Authors, sa hey treat of mat- 
ters within his .fA4ere, Addison, 


&. Hank; order of society. 


Like some poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank excecils her own, 
He entaing: with his proper iA4err, 
She finds the baseness of her lit, Jenmyren. 


0.4 An orbit; a socket. 


“Hari a tale — —— eee wee 
o mow up thy saul, freeze t Dec npr wal 
Make thy two eyes, li ike iMars, start from their 


hak, 

—Armillary re, an artificial represen- 

tation of the circles of the sphere, by means 
of rings. See ARMILLARY. — Oblique wphere, 

that in which the circles of daily motion are 
oblique to the horizon, as is the case to a 
spectator at any point between the equator 
and either abe .—Parallel sphere, that in 
which the circles of daily motion are paral- 
lel to the horizon, A spectator at either of 
the poles would view a parallel sphere.— 
Right sphere, that aspect of the heavens in 
which the circles of daily motion of the 
heavenly bodies are perpendicular to the 
horizon. A spectator at the equator views 
a right sphere.— Harmony or mwaic of the 
spheres. See under HARMONY.—FProjection 

af the sphere. See PROJECTION. 

Sphere (afér), o.t, pret. & pp. aphered; ppr. 
peal 1. To pluce in a aphere or BORE | 
the spheres, 

And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron’d, and tphered 
Atthdst the other, Sata, 


Because I would have reached you, had you been 
Spaéered”’ up with Cassiopela. Jere, 


2 To form into roundness; to round; hence, 
to give perfect or complete form to, 
Light from her cnet east 
To Peel through the airy po began, 
apne ref in a radiant cliud; fur yet the sun 
as Not. Mfalfion, 


Not vassals to be beat, nor pretty habes 

To be dandled: no, but living wills and srherce 

Whole in ourselves, and owed to none. Jrmayron. 
Bphere-bora (sférborn), a. Born among 

eapheresn Milfon. 


note, not, moive; tibe, tub, byl; 


er), “ ot epherra, from Gr. | 


SPHEROID 
Sphere- stér'mel-ovdi), n 
orion ony of t , spheres, See 
MONTY. 
oré-music (sfér'mii-zik), n. 
or harmony of spheres. See u 
MONY. 
Se bees n. [G 
tre coliodion ph wah ht 
ve co on pho pP 
Cotore the plate 00 


ai mat 
x isto margin to the pictur 


Sp Jo (afer), a, Same as SpA 
Browning 
herical (ser'ik-al Fr. 
Sp See Pal a de i 


form of a sphere; globular; orbie 
spherical body. 

We must know the reason of the splay 
of the drops. 

2 Pertaining to a sphere; belo 
here. —i. Relating to the or 
planets; planetary. 

We make guilty of our disasters the w 
ind the stars, as if we were villains b 
fools by heavenly compulsion; koawes, 
treachers by aMurnica! predominance. 


—Sph herical aberration. See A® 
— erical a , an a gle form 
ace of as e inte 
two great circles,— srtash exci 
cess of the sum of the three a 
spherical triangle above two righ 
180", the three angles of every 
angle being greater than two 
— helps! 
etry which treata of spherical m 
as, spherical triangles, arca, and 
. erical [une, a projection of t 
a sphere included between 
semieizcles Hemlg acommon d 


ae prt paghoy: of t 
a sphere yeaniieat the arcs: 


more great circles. lo 
ie pena the projec pss ak 
a ere a 8, 

s triangle formed on the surface | 


the mutual intersection of t 
clrles 8 wegipis triangles are di 
rupal-an ique-angled, & 
isoeceles, dee. , a8 caine triangles ar 
ae tri netry, that branch of 
which teaches to ag 
ye angles of spherical 
GONOMETRY.—Sphencal ee 
brackets eo formed that the suri 
lath-and-plaster work which thy 
forme a spherical surface. 
Spheri (aferik-al-li), ade. 1 


of a sphere. wonton. 


pe 
(afe- ris’i-ti), ™ The et 
ng spherical or orbicul 
ie roundness. 
Water consists of small, mnecth, 
cles: their abe emn ftiakes them 
ome another ; 


ing one it hoe in more wpher icy keeps then 


Sphericle (sfer'i-kl), n. A small 
Spherics (sfer'ika), wn. In il 
“y the p apse of the sphere on 
cal body, and in partic 
afters eins described on f 
| e method of projec 
a more spherical geometry an 
me 
Spheroeraph ier aret), nm [G 
a ephere, and graphs, to write, ti 
A ma pt set raips yt mye 
gtaphic jon e sphere’ 
of saad a in which the met 
parallels of latitude are laid dow 
degrees. By the aid of this prof 
a ruler and index, 
“7 a any any place, and the dista 
ths prfachte uf great circie 
on the principle of grea es 
pherold (sfér/oid), s. (Gr. Lt 
po eidoa, form.) A y or 
ing to a sphere, but not perfectl; 
is iis a solid generated by 
tion of an ellipse about one of ita: 
the generating ellipse revolve: 
longer or major axis, the 
or prolate; when about ita les 
axis, the spheroid is oblate. The 
oblate spheroid, that is, flatte 
omy so that ite polar diamete 
han its equatorial diameter. ¢€ 
The same figure is assumed by 
Planets; hence, the al 
spheroid are of great importance 


and astronomy. 


oil, pound; 4, 8c. abune; | 





jeraco- 
oba- 


SPHEROIDAL 157 
l Sreiaals a. 1. Having the | those with the head of a ram criog 
—2 In a crystal, bounded | and those with the head of a hawk 
ones faced. eroidal bracket- eohilaas. The Egyptian sphinx was: 
h. h. bracketing Which has a sphe- | bly a purely symbolival having no 


! condifion, the 


aa uid when, on bel laced | 
liq ng Pp 


surface, as red hot metal, 
the form of a more or less flat: 
erold, and eva tea without 
The spheroid in this condition 
mch the surface of the metal, but 
i of ite own vapour, and 
y from its exposed surface. 
i mainly by radiation from the 
', because conduction is impos- 
the layer of intervening vapour 
wat very feebly. The formation 
fnen-conducting vapour explaius 
possible to dip the wetted hand 
{ Spberoidical (s6rold', sé 
(sfé-roid? 
‘ Same as eroidal 


(sfé-rol-dis’i-ti, | 


aty, 
) = The state or quality of 
roidal. 


ver(sfé-rom’'et-ér),n. (Gr.ephaira, | 


al mefron, a measure.) An in- 
lor measuring the thickness of 
e when great accuracy isrequired, 
atare of optical classes, cc. 
rite (ni perro It), na. (Gr, 
ridfros, iron.) A sub- 
od im ebeseldat masses in the 
irae ie of Steinheim. Called 
Lera or ere 

ifer’G-La 
e: a term applied to the 
of some planta. 

) A hare O-lat), «@. 


Hse 


wite tubercles. 

ppc {See SPHERCLA} A} 

e or y. Mercury or 
, When poured upon a plane, di- 
"into a great number of minute 


probe lit), n. (Gr, sphaira, a 
astone] 1. ‘4 variety of 
' peari-stone, found in rounded 
See EADIOLITE 

ér’i), a. 1. Belonging to the 


28 teach pe bow to climb 

ar than the Ader chine, Avie, 

as a Fgh or star in roundness, 
the like. ‘Hermia’s sphery 


a), m (Gr. eplér, a wasp.] A 
secla, Same as Aninephi 
(Mingk’tér), mn. (Gr. ephing ktér, 
go, ta hap to ~ red ‘lose 
Ame apy generally to a 
mts or muscles in rings, 
# to close the external orifices of 
be ephincter of the mouth, of the 
and more u those 
to which, like the sphincter ani, 
eculiarity of being in a state of 
contraction, inlependently of 
wi of relaxing only when it is re- 
the contents of the organs which 
thould be evacuated. 


). a [L. sphcerula, alittle | 


Covered or | 
th spherules; having one or more | 





Eeyptien Sphinw, from the Louvre Siadastah 


historical connection with the Greek fable, 
and the Greeks may have applied the term 


ephinx to the statues merely on 
account of an accidental) external resem- 
blance between them and their own figures 
of the sphinx —3. A person who proposes 
riddles, pute puzzling or obscure questions, 
or who talks enigmatically.—4 A genus of 
lepidopterous insects, section Crepuscularia; 
the hawk-moths. They receive their generic 
name from the attitude of several of the ca- 
rat hr which resembles that of the 

ed monster so callel. See SPHINGIDE 


§ The Cynocephalus passio, or Guinea ba- 


 Sphingtde (st sfin’ji- 1-48), np n. pl. 2. A family of lepl- 


The insects bechdantt oe ik oe division gen- 
erally fly in the evening or early in the 
mourning, but there are many which fly in 


ye di ime. This family embraces some 
t Eoropean Lepidoptera, as the 
death’ s-head hawk-moth,the Sphiaza 


Linn., the privet hawk- moth (Sphing ligus- 


tri). 

(afra‘jid), u. (Fr. sphragide, from 
ragis, sphragidia, a of stone used 
for seals; Lemnian earth; from Gr. gerren. 
sphragidos, a seal. The earth is sai have 
been so called because sold Insealed packets. | 
A species of ochreous clay, which falls tu 
jeces in water with the emission of many 

ubbles. Called alao Earth of Lewnoa. 


Bphragistica (afra-jis'tiks), mn (Gr. sphra- 


giatikos. of or for sealing, from ragia, a 
pan) The science of seals, their history, 

iarities, and distinctions. The chief 
object of thia science is to ascertain the 
age and genuineness of the documents tu 
which seals are affixed. 


Bphrigons afrig’d-sis),n. (Gr. apr tobe 
o Peaith ue pond te er Na 


a disease in fruit-trees and other plants, as 
turnips, in which the plant tends to par} ates 

wood or stem and leaves in place of fruit or 
bulb, &c., or to grow so luxuriantly that the 





Spice! (ps). (spls), nm. 


spine (spis), ~ t. pret. & 






having the jaws armed with formidable 
teeth. They live principally in tropical seas, 
pious: one or two 4 aparien me are found in 
the Mediterranean. barracuda of the 
West Indies (aeermne picuda) is a large 


and po as much dreaded as the 
white shark. 
Bpialt (spi'al), m. spy; a scout. ‘The 


prince's es have Pe ie me” Shak. 
{L., an ear of corn.) In 
ni hs eo named from its turns 
bel ‘thought to resemble the rows of an 
ear of corm —Spica descendens, the uniting 
han used in rectilinear wounds It con- 
sists of a double-headed roller with a longi- 
a slit in ated (aprkat. 4 Maen 
Spica’ ap sp a 
im aplcatua, of spico, to furnish with 
epikes, from spica, 0 apices} In bot, having 

spiecate (spik kit ke) ¢ It, divided.) 1 
ap n 

me a term which i indicates that ev 

note to have a distinct and detach 
sound, and in regard to instruments played 
im a bow it denotes that every note is tu 

have a distinct bow. 

yee (spis), ‘ pa fe ed zou, Fr. ¢pice, 

pecker ap- 


pearance, aia tia t Pann ae. th te Latin, 
8, Wares, 1S50 especially 
spices, | &c., of the same sort, See 


A vegetable production, fra- 
grant or aromatic to the emell and penerot 
to the taste, such as pepper, nutmeg, gin 
cinnamon, and cloves, used in sauces an in 
cookery.—2 A small quantity, giving a Ben- 
soning to a greater; something that en- 
riches or alters the quality of a thing in a 
small degree, as spice alters the taste of 4 
thing; o small admixture; a flavouri 
tv as, there's a spice of conceit vat 
*s the 4 of life 
wees it all te cnabed Com fer, 
ifr. aptes, a kind ors 
we, raise: It is thus ly 
the same word as ve.) A sample; a spe- 
cles. 
Justice, although it be bot one entire virtue, 


ou et is 
deveribed in two kinds of spacer, 


Sir T. E ed, 
Pp. spiced; ppr. 
O BEASON with spice; to mix 
Samat fabstance bees ed to prop, ney 
or ; as apice wine; spice 
ones couverention with scandal.—2. To im- 
“s with aspicy odour. ‘In the een 
nid Shak.—3.+ To render nice; 
season with scruples. 
Take it, ‘tis yours; 


Be not so sfierd; itis good poll. Aeam, & Fi, 


epee trad (eplsiap 1), n, A kind of apple. 
a 


iereea st 


spisbysh), n. Same as Spicr- 
ngerbread nut. 
One that seasons will 
One who deals in spice. 


spicery ( ér-i),m. (O. Fr, expicerie, Moul, 
ery pn Sex Spice.) 1 &pices in gen- 


he fragrant and aromatic vegetable sul- 
stances used in seasoni ng. 


Their canels were loaden with sficerry and balm 
and myrrh. Aairga, 


). " oe Sphinxes (afingks’- 

L. epfiaz.) 1, In ek 
monster, sald to have proposed 
the Thebans and to have killed 


2 Arepository of s ‘The epicery, the 
cellar, and its Rooks reves Addison, 
ce-wood (spis’ wud), n. Lindera benzoin 


nutritious qualities of the plant are injured, 
as in the potato. Sphrigosia is sometimes 
urus benzoin, Linn. ), an American shrul, 


Bw to aia (alle’onlky iG sph ha 

phygmic mik), a, (Gr. 

‘ee Of or pictie to the pulse. the wild-allspice or benjamin-tree. 
phygmograph( sfig’md-graf),n. (Gr. ephyg-— Spiciferous (epi-sil'ér- us), a, (L. spicifer, 
mos, & Dp and graphd, ty write.) Anin- | pears spikes or ears, from spica, an var, 





strument which, when applied over an ar- | ero, to bear. ] Sagi yo ae ears, a8 Corn; 

tery, indicates the character of the pulse as neing ra spicated; eared 

> ame foes and =e ot undulativ rer ~ | — spi'si-form), a. In bot. spike- 
g them ona stripof paper moved ly 

watch-work. It reveals in a very delicate epist-li), ade. Ina spicy manner; 


and beautiful manner, by the tracing of a 
ree on the paper, the force of the heart 

eata, and in making experiments with dif- 
ferent kinds of medicines it shows their 
effect on the nervous bole 


ungently; with flavour. 
re tciness (epls'‘i-nes), ». Quality of being 


eutc + (spik), n. A spike; a tenter. 
Spick. pan (spi ‘and-span), a. or ade, 





ogrannin sfig-mé-crafik), a. Of pick, a spike, yk gs n,a chip, a splinter. 
4 wr ealn ng to Age sphygm ph; regis- | (See SPAN-NEW.) Spi -and-epan new mee 
on tered or traced by the sphygmograph. erefore nail an chip 2 mp Magghet maps 
«, from a sculpture in British Museum. ‘Sphygmographie tracing of the cardiac and put ether. 

Dr. Car nieww, ape ,& ier 


movement of (the) arterial pulse." 
me) , chiisteraicta 4 w (pel full aued ndverkd: 
ly with new = quite new; bran-new ; alan 
used adjectively; as, a spick-and- apan suit 
of clothes. 
I keep no antiquated stuff; 


pot able to guess it It waa | 
ed by Gdipus, whereupon the 
‘hereclf, Ip art this monster ~ 
sented with the winged bovly of 

the breasts and head of a wo- 


enter, 
dohyemometer (sfig-mom‘et-ér), m (Gr. 
sphivgmog,a pulse, and mwefron, measure. ] An 
SAeramens, ‘or ee the arterial pulsa- 


cones itestan as 








a icee janih afigure of some- i a: dé), n. rt (Gr, | Hut pi eg enough. Jind iris, 
w having the body of a | sphyreni the. ihnimees fish. } family | Spicknel ‘nell. See SPIGNEL 
a Winged), andahuman(maleor | of acantho gious (teleostean) fishes, Bplcose (sp k’ds), a. [From L. epica, aspike 
al head. The human-headed | nearly allied to the perches. The species | orear.) Having spikes or ears, cared like 
‘@ been called androsphinxes;| are slougated active, predaceous fishes, | corn, Written alsm Spicous. 
th, Se. loch; g,go; j, fob; ‘h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 1H, then; th, thin: w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SPICOSITY 


Spicosity (spi-kos’i-ti), n. The state of 
ing spicose, or of having or being full of 

ears, like corn. 

Spicous (spik’us), a. Same as Spicose 

Spicula (spik’i-la), n. pL Splcales | tims (spik’t- 
»} ([L]} In bot. (a) a small spike or s ree 

let. (>) A pointed, fleshy, superfi 


spicular (spik’i-lér),a. (L. spiewlum, adart.] 
esembling a dart; having sharp points, 
br nna (eplk’d-lit),o.t. (L. spiewlo, apicu- 
tum, to sharpen, from apiculum, dim. a 
gpicum, for spice, a a nating To paen oe 
appoint. ‘ Spiculated 
8} culate (spik’i-lit), a. :. IL. it cotinihiden 
placa og tosharpen toa point, from lis. 
lum, a point.] Covered with or divid into 
fine points; specitically, in bot. (a) covered 
with pointed eshy appendages,as a surface. 
(b) Applied to a spike composed of several 
= er spikes crowded toyvether. 
AG ep al), mn. (L. epicula.] 1 In 
ee aspikelet.—2 In zool. one of the minute 
a or _ my. particles found in sponges, 
é tissues of some ceelenterate 
ro aie 
rm (sp ik’iil-i-form), a. Having the 
BEE a oleate, 

Spiculigenous (spik-d. -llij’en- us), a [L 
wien a dart, and gigno, ui, to pro- 
uce.]) Containing or producing spicules. 
Spicy (spis'i), a. [From spice.) 1. Producing 

spice; abounding with spices. 
As. off at sea north-east winds blow 


Sabcean odours from the ipicy shore 
Of Araby the bless‘d. Afri iem. 


2 Having the qualities of spice; flavoured 

with spice; fragrant; aromatic; as,  apicy 

Plants. ‘ The gpicy nut-brown ale.’ fon. 

‘Spicy gales.” Pope. —3. Having a sharp fa- 

your; pungent; pointed; keen; 05, a spicy 

debate.—4 Showy: ane, ‘smart; Ag, a 
spicy garment, [ oq.] 

Bpider (spi’ dlér), 7. Foe ceinder for & 

one that s apie, formerly a spider; so “e 
inne, a spider, from épinnen, to spin. As to 


e omission of n, comp. other, tooth, &e.) | 


1. The common name of animals of the Lin- 
niean genus Aranea, now divided not only 
into many genera, but into many families, 
constituting a section (Araneida)of the class 
Arachnida, order Pulmonaria. The head and 
chest are united to form asegment known as 
ne cephaluthorax; no wings are developed, 
thing is effected by means of pul- 
snares or lung sacs, Spiders are remark- 
able for spinning webs for taking their prey 
and forming a convenient habitation. The 
alxlomen of the g vated is unjointed, and 
is furnished with from four to six cylindri- 
cal or conical mammille or processes, with 
fleshy extremities, which are perforated with 
numberless small orifices for the passage of 
silky filaments of extreme er port Sh sx 
which they form their webs, and w af a 
ceed from internal reservoirs. The ens 
number four pairs, and no antenne are de- 


veloped. Their mandibles are terminated | 


hy a movable hvok, flexed inferiorly, under- 
neath which, and near its extremity, which 
is always pointed, ia a little open that 
allows a passage to a venomous fluid con- 
tained in a gland of the preceding joint. 


After wounding their prey with their hooked | 


mandibles, they inject this poison into the 


wound, which suddenly destroys the victim. | 


A very creat diversity exists in the moles 

in which spiders construct their weba, and 

in the situations in which they are placed. 

Some spiders do vot catch their prey by 

entangling them in their webs, but roam 
hiro in search of them. 


My brain more busy than the labouring sfis‘er 
eaves tedious snares to trap mine enemics, 


The sptder’s touch, how exquisitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line, 


2, Something resembling or sn 
resemble a spider, asa kind of gridiron, or 
a trivet to support vessels over a fire. — 
8. In mach. (a) a skeleton of radiating 
spokes, as a rag-wheel (which see). (6) The 
internal frame or skeleton of a gear-wheel, 
for Inatance, on which a cogged rim may be 
bolted, shrunk, or cast. (c) The solid in- 
terior portion of a piston to which the pack- 
fog is attached, and to whose axis the platon- 
rod is secured. FE. H. Knight.—4& Nawtf. (a) 


an iron outrigger to keep a block clear of 
the ship's side. (6) An iron hoop round the 
mast for the attachment of the futtock- 


shrouds; also, a hoop round a mast provided 
with belaying pina. 


to | Spigelian (spl é'll-an), a. 
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Spider-catcher (spi’dér-kach-ér), n. One 
who or that which catches spiders; if- 
cally, a bird, the wall-creeper (Tu roma 
muraria), found in southern Europe. Also, 


a genus of birds (Arachnothera) inhabiting 
the Indian Archipelago, whose favourite 
food ia spiders. 


| Spider -« crab (spfdér-krab), m. Same as 


a-apide 
Spider-fly (apie -fil), n. A dipterous insect 
of “ family Pupipara. There are many 
apecies of these found tic on birds and 
Winpotheoe They belong to the genera 
pobosca and Nycterobia. 


Bpiderlike  (spl'der-lIk), a. Resembling a 
Spider-line (spi‘dér-lin), n. One of the 


reads of a spider's web ingeniously sub- 
stituted for wires in micrometer scales, in- 
tended for 
delicate a- 
tronomical 
observa- 
tions. 
Spider-mite 
spi'dér-mit), 
nn. Oneof a 


y (8 der. 


mung-k 
ATA 


cies of pla 


hine ~ 
Now World 
monkeys, but 
more especially to members of the genus 


van) 





Coaita or Spider-monkey. 


Ateles, which are distinguished by the great 
flexibility | 


relative length, slendernesa, and 


of their limba, and by the prehensile power | 
| of their tails. 


Spider-orchis (epi'dér-or-kis), n. The com- 
mon name uf two British species of Ophrys, 
0. arachnites (late spider-orchis), and O. 
nieifers (early spider-orch is). 3ee OPHEYS. 
SpiGax-anen (spi'dér-shel),n. <A species of 

e genus Murex. 
Spiderwort (spi'dér-wért), n. The common 


name oda ys A a nus ley reer r 
one species of whic virginica, 
vated in gardens 


Rpiegsiewen:< 1-I-sen), n. (G.—spiegel, 
rror, and tae iron: pete from its 
fracture mowing) smooth shining sur- 
faces.) A peculior k Lind of cast-iron made 
from specular iron ore, or hematite, con- 
acid a ree pawnenge of carbon and 
og remarkably free from 
jcowarisics, as phosphorus, sulphur, silica, 
&c., it is largely used in the Bessemer pro- 
cess of steel-making for the purpose of re- 
seopbec yee ghia cant . 6 , 
gel-érz), m [ } a 
mirror, anid erz, ore.] Specular Pte 
a variety of hwmatite. 
Spier. (spér), vf. andi To ask; to inquire. 
W. ft. (Scotch.) See SPER. 
Spitty (spit't), ®. Spruce; well-dressed. 


spigelia (spt- -j@'ll-a),n. [In honour of Adrian 
van der Saeael latterly professor of medi- 
cine at Padua, and a robuinal author, who 
died 1625.) Worm-seed or worm-grass, a 


geous of plants, nat. order Loganiacem It | 


consists of annual and perennial herbs, with 
opposite or whorled ovate or lance-shaped 
leaves, and carmine, blue, or purple flowers. 
They are natives of North and South Ame- 

rica The root of §. marylandica is used in 
America asa vermifuge; and if administered 
in large doses it acts powerfully as a cath- 

artic. S. Anthelmia possesses powerful nar- 

cotic properties, and is used in the same 
manner as the last. 

[See SPIGELIA.] 
to one of the lobes or divi- 
liver (Lobwlus 


fi anata 
sions of € mammalian 


Spigeliz) 
cari (spit), n. Bates grudge; reluctance. 


Spightt tt (spit To spite. S| 
Spigntt (opi). it m, * [See SPECHT.) A wood- 
er 


spis Pracreae | n. [A contr. of - 
naw.) The common name of plants of the 


foien Athamanta. 
ie 5 i bet), mn. [Corrupted from 


A plant of the genos Aralia 
CA. ne ot I Ava Gray. See SPIKENARD. 


apigot (spig’ot), n. (O.E. spigotte, speget, 


BPIKENARD 


spykette, dim. forms from epick = 
SPIKE. } Sau or pes iisea taicior ates 
or ey Mop small hole in a cask of Hg 
a spile 

znene out the sfigef and clap the point fa: 


(epi-cur’nel), n. In lew, am 
“Puen given to the sealer of the writ 


Spike ik) mame ganna. 0 
a; Ice w a 

L. a sharp point, an ear af corn; 
yepig,aepike. (See PICK, PIKE.) Meanh 
Sand 6 are drectly from Os Latin. As 


th 


| 


any of iron, but some 
piece of pointed tron iron like 
serted with the point outw: 


top of walls, gates, cunt A prevent 


filled up.—4 Something of 
the above articles. 


5 dn edr od anitcav erate a se hata 
cies of inflorescence in which 





a, 5 of Plawtage ma Section of tt 
show royal fowers. <, ae Vary 
@, Spikelet of do. 


are sessile along a common axis, as in 0 
Plan , OF common plantain. 
Spike spik), n, A species of lavender, L 
pe : bye ee 


ike (5 
spike ( PL To To ‘adten erectile 
and large nails; as, ame down the A 
of a floor or bridge To set wee spike 
to ee with spikes. —3. To fix 


res it, in o 
Spike-lavender (spik'la-ven-dér)n Ak 
of lavender, Lavandula Spica, from wh 





Spikenard (Merdasechesr 


FF ataranit), 


stechys 6S 
manst, SA ET ORL The rot 
i & em an 

This is the true aribenind or thnen 

and it baa endeyedes eS onyinae Soont 

oe pert a A the gi epee Le ext 

hme o Ni from roots, w! 

used at the ancient heaths and 

fois. Tt is called jatamanai or balelw 

the Hindus, and sumbul or sundul by 





mé, met, hér; 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 


tabe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; _ ti, So. abune: §, Be. fe 
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Differences of opinion exist re- 
the nature of the f ce of the 


sand or flour. 
Min pig nde pe eg & loss or ee 

or con purpose.—2. To 
suffer oF to cause to flow out or lose; to 


and ta The name shed : es ly with to blood, 
pplied to various other plants, as | as in cases of murder or wi slaughter; 
ana celltica, A Nardus, | as,aman epillx another's blood. ‘Torevenge 
la Spica. In the United States it | his blood so justly spilt.’ 


A Dame 
various fragrant essential oils — 


They have taken the child 
To 5A! his blood and heal the land. 9 7emayprew, 


Spill differs from pour in 


EET (spi'na), n. pl. Spins (spl'né). 
| thorn; 


an'sepikenard. Bee under PLOUGH-| 3.} TO tales: to Reise to ruin, ‘To 

eplk’of}), x <A volatile ofl ob- | pille, a Bergen 2s ead | 
jutting’ Laeanda with | So full of artless jealousy ie we is gu 

ft bas a agreeable odour than It apillr itself in Tearing to be ti. Shak. 
ear oll. and is specifically heavier. | 4 Naw. to discharge the wind from, as from 

ined from the leaves and sta the belly of a sail, in order to furl or reef it. 

ndler-oi] from the flowers, ofseveral | 5 To throw, ‘a trom 5 hkree'6 r carriage. 
{ Lavandola. (Colloq. or slang.]—6.+ ria thls semen tite 
ink (spik’plangk), n. (Comp. spite. noun spill, a pieve.) Tu piece or diversify | 
rat. In Polar voyages, a rang ss with spills or small pieves; to inka ‘Eave- 


ment . . . with ivory spilt." Spenae 

Spill (gpll), 1.¢ To waste; to be prodi- 
Sidney.—2 To be shed ; to be | 

wetared be fall eink or wasted. 

FAS eee es Rogiall oF torsades fae lnk 28 a 

citrio dacs 


wh (spik’rush), n. The common 
everal British plants of the genus 
ia See ELRocHARIS. 





im (spik'tém), mn. A wagon drawn | spil’ér), m 1 One at epills or 

nae oe utroinmand stone | = oh A kind of fishing-line. See BoL- 
! ax. sqric fishing, | fishing (spil'et- 

> Wlahber.'G. specks, tok bacon j pea ing, spil'yard- sh-ing Hah ing) -Aname 

In which the fat of to the meth n the west o Ire. 


| Land, in a ante a mee he of hooks are set 


r quarry 1s sot aside till a “making on snoods, all on one line. Called also Bul- 


an rtunity for adding it tothe | tow, Bull " 

a the Admiral Sm: tow, tow- hing. 

kT}, 1. In the shape of a spike; | SPilliken (spil'i-ken), n. Same as Spiliken. 
pane Cea -lin), m Nauta lin 

tharp point or points —2. Set with Bpiiiins-Line (e ( ian. Wau, li e 


e a ship in p00 adam weather, to spill 
them, in order that they may be reefed or 

aa more conveniently. 
comp. filth 


pee, emia re 


which a spilt; that which is poured out 
with lavish rofusion. ‘With drunken spilth | 
of wine," 

But when one c 


Pope. 
-lan’théz), m. [Gr. epilos, a 
. 8 tower—in allusion to 
jes having yellow flowers 
i ]) A genus of plants, nat. 
wean, They are tropical,smooth, 
sees, i 


and faclatncle of S. olerases 
t a8 o powerful stimulant of the ai ile aetectte aa: 
ryan. 
NOM y= gy ag a soy crn, Tea * 
ccmonden pik used to tog: J ‘spin (spin), vf. pret. spun (epan is now ob- 
Ina cask or barrel 2 A stake | 0leteor provincial); pp. spun; ppr. spinning. 
lo the ground to ia Frovect a bank, | (A. Sax. een, pret. span, Dp. spunnen; 
rfa, abutments, &c. ile. common the Teutonic tongues: D. and 
SEL peck & po. eeltedo ere G. epinnen, 0.H.G. and Goth. epinnan, Dan. 
ahora | To supply oC teet spinde, cel and Sw. spinna—to spin. Bup- 
a0 of liq pees oe beat same root as span and Gr. 
cate to draw. Hence spindle, r, 


‘der } 1. To draw out and t into 
epider) either by the hand or machinery 
rT) 


uoderneath, and, con- | 5, to spin woul, colton, or flax 
ding off the winc filed them ” hair, ‘Beholding how the ‘thrid of 
wah ni! ‘they el Spenser, 
( pied 7. A small ae All the 


sence, did oll 1 
2 To make or work ons as if by sihehitbae te 
"ie out tedionsly; to extend to a creat 


omen to transcribe such passages | 
the son ges amid the radiant riot of flower- 


| spina 


pine. [Picealon) Fe afun in Ulysses ab- | 


I passed lightly over many on which 
€ the score at cribbage and other learned and , 
| pl A game played with such in- ee nie 272 ou ag inrge volumes, 
§ posh The fines are weak, another's eeeae =: to say; 
Lm bonne of Bag Space 4 . ep Fanny spfias a thousand eh day. Fiape. 
meme 25 ep épll,a pin Oo protract; to spend by aa, to 
\ spindle; G. 2  molndle, 8 gpin out the day in idleness. mut 
hers rather delay after her th 
itp, “ saan ort a, BF Fee F ¥ another pn * by ij heel 
Or ur § a cask ; 4. To whirl rapidly; to cause to turn with | 
le; as, a hole stopped wi great speed; as, to «pin a top; to spina coin 
A piece broken off; a splinter. cn a fhe 'T0 Somes. Be @ fitment or 
hese thie dich saaine onsen thread, by the extrusion of a viscid finid, 
wr apurs, oF spills of Bp Hate which hardens on coming into contact with 


phar or pin of iron. Ri: the air: said of spiders, silk-worms, and the 
¢ em of money. <Ayi 


iffe. real BA 
mlled up, or a amall slip of 


(mali. ), to twist it into ropes for convenient 








like; as, a spider spina a web.—To spin Aay | 


8. To stream or issue ina thread or 


current; as, blood sping from a vein. 
Make incision i re their hides, 
That their hot blood may .f9 in English 


4 To runor drive with great rapidity; to go 
quickly; as, to spin along the rvad. [Colloq.] 
While the moncy lasts make it afin, 1", Collins. 


Spin (spin',n The act of s — + a rapid 
unintermitted action; a single e ort, rh 
Ih eeetieaienlin tie in along the road 
- | [Colloq] 
Tectotums we've for patriots 
Who opets x the wob with antics Fes humbia: : 
i et the patriot's dizzy lot 
A glorious sf, and then—a tumble, Afoure. 


[L.] 

ckle; the backbone or rang 
{svi -nai’shus), a Relat apn Bie 

cinlonge or the class of plants to whi 


(apin'aj), n, [0.Fr. es- 
 pinocke, espinaee, It. spinace, Sp. sapere 
spinazie, from i ind, a apine — "aot 
named from the D kd on its fruit.) § 
hacia, a genus o plants nat. order 
acem, There sony one species, 3. lors 
dcea (common 5 well known on ac- 
count of ta use fn itchen. It ia eaten 
sometimes in Ang but more frequen 
cooked in various ways. tis wholesome 
eable, but contains little nutriment 
ere are two pe al varieties cultivated 
in gardens prickly-frnited and the 
smooth-fruited.— ~ ihe Zealand spinach, Te- 
pip expanea, used instead of common 


(spi-ni’si-a), n, A genus of plants. 
PINACH. 
epl-nas’'i-dé), 1. Picked dog 


spina a am of small | aod  Alatingatshed 
by having the dorsal fins furnished with a 
strong spine, which they are sald to employ 
as a weapon, bending themselves into the 
one of a bow, and then striking with great 
orce, 

‘6 I'nal), a. is. See SPINE. 
pinad at yt es of an 
animal; as, the spinal cord; spinal muscles; 
spinal es. — Spinal column, the con- 
nected vertebra of the back; a bony column 
situate at the posterior and cen of 
the trunk, extending from the head to the 
sacrum; the spine; the backbone, See SrPrxg. 
—Spinal or spinal marrow, the elon- 
gated masa of nervous matter contained in 

e osseous canal of the spine. It van xiea 
to thirty-one pairs of nerves, being the ori 
of most of the nerves of the trunk of 


bouly. 
Spindle (spin'd]),n. [A. Sax. spindel, sents, 
epini, lit. the rig oor for epinning, 
from gpinnan, to spin; so also G. Sw. 
and Dan. spindel. (See Brix.) The d has 
intruded into the word the same way as 
in gender, thunder.) 1. In spinning, (a) a 
pendent piece of wood for r twisti and 
winding the fibres drawn from the 
(6) The pin used in spluning-wheals for 
twisting the thread, and ou which the 
thread, when twisted, iswound. (c) One - 
the skewers or axes of a spinning-m 
upon which a bobbin is placed to wind the 
yarn as it is spun.—2Z Any alender pointed 
rod or pin which turns round, or on which 
anything turns; dey the of a vane; 
the epindle of the fusee o a watch; a small 
axle or axis, in contradistinction to a s 
or large axle, as the arbor or mandrel in 
a lathe. — Live spindle, the revolving ar 
bor of a machine tool.—Dead - gern ee the 
urbor of a machine tool whic 
revolve.—3. A vertical shaft supporting 
upper stone or runner of a pair in 
a flour-mill. — 4. In wehicles, the tapering 
end or arm on the end of an axle-tree.— 
5. In weaving, the pricier) in a shuttle on 
which a bobbin or co of yarn is fixed. 
6. The stem of a door knob, which actuates 





re the latch.—7. In ehip-building, (a) the u 
to light a lamp, a 7 on 53 tion. —To sping yarn, | sain Of & meade Mant’ b) An ‘iron 
2k pret. & pp. Lb an Degs =) pases ee “ig originally a seaman’s | ‘ye ted into a block of wood, w 
hes pila, 1 spi to Spin, (ple) Si 1: To pechorss the aot of pom werareny a weee Oe < ihe shi ‘ 
waste, to spend “'teek spilla, to | Making threads; to work at drawing and | 2° founding, the pin om rch ¢ the pattern 
mtroy; Dan. spilde, to spill, to lose, twisting threads; as, the woman knows how | of a ‘mould {s form fed ilding, the 
spin; a machine or mule i 
moliey L To mater Coat oo | Ereat exactness, rs ae fees A eng ater i 
remel; to lose or suffer to be scat-— ane pri nay be tel pprtied care ond spin yar, the revolution of the arc of a curve-line 
oe te fluids and ie sub- = my pets. about its chord, in —. toa ondd. 
icles are small and loose: | 2 To revolve; to move round ra which is a solid genera e revolu 
‘water from a pail; to spirit whirl, as 0 top or a spindle, pif; to of a curve about ita axis. The spindle is 
1@ bottle; to spilt’ quic cra OF | Let the great world sfin for ever down the ringing | @enominated circular, rey aig hyperbolic, 
rom a vessel or a paper; to epill grooves of change, Tennyson, or parabolic, according to the figure of its 
; @h, Se. loch; g,go0; jf. job; h, Fr.ton; ng, sing: 9H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, waig; zh, arure.—See KRr. 


SPINDLE 





generating curve. —12. A name given to the 
shells of certain molluscs, from their re- 
semblance to a spindle, as in species of the 
nera Fusus and Rostellaria. Called also 
pndle-shell.-— 13. A measure of yarn: in 
cotton a spindle of 18 hanks is 16,120 yards; 
in linen a spindle of 24 heers is 14,400 yards. 
Spindle (spin’dl), v.t. pret. & pp. spindled; 
ppr. spindling. To shoot or grow in a long, 
slender stalk or body. ‘ When the flowers 
begin to spindle.’ Mortimer. 
Spindle legged (spin’dl-legd), a. Having 
ong, slender legs. 

Many great families are insensibly fallen off from 
the athletic constitution of their progenitors, and are 
dwindled away into a pale, sickly, spindle-degged 
generation of valetudinarians. Tatler. 


Spindle-} Spindle -shanks (spin’dl- 
egz, spin’dl-shangks), n. A tall, slender 
person: used humorously or in contempt. 

Spindle -shanked (spin’dl-shangkt), a. 

aving long, slender legs. 

Her lawyer is a little, shrivelled, spindle-shanked 
gentleman. disor. 
Bpindle-shaped (spin’dl-shapt), a. Having 

the shape of a spindle; fusiform. 

Spindle-shell (spin’di- shel), See 

PINDLE, 12. 

Spindle-side (spin’dl-sid), n. The female 
side in descent. ‘King Lycaon, grandson 
by the epindle-side of Oceanus. J. R. 
Lowell. 

Spindle tree (spin‘dl-tré), n. A shrub of 

e genus Euonymus, £. europaeus. The 
wood is hard and fine-grained, and is used 
for the finer articles of turnery and for 
spindles. See EVONYMUS. 

Spindle-worm (spin’dl-wérm), n. The 
caterpillar of a lepidopterous insect (Gor- 
tyna Zee) which injures maize plants. 
(American. ] 

Bpindling (spin’dl-ing), n. Same as Spindle- 

ee 


Bpindrift spin‘drift), n. [A form of spoon- 

ryt (which see).] Naué. the blinding haze 
of salt water which is blown from the sur- 
face of the sea in hurricanes. 

Spine (spin), n. (L. spina, a thorn, from 
a root seen also in spike, pike. From the 
Latin word come also (through the French) 
spinach, spinel, spinet, spinney.} 1. The 
backbone of a vertebrated animal, so called 
from the thorn-like processes of the ver- 
tebree. In reference to man it is the articu- 
lated bony column, consisting of thirty- 
three vertebre, and reaching from the head 
down the back, including the os sacrum and 
coccyx, being the series or assemblage of 
vertebre which sustains the rest of the 
body, contains the spinal marrow, and to 
which the ribs are connected. See VERTE- 
BRA. —2. A thorn; a sharp process from the 
woody part of a plant. It differs from a 
prickle, which proceeds from the bark. A 
spine sometimes terminates a branch, and 
sometimes is axillary, growing at the angle 
formed by the branch or leaf with the stem. 
The wild apple and pear are armed with 
spines; the ruse, bramble, gooseberry, &c., 
are armed with prickles. 

Some leaves which do not freely develop in the 
usual manner assume a dry, hardened appearance, 
and pass into spines. enslow, 
8. In anat. a sharp process of a bone. Dun- 
glison.—-4. In zool. properly astout, rigid, and 
pointed process of the integument of an 
animal, formed externally by the epidermis 
and internally of a portion of the cutis or 
corresponding structure. The term is fre- 
quently applied to a stout, rigid, and pointed 
process of the epidermis only.—5. A ridge 
of mountains, especially a central ridge. 

Spinel (spi-nel’),n. (Fr. spinelle, It. spinella. 

obably applied originally to a mineral 
with spine-shaped crystals, from L. spina, 
aspine.) A sub-species of corundum, which 
occurs in regular crystals and sometimes in 
rounded grains. Its colours are red, black, 
blue, green, brown, and yellow. It consists 
chiefly of alumina, with smaller proportions 
of magnesia, silica, and protoxide of iron. 
Clear and finely-coloured red varieties are 
highly prized as ornamental stones in jew- 
elry. The red varieties are known as spinel 
ruby or balas ruby, while those of a darker 
colour are called Ceylonite or Pleonast, It 
is found in the beds of rivers in Ceylon and 
Siam, and embedded in carbonate of lime in 
North America and Sweden. Written also 
Spinella. 

Spinellane (spi-nel’an), n. A blue variety 
of nosean occurring in small crystalline 
masses and in minute crystals, found near 
Andernach, on the Rhine. 


nr. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


ee 
a a SS SS SS 


pine, pin; 
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Spinelle (spi-nel’), n. Same as Spinel. 
Spinescent (spi-nes’ent), a. (L. spinescens, 
spineacentis, ppr. of spinesco, to grow thorny, 
from spina, athorn.] In bot. becoming hard 
and thorny, terminating in a spine, or some- 
what spinose. 
Spinet (spin’et), n. [(0.Fr. espinette, Fr. 
pinette, It. spinetta, from L. spina, a thorn, 
because its quills resemble thorns. See 
SPINE.) A stringed musical instrument, 
which differed from the virginal only in 
being of a triangular form. See VIRGINAL. 
— Dumb spinet. Same as Manichord. 
Spinett (spin’et), n. (L apinetum, from 
spina, a thorn.} A small wood or place 
where briers and thorns grow; a spinney. 
‘A satyr, lodged in a little spinet.’ B. Jon- 


gon. 

Spineted t (spin’et-ed), a. [See SPINET, the 

strument.] Cleft; opened; split. ‘A goose 
quill spineted.’” Ascham. 

Spiniferite (spi-nif'ér-it), n. (L. spina, a 
spine, and fero, to bear.] A name given to 
certain minute organisms beset with spines 
occurring in the chalk flints. Their real 
nature is unascertained, but they have been 
supposed to be the gemmules of sponges. 

Spiniferous (spi-niffér-us), a. (L. spina, 
spine, and fero, to bear.] Producing spines; 
bearing thorns; thorny. 


Spiniform spin 't form) a. [L. spina, a 
spine, and forma, form.] Having the form 
of a spine or thorn. 

Spinigerous (spi-nij’ér-us), a. [L. spina, 


spine, and gero, to bear.]} Bearing a spine 

or spines. 

Bpininess (spin‘i-nes), n. The quality of 
in in 


spiny. 
8 ink (spingk ), n, [Sw. spink; allied to 
Tach. A finch, especially the chaffinch. 
(Provincial. } 
The spink chants sweetest in a hedge of thorns. 


. Harte. 

Spinnaker (spin’ak-ér), n. [From spin, in 
sense of to go rapidly.) A jib-headed racing 
sail carried by yachts, set when running 
before the wind on the opposite side to the 
main-sail. 

Spinner (spin’ér), n. 1. One who or that 
which spins; one skilled in spinning. — 


2. A spider; specifically, the en spider 
with long jointed legs. ‘Her waggon-spokes 
made of long spinners’ legs.’ 3. A 
spinneret. 

Spinneret (spin’ér-et), n. One of the 
nipple-like organs with which spiders and 


some insects, as the silk-worm, form their 
webs or silk. 

Spinnerule (spin’ér_ al), n. One of the 
bumerous minute tubes with which each 
spinneret of the spider is studded, every 
one of which emits a thread of inconceivable 

gpinner (spin’ér-1) A spinning-milL 
pinnery (spin’ér-i), 7. spinning-m 

Spinney, 8 (spin’i),n. (0. Fr. espinaye, 
a thorny plot, a place full of briers, from 
espine, a brier or bramble, from L. spina, 
a thorn, the spine.] A small wood with 
undergrowth; a clump of trees; a small 

ve or shrubbery. ‘Black fir spinnies.’ 
ingsley. ‘A land . . . covered with 

‘tile timber, with here eng there a nice 

@ gorse or spinney. . Hughes. 
spinning jenny (spin’ing-jen-ni), 1. The 
name given to the first spinning-machine by 
means of which a number of threads could 
be spun at once. It was invented about 

1767 by James ves, a Lancashire 
weaver, and consisted of a number of spin- 
dles turned by a common wheel or cylinder 

Pil tear by nail in'l in A mill 

inning-mill (spin’ing-mil), n. mill or 
factory where yaa is carried on. 

Spinning-wheel (spin’ing-whél), n. A ma- 
chine for spinning wool, cotton, or flax into 
threads by the hand. It consists of a wheel, 
band, and spindle, and is driven by foot or 
by hand. Before the introduction of ma- 
chinery for spinning there were two kinds 
of spinning-wheels in common use, the lar, 
wheel for spinning wool and cotton, and the 
small or Sazon wheel for spinning flax. 

Spinny (spin’i), n. See SPINNEY. 

Spinose (spin’6s), a. Spinoua. 

Spinosity (spi-nos‘i-ti), n. 1. The state of 

ing spinous or spinose.—2. Fig. thorny; 

also something thorny or crabbed. Dr. H. 


More. 
Bpinoso -dentate (spi-né’s6-den” tat), a. 
n bot. having teeth tipped with spines. 
Spinous (spin’us), a. [L. spinosus, from 
spina, a spine or thorn.) 1. Full of spines; 
armed with thorns; thorny, as a plant. — 
Spinous leaf, a leaf having its margin beset 


néte, not, mdve; tibe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; 


SPIRAA 


Portuguese family, and died at ¢ 
in 1677. This system is based o1 
of an original substance embract 
istence, substance in this sense 
something very different from whi 
ally understand by the word. Thi 
substance, in which all an nisn 
mind and matter, liberty and nece 
ceases, all subjects of finite con 
disappear, he called God; by whi 
derstood that which has an ind 
existence, and the understanding 
does not require the idea of anyt! 
This substance is infinite, and no 
exists; it is incapable of creating 
material or intellectual, for all m 
mind are comprehended in itself: 
butes are infinite thought and iz 
tension. God, this all-embracing | 
act only in accordance with the e 
order, for otherwise we must sup 
capable of a change of nature, 
there exists a nature different fron 
Thought and extension, spirit an 
finite and infinite, motion and rep 
and evil, causes and effects, are : 
of this sole substance, which prod 
ing but modifications of itself. 
sts is only a necessary suoct 
modes of being in a substance for 
same. 
Spinozist (*pi’nd-zist), n. A belie 
octrines of Spinoza. 
Spinster(spin'stér),n. (Spin, and! 
-ster. See -STER.] 1. A woman wh 
whose occupation is to spin: forn 
applied sometimes toa man. ‘The 
carders, fullers, weavers.’ Shak. 
2. In law, the common title by: 
unmarried woman, from a viscoun( 
ter downward, is designated in Ea 
may be used adjectively. 
Here the speustey aunt uttered a loud 
became senseless. 
8.t A woman of an ill life or cha) 
called from being forced to 
house of correction. Beau. & 
Sp: ¢ (spin’stri), n. The be 
work of sp . Milton. 
Spinthere (spin’thér), n. (Fr. : 
rom Gr. spunthér, a spark.] A mh 
greenish-gray colour. It is av 


sphene. 
Spinule (spin’il), n. (L spinula 
spina, aspine.) A minute spine. 
Spinulescent (spin-i-les’ent), a 
aving a tendency to produce sms 
somewhat thorny. 
Spinulose, Spinulous (spin’t-K 
us), a. In bot. covered with smal 
Spinuloso-ciliate (spin’i-16-sd-si 
3 n iny (epi) with fine | spines. 
spin’f),a. 1. of spine 
boy a spiny tree.—2. Like a spine 
‘Spiny grasshoppers.’ Chapman. — 
perplexed; difficult; troublesom 
spiny deserts of scholastic philosoy 
spiny ( in’h), 8 ; 
yt) spin’l), n. Same as Spinne 
Spion ¢ (spi’on), n. (Fr. espton, a 
of the epions.” He 
Spira (spi ra} 1. {L.) In arek. t] 
a column. is member did not e: 
Doric order of architecture, but 
resent In atone tare Corinthi 
spir’a-bl), a. Capable 
reathed; respirable. 
8 iracle (spir’a kl) n. {L. sp 
rom spiro, to breathe.) Any sr 
aperture, orifice, or vent in animnal 
able bodies by which air or oth< 
exhaled or inhaled; specifically, 
Ing-pores orapertures of the breatl 
of insects; also, the le nostril c 
fishes, the blow-hole of the cetace 


spy. ‘ Captain 


Spirssa (spi-ré‘a), n. (Gr. 


speira, a spire, something 

sion to the flexile branches bein 
for twisting into lands.) A 
plants, nat. order Rosacerw. Th 
which are diffused through the { 
parts of the northern hem ere, 
small unarmed shrubs or perenn 
with simple or compound leaves an 
or corymbs of white or reddisi 
Several North American, Indian 
panese shrubby species are in cv 
and are deservedly esteemed for tl 
mental flowers. Two species an 


U, Sc. abune; fF, § 





known by the name of meadow- 
ich 


see). 

fral)¢e. (Fr. spiral, from L. spira, 

. See SrrrE.)] 1. Winding 
ized t or centre, and continu- 
ling from it, like a watch-spring. 
2~un.—2 Winding round a cylin- 
ther round body and at the same 
ng or advancing forward, like a 
w;as, the column in the Place Ven- 
Paris is divided by a spiral line 
partments: a whirlwind is so named 
spiral motion of the air. 


speerd, in the mellow blush of day, 
oy Bittern wheeled his spir.a/ way” 
f ong fellon, 

d or shaped like a spire.—Sypiral 
form of the Archimedean screw 
vator. See Archimedean screw un- 
TINEDEAN.—Spiral scree, a screw 
tpon a conical or cunoidal core. — 
ring, a coil whose rounds have the 
meter, and which is generally util- 
‘pression or extension in the line 
i\—Spiral vessels, in regetable anat. 
parent membranous tubes. with one 
apiral fibres 
bin their inte- 
atamong the 
among the 
sels of plants, 
ees are found 
the medullary 
troundiny the 
 @bre coils 
mrighttoleft, 






(Canta 


i((A( 





i 


"yance of air. 
very selduim found in the root 
f wood, but are frequently abun- 
he other parts, especially in the 
flowers. They are casily discov- 
breaking asunder the leaves and 
many Dy P nta, when the fibres m 

id, present themselves as deli- 
enta like the threads of a cobweb. 
eat shows (1) 3 compound spiral 
2) three simple spiral vessels. — 
els, in mach. a species of gear- 
serves the same purpose as bevel- 
nd is better 
‘or light ma- 
The teeth are 
pom the cir- 
cre of cylin- 
he required 
at an nner 
F respective 
a the direc- 


ading round 
lers, whence 
. Wheels of this kind are used 
two shafts require to pass each 
hen the shafts are in the same 
el-wheels are employed. 

Wral), nn. 1. In veom. the name 
s class of curves distinguished by 
sty, that they continually recede 
ttre or fixed point, while they con- 
Wolve about it. The moving point 
eratrix of the spiral, the fixed 


Spiral Wheels. 


i of the spiral, and the dis-— 


8 pole to any position of the 


iis the radius vector of that point . 


celve different names from the 
ti Ma oes they are characterized, 

inventors; as, the spiral of 
te (pee ARCHIMEDEAR); the hyper- 
&(see HYPERBOLIC): the logarith- 
Ba LOGARITHNIC); the lozxo- 
vel (see LOXODROMIC); the para- 
A ecg PARABOLIC); &c.—2 A helix 

winds round a cylinder like 


‘apT'ral-1-tl), n. The state of being 


wi'ral-1i), ade. Ina spiral form 
@; in the manner of a screw. 

arant),n. A consonant in the ar- 
of which the breath is not wholly 
be articulating organs being so 
@ to allow the sound to be pro- 
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longed; a continuous consonant. 

are stich as A, th, f, 3, &. 

Spiran (spi-ran’thi), n. (Gr. apetra, a 
twist, and anthus, a flower.) In dot. the oc- 
cantonal twisted prowth of the parts of a 

ower. 

Spirationt (sp!i-ra’shon), n. [(L 
epirationis, from L. spiro, to brea 
breathing. 

God did by a kind of spir.ttion produce them. 
Barrow. 

Spire (spir), n. (In senses 1 and 2 from L. 

spira, a spiral, the base of a column, from 

Gr. aepeira, a spiral line, something twisted. 

The word in the other senses (which are the 

oldest senses in English) seems to be of 

different origin; comp. L G. «pier, a little 
point or sharp end; D. spier, a spire or blade 
of grass; Dan. spire, a germ, a sprout; 


Spirants 


iratio, 
e.)] A 


ver The architectural meaning may be 
ue partly to the Classic partly to the Teu- 
tonic.) 1. A winding line like the threads 
of a screw; a spiral; anything wreathed or 
contorted; acurl; a twist; a wreath. 
His head... 
With burnish'd neck of verdant yold erect 


Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant, Malton. 


2 A term applied collectively to the convo- 
lutions of a spiral shell, which are placed 
above the lowest or body whorl, whatever 
shape it may assume. —3. A body that shoots 
up to a point; a tapering budy; a conical or 
pyramidical body; specitically, the tapering 
portion of a ik rising above the tower: 
asteeple. ‘With glist’ring spires and pin- 
nacles adorn’d.’ Milton. 

Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire! 


The earliest spires, in the architectural 
sense, were merely pyramidal or conical 
roufs, specimens of which still exist in 
Norman buildings. These roofs, becoming 
gradually elongated and more and more 
acute, resulted at length in the elegant 
tapering spire; among the many existing 
examples of which, probably that of Salie- 
bury is the finest. e spires of mediaval 
architecture (to which alone spires are ap- 
propriate) are generally square, octagonal.or 
circular in plan; they are sumetimes solid, 
more frequently hollow, and are variously 
ornamented with bands encircling them, 
with paneis more or less enriched, and with 
aoe lights, which are of infinite variety. 
heir angles are sometimes crocketted, and 
they are almost invariably terminated by a 
finial. Inu the later styles the general pyra- 
midal outline is obtained by diminishing 
the diameter of the building in successive 
stages, and this has been imitated in modern 
apires. in which the forms and details of 
classic architecture have been applied to 
structures essentially medieval. e term 
spire is sometimes restricted to signify such 
ery ene crowning towers or tur- 
rets, as have parapets at their base. When 
the spire rises from the exterior of the wall 
of the tower without the intervention of a 
parapet it is called a broach (which see).— 
4. A stalk or blade of grass or other plant. 


He cannot make one sfire of grass more or Jess 
than he hath made. Sir Mf, Hale. 


5. The top or uppermost point of a thing: 
the summit. ‘The spire and top of praises.’ 
Shak.—6. In mining, the tube ng the 
train to the charge in the blast-hole; so 
called from the spires of grass or rushes 

being used for the purpose. 
Spiret (spir), v.¢. To shoot forth. Spenser. 
Spire (spir . v.68. 1. To shoot; to shoot up 
yramidically. ‘Or point their aspiring tops 

heaven.’ Southey. 

She spired into a ycilow flame. 


Tennyson. 


£onerson. 


2. To sprout, as grain in malting. 
8 t (spir), vi [L. spiro, to breathe.) To 
apieed G nasa aver 

pired (s ,a. Having a spire. 
Spire- t (spirlit), mn The window of a 
spire 


Spire-steeple (spir’stép-l), n. The portion 
of a steeple formed by the spire. [Rare.) 
Spirifer (spl’ri-fér), n. [L. epira, a spire, 
and fero, to bear.) A fossil genus of brachio- 
poda, having a shell with two internal, cal- 
careous, spiral appendages, the ‘carriage- 

spring apparatus. 
Bpirife (spl-ri-fer‘i-dé), 1. An ex- 
inct family of molluscoids, of the class 
Brachiopoda, of which the genus Spirifer is 
the type. 


ir, | 
aspire (in arch.); Icel. spira, a spar. These | 
words may be connected with spear and | 








Spirit (spirit), n. (L. epiritus, breath, cour- 


age, vigour, the soul, life, from apiro, to blow, 
to breathe. In poetry this word often oc- 
curs as if it were pronounced monosyllabi- 
cally (sprit); hence the contracted forms 
sprite, spright.)1.t Breath; the breath of life: 
hence, life itself; vital power. ‘The breath 
of heaven hath blown his (the coal’s) spirit 
out.’ Shak.—2.¢ A breath of air; air; wind. 
‘A raw spirit or wind which is the princi- 
pal cause of tension in the stomach.’ Bacon. 
‘The mild air . . . breathed forth sweet 
spirit.’ nser.—3. Immaterial intelligence: 
an intelligence conceived of apart from any 
physical organization or material embodi- 
ment. 


If we seclude space there will remain in the world 
but matter and mind, body and sperit. Watts. 


4. The intelligent, immaterial, and immortal 
part of man; the soul, as distinguished from 
the body which it occupies. 

But there is a spsrs¢ in man; and the inspiration of 
the Alinighty giveth them understanding. Job xxxii. & 

As the body without the sf7'ra¢ is dead, so faith with- 
out works is dead also. ames ii. 2. 

5. A disembodied soul; the human soul after 
it has quitted the body. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and 
the sftrif shall return unto God who pave it. 

<ccles. xii. 7. 

By which also he went and preached unto the spirits 
in prison. x Pet. iii. 19. 
6. An apparition; a spectre; a ghost. 

Whilst young preserve his tencler mind frou all im- 
pressions of poll ob and goblins in the dark. Locke. 
7. A supernatural being; an angel, fairy, elf, 
sprite, demon, or the like. 

Tama spirit ofno commonrate . . . 
And I will purge thy mortal grossness so 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit zu. Shah. 
Next hiin Moloch, scepter’ kiny, 
Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest sf: ri? 
That fought in heaven. Afalion. 
8. Vivacity, animation, ardour, enthusiasm, 
courage, vigour, and the like; as, a lad of 
great spirit: often in the plural. 

The King's party, called the Cavaliers, began to 
recover their spirits. Sm? 
The Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit 


wasup; but I need not tell you the contest was un- 
equal. S. Swesth. 
9. A person considered with respect to his 


pecullar characteristics of mind or temper; 
especially, a man of life, fire, or enterprise. 
‘The choice and master spirits of this aye.’ 
Shak 


Oft-pitying God did well-formed sfirefs raise, 

Fit for the toilsome business of their days, 

To (ree the groaning nation. Conicy. 
10. Temper or disposition of mind; mental 
condition, character, nature, or tendency; 
intellectual, moral, or emotional state; 
mood; humour: often used in the plural; 
as, to be in high or low spirits. 

God has... made a sptreé of building succeed a 
spirit of pulling down. Souta. 

A perfect Judge will read cach work of wit 

With the same sfrri that its author writ. Pope. 
11. That which pervades and tempers the 
whole nature of a thing; the active, vital, 
or essential part of anything; inspiring or 
actuating principle; chief part, property, or 

uality ; quintessence; essence. ‘When 
April . . . hath put a epirit of youth in 
everything,’ k. 
O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou! SAaé. 


12. Real meaning; intent, as opposed to the 
letter or formal statement. 

Who also hath made us able ministers of the new 
testament; not of the letter, but of the sfzriz: for the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
13. Tenuous, volatile, airy, or vapoury sub- 
stance of active qualities. ‘ All bodies have 

trite and Paseaticnt per within them.’ 
Bacon. —14 A liquid obtained by distillation, 
especially alcohol, the spirit or spirits of 
wine, from which it was originally distilled. 
15. pl. Brandy, gin, rum, whisky, and other 
distilled Hquors containing much alcohol, as 
distinguished from wine and malt liquors 
16. A solution of tin in an acid used in dye- 
ing.—17.¢t An aspirate; a breathing, as the 
letter Ak. ‘The unnecessary and troublesome 
luggage of apiritz and accents.” Dalgarno. 

Be it letter or sfir1/, we have great use for it in our 
tongue. SB. Fonsen. 
—Animal spirits, (a) liveliness of disposi- 
tion; constitutional briskness and ety: 
as, to be full of animal spirits, (6) An old 
name for nervous force, or the fluid sup- 
posed to circulate through the nerves, and 
regarded as the agent of sensation and mo- 
tion.— Holy Spirit, or the Spirit the Spirit of 
God, or the third person of the Trinity; the 





th, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


iV. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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SPIRIT 


Holy Ghost —Medicinal rpirita, medicines 


ike 
a, Mowers, herbs, &e., in aleohol or 
spirit for two or three days before distilla- 
Jon, and then drawing it off by a gentle 
heat, or extemporaneously by adding a 
proper proportion of essential oll tu pure 
spirit of: the prescribed s In this 
way are prepared spirit of aniseed, of vassia, 
cinnamon, juniper, lavender neil ase 
rosemary, ®e. They are rincipal! used 
as aromatics and stimulants Pe Rctifie 
spirit, proof apirit made pure Be dist fin: 
t on.—Spirit of hartahorn, aalt, turpentine, 
fe. See under HARTSHORN, fie, URPENX- 
TINK, &e,—Syw. Life, ardour, ee courage, 


anbiatlon, cheerfulness, vivacity, enter- | 


spirit (spirit), v.t 1. To animate with vig- 
our; to excite; to encourage; as, civil dissen- 
sions spirit the ambition of private men. It 
is sometimes followed by up. ‘We spirited 
him vp to combining.” Macmillan's Mag. 
Shall our quick blood, sfirifea with wine, 


Seem frosty? Shank, 


2 To convey away rapidly and secretly, as if | 


hy the agency of a spirit; to kidnap. 


The ministry had him sAdroed away and carried 
abroad as a dangerous person. Artuthuer. 


I felt as if UL had been spirwed into some castle of 
antiquity. NP. 1 altis, 
Spirital t (spirit-al-li), ade, 
the breath; a5 u spirant non-vocal sounil. 
Conceive ane of each pronounced dara the 
other vocally. der. 
Spirit-colour (spir'it-kenl-ér), nm A cents 
of dye-extracts with an acid solution of tin 
(colled technically spirit). Such colours are 
ase ha calico-printing, and are brilliant but 
ugitive. 
Bpirt irit-duck (apir'it- ano. mn. A name given 
othe United States to Claayula albeola from 
its expertness in diving and its sudden ap- 
ay pte wen See BUFFEL. 
Bpiri ted (spir'it-ed), a. Animated; full | 
of mio lively; full of spirit or fire; as 
a spirited address or oration; a epirited 
ahiswer. 
Dryden's translation of Virgil is noble and mitrn ony 


‘ ar. 
2. Having a spirit of a certain character: 
used in composition, as in bigh-spirited, 
low-spirited, mean-spinited.—3. Possessed 
by a spirit. [Rare.) 

So talk d the spirited, sly snake, Afiitow, 
Syn. Lively, vivacions, animated, ardent, 
active, bold, courageous. 

Bpiritedly (spir'it-ed-li), adv. Ina spirited 
or lively manner; with spirit; with strength; 
with animation, 


Spiritedness 
of being spirited; liveliness; life; animation. 


2. Disposition or character of mind: used | 
aa, high-spiritedness, low- | 


in com unis ; 
spiritedness, mean-spiritedness, parrow- 


epirited ness, 
Sposista ve ( a a, Lively; full of 


sl 
The man, so late so sfirityfi/, 
Fell now quite spilritiess toearth CAc#moan, 


( ir it-ed-nes), " 1, Thestate | 


By means of | 


Spiritfully (spir'it-fyl-li), adv. In a lively | 


manner, [Rare. 
Spiritfulness gl a nes), n. Liveli- 
bess; spirightliness. [Rare 
A cock's crpetng tf a tone fe corresponds to 


shiving, attesting his mirth and sfrrifuincss. 
art 
Bpiriting (spir'it-ing), n. The business, 


work, or service of a cileibs hence, work 
quickly and quietly done, as if by a spirit. 


a@re/!. 1 will be correspondent to command, 
Aud do my sfrriting gently. Shad 


Sptrisiem (spir'it-izm), ». Same as Spiritw- 


ci lians, 
spiritist (spir'it-ist), n. Same as Spiritu- 
aliat, 3. 

t-lamp (epirit-lamp), n <A lamp in 


ennleh alcohol is used instead of oil 
piritless (spir’it-les), a. 1. Destitute of 
Orit having lost one's vivacity; wanting 
apis av dejected; depressed.—2 Des- 
titute of vigour, @, COuTuge, OF fire. ‘De- 
«l, epiritless outcast.’ Canning.—3. Hav- 
ng no breath: extinct; dead. ‘The spiritless 
gpir ce les-li), ade. T irit- 
(spir‘it-les-li), adv. Tn asp 
eas manner; without spirit; without exer- 
tion. Dr. H. More 
Spiritlessness (spir' it- les-nes), n. The 
state or quality of belies apiritless; dulness; 
want of life or vigo 
Spirit-level ( epiriviev-D), An inetru- 
ment employ for determining a line or 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


| from or controlled 


| 


| 


real either by macerating the lruisaiml | 


pine, pin: 
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plane paraliel w the horizon, and also the | 


relative heights of ground at two or more 
stations. It consists of a tube of glass nearly 
filled with spirit of wine, and hermeticall 
sealed at both ends, ao that when held wit 
ite axis in a horizontal position the bubble 
of air which occupies the part not filled with 
the Hquid rises to the up fF surface 
stands exactly In the middle of the tule. 
The tube is placed within a brass or wooden 
case, Which ts laid on the surface to be peers 
and the slightest deviation from the hori- 
zontal is indicated by the bubble rising to- 
wards the liigherend of the tube. It ls uaed 
in various trades for ascertaining whether 
the upper surface of any work be horizontal. 
When employed in surveying it is attached 
to a teleacope or theodolite to indicate when 


these instrumentaare brought toa horizontal | 5 


position. 
Spirit-merchant (spir'it-mér-chant), a. 
ine who is licensed to sell tie liquors, 
as brandy, rum, whisky, 
spiritoso (spir-t wal) ¥- spirited.) In 
to wil a term denotin at the movement 
oh it is prefixed ia to be performed in 
a spirited manner. 
tous (spirit-us),a. 1. Having the qua- 
y of spirit; resembling spirit; defecated; 
ah ‘More refoed, more spirilows and 
ure.’ Milton. —2 + Ardent; active. 
piritousness (epirit-us-nes), n. ‘The state 
of being spiritous; a refined state; fineness 
and activity of 
epiritousies of 
Spirit-rapper | 
lieves or professes to believe that he can 
evoke spirits of deceased persons and hold 
intercourse with them by raps made by 
them upon a table in answer to questions, 
ta A their sine (apts it rer acter lg te 
-rapping a F -Fap- hi, Le) 
dpa name given to certain so-called 
spiritualistic manifestations, as audible ra 
or knocks on tables, table-turning, and . 
dred demonstrations. See SPIRITUALISM, 3. 
Spirit-room (spir'it-riim),n. Adepartinent 
of the hold of a ship in which the epirits 
nee ae are aie vit-stér-ing).a. 8 
pirit-stirring (= stér- a. Stirring, 
aries af be the spirit ‘The 


spiritual (+ al (epir ital) a. [L. 


qnor, 


epiritualia, — 
SPIRIT.) 1. Pertaining to 


or A tater of a pints not material; exist- 
ing fiepekeeptilily to the organs of sense; 
onaalony tr as, a epiritwal substance or be- 
ue. 
corporeal.’ 
Millions of sAirifeal creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, when we wake, and when we 


Milton, 

2. Pertaining to the intellectual and higher 
endowments of the mind: mental; intellec- 
tual. —3, Pertaining or relating to the moral 
feelings or states of the soul, as distinguished 
from the external actions ; reaching and 
affecting the spirit. 

God's law is sfirifucl; it is ao transcript of the 


divine nature, and extends its agi ority Yo Pike acts 
of the soul of tian, Arewete. 


4. Pertaining to the soul or affections as 

influenced ny the Divine Spirit; proceeding 

and ing by the Holy 
Spirit; pure; holy; sacred: divine. Hom. i. 
11; Eph. i. 3; Gal, vi. 1.—5. Relating to sacred 
things; not lay or temporal; pertaining or 
belonging to the church; ecclesiastical ; as, 
the gpirifwal functions ‘of the cl 
arden agian a9 fyinm Hr 
corporation. — al corporations, cor- 
porations where the members are entirely 
spiritual persons, and incorporated assuch, 
for the furtherance of religion and perpetu- 
ating the rights of the church. hey are 
either role, ns bishops, certain deans, parsons, 
and vicars; or aggregate, as deans and chap- 
ters, prior and convent, abbot and monk. — 
Spiritual courts, courts having jurisdiction 
over matters appel or annexed to 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

Spirit ir'it-f-al-izm), n. 1. The 
state of being spiritual; spiritual character. 
Nilman.—2 In philos. ‘the doctrine of the 
existence of spirits as distinct from nmiatter. 

iritunliam, as distinguished from niaferi- 
ox Maintains the existence of spirit, 
which materialism denies or ignores, but it 
does not necessarily deny the existence of 
matter. Sometimes, however, the name fs 
applied specifically to that system accord- 
ing to which all that is real is spirit, soul, 
or self; that which is called matter, or the 
external world, being either a succession of 


y. 


note, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll: 


‘All creatures, as well spiritual as | 
Hentle 


the | 
nritual 


- as, the thinness and | 
(apir‘itrap-tn), n. One who) 


ae. 
Spirituosi 
5 ay gh hy (piel cm ae (Fr. i 


SPIRITUOUS 


notions impressed on the mind b 
or else a mere éduct of the mi 
aot a belief that communication 

h departed opus ts a ar mea 


okt manifes called 
apecial ausceptibitity, ee 


a doth a eee peg han "+ 
nade by the agency of reps, 
ing by impression, through di 
writing, and spd, spirit-toucl 
nalistsalso believe in manifestatic 
outward voices and appearancs 
warning and prepnee reams, & 
inward aplrit impressions. 
believe in epperiions of materia 
forms Leeaaigned han 4 
even pho a sye 
ism originated in America in 134 
piritualist (spir'it-G-al-ist), n, 
professes a regard for spiritual t 
one whose employment is spirit: 
May not be that lives in a small th; 
preach as loud, and to as much pw 
of those high and mighty spirtfma/dsts | 
2 One who admits the reality of 
gent being, distinct from the ] 
universe; one who maintains the 
is real is spirit, See ArrRirud 
3. One who believes that intere 
he ey with departed spirits § 
ney of a medivm; one we 
hold such intercourse: a 
piritualistic (spir'it-d-al- iat 
relating ta spi tualism; produc 
posed to be due to the sqency of 
istic manifestations 
Spirituality (spir'it-i-al'1-ti), « 
state or qa of being spiritual 
character; a age le as, thi 
ity of the soul, South 
If this ligthe be mot spiricua}, it appre 
est fo sperataialify. 
2. The state of naving Sta 
to spiritual things. at we a 
more spirituality.” Jer. Taylor. 


Much of our sfirifmadety and comfi 
worsp depend on the state of ao" 


2. 3 That which belongs to the ch 

@ person aa an ecclesiastic, or t 

fr ae from temporalities: g 
WW 

P Durive the vacancy of a see, the a 

guardian of the sfvritwalites thereof, 

4? An ecclesiastical body, 


Five entire subsidies were granted to 
the sfrratnadity. 


re iad uality of benefiees, the titk 

c, 

Spiritualization ag a 
e act of spiritualizing. In of 


operation of extracting spirit Ha 
oO 
yf ae me (spir'it-t- ol-iz), ef] 
s APT. ep apiritu 
ens L Yo minke spiritua 
spiritual; to refine intellectu 
to purify from the corrupting ‘ 
the flesh, the grosser or of 
as, to spiritualize the soul or t 
affections. ‘Our bodies in some 
ied form which we onderstand 
an n.—2®. Toinfuse spirituality ¢ 
form with spirit or life. 

This seen in the clear oir, and the w 
alice by enlless recs ony fills the 
heart more forcibly than | can express. 
3% To convert to a eplritual mi 
draw a spiritual meaning from; 
ttualize wo text of Scripture.—L 
to extract spirit from, os certa 
bodies, (b) aera tate - 

patties o 
spiri Saadiner G irit-f-nl-ix-8r), 7 
ae ay hag ¢ e most licenti 
egorists, or the wildest of the 
izers,’ Warbirton. 
(spir'it-d-al-li), ado. 


pat manner; without c 


or eae; Ww wi eiedt tentry Re 
i 


rien the mind set on 
having BN es affections. 
tual- mindedness 
ett n. The corned 
a nil 


piriteninens (spir'it-f-al- es 
alit of being ritual; 
aT it- 


poo 
aL ds 


(spirit-t-os"i-ti), ? 
OUBNeSS; & Cudworth. 


U, Sc. ahane; 


oll, pound: hi 
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the characteristic ingredient: con- 


ouly three known r= a0 named from | malevolance, or malignity. ° r il'st 
refined spirit ; gs olic: ; ardent Bak very nag Ms “a being rolled intoa | hour that time and spite can bring." 
wou Liquors — equa- | sp mm, The shells are very numerous He ritics, and i 
dirit; © ereal; immaterial; intan- | on the shorea of New Zealand, and are Codres « mates gg Pee will fur in your zaite, 
soul . in their spiritu- sometimes brought to England by the Gulf- | A manifestation of malevolence or malig- 


rows, and airy loudy.” Cudwurth.— 
i; active; gay; cheerful. 


dof man is of that reirifwaws, sti 
te & perpeually at work. 


stream; bat the animal forming them is | 

extremely rare, en seldom found except 

in a fr: entary sta 
(spi'ri-lit), m, 


nity; that which is done to mortify another. 
Vl find Demetrius and revenge this spi. = SAa4. 


‘Sanrh. $. Chagrin; mortification; vexation; trouble. 


A fosall spirula. | 


the lest but of a thin and sti- iral The time Is ont of joint, O cursed sfite, 
“aherwise eacendiagly a Sp ge stl An ee 1 iy the Contry That ever 1 was born to set it right? : Shak. 
° wolunies of the suake.' Dryden.—2. Having | —J” spite of, lit. in detiance or contempt 


ving; cheerful; not dull: of things. 


smneus (spirit-i-us-nes), mn The 
plrituons, *The spiritu- | 


i fee tee 


of; tnt opposition to all efforta of; hence, 
simply notwithstanding. Sometimes apite 

used without in. ‘Since, spite of 

him, I'll live in this poor rhyme." ke. 


the form of aspire or pyramid; tapering like | 
aspire. ‘Spiry turrets.” J’ope, 

So the pine, of 

From Taurus hewn, mature in fry pride, 


- Is seen to rise, Gicver. Whom God made f ke rd in 
Cart ot), m [LL] (it) a rough % Abounding in spires or steeples; as, epiry | andl a saved me in spite of the world, wthe devi, and 
= om Sone towns Thomson. ¥ _ 
tf: inGreek gram.the mark(' ) placed fe pete vel applications, the patient yrew worse 

1 wonis commencing with a | *; er {spis), m Us SP eNE, thick.) Thick; dl rbuth mot. 
9 indicate that it should be Bio. Spissated (apis‘it-ed ti (L. opleed, apts. Pr Nohoithstanding, In epite of. See under 
with a sound like words beginning | SDISSALEd (tpi ieee ent pie, thick] | NOTWITHSTANDING.—SYN. Ranconr, ill-will, 


apirated Ain English; also p 

« Greek equivalent of r. —Spiritua 

wt breathing: the mark ("), denot- 

heemce of the rough pevathiog. 

ne (sper’ket-in In ship- 
strake wroug : on ‘the ends if 

#; or where there are ports, it is 

trakes worked up to the port-silla 

(spér‘ing ), n. Another name of 


Ps seal the cn bé-é),n. pl. One of 
he Cruclferm, distinguished 
IA votyleduns incumbent and 


oF (pi om ‘et-ér), n. [L. apiro, to 
Gr. wiefron, © measure.) A 
ce for determining the capacity of 
© longs The instrument moet 
jemmpluyed conslats of an inverted 
eimareed in a water- ere The 
conducted by a flexible pire aril 
nbé, sv as to collect in cham- 
a rises in the water, and is fitted 
det which marks the cubic inches 
fed after a forced inspiration. 
(8 ie amy n. [GL spira, a coil, 
ortis, lohe.) A genus of 
ihells elon ng to the family of 
lide. This littl white shell Js 
ind into a spiral disc-like form, 
men on the shells of lobsters. 
rt) eft [The same worl pent 
i) a8 [cel eprefia, Sw. F meee Dk 
oO gguirt, tu apirt; A. 
‘out. Spurt is another force ah 
little e The rovt is that of 
_ throw or force out in a jet or 
te irs water from the mouth, 
rw 


TH a tube. 
is Stones ifr up a muddy tide 
thy caréleis fast, iany, 


rt) ed 1. To gush or issue out 
1, €8 Liquer from a cask; to rush 
Mfined ce in a smal] jet or 


mall Jet. which hasty hanils unlock, 
i gard ners eyes whi turns the io 


# a short and rapid effort, : a5 i in 
boat-racing; to spurt; to put on 
purt. “: Hughes, npiegio. 

mt), 1. A sudden or vielent 
* gushing of a liquid substance 
r, orifice, or ulher conflned place; 


fwo were uleeping, a foll tide 
aswell, eh hon the forcnicrst rocks 
inert of wild sea. ad 


(Fre. of apirt.] To 

cateecing manner. 

ad mingled blowd were sAirfied on the 
Drayton, 


ri-la),n. [L., dim. of «pira, a 
genns of cephalopols having oa 
\tilocular shell, and forming the 
amily Spiralid, See SPIRU LID 


epl-ri’hi dé).n.of. | Spirvla(which | 


ol 
: he 
iG ' 
= 


A 





mali, 2, The shell shown separately 


. fidow, likenesa.] A omall family 
hea or cephalopods, comprising 


fh, Sc. loch; g.go; j, job; 


egy malignity, malice, malevolence, 


Inspiseated; thickened, as by evaporation. ) piu grudge, chagrin, mortification. 


pee eonene jelee of the poppy.’ War- City vi o eek’ & We rtd ype 
tude (apie tad) m. [L. spicritudo, | ow ks a Oe oa wy to treat malict 
rom spiseud, thick.) Thickness of soft sub- wart malignant 


stances; the denseness or compactness which EA sacrifice the feral thet | do love, 


To sfofe a raven's heart withina dove, SAas. 
belungs to substances rectly liquid 
ner’ gratectiy aolid; ose emtaitiele of 2 To fill with spite or vexation; to offend ; 
coagulated blood or of any coagulum, to annoy. 


Darius, sftted at the Magi, endeavoured to aballah 
not only their learning but their languae. ! rae 
re 


4 
3.f To be angry or vexed at. ‘i 

rolaen a cane, then generally pagans, sited maces of 
itera (apit'fyl), a Filled with spite; 


Spicoifuee i subdued by acrid things, ae he ta 
by inspissating. aArduth po 


t A. Sax. epil it; D.. 
oe argh hp tint sai, A spit a Ww = 


G. spices, aepit, a pik ifz, pointed. | 
Fant Sa to be noted: pee also in Bp 


gpike.] LA long pointed epike, prong, or 
bar, usually of metal, on which meat is talictons wear 7 Rslups dispapition/ realign 
roasted ke a rabbit on a spit," — rathful.' Shak. , 
2 A small point of land running into the | spitefully ( it'fyl-I), ade. In a spiteful 


sea, or a long narrow shoal extending from 
the shore into the sea; as, a spit of sand,— 
3. In printing, the mark (1); the obelisk or 
dagger. fp, Hall,—4 A spesle: hence, auch 
epth of earth as is pierce celal j the spade 
at once; aspadeful. [Province 
Bpit (spit), vt. pret. & pp. «pitted; ppr. 
wag. From the noun.) 1. To thrusta apit 


autly, maliciously. 
eens ‘bit she sfitefuiiy was bent 
To try their wisdom's full extent. Swiff. 
pitefulness (spit’fy)-nes), n. The state or 
quality of aged Torre the desire to vex, 
annoy, or do mischief, proceeding from irri- 
tation; malice; malignity, 


through; to put upon a spit; aa, to epit a It looks more lke apices and i) nature than 
loin of veal. —2 To thrust’ through: to | ,* Uilicest search after truth el. 
pierce. vintante 1 spitted upon pikes. Shak. Spitfire (spit'fir),n. A violent or passionate 
I xpitred frogs, L crush'd a heap of euunets. reon; one who is irascible or flery. ‘The 
bay BET ge Carlyle. [Familiar.] 
a. Te epede. to dig. (Provincial. : epi ye be ake pe AG al.) 
BSpitt (spit),7c To roast anything on a spi adn anenliyi Rietuily. CF ee 


ae wt attend to a y ge to use a spit. 
apit), v.€. pret. & pp. tor epil; ppr. ‘ 
mitting. uk Sax. spittan, Dan. seyite, feel. Spit-poison (spit‘poi-zn), n. A venomous 

ta, to spit owt; same ruot as spew. or malicious persou; one given to calumoy. 
ews 1. To eject from the mouth; "te PE hegre of soviety, a spit-poinun, a 
thrust out, nas saliva or other matter from 


the mouth ; as, to spit Iloud. splteed (ap (epit’ed), one a, 1. Put upon a 
A large mouth, indeed, epit; pierced, as epit.—2 Shot wut 
That sfitr forth death and mountains. Séwa, ae  bengyte sald of ‘het ora of a deer. 


* To eject or throw out with Finlence: to spitten (epit’n), pp. The obsolescent pp. of 
apit 


belch. ‘To spit forth their iron indigna- 
Spitter (splt'ér), “1. 1, One that puts ment 


tion (of cannona).’ Shak, 
of iy (apit), we 1, Tu throw out saliva from OD & Sp t. oA ung pa Ha horne 
n to shoot or beciana et 


e mouth. * Anil like a free American upon 
the flour he spat." Bon Gaultier Ballads. ket. 
When be had thus spoken, he sfaf on the oe Spl ter (spit’ér), n. One who Nae or as 
4% saliva from the mouth, 
Spittle get n. [From spit; A. Sax. 


and made clay of the spittle. 
A maid came from her father's house to one one the 
tel, phe spittle. ] oY 


trilunals of the Gentiles, and declaring lerself a | 
Christian sei in the judge's face. Senin, 

2. To mizzle; to rain slightly. ‘Our com- 
non expreasion ‘it spifa with rain.’ H. | 
Spencer —To «pit on ir wpon, to treat with 
eres insult or contempt, ‘ Spitting on all 
antiquity before them." Sowth. 

Bpit (spit), m= 1. What fs ejected from the 
mouth; saliva,—2? The spawn or eggs of cer- 
tain insects: as, cuckow-sprit, 

Spitalt (epit'al), n. [Corrupted from /Aos- 

iirde a3, hospital. Spelled also Spiftle. 
tal-house? (spit'al-hous),, A hospital. 
os (spit‘boka), m A vessel to receive 
ischarges of spittle 
tchcock (epich’kok), vt. To.split an eel 
“Geesnuieg and bruil it. 
If you chance to be partial to eels, 
Mase Wont ubmnla of seewidethey” ‘ion oily right hand side of the stove, and the spittoon 
when frict. Harr dana, n the left." Dickens. 

strated. (spich’kok), mn. An eel split and 8} itvenom (epit'ven-om),n. Poison ejected 

roiled. m the mouth. 


thick hte matter which ia secreted by 
the salivary glands; saliva ejected from the 
mouth. 

His heart too great, though fortune little, 

To lick a rascal statesinan's sprite, 


ittle (spit). ». (Dim. of pil, a spado.] 
A small sort of spade. 
Spittle (« uy, ef. To dig or stir with a 
small ep [Lucal.] 
| Spittle (spit). ore pyar At 5 ee 
ttle-sermon! (= rman), ". Ber- 
"an pre ee ae - ae: Lelioof of a apital ur 


| spitiy iv. 4), a. @. Resembling spittle; 


of spilt 
Spittoon (epit-ton’), n A epithox. ‘&pit- 
ing alternately into the apiffoon on the 


Swift. 


te (spit), a, [An abbreviated form of he apiteenom of their friend hearts bickketh 

eapite, O.Fr. dexpit, L. despectus, from | ut te the annoyance of o Meeker. 
dexpicio, to look down upon -de, down, and | Splachnel, chnacem (splak'ne- J, splak- 
epecio, to behold. See SPECTES. ] 1. Adis- | ni’sé-6), A bat. order of acrocarpous 


position to thwart and disappoint the | 


mosses, of which the genus Splachnum is 
wishes of another; ill-will, malic ce, hatred, | 


the type. See SPLACHNUM. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing: H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wit; ‘hie? zh, arure.—See KEY. 


SPLACHNUM 


—— 


Splachnum (splak’num),n, (From Gr.eplach- 
non, a word used by Dioscorides to desig- 
nate lichens and mogses) Agenns of eryp- 
togamic plants belonging to the Musci or 


mosses. The species are remarkable amongst | 
their tribe for their size and beauty, ns well | 


as Singularity. Several species are British. 
The most common in England is the &. 
ampullaceum, purple gland-moss, found 
growing chiefly on rotten cow-iting. 

de,t vt, [See DisPLay.] To display; to 
unfold; to expand; toextend. Chaucer. 
Splanchnic (splaugk’nik), @ (Gr. eplanech- 
na, the bowels.] Belonging to the entrails; 
ee the ese Le a ee 

splangk-nog'rmi-fi), m. 

| ager rng bowelé and raphd, ty 
write.] An anatomical description of the 


Splanchnology (eplangk-nol’o-ji), mw. [Gr. 
rHlanchia, bowels, and logos, discourse.) 
1. The doctrine of the viscera, or a treatise 
or description of the viscera.—2. The doc- 
trine of diseases of the internal parts of the 


body. . S 
) o-skeleton (splangk’'nd-skel-é- 
ton), 1%. See SKELETON, 

otomy (eplangk-not’o-mi),n [Gr, 
splanchina, the bowels, and tome, a cutting, 
from femnd, to cut,] In anat. the diasec- 
tion of the viscera. 

(splash), c.f. [A form of plash, with 
intens «prefixed. For kindred forms with 
and without initial s, see SNEEZE.) 1. To 
spatter with water, or with water and mud; 
to dash a liquid upon or over, eapecially 
muddy water or mul; as, he got «plashed 
in the puddle.—2 To dash or spatter; to 
cast or dash in drops; as, to «plash dirty 
water on one's clothes. 

ahach (splash), v.i. To strike and dash 
about water, or something liquid. 

apeash: (splash), m. 1. Water, or water ani 

t, thrown upon anything, or thrown fron 

a puddle and the like. —2. A noise or effect, 

as from water or mud thrown up or dashed 


about, 
The sffar4 ancl stir 

Of fountains spouted up andl showering down, 

J enriyoon, 
3. A spot of dirt or other discolouring ur 
disfiguring matter; a blot; a daub. 

Rahel's . . . very mode of writing Is complex, nay, 
is careless, inconcite; with dashes amd spfucher, . . . 
with invalutions, abruptness, whirls, and tortwonities. 

Camedyie, 
4 Acomplexion powder ueed by ladies to 
whiten their necks and faces, generally the 
finest rice four. 

-board (splash"bérd),m A guard iu 
ront of a wheeled vehicle, to prevent the 
driver or occupants from being splashed by 
mead ing el booth. ‘ Aat 
Plasher (splash’ér),». 1, One who or tha 
which splashes. Specifically—® A screen 
or guar 


contact with the wheels, and also to protect 
the machinery from any wet or dirt thrown 
up by the wheels. 


-win Bplash’ wing), m Hame as 
y ions Aaa 
8p ¥ (eplash’i), a. Full of dirty water; 


wet; wet aml muddy. 

Splatter (splavér), vi [Probably forme: 
from spatter, like splutter from sputter; comps. 
also splotch, spot. For the presence or ali- 
sence of a liquid after a mute in kindred! 
forms, see SPEAK.) To make a nolse, as in 


water. 
Splatter-dagh (splat'tr-dssh), m= An up- 


roar; a bustle. alloy] 

(spla), ot. (Abbrev. from display] 
t ‘To display; to unfold; to spread. ‘ Each 
bush a bar, each spray a banuer mpeaped. 
Mir. for Mags.—2, To dislocate or break a 
horse's shoulder-bone.—3. In arch, to slope; 
to form with an oblique angle, as the jambs 

orsides of a window, See the noun. 
Splay (spli),n. In arch. a sloped surface, 
or a surface which makes an oblique angle 





Florizontal Section of Window. 
internal Splay. 


AA, The 


with another, as when the opening through 
a wall for a door, window, &c., widens in- 
wards. A large chamfer is called a splay. 


placed over locomotive wheels to | 
prevent persons on the engine coming in | 
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Bplay (eplé), a. Spreading out; turned out- 
ls! 


wide; a8, aepay-foot; a aplay-mouth, 
lay. 8 tepid) be After two pieces 
of cloth have been run up ina seam, to sew. 
down the edges somewhat in the form of a 
Spia: Splae ( la), The h r| 
0 spla),”. The hem made as 
ales gH lh ype site _ 
iplayfoot ayfooted (spla‘fyt, spla'fut- 
ed), a. 17, Spla the feet turned outward; 
having flat feet. 
Splay-foot (spla'fut).n. A foot turning out- 
ward and with os flat under surface; o flat 


foot. 
-mouth (spli’mouth), n, <A wide 
cron a mouth stretched by design, ‘To 
pee eat P 
make." en, 
8p. “mouthed (apli’noutHd), a. Having 
a wide or splay mouth. 

Spleen (splen n. [L, splen, Gr. eplén, the 
spleen.) 1. The milt; a spongy glandular 
organ situated in the upper part of the ab- 
domen, hear the cardinc or gullet end of the 
stomach. Tt has an oval figure, and forms 
one of the dictless glands concermed in the 
elaboration of the blood. The ancients 
supposed this to be the seat of melancholy, 
anger, or vexation, and sometimes of per- 
verse mirth. Hence—2 Anger; latent spite; 


ill-humour; malice; as, to vent one's epleen. | 


In noble minds some dreys reniain, 
Not yet purged off, of safeen and sour disdain, 


$ A ft of anger, Shat.—4, Melancholy: 
hypocvhondria; low spirita; vapours. 
There is a luxury in self-cispraise; 
And inward self-disparagement affords 
To meditative sAleen a grateful feast. 
ford rwerts., 
6. A sudden fancy; a caprice; a whim. 
Beau, df 
pulse, ‘With awifter spleen than powder 
can enforce.’ Shuai. 
Rriefias the lightning in the colly'd night, 
‘That in a Alvan unfolds oth cn eed =< 
aa. 
7.¢ A fit of langhter; immoderate merri- 
ment. ‘Abate their over-merry spleen.’ Shak. 
Spleen (eplén),e.¢ To deprive of the spleen. 
Animals .pfecned grow salacious, dl rhino, 

Spleenative,t Spleenitive! (splén'a-tiv),a. 

ume as Splenitive. 

Spleenful (splén’fyl), a. Full of or dis- 
playing spleen; angry; peevish; fretful; 
melancholy; hypochondriacal. ‘ Spleenfwl 
speeches,” Mow, 

Myself have calevd thelr sAvfeenfu/ muting. SAaé, 


Then rode Geraiut a little seen fiel yet. 
are, 


fen 
Spleenfull Aen. (splén‘fyl-li, ade. In a epleen- 
wl sare aed 7 


Spleenish (splén'ish), a Spleeny; affected 
with spleen. 

5 nishly (splén‘ish-li), ade. In a spleen- 
alt manner. 

Spleenishness (splén'ish-nes), a, State of 
eing spleenish. 

Spleenleas eget ape Having no spleen: 
ence, kind; gentle; mild. ‘A spleentess 
wind so stretcht her wings to waft ua’ 


Chapman, 

Spleenwort (splén' wert), mn (Spleen, and 
wort, a Plaut] The common nume of va- 
rious British ferns of the genus Asplenium. 
These plants were so named because they 
Were supposed to remove disorders of the 
spleen. ey grow upon rocks and oli 
walls See ASPLENIUM. 

eplacay (splén'i), 2. Full of or character- 
el by apleen; (a) angry; peevish; fretful; 
ill-tempered; irritable, 

Yer I know her for 
A sffeeny Lutheran; and not wholesome to 
Our cause, Svat. 


(6) Melancholy; affected with nervous com- 


lainta. 
Spl it (eplej'et), no [Probably an errone- 
ous form of pledyel,| A wet cloth for wash- 
ing a Bure. 


+) ete, zla, & le-nal‘ji-a, spl 
plens th Pgpee ng t ene at amy 


; Pc pet A pain in the spleen or its region. 


Plendent (splen'dent), @. [L. splendens, 
splendentis, ppr. of salendeo, to shine.] 
1, Shining; resplendent; beaming with light; 
as, eplende st a —2, Very conspicuous; 
illustrious. Sir HW. Wotton.—3. A term ap- 
Plied to minerals to indicate their degree 
splendid (eple rad) a (Fr splendid 
en splendid), a [Fr. endide, L. 
splendidus, od eplendeo, to shine.) 1. Mag- 
nificent; gorgeous; dazzling; sumptuous; 
as,a aplendid pulace; a splendid procession; 
a splendid equipage: a splendid feast or 


eople when eplay-mouthe they | 


FL—iht A sudden motion or im- | 
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entertainment. 
salage.” Milton, 
Neighbours Jook pside as the carriage passes in 
which she is so sANeudia@ and lonely, 7Aacderuy, 
2. lustrious; grand; heroic; brilliant; nolle; 
vlorious; aa, a eplendid Hap oad & a kple nd iat 
reputation. ‘So splendid in his acts and 
his attire." Tennyson. * Such splendid pur- 
pose in his eyea’ Tennyson. 
Splendidioust (splen-did’i-us), a, Splendid; 
magnificent. ‘His rows encircled with 
splendidious rays." Drayton. 
Splendidiy (aplen'did-li), ade, In a splen- 
id manner; brilliantly; corgeotialy; mag- 
nificently; sumptuously; shawty: gloriously. 
Though it look sffrnata’y . . . it will prick your 
fingers. Fer, Fiunplior, 
You will not admit you live aenaialy, 


ee. elie, 
Splendidness (splen'lid-nes), » The qua- 
ity of being splendid; splendour; magnifi- 
cence, ‘Liveries whose gaudiness evinces 
not the footman's deserta, buat his lord's 
gpwlendiiness.' Bayle. 


Splendor (splen'dér), ». Same as Splen- 
our, 

Splendour (splen'dér). n. [Fr. eplendewr, 
pict (sp [Fr. ples 


nder, from eplendeo, to shine, tu le 
bright.) 1.Great brightness; brilliant lustre; 
as, the splendour of the sun. 
A sudden sAfendowr from behind 
Fivsh‘d all the leaves with rich gold en. 

enV TH, 

2. Great show of richness and elegauce; mag- 

nificence; pomp; parade; as, the splendour 

of equipage or of royal robes; the eplendowr 

of a procession or of ceremonies. ‘ Splen- 

dowr of habit and retinue.’ South,—3. Bril- 

liance; glory; grandeur: eminence; as, the 
eplendour of a victory.— 
4. In her, the term used of 
the sun when represented 
with a human face anil en- 
vironed with rays. — AYN, 
Lustre, brilliance, mayni- 
licence, gorgevusnesa, dis- 
play, winess, pomp, 
parade, grandeur, glory, 
renown. 

Splendrous,! Splendor- 
oust (splen‘drus, spleu'dor-us), a. Having 

lendour, * Whose splejdrous arms shone 
like a mighty fame.’ Drayton. 

Splenetic (sple-net'ik orsplen'e-tik), a (I. 
apleneficus, from «plen, the spleen,] Af- 
fected with spleen; peevish; fretful. 

You humour ine when | am sick; 
Why not when | am sAfearhcl Page. 


Hits Morose, gloomy, sullen, peevish, fret- 


til. 
Splenetic(sple-net'ik), n. A person affected 
with apleen. 
This daughter silently Iours; the other steals a 
kind Iook at you; athird isesactly well-Lehaverl; and 
a fourth a rpfrnetie, Putler, 
Splenetical (sple-net‘ik-al), a. Splenetic; 
alfected with or relating te the spleen. 

I have received much benefit touching my tAfrive- 
front infirmity. IE attnge, 
Bplenetically (sple-net'ik-al-li), ade. In a 

morose or splenetic nianner. 
Splenetive} (splen'et-iv), a, Same as Splen- 
five 


Splenic, Splenical («ple ik, splen'ik-al), a. 
pie mplenigne, L. at respite from eplen, the 
spleen. | longing to the spleen; as, the 
splenic vein. 

Splenish} (splé'nish),a, Affected withapleen; 
peevish; fretful. 

Splenitis (sple-ni'tis), a1 [Gr. splén, spleen, 
and term. -ifis, sizuifving inflammation.) In- 
flammation of the spleen. 

Splenitive) (spleu'it-iv), a. Splenetic; fiery; 
passionate; irritable. ‘Though I am nut 
splenitive and rash.’ Shak. 

Splenius (splé‘ni-us), n. A flat muacle, situ- 
ated between the lack of the ear and pos- 
terior part of the neck. 

Splenization (splen-iz-i’shon),n, In pathol. 
achange prodnced in the lungs by inflam- 
mation, in which they resemble the sub- 

cane arian leen. Gr. wi 
Plenocele (splen'o-cél),n. [Gr. eplén, aplé- 
now, spleen, and kélé, atumuur.) <A hernia 
ofthe spleen, 

Splenography (sple-nog'ra-fl), n. (Gr. eplen, 

énos, the spleen, and grapho, to describe. ] 
An anatomical description of the epleen. 

Splenoid (splénoid), a. (Gr. eplén, spleen, 
and ¢eidos, resemblance.) Spleen-like; hav- 
ing the appearance of the epleen. 

| (sple-nol'n-jij, a. [Gr epltn, 
splénos, spleen, and logos, dinoontrec) A 
treatise on the spleen. 


‘Our state of splendid vas- 





Stith tin sypletibsnar, 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; mo, met, her: 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, méve; 


tibe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; 9, Ac. fey. 


SPLENOTOMY 


Splenotomy (sple-not'o-mi), n. [Gir eplén, 
aplenos, spleen, and fomé, a cutting.) Ava- 
tomical dissection of the spleen. 

Splent (splent), m. 1. A form of Splint.— 
“= Same as Splent-coal 

Splent-coal (splent’kol), mn =A Scotch term 

ora hard laminated variety of bituminous 
coal, intermediate in texture between can- 
nel and common pit coal. 

Splenule (splew'ul), » A small or rudi- 
mentary spleen, Oren. 

mc. Spleughan (splii'than), n. 
{Geel splinchan.] A tubacco pouch; hence, 
a pouch or pocket generally. 

Fut [| was saying there's some siller in this sfviru- 
cow that's bke the ptain's ain, fur we'we aye 
counted it such, baith Ailie and me, Sar MN Seoey, 

Splice (splis), of pret. & pp. spliced; ppr. 
eB licin tg (Dan. « Same, sence. tpitieen; 
Sw. apiieed, to splice; G. spliasen, to splice, 
spleissen, to split, tocleaye. Closely akin to 
eplit(which see) The ends of the rope are 
aplit in splicing.) 1.To unite or join together, 
as two ropes or the partaof a rope by inter- 
weaving the strands of the ends; oleo, to 
unite or join tugether by overlapping, as 
two pleces of timber, metal, or the like. See 
the noun,—2 To marry: said of the clergy- 
nian or person who performs the ceremony. 
[Slang.}—To «plice the main brace, in seo- 
men's phrase, is to give each person on 
board an extra glass of grog in cases of cold, 
wet, &c.; to take adram 

Splice (aplis), « 1 The union or joining 
together of two ropes or parte of a rope by 
a particular manner of interweaving part of 
the untwisted strands. The long splice oc- 
cupies a great extent of rope, but by the 
three joinings being fixed at a distance from 
one another, the increase of bulk ia dimin- 





Splices of Ropes. 
4, Long Splice. 


a, Short Splice, fr, Eye Splice. 
ished, hence it ia adapte! to run through 
the sheave-linle of a block, &c. The short 
splice is used upon cables, slings, and all 
Tropes in general which are not intended to 
run through blocks, The eye splice forms a 
sort uf eve or circle at the end of a rope, anil 
ia used for aplicing in thimblea, &c —2, The 
junction of two pieces uf wood or metal by 
overlapping and bolting or otherwise fasten- 
ing the eos: a scarf (which see)—3. Mar- 
riage, ‘Till the splice is made, she has a 
right to please herself.’ Cornhill Mag. (Slang. | 

Spline (eplin), #. In wach, a rectangular 
piece or key fitting into a groove in the hub 
of a wheel, and a similar groove in a shaft, 
eo that, while the wheel may slide end-ways 
on the shaft, both must revolve together, 

Splining- e (splin'ing-ma-shén ), n. 
A miachive-tool for cutting grooves. 

Splint (splint). [A nasalized form of split; 

ian. Sw.and G. splint, asplinter. Splinter 
is a derivative form. See SPLINTER.) 1. A 
piece of wood of other substance aplit off; 
a splinter.—2 In evry. a 
thin piece of wood or other 
tubstance, used to hold or 
enfine = broken hone 
When set, or to maintain 
any part of the body ina 
fixed position. —2 In far- 
riery. (a) the splint-bone, 
ib) A disease ecting the 
eplint-bone, a8 a callosity 
of excrescence.—4 One of 
the overlapping plates used in the manufac- 
lure of n Pepeeh arieal particularly at the 
bend of the arm, in order to allow freedom 
ol motion See SPLINT-AKMOUR. 
Bplint (splint), v.¢. 1. To splinter: to shiver. 

lorio. [Bare.]—2. To join together, con- 
fine, or support by means of splints, as a 
broken limb. 

Splint-armonur (splint’é:-mér),n. A name 
given to that kind of armour which is made 

of several overlapping plates. It never came 

into very general use, because the convexity 
of the breast-plate would not allow the body 
to bend, unless the plates were made to 
overlap upwards, and this rendered them 





Splints (Amnour), 





g, g0; 


ch, chain; éh, Sc. loch; 


J, job; 


apnpter (splin'tér), m. 
| *P 
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liable to be strnck into and drawn off by 
the martel-de-fer of an antagonist. Men- 





S)\int-armour, 


tion of splint-armour first occurs about the 
relun of Henry VIII. 

Splint-bone (splint’bon), », One of the two 
small bones extending from the knee to the 
fetlock of a horse, behind the canon or 
shank-bone, 

has (splint’kél),n. Some as Splent- 
edi, 

[A nasalized form 

om «split; D, and G. splinter, a aplinter; 

ii. also splitter. See SpLint,) <A fragment 


of anything split or shivered off more or | 


leas in the direction of ita length; a thin 
Piece (in proportion to ita len 
ness) of wood or other solid substance rent 
ffom the main body; asplint; as, splinters 
of a ship's side or mast rent off by a shot. 
‘Not worth the splinter of a lance." Shek. 
‘Into flery splinters leapt the lance." Zen- 
HYyac, 

Splinter (splin'tér), c.f. [D. eplinteren, Dan. 
aplintre, to splinter, to shiver. See above. ] 
1. To aplit or rend inte long thin pieces; to 
shiver; a5, the lightning splintered the tree. 

‘The postern gate shakes,’ continued Rebecca; 
"TE crashes—it ia cAvinferea! bey hie Glows." 

Sur IV. Scott 

® Tn splint; to support by a splint, as a 
broken lint 

This broken 
crack of your 
before 

Splinter (splin’tér), v.i. 

nto long pleces; toshiver, ‘A lance that 
«plinter'd like an icicle.” Tennyson. 
BDIEOS OAT (splin’tér-biir), mn. A cross-bar 

n front of a vehicle to which the traces of 
the horses are attached; alao, the cross-bar 
which supports the springs. 

You might have got a hearse up that staircase, and 
taken it broadwise, with the sA/inier dar towards the 
wall, and the door towards the balustrades, and done 
it easy, cbr inr. 


Splinter-proof (splin'tér-prif), a. Proof 

againet the splinters of bursting shells. 

Splintery (splin'tér-i), a. 1. Consisting of 

or resembling splinters. —2. In mineral. a 
term applied toa fracture of minerals when 
the surface produced by breaking is nearly 
even, but exhibits little splinters or scales, 
somewhat thicker at one extremity than 
the other, and still adhering to the surface 
by their thicker extremities. 

Split (split), v.f. pret. & pp. «plit (sometimes 
politted); ppr. eplitfiag, [Not in A, Sax. or 
vel; aplet is an OLB. form; LG. aplitien, 

spliten, OD. aplitten, spletten, Dan, splitfe, 
tr. a spaboeies O.0.G. splizan, Allied to £, 
and more closely to slice, Splint, eplinter 
are derivative furms.) 1. To divide longl- 
tudinally or lengthwise ; to separate or part 


cm fae pe her ta see be “4 this 
ve shall grow Mronger than it was 
jaa &. 


To be eplit or rent 


or thick- | 





| 


in two from end to end by force; to rive; to | 


aplit a plece of timber; to 
‘Made of splitted quills.’ 


cleave; ms, to 
split a bowrd. 
Chapinan. 
Diw't, amd thou hast the one half of my heart; 
Dot not, thou sAvirf'at thine own, Sata 
2 To tear asunder by violence; to burst; to 
rend; aa, to wif a rock or a sail, ‘And 
when cold wiuter split the rocks in twain.’ 
Dryden, 
Qhur ship was cavitted in the midst, Sak, 


3. To divide or break into parts as by dis- 
conl; to separate into parts or parties. 
‘Shem being yet alive and hia family not 
eplit into its branches.” Bp. Horaley. 

In states notoriously irreligious, a secret and _ ir- 


resistible power splits their counsels, and smites their 
most refined policies with frustration and a curse. 


South. 
4. To cause to ache orthrob. ‘To aplit the 
ears of the groundlings.” Shak.— To split 


hairs, to make too nice distinctions.—7o 
split the sidea, to burst with langhter. —To 

lita cote, in parliamentary and other elec- 
tions when a voter divides his vote among 
the number of candidates to be elected, he 
is said to split his vote ; on the other hand, 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing: TH, then; th, thin; 









SPODUMENE 


when he gives hia vote to one candidate 
only, he is said to plump Aisa pote, 

Bplit (split), oi L To part asunder; to 
suffer disruption; tu burst; as, vessels split 
by the freezing of water in them —2 To 
burst with langhter. 


Lach had a gravity would make you s/f. Pate. 


a. To throl) painfully, as if like to burst. 
‘Pale men with splitting heads. . . on the 
morning after a heavy drink.’ Lawrence.— 
4. To be broken; to be dashed to pieces. 

The seamen spied a rock, ane the sind was oo 
wrong that they were driven directly upon it, and 
immed Lately seul, Suaft 
5. To differ in opinion; to separate. ‘Struck 
upou the corn-lawa, where we «plit.” Ten- 
nywon,.—. To inform, a8 Upon one's accom- 
plices; to betray confidence; to divulge a 
secret. [Low.) 

Where a gentleman acts like a gentleman, I'm not 
the man fo go and Af upon him for a word, 

fAcederay, 

7. To run with long strides; to ron with 
speed. (Collog.] ‘To see him splitting at 
that pace, and cutting round the corners.’ 
Diekens.—To eplit on a rock, to fail; to err 
fatally; to have the hopes and designs frus- 
trated. 

These are the reeds on which the sanguine tribe of 
lowers ulaaly afin, af daira, 

Split (split), 1. A crack, rent, or longi- 
tudinal fissure.—2 A division or separation, 
asin a political party; a lireach; as, there 
is aaplil in the cabinet.--3.1 A eplinter: a 
fragment. ‘Be crushed to eplita” Ford.— 
4. One of the short flat strips of steel, cane. 
&c,, placed in vertical parallel order at 
amall distances frum each other in o frame 
tu form the reed of aloom. The threade of 
the web are passed through tlie eplita, which 
beat up the weft to compact the fabric.— 
6&. Une of the cleft twigs of willow, &c., used 
in basket-weaving.—6. pl A term used in 
the leather trade for divided skins which 
have been separated into two sections by 
the cutting machine. 

Split (split), p. anda. 1, Divided; separated: 
rent; fractured.—2 In bot. deeply divided 
inte seyments; cleft. 

Bplit-cloth (eplit’kloth),™ In surg. a band- 
ave which coisista of a central portion and 
os or eight taila. It is chiefly used for the 
tat) ie 

Split- (split’péz), nm Husked pease, 
Ze or making pease-soup or pease-pud- 
lirige. 

Splitter (split‘ér), n. One who or that which 
on ‘Those splitters of parsons in sunder.' 
ore 


Splore (spldr), n. 





A frolic; a noise: a quar- 
rel; arow: ariot. Bwrns. (Scotch. 
Splotch (sploch), wv. [From spot, with in- 
serted 7, as in «potter, splatter, tler, 
splutter, and term, borrowed from “Bloteh.} 
A spot; stain; adanh: a smear. ‘A great 
aplotch of sunshine.” Aeble. 
The leaves were crumpled, and emeared with stains 

and sAfofiaAes af grease Aficr Aradacu, 


Splotchy (sploch’'i),a. Marked with splotches 
or daub. 


There were sA/ofcAy engravings scattered here and 
there through the pagesoi Monsieur Féval’s romance, 


Afius Arootton, 
lutter (splut'ér), n [From sputter, with 
niserted 1 See SPLOTCH.) A bustle; a stir. 
[Collog. ] 
Bull-hearted M. de Malseigne draws his sword; 
and will force qgreas. Confosed sAfuifer, Carifple, 


Splutter (splut‘ér), vv. To speak hastily 
and confusedly; to sputter, (Collog.] 

Splutterer (splut'ér-¢r), mn. One who splat- 
ters. 

8 omancy (spod'i-man-al), n, [Gr spodos, 
goers sat Rn bart divination) Divina- 
tion by ashes. 

Spodomantic (spol-d-man'tik),@. Relating 
to crea! paral & or divination hy means of 


néhes. Aingestey. 

5 mumene (spod‘ii-mén),n, [Fr. umené, 
r spodowmenvs, part. passive o od, to 

reduce to ashes, from s«pomdog, en.) A 


mineral, hard, Urittle,and translucent,called 
by Hatiy friphane. It occurs in laminated 
miasses, casily divisible into prisms with 
rhomboidal bases; the lateral faces smooth, 
shining, and pearly; the cross fracture un- 
even and splintery. Before the blowpipe 
it exfoliates into little yellowish or grayish 
scales; whence itsname. It is found at Uto 
in Sweden, in the Tyrol, in Ireland, and 
North America. It consists of silica and 
alumina, with 8 to 10 per cent of lithia, and 
a little protoxide of iron. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 
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SPONGE 





[c 
He invariabl 
Spoil (spoil), vit. 


quent 


spoke with astonishing rapidity; 
tie and eq ht-and-t wenny riisbii 


iare, to plunder, from spolium, plander. 
if is the same word with prefixde, This 
word has to some extent borrowed its mean- 
ings from the vert to spill, from the simi- 
larity in form. The caso is the same with 
the intransitive verb and the noun.) 1. To 
Plunder; to strip by violence; to rok: with 
a person or thing as object, and of before 
that which is taken; os, to spoil one of his 
goods or possessions. ‘To epoil the city and 
your royal court.’ Shak, 
My sons their old unhappy sire despise, 
Spoit ‘ad of his dngdom, and dened ofeyes. Sape. 
The Heathen of the Northern Sea, 
Lured by the crimes and frailties of the court, 
Begin to slay the folk, and spo the ae 
regen, 
2 To seize by violence; to take by force; ns, 
to epoil one’s goods. ‘This mount with all 
his verdure spoil'd.' 
rupt; to vitiate; to mar; as, to epoil a child 
by over-indulgence. 
Spiritual pride saci; man ces. er. Tinyiar, 
I on wed pet Te tate of fhe Tealiad, superiative 
by translating it, Ruskin, 
4 To render useless by injury; to injure 
fatally; to ruin; to destroy; as, to epoil paper 
by wetting it; to spoil the eyes by too much 
reading 


Thou hast sforif the purpose of my life. Fenwprem. 


Spoil (spoil), vi 1, To practise plunder or 
robbery. ‘Outlaws, which lurking in woods, 
used to break forth to rob and spoil.’ Spen- 
ger.—2 To decay; to lose the valuable quali- 
ties; to be corrupted; as, fruit will soon 
spoil in warm weather. 

Spoil (spoil), m. [See the verb.] 1. That 

which is taken from others by violence or 

without license; particularly in war, the 
pander taken from an enemy; pillage; 
ty. ‘The spoil got on the Antiates." 


WN 1! 
Mow Fentie 
Fanning their odoriferous fal pela 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence a stole 

Those ¥ Spoils. utters, 
2. That which is gained by strength or effort. 
* Each science and each art his spoil." Bent- 
ley.—3. The act or practice of plundering; 
robbery; waste. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mowed with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratageins, and sfoilr, Shad, 
4 The slough or cast skin of a serpent or 
other animal.—5. The surplus excavated 
material which is laid down by the aide of a 
line of railway, canal, or other work, or at 
the mouth of a pit or mine, to save the ex- 
pense of removal.—6, Corruption; cause of 
corruption; ruin. 

Villanous company hath been the sped? of = 


See, 
Spollable (spoil'a-bl), a. Capable of bein 
= : . 


Spoll-bank (spoil’bangk), mn. A mass of ex- 
cavated material, as in making « railway. 
See SPOrL, 6 


Bpoiled, Spoilt (spoild, spoilt), p. and a. 
Decrived of its valuable qualities; cor- 
ig “ori marred: vitiated; destroyed; ruined. 

Spoiled or spoilt child, a child ruined by 
being petted or over-indulged; hence, a 
person who has had more of his own way 
than was good for him; as, a spoiled child 
of fortune. 

Se sind dy n. One that spoils: as, 
a)a plunderer; a pillager; a robber, (b) One 
med comune, sas or Big tet ae pene ; 

Spoil - five (spoil'fiv), n. round game o 
cards played with thie whole pack, and by 
any number of persons up to ten, each plover 
receiving five cards. Three tricks make the 

me, and when no one can take eo many 

game is said to be grt 

34 L(epenil’iul), a. asteful; rapacious. 
Speier. [Poetical and rare.] 

Bpoil-sport (spoil’spért),n. One who spoils 
or mars sport or enjoyment, 

Mike Lambourne was never a make-hate ora cAca- 
aperfiorthe like. E’en live and let others live, that 
is ny Motto, Sir J#, Scodt, 

Spoke (spk), pret. of speak. 

i ER a Gy 
a spoke; cog. D. epeck, LG. speke, G- 
Same root as spike, spigot, pike.) 1. 


eps, 


Fate, far, fat, fall;  mé, met, her; 


 Bpoff fish, spf), a Bust- 
Ming dennous ratively ‘smarty ‘oMclous | 
wl . 


Milton. —3. To cor- | 


he ra- | 





Pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 


dius or ray of a wheel; one of the small bars 


which are inserted in the hub or nave, and | 


Spondylidss (spon-lil'i+ie), nm pl. A family 
rer ke pobehifers, named Ea the pestis 


which serve to support the rim or felly.— | Spondylus (which see). 


2 The round of a ladder,—3,. One of the 
handles juttin 
the steering-wheel of a veasel.—4. A con- 
trivance for fastening the wheel of a vehicle 
in order to prevent its turning when goin 
down a hillL—To put « spoke in one's wheel, 
to put an pl petal! in bass ous to thwart 
one's purpose or des e Quincey, 
Spoke (spdk), wt. To fit or furnish with 


spokes. . 
Spoken (spi’kn), pp. of apeak: useil adjec- 
vally for oral, as opposed towritfen, Also 
used aa if instead of the present participle 
speaking in such colloquial compounds as, 
a civil-epoken gentleman. ‘The pleasantest- 
spoken gentleman ever you heard.’ Dickens, 
spoke-shave (spok’shiv),n <A sort of amall 
plave used for dressing the spokes of wheels 
and other curved work, where the common 
plane cannot be applied. 


Rpomseiian (pete math One who speaks 
or another or others. 
He shall be th ire th 
es thy paofvieian unto er eds 


opima (spa'li-a 6-pi'ma), nm pl. [L.] 
nanclent Rome, the most select spail taken 


from an enemy; hence, any valuable booty | 


or pil 

5 (spo'li-a-ri), mn. [L. spoliariuvm.) 
é ee in the Roman amphitheatres 

where the slaughtered cladiators were 

dragged, and where their clothes were 

stripped from their bodies. 

Bpoliate (sp0'li-dt), v.t. pret, & pp. spoliated; 


ppr. spoliating, [L. epolio, spoliatum, to 
under. See BPOIL.] To plunder; to 'pil- | 
lage: to despoil. ‘The other great Whig 


from the circumference of | 


families who had done something more for | 


it than spoliate their church and betray 

their king.” Disraeli. 

Spollate (spo'li-at ), v.77. 

er; to commit robbery. 

5 tion (sp6-li-a’shon), nm 1. The act of 
plundering; robbery; plunder, ‘A system 
of legal epoliation.” Sir G. C. Lewis.—2. The 
act or practice of plundering in time of war, 
especially of plundering neutrals at sea un- 
der authority.—3, Becles, the act of an in- 
cumbent in taking the fruits of his benefice 
without right, but under a pretended title. 
—Writ of «poliation, a writ obtained by one 
of the parties ton suit in the ecclesiastical 
courts, suggesting that his adversary has 
Wasted the fruite of a benefice, or recelved 
them to his prejudice. 


To practise plun- 


Spoliative (spd'li-at-iv), a. Tending to take | 


away or diminish; specifically, in med. leas- 
ening the masa of the blood. 

Spoliator (spo'll-at-¢r), n. One who commits 
spoliation. 

Spoliatory (sp9'll-i-to-ri), a. Consisting in 
epoliation; causing apoutellon: destructive. 
‘Sometimes not a whit more unjust or «poli- 

atory measures." Quart. Rev. 

Spondaic (spon-div’ik), a. 1, Pertaining to 
aspondee; denoting two long feet in poetry. 
2 cemipeses of spondeecs in excess; a 
gpondaic hexameter, which has a spondee 
in the fifth foot instead of the regular dactyl. 

Spondaical (spon-di'‘ik-al), a. Spondaic. 

Spondal (spon’dal), = [Corruption for 


yagi joint = joining of two pieces. 


5 (spon’dé), mn [Fr. spondée, from 
apm, Gr. spondetos, from Gr. apondé, 


a solemn libation, because such lilmtiona | 


were acconipanied by a slow and solemn 
melody.) A poetic foot of two long syllables, 
used in Greek and Latin 


8 § 
Pet n, pl. A tribe of Anncardiacer, 


raise: some botanista into a distinct or- 
der, distingwahed from the other tribes of 
Auncardiacer by the ovary being two to five 
celled instead of single-celled. The fruits of 
some of the species are known as hog-plums 
{see HOG-PLUM), and the fruit of Spondias 
dulcis, of the Society Isles, has been com- 
pared to the pine-apple The lark, fruit, 
sees, nnd leaves of some species are ised 
Soondias <, /al-as), fe 
~ondias (spon’di-as), m [Gr. 
bey a kind of plum-tree.) A genus of 
ants helonging to the nat. order Anacar- 
Race, or, according to some botaniata, to 
a small order called Spondincem. See Hoa- 
PLUM. 


Spondyl, Spondyle (spon'lil), mn. [L. epon- 

dylus; Gr. spoudyloa, a joint of the lmck- 
bone.) In ana?. a joint of the backhune; a 
vertebra. Sir T. Browne. 


tabe, tub, bull; 


poetry. 
pondiel (spon «li-i's6-2,spon'- | 


dias, | 


mpomay ae (apon'di-lus) mn [L, a joint of 
the backbone.) A genus of ARAM an 
lamellibranchiate molluses with unequal 
beaks, the hinge with two recurved teeth, 
goparated by asmall hullow. Spondyli are 
found only in the ocean, attached to rocks, 
corals, &e, They are remarkable for their 
2 nog and the richness of colouring of the 
shells, The spring oysters, water-clam, &c., 
belong to this genus, It is made the type 
of a family, Spondylidm. 
Spone,t x Aspoon, Chaucer, 

MS) (spong), = A projection of land: an 
irregilar narrow, projecting part of a fielil. 


. [Ohsolete or provincial Envlish, } 
Sponge (spun), [O.Fr. eeponge, Mod, Fr. 
wnge, from L. spengia, Gr, spongia, epon- 
got, A sponge.) 1. A name given by natur- 
alista to the animals of the class Spongida, 
sul+-kingdom Protozoa, Sponges are com- 
pound Protozoan, their living parts consisting 
of an aggregation of protoplasmic units. 
The skeleton may be horny, flinty, or limy, 
(See SPONGIDA.) In common usage the 
term is employed to designate the Alirows 
framework of sponges, as sold in our shoyia 
This framework is soft, light, and porous, 
eit comarca readily imbibing fluids, 
and thereby distending, and as readily giv- 
ing them out again upon compression, The 
domestic nsea of sponge are familiar to all, 
Tt is indispensable to the surgeon, Burnt 
sponge was formerly a valned remedy fur 
scrofulous diseases and goitre: but iodine 
and bromine, from which it derived all its 
value, are now administered in other forms. 
Mattresses, &c., are stuffed with sponge; 
anid it is alao employed asf filter aud asa 
polishing material for fine surfaces. Sponges 
are usually prepared before they come into 
the market, by being beaten and soaked in 
dilute muriatic acid, with a view to Wleach 
them and dissolve any adherent portions of 
carbonate of lime. e kinds fit for use are 
found in the seas of warm climates Two 
species are chiefly broucht from the Levant, 
and a coarse one from the West Indies and 
the coast of Florida.—%. One who pertina- 
clously lives upon others; a sycophantic or 
cringing dependant: a parasite; a sponger.— 
3. In gun. a kind of mop for cleaning cannon 
after a discharge. It consists of a cylinder 
of wood covered with sheep-skin or with a 
carpet-like fabric. For rifled guna a brush- 
top is used. For small guns it is conimonly 
fixed to one end of the handle of the ram- 
mer,—4. In the manege, the extremity or 
point of a horseshoe, anewering to the heel. 
5. Any epoca See substance; as, (a) in 
baking, dough before it is kneaded and 
formed, when full of globules of carbonic 
acid, generated by the yeast or leaven, ()) In 
mefal. iron in a soft or pasty condition, as 
delivered ina ball from the paddling fur- 
nace.— Platinum sponge, spongy platinum. 
Bee PLATINUM. —Pyrotechnical sponge. See 
AMADOU. —Wazred apenpe: Same as Spouge- 
tent.—To set a . in coake ny, to loaven 
a small mass of dough to be used in leaven- 
ing a larger quantity.—TJ'o throw wp the 
epomje, to acknowledge that one is con- 
quered or beaten; to submit; to give up the 
contest or struggle: a phrase borrowed 


God hath now 
aged and made blank of crimeful record all 
y¥ mortal archives. Prunyron, 
3. To drain; to harasa by extortion; to 
squeeze; to plunder. 

How came such multitudes of our nation . . . to 
be fengea’ of their plate and money? Santh, 
4. To gain by sycophantic or mean arts. ‘To 

onge @& Wreakfast once a week.” Swift, 
(Sponge, except in the noun sense, is fre- 
queotly spelled Spunge, especially by the 
older writers. ] 

Sponge (spunj),¢.< 1. To suck in or imbibe, 
a5 & sponge.—2 To live by or practise mean 
ari as, an idler who sponges on hia icigh- 

Ti. 

Bull passes the season in London, sf faye for 
dimers and sleeping in a garret near heen 

Thackeray. 
oil, pound; ti,8c. abune; J, Sc. fey. 


SPONGE-CAKE 


———— 


Sponge-cake (spunj’kak),n. A sweet-cake: 

$0 called from its light make. 

Sponge-crab (spun)’krab).n. A name given 
to crustaceous animals of the genus Drumia. 

Spongelet (spunj’let), ». A spungiole (which 
Bee). 


Spongeous (spunj’us), a. Resembling a 
sponze; of the nature of sponge; full of small 
pores, 

Sponger (spunj'ér), n. 
sponze. —2 A parasitical dependant; 
hanger-on fur a maintenance. Sir R. L'Es 


trange. 
(apun), tent) n. In surg. a 


Sponge-tent urg. 
preparation of sponge, formed by dipping 


1. One who uses a 


a | 
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Spongiopiline (spun-ji-op‘il-In), n. (Gr. 
spongion, & sponge, and pilos, felt.) In 
surg. a substitute fur a poultice, made of an 
absorbent stratum of sponge and fibre on an 
india-rubber backing. 

Spongiose, Spongious (spunj’i-ds, spunj’i- 
us), @ Sponge-like; full of small cavities, 
like sponge; somewhat spongy; as, spongi- 
ous bones. 

Bpongite (spon’jit), n. A term applied to a 

ossil apparently identical in structure with 
sponge. 

Spongoid (sponce’goid), a. (Gr. spongos, a 
sponge, and euivs, form.) Resembling 
sponge; sponge-like; spongy. 


it into hot melted wax plaster and pressing | Spongy (spunj‘i), a. 1. Reseinbling asponge; 


till cold between two irun plates; used fur 
dilating wounds, fistulous cancers, &c. 

Sponge-tree (spunj’tré), n. An evergreen 
tree of the genus Acacia (A. Farnesiana), 
found ip St. Domingo, the flowers of whic 
yield a delicious perfume. 

Spongia (spon’ji-a), m. ({L, a sponge. See 
SPONGE.] The generic name under which 
Linnzeus and many subsequent naturalists 
have ranked the very numerous forms of or- 
ganization analogous to the sponges of com- 
merce, and embracing what is now included 
in the order Spongida’ The term Spongia 
is now restricted to a genus of that order. 

Ss Spongids (spon’ji-da, spon’ji- 
poe fe ett of Protozoa or lowest 
animals, class Rhizopoda, sometimes ele- 
vated into a distinct class. The members 
are composed of two elements, an internal 
eu peers framework or skeleton, and a 
soft gelatinous investing substance called 
sareode, or ‘ flesh.’ The framework consists 
of the horny, reticulated, elastic fibres of a 
subatance called keratode, which interlace 
in every direction, strengthened by calcare- 
oua, or, more generally, by siliceous spicula 
This framework is the sponge of commerce. 
On examining it we find it filled with pores, 
having larger openings or canals at wider 
distances, called oscula or vents. The 
sponge-fiesh investing this framework is 
composed of an aggregation of organless, 
protoplasmic, and amebiform bodies, some 
ciliated and others capable of emitting 
pseudopodia. A constant circulation of 
water goes on in the living sponge, the cur- 
rents being drawn in by the pores and ex- 
pelled by the oscula by means of vibratile 
cilia lodged in cells or chambers situated 
heneath the superficial layer, and by this 
circulation the animal is nourished. Repro- 
duction takes place both by gemmation and 
true ova. In the skeletons of the true cal- 
careous and siliceous sponges the keratode 
is awanting. Sponges have been classified 
into three groups: (a2) Myxospongite,in which 
no skeleton of any kind exists. (6) Calci- 
sponyice, or limy sponges, which have no 
horny skeleton, but are composed of limy 
spicules. (c) Fibrospongis, or those in 
whicha fibrous skeleton exists,strengthened 
usually by flinty spicules. 

Spongiform (spunj‘i-form), @. Resembling 
a sponge; soft and porous; porous. —Spong- 
form quartz, float-stone (which see). 

Spo 
state of being spongy or porous, like sponge. 

Sponging - house (spunj‘ing-hous), n. 
victualling-house, or tavern, where persons 
arrested for debt were kept by a bailiff for 
twenty-four hours before being lodged in 

rison, in order that their friends might 
ave an opportunity of settling the debt. 
Sponging-hvuses were usually the private 
dwellings of bailiffs, and were so named 
from the extortionate charges made upon 
risoners for their accommodation therein. 

Spongiole (apunj'i-6l), 2. (Fr. spongiole, L. 
spongwia, dim. of spongia. See SPONGE.) 
ia bot. the extremity of the 
fibre of a root, which was 
formerly erroneously sup- 
posed to be destitute of epi- 
dermis, presenting an open 
spongy character, and there- 
fore capable of absorbing 
moisture from the surround- 
ing medium; a sponcelet. 
The woodcut shows a highly 
magnified vertical section of 
an orchis root, «p the spong- 
iole. 

Syongiolite (spon’ji-6-lit), we 
(ir. spongion, a sponge, an 
shoe a Stoned One of the minute siliceous 
spicules, or needles, found in large numbers 
He the skeletons of sponges, as also fossil in 

ts. 





Spongiole. 


ess (spunj'i-nes), n. The quality or - 


soft and full of cavities; of an open, loose, 
easily compressible texture; as, a spongy ex- 
crescence; spongy earth; spongy cake. ‘That 
sad breath his spongy lungs bestowed.’ 
Shak. —2. Wet; rainy. ‘ April.’ Shak. 


3. Having the quality of imbibing like a 
sponge; hence, drenched; soake ‘His 
spongy officers.’ Shak. 

There is no lady of more softer bowels, 

More spongy to suck in the sense of fear. SAad. 


—Spongy platinum. See PLATINUM.— 
Spongy stem, in bot. a stem internally com- 
posed of elastic cellular tissue. 

Sponne,t pret. of spinne (epin). Spun. Chau- 
cer 


Sponsal (spon’sal). a. [L. sponsalis. See 
POUSE.) Relating to marriage or to a 
spouse. 

Sponsible (spon’si-b!), a. [(Scotch.] 1. Cap- 
able of discharging an obligation; respon- 
sible. Lockhart.—2. Respectable; creditable; 
becoming one’s station. 

Sponsing (spon’sing), n. Same as Sponson. 

Sponsion (spon’shon), n. [L. sponsio, spon- 
stonix, asolemn promise or engagement, from 
spondeo, sponsuim, to promise solemnly. See 
SPOUSE.] 1. The act of becoming surety for 
another. —2. In tnternational law, an act or 
engagement made on behalf of a state by 
an agent not specially authorized. Such 
conventions must be confirmed by express 
or tacit ratification. 

Sponsional (spon’shon-al), a. Responsible; 

mplying a pledge. [Rare.] 

He is miphtects even in that representative and 
Sfonrstonaé person he put on. Abp, Leighton. 
Sponson (spon’son), n. Naut. the curve of 
the timbers and planking towards the outer 





aa, Sponson. 


part of the wing, before and abaft each of 
the paddle-boxes of a steamer. — Sponson 
beam, one of the two projecting beams 
uniting the paddle-box beam with the side 
of a steamer. 

Sponsor tspenisor), n. (See SPONSION.] 1.A 
surety; one who binds himself to answer for 
another, and is responsible for his default. 
2. One who is surety for an infant at bap- 
tism, professing the Christian faith in its 
name, and guarantecing its religious edu- 
cation; a godfather or godmother. See 
GODFATHER. 

Sponsorial (spon-sd’ri-al), a. Pertaining to 
& sponsor. 

Sponsorship (spon’sor-ship), n. © State of 
being a sponsor. 

Spontaneity (spon-ta-né‘i-ti), n. (Fr. spon- 
tandité.} 1. The state or quality of being 
spontaneous, or of acting from native feel- 
ing, inclination, or temperament, without 
constraint orexternal force. —2. The doctrine 
that there is a tendency, for the various 
muscular movements called voluntary, to 
begin without reference to any purpose or 
end, being prompted simply by the discharge 
of power from the brain, and being entirely 
independent of the stimulus of sensations. 

The great uctivity of young animala, as 

puppies and kittens, after refreshment and 

repose, is a good example of spontaneity. — 

3. In biol. the tendency to change in animals 


Loe BIA he n. 
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and plants, which is not repressed by en- 
vironment. 

Spontaneous (spon-ta’né-us), a. (L. 
taneus, from sponte, of free will.) 1. 
ceeding from natural inclination, dispost- 
tion, or tendency, without constraint or 
external force; impulsive; as, a spontaneous 
gift or offer.—2. Acting by its own impulse, 
energy, or natural law, without external 
force; as, spontaneous motion; spontaneous 
growth; spontaneous combustion. 

Those operations of the mind which are continually 
going on without any effort or intention on our part 
are spontanecoss. Fleming. 
3. Produced without being planted, or with- 
out human labour; as, a spontaneous growth 
of wood, — Spontaneous combustion. See 
COMBUSTION. —Spontaneous generation. See 
GENERATION. — Spontaneous rotation. See 
RotTATION. 

Spontaneously (spon-ta’né-us-li), adv. In 
2 spontaneous manner; as, (a) of one’s own 
internal or native feeling: of one’s own 
impulse; of one’s own will or accord; as, 
he acts spontaneously. (6) By inherent or 
natural force or energy; without the im- 
pulse of a foreign cause: used of things. 

Whey turns spontaneously acid. Arbuthnot, 

It is to be remarked that some objects exist or 
RTOw up spontaneously, of akind suited to the supply 
of human wants. F.S. Mab 

Spontaneousness (spon-ta’né-us-nes), n. 

‘he state or quality of being spontaneous; 
spontaneity. ‘The spontanevtisness of many 
of their animal motions." Sir M. Hale. 

Spontoon (spon-ton’), n. (Fr. sponton, oe ail 
tun, It. spontone, spunfone, spontoon, from 
punto, L. punetum, a point. See POINT.) 
A kind of half pike; a military weapon for- 
merly borne by officers of infantry, and used 
as a medium for signalling orders to the 
regiment. 

Spook (spék), n. [Borrowed from the Dutch 
or German: D. spook, L.G. spok, G. spuk, a 
hobgoblin.}] A ghost; a hobgoblin. (Ameri- 


can. ] 
Spool (spol), n. [(D. spoel, Dan. and 8w. 
,G. ode spool.) A piece of cane or 
reed, ora hollow cylinder of wood, &c., used 
to wind thread or yarnon. See BOBBIN. 
Spodol (spl), v.4. To wind on spools. 
One who uses a spool. 


er (sp6l/hdl-dér), 2. 1. A stand 


epoorn 
or a spool or spools of sewing-thread ; 


a 
spool-stand.—2. In warping, a creel on which 
spools are placed on skewers.—3. A skewer 
on a sewing-machine to hold a spool of 
thread. 

Spool- stand (spdl’stand), ». <A frame for 
olding spools of fine thread, turning on 
ins, used by ladies at their work. 

gr 00m (spdm), v.t. [Probably from spume, 
vam, to go foaming through the sea; comp. 

skim, scum.] Naut. to sail steadily and ra- 

pidly before the wind. Written also Spoon. 
When virtue sfooms before a prosperous gale, 
My heaving Sines help to fill the Dail. Ren. 

Spoont (spin), v.i [See above.} To run 
efore the wind; to spoom. 

We might have spfooned before the wind as well as 
they. Pepys. 
Spoon (spin), n. [A. Sax. spén, Icel. spdénn, 
spdnn, Dan. and D. spaan, G. span, a chip, 
a splinter, the meaning being originally a 
chip of wood for eupping up liquids. Hence 
span-new.} 1. A small domestic utensil, 
with a bow] or concave part and a handle, 
used at table for enali ? up and conveying 
to the mouth liquids and liquid food. Spoons 
are made of various materials, sizes, and 
shapes, and for different purposes, as for 
cooking, serving food, for soup, a coe, 
mustard, &c. Spoons, when made of silver 
or plated metal, are generally formed by 
stamping with dies, with more or less of 
ornamenting and finishing by hand. Spoons 
of Britannia metal and similar fusible alloys 

are formed by casting in brass moul 
Spoons for the administration of medicine 
to invalids in a recumbent posture and for 
the use of the moustached are made with a 
cover or shield which converts the pointed 
end into a funnel. 

He must have a long sfoon that must cat with the 
devil. Shak, 
2 A foolish fellow; a simpleton; a spooney. 

(Slang. ] 

The man that's fond of early stirring 
Must be a spoon. Hood. 

— Apostles’ spoon. See under APOSTLE. — 

Wooden spoon, in Cambridge University, a 

term applied to the student last on the List 

of mathematical honours. 
We submit that a woeren spoon of our day would 





ch, chain; ch, 8c. loch; g,90; J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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not be paraned in calling Galileo and Napier block- 
heads because they never heard of the ditferential 
calculus. Macaulsy. 
—To be born with a silver spoon in one's 
mouth. See under BoRN. 

Spoon (spdn), v.t. To take up or out with a 
spoon or ladle. 

n-bill (spon’bil), n. 1.The 


Spoo pular name 
of the birds of the genus Pla 


ea belonging 





White Spoon-bill (Platalea lencorodia). 


to the heron family (Ardeids), order Gralla- 
tores, from the shape of the bill, which is 
somewhat like a spoon or spatula. They 
live in society in wooded marshes, generaily 
not far from the mouths of rivers, and on 
the sea-shore. The white spoon-bill ee 
leucorodia) inhabits Europe generally, being 
rare, however, in England, although com- 
mon in Holland in summer. As winter 
approaches it migrates to more southern 
regions, particularly the salt marshes on 
the coast of Italy, till the milder weather 
recalls it. The roseate spoon-bill (P. ajaja) 
is an American species, with the plumage 
of a fine rose colour.—2. A name atren toa 
kind of sturgeon (Polyodon spatula) found 
in the Ohio, Mississippi, &c. It is remark- 
_able for the uncommonly elongated and 
flattened snout, which it uses for digging in 
the mud in search of food, and for wanting 
those bony plates which generally form so 
characteristic an adornment of thesturgeon. 
8 n-bit (spén’bit), n. In carp. a hollow 
it with a taper point for boring wood. 
Spoon-drift (spon’drift), ». [For spoom- 
rit. See Spoom. ) faut. a showery 
sprinkling of sea-water or fine spray swept 
from the tops of the waves by the violence 
of the wind in a tempest, and driven along 
before it, covering the surface of the sea. 
Written sometimes Spindrift. 
Spooney (spon’i), ». A stupid or silly fellow; 
anoodle; aninny; aspoon. (Slang.) 
There is no doubt whatever that I was a lackadai- 
sical young spooucy. ickens. 


Bpooney, cz. See Spoony. 

Spoonful (spon’fyl), . 1. AS much as 
a spoon contains or is able to contain; as, 
a@ tea-spoonful.—2. A small quantity. <Ar- 
buthnot. 

Spoon-gouge (spon’gouj), ». In carp. a 
gouge with a crooked end used in hollowing 
out deep parts of wood. 

Spoonily (spon’i-li), adv. 
spoony manner. 

Spoon-meat (spon'mét), n. Food that is or 
must be taken with a spoon; liquid fvod. 
‘Diet most upon spoon-meats.’ Harvey. 

Spoon-worm (spén’wérm), n. A radiated 
animal of the class Echinudermata and 
genus Thalasseina (7. Neptuni), so called 
on account of the spoon-like appendage to 
the proboscis. All the species are remark- 
able for the wonderful power of contraction 
and expansion possessed by the skin and 
the extraordinary manner in which they 
can alter their shape. See SIPUNCULOI- 
DEA. 

Spoonwort (spon’weért), nn. A plant, 
ochlearia officinalis. See SCURVY-GRASS. 
Spoony, Spooney (spin’i), a. Soft; silly; 
weak-minded; specifically, weakly or fool- 
ishly fond; showing calf love. ‘ Not actually 

in love, but only spoony.’ Lever. 
His grandson was not to his taste; amiable no 
doubt, but sfuorzy. Disraele. 


In a weak or 


Spoor (spér),n. [Borrowed from D. spoor, 

. epur, a track; the same word as A. Sax. 
and Icel. spor, a track.]| The track or trail 
of a wild anima! or animals, especially such 
as are pursued as game: used originally by 
travellers in South Africa. 


Fite, far, fat, fall: mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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Sporades (spd‘ra-déz), n. pl. (Gr. See Spo- 
RADIC.) 1. A group of scattered islands; 
especially applied to a cluster of islands in 
the Archipelago.—2. In ane. astron. a name 
given to stars which were not included in 
any constellation. They are now distin- 
guished by the name of Unformed Stara. 

Sporadial (spd-ra‘di-al), a. Scattered; spo- 
radic. [Rare.] 

Sporadic, Sporadical (spé-rad‘ik, spé-rad’- 

i oy: a. [¥r. sporadique, from Gr. sporadi- 

kos, from sporas, dispersed, from spetrd, to 

sow, toscatter.) Separate; single; scattered; 
occurring singly or apart from other things 
of the same kind.—Sporadic disease, in med. 
a disease which occurs in single and scattered 
cases, in distinction from epidemic and en- 
demic, which atfect many persons at the same 
time.— Sporadic plants, in bot. species which 
occur in more than one of the separate dis- 
tricts assigned to particular floras. Henslow. 

Sporadically (spo-rad’ik-al-lf), adv. Ina 
sporadic or scattered manner, separately; 
singly; dispersedly. 

Sporangiophorum (spé-ran’ji-of’6-rum), n. 
{L. sporangium, and Gr. phored, to bear.] 
In bot. the axis or columella on which are 


borne the spore-cases of 
@ 
3 1 


some ferns. 
Sporangia. 


Sporangiuni Sigs i- 
um), 1 pl. Spo 
(spdé-ran’ji-a). (Gr. spora, 
a seed, and angos, a ves- 
sel.) In bot. the case in 
which the spores or repro- 
ductive germs of crypto- 
gams are formed. The woodcut shows (1) the 
sporangium of the male-fern, (2) sporangium 
burst and the spores escaping. 

Spore (spdr), ». [Gr. ros, spora, seed.) 
1. In bot. the reproductive body of a cryp- 
togam. As this body does not contain an 
embryo, but consists merely of one or more 
cells variously combined tugether, it is called 
a spore to distinguish it from a true seed. 

Amongst fungi the name is 

a restricted to those reproduc- 

tive bodies which are pro- 
duced either singly or in 
little chains at the tips of the 
fruit-bearing threads. See 
| SPORULE. The woodcut shows 
| (a) sporea of Agaricus gram- 

mocephalus, (b) sporophores 
| or stalks supporting spores of 

ditto, (c) sterlgmata or spi- 
cules of ditto, (d) trama (net- 
work) of spawn of ditto. -- 

2. In zool. a term applied to 

one of the germs of many of 
the lower animals, such as Infusoria, which 
inay be borne in immense quantities by the 
atmosphere. 

Spore,tn. (See Spur.] Aspur. Chaucer. 

Spore-case (spér’kas), n. In bof. the spo- 
rangium or immediate covering of the spores 


of cryptoganis. 
8 rid (spo'rid), n. In bot. same as Spore. 
tnd 


Spori erous, Sporidiiferous (spé-rid-if’- 
ér-us, spo-rid’i-if’ér-us), a. In bot. bearing 
sporidia. 

Sporidiola (spé-rid‘i-6-la), ». [Dim. from 
idium.) In bot. the spores or sporules 

as Aten as ecronens: 
tum (sp6-rid’i-um ), 

es dis tepo-rid'a 





spores of fungi and lichens 
when they are contained in 
aaci. Sporidia, like spores, 
may consist of one or more 
cells, and these may be 
covered with a distinctly 
organized cuticle, as in 
many truffles. a shows 
asci of Peziza, b sporidium 
from ditto, ¢ sporidium of 
Spheeria palustris, d ditto 
of Spheriua siparia, 
Sporiferous(sp6-rif’ér-us),a. In bot. bearing 
spores. 

Sporne,t v.¢. To spurn; to strike at; to 
strike the foot against anything. Chaucer. 
Sporocarp, Sporocarpium (spé'ré-karp, 
sp6-ré-kaér’pi-um), n. (Gr. epora, a seed, 
and karpos, fruit.) In bot. a term used 
almost synonvmously with sporangitan 
(which see). It is used of a combination 
of sporangia when placed near together, 
especially when any number of sporangia 
are inclosed in a common membrane. 
Sporocladium (spé-ré-kla‘di-um), n. (Gr. 
sporos, seed, and ,a& branch.) In dot. 








ndte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 
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a branch on which the reproductive bodies 
of some algals are found. 

Sporocyst (spo'ré-sist), n. In bot. the spore- 
case of algals. 

Sporoderm (sp0'ré-dérm), n. In vot. the 

in of a spore. 
(spd’rd-jen),n. (Gr. sporos, seed, 
and gennad, I produce.) In bot. a plant 
producing spores instead of seed. 

Sporophore (spd’rd-fér),n. (Gr. sporos, seed, 
and phoros, bearing.) In bout. (a) a name 
bee to the fertile cells in the naked-spored 

ungi. (5) A filamentous process supporting 
& spore. 

Sporophyllum (spé-rof’il-um), n. [Gr. 
qe seed, and phyllon, a leaf.) In bot. the 
little leatlet or leaf-like receptacle which in 
some alge bears the tetraspores. 

Sporosac (spo’rd-sak), n. (Gr. eporos, seed, 
and sakkos, a bag.) In zool. the simple 
generative buds of certain hydrozoa on 
which the medusoid structure is not devel- 
oped. H. A. Nicholson. 

Sporozold (spé-rd-70’id), n. In physiol. a 
moving spore furnished with cilia or vibra- 
tile processes. 

Sporran, 8poran(spor’an),. (Gael. sporan. } 

‘he pouch or large purse worn by High- 
landers in full dress, usually made of the 





Sporrans. 


t, Fancy dress Sporran. 2, Sporran as worn by 
the 93d Regiwent. 


skin of some animal with the hair on, and 
often ornamented with silver and stones. 
It is worn in front of the kilt or philibeg. 
‘Bring me my sforran.'—The person he addresse:! 
... brought ...a ¢ leathern pouch, such as 
Highlanders of rank wear before them when in full 
dress, made of the skin of the sea-otter, richly yar- 
nished with silver ornaments and studs. Sir 4°. Scc¥?. 


Sport (sport), n. [An abbrev. of disport; 
Oar. desport. See Disport.) 1. A pas- 
time or amusement in which a person en- 
gages; a play; a game; a diversion; a 
merry-making ; a mirthful proceeding; as, 
the sports of which children are so fond. 
‘Think it but a minute spent in sport.’ 
Shak. 

Her sforts were such as carried riches of knowledge 
upon the stream of delight. Sir I. Sidney. 
2. Amusement or entertainment which a 
person receives fron) something; fun or 
enjoyment experienced; diversion. 

They called for Samson out of the prison-house ; 
and he made them sor. Judg. xvi. 2s. 

For ‘tis the sfurf to have the engineer 

Hoist with his own petar. Shak. 
3. Inarestricted sense, an out-of-door recrea- 
tion such as grown nien indulye in, more espe- 
cially hunting or fishing, also horse-racing. 
&c.: often such amusements collectively ; 
as, to be very fond of sport. ‘The king, who 
was excessively affected to hunting and the 
sports of the fleld.’ Claremdon.—4. Jest, as 
opposed to earnest; a joke. 

In a merry sfort, . . . let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair flesh. Shak. 
f. Mockery; mock; contemptuous or derisive 
mirth; ridicule; derision. 

They made a sfort of his prophets. 1 Esdras i. 51. 


6. That with which one plays, or which is 
driven about; a toy; a plaything. ‘Flitting 
leaves, the sport of every wind.’ Dryden. 


Men are sfor? of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sort of men. 


Byron. 
7. Play; idle jingle. 

An author who should introduce such a sfert of 
words upon our stage, would meet with small ap- 

3 MW. Brooone. 
8. Any organism deviating from the normal 
or natural condition; an aberrant natural 
production; a monstrosity; a lusus nature. 
Yes—I nursed thee, . . . thou monstrous spurt of 

nature. Byron. 
8 fically, in dof. a plant that assumes a 
character and appearance distinct from the 
normal type; a bud or portion of a plant 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 
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that assumes such a form.—9. Amorous dal- 


lying: wantonness. Shak.—Jn spurt, in jest; 
for play or diversion. 

Se is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and 
saith, Am not I 19 spurt! Prov. xxvi. 19. 


Syn. Play, game, diversion, amusement, 

frolic, mock, mockery, mirth, jest, joke. 
Sport (sport), rt 1 To divert; to make 

merry: used with the reflexive pronoun. 

Against whom do ye sport yourselves} Is. Iii. 4. 
2 To represent by any kind of play. ‘Now 
spurting on thy lyre the love of youth.’ 
Dryden.—8. To exhibit or bring out in pub- 
lic; to wear; as, to sport a new equipage; 
ty sport a pew hat. [Colloq] 

A man could not go about his duties in a natural 
way. and take every one as he came, but was obliged 
to take part in questions, . . . and must sfer? an 
optnion when he really had none to give. 

F. HH. Newman, 
—To sport of, to utter sportively; to throw 
off with easy and playful copiousness. 

He thus sferts offa dozen epiyrams. Addison. 


—To sport one’s oak, to keep the outer door 
of one’s chambers, rooms, or apartments 
shut: aslang phrase much used by barris- 
ters of the Temple or Ins of Court and 
students at the universities. 
Sport (spért), ri. 1. To play; to frolic; to 

wanton; to make merry. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. 
2 To trifle. 


If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold jests, 
he renders himself ridiculous, because he ports with 
his own life. Abp. Tillotson. 


Shak. 


3. To practise the diversions of the fleld. — 
4. In bot. to assume a character different 
from the specific or varietal type: said of a 
plant, bud. or shoot.—Syvn. To play, frolic, 
garoe, wanton. 

Sportability (spért-a-bil’i-ti), n. Frolic- 
someness. Sterne. [Rare.] 

Sportal (spért’al), a. Of or pertaining to 
sports; used in sports. ‘Sportal arms.’ 
Dryden (Rare. } 

Sporter (sport’cr), n. One who sports; a 
sportsman. ‘As this gentleman and I have 
been old fellow sporters.’ Goldsmith. 

Sportful (sport’fyl),a. 1. Full of sport; fro- 

csome; full of jesting; indulging in mirth 
or play; as, a sportful companion. 
Down he alights among the sport/ué herd. Aftlton, 


2 Sportive; done in jest or for mere play. 
‘A spor(Uful combat.’ Shak.—3.¢ Amorous ; 
wanton. 

Let Kate be chaste and Dian sportfud. Shak. 


Spo (sport’fyl-li),adv. In a sportful 
manner; in mirth; in jest; for the sake of 
diversion; playfully; wantonly. 

Sportfulness (spért’fyl-nes), n. The state 
of being sportful or playful; a playful dis- 
position ; playfulness : as, the eportfulness 
of kids and lambs. weer 1. Retati 

Sporting (spért’ing), p. anda. 1. Relating 
te or practising spurt or sports.—-2. In bof. 
assuming the character of a sport. Dar- 
win. See SPORT, 2. 8.— Sporting book, a book 
in which bets, &c., are recorded.— Sporting 
ouse, a house frequented by sportsmen, 
betting men. gamblers, and the like. —Sport- 
sy onan, one who practises field-sports; 
also, a horse-racer, a pugilist, a gambler, a 
iettor, and the like. 

Sporting (sporting), n. The act of engag- 
ing in sports, diversions of the field, &c. 

rtingly (spért’ing-li), adr. In a sport- 
ive manner: sportively; in jest. Hamoond. 

Sportive (sport’iv), a. 1. Tending to or en- 
gaging in sport; gay; merry; frolicsome ; 
playfal. 

Is it I 
That drive thee from the sportive court? SAaé. 


J am not ina sfertrve humour now. Skak. 


2 Amorous; wanton; sportful. ‘My sportive 
blood.” Shak. —Syx. Gay, playful, merry, 
sprightly, jocund, jesting, wanton, ludicrous. 
Sportively (spért’iv-li), adv. Ina sportive 
or playful manner 
s§ veness (sport’iv-nes),n. The state of 
ing sportive; disposition to mirth; play- 
falness; mirth; gaiety; frolicsomeness; as, 
the sporticeness of one’s humour. Iz. Walton. 
Sportlesst (spdrt’les). a. Without sport or 
mirth; juyless. ‘Sportless nights.” Ph. 
Pletcher. 
Sportling (sport/ling), n. A little person or 
creature that sports or plays. (Rare.)} 
Ww in the lambkins play— 
Pretty porting. full of May. FS. Philips. 


Sportaman (spérts’man), n. One who pur- 
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sues the sports of the fleld; one skilled in 
hunting, shooting, fishing, &c. 


Gray dawn appears; the sportsman and his train 
Speckle the bosom of the distant plain. Cow/fer. 


Sportsmanship (sportsman ship), n. The 
practice of sportsmen; skill in fleld-sports. 
Sportularyt (spor’tii-la-ri), a. [See SPORT- 
ULE.}) Subsisting on alms or charitable con- 
tributions, ‘These sportulary preachers.’ 

Bp. Hau. ; 

Sportulet (spor'til), n. (L. sportula,a little 
basket, dim. of sporta, a wicker basket.) An 
alms; a dole; a charitable gift or contribu- 
tion; a largess, either of meat or money, 
given by princes or great men to the poor 
people. <Ayliffe. 

Sporule (sportl),n. [A dim. from spore.} In 

t. a little spore. The word is sometimes 
used generally in the same sense as spore, 
sometimes to denote a distinct granule 
within a spore. Treas. of Bot. 

Sporuliferous (spour-u-lif’ér-us),a. [E. spo- 
rule, and L fero, to produce.} In bot. bear- 
ing sporules. 

Spot (spot), n. [The same word as D. spat, 
a spot,aspeckle; Dan. spertte, a spot, a fleck; 
Icel. spotti, spottr, a bit, a small piece. Per- 
haps from same root as spit, spatter.} 1. A 
mark on a substance made by foreign mat- 
ter; a speck; a blot; a place discoloured ; 
as, the least spot is visible on white paper. 

Out, damned sot! out, I say! Shak, 


2. A stain on character or reputation; some- 
thing that soils purity; disgrace; reproach; 
fault; blemish. Eph. v. 27. 
Yet Chloe sure was form'd without a sot, Fope. 
They will have it (our character) free from sfot and 
speck. ickens, 
3. Asmall extent of space; a place; a locality; 
any particular place. ‘Fix’d to one spot.’ 
Oticay. 
The spot to which I point is paradise. Afi/tvr. 
‘A jolly place,’ said he, ‘in times of old! 
But somethiny ails it now; the sfof is cursed.‘ 
Wordsworth. 
4. A small part of a different colour from 
the ground on which it is; as, the spots on 
cards; the spots of a leopard. ‘The drowsy 
east with spots uf gray.’ Shak.—5. A variety 
of the common domestic pigeon, so called 
from a spot on its head just above its beak. 
G. A dark place on the disc or face of the 
sun or of a planet. See SULAR, SUN.— Upon 
the spot, immediately; before moving; with- 
out changing place. 


It was determined sfon the spot. Swe/ft. 


Syn. Stain, flaw, speck, blot, disgrace, re- 
proach, fauit, blemish, place, site, locality. 
Spot (spot), v.¢. pret. & pp. spotted; ppr. spot. 
ting. 1. To make a spot, speck, or fleck 
upon; to discolour; to stain; as, to spot a 
garment; to sput paper.—2. To mark with 
a colour different from the ground. ‘A 
handkerchief spotted with strawberries.’ 
Shak.—3 ‘To put a patch or patches on (the 
face) by way of ornament. ‘Faces spotted 
after the Whiggish manner.’ Addison. — 
4. To stain; to blemish; to disgrace; to tar- 
nish, as reputation. 
My virgin tife no spotted thoughts shall stain. 
Sir P. Stdney. 
Shame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 
Doth sfot the beauty of thy budding name. SAaé. 


5. To mark, as with a spot; to mark as of 
suspicious or doubtful character; to mark 
or note, 80 as to ensure recognition; to note 
something as peculiar to, in order to iden- 
tify; hence, to catch with the eye; to recog- 


nize. [Colloq.] 
A person has spotted another through the blinds. 
O. WW. Holmes. 
At length he became sfofted. The police got to 


know him, and he was apprehended, tried. and con- 
victed. Mayhew. 

6. In horee-racing, to indicate, give a hint 
as to, or name: as, to spot the winner of a 
future race.—To spot timber, to cut or chip 
it, in preparation for hewing. 

Spot-lens (spot’lenz), n. In optics, a con- 
ensing lens in a microscope, in which the 
light is confined to an annular opening, the 
circular middie portion being obstructed by 
a spot, which forms the dark background 
behind the semi-translucent illuminated ob- 
ject. 

Spotless (spotles), a. 1. Free from spots, 
oul matter, or discoloration. ‘This pal: 
liament of white and spotless hue.’ Shak.— 
2. Free from stain or impurity; pure; im- 
maculate; as,a spotless mind; spotless heha- 
viour. ‘A spotless virgin and a faultless 
wife.’ Waller.—SyNn. Unspotted, blameless, 


SPOUT 
unblemished, pure, immaculate, irreproach- 
able. 
Spotlessly (spoties-li), adv. In a spotless 
manner. 


Spotlessness (spot’les-nes), n The state or 
quality of being spotless; freedom from spot 
or stain; freedom from reprvach. 

Spotted (spot’ed), p. and a. Marked with 
sputs or places of a different coluur from 
the ground; as, a spotted garment. ‘The 
spotted panther.’ Spenser.—Spotted fever, 
the name given to a species of typhus fever 
accompanied by a rash or eruption of red 
spots. 

Spottedness (spot’ed-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being spotted. 

Spotter (spot’ér), n. One that makes spots. 

Spottiness (spot’i-nes),n. The state or qua- 

ity of being spotty. 

Spotty (spot’i), a. Full of spots; marked 
with discoloured places; spotted. ‘To descry 
new lands, rivers or mountains in her (the 
moon's) spotty globe.’ Miltun. 

Spousaget (spouz’éj),n. (See SPOUSE.) The 
act of espousing. Wheatley. 

Spousal (spouz’al),a. (From spouse.] Per- 
taining to espousal or marriage; nuptial; 
matrimonial; conjugal; connubial ; bridal; 
as, spousal rites; spouzalornaments. ‘Would 
chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse.’ 
Wordsworth. 

Spousal (spouz’al), n. Espousal; marriage; 
nuptials: generally used in the plural; as, 
the spousals of Hippolita. 

The amorous bird of night 
Sung spousal, and bid haste the eveniny star. 
ab thlou, 
Spouse (spouz),n. [(O.Fr. espouse; Mod. Fr. 
pouz (masc.), épouse (fem.), from L spon- 
sus, betrothed, pp. of spondeo, to promise 
solemnly, to engage one’s self; akin to Gr. 
spendd, to pour out a libation, libations 
being often made in sulemn engagements. ] 
One engaged or joined in wedlock; a mar- 
ried person, husband or wife. ‘That I that 
lady to my spouse had won.’ Spenser. 
ladies, even of the most uneasy virtue, 
Prefer a spouse whose age is short of thirty. 
Byron, 
Say .. . if ever maid or spouse, 
As fair as my Olivia, came 


To rest beneath thy boughs. Tennyson, 


(Formerly spouse was sometimes used dis- 
tinctively for a bridegroom or husband, 
spousess for a bride or wife. ] 

Spouset (spouz),r.¢ pret. € pp. spoused; ppr. 
spousing. To wed; to espouse. Milton. 
See ESPOUSE. 

Spouse-breach t (spouz’bréch), n. Adul- 
te 


ry. 
Spouseless (spouzles), a. Destitute of a 

usband or of a wife; unmarried; as, a 
spouseless king or queen. 


The sfouseless Adriatic mourns her lord. Byron. 


Spousesst (spouz’es), n. A bride or wife; a 
married woman. F'abyan. 

Spout (spout), ». (A word from root of spit, 
spew, perhaps directly from D. sputt, a spout, 
spuiten, to spout.) 1. A nozzle or a P . 
jecting mouth of a vessel, used in directing 
the stream of a liquid poured out; an ajut- 
age; as, the spout of a pitcher, of a tea-pot 
or water-pot. ‘A fountain with a hundred 
spouts.’ Shak.—2. A pipe or conduit; a pipe 
for conducting water as from a roof. 


In this single cathedral the very spouts are loaded 
with ornaments. dtson. 


3. A kind of sloping trough for conveying 
coal, grain, &c., into a particular receptacle; 
a shoot; specifically, the lift or shoot ina 
pawnbroker’s shop, and hence, vulgarly, the 
pawnbroker's shop itself.— Up the spout, at 
the pawnbroker'’s. (Slang.}—4. A water- 
spout. ‘The dreadful spout which shipmen 
do the ae call.’ Shak. 64 jet 
Spout (spout), vf. 1. To pour out Ina je 
end to some force; to throw out through 
a spout or pipe; as, an elephant spouts water 
from his trunk. ‘ Your statue spouting blood 
in many pipes.’ Shak.—2. To utter or de; 
liver for effect in the manner of a mouthing 
actor or orator; to speak with seme pom- 
posity; to mouth. 
Pray, sfont some French, son. Beau. & Fe 


3. To pawn; to pledge. [Vulgar.] 

Spout (spout), v.i. 1. To issue with violence, 
as a liquid through a narrow orifice, or from 
a spout; to spurt: as, water spouts from a 
cask or a spring; blood spouts from a vein. 
‘Spouting rills.. Thomaon. 

She made her blood in sight of Collatine ... 


Spout from the maiden fountain in her heart. 
Tennyson, 





ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; g.90; $.job; fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin, w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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2 To make a speech, especially inj a pom- 


us manner, (Colloq. 


ter (spout’ér), n. One who spouts; one | 


who makes speeches ina pompous oraffected 
Manner; a speechifier; hence, a mean actor. 
The quoters imitate parrots or professed spourers, 


in commilting words only to memory, purposely for 
the sake of ostentation. ‘Dr. Knax. 


Spout-fish (<spout'fiah), n, A fish or marine 
animal that spouts water; specifically, a 
name given to several species of bivalve 
mollusca, | Seacey y Myaarenaria, M. trun- 
cata, and Solen sihiqua, because on retiring 
into ‘their holes they equirt ont water. 

t-hole (spout‘hél), n. An orifice for 
e discharge of water, 
tless (spout'les), a. Having no spout. 
e epoutlesa tea-pot.” Comper. 
& orak-ainall (aps utahel), m A name some- 
pelican to the pelican's foot (Aporrhats 
wens a British mollusc: so called 
he manner in which the aperture of 
the s shell is lengthened into a kind of spout 
infront. See aleo SPourT-FISsH. 
Sprack (sprak), a. [Icel. 
“apriity, alau sparkr, brisk, lively, Comp. 
Ir. and Gael, spraic, 5 strength, vigour, 
epraiceach, vigorous, swerorigy spree.) Vig- 
orous; aprightly; spruce; ively" aninia 
quick: ert, [Old and provincial mogliat. 
(Shakspere has it in the form eprag, 
ut into the mouth of Sir Hugh ane a 
elshman, ne pronounces hio, hae, hoc, 
as hig, herg, hog. ] 
if your Re | Highness had seen him dreaming 
and druzin oe he banks of Tally Veolin like an 
bypechon sine pera . you would wonder where he 


hath sae suddeni aecqalred all this fine sérack fes- 
tivity and jocularity. Sir IF. Srovt. 


rok (sprog), mS (Comp. Icel. sprake, a 
all flounder.) > youn salmon, [Local] 


(5 ),n. [Allied to sprig] A billet 
of 5e rn call ly, im an inn “f a diagonal 
prop or stay for preventing the roof of a | 


mine from sinking in. Edin. Rew. 
Sprag (sprag), v.t. pret. & pp. spragged; ppr. 
spraggt a To prop by a sprag; also to stop, 
. ore in tl kes of the wheel 
asprag in the spokes of the whee 
Spraich (eprach), nm. 1, A ery; a shriek.— 
A collection; a multitude, yon the idea 
of the noise made; a-, a epraich of bairns, 
Jamieson. [Scotch.] 
Spraich (sprach), vi. To cry; to shriek. 


cotels, 
Spraickie, Sprackle (sprik'l, sprak’l), vi. 
cel sprokla, See Srkaw.) To clamber; 


to get on with difficulty. ae re sane Burns. 
Pret ] Written also fy es 
Sprain (spran), c.t. (0). Fr. mpribive, to 
urce out, to strain, from L. erprimere, See 
EXPress.|] To overstrain, as the muscles or 
ligaments of a joint so a8 to injure them, 
hut without luxation or dislocation. 

(eprin), m. 


without dislocation. YVhe ordinary conse- 


quence of a sprain ia to produce some de- | 


sit of awelling and inflammation in the in- 
d part. 
ts (sprints), n pl [O.Fr, espraintes, 
od, Fr. épreintes, lit. outpressings, from 
O.Fr. eeprevidre, See SpRA.)] The dung 
ofan otter, Aingaley. 
Sprang (sprang), pret. of spring. 
ut (sprat) nn [Formerly also «prot, 


root n ol to aprout.] ‘eee cs tly 
engi upea) eprattus, family Clupeida 
At one time the sprat was thought to be 
the young of the herring, pilchard, or shad; 
but it can be easily distinguished from the 
young of either of these fishes by means of the 
Bharply notched edge of the abdomen. It is 
also distinguishable by the ventral fins begin- 
ning beneath the first ray of the dorsal fin, anil 
not beneath the middle of it, and by the 
want of axillary scales to the ventral fins. 
Tt is found in the North Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean, It ia also found in creat abund- 
ance on many parts of the British coasts. It 
is generally considered as a delicious, well- 
flavoured, and wholesome fish, It ia known 
real laa by the name of garvie, or garvie 


ring 

Sprat (sprat), mn [Also called eprot; the 
same word as sprowt.) The name given in 
Scotland to a coarse rush (.Jwucws articu- 
lafus) which ws on marshy ground. It 
ia need for fodder and for thatch, 

Sprattle (eprat'l), ri (See SPRAWL] To 
scramble. [Scotch.] 

Sprattle (sprat'l).n, A scramble; a struggle; 
asprawl. Sir W’, Scott, [Scoteh.] 


Fate, far, fat, fall; | mé, met, hér; 


kr, brisk, | 
‘Sprawl 


,on asteep gradient, by putting | 


read il), 
A violent straining or | om aa 


wisting of the soft parts surroundinga joint, | 


from. | 
Li, gprof, G. sprotte, aprat, from | 


pine, pin; 
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Sprawl (5 
word allied to Sc, sprattle, sprackle, 
to soramble Dan. spralle, sprvilde, Seven: 
464% to palpitate; Icel, sprokla, 
a, to kick with the feet; eprathka, 
reine 1. To apread and stretch the 
body carelessly in a horizontal position; to 
lie with the limbs stretched out or strug- 
g hence, to struggle in the agonies of 
eath; n3, a person sprawls on a bed or on 
the gronnd. 
First hang the child that he may see it ofrany, 
SA, 


Some lie sfratvieg on the 
With many a gash anid y wound, 
ffwalibrvar. 
2. To progreas when lying down with awk- 
ward extension and motions of the limbs; 
to scramble in creeping. 


The birds were oot fledged; bot in sfrowiiey and 
groguling to get clear of the flame, down they tuwe- 
Sir R. fLfitraage. 
3. To spread irregularly, as vines, plants, 
or trees; to spread ungracefully, as hand- 
writing. 4 To widen or open liceetiae'y, 
as a body of cavalry. 
spral), m, <A small twig or branch 
ray (pri): a tA. Bax. 
a , fh ¢, & SpTA 
ranch :  tcok aprek, @ twin: 0.0. A, 
twigs; allied do eprist (which see} 1. aout 
sheet or ened: the pega Fy prea 
a twig, "Two fast-crowing sprays. ft 
‘The itue-bird balanced on some topmost 
spray.” Longfellow.—2. The small branches 
of a tree lai as, the tree has a 


tacantac 

Spray (spra), n. [From A. Sax. sprégan, to 
pour; pth el to spread, to scatter; 
from root of sprinkle.) 1, Water 


fiying in small trope ropa ‘or meh as by the 
force of wind, or the dashing of waves, or 
from a waterfall and the like. 
Winds raise some of the salt with the rtruy. 
a rbwténor, 
Down a little freshet sprang 
From mossy trough 
And splashed into a rain of ray. 
ran Sagem, 
2 The vapour from an atomizer. 


| Spray (epri), vt. To let fall in i“ form of 


spray. Matt. Arnold. frees cal 
eee n. In 
ormed by burying the spray of 
earth, which serves to keep open a channel. 
Drains of this sort are much in use in grass 
ands 
Sprayey (spra'i), a. Full of or laden with 
sprays f twigs; consisting of sprays; bushy. 
Heaths and ferns that would have overtopped a 


tall horseman mingled their sf¢rayey leaves with the 
wild myrtle and the arbutus, Lewer. 


Spreacherie, eprescasry ine erent) n. 
same as Spreagherie, Sir W, 
vt. pret. & pp. wpread; ppr. 
Sax. spradan, L.G. spreden, 
fees (and epreijen), Dan. sprede, G. 
seclaen, to spread, to scatter, &e.; not ‘im. 
probably from same root as broad, with pre- 
fixed «.] 1. Toextend in length and breadth, 
or in breadth only; to stretch or expand to 
a broader surface; as, to spread a carpet 


a drain 
in the 


or a table-cloth; to spread a sheet on the 


ground. 


Silver sfread into plates is brought from Tarshish | 


and gold from U phaz. Jer. =. 5 


2 To open; to unfold; to unfurl; to stretch; 
as, to spread the sailaof aship. ‘A parcel 


of land where he had «spread hia tent. Gen. | 


xxxiii. 19. 
Love, free as alr, at sight of human ties, 
Spreaa'’s his light wings, and in a moment ot 
‘ope. 
% To cover by extending something; to 
cover; to extend over; to overspread. 
The workman ticiteth a graven image, and the 
goldsmith sfreadeth it over with gold, 1s, xl. 1g. 
And an unuseal palenes spreads her f ace, 
Greanpalie, 
4 Toextend; to shoot to a greater length in 
every direction; to reach out; to put forth; 
as, to spread one's arma 
Rose, as in dance, the stately trees, and sAread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit,  Afriters. 


§. To divulge; to publish, as news or fame; 
to canse to be more extensively known; as, 
to «pread a report. 
They. when they were de ed, fread’ abroad 
his ae in all thas equntey. miet Mat. im. gr. 
Great fear of my name ‘monygst them was Laren. 


& To propagate; to cause to affect greater 
numbers ; to spread a disease, —7. To 
emit; to ‘diffuse, aa emanations or eflurin; 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 





SPRIG 


ral), vi. [Probably a mine 135 as, odoriferous plants gspread their fra- 


grance. 
They with spec! 
Their course through thickest constellations held, 
Spreading their bane. Wilton. 
& To disperse; to scatter over on pe a 
face; as, to spread manure: to spread p 
ter or lime on the ground.— To set Lenn 


furnish with provisions; as, to ad wn 
table.— Syn. To stretch, extend, unfold, 
diffuse, propagate, disperse, publish, distri- 


a tere circulate, disseminate. 

(spred Loa. 1. To extend itself in 
on and breadth, in all directions, or in 
breadth only; to be expanded to a broader 
surface or extent; to be extended or 
stretched; as, the larger elms epreand over a 
apes of 40 or 60 yards in diameter; or the 

ade of the larger elms spreads over that 
space. ‘Jove's spreading tree.’ Shak. 
Plants, if they a¢rrad much, are seldom tall, Saree, 
My Eustace might have sat for Hercules; 
So muscular he fread’, so broad of breast, 
Tenmyron, 
2 To be hoe or made known mure 
extensively: as, ill reports sometimes spread 
with wonderful rapidity.—*% To be pa- 
gated from one to another; as, a dise 
spreads into all parts of a city. 
Lest his infection, being of catching nature, 
Sprea? further, SAand, 
Spread (spred),n 1. The act of spreading 
or atate of being spread; extent; compass. 
I have o fine gfread of improvable land. adirev, 
The lines which bound the spree’ of particular 
vegetable uctions do not coincide with any of 
the separate meteorological boundaries, [PF Armell, 
2 Expansion of parts. 
No flower has that spread of the woodbind. Siarov, 


3. A cloth used as a cover; as, a bed spread, 
paises Btates.]—4. A table, as epread or 


urnished with a meal; afeast. ‘To judge 

from the spread on the board.’ A. HW. Bar- 

ham. (Colloy.|—&. The privilege of demanil- 

ing shares of stock at a cer price, or «f 
delivering shares of 
stock at another price, 
within « certain time 
agreed On. 


Spread-eagle (spred'c- 
gl), «Im Aer. same as 
an eagle displayed, or an 
engle having the wings 
and legs extended on 
each side of “ holy. 

5 pad l@ (spred’- 

el), a. tentious; 
boastful; deflantly pcritiautte. a5, & apread- 
eagle style; a spread-eagie oration. 
(spred’ér), m 1. One who or that 
which spreads, extends, expands, or propa- 
gates, as, a epreader of disense —2 One who 
ivulges; one who causes to be more gener- 
ally known; a publisher. 
Lf it be a mistake, I desire 1] may not be accused 
for a rfreader of false news. Sart, 

8 ly (spred'ing-li),ade. Inaspread- 
ng manner; increasingly. Milton. 
Spreage. i Spreath (sprech, spreth),n. [Ir. 


bene, cattle] Prey; booty; 
lit, cattle. Written also Spreith M Sea tga ] 
Bprech spreth'er-i), m, 
ayrese ifting; sepedrivina: sion smalls La 
paltry booty o: of smal) articles. Sir IF. Seatt. 
[Scotch ] Written also Spreachery, Spreach- 
spre ree (spré), a. (Lr. spre, a spark, anima- 
on, Spirit, Vigour; comp.eprack.] A merry 
frolic; especially, a drinking frolic; a drink- 
ing bout: acarousal. Sir Seutt, '[Colloq, | 
Sprenget (sprenj), v.t. [A. Sax. gait, 
eprengan, to sprinkle.) To sprinkle; to 
scatter; to disperse. Chater. 





Spread-eagle. 


| Sprent,| Spreint' (sprent), pp. [See ahore, } 


‘Otherwhere the 
with venneil’ 


prinkled; spread over. 
snowy substance eprent 
Spenwner, 

Sprew ( spb), n, wo, Apu, Sc, 
roo, the disease c. ied t rush. | "The name 
riven in America to a disease of the mucous 

membrane: thrush (which see 

eorey (errs). a. Spruce; spry. [Local] 

Sprig (sprig), mn. [ _ Bax. prec; Sw. epricka, 

sprout; from same rout as apring, but 
non-nasalized, Allied also to spray, a twig. } 
1, A small shoot or twig of a tree or other 
plant; a spray; as, a sprig of laurel or of 
pareley. ‘Sprig of rosemary." Shak,—2 An 
offshoot; a slip; a scion; a youth; a lad: 
used as a term of slight disparagement ; 4, 
aeprig of nobility, ‘A whom ] remem- 
ber with a whey-face and satchel not so 
many yearsago.” Sir W. Seott,—3. The re- 
presentation of a small ornament of the 
¥, Se. fey. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; 


SPRIG 
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SPRING 


as in the spring-balance, as regulators to 


nature of a branch in embroidery, or woven 


or printed on textile fabrics. — 4. A small brad 
or nail without a head. [Local.]—5. A tri- 
angular piece of tin plate, to confine a pane 
of glass in a sash until the putty dries. — 
6 Naut. asmall eye-bolt ragged at the point. 

Sprig (sprig), v.¢. 1. To mark or adorn with 
the representation of small branches; to 
work with sprigs; as, to sprig muslin.— 

Sprig drive sprigs into. See B 
prig-bolt (spriy’bélt), n. AG-BOLT. 

Sprig-crystal (sprig’kris-tal),n In otneral. 
a crystal or cluster of prismatic crystals of 
quartz, adhering to the stone at one end, 
and terminating at the other end ina point. 
Woodieard. 

Sprigey (sprig’i), a. Full of sprigs or small 
branches. 

Spright (sprit), n. (Contr. for spirit, and 
spelle 1 erroneously, sprite being the better 
spellinz.) 1. A spirit or sprite; a shade; a 
soul; an incorporeal agent; an apparition ; 
a sho:t. ‘Legions of sprights.’ Spenser. 
‘And gaping graves receiv'd the guilty 
spright.’ Dryden. 

The ideas of goblins and sfrights have no more to 
do with darkness than light; yet let but a foolish maid 
incul. ate these often on the mind of a child, possibly 
he sliail never be able to separate them again. 


ocke. 

The word now usually means a kind of elf, 
goblin, or fairy, and the spelling spright 
may be regarded as obsolete or obsolescent. 
Sprightly and not spritely, however, is still 
the common spelling.—2t Power which 
gives cheerfulness or courage; that which 
produces mental excitement; spirit. 

Hold thou my heart, establish thou my sprigAés. 

Sir P. Staney. 
3 4 Mood; mental disposition or condition ; 
temper or state of mind. ‘ Weariness with 
heavy spright.’ Shak. —4.4 An arrow. 

We had in use for sea fight short arrows called 
spreskts, without any other heads save wood sharp- 
ened: which were discharged out of muskets. and 
would jnerce through the sides of ships where a bullet 

nut. Bacon. 

Spright? (sprit), v.f. To haunt, as a spright. 
‘Iam s«prighted with afooL’ Shak. 

Sprightfal! (sprit’fyl), a. Sprightly; lively; 
brisk: nimble; vigorous; gay. ‘Spoke like a 
sprightful noble gentleman.’ Shak. ‘Steeds 
sprightfrid as the light.’ Cowley. 

rightfullyt (sprit‘fyl-li),adv. Inaspright- 
y manner; briskly; vigorously; with great 
spirit Shak. 

Sprightfulness! (sprit’fyl-nes), n. Spright- 

ness; briskness; liveliness; vivacity. 

Sprightlesst (sprit/les),a. Destitute of life 
or spirit; dull; sluggish; as, virtue's spright- 
lees cold’ Surrey. 

rightliness (sprit‘li-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being sprightly; liveliness ; 
life; briskness; vigour; activity; gaiety; vi- 
vacity. 

In dreams it is wonderful to observe with what a 
rp eadencss and alacrity she (the soul) exerts her- 
self: ddison. 

Sprightly (spritTi),a. [Also written spritely. 
See SPRIGHT.] 1. Having the quality of a 
apirit or spright. Shak.—2. Lively; spirited; 
brisk: animated; vigorous; airy; gay; as, a 

rightly youth; a sprightly air; a sprightly 

ce. ‘And sprightly wit and love in- 
spires.” Dryden. 

The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green. Fofe. 
Used adverbially. 

See your guests approach, 

Adiiress yourself to entertain them sprightly, 

And tet’s be red with micth. Shak. 
Syw~. Lively, brisk, animated, vigorous, airy, 
gay. active, agile, assiduous, alert. 

Spring (spring), v.é. pret. sprung, sprang; 
pp. sprung; ppr. springing. [A. Sax. spring- 
an, pret. sprang, pL sprungun, pp. sprung- 
en; common to the Teutonic languages: 
D. and G. apringen, Sw. and Icel. espringa, 
Dan. apringe. From a root seen also in 
sprinkle, sprig, spray.) 1. To rise or come 
forth, as out of the ground; to shoot up. out, 
or forth; to begin to appear; to come to light; 
to emerge; to come into existence; to issue 
intw sight or knowledge: used of any man- 
per of growing, rising, or appearing, as a 
plant from its seed, rivers from their source, 
and the like: often or usually followed by 
ap, forth, or out. ‘Cause the bud of the 
tender herb to spring forth.’ Job xxxviii. 27. 
‘When the day to spring.’ Judg. 
rix 25. ‘The teeth of the young not sprung.’ 
Ray. ‘And the blood sprang to her face.’ 
Tennyson. 

Hadst thou sway‘d as kings should do, . 

Giving no yround unto the house of York, 

They never then had sprung like summer flies. | 

AR. 
O spring to Light! auspicious babe, be born. ope. 


2. To issue, proceed, or originate, as from 
parents, ancestors, or from a country; as, 
sprung from a noble family. ‘Our Lord 
sprang out of Juda.’ Heb. vii. 14 —3 To 
result, as from a cause, motive, reason, prin- 
ciple, or the like; as, the noblest title 
springs from virtue. ‘My only love sprung 
from my only hate.’ Shak. 
Strength added from above; new hope to spring 
Uut of despair. Af tllon., 
4. To grow; to thrive. 
What makes all this but Jupiter the king, 
At whose command we perish and 


5. To leap; to bound; to jump. 
Away he sfrings and hasteth to his horse. SAad&. 
The mountain stag that springs 
From height to height, and bounds alon the plains. 
. wifs. 
To the altar-stone she sfrang alone. Tennyson. 
6. To fly back; to start; as, a bow, when 
bent, springs back by its elastic power.— 
7. To start or rise suddenly, as from a covert. 
‘A covey of partridges springing in our 
front.’ Addixon. ‘Watchful as fowlers when 
their game will spring.’ Otway.—8.To shoot; 
to issue with speed and vivlence. 
And sudden light 
Sprung through the vaulted roof. Dryden. 
9. To warp or become warped; to bend or 
wind from a straight or plane surface, asa 
Piece of timber or plank in seasoning.—To 
spring at, to leap toward; to attempt to 
reach by a leap.—To spring forth, to leap 
out; to rush out.— To ing tn, to rush in; 
to enter with a leap or in haste.—T7 0 eprin 
on or upon, to leap on; to rush on wi 
haste or violence; to assault. 

Spring (spring), v.¢. 1. To start or rouse, 
as gaine; to cause to rise from the earth or 
from acovert; as, to spring « pheasant. 

The scent grows warin; he stops, he springs the 
prey. Gay. 
2. To produce quickly or unexpectedly. 
The nurse, . . . surprised with fright, 
Starts up and leaves her bed, and springs a light. 
oe. 
3. To contrive, produce, or propose on a 
sudden; to produce unexpectedly; to start 
or set on foot. 
The friends to the cause sprang a new Proiertn 


we £ Le 


w 
4. To cause to explode; to discharge; as, to 
spring a mine. 

I sprung amine, whereby the whole nest was over- 
thrown. ddisan. 
5. To cause to open; as, to spring a leak. — 
6. To crack; to bend or strain so as to 
weaken; as, to spring a mast or a yard. — 
7. To cause to close suddenly or come to- 
gether violently, as the parts of an instru- 
ment which are acted upon by a spring; as, 
to spring a rattle; to spring a trap.—8& To 
bend by force, as something stiff or strong; 
to insert, as a beam in a place too short for 
it, by bending it so as to bring the ends 
nearer together,and allowing it to straighten 
when in place: usually with tn; as, to spring 
in aslat or bar. Goodrich.—®. In arch. to 
commence from an abutment or pier; as, to 
spring an arch.—10. To pass by leaping; to 
jump; to leap. ‘Tu «pring the fence.’ Thom- 
son.—To epring a butt (naut.), to loosen the 
end ofa plank in a ship’s bottom. — Tv spriz 
the luff (naut.), to yield to the helm an 
sail nearer to the wind than before: said of 
a ship. 

Spring (spring), »n. 1. A leap; a bound; a 
violent effort; a sudden struggle. 

The pris'ner with a spring from prison broke. 

Deryrten. 
2°. A flying back; the resilience of a body 
recovering its former state by its elasticity; 
as, the spring of a bow.—3. Elastic power or 
furce. 

Heav'ns! what a sfrtng wasin his arm. Dryde. 

The soul is gathered within herself and retovers 
that sfring which 1s weakened when she operates 
more in concert with the body. Adadtson. 
4. Anelastic body, made of various materials, 
as a strip or wire of steel coiled spirally, a 
steel rod or plate, strips of steel suitably 
joined together, a mass or strip of india- 
rubber, &c., which, when bent or forced 
from its natural state, has the power of 
recovering it again in virtue of its elas- 
ticity. Springs are used for various pur- 
poses —diminishing concussion, as in car- 
riages; fur motive power, acting through 
the tendency of a metallic coil to unwind 
iteelf, as in clocks and watches; or to com- 
municate motion by sudden release from a 
state of tension, as the bow to the arrow, 
the spriny of a gun-lock, &c.; others are em- 
ployed to measure weight and other force, 


control the movement of wheel-works, &c. 
5. Any active power; that by which action 
or motion is produced or propagated. 
Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero's glory. Pope. 

These are the daily causes of war and springs 
negotiation with absolute princes. Brougham, 
6. A natural fountain of water; an issue of 
water from the earth, or the basin of water 
at the place of its issue. Springs have thetr 
origin in the water which falls upon the earth, 
and sinks through porous soils till it arrives 
ata stratum impervious to water, where it 
forms subterranean reservoirs at various 
depths. When confined in this manner it is 
subject to the pressure of the water which 
fills the channels through which it has de- 
scended, and when this pressure is sufficient 
to overcome the resistance of the superin- 
cumbent imnass of earth the water breaks 
through the superficial strata, and gushes 
forth in aspring. In descending downwards 
and rising upwards through various mineral 
masses the water of springs hecomes impreg- 
nated with gaseous, saline, earthy, or metal- 
lic admixtures, as carbonic acid gas, sulphur- 
etted hydrogen gas, nitrogen, carbonate of 
lime, silica, carbonate of iron, &c. When 
these substances are present in consider- 
able quantity the springs become what are 
known as mineral springs, acquiring the 
peculiar properties which give them their 
medicinal value. Warm and hot springs are 
common, especially in volcanic countries, 
where they are sometimes distinguished by 
violent ebullitions. (See GEYSER.) As a 
general rule springs are permanent in pro- 
portion to the depth to which the water 
which supplies them has descended from 
the surface. Some springs run for a time 
and then stop altogether, and after a time 
run again, and again stop; these are called 
intermittent springs. (See under INTER- 
MITTENT.) Others do not cease to flow, but 
only discharge a much smaller quantity of 
water fora certain time, and then give out 
a greater quantity; these are called variable 
or reciprocating springs. 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies. SAak. 
Used adjectively. 

He bathed himself in cold spring water in the 
midst of winter. Locke. 
7. Any source of supply; that from which 
supplies are drawn; as, the real Christian 
has in his own breast a perpetual and inex- 
haustible spring of joy. ‘The sacred epri 
whence right and honour stream.’ Br SD 
Davies.—8 One of the four seasons of the 
year; the season in which plants begin to 
vegetate and rise; the vernal season. For 
the northern hemisphere the spring season 
commences when the sun enters Aries, or 
about the 2lat of March, and ends at the 
time of the summer solstice, or about the 
22d of June. In common language, spring 
commences in February or March and ends 
in April or May. Hence—9. The early part; 
the first and freshest part of any state or 
time; as, the spring of one’s life. ‘Love's 
gentle spring.’ Shak.—10. Naut. (a) the 
start, as of a plank; an opening in a seam; 
a leak. 

How to shift his sails; 
Where her sfrinys are, her leaks, and how to stop 

‘em. B. Fonson. 
(>) A crack in a mast or yard, runnin 
obliquely or transversely. (c) A rope passe 
outof aship’s stern, and attached toacable 
proceeding from her bow, when she is at 
anchor. It is intended to bring her broad- 
side to bear upon some object. (d) A rope 
extending diagonally from the stern of one 
ship to the head of another, to make one 
ship sheer off to a greater distance.—1L¢ A 
plant; a shoot; a young tree; also, a grove 
of trees; a small shrubbery. ‘When the 
spring is of two years’ growth.” Evelyn. 
Time's gloryis ... . 

To dry the old oak’s sapand cherish springs. Shak. 
Yonder spring of roses intermix'd 
With myrtle. Milton. 
12¢ A youth; aspringal. Spenser.—18.¢ A 
race. ‘Who on all the human spring con- 
ferred confusion.” Chapman. — 14. That 
which causes one to spring; specifically, a 
quick and cheerful tune. au. & Fi 
{Old English and Scotch.}--Spring of ', 
the lower part of the fore-qnarter, which is 
divided from the neck, and has the leg and 
foot, without the shoulder. * 
ou be such an ass, my reverend master, 
ink these springs of pork will shoot up Casars, 
Bern. & Fi. 
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SPRINGAL 


—Spring af day, the dawn; the dayspring. 
‘Came bo pass about the spring of the day." 
1 Bam. ix. 26. 
Springal,} Springaldt (spring’al, spring’ 
qld), nm. [Perhaps from «pring, the season, 
and ald,old.) An active young man; a youth. 
Bp (spring’al), m [0.Fr. espringale, 
rom G. apringen, tospri ng.) Au ancient war- 
like engine, used for alooting large arrows, 
pieces of iron, &c, It is supposed to have 
resembled the cross-bow in ita construction. 
Written also Springald. : 
Spring-back (spring’bak), mn. In book-bind- 
wg, a curved or semicircular false back, 
made of thin sheet-iron or of stiff paste- 
hoard fastened to the under side of the true 
back, and causing the leaves of a book thus 
bound to spring up and lie flat: agin A 
used in binding ledgers and other blan 


books. 
Spring-balance (spring’bal-ans),n, A con- 
vance for determining the weight of any 
article by observing the amount of deflection 





or compression which it produces 2 yee HY 


helical steel spring properly adjusted and 
fitted with an index working againat a gra- 
duated scale. Another form of spring- 
balance is made in the shape of the letter 
C, the upper end being suspended by aring, 
and the lower end affording attachment for 
the hook whereby the object is suspended. 


As the bow opens a finger traverses a gra- | 


Per arc and Utne BO -dlh weight 
pring-beetle (sprin -tl), nm. In entom. 
an insect of the family teride, Sce 
Spring - block ( ring’ Wok), n, Nawt 
ing - blo spring’ Wiok), n. aut, a 
common block or dead-eye connected to a 


ring-bolt by a spiral spring. It is attached | 
| Spring-head (spring’he), n, A fountain or 


to the sheets, so as to give a certain amount 
of elasticity. 
Sp -board (spring’bird), n. An elastic 
used in vaulting, &c. 
apne te , Spring-boc (spring’bok), n. 
, lit the springing buck.) anes en- 
chore, a species of antelope, nearly allied to 
the gazelle, very abundant in South Africa, 
It is a very beautiful animal, of graceful 
form and fine colowra—fulvous brown on 





Spring-bok (4 afifate enctare). 


the upper parts, pure white beneath, with 
a broad band of deep vinous red where the 
colours me t on the flanks. It is larger 
than the rvebuck, and ite neck and limbe 
mutch longer and more delicate. It receives 


ita name from its singular habit of leaping | 


perpendicularly when alarmed, or as it 
scours the plain, to the height of several 


feet. 

Spring-box (epring’boks), n. The box which 
contains the mainspring of a watch or other 
mechanism 

Sprink- buck (spring bok), n, Spring-bok 

which see), 

Spring-carriage (spring’kar-rij),n. A wheel 
cartiage mounted upon springs. 

Spring-cart (spring kurt), n, A light cart 
mounted upon springs. 

5 perocsan Criegese ent), n. Aspring 

oweriug plant, the Crocus vernus. 

5 sprinj), a. [From spring; ¥4 

. @pring-net, a net to catch birds; ©, E. 


ingle, G. eprinkel, a epringe.] A noose, | 
Thick ay 


being fastened to an elastic body is 
drawn clase with a sudden spring, by which 
means it catclies a bird or other animal; a 
gin; a snonre. ‘A woodcock to my own 
springe.” Shak, 
For the wild bird the busy apranger aeE, 
Or spread beneath the sun the dripping ji 


ta Ey 

Springe (eprinj), v.. pret. & pp. epringed; 

ppr. springeing. To catch in a springe; to 

eUsniIre. 

We tering? ourselyes, we 5 IF o 
ta carioamchaiy be 

r (spring’ér), 1. 1. One who springs; 

one that ruises game,—2. In arch. (a) the 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 








pine, pin; 
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impost or place where the vertical support 
to an arch terminates and the curve of 
the arch begins. (b) The lower voussoir or 
bottom stone of an arch which lies imme- 
diately upon the impoat. (°) The bottom 
stone of the coping of a gable. (cd) The rib 
of agroined roof or vault,—3. A name given 
to various animals; as, (a)n variety of dog 
nearly allied to and resembling the setter: 
(b) the grampus,; (e) the apring-bok.—4, A 
young plant. Eprelyn, 

Springer-anrelope (spring’ér-an-té-lip), 1. 

he spring-bok (which see). 

Spring-feed (spring féd), n. In agri. herb- 
age produced in the spring. 

8 -gardent (spring giir-dn),m A gur- 

en where concealed springs were made to 
spout jets of water upon the visitors. 
Like a spring-gardes shoot his scornful blood 
Inte their eyes durst came to tread on him. 


Snr, & Fi 
Spring-grats (spring’gras), 1. 





A British 
grass, of the genus Anthoxanthum, the A. 
odoratum, Which grows in pastures and men- 
dows, It is one of the niwat early grasses, 
flowering early in April, hence the name. 
The sweet scent of new-made hay is in a 
great measure owing to this plant. It is 
one of the sweetesteas well aa one of the 

Be useful of oye Jain gi ae es, bai 

ring-gun (@pring’guu), n, gun which 
‘s dieteraed by the stumbling of a tres- 
passer upon it or against a wire connected 
| with the trigger. 
apie ise (sprin ), nm, (D., lit. epring- 
re.| A species of jerboa found in South 
Africa, Called also Cape Leaping Mare. It 
Pn “ina batt ( for eiaithea f chy ae 
| g-halt (spring’halt),n. Same as String- 
fin Shak, . 


source; an originating source: a fountain- 
head. Sir T. Herbert; Bolingbroke. 
Gpring-headed (spring’hed-ed), a. Having 
~~ heads that spring afresh, ‘ Spring-headed 
Hydres.” Spenser, ; 
Bp -hook (spring’hék), n. In locomotives, 
a hook fixing the driving-wheel spring to 
the frame. 


sing apringy; elasticity. 

The alr is a thin Auid ae endowed with elasticity 
and sfringiness, capable of condensation and rare- 
faction, Beuvler. 

2 The state of abounding with springs; wet- 
ness; sponginess, as of land. 

Sp (apring’ing), p. anda, Arising; 
shooting up; leaping; proceeding; rousing. 
In Aer. o term applicable to beasts of chase 
in the same sense as salient to beasta of 
ay 3 Tt is also applied to fah when placed 
n bend,—Springing cowrse, in arch, the 
horizontal course of stones from which an 

ono springs or sha } , ‘ 
pringing (prin ng) a 1. The act or pro- 
cess of leaping, arising, issuing, or proceed- 
ing.—2. Growth; increase, Ps. Ixv. 10.— 


springs or rises; a springer, 

Spring-latch («pring’lach), ». A latch that 
snaps into the keeper after yielding to the 
pressire against it. 

8 let (spring’l), n. A springe; a noose, 

itch, Carew, 

Springlet (spring'let), ». A little spring; a 
amall stream. 

But yet from out the little hill 
Dozes the slender springivf still, Sar JP", Sood. 

Spring-line (spring iin). n. In wilifary 
engin, a line passlug diagonally from one 

ntoon of a bridge to another, 

Spring-lock (spring'lok), w. <A lock that 

astens With a spring. 

> gpa (spring’gold),1, Same as Spring- 

Spring-pin (spring’pin), n. 
aniron rod fitted between the springs and 
the axle-boxes to sustain and regulate the 
oresaiire of the axles. Werle, 
pring x78 (spring’ri), m Rye that is sown 
n the apring. 

Spring-stay (spring’sté),n, Nawf. asmaller 
atay used to assist the regular one. 

Sp -tail Gpring’tal), n. An insect of the 

amily Poduridm (which see). 

Spring-tide (spring'tid), mn. 1. The tide 


foll moon, which rises higher than common 
tides, At these times the sun and moon are 
ina straight line with the earth, and their 
combined influence in raising the waters of 
the ocean is the greatest, consequently the 
tides thus produced are the highest. See 
Tipe. —2, The time or season of spring; 
apring-time. Thomann. 


note, not, mdve; tabe, tub, byll; 


8 
slg 


iness (spring'i-nes), nm. 1. The state | 


8. In arch. the point from which an arch | 


Tn locomotives, | 


Which happens at or soon after the new and | 





SPRIT 





Spring-time (spring’tim), mn. The spring. 
‘In the ing-time, the only pretty ring 
spring “yh (epri tér) Water is 
| -Water (spring'wa-tér), n. Water is- 
suing from a Au ing contradistinction to 
Pah py stag water, oat 
pring-wh (epring’whét), n. <A species 
of wheat tu be sown in the spring: au valled 
in distinction from winter-wheat. : 
pringy (spring i), a. [From spring.] 1. Har- 
elasticity like that of a spring; elastic; 
t; a8, springy steel; a springy step. 
Though her litte frame was light, it was firm and 
rpringy. fe NO Sete, 
2. Abounding with springs or fountains; 
wet; spongy; as, springy land. 
Sprinkle (spring’ki).v.?. pret.& pp.eprinkled; 
ppt. Ye “ai [A dim. ae from 0. E. 
apruvé, A. SAX. Sprenecan, for sprengan, to 
eprinkle, to scatter, causa, of ia lay to 
spring; comp. D. sprenkelen, to sprinkle; 
G, sprenkeln, to speckle, to spot, See 
SPRING.) 1. To scatter in drops or particles; 
to cast or let fall in fine separate particles; 
to strew, Ex. ix. 8; Num. viii. 7. 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinftic cool patience. Shak, 
2 To besprinkle; to bestrew; to bedrop; as, 
to sprinkle the earth with water; to sprinkle 
ao floor with sand. 
Wings he wore 


Of many a coloured plume «prin tied =e realel, 
wht Hfforn 
3. To wash; to cleanse; to purify. ‘Having 
our heartasprinkled from an evil conscience. ' 
Heb. x. 22. 

Sprinkle (spring’kl), vi 1. To perform the 
act of seattering a liquid or any fine sub. 
stance 6o that it may fall in small particles. 

The priest... shall sprfedie of the oil with his 
finer. Lev, iv, 16, 
2. To rain moderately or with a falling 
infrequently; as, it began to sprinkle,—3. To 
fly in small drops or sprinkles. 

It will make the water sfrimtie up in a ae dew, 
ay. 

Sprinkle (epring’k]), n. 1 A small quantity 
scattered; a sprinkling. —2 A utensil to 
sprinkle with; a aprinkler, as a loose brush 
for ariiokling holy water, ‘An holy water 

rinkle, dipt in dew,’ Spenser.—i. A tink- 
ling sound; atinkle, [Rare.] 

At Sorrento you he: hing but the ligh : 
of the sea wil ihe sweet primler of the guitar 

Aine. 


prinkler (springk’lér), n, One who or that 


which sprinkles. 
sprinkling @pringk’ ling), n. 1, The act of 
scattering in small drops or particles. —2. A 
small quantity falling in distinct drops or 
rts, or coming moderately; a4, a #prink- 
mg ofrainorsnow, Hence—S. A sinall or 
a moderate number or quantity distribute: 
like separate drops, or as if scattered like 
ilropa. 

In none of these languages (Italian, French and 
Spanish) is there more than a were aprinddaeg of the 
moder element, Leak, 

Sprint?) (sprint), pp. of old springen, to 
eiyakle. Sprinkied, aprent. “The leaf well 
eprint with honey-ldew.’ Sir J. Harington. 

Sprint-race (sprint’ris), n <A short race 
run at full epee, 

Sprint-runner (eprint’run-ér), n. One who 
runs sprint-races. 

5 arc (sprit), of [A form of spirt, apurt.} 

o throw out with force from a narrow ori- 
fice; toeject; togpirt. Sir 7. Browne. 

Sprit (sprit), o.7. LA, Sax. epryftan, toeprout, 

bud; a form closely allied to sprowt 

(which see).] To sprout; to bud; to germi- 
nate, as barley steeped for malt. 

Sprit (sprit), [In meaning 1 from A. Sax 





Sprit-sail rigged Boat. 


epredt, a sprout, a shoot, eprytian, to aprout; 
in meaning 2 from D. spriet, a aprit, borg- 
oil, pound; 


U, Sc. abune; Y, Sc. fey. 


SPRITE 


eprif, the bowsprit; but the two words are 
really the same.) 1.¢ A shoot; a sprout.— 
2 Naut. (a) a small boom, pole, or spar 
which crosses the sail of a boat diagonally 
from the mast to the upper aftmost corner, 
which it is used toextend and elevate. The 
lower end of the sprit rests in a sort of 
wreath, called the snotter, which encircles 
the mast at that place. (b) The bowsprit. 

Sprite (sprit), mn. The same as Spright, but 
in modern usage the common meaning is a 
kind of fairy, elf, or goblin, and in this sense 
the spelling sprite is much more common 
than spright. See SPRIGHT. 


Of these am I, who thy rotection claim, 
A watcliful sprite, an Knel ismy name. Pope. 


Spritefult (sprit’fyl). Sameas Spngngel. 
8 ritefully! (sprit’fyl-li). Same as Spright- 


tally. 
Spritelesst (spritles),a. Same as Spright- 
ae, 
Spriteliness (sprit'li-nes). Same as Spright- 
sess. 
Spritely (sprit’li). Same as Sprightly (which 
is now the more common spelling). 
Spriting (sprit‘ing),n. Same as Spiriting. 
Sprit-sail (sprit’sal), n. Naut. (a) the sail 
extended by a sprit, chiefly used in small 


° 
a 





Sprit-sails, 
a, Sprit-sail. 4, Sprit-sail topsail. c, Sprit-sail top- 
Nallant sail. 


Moats. See under Sprit. (0) A sail, now 
disused, attached to a yard which hangs 
under the bowsprit of large vessels. It was 
furnished with a large hole at each of its 
lower corners, to evacuate the water with 
which the cavity or belly of it is frequently 
filled by the surges of the sea when the ship 
pitches. — Sprit-sail top-sails and sprit-sail 
top-gallant sails were also formerly used, 
but not now. —Sprit-sail yard, a yard slung 
across the bowsprit. A sprit-sail used tu be 
rigged on it. See cut JIB-BOOM. 

Sprocket-wheel (sprok’et-whél),. In mach. 
same as Rag-wheel. 

Sprod (sprod), n. A salmon in its second 
year. (Provincial English. ] 

Sprongt (sprong), old pret. of spring. 

Sprot Capt): n. The Scotch name for a 
kind of rush. See SPRAT. 

mprous (sprout), v.i. (0.E. sprouten, spruten, 

form more closely connected with L.G. 

sprutten, D. spruiten, to sprout, than with 
A. Sax. spredtan (sprijtan), to sprout, to 
sprit, from spredt, a sprout, a sprit. See 
the noun. Akin spirt, sprit, spurt.) 1. To 
shoot, as the seed of a plant; to germinate; 
to begin to gruw; to push out new shoots. 
‘Bat the young buds eprouted on.” Bacon. 
‘Sprouting with sudden leaves of sprightly 
green.’ Dryden. —2. To shoot into ramifica- 
tions. 


Vitriol is apt to sprout with moisture. Arcane. 


3. To grow, like shoots of plants; as, a deer's 
horn begins to eprout. 
Sprout (sprout), n. [A. Sax. sprote, Tcel. 
ti, D. spruit, a sproat, a sprig; A. Sax. 
also sprect. See the verb.) 1. The shoot or 
bud of aplant; a shoot from the seed, or from 
the stuinp, or from the root of a plant or 
tree; a shoot from the end ofabranch. ‘The 
tender sprouts of shrubs.’ ay. 


Stumps of trees lying out of the ground, will put 
forth sprouts for a time. Bacon. 


2. pl. Young coleworts. 

Spruce (sprés), a. [According to some 
authorities corrupted from Price, that is, 
Prussian, the form spruce leather, as well 
as pruce leather being found, and this lea- 
ther having been regarded as particularly 
fine and elegant. Others prefer 0. E. prots, 

reus, O. FY. pruz, N. Fr. preuz, brave, valiant. 
Perhaps rather akin to sprig. sprack, or to 
sprunt, sprout.) 1.¢ Brisk; dashing; active. 


Now my spruce companions, is all ready, and all 
things neat? Shak. 


ch, chain: 





th, Sc. lock; g.g0; J, job; 
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2. Trim; neat without elegance or dignity; 
smug; dandified: formerly applied to things 
with a serious meaning; now chiefly applied 
to persons with a slight degree of contempt. 
‘The spruce and jocund spring.’ Milton. 
He is so spruce, that he never can be genteel. 
Taller. 

Spruce (spris), v.¢. pret. & pp. spruced; ppr. 
sprucing. 
manner, or with affected or finical neatness; 
to prink. ‘To spruce his plumes.’ Dr. H. 
More. 

Spruce (sprés), v.i To dress one’s self with 
affected neatness.—T'o ce tup, to dress 
one’s self sprucely or neatly. ‘Till she had 
spruced up herself first.’ Burton. 

Spruce, Spruce-fir (sprds, spris’fér), n. 
{According to one view from O.E. Spruce, 
Pruce, Prussian, because the tree was first 
known as a native of Prussia. But comp. 
G. sprossen-fichte, the spruce-fir, lit. sprout- 
fir, from sprossen, young sprouts, epriessen, 
to sprout. According to Wedgwood the 
tree was called the sprout-fir from its 
sprouts being used in making beer, spruce- 
beer (that is sprowt-beer).) The name given 
to several species of trees of the genus Abies. 
The Norway spruce-fir is A. excelsa, which 
yields the valuable timgber known under the 
name of white or Christiana deal. The white 
spruce is the 4A. alba, which grows in the 
colder regions of North America. The black 
spruce-fir is the A. nigra, which is a native 
of the most inclement regions of North 
America, and attains the height of 70 or 80 
feet, with a diameter of from 15 to 20 inches. 
Its timber is of great value on account of 
its strength, lightness, and elasticity. It is 
employed for the yards of ships, and from 
the young branches is extracted the essence 
of spruce, so well known as a useful anti- 
scorbutic. The red spruce is A. rubra. The 
hemlock spruce-fir is the A. canadensis, a 
noble species, rising to the height of 70 or 
80 feet, and measuring from 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter. It grows abundantly near Quebec, 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Vermont, 
and the upper parts of New Hampshire. 
The wood is employed for laths, and for 
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Norway Spruce (.4dtes excelsa). 


coarse in-door work. The bark is exceed- 
ingly valuable for tanning. 

Spruce-beer (spris’bér), n. (See SPRUCE, 7.) 

fermented liquor made from the leaves 
and small branches of the spruce-fir or from 
the essence of spruce, boiled with sugar or 
molasses, and fermented with yeast. ere 
are two kinds, the brown and the white, of 
which the latter is considered the best, as 
being made from white sugar instead of 
molasses. Spruce-beer forms an agreeable 
and wholesome beverage, and is useful as 
an antiscorbutic. 

Spruce-leathert (sprdsleTH-ér), n. [Pruce 
or Prussian leather. See SPRUCE, a. and n.} 
A corruption of Prussian leather; pruce. 

Sprucely (spris'li), adv. Ina spruce man- 
ner; with extreme or affected neatness. 

Spruceness (spriés‘nes), x. The state or 
quality of being spruce; neatness without 
taste or elecance; trimness; fineness. 


Spruce-ochre (sprés’6-kér), n. Brown or | 


yellow ochre. 
Sprue (spré). n. 1. In founding, (a) the in- 
ate through which melted metal is poured 


nto the mould. (0) The waste piece of , Spunger (spunj‘ér), n. Same as Sponger. 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


To trim or dress in a spruce ' 


| sp 


SPUNGER 


metal cast in the ingate; hence, dross; scoria. 
(c) A piece of metal or wood used by a 
moulder in making the ingate through the 
sand.—2. In med. same as Sprev. 
Sprugt (sprug), v.¢. (Comp. sprack, quick, 
vely, active, and .) To make smart. 
—To sprug up, to dress neatly. (Provincial. ) 
Sprug (sprug), n. [Perhaps from its liveli- 
ness. See SrRUG, v.] A sparrow. (Scotch.] 


John Wilson was a blustering fellow, without the 
heart of a spruy. Sir It. Scott. 


(sprung), pret. & pp. of spring. 
Spruntt (sprunt), v.t. (From root of sprout, 
with insertion of nasal. Compare /litter, 
finder; split splint; strut,Sc.strunt; epreckle, 
sprinkle.) 1. To spring up; to germinate. — 
2. To spring forward or outward. Somer- 
ville.—To sprunt up, to bristle up; to show 
sudden resentment. (Colloq. United States. ] 

Sprunt (sprunt), n. 1.¢ A leap; a spring. — 
2. A steep ascent in a road. [Local ]— 
3.¢ Anything short and not easily bent. 

Spruntt(sprunt),a. Active; vigorous; strong; 

vely; brisk. . Phillips. 

Spruntly t (sprunt’li), adv. 1. Vigorously ; 
youthfully ; ike a young man.—2. Neatly; 
gayly; bravely. 

How do I look to-day? Am I not drest sprauntly } 
B. Fonsun. 

Spry (spri), a. (Allied to spree, sprack (which 
see).] Having great power of leaping or 
running; nimble; active ; eereue lively. 
(Provincial English; United States collogq. ) 
If I'm not as large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 


Spud (spud), n. (Perhaps a form of spade ; 
ut comp. Dan. spyd, Icel. spjct, aspear, Ea 
spit.) 1.t Ashortknife. ‘A spud or dagger.’ 
folland.—2. Any short and thick thing: in 
contempt: specifically, (a) a piece of dough 
boiled in fat. [United States. ] (b) A potato. 
[Scotch slang. ]}—3. A sharp, straight, narrow 
spade with a long handle used for digg 
out heavy rvoted weeds, &c.—4. A ind 
of small spade with a short handle for using 
with one hand. 
Bpue (spt), v.¢. and?. Same as Spew. Rev. 
ii. 16. 


Spuilzie, Spulzie (spiil’ye), n. 
rom L. spoliare, to strip, to unre See 
SPoIL.] Spoil; booty. In Scots law, the 
taking away of movable goods in the posses- 
sion of another, against the declared will of 
the person, or without the order of law. 

Written also Spulyie. 
Spuilzie, Spulzie (spiil’ye), vt. andi. To 
carry off a prey; to spoil; to plunder. Sir 
[See Spook.) A spirit or 


fimerson, 


(Fr. spolier, 


W. Scott. 

Spuke (spik), n. 
spectre; a spook. 

Spule-bane (spiil’ban), n. (O.Fr. espaule ; 

. épaule, the shoulder. See SPAULD.} The 
shoulder-bone. [Scotch.] 

Spuller (spul 'er). n. [For spooler, from 
spool.) One employed to inspect yarn, to 
see that it is well spun and fit for the loom. 
(Local. ] 

Spume (spim),n. [L. epuima, from spuo, to 
spit out. See SPEW.) Froth; foam; scum, 
frothy matter raised on liquors or fluid sab- 
stances by boiling, effervescence, or agtita- 
tion. ‘A froth and spume.’ Sir T. Browne. 


The billows green 
Toss'd up the silver spicme against the clouds. 
real. 


eats. 

Spume (spam), v.i. 1. To froth; to foam.— 
. Same as Spoom. 

Spumeoust (spti’mé-us), a. (L. sptemeus, 
rom spuma, spume.] Foamy; spumous; 
spuiny. 

Spumescence (spi-mes’ens), n. Frothiness; 
the state of foaming or being foamy. 

Spumescent (spi-mes’ent),a. [L. sptemes- 
cens, ppr. of apumesco, to grow foamy, from 
spuma, foam.] Resembling froth or foam; 
foaming. 

Spumidi (spi’mid), a. Spumous, frothy. 

Bpumsternus (sp-mif’ér-us),a. [L. apuma, 
vam, and sero, to produce. ] ucing 
vam 


{ : 
| Spuminess (spi’mi-nes), 7. Quality of being 


spumy. 

Bpumous. Spumy (spi’mus, spii’mi), a. 
{L. epumosus, from espuma, spume or froth.] 
Consisting of froth or scum; foamy. ‘The 
eptmous and florid state of the blood.’ Ar- 
buthnot. 

The sfumy waves proclaim the mene ar. 
r 


Spun (spun), pret. & pp. of 
Bpunge (spunj), m., v.¢., an 
ponge. 


72. 


v.t. Same as 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEy. 


SPUNGING-HOUSE 


Spi gold (apungold), m. Flattened gold 
- spun'golid), mm. attened gold, 
or givers ilt a wise rs on a thread of 
ellow silk. 
Spunk (spungk),n. (Ir. epone, tinder, touch- 
wood, sponge, Gael. spong; from L. spongia, 
asponge.} 1. Touchwood; tinder; a kind of 
tinder made from a species of fungus; ama- 
dou. ' Spunk, or touvchwood prepared,’ Sir 
T. Browne.—2 A quick, ardent temper; 
mettle; spirit; pluck. ‘Thy girl, perhaps a 
ofapunk.” Woleot, ‘Men of spunk, and 
irit, and power, both of mind and body.’ 
. Wileon—& A very small fire; a flery 
spark pe amall flame; also, a lucifer-match. 
Sootch. ] 
e (spungk’i), mn [From spunk. ] 
(eens 1. The ignis fatuus, or Will-with- 


a-wisp. Burne,—2. A person of a flery or 
irritable temper. Galt. 
Sp 


unky Spunkie (spungk’'l), a. [Scotch.] 
1, Spi lok hare irritable; briak.—2 Au 
epithet applied to a place supposed to be 
haunted, from the frequent appearance of 
the iguis fatuus. ‘The spunkie howe.” Tan- 
muah 


Spun-silk (apun'silk), n See under SILK. 

Spun-silver (spun'sil-vér), m Flattened 
silver wire wound round a thread of coarse 
silk. 

Spun-yarn (spun’yirn), «. Naw. a line or 
cord formed of two, three, or more rope-yarns 
twisted together. 


knotted together, 
various purposes, a8 serving ropes, weaving 
mats, de. 

Spur (spér).n, [A Sax. spwra, spor, spora, a 


The yarns are usually 
drawn out of the strands of old cables and | Sp 
Spun-yarn is used for | 


ine-house (epunj'ing-hous), nm. Same 
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theappearance of aspur;ergot.—11. In fort. a 


wall that crosses a part of the rampart and 
ogee it to an interior work.—12. In ship 

uilding, (2) a shore or piece of timber ex- 
tending from the bilye-way, and fayed and 
bolted to the bottom of the shipon the stocks. 
(6) A curved piece of timber serving as a half- 
beam to support the deck where a whole 
beam cannot be placed,—13. In wed. the angle 


at which the arteries leave a cavity ortruok | 


Dunglison. 


spurnuag. 1. To prick with spura; to incite 
to a more hasty pace; as, to spur a horse — 
2, To arge or encourage to action or to a 
more vigorous pursnit of an object; toincite; 
to instigate; to impel; todrive; to stimulate, 
* That affection may spur them to their duty." 
Locke. 

Love will not be sfarr'd to what it loathes. SAaé, 


3. To put spurs on; to furnish with spurs; 
aa, a traveller booted and spurred, 


Spur (spér), ci 1. To spur one's horse to 


make it gu fast; to ride fast. 
Now s¢urs the ‘lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. Shak, 
The roads learling to the capital were cowered with 
multitudes of yeomen tfurriag hard to Westniinster. 
Afara lay. 
2. To press forward. 
Some bold men, by sfvering¢g on, refine themselves, 
irene, 


| Spurgall (spérgal rf. To gall or wound 
uit 


apur;icel.spori, Dan spore,0.G. spor, Mod.G. | 


pen probably of same root as «pear. 
rm ia a derivative form.] 1. An instru- 
ment having a rowel or little wheel with 


sharp points, worn on horsemen’s heels to | 


ck the horses for hastening their pace, 


In carly times it took the simple furm of a | 





Ancient Spurs. 


@, Frankish Spur (tenth cent.) 
(temp. Henry IW. }. 
(temp. Edw, $A 
von Heury WII.) #, Stee 
MUD.) 


&, 
f, Long-spiked rowel Spur 
id, neg nectes brass Syur 

Spur (temp. Henry 


sharp-pointed goad, the rowel firstappearing 
io the end of the thirteenth century. Spurs 


| Spur-gear, pi ea ye 


Brass Spur | 


were especially the badge of knighthood. | 


Hence, fo win one sepura, to become aknight; 
to achieve the utmost one can in any line or 
profession; to become especially and notably 
distinguished. —2 That which gonda, impels, 
or urges to action; incitement; instigation; 
incentive; stimulna, 

What need we any cfu but our own cause 

To prick us to redress? SAad, 
3. The largest or principal ront of a tree. 
* By the «pura plucked up the pine and ce- 
dar." Shak. 


My chestnut-wnods 
Of Vallombrosa, cleaving by the starr 
Ta the precipices. A. Prowihad, 
4. Something that projects; a snag.—b. The 
hard-pointed projection on a cock's leg which 
serves as an instrument of defence and annoy- 
ance.— In geog. a mountain, or mountain 
mass, that shoots from a range of mountains 


"Poskus (fnidium, a native of Spain, 


Spur 
Ba ne Laureola, a shrub, a native of 


with @ spur. 
1 (spér'gal). n. A place galled or 
excoriated by much using of the spur. 

§ (epérj), nu. [O Fr. exprrge, spurge, 
rom L. rgare, to purge—ez, out of, 
and purge, to purge.) The common name 
of the different species of British planta of 
the genus Euphorbia They abound with 
an acrid, milky jnice. The caper-spurge is 
the E. Lathyris, the of] of the seeds of which 
is a substitute for croton-oll; the cypress 
spurge is the EB. Cyparissias, a virulent 
poison; the petty spurge is the BE. Peplws, 
once used as a powerful purgative. See 


EUPHORBIA. 

(spér’gér, spér’- 
per-ing), m. Gea ich spur-wheels 
ure eniployed. 

flax (spérj’flaks). m <A plant, 


-laurel (spérj‘lj-rel), uo. The 
Britain, po 
DAPHNE. 


Spurgewort (spérj’wért), n. Spurge (which 
be +), 
Spurgingt (spérj‘ing), n. Purging. JB. 


TLL 


g acrid properties: See 


Spurious (spi'ri-us),@. [L epurive, bastard, 


or from another mountain andl extendas for | 


some distance in a lateral or rectangular 
direction.—7, A apiked iron worn by sailors 
npon the bottom of their boots to help them 
when standing wpon the carcass of a whale, 
and stripping off the blulber,—S. In carp. a 
brace connecting orstrengthening a postand 
some other part, asa rafter or cross-beam,— 
® A sea-swallow. 
(a)any projecting appendage of a flower re- 
sembling aapur. (6) A seed of rye affected 


(Provincial. 1-0. In bok | 


with some species of fungus and assuming | 





Fate, fur, fat, fall: mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


rom same root as Gr. 
1. Notlegitimate; bas 
Your Scipios, Caesars, Pom 
These gods on earth, are all the spirdons breed 
Lf wiolated maids, Addviuen., 
®. Not proceeding from the true source or 
from the source pretended; not being what 
it pretends or appears to be: not genuine; 
counterfeit; false; adulterate. 
I never could beimposed on , . totnke your 
genuine poetry for ther sears productions 
ryigten, 
A London minister could still (cirea 1650) ondlertake 
te prove the doctrine of the Trinity try a syllogiam, 


ind, ta sow seed] 
; a8, qpurious issue. 
ys, and! your Cates, 


supported by a sfuriows teat: ' There are three that | 


Bpurt (spért), nm. L.A forcible gush of liquid 
r 


bear recor! it heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost, and thes: three are one." 
Eifcaer Haphtirs, 
—Spurious disease, a lisease commonly mis- 
taken for and called by the name of some- 
thing which it is not; a8, spuriows pleuriay, 
Le. rheumatism of the intercostal muscles. 
— Spurious wing, in ornith, three or five quill- 
like feathers placed at a small joint rising at 
the middle part of the wing; the bastard 
wing. Swoinzon.—S8VN. Counterfeit, false, 
adulterate, suppoititious, fictitions, bastard. 
Spuriously (-po'ri-us-lij,edr. Inaspurions 
manner, counterfeitly; falsely. 
Spuriousness ‘spi’ri-us-nes), n. 1. The 
state or quality of being spurions, coun- 
terfeit, false, or not genuine; ns, the epreri- 
owmess of drugs, of coin, or of writings. — 
2 chiles ph Ce state of being bastard 
or not of legitimate birth; as, the spurivws- 


ness of isawe. 
Spurlesa (ap¢r'les), a. Having no spurs. 
Spurling (spér'ling), ». A smelt or apirling. 


Spurling-line (spér‘ling-lin), n. Nau. 

the line which forms the communication 

hetween the wheel and the tell-tale. 

gi tg (spérn), of [A derivative of spur; 
. Sax. spurnan, to spurn; Leel. eperna, 

epyrna, lo kick, to apurn; 0.8.G. spurnan, 


note, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 





SPUR-WING 








epornan, to kick.] L. To drive back or away, 


as with the font; to kick, ‘And foot meas 

ou spurn a atranger cur.’ Shak.—2. To re- 
ect with disdain; to scorn to receive or ac- 
cept; to treat with contempt. 

Domestics will pay a more cheerful service when 
they find themselves mot sfurned because fortune 
has laid them at their masters’ feet. ocke, 

ovare (spérn), 1 1 To kick or toss up 

é heels. 


The drunken chairman in the kennel spuras. Gay. 
2. To dash the foot against something; to 
strike with the foot; tu stumble. 

The rrinid . . . ran wpetairs, but, spsraing at the 
dead body, fell upon it im @ Swoon. 

Pope & Arbuthnot. 
3. To manifest disdain or contempt in reject- 
ing anything; to make contemptuous oppo- 
sition; to manifest contempt or disdain in 
resistance, ‘Nay more, to spurn at your 
most royal image." Shak. 

Bpurn (spérn), n. 1. A blow with the foot; 
akick. [Rare] 

What defence can properly be used in such a des- 
picable encounter a6 this but either the slap or the 
ifurn, Afilten., 
2 Disdainful rejection; contemptuous treat- 
ment. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes. SAaé. 

Spurne? (spérn).0.t. To spur. Spenser. 

Spurner (spérn’ér), m One who spurns. 

Spurney (spérni),m A plant: probably a 
corruption of epurrey. 

Spur-pruning (sper pron-ing), n. A mode 
of pruning trees by which one or two eyes 
of last year’s wood are left and the rest cut 
off, so as to leave short eee . 

Bpurre (spér), n A name of the sea-swallow. 

Spurred (spérd),@. 1, Wearing spurs; as, a 
spurred horseman,—2. Having prolongations 
or shoots like spurs, — Spurred corolla, a 
corolla which has at its base a hollow pro- 
longation like a horn, as in antirrhinum.— 
—Spurred rye, rye affected with ergot. See 
ERaot. ; 

8 (epér'ér),m 1. One who uses spurs. 
2 Something that incites or urges on; as. a 
epurrer bo exercise andl amusement. Swift. 

Gpnerey (epérri),m. [T) and O.Fr. spurrie, 
GU, spurrey, spurre.] The common name of 
plants of the genus Spergula. See SpEr- 
GU TA. 

Spur-rial, Spur-ryal (spér'ri-al), n See 

spurrier (1péri-er), n, One wi 
rie FL-r ), Wi. ne whose occu- 

ation is to make chs eerie at 
pur-ro (eperrol-al),n. A gold coin, firs 
made oy the reign of Edward IV. In the 
relen of James |. its value was 16s. It was 
so named from having on the reverse a sun 
with the four cardinal rays issuing from it 
so as to suggest a resemllance to the rowel 
of a spur. metimnes written Spur-rial or 
Spur-ryal. ag P 

Spurry (epérri), ». Same as Spurrey. 

Spurt (spéert) °.6 [A form of spirt (which 
see) ] To throw out ina stream or fet, as 
water; to drive or force out with violence; 
to spout; to squirt; as, to spurt water from 
the mouth or from a tule. 

Spurt (spért),c.i 1. To gush out fn a small 
atream mudcdenly and forcibly, or at inter- 
vals, as blood from an artery; to spirt. — 
® To make a short extraordinary effort, as 
in running, &¢.; to spirt. 


oma confined place; a jet.—2.¢ A shoot;a 
bud —3. A short sudden outbreak. 


A sudden start of woman's jealousy. Jensysor. 


4. Asudden extraordinary effort for an emer- 
gency; a short sudden act. 

The long, steady sweej: of the so-called ‘ paddle‘ 
tried hiin aluiest a8 inucli as the breathless strain of 
the smart, i. Hughes. 

Spurtle (spér'tl), of. (Freq. from spurt. ] 
To shoot in a scatter- 
ing manner. Drayton. 
Spur-way (sper wa),n. 
. horse-path; a nar- 
row way; a bridle 
rund; away forasingle 
Inenst. 


whél), n. In mach. a 
wheel in which the 
teeth are perpendicu- 
lur to the axis, and in 
the direction of radii. 
A train of such wheels 

working into each 
other is called 


r-orar, 
Spur-wing (s rwing), nm. 1. The English 
name for a species of wading birds of the 


¥, Sc. fey. 





oll, pound; ui, Sc. abune; 


SPURWORT 


gran Parra, having the wing armed with a 
ny spur. They inhabit Africa and South 
America —@ The name given to the species 
of geese of the geous Plectropterns. They 
are natives of Africa, and have two strong 
spurs on the shoulder of the gh 
Spurwort (spér'wert), n. A British plant 
of the genus Sherardia, the S arvensiy, 
called also Field-jnadder. Sco FIELD-MAD- 
DER. 
Sputation (apii-ta’shon), m [I sputa, 
uta lw, MS tpit } The act of spitting; 
hat which isepit up. ‘A moist sputation 
or expectoration.’ Harcey. 
tative (spii'ta-tiv), a. 
Spitting much; inclined to spit. Wolfen. 
Sputet (spit), ef Todispute, Wickliffe. 
Sputter (sputér). r,t [From root of spew 
and spit, and closely akin to Her; LG. 
sputtern, to sputter.) 
saliva from the mouth in small or ecattered 
portions, as in rapid speaking; to speak so 
rapidly as to emit saliva 
They could neither of them spear their rage; and 
ao fell a cfetiering af one another, like two romsting 
apples. Corrente. 
2 To throw out moisture in small detached 


Parts. 
Like the green wood, 


1. To spit, or to emit | 


| Squab (skwob), adv. 


That, senffering in the fame, works outward into | 


tears. Dirpaien. 
3. To fly off in small particles with some 
crackling or noise. ‘When sparkling lamps 
their sputtering lights advance,” Dryden. 
Sputter (sput'ér). vt. To utter rapidly 
and with indistinctness; to jabber. ‘In the 
midst of curessea ... to aputier out the 
hasest accusations" Swift. 
Sputter (sput'ér), 1. Moist matter thrown 


out in small particles. —2 A noise; a bustle; | 


an 

=) 

Sput (spo'tum ), [L., from apt, to 

tum (spi’tum }, n, _ qo, te 

spit out.) 1. Spittle; salival discharges 
from the mouth —2 In med. that which is 
expectorated or ejected from the lungs, 

Spy (spl), » [OO Fr cepie, a spy, a scont, 
rom the verb (which see)) 1. A person 
who keeps a constant watch on the actions, 
motiins, conduct, &c., of others; one who 
secretly watches what is going on. 

wWery comer was ed by dilig rpier 

hein cater ancd meres. 4 bait ce a 
2 A secret emissary sent into the enemy's 
camp or territory tu inapect their works, 
ascertain their strength and their inten- 
tions, to watch their movements, and report 
thereon to the proper officer, 
of war among all civilized nations a spy is 
subjected to capital punishment.—s.+ The 
pilot as vessel 2 - 

Spy (api), vt. pret. & pp. spied; ppr. spying. 
(0. Fr. espier, to spy or eapy, from On 


Pua. 
tterer (sput’ér-r), m One that sput-_ 


By the laws | 


175 


| Spy-money (spi'mun-i), = Money paid to | 


[See above.) | 


a apy; a reward for secret intelligence. Ad- 
dison, 
Spyre?t (spir), vi. 


orth. na 

Spy - esday (5 
hime given to the Wednesday immediately 
preceding Easter, in allusion to the betrayal 
of Christ by Judas lacariot. 

Squab (skwol), a (A word which also oc- 
curs without the « According to Wedg- 
wood, from the sound made by a soft lump 
falling.) 1. Fat; short and stout; Bee 
bulky. —2 Unfledged; unfeath ; a8, 2 
a pigeon. 

Why must old pigeons, and they stale, be drest, 
When there's so inany sie ones as Cae pb 


[See SPIne.] 


To shoot | 
sd be nm, Anold | 


SQUAMATA 


varies with that of the component troops, 
but it ranges from 120 to 200 sabres. A 
aqgumadron is divided into two troops, each 
of which is commanded by ita capeaia, nS. 
sisted by a lieutenant and sub-lieutenant, 
Each regiment of cavalry consists of three 
or four squadrons. —3. A idlivision of a feet; 
a detachment of ships of war employed on 
a particular service or station, and under 
the command of a commodore or junior 
flag-ofticer. 


| Squadroned (skwod'rond), a Formed into 


| Bqualid (awol'il), a. 


wab (skwob), n. 1. A young pigeon or 


uve.—2. A short fat person. 


Gorgonius sits abdominows and wan, 
Like a fatugwed upon a Chinest fan. Camere. 


8 A kind of sofa or couch; astuffed cushion. | 


‘Punching the squab of chairs and sofas 
with their dirty fists." Dickens, 
On a large sguad you find her spread. Poyie, 
Striking at once; with 
aheavy fall; plump. [Colloq.] 
The engle teok the tortoise wp into the alr and 
dropt bin, sve, uponarock. Jr A. L'Aafraupe. 
Squab (skwoh), vi. To fall plump, 
Squabash (skwa-bosh’), vt. To crush; to 
quash, [Colloq.) 
His (Gifford’s) satire of the Baviad and Marviad 


sguaha thed, at one blow, a set of comcombs who 
might have humbuyyed the world neg Shee. 
ie 


Thick; fat; heavy. 
Diet renders them of a syuadbish oF we habit of 
body. ar TY. 
Squabble (skwob’l),v.i. pret. & pp. squnbdled; 
opr. aquabbling, |Perhapa imitative of con- 
used sound; comp. Sw. kibbla, to quarrel; 
D, kibbelen, to wrangle, kabbelen, to dash as 
waves: LG. kabbeln, to quarrel; G, quab- 
beln, to vibrate.] 1. To engage in a low 
noisy quarrel or row; to quarrel and fight 
noisily; to brawl; to scuffle; to wrangle. 
Drunk? aod speak parrot? and sgeaAdve f swagger? 
swear? and discourse fusuian with one's sea ral 


2, To debate peevishly; to dispute. 


The sense of these propesitions is very plain, 
though logicians might sgweAy a whole day whether 
they should rank themselves under negative or 
alirmatine. hades, 
ys. To dispute, contend, scuffle, wrangle, 
quarrel, brawL 


| Squabble (skwolr'l), v.t. In typoy. to put 


speAdn, spiohdin, to search out, examine, in- | 


vestigate—the reot being the same as in L. 
a#peceo, to see, Skr. spac, to look. See Spe- 
cres.] 1. To gain sight of; to discover at a 
distance, or in a state of concealment: ti 
see; to espy; a8, to epy land from the mast- 
head of a ship 
As a tiger, who by chance hath sfind 
Jn some purlien two gentle fawns af play, 
Straight crouches clise. AF efter, 
One, in reading, skipped over all sentences where 
he sfred a pote of admiration. Saat. 
2 To gain a knowledge of by artifice; to dia- 
eover by close search or examination. 
Look about with your eyes: afy what things are 
to be reformed in the Church of Eugland. fafrierr. 


awry; to disarrange or knock off the straight 
line, as types that have been set up. A page 
is said to be sguebbled when the letters 
atand much awry, and require painstaking 
readjustment. 


Squabble (skwob’l), nm. A scuffle; a wrangle; 


a brawl; a petty quarrel 
Pragmatic fools commonly begin the sgmaAle, ancl 
crafty kKnaves reap the benefit. Sir B. DEsranpe 
nabblar (skwollér), n. One who squab- 
bles: a contentious person; a brawler; a 
nolsy disputant. 


| Bquabby. See Sqvanprsn, 


q 
/ 


3. To explore; to view, inspect, and examine | 


secretly, asa country: usually with out, 


Moses sent to spy on? Jaarer, and they took the 
villages thereof Num, xxi, 32. 


Spy (spi), ri To search narrowly; to scru- 


tinize; to pry, 
: It is my nature's plague 
To fy inte ales, Jaane, 
Spyalt (spi'al).m Aspy. Spenser. 
Sp t (api'bat), n. A oat sent to make 
iscoverics and bring intelligence. 
Giving the colour of the sea to their sAwhoatr. to 


keep thea frum being discovered, came from the | 


y amet ArbutAnat 
Spycr (spi'kraft),1. The art or practices 
of aspy, the act or practice of spying. 

All attempts to plot against the Government were 
rendered impracticable liy a system of vivilance, 
jealousy, ifyera/?, sodden arrest, and sommary pun- 
oa] Aronian, 

Spy-glass (spi'clas),n A telescope, eape- 
clally a small telesco 

Spyism (spi'ism). n. The act or business of 
apying; the system of employing spies. 


Squab-chick (skwol'chik),n, A chicken not 
fully feathered. [Loral,] 

Squab- pie (skwob’pi), a <A pie made of 
quale or young pigeons; also, a ple made 
of meat, apples, and onions, 

nacco (skwak'}), nm, <A species of heron, 
Ardea comeata. 

Squad (skwod),n. [Abbrev, of 
directly from Fr. eseowede |] 1. Milit. any 
amall number of men assembled for drill or 
inspectlon.— Awkirard a, emp the hody of 
recruits not yet fitted to take their place In 
the regimental line.—2. Any small party of 
men; as, a syuad of navvies; a set of people 
in general, 

Squaddy (skwor'l), 2. Squabby. ‘A fatte 
aquaddy monke that had beene well fedde 
in some cloyster." Greene. [Old English 
and American. ] 

egueston (skwod'’ron), ». [0. Fr. esquvadron, 
Mod. Fr. escadron, from It. squadrone, a 
ayoadron, from aguvadra, a square—L. ez, 
and quedra, a square, from qvatuor, four.) 
1 In ite primary sense, a ue or square 
form; and hence, & sqtiare y of troops; 
a body drawn up in a square. [Rare.] 

Those half-rounding guards 
Just met, and closing stood in rgmadron Plt 
i 
2. The principal division of a regiment of 
cavalry. The actual strength of a squadron 


AGF JE Seni. 
| Squabbish, Squabby (skwob‘ish, skwobl), 
, a. q 


ton. 
[L. sywalidus, stiff 
with dirt, filthy, squalid, from aqualeo, to 
be foul or filthy.) Foul; filthy; extremely 
dirty; os, asqualid beggar, a squalid house, 
*Uncemb'd his locks, and aguatid his attire.’ 


Dryden. 

Squalida@ (skwi'li-dé),n. pl. [L. eqwalua, o 
fish of the shark or dug-fish family, and Gr, 
eidog, reseniblance.) <A family of elasmeo- 
branchiate fishes, which includes the vari- 
ous species of sharks, The type of this 
Habe is the Liuuman genus Syualus. See 
& HAR hi. 

Bqualidity (skwo-lid‘i-ti}, n The state of 
being squalid; foulness; filthiness, 


aqumdlrous or squares, 


Bq 4 (swol'id-li), adv. In a squalid, 
filthy manner. 
uvalidness (skwol'id-nes), 1. Same as 
pualidit 


Squall (akwal), vi. [An imitative word; 
loel, skval, a squall or scream, skrala, to 
scream. Akin «queal.] To cry out; to scream 
or cry violently, as a woman frightened or 
a child in auger or distress; as, the infant 
ayualled, 

I put five (of the Tillipatians) into my coat pocket; 


and aa te the fifth, | made a countenance as if | 
would eat him ahve. The poor man sguvasied ter- 
ribbly. Swift. 


Squall (skwal),n. 1. A loud scream; o harsh 
ery. ‘The short, thick sob, loud scream, 
and shriller ager: Pope.—2 A sudden 

ust of wind, frequently occasioned by the 
cee dpe and reverberation of the wind 
from high mountains; a sudden and vehe- 
ment succession of gusts, often accompanied 
by rain, snow, or eleet, a flaw. 
A lowering agwad! obscures the oorthern sky. 
Fatcaner, 

—A black squall, one attended with a dark 
cloud, diminishing the usual quantity of 
light. —A thick equall, one accompanied with 
hail, sleet, &c.—A white equall, one which 
produces no diminution of light—To look 
out for squalls, to be on one’s guard; to be 
onthe watch, [Colloq.] 

Squaller (skwal’ér), ». One who squalls; 
one that shrieks or cries lonid, 

Squ (skwal'l), a. 1. Abounding with 
squalls; disturbed often with sudden and 
violent guste of wind; as, ayvally weather. 
2 Having unproductive spots interspersed 
throughout: sald of a fleld of turnips or 
corn, [Provincial.|—3 In weaving, faulty 
or uneven, 08 clot 


hb. 
| Squaloid (skwaé'leid)a. [L. equalws, ashark, 


squadron, or | 


amd Gr. eidor, likeness.) Like a shark, or 
resembling a shark. 

Squalor (skwil'tr or ekwi'lor), nm [Bee 
SyuALUID.] Fonlness; filthiness; coarseness. 
‘Nastiness, ayualor, ugliness, hunger.’ Bur- 
fon, 

Sir Leicester's gallantry concedes the point, though 


he stil) feels that to bring this sort of syuador among 
the upper classes is really—really—. Dickens, 


—Squalor carceria, in Scots law, a term 
meaning merely the strictness of imprison- 
ment which a creditor isentitled to enforce, 
with the view of compelling the debtor to 
pay the debt, or disclose any funds which 
e may have concealed. 
ualus (skwa'lus), ». [L., a fish of the 
shark ordog-fish family.) The generic name 
given ly Linnsens to the sharks. See SHARE. 
Squama (skwa'ma), m. pl. Squames (skwi'- 
mé) [L,ascale See BQUAMOUs.) 1. In bot. 
one of the bracter of an amentum or catkin; 
one of those parts which are arranged upon 
a plant in the same manner as the scales of 
fishes and other animals, as the undeveloped 
external leaves of the buds of most plants. 
2 Tn anal, an opaque and thickened lamina 
of the cuticle; a borny scale. 


tlamaceous (skwa-ma'slius), a. Same as 
| Syuanmone. 
uamata (skwa-mi‘ta), n pl. [L See 


SyuaMa.) The division of reptiles compris- 
ing the Ophidia (snakes) and Lacertilia 
Ciras). in which the integument comer 

orny scales, but there are wo dermal osaifi- 
cations. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; ¢,g0; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thiu; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SQUAMATE 


Squamate, Squamated (skwa’mat, skwa’- 
mat-ed), a. Squamose; covered with small 
acale-like bodies. 

Bquame, | n. [L. squama, a scale.) A scale. 

ucer. 

Squamella (skwa-mel’la), n. [(L, dim. of 
squama, a scale.) In bof. a membranous 
scale-like bract, common on the receptacle 
of the species of Composite. ; 

Squamellate, Squamulose (skwa-mel'lat, 

wam‘t-l6s), «. In bot. furnished with 
little scales. 

orm (skwa’mi-form),a. (L. squama, 
a scale, and forma, form.] Having the form 
or shape of scales. 

Squamigerous (skwa-mij’ér-us), a. [L 
sguamiger—squama, a seale, and gero, to 
bear. ] Bearing or having scales. 

Squamipen (skwa’mi-pen), n. One of the 
Squamipennes. 

Squamipennes (skwa'mi-pen-néz), n. (L. 
equama, a scale, and penna, a wing or fin.) 
A family of acanthopterygious (teleostean) 
fishes, 80 named on account of their fins 
being covered with scales, not only on the 
parta which have soft rays, but frequently 
also on those that have spinous ones. They 
were all included by Linneeus in the genus 
Chetodon. They are chiefly small fishes, 
abundant in the seas of hot climates, and 
of the most beautiful colours. They frequent 
rocky shores, and their flesh is, generally 

ing, very wholesome and palatable. 
Called also Chatodontida. 

Squamoid (skwa’moidl), a. [L. squama, a 
scale, and Gr. cidos, form.) Resembling a 
scale or scales; also covered with scales or 
scale-like integuments; scaly. 

Squamosal (skwa-0’sal), a. Inanat. Same 
as Squamous. H. Spencer. 

Squamous, Squamose (skwé’-mus, skwa- 
més’), a. [L. sqguamosus, from squama, a 
acale, from a root skad, Skr. chhad, to cover, 
to conceal.} Covered with or consisting of 
scales; resembling scales; scaly; as, the 
squamous cones of the pine.— Squamous 
bulb, a bulb in which the outer scales are 
distinct, fleshy, and imbricated, like the 
inner scales, as in the white and orange 
lilies. —Squamvous bones, in anat. the bones 
of the skull behind the ear, so called be- 
cause they lie over each other like scales. -- 
Squamous suture, the suture which con- 
nects the squamous portion of the temporal 
bone with the parietal. 

Squamule (skwam’il). n. (L., squaima, a 
scale.) In bot. a minute scale in the flower 
of a grass. 

Squamulose, a. See SQUAMELLATE. 

Squander (skwon‘dér), v.¢. (From A. Sax. 
stcindan, swand, stounden, to waste away, 
vanish; O.H.G. suandian, G. schwinden, to 
vanish ; (ver)schwenden, to squander. The 
q has been inserted as in O.E. squelter for 
swelter, squete for swete (xweel), vulgar sqgutia 
for stoi, &c. See SQUEAMISH.} 1. To spend 
lavishly or profusely; to spend prodigally; 
to dissipate ; to waste without econotny or 
judgment; as, to squander one’s money or 
an estate. 

The crime of sguasdering health is equal to the 
folly. amdler, 
2.+ To scatter; to disperse. ‘In many thou- 
sand islands that lie egquandered in the vast 
ocean.’ Hoteell. 

Our squandered troops he rallies. Dryden, 


SYN. To spend, expend, waste, lavish, dissi- 

ate. 
uvander (skwon’dér), n. Act of squander- 

ing. (Rare.) 

Squanderer (skwon’dér-ér), » One who 
uanders; one who spends his money pro- 
gally. without necessity or use; a spend- 

thrift; a prodigal; a waster; a lavisher. 
Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from the 
beginning to be sysanderers and wasters. ‘Locke. 

Squanderingly (skwon‘dér-ing-li), ado. In 

asquandering manner; by squandering; pro- 
digally; lavishly. 

uare (skwar), a. (0. Fr. esquarre, a square; 
It. syuadra; from L. ez, and quadra, a 
square, from quadrus, square, guatuor, four. 
See SQUADRON, QUARRY.) 1. Having four 
equal sides and four right angles; as, a 
eqguare room; a square figure.—2. Forming 
a right angle; as, a equare corner. —3. Hav- 
ing ashape broad for the height, with recti- 
lineal and angular rather than curved out- 
lines; as, a man of a square frame. ‘My 

ueen’s square brows’ (that is forehead). 

—4. Exactly suitable or correspondent; 

true; just. 

She's a most triuinphant lady, if report be sguare 
to her. P y pe ‘Shak. 


Pate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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5. Rendering equal justice; exact; fair; 
honest. 

Let's have fair play; 
Square dealing I would wish you. Kean. & Fi. 


6. Even; leaving no balance; as, to make or 
leave the accounts square.—7. Leaving 
nothing; hearty; vigorous. 
By Heaven, sguare caters! 
More meat, I say. Bean. & Fi. 

8 Complete; satisfying; as, a square meal. 
([Collog.j)—9. Nat. at right angles with the 
mast or the keel, and parallel to the horizon. 
—Three square, five square, having three or 
five equal sides, &c.: an old and unwarrant- 
able use of ayuare.-- Square measures, the 
squares of lineal measures, as a square inch, 
a square foot, a square yard, &c.—Square 
number, the product of anumber multiplied 
into itself. Thus the squapes of the natural 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., are respectively 
1, 4, 9, 16, 25, &c.— Square root, in arith. and 
alg. that root which being multiplied into 
itself produces the given number or quan- 
tity. Thus 8 is the square root of 64, for 
8x8=64; 3 is the square rvot of 3, for 3 x 3 
=}. Also z?is the square root of z', for 
x? x z=2'; a+z is the square root of a?+2 
az + 2z?, for (a+z) x (@+2)=—a?42 ax + x*. 
When a given number or quantity is not an 
exact square, its square root can only be 
found by approximation. Thus the square 
root of 2 is 1°41421, &c.— All square, all ar- 
ranged; all right. Dickens. 

Square (skwar), n. (See the adjective.) 1. In 
com. a four-sided plane rectilineal figure, 
aving all its sides equal, and all its angles 

light angles; a rectangular figure formed 
from any given line as the side.—2. What 
nearly approaches this shape; a square 
piece or square surface. ‘He bolted his food 
down his capacious throat in squares of 3 
inches.’ Sir W. Scott. Hence—(a) a pane of 
glass. (b) In printing, a certain number of 
lines forming a portion of a column nearly 
square: used chietly in reckoning the prices 
of newspaper advertisements.—3. An area 
of four sides with houses on each side; some- 
times a square block of houses; also, some- 
times an area formed by the meeting or in- 
tersection of two or more streets. 

The statue of Alexander VII. stands in the large 
square of the town. Addison, 
4. Aninstrument used by artificers, draughts- 
men, and others for trying or describing 
right angles. It consists of two rules or 
branches fastened perpendicularly at one 
end of their extremities so as to form aright 
angle. When one ruler joins the other in 
the middle in the form of a T, it is called a 
T-aquare. Hence—5. A measure, standard, 
pattern, or model 

Those that affect antiquity will follow the sguare 
thereof. Milton. 
6. In arith. and alg. the number or quan- 
tity produced by multiplying a number or 
quantity by itself. Thus 64 ia the square of 
8, for 8x8 =64.—7.t Rule; regularity; exact 
proportion; justness of workmanship and 
conduct. ‘Corinth many ways reproved, 
they of Galatia much more out of square.’ 
Hooker. 


I have not kept my sguare; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Shak, 


8. A square body of troops. ‘The brave 

ares of war.’ Shak. Specifically, mitt. 
a body of infantry formed into a rectangu- 
lar figure with several ranks or rows of 
men facing on each side, with officers, horses, 
colours, &c., in the centre. The front rank 
kneels, the second and third stoop, and the 
remaining ranks (generally two) stand. This 
formation is usually employed to resist a 
cavalry charge. ollow squares are fre- 
quently formed with the faces fronting in- 
wards when orders and instructions, &c., 
are to be read and the like.—9.¢ Extent equal 
on all sides; compass or extent. [But the 
meaning in the extract is doubtful.) 

I profess 

Myself an enemy to ali other joys 

ich the most precious syscare of sense possesses, 
And find I am alone felhcitate 
In your highness’ dear love. Shak. 


10. Level; equality; generally with the. 
We live not on the sguare with such as these, 
Such are our betters. Dryden. 

11. In astrol. quartile; the position of planets 

distant 90 degrees from each other. ‘Their 

planetary motions and aspect, in sextile, 
square, and time.’ Milton.—12.t A quarrel. 

See SQUARE, v.i., 2.—13.¢ The front part of 

the female dress near the bosom, generally 

worked or embroidered. 


ndte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 


SQUARE-COUPLING 


Between her breasts, the cruel weapon rives 
Her curious sgxare, emboss'd with swelling gold 
Fairfax. 
—Geometrical square, a quadrant (which 
see).— Magic square. See Macic.—Square 
of an anchor, the upper part of the shank 
of an anchor. —Square of flooring or roofing, 
a measure of 100 superficial feet.— To see 
how the squares go, to see how the game 
proceeds, how matters are going on: a 
phrase taken from the game of chess, the 
chess-board being formed with squares. 

One frog looked about him fo see Acw squares 
went with their new king. Str RX. LE strange. 
—Method of least squares, the method of 
finding the probable error in assuming the 
mean of a number of discordant observa- 
tions of a phenomenon. In the application 
of this method, the rule in all cases is the 
same; namely, that that result has the 
greatest probability in ita favour, the as- 
sumption of which makes the sum of the 

uares of the errors the least possible, pro- 
vided that all the observations are equally 
worthy of confidence. The method of least 
squares is now universally used in = us- 
tronomy.—Qn or upon the square, all right: 
so as not to be objectionable; fair and 
strictly honest; as, to play upon the square; 
to act on the square. 

Amongst known cheats, to play «fom fhe square 

You'll be undone. play “por Rochester. 

I must keep things om the sguareif l can, sir... . 
I must preserve peace ainong them. Dickens. 
—To break squares, to depart from an ac- 
customed order.— To break no squarex, to 
make no difference; to give no offence. 

I will brea no sguares whether it be so or not. 

Str Rk. LEstrange. 
Square (skwar), v.t. pret. & pp. squared; 
ppr. ring. 1. To form with four equal 
sides and four right angles. —2 To reduce or 
bring accurately to right angles and straight 
lines; as, to sguare masons’ or carpenters’ 
work.—3. To reduce to any given measure 
or standard, to compare with a given stan- 


Stubborn critics, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to sgvavre the general sex 
By Cressid’s rule. Shak. 

4. To adjust; to regulate; to mould; to 

shape; to accommodate; to fit. 

O, that ever I had sgxared me to thy counsel. SAak, 
Eye me, blest Providence, and sguare my trial 
To my proportioned strength. Aritton. 

5. To hold a quartile position respecting. 
O’er Libra's sign a crowd of foes prevails, 

The icy Goat and Crab that sgware the scales. 
Creech, 

6. To make even so asa to leave no differ- 

ence or balance; as, to eguare accounts —. 

7. In math. to multiply by itself; as, to 

equare a number.—s. Naut. to place at 
ght angles with the mast or keel; as, to 

square the yards.—T'o square the circle, to 
determine the exact area of a circle in 
equare measure. See QUADRATURE. — To 
square the shoulders, to elevate the shoul- 
ders so as to give them a square or angular 
appearance: a movement of scorn or dis- 
gust. Sir W. Scott. 

Square (skwar), v.t. 1. To suit; to fit; to 
accord or agree; as, his opinions do not 
square with the doctrines of philosophers. 

If we bring in our minds this conception of desixn, 
nothing can more fully sguare with and fit in than 
such instances as these. Whacwell, 
2+ To quarrel; to go to opposite sides; to 
take an attitude of offence or defence. 

Are you such fools 
To sguare for this? Shak, 
8. To take the attitudes of a boxer; to spar: 
often followed by up. (Colloq. } 

Here Zack came in with the gloves on, sguaristy 
on the most approved prize-fighter principles as he 
advanced. I$", Collins. 


Square-built (skwarbilt), @. Of a square 
build; having a shape broad for the height 
and bounded by rectilineal rather than by 

square lines; as, as ware: built man. 1 

uare-coupling (skwarku-pl-ing), nm In 
mill-work, a kind of permanent coupling, of 





Square-coupling. 


which the coupling-box is made in halves 
and square, corresponding to the form of the 
two connected ends of the shafts. The two 


oil, pound; y, Sc. abune; J, Sc. fey. 


SQUARE-FILE 





halves of the box are bolted together on the 

opposite sides as represented by the an- 

nexed figure, 

Square-file (skwir-fil), n. A file which is 
sqjnare in its transverse section; it is usu- 
ally tapering, and has one smooth side. 

Square-framed (sk wir frimd),a. In joinery, 
+) fg toa work when the framing has all 
the angles of its styles, rails, and mount- 
ings square without being moulded. 

Square-joint (skwarjoint), nm <A joint in 
wooden stuff in which the nae are brought 
syuarely together without rabbeting, tongue, 
or feather. | 

Squarely (skwar'li), ade. 1. In a square 
form; os, aquarely built.—2. In a square 
manner; suitably; honestly, ‘To deal 
#yuarely and openly." Sterne. 

Squareness (skwar'nes), vw 1, The state of 
heing square —2. Suitableness; fairness in 
(lealing, . 

Squarer (skwairér), n. 1. One who squares; 

as, a rarer of the circle —2+ One who 

quarrels; a hot-headed contentious fellow, 
Is there no young sgwarer now that wil] make a 
voyage with him to the dewil? SAad, 


3. One who spars; a sparrer. 

Square-rig (skwar'rig), n. Nawt. that rig 
in which the lower sails are suspended from 
horizontal yards. See next entry. 

Square-rigged(skwirrigd),a, Nawf. aterm 
applied toa veasel whose principal sails are 
extended by yards suspended by the middle, 
and not by stays, gaffs, booms, and lateen 
yaria Thus a ship and a brig are square- 
rigged vessels. 

uare-roof (skwar'rof}, n. A roof in which 
the principal rafters meet at a right angle. 

Square-sail ( ene ey n <A sail ex- 
tended ona yard suspended by the middle 
anid hanging borizontally, as distinguished © 
from other sails which are extended ob- 
liquely. 

Square-toed (skwir'téd), a. 1. Having the 
toes or end square. ‘Obsolete as fardin- 
gales, ruff. and aguare-toed shoes.’ Dr. W. 
AKnoxr.—z. Formal; precise; finical; puncti- 
lious; prim. 

Have we not almost all learnt these expressions of 
old foogies, and uttered them when in the npmaretoed | 
state? J aAacheray, 


Square-toes (skwiir'téz),n. A precise, for- 
mal, old-fashioned personage, The term 
arose from the wearing by gentlemen of the 
old school of the square-toed boots or shoes 
fashionable in their younger days. 

Lewis XIV... .. the old sgraretoer, the idol of 

bigwiggery, was in my mind an undoubted and royal 
moos, fT Aacheraoy, 
be i bo 1 

tes no aud ofS packing waeace 


r. 
Squarish (skwir'ish), a. nae 
pat apac 


Now, don't 
Sguare-foes. 


Nearly square. | 
, ee, Squarrous (skwir'ds, skwiir’- 
us). (L. eyuarrogus, rough, scurfy, scabby.] 
In bot. covered with processes spreading at 
right angles or ina ter degree. ’ 
uarrose-slashed (skwiir'ds-slasht),a. In 
bot. slashed with minor divisions at right 
angles to the others; squarroso-laciniate, 
Lindley. 

Squarroso-dentate (skwiir-rd'si-den"tit), | 
a. In Sot. bearing teeth on the margin not 
lying in the plane of the leaf, but forming 
an angle with it. 

uarroso-laciniate (skwiir-rd‘sd-la-sin’i- 
At), a. Im bot, lacerated or slashed in a 
sjuarrose Way, a5 a leaf; squarrose-slashed. 
quarroso -pinnatipartt’ (akwhr-16's6- 
pin-nat-i-part"it), a. In bot. deeply pinna- 
tif with squarrose divisions, as the leaf of 
Achillea mulefolinm. 

Squarroso-pinnatisect (sekwiir-ré's6-pin- 
nat“i-sekt), @. In bot pinnatifid with the 
segments so straggling os to appear on dif- 
ferent planes, as a leaf. 

Squarrulose (skwir'rii-lis), a In bot. some- 
what squarrose; lightly BGmaSTOND. 

Squash (skwosh), ot, (0. E. sguacchen, from 
i) Fr. thier, esquacher, eacacher, Moil. 
Fr. dcacher, to crush, to squash, from L. ez, 
out, entirely, and coactare, to constrain, 
from coactus, pp. of cogo, coucfum, to force 
whence cogent). As re the noun, per- 
haps enrray | meee has had some influence 
in attaching the particular meanings to this 
word See also&guat.] To crush; to beat 
or press into pulp or a flat mass 

Squash (skwosh),n, 1. Something soft and 
easily cruahed; something unripe and soft; 
especially, an unripe pea-pod. 

Nol yet old enough for aman, nor youn 
for a bas: asa eek is before ‘tis a peasted 
ala’, 


Aquat ( 
at by a fall —2 To put on the hams or 
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2 Asuidden full of a heavy soft body; a shock 

of soft bodies 

Since they will overload my shoulders, I shall throw 
down the burden with a sguask among them. 

My fall was stopped by a terrible pr ge 
soended lowder than the cataract of N tayare. Swe/t. 
ot eae (skwosh), n [From American In- 

eee ge ee Kai ash,. . . which the 

Englis om them call s 4." Roger ' - 

Williams, From asquash (pl.), raw, green. To sept aid apresd thee tail, und apres epee 

A plant of the genus Cucurbita, C. Me ths : Aroma, 
and its fruit, cultivated in America as an | Squawl (skwal), vi. To squall. 
article of food. See GouRD. aap sak eva YOh) is, ale —_— 
Sgvark isan Indian kind of pumpion that grows | Pan onopiolis americana, na er 
apace. = a Bovie Diotaathens a native of America, found 
h (skwash), n. [Comp. musquaeh.] growing in clusters among fallen leaves in 

: alae csr piece Aree mt oid eg cage (skwa'wéd), nm A medicinal 

cats is fragrance itself, when compared to that of plant, the Senecio aureus, used in diseases 

the sguark and the skunk. Goldrmwth, 

Squash-bug (skwosh'bug),n. Aname given 
in the United States to insects well known 
for their destructive ravages upon squash 
and pumpkin planta. 

Squasher (skwosh’ér), », One who squashes. 
quash Squash-melon (skwosh'- 
gord, skwosh'mel-on), a. The irbita 
Melopepo, See SQuasn. 

uashiness (skwosh'i-nes),n. The state 

of being squashy, soft, or miry. (Colloq. ] 
‘Give a trifle of strength and austerity | 
the squashiness of our friend's poetry. and 
reduce In almost every piece its quantity to 
half.” Landor, 

Squash - vine (skwosh'vin), mn. Same as 

quash or vost 


SQUEEZE 





Squatting (skwat'ing),a. Adapted or need 
for settling or squatting on; occupied by 
squatters. 

Wodgate was the sort of 
great mining region. 

gp dab f (skw), m. (Amer. Indian.) Among 

merican Indians, a female or wife. 

Squawk (skwak), oi [See SQUEAK.] To 
ery with a loud harsh voice. 






iguatiing district of the 
Darrael t, 










of the skin. 
Squeak (skwék), vi, [Imitative; comp. 
squawk, G. quieken, to squeak; Sw. eqridia, 
to ery like a frog.) 1. To utter a sharp, 
shrill cry, usually of short duration; to ery 
with an acute tone, as a fretful child, a pig, 
a mouse, or the like; or to make a 
noise, as a pipe or reed, a wheel, a door 
and the like. ‘And the sheeted dead did 
equeak and gibber." Shak. ‘As naturally 
as Pigs egueak." Hudibras, 
Who can endure te hear one of the rowgh old 
Romans sgaeating through the mouth of = eunuch 


2. To break silence or secrecy; to confess ; 
to speak. 
If he be . put il question to h 
the rack. tei y te rll i th : warrant a je 
Squeak (skwék), n. A sharp shrill sound 
suddenly uttered, either of the human voice 





















Squashy (skwosh'i),a. Soft and wet; miry; 
muddy; pulpy. (Colloq, ) 

Squat (akwot), vl. pret. & pp. syuatted; ppr. 
equating. [From v. E. quad, to squat or 
cower down; 0. Fr.quatir,toduck,.to bend; It 
preiee. quattare, to squat or cower down, 

lie close; same origin as squash, v.t.] 1.To 
sit down upon the hams or heels, as a 
human being; to sit close to the ground; to 
cower, 25 an animal; as, to squat down on 
one's hams. —2. To settle on land, especially 
public or new lands, without any title or 
right; as, to sguat upon a piece of common. 
Macawlay. e BQUATTER. 
wot),0.2 1.+ To bruise or make 












In a 






geon under six months of age. 
g-li), ado, 






heels; to cause to cower or lie close to the 
eonne: used reflexively. ‘Then ted 

imaclf down with his legs tw under 
him" Marryat, 

Bquat (skwot),a. [Seetheverb.] 1. Sitting 
on the hams or heels; sitting close to the 
ground; cowering. 

Him there they found 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve. Mutton, 
2 Short and thick, like the fignre of an ani- 
7 aquatting, ‘The body squat or tall.’ 


Pur, 
juat (skwot), m 1. The posture of one 
who sits on his hams, orclose to the ground. 
She sits at sguev and scrubs her leathern face, 


\ F, 
2.¢ A sudden or crushing fall. ‘Brnises, 
eywats, and falls’ G. Herbert.—3, In mining, 
a) A fat bed of ore extending but a little 

stance. (6) A sort of mineral which con- 
sists of tin ore and spar. 

Bquaterole (skwat'ér-61), n A name some- 
times given to the gray plover or sandpiper. 
It isan English form given to the generic 
name Squaterola, 

uatina (skwa-ti'na), » [L, a kind of 

h, a skate) <A genus of cartilaginous 
fishes somewhat akin to the rays, belonging | 
to the family Squatinide. The 5. angels 
la the angel-fish or monk-fish. See ANGEL- 
FISH, 

eqrainics (skwa-tin'i-dé),n. pl A famil 
of sharks in which the hody is depressed, 
and the pectoral and ventral fins large and 
broad, so that the members somewhat re- 
semble the rays. The genus Squatina is the 








She pinched me, and called me a rgwealiing chit. 


Squeal (skwél), = A shrill sharp cry; a 
& 
Squeamish (skvé'mish),a (Prov, E. sweam- 







ak. 
; O. and ¥. sweam, an attack of sick- 
ness, from A. Sax. scima, a swimm 
giddiness. The g has been inserted 
a through the influence of gual , 

e meaning being similar; but see SQUAN- 
DER.) Having a stomach that is easily 
turned, or that readily nauseates anything; 
hence, nice to excess in taste; fastidious; 
easily disgusted; apt to be offended at 
trifling improprieties; scrupulous. 

uoth he, that honour's very sguenmirA 
hat takes a basting for a ish, dl waliiras, 

True humanity consist: not in a sgwearmir’ ear: 
ie consists not in starting or shrinking at tales of 
misery, Cc. 9. Fox 
SyN. Qualmish, fastidious, dainty, overnice, 
anexnataniy skwe'mishtt), ade, 1 
fF (skwe'mish-li), adr. nha 
squeamish or fastidious manner; with too 
much niceness, 7. Warton. 
a ess tp oAe ahaa trey nm The 
state or quality of being squeamish; exces- 
sive niceness; fastidiousness; excessive scrn- 
pulousuess, 

The thorough-paced politician must presently lau 
at the sie iene Oh is Conscience. ea 


Squeamous t wre a. Squeamish. 







or 
tl 





















type. jueasinesst (skwé'zi-nes),7. Nausea; quea- 
Squatter (skwot'ér), n. 1. One that equate | sineas. ‘A rp and rising up of the 
or site close. — 2 One that settles on new | heart any mean, vulgar, or mechani- 






cal condition of men." Hammond. 
easy? (skwé'zi), a. Queasy; nice; squeam- 


an omantlive’'t kwéz-a-bil'-ti Th 
eSqieera skwéez-n- -t "i, ig 
HS Spee- 


" or quality of being squeezable. 
lator ne per. 
ueezable (skwéz'a-bl), a. 1. Capable or 
mitting of being squeezed.—2 f'i9. cap- 
able of being constrained; as, a squeezable 
wernment. (Colloq. ] 
weeze (skwéz), vf. pret, & pp. squeezed ; 
ppr. squeezing. [Formerly squise, squize, 


land, particularly on public land, without a 
title. In Australia the term is also applied 
to one who occupies an unsettled tract of 
land as a eheep-farm under lease from gov- 
ernment at a nominal rent. The word is 
sometimes used ina looser and wider sense. | 
We then discover that the effect, if not the object, 
of the Bill would be to overturn the parochial system 
on which the Church (of England) is established, and 
to throw o the services and representative author. 
ity of the Church to any sguatiers who could coax of 
bully the bishop into granting them a Meee: in 
, Rew, 














ch, chain;  ¢h, Sc. loch; 
Vou. IV. 


§.g0; Jj, jod; 


fh, Fr. ton: TH, then; th, thin; w. wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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ng. sing; 


SQUEEZE 


from A. Sax. enlaan, wndian, fo. cereal, to | 
aqueecze; with the common addition of ini- | 


tial s; cog. with L.G. quese, a bruise; Sw. 


, to crush; G. quefschen, to squash, to | 


.] 1. To press between two bodies; 
to press closely; to crush; as, to squeeze an 
orange with the fingers or with an instru- 
meut; to be equeezed in a crowd: often to 
oo 80 08 to expel juice or moisture. k. 

To clasp closely; to press lovingly, 
When Florio speaks, what virgin could withstand, 
If gentle Damon did pot sgweere her hand. Page. 


3. To oppress so as to make to give money; 

to harass by extortion.—4. To force by P pres- 
sure; to compel or cause to pass; 
eqgueeze water through felt: often with out; 
as, to squeeze out a tear.—Srn. To press, 

compressa, clasp, hug, crowd. 

Squeeze (skwéz), vi 1 To press; to press 
among & number of persons; to urge one's 
way; to pass by p 

Hears ibe Sees coe cor eters 

ra rime Ain to 

‘ore he can get ‘gg waren 
2 To ems throbs a body on pressure being 
applied. Newton.—To squeeze through, to 
pass through by pressing and saview for- 
ward; as, to squeeze through a crowd. 
Bqueeze (akwez), n. 1, Pressure; compres- 

on between bodies. —2. A hug orembrace. 
Gqueezer (skwéz'ér), mn. 1. Oue who or tast 
which squeezes —2. pl, In iron-worki 
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about like an eel; 


to squirm. 
United States. } 


| Squill (skwil).n. [Pr.equille; from L. squilla, 
eat , Gr. akilla, a quill). A Slagh of the 


machine sometimes employed for singling | 


or expressing the scorim from the 

balls. Its action resembles that of a huge 
a of rag worked by machinery. 

(akwéz'ing), n. The act of 

pressing; compression; oppression. —2. That 

which fs forced fu my it arate ‘The dregs 


and squeezinge ope. 
Squelah (elew etch} - t [From Prov. E. quelch, 


a blow ait pre xed & through influence of | 


equash, &e.); allied perhaps to quell.) To 
crush; to destroy. [Colloq] ; 
He has almost trod m 
©, twas your luck and tnine to be aguetch'd 
ov, & FT, 


Squelch (skwelch), v.i. To be crushed. 
ne (skwelch}, m <A flat heavy fall 


So soon as the poor devil had recovered the 
agueich, away he campers, sad m5. SET niacl, 
i’ Sathrange. 
panencht (skwensh), v.2. To quench. 
(skwé-tég’), n An American 
ih the ua squeteague of Mitchell, the 
Otolithus regalis of Cuvier, very common in 
the waters of Long Island Sound and adja- 
cent bays, where it is captured in 
quantities forthe table. It producesa di 
uid (ake iO) ° throw 0.E. t f 
wib), n. rom or 
“netepe (comp. squeamish for similar Wetter 
hange), to move along swiftly, to aweep 
algun cel svipa, to flash, to dart, Dyes skh a 
swift movement; allied to "hoflow c 
Skeat.) 1. A little pipe or hollow cylinder 
of paper filled wi npowder or other 
combustible matter which being ignited it 


flies along, throwing out a train of flery | 


sparks, and burating withacrack ‘Hung 
up by the heels like meteors, with squibs 
in their tails." 2B. Jonson. 
Lampoons, like sgwiiy, may make a present blaze. 
= * Ialler, 
2 A sarcastic apeech or little censorious | 
writing published; a petty lampoon; as, ao | 
election syuib; a squad upon a rival.—8'¢ 4} 


| 


pte Scilla, nat. order Liliacem, nearly 
allied to the hyacinths, onions, &c,, having 
a spreading perianth, stamens shorter than 
the perianth, smooth filaments, a three- 
ages ovary, and 

three-cornered 
capsule With thres 
many - Ava a 


ome _ indigen- 
s uae very 
abundant on the 
cliffs of Cornwall, 
and frequent 
also in the Ork- 
ney and Shetland | 
Tales, and S. aw- 
tumnalis, which 

we also in 
wrmwall anil x 
other 





Squill (Scilla warifira). 


[Vulgar, | 


 aquinny, equiny, to 


SQUIR 


by this structure resembling a commer cup- 
board, which was also called a squinch or 


BCOTCe, 

Squinsyt (skwin'ri), n. Same as Qwinszy. 
Bquint (skwint), a. Pirin» O. and Prov. E. 
ayy th nt: allied ta D. 
schuinte, aslope, schiiin, schutnech, sloping, 
oblique ; perhaps connected with a ant, 
but the history of the word is somewhat ob- 
scure,) 1. Looking obliquely: looking net 
directly; looking askance, ‘Banish aquint 
suspicion. * Milton.—2, Not having the optic 
axes coincident: said of the eyes: a defect 
occasioned by a W ares ie shortening of 
one of the lateral straight muscles, and a 
permanent elongation of its antagonist— 


ms hr quoin, in arch. an external oblique 


England, not ot habe confined to the sen- 


shore. The term aqguill is more particu. | 
end applied to the Sella maritima (Ur- 

villa), officinal squill or sea-onion, 
owt ‘has a large acrid bulbous root like 
an onion. It ia a native of the sandy shores 
of the Mediterranean. The bulb has been 
known as a medicine from the earliest ages, 
and is still need as a diuretic and expector- 
ant. In large doses it causes vomiting, 


purging, @ and may e ves peare fatally poison- 
Pancrateon (Urginea Pancrateon), 
pancratie equill, i its the Mediterranean 


coast, and is used in the same way as the 
officinal squill, but is said to be milder in 
ite effects. 


Squill acilla, a emall 
fish Seto Sotette a ie dh eis 
crostaceous animal of the nus Squilla 
See SQUILLA.—2 An insect, |alao ill 


Insect, from its resemblance to the preced- 
ing, having a long body covered with a crust, 
the head broad and squat. 

(skwil'la)n. A genus of crustaceans, 
order Btomapoda, the t of the or 

Andee having the body long and 

dric, somewhat resembling that of a 

lobster. The shell consists of a single shield 
of an elongated quadrilateral form, coverin 
the head, the antennm and eyes excep 
which are placed on a common anterior 
articulation. The eyes are pet meg on very 
short footatalkes. The es are chiefly 
inhabitants of the sens ‘on warm climates, 
The best known of the numerous species ia 
the locust shrimp, mantis-crab, or mantis- 
shrimp (3%. mantes) of the Mediterranean. 


[ Bquilgee (skwil'a-jé, skwil’jé), 
n. Na r§ (aba small ewab made of untwisted | 
hep (6) An instrument in the form of a 


red with leather, used to rub the | 


cove 
decks after washing 
Squillida= (skwil’ ide), m, wt 

uill, and Gr, ¢idos, resemblance.) A feet 

wpesgg 7 of which the genus 
se wake itt) a. Of, pertain 

0 a, ng 

to, or cae from squills. ‘ Squiullitic vine- 


quinance t (akwi'nans), 1. Same as Squi- 


squinancy (skwi'nan-si) i. ire. ee 


of stomapod 





| Squint-eye (skwint'l), n. 


petty satirist. | 14 The quinsy 
The sgudés are those who, in the common phrase | which see ),— 
of the word, are called Wbellers, lampooners, and i. ‘" A British 
Serrplewhlsd so 9h ction, Be eet | 
a r.i, pret. & pp. squ Ppr. \- genus perula, 
rie ; he use sql be oe vaheanes or the A, ecynean- 
severe reflections; to contend in petty dis- chica, called 
te; as, two members of a society squih o also Squina 
ittle in debate, [Collog. United States.) Wort and 
Squid (skwid), nm. [Proba ly from equ ib, from Woodruff. It 
ita squirting out black matter. ) a popular is a perennial 
name of certain cuttle-fishes belonging to lant withwhite | 
the dibranchinte group of the class Cepha- owers in ter- 
lopoda, and included in several genera, of minal panicles, | 
| the most familiar ia that of the cala- and grows on 
saunter! See pay mene Seghin: Che chalky Sen 
er,tn.andv, Same as re. cer. uinch, Maxstoke Priory, any parts o 
Squierie,t mn <A company or number of “; Warwickshire. Britain. See 
aquires. Chaweer. WoOoDRUFF. 
a (skwig'l), vi. [Probably for hf | Bquinch, Sconce (skwinsh, skons),n, [See 
é(comp., a8 to letter change, squibabove), | Sconce.) In arch, o small pendentive arch | 
this being a non-nasalized and dim form | (or several combined) formed across an 
aie 10 piesa, rusty, swag. See those words. ] angle, as ina square tower to support the 
1. To shake a fluid abont In the mouth with | side of a superimposed octa, rhe appli- 
the lips closed. [Provincial }—2 To move | cationof the term may have been suggested 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 


aes (skwint),v. 1. To look with the eyes 
erently directed. 


Some can sgwint when they will. acon, 


2. To have the axes of the eyes not ames 
Seat, to be affected with strabismus; as, 
person squints badly.—4 To run or be di. 
rected obliquely; to have au indirect refer- 
ence or bearing. 

Not a period of a4 epistle but agwints towarils 
another ete against i vs ies Pape. 


In prodence, too, you think my rhyines 
Should never 00,70 at courtiers crimes, Giay 


| Squint (skwint), o.f 1. To turn (the eye) te 


|  hivoking looking 


an oblique position. 

Perkin began already to agwta! one eye upon the 
crown and another upon the sanctuary. nes, 
2. To cause to look with non-coincident op- 
tic axes; to form to oblique vision. 

He gives the web and the pin, sgiints the je anil 
makes the hare-lip. Manat. 

Squint (skwint),n 1. The act or habit of 
2 ping an obliqne look.—2 An affection 
the eyes in which the optic axes do not 
int.—$, Th 
g through 


coincide; as, one that has a 
arch. an oblique opening p 





Sauls, Minster-Lovell Chorch, Oxfordshire. AA, 
Sq . BB, Tragsepts. C. Chancel. D, Altar, 
the walla of many old cllarches, usually 
constructed for the purpose of enabling a 
person in the transepts or aisles to ace the 
elevation of the host at the high altar. The 
usual situation for a squint is on one or 
both sides of the chancel arch; but they are 
also found in other positions though always 
directed to an altar. Generally they are not 
above a yard high, and 2 feet wile, but 
sometimes they form narrow arches 10 or 
12 feet in height, as at Minater-Lovell, Ox- 
fordshire. The name Iagioscope is eome- 
times applied to them. 

An eye that 
eypuiinta. 

(skwintid),@. 1. Having eyes 
thatequint; having eyes with non-coincident 
axes.—2. Oblique; indirect; malignant 
"False and squint-eyed raise.’ Sir J. Den- 
Aam.—%3. Looking obliquely or hy slide 
glances; as, eyuint-eyed jealousy or envy. 

uintifego (skwint-i-fe’g6), a. [A fanciful 
formation from squint] Squinting, ‘The 
timbre] and the eguintifege maid.’ Dryden. 
[Obsolete and low. } 
ting (ekwint'ing),». The act or habit 
atta: strabismus (which see). 


ny (skwint’ing-li), adr. With 
anit look; by side hee 
cohorts | vf =6To look 
squint. (Old eoviidial 


I remember thine eyes well enough. Dost thi 
feuiey at oe? Sad, 


| qe t equlsr’ A px vt andi [Froba- 
imitative of the sound of a body pore 
rapidly through the air; comp, wherr, whiz | 


To throw with a jerk; to cad-e tocut along: 
ae move, as anything cutting through the 


oil, pound; i, 8c. abune; §, Sec. fey. 


SQUIRALTY 


pn gr earal-A, mn. Same as Squire- 

archy. (Rare. 

Squirarchy rchy (skwir'iir-ki),n. SameasSquire- 
archy, 

Squire (skwir). n. 
ESguire.}] 1. The t 
in rank to a knight. 

Tee eaears Sew ak are, 


iS contr. of ceqwire. See 


tle of a gentleman next | 


2 An attendant on a knight; the knight's | 


shield or armour bearer. 
Then tending ber rough lord tho’ all unask'd 

In silence Wid him serviceasasgwirr, TJenmyson. 
Hence—3. An attendant on a great warrior, 
a boble or royal personage, or the like; also, 
in colloquial language, a devoted male at- 
tendant on a lady; a male companion; a 
beau; a gallant. 

M , there ['m called 


airy 
The spuire of dames, or servant of the sex. 


4 A titl Jarl bo'a country we 
itle popularly given to a country gen- 
tleman.—§ In the Caitod States, a tte of 

m tes and lawyers. In New land 
it is given particularly to justices of the 
peace and judges; in Pennsylvania to jus- 
tices of the peace only. 

Squire (skwir), vf. pret. & pp. aquired; ppr. 
squiring, L To attend, a8 a squire —2 To 
attend, as a beau or gallant; to escort; as, to 
eyuire a lady to the gardens. ([Collog.] 

He (a Frenchman) sgairer her to every 2 the 
visi, either on pleasore of business. MW Gethriv, 


Squire! (skwir),n. [O. Fr. eaquierre, asquare. 
See SYUAHE | A rule; a foot-rule; a square. 


Not the worst of the three but jumps twelve foot 
and a half by the sywerr. JAak, 


uirearch (skwir'ark), n <A member of 
emjpuirearchy. Ld. Lytton, 
uirearchal 


| lal (skwir-iirk'al), a. Of or per- 
taining to a tpn Sawa 4 | 
Squirearchy (skwir'tirk-i),m. The squires 


or gentlemen of a country taken collectively: 


the dumiustion or political influence exer- | 
cised by squires considered as a body. | 


Written alao Sywi 


jeeps =a | 
Squireen (skwi-rén’), n A small or petty | 
squire; abalf-squire, half-farmer, ‘Ignorant | 


and worthlessequireens.’ Macaulay. (Irish. 
ieSerix Buty, n, The rank an 
state of a squire. ing 


squire. Tennyson, [Used in contemp 
Squirely (skwir'll), a. 
a Ok 
: hip (skwir’ship), mn. Squirehood. 
on. 
Squirm (skwérm), vt or i, [Perhaps a 
modification of mrana, to wriggle up a 
tree, abe being inserted aa in nider, 
ve val, 
Ske krimd. aworm.] 1. To move like a worm 
or eel, with writhing or contortions [Local.] 
2 To climb by embracing and clinging with 
the hands and feet, as to a tree without 
branches, [United States] 
miskwétrm),n 1. A wriggling motion, 
e that of a worm or cel.—?. Nawt. a twist 


in a rope. 

Squirr, See Squier. . 

Squirrel (skwir'rel), mn. [0. Fr. eaquirel, es- 
curel, Mod. Fr. ¢ewrewil, from LL. seciwri- 


olus, dim. of L. seiurws, Gr, akiowros, a squir- 
rel—ehia, a shadow, and ewra, a tail. 
the animal that shades iteelf with its tail.) 





Common Squirrel (Scivrws walgaris) 


Lit. | 


(skwir'ling), n. A amall or petty | 
Barre | 
Becoming a squire. 


me connect it with Lith firm, | 


A small rodent mammal of the family | 


Scluride, the type of which is the genus 
Seciurus, or true squirrels, This family com- 
prebenda three groupa—the true squirrels 


sechart) the ground-aquirrela(Tamias), and | 
fying-squirrela (Pteromys and Sciurop- | 
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terus) The true squirrels are disti shed 
pele ey cc een reg “eb claors 
and by their long bushy tail. They have four 
toes before and five behind. The thumb of 
the fore-foot is sometimes marked by a tu- 
bercle. They have in all four grinders, vari- 
ously tuberculated, and a very small addi- 


tional one above in front, which very soon | 
falla. The head ia large, and the eyes pro- | 


jecting and lively, Several species are enu- 
merated, as the common syuirrel, which in- 
habita Europe and the north of Asia, the 
cat-equirrel and squirrel, both Amer- 
ican species. The common British squirrel 
(Sciurus culgari#) and several other species 
are remarkably nimble, running up trees 
and leaping from branch to branch with 
surprising agility. They subsist on nuts, 
acorns, seeda, &c., of which they i! up a 
store for winter, some of them in hollow 
trees, others in the earth. The fur of some 
of the American species is an article of com- 
merce. See also GROUND-SQUIREREL and 
PrEROMYS. 

Squirrel-corn (skwir'rel-korn).n. The Amer- 
ican name for a fragrant plant of the genus 
Dicentra (D. canadensis), nat. order Fumari- 


Acem, 
Squirrel-fish (skwir’rel-fish), 1. A sort of 

rect 
Squirrel-monkey (skwir'rel-mmnng-ki), n. 


latyrhine monkey of the genus Calli- 
thrix, inhabiting Brazil, resembling in gen- 


eral appearance and size the familiar squir- | 


rel. 
Squirrel-tail (skwir'rel-tal),n. <A name 
for o species of wild barley, Hordeum 
Writ ne 
Squirt (skwért), ot. [Prov.E. moirt, 1.G. 
swirtjen, to squirt, the g being inserted as 
in nder, sguzamish. Comp. also Icel. 
skvetta, to squirt.) To eject or drive out 
of a narrow pipe or orifice in a stream; as, 
to squirt water. 

The hard-featured miscreant coolly rolled his to- 
baceo in his cheek and ogmirted! the juice inte the 
fire-grate. ur i*, Sever. 

Squirt (skwért) vi L To be thrown ont 
or ejected from a narrow orifice in a rapid 
atream; aa, Water squirts from a pipe.—2 To 
throw out words [Old slang.) 
ekateten shel tee cata creel et Ledeen 
jack-pudding fora prime minister. Sir &. L' Astrange. 

uirt (skwért),n. 1. An instrnment with 
which a liquid is ejected in a stream with 
force; a6 ‘ 

His to scratch and 
too are a pin a ap 
2. A small jet; as, a squirt of water.—3. A 
pd eg young fellow; a whipper-snapper. 
(Colloq, United States } 


e SAGOIN. 


Squirter (skwért’ér), mn. One who or that | 


squirting mg-cucumber (akwért’ing-k0-k 
~cucumber (skwért'ing-ki-kam- 
tar), mn. One of Sho ‘popular hames of 
the fruit of Keballium agreste, which, when 
nearly ripe, separates suddenly from its 
uncle, at the same time ejecting its 
uices anil seeds. 


Bquiry | (skwi'ri), n. The body of squires; | 


the squirearchy. ' 

Bradha, 8 (srid’ha, shriid‘ha), 1 
A funeral ceremony paid by the Hindus to 
the manes of deceased ancestors, to effect, 
by means of oblations, the re-cmbod of 
the soul of the deceased after burn 


his | 


corpse, and toraise his shade from this world 


up to heaven among the manes of departed 
ancestors. 

Sravaka (srii'va-ka or shra‘va-ka), m. 
sru, to ooeey 
ciples of Buddha who through the practice 


: (Skr. | 
A name given to those dis- | 


of the four great truths attain the dignity | 


stab (stab) t t. & tabled 
ib (stab), vt. pret. & pp. stabbed; ppr. 
rl A [A worl allied to staf, though 
ita history is uncertain. Probably direct. 
from the Celtic; comp. Goel stob, Ir. 
sfobaim, to stab, to thrust or drive into 
something; Gael. atob, a stake; Sc. atod, a 
stake, A  sepe a small instrument for 
boring holea; also Goth. stabs, a rod; G. 
sfob, a staff. Comp. also stub.) 1. To pierce 
or wound with a pointed weapon; to Kill hy 
a pointed weapon; as, to be stabbed by a 
dagger or epear; to sta’ fish or eels. ‘Whose 
d rs have siabbed Cesar." Shak.—2 To 
drive, thrust, or plunge, as a pointed wea- 
pon. ‘Stab pouiards tn our flesh." Siak.— 
a. To pierce tn a figurative sense; to eben 
secretly or by malicious falsehood or slan- 
der; to inflict keen or severe pain on. 


STABLE 
‘Stabbed through the heart's affectious.’ 
Tennyson. 
1 am stated with laughter, Shak 


Stab (stab), vi 1. To give a wound with a 
pointed weapon; to aim a blow with o 
pointed weapon; as, to sfab at o person. 

None shall dare 
With shorten'd sword to sfa4 in closer war. Dipalen, 
2. To give a mortal wound; to mortify; to 
be extremely cutting. 
She speaks poniards, and every word stats, Shad, 

Stab (stab), mn. 1. The thrust of a pointed 
weapon. ‘To fall beneath a base osanssin’s 
afab,” Rowe. —2 A wound with a s 


"Stab (stab), n. An abbreviation employed 
by workmen for established wages, as op- 


posed to pirece-work, yea 
Btaba ater (sta’bat mi'tér) ([L, the 
mother stood.] The first words, and hence 


the name, of a medimval hymn still eung in 
the ecclesiastica] services of the Roman 
Catholic Church during Holy Week. It has 
been set to music by Pergolesi, Rossini, and 
other famous composers. 

Stabber (stab’ér), n. 1. One that stabs; a 
privy murderer. ‘A Jur , waylaying 
coward, and a stabber in the dark." Pope. 
2 Naut ao small marline-spike to make 
Stabbingly (otabiiter ade. Inastabbing 

(stab'ing-li), adr. Ina 

manner; with intent to do a secret act 


maliciously. ae. Parker. 
Stabilify (sta-bil'i-f), v.t. To renderst 
fixed, or firm; to establish. ‘Render 


and sfabilify thankind.” Frowning. 
Stahiliment (sta-bil'i-ment),n. (L. atabili- 
sheniiacet, a ee to ao firm. See 
TABLE. c making firm; firm sup- 
port. (tare.} : 
They serve for stadiiment, propagation, and shade. 


7. 

Stabilitate t (sta-bil'l-tat), cr. To make 
étable; to establish. Dr. H. More. 

Stability (sta-bil'i-ti),n. [L. stabilitas, from 
stabilis, stable. See STABLE] 1. The state 
or quality of being stable or firm; stableness; 
firmness; strength to stand without bein 
moved or ove wn; a5, the stability 
an edifice or other erection; the stability of 
a system, the stability of a throne; the sta- 
bility of a constitution or government. — 
2 Steadiness or firmness of character; firm- 
ness of resolution or purpose; the qualities 
opposite to jickleness, irresoluftion, or in- 
con#fancy; as, a man of little stability or of 
unusual stability, —3.+ Fixedness, as op- 
poted to fluidity. ‘Since fuidness and ata- 

lity are contrary qualities" Boyle.—8yYxN, 

Steadiness, stubleness, constancy, immova- 
bility, firmness. Y 

Sta (stabil), a. [L. stabiliz, from ato, to 
stand, a widely-spread root, being also seen 
in E. stand (which seec).) 1. Firmly estab- 
lished; not be easily moved, shaken, or 
overthrown; firmly fixed or settled; as, a 
stable government; a stable structure. 

If the world be in the middle of the heart it will be 

often shaken . . . but God in it keeps it stadde, 


| Abp. Leighton, 

2 In physics, a term applied to that condi- 
tion of a body In which, if its equilibrium 
be disturbed, it is immediately restored, as 
in the case when the centre of gravity is 
below the point of mapper — Stable and 
unstable equilibrium. EQuILIpRiomM. — 
3%. Steady in purpose; constant; firm in 
Tesolution; not easily diverted from a pur- 
pose; not fickle or wavering; as, a stable 
man; a stable character. 
Ev'n the perfect angels were not sfabir, 
But hada fall more desperatethanwe, Sir‘? Dormirs, 
4. Abiding; durable; not satrece to be over- 
thrown or changed; as, this life is not atable. 
Syn. Fixed, established, immovable, steady, 
constant, abiding, strong. 

Stable? (sta‘bl), vt To fix; to establish. 


St i, 
Stable (sta’bl), nm. (L. atabulum, a standing- 
¢,a stage, a stable, from sto, to stand. 
e the adjective.) A building constracted 
for horses to lodge and feed in, and fur- 
nished with stalls, and proper contrivances 
to as their food, and necessary equip- 
ment 
If your hushand have seer enough, you'll jook 
he shall lack no barns, Shak. 
This is now the | lar use of the word 
but it hasbeen, and in America still is, used 
in a wider sense, equivalent to a honse, 
shed, or building for beasts generally to 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ong, sing; 


TH, then; th, thiu; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure —See KRY. 


STABLE 


lodge and feed in, as a cow-house or the 
like. 


And I will make Rabbah a sted for camels. 


ki. rv. 5. 
Stans (sta’bl), °.¢. pret. & pp. #tabled; ppr. 
To put or in a stable. 


Stable (sta’bl), vi To dwell or lodge in a 
stable; to dwell, as beasta; to kennel. 

Where | Late ect yor yor help'd 
hen Tbs reign'd, sea monsters Suton Pp 
Stable-boy (sta’bl-boi), mn =A boy waa at- 

tends atastable. Swift. 


Stable-man (sta'bl-man),n A man who 


Sev. in a stable; a groom; an ostler. 


tableness (sta'bi-nes),n The state or 
“quay of being stable; stability; as, (a) 
xedness and steadiness as regards position; 
firmness of position; strength to stand or 
remain unchanged; as, the stableness of O 
or of aaystem of lawa. (5) Steadiness; 


constancy; firmness of pu ; as, stiable- 

ness of character, of mind, of principles 

or 0 inions ‘Justice, verity, temperance, 
news. Shak, 


Stabler (sté‘bl-¢r),n A stable-keeper; one 
who stables horses. [Local] 
Stable-room (sta‘bl-rim), n. Room in a 
stable; room for stables. 
ponder pencali n. In old Eng. 
on of a man who is found 


Stable-stand 


at mg hy standin 
bow bent, ready to shoot at a deer, or with 
a long-bow; or standing close by a tree with 
hounds in a leash ready to slip. This 
one of the four presumptions that a man 
intends testing the king's deer, 

Stabling (sta’bl-ing), n 1. The act or prac- 
tice of keeping in astable.—2 A house, shed, 
or room for keeping horses; also, in a wider 
sense, o house, shed, or place of shelter for 
other bes beasts, ‘A stabling now for wolves.’ 


stabi | ay im) vré [0 Fr. estadlir, 

Mod. Fr. ¢tablir; from L s#ta- 
silie, ronal anything to stand firmly. Bee 
STABLE. | To settle in a state = 0 ipl 
nence; to make firm; to = to es 


His cov 
To David, stadfiré dbs ihe, the change] of Heaven. 


Stablishment | (stal/lish-ment), n, Estab- 


ti’bli), adv. i 
firmly; | ; steadily; as, a governmen 
stably settled. 


Ssabalasont (stab-i-li’shon), n. (L. stabu- 
latio. Bee STABLE, n.] 1. Act of housing 
a i A place or room for housing 


staccato as 
distaceare, to 

pod 46: Bee Seetenl In ene my os 

nected; separated; distinct: a direction to 

the notes of a in a crisp, 
etached, distinct, or pointed manner. t 

is generally indicated Baga dots oF: dashes 

placed over the notes, the dash implying 

the strongest or most marked nally a stac- 

cato or crispness. A certain amount of time 

ia subtracted from the nominal value of any 

note performed staccato, 

‘eee a apenial 1. Beer Tag form of 
r o8 r. [Sco 

stachys (sti‘kis), n ([Gr,, an ear of orn 

from the mode of flowering. } A 

/ sige belonging to the nat. order slate 
species are very numerous, They are 

herbs or undershrubs with entire or toothed 

leaves, and sessile or very shortly stalked 


(Tt, De: Se eee of rere 


purple, scarlet, yellow, or white flowers | 


arranged in whorls, They are widely dis- 
tribute through the temperate regions of 
the globe. Four species are British, and are 
known under the name of woundwort. The 
most beautiful jes of the 
ecorcined, a native of Chili and Peru. nit has 
large dark scarlet flowers an inch in length, 


tachytarpha, Stac: eta (stak-i- 
tiir'fa, stak-i-cur'fé-ta), n, 


(Gr. stachye, 
an ear of corn, and terp 
ite method of flowering.) A genus of uro- 
matic flowering planta, nat. order Verhe- 
nacem, natives, for the most part, of tropical 
or sub-tropical America S. jamaicensia is 
held in hich esteem in Brazil for ita medi- 
cinal qualities, and its leaves are used to 
adulterate tea. In Austria it is sold under 
the name of Brazilian tea. 
(stak), n [A Scandinavian word ; 

r), Sw. stack, Dan. stak, a stack, 
a pile of hay; Prov. G. stock, heustock, a 
stack, a hay-stack, From the same root as 

stake, stick, stock. ] 1. Corn in the sheaf, | 


Fite, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


in the forest with a cross-— 


In a stable manner; | 


us is S | 


ios, thick, from | 





nine, pin; 
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hay, pease, straw, &c., piled upin a circular 
y sect niae form coming to a point or 
ridge at the top, and thatched to protect it 
from the influence of the weather. —2 A 
pile of wood containing 106 cuble feet; also, 
a pile of poles or wood of indefinite quantity. 
mst eve was a stack of billets above « 
mans height ‘elie Bacon, 


3. Anumber of funnels or chimneys standing | 


together.—4. A single chimney or PAssage- 
way for smoke; the chimney or funnel 8 "7 
locomotive or steam-vessel.—5, A high roc 
detached ; 
rock rising out of the sea Sir W. Scott, 
—Stack af arma, 
rifles placed together with their breeches 
on the ground, and the bayonets crossing 
each other, so as to form a conical pile. 
Stack stak), vt. To bs or build into the 
form a stack: to make into a large pile; 
as, to stack hay or grain. —T'o # arma 
(milit ), to set up muskets, rifles, or carbines 
ther, with the bayonets crossing each 
other or united by means of ramrods or hooks 
attached to the upper band of the weapon, 
a aa to on ak ahs ee pile. P 
tackage (s n ay, grain, an 
the like, put up in stacks. [Rare.J—2 A tax 
on things stacked. 
Stack-borer (stak’bér-4r),n. An instrument 
for piercing stacks of hay, to admit air, 
vue sy ters hay has acquired a dangerous 
egree 
Stack -cover ‘tak’ ad n. A cloth or 
canyas covering for suspen ing over stacks 
during the time of their beine © uilt, to pro- 
tect them from rain. 
—— (staket),n. A stockade, Sir W. Scott. 
Stack-funnel (stak’fun-nel),n. A pyramidal 
open frame of wood in the centre of a stack. 
Ita object is to allow the air to circulate 
through the stack, and prevent the heating 
of the grain. See ‘STACK-STAND, 
(stak'gird), n A canvas 


Stack - guard 
covering for a hay or other stack; a stack- | 


cover. 
GQegrar EY (stak hous-i-i"sé-&), n. 
n honour of Mr. Stackhouse, a British 
nist.] A family of dicotyledonous poly- 
rar plants allied to Celastracem, con- 
sisting of about twenty species, all herba- 
ceous, with a perennial and often a wood 
stock, simple erect stems, alternate small 
narrow leaves, anid terminal racemes of 
small white or yellow flowers. With the 
exception of two, they are 
and are aphex no jal tere oF tt (atak't 
Stacking-ban £. i ng- 
band, stak’ing-belt),n. A band orrope used 
ae Wieating tiato thatch or straw upon a stack. 
in building stacks. 


waa or mage 
Stack-stand (stak’stand), A basement 


of timber or masonry, sometimes of iron, 
raised on props and placed in a stack-yard, 





Stack-stand with Stack: honed 
on which to build the stack. Its object Is is 


to. the lower part of the stack dry, and 
Pimps e tie oe . 1 in 
-yard (5 yiird ri. yard oF 1n- 
closure for stacks of ay < Ae 
‘drops eae eh nt. the ofl that 
“ath task, to drop, to 


of the ‘sweet spices which com- 
251 Ane holy incense of the ancient Jewa. 
wo kinds have been described, one the fresh 
of the am tree (Balsamodendron 
yrrha), mixed with water and squeezed 
out through a press; the other kind. the 
resin of the storax (Styrax ), mixed 
with wax and fat. ng xxx, 34. 
BStaddle (stad'l Peet (A. Sax, stathol, etathel, o 
foundation, a a, firm seat ; from root of 
_atead, steady, stand.] 1} A prop or support; 


note, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 



























































a columnar rock; s a etipatons | 


a Dumber of muskets or. 


all Australian, | 


stak’ing-staj), m. A scaf- | 


STAFF 





a staff; acrutch, Spenser,—2 The frame 
or support of a etack of hay or grain; a 
stack-stand.—3. A young or small tree left 
uncut when others are cut down. 
If you leave pour sfeddles too thick you shall never 
have clean underwood, bof shrubs and ea 
mE. 


4. In agri. one of the separate plots into 
which a cock of _ is shaken out fur the 


of dryin 
| ghaddie (tasty lh vf. 1. To leave the staddles 
in, a8 a woul when it is cut. Tusser.—2 To 


form into staddles, ns nay 

Staddle - roof (stad'l-rof), n. The roof or 
covering of a stack. 

— (stiid), ». A furlong; a stadium (which 


Stade (stad), n. Same as Sfaith. 
Stadium (sti‘li-um),n. [(L, from Gr. ata- 
dion.) 1. A Greek measure of 125 geometri- 
. or 625 Roman fect, equal to 606 
feet 9 inches English; consequently the 
Greek stadium was somewhat less than our 
It was the principal Greek mea- 
sure of length.—2 The course for foot-races 
at Olympia in Greece, which was exactly a 
stadium in length The name was also given 
to all other places throughout Greece 
wherever games were celebrated. — 3. In 
med the stage or period of a disease, espe- 
of an intermittent disease. 
et rey te n. Same as Staddle, 
stat‘héld-ér), n. [D. stadhon- 
a a city, and Aowder, holder.) For- 
merly, the chief magistrate of the United 
Provinces of Holland; or the governor or 
lieutenant-governor of a province. 
Stadtholderate, thold (stat'- 
hdld-ér-at, stat'hdld-¢r-ship), n. The office 
isa a stadtholder. 

Staff (staf), m. pl. Staves, Staffs (stavz, 
stafs), (in last two senses always the latter) 
[A. ste, a stick, a staff, cag a righ D. 

and LG. , a staff, a aceptre; Icel. sta/r, 
a staff, & post, a stick: G, stab, a staff. From 
same root as stab, and Skr. ‘stabh, afambaA, 
to make firm) 1. A stick carried in the 
hand for support; a walking-stick. Hence— 
2 A support; that which eae or upholds, 
The boy was the very sfa/fof my age, my very PeOw 
Thou trustest in the wal of this broken reed. 


Is, aauvi, 6. 

Bread is the staff of life. Sway, 
3. A stick used as a weapon; a club; acnd- 
gel; as, the stick used at quarter-s«taf. 
‘With forks and stares the felon to pursue.’ 
—i. A long at of ie eas Sok 
many Durposes; as, (a) a pole; a stake 

*The rampant bear chain'd to the ra 
staf." Shak. (b) The long haatic of an in- 
npr or Weapon, as the staf of a spear; 
the spear itself. 
There stuck ue pane in any English crest 

That is removed bya wafgfof France.  JSAas. 
Hence, to break a staff, to tilt; to combat with 
o Speer spear. ‘A puisny tilter, that . breaks 
his staf like a noble goose.’ Shak, (ce) A 
atraight-edge for bentig or truing a line or 
surface ; as, the proof staff used in testing 
the face of the stone in a grind-mill. ep ak In 

eurp, a graduated stick, used in leveilin 
See also CROSS-STAFF, JACOB'S-STAFF, (e) tl 
mie a Ame ‘given to several nieas- 
ng rules, (ff) Nawi, a light 
pole erec in different parte of a ship on 
oe to hoist anil display the colours; as, 
newn-stayf for laying the the ensign ; 


the flag tap f for dis the flag, and the 
jack-ataf for exten jack.— 5.t The 
round of a ladder 

by ladd I nde 
at one of Descending and ascen peri hed nine ee 


Cont 

6. In surg. a grooved steel instiument hav: 

ing a curvature, used to guide the knife or 

gorget through the urethra into the bladder 

opera of lithotomy.—T7. The name 

of several instruments formerly used in 

the sun's altitude at sen; as, the fore- 

staff, b ck-staf, cross-staf, &o. (See these 
terma).—S.+ A stanza; o stave. 

‘ls en 
Dryden. 


Cowley found out that no kind of 
for a heroic poem, as being all too lyri 
0. The five parallel lines, and the four spaces 





between them, on which notes and other 
musical characters are placed.—10. In arch. 
same as Audenture.—11. An ensign of au- 
thority; a badge of office; as, a constable's 


i, 8c. abune; _§, Be. fey. 


oi], pound; 


STAFF-ANGLE 





staf. ‘This #f'af, mine office-badge.' Shak. 
See PASTUORAL-STAFF, CROZIER. 
The E force 
Hath broke his 1Aay7, reaigeal bs aerial. 
Sean. 


12 [From afaf, as an nage of authority.) 
Mut a body of officers whose duties oder 
to an army or regiment a2 a whole, and who 


are not attached to particular subdivisions, | 


The staff of the British army includes the 


general officers commanding divisions, dis- | 


trict brigades, &c. ;—the officers of the quar- 
termaster-general's and the adjutant-gener- 
al's departments: called the (Feneral / 
—officers attached to commanding general 
officers as military secretaries and aides-de- 
es called the Personal Staff ;—officers 
employed in connection with civil de- 
partments at the war office; and those en- 
gaged in recruiting and garrison work. A 
regimental staff, consating ' of adjutant, 
quartermaster, paymaster, &c., is attached 
to each regiment.—13. A body of executive 
mom a f atl Pe necertpep ci ae 
he carrying out of its or a number 
of persons, considered as one body, intrusted 
with the execution of any undertaking; as, 
the editorial and repo g stay of a news- 
paper: the stag of the Geological Survey; a 
hospital staf, &c. 
The college stagfr have not yet broken w 
pci Macmilian's Mag. 
Staff-angle (staf'ang-g)), n. In plastering, 
a equare rod of week standing flush with 
the wall in each of its sides, ab the external 
angles he plastering, to prevent their being 


damaged. ; 

Staff-bead (stafbéad),n In arch, see ANGLE- 
BEAD. 

Staff-hole (stafhol), mn. In metal. a small 


hole in the puddling-furnace through which | 


the puddler heats his staff. Weal. 
Stafier (staf'i-r),.n. An attendant bearing 
asta, ‘Stafiers on foot." Hudibras, 
Staffisht is 


in silk-throwing. 


lo 
gt -Officer (etafof-fis-r),n. Milift.an officer | 


apron the stalf of an army or regiment. See 

TAFF. 

Stalff-: t (etaf'sir-jant), ». One of a 
a are clasa of non-commissioned officers 
belonging to the staff of a regiment, as the 
quartermaster-sergeant, armourer-sergeant, 
hospital-sergeant, &c. 

Staff-sling istafeling) n, A leathern sli 
fixed on to one end of a shaft about a ya 
in length. The slinger held it with both 
hands, and could hurl stones with great 
violence. It was subsequently employed to 
throw grenades, Chaucer. 

Staff-striker} (staf‘stri-kér), n <A sturdy 

far; @ vith 

Btaff-tree (staftre), » Celastrus, a genus 
of plants allied to the genera Euonymus 

and Cathe. The species are evergreen 

shruba and climbers, and are found in the 
temperate regions of tropical countries, ap- 


ng in greatest number in the Hima- | 


St: (stag), mn. [From the root of A. Sax. | 
at Icel. stiga, G, steigen, to mount; lit. | 
See STAIR.) The name, un- 
der slightly different forma, ia given to male | 


the mounter. 
animals of very different species; Icel steggr, 


a male fox, a sane. a drake, alao the male | 
animals; Sc. staig, a stallion; | 


of several wil 
O.E. stag, a castrated bull, a yo 
eock-turkey; sfaggard, a hart in its fourth 


year) 1. The male red-deer or a generic | 
name of the red-deer (Cereus elaphus); the 


male of the hind; a hart: sometimes applied 
particularly to a hart in its fifth year. The 
stag is a native of Europe and Northern 
Asia. In Britain it is now found wild on 

in the Highlands of Scotland. It is call 

the red-deer from the reddish-brown colour 
of the upper parts in summer, the colour in 
winter being rather grayish-brown. A full- 
sized stag with his antlers well-developed 
is a magnificent animal, standing about 
4feet ee at the shoulder, and having horns 
% feet in le (See ANTLER.) The females 
are quite hornless, and smaller, Theso 
animals feed on grass, buds, and you 

shoota uf trees, &c. In winter they associ- 
ateinberda (See cut DEER.) In America 


the stag is represented by the wapiti (C. | 


canadensis) —2, A colt.or filly; also, a romp- 
fing girl; a hoyden. [Provincial.]— 4. The 
male of the ox kind, castrated at such an 
age that he never gains the full size of a 
boll; a boll-stag. Called also in some parts 
of England and Scotland Bullwegg.—4 In 


th, Sc. loch; = g, go; 





ch, chain; J, job; 





ish), a. Stiff; harsh Ascham, | 
Staff-man (stafman),n <A workman em- | 


horse, 4 


h, Fr. ton: ng, sing; 
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commercial slang, (a) an outside irregular 
dealer in stocks, not a member of the ex- 
change. (+) A person who applies for the 
allotment of shares in a joint-stock com- 
pany, not because he wi to hold the 
shares, ght peppreanseesilegs = oA ve nay the 
allotment at a premium. he fails in this 
he forbears to pay the deposit, and the al- 

wpe arle tae sé ek 
stag), v.i In com. to act as a stag on 

the stock exchange. Sce STAG. 
Stag - beetle (stag’bé-tl), n A name of 
beetles of the genus Lucanus, a genus of 
lamellicorn coleopterous insects, fam. Lu- 
canidm The common stag-beetle ( Lucanws 
cervus) ia one of the la of British in- 
sects, distinguished by the enormous size 







ee 
ae 


=a at | ae hay 
ia ts 
“ rae 


a 
y 


Stag-beetle (Lacannes certs) 


of the horny and toothed mandibles in the 
males, and by the rather long elbowed an- 
tenn, which are terminated by a perfoli- 
ated club, and are composed of ten jointa, 
the first being very long. It is common in 
some localities in the neighbourhood of 
London, and is often 2 inches long, of a black 
colour. See LUCANID&. 


|~6“Stag-dance (stag’dans),n <A dance per- 
Send es only; a bull-dance. (United 


Stage (staj),n. (O.Fr estage, Mod. Fr. étage, | 
eer . @ story of a house, front | 


Pr. estatge, a ata 
a hypothetical L. form staticum, from sto, 
slatum, to stand (whence station, &o.)] 
Lt A floor or story of a house, Wieklyfe.— 
2. A floor or platform of any kind elevated 
above the ground or common surface, as for 
an exhibition of something to public view; 
as, a stage for a» mountebank; a stage for 
speakers in public ‘High on a sfage be 
p to the view." : 

We princes... , tin the sight and 
view of all the and alos Phd 


3. A floor elevated for the convenience of 

a scaffold; a staging; as, seamen use cooune 

stages, and oe suspended by the side o 
ing and 


a shi 
rais 


All the world’s a mayer, 


And all the men and women merely players. Shad, | 


Lo! where the sfagr, the poor degraded sfuye, 
Holds ics walged cavhs to a gaping age. 


a7 Me 
5. A place where anything is publicly exhib- 


ited; a field for action; the scene of any 
noted action or career: the spot where any 
remarkable affair occurs. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 

To this great sfage of fi &. 
6, A place of rest on a journey, or where a 
relay of horses is taken, or where a stage- 
coach changes horses; a station; 
we arrive at the next stage we will take 
some refreshment. Hence—7. The distance 
between two pee of rest on a road; as, a 
stage of 15 miles. ‘Performing the journey 
by easy stages.” Smiles. 

Brother, you err, ‘tis fifteen miles a day, 
His stage ia ten. fean, & Fi. 

8. A single step of a gradual process; de- 
emt vance; degree of progression elther 

increase or decrease, in rising or falling, 
or in any change of state; as, the several 
stages of a war; the stages of civilization or 
improvement; stages of growth in an animal 
or plant; stages of o disease, of decline or 
recovery. 


Beth eras is sulted only to a particular sfage in 
progress of society. , Ma S 


camday 
?. A coach or other carriage running regu- 
larly from one place to another tor the oon- 





| Stag-evil (s 


when | 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 





rs, ke, ; a stage-coach. 
I went in the six-penny magr. Swi. 
10. In arch, the part between one splayed 
projection and another in a Gothic buttress; 
also, the horizontal division of a window 
separated by transoma.—11 A wooden struc- 
ture on a beach to assist in landing: a land- 
ing-place at a quay or pier. It sometimes 
rises and subsides with the tide, or is lowered 
or raised to suit the varying height of water. 
12. In optics, the platform on which an ob- 
Fr is placed to be viewed by a microscope. 
4 (staj), vt To exhibit publicly, as in 
atheatre. SAak. 
Stage - box (staj’boks), n. A box ina the- 
atre close to the stage. Simmonds. 

Stage - carriage (staj‘kar-rij), m <A stage- 


co 

Stage -coach (staj‘kich), n. A coach that 
runs by s §; ora coach that runs regu- 
larly every or on stated days between 
two places, for the conveyance of rs. 

Stage -coachman (stéj’kéch-man), n A 
driver of a ste h. 


conc 
written or printed instruct 


veyance of passe 
‘A parcel sent by 


on (stj-di-rek’shon),m A 
on as to action 


or the like, which accompanies the text of 


aplay. ‘Like the barbarous monsters in 
the sfage-direction in King Lear." Thack- 


erdy. 
Stage -door (stéj’dér), m. The door givi 
access to the oo aa the parts wed 
in a theatre; the actors’ and workmen's 
entrance to a theatre. 
Stage - driver (staj'driv-ér), n. One who 
mtuce. ‘ef toehyret fekt ), Theatrical 
tage - effect ( stéj'ef- n Theat 
Sate effect produced artificially and de- 
— '¥- 
5 yt(staj'li), a. Pertaining toa per 
wayeer. © the theatre; theatrical er. 
‘autor. 
-m -man'fiij-4r), | I 
eae ck. cn ete Sevarice Vk ppiae: 
tlon and performance of o play, and who 
tes all matters behind the scenes. 


| Stage-play (ataj’plA), n. A theatrical enter- 


tainment; a play adapted for representation 
on the stage. 

The clause . a ire properly fi 
stage play which are of ona pctiass, ad cee con. 


Stage-player (stij'pli-ér), n. An actor on 
the stage; one whose occupation is to repre- 
sent characters on the stage. ‘ Stage-players 
or oer tail’ tery io eT 

Stager (= rn. 1. player. 3. Jonson. 
[Rare.]—2 One that has long acted on the 
stage of life; a person of experience, or of 
skill derived from long experience. 

One experienced sfager, that had baffled twenty 
traps and oe before, discovered the a 

Sir &. £Erteange. 
You will find most of the old stuyers still stationary 

there. Ser i, Sowet. 


a pages employed in drawing a stage- 


coach. 
Stagery ‘ér-i), n Exhibition on th 
onl : \elees of dager, oF scene-avcele 


nage-ssruok (staj’strok), a. Posiisen with 
a love for the stage; possessed by a passion 
for the drama; seized by a passionate desire 
to become an actor. 

*' 5 fool, Jack BD ‘ gaid Clere- 
ee ae a ee 
of the Mareatvect vjirake. esi at”. ett. 
é-vil),n. A disease in horses, 
tetanus or lock-jaw. 

; ERED (NG SAE n LA wagon 
for conveying goods and passengers, | 
stages, at regularly appointed times —3.t A 


stage-coach. 

eagesw (ataj’whis-pér), n. A loud 
whisper, as by an actor in a theatre, meant 
to be heard by those to whom It is not pro- 
fessedly addressed; an aside. 


This was conveyed in the tone in which ladies om- 
ally give admonitions to servants in company, that is 
to say, a low ong; but which, like pc 


from 1 pone emphasis, bs distinctly 

by ety ¥ preneat. —_ "Dickens. 
5 - t (stij’rit), » A dramatic 
a= ap 


y-wright. ‘* Your etagers and 
our é 
Stagey Cstaj‘i 


tatoo." B. Jonaon. 

a. Of or pertaining to the 
stage; resembling the manner of dramatic 
performers; then 


cal, in a depreciatory 

sense; aa, to have a very alagey manner. 

Staggard (stag’ird), nm. [From sfag.] <A 
stag four years old, 

§ (stag’ér), 0.4 [From old (and prov.) 
at ,to stagger, from rootol stake, comp. to 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 





STAGGER 


stick fast; O.D. ataggeren, Dan. dial. staggre, 
Bc. stacher, stacker, Ice). stakra, to stagger, 
to totter.) 1. To reel; to move to one aide 
and the other in standing or walking ; not 
to stand or walk with steadiness. 


Deep was the wound, he stagyrr'a with the blow. 
2. To fail; to cease to stand firm; to begin 


to give way. *The enemy staggers.” Addi- 
son. —i. To hesitate; to begin to doubt and 


waver in purpose; to become less confident 

or de ec 

_He (Abraham) rea not at the promise of 

Pad renee win beehive. Ram, lv, 20, 
ote (stag’ér),o.¢. 1. To cause to reel. Shak, 


lo cause to doult and waver; to make to 
Sasitetes to make less steady or confident ; 
to shock. ‘The question did at first so 
6 flag * Shak, ‘To stagger credibility.’ 


When a prince fails In honour and Juptive, it is 


enough to sfeggrr his people in their all 
Snr Rf! 


(stag’¢r), mn. 1. A sudden Swink or 


reer et the body, as if the person were about 


The individual... advanced with a motion that 
alternated between a reel and a sagen. ee 
i 
8. pl+ A sensation which causes reeling. 


Shak. —3. pl¢ Perplexity; bewilderment; 
confusion. 


a will throw thee from my care for ever 
Inte the nfaggrry, and the careless lapse 
Of youth and ignorance. Shak, 


ox A disease of horses and cattle attended 
h reeling or giddiness. In the horse it 


appears in two forms—mad or sleepy stag- 
gers and or stomach 4 ers; the for- 
mer of which arises from inflammation of 


the brain, the latter being due to acute in- 
digestion. 

Stagger-bush (stag’ér-bysh), m An Ameri- 
can plant, Andromeda meriana, growing 
in low sandy places near the coast, having 
large white nodding flowers ond leathery 
root It is said to be poisonous to sheep 

eat 

deeneminaty (stag’ér-ing-li), adv. In a 

ring or reeling manner; with hesita- 


tion or doubt, 
- Ewart (stag’ér-wért),n. Same as 
Stas-ho ay $e , nm <Al and 
powerful ound (- und used in hunting the 


stag or red-deer. 
Staging (etaj’ ing), 1..A temporary struc- 
posts and boards for support, as for 
building; scaffolding. —2 The business of 


Fanning ing, or the act of travel- 
g in Fret apron, 105 . 


gtagirite (staj’i-rit), mn. See STAGYRITE. 
stag’nan-si),n. (Seo STAGNANT. ] 
L The state being staguant or without 
a flow, or aes as in a floid; 
stagnation.—2. Anything stagnant; a 
ro lee * Stagnancies left by the a sta. 


stagnant (stag’nant), a. (L. etagnans, etag- 
nants, ppr. of stagnate. & 
STAGNATE ] L Pinot roe not run 
a current or stream; motionless; stan 
hence, sag A from want of ion: aa, 1 
ke or pond; stagnant blood in 
the veins,—2. Inert; inactive; sluggish; tor- 
pid; dull; not brisk; as, business is stag- 
nant. ‘The gloomy slumber of the stagnant 
soul” Johnson, 
For him a stagwanf life was not worth living. 


, ant-li), ade. Ina stag- 
nant or still, motionless, inactive manner. 
Reagnste (stag’ndt ), v7, gn & pp. stag- 

ppr. stagnating, (L. stagno, stagna- 
tum, to stagnate; & sth oleae et teat 
i ap low on a pool (whence stank and tank). ] 
L cease to run or flow; to be motion- 
lees: to have po current; as, water that 
stagnates in a pool or reservoir soon be- 
comes foul 

T atm fifty winters old; 

Hiood then mapwater and grows cold. Coffe. 
ay pare to he re or active; to become 
ull, quiet, or inactive; as, commerce - 
water; business stagnates, = 
Ready-witted tenderness . a io 


» ever epee 
vain lamentations while there is roam for hope. 
Sir WN", Saft. 


Stagnatet (stac'nit), a. Stagnant. ‘A 
stagnate mass of vapour.” Fows 
& tion ({ stag-na'shon ), n. t rhe con- 


dition of being stagnant; the cessation of 
flowing or circulation of a fluid; or the state 
of being without flow or circulation; the 
state of being motionless; as,the stagnation 


g Me, fot, Mall; mS, met, her; 





go 





pine, pin; 
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of the blood; the stagnation of water or nir; 
the stagnation of vapours.—2. The cessation | 
of action or of brisk action; the state of be- 
a dull; as, the stagnation of business, 


A spot of dull stagnaiion, without light 
Or Seer of movement, seem'd oc Femeiyroee, 


Stag-worm (stag’'wérm),n. An insect that 
shee to deer. ) 




































































Stahlian (stil. “an, A believer in or sup- 
rter of Stahlianism. 
tahlianiam, Stahliam (stiil'i-an-izm, stal’- 
izm), m. The doctrine of Stahl, a German 
ysician, who held the theory of a vital 
oree or anima residing in the pody, whose 
mere pete it directed. See alao PHLOGISTON. — 


Staid (stad), pret & pp. of stay. 
Staid (stad ns Serge ofa. to. mow] Sober; 
grave; steady; sedate; regular; not wild, 


volatile, and é " 7 fanciful as, @ staid 


elder! rsenses.' Shak. 
SStard winder wisdom." Angas 
The doctor, who was what is called o shofe’, dis- 


crect , ippeared somewhat a. to 
gratify our curiosity, T. Hook, 

Staidly (stad'li), adv. In astaid manner; 
calmly; soberly, 


Staidness (stéd'nes), mn. The state or qua- 
lity of being staid; sobriety; gravity; sedate- | 
ness; 8 ness; arity. ‘The staidnesa 
and sobriety of . Dryden, 

Btaig (stig),n. (SeeStrac.) A young horse | 
not w roken in for work or riding; a | 


Bi [Scotch.] 
tain ( atin), vf. [An abbrev. of divtain 
seach ;comp. «port, from digpert.] 1. To 
lour by the application of foreign mat- | 
ter: to make foul; to spot; as, to «tain the 
hand with dye; to stain clothes with vege- 
table juice. “An image like thyzelf, all statn'd | 
with gore.” Shak.—2 To colour, as wood, 
glass, or the like, by a chemical or other | 
process; to tinge with colours which chemi- | 
cally combine with, or which penetrate, the 
substance of; as, ti stain wood; to stain 
glass. ‘Turned - -up bedsteads ‘made of 
stained wood.’ Dickens.—8. To dye: to 
tinge with a different colour; as, to stain 
—4 To impress with figures or pat- 
terns in colours different from the ground; 
as, to #fain paper for hangings. —5. To soil 
or sully with guilt or infamy; to ; to 
bring reproach on; as, to stain the character: 
stained with guilt.—6.+ To darken; to dim; 
to obscure; to eclipse. 
She séatay the rig ¥ . 
pee meine of haere, FL 
Clouds and eclipses sfaun both moon and sun. 


Jak, 
7.t To deface; to ; to impair, as 
shape, beauty, excellence, or the like. ‘ And 
but he's something stained with grief." Shak. 
Pl corrupt ber manners, sfaiv her beauty. S4ak. 


& + To corrupt; to pervert; todeprave, Shak. 
—rH. To spot, blot, soil, dye, sully, dis- 
colour, dinereee, taint. 
Stain (stain), ». 1. A spot; discoloration from 
ppb aa matter; a8, 0 siain on A ent or 
—2 A natural spot of a col our differ- 
ant from the und, “Swift trouts, diver- 
sifled with crimson stains.’ Pope, 
Under her breast. . . lies a mole 
. You do remember J 
This stain upon hert Shak, 
af A slight taste or quality; a tincture; a 
nee. 
You have some stain of soldier in you; let me ask 
you a question. Sank, 
4. Taint of guilt or evil; tarnish; diagrace ; 
reproach; as, the stain of sin. ‘Some atain 
or blemish in a name of note.” Tennyson, 


Our apinic Ih without any blemish an 
dled er ee Mothdes 


6. Cause of reproach; shame; disgrace. 
Hereby I will lead her that is the praise and yet 


the stern of all womankind. Sur . Sidmey. 
By. Blot, spot, taint, pollution, sully, blem- 
ish, tarnish, disgrace, nfamy, ae. 

Stain (stin), v.i, To take stains: to become 
stained or soiled; to grow dim: to be ob- 
seured. ‘If virtue’s E will stain with 
any soil.” Shak. 


Stainand (astin’and), a. In her. a term ap- 
plied to the colours sanguine and tenné 
when used in the Sgures called abatements 
or marks of disgrac 

Stained (stand). p. and a. 1, Having astalin 
or stains; discoloured: spotted; dyed; blot- 
ted; tarnished,—2 Produced by staini of 
‘Wash aw thy country's «tained eer 
Shak,—Stained glags, glass painted wi 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; 
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tallic oxides or chlorides, ground up with 
proper fluxes, and fused into its surface at 
a moderate heat. Stained glass is employed 
in ornamenting the windows of churches ns 
well as of other public and private builil- 
ings. The colours produced are all trans- 
parent, and therefore can be viewed only by 
transmitted light. 

Stainer (stin‘ér), nm 1. One who s 
blots, or ishes.—2 A workman 
in staining: often used as the secon 
ment of a compound, asin paper-stainer. 

Stainless (atin les), a. 1. Free from stains 

oe apes ‘ Faultless ay th and stainless 
Sir P, Sidney.—2. Free from the re- 
Seas of guilt; free sien sin; immaculate. 
* A stainless wife." Tennyson. 
(stan'les-li), adv. In oa stainless 
manner; with freedom from stain, 

Stair (atar), n. [O.E. slayre, steyer, lit. that 
by which a person sfies or mounts (see STY); 
A. Sax. stager, from stigan, Icel. atiga, 
steigen, to ascend, to climb, whence also 
stile (on a fence), and the first part of stir- 
rup.] Originally, any succession of steps 
to mount by. ‘Cords made like a tackled 
etair." Shak, Now, usually a succession of 
steps nny Prt above the other arranged 
as a way between two points at different 
heights in a building, &c.; used often in 
plural in same sense, while the singular is 
alao employed to mean a single step. ‘A 


aie. 


winding staire.' Chaweer, ‘On the highest 
stayre of the honourable of woman- 
head." wer. ' Up etaire and down stairs." 


Shak, ‘ He the cork-screw stair." Tennyson, 
‘Up a flight of stairs into the hall" Tenny- 


OF 
The wfadrs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet. 
Send, 


Satan, now on the lower sfair 

That scaled by steps of gold to heaven rae. 
—FPair of stairs, a set or flicht of steps or 
stairs (see FAIR); more properly perhaps 
two fights. See extract. 

Jt is usual to divide the wadr, when the height of 
Pe 
net improperly be couidersd an indepen res preity 
Now, in the majority of stairs, theres was but one 

intermediate landing-place, and of course the whole 
ascent from floor to hoor was divided into two fights 
or stairs, and thus formed a pair of rfirs. 
i. #. Afarsa, 
—Flight of stairs, o succession of steps in a 
continuous line or from one landing to an- 
other. — Below stairs, in the basement or 
ae part of a house. — Up stairs, in the 
er part of a house, 

(stir’kiir-pet), nm <A carpet for 
covering stairs. 

Staircase (star'kis), n. The part of a build- 
ing which contains the stairs. Staircases are 
atraight or winding. The straight are called 
fliers or direct fliers.— Staircase shells, shella 


of the genus Solarium. 
Stair-foot (stirfyt), n. The bottom of a 
stair. Bacon, 


Stairhead (stirhed), n. The top of a stair- 


Stair-rod (stér’rod), n. A metallic rod for 
holding a stair-carpet to its place. 


Stair-wire (arn n. A staircase. Moore. 
a (stir’wir), mn. A stair-rod. 
Bt Stair-mirer made your eyes pane er 


staith ( atath), nm. [A. Sax. eferth, a shore, 
bank, a landing-place, station; Icel. stoth, a 
, astation, from root of stead, stand ) 
Anelevated wharf with a chute for shipping 


Graiftmmass (otath of England. } 
stath’man), a A man en 
in weighin me a shipping coals at a staith, 


Sratthw thwort (stith'wért), nm. Another name 


Stake (tak (staik), n [A. Sax. sfaca, L.G. stake, 
he genr Dan. stage; from the root of stick, 
stock.) 1 . A piece of wood or timber sharp- 
ened at one end and set in the ground, or 
prepared for setting, as a support to some- 
thing, as part of a fence, &o. Thus stakes 
are used to support vines, to support hedges, 
salmon neta, cc. 
Sha lackt out of es 
They pitched in the Hemet an; son ne 
gg! i never —— pot stor ry ee wore so fair 
A aypraniey. 
2 A sok tics. Seg war ese 
2 A pot 


Have you oot set mine honour at the siatr, 
And baited it with all the unmuczeled thon hts 
That tyrannous heart can think? z 


3. The post to which one condemned to die 
by fire was fastened; as, to suffer at the 


| stake, that is, to suffer death,often a martyr's 


ti, Sc. abune; = ¥, Sc. fey. 
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STALKING 





death, by burning. —4 That which is pledged 
or wagered; that which is laid down to 
abide the issue of a contest, to be gained 
by Se or lost hy defeat: aomeshiv 

ed. ‘Whose , em was empires, and 
whose stakes were thrones.” Byron. ‘One 
who had a stake in the county.” Dickens, 

The poe. was £9 contrived that one 


particular 
cast took up the whole ofal?, and when some others 
came up, pou laid down. af réutAnol, 


&. The state of being laid or pledged as a | 


wager; the atate of being put at hazard: pre- 
ceded by af; a4, his honour ia at stake. 
Hath any of you creat interest af rie Se in 2 distant 
neg wf the world! Flath he ventured a yood share of 
is fortune} Jp. of fier dory, 


6. A small anvil to straighten cold work, or | 
tocutand punchupon, Moron,—7, In ay. 


build i ing. ne in the regular ranges of planks 
on the bottom and sides of a ship reaching 
from the stem to the stern. Weale, 

Stake (stak), v.t pret. & pp. staked; ppr. 
staking. 1. Toset and plant like a stake; to 
fasten, support, or defend with stakes; na, 
to stake vines or other plants. 


T have a soul of lead 
So fader me to the ground |] cannot move. SAme, 


2 To mark the limits of by stakes: with out; 
as, to stake ont land; to stake oul a new 
road or the ground for a canal.—J. To wager; 
to pledge; to put hazard upon the issue of 
competition, or upon a future contingency. 
1 stuty yon lamb that near the fountain plays. 
Thas in oor conntry the (learest interests stonnias 
hare frequently been stated on the results of the re- 
searches of antiquaries, Macaulay. 


4 To pierce with astake. Spectator. 
Stake-fellow (stak'fel-l6), n. One tied or 


burned at the stake with another, Southey. | 


Stake-head (stik'hed), nu Inr eres 
q sstake with wouden pins to hoon the stran 


apart 
Stake-holder (stak’ldld-r), ». 1 One who 
hokis stakes, or with whom the bets are de- 
posited when a wager ia laid —2. In law, 


oné with whom a deposit is made by two or 


more who lay claim to it 

Stake-net (stak net), n. 
ego es saltwn, gerne Be a sheet of 
net-work stretche!] upon stakes fixed into 
the ground, generally in rivers or friths, 
where the sea eblia and flows, with contriv- 
ances for entangling and securing the fish. 

Staker,tri To stauger. Chaucer. 

Staktometer ter (stak-tom'et-r), mn. [Gr. efak- 
foa, falling by drops, and metron, & mea- 
sure.) Lit a drop measure. A glass tube 
having a bulb in the middle, and tapering 
to a fine orifice at one end, used for ascer- 
taining the number of drops in ne bulks 
of different Liquids Called also also Stalag- 
murine ber. 

Stalactic, Stalactical (sta-lak’tik, sta- as 
tik-al), a. [From sfalectite.) Pertainin 
stalactite; resembling a stalactite. * 
Sparry, stalactical sylstance,’ Derham. 

Stalactiform (sta-lak’ti-form), a. Having 
the form wf a stalactite; like stalactite; sta- 
lactical 

Stalactite (sta-Ink’tit),m [From Gr. efalak- 
tow, trickling or dropping, from stalassd or 
alalaz), to let fall drop by drop.) A maas of 





calcareous matter, usoally in a conical or | 
qjlindrical fourm. dare from the roofs of | 


carerns, and mced by the filtration of | 


A form of net for | 


Water containing particles of carbonate of 
lime through fissures and porea of rocks. 
Similar masses are frequently to be seen 
also depending from stone bridges or else- 
where. The water being evaporated leaves 
& dopoe’s of lime behind it, peg by the 

ued trickling of the water, ually 
increases in size. As some of water 
often drops to the floor also, a masa of the 
same kind is formed below, called a stalag- 
mite. See STALAGMITE. [The plural is + 
lar, sta-lak'tits, bul Byron warren ly 
uses sta- -téz 


| ] 
Stalactitest (sta-lak-ti'téz), n. A etalactite. 


Woolward. 

Stalactiti co Stalactitical (sta-Ink-tit’ik, 

sta-lak-titik-al), a. Having the form or 

cpaeee ter of stalactite; containing stalac- 

Stalactitiform (sta-lak-tit’l-form), a. Same 

Stalagmite( lag’ mit), Gr. stalagmo 
eta-lag'm n. (Gr. a, 

fed t m1 etalazo, soasin. See STA- 


the formation of the stalactite a simi 
upward growth takes place at the epot ver- 
cally below where the successive -! a 
water fall and evaporate. This someti 
forms continuous sheets over the marface, 
sometimes rises unto columns, which meet 
and blend with the stalactites above. See 


Stalagmitic ‘tical (sta-l it'ik, 
sta-lag-m 
sta-lag- yi -al), a. ene to or having 
the form of stalagmite 


tically (sta-le pn ser? i). adv. 
In the form or manner 


Stalagmometer (sta- roe Soe tar), mm 


Same a 


Staktometer 
Stalder + (atal’der), 7 n. [From stall, to setor | 


geniai ] ‘ saleing mig a Bet caska “yor 
talding ‘ing), counterfeit coin 
of the reign of Edward L., worth about 4 
manufactured abroad and surreptitiously 
introduced into England. 
Stale (atl [From same root as stall, 
the meaning being from standing long; 
comp. O<.D. efel, that remains standing 
quiet, ancient, See STALL, 1) 1L Vapid o: or 
tasteless from age; havin 
spirit, and flavour from being long kept; 
as, stale beer. ‘That stale, old, mouse- 


lost its life, | 


enten, dry cheese." Shak,—2. Not new; not | 


freshly made: as, stale bread, or that which 
has been bake! at least twenty-four hours 
& Having lost the life or graces of youth; | 


long past prime; decayed. 


is not known, 


4 Out of regard from use or long familiarity; 
trite; common; having lost ita novelty and 


A stele virgin sets up a shop in a place where she 
Spectator, | Static 


power of pleasing: musty; as, a stale remark 

‘A proverb never stale in ag rit 

Sha ‘Within a dull, stale, 

Shak. 

They reason and conclud 

Tr a comer hep = Pupge. 
Stale (stal),n [From STatz,a) 1 That 


which has become vapid and tasteless or is 
worn out by use, as old, vapid beer, beer 
kept until flat. Hence—2 + A prostitute. 


1 stand dishonoor'd that have gone about 
To bnk my dear friend to a commen ote, Sk. 


| Btale (stél), of. pret & pp. sfaled; ppr. 


atali To make rapid, aoe, cheap, or 
worthless; to destroy the lif e, beauty, or use 
of; to wear out 

Age cannot wither her, nor custem sfe/e 

Her jaiaiee Fariety. 

Stale (stal (0. Fr. extal, Mod. Fr. éfal, 
place, stal warkes, from O.H.G. etal, stall] | 
1.t Some 
allurement to draw others to any place or 

purpose; a bait; a decoy: a stool-pigeon: 
specifically, the form of a bird set up to 
oe a hawk or other bird of prey. Mir. for 


Mage. 
Soll as he went be crafty sfe/es did ley, S)pemeeer, 


A pretence of kindness is the universal sfs/- to all 
base projects. Dr. H. Mere. 


2 A stalking-horse. 
Dull, 4 T 
My male with aan elie #. Fouren. 
3. In chess-playing, stale-mate. ‘A stale at 


chess.’ Beene. — 2) 4, leghing-ayiem a | 
cule. 


dupe; an object of ridi 

IL sir, is it your will 

tom = rinks cf ine nein vikee wediest Shak, 
af Fiet BEAh 2) Uta, as of horses and 


Stale (til) ni [D. and G. m#allen, Dan. 
stalla, to make water, from 


g set or offered to view as an | 


O.FLG. etal, A. Sax. stall, a stable; or from 
O.Fr. estal, a standing still, eatoler, to come 
to a stand, the ultimate origin being the 
same.] To make water: to discharge urine, 
as horsesand cattle. Mwdibras, 


eral (atal), nm [A. Sax. afel, stefa, LG. and 
D. steel, G. stiel, a stalk, stock, handle, pro- 
babl the ded rout of etalk, ] A long handle; 
Stalely ( etal’ Gtr aie I ale man- 
8 ade, 1. In a stale 
ner.—2Zt Of old; of a long time. 
All your promised mountains 
And seas | am so sfa/ely acquainted with, 8, Fownen. 


Stale-mate (stil'mat),n. In chess-playing, 
the position of the king when stalled or set 
that la, when so situated that, though no 
in check, he cannot move without be 


| placed in check, there being no other av 


able move. In this case the game is drawn. 
Stale-mate (stél'mat), ¢.t. To subject to 
a stale-mate in chess; hence, to put in a 
corner; a Lent or bring to a stand; to per- 
Plex com to nonplis, "| stale. 
wnat Cock hint’ bomillan's fag. 
stdl'nes), n The state of being 
ati as, (a) vapi ness; the state of having 
lost the life or flavour; oldness; as, the 
staleness of beer or other liquors; the stale- 
ness of provisions. (6) The state of being 
out of regard; triteness; commonness; as, 
the stalences of an observation. 
Stalk (stgk), m [Probably from Dan. _ 
Icel stilkr, a and akin to E. sta 
handle, the vowel being modified by 
influence of the verb fo stalk or other 
words In last sense directly from thia 
verb.) 1. The stem or main axia of a 
plant; that part of a plant which rises im- 
mediately from the root, and which usnally 
supports the leaves, flowers, and fruit; aa, 
a stalk of wheat, rye, or cata; the stalks of 
hemp.—2 The pedicel of a flower, or the 
peduncle that supports the fructification 
of a plant, called flower-stalk.—3. The 
stem of a quill; anything rezembling the 
stalk o¢ stect of A plant: as, the stalk of 
aspoon; the sfalk of a tobacco-pipe, doc. — 
4. In arch, an ornament in the Corinthian 
capital which resembles the stalk of a 
omg and which is sometimes finted. 
it the volutes and helices — 
pt One, te snd Coren blscet ct 6 der 
& a beh, peowls Sake hep ox aie 
ud, s 5 or Ww 
"With neartitt ate atolk." Shak. ie 
The which with monstrous nia/é behind him stepe, 
Se Ee Ne ae eee ene 


stak), 2 vi [A Sax. n, to 


Le lalke, to stalk: 
ate gr Ae pend ecch ‘i 


eeting. Uienslly to 
walk in a stealthy manner. to form of 
word comp. talk (and tel), walk] L To 
walk Sri and encily: to walk in aaly or 


stealthy manner, 


Bertram 
Sfaiér close behind her like a witch's fiend, 
Pressing to be employed. 

2 To vbr he pce a Sethe horas, to pur- 
sue game by a and warily 
behind a cover. ed 

The crept under the shoulder of his a horse 
and ey Mist file. 
& To walk with high and prond Pacey ‘to 
walk in a lofty or dignified manner; to pace 
slowly: sometimes implying the affectation 
of dignity. 
With manly mien he ste/?'@ along the ground. Dryden. 

Then sfa/ting through the deep 
He fords the ocean. af ddiren. 


Stalk (stak), rf In sporting, to pursne 
stealthily; to pursue tokind a cover; to 
watch and follow warily for the purpose of 


As for shooting 
cruelty like 1a ater ts 
When a lon is very 
sight of an animal may 

Henge Lt 


ao man from behind 1 wall, it is 
deer, Sur t_ Sentt. 


, and ying jo wait, the 
him commence malh. 
Dr, Lemg stems. 
Stalked (stakt), a Having a stalk or etem. 
Stalker (stak‘ér), mn 1 One who stalka — 

of fishing-net. ‘i 


certal ta, 
which have the e es set af the end of foot- 
stalks of variable length. The lobster, 
nna anid are examples of this 


Stalking (stak’ing m In sporting, the act 
of appreaching ante softy peljes an tak- 
ing Brg | eae of the inequalities of the 
roens. &c, as in deer- 5 or os in 





ch,ehain; th, Sc loch; g,go; |, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


7H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; xh, azure. —See KEY. 


STALKING-HORSE 


-horae (stak’ ing-hors), m 1. A 
horse, or figure made like a horse, behind 
which a fowler conceals himself from the 
sight of the game which he is aiming to kill. 
Hence—2 Anything thrust forward , to 
conceal amore important object; a mask ; 
a pretence. 

H risy is the devil's rta/fing-Aerse under an af- 
fectation of cimolicity and religion. Sir A, £’£atrange. 

Stalklegs (stak'les), a. Having no stalk. 

Stalklet (stak’let), u In bot. a secondary 

dhatey (Gta ry petiolule; the stalk of a leaflet. 

tyk’i), a. Hard asa stalk; resem- 
bling a aati ‘At the top bears a great 
alalky head.’ Mortimer. 

Stall (stal), nm. (A, Sax. steall, stall, place, 
atation, stull, stable; eh stallr, a shelf or 
other support, a stall: dD. stal, G. stall, 
Dan. stald, o stall, o stable, fe. : O.HLG, 
stallan, G. stellen, to place. The ‘ultimate 
root is that of stand. ] 1.Thestand or place 
where a horse or an ox ia kept and fed; the 
division of a stable, or the apartment for 
one horse or ox; as, the stable contains eight 
or ten sfalle.—9. A stable; a place for horses 
or cattle. 

AE Last he found a oie! where onen stood. Drain. 
se A bench, form, or kind of table gh oer 
n air, where anything is exposed to 
(ature's coarser wares that lie on the walt 
eaaeed to the transient view of every com- 
mon eye.” Glanville.—4. A small house or 
shed, either in the open air or within a large 
ding, in which merchandise is exposed 
for sale, or in which an occupation is carried 
on; as, a butcher's stall.—5. A fixed seat 
inclosed, either wholly or partially, at the 





——=i a 
“= ~ a 


i, peer) a — 





Stalls, Higham Ferrers Church, Northamptonshire 


back and sides, in the choir or chancel of 
1] mr arg krn ae church, itlenit : “yr 
mostly approp some o 
such churches. — 6. The chief seat gh 
dais in adomestic hall. Lydgate.—7. A high- 
— seat in a theatre.—S. In mining, an 
ning made between pillars in the irec- 
baecat that the work is progressing or trans- 
borer bert The name given by garotters and 
— to the parties who walk he- 
ore foe stall) and behind (back-stall) the 
person who is to operate and his victim, so 
ia ce conceal the crime, make off with the 
booty, and otherwise assist the escape of 
the actnal robber. 

Stall (stal)v.t 1.To put intoa stall orstable, 
or to keep in a stall; as, to stall a horse. 
‘Where king Latinos then his oxen stall'd." 

Dryien.—2.+ To fix or fasten so as to pre- 
vent escape; to secure. 

When a3 thine eye hath chose the dame, 

And steffad the deer thar thou shouldst serike, 


&.1 To install; to place in an office with the 
customary formalities. 


And eee another a5 I see thee now, 
Deck'd in thy rights, as tho art sfad/‘a in mine. 


4 To pl 
to p be er HOCaSe OF 8 COTTAES. 
Burton.—5,+ To place and keep sec 
a in your breast." Shak—6.+ To 
‘ores 


That is not to be sfalfd by my report, 
This only must be told. Masringer 


7.To satiate; to fatten. [Provincial English.) 


e into mire, so as not to be able — 
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Stall (etal), vt Lt To live as in a stall: to 
+ inhabit, 


dwell; tc 
we could not staff together 
In the whole world. Shas, 
2 To kennel, as dogs. Johnson.—3. To be 
tired of eating, as cattle.—4 To be set fast, 
stallace (: tal’aj }, L The richt of t- 
sigl’ n. & of erec 
ing stalls in fairs, or rent paid for a stall, — 
2+ Laystall; dung; compost. 
Stallation { (stal-a’shon), nm. Installation. 
‘His stallation drew near." . Herbert. 
Stall-board (stal'bérd), n. One of a series 
of floors on to which soil or ore is pitched 
successively in excavating. 
Gpatlert (stal’ér), mn. A standard-bearer. 


Stall feed (stal'féd), v.¢. To feed and fatten 
in a stall or atable, or on dry fodder; as, to 
stall-feed an ox. 

5 gf (stal'ing), mn. Stabling. 

Hire us some fair chamber for the night, 
And staffing for the horses. Tennyson, 

Stallinger (s ger (stalin. jér), n. One who keeps 
AS 

Stalling- ‘lay ing-ken), a. A house for 
receiving aM goods. any (Old alang. } 

Stallion (stal‘yun), mn. [0.E stalon, stal- 
lant, 0. Fr. estalon (Mod. Fr. étalon), a stal- 
lion; It. stallone; from 0, H, G. stal, E. stall; 
lit. the horse kept in the atall. See STALL. ] 
A horse not castrated; an entire horse; a 
horse kept for breeding p purposes. 

styl'man), a A mau who keeps 


a stall 
The stadienan saw my father had (a strong fancy) 
for tha back toe manocot be bald his he upon it, 


Stall-reader (stql’réd-ér), n. One who reads 
books at the stall where they are sold. 
Cries the stad/-reader, * Bless us, what a word on 
A tithe page ts this!‘ Jifcdtons, 
Stalwart, Stalworth (stal'wért,stal'wérth), 
a. [0.E etalword, stallworth, from A. Sax. 
sielweorth, lit. worthy of place, from steel, 
stall, place, position; hence estimable, brave. 
See STALL] 1. Brave; bold; redoubted : 
oe “A stalwart tiller of the soil.’ Prof. 
Well by his ee might know 


He was a sta/werths knight, and ee. ae 
2 Tall and strong; large and strong in frame. 
(The spelling stalworth is now obsolete or 


obaolescent. 4 
om ted td stal’wérth),a, Same os Stalwart. 
papeeceg howe (stal’wért-nes), n. The state 
uality of being stalwart. 
alw ess (stal'wérth-nes), n. Same 
Stalwartniess 

Stambha (staml’ha), mn. See LAr. 

Stamen (sta'men), n. pl. Stamens (sta’menz) 
only in the fourth sense) or (in the other 
ree senses) Stamina (stam'i-na). ([L. sta- 

men, l. stamina, the warp of a web, a thread, 
the fibre of wood; Gr. aféméin, the warp 
of a web, from root afa, to stand.) 1. A 
thread, especially a thread of the warp; the 
warp in the ancient upright loom at which 
the weaver stood upri ht instead of sitting. 
2 [Probably only in the plural] The 
fixed, firm part of a body, which supports 
it or gives it its strength ond solidity: as 

the bones are the afamina of animal bodies: 
the ligneous parts of trees are the stamina 


i parts 
ee constitute their atrength. Heuce— | 


5. pl. Whatever constitutes the principal 
strength or support of anything; power of 
endurance ; staying power; long lasting 


strength or our: backbone; as, the sfa- 
mina of a constitution or of life; "the stamina | 
of a state. 


He succeeded to great captains who had sw 
the whole stamina and redapenict of the contest, ae 


De (aaeaney. 
The tea (in coffee-houses) is usually of the enn, 
its constitution is delicate, it wants riveting an 


vitality. Afrr, Riadatetl, 

4. Ln bof, the male organ of fructification in 

plants, formed principally of cellular tissue. 
It is situated im- 
mediately within 
the petals, and 


is composed, in 


ther, ge the 
pollen, of which 
the two latter 
are essential, the 
other not The 
stamens and pis- 
tile constitute 
the sexual or reproductive organs of planta. 





aa, Stamens, 


f, Stigma. 


Generally they both exist in the same | 


'+=Btament 





STAMMERING 


Bower, which is thus ‘said to be herina- 
phrodite or perfect, The number of ata- 
mens varies in different plants, from one to 
a hundred or more. With respect to their 
directions they ae hamed an, zed, 
reflexed, ng, asetndiy inate ; 
and their inaertions with de 5g ‘to “the ovary 
are sald to be A epigynous, or 
perigynoua, (See these term) It was on 
the number of stamens and their arrange- 
ments and relations, that Linneus founded 
the classes of his sexual system of plants. 
sta’men),n. See STAMIN. Chaucer. 
L (sti’'mend), a. Furnished with 


Same as Sta- 
NEM, 


Stamint (sta’min [O.Fr. estamine, Fr. 
étamine, alight k na of stuff, a bolting cloth, 
from O. Fr. estame, It. stame, yarn, worsted, 
from L. stamen, a fibre. See STAMEN, 
STAMMEL.) <A alight woollen stall; linsey- 
woolsey. Chaweer. 

Stamina (stam’i-na), n. Plural of stamen 

Bal see) 

Staminal (stam'i-nal), a. Pertaining to 
stamens or stnminn; consisting in stamens 
orstamina. Sa!lfour. 

Furnished with 


Staminate (stam'i-nit), a. 
slamens. 

Btaminate (stam‘i-nit), vt pret. & 
slaminated ; ppr. staminating. To en a 
with stamina. 

Stamineal (sta-min'é-al), a, 
TATE OU, 

Stamineous (sta-min’é-us), a. [L. stamin- 
eus, consisting of threads, from #¢tamen, a 
fibre.) 1. Consisting of stamens. —2. Possess- 
ing stamens.—&, Pertaining to the stamen 
or attached to it; as, a stamineous nectary, 

5S dium (sta-mi-nid' um), mn. pl Sta- 
minidia (sta-mi-nid'i-a) ([L stamen, sta- 
minia, astamen, and Gr. etdos, resemblance. | 
The antheridium, an organ in cryptogamic 


lanta ex uivalent to a stamen. 
Staminiferous (sta-mi-nif‘ér-us), @. [L. 


stamen, staminia, a stamen, and jfero, to 
bear.) ‘Bearing or having stamens,— <A #fa- 
miniferous flower is one which has stamens 
without a pistilL—A sfaminiferows nectary 


is one that has stamens growing on it. 
Stamin Staminodium (stam ‘in-dd, 
stam-i-né'di-um), mn, (L. stamen, and Gr. 


eidos, shape.) An abortive stamen, or an 
organ resembling an abortive stamen. 
Stammelt (stam’el), mn. (O.Fr. estamef, o 
coarse woollen cloth; evtame, a woollen 
stuff; from L. sfamen, a thread. See STa- 
MIN.] 1. A kind of woollen cloth, which 
seems to have been often of a red colour. 
Hence—®?. A coarse kind of red, inferiur to 
fine acarlet. #. Jongon. 
Stammiel t (stam’el), a. Of a reddish colour; 
pertaining to the cloth called stammel 
Aod see to yon pretty wench, Adam, who comes 
tripping throw +% them “4 with her milkpail She 


a stom w your favourite ante 
Sutherland, Site IF, . 


Stammer (stam’ér), oi [A freq, form from 
A, Sax. # 


a root stam; gor, stamer, Icel. 


Stamen 
stamens, 


Stamfortis| (stam-for'tis), n. 


Same aa Sta- 


stam, atamir, stammering, ing with 
difficulty; 0.E. stameren, sta rT, Lo stam- 
mer; Sc, stawimer, to stumble; LG. stam- 


mern, D. stameren, stamelen, G. stammeln, 
Icel. stamma, to stammer. Allied to 
sfumble.] To make involuntary breaks or 
pauses in speaking; to hesitate or falter in 
speaking; and hence, to spenk with stops 
and difficulty; to to stutter. ‘The new strong 
wine of love that made my tongue so sfam- 
mer and trip.’ Tennyson. 

Your hearers would rather you should be less cor- 


rect than perpecety ffamemering, which is one of 
the worst soleciams in rhetoric, Swit. 


Stammer (stam'ér), vt. To utter or pro- 
nounce with hesitation or imperfectly: fre- 
quently with out. *His Para lips faintly 
stamme»red oul a * No."* 

Stammer (stam'ér),n. Defective utterance: 
a stutter: as, to be troubled with a sftawi- 
mer. See STAMMERING. 

Stammerer (stam’ér-¢r), mn. One that stam- 
mers, stutters, or hesitates in speaking. 


Stammering ( stam’ér-ing), nm The act of 
stopping or hesitating in speaking; an affec- 


tion of the faculty + speech characterized 
by eegelar, Amperfect,or odie actions 
of the muscles concerned in articulation. 
It manifests itself in a difficnity in begin- 
ning the enunciation of words, especially 
such as begin with an explosive consonant, 
or in a spasmodic and for a time an incon- 
le reiteration of the aame syllable 

after the word is begun; this latter defect 





Fite, far, fat, fall; m6, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune;  Y¥, Sc. fey. 


STAMMERING 





being also called «fwitering. Stanmering ia 
always increased by emotional disturbance, 
and ié much mitigated, and often cured, by 
the patient acquiring confidence in himself, 
never attempting to speak ina hurry or 
when the chest is empty of air, or by read- 
ing measure: sentences slowly and with de- 
liberation 


Stammering (stam'‘ér-ing), a. Character- 


ized by spasmodic or defective speech; heal- , 


tating in speech; apt to stammer, stutter- 
ing. ‘Sftamucring tongues.” Dryden. ‘Stam- 
mening accents.” Dr Caind. 

Stammeringly (stam'ér-ing-li), adv, With 
stammering; with stops or hesitation in 
speaking 

Stamp (stamp), c.f [Icel stampa, Dan. 
sfampe, Sw. stampa, D. stampen, G. stamp- 
Jen, to stamp with the feet, nasalized forma 
from «fap, stem of D. sfappen, Icel. stappe, 
(7 slapfen, to step, to set down the feet, to 
stamp. Akin step. The Germanic word 
passed into the Romance languages: O.Fr. 
ratainper, Mod Fr. dtamper, It. alampare, 
Sp. eafampar) 1, To strike, beat, or press 
forcibly with the bottom of the foot, or by 
thrusting the fout downward. 

Loder my feet 1 starng thy cardinal’s hat. 35Aae. 
He frets, he fumes, he stares, he cftusngr the ground. 

Oryarn. 
® To impress with some mark or figure; to 
mark with a inipression; as, to stamp a 
plate with arins or initials. ‘Stamped coin." 
Shak, —3, Tu impress; to imprint; to fix 
deeply; as, to sfamp virtuous principles on 
the heart. ‘Wax... wherein is stamped 
the semblance of adevil’ Shak. 

Cel fas pireaeed! no original characters on our 
minds, wherein we tay read his being. Lacie, 

Sioues God's own game upon a lie just made, 

To turn a penny nthe wayoltade Comfrr. 
4 To coin; to mint; tomake current. Shak. 
5S. To affix a stamp (aa a postage or receipt 
slanip) to; aa, tovfarnpa letter or newspaper. 
6, Tou cut into various furms with a stamp. 
7 To erush by the downward action of a 
kind of pestle, as ore in a stamping-mill — 
To stainp ouwf, to extinguish, aa fire, by 
stamping with the fout on; hence, to extir- 
jute, aaa diseuse which bas broken ont in 
a herd of catUe, by destroying Ue auimal 
or animals affected: hence, to extirpate 
generally; to eradicate; to exterminate; to 
suppress. 

A capital thing were these proverbs and sayings 
for smismping ont what were called notions of ‘ up- 
pashaess in children, or hopes of having everything 
thei own way. IW, wae s. 

Stamp (stamp), v.i. To strike the fuot forci- 
bly downward. ‘A ramping fool to brag 
and stamp and swear.’ Shak. 

Stamp (stamp), n. 1. The act of stamping; 
as, a stamp of the foot. ‘And, at our stamp, 
here o'er and o'er one falls.’ Shak.—2 Any 
instrument for making impressions on other 
bodies; an engraved block, or the like, by 
which a mark may be delivered by pressure. 

‘Tis gold so pure, 

kt cannot bear the séumy without alloy. Dryden. 
3 A mark imprinted; an impression. ‘The 
rank ia bat the guinea stamp.’ Burne. 


That sacred name gives ornament and ce, 
And, like his stamp, makes basest me pass. 


Dryden. 
4 That which is marked; a thing stamped. 
‘Hanging a golden stamp about their necks.’ 
SAak.—5 ¢ (Fr. estampe.) A picture cut in 
wood or metal, or made by impresaion; an 
engraving; a plate. 

At Venice they put out very curious séasefs of the 
several edifices which are most famous for their 
beauty and magnificence. Addison, 
6. An official mark set upon things charge- 
able with some duty or tax shuwing that 
the iaty is paid; the impression of a pub- 
lic mark or seal made by the government 
or its officers upon paper or parchment 
whereon private deeds or other legal in- 
struments are written, fur the purposes of 


revenue; as, the s(amp upon a bond or in- - 


denture. Hence, pl. Stamps = Stamp-duties. 
See STAMP-DUTY.—7. A small piece of paper 
having a certain figure impressed by go- 
vernment, sold to the public to be attached 
to w= peper, letter, or document liable to 
duty, in order to show that such has been 
sald: as, & postage stainp; a receipt stamp. 
& Ap instrument for cutting out materials 
(as paper, leather, &c.) into various forms 
by a downward pressure.—9. A character or 
repatatiun, or bad, fixed on anything. 
persons h refiected u are of such a 
Bee Sts, Se ipieey: that Chey seem formed 
mtoa kind of diabolical society for the findmg out 
RE’ experiments in Vice. South. 
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10. Currency; Value derived from suffrage or 


attestation; authority. 

The common people ilo not judge of vice or virtue 
by morality or immorality, so much as by the wang 
that is Bet upon it by men of figure. 

Sir KR. LD Earrpe. 
lL Make; cast: form; character; as, a man 
of the same slamip, or of a different stamp, 
* A soldier of this season's #famp," Shak,— 
12. In wetal. a kind of hammer or pestle 
raised by steam or water power for crushing 
or beating ores to powder; anything like 
a pestle used for pounding or beating. 
Stamp-act (stamp'akt),n. An act for regu- 
lating the imposition of stamp-duties; espe- 


cially, an act passed by the British parlia- | 


ment in 1765, imposing a duty on all paper, 
vellum, and parchment used in the Ameri- 
can colonies, and declaring all writings on 
unstamped materials to be null and void, 
This act roused a general opposition in the 
colonies, and was one cause of the revolu- 
tion. 

Stamp -collector (stamp’kol-lek-tér), mn, 
1. A collector or receiver of stamp duties. — 
2 One who collects rare or foreign slamps 
as articles of curiosity or the like. 

Stamp -distributor (stamp'dis-tri-bit-¢r), 
nu. n official who issues or distributes 
government stamps. 

Stamp-duty (stamp'dii-ti), mn. <A tax or 
duty imposed on pieces of parchment or 
paper, on which many species of legal in- 
struments are written. Stamp-duties on 
legal instruments, such a8 conveyauces, 
deeds, legacies, &c., are chiefly secured by 
prohibiting the reception of them in evi- 
dence unless they bear the stamp required 
by the law. 


Stampede (stam-pél’), m. [Amer. Sp. es- 


tampida, a stampede ) A sudden fright seiz- | 
ing upon large bodies of cattle or horses, in | 


droves or encampments on the prairies, and 
causing them to run fur long distances; 
a sudden scattering of a herd of cattle or 
horses; hence, any sudden flight, as of an 
army, in consequence of a panic. 

The panic Aight of the Federals at Bull Kon, near 
the Potomac, U.S., in Boa, was a aarpoce 

firriver. 


Stampede (stam-péd), ri To take sudden 
flight, as if under the influence of panic 
terror. 

Stanipede (stam-péd’), v.¢. pret. & pp. staon- 
peded; ppr. stampeding. To cause to break 
ought. stampede; to cause to take to panic 


Horses on their first few days’ journey are easily 
stampeded, and will sometimes stray home again. 
Capt. Mayne Reid. 
Stampedo (stam-pé/d5), n. Same as Stam- 
de. ‘A sudden stampedo or rush of 
orses.’ W. Irving. ([Rare.) 

Stamper (stamp’ér), n. 1.One who stamps; 
as, a staimper in the post-office. —2. An in- 
strument for stamping; a stamp. 

Stamp -hammer (stam -mér) n A 
direct-acting hammer where the hammer- 
block is lifted vertically, either by cams or 
friction-rollers, or, as is more commonly the 
case, by steam or water pressure acting on 
a piston in a closed cylinder. Percy. 

Stamp - head (stamp’hed),n. The heavy 
metal block forming the head or lower end 
of a bar which is and let fall verti- 


cally, as in a stamping-mill 
Stamping - machine (stamp’ing-ma-shén), 
n. A machine for forming cles or im- 


pressions by stamping, as for manufacturing 
pans, kettles, spoons, forks, and other ar- 
ticles from sheet-metal, by means of blocks, 
dies, and a heavy hammer. 

Stam -mill (stamp’ing-mil), n. An en- 
gine by which ores are pounded by means 
of a stamp. 

Stamping-press (stamp‘ing-pres), n. Same 

as Stamping-machine. 

Stamp - (stamp’ndt), n In com.-a 
memorandum delivered by a shipper of 

to the searcher, which, when stamped 

y him, allows the goods to be sent off by 

lighter to the ship, and is the captain’s au- 

thority for receiv them on board. Sim- 
monds. 

Stamp - office (stamp’of-fis), n. An office 
where government stampe are issued, and 
stamp-duties and also taxes are received. 

Stance (stans), n. (From L sto, stare, to 
stand, through the French] A site; a sta- 
tion; an area for building; a position. 
(Scotch. } 

The boy .. . danced down from his sfance with a 
galbard sort of step. Six 18". Scott. 


Stanch (stansh), v.¢ [O. Fr. estancher, Mod. 


| Fr. ctancher, w stop from running, to stanch, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch: g. 90; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin: 


| 





supposed to be from a LL. stancare, for L. 
stagnarée, tomake or be stagnant. See STAG- 
NATE.] 1. To prevent the flow of, aa blood; 
to stop the flow of blood from, aa from o 
wound; to stop; to dry up, 
Iron of stone laid to the neck, doth manok the 
bleeding of the nose. fama. 
Then came the bermit owt anal bare him in, 
There aac’? his wound, cney ron. 
24 To quench, as fire or as thirst; to allay 
the craving of. ‘Covetise of men that may 
not be starched." Chaucer. ‘To stanch his 
thrust (thiret)." Gower. 
Btanch (stinsh), ci To stop, aa blood; to 
cease to flow. 
Immediately her issue of blood stonched. 


luke wil ga 
Stanch (stinsh),a. [From the above verb, 
the literal meaning being stopped, tight, 
aud, a8 applied to a ship, not leaky, See 
the verb.] (Written alao Staunch.|] 1.8trong 
and tight; not leaky; sound; firm; as, a 
stanch ship. ‘Stancher vessels, and more 
sunny days." Boyle.—2. Firm in principle; 
Steady; constant and zealuua; hearty; loyal; 
as, a gfanch republican; a ataneA friend or 
adherent. ‘A sfanch churchman.’ Addison. 

In politics | hear you're stanch. Prier, 

3.1 Close; secret; private. 
This is to be kept staat and carefully nee 


aA 
Stanchel (stan‘shel), 1. In arch. o stan- 
chion. 
Stancher (stiinsh’*r), ». One who or that 
which stanches or stops the flowing of blood. 
Stanchion (stan’shon), n. [O. Fr. estanson, 
estancon, from estance, that which sup- 
porta, from a L.L. form stantia, from L. sto, 
to stand.) 1.A prop orsupport; a post, pillar, 
beam, or the like, used for a support, a5 a 
piece of timber supporting one of the main 
parts of a reof.—2. In ship-fuilding, an up- 
right post or beam of different forma, used 
to support the deck, the yuarter-raila, the 
nettings, awnings, and the like. 


| Stanchion-gun (stan’shun-gun), n. A plvot- 


gun; a boat gun for wild-duck shooting. 

Stanchless (stansh‘les),a. Incapable of bel 
stanched or stopped; unquenchable; insati- 
able. ‘A sfanchiess avarice." Shak. 

Stanchness (staneh'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being stanch; as, (a) the state of 
peng strong, sound, firm, or not I . ‘To 
try the sfanchneszs of the phial.’ . (b) 
Firmness in principle; closeness of adher- 
ence. 

Stanck,{ Stank! (stangk), a. (0. Fr. estane, 
It. stanco, tired, wearied.} Exhausted; faint; 
weak; worn out; weary. Spenser. 

Stand (stand), v.i pret. & pp. stood; ppr. 
standing. (A. Sax. standan, pret. stéd, pp. 
standen, Icel. standa, O.H_G. standan, stan- 
tan, Goth. standan, D. staan, G. stehen; 
from a root common to the Indo-European 
languages, being seen also in L. sto, Gr. 
(hijstanai, Skr. stha. Stand is a nasalized 
form of a stem stad, and is akin to stead. 
Stall, still, stool, &c., are from the same root, 
and through the French and Latin come 
stage, state, station, stable, &c.} 1. To be sta- 
tionary or at rest in an erect or upright 

tion; to be set in an upright position; as, 
a) to rest on the feet in an erect position, 
as opposed to sitting, lying, or kneeling: 
said of men or beasts. ‘Stands he, sits he? 
or does he walk’ Shak. (b) To be on end; to 
continue upright; as, a beam stands on end. 
‘A field of standing corn.’ Drayton.—2. To 
be as regards position or situation; to oc- 
cupy a permanent place; to have its site or 
situation; to hold a place; to be si or 
located ; as, London stands on the Thames. 
‘Where thy nose stands.’ Shak. ‘Seeing 
those beads of sorrow stand in thine (eyes)’ 


" Stands Scotland where it did? Shak. 


3. To cease from progress; not to proceed; 
to come to a state of rest; to cease moving 
in any direction; to stop action or move- 
ment; to atop; to pause; to halt. 

1 will tell you who time ambiles withal, who time 
gallops withal, and who he stands still withal. Sted. 

I charge thee stand, 
Aad teil thy name. Dryden. 

4 To continue or remain without ruin or 
injury; to hold out inst or withstand 
tendencies to impair, injure, or decay; to 
be permanent; to last, to endure; to de. 
‘While England stands.’ Shak. ‘Our peace 
shal] stand as firm.’ Shak. ‘A living tem- 
ple, built by faith to stand.’ Milton.—5. To 
maintain one’s ground or tion; not to 
fall or fail; to be acquitted or saved. 
‘Readers by whose judgment I would stand 


w, wig; wh, whig; rh, azure. —See KEY. 
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orfall' Addison —6. To maintain a fixer 
firm, or steady attitude; to take up a fixe: 
tion, as of opposition, resistance, or de- 
ence. ‘And when they etand agninat you, 
may they full." Shak. 


The king granted the Jews which were in every 
city to gather themselves together, and to stoma for 
their life. Est. viii. 11. 


7. To persevere; to persist. 

Never stead in a lie when thoo art accused, but 
ask pardon and make amends, Fer. Taylor. 

* ay he ad h 
cpm srapeetr, saucng pen, che baeastae Pa 
iver. Swift. 
&. To be pertinacious, unyielding, or obsti- 
nate; to insist, as, not to stand on cere- 
monies. See also phrases below. 
Shamed the order of if. 
alge order of your going ib 

®. To be paras with regard to relative posi- 
tion, rank, or order. 

Among liquids endued with this quality of relaxing, 
warm water rhonda first, afl riniinct. 

Theal My la th ind it 
stuctied ol thet erdont er Gut pached charity 
which it teaches; let this therefore sand always 
chief. AP air, 
10. To be in a particular state or condition, 
to be; as, how stands the matter with you? 
I hope you will etand my friend. ‘Thus it 
stanas with me." Shak, ‘For my wife, I 
know not how it stands." Shak, 


1 rfand resigned and am prepared to 


11. To be consistent; to agree; as, it stands 


tw reason. See also phrases below. 


His faithful people, whatsoever they rightly ask, 
the same shall they receive, so far as may nana with 
the glory of God, and their own everlasting gov. 

auube r, 


Doubt me not; by heaven I will do nothing 
But what may wenwd with honour, Massager. 


12. To be in the place; to represent; to be 
equivalent. 


heir language being scan had no words init ta | 
Their language being scanty y dad rota 


tana for ath 
18. To become a candidate for an office or 


the like; as, he stood for the borough at last | 


election. "How many stand for consul- 
ships!’ Shak.—14 To hold a certain course, 
asaship; to be directed towards any local 
point; as, to #fand for the harbour. 

From the same parts of heaven his navy rfanalr, 


i, 
15. To measure, as from the feet to the 
head, or from bottom to top. ‘He stood four 
feet six inches and three quarters in his 
pag pipette Mabe a ata ara 20680 
ow; a8, a standing pool, * ack water 
of Pomptina ones Dryden,.—17. To he 
valid; to continue in force; to have effi- 
cacy; not to be void. ‘No conditions of our 

peace can stand.” Shak. 

God was not ignorant that the judges, whose sen- 
e in matters of controversy he ordained should 

aed, would be deceived. Hater, 
(Note. Stand with many adverbs receives 
the sense of motion as previous to coming 
to rest, or of a state caused by previous 
motion, and becomes equivalent to to step, 
to go, to come; aa, to stand aloof; to stand 
to stand aside; to atand back; to stand 


forth, and the like.])— To stand against, to | 


resiat; to oppose; as, one candidate stands 

inet another at an election.—To sfand by, 
(a), with by the adverb, (1) to be present 
without taking an active part; to be a spec- 
tator; to be near. 


Now M ‘s Curse is fallen upon our heads, 
Por sfonarng by when Richard sabbed ger 


4 ted 
pte be placed or left aside; to be ne- 
glected or disregarded. 

In the meantime we let the command sana by ne- 
glected, Dr. H, More. 
(») With by the preposition, (1) to support; 
to defend; to assist; not to desert. 

h 1 ould a hy him if 
eed Be Soe toed art pee a 
(2) To rest in; to repose on. 

(This reply standeth all by conjectures, IM Autyy/?. 
(3) Naut, to attend to and be prepared for 
action; thus to sfand ly a rope 
hold of it; to stand by the anchor, to pre- 
to let it go.—Tostand fast, to be fixed; 
be unshaken, unwavering, or immovable. 
My covenant shall stana_fost with him. 
Ps. lexxiz. of. 


—To stand for, (a) to espa the cause of; | 
imaintens; 


to side with; to m support; to 
defend. ‘Freedom we all efand Jor.” £. 
Jonson. 

I'll stand to-lay jor thee and me and Troy, Sat. 





to take | 


(lv) To represent; to take the place of. 
A face, a leg, a head steed fer the whole. SAad, 
My will shall rtanad_for law, Sak, 
(c) To offer one’s self as a candidate. 


I heard him swear, 
Were he to and or consul ne'er would be 
Appear i’ the market-place. Shak, 


| (d).Neut. todirect the course towards; ss,the 


enemy stood for the shore.—T'o stand from 
(naut.), todirect the course from.—T'o stand 
in, or stand in for, to direct a course toward 
land or a harbour.—To stand in Aand, to 
be conducive to one’s interest; to be ser- 
viceable or advantageous. — T'o stand off, (a) 
to keep ata distance. (6) Not to comply. 


Stari no more “of. 
Bot give thyself unto my sick desires. 8 =§ Sat, 
(ce) To keep at a distance in friendship or 
social intercourse; to forbear intimacy. 


Though nothing can be more honourable than an | 


acquaintance God, we stand eff from it. 
a tterbury. 
(d@) To appear prominent, to have relief. 

Picture is best when it stenaleté aff as if it were 
carved. Ifotton, 
—To stand of and on (naut.), to sail toward 
land and then from it—Tv stand or stand 
ead dir personal objects, the person being 

ly in the dative), to cost; aa, that coat 
stood him four pounds. 

These ware—T mean the Panic wars—could not 
have sfeed the human race a less than three millions 
of the species. Aube, 
—To stand on. (a) See To stand upon. (6) 
Nauti. to continue in the same course or 
tack.—To stand owt, (a) to project; to be 
 saeeratey g ‘Stood ot the breasts, the 

reasta of Helen.” Tennyson. 

Their eyes stond ont with lames. Ps. Iuzill. 7. 
(>) To persist In opposition or resistance ; 
nut to yleld or comply; not to give way or 


recede. 
His spirit is come in 
That 60 ffeod om? against the haly church. Shak. 
—To stand to, (a) to ply; to apply one’s 
self to. 
Shreve fo your tackles, mates, and myeich yest Oar. 


(6) To remain fixed in a purpose or upinion. 
I will sfama fo it, that this is his sense. 
(c) To abide by; to adhere, as to a contract, 
assertion, promise, d&c.; as, to stand fo an 
award; to stand to one’s word. (d) Not to 
yield; not to fly; to maintain the ground. 
Their lives and fortunes were pat in safety, whether 
they sfood fo it or ran away. Bacon, 
(e) To be consistent, or tally with; as, it 
stands to reason he could not have done so. 
—To stand together, to be consistent; to 
agree.—To stand to sea (nawt), to direct 
the course from land.—Tv stand wher, to 
undergo; to sustain —To stand wp, (2) to 
rise from sitting; to rise to one's feet; to 
assume an erect position. (5) To arise in 
order to gain notice. 
inst whom when the accusers sfoad wy, th 
h eon none accusation of such things ant aed 
feud. Acts aay, 12 
¢) To rise to make a claim or a declaration; 
rise in opposition, revolt, or the like. 
*We all sfand wp ngainst the spirit of 
Cesar.’ ‘Once we stood up about the corn." 
Shak. (d) To rise and stand on end; as, his 
hair stood up with fear.—To stand up 
against, to place one’s self In opposition to; 
to resist, 


He called into his civil porsuits the same energy 
which enabled him to send nf aperes! oo many 


agit 
years of constant, and, to but his own mind, hopeless | 
i #. 


defeat in the Held. demure. 


—To stand up for, to rise in defence of; to | 


defend; to justify; to support or attempt to 
aupport; as, to stand up for the adminis- 
tration.—To stand upon, (a)} to concern; to 
interest, 

Does it not ofned them , fo examine o 
what grounds they presume tte be a revelation Sm 
God! Lor 


(6) To value; to pride. 
We bighly esteem and stand’ much won oor birth, 


Riny. 
(c) To insist on; to attach a high value to; 
to make much of. "You stand wpon your 
honour!" * This fellow doth not stand wpoon 
points,’ Shak. (2) To depend on. ‘It stood 
upon the choice of friends." ‘Your fortune 
stood wpon the casket there.” Shak, —To 
stand with, to be consistent. 
Tt sfoed maith reason that they should be rewarded 
Sir J. Davies. 


Btand (stand), vt 1 To place or la an 


erect position; to set up. [Col 
*Andas concerning the nests and the drawers,’ said 








Sloppy, after measuring the handle qn his sleeve, 
and softly sAomainy the stick aside against the wall, 
‘why, it would be a real pleasure to me,” Mertersr, 

2 To endure; to sustain; to bear; os, I can- 
not stand the cold or the heat. Hence, to 
stand if, to be able to endure or bear 
something, or to maintain one’s ground or 
state; as, the expense is so great that we 
cannot stand if; she screamed so loud that 
he could not stand it, —8. To resist without 
yielding or receding; to withstand. 

He stood the furlous foe. 
4 To await; to suffer; to abide by. 


Hid him dishand his legions, .. . 
And sand the judgment of a Roman Le ee 
6. To be at the expense of; to pay for; aa, to 
stand treat. [Colloq.] 

Asked whether he would stand a bottle of cham- 
pagne for the company, he consented, J 4ackrray. 
—To stand one's grownd, to keep the ground 
or station one has taken; to maintain one's 
position, in a literal or figurative sense; as, 
an army stands its ground when it ia not 
compelled to retreat; a man stands his 
ground in an argument when he is able to 
maintain it, or is not refuted. 

Peasants and burghers, however brave, ore unable 
to Mond ther growed against veteran soldiers. 
—To stand fire, to remain while being shot 
at by an enemy without giving way.— To 
stand trial, to sustain the or examina- 
tion of a cause; not to give up without trial. 


Pape. 


Stand (stand), (From the verb.) 1. The 


state of standing; a cessation of progress, 
motion, or activity; a stop; a halt; as, to 
make a stand; to come to a afand, elther in 
walking or in any Re neh husiness. — 
2. A point or condition beyond which no 
further progress is made. 

Vice is at sfeaad, and at the highest flow, Droet'ris. 

The sea, since the memory of all ages, hath con- 
tinued at a sfana’, without considerable eo 

Lt s 
8. A state of hesitation, embarrassment, 
difficulty, or perplexity. 

A fool may so far imitate the mien of a wise man 
as at first to put a body at a stumd what to make of 
him. Sir KR. L'E strange. 
4. A place or post where one stands, or a 
place convenient for persona to remain for 
any purpose; a station; as, his stand wason 
the top of a hill —5, Rank; post; station, 
standing. (Rare.] 

Father, since your fortune did attain 
So high a word, [ mean not to descend. Darrir!. 
6. A halt made for the purpose of resisting 
an attack; the act of Opes a realsting ; 
as, the little party made a gallant sfand. 
We are come off 
Like Romans, neither foolish in our 5fawe'r, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Sha f, 
7. A young tree, usually reserved when th 
other trees are cut; also, a tree growing or 
standing upon its own root, in distinction 
from one produced from a scion set ina 
stock, either of the same or another kind of 
tree.—8. A small table or frame, on or in 
which articles may be tag for support; as,a 
candle stand; an umbrella stand; oron which 
feds easy be < ed for sale; a stall; as, a 
ruit stend,—9. In com, a weight of from 

1 cwt. to 3 cwt. of pitch.—10.A place or 
station in a town where carriages, cabs, and 
the like stand ready for hire.—11. The place 
Where a witness stands to testify in court. — 
12. An erection or raised platform for spec- 
tators at opa-ait gatherings, stich as horse- 
races, cricket matches, and the like.—13. A 
beer barrel standing on end. ‘This stand 
of ia blood shall be abroach, atilt.’ Bear. 
& FL—Stand of arma (milit.), a musket or 
rifle with its usual appendages, a5 a layonet, 
cartridge-box, &c,—SiN, A stop, halt, stay, 
rest, station, 1 age ts futerruption, obstruc- 
tion, perplexity, difficulty, embarrassment, 
hesitation, support, table, frame. 


Standage (stand’ij), a. In mining, a space 


for re nis winter in shafts. 

Standard s nd'drd),n. [From 0.Fr.estand- 
art ndart, Mod. Fr. étendard, It. efen- 
dardo, Sp. eatandarte, Pr. estandart, these 
forms, according to Littré, belng from the 
Teutonic verb to stand, the old standard 
being a pole or mast set up during a battle; 
according to Diez, Brachet, &c., from L. ex- 
tendere, to extend, to spread ont, to display. 
There is no doubt that in the Teutonic lan- 
guages the word was looked upon os con- 
nected with sfand, and several of the mean- 
ings in English (as 6 and § below) have 

nin way. Comp. also D. sfandaaril, 
M.ELG. stanthart, Mod.G. sfandarte.|] 1. lu 
its widest sense, o flag or ensign round which 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; tabe, tub, byil; 


oll, pound; ii,Sc.abune; = ¥, Sc. fey. 
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men rally, or under which they unite fora 
COMMOEn Purpose; a fag or carved symboli- 
cal figure, «c., erected on a long pole or 
stall, serving a5 a rallying-point or 
In a more strict sense the term is applied 
to a fag which bears the arms, device, or 


motto of the owner, long in proportion tu | 


its depth, tapering towards the fy, and, ex- 
cept wheu belonging tu princes of the blond- 
royal, slit at the end. e so-called British 
royal standard is more correctly a banner, 
being a synare flag,and having its whole fel 
covered solely by the national arma The 
cavalry standards are also, properly speak- 


ing, banners, and are of small aize, of a col-— 


our corresponding to the regimental facings, 
anil charged with the cipher, number, in- 
signia, and bonoure of the regiment. The 
infantry coaceapenning age are called col- 
ours.—%. That which is capable of satisfy- 
ing certain defined conditions fixed by the 


peoper authorities; especially that which Is | 


established by competent authority asa rule 
or measure of quantity; the original weight 
or measure sanctioned by yovernmenit, 
and committed to the keeping of a magis- 
trate, or deposited in some pullic place, to 
regulate, adjust, and try weights and mea- 
sures used| by particular persons in traffic; 
aa, by the waren of the House of Commons 
in 1634 the sfandards were destroyed; the 
imperial yard is the standard of lineal men- 
sure in Britain; the pound troy is the stan- 
dard of weight. See MEASURE, WEIUHT. — 


3. That which is established as a rule or | 


model, by the authurity of public opinion, or 
by respectable opinions, or by custom or gen- 
eral consent: that which serves as a teat or 
measure; as, writings which are admitted to 
be the standard of style and taste; to havea 


low standard by which to judge of morality. | 


*The court, which used to be the standart 
ow! propriety and correctness of speech.' 
Serif 


When people have brought right and wrong tn a 

ile térawurd, there follows an envinws malevolence, 
Sie &. £' Eafrange. 

A dispesition to preserve, and an ability to improve, 

taken together would be my rfangord of a states 
man. Burke, 

4 In einage, the proportion of weight of 

fine metal and alloy established by autho- 


rity. 

That precise weight and fineness, by law appro 
pridted to the pueces uf cach denomination, is culleil 
the siren ral, Locke, 
The atandarl of gold coins in Britain is 
at present 22 carats, that is, 22 parte of 
fine fold and 2 of alloy; and the aia 
should weigh 123274 grains troy. ‘he 
standard of silver coins is 11 ounces 2 dwts. 
of pore silver and 18 dwts. of alloy, makin 
tagether 1 Ib. troy; and the shilling should 
weigh 87272 grains. —5. In Aorf. w tree or 
shrub which stands singly, without being 
attached to any wall or support: alao, a 
shrub, as a rose, graftel on an upright stem, 
6 In ahip-budding, an inverted knee placed 
upon the deck instead of beneath it, with 
its vertical branch turned opward from that 
which lies horizontally. —7. In bot pe sper 
petal or banner of a papilionaceous corulla 
& In carp. any upright ina framing, as the 
quarters of partitions, the eof a door, 
and the like —@®¢t A candlestick of large 
size, standing on the ground, with branches 
for several lights. 


Standard (stand'ard), a. 1. Having a per- | 
manent quality; capnbleof satisfying certain | 


coniditiona fixed by competent authority ; 
fixed; settled: ns, a standard work; a stand- 
ard measure; standard weight, &c. 

In comely rank call) every merit forth: 

Imprint oo every act ts wundand wonh, rier. 
2 In hort, not trained on a wall, &c.; stand- 
ing by itself; as, a standard pear-tree; 
standard rosea. — Standard stars, a name 
given by astronomers to those stara which 
are best known and best adapted fur ob- 
servation. 
tandard-bearer (stand‘ird-bér-¢r), ». An 
officer of an army, company, or troup that 
bears a standard. 
And if my nfandard-teorer fall, as fall full well he 


Press Share ye see my white plume shine, amislst the 
ranks wi war, Afacamiay. 

Standardize (stand'ird-iz), vr. To bring 
up to or to recognize as a standard. 

Stand -crop (stand’krop), » A plant, the 
Croaswla sninor, 

Standelt (stanid’el), n. 
standing, Fuller.—2 In law, a young store 
oak-tree, twelve of which were to be left in 
every acre of wood at the felling thereof. 


e like. | 


Stane (stin),n A stone, 
Stane-raw, Staney-rag (stain’ro, stiin'i- 
1. A tree of long | 





Stander (stand‘ér), 7. 1. One who stands, — 
2 In the early church, one of the third or 
highest class of penitents. See CoNsts- 
TENTES. —i./ A tree that has stood long. 

Stander-by (stand'tr-bi),n. Owe that stands 
neir; one that is present; a mere spectator; 
a bystander. 

When a gentleman is disposed to ewear, it is not 
for any suaders-y to curtail his oaths. Shak. 


Stander-grass, Standard-grasa (stanil’- 
ér-gras, stand ’ard-gras),m, <A name given 
by the old botanista to some species of 
Orchis, as O. maacula. ) 
Stander-up (stanil'¢r-up), nm. One who takes 
ih shale. 


Stavderr-a for their country, aod for the libertics | 


ea) GE the subject Soumin. 


Standing ( atand’inz ), ?. and a. 1. Estab- 
lished, either by law or hy custom, &c.; con- 
tinttially existing; permaneut; not enc 
Tury; as, a standing army, that is, a regular 
army inconstant service, as distinct from the 
militin —2 Lasting; not transitory; not lia- 
ble to fade or vanish: as, a sfaading colour, 
8. Stagnant; not flowing; as, standing water. 
4. Fixed; not movable; as, a standing bed: 
distinguished from a ftrwckle bed.—5. Re- 
maining erect; not cut down; as, standing 
corn, — Standing orders, the ordera made 
by either house of parliament, or other 
deliberative assembly, reapecting the man- 
ner in which business shall be condocted 
in ik—Standing rigging (nawf.), the conl- 
age OF ropa which sustain the masts and 
remain fixe in their position. Such are 
the shrouds and stays 

Standing (stanil'ing).n 1. The act of stop- 

ing ur coming to a stand; the state of be- 
ing erect upon the feet; stand.—2 Continn- 
ance; duration wr existence; os, a custom of 
long standing.—3 Vossession of an office, 
character, or place. ‘A patron of long 
standing.’ Dryden. 

I wish your fortune had enabled you to have con- 
tinued longer in the university, ill you were of ten 
years’ sanding. Safe 
4. Station; place to stand in. 

1 will provide you wih a good stoning to see his 
entry. * : . = acon, 
5, Power to stand. 

J sink in deep mire, where there is no afuneting. 

~ I. Be 
6, Condition in society; relative position ; 
rank; reputation; as, a man of atanil- 
ing or of high standing among his frienda. 


Standish (stan'lish), m (Stand and dish.) | 


A case four pen and ink. 'A standish, stee 
and golden pen." Pope. 

sirected 

erected at a well or reservoir, into which 
water is forced b 
der to obtain a head pressure sufficient to 
convey it to a distance. —2 Also,a small pipe 
inserted into an opening in the water-main 
in a street. 

Stand-point (standpoint), m [A modern 
word probably based on G. standpuntt.)] A 
fixed point or station; 
a basis or fundamen- 
tal prinviple; oa poai- 
tlon from which 
things are viewed, 
and in relation to 
which they are com- 
pars anid judged; ns, 
1@ looked at every- 
thing from the stand- 
pont of a pliluso- 


pher. 
Stand-rest (stanil’- 
resi), «. A Kind of 


atowl which supports 
aperson behind while 
ee street inan 
upright sition ata 
lest his cotil ec. 

Stand-still (stand'’stil),n. Act of stopping; 
eee of rest: a stop: as, to come to a etand- 
etal, 

Stand-up (stand’up), a. In pygiliem, o 
term applied) to a fair buxing-match, where 
the combatants stand manfully to each 
uther, without sham or false falls; as, a {nir 
stand-up Sight. 

fit should be pitted... for a rfama-myp fight, . 
its bret friends would have most reason to deplore 
the inevitable results. 7 ies armupa per: 


(Scotch. ] 





Stand - rest. 


rag), m& [Scotch Perhaps=sfain-rag.) A 
fuliaceous lichen of the genus Parmelia (P. 
saratilis), used by Highland peasants ‘to 
make a wn dye for domestic purposes. 


ipe (stand’pip),», 1, A vertical pipe | 


mechanical means, in or- | 


Stannate (stan‘it), nm. 


| Stannotype (stan’d-tip), n. 





Called also Black Croftles, and in Shetland 
Serattyle. 

Stang (stang), nm. [A. Sax. steng, steng, a 
pole; D. ateny, slang, G. atange, stenge, : 
stang, lcel. stong, bar, beam, pole; from root 
of sting, stick) 1.¢ A pole, rod, or perch; a 
measure of land.—2 A long bar; a pole; a 
shaft. —Tu ride the afang, to be carried on a 
pele on men's shoulders, in derision: a pun- 

shment inflicted in former times on wife or 
hushand beaters and wae [Broviacia) 

Stang (stany), 1. Asting. (Scotch.) 

Btang (stang), 0.4 Tosting. [Scotch] 


Stang (atatig vi Tou shoot with pain. 


[ Local. 

Stang-ball (stang'bal),n. A projectile con- 
sisting of two half-lballs connected by a bar; 
a bar-shot. 

Stanhope lrg p),m A light two-wheeled 
earriage without top: so called from the 
gentleman Stanhope, lor whom it was con- 
trived. 

The vehicle was not actually a gig, neither was it 
ao ota dlte. Dickens. 


Stanhope - lens (stan'hdp-lenz), n. A lens 
of small dinmeter with two convex faces of 
iifferent radii, and iuclosed in a metallic 
tube. 

Stanhope-press (stan‘hdp-pres), n. (After 
the inventor, the Earl of Stanhope.) A kind 
of printing-press. 

Staniel (stan'yel), mn. Sameas Stannel. 

Stanielry (stan'yel-ri), m. The act or prac- 

tice of Lawking with staniels; ignoble fal- 


conry. 

Stanium (sti'ni-um), . A strong cloth of 
a superior quality worn during the Anglo- 
Norman period. Also called Starm/fortis. 

Btank,t a. See STANCK. 

Stank (stanck), ri. [Sw. stanka, to sigh.) 
Tosigh. [Vrevinecial,] 

Stank (stangk), old pret. of stink, Stunk is 
now used. 

Stank (stanck), mn. [O. Fr. estang, Pr estane, 
It. sfagno, from L. afagnum, a piece of stand- 
ing water, a pool. See STAGNATE.) A pool; 

a. pond; a ditch. pence I. re 
tannary (stan‘a-ri), a. [L. stannum, tin. 
See STANNUM.] Kelating to the tin-works; 
as, the stanneary courts in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, for the administration of justice 
aniong those connected with the tin-mines. 

nn (stan‘a-ri), a, [See the adjective. } 
A tin-mine; tin-works. The term is now 
used as including Wy one general designa- 
tion the tin-mines within a particular dis- 
trict, the tinners employed in working them, 
and the customs and privileges attached to 
the mines and to those employed in them. 
The great stannaries of England are those 
of Devon and Cornwall. 

[L. stannum, tin. 

See STANSARY, a.) A salt of stannic acld. 


Stannel (etan’el), mn. (Probably a corruption 


af stand-gale, which name the bird has from 
its habit of sustaining itself in one position, 
always with its head to the wind, bya rapid 
motion of its wings. From this peculiarity 
it has its synonym trind-hover.}) The kes- 
trel, aspecies of hawk, called also Stone-gall. 
Written also Staniel, Stanyel, Stannyel. See 
KESTREL. 

Stannic(atan'ik),a ([L. stannum,tin.} Per- 
taining to tin; procured from tin; as, the 
sfannic acid (Sn Hig.) a hydrate obtained 
from stannousoxide, which unites with bases 
to form the salta called «tannates. 

Stanniferous(stan-if'ér-us),a, (L. stannum, 
ie and fero, [bear,)] Containing or affording 

fi. 


(stan’in), n. [L. stannum, tin.) 


Stannine 
A brittle, steel-cray or iron-black ore of tin, 


of metallic Instre, consisting of tin and sul- 
plur, with some copper and iron, and gener- 
ally zine, foun! in Cornwall; tin pyrites. 
Called alao from ite colour Bell-metal Ore. 
(L stanneum, 
tin, and Gr. typos, impression.) In photog. a 
picture taken on a tin plate. 


Stannous (ene a, Of, or pertaining to, 


or containing Un; as, efannous oxide, or 
protoxide of tin (Sn 0). 

Stannum(stan'um),n. {Originally stagnum, 
a mixture of silver and lead. This word was 
probably influenced in Its ultimate form 
(stannwin) and sense of tin (which it assumed 
about the fourth century) by the Cornish 
word sfaen, tin] Tin. 


Biaunyel | (stan'yel), = Same as Stannel. 
Stant.! ! 

Stantient | (stan'shent), n. 
Btantion (etan'shun), nm 
Btanza (stan'za), n- 


For Standeth. Chaucer. 

A stanchion. 
Same as Slemaon. 
[It , a stanza; properly 
an alude, a lodging, astop, a stanza, from L. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


STANZAIC 


stans, stantis, ppr. of sto, tostand. Thestanza | Staphylinus (staf-i-li'nus), m. <A genus 


has its name from its being, as it were, a com- 
plete period at the end of which a stop or 
pause in the versification is made.) 1. In 


poetry, a number of lines or verses connected | 
with each other, and properly ending inafull | 


point or pause; a part of a poem containin 

every variation of measure fn that poem. N 
stanza presents in metre, rhymes, and the 
number of its lines a combination which re- 


peata itself several times in the course of the | 
same poem. Astanzais variously termed ter- | 


zina, quartetto, sestina, oftava, &c., accord- 
id as it consists of three, four, aix, or eight 
nes. 


Horace confines himself to one sort of verse or 
fives if every ole, DOrpairn, 
2. Inarch. an apartment or divisioninabuild- 
ing; a room or chamber. 


Wo (stan-2i'ik), a. Consisting of or re- | 


lating to stanzas; arranged as a stanza. 
+ Stanzoft (stanz, stan’zo), nm. A 


Stapedial (sta pé'di-al) [See bel 
sta- al), a. ee below, 
Stirrup-shaped; as, the stapedial bones “ 
the ear. 

Seapedius (sta-pé'di-us),n. [From L. stapes, 
astirrup.} A smal! muscle of the internal 


ear inserted into the neck of the stapes or | 


stirrup, which it draws obliquely upwards. 
Stapelia (sta-pé'li-n n. (Named by Linnwnus 
after Boderus Stapel, a physician of Amster- 
dam, and commentator on Theophrastus. | 
An extensive and curious genus of plants, 
nat. order Asclepiadaces, or milk-weeds. 
Moat of the species are natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope. They are succulent plants, 
without leaves, frequently covered over with 


| Staphylosis (staf-i-ld‘sis), n. 
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ie pag TS 
eat. e type oa @ Tramily iy- 
linids: ; the 
rove - beetles. 
The species are 
usually found 
under dead 
leaves, stones, 
gang. Se. The 
5. iw, coni- 
mon in this 
country, lina 
received the 
name of the 
cock-iail beetle 
or devil’ scoach- 
horse. It is of 
a dead black,thickly punctured,and covered 
with short hairs. 
Staphyloma (staf-i-]i’ma), n. [Gr. sta- 
yl@,agrape.] A name given to different 
tumours of the anterior surface of the globe 
re eye. Dunglison. Called also Staphy- 


Staphyloplastic (staf'il-d-plas"tik), a. Of 
or relating to rey as 
Staphyloplasty (ataf‘ll-d-plas-ti), n. (Gr. 
staphylé, the uvula, and plas’, to form] 
In surg. the operation for replacing the soft 
palate when it has been lost. 
Staphyloraphy (staf-i-lor’a-fl), m (Gr. #te- 
phylé, the uvula, and rap/¢, a suture, from 
raptd, to join by sewing.) In awry. the oper- 
ation of uniting a cleft palate. 
Bame as Sta- 





Staphyiianws ofens (Fetid 
Mave beetle], 


ylome, 


dark tubercles, giving them avery groteaqne | 


appearance. In most instances the flowers 
hing off a very unpleasant odour, like that 





q 


ger (sta'pl), 1. 


of rotten flesh, insomuch that the name of | 


earrion-lower has been given to some of 
these plants. They are, neverthel 
vated on account of their singular and beau- 
tifa) flowers. 


gs (sta'péz),n. (L., a stirrup.) In anat. 


culti- | 


the innermost of the small bones of the ear: | 


60 called from its form resembling a stirrup. 
Staphisagria (staf-i-sA'gri-a), mn. (L. and Gr. 
slaphis, stavesacre, and Gr. agria, fem. of 
aire wild.] Stavesacre (Delphinium Sta- 


anti 2 
taphyle (staf‘i-lé),n. (Gr. sospnges, Baan 
of grapes.] In anat. the uvula. 
Staphylea (staf-i-léa), ». [From Gr. ata- 
phyl4, a bunch, the flowers and fruits being 
disposed in clusters. The Greek name was 
staphylodendron.) Blodder-nut, a genus of 
Plants, group Staphyleacem. The species, 
which are few, are dispersed over the tem- 
‘eo regions of the worthern hemisphere. 
. Piunafa, or common bladder-nut, is a 
th 
sometimes cultivated inshrubberiea. It has 
pianete leaves, white pendulous racemuse 
jowers, anil large inflated capsules The 
wood is used for various kinds of turning. 
Staphyleaces (sta-fil'é-a"sé-¢),n.pl. A amall 
up of plants belonging to the nat. order 
pindaces, The species are shrubs, with 
caposiie pinnate leaves, and small white 
stipulate flowers, arranged in panicles or 
racemes. There are only three genera be- 
longing to the group, which inhabit the 
warmer and temperate | of the earth. 
Only one species is found in Europe, the Sia- 
phylea pinnata, The seeds of all contain a 


mild oll, which may be exp 
Staphyline (staf‘i-lin), a (Gr. staphyla, a 
In wineral. ha the 


bunch of grapes.) 

form of a Fanon uf grapes; botryoidal, 

ivl (staf-j-lin'i-1@),a.pl. A family 
of coleopterous insects, of which the genus 
Staphylinus is the type. 


Pate, far, fat, fall; 


ve of central and eastern Europe, and is — 


mé, met, her; ; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 


taphylotome (staf‘il-o-tim), n. [See STa- 
PHYLOTOMY.)] In #terg.a knife for operating 
upon the uvula or te. 
Staphyl (staf-j-lot’o-mi)}, n. (Gr. #ta- 
phylé, the uvula, and tomd, a cutting, from 
temnd, to cut.) In surg. amputation of the 


uvula “Gia L 
[A. . Stapel, a prop, 

restle, also a step; D. sfapel, a stem, su 
port, the stocks for a ship, heap, staple; 
stapel, a post, Prop, stocks, heap, emporium; 
80 also Sw, stapel, Dan. stabel. The root is 
that of stamp and ye + The development 
of meanings, that which stands or rests 
firmly, prop, support, heap, warea heaped 
up or accumulated, &c., does not present 
much difficulty. In someof the above mean- 

it reaembles afock; comp. the stocks of 
a ship, a stock of goods. In meaning 6 it 
may e rather from stop; rien A stopple. | 
L According to old usage, a settled mart or 
market; an emporium; a town where cer- 
tain commodities are chiefly taken for sale. 
In England, capo the king's staple was 
established in certain porta or towns, and 
certain 
being firat brought to these porta to be rated 
and charged with the duty payable to the 
king or public, The principal commodities 
on which customs were levied were wool, 
skins, and Jeather, and these were originally 
the staple commoiities. 


Broges ... was the great stag/r for both Mediter- 
ranean and northern snechen 4 Hallam, 


Senne 2 1ie pracipal cranny grown or | 


manufactured ina country, district, or town, 
either forexportation or home consumption, 
that is, ype 

e 


was sold at a 4 or mart; as, cotton is the 
staple of several of the southern states of | 
America, 


As I told you before, the whale is the rtafde of this | 
ishanel. Marryar. 


3. The principal element of or ingredient in 
anything; the chief constituent; the chief 
item; as, politics were the staple of his con- 
cs faults, which are th 
6 bas ted ve E is, wh the fo gir 
of his bad side. sabe wee 
4. The material or substance of anything; raw 
or unmantfactored material —5, The thread 
or pile of wool, cotton, or flax; as, wool of a 
coarse staple or a finestaple; cotton of ashort 
staple, long staple, fine staple, &c.—6. A loo 
of jron, or a bar or wire bent and formed with 
two points to be driven into wood to hold a 
hook, pin, bolt, dc, * wey staples, and cor- 
responsive and fulfilling bolts." Shak.—7. In 
coal-mining, a amall underground pit sunk 
from the workings on an upper seam to those 
of a lower one for the purpose of promot- 
ing ventilation. Tomlineon.—8.+ A district 
ted toan abbey. Camden.—Staple af 
at 4 the particular nature and quality of 


Staple (sti’pl), a. 1. Pertaining to or bei 
amart or staple for commodities; as, a eta 


tibe, tub, byll; 


| Stapler (sté'pl-ér), n. 


goods could not be exported without | 


the merchandise which | 


| ytak,—Prols-ster, 


STAR 


town.—2Z Mainly occupying conimefcial en- 
terprise; established in commerce; asa staple 

rade.— 3. According to the lawa of com- 
merce; marketable; fittobesold, * Willtake 
off their ware at their own rates, and trouble 
not themselves to examine whether it be sta- 
pleorno.’ Swift. (Rare. }—4. Chief; principal: 
regularly produced or made for market; as, 
staple commoditiea. 

Staple (sta'pl), wt. pret. & pp. stapled; 
ppr. stapling. To sort or adjust the different 
staples of, as wool. 

1, A dealer in staple 
commodities, ‘The staplers of Hamburgh.’ 
Howell.—2. One employed in assorting wool 
according to its ataple. 

Star (stir), n. [A word common to all the 
Indo-European languages. A. Sax. steorra, 
Sc. starn, Icel stiarna, Goth. sfairno, D. 
ster, O<.D. sterne, G. stern; eng, L. stella 
(for sterula, also astrum), Gr. axtér, Armor. 
and Corn. ateren, Per. satarah, Skr, Grd (for 
sldrd), Vedic Skr. tri, pl starag—atar, Pro- 
bably from root of E. strew, Skr. stri, to 
strew, from the heavenly bodies scattering or 
sprinkling light.] 1. Ina popular sense, any 
celestial y whatever except the sun anid 
moon; but, in astron. the term is usually re- 
stricted to one of those self-shining boulies 
constituted like the aun, situated at im- 
mense distances from us, and doubtless, like 
our sun, the centres of systems similar to our 
own. Stars are distinguished from planets 
by remaining apparently immovable with 
respect to one another, and hence they were 
called fzed stara, although their fixity has 
been disproved in numerous cases, and is no 
longer believed in regard toany. The prin- 
cipal points which form the subjects of as- 
tronomical inquiries r ing the stars are 
thelrapparentand relative magnitodes, their 
distribution, their number, their distances, 
motions, and nature. In order to distinguish 
the stars one from another the ancients di- 
vided the heavensinto different spaces called 
constellations, which they sup i to be 
occupied by the figures of animals and other 
objects, as a lion, a bear, n man, a lyre, &e. 
(SeeCONSTELLATION.) Thestarsare divided, 
according to their brightness, into stars of 
the first, second, third, &c., magnitudes; but 
no magnitude, in the proper sense of the 
word, has yet been observed in any star. All 
the stars beyond the sixth or seventh magni- 
tude are called telescopic stars, as they cannot 
be seen without the aid of the lelescope. 
The Jone of magnitude among the tele- 

uc stars are continued by astronomers 
from the elghth down to the sixteenth. 
The stars are very irregularly distributed 
over the celestial aphere. In some regions 
scarcely n star is to be seen, while in others 
they seem crowded together, especially in 
the Milky Way, where they appear, wheo 
viewed through a powerful telescope, to be 
crowded almost beyond imagination, Of the 
stars Visible to the naked eye at any one time 
the number probably does not exceed a few 
thousands, but in the teleacope their number 
isso great as to defy all calculation; and, be- 
sides, there is every reason to believe that 
there are countless hosts which lie beyond 
the reach of the most powerful telescopes. 
The distances of the fixed etara from the 
earth are very great. The nearest yet found, 
that of # Centauri, a doulile star in the south- 
ern hemisphere, peing calculated at 20 bil- 
lions of miles, so that light takes 34 years to 
travel from it toourearth. Many stars have 
been observed whose light appears to wi- 
dergoaregular periodic increase and diminu- 
tion of brightness, amounting, in some in- 
stances, toa complete extinction and revival. 
These are called variable and periodic stars. 
Tt ia found that some stars, formerly distin- 
ned by their splendour, have ered J 
ppeared, others have shone forth wit 
extraor ¥ brilliancy, and, after a longer 
or shorter period, have gradually died away 
and become extinct. ese are called fem- 
porary stars. Many of the stara are found, 
when observed with telescopes of high mag- 
nifying power, to be composed of two, anil 
some of them of or more stars in close 
juxtaposition. These are termed dowble anil 
multiple stars, The appearances known ns 
nebulw are, in many cases at least, agglom- 
erations of stars, ated from our system 
and from one another by unfathomable star- 
less intervals. See NEBULA. — Binary stars, 
sidereal sreecon composed of two slars re- 
volvi ut each other in regular orbits. 
or shooting stars. See FALLING- 
a bright star in the tail of 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; _f, Sc. fey. 


STAR 


Urea Minor, so called from being near the 
north pole — Parallax stars, those having a 
sensible parallax. as Arcturus, Cape 
aria, tc —The watery star.the moon * Nine 
changes of the watery star Shak.—2 In 
astrot a heavenly body supposed to have in- 
fluence over a person 3 life: a co i 
of the planets supposed to inftuence fortune. 
Hence the expression, ° You may thank your 
stars for such and such an event’ 

Let those eho are in Geencr werk ther rary 

if public bonour and proud tices boast le 


3. That which resembles a star; speci ly. | 


(@) an ornamental figure rayed like a star 
Worn tpon the breast to indicate rank or 
sige Birtle dry old thon 
oO mihaat «a rar, 
Noe iceckee Sdn e 

(6) A rwliated mark in writing or printing; 
an asterisk; thus, “: used as a reference ik 
a note im the margin or to fill a blank in 
STitin 
ond uanited {e) ln pyrotzchny, 2 small piece 
of inflmmahle composition, which burns 
high in air with a coloured flame, depending 
on the character of the ingredientaemployed, 
and presents the ap ce of astar.—4 A 
person of brilliant and attractive qualities, 


especially in a public capacity, as a distin- | 


guished and brilliant 
theatrical rformer.— 
5 In tan e Saget > 
pt quently bore 
on the shield, which dif- 
fers from the mullet in 
having its rays or points 
waved instead of straight, 
= i, havin canelly 
to ese points, while Star of eight points. 
the mullet has only five, er, 
and these atraight When the number is 
greater the points are waved and straight 
alternately.—é. In ort. a amall fort having 
five or more points, orsalient and re-entering 
angles flanking one another, Called also 









Star Forts. 
Hezagonal Star Fort. Octagonal Star Fort. 


Star-fort.— Star of Bethlehem, a plant 
of the genus Ornithogalum (0. umbel- 
latum), growing in pastures and woods. 
— Star the earth, Plantago Coronopus, 
growing in dry, sandy places. —(/rder “ the 
Star, an order of knighthood formerly ex- 
isting in France, founded in 1350, in imita- 
tion of the order of the Garter in England, 
which was then recently instituted.—Star 
of Jndia, an order of knighthood instituted 
in 1501 to commemorate the direct assump- 
tion of the covernment of India by Queen 
Victoria There are three classes of knights 
—Knights Grand Commanders (G.C_3,I, }, 
Knights Commanders, (K.C.3.I.), and Com- 

ons(C.3.1.) The insignia of the order 
are a collar, badge, and star. The collar 





Insignia of the Order of the Star of Inclia. 
consists of a double chain of gold, bearing 


the heraldic rose of England, palm-lranches, 
and lotas-flowers, with an imperial crown at 


ch, chain; 





th, 8c. lock; 


or printing where letters or words | 


| Starch (stirch), a. 


gg; j, job; 
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STARCHY 


the lower part of the collar. The badgeisa | deposited on standing. The starch of cum- 


five-pointed star, suspended from the crown, 
witb an oval medallion attached containing 
an onyx cameo profile bast of Queen Victoria 
and the motto. The star of the order is a five- 
pointed star of diamonds, surrounded by an 
azure belt bearing the motto in diamonds, 
and having wavy rays of gold all round it — 
Star is frequently used in the formation of 
compounds of very obvious signification; as, 
prodigy anaes J star -beam, star-be ad, 
star -bestudded, star- bright, sfar-broidered, 
atar-crowned, sfar-directed, star-led, star - 
paves, star-roofed, star-sprintled, and thre 
e 


| Star (stir), vt pret. & pp. starred; ppr. 


starring, To set or adurn with stars or 
bright radiating bodies; to bespangle; as, a 
robe starred with gema ‘Shall sefar the 
black earth with brilliance." Teanyaon. 

Star (star), ci To shine as a star; to be 
brilliant or prominent; to shine above others, 
as aneminent theatrical performer: to ap- 
pear as an actor in a provincial theatre 
among inferior players. 

Star (stir), n ([Heb. shefar, shtar,a deed 
or contract) An ancient name for all deeds, 
releases, or obligations of the Jews, and 
also for a schedule or inventory. See STAR- 
CHAMBER. 

Star-anise (stir’an-is), n JUicivum aniza- 
tum, a plant inhabiting China, nat. order 
Magnoliaces. It derives its name from the 
stellate form of its fruit, which is about 
Linch in diameter. This fruit forma a con- 
siderable article of commerce amongst 
Asiatic nations. It is commonly used as a 
condiment in the preparation of food, and 


. native physicians prescribe it as a stomachic 
and carminative, while Europeans employ | 


it to aromatize 
certain liquors. 
Star-apple(star’- 
ap-l), m The 
popular name of 
several species of 
Chrysophyllum, 
whose fruit is 
esculent. Chryao- 
yilum Cainito 
is the most im- 
rtant species. 
t is a native of 
the West Indies. 
The fruit resem- 
bles a large 
apple, which it 
the inside is di- 
vided into ten 
cella, each con- 
taining a black 
seed, surrounded 
by a latinous 
ag t ia eaten 
n the warm climates of America by way of 
(leasert. 
lasting (stiir’blast-ing), n-. 





Star-apple | 
PP Ca 


Cérvropiyliinm 
inate) 


Mate), 


Star-b 


The per- 
nicious influence of the stars. 


Bless thee from whirlwinds, star-Masting, and na 
ih, 


ing. 5A 


Star - blind (stir’blind), a [A. Sax. stare- | 
blind, Dan, starblindd, storrblind, D. aterblind, | 


CG. stacrblind; Dan. ater, D. and G. ataar, 


cataract, glaucoma; from same root as stare, | | 


Purblind: seeing obscurely, as from cata- 
ract: blinking, 
Star 


board (stiir’bdrd), nm. [A. Sax. stedrbord; | 


that is, eleer-toard, from «fedran, to steer, 


the old rudder being a kind of large oar | 


used on the right aide of the ny See 
STEER.) Nawt the right hand side of a 

ship or boat when a spectator stands with 

his face towards the head, stem, or nox 

opposed to port or old larboard. See PORT. 

Star board (sthr bord), a, Naut, pertaining 
to the right hand side of a ship; being or 

lving on the right side; as, the starboard 

shrouds: alarboard quarter; starboard tack. 

J From éfareh (adjective), 

a softened form of stark, stiff, strong; A. 

Sax. ateare, rigid, atlif; G. atarke, strength, 
starch, «fark, strong. See STARK.) (CyH 0 
or CyyH» Oy) A proximate principle o 
plants, universally diffused in the vegetable 
kingdom, and of very great importance. It 
occurs in seeds, a8 in those of wheat and 


other cereal grains, and also in leguminous | 


plants; in roots, oa in the tubers of the po- 
tato; in the stem and pith of many plants, 


as in the aago plant: in some barks, as in | 
that of cinnamon; and in pulpy fruita, such | 


asthe apple. Finally, it is contained in the 
expressed juice of most vegetables, such as 
the carrot, in a state of suspension, being 


h, Fr. ton; ong, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





w, wig; 


merce is chiefly extract@d from wheat flour. 
When pure, it is a snow-white powder of 
a glistening ap 
ance, which makes a 
crackling noise when 
pressed with the fin- 
ger. It is composed 
of transparent round- 
ed grains, the size of 
which varies in differ- 
ae inet ction of the 
to being among 
he largest, and those 
5, . of wheat and rice the 
a Aan smallest. It is insolu- 
- ble in cold water, aleo- 
hol, and ether; bat 
when heated with 
water it is converted 
into a kind of soly- 
tion, which on cooling, 
forms a stiff semi-opaque jelly. If dried up, 
this yields a translucent mass, which softens 
and swells into a jelly with water. It ls em- 
loyed fur stiffening linen and other cloth, 
Vhen roasted at a moderate heat in an oven 
it is converted into a species of gum ew- 
ployed by calico cap hecich potato starch 
anawers best for this purpose. (See DEx- 
TRINE.) Starch ia convertible into sugar by 
dilute sulphuric acid. Starch forme the 
greatest portion of all farinaceous sul». 
stances, fe prabeictn of wheat flour, and it 
is the chief ingredient of bread. The woodl- 
cut shows the cella of the common potato 
(Solanum tuberosum) Alled with starch 
granules, ag.—2 A stiff formal manner: 
starchedness; as, to take the sfarcé out of 
a person. 

This professor fs to infuse into their manners that 
beautiful political shorck which may qualify them hee 
levees, conferences, visits, dc. Addison, 

Starcht (stiirch), a. [See the noun.) Sti; 
precise; rigid. ‘ Misrepresentiug sobriety 
asa efarch andl formal thing.” AWMingboek, 

Starch (etirch), ef. To stiffen with starch. 
‘With kerchief starch'd and pinners clean.’ 


Gay. 
Star-chamber (stir'chiim-bér), a, [Said to 
be so called because the roof was orna- 
mented with stars, or from certain Jewlsh 
contracts and obligations, called starra( Hel, 
shefar, pronounced sitar), preserved in it.] 
Formerly, a court of civil and criminal juris- 
diction at Westminster, It consisted ori- 
ginally of a committee of the privy-council, 
and was remodelled during the reign of 
Henry VILL., when it consisted of four high 
officers of state, with power to add to their 
nuniber a bishop and temporal lord of the 
council, and two justices of the courts of 
Westminster. It had jurisdiction of for- 
gery, perjury, riots, maintenance, frau, 
libel, and conspiracy, and in general wf 
every misdemeanour, especially those «wf 
Hobie iim nee; it was exempt frum the 
ntervention of a jury, and could infllct any 
unishment ahort of death. Under Charles 
. the scope of the Star-chamber was ex- 
tended to casea properly belonging to the 
courts of common law, solely for the pur- 
pose of levying fines, Ila process was sum- 
mary, and often iniquitous, and the punish- 
ment it inflicted often arbitrary and cruel, 
This court was abolished by statute 16 





Charles I. 

| Starched (sturcht), p. and a. 1. Stiffened 
withatarch. * The starch'd beard.’ 2, Jon- 
gon, —2 Stiff; precise; formal, ‘A efarched 


eur countenance, o etl? formal gait.’ 

Swift, 

Starchedness (atircht'nes}, un. The state 
of being starched; stiffness in manners; for 
mality, ‘The sarchedness of hia own na- 
tion.” L. Addison, 

Starcher (stirch'ér), n. One who starches, 
or whose occupation is to starch. 
tarch-hyacinth (dee ring py 5 n. A 
plant, the Museari racemowum, of Lhe same 
nat, order with the hyacinth, amd named 
from the smell of the flower. Called also 
Musk-Ayaciath and Grape-hyacinth, 

Starchly (stiirch'li), adv. Ina atarchy man- 
ner: with stiffness of manner; formally, 
‘Talk starchly, and affect ignorance of what 
you would be at" Swift. 

Starchness (etirch'nes),n, Stiffness of man- 
ner, Preclseness. 

Starch-sugar (atiirch’shy-gér), n. Bee GLO- 


OSE, 

Starchy (stiirch’l), a. 1. Consisting of starch, 
resembling stanch,—2 Atif; precise; formal 
in manner; a8, « slarchy personage. 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


ee 


No stubltrorn stapes her yielding shape embrace. 


tray. 
Stay-bar (stA'biir), n. 1. In arch. the hori- 
routal iron bar which extends in one piece 
along the top of the mullions of a traceried 
window —? Same as Sfay-rod. 


binding towether opposite plates, 


eye.” 
sight’ Dryden. Written also Stedfast. 
=~ Steadfastly 


Shay pens (sta’bdlt), x. In mach, a bolt or | 
ro 
Siay 


-busk (sta'busk), 4. A stiff plece of 


wood, steel, or whalehone for the frout 
support of a woman's stays 
Stayed) (stid), p. anda Stakd (which see). 


Butler 
Stayedly } (stad'li), ade. Staidly. 
Stayedness! (stad’nes), n. 1. Staidness. 


an —® Solidity; weight. 
stays: one that stups or restrains; one who 
uphohls or supports; that which props.— 
° A nian or horse able tu bold on for a long 
course. [Colloq ) 

Stay-hole (sti hdl), n A hole in a stay-sail 
through which it is seized to the hanks of 
the «tay. 

Staylace (sta'las),. A Ince for fastening 
the stays or bodice in female dress. 

Stayless (stales),a Without stop or delay. 
Mir, for Maga. (Rare.] 

Staymaker (sta'mik-ér),n. One whose oc- 
cupation is to make stays 

Ur ladies choose to be shaped by the rfayeurder, 
Spence 


Stay - plough (sta’plow), nm. Kotak sane 
as 


stharrow. 
Stay-rod (stad), n. 1. In steam-engines 


(ayone of the ris supporting the boiler-plate | 


which forms the top of the fire-box, to keep 
the top from being bulge down hy the pres- 
sure of steam, (6) Any rod in a boiler which 
supports plates by connecting parts exposed 
to rupture in contrary directions. (¢) A 
tension-rud in a marine steam-engine.—2 A 
tie-rod in a building, &c., which prevents 


the spreading asunder of the parts con- | 


necteil, 
Stay-sail (sta'sil).n Any sail which hoists 
upon astay. See under STarY. 
Stay - tackle (sti'tak-l), m A large tackle 
attached to the main-stay by means of a 


praca, and uae to holat heavy bodies, as 
LL j 


wats, butts of water, and the like. 

Stay- wedge (sti'wej), n. 

a weilge Atted 
driving axles to keep them in their proper 
position. 

Stead (sted). m [A. Sax. atede, afyde, D. 
and Lu. atede, Dan. efed, Icel stadr, Goth 
waths,G statt, place, stead; from root of 
stand (which see) Hence stearly, etead- 
Jast, steading.) 1.) Place, in general. 

Fiy, therefore, By this fearlal sree, Sprearer, 
@ Place orroom which another had or might 
have: preceded ly in; as, David diel, and 
Svlumon reigned in his stead: hence instead. 

Sow cold deapalr succeesling im her sfeaa, 

Ta lind paleness turns the glowing red. Drjairn. 
3. The frame on which a bed is laid: now 
rarely used except with bed prefixed. 

The genial bed, 

Sallow the feet, the borders, and the winad. Jeyaien. 
4. A steading (which see).—To stand in 
stead, to be of use or advantage, 

The smallest act of charity shall mand ust tH great 

Taal dAtrrhury, 

—To do stead, to du service to, [Rare] 
Here thy sword can do thee litth sad, = Afditew. 

— Stead is common as the second element in 


In locomatives, | 
to the inside bearings of the | 


(ata‘tr), nm. 1 One who or that which | 


| orshaken; a8, a man stands with steadiness; 


| Steading ( 


| move steadily. ‘She steadies with upright 


tupegraphical nannies, and occurs as secon | 


element in roadstead, homestead, &c. 
Stead (sted), of. 1. To stand in stead to; to 
be of use to; to assist; to benefit. 


For 
My intercession Ukevrise steads my foe, Shab. 
Hew hath it cede! man to pray and pay 
Tihes ofthe commando Lami 4 rneda. 
24 To fll the place of another; to replace: 
with wp. 
We shall advise this eronged maid to nea wf you 
SpPpoiniment, go in your place. Smccih, 
Steadfast (eted'fast), a. [Stead anid fast.) 
1. Fast fixed; firm; firmly fixed or estab- 
lished. ‘By its own weight made steadfast 
and Immovable.’ 
firm: resolute; nut fickle or wavering. 


Congrere, —2. Constant; | 


‘Steadfast in the faith." 1 Pet. v. 9.—_ 


oh chai: th, Bc. loch; _g, go; 4, fod; 


———— 


3. Steady: unwavering. ‘With a steadfast | 
ove.’ Ghat: 


Steadfas 
of being 
fixedness in place, (6) Firmmness of inind or | 


Jastness.—SYS8. Constancy, resulution, im- 


peng pursves his studies. 


Steady (sted‘i), ».t pret. & 


Steady (sted'i), «i To become steady; to 


i ica (sled'i-rest), n Same as Haek- 
reer, 
Steak (stik), n. 


Steal (stél), of. pret. stole; 
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‘Uneoncern'd, with steadfast 


(sted'fast-li), ade. In a stead- 


fast manner: a) with fixed eyes ‘She 
looks sv steadfastly." Shak. Ce) Purenly : | 
with constancy or steadiness of a. 


Steadfustty believe that whatever God has revealed 
is infalibly true. Mabe, 

tnecs (sted'fast-nes), mn. The state 
steadfast: (a) firmness of standing; 


purpose; fixednesas in principle, constancy, 
Tesolution; as, the steadfastness of a o's 
faith: he adhered to his opinions with stead- 


niutability, unchangeablenesa. 

y (sted'i-li), ade. In asteady manner: 
(a2) with firmness of standing or position; 
without tottering, shaking, or leaning; ns, 
he kept his arm steaddy directed to the 
wbject. (6) Without wavering, inconstancy, | 
ur irregularity; without deviating; as, he 


(sted’i-nes),n. Thestateofbeing 
steady: (a) firmness of standing or position; 
astate of being not tottering or easily moved 


he walks with steadiness. (6) Firmness of 
mind or purpose; constancy; resolution; as, 
a Tuan has steadiness of mind, Headiness in 
opinion, steadiness in the pursuit of objects. 
(c) Consistent, uniform conduct. 

Stevdiness is a point of prudence a: well as of 
couraye, Sor A, LE srronype. 
1 sted lng n. [See STEAD.) A 
farm-house and offices, that ia, barns, stables, 
cattle-yards, &c,; a farme ‘a homestead, 
(Northern English and Scotch. ] 


Steady (sted’i),a. [A. Sax. stedig, from stede, | 


place (see STEAD); D. stadig, steady; G. 
stahg, constant.) 1. Firm in standing or 
sition; firmly fixed; not tottering or 5 


Ta ios tila head edb. tend saedion en 'pule 
Or TG, Steak. 


2 Constant in mind, purpose, or pursuit: 
not fickle, changeable, or wavering; bot 
easily moved or persuaded to alter a pur- 
pose; aa, a man steady in his princ’viss, 
steady in hia purpose, steady in the pursuit — 
of an object. | 
A clear sight keeps the understanding sfrady. Locte. 
4. Regular; constant; undeviating; uniform; 
as, the steady course of the sun; steer the 
ship a sfeady course; a large river runs with 
n #feady stream; a steady breeze of wind.— 
Sy. Fixed, steadfast, firm, regular, unde- 
viating, unremitting, conatant, uniform, in- 
variable, 

Pp. steadied ; | 
ppr. «teadying, To make steady; to hold 
or keep from shaking, reeling, or falling, 
to support; to make or keep firm; as, 
sfeady my hand. 


The bird . . . thus steedind . . . works and 
plasters the inaterials into the face of the brick or | 
stone. Guftert It date, 


regain or inaintain an upright position; to 


keel’ Coleen 


A Scandinavian word: 
Icel. sfeik, Bw. #tf@k, o steak, from steukja, 

Dan. sffge, Sw, aida, to roast.) <A alice of 

beef, pork, venison, &c., broiled or cut for 

pone *To feast on ale and steaks.’ 
wift, 


ppr. stealing, [A. Sax. A, ételan, pret. 
ctl, pp.» NS steal, to move in a stealthy 
manner, to insinuate one's self; D. stelen, 
leel. efela, Goth. atdan, G. atehlen, to steal. 
Same rootas Gr. stered.todeprive,Skr. stenas, 
a thief. Hence sfealtA, sta 
and carry away feluniously; to take clandes- 
tinely without right or leave, as the personal 
yomula of another, See THEFT. 
How then should we afea! out of th 

allwer or gold? 
2 To take or assume hypocritically. 

Oh, that deceit should ofsal such pentle shapes. 

Atal with a virtuous virard hide guile! Shwe, 


lard" howse 
nliv. & 


8. To withdraw clandestinely H to creep; to. 


slink furtively: used reflexively. 
He will stra Afmuelf into a man's favour and for a 
capo a great discoveries. Shia & 
4 To gain or win by address or gradual and 
imperceptible means. 
and o 


How many a boly s bear 
Hath dear religious love 6 frow mine eye. Shad. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin; 













*—« Steal 


p. #tolon, stole; 





.u) L To take 
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So Absalom sole the hearts of the men of Israel. 

2 Sam av. 6, 
&. To do or effect 50 aa Lo escape olwervalian; 
to perform secretly; to try to accomplish 
clandestinely ; as, to steal a look, ‘“Twere 
good, methinks, to steal vur marriage.” Shak. 
Therefore, always, when thew changest thine 
opinion of course, profess of plamiy, ane) dechare it, 
together with the reas. thal wwe thee 8 ee 


and do not think fo offal it. 
—To steal a march, to march secretly; to 
galo an a@!vautage atealthily. 


To tell the truth, Mr, Harding had made wp his 
hilnd to ine! ower od upoo tle archdeacon 


Tratlonr. 
rs, To fileh, pt purloin, cabbage. = 
Steal Seth), vi 1. To practise or be guilty 


of th 
Thow shalt not néewd, Ex. om. 15. 


2. To withdraw or pass privily; to slip along 
ur away uoperceived; to go or come far- 
tively. °From whom you puw tmiust steal 
aud take no leave.” Shak, 
Fis‘d uf mind . . . to fy all 1] i 
she sfelr awar, sone eer Sidmep — 
A soft and solemn breathing sound 


Rose like a steam of rich distill'd perfumes, 
And stele ppon the air. Afndfodt 


| Steal (stél), mn, The handle of any imple- 


ment; a haft orhelve. Written also Sale, 
Steel, Stele. See STALE. [Provincial ) 
Stealer (stél’¢r), One that steals; a thief. 
The transyression is in the steader. S4ak, 


Stealer (stél'ér),n. In ship-building, 
: r ( a ip ing, Same 18 


atél'ing), m. 1 The act of one who 

pons ng pipe” That which is stolen; 

stolen property: used chiefly in the plural. 

(stél'ing-li), ade. By stealing: 

alily; privately; imperceptibly. (Rare.) — 

th (ste i), m (From steal; comp. 

Aeal, health; till, Gilth.] 1.1 The act of ateal- 
ing; theft. 


The owner proveth the afeadtA to have been com- 
mitted on him by such ap outlaw, Sree. 
2¢ The thing stolen. Spenser.—3, A secret 
or clandestine method of procedure; a pro- 
ceeding by secrecy; means unpercelved em- 
ployed to gain an object; way or manner 
not perceived: used ina good or bad sense. 
Do good by seat’, and blush to find it fame, Pope. 

The monarch tdinded with desire of wealth, 

With steel invades the brother's life by stratth, 


4/4A going secretly. ‘Your stealth unto this 


wood.” Shak. , 
ul? (stelth’Tyl),a, Given to stealth; 
stealthy. Chapman. 
Steal ? (stelth'fyl-li),ade. Stealthily. 
Grealthralnena: (stelth'fyl-nes), n. Steal 
Nees. 
Stealt (etelth'i-li), ade. In a stealthy 
manner; stealth. 
Some cold night 
The coming husbandnian comes rfra/rhaly, 
And there is ire and Lbrmstone for my lard, 


Sur Hf. Tayler 
Stealthiness (stelth'i-nes), n. ‘The state, 


vality, or character of being stealthy. 

Stealthy stelth'i), a. Done by stealth; 
accomplished clandestinely ; accompanied 
by efforts at concealment; done furtively ; 
furtive; sly; a8, a stealthy movement; a 
stealthy glance. ‘Murder . . . with his 
stealthy pace.’ Shak. 

Steam (stém), mn [A. Bax affin, etedwi, 
steam, vapour, smoke; D stoom, Fris. stoane, 
steam: LG, efuiw, drift of snow or rain. 
Perhaps from a root sfam, signifying dark, 
seen without the « in Skr. fanas, darkness, 
fimira, dark.) 1. The vaporous substance 
inte which water is converted under certain 
circumstances of heat and pressure; water 
in a gaseous state. Water gives off repay 
or steam at every temperature—a low tem- 
perature not preventing the formation of 
steam, but only decreasing ita density, The 
term, however, {5 strictly applied to the 
elastic aeriform fluid generated by heating 
water to the boiling-point, When water 
in an open vessel is heated to the tempera- 
ture of 212° F., or to the boiling-point, gin- 
bules of steam are formed at the bottom, 
and rise to the surface; and the continued 
i ne a of heat, even thongh increased 
in aS will only cause a niore coors 
and rapid formation of steam, and will thi- 
ally evaporate the whole of the water witli- 
out ng the temperature of either. In 
this case all the heat which enters into the 
water ia solely employed in converting it 
into steam of the temperature of boiling 
water. But if the water be confined ina 
strong close vessel, both it and the steam 
which it produces may be brought to any 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, asure,—See KET, 
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ted, by means of a rod attached to the pis- 
ton, to a strong beam / /, movable upon a 
central axis, a system of jointed rods ¢e, 
called the parallel :notion, being interposed 
for the purpose of neutralizing the disturb- 
ing action which the circular path of the 
beain would otherwise exert upon the pis- 
ton. The reciprocating motion of the beam 
is now, through the intervention of the con- 
necting-rod g and crank h, converted into 
a circular or rotatory motion, which is ren- 
dered continuous and uniform by the fly- 
wheel ¢, to the axis of which the machinery 
to be impelled is connected. The air-pump 
p for withdrawing the vapour and water 
from the condenser, the feed-pump ¢ for 
supplying the boilers, and cold-water pump 
¢ for supplying the condenser cistern, are 
all worked by rods from the beam; and the 
governor t, for maintaining uniformity of 
motion, is driven by a band from the crank- 
shaft. The above description refers more 
immediately to that class of steam-engines 
called low-pressure or condensing engines, 
in which the power derived from the rapid 
condensation of the steam is made available 
in combination with that due to its elasti- 
city; but if we suppose the condensing ap- 

aratus removed, and the waste steam al- 
owed to escape into the atmosphere, it will 
then be equally applicable to that kind 
called high-pressure or non-condensing en- 
gines, which employ the elastic action of 
the steam alone. Steam-engines are classi- 
fied in various ways, as portable, marine, lo- 
comotire, pumping, blowing, winding, &. 
According to the arrangement of the chief 
parts they are classed as bean, oscillating- 

linder, horizontal, vertical, &c. The me- 
chanical energy of a steam-engine is usually 
estimated in horse- power. See HORSE- 
POWER. 

Steamer (stém’ér),n. 1. A vessel propelled 
by steam; a steam-ship.—2. A flre-engine 
the pumps of which are worked by steam. 
3. A vessel in which articles are subjected 
to the action of steam, as in washing or 
cookery. See STEAM-CHEST. —4. In pape - 
making, a vessel in which old paper, fibre, 
&c., is treated in order to soften it —5. An 
apparatus for steaming grain preparatory 
t» grinding.—6. A locomotive for roads. See 
ROAD-STEAMER. 

Steamer - duck (stém’ér-duk), n. A large 
species of duck of the genus Micropterus 
(M. brachypterus), distinguished by its small 
short wings, and the swiftness with which 
it paddles over the water. Called also 
Race-horse. 

Steam - (stém’gas), n. Same as Super- 
heated Steam. See under STEAM. 

Steam-gauge (stém’gaj),n. An attachment 
to a boiler to indicate the pressure of steam; 
a pressure-gauge. There are many forms. 
One of the olderisa bent tube partially filled 
with mercury, one end of which springs 
from the boiler, so that the steam raises the 
mercury according to the amount of pres- 
sure. A very common form of gauge is that 
known as Bourdon’s, which consists essen- 
tially of a flattened metal tube, closed at 
one end and bent circularly, into which the 
steam is admitted. Assuch a tube tends to 
straighten itself out by the force of the 
steam the amount of pressure can easily be 
ascertained by an attached index apparatus. 

Steam - governor (stém’gu-vérn-ér). See 
GOVERNOR. 
team (stém’gun), n. A gun the pro- 
jectile furce of which is derived from the 
expansion of steam issuing througha shotted 
tube. 

Steam-hammer (stém’ham-ér), n. A form 
of heavy furge hammer operated by steam, 
consisting usually of a steam cylinder and 
piston, with metal striker attached, placed 
vertically over the anvil There are two 
principal varieties: in one the cylinder is 
fixed, and the hammer is attached to the 
piston-rod, and is operated by the direct 
action of the steam in the cylinder; in the 
other the piston is fixed, and the hammer is 
attached to the lower end of the cylinder, 
which similarly rises and falls by the action 
of the steam in the cylinder. The former is 
known as Nasmyth’s, and the latter as Con- 
die’s hammer, which is shown in the cut at- 
tached. In the entahlature of the figure isa 
steam and exhaust valve, and attached to it 
a hollow piston-rod, acting as steam and 
exhaust pipe, to which the piston is attached 
as a fixture. The steam, being introduced 
into the cylinder or hammer immediately 
above the piston, presses the cylinder cover, 
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and raises the hammer between the guides 
to the required height. The steam bein 
then cut off, and the exhaust-valve opened, 





Steam-hammer. 


the hammer falls, not only with the velocity 
of gravity, but with the additional velocity 
produced by the compression of the air un- 
der the piston during the latter portion of 
the hammer’s ascent, which, acting as na 
recoil, adds considerably to the etfect of 
the blow. With the most powerful ham- 
mers steam is also introduced on the under 
side of the piston, so as to augment still 
further the speed and force of the blow. 
The valves and va] ve-gearing are so arranged 
that the person in charge of the machine 
can arrest the motion of the hammer while 
falling, or cause it to fall at any moment 
while ascending. In Ramsbottom’s ham- 
mer two hammer cylinders move horizon- 
tally in the same line, but in opposite direc- 
tions, and the piece to be forged is placed 
between the two. There are some other 
kinds of steam-hammers suitable for light 
work, in most of which the hammer-head 
is attached to the end of a horizontal shaft 
which acts as a lever, the fulcrum of which 
is nearer the free end of the shaft than the 
end bearing the hammer. The hammer is 
raised by cams attached to a revolving 
drum, and falls when by the revolution of 
the drum the shaft is freed from one of the 
cams. These are often called Steam-tilts. 

Steaminess (stém’i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being steamy or vaporous; vapor- 
ousness; mistiness. 

Steam - jacket (stém’jak-et), n. Same as 
rdeniipentie & 

Steam -kitchen (stém’‘kich-en), n. An ap- 
paratus for cooking by steam. 

Steam -launch (stém‘linsh), n A large 
kind of boat propelled by steam. 

Steam-navigation (stém’nav-i-ga-shon), n. 
The art of applying the power of steam to 
the propulsion of boats and vessels; the art 
of navigating steam-vessels. 

Steam-packet (stém’pak-et), n. A packet 
or vessel propelled by steam, and running 
periodically between certain ports. 

Steam - pipe (stém’pip). n. Any pipe used 
for conveying steam from a boiler to a 
steam-engine, or through a workshop for 
the purpose of heating, or for any other 
purpose. 

Steam - plough (stém‘plou),n A plough 
or gang of ploughs worked by a steam-engine 
instead of horses. 

Steam- port (stém’port), n. In locomotive 
engines, the name given to two oblong 
ages from the stean)-chest to the inside of 
the cylinder, by which the steam enters and 
returns, above and below the piston. Known 
as the induction port or the eduction pot 
pee peutiyely, according to the course of the 
steam. 

Steam-power (stém’pou-ér), ». The power 
of steam applied to move machinery or pro- 
duce any results. 

Steam - press (stém’pres), n. A press ac- 
tuated by steam-power acting directly or 
intermediately; specifically, a printing-press 
worked by steam. 

Steam-propeller (stém’pré-pel-ér).n. Same 
as Screw-propeller. See under SCREW. 

Steam-ram (stém’ram), n. See RaM, 3. 

Steam-room (stém’rém), n Same as Steam- 
chamber. 
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' Steam-ship (stém’ship), n. A ship propelled 


by steam. 

Steam -tight (stém’tit), a. Capable of re- 
sisting the passage of steam. 

Steam-tilt (stém’tilt), n. See STEAN-HAM- 
MER. 

Steam-trap (stém’trap), n. <A contrivance 
for permitting the passage of water while 
preventing that of steam. 

Steam-tug (stém-tug), n. A steamer used 
for towing ships. 

Steam - vessel (stém’ves-el), n. Same as 
Steam-ship. 

Steam-wheel (stém’whél),n. Another name 
for a rotatory steam-engine. See under Ro- 
TATORY. 

Steam-whistle (stém’whis-l),n. A sound- 
ing device connected with the boiler of a 
steam-engine, either stationary, locomotive, 
or marine, for the purpose of announcin 
hours of work, signalling, &c. The annexe 
figure represents a section of a locomotive 
steam-whistle; aa is a tube fixed to the 
top of the boiler, and opening into its inte- 
rior; it is commanded by a stop-cock e; the 
tube is surmounted by a hollow piece b, per- 
forated with holes, and surrounded by a 
thin brass cup cc; the respective diameters 
of the piece 6 and cup c being so adjusted 
as to leave a very narrow orifice all round. 
Another thin brass cup d is fixed in an in- 
verted position at a short distance above 
the upper surface of the parts b and e, so 
as to present a sharp edge exactly opposite 
the orifice above mentioned. On opening 
the stop-cock e the steam, rushing with 

great violence through 

the circular orifice, en- 
counters the edge of 
the cup c, and thereby 
produces a loud and 
shrill sound which may 
be heard at the dis- 
tance of several milea 
Steam - whistles are 
made to give musical 
tones varying in pitch 
by graduating the 
length of the pipe or 
cup, and a series of 
whistles tuned to dif- 
ferent notes and oper- 
ated by keys forms the 
musical instrument 
called the calliope. 

Steam -winch (stém’winsh), n. A form of 
winch or hoisting apparatus in which rota- 
tory motion is imparted to the winding axle 
from the piston-rod of a steam-engine, di- 
rectly, or indirectly by means of bevel-gear- 
ing, the direct action giving most rapidity, 
the indirect most power. 

Steamy (stém’i), a. Consisting of or abound. 
ne in steam ; resembling steam; vaporous; 
misty. 

Stean (stén), n. and v. See STEEN. 

Stearate (sté’a-rat), n. A salt of stearic 
acid. The neutral stearates of the alkalies 
are perfect mere. 

Stearic (sté-arik), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
obtained from stearine.—Stearic acid (Ci, 
Hy, 02), 8 monobasic acid, perhaps the most 
important and most abundant of the fatty 
acids. It existe in combination with gly- 
cerine, as stearine, in beef and mutton fat, 
and in several vegetable fats, such as the 
butter of cacao. It is obtained from stear- 
ine by saponification, and also from mutton 
suet by a similar process. Stearic acid is 
in the form of brilliant white scaly crystals; 
it is inodorous, tasteless, insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol and ether. It burns 
like wax, and is used in the formation of 
candles. It forms compounds with the 
alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, which 
are called stearates. 
tearine, Stearin (sté’a-rin), n. [Gr. stear, 
suet. ] (¢ H1190¢.) 1. The chief ingredient 
of suet an tallow, or the harder ingredient 
of animal fats, oleine being the softer one. 
It is obtained from mutton suet by repeated 





Steam-whistle. 


- golution in ether and crystallization. It 


may also be obtained by pressing tallow be- 
tween hot plates, and afterwards dissolving 
in hot ether, which on cooling deposits the 
stearine. It has a pearly lustre, is soft to 
the touch, but not greasy. It is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in hot alcohol and 
ether. When treated with superheated 
steam it is separated into stearic acid and 
glycerine, and when boiled with alkalies is 
saponified, that is, the stearic acid combines 
with the alkali, forming soap, and glycerine 
is separated. When melted it resembles 


cn, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEy. 


STEARINERY 





wax. There are three stearines, which may 
be all regarded as derivatives of glycerine 
in which one, two, or three OH groups are 
replaced by the radical stearyl. Natural 
stearine is the tristearyl derivative of gly- 
cerine.—2. A popular name for stearic acid 
as used in making candles. 

Stearinery (sté’ar-in-ér-i), n. The process 
of making stearine from animal or vegetable 
fats: the manufacture of stearine or stearine 
products. 

Stearone (sté’a-ron), 2. (CysHy0.) A sub- 
stance obtained by the partial decompoai- 
tion of stearic acid. It is a volatile liquid, 
and seems to be stearic acid deprived of two 
equivalents of carbonic acid. 

Stearoptene (sté-a-rop’tén), n. A crystal- 
line substance contained in many essential 
oils. See ELROPTENE. 

8 1 (eté’ar-{l), n. (CysH,,0.) The radi- 
cal of stearic acid. 

Steatite (sté’a-tit), nm. (Fr. stéatite, from 
Gr. stear, steatos, fat, tallow.] Soapstone; 
eo called from ita smooth or unctuous feel; 
a sub-species of rhomboidal mica. It is of 
two kinds, the common and the pagodite or 
lardstone. It is sometimesconfounded with 
talo, to which it is allied. It is a compact 
stone, white, green of all shades, gray, 
brown or marbled, and sometimes herbor- 
ized by black dendrites. It is found in me- 
talliferous veins, with the ores of copper, 
lead, zinc, silver, and tin. It is a hydrated 
silicate of magnesia and alumina. It is used 
in the manufacture of porcelain, in polish- 
ing marble, &c.; as the basis of rouge and 
ot er cosmetic powders; in the compusition 
oO 


pa pane co. 

Steatitic (sté-a-tit/ik), a. Pertaining to 
steatite or soapstone; of the nature of stea- 
tite or resembling it. 

Steatocele (sté-at’d-sél), n. (Gr. stear, fat, 
kélé, atumour.) A tumour of the scrotum, 
containing fat. 

Steatoma (sté-a-td’ma),n. ([Gr., from stear, 
fat.] A lupia or wen, 7.e. an encysted tu- 
mour, containing matter like suet. 

Steatomatous (sté-a-tom’at-us), @. Of the 
nature of a steatoma. 

Steatopyga (sté-a-top’i-ga),n (Gr. stear, ste- 
atos, fat,and pygé, buttocks. ] The name given 
to a remarkabie accumulation of fat on the 
buttocks of certain Africans, especially of 

gomale can (ts top'i-gus) Relati 

topygous (sté-a- -gus), a. ating 
to or characterized by steatopyga; having 
fat buttocks. 

Stedfast (sted’fast) See STEADFAST. 

Sted,t Stedet (sted),». (See STEAD.) Place 
or station. Spenser. 

Steet (std), nm (A. Sax stigan, to mount. 
See STAIR.] A ladder. 

Steed (stéd),n. (A. Sax. stéd, stéda, a steed: 
per from stem of stand, a horse kept 
standing in the stable; comp. stallion, a 
stall-horse.] A horse; especially, a spirited 
horse for state or war: used chiefly in poe. 
try and poetical or picturesque prose. 
‘Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed.’ Shak. 
* Like a steed that knows his rider.’ Byron. 


Stowt are our men, and warlike are our sterds. 
a ° 

Steek, Steik (sték), v.t. [A Scotch word; 
A. Sax. stician, to pierce, to stick, to stick 
in. See STICK, STITCH.} 1. To pierce with 
a sharp-pointed instrument; to stitch or 
sew with a needle.—2. To close or shut; as, 

stk stele ie) nT 

eték), n. The act of stitching 
with a needle; a stitch. ([Scotch.] 

Steel (stél), n. (A. Sax. st¢él, L.G. D. and Dan. 
staal, Icel. stdl, G. stahl, O0.G. stahal. Wach- 
ter and Adelung connect the word with G. 
stachel, a9 prick, from stechen, to stick, to 
prick, on type of Fr. acier, steel, from L. 
acies, & point, an edge.) 1. Iron combined 
with a small portion of carbon. Stee) usu- 
ally contains also small quantities of sili- 
con, phosphorus, manganese, and sulphur, 
but fron and carbon appear to be its only 
essential constituents. The relative pro- 
portions of iron and carbon vary in steel 
of different qualities; but in that used 
for ordinary purposes the carbon amounts 
from about 05 to 1°65 per cent, the tough- 
neas, tenacity, and hardness increasing with 
the increase of the carbon, the elasticity di- 
minishing as the hardness increases, and 
vice versa. At ared heat steel is malleable 
and may be welded. The colour is a bright 

ish white, the texture closely granular, 

he specific gravity varying from 7°62 to7°‘81. 
Steel formed from bar-iron by cementation 
is called blistered steel, from its surface ac- 


- 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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quiring a blistered character in the process. 
¢ CEMENTATION.) When blistered steel 
s rolled or beaten down into bars, it is 
called shear-steel, and if it be melted, cast 
into ingots, and again rolled out into bars, 
it forms cast-steel. Cast-ateel is now largely 
manufactured by what is known as Besse- 
mer’s process. (See BESSEMER'S PROCESS.) 
Natural or German steel is an impure 
and variable kind of steel procured from 
cast-iron, or obtained at once from the ore. 
The natural steel yielded by cast-iron, manu- 
factured in the refining houses, is known by 
the general name of furnace steel, and that 
which has only been once treated with a re- 
fining furnace is particularly called rough 
steel. The peculiarity of steel, upon which 
its high value in the arta in a great measure 
depends, is its property of becoming hard 
after being heated to redness and then sud- 
denly cooled by being plunged into cold 
water, and of being again softened down to 
any requisite degree by the application of a 
certain temperature. This process is called 
tempering. It is found that the higher the 
temperature to which steel is raised, and the 
more sudden the cooling, the greater is the 
hardness; and hence, any degree of hard- 
ness can be given to steel which is required 
for the various purposes to which it is ap- 
plied. According to the degree of hardness 
to which steel is tempered it assumes 
various colours, and formerly these colours 
served as guides to the workman. Now 

however, a thermometer, with a bath of 
mercury or oil, is employed, and the opera- 
tion of tempering is performed with a much 
greater degree of certainty. The uses of 
steel in forming various kinds of instru- 
ments, edge-tools, springs, &c., ate well 
known. —Indian steel. See WooTz.—2 Fig. 
a weapon; particularly, an offensive wea- 
pon, as a sword, spear, and the like. 

Shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become, 
And by my side wear s/cei } 


While doubting thus he stood, 
Receiv'd the steet bath'd in his brother's blood. 
Dryden, 


8. A kind of steel file for sharpening knives. 
4. A piece of steel for striking sparks from 
flint to ignite tinder or match. —5. Anything 
of extreme hardness; hardness; sternness; 
rigour. ‘Hands of steel.’ Johnson. ‘Man- 
hood’s heart of steel.’ Byron. 

Steel (stél), a. 1. Mnde of steel; as, a steel 
plate or buckle.—2 Resembling steel in 
ardneas; hence, unfeeling; rigorous. ‘Thy 
steel bosom’ Shak. ‘The flinty and eteel 
couch of war.’ Shak.—Steel toys, the manu- 
facturing term for such small articles as 
cork-screws, buckles, button-hooks, boot- 

hooks, &c., when made of polished steel. 
Steel (stél), vf. 1. To overlay, point, or 
edge with steel; as, to steel the point of a 
sword; to steel arazor; to steel an axe. —2. To 
fortify as with steel; to make hard or stub- 
born; to render insensible or obdurate; as, to 
steel one’s heart against mercy. ‘Lies well 
steel'd with weighty arguments.’ Shak. ‘An 
aged knight, to danger steel’d.’ Sir W. Scott. 
O God of battles, steed my soldiers’ hearts. Saad. 


8. To cause to resemble steel, as in smooth- 
ness, polish, or other qualities. 


These waters, steel'd 
By breezeless air to smoothest polish. #ordswertk, 


Steel-bow (stél’bou), a. A term in Scots 
law, steel-bow goods consisting in corn, cattle, 
straw, implements of husbandry, delivered 
by the landlord to his tenant, by means of 
which the tenant is enabled to stock and 
labour the farm, and in consideration of 
which he becomes bound to return articles 
equal in quantity and quality at the expira- 
tion of the lease. The origin of the term is 
uncertain. Bell's Dict. 

Steel-bronsge (stél’bronz), ». A very hard 
and tenacious alloy, composed of about 90 
parts copper to 10 parts tin, used as a sub- 
stitute for steel, especially in the manufac- 
ture of cannon. 

Steel-cap (stél’kap), n. A cap or head-piece 
of steel; armour for the head. 

Steel-clad (stél’klad), a Clad with steel 
mail or armour; as, steel-clad warriors. 

Steel-engraving (stél’en-grav-ing),n. 1. The 
art of engraving upon steel-plates for the 
purpose of producing prints or impressions 

n ink, upon paper and other substances. — 
2. The design engraved upon the steel-plate. 
3. An impression or print taken from the 
engraved steel-plate. 
teeler (stél’ér), n. In ship-building, the 
foremost or aftmost plank in a strake, which 


Shek. 


note, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 





is dropped short of the stem or stern post. 
Spelled also Stealer. 
Steeliness (stél‘i-nes), n. The state of being 


steely; great hardness. 
8 (stél’ing),n 1. The process of weld- 
ing a piece of steel on that part of a cutting 


instrument which is to receive the edge.— 
2 The process of covering a metal-plate 
with steel by voltaic electricity for the pur- 
pose of rendering it more durable. It is ap- 
plied to stereotype and engraved copper- 


plates. 
| -strake (stél‘ing-strak), n. Same 
as Steeler (which see). 


Bteel-pen (stél’pen), n. A pen made of 


stee 

Steel-plate (stél'plat), n. 1. A piece of steel 
flattened or extended to aneven surface, and 
of uniform thickness. Such plates are used 
as armour for the sides of war-ships, and 
for other purposes. —2 A plate of polished 
steel on which a design is engraved for the 
purpose of transferring it to paper by im- 
pressing or printing.—3. The impression or 
print taken from the engraved plate. 

Steel-trap (stél’trap), n. A trap for catch- 
ing wild animals, consisting of two iron- 
toothed jaws, which close means of a 
powerful steel spring, when the animal dis- 
turbe the catch or tongue by which they are 
kept open. 

Steel-wine (stél’win), n Wine in which 
steel filings have been placed for some time: 
used medicinally. Simmonds. 

Steely (stél’i), a. 1. Made of steel; consist- 
ing of steel. ‘The stecly point of Clifford's 
lance.’ Shak. 

Around his shop the s/eefy sparkies flew. Gay. 
2 Resembling steel in hardness; hard; firm; 
stu . 


That she would unarm her noble heart of that 
steely resistance against the sweet blows of love. 


tr P. Stdiney. 
8. Resembling the surface of polished steel. 
Steelyard (stél’yiird), n. (Steel and yard.} 
An instrument for weighing bodies, consixt- 
ing essentially of a rod or bar a B marked 


with notches designating the numberof tons, 
hundredweights, pounds, &c., and a weight 
E which is movable along this bar, and 
which is made to balance the weight of the 
body D by being removed at a proper dis- 
tance from the fulcrum. 


The principle of 





the steelyard is that of the lever, where an 
equilibriam is produced when the products 
of the weights on opposite sides into their 
respective distances from the fulcrum are 
equal to one another. Hence a lees weight 
is made to indicate a greater by being re- 
moved to a greater distance from the ful- 
crum. For weighing heavy loads the steel- 
yard is a convenient instrument, but for 
smaller weights it is leas accurate than the 
commoa balance. 

Steen, t Stean t (stén), n. (A. Sax. stcena, a 
kind of drinking vessel.) A vessel of clay 
or stone. 

Steen, Stean (stén), v.¢. To line with stone 
or brick, as a well. c .; to mend 
with stones, asa road. [{Provincial.] 

Steenbok (stén’bok or stén’bok), a (D. 
steen, stone, and dok, a buck.) A species 
of antelope, the Antilope (Nanatragus) tra- 

us, which derives its name from inhabit- 
ing the etony plains and rocky hills of South 

Tica. Its flesh is esteemed excellent veni- 
son. Spelled also orton ) In aren. 
teening, teaning (stén’ing),n In a 
the brick or stone wall or lining of a well 
or cesspool, the use of which is to prevent 
the irruption of the surrounding so 
teenkirk, Steinkirk (stén’kérk), n A 
name brought into fashion, after the battle 
of Steenkirk, for several articles, especially 
of dress, as wigs, buckles, powder, &c., and 
especially large, elaborately ornamented 
neck-ties. Macaulay. 

Steep (stép), a. [A. Sax. stedp, high, lofty; 
Icel. steypthr, steep, rising high; probably 
allied to stoop, and signifying literally sink- 
ing down abruptly; comp. L. alts, high or 
deep. Steeple seems a derivative furm.] 


¥, So. fey. 





oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; 
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STELLATE 





1. Making a large = with the plane of 
the horizon; ascending or descending with 
great inclination; Precipitons; as, a steep 
hill or mountain; a sleep roof; a ster 
ascent; o steep declivity. —21 Not 
accessible; lofty, elevated; high. 


Toa ream they came, 


CAap rua. 
3%. High-priced; dear. [Slang.] 

Steep (stép). n. A precipitous place; a rock 
or bill which slopes with a large angle to 
the plane of the horizon; a precipice. ‘On 
Sunium’s marbled steep." Byron 


We had on each cide rocks and mountains broken 
inte 4 thousand oreguiar sfreys ancl precipices. 


aafiner. 

Steep (stép), of. [D. and G. stippen, Fria 
atienen, to dip. tosteep. Perhaps connected 
with steep, adjective, and literally meaning 
tudip down abruptly ] Tosonk ina liquid; to 
macerate; to extract the essence of by sonk- 
ing: as, cloth is a in lye or other liquid 
in bleaching or dyeing: plants and drugs are 
antes in water, wine, and the like, for the 
Darpowe of tincturing the liquid with their 
yualities Often used figuratively. ‘My sense 
in Lethe Th Shak, °*(A heart) steeped in 
selfishness.” Thockeray, ' Steeped to the lips 


in misery.” Longfellow. 
Steep (stép), n. 1. Something that pee ge 
or used in steeping; a fe ing liquid in 
which seeds are steeped to quicken germin- 
ation.—2 A rennet-bag. 
6 -down (stép’doun), a. Having steep 
et *Steep-down gulfs of liquid fire." 


Steepen (atép’n), r.i. To become steep. 
As the way xfrefeoed, .. . 1 could detect in the 
hollow of the hill some traces of the nia et 
Aafia fee 
Bte (stép’ér), nm A vessel, vat, | or cistern 
in which things are steeped. 
imess (stép'i-nes), a The state or 
quality of being sleepy or steep; steepness. 
“The cragginess and sleepiness of places.” 


Flowe ll 
,n. A counterfeit of the 

. of the value of about a 
halfpenny, coined abroad and smuggled into 
England. 

Steeple (sté’pl), m (A. Sax. sf4pel, wtfpel, a 
steeple, a tower, L.(. «fipel, a pillar, a sup- 
porter, a pillar attached toa areat building: 
leel. a steeple, a pillar; allied to 
steep (which see)) A lofty erection attached 
to a church, town-honse, or other public 
edifice, and generally inteniled to contain 
ite bells. Steeple is a general term applied 
to every appendage of this on 
whether in the form of a tower ora are 
or, aa is usual, a tower surmounted hy & 
spire. “A weather-cock on a steeple." Sh 
Deyn from steeples and their sacred sound." 

Steeple - bush (sté’pl-bysh), », A plant, 
hard-hack (which see). 

Stecple-cinse (ste'pl-chas), n. A kind of 
horse-race across a dificult tract of country 
in which ditches, hedges, fences, and other 
obstacles have to be jumped as they come in 
the way. It is sail that rag name is derived 
from the fact that originally any conspico- 
ous object, such as a church-steeple, was 
chosen os a goal, towards which those taking 
part in the race were allowed to take any 
of Live DTN G67 Bt sanchOA OnE ‘as lng 
of the present day is marked out | are. 
between which the rider must pass before 
be cao win the race. 

Steeple-chaser (sté'pl-chis-ér),n. One who 
Tides in steeple-chases; a horse in 
a steeple-chase; a horse trained for running 
steeple-chases. 

Steepled (sté’*pld), a Furnished with a 
ateeple; adurned with, or as with, steeples 
or towers; Lowering up, 

A ateepied turbant on ber head she wore, Fart efier. 


Steeple-house} (sté’pl-hous),m A church: 
a term of contempt 


wonell 

Steepl w dha de ade. In a steep manner; 
with 
as, & height rising steeply up. 

Steepness (sté)'nes), n. The state of being 
ateep: eather br as, the steepouese of a 
hill, abank, orareof, ‘The barrenness of 
the rock, or the steepness of the ascent." 

ddlivon. 

Steepy (stép'i), a. Having a steep or pre- 
cipitous declivity; as, afre ory page a poeti- 
cal word. ‘The sferpy cl dryden, 

Steer (stér), no [A. Sax. stedr, D. and G. 
atier, Tcel, stjérr, Goth. ative, a steer, a ball. 
Probably from same rent as Skr. stifra, 
strong, and cognate with L. taurwes, Gr. 


J, job; 


Seep and of state. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go: 


tigers with precipitous declivity; | 


ftawros, a bull, these words having lost the 


For = or retention of initial # see 
SNEEZE J Pa | male of the common 
ox or ox kind. ith solemn pomp then 
sacrificed aateer" Dryden. Bee UX. 

Steer (stér), v.t. [A. Sax. stetran, atijran, to 
rule, govern, direct, steer; Dan. slyre, Icel 
riyra, G. stewern, to steer; Goth. afinrjan, 
tw establish, to settle. Probably from same 
root as Gr. slauros, a stake; Skr. sthdrira, 
firm.] 1. To direct and govern the course 
of, hy the movements of the helm. ‘ Boats 
that are not eteered.” Shak. Hence—2. To 
control or govern the course of; to direct; 


&, 


to guide. ‘That with a staff his feeble steps | 


did steer.’ Spencer, | 
rarer spirit never 
Did ver humanit , Sha #. 
Steer (stér), c.< 1. To direct and govern a 


ship or other vessel in its course; as, for- 
merly seamen steered by the stars; they now 
ateer by the compass.—% To direct one's 
course at sea; to sail; to take a course at 
the direction of the helm: as, a ship steera 
for Liverpool. ‘Steering . 
isle of Rhodes.” Shak.—3. To have a certain 
character as regards anawering the helm; 
as, aship steers with ease.—4 Fig. to con- 
duct one's self; to take or pursve a course 


or Way. 
Steer t (stér), n A rudder or helm. 


towards the | 


Steer (stér), vt To stir: to touch; tomeddle | 


with so a8 to aie gg = wae I 
Steerage (stér'aj), a. e act or practice 
of directing and iii in a Course ; a3, 
the sterrage of a 
He left the city, andl, in a Most tempestuous season, 
forsook the belm and terrae ul the aos wealth. 


9, Nawl the effect of a helm on the ani ship: 
the peculiar manner in which an individaal 
ship is affected by the belm.—3. An apart- 
ment in a ship forward of the great cabin 
from which it is separated by a bulk- head 
or partition, Im merchant ships this place 
is sometimes fitted up with berths for the 
petty officera and sailors, and in passenger 
ships it is the part allotted to the inferior 
class of passengers, hence called steerage 


passengers. 
It peiog pecemary for me to observe strict econo- 
my, It my passage in the ofrerage. Disbens, 


4 The part of a ship where the tiller tra- 


verses; the hinder or stern part.—5. Direc- | 


tian: regulation; management. [Rare | 
But He that hath th of 
Direct sey sail ae ys meneaa it, 
6. That by which a course is directed. [Rare] 


Inscribed to Phoebus here he hung on high 
The steerage of his wings. Dryden. 


Steerage-way (stér'ij-wa), n Nawut. that 
degree of 
which renders her 

coat ind atér'ér), ni, 

Pearson, 
soaring -aail (stér'ing-sal), n. A sail to 
nesist in steering a vessel 

ssa ooh, -wheel (stéring-whél), n. The 
wheel by which the rudder of a ship is 
turned and the ship is steered. 

Steerless} (stérles), a. Having no rudder, 

Seaer ling (sterling ), nm. <A young steer or 

ulloc 

Steersmano (stérz'man), n. Piers that steers: 
the helmeman of aship. ‘A ship by skilful 
sleereman wrought." ritton 

The joyful stverreern clears his way 
And comes to anchor m big ionest bay. Drpern. 


Steeramate?} (stérz’mit)... One who steers; 
a steersman or helmsman. ‘Such a ateere- 
mafe at the helm." Milton. 

Steeve (stév). vi. [Akin to stiff, and per- 
haps directly from the Dutch; comp. D.stevig, 
stiff, firm. A steeving bowsprit has its name 


ke rg by the helm. 
ne that steers; a steers- 


pevgspeli® movement of a ship | 


from the lower end being fixed stiff or firmly | 


and immovably in the vessel, a horizontal 
one being movable.) Naw?. to project from 
the bows at an angle instead of horizontally: 
anid of a bowsprit. 

Steeve (stév), 7. pret. & pp. steered; ppr. 
steecing. Nawut to give a certain angle of 
elevation to: said of the bowsprit. 

Steeve (stév), n. New? (a) the angle which 
the bowsprit makes with the horizon. (6) A 
long heavy spar, with a place to fix a block 
at cne end, and used in atowing certain 
kinds of cargo, which need to be driven in 


w, wig; 


close. 

Bteeve (stév),a. [A form of etif.) Firm; 
compacted; not ensily bent or broken. 
[Scotch ] 

Steevely (stév'ti) ade. (See STEEVE.)] Firmly: 
stoutly. [Scotch.] 

fh, Fr. ton: ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin: 


weer, 
| Stellary (stel'lér-i 


|‘Bteg (ster), 


Steeving (stév'ing )n. Nawt. the angle of 
elevation whitchs a ship's bowsprit makes 
with the horizon. 

(Teel. eteqgr, the male of 
several animals, See STAG.) A gander. 
[Local., } 

Steganographist (steg-a-nog’ra-fist),n. [Gr. 
sleganos, secret, and graphd, to write.) One 
who practises the art of writing in cipher. 

Stegan (steg-a-nog'ra-fl), n. The 

art of writing in cipher, or in characters 

which are not intelligible except to the ae 
sons Who correspond with sack Gthers 
phy. {Oecult notes, steganogra 
Paste bt yeraphy. Burton, 
ophthalmata (steg’an-of-thal-mi*- 
‘tan rh. [Gr. sfeganos, covered, and opi- 
thalmos, ‘the eye.) A term applied to cer- 

tain (' hidden-eyed ’ Meduse, in which the 
sense-organs (‘marginal bodies") are ab 
tected by a sort of ood The Bt 
thalmata are now separated from i: os trae 
Meduside, and placed in a separate divi- 
gion under the name of Lucernarida, See 
LUCERNARTDA. A. A. Nicholson, 

Steganophthalmate (steg’an-of-thal* mit), 
a.anin. Belonging to or one of the Steg- 


anophthalmata., pod), 0 
mn. re 
on, a foot.) ans 


Steganopod (steg’an- “ch 
nos, covered, and a, 
of a family of swimming: birds with the four 
toes connected by the same web, as the 


élicana. 
Stegnosis (steg-ndé‘sis), mn. [Gr] Constipa- 

(TL. 

Stegnotic (steg-not'ik), a, (Gr, ] 
Tending to render costive, or to to eiminisi 
excretions or mh uray.” 

steg-not “u Aim 

which tends to produce Pt 
that diminishes excretions or discharges 
generally. 
Stein (sten), 2 [A. Sax. slenan, to atone.) 
Ce line with stone and brick, os a well. 


Stelnbock (stin’bok),n. 1. The German name 
of the ibex, an animal inhabiting the moun- 
tainows regions of southern Europe.—2 Same 


as Steenbok. 
Steinhetlite ( etin’hil-it), From Count 
Steinheil, a governor of iriland, |] Amineral 


of a blue colour, a variety of iolite. 
Stela, Stele (sté'la, sté‘le), n. [Gr afél?, a 
aye or slab, an opright stone, from stem sta, 
o stand) 1. Tn arch, a smal! column with- 
out base or capital, serving as a monument, 
a Milestone, and the like.—2. In archomol. a 
sepulchral slab or column, which in ancient 


times answered the purpose of a gravestone, 
Stelet (stél),n A atale or handle; a stalk. 
Stelechite (sté'lé-kit), mn. (Fr. “ridlachile. 


from Gr. stelechos, the crown of the root, the 
stem or trunk.) A fine kind of storng, in 


| tog pieces than the calamite. 


ene (sté'lén), a. [See ena Resem-~ 

bling or used as a stela; column 

Stell gerd Tea jaties to tee Bee below.) 
A sort of fenced in inclosure forming a shel- 
ter for cattle or sheep. (Northern 

Stell (stel), ot Ns and G. stellen, to set, 
to place; akin stall.| ‘To fix; to set: to place 
ina permanent manner; to place a 
fixed support; as, to stetl his foot against 
the wall. (Old English and Scotch.] 

Mine eye hath played the painter and hath steal 
Thy beauty's form in table of my heart. Shab, 
Btella (stella), a [L,aatar.) In surg. a 
bandage so named because it makes a cross 
or star on the back. It is a roller a 

20 a8 to keep back the shoulders, 
been often employed in cases of fractore of 
the clavicle, sternum, and scapula. 
Stellar (stel'lér), a. [L. stelloris, from stella, 
astar.] 1. Sarteialog to stars; astral; aa, ae 
stellar fi ‘(The stars) shed down their 
stellar v ma Milton.—2. Starry; full of 
stare; set with stars; aa, élellar regions, 
Stellaria (stel-la‘ri-a), #. [From L. atella, 
a star—the flowers are star-like.] A genus 
of plants, nat. order Caryophyllacem, section 
Alsinem; stitch-wort. Most of the species 
are weeds, which are distriliuted over the 
temperate and cold regions of the world. 
They are slender, usually amooth herbs, with 
broad or grassy leaves and white flowers in 
dichotomous cymes. Several species are 
found in Britain. They spose no active 
properties, and few of them are thought 
worthy of cultivation. 3. Molostea, o British 
species, called great stitch-wort, is a hanel- 
awe plant. S. media is the common chick- 


a. Same as Sellar, 
| Stellates (stel-lé'té), mn See GALIACER. 
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wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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a task: a whion id work to he performed ina 
determined time; stint. [S8cotch.] 

Stent (stent), ©. t, 

law, to assess; to tax at a certain rate. 

Stent (stent), n. In mining, the rubbish con- 
stituting the waste heaps at mines. Called 

Pad tg nce: ogi thy SR 

stenting ), 7% open na 
wall in acoal-mine. [Provincial English, lish. } 

Stentor (sten'tor), m 1. The of a 
Greek herald in the Trojan war, who, ac 
cordin 
that of fifty other men together; hence, a 
person having a very powerful voice.—2, A 
groans of infusorial animalcules, so named 
rom the trumpet-like shape of the body. 
They are among the largest of the Infusoria, 
anil are naually found adhering to the stems 
and leaves of aquatic plants, 

Stentorian (sten-té'ri-an), a [From Sten- 
tor.) L Extremely loud or powerful— 
‘Stentorian clamours." Sir T. Merbert. 

At that moment the waiter chhered the room, an 


in a shenhoriam voice, said, 
your hames Gurney? 


2. Able touttera very Toad sound; as, slen- 
torian lungs. 


tentorioust (sten- té’ri-us), a. Stentorian. 
‘The loudness of his stenterious voice." | 


Fuller, 
Stentoronict (sten-t6-ron’ik), a, Very loud; 
Stentorophonie (sien 'to ro-f (2. 
nm > (sten’ti-rd-fon 
J eheg Stentor, and Gr. phéné, voice.) 8 
or sounding very loud ‘ Stent’ 
voice.’ Butler. 


Of this sfreverypAendc horn of Alexander there is a 
figure preserved in the Vatican, Drrkawe, 


Step (step), et. i. pres. «& pp. slepped; ppr. 


stepping. [A. Sax n, stapan, to step: 
O.Fris we PES, rapa, Sax. stapan, D. and 
nO. ata . Gr, ateibd, to step, to 


amp ion an allied form with nasal, 
whey staple is ithesameroot.) 1 To move 
the leg and foot in walking ; to advance or 
recede by a movement of the foot or feet; 
as, to step forward or to step backward. 
PA Lal ol + ye surely as your feet hit nt greed 
2 To go; to walk; to march; papectally, , to 
go a little distance, and with a limited pur- 
pose; as, to step to one of the neighbours 
Ste into the chamber, Sir John. Shak, 
My je should 
My Suipement Ws. we abet Alay 
3. To aivance or come as it were by chance 
orsuddenly. ‘By whose death he's atepp'd 
into a great estate." Shak. 
The ok) poets sé in to the assistance of the med- 
aallicet. Adatiron. 


4. To walk arerely, slowly, or resolutely. 


one the swain retreata, 
His flack Baedones him sfefpfing to the Bp 


& To go in imagination; to move sonmeat 


They are ing almost three thousand years 
back into the remotest antiquity. Pape, 
—To step aside, (a) to walk toa little dis- 
tance; to retire from company. (b) To de- 
viate from the right path; to err. 


To step asia? is human, Aiarns, 


—To step out, to increase the length, but | 


not the rapidity of the step.—To efep ware 

(milit.), to diminish the leng de rapidi 

we the step, according to tablished 
es 


Step (step). ct 1. To set, as the foot. * Sir, 
atep your foot, give answer.’ Shak ‘When 
Hiram rege foot in the Metropolis." 
fi, Kimball—2. Nawt. to fix the foot of, as 
& mast in ita step; to erect in readiness for 
Feng 3 sail, 

, O. Pris. 


aged (step), n. [A. Sax. atop, sta 
DD. stap. See the verb) 1 pace; an 
advance or movement made by one removal 


ef the foot, as in walking. ‘To measure 
kingdoms with his feeble steps.’ Shak, 


(1 1fe's) checkered paths of joy and woe 
With cantious sig welliread, Vast. Cotten. 


Hence, in pl. walk; passage; course in which 
GUE CUES, 

Conduct op sr to find the fatal tree 

In this deep forest. Deter, 

But oot by thee my sfefr shall be, 

Far ever and for ever, Teun ner, 

2 One remove in ascending or descending 
a Stair; one of the gradients in a staircase, 
which is composed of two parts, the tread 
or burizoutal part, and the river or vertical 


[See the noun.] In Sens | 


to Homer, had a voice as loud as | 


ane, 
is either of 
I. Afoak. | 


part. ‘Down the etepe and through the 
court." Tennyson 

The breadth of I 
et ee ees S7Oe SONENE Seh OF EEE OE be 
&. The s : d over or measured _ 
one removal of the foot; the distance be- 
tween the feet in walking or running. 


The gradus, a Koman measure, may be translated | 
Arbutinet, 


= sich, 2 the Wail of a beasun oF pace. 
4. A small space or distance. 
There is but a step between ae AS nat 


a Sani. 
Tt is but a ep to the Wells, and we can waik there 


tactera, 
& Gradation; mae, A 


The same gin. . . hath sundry stegy and degrees. 
Perdins, 


6. Degree or grade in “this ge phe pore par- 


Maca - 
To derive two or cbvee guners ci es of motion 
from phenomena, ud ahecws to tell us how the 


properties and actions of “E: c 1 things follow 
‘ nad mened og eét principles, onld be a pret a riep 
7. Footstep; print or impression of the foot; 
track; footprint. —8. Gait; manner of walk- 
ing; sound of the step or setting down the 
foot; footfall, as, the approach of a man is 
often known by his « 


a series of proceedings; measure; action. 
*No unchaste acuot 09 or dishonoured step." 


he uiskes in the world, 


Beware of desperate rfregr. The darkest day, 
Live till tomorrow, will have pass'd away. 


Com Aer. 
ba The round of a ladder,—11, pl. ry self- 
rting ladder with flat steps, much used 
ri oors in reaching toa aeoes 7 Called 
also a Set of Stepa, a Step-ladder. 
A pretty portable ref of steer in man tanet oF the 


The reputation of a man depends on the first step 
Pope. | 


room showed that those even in the i shelves | 
Tretiope. 


were intended for use, 


12. Naut. a block of wood, or in large ships, 
a eolid peer sta upon the keelson, support- 
ing the heel of the mast.—13. In. carp. any 
piece of timber having the foot of another 
fixes! upright in it —14 In wehicles, a foot- 
mee or Beg ee or descending from a 
In mack. (a) the lower brass 
of a nated or pillow-block. (b) A 
socket or kind of bearing fox the lower pivot 
of a spindle or vertical shaft.—16. oy eens 
a term often applied to one of the —— 
diatonic degrees or intervals of the Le, 
us between one and two.—To ftoke a step or 
steps, to make a movement in a certain 
direction, either actually or as beginning 
any business. ‘I shonld take no step with- 
out advice," Sir H. Taylor. 
tion, though net encugh 19 tude toe proper sehr 1 
On, € fi] en & bo 
avoid it. aa = POP Galpin. 


eee by etep, (a bib a gradual and 


‘Step show it another.’ 
ye (b) Moving ey t; keeping pace. 
Lingering perdition ... shall sfeg by step attend 
You and your ways. Shad. 


Step- (step). [A. Sax. efeép; common to the 
Teutonic tongues; origin oubtful } A prefix 
used in composition before father, er, 
won, daughter, brother, sister, child, &e., to 
indicate that the person spoken of is a rela- 
tive only by the marriage of a parent; as, 
a stepmother is a father's wife, when the 
real mother is dead. 

Stepbrother (step'brurH-ér), n. A step- 
father or stepmother’s son by a former wife 

Stepehild (stepchild), m. The child of 

atep'c nm, e child of a 
hushand or wife by a former wife or husband. 
Stepdame (step’dim), nm. <A stepmother. 


Btepdaughter step'da-tér), n. The daugh- 
ter of a husband or wife by a former wife or 


husband. 
Stepe,ta. Bright; glittering: sald of eyes. 
Stepfather (step'fi-THér),m A mother's 


Chaweer. 
aes or subsequ nt husband. 
urait), 1. In mach. a form 


ot grate for nel, in v which the hars rise above 
eac 


ther like steps in a atair. 
Btephanite (stef‘nn-it), mn. [After the Ans- 
trian Archduke Ste ]) Native anilphide 
a silver and antimony. Called also 
cer. 


‘A etep of lightest | 
echo.” Tennyson.—D. ‘procee: ing; one of | 


-ladder (step'lad-r), n. A portable 
gr ies eee lathes flat steps, and ite own 
means of support by struts ur posts. 
sane dal dul in n. <A father's 
second or ry me = 6 ee 
tep-parent (step'pi-rent), n. plather 
or As ym Brande -: a ig 
Bteppe (s sleppe, Hus. af ft 
steppe.) A pal name applied a 
sxkoneive piss which, with the occasiona 
interpolation of low ranges of hills, iret 
from the | Dnieper across the south-east of 
Euro Russia, round the shores of the 
Caspian and Aral Seas, between the Altai 
and Ural chains, and occupy the low lands 
of Siberia. In spring they are covered with 
verdure, but for most of the year they sre 
dry and harren.—Steppe murrain, rinder- 
ni (which yy 
stepper tepper (step’ér), nm. One who steps; one 
that has a gait guod or bad: often applied 
to a horse in reference to his trotting qua- 
"ee ‘My horse is a good stepper." W. 


Stepping - stone (step'ing-stin), n 1A 


raised stone in a stream or in a swampy 
Place to save the feet in walking. 

The tall flag-fowers when they sprung 

Below the range of stepping stones. er, Therapueni, 


2, An aid or means by which an end may be 
accomplished oran object gained; an assist- 
ance to progress. 

Bhd ne obstacles his genius had turned cere: 


Stepaister (step‘sis-tér),n. <A stepfather’s 

or stepmothers daughter by a former wife 

stepson ( top’ nn Th f a husband 
a BOD), Ti. BRON OF & fits 

or wife by a former wife or husband. 


| “Biter. A termination as in malteler, game- 


spinster, ter, denoting occupation. 
In the earliest es, and up to about the 
end of the thirteenth century, it was gene- 
rally the sign of the feminine gender, cor- 
ding to the masculine -ere or -er, In 
the fourteenth century it began to give place 
as a feminine termination to the Norman 
-css, In modern literary English there is 
now only one feminine word with this suffix, 
viz. spinster, but iweksler waa used very 
late as a feminine; and in Scotch and pr 
vincial English eewster is still used. en 
the suffix -ster was felt no longer to mark 
the feminine distinctively, some new feni- 
nines were formed by the addition of the 
termination -eay to the -sfer, as songstress 
ond sea matress, 

The suffix -sfer now often marks the agent with 
more or less a sense of contempt and depreciation, 
as funnter, trickster, gumerter. r. Morris. 

ae We cannot recognize the termination ier ag 

oras having been at some time past, a femn- 

nibie ormative in every instance. Not only does the 
present use of such old words as Soosier, Aoobsier, 
, eapafer, I eboster, not to urge the more 

recent ofaster, nr rter, roadréer, make it to 
prove, age By ip but even if we spat rr 
quines 


we nowhere find os foe 


Clearly defined as such except in modern 

There was in Auglo-Sazon davere éecirre, and 
yet Phoraoch’s baker in Genesis al is bao. Grin 
conjectured that these nouns in «sree are all that is 
left of an older pair of dec! 


ety sae whereal one was 
masculine in «ire, the other in 


feminiwe in aanire, 
¥, Farle, 


| Stercoraceous (stér-kd-ri'shus), a. [L. eter- 
cus, dung.) Pertaining to dung, or partak- 
ing ‘of ite nature. “A putrid, slercoraceous 
taste” Arbuthnot. 

Stercoranism (stér’ké-ran-izm),n. In eceles. 

—_ the doctrine or belief of the Stercorun- 


Stercoranist, Stercorarian (stér’k6-ran- 
ist, ster-kd-ri’ ri-an), n. ([Fr. etercoranisla, 
L. stercta, stereoris, dung.| In eceles. hist. 
one of a party in the fifth Sind sixth centurics 
who held that the consecrated elements iu 
the eucharist undergo the process of diges- 
tion, so that the divine body, if materially 
present, must be changed into the fecal eul- 
stance: so called in contempt. 
Stercorary (stér'ké-ra-ri), 1. Hinks, ater- 
coranum See above.) <A place properly 
—s from the weather for cunl iatng 


stercorate} (stér’kO-rit), mn. Dung; excre- 
ment. 

Stercoration (stér-k6-ri’shon), m. [L. afer- 
cora ti, stercorationis, from stercoro, todung, 
from efcrews, stercoris, dung.) ‘lhe act cf 
manuring with dung. Sacen. 

Bte: (etér-kd'ri-an-izm), n=. Doe- 
trine of the Stercoranists, 

Stercorist (stér’kd-riat), n. A Stercoranist. 


- | Stercoryt (stérké-ri), wn. Excrement; dung. 
| Skelton, 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch;  g, go; 


J, fob; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, Ain; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KRY. 


STERCULIA 


BUZ 





Sterculia (stér-k@‘li-a),n. [From L. Stereu- 
tius, a deity presiding over manure, from 
stercus, dung. The flowers and leaves of 
some of the species are foetid.) A genus of 
dase which gives its name to the nat. order 

terculiacex. The species consist of various 
sized trees with soft timber, which are found 
in tropical parts of the world, with simple 





Sterculia Chicha. 


or compound leaves and axillary panicles or 
racemes of flowers. Several of them are 
mucilaginous, and others yield fibre which 
is converted into ropes, as the bark of S. 
guttata. The seeds of S. (now Cola) acumi- 
nate afford the cola-nut (which see). The 
seeds of S. Chicha are eaten as nuts by the 
Brazilians, and the seeds of all the genus are 
filled with an oil, which may be expressed 
and used for lamps. 

(stér-kUli-isé-6), n.pl. Anat. 
order of polypetalous exogens, allied to 
Malvaces, but differing from them in 
having always two-celled anthers. The 
plants of this order are trees or shrubs, 
with alternate, atipulate, simple, and often 
toothed leaves, with a variable inflorescence 
and a stellate pubescence. They are na- 
tives of tropical and raed he regions. 
The species are chiefly remarkable for the 
abundance of mucilage they contain, and 
are stimulant and emetic. The principal 

enera are Helicteres, Sterculia, Bombax, 
mbeya, Byttneria, Lasiopetalum, and 
Hermannia. The most important member 
of the order is the cocon-tree (Theobroma 


). 
Stare (star), n. (Fr. stére. from Gr. stereos, 
solid.) The French unit for solid measure, 
equal to acubic metre, or 85'3156 cubic feet. 


Btere,t f. A pilot; a helmeman; a rudder 
or he Chaucer. 


8 tvtort Tostir. Chaucer. 

Stereless,t a. Without a rudder. Chaucer. 
Sterelmintha (ste-rel-min’tha), n. pl. (Gr. 
stereos, solid, and helmins, helminthos, an 
intestinal worm.) A primary division of 
Entosoa, comprising those intestinal worms 
which have no true abdominal cavity, as 
the tape-worm and trematode worms. See 
TREMATODA. 

Btereobate (ster’é-5-bat), n (Fr. stéréo- 
bate, from Gr. stereos, solid, and basis, a 
base.) In arch. the lower part or basement 
of a building; a kind of continuous pedestal 
under a plain wall: distinguished from a 
at te, under a series of columns or 


Sterecchrore (ster’é-6-krém), n. A stereo- 


chromic picture. See STEREOCHROMY. 
mic (ster’é-6-krom’ik), a. Of or 
pertaining to stereochromy; produced by 


stereochromy. 
Stereochromy (ster-é-ok’ro-mi), n.  [Gr. 
stereos, solid, hard, and chroéina, colour.) A 
method of wall-painting invented by Pro- 
fessor von Fuchs of Munich, by which the 
colours are covered with a varnish of water- 


glass. 

Stereo-electric (ster’é-6-é-lek’trik), @ A 
term sometimes applied to the electric 
current which ensues when two adclids, 
especially two metals, as bismuth and anti- 
mony, are brought together at different 
temperatures. The stereo-electric current 
is thus distinguished from voltaic or hydro- 
electric, for which the presence of fluids is 

Stereognathus (ster-é-or'na-thus), ». (@ 

us (ster-é-og’na-thus), n. r. 
stereos, solid, and gnathos, a jaw.) Same as 
Microlestea (which see). 


Fite, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


4 


pine. pin; 


ph (ster’é-5-gram, 


Ste 
ater’é graf), n. (Gr. stereos, solid, and 
to write] A or picture 


grapno, 

which represents objects in such a way as 
to give the oa cpa of relief or solidity; 
specifically, a double photographic picture 
or pair of pictures on a slide for the stereo- 


scope. 

ge ales po Stereographical (ster’é-6- 
graf” ik, cber’e.3- ik-al), a. [From 
stereography.) Made or done according to 
the rules of stereography; delineated on a 
plane; as, a stereographic chart of the earth. 
—Stereographic projection, that projection 

of the sphere which is represented upon 
the plane of one of its great circles, the eye 
being situated at the pole of that great circle. 

See under PROJECTION. 

hically (ster’é-6-graf’ik-al-li), 
adv. Ina stereographic manner; by de- 

A cia on hy err scone as a 
tereograp ster-é-og’ra-fi), n (Gr. 
stereos, firm, and grapho, to write] The 
art of delineating the formsof solid bodies on 
a plane; a branch of solid geometry which 
demonstrates the properties and shows the 
construction of all solids which are regularly 
defined. 

Stereometer (ster-é-om/’et-ér), n. [Gr. 
stereos, solid, and metron, a measure. ] 
1. An instrument for measuring the solid 
or tiquid contenta or the capacity of a 
vessel —2. An instrament for determining 
the specific gravity of liquids, porous bodies, 
and powders, &c. 

Stereometric, Stereometrical (ster’é-5- 
met” rik, ster’é-6-met’rik-al),a. Pertaining 
to or performed by stereometry. 

etry (ster-6-om’et-ri), n. (Gr. 
stereos, firm, fixed, and metron, a mea- 
sure.}] 1. The art of measuring solid bodies 
and finding their solid contents. —2. The art 
or proceas of determining the specific gra- 
vity of liquids, porous bodies, &c. 

Stereomono (ster’é-6-mon”o-sk6p), n. 
(Gr. stereos, solid, smonos, alone, single, and 
skoped, to see.) An instrument with two 
lenses for exhibiting on a screen of ground 
glass a single picture so as to give it all the 
effect of solidity. 

Stereopticon (ster-é-op’ti-kon),n. [Gr. 
stereos, solid, and optikon, relating to sight. ] 
An instrument, salpenta o of asort of double 
magic lantern, for exhibiting photographic 
pictures greatly magnified upon a wall or 
screen with stereoscopic effect. 

Stereoscope (ster’é-6-skép), n. (Gr. stereos, 
solid, and skoped, to view.] An optical instru- 
ment to illustrate the phenomena of binocu- 
lar vision. An object viewed by both eyes does 
not appear to ench under the same le; 
hence whatever we look upon isapprehended 
by the sense of vision through the medium of 
two distinct images which unite in the sen- 
sorium of the brain and give us the idea of 
substance and solidity. e stereoscope is 
an optical apparatus which enables us to look 
upon two pictures taken underasmall differ- 
ence of angular view, each eye cone upon 
one picture only; and thus, as in ordinary 
vision, two images are conveyed to the brain 
which unite into one, exhibiting the objects 
represented under a high degree of relief. 
Areflecting form of stereoscope wasinvented 





by Sir C. Wheatstone in 1838. It is so con- 
structed that the two pictures are reflected 
to the eyes from two small plane mirrors 
placed at rightangles the faces being towards 
the observer. Subsequently Sir D. Brewster 
invented the lenticular or refracting stereo- 
scope, based on the refractive properties of 





néte, not, mdve; tiabe, tub, byll; 


STEREOTYPE 


semi-double convex lenses. This ts the one 
now in general use. There are many forms 
of it, one of which is shown in the figure. 
aa are tubes containing the two halves of a 
lens; bbisa igen slide on which the two views 
are depicted by the photographic process; cis 
a flap, covered with a light-coloured paper tu 
receive the light and retiect it upon the slide, 
the lid on the top admitting light when the 
pictures are opaque. When the tubesaa are 
adjusted to suit the eye the observer takes the 
one picture into the rignt eye and the other 
into the left eye, but the perceptive faculty 
apprehends only one image, and that in bold 
substantial relief and intensity. 

Stereoscopic, Stereoscopioal (ster’é-6- 
skop”ik, ster’6-6-skop’ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to the peciines gh adapted to the sterew- 
scope; produced by the stereoscope; as, 
stereoecopic pictures, stereoscopic views. 

Stereoscopically (ster’6-6-skop” ik-al-li). 
adv. Ina stereoscopic manner; by means uf 
the stereoscope. 

8 pist (ster<-os'k6-pist), mn One 
versed in the use or manufacture of stereo- 
scopes. 

Stereoscopy (ster-é-o0s’k6-pi), n. The art 
of using or manufacturing stereoscopes or 
atereoscopic pictures. 

Stereotomic, Stereotomical (ster’é-6- 
tom”ik, ster’é-6-tom”ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or performed by stereotomy. 

Stereotomy (ster-é6-ot’o-mi), n. Sr. 
stereos, fixed, and tomé, a cutting, m 
temné, to cut.) The science or art of cut- 
ting solids into certain figures or sections. 

Stereotrope (ster’é-6- op), n. (Gr. stereos, 
solid, and trop2, a turning, from ftrepé, to 
turn.} An instrument by which an object 
is perceived as if in motion and with an ap- 

arance of solidity or relief as in nature. 

t consists of a series of stereoscopic pictures, 
generally eight, of an object in thesuccessive 
positions it assumes Mm completing any mo- 
tion, affixed to an octagonal dram revolvi 
under an ordinary lenticularstereoscope, an 
viewed thro a solid cylinder pierced in its 
entire length by two apertures, which makes 
four revolutions for one of the picture-dram. 
The observer thus sees the object constantly 
in one place, but its pare apparently in mo- 
tion and fn solid and natural relief. 

(ster’é-5-tip), n. (Gr. stereos, 

, type, form.) 1. Lit. fixed 
metal type; ence, a plate cast from a stucco 
or papier-maché mould, on which is a fac- 
simile of the superficies of arranged types, 
which plate being fitted to a block may be 
used under the press exactly as movable 
types are used, and being retained may serve 

at any time to throw off an additional im- 

pression. The plates are composed of an 

alloy similar to ordinary type-metal. The 
original process, invented by Mr. William 

Ged, a goldsmith of Edinburgh, consisted in 

ta astuccocast of a form of type, which, 

after being subjected toa ual : 
was used as a mould to ob the fac-simile 
of the form of type. This process has been 
greatly supplanted by what is known as the 
papier-maché process. This generally con- 
sists in covering the form, the face of which 
is oiled, with a soft, moist matrix of several 
sheets of tissue, blotting, and brown paper, 
stuck together by a mixture of glue, paste, 

and po French chalk, the tissue r 

being next the type. A wet linen cloth E laid 

over the paper, and the matrix is dabbed by 

a beating-brush so as to drive the soft paper 

into all the interstices between the letters 

ef the form. The hollows which now ap- 
pear in the back are filled up by a smooth 
coat of stucco; and the m after being 

d up by a sheet of strong paper, is 

next subjected to a heavy premure over a 

steam-chest and thoroughly dried while stil 

connected with the type. It is then removed 
and placed in a casting-box, into which 
molten metal is poured, 80 as to produce 
from the matrix a plate with the type in 
relief. When the metal is set the mould is 
opened, the matrix removed, and the plate 
trimmed and prepares for use. For rotary 
ang machines both matrix and plate 

orm the segment of a circle to enable the 

Inte to fit on to the impression cylinder. 

‘or printing the finer class of illustrated 
books, &c., plates are produced by the pro- 
cess of electrotyping. See ELECTROTYPE. — 

Stereotype block, a block of wood on which a 

stereotype is mounted to make it type high. 

2. The art of making plates of fixed metallic 

types; the process of producing printed 

work in such a manner. 


of], pound; i, Sc. abune; YY, Sc. fey. 


STEREOTYPE 


(ster'ES-tip. « L Relating to 
ee ek seerECny PINE: to fized 
metallic t ® Thane by Ged mnctullie 
trpes or plates of flvad types: A eereotypY 


wort: e&rreotyy: printing. a @erveftypy copy | 


of the Bibte. a m em 
Stereotype (steréit et pret. 

fereatyped ; ppr. > caak, 
a5 a Stereotype plate. — 


to stereotupe the New Testament ; 
Secieties hare etercotyped the Ritle —3 To 
fit or establish firmly or umchangeably. 

He throws the whole of bis bert mote 


dewnptrcs of places that have sctrverged them | 


séives io bes cemory ta ther gst munote detail, 


Faia. Zee. 
(ster’é-d-tipt) p and a. 


Stereotyped 
L Made or printed from stercotype plates 
2 Formed in a fixed onch Mmanoer ; 
aS, stercotyped opinions. 


From mus to the present hear, the amount of the | 


laod-tae remains neresty ped Ele. Rew, 
Ste. poe cena mn «6A 
sheet uf metal taking the place of type or 


woodcuts for printing. y mounted ou 
blocks of wood to the beight of type. Sim- 


(steré-i-tipér), x. One who 

sterenty pes or Who makes siereoty pre. 

Stereotypery (ster'éj-tip’étr-i), mn 1. The 
art or work of making stereotype-plates — 
2 The place where stereotype -p es are 
made; a stereotype found 

Stereotypic (ster'é-é-tip’i ),@. Of or re- 
lating to stereotype or stereotype-plates. 

Stereotypist (ster'é-6-tip-ist), n. One who | 
makes stereotype-plates; a stereo 


her meee ee ra-fér), 
a <A Shereotype p 
y (ater - Ot - -fij,n 
a art or practice of printing f atereo- 
The art or 


stereotypy (st x ted n. 
busineas ; tereotype-pla’ 


tea 


Steril-coal teri *k6l), n In mining, black 


¢e head of a coal 

steril), a. ([Fr. eférife, from L. 

barren, unfruitfoal, unproductive ; 

cog. Gr. steiros, barren, stereos, stiff, hard ; 

Skr. stari,a barren cow; G. afarr, stiff, vot fer. 

E. to stare] 1. Barren; unfruilful, not fer- 

tile. producing little or no crop; aa, 

land; a eferile desert; a sterile yenr. 

This goodly frame, the earth, peers to aa ae 
promantory. Sak, 


2 Barren; producing no young; or, of seeds 
or plants, not germinating; not producing 
other planta. 

She ts grown sferale and barren, and ber births of 
Anis are how very inconsiderable, Dr. Af, Morr. 
§. Barren of ideas; destitute of sentiment; 
as, asterile production or author.—4. In bot. 
bearing only stamens; staminate; as, a slerile 
flower or plant. 

Sterility (ste-ril'i-ti), n. [L. sterilitas; Fr. 
sférilit’, See STERILE.) The state of being 
sterile: (a) barrenness; unproductiveness: 
unfroitfulness; the quality or state of pro- 
docing little or + mothiie: as, the sterility of 
land or soil. (+) Barrenness; unfruitfulness; 
the state of not producing young, ns of ani- 
mals. (e) Want of the Hae of producing 
anything: barrenness of ideas or sentiments; 

want of fertility or the 

sentiment; as, the sterility 
of his mind. 


clay or shale at th -820T. 


of an author or 


He had more frequent occasion for repetition eves | 


any poet; yet one cannot ascribe this to any 
of e , but fo the genius of his times, whic 
ted in these reiterated verses. Pope. 
Sterilize (ster'il-Iz), vf. “4p & pp. steril- 
ized; _PPr. sterilizing. o make sterile or 
en: to saaterns ON as land; to exhaust 
x 5 ‘fertility; as, to sterilize soil or land, 
[Rare.]|— To deprive of fecundity, or the 
power of producing young. 
Sterlet (ster'let), nm [Hus aferliad)] A 





Sterlet (Acipenser relies), 


ganoid fish of the Caspian and of various 
rivers in Russia, the Aci amet rvthenua, 
highly esteemed for its r, and from 
éh, Sc. loch; 


ch, chain: g. 90; 


* Bie for 
pnoting by means of cumeoiyne plates; a4, 
certain | 


wer of prodacing | 


- §, job; h, Fr. ton; 
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whose roe is made the finest cariare It is | 


a amall species of stargecn. 
(s4rling. @ [Sand to be from the 


Ederiiags or Basteriings. Ure old popalar | 
name in Encland of traders from the north | 


whoee | 


of Germany (east from Englam 
; | who in 


money Was of peculiar purity. # 


the reicn of King John first stamped pure | 


coin in England But this origin is dowbt- 
ful Accomling to Weizwood sterling was 
origmally the name of the English penny. 
the 
that parment should be : it was eub- 
sequently applied to the coinage af England 


in general) L An epithet by which English | 


money of account is distinguished, signif) - 
. that it is of the fixed or standard national 
Joe; a& @ pound sterling; a shilling afer- 
Nag) a penny Fterling. — 2. " According to a 
fixed standard; hating a fixed and perna- 
nett value. ‘If my word be eferfing yet 
in England." Shak.—& Genuine; pion AP of 
excellent quality: as, a work of sterling 
merit; a man of aerling wit or sense. 
Do these foreqgn contemporaries of ours till exhi- 


bat, mo them characters as mien, something ol that 
paige. Fn noblencss, that union of majestv with meeck- 


ich we must éver venerate in those our © a 


tual fathers | Ca 
Sarna (sterling), ©. 1. :t An oll name in 
England for a peony. —2 english nine y. 
‘And Roman wealth in English Je 
view.” Arbuthnot ([R Rarej— 3 5 tamdard ; 
rate. [Rare.] 
Sterling (stér'ling), nm. Aseries of piles to | 


defend a pler, &c. See STARLING. 

Stern (stérn), a [A Sax. eferne, efyrne, 
stern, severe: same frovt as to wore; Sw. 
riiraa, to look at with fixed eyes: G. starr, 
stiff, rigid ; O.H.G. stornén, to be atiff or 
astonished : also connected with E. efark } 
1. Severe, as regards facial ex sien; auma- 
tere ; gloomy ; rigid; grim; fixed with an 
aspect of severity and authority; aa, a etern 
look; a stern countenance; a eterna frown. 

I woold outstare the rfrrnesf eyes that look. SAak 


2. Severe of manner; pitiless; unkind; rigid; 
harsh: said of persons or thin ‘Stern as 
tutors, and as uncles hard.” Dryden, 
When that the poor have cried Cacsar hath pt: 
Ambition should be made of sieraer wail. 
3. Fierce and rnde; ernel; ferocions. ‘The 
stern tyrant war." Shak. 
tthe rfree wolf betray, 
hia looks translate! Sad, 


How many lambs m 
if like a lamb he oo 
4. Rigidly steadfast; immovable; ns, stern 
virtue; stern honesty, SYN. Severe, austere, 
rigid, rigorous, harsh, cruel, unrelenting. 
Stern (stern) a» (OE steorne, either from 
A. Bax. stedran, to steer, and ern, a place; 
or from A. Sax. stearn, a helm (also from 
stedran)] 1. The hind part of a ship C3 
other vessel, or of a boat; the pat opROs 
to the stem or prow.—2.1 The nate a 
vessel —3.+ Post of management; direction. 
‘And sit at chiefest stern of public weal.' 
Shak.—44 The tail of an animal. ‘And 
then his sides he swinges with his sferne." 
a nan —By fhe stern, a phrase which is 


abaft than forward, 
Sterna (sté4r’na), n. The generic name of 
the terns or sea-swallows. See TERN. 


STORED (stérn'Aj), w. Steerage or stern. 


sternal (stér’nal), a. 1 Pertninf 
sternum or breast-bone —2 On the aame 
side with the breast-bone; in front; anterior. 


Hurley. 

(stér-nal’ji-a), nm. [Gr. afernon, 
the breast-bone, and \ alpos. 1 pain.) 1. Pain 
about the sternum t-bone.—Z A 
ua of the Kauai angina; angina pecto- 

Th. 
rnbergia (stérn'’bér-ji-a), mn. <A fossil 
— probably monocotyledonous, allied 


of a ship when Jit is more deeply laden | 


to the Pandanacem, occurring in the eand- 
stones of the coal-measures. 
gf ned wl (stérn’terg-it),n. mConnt 
.) A foliated ore of silver, consist- 
ed of si ver, iron, and suet... 
tern- board (stérn’bérd), n. Nant the 


backward motion of a vessel; hence, a lows 
of way in making a tack, —To make a stern- 
board, to fall back from the point gained in 


the last tack: aleo, to set the aaile so os the 


vessel may le impelled stern foremost, 
tern - chase (atérn’chis), n» A chase In 
which ine vessels sail on one and the same 


comree, one following In the wake of the 


other; as, a atern-chose je a long chase. 


Stern-chaser (stérn‘chis-¢r), © A cannon 


placed in a ship's stern, pointing backwani, 


ng, sing; H, then: th, thin: 


and coin in which it was stipulated 


to the | 





STERQUILINOUS 





atel intended to annoy a ship that is in par 
anit of her 
Sterned (si¢rodL « Having a etern: weal 
ii composition; as, Symar-cterwed, pink- 
sternal, Ae 
Sterner |: (etern er © Adirector [Rare) 
term iat) mo A mene or chain 
cooly Ses confine the ler of @ elup ar other 
vessel to a wharf or qnay. 
Stern-frame (st¢rn'iramin The several 


| pieces of timber which form the stem of a 





'~«*Bternum 





w, wig; 


Sternutation (stér-nO-ti’shon), n 


Stern-way (stéru'wi 


ship—the sterm-post, tramsons, aud fashton- 
heres. 


Piece ; 

Sternidm (siérni-dé). m pl A fawfly of 
wil-footed lomg-wingel Kinls commoaly 
known @& Seawall aml Trran Seo 
TERN. 


|=6«$Stern-knee (stérn'né) em The continuation 


of a vestel s Keelson, te which Uve stern- post 
is secured by bella Called also Sterasen 
and Slermeon-tare 

Day by day the vent! 

With tumbers fash el fred true, 

Stermeow amd kechson and) sere teee. 


i eg ecdow. 
| Sternly (atérn'll), ade. In a stern manner; 
with an austere or stern counlemance; with 


au alr of authority. 


The rigid interdiction. 


Stermmost (stirn'méset) a Farthest In the 
rear, farthest astern, aa, the slernenast ship 
in a conruy, 

Sternness (st¢rn'nes), m The state or 

quality of being stern: (@) severity of look; 

a look of austerity, rigour, or severe author 


he pence. 
hd Alien, 


ity. “The eferaness of his presence.’ Sadek. 
(b) Severity or harshness of manner, rigour. 
I have oferweers in my seul enough 
To bear of soldier’ eurk, Deveen, 


Sterno- (stér'ns). A frequent element fn 
anatomical terms, denoting some relation to 
the sternum or breast-bone; as, sterno-ca- 
ricular articulation, ligaments extending 
from the slernum to the clavicle; sferne- 
coastal, relating to the ribs anid lreast-bone: : 
sterno-hyvideus, a muscle arising from the 
aternum and inserted into the os hyoideus: 
it depresses the larynx; eferne-fhyroideus, 
a muscle arising from the stermam and {n- 
serted into the thyrvid cartilage: it draws 
the larynx downwards. 

Sternon (sltérnon) m ([Gr.) Tho breast- 
bone; the sternun. 


Stern- port (stérn’ port), n A port or open. 
ing in the stern of a shi 
Stern - (atern’pést),n The principal 


iece of timber in a visas atern-frame. 

ts lower end is tenoned into the keol, and 
to it the rudder ia hung and tho transoms 
are bolted. 


Stern-sheets (stérn’shéits), That part of 


a boat which is betwoon the stern and the 
aftriost seat of the rowers, usually furnished 
with seats for passengers. 
We Led no ob alot ja nae sevice. as ne at. 
a m , = a not atigu- 
an ways in L er CR a uty & Ma 
Ln mae (stérne"man), mn. A stecraman; 
mi yolliot, 
Sternson (stérn’son), mn, Soc STRRN-KNER. 
stér’nom), m [L., Gr. sternon, the 
breast-bone.)] The breast-bone ; the bone 
which forma the front of the human chest 
from the neck to the stomach. 
[L. ster- 


nutatio, sternutationis, from sternuto, to 
sneeze, freq. of alertruc, to enoete.) The act 
of sneczing 


Sternutative (mer. na’ta-tiv), a. 


nuo, to sneeze.) Having the Fundtty ature pro- 
voking to aneeze. 

Sternutatory (etér-nfi’ta-to-ri), a. [Fr. eter- 
nutatoire, from L. sternuo, to mioeze.) Hav- 
ing the quality of exciting Lo anweze, 


Bternuta (ater-ni'ta-to-rl), nA sub- 
stance that provokes aneezit Tho moet 
familiar aternutatories are auulls of different 


kinda, They are chiefly emplo a ed to occa- 

sion a violent auccusslon of t mo, either 
to reatore suspended reapiralion, as in some 
cosea of fainting, or to meee nome foreign 


hody from the nasal aur windpipe. 
: n. The movement of 
a ship backward, or with mg stern fore- 


mcek To fetch atern- -wey, bo acquire mo- 
tion astern. 
Bterquilinous (stér-kwil'inos), a. [L. 


srerquilinta, nm durghlll, from stereus, 
dung] Pertaining to a dunglill; mean; 
any: paltry. 

ifegetiinews rascal le Lcensedl ta theow diet in 
an “Ne es of sovereign princes In upon printed i 
aan: Howell. 


wh, whig; cs azure. — See Krr. 
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STICK 





Sterre,tn. Astar. Chaweer. 

Stertt,n. A start; a leap.—At a stert, im- 
mediately Chaucer. 

Sterte,tv.i. To start; to pass away; to rise 

ckly. Chaucer. 

8 rioust (stér-té’ri-us), a. Same as 
Stertorous. 

Stertorous (stértor-us), a. [L. sterto, to 
snore.) Characterized by a deep snoring, 
such as frequently accompanies certain 
diseases, as apoplexy; hoarsely breathing ; 
snoring accompanied by a loud and labori- 
ous breathing. ‘That stertorous last fever- 
sleep.’ Carlyle. 

The day has ebbed away, and it is night in his 
room, before the stertorous breathing lulls. ; 


Sterve,t Sterven,t v.i To starve; to die; 
to sh. C 


hawecer. 

Sterve,tv.t. To cause to perish; to starve. 
Spenser. 

Stet (stet) [L., let it stand.) In printing, 
a word written upon proofs to signify that 
something which has been deleted is after 
all toremain. It is often used as a verb; 
as, the passage was stetted. 

Stethometer (ste-thom’et-ér), n. (Gr. sté- 

, the breast, and metron, a measure.] An 
instrument for measuring the external 
movement in the walls of the chest during 
ordinary or tidal respiration. In one form 
a cord or band is extended round the chest 
and its extension as the thorax is expanded 
works an index figure on a dial-plate. 

Stethoscope (steth’d-skép), n. (Gr. stéthos, 
the breast, and skoped, to examine.) An in- 
strument used by medical men for distin- 
guishing sounds within the thorax and other 
cavities of the body. In its simplest and 
most common form it consists of a simple 
hollow cylinder of some fine-grained light 
wood, as cedar or maple, with one extremity 





Stethoscope. 


funnel-shaped and furnished with a conical 
plug; the other with a comparatively large 
orbicular ivory plate, fastened by a screw. 
In using it the funnel-shaped extremity, 
either with or without the plug, is placed 
upon the body, and the ivory plate to the 
ear of the listener. Flexible instruments 
of rubber are also used, and are provided 
with one or two ear-tubes. in the latter case 
the sounds being appreciable by both ears. 
See AUSCULTATION. 

Stethoscopic, Stethoscopical {steth -6- 
skop’ik, steth-6-skop’ik-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to a stethoscope; obtained or made 
by means of a stethoscope; as, a stethosco- 

tc examination. 
tethoscopi steth-6-skop’ik-al-li),adv. 
In a stethoscopic manner; by means of a 
stethoscope. 

Stethoscopist (steth’ 6-skdp-ist), n. One 
versed in the use of the stethoscope. 
Stethoscopy (ste-thos’ko-pi), n. e art of 
stethoscopic examination. 

Steve (stév), v.¢ (From stevedore.] To stow, 
as cotton or wool in a ship's hold. (Local.) 

Stevedore (sté’ve-dér), n. (Sp. estivador, a 
packer of wool, &c., from estivar, to stow, 
to ram tight, L. stipo, stipare, to cram, to 
stuff.) One whose occupation is to stow 
goods, packages, &c., in a ship’s hold; one 
who loads or unloads vessels. 

Stevent (stev’en),n. (A. Sax. stefn,Icel.stefna, 
the voice, acry.) An outcry; aloud call; a 
clamour; voice; sound; noise; instituted, 
announced, or appoitted time; hence, ap- 
pointment. Chaucer. 

Stew (sti), v.t. (O0.E. stue, stuwe, from O.Fr. 
estuver (Mod. Fr. étuver), to stew, to bathe, 
from estuve, a stove, a hot room, from L.L. 
stuba, from 0.H.G. stupa, a stove. See 
STOVE.) To boil slowly in a moderate man- 
ner or with a simmering heat; to cook or 
pre , as meat or fruit, by putting it into 
cold water, and bringing it very gradually 
to a low boiling-point; as, to stew meat; to 
stew apples; to stew prunes. 

Stew (sta), v.t. To be boiled in a slow gen- 
tle manner, or in heat and moisture. 

Stew (sti), n. [O. Fr. eatuve, a stove, a sweat- 
ing-house. In last three meanings from 
stew, v.t. See above.) 1.¢ A hot or heated 
place; a house or place furnished with warm 
water or vapour baths; a bagnio. 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to use any 
armour, and give themselves to baths and stems. 
of. 


2. A house of prostitution; a brothel: gene- 
rally in the plural form, though with a sin- 
gular meaning. ‘Making his own house a 
stewes, a bordel, and a school of lewdness.’ 
South. ‘Ina tavern or a stewes he and his 
wild associates spend their hours.’ B. Jon- 


son. 
There be that hate harlots and were never at the 
5. Ascham. 
3.t A prostitute. In this sense also the plural 
form has been used in the singular sense. 


And shall Cassandra now be turned, in common | 


specche, a stewes) Jb ketstone (quoted by Nares). 


4 A dish that has been cooked by stewing; 
meat stewed; as, a stew of pigeons.—56. A 
stew- 
sion, or excitement. [Colloq.]) 


He, though naturally bold and stout, 
* In short was in a most tremendous sicw. 


R. H. Barham. 
Stew (sti), ». (Perhaps connected with 
stow.) A small pond where fish are kept 
for table; a store pond. 

I made a triangular pond or little stew with an ar- 
tificial rock. Evelyn. 
Steward (sti’érd), n. [0.E. styward, A.Sax. 
stiweard, stigeweard, a steward, lit. a sty- 
ward, from stige, a sty, a pen for cattle, and 

weard, ward, a keeper. The original sense 


is one who took charge of the cattle, which | 


constituted thechief wealth of a household. } 
1. Amanemployed on a large estate or estab- 
lishment, or in a family of consequence or 
wealth to manage the domestic concerns, 
superintend the other servants, collect the 
rents or income, keep the accounts, &c.— 
2. An officer of state; as, lord high steward; 
steward of the household, &c. The lord 
high steward of England was one of the an- 
cient great officers of state, the greatest 
under the crown. This office was anciently 
the inheritance of the Earls of Leicester, 
till forfeited by Simon de Montfort, to 
Henry III., at the close of whose reign it 
was abolished as a permanent dignity. A 
lord high steward is now made only for par- 
ticular occasions, namely, a coronation or 
the trial of a peer, the office to cease when 
the business requiring it is ended. In the 
former case the lord high steward is com- 
missioned to settle matters of precedence, 
&c.; in the latter, to preside in the House 
of Lords. The lord steward of the household 
is an officer of the royal household, who is 
head of the court called the Board of Green 
Cloth, which has the supervision of the 
household expenses and accounts, the pur- 
veyance of the provisions, and their payment, 
&c. He selects and has authority over the 
officers and servants of the household, ex- 
cept those of the chamber, chapel, and 
stables, and he appoints the royal trades- 
men.—3. In Scotland, an officer appointed 
by the king over special lands belonging to 
himself, having the same proper jurisdiction 
as that of a regality; also, the deputy of a 
lord of regality.—Steward, or high steward 
of Scotland, an ancient chief officer of the 
crown of the highest dignity and trust. He 
had not only the administration of the crown 
revenues, but the chief oversight of all the 
affairs of the household, and the privilege 
of the first place in the army, next to the 
king, in the day of battle. —4. An officer ina 
college who provides food for the students 
and superintends the concerns of the kit- 
chen.—65. An officer on a vessel whose duty 
is to distribute provisions to the officers and 
crew. In passenger ships, a man who 8u- 
perintends the provisions and liquors, waits 
at table, &c.—6. A fiscal agent of certain 
bodies; as, the steward of a congregation of 
Methodists, &. 
Steward (sti’érd), v. To manage as a 
steward. 
Did he thus requite his mother’s care in steward- 
sng the estate? uller. 
Stewardess (stii’érd-es), n. A female stew- 
urd ; specifically, a female who waits upon 
ladies in passenger vessels, &c. 
tewardly (sti’érd-li), adv. With the care 
of asteward. (Rare.) 
It is with a provident deliberation, not a rash and 
prodigal hand, to be dealt; and to be steward/y dis- 
pensed, not wastcfully spent. Canon Tooker. 


Stewardry (sti’érd-ri), n. Office of stew- 
ard; superintendence. 
tewardship (sta’érd-ship), n. The office or 
functions of a steward. 


Give an account of thy stewardshrp, for thou 
mayest no longer be steward. Luke xvi. 2. 


note, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


—6. A state of agitation, confu-— 


Stewartry (sti’ért-ri), n 1.t Stewardship; 
superintendence. Byrom.—2. In Scotland, a 
jurisdiction over a certain extent of terri- 
tory, nearly the same with that of a regality; 
also, the territory over which this jurisdic- 
tion extends. Most stewartries consisted of 
small parcels of land which were only parts 
of acounty; but the stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, and that of Orkney and Zetland, 
make counties by themselves. 

Stewisht (sta’ish), a. Suiting a brothel. 
‘ Stewish ribaldry.’ Bp. Hall. 

Stew-pan (sta’pan), n. A pan in which 
meat and vegetables are stewed. 

Stew-pot (sti’pot), n. A pot used for 
stewing. 

Steye,t Styet (sti, vi [A. Sax. stigan, to 
ascend, to mount up, a word which appears 
also in statr, stirrup, stile.) To ascend; to 
soar. Chaucer. 

Steyere,tn. Astair. Chaucer. 

Sthenic(sthen’ik),a. (Gr. sthenos, strength.) 
In med. attended with an unnatural and 
morbid increase of vital energy and strength 
of action in the heart and arteries; phlogiatic. 
Sthenic diseases are opposed to diseases of 
debility or asthenic diseases. 
tiacclato (sté-dt-chii’td), n. (It, crushed, 
flat, from stiacciare, to crush, sttacciala, a 
cake.) In the fine arts, a style of sculpture 
in very low relief, adopted for works which 
can be allowed little projection from the sur- 
face or base-line chosen. 

8 Styan (sti’‘an), ». A humour in the 
eyelid; a sty (which see). 

Stibble (stib’?), n. Stubble. (Scotch.) 

Stibbler (stib‘ler), ». A ludicrous designa- 
tion for a clerical probationer. (Scotch.] 

Stibbornet (stib’born),a. Stubborn. Chaucer. 

Stibial (stib’i-al), a. (L. stibtum, antimony. ) 
Like or having the qualities of antimony; 
antimonial. 
tiblalism (stib’i-al-izm),n. Antimontial 
intoxication or poisoning. Dunglison. 

Stibiated (stib’i-at-ed),a. Impregnated with 
antimony. 

Stibic (stib’ik), a. Same as Antimonie. 

Stibious (stib’i-us),a. Same as Antimont- 


ous. 

Stibium (stib’i-um), n. [L.] Antimony. 

Stibnite (stib’nit), n (L. stibinm, anti- 
mony. } isulphide of antimony, consisting 
of 72°88 antimony and 27:12 sulphur. This 
ore usually occurs crystallized in variously 
modified and terminated rhombic prisms. 
The colour is lead-gray; it is sometimes 
blackish and dull externally, and with an 
iridescent tarnish. Stibnite is very brittle, 
yielding to the pressure of the nail. This 
ore is the source of moat of the antimony of 
commerce. Called also Antimony-glance. 

Sticcado (stik-ka’dd), mn {It.) A musical 
inatrument, the sounds of which are pro- 
duced hy striking on little bars of wood, 
which are tuned to the notes of the diatonic 
scale, and struck with a little ball at the 
end of a stick. 

Stich (stik), n. [Gr. stichos, a line, a verse. } 
1. A verse, of whatever measure or number 
of feet.—2. A line in the Scriptures.—3. A 
row or rank of trees. 

Stichic (stik’ik),a. Relating to or consisting 
of lines or verses. 

Stichidium (sti-kid’i-um), n. (Gr. stichos, a 
rank, a line, and eidos, appearance, resen- 
blance.) A peculiar kind of lance-shaped, 
pod-like receptacle in the alge, containing 
tetraspores. 

Stichomancy (stik’6-man-si),n. (Gr. stichos, 
a line or verse, and manteia, divination. } 
Divination by lines or passages in books 
taken at hazard; bibliomancy. 

Stichometrical (stik-6-met/rik-al), a. Of 
or pertaining to stichometry; characterized 
by stichs or lines. 

Stichometry (sti-kom’et-ri),n. (Gr. stichos, 
a verse, and metron, measure.) 1. Measure- 
ment or length of books as ascertained by 
the number of verses which each book con- 
tains.—2. A division of the text of books into 
lines accommodated to the sense: a practice 
followed before punctuation was adopted. 


. W. R. . 

Stick (stik),n. (A. Sax. sticca, a stick, a staff, 
astake, aspike; Icel. stika, astick, asforfuel, 
a yard measure; from the root seen in verb to 
stick (which see), and akin to stake, stock. In 
meaning 6 from the verb to stick.) 1 A piece 
of wood of indefinite size and shape, gener- 
ally long and rather alender; a branch of a 
tree or shrub cut or broken off; a piece of 
wood chopped for burning or cut for any 
purpose; as, to gather sticks in a wood. ‘He 
that breaks a stick of Gloster’s grove.’ Shak. 


oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; 9, Sc fey. 


STICK 


And while the children of Larvel were in the wilder- 
ness they found a man that gathered sticky upon the 
Sabbath day. 1win, £¥. 32. 
2 A rod or wand: a staff: a walking-stick; 
aa, he never goes out without his stier.— 
S Anything shaped like a slick; na, a afick 
of sewing-waxs. —4. A contemptuous term ap- 
plied to an awkward or incompetent person, 
‘He is a stick at letters.” Cornhill Mag.— 
5 In printing, an inetrument in which 
types are composed in words, and the words 
arranged to the required length of the lines. 
Called also Composing-atick (which see),— 
@. A thrust with a pointed instrument that 
penetrates a body: a stab. —(rold-stick, Sul- 
ter-elick See under those headings. —7, The 
Dumber of twenty-five eels. Called aleo a 
Strite, <A bind contains ten sticks. 


Stick (stik), vt pret. & pp. stuck; ppr. | 


sticking. [A. Sax. stician, to stab, to pierce, 
tu adhere, to cleave to; Dan. sfatke, D. steken, 
tu thrust, to pierce, to stick; G. atecken, to 
stick or be stuck, to thrust, to stand fast; 
also sfechen, to puncture, to sting; from a 
root afig, seen also in L. stiaguo, to quench, 
stimulus (for stigmulus), Gr, stizd, to prick, 
and in E. sting. Stiteh (Sc, steek) is a soft- 
ened form from this.) 1. To plerce with a 
sharp instrument; to stab with a wea 
‘To #tick the heart of falaehood.' Shak. 
{ot used in this sense now except in the 
Scotch and other dialects, in which to stick 
a beast is tu slaughter it with the knife; so 
to stick a man, to kill him with a knife or 
sword |—2. To thriast so a5 to wound; to 
nse to pevelrate. 
Thou stacéesf a dagger in me Shak, 


3. To fasten or canse to remain by piercing; 
to thrust in; as, to stick a pin on the aleeve. 
4 To fasten or attach by causing to adhere 
to the surface; as, to sliek on a patch or 
plaster; to stick on a thing with puste or 
clue. —5. To attach or fasten in any manner; 
to place in a firm position; to fix; to settle. 
“With two pitch-balla stuck in her face for 
eyes, Shak ‘I stuck my choice upon her." 
S/luak.—6. To set: to fix in; as, to «tick card 
teeth: hence, toset with something pointed 
or with what ls stuck in; to furnish by in- 
e-rting in the surface; as, to sfier a cushion 
full of pins) ‘A lemon sivek with cloves" 
Shak. ‘My shroud of white stuck all with 
yew Shak.—T, To fix on a pointed inatru- 
ment; 08, to sick an apple on a fork —8, In 
printing, Lo compose or arrance in a com- 
Posing-stick; as, to stick type.—T'o stick oul, 
to project; to couse to be prominent.—To 
stick one's elf up, to put on grand airs; to 
conduct one's self proudly or haughtily; tu 
ape the grandee. 

Stick (stik), v.i 1. To cleave to the surface, 
as by tenacity or attraction; to adhere; as, 
glue sticks to the fingers; paste sticks to the 
wall, and causes paper to stick. 

I will cause the fish of thy rivers to st:c# unto thy 
sca Ezek. xxix ¢ 
2 To be fastened or fixed by insertion or by 
piercing or being thrust in; as, the dagger 
sticks in the wound ‘Lucretia's glove, 
wherein her needle sticks.” Shak. —3. To 
remain where placed; to become attached; 
to hold fust to any position; to adhere; to 
cling; to abide; to unite closely. ‘A bor 
devil, on whose nature nurture can never 
stick.” Shak. 

If on your fame our sex a blot has thrown, 
“Twill ever stick, through malice of your own. Young. 
4 To be hindered from proceeding or mak- 
ing progress, to be restrained from moving 
onward or from action of any kind; to be 
arrested in a course, career, or the like; to 
stop; as, the carriage sticks in the mire. 

1 had most need of blessing, and ‘amen’ 

Stuck in my throat. Shak. 

They never doubted the Commons; but heard all 
stuck in the Lords’ house. Clarendon. 
5. To be brought to a standstill; to be em- 
barrassed or puzzled. 


They will s#icé4 long at part of a demonstration for 
want of perceiving the cunnection between two ideas. 


Locke, 
6 To scruple; to hesitate: often with at. 
‘To stick at nothing for the public intereat.’ 
Addisvn. 

Rarher than impute our miscarriages to our own 
corruption, we do not stick to a n providence 
itself. Sir R. L'Estrange. 
7. To adhere closely in friendship and affec- 


tion. 
There is a friend that sticketé closer than a brother 
Prov. xviii. 24. 


—To stick by, (a) to adhere closely to; to be 
constant to; to be firm in supporting. 


We are your only friends, stick dy us and 
stich by you, 


we will 
rare, 


ci, chain, ch, Sc. lock; g,go; J, job; 


ee ee eee eee 


| 
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(5) To be troublesome by adhering. 


[ am satisfied to trifle away my time rather than let | 


Tt ice dr me, Pye. 
—To stick out, (a) to project; to be pro- 
minent, 

His bones that were not seen, mictow!, Job axsiil ot. 


(>) To refuse to treat, to surrender, or to 
comply; to hold out: as, to stick out for 
more favourable terms.—To stick to, to be 
persevering in holding to; to abide firmly 
and faithfully by: as, if you have given a 
promise, stick fo it. ‘Being 80 convinced, 
pursue it and stick to it." Tillolsen. — Ta 
stick up (wp being the adverb), to assume a 
stiff, upright position; to stand on end; as, 
his hair sticks up; the collar is sticking wp. 
—To stick up (up being the Lee gegg rs o 
put a stop to; to cause to fail; as, to slick 
up a game; the concern was afuck up. 
[ Colloq. ]— To atick up for, to espouse or 
maintain the cause of; to fight or act in de- 
fence of; to defend; as, to stick up for an 
absent and slandered friend: to stick up for 
the truth or one's rights. —To stick upon, to 
dwell upon; not to give up. 

If the matter be knotty the mind must stop and 
buckle to it, and stick wae it with labour and 
thou he, Janke, 


Stick-chimney(stik’chim-ni),». A chimney 
made with sticks laid crosswise and plas- 
tered with clay inside and out They are 
common in the log-cabins of the western 
United States. 

Sticker (stik’ér),n. 1. One who or that which 
aticks or causes to adhere; as, a bill-sticker. 
2. One who or that which sticks or stabs; aa, 
a pig-ehicker.—3. An article of merchandise 
which sticks by the dealer and does not 
meet with a ready sale [United States, }— 
4. A rod connecting the far end of the key 
of an organ-manual with the lever by which 
the valve is opened to allow the wind to pass 
from the chest to the appropriate reed or 
pipe of the organ. —5. pl The armsof acrank- 
axis employed to change the plane and direc- 
tion of areciprocating motion. For distinc- 
tion the arma are thus named when they act 
by compression and trackers when they act 
by tension. The axis is termed a roller.—f. A 
sharp remark, very pointedly made, and cal- 
culated to silence a person or put him com- 
pletely down. Thackeray. ([Collog.) 

Stickful (stik‘yl), n. Io printing, as moch 
arranged type as can be coutained in a com- 
posing-stick. 

Stickiness (stik’i-nes), » The quality of 
being sticky; adheslveness.; viscousnesa ; 
glutinousness; tenacity; as, the stictiness of 
glue or paste. 

Sticking-piece (stik’ing-pés), n A joint of 
beef cut frum the neck of the ox; it is con- 
sidered coarse meat, only fit for gravy beef 
or family pies. 

Sti -place (stik’ing-plas), n Point of 
determination. 


But screw your courage to the stiching-Nace 
And we'll not fail ws 


ticking-plaster (stik’ing-plas-tér),n. An 
scuene plaster for closing wounds; court- 
plaster. 

Stick-insect (stik’in-sekt), n. A popular 
name given to certain insects of the family 
Phasmids. Called also Walking-stick. 
PHASMIDS. 

Stick-lac (stik’lak). See Lac. 

Stickle (stik’l), v.é. pret. & pp. stickled; ppr. 
stickling. (Modified by influence of stick 
from 0.E. stihtle, stightle, stitle, to rule, di- 
rect, hold sway or government, from A. Sax. 
stthtan, to order, to dispose, to govern. 
1.¢ To interpose between combatants an 
separate them; to arbitrate. 

The same angel (in Tasso), when half of the Chris- 
tians are already killed, and all the rest are in a fair 
way of being routed, sticé/es betwixt the remainders 
of God's hosts and the race of fiends; pulls the devils 
backwards by the tails, and drives them from i 
quarry. Dryden 
2. To take part with one side or other. 

Fortune, as she wont, turn'd fickle, 
And for the foe began to sickle. Hudibras 


8. To contend, contest, or altercate in a 
pertinacious manner on insufficient grounds; 
to pertinaciously stick up for some trifle. 
‘The obstinacy with which he stickles for 
the wrong.’ Hazlitt.—4. To play fast and 
loose; to pass from one side to the other; 
to trim. 

Sticklet (stik1),v.¢. Tointervene in; to part 
the combatants in; to arbitrate between or 
in. Drayton. 

They ran to him, and pull him back by force, 
stickied that unnatural fay: me Sir P. Slaney. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, thin; 





A rapid shallow in a 
([Obaolete or provincial. 
Patient anglers, standing all th 
Near to some shallow aifickie, ise stay 
rere. 

Stickleback (etik’l-bak), n. [OE stickle, 
a prickle, a sting, a spine, and back; comp, 
D. atekeloiachje, G. stachelfisch, that ia, 
stickle- or prickle-fish.) The popular name 
for certain small teleostean fishes which 
constitute the genus Gasterosteuns This 
genus is arranged by Cuvier with the mail- 
cheeked acanthopteryciansa, but by other 
naturalists it is referred to a distinct family 
Gasterosteide. The species are found in 
the ponds and streame of this country, as 
well as in salt-water; they are very active 
and voracious, and live nponaquatic insects 
and worma. The sticklebacks are among 
the very few fishes which build nesta for their 
young, and they were the first fishes in 
which this habit was observed, The moat 
common species is the three-spined stickle- 
back, banstickle, or tittlebat (7. aculeatuas, 
or trachurus), which ia distinguished by the 
body being protected at the sides with 
Bhield-like plates, and by the possession of 
three spines on the back. It is of an olive 
colour above and silvery white beneath, and 
varies from 2 to 3 inches in length. 

Stickle-bag (stik'l-bag), 1, Same as Stickle- 
back, Jz. Walton, 

Stickler (stik’lér), n 1. A person who at- 
tended opon combatants in a trial of skill 
to part them when they had fought enough, 
and to see fair play; a second to a duellist; 
one who stands to judge a combat: an arbi- 
trator or umpire, asof aduel. ‘And stickler- 
like the armies separates.” Shak, 


Busilius the judge appointed sticdlerr and trumpets 
whom the others should obey. Sir 2. Sealey, 


2 Au obstinate contender about anything, 
often about a thing of little consequence; 
aa, a stickler for the church or for liberty, 
The tory or high church clergy were the greatest 
shctiers against the exorbitant proceedings of King 
James. Suet. 

Sticky (stik'i),a. Having the quality of 
adhering to a surface; inclining to stick; 
adhesive; gluey; viscous; viscid; glutinous; 
tenacious; a8, gums and resins are sticky 
substances, Sacon, 

Sticta (stik’ta), m [From Gr. stittos, dotted, 
in allusion to the little pita on the under 
surface of the fronds.) Lungwort, a genus 
of lichens found growing upon treea See 
LUNGWORT, 2. 

Btiddy (stid'i), n. 
a stithy. 

Btiet (sti), vi. [A. Sax effgen, to mount 
See STEYE.] To soar; to ascend. 


From this lower track he dared to stre 
Up to the clowdes. Spenser, 


Stieve (stév), a. Same as Steeve. (Scotch.] 
Stievel ears adv. Same as Steevely. 
Stiff (stif),a. (A. Sax. st{f, but this form 
seems to be extremely rare, the regular form 
being stith, showing a similar interchange of 
J and th as is shown by strife, A. Sax. strith; 
warth, wharf, ariver bank. The word occurs 
with fin some of the other Teutonic tongues: 
O.Fris. stef, D. stij/, L.G. stief, G. steif. Root 
in sta, Skr. sthd, to stand.) 1. Not easily 
bent; not flexible or pliant: not flaccid; 
rigid; as, stiff wood; stiff paper cloth stof 
with starch; a limb stif with frost. ‘Rising 
on stif pinions.’ Milton. ‘Stood stif asa 
viper frozen.’ Tennyson.—2. Not liquid or 
fluid; thick and tenacious; inspissated; not 
soft nor hard; as, stif paste. ‘I grow stif 
as ee metals do.” Dryden.—3. Drawn 
very tight; tense; as, the cord was quite stsf. 
4. Not easily moved; not to be moved with- 
out great friction or exertion; not working 
smoothly or easily. ‘My joints are some- 
what stiff.’ Tennyson.—5. Not natural and 
easy; not flowing or graceful; not easy in 
action or movement; cramped; constrained; 
as, a stiff style of writing or speaking.—6. Ri- 
gidly ceremonious; haughty and unbend- 

g; formal in manner; constrained; af- 
fected; starched; as, stiff behaviour. 

The French are open, familiar, and talkative: the 
Italians s#1Z, ceremonious, and reserved. Addison. 
7. Impetuous in motion; strong; violent: as, 
a stif breeze. ‘A stif gale.’ Sir J. Den- 
ham.—8. Strong; as, a stif tumbler of punch. 
9. Not easily subdued; in resistance or 
perseverance; obstinate; stubborn; pertina- 
cious. 

It is a shame to stand stifin a foolish argument. 

er. Taylor. 


The Cretans own their cause, 
Stif/to defend their hospitable laws. 


w, wig; 


Stickle (stik’l), n. 


BITeam. 


[See STITHY.] An anvil: 





wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


STIFF-BIT 
10. Harsh; grating: disagreeable; unpleasant; 
unpalatable. ‘This is aif news.’ Shak. — 


11. Naut. bearing a press of canvas without 
careening much; as, a stiff vessel: opposed 
to crank, —SyYN. Rigid, inflexible, firm, solid, 
strong, stubborn, obstinate, pertinacious, 
harsh, formal, constrained, cramped, af- 
fected, starched. 

StHY- bit (stif/bit), n. A bit for a horse's 
mouth, consisting of a stiff bar with rings 
at the ends, and differing from the snaffle, 
in which the bar is jointed, and from the 
curb-bit, which has branches. 

Stiff-borne (stif’born), a. Carried on with 
unyielding constancy or perseverance. 
‘None of this. . . could restrain the stif- 
borne action.’ Shak. 

Stiffen (stif’n), v.t. (See the adjective.} 1. To 
make ; to make less pliant or flexible; 
as, to stiffen cloth with starch. ‘ Stiffen the 
sinews, summon up the blood.’ Shak.— 
2 To make torpid. ‘Stiffening grief.’ Dry- 
den.—S. To inspissate; to make more thick 
or viscous; as, to stiffen paste. 

Stiffen (stifn), v.i. 1. To become stiff; to 
become more rigid or less flexible. 


Like bsistles rose my if ning hair. Dryden. 


2 To become more thick or less soft; to be 
inspissated; to approach to hardness; as, 
sinalted substances stiffen as they cool. ‘The 
tender soil then stif'ning by degrees.’ 
Dryden.—3. To become violent, strong, or 
impetuous; as, a stiffening breeze. —4. To 
become less susceptible of impression; to 
become less tender or yielding; to grow 
more 0 


Some souls we see 
Grow hard and stiffen with adversity. Dryden. 


Stiffener (stiffn-ér),m One who or that 
which stiffens; specifically, a piece of stitf 
material inside a neckcloth. ‘Many other 
anomalies now obsolete, besides short- 
ee i coate and broad stiffeners.’ George 

io 

Stiffening (stif'n-ing),. 1. The act or pro- 
cess of making stiff.—2. Something that is 
—_ to make a substance more stiff or less 
80! 

Stifening- order (stiffn-ing-or-dér), nm A 
custom -house warrant by which ballast or 
heavy goods may be taken on board before 
the whole toward cargo is discharged, to pre- 
vent the vessel getting too light. 

Stiff-hearted (stif’hirt-ed), a. Obstinate; 
stubborn; contumacious. 

They are impudent children and stif-Aea rte. 


Ezek. ui. 4 
suimeh Tinh somes iat gars pretey 
rong; as, a sti glass of grog. ([Collog.] 
Stiffly (stif/li), adv. Ina stiff PAGES aa, 
(2) rigidly; unbendingly; strongly; firmly. 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stigZy up. S. 


(®) Rigorously; obstinately; stubbornly; un- 


yieldingly. ‘If any man shall say, swear, 
and st maintain.’ Burton. (¢) In a 
cramped, constrained, or affected manner; 


formally; as, to write stifly. 

Stiff-neck (stif’nek), n. A condition of the 
neck in which every movement of the head 
causes extreme pain. It is due to rheumat- 
ism of the muscles lying on the side of the 
neck. Usually only one side of the neck is 
affected, the head being drawn more or less 
ob ely towards thai side, but occasion- 

ally both sides are attacked, in which case 
the head is kept rigidly erect. 

- necked (stif‘nekt), a. Stubborn; in- 
fiexibly obstinate; contumacious,; as, a stif- 
ne people. 

This sti(f-necked pride nor art nor force can bend. 

Sir J. Denham. 
Stiff - neckedness (stif’nekt-nes),n The 
uality of being stiff-necked; stubbornness. 
ess (stif’nes), n. The state or quality 
of being stiff; as, (a) want of pliableness or 
flexibility; the firm texture or state of a 
substance which renders it difficult to bend 
it; as, the stiffness of iron or wood; the stif- 

neas of a frozen Amb, 
n icy stiffuesrs 

Benumbs my blood. es a F. Denham. 
(6) A state between softness and hardness: 
viscidness; spissitude; as, the efifness of 
syrup, paste, size. or starch. (c) The state 
of being difficult to move, or of not moving 
or working easily or smoothly. (d) Tension: 
as, the stiffness of a cord. (¢) Obstinacy; 


stubbornness; contumaciousness. 
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precision. 

All thia religion sat casily upon him, without ayy 
ner and constraint. al ferbury. 
(7) Affected or constrained manner of ex- 
pression or writing; want of natural aim- 
plicity and ease; as, of ifuess of style, 
Stifle (sti'fl), vt. pret, & pp. stifed; ppr. 
stifling. |From Prov. E. te, a suffocating 
vapour, or from Icel. atifa, to dam up, the 
senuge being Influenced by stipe, to stulfl up 
close.) 1. To kill by impeding respiraticn, 
as by covering the mouth or nose, by in- 
truducing au irrespirable substance into the 
lungs, or by other means; to suffucate or 
greatly oppress by foul air or otherwise; to 
smother. 

50 he wrapped them and entangled them, keeping 
down by force the feather bed and pillows unto theur 
nmmuths, that within a while smored and otfed, their 
breath failing, they gave up to Ged ther innocent 
scuils. sr 7. Mowe, 
Srafed with kisses, acweet death he dica Dryatrw. 

I took my leave, being hall pied with the close- 
acéa of the room Sus. 


2 To stop the passage of; to arrest the free 
action of; to stop; to extinguish; to deaden; 
to quench; as, to stifle the breath; to «tifle 
flame; to stifle sound. 

But sighs were sfifed in the cries of blood. Dryden, 


They (coloured borhes) stop and rein themacives | 


rays which they du not reflect or transmit. 
iVermtorai, 
3. To suppress; to keep from any active 


moanifestation; to keep from public notice; | 


to conceal; to repress; to destroy; as, tu 
stifle inquiry; to stile a report, to stifle 
passion; to stile convictions. 

You excel in the art of sriyftng and concealing your 
resenlaent. Smal. 

Every reasonable mao will pay a tam with cheerful. 
oes for Galo a civil wari its birth dddisen. 

Stifle (sti'N), vi To suffocate; to perish by 
suffocation or strangulation. Shak 
Stifle(sti'fl),n [Perhapsfrom sti] 1 The 
juint of a horse next to the buttock, and 
corresponding to the knee in man. Called 
also the Stife-joint —2 A disease in the 
knee-pan of a horse or other animal 
Stifle - bone (asti'f-bén), m A bone in the 
leg of a horse, corresponding to the knee- 
pan in man. 
Stifle-joint (sti’fl-joint), m Same as Stile, 1. 
Stigma (stigma), ». E pl. Stigmas (slig’- 
maz), used chiefly in first three senses: 
pl 8 ta (stig’ma-ta), used in all the 
senses, but chiefly in last three. 
Gr. stigma, literally a prick with a pointed 
instrument, from stizs, to prick. See STING. ] 
1. A mark made witha red-hot iron; a bramd 
impressed on slaves and othersa.—2 Any 
mark of infamy, slur, or disgrace which at- 
taches to @ person on account of evil con- 
duct. 

Happy is it for him, that the blackest nfigwaa that 
can be fastened! voor liim bb that hie roles were 
whiter than his lirethren's. fp, dims, 
3. In bot the upper extremity of the style, 
and the part which in impregnation receives 
the pollen. It is 
composed of cell- 
ular tlesue, anid 
has its surface 
destitute uf true 
epidermis, anid is 
usally moist 
When the style 
is wanting, the 
stigma is said to 





be sessile, us in 
the poppy and 
tulip. 0 Many Section of Flower, +, Stigma. 
planta there is 


only one stigma, while in others there are | 


two, three, five, or many, the number of 
atigmas being determined by that of the 
styles. 
or placed at the end of the atvle; but 


it is sometimes Jaferal, or occupying Its | 


side, as in Ranunculus — 4, One of the 
apertures in the bodies of insects and ar- 
achnida communicating with the traches 
or air-vessela —6. A small red speck on 


the human skin, cansing no elevation of |° 


the cuticle: a natural mark or spot on the 
skin. —6 pl In the AL Cath. Ch. marks 
said to have been supernaturally Impressed 
upon the bodies of certain persons in imita- 


tion of the wounda on the crucified body of 


Pn aa, the efigmata of St. Francia 


(L., from | 


The sticma is generally terminal, | 





i 





| Stilar (stil'ér), a. 
a 
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C/) Formality of manner; constraint; affected | Stigmatic (stig-mat‘ik), a 1. M arked with 


a stigma —2 Having the character of a 
stigma. —3. In bot belonging or relating to 
the stig. 

Stigmatic (rtig-mat'ik) ». 1. A notorious 
profligate or criminal who has been branded: 
one Who bears about him the marka of in- 
famy or punishment —2 One on whom na- 
ture ling set 2 mark of deformity, 

But ke a foul, misshapen noyrewtt, 
Mark'd by the destinies tn be avoided Shab. 


Stigmatical (stig-mat‘lk-al), a Same os 
Stgymate ‘That apish and stigmatical 
friar." Bp. Hall, 


cally (stig-mat'ik-al-li), ade. With 
a niark of infamy or deformity. 

Stigmatist (stic’mu-tist), uw, One on whom 
tle morks of Christ's wounds, or stigmata, 
are said to be supernaturally impressed. 

Stigmatization, Stigmatisation (stiz’ma- 
biz-A‘shon), 1. The name applied to the sup- 
posed miraculous impression on the Imulies 
of certain individuals of the marks of Christ's 
wounds. 

Stigmatize (stig’mat-iz), vt pret. & pp. 
etypmafied; ppr. styymeatiging. (Fr. sfig- 
wdatwer; Gr. sligwatid, to brand. ser 
STIGMA.] 1. To mark with a stigma or brand; 
as, the ancients ehgmatized their slaves and 
soldiers, 

That... beld cut both thelr ears with euch de. 
light aod ravishment, to be sfyreatiord and |ore:! 
through in witness of their own voluntary and beloved 
beinenesa. Afriten, 
2 To set a mark of disgrace on; to disgrace 
with some mark or term of reproach or in- 
famy. “The gentleman whom he atignatizes 
asa ‘doffer."’ Cambridge Sketches. 

Sour enthusiasts affect to rigmeatier the finest and 


most elegant awthors, ancient and modern, as dan- 
gerous to religwon. af dais oe, 


tized (stig’mat-ird),p.anda.L Marked 
with a stigma; branded with disgrace, — 
2. Resembling atlgmata; as, the efignatized 
dots on the skin in measles. See STIGMA, 5. 
Stigmatose (stig’ma-t6s), a. In bot. of or 

relating to the stigma; stigmatic. 
Pertaloing to the stile of 

dial Moron. 


Stilbite (stil’bit), n (Gr. #tifhd, to shine | 
A mineral of a shining pearly lustre, of a 
white colour, or white shaded with gray, 
yellow,orred. It las been associated with 
reolite, and called foliated zeolite and radi- 
aled zeolife, Werner and the French miner- 
alogists divide zeolite into two kinds, meeo- 
type and stilbite; the latter is distinguished 
hy ita lamellar structure. 

St (stil), 1. (See Stvte.] A pin set on 
the face of a dial to form a shadow. 

Erect the efi perpendicularly over the suh-stilar 
line, so as to make an angle with the dial-plane equal 
to the elevation of the pole of your place, A/vwrs, 


Btile (stil), m. [A. Sox, stigel, a step, o lad- 
der, from sftigan, to mount, which appears 
also in afair, «lirrup, being the same verb 
as Icel afiga, G. afeigen, Goth. steigan, to 
climb, to ascend; Skr. stigh, to ascend] 1. A 
5 or series of steps, or a frame of bursa 
and stepa, for sacending and descending in 
getting overa fence or wall. ‘Ever bidiil 
tryst at village stile." Tennyson. 

Jog on, jog on, the foorpath way, 


od merrily bent the sfifr-a. Sea, 


2 In carp, the vertical part of a piece of 
framing, into which timber the ends of the 
ruile are fixed by mortises and tenons 
Btiletto (sti-let'td), m (lt, dim. of stile, a 
dagger, from L «tius, a pointed instrument, 
a etyle, Gr. etyloe, a column, a pillar.] 1. A 
small dagger with a round pointed blade 
about 6 inches long.—2, A pointed inetru- 
ment for making eyelet-holes in working 
muslin,—i./ A beard trimmed into a sharp- 
inted form. ‘He that wears a etiletty on 
ischin’ Ford. 
Stiletto (sli-let'té), vt To stab or plerce 
with a stiletto. ‘A crowd, which, if it liad 
ite will, would efdetio every soldier that 


f to it.’ Mushin. 
Still (stil _@. [A. Bax stile, still, quiet, 
firm, fixed: D. ef, silent, peaceable, calm; 


Dan. atille, G. sfill, calm, tranyuwil, still 
From root of sfand, seen also iu afall, ti 
stellen, to place, &c. Seo STAND.) 1, Silent; 
ubtering no sound; noiseless. 
ag) he sen thal roared af thy command, 
AC thy command was iil, sdadizon, 


2 Not loud; gentle; soft; low. ‘Stil mu- 


(stig-ma‘ri-a), mn. [From Gr. atiz- | sink Oa, 
The vices of old age have the stiffwese of it too. nam Tatk] A fossil of tha coal forme. | © , 
Stiffuess of mind is not from adherence ce rahe tion, now ascertained to be the root of the Thon are oo full of 2 nen oy a 
but submission to prejudice. Lecke. Sigillaria (which see) Were it pot better not to bet Tinm pron, 
Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndédte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; of], pound; ti, Sc. abune; jf, Sc. fey. 
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3 Quiet; calm; not disturbed by noise or * whone vapours are to be distilled, & the hood 


agitation; as, a stil atmosphere; a stil 
evening. ‘In the calmest and most etillest 
night.” Shak.—4 Motionless; as, to stand 
-etul; to lie or sit still. 

Beneath this arch 

Naught resteth or is still. 3H. Aartineas. 
6. Not sparkling or effervescing; as, stil 
hock —6 ¢t Continual; constant. 


Rut [ of these will wrest an alphabet, 
And, by stud practice, learn to know the neue: 


Srv. Silent, noiseless, gentle, soft, low, quiet, 
calm, serene, motionless, stagnant. 

‘Still (stil), v.¢. [A. Sax. stillan. See the ad- 
jective.] 1. To bring to silence; to silence. 


With his name the mothers sad their babes. SAes. 


If any friend 
Gave way to words of pity or complaints 
He sésfle¥ them with a prompt pA hes 
ordsworth, © 


2 To make quiet; to stop, as motion or 
tation; to check or restrain: as, to studi the 
raging sea —3. To appease; to calm; to 
quiet, as tumult, agitation, or excitement ; 
as, to still the passions. ‘To still my beat- 
inz mind.’ Shak. —SyYN. To silence, quiet, 
calm, allay, lull, pacify, appease, suppress, 
atop, check, restrain. 

Still (stil), n Calm; silence; freedom from 
noise. 

He had never any jealousy with his father, which 
might give occasion of altering court or council upon 
the change; but all things passed in a st:/d. Bacon. 

Still (stil). adv. 1. To this time: till now; now 
no less than before; yet. ‘To hearken if 
his foes pursue him still’ Shak. 

It hath been anciently reported, and is sts podabiae 


2 In futare no less than formerly; fore ever. 
Honour, riches, marriage-blessing, 
long continuance, and increasing, 
Hourly joys be sts// upon you. Shak. 
3. Nevertheless; notwithstanding what has 
happened or been done; in spite of what 
has occurred; all the same: sometimes used 
as a conjunction. 
Though thou repent, yet I have ste// the loss. Shak. 
The desire of fame betrays an ambitious man into 
indecencies that lessen his reputation; he is stsé/ 
afraid lest any of his actions should be thrown away 
in private. Addison. 
4. In an increasing degree; with repeated 
and added efforts; even yet: very common 
with comparatives ; as, still more, still bet- 
ter, still greater; a stil further advance of 
prices may be expected 
The guilt being great, the fear doth sti// cacerd: 


The moral perfections of the Deity, the more atten- 
tively we consider, the more perfectly s¢// shall we 
know then. ddison. 
§. Always; ever; continually; habitually. 

And snd/ they dream that they shall sti? succeed, 

And st:// are disappointed. Cowper. 

Trade beyets trade, and people go much where 
many people have already gone; so men run stidé to 
a crowd in the streets, though only to see. 

Ser IV. Temple. 
6. After that; after what is stated; in con- 
tinuance. 

In the primitive church, such as by fear were com- 
pelled to sacrifice to strange gods, after repented, 
and kept st#sZ/ the office of preaching the vii ieayr 

Auyifte. 
—Stll and anon, at intervals and repeat- 
edly; continually. 

And, like the watchful minutes of the hour, 

Stiil and anon cheered up the heavy time. Shae. 


Still (stil), n. 
apparatus for separating, by means of heat, 
volatile matters from substances containing 
them, and re-condensing them into the 
liquid form. It assumes many forms accord- 
ing to the purposes for which it is used ; but 
it consists essentially of two parts, a vessel 





Section of Stal. 


in which the substance to be distilled ia 


heated,and one in which the vapour is cooled | 


and condensed. The most important use of 
stills is in distilling se Here liquors. (See 
DISTILLATION.) In the illustration A is the 
body or boiler which contains the substance 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


(Abbrev. from distd.) 1.Aun | 


in which the vapour is collected, and from 
which it is conveyed to the worm, a coiled 
tube which is packed in the refrigerator BE, 
the cold water in which exercises a condens- 
ing action upon the vapour. The vapour thus 
condensed makes its exit in drops or ina 
small stream into a vessel called 4 recipient. 
2. The house or works in which liquors are 
distilled; a distillery. 

Still (stil), v.¢. (Abbrev. from diwfil.) 1+ To 
cause to fall indrops. Dryden. —2. To expel 
spirit from liquor by heat and coi ndewse it in 
a refrigerator; to distil. See DIsTil. 

Still t (stil), vs To drop; to fall in drops. 

enser. See DISTIL. 

§ titious (stil-a-tish’us), a. [L. afilla- 
titius, from atillo, stillatum, to drop, from 
stilla, a drop.] Falling in drops; drawn by 
astill. (Rare.] 

Stillatory (stil’a-to-ri), n. 1. An alembic; a 
vessel for OD distillation; astill Hucon —2 A 
laboratory; a place or room in which distil- 


lation is ormed; a still-room. Wotlen. | 
still-birth (® til’bérth), n. State of beding 


still-born; birth of a lifeless thing. 
Still-born (stil’born), a. 1. Dead at the birth; 
born lifeless; as, a still-born chili. —2. Alpor- 
tive; unsuccessful; as, a slill-borii poem. 


My Grst essays dropped stil/dorn from the press. 


Af hinene, 
Still- (stil’bréd-ing), a. Continu- 
ally propagating. ‘A generation of sfill- 
Breaditig thoughts.’ Shak. 
Still-burn (stil’bérn), v.t. To burn in the 
randy. of distillation; as, to afil!-burn 


till closing (stil’kl6z-ing), a. Always unit- 
girs or eoaleclng again. ‘The still-closing 

waters.’ Shak. 
Stiller (stil’ér), n. One who stills or quiets. 
seas (stil giz-ing), a. Silently or con- 
ly yn Shak ‘Silent wonder of afill- 


aargore ouse (etit'hous), n A , Tey or, 
rather, the part containing the still. 
Stillicide (stili-sid), u (L. stillicidium— 
stiila, a drop, and cado, to fall) 1.{ A con- 
tinual falling or succession of dropa. 

The stillicdes of water, if there be water enough 


to foliow, will draw themselves into a small thread, 
because they will not discontinue. Sawn, 


2 In law, the right to have the rain from 
one’s roof to drop on another's land or roof. 
Stillicidious (stil-i-sid’i-us), a. Falling in 
drops. Sir T. Browne. 
§ orm (stil’i-form), a. (L. stil/a, a drop, 
and forma, form.) Drop-shapeil. 
Stilling (stiVing), n. (L.G. stelling, from G 
stellen, to set, to pace: A stand for casks. 
Written also Stiltion Ua ' 

Stillingia (stil-lin’ n. {In honour of 
Dr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, an eminent Eng- 
lish botanist.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Euphorbiacee, one of the species being the 
famous tallow-tree of China (S. sebifern). 
The species consist for the most part of 
shrubs with stipulate alternate leaves and 
flowers in spikes, the upper being male and 
the lower female, found in the warmer parts 
of both hemispheres. The tallow-tree of 
China grows to the height of a pear-tree, 
having a trunk and branches like the cherry, 
and foliage like the black poplar. Its fruits, 
which are about half an inch in diameter, 
contain three seeds thickly coated with a 
fatty substance which furnishes the Chinese 
with candles and oil for their lamps. The 


tallow obtained from the fruit is also em- | 


ployed in medicine instead of lard. 
Stillion (stil’yon), n. Same as Stilling 
parmag! (stil’i-to-ri), n. Same as Sfilla- 


k. 

Btili-life (stil’lif), n. Inanimate objecta, 
such as dead animals, furniture, fruits, de, 
represented by the painter's art. 

Even that, which according to a term of art, we 
commonly call st#s/¢-di7e, must have its superiority and 
just preference in a tablature of its owt) species. 

SAaflerbury 

Stillness (stil’nes), n. The state or quality 
of being still: (a) freedom from noise or mo- 
tion; calmness; quiet; silence; as, the sfill- 
ness of the night, the air, or the sea (b) 
Freedom from agitation or excitement; as, 


the stillness of the passions. (c) Habitual 
Boe taciturnity. Shak 
peering (stil’pér- ing), Appearing 


oT PThe stul-peering air. ‘Shak | A doubt- 
ful word.) 

Still-room (stil’rém), ». 1. An apartment for 
distilling; a domestic laboratury.—2 An 
irae ppl where liquors, preserves, and the 

are kept. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; H, then; th, thin; 





STILTIFY 





Still-stand (stil stand, mh. 
halt; astop, [Hare] 
The tide, swell'd up unto his beyrht, 
Then takes oa haw, running meilhver way. 


ie tak. 
Btilly (still), a. Still; quiet. ‘Oft in the 
Aledly night.” Moere. 
Btilly (stil’li), adv. 
noise. 
Fromcamp ta camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army oi ri ay sommes. SjAa 


‘He 
... #iy goes bis way.” Dr. H. More. 

Stilpnomelane (stilp-néd'mé-lan), «. (Gr. 
afiipnos, shining, and melas, melarios, black.) 
A black or greenish-black mineral found in 
Silesia and other places, anil ——s 
chiefly of silica, oxide of iron, alumina, 
waler, 

Btilpnosiderite (stilp-nd-sid'ér-it), mn = [Gr. 
stilpnod, shining, and sidéroa, iron.) “A min- 
eral of a brownish black colour, massive, in 
curving concretions, splendent and resin- 
ous. Itis an hydrated peroside of irom 

Stilt (stilt), mn. (Prov. E stilt, a crutch, 2 
plough-handle; Dan. style, Sw. stylta, LG. 
and LD. «felt, G. stelze, a stilt. The root ia 
probably that of atarnel ] 1. Along wast of 
wood with a rest for the foot, used In pairs 
for walking with the feet raised above the 
ground. 

Mien must mot walk opon niltr 
Sir A. 2 Eatraape, 
2 A root which rises above the surface of 
the ground supporting a tree above it, as in 
the mangrove. Dampier.—%. In arch. a 
starling.—4 The stilt-bird (which see) 

Stilt (atilt),o.¢. To raise on stilts, or as if on 
stilte. 

Stilt-bird, Stilt-plover (stilt"bérd, stilt’. 
pluy-ér), », A wading bird having renark- 


- stand-still; a 


1. Silently; without 


2 Calmly; quietly; without tumult. 





Sun -plover (Mimamyfopus medanepterw s). 
ably long slender legs, afeature from whichit 
derives its common name. The stilt-bird of 
this country is the Himantopus melanop- 
terus of naturalists. It has a long straight 
bill, alao very long wings for its size It is 
a bird of rare occurrence in Britain, It 
exhibite a general white colour, the back 
and wings in the male being deep black, 
whilst those of the females are of a brown- 
ish-black hue. The average length of the 
atilt-bird ia about 12 or 13 inches. The 
legs, which are of a red colour, measure 
from 14 to 20inches They are destitute of 
a hind toe, and the three front ones ave 
united by a nembrane at their bases. Other 
species are found in America and Australia. 
Ree HIMANTOPUS. 

Stilted (stilt’ed), p. and a. Elevated, ax if 
on stilts; hence, pompous; inflated; stiff aml 
bombastic: said of language; aa, a stilted 
mode of expression; a stilted atyle.—Stifed 
arch, a term applied to a form of the arch 

which does nob 

spring immedi- 
ately from the 
imposts, hut 
from a vertical 
piece of mn- 
sonry resting 
on them 60 sa 
to give to the 
arcli an ap- 
pearance of 
being on stilts Arches of this kind occur 
frequently in all the medieval styles, eape- 
clally a6 a means of maintaining a uniform 
height when arches of diferent widths were 
used in the same range. 

Stiltify (etilt‘i-fi), of. To raise as on stilts 

Byron. 





Stilted Arch. 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure —See KEY. 


STILTON 


Stilton (stilton), a2. Applied to a well-— 


known and highly esteemed solid, rich, 
white cheese, originally made at Stilton, 


Huntingdoushire, but now chiefly made in | 


Leicestershire. 
Stilton (atil’ton), n. Stilton cheese. See 
the adjective. 
Stilt-plover, ». See STILT-BIRD. 
Stilty (stilt’i),a. Inflated; pompous; stilted. 
rt 


, . Ren. 

Stime (stim), m ([A. Sax. scima, a gleam, 
brightness.) A glimpse: a glimmer; the 
fnintest form of any object; the alightest 
degree perceptible or imaginable. gers 

Stimpart (stim’piirt), n. The eighth part o 
a Winchester bushel. [Scotch] 

Stimulant (stim’i-lant), a. 
stimulant, ppr. of stimulo. See STIMU- 
LATE.) Serving to stimulate; provocative ; 
inciting; 6 
quickly diffused and transient increase of 


vital energy and strength of action In the | 


heart and arteries. . 
Stimulant (stim'ii-lant), n. 1, That which 
stimulates, provokes, or incites; a stimulus; 
ih epur. 

The stiven/an? used to attract at first must be not 
only continued, but heiyhtened to keep ia the at- 
traction, ir, At, More. 
2. In med. an agent which 
diffused and transient increase of vital 
energy in the organism or some part of it. 
Stimulants are of two classes: the former 
comprises medicinal substances; the latter 
warmth, cold, electricity, galvaniam, and 
mental agents such as music, joy, hope, 
&c. Ammonia, alcohol, and sulphuric ether 
are commonly employed as stimulants. 
Stimulants have alao been divided into gen- 
eral and topical, according as they affect 
the whole system ora cular part. 

Stimulate (stim‘d-lat), of. pret. & pp. stim. 
wated; ppr. alimulating. [L. stinulo, atim- 
watum, to prick with a goad, to urge on, 
from stimulus, a goad. Root stig, Gr. sfizd, 
to prick; allied to stick, sting (which see). ] 
1. Lit. to prick or goad. Hence—2 To ex- 
cite, rouse, or animate to action or more 
ss se bn exertion by some pungent motive 
or by persuasion; to spur on; to incite; as, 
to stijnulate one by the hope of reward, or 

by the prospect of glory. 

Tam certali that rapid travelling is a great aid to 
mental activity. Ie rouses, excites, quickens, ail 
Stimufates the soul, Corman! Mag. 
&% To excite greater vitality or keenness 
in: in wed. to produce a quickly difuseil 
and transient increase of vital energy ani 
strength of action in; to excite the organic 
action of, as any part of the animal economy. 
*A dull and sluggish sense, a flat and insipid 
taste of good, unless it be quickened anil 


stimulated." Cudworth.—Svs. To animate, 


invite, encourage, impel, urge, imatigate, | 


rolse, spur. 
Stimulate (stim'i-lit), pi To act as a 
stimulus. * Urged by the stimulating goad." 


Gay. 

: cold mivuifater, producing first a rigour, 
and then a glowing heat: those things which stimu- 
late in the extreme excite pain, f rbuthnor. 

Stimulation (stim-i-la’shon), n, 1. The act 
of stimulating or exciting; the effect pro- 
duced. ‘The providential stimulations and 
excitations of the consclence." Bp, Ward. 

2. In med. a quickly diffused and transicot 
increase of vital energy. 

Stimulative (stim'i-lat-iv), a. Having the 
quality of stimulating. 

In his translation of the Scriptures he left out the 

of Kings, as too congenial and too sfineue/atewe 
to their warlike propensities, AS iene, 

Stimulative (stim'i-lit-iv), m. That which 
stimulates; that which ruuses into more 
vigorous action. 

_ The grief which the Joss of friends occasioned 
Johnson seems to have been a frequent sfimealafie 
with him to composition, Ser Ff, Momebines, 

Stimulator (stim'’i-lit-ér), n. One that 
stimulates. 


Stimulatress (stim’i-lit-res), n. A female | 


who stimulates or aniinates. 

Stimulose (stim'i-lés), a. In bot. covered 
with stings or stimuli, 

Stimulus (atim'i-lugyn, pl Stimuli (atim’- 
O-li. [L See ee NS Lit, a goail; 
hence, something that excites or rouses the 
mind or apirits; something that incites to 
action or exertion; an incitement; as, the 


hope of gain is a powerful stimulwa to labour 
and action. —2 Ip wed. that which produces 
a quickly diffused or transient increase of | 
vital energy and strength of action.—&. In | 
bot, a sting; os, the nettle is furnished with 
stimuli. 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


[L. etimnvlans, | 


cifically, in med. producing a | 


ducesa quickly 


| Bting-ray (sting’ra), n. 


pine, pin; 
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Btiog (ating), v.f, pret, & pp. stung (stang is 
obsolete); ppr. stinging, [A, Sax. ati ae 
to nk to stab, od pierce, to anda iy 
atinga, Sw. sfinga, Dan. «ti nil stikke’), 
0. HG. stingan, Goth. Manors. A nasalized 
form corresponding to a#tick, stitch: akin 
also to stink, The same root is also in stim- 
— which see)] 1. To plerce or wound 
w 
certain animals and 
to poison or goad with a sting; thuaa bee, 
a scorpion, or a nettle may sling a person. 
Also sald of serpents and other animals (ns 
sea-nettles). ‘Those thorns that in her 
bosom lodge to prick and sting her." Shak. 
What, wouldst thou have a serpent wie ke faces 
r 


2, To pain acutely, as if with a sting; as, the 
conscience ia stung with remorse. 
Slander stings the brave. Pape. 

4. To stimulate; to goad. 

ae pre ta yen herself up to her duty. At 

ction, es, Gasbell, 
Sting (sting), o¢ To use asting; to practise 

eee us bees: used also of serpents 

g. 


At the last it (wine) biteth like os nt, and 
stingeté like an adder, Prov, xxiii, 32. 
Sting (sting), m [A. Sax. sting, Icel. 
atingr. Bee the verb.) 1. A sl pointed 
weapon or instrument with which certain 
insecta are armed by nature for their 
defence, and which they thrust from the 
hinder part of the body to pierce any animal 
that annoys or provokes them. In most 


is instrument isa tube, through 
which a poisonous matter is disch. ; 
which inflames the flesh, and in some 
instances proves fatal to life, Also applied 
indiscriminately tosuch organs aa the polson- 
fangs or teeth of serpents or the poisun-fa 

in the mouths of spidera,—2. The thrust of a 
atingintothe flesh. ‘Smartaslizards’ sings." 
Shak,—3. Anything that gives acute pain; as, 
the «tings of remorse; the stings of reproach, 
‘Slander, whose sting ia sharper than the 
aword's” Shak.—4, The biting, sarcastic, 
or cutting effect of words; the point, as in 
an eplgram. 

Tt is not the Jerk or sting of an epigram, nor the 
seeming contradiction of a poor antithesis, Dryden, 
6& That which gives the principal pain or 
constitutes the principal terror, 

The step of death is sin. a Cor, xv. 54. 


6 An impulse; an incitement; a stimulus 
* The wanton stings and motions of the sense.‘ 
Shak.—7. In bot. aname given to asort of hair 
with which many plantsare furnished, which 
Becretes a nti fluid, which, when intro- 
duced under the skin of animals, produces 
pain. Thestinging nettles are provided with 
thiskind of weapon, and alaoseveral apecies 
of the nat. order Malphigiacem, 

-and-ling (sting’and-ling), adv. [Sting, 
a pole, and ling, a rope.) [Scotch] 1. By 
force: vi et armis,—2 Entirely; completely. 
Sir W. Scott. 


instances 


| Stingaree (sting-ga-ré), 1, Bame aa Sting- 
re 


: V. 

Bting-bull (sting’byl), n. A fish of the genus 
Trachinus (7. draco), See WEEVER. 

Stinger (ating’ér),1, He who or that which 
stings, vexes, or gives acute pain. 

Sting-fish (sting’fish), mn. The Trachinus 
tipera. See WEEVER. 


Bti (atin’ji-li), ade. In astingy manner: 


with mean covetousness; in a 
manner. 


Stinginess (stin'ji-nes), n. The state or qua- 


lity of being stingy; extreme avarice; mean 
| covetousness; niggardliness. 


and @, 1, Piercing 


Stinging (sting’ing), p. 
with, or as with. a leg: goading: causing 
acute pain; sharp; keen; pungent; as, a 
atinging blow; a stinging reproof. 
He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat, 
Against the singing blast. Log eile. 
2. In bof, applied toa eee with rigid, 
reacties are bristly haira which emit an 
irritating fluid when touched, as the nettle. 
5 ¥ (sting’ing-li), ade. Withstinging. 
Suingless (sting’les), a. Having no sting. 


Btingo (sting’6), n, [From «fing, allnding 
to the sharpuess of the tuste,] ngent or 
strong ale; rare good liquor, ‘A cup of old 
stingo,” Addison, [Co 


the 
family Trygonidm, 
long, flexible, whip-like, and amooth tail, 
which is armed with a projecting bony spine, 


nus Trygon, oat. order Elasmobranchii, 


néte, not, mév3; tdbe, tub, bull; 


e sharp-pointed organ with which | 
lants are furnished ; | 


i ds puriermagse by asuspl- | 


oy. ] 

A fish belonging to | : 
| Stint (stint), m 1. Limit; lhonnd; restraint. 
It ia remarkable for its | 


STINT 


Met f sharp at the point, and furnished along 
both edges with sharp cutting teeth, Only 
one species (7. pastinaca) ovcura in the 
British seas, and is popularly known as the 
re-flaire. 
ting-winkle (sting’wing-kl), m The 
fishermen's name fur a common species of 
shell, Murez erinacews, It ia eo named by 
them from its making round holes in the 
other shell-fszh with its beuk. 
3 (sting'i), a. Having power to sting or 
a uce pain: stinging; as, aafingy criticiani. 
tingy (stin'ji), a [Perhaps from «fing; 
comp. spring, springe; swing, ewinge, But 
more facet for skingy, alinchy, from 
Prov. E. skineh, to give scant measure, to 
Pinch, (3ee SKINCH.) The change of ak to 
at igs exemplified by Sc. stinic, from A, Sax, 
scima,a gleam.) 1. Extremely close-flated 
and covetous; meanly avaricious; niggardly; 
narrow-hearted; as, aetingy churl ' A wtingy 
old dog he ia.” Dickens. 
He (Harold) gained a reputation which clung to all 


his detcendants of being rather tear wiry to his 
retainers ln the matter of meat and drink, Hidi, Aew, 


2. Scanty; notfullorplentiful ‘When your 
na drag home the stingy harvest.’ Long- 
‘ellow, 

tink (stingk), vi. pret. etwnk (efank is ob- 
solescent); ppr, stinking, (A. Sax. stincan, 
to give out an odour good or bad, D. and G. 
stindten, Dan, atinke, tostink. Closely allied 
to sting, and therefore to stick, Stench is a 
derivative and softened form.] To emit a 
atrong offensive smell; to send out a diecust- 
ing odour; hence, fig. to be in bad odour; to 
have a bad reputation. 

When the children of Ammon saw that they ster 
before Dawid, the children of Ammon sent aod hired 
the Syrians of Bethrehub. a Sam. a. 6 

Stink (stingk), vt To annoy with an offen- 
sive smell, 
Stink (stingk), mn. 1. Astrong offensive smell; 
a disgusting odour; a stench.—2 A dis- 
eable exposure. [Slang.] 
B (atingk’ird), n. 1. A mean, stink- 
ing, paltry fellow. 

You perpetual sfieéard, go; talk to tapsters a 
ostlers, you slave, S 5 moira 
2 A name given to the teledu (Mydawa 


méliceps) See TELEDT. 

Stink-ball (stingk’hal), mn. A preparation 
of pitch, rosin, nitre, npowder, culp- 
phony, asafw@tida, and other offensive and 
suffocating ingredients, placed in earthen 
jars, formerly used for throwing on to an 
enemy's decks at close quarters, and still in 
use with Eastern pirates. 


| Stinker(etingk’ér), n. One whoorthat which 


stinks; something intended to offend by the 
sinell; astinkpot. Harvey. 

Stinkhorn (stingk’horn), nm. A species of 
fungus, /haliwa tmpudicus. 

5 (atingk'ing-li), ade, Ina atink- 
ing manner; disgustingly; with an offensive 
amell. 

5 stingk’ pot), nm. 1. A pot or 
jar of stinking materials; a clamber-put. 
Smollet,—2 A disinfectant. Marrey, See 
STINKER.—3. A stink-ball (which see), 

Stinkstone(stingk’stin),1. Same as A atira- 


conife, * 
Stinktrap (stingk'trap), ». <A contrivance 
to prevent the escape of eMuvia froni tlic 


openings of drains; a stench-trap. 
stinkwood (stingk’ wyd ), n, See OREO- 
DAPHNE, 
Btint (stint), vf [A. Sax. styatan, atintan, 
to blunt or dull, from «etuné, blunt, dull, 
stupid; Sw, sfunta, to shorten; Icel, etuttr 
(without the n), short, efytfa, to shorten. 
See STUNT.) 1. To restrain within certain 
limits; to bound; to confine; to limit: to 
restrict to a scanty allowanie; as, to afint 
the mind in knowledge; to stint a person in 
his meala. 
Nature wisely nits oor appetite. Hryalew. 


21 To put an end to; to cause to cease; to 
etop entirely, ‘Make war breed! pence, 
make peace stint war.’ Shak, ‘Stint thy 
babbling tongue." &. Jonaon.—3. To assign 
a certain task in labour, which being per- 
formed the person is excused from further 
labour for the day or for a certain time.— 
4 To spare; to slacken: with an infinitive. 
Spare not to spur, hor Aref to ride, 
Until thou come ta fair Tweedside. Sir IP. Soot. 
Stint (stint), vi. Tocease; to stop: to desist. 
‘And swears she'll never stint.’ F 


‘To sacrifice without sfint your thouglit, 
your time, your money." imgaley,—2 A 
quantity assigned; proportion allotted; an 


oil, pound; ; li, Sc. abune; ff, Sc. fey. 


STINTANCE 


allotted task or performance; as, a certain 
atint of work. 

He ilves very much like other men in the House- 
hold Bngade: plays heavily, though not regularly; 
bur he always has two affaires de cour, at least, on 
hand at once; that's his stisss. Lawrence. 
3. A name given to certain species of birds 
of the genus Tringa, family Scolopacidz, as 
T. minuta and T. Temminchiti. 

Stintance t (stint’ans), ». Restraint; stop- 
page; stint. 

Sen ecnene (stint’ed-nes),n. State of being 
stin 

Stinter (stint’ér), n. One who or that which 
stinta. South. 

Stipa (sti’pa), n A genus of grasses. See 
FRATHER-GRASS. 

Stipe (stip). » ([L. stipes, a stock, a trunk.] 
In dot. (a) the petiole of the fronds of ferna. 
() The stem of tree-ferna. (c) The stem 
which carries the pileus of such fungi as the 
agarics. 

Stipel (sti’pel), n. In dot. a secondary stip- 
ule situated at the base of the leaflets of a 
compound leaf. : 

Stipend (stipend), n. (L. stipendium—stips, 
a donation, and pendo, to weigh out.) Any 
periodical payment for services; an annual 
salary or allowance; especially, the income 
of an ecclesiastical living. In Scotland, a 
terin applied specifically to the fe cy 
made for the support of the parochial min- 
ixters of the Established Church. It consiste 
of payments made in money or grain, or 
twth, varying in amount according to the 
extent of the parish and the state of the 
{ree teinds, or of any other fund specially 


set apart for the purpose. 
Stipend (sti‘pend), vt To pay by settled 
stipend or wages. Shelton. (Rare.] 


( ; 

Stipendarian (sti-pen-da’ri-an), a. Mer- 
cenary: hired; acting from mercenary con- 
siderations; stipendiary. ‘Stipendarian ra- 
pacity.’ Anna Seward. 

(sti-pen’di-a”ri-an), a. Act- 
ing from mercenary considerations; hired ; 
stipendiary. 

Stipendiary (sti-pen‘di-a-ri), n. [L stipen- 
diartus. See STIPEND.) Receiving wages 
or salary; performing services for a stated 
price or compensation. 

His great sti~fendiary prelate came with troops of 
evil appointed horsemen not half full. Knolles. 
—Stipendiary estate, in law, a feud or estate 
cranted in return for services, generally of 
a military kind. — Stipendiary magistrate, 
in Britain, a paid magistrate acting in large 
towns under an appointment by the home- 
secretary on behalf of the crown. 

Stipendiary (sti-pen’di-a-ri),n. 1.One who 
performs services for a settled payment, 
salary, or stipend. 

If thou art become 
A tyrant's vile strpensiary. Glover. 
2 A stipendiary magistrate. See the adjec- 
tive. —3. In law, a feudatory who owed ser- 
vices to his lord. 

Stipendiate (sti-pen’di-at), v.t. To endow 
with a stipend or salary. 

tr is road to endow colleges, and found chairs, and 
to ssfendiate professors. Is. Taylor. 

eas (sti’pend-les), a. Without a 
stipend or compensation. 

Stipes (sti’péz), n. In bot. same as Stipe. 

Stipiform (stip’i-form),a. (L. stipes, a trunk, 
aul forma, form.) In bot. having the ap- 
pearance of the trunk of an endogenous tree, 
as the papaw and other simplc-stemmed 
exogens. 

Stipitate (stip’i-tat),a. In bot. elevated on 
a stalk which is neither a petiole nora pe- 
dancle, as, for example, some kinds of car- 


le, 

(atip), v.t. (D. stippelen, dim. and 
frey. of D. and G. stippen, to make dots or 
points; D. stip, L.G. stippe, a dot, a point.) 
To engrave by means of dots, in distinction 
io. engraving in lines; as, to atipple a 


The interlaying of small pieces can not altogether 
avoid a broken, stipfed, spotty effect.  Afiinan. 


Stipple, Stippling (stip, atip’l-ing), n. In 
engr. a mode of producing the desired effect 
by means of dots; also called the dotted 
style, in contradistinction to engraving in 
ines. By this method the resemblance to 
chalk drawings is produced. Few plates in 
atipple are now produced without a large 
admixture of line in all parts, flesh excepted. 

Stiptic (stip’tik), n. anda. Sce StyPprTic. 

Stipula (stip’i-la), n. pl Stipuls (stip’a- 
) «Same as Stipule. 

tipular (stip -t-la’shus, 
atip’u-lér), a. In dot. of, or belonging to, 


ee 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 
Vou IV, 


g,g0; J, job; 
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STIRRUP 





or standing in the place of stipules; grow- 
ing on stipules, or close to them; as, stiptu- 
lar glands.—Stipular buds, such as are en- 
veloped by the stipules, as in the tulip-tree. 


Stipulary (stip’i-la-ri), a. In dot. rela 
to atipuloe ilar me 7 = 


Stipulate (stip’i-lat), c.f. pret. & pp. sti: 
lated; ppr. stipulating. (L. atipilor, ttipu- 
latus, to covenant, to stipulate; origin doubt- 
ful; comp. 0.L. stipulus, firm.) To make 
an agreement or covenant with any person 
or persons to do or forbear anything; to 
contract; to settle terms; to bargain; as, A 
has sti ted to build a bridge within a 
given time; B has stipulated not to annoy 
or interdict our trade; A has stipulated to 
deliver me his horse for fifty guineas. 


The Romans . . . stipfudated with the Carthagini- 
ans to furnish them with ships for ewe ale shy Sig 


routhnet. 

Sti te (stip’i-lit), a In dot. having 
stipules on it; as, a stipulate stalk. 

Stipulated (stip’t-lat-ed), P. and a. Agreed 
on; contracted; covenanted; determined by 
stipulation. ‘The prelates might send their 


spear’ roportion of vassals into the 
field.” Hallam. 


8 tion (stip-i-la’shon), n (L. ati 
lo, stipulationis. See STIPULATE.}] 1. The 
act of stipulating, agreeing, or covenan ; 
a contracting or bargaining.—2. That whic 
is stipulated or d upon; a contract or 
,ora paricilar article or item ina 
contract; as, the stipulations of the allied 
powers to furnish each his contingent of 
troops; a contract containing so many stipu- 
lations.— 3. In law, an undertaking in the 
nature of bail taken in the admiralty courts. 
4. In bot. the situation and structure of the 
stipules. 

s tor (stip’a-lat-ér),n. One who stipu- 

stipele ( ipa " * IL 3 pula stalk 

stip’ n. [(L. até a’ : 
a straw, dim. of stipes, a trunk) In bot. a 
small leaf-like appendage to the leaf. 8tip- 
ules are commonly situated 
at the base of the petiole in 
pairs, either adhering to it 
or standing separate. The 
are usually of a more deli- 
cate texture than the leaf, 
but vary in this respect as 
well as in form and colour. 
In describing them the terms 
used for the leaf are em- 
ployed. They are generally 
considered as analogous to 
the leaves, or accessory to 
them, and are domellmes 
transformed into leaflets. 
Stipules are not of constant 
occurrence, not being found 
in all plants; but where 
they occur they frequently characterize a 
whole family, as in Leguminose, Rosaceze, 
Malvacesm, &c. 

Stipuled (stip’ald),a. In bot. furnished with 
stipules or leafy appendages. 

Stir (stér), v.t. pret. & pp. stirred; ppr. atir- 
ring. (A. Sax. styrian, stirian, to stir, to 
move, to agitate; allied to D. storen, Sw. 
stira, G. storen, to disturb; the root 
probably seen also in start, storm.) 1. To 
move; to change place in any manner. 

My foot I had never yet in five days heen able to 
stir, Sir It. Temple. 
2. To agitate; to cause the particles of, as of 
a liquid, to change places by passing some- 
thing through it; to disturb. 

My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirevd. Sha. 


3. To agitate; to bring into debate; to moot; 
to start. 





Leaf with Sti- 
pules, ss. 


Stir not questions of jurisdiction. Bacon. 
4.To incite to action: to instigate; to promt 
‘An Ate stirring him to blood and strife.’ 
Shak. —5. To excite; to raise; to put into 
motion. ‘And for her sake some mutiny 
will stir.” Dryden.—6.To awaken; to rouse, 
as from sleep. 

Nay, then, ‘tis time to stir him from his trance. 


Shak. 
—To stir up, (a) to incite; to animate; to 
instigate by inflaming passions; as, to stir 
up a nation to rebellion. 

The words of Judas were very good, and able to 
stir thein 1 to valour. 2 Mac. xiv. 37. 
(b) To excite; to put into action; to begin; 
as, to stir wp a mutiny or insurrection; to 
stir vp strife. (c) To quicken; to enliven; 
to make more lively or vigorous; as, to stir 
up the mind. (d) Todisturb; as, to stir up 
the sediment of liquor.—Syn. To move, in- 
cite, awaken, rouse, animate, stimulate, ex- 
cite, provoke. 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


' Stir (stér), vf 1. To make a disturbing or 


agitating motion, as in a liquid by passing 
something through it. 


The more you stsr in it the more it stinks. 
Lord L. 


3 ftom. 
2. To move one’s self; to go or be carried in 
any manner; to change place; to pass from 


inactivity to motion; as, he is not able to 
stir from home, or to stir abroad. 


1 will not let him stir 
Till 1 have used the approved means Ihave. SAad. 


3. To be in motion; not to be still; to be 
enlivened; as, he is continually stirring. 
‘All hell shall stir for this.’ Shak. ‘Suc 
a merry, nimble, stirring spirit.’ Shak.— 
4. To become the object of notice or conver- 
sation; tobe on foot. ‘What wisdom stirs 
amongst you?’ Shak. 

They fancy they have a right to talk Besly upon 


everything that stsrs or appears. 


6. To be roused; to be excited. 
You show too muuch of that 
For which the people stir. S 
6. To be already out of bed in the morning. 


If the gentlewoman that attends the general's wife 
be stirring, tell her, there's one Cassio entreats of 
her a little favour of speech. Shak, 


Stir ( tér), n. ([Icel etyrr, a stir, tumult, 
brawl, disturbance. See the verb.) 1. The 
state of being in motion or in action; agita- 
tion; tumult; bustle; noise or various mouve- 
ments 

Why all these words, this clamour and this stir ? 

Str J. Denkam. 

Consider, after so much stsr about the genus and 

species, how few words have yet settled sens: 

-OCRE, 
2. Public disturbance or commotion; tumul- 
tuous disorder; seditious uproar. 

Being advertised of some stirs raised by his un- 
natural sons in England, he departed from Ireland 
without a blow. Sir $. Davies. 
8. Agitation of thoughts; conflicting pas- 
anit ; excitement. ‘The fits and stirs of's 
mind.’ K 

Stir (stir), n. Sir. Sir W. Scott. (Scottish 


vulgarism. ] 

Stirabout (stér’a-bout), n. A dish formed 
of oatmeal! boiled in water to a certain con- 
sistency, or of oatmeal and dripping mixed 
together and stirred about in a frying-pan. 

Stirlated (stiri-ated), a ([L stiria, an 
icicle.] Adorned with pendants like icicles. 

Stirious t oct aaee f a. [See above.) Re- 
sembling icicles. Sir 7. Browne. 

Stirk (stérk), n [A. Sax. styrc, styrie, a 
dim. from steor, a steer.) A bullock or heifer 
between one and two years old. [Scotch.) 

Stirless (st4r'les),a. Still without stirring; 
very quiet. 

Stirp} (stérp), m. [L. stirpe, a stock.) Stock; 
race; family. ‘So is she sprong of noble 
stirpe.’ Chaucer, ‘ Divers great families and 

Stirpiculture ( rpi-kul-tar), n. (L. sti 

' culture (stér pi-kul-tir), n. Tpe, 
n atock, and cultura, culture.) The breed- 
ing of special stocks or races. 

Stirps (stérps), n. pl Stirpes (st¢r’péz 
[L.] Ip (aw, the person from whom a family 
is deacended; family; kindred. See Per 
efirpes, under PER. 

Stirrage! (strij),n. The act of stirring; 
stir; commotion. ‘ Every small stirrage 
waketh them.’ Granger. 

Stirrer (stérér), n. 1. One who stirs or is 
in motion.—2. One who or that which puts 
in motion; especially, an instrument to keep 
a solution or the like from settling, or to 
mix more jahueseny the components of a 

mixture.—8. A riser in the morning. 


Come on; give me your hand, sir; an early stirrer. 
Shak 


4. An inciter or exciter; an instigator.— 
Stirrer up, an exciter; an instigator. ‘A 
stirrer up of quarrels betwixt thy neigh- 

Stirring (tering), p, and a. 1. Bel 

stéring), p. anda. 1. Belng con- 
stantly in motion; characterized by stir or 
bustle; active in business; habitually em- 
loyed in some kind of business; accus- 
med to a busy life. ‘A more stirring and 
intellectual age than any which has gone 
before it.’ Southey.—2. Animating; rousing; 
awakening; stimulating; exciting; as, a stir- 
ring oration. 

Stirrup (stérrup), n. (A. Sax. stigerdp, stig- 
rap, sttrdp, a atierup, from stigan, to mount 
or ascend (0.E. steve, stye), and rap, a rope: 
Icel. stigreip. The first part of this word 
occurs in stile, stair.) 1. A strap or some- 
thing similar hanging from a saddle, and 
having at its lower end a suitable appli- 
ance for receiving the fvot of the rider, used 
to assist persons in mounting a horse, and 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KRY. 
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STIRRUP-CUP 


to enable them to ait steadily in riding, | 


aa well as to relleve them by supporting a 
part of the weight of the boly,—2. Nawt, a 
ay with an eye at its end, through which 
oot-rope is rove, and by which it is Bup- 
The ends of stirrups are nailed to 
the yard, and they steady the men when 
reeflug or furling salla—3. In mark, any 
piece resembling in shape and fonctions the 
stirrup of o saddle. 
p-cup (stér'rup-kup), m= A cup of 
liquor HD ng te tu a rider on having | 
monnted his horse at parting. Sir W. Seott 
Stirrup-iron (stér'rup-i-¢rn), «a The iron 
= of a stirrup. 
p-leather (atér'rup-levH-41), n, The 
leather portion of a atirrup 


est a 
ece of wool or 


run in framing, by | 


which any part is suspended; a vertical or | 


inclined tie, 
Stirrup-strap (stér'rup-strap), n. A atirrup- 
eather 
Seiten (stich), ot. [Softened form of stick, 
Be, steke, A. Sox. sticuan, to pierce; G.aticken, 
‘to embrofder, tostitch. Comp. kirk, chwre/; 
dike, dite, &c, See STICK, }L oformatitches 
in; to sew in such o manner as to show on 
the surface of the fabric a continuous line 
of stitches; as, to afitch a collar or a shirt- 
Tront.--2. To unite 
to stitch the lenves 
to form into ridgea.—To etiteh up, to mend 


ther by sewing; as, | 
vii book,—3. In ag, | 


or unite witha needle and thread; as, to | 


atitch up arent; to stiteh up an artery. 
Stitch (stich)0i To ace stitching; to 


ditch c needlework. 

fenich). ‘“ Ms A spate pass of a necidle 
in sewing. — Katt e turn of the 

round a aaa :. k tting ; a link of yarn; 

as, to let down a take up a afifch, 

3, In agri. a on between two double fur- 
rows in ploughed ground; a furrow or ridge. 

And many men at plough he made, that drove earth 


here and there, 
And turned up stitches orderly. Chaprmax. 
spasmodic 


4. A local sharp pain; a sha 
pain in the intercostal muscles, like the 
plercing of a needle; as, a stitch in the side, 

The entrance of Mrs, Wilfer, majestically faint, and 


with a condescending sfitch in her side, which was 
her company manner, Dicer, 


& A contortion or twist of the face. Mer- | 


aton.—6.} Space passed over at one time; 
ce: way. 
You have geo a good with; you ma 


aweary. ‘MALT 


well be | 


(stich’el), n. A kind of hairy wool. | 


teher (stich’ér), n One that stitches. 
! (stich’ér-i), nm. Needlework: in 
contemp 

wife with toe this afternoon, 

Stitchfallen | ities fal-n),@. Fallen, as a 
alitch in eh ry Dryden. 

Stitching (stich'ing),n, 1. The act of stitch- 
ing. —2 Work done by sewing in such a 
manner that a continuous line of stitches is 
shown on the surface of the fabric.—3. + The 
forming of land into ridges or divisions. 

Stitchwort (stich'wért), mn [From one of 
the species belong supposed to be aneffectunl 
cure for stitch in the side.) The English 
ary of the British reas of plants belong- 

to the genus Stellaria, See STELLARIA. 


8 ' Stithet (stith), 1 Ananvil ‘The 
smith that forgeth aharp awerdes on his 
etifh." Chaucer. 


Stith, Stithe) (stith), a. [See 81rrr.] Stiff; 
strong; rigid. 
Stithy (stitH'l), mn [Also atiddy, Sc. atuddy, 

I, stethi, an anvil; from same root as 
psa ny stead. | An mnvil. 


* Let me sleep on that hard point," cald Varney; "I 
cannot else perfect the device | have on the sftéy." 
Str 


MW. Scott, 
omy (stiver'i), vt. 


To forge on nd anvil, 
The forge that stithied Mare his helm.’ 


Stive (ativ), wt. pret. & pp. stived; ppr, ativ- 
ng. [Probably from an O.Fr, estiver, cor- 

iding to It, stivare, Sp, celine, to 
Pn . to stow, from L. atipare, to cram, In 
meaning 2 rather a form of stew, Comp. 
also stife.) 1,+ To stuff; to cram; to crowd; 
hence, to make hot, sultry, and close. 
chamber being commonly stved with friends 
or gultors of one kind or other." Sir H. 
Wotton.—2. To stew, as meat, 
Btive (stiv), vn, To be stifled: to stew, as 
in a close atmosphere. 


[shall go cut in o Yorat 


0 
PhP ang me can get rid of a few 
hotel. 


that way instead of stevia in a wretched 
Geerge Eliot. 


y aside your Witchery; play the ie pnane- | 


* His | 


p-pen) A. Anamegiven | 
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Stive (stiv), nm fComr G. stauvb, Dan. ster, 
dust.) ‘The floating dust in flour-mills dur- 
e operation of grinding. Si 

Stive, tn. A brothel; astews, Chaucer. 
Stiver (ett ver), nh. [D. atuiner, Dan. styver.) 
1, Anold Dutch coin and money of account, 
worth about Id. sterli Hence—2. Any- 
thing of little value; a vuitton; a straw; at 
‘T care not a stiver for ‘popularity.’ 
Lord Lytton, 

| Stivert (sti’vér), n An inhabitant of the 
stews; aharlot. Beau, d- Fl 
girert (sté’a), nm. [ler., a porch. 
arch, a term corresponding with the Latin 
particus, the Italian portico, and the English 


gtoak (stok), v.t (Comp. G. etocken, to stop.] 
To stop up; tochoke. [Local.] 

Stoat (atét), mn. [Probably from Armor. efit, 
sfaot, urine of animals; sfact‘rez, that can- 
not retain its urine; from the fetid odour 
given out by the fluid secreted by the anal 

lands.) The ermine, an animal of the genus 

Mustela, the M. Erminea. See ERMINE. 

Stoblet (ato’bl), nm Stubble. 

Stocah t (std’kn), mn. (Ir. and Gael. stocach, 
a kitchen-lounger. ] Ag or a hanger- 
on: an old Irish term. Spense 

toccado (stok-kid’, ‘stok-ki'dd), 

a. (Fr, estoccade, Sp. estocada, It. atoccala, 

a! thrust with a weapon, from Fr. éstor, Sp. 
steque, It. stoeo, a rapier, from G. stock, a 

stile See STOCK.) 1. A stab; a thrust with 
a rapier. 

In these times ges 
fforeder, ond 1] know not what, 
2? Astockode, Sea STOCK ADE. 

5 (stok-kad’), v.t, Same as Stockade, 

Stochastic + (sto-kaa'tik), a. [Gr. stochas- 
tikes, conjectural, from stochazomai, to aim 
at a mark, to conjecture, from stochoa, a 
mark. | Conjectural ; able to conjecture. 
Sir T. Browne, 

Stock (stok), n. [A Sax. sfoc, stoec, a stem, 
atick, bluck; D. and Dan. #fok, Icel, stokkr, 
G. stock, stick, stock, block, e., in the 
plural stocks of a — nin The root is that 


stand on BRAS, your pasts, 
as. 


of #fick, v. an 
to be that which rs eroes, or that 
which is stuck in md Secnsiine fost, and 
thence a tronk or stem. The derivative 
meanings are generally not difficult to fol- 
low out.] 1. The stem or main body of a 
tree or other plant; the fixed, strong, firm 

: the trunk. Job xiv. 8.—2, The stem 


in which a graft is inserted, and which ia ita | 


support; also, the stem or tree that furnishes 
slips or cuttings (hence meani Pa 


gentler sclon to the wildest s 
Fair slips of such astock.”" Shak, 
The scion overruleth the sforé quite. Macon, 


8. Bomething fixed and solld: a hlock; a post; 
a pillar; hence, what is lifeless and sense- 
less, ‘When all our fathers worshipp'd 
stocks and stones," 
* > tela dull, and senseless as a post or 
Hie 

Let's be no stoics, nor no ofecks, neta, 


5. The principal supporting or holding part: 
the part in which others are inserted or to 
which they are attached in order tu give a 
firm support or hold; specifically, (a) the 
wooden support to which the barrel, &c., of 
a rifle or like firearm is attached. Tr The 
handle by which a boring-bit is he 
rotated; a bit etock; a brace (which be 
ce) The block of wood which constitutes the 
ly of a eg and in which the cutting 
iron is fitted. (d) The auppo rt of the block 
on which an anvil is fitted, or of the anvil 
iteelf. () The bar or cross- piece at the 
upper end of the shank of an anchor cross- 
ing the direction of the flukes traneversely 
a0 os to cause the points of the flukes to 
enter the ground. () An adjustable wrench 
for holding parae- coking dies.—6. The origi- 
nal race or line of a family; the progenitors 
“ ny family and their direct descendants; 
pyere. 4 : family. * eae of the afock of 
am.’ Ac. xiii. 26. 


‘Thy mother was no 255, A th 
From Dardanus. laa ha a Hen Agen, 


7. The property which a stensthvat a trades- 
man, or a y has invested in any 
business, ‘aetnd ng merchandise, move 
and credits; more particularly, the pow A 
kept on hand by a commercial house for the 
supply of ita customers. 

Who trades without a sfoct has naught oa Saar. 


8. Capital invested, having been contributed 
mf individnals jointly; as, (2) a fund em- 
oyed in the carrying ou of some business 


In Greek | 





notion seems | 


Milfon.—4. A person who | 





Stock t (stok), 7. 
stock atuk), wv. t, 


Stock 


STOCK 


or etiteriiad, divided into shares and owned 
by individuals who jointly form a corpora- 
tion; shares; as, bank #fock; railway stock. 
{In England stock is distinctively used for 
shares of £100 each.) ()) A fund consisting 
of a capital debt due by government to in- 
dividual holders, who receive a fixed rate 
of interest; money funded in government 
securities; as,3 per cent afeck. The various 
kinds of stocks are enlled also the public 
Sunda. 


Here sfocts, the state-barometers we view — 
That rive or fall by causes known tu few. Crabhe 


? Supply provided; store: accumulation: 
provision; fund; hoard. 

Each by a native stect of honour great, 

May dart strong influence. 


He proposes fo himself no small sft of fame i 
future ages in being the first who has undertaken this 
desien. Ariat, 


10. In agri. (a) the collective animals used 
or reared on a farm: called also Line Stock: 
as, the farm carries a grent deal of stock; 
to be a rearer of afack. See under uy BE, a. 
@) The implements of husbandry and pro- 
uce stored for nse Called also Dead 
Stock.—11. That portion of a pack of cards 
not dealt out at certain games, but which 
are left on the table, and may be drawn 
from as occasion requires, — —12t A cover- 
ing for the leg; a atocki ‘A linen «tack 
om one leg, and a kersey t-hoge on the 
other." Shak —18. A kind of stiff wide ban! 
or cravat worn round the neck.—14.+ That 
art of the tally which the creditor touk 
away as the evidence of the king's debt; the 
part retained in the exchequer being calle:| 
the cownfer-foil,—15, Rags and other mia- 
terial used for making paper.—16. Liquor in 
which meat, bones, vegetables, dbe., have 
been boiled, used to form a foundation for 
BOUL ant vies —17. A good kind of red 
gray brick, used for the exterior of walls 
and the front of buildings. — 18. A name ori- 
Go Ga geones toa cruciferous garden plant. 
aatth ial so theatuas (called more fully #tock- 
yillyflower), but now extended to the vari- 
ous species of Matthiola, and to certain 


allied plants of the same order, (See nek 
THIOLA.) MW. incana is probably 
of the id er al 


greater number of the hoa 
varieties cultivated in Britain ened iets known 
as Brompton stock, queen stock, & &c. M, w- 
nuata ia another British variety with large 
porple fowera. WM. annwa is the source «if 
the common or ten weeks’ stocks, and WM. 
wea of the smovth-leaved annual stocks. 
ey are all exceedingly fragrant, but many 
only so during the night. The Virginia 
stock (Malcolmia maritindg) has been intro- 
duced from the Mediterranean, and like the 
species already mentioned is a great fn- 
vourite in the flower-garden on account of 


its beauty and fragrance.—19, pl. See sepa- 
rate entry.—Stock im trade, the rag kept 
for sale by a shopkeeper; the tools, fittings, 


and appliances of a workman ; hence, a per- 
son's Mental resources or capabilities, —To 
fake stock, to make an inventory of stock or 
goods on hand: hence, to make an estimate, 
set a value generally; to observe particu- 
larly or to investigate for the purpose of 
forming an opinion, ‘His father's spies 
tahing stock of every incident, and possibly 
PH dpa it at head quarters.’ F. W. Rudin- 


[See STOCCADE.] 1. A 
thrust with a rapler.—2 A long rapier. 
1, To lay up in store; to 
de or accumulate for future use; as, 
yer ds.—°% To provide or furnish 
with stock; to supply with stock; to store: 
to fill; ta sup Pply ns, to stock a wareliouse, 
that is, to All it with goods; to atock a farm, 
that is, to supply it with cattle, or in sone 
uses Of the phrase, to supply it with do- 
mestic animals, seed, implements, &c. ; to 
stock land, to occupy it with a permanent 
Neel especially of grass. —3. To put in 
he stocks. Shak.—4. To fo pat inte a 
na, to stock cards.—5, To suffer cows to re- 
tain their milk for twenty-four hours or 
more previous to sale.—0, To attach to or 
to supply with a stock handle or the like; 
ns, to stock an anchor.—T'o stock up, to ex- 
tirpate; to dig up. 
The wild boar not only spoils her branches, but 
fiecks ap her roots, Dr HH. dfore. 


Gtok), a. Kept in stock; conetantly 
ready for service; ha itually used; standing; 
permanent; aa, a #fock play; a #fock jest: 
a w#tock subject: a efock sermon, ‘A stock 
charge against Raleigh.’ C. Kingsley, ‘The 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 


tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; wi,Sc.abune; f, Sc. fey. 
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STOICITY 





master of the house who was borning to tell 
one of hia seven stock stories." Dickens 
Stock (stok), e7. 1. To branch out into va- 
rious shoots immediately above ground: to 
tiller: applied to grasses, crains, or flowers. 
About teo months ago broad blanks were to be 


Seen on many nathelds, and ain they have toctre 


a kre, the crop is yes far too thin. 


® Tu send out sprouts, as from : stem which 
has been cul over; said of a tree or plant 

Stock-account (stok’ak-kount), «a Iu com. 
the account in a ledger showing on one side 
the amount of the original stock with accu- 
mulations, and on the other the amount of 
what is withdrawn. 

Stockads istok-id'), 1 [From stock, a stem 
or stake.) L In fort. a fence or barrier con- 
structed by planting upright in the ground 





trunks of trees or rough piles of timber so 
as to inclose an area which is to be de- 
fended.—2 An inclosure or pen made with 
peste and stakes 

Sat pe (stok-fd’), 0,¢. aprek & pp. stock- 


aded; ppr. sfockad ing. To surronnd or for- 
tify wit sharpen posta fixed in the 
ground. 


Gtock-breeder (stokbréd-4r), mn. A person 
who chiefly devotes his attention to the 


breeding of live stock or domestic animals, (5 


as oten or horses. 

Stockbroker (stok’bré-kér), n A broker 
who deals in the purchase and sale of stocks 
or sharea 

Stock-dove (stok’duv), x The wild pigeon 
of Europe (Columba unas), so called accor- 
ding to some writers because it was at one 
time believed! to be the stock of the many 
varieties of the domestic pigeon, but ar- 
cording to vthers from its breeding in the 
glocks of trees, 

Stocker (stok’ér), n. A man engaged in 
making etock-loc Simmonds, 

Stock (atok’eks-chanj), m 1. The 
building, place, or mart where stocks or 
shures are bought and solid.—2, An associa- 
tion of brokers and dealers or jubbers in 
aiocks, bonds, and other securities created 
under state or munic ain authority, or by 
corporations concerned in the business con- 
nected with the carrying on of railways, 
mines, mannfactures, nks, or other com- 
mercial or industrial pursuits. 

-farmer (stok’far-mér), a. <A farmer 
who devotes himself to the breeding and 
rearing of diferent kinds of live stuck, espe- 
cially horses and cattle, 

Stock-feeder (stok'fal-r), nm. One who de- 
votes himself to the feeding or fattening of 
live stock; a stock-farmer. — 

Stock-fish (4tok'iish), m. Fish, as cod, ling, 
hake, torsk, split open and dried in the suu 
without aniting. 

Stock wer (stok'jil-li-flou-ér), i, See 

STOCK, 13. 

f ld (stok’gild), » Gold hoanted or 
accumulate 80 08 to form a stock. [Rare } 

stok’héld-ér), n. One who is 
ui proprietor of atock in the public fonds, or 
in the funds of a bank or other a aig 

Stockinet (stok'in-et), 2 Ane knit, 
textile fabric, of which 
garments, &c.. sre made. (Goodrich 

§ (atok’ing), m1. [From stock, in sense 
uf stoc or leg cover 'The clothing 
of the legs and lower of the body for- 
merly consisted of a ante garment called 
Aoee, In French chowsser. Tt was afterwards 
cut in two at the knees, leaving two pleces 
of dress, viz., knee-hreeches, or, a5 they were 
then called, wpperstocks, or in French haut 
de chausses, and the netherstocks or stock- 
tage, in French bas de chausecs, and then 
simply bax. In these terms the element 
poms is to be pee necye in the sense of 
ae or trunk, the sony left when 

bs are cut a Wedan ] A close- 
pd covering for the foot and leg. Stock- 


grin Suwa 


ings were anciently made of cloth or milled. 


stuff, sewed . but they are now 
pee knitted he hand or woven in a 


the ey th being wool, cotton, or 


stocking (stoking), ot. To dress in stock- 
ings; to cover as with stockings, 
Stecting'd with loads of fat town-dirt he ge 


(stoking-ér), mn. One who knits 
or weaves stockings 
-frame (stok’ing-trim), n, A mo- 
chine for weaving or knitting stockings or 
other hosiery cools. 


Stocking-loom (stok’ing-lom), n <A stock- | 


ing-frame, 


who weaves stockings. 
Stockish es a. Like astock or block; 
stupid; blockish [Rare.] 
Since nauyht so sfectirh, hard, and full of rage, 


Bat music fur the time duth change his nature, 
Shae, 


Stock-jobber (stok’job-ér), m One who | 


speculates in stocks for gain; one whose oc- 
cupation is to buy and sel) stocks or shares. 


Stock-jobbery (stok’job-¢r-i), n. The prac- | 
tice or business of dealing in stocks or | 


cee Jobb in a dis ris ane 
tock - io bing (s @ AC 
or art of dealing in stocks or 
Stock-List (stok’list), a <A list published 
daily or bce in connection with a 
stock-exchange, enumerating the 
stocks dealt 
transactions, 
Stock-lock (stok’lok 
kind of lock fitted 
case or frame, such na is 
outhouses and the like. 
Stock-man (stok’man), ». One ha 
charge of stock; o herdsman. [Au 
tock-marke 


Araging sense. 
sto Jeph ) nu. 


to an outer wooden 
used in doors of 


g the 


an.) 


t (stok’miir- -ket) mn LA mar- | 


ket where stocks are sold; a stock-exchange. 
a eh cattle-market. 

{stok"pot), n, In cookery, a pot 

in wr ohia i stock for soups or gravies re boiled. 

Stock - punished (stok’pun-isht), Pun- 

ished by being confined A, tl “a ‘stocks. 

‘Whipped from Ps Mt tithing, and 


stock-punished,' 
Stock - purse pre rs), m= 1. A common | 
purse.—2. Milit, savings made jn the outlay 


of a corps, and applied to regimental pur- 


poses. 
Stocks (stoks), Fy 1, An apparatus for- 
meérly used for the punishment of cay | 
offenders, a8 vagrants, trespassers, and the 
like. It usually consisted of a frame of 





Punished in the Stocks 


timber with holes in which the ankles, and 
sometimes both the ankles and wrista, of 
the offenders were confined.—2 The frame 
er timbers on which a’ ship rests while 


bth: ling. 
Stock-station (stok’sta-shon),n A station 
or district where cattle are [Aus- 
tralian. ] 


| Stock - still (stok’stil), a Still o8 a fixed 


post; perfectly still, ‘Stood stock-stil for 
sheer amazement.” Tennyacn. 
Our preachers stand sfecb-afis/! in the pulpit, and 
ya 7 40 much as move a Ginger to set of the best 
addizen, 
Stock-taking (stok’tak-ing), mn. A periodi- 
cal examination, inventory, and valuation 
of the etock or goods cy: a ne warehouse, 
or other bisiness ha og 
Stock- work (stok’wérk), a In minin a 
method of working ore where, inate 
lying in veins or strata, it is found in solid 
ar pre ll so that it is worked in chambers 
and stori 
Stocky (stok'), a. Stout of person; rather 
thick than tall or corpulent. 
They had no tithes of hanour among them, but such 


-weaver (stok'ing-wév-‘r), n. One 


the pricea current, aon 
m. A large inferior | 





kept, as on the way to or from market. 
Stechiol 


Btoaic (ate'ik ), n. 


as denoted some bodily strength or perfectinn ; 
sich an one the tall, po an one the seas : ach on 
one the gruff. 


Stock-yard (stok’yird) " A eis or in- 


closure in which live stock is temporarily 


ogy (sté-ki-ol’o-ji), nm Same as 


Stoich 


Steechiometrical (sté’ki-d-met" rik-al), a. 


Same as Stoichiometrical, 


Stechiometry (sté-ki-om’et-ri), mn. Same as 


Stoichiometry 

(Gr. Stéikos, from Stoa, a 
porch in Athens where the philosopher Zeno 
taught.) 1. A disciple of the philosopher 
Zeno, who founded a sect about 308p.c, He 

tanght that men should be free from pas- 
sion, unmoved by joy or grief, and submit 
without complaint to the unavoidable neces- 
sity by which all things are governed. The 

Stoics are proverblally known for the stern- 
ness and austerity of their ethical doctrines, 
and for the influence which their tenets 
exercised over some of the noblest spirits 
of antiquity, especially among the Romans, 
Their system appears to have been an 
attempt to reconcile a theological panthe- 
ism and a materialist psychology Pith a 
logic which seeks the foundations of know- 

ie in the representations or peers 
of the senses, and a morality which claims 
as its first principle the absolute freedom 
of the human The Stoica teach that. 
whatever is real is material: matter and 
force are the two ultimate principles; mat- 
ter is of itself motionless and unformed, 
though capable of receiving all motions and 
all forms. Force is the active, moving, and 
moulding principle,and isinseparably oined 
with matter; the wo force in the uni- 
verse is God, whose tence as a wise 
yess being is proved by the beauty and 
aplation of the world. The supreme end 
7 ‘iife, or the highest good, is virtue, that 
ia, a life conformed to nature, the agree- 
ment of human conduct with the all-con- 
trolling law of nature, orof the human with 
the divine will; not contemplation, but ac- 
tion, is the supreme problem for man; vir- 
tue ia sufficient for happiness, but happi- 
ness or pleasure should never be made 
end of human endeavour, The wise man 
alone attains to the complete performance 
of his duty; he is without passion, although 
not witht feeling; he is not indulgent, 
hut just toward himself and others; he alone 
is free; he is king and lord, and is inferior 
in inner worth to no other rational being, 
not even to Zeus himeelf, Hence—zZ A per- 
son not easily excited; an apathetic person, 
or one who appears or professes to be indif- 
ferent to pleasure or pain. ‘A Stoic of the 
» aman without a tear.’ Complell, 

Btoic (sto'ik), a. Pertaining to the Stoics 
or to their teaching; as, a Stoie philosopher; 
the Stove doctrine, 

Stoical (stoik-al), a. 1, Pertaining to the 
Stoics or to their doctrines, —2, Not affected 
by passion; able completely to repress feel- 
ing; manifesting or maintaining indifference 
to pleasure or pain. ‘The happiness of a 
stical disposition.’ Dr. Knox. ‘A stoical 
contempt of riches." Tatler. 

Stoically (stéik-al-li), adv. In the manner 
of the Stoics or of a Stoic (in sense 2); with- 
out apparent feeling or sensibility; with in- 
difference to pleasure or palin; aa, sfoically 
to bear pain. 

Stoicalness (std'ik-al-nes), n. The state of 
penne stoical; indifference to pleasure or 


stoichiology (atoi-ki-ol’o-ji), m [Gr. stof- 
cheion, al element or first prndnle, and 
is i iscourse,) 1. That branch of physiology 
lich treata of the elements or proximate 
principles of which the body is constituted. 
2 The doctrine of the elementary requisites 
of mere thonght. Sir W. Hamilton. 
Stoichiometrical ( stoi'ki-6-met"rik-al ), a, 
Pertaining to stoichiometry. 
Stoichiometry (stoi-ki-om’et-ri), mn. (Gr. 
atoicheion, element, and imetron, indabese.} 
In chem. the an of atomic proportions 
or chemical equi valents. 
Stoicism (sté'i-sizm), mn. 1. The opinions 
the Stoica —2Z A real or pre- 
tended indifference to pleasure or pain; the 
of pain without betraying feeling; 
Sait ny mr base 
chte’s meta cory mA a) in 
gucsion and readily enough iisapprehended, bi 
response in many a heart. Cariyie. - 


Stoicity t (eté-isi-ti), mn Stoicalness, 
Jonson. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. lock; , go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


fH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


STOIT 


Stoit, Stoiter (stoit, molten): v.i, (Comp. 
Icel. vteyta, to push, to cast, Sw. stoefa, to 
i “ ee Soren against another.) 

te ow a y objects way; 
Stoke | to stumble on any object. 
ike (stok), » vt. pret. & pp. stoked; Pr. 
pon tl [Akin to stick, stock. Prov. 
wtoke, a stick or stake.) To poke, stir ne 

supply a fire with fuel, and attend to i 
combustion: applied chiefly to furnaces, 
such as the furnaces of steam-engines. 

Much skill is needed to ofate the furnace of a 
steam-boiler successfully; and one stoker will often 
be able to keep the steam well up when another of 
equal strength and diligence will fail abeogis oes. 


wally, 
Stoke (stok), v.i. To attend to and supply a 
furnace with fuel; to act as a stoker. 
Stoke-hole (stik’hdl),n. The mouth to the 
grate of a furnace; also, the space in front 
of the furnace where the stoker stands. 
Stoker (sték’ér), n. (Sce STOKE, v.t] 1 One 
who feeds and trims a furnace or large fire; 
especially, one employed to tend t 
nace of a locomotive or marine on Mo —2 A 


nker. [Rare.] 
§ Stoken (atdk'in, sték’en),n A kind | 
of apple: possibly from Stoke in Hereford- 
shire. 


Stola (sti‘la), m. [L., from Gr. efolé@, equi 
ment, a woman's robe, clothing, from stella, 





Roman Matron attired in the Stola. 


to array, to equip, to send.) A garment 
worn by the Roman women over the tunic: 
it came as low as the ankles E feet, and 
was fastened round the body by a girdle, 
lea broad folds above the brent, and 
had a founce sewed to the bottom. It was 
the characteristic dreas of the Roman ma- 
trona, as the toga was of the men, and was 
not allowed to be worn by women divorced 
from their husbands, or by courtesans, 

Stole (stal) pret. of steal. 

Stole (st4l),m. [O.Fr. extole, L. slola, See 
STOLA.] L A garment resembling the stola; 
th a robe or garment worn by ws and 
reaching to the ankles or heels. &; 

2. A long narrow band or ecarf wit tinged 


at 


+ 
Sis 
* 
+ 


pe eee 


=F 
Lae 
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a, Priest wearing the Stole, A A. 


ends, worn by ecclesiastica of the Roman 
aud English churches, by deacons over the 
left shoulder, being fastened under the right 
arm; by ‘bishops bissances the neck, with both 


r, Stele, 


“Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


@ fur- | 


| Btolon (sté‘lon), n 
In bot, a sucker which at firet a pears | 





pine, pin; 
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ends pendent in front to the knees; and by | 


priests similarly, but with the ends crossed 
over the breast at mass. —Groom af the atole, 
the first lord of the bed-chamber in the 
household of the English kings. 


Stole (st0l), mn Same aa Stolen, 1. 

Stole} (até ) n, Astool Chaweer, 

Stoled (stéld), a. Wearing a stole or long 

robe; ned like an antique etatue. ‘ Pro- 
hets brightly atoled in shining lawn,’ G. 
teher. [Poetical, | 

Stolen is n), pp. The passive participle 


on ee Prov. ix. 47. 


Btolid (stol‘id), a. Ge stolidus, dull, doltish; 
akin to atultes, ish, and prstabiy't rom 
root vy L. ato, E. stand. ull; foolish ; 


atu 
seotiat (sto-lid‘i-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being stolid; dulness of intellect; 
stupidity. 

These certainly are the fools in the text, indocile, 


intractable aagre wht dtolidity can baffle all argu- 
ments, and be proof against eames 3+ 


Stolidness (stol'id-nes), n. Same as Stolid- 
ity (which sec). 
[L. stolo, stolonis,) 


at the surface of the ground and then 
atrikes downwards, piercing the soil or root- 
ing into it. Treas. of Bot.—2 In zool. the 
connecting processes of sarcode in the For- 
aminifera; the connecting tube in the social 
ascidians; the processes sent out by the 
coenosarce of certain Actinozoa. 
Stoloniferous Goh font SEs ng, a. [L. stolo, 
via, a sucker, and fero, to produce.) 
Producing suckers ; putting ‘forth suckers; 
as, a sloloni, erous stem: aloloniferous wegraaees, 
Stoma (sté’ma), n. pl. Stomata (std’ma-ta) 
fits, ] 1. In bot. (a) a minute orifice or pore 


n the epldermis of leaves, &c,, which opens | 


directly into the air cavities pervading the 





a, Stomata—1, Stredilantéer sabiniana 
< 2, Center aaa ripe oe. 
i“ 3 Lownecharis Sluwrieri. 


parenchyma, and through which exhalation 
takes place; a breathing-pore: a stomatium. 
(b) The Roce provided on the side of the 
spore-case of ferns, through which dehis- 
cence takes place, (c) The oetiolum of cer- 
tain fungals, or the orifice through which 
their spores are discharged,—2 In zool, one 
of the breathing-holes of insects or similar 
animals. They are situated along the sides 

of the body in insects. 
Stomacace (sti-mak'a-sé), m ([Gr. stoma- 
kaké— stoma, the mouth, and skakos, evil, 
prea A foetor in the mouth, with bloody 
arge from the gums, which are ulcer- 

oa along their edgea. 
Stomach (stum‘ak), ([L. stomachus, the 
gullet, @sophagus, stomach, from Gr. ato- 
machos, the throat, the gullet, from stoma, 


a mouth.) 1. A membranous receptacle, 
the principal o of digestion, in which 
food is prepared for nourishing the 


The human stomach is of an irre y 
conical or pear-shaped form; it is situated 
in the epigastric region, lying almost trans- 
versely across the upper and left portion 
of the abdominal cavity. Ita largest ex- 
tremity is directed to the left, its smaller 
to the right. Its superior orifice, where the 
ceaophagus terminates, is called the cardia; 
the inferior orifice, where the intestine be- 
gins, the pylori. stomach is composed 
three coats or membranes, connected by 
a firm but very extensive cellular tissue. 
The external or peritoneal coat is a dense 
firm membrane; the internal or mucous coat 
ia soft and vascular; the central coat is 
muscular, The glands of the stomach are 
situated in the mucous cont. The arteries 
of the stomach come chiefly from the ce- 
linc artery, and are accompanied by veins 
which terminate in the rena porte, or veins 
conveying venous blood to the liver for the 
purpose of secreting bile. The nerves of 
the stomach are very numerous, and come 
from the eighth pair and the sympathetic 
nerve. The ch ae vessels are distri- 


— — 


note, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


Stomach (stum‘ak), v.¢ 


§ 
Cordial; 


gta put to school.’ 


Gromachie ic (até ti-mak‘ik), a. 


Stomachical a! 
ivemann, 
icone Citta’ inten ake dia Resentment. 





oil, pound; 


STOMACHING 


buted wa th en te the whole substance, and 
Pecans immediately to the thoracic duct. 
é stomach owes its digestive powers 
chiefly to the gastric juice, an acid liquid 
which is secreted by innumerable follicles 
in the mucous coat, and the action of which 
upon various elements of food is somewhat 
similar to that of prolonged boiling in water. 
Digestion is alao aided by the performance of 
certain well-defined stomachic movements, 
which are well calculated to oni and thor- 
ey ins combine the food particles with ita 
ed fluids. In mammals there are 

Ehens kinds of stomachs, simple, complex, 
and compound, In the simple it consists of 
a single cavity, as in man and the Carnivora, 
&e. This is the most common form. The 
com has two or more compa ents 
communicating with each other, with no 
marked difference of structure, as in the 
kangaroo, squirrel, porcupine, &c, The 
Cetacea have from five to seven such com- 
partments. The compownd stomach is pe- 
culiar to the ruminanta It consists of 
four compartments, differing materially in 
size and in the structure of the lining 
mucous membrane. The first and largest 
cavity is the pawach or rwnen, into which 
the food is first received; the second, the 
honeycomb or reticulwin, so named from its 
lining membrane forming deep polygonal 
cella; the third, the paalterium or ods, 
called * manyplies" or ‘moniplies’ (Scottish), 
from ita foliated structure. All these three 
compartments are merely useful in the pre- 
paring the food for the fourth or true stom- 
ach, called _ reed or abomasum, where 


the gastric juice is secreted and food finally 
digested. RUMINANTIA.—2. Any spe- 
clalized cavity for the tion of food, such 


us the digestive cavity in Hydrozoa, &e,— 
3. The desire of food caused by hunger; 
appetite; as, a good stomach for roast beef. 


AS appetite or stomach to meat is a sign of health 
4 the body, so is this hunger in the soul a vital qua- 
¥: 


Afaniniured, 
4 Inclination; liking. 
He which hath no sfemarch to this fight 
Let him depart. Saad. 
5,f Violence of temper; anger. 
Stem was his look, and full of stomach vain. 
SPenirr, 
6.1 Sullenness; resentment; wilfal obstinacy; 
stubbornness. 


This sort of c proceeding from pride, olvstin- 
ony, Be as arte ‘the will, ieee the fault hes, must 


Locke, 
7.t Pride; haughtiness. 


He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomarAé, ever ranking 
Hitiself with princes, Saran, 


8. The throat; the rge: the gullet. ‘Spite- 
ae one in cankered stomachs placed,’ 


Lt To resent; to 
remember with anger. 

The lion began to show hia teeth, and to rfernach 
the affront. Sor A. LD bsteange, 

2 To bear without open resentment or with- 
out opposition; to brook; aa, to stomach an 
affront. fooltod-) 
(stum'ak), vi To be angry. 

‘What one among them commonly doth nut 
stomach at such contradiction.” Hooker. 

(stum'ak-al),a, (Fr. stomacal | 
stomachic. 

r (stum‘ak-r), n. 1 An orna- 
mental eorerng for the breast, forming part 
of a lady's dress. ‘A stately lady in a dia- 
mond stomacher and a long black hood." 
Johnson.—2 One who stomacha. 


Stomachfult (stum'ak-fyl), @ Wilfully ob- 


stinate; stubborn; perverse, ‘A stomachsul 
Sir RL’ Eatrange. 
t (stum‘ak-fql-li), ade. In an 
angry manner. Sp. Hail. 

+ (stum’ak-fyl-nes), 1. 
rece ht sullenness; perverse ubsti- 


1. Pertaining 
to the stomach; as, stomachic vessela — 
2. Strengthening ‘to the stomach; exciting 
the action of the stomach. ‘Gluttonously 
fond of whatever would yield him a little 
solacement, were it only of a stomachic clin- 
racter.” Carlyle. 


Stomachic (até-mak'ik), mn. A medicine that 


eo arg the stomach and excites ite 
sté-mak'ik-al), a. Same as 


"Tis not a time for private stomacting Shoat 


li, Sc. abune; J, Sc. fey. 





STOMACHLESS 


Stomachless atam’ak-les), @. Being with- | 


out a stomac 
broken, thy meals af 
Stomachoust (stum’ak-us),a. Stout; sullen; 
obstinate. ‘Stern looks and stomachous dis- 
dain * Spenser, 
Stomach-plece (stum‘ak-pés),n. Nawt. the 
same as Apron (which see) 
Btomach-pump (stum‘ak-pump),n. A smali 
pump or syringe used in medical practice, 
for the purpose of em tying the stomach 
and introducing cle or other liquida, 
Jt resembles the common ayringe, except 
that it has two apertures near the end, in- 
stead of one, in which the valves open differ- 
ent ways, 60 a3 to constitute a sucking and 
a forcing p When the object is to 
extract from the stomach, the pump is 
worked while its sucking orifice is in con- 
nection with a flexible tube passed into the 
stomach; and the extracted matter escapes 
by the foreing age When it ia desired, 
on the contrary, to throw cleansin water 
or other liquid tate the stomach, the tube 
ia connected with the forcin orifice, by 
which the action x the pump is reversed. 
Stomach - (stum'‘ak-stag-érz), nm. 
A disease in eocoe epending on a para- 
lytic affection of the stomach. In this dis- 
ease the animal dozes in the stahle and rests 
his head in the er; he then wakes up, 
and falls to eating, which he continues to 0 
till the stomach swells to an enormous ex- 
tent, and the animal at last dies of apoplexy 
or his stomach bursts. 


or appetite, 


8 + (stum’'a-ki), a. Obstinate; sullen. 
Stoma (sté'ma-pod) m. A member of | 
the order Stomapoda. | 


stO-map’d-da), n. [Gr. stoma, 


a mouth, ite . podes, a foot.) Anorder 


of malacostracous crustaceans, having six 
to eight pairs of lega, mostly near the mouth 
(hence the name); eyes pedunculate; bran- 


chim when present suspended beneath the 





Stomapoda_ 


1, Sqrlia Aoife. 


alwlomen, or attached to the thoracic lege 
They are found chiefly in intertropical 
climates, and are almost without exception 
marine. The order includes the locust 
shrimps (Squilla), the glass shrimps (Erich- 
thys), aod the opossum shrimps (Mysis). 

18 (sté-map'é-dua),a. Pertain- 
ing or belonging to the Stomapoda. 

Stomata (sté'ma-ta). See STOMA. 

Stomate (sté'mit),a. In bot, having stomata. 
See STOMA. 

Stomate, Stomatium (sté'mit, sté-ma'shi- 
um), In bot sea STOMA, 1 (a). 

Stomatic (sti-mat'ik),». A medicine for 
diseases of the mouth. 

Stomatic (sté-mat'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to a stoma or to stomata. 

, (stom-a-tifér-us),a. In bot. 
bearing stomates. 

Stomatitis (stom-a-titis) n. [Gr. stoma, 
the > am In pathol. inflammation of the 
mou 

Stomatoda (stom’a-té-da), n. pl. A division 
of the Protozoa, including those forms which 

amouth See STOMATODE. 

Stomatode (stom’a-tod), a. (Gr. stoma, sto- 
maftox,a mouth.) Possessing a mouth; spe- 
men applied to a division of the Proto- 


3, PA arora OORT ime, 


a. regards the classification of the Protozoa, a 

ina and useful division is into mouth-bearing or 

watede Protozoa, in which there i isa distinct mouth; 

iT mauthless or ‘astomatous’ Protoroa, in which 
there is oo mouth, AY, A. Mickelson, 


Stomato- (stom 'a-tO- gas” trik), 7. 

aus or ot orl peraining to the month ha stomach, 
ous (atom'sa-ti-mor’fus), a. 

Ko aeregs a vtomatos, a mouth, and morphd, 
a form.) in bot. mouth- shaped. 

Stomatoplastic(stom'sa-téi-plas"tik),a, (Gr. 
stoma, stomatos,amouth,and plassd,to form. } 
In surg. applies to the operation of forming 
a mouth 
tracted from any cause. Duwnglison. 





ch, chain; 


th, Sc. lock; g,g0; J, job; 


‘omachless." aH Hall 


ere the aperture has been con-— 
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Stomatoscope (stom ‘a-té- -skOp), nm. (Gr. 
stoma, stomatos,a mouth, and skoped, to view. 
Any instrument a keeping the mouth Serre 
Bo as to penen the parts within to be 


spected, Dunglivon, 
| Stomatous (stom’a-tus), a. Furnished with 
stomata. 
ehorap pesto), vi Tostamp with the foot. 


(Vulgar. ] 
t (stond), n, [For stand. 1 1, A stand; 
Spenser.—2. A 


STONE-FLY 








Stone (stén),a. Made of stone or like stone; 
is, a stone Jug.—Stone age. See under AGE 
Stone (ston), v.t. pret. d& pp. stoned; ppr. ston- 
oy aa Pot ie SORE} 1. To pelt, beat, or 


ae tae oles en, calling w God, amd 
saying, Lord Jesus, eee my i Acts wil. 55. 
2 To make like stone; to harden. [Rare] 
O perjur'd woman, thou dost sfemr my heart, SAad, 


8. To free from stones; as, to stone raisins — 
4. To wall or face with stones; to line orfor- . 
tify with stones; as, to stone a well; to atune 
a cellar. 

Stone-axe (stén'aks),n. 1. An axe with two 
somewhat obtuse edges used in hewing 
stone. —2 A kind of axe made of stone, sucli 
as are used among some aavage tribes. 






Seon 
a post; a station. 
impediment or hinderance, ‘% 
be not stends nor restiveneas in a man's 
nature.’ Hacon, 


ehonaen, | pp. of stonde (stand), Stood. 


stone caton). n. (A. Sax, stdn,astone, arock—a 
word common to all the Teutonic langu: 

















D. LG. and Dan. steen, Sw, stén, Teel. steinn, Stone-blind (stén’blind), a. Blind aa a 
G. stein, Goth. siains, stone. Cog. Slav, | stone; perfectly blind. 
stiena, Gr. stia, ation, asmall stone,apebble. | Stone-blue (stén‘bli), mn <A compound of 






eh | from root sta, seen In E, to stand] 
concretion of some species of earth, 
as lime, silex, clay, and the like; ahard, com- 
pact mineral body of “ form and size, 
usually composed of various simple min- 





indigo and starch or whiting. 

Stone-borer (etén'bér-r), n, One who or 
that which bores stones; Beanie oe a term 
applied to certain lame 
luscs, which by means of rasp-like imbriew 
















erals. The principal co nent parts of | tions with which their shell is armed 
stones are silex, alumina, " reanla, glucina, | forate or bore into rocks, &c. See PROLAS. 
lime, and magnesia; sometimes the oxides | Stone-bow (ston’bé), n. A crosa-bow for 
of iron, manganese, oickel, chromium, and | shooting stones, 

copper are also found to enter into their Whoever will bit the mark of profit must, like 
ger ia mig As peng pee from hy es those that shoot with stone-dvws, wink wht cee: eye 
aa i Mass of no at size aes 
generally such nf can be lifted or moved apne Dratane “Aled tein bl), m. A 7 
about, whereas a rock is a solid and immov- | the sretaoer ee Called 

able portion of the earth's crust. Stones Cloudberry and Roebuck-berry. 

are of various degrees of hardness and Stone-brash (stin'brash), n. In agri. a 






weight; they are brittle and fusible, but 
not malleab’ e, ductile, or soluble iu water. 
Stones are of extensive use for a great va- 





subeoil com of shattered rock or stone. 
Stone-breake (stOu’brak) n. A plant, saxi- 


Stone-batk (atén’bub), m.. The steeubolk 








riety of purposes—for building, paving, = 
i poses, &c.— an animal of the antelope kind. 
aes ‘Spaatond free sivas seas ‘the Stone-butter (stén'but-ér),n A sort of 






alom. 

Stone-cast (stén’kast), mn. The distance 
which a stone may be thrown by the hand; 
a stone's-cast; a stone’s-throw. 

About a stewesarf from the wall 
A sluice with blacken’d water slept. Jirnvuysen. 


Stone-chat, Stone-chatter (stin’ chat, 
rhe pcheamer gM (Stone and chatter.) Aw 
insessorial bird of the family of warblera, 
Saricola rubicola. The stone-chat is com- 
mon in Europe, and frequents moors anil 
other open wastes. It runs with much 
celerity, and its food consists of insecis 
and worms. In Scotland the wheat-ear (5, 
enanthe) ia often named stone-chat or 
stane-chack. Called also Moor-titling. 

Stone-coml (stdn'kal), ». Hari coal; anthra- 


be (stén’kéld), a. Cold as a stone 


At last as marble rock be standeth still, 
aa! without, within burnt with love's fame. 






kind of substance they produce; as, a house 
built of a hard stone; ao wall of stone; a 
quarry producing fine, close-grained sik: 
4. A gem; a precious stone. ‘Two stones, 
tworichand precious stones,” Shak,—4 What 

made of stone; as, (a) amonument erected 
to preserve the memory of the dead. 


Should some relentless eye 
Glance on the stone where our cold relics ie, Pop, 


(b) A gun-flint. 
Where's the ster of this piece? 
Thedrummertookitouttolighttabacco, Maa. & Fi. 


6. What resembles a stone; as, (a) a caleu- 
lous concretion in the kidneys or bladder; 
hence the disease arising from a calculus. 
(b)A testicle. Shak. (c) The nut of adrupe or 
stone fruit, or the hard covering inclosing 
the kernel, ‘and itself inclosed hy the pulpy 
pericarp. ‘Cracking the atones of the fore- 
said prunes." Shak.—6. A common measure | 
of weight in use throughout the north-west 
and central countries of Europe, but varying 
ue indifferentcountrics. The Englishim- 
pet al standard stone is 14 lbs. avoirdupois, 

ut other values are in regular use, varying 
with the article weighed; thus, the stone o 
butcher's meat or fish is 8 lbs., of cheese 
16 lbe., of pomp 32 Ibet., Of glass 5 lho — 
T. Symbol of hardness, torpidness, and insen- 
sibility; ag, a heart of stone. 

He is a sfone, a very pebble sfene, and has no mora 
pity in him than a dog. Shad. 


&. In printing, same as Jimposing-stone. - - 
®. A hailstone. 
Let heaven engender hail, 
And poison it in the source, and the first stone 
Drop in my neck. SAadk, 
10.4 A thunderbolt. 
re there no stemer in heaven 
But what serve for the thunder? Shak, 


11.4 A term applied to the glass of a mirror; 
a mirror. 


Lend me a looking glace 
If that her breath will mlst of stain the sfene, 
Why then she lives. Shad, 


—Artificial stone, a concreted material 7% 
pied to numerous purposes, 1s making buil 
blocks, flagstones, tiles, statuary, vases, 
grindstones, sewer - pipes, ‘&e There are 
any varieties, most of which have a base 
of hydraulic mortar, with which sand and 
pulverized stone of different kinds are mixed. 
—Meteoric stone. See ARROLITE,—Philoso- 
ern stone. See under PHILOSOPHER. —T'o 
are no siome unturned, to do everything 
that can be done; to nse all practicable 



















ur (ston'kul-ér), », The colour 


Stone-colo 
of stone; a Pate colour. 
5 (stén’ko-ral), mn. Coral which 


is in masses, in distinction from that which 
is in the form of @5, 

yo aad (stén’kri), n. <A distemper in 

awks. 

Stone-crop (ston’krop), » [A. Sax, stdn- 
erop, erop having the sense of a bunch or 
cluster. The plants grow on rocks] The 
common name of various British species of 

lanta of the genus Sedum. See SEDUM. 
gtone-crush (atén’krush), n, A sore on the 
foot occasioned by a bruise. [Local] 
tone-curlew (stén’kér-ld), n. See STONE- 
PLOVER and WILLET. 

Stone-cutter (stén‘kutér), n. One whose 
occupation is to hew or cut stones for build- 
ing, ornamental, or other purposes, 
Stone-cutting (ston’kut-ing), », The busi- 
nesa of arom or hewing stones for walls, 
monuments, dec 
Stone-dead (stén'ded), a. Aa lifeless as o 
stone 
yest (stén‘def), a, Deaf as a stone; 
to 

Stene-deaf, that sort of deafness which eas 
man from bearing his own voice. HW". Collins. 


Stone-dresser (stén'dres-ér), n. One wh 
touls, smooths, and shapes stone for build- 
ing purposes. Sinmimonds. 

Bone. _oater ({stén'ét-ér), n Same as 

one- 

Stone-falcon (atan'fp-kn), m. S8ee MERLIN. 

Stone-fern ansipeen\ nm. Anative Britheh 









































means to effect an object; to spare no exer- | fern (Allosorua cr 

tions. Btone-fy stn In 7 A iy of otek 
d terous insect (/'e wiudata), Muc 

To minke wy gull appear and hide his own Dryden, | as a Dait in trowt-fishing, 










h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


STONE-FRUIT 


Stone-fruit (stén' frat), n. 
seods are covered with a hard shell envel- 
o in th oa as peaches, cherries, 

donee &c.; a 
to a roundis. 
variegated sandstone.—2. Same as Stannel. 

Stone-grig (ston’grig). n. 
mud-lamprey (Ammocetes branchialis). 
See AMMOCOTES. 

Stone-hammer(stén’‘ham-ér),n. Ahammer 
for breaking or rough-dreasing stones. 

Stone-hard (stén‘hird), a. Hard asa stone; 
unfeeling. ‘Thy stone-hard heart.’ Shak. 

Stone-hawk (stén’hak), n. Same as Stone- 
Jaleon. See MERLIN. 

Stone-hearted (stén’hirt-ed), a. Hard- 
hearted ; cruel; pitiless; unfeeling; stony- | 
hearted. 


Weep, ye stone-hearted men! 
pity! IW. Browne 


Stone-horse (stén’hors),n A horse not 
castrated. 


ted. 

Stone-house (stén‘hous), n. A house built 
of stone. 

Stone-lily (stén'li-li), n. A popular name 
for fossil crinoideans or encrinites, espe- 
cially for Encrinitis moniliformias, from the 
resemblance of their rayed receptacles and 
slender columns to the flower and stalk of 
the lily. 

Stone-marten (stén’mir-ten), n. See 
MARTEN. 

Stone-mason (een mast), n. One who 
dresses stones for building, or builds with 
nem. a builder in stone. 

Stone- merchant (stén’mér-chant), n A 
dealer in building, paving, or other stones. 

Stone-mortar (stén’mor-tir), n. A large 
mortar used in sieges for throwing a mass 
of small stones or hand-grenades upon the 
heads of an enemy. 

Stone-ochre (stin’6-kér),n. An earthy oxide 
of iron which forms a yellow plement of 
a re iaas permanence in oil or water 


stone-ol (stén’ofl), n. Rock-oil or petro- 


stone pacaley (st6n’pare-li), n. A British 
lant of the genus Sison, the S. Amomum. 
eee: also Hedge Stonewort. See SISON. 
ne-pine On pin),n. A tree of the genus 
heer the P. Pinea, common in the south 
of Italy. See PINE. 
Stone-pit (stin’pit), n. A pit or quarry 
where stones are dug. 
prone rn (stéu ‘pich ), n. Hard inspis- 
sa 
Stone-plover (stén’plé-vér), n. A large 
species of plover, the idienemus crepitans. 
It is pretty peuerally distributed through- 
out Europe; insome parts, asin Britain and 
Germany, it is migratory; but it is seldom 





Stone-plover (dscnemus crepttans). 


eeen in the north of England, and scarcely 
ever in Scotland. It appears in ilps eaane 
at the latter end of ADH. frequents i) 
hilly situations; makes no nest, but aya 
two eggs on the bare ground, and emigrates 
in small flocks about the end of September. 
Called also Stone-curlew, Thick-kneed Plo- 
ato mide Bustard, and simply Thick-knee. 

(stén’ pok), n. An acrid and 

hep fa le which suppurates. 
uarry (stén’kwo-ri), n. A pit or ex- 

cavalo ours out yi which stones are dug. 

Stoner ee pee One who beats or kills 

stones. 

Stone-root Gina rst) ‘n. The popular name 
in North America of a medicinal plant, the 
Collinsonia canadensis. It possesses diu- 
retic and stomachic properties. 

Stone’s-cast (sténz’kast), n. A stone-cast. 

A madder Sing to see them ride, though not half 
a Stone s-cust Sir T. Herbert. 

Stone-seed (atén’séd), n. A perennial plant 

(Lithosperinum officinale). GROMWELL. 


Fite, fur, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér; 


yh ON 


ston’gal), n. 1. The name given 
suleal) n. 1 The name given | 


The pride or | 





Oh, read and | satlek 
pions: 


pine, pin; 
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Frait whose ' Stonesfield Slate (st6nz‘féld slat), ». In 


geol. a slaty calcareous limestone, forming 
a constituent portion of the lower oolite 
formation, and abounding in organic re- 
mains. In it was first detected mammalian 
remains of the secondary epoch. 
Stone-shot (stén’shot),n. 1. An early form of 
projectile for 2 cannon, consisting of a lump 
or bullet of stone, afterwards superseded by 
iron shot.—2. The distance a stune can be 
shot or thrown. 
He show'd a tent 
A stone-shot off. Tennyson. 
Stonesmickle, Stonesmitch (sténz’mik-l, 
Fi ipeapiiyaarte Fabian ats oa Reais 
ne-snipe n’snip), 7. e No 
American snipe, Ga Gambella aelanaeucs 
| Stone-squarer (stén’skwar-¢r), n. One who 
Melgar girs into ae shapes; a stone- 
1 Vv. 
e-throw (stonz’thrd), n. A stone- 


Stone-still (stén’stil), a. Still asa stone; 
perfectly still or motionless. 
I will not strugyle ; I will stand stone-ctili. Shak. 


prone wall (stén’wal), n. A wall built of 

stones. 

Stone-ware (stin'’wir), n. A species of pot- 
ter’s ware made from a composition of clay 
and flint. The clay is beaten in water a 
purified, and the t is calcined, DY share 
and suspended in water, and then ed cin 
various proportions for ‘various wares) with 
the former liquor. The mixture is then dried 
in a kiln, and being afterwards beaten to a 
proper temper, it becomes fit for being 

ormed at the wheel into dishes, plates, 
bowls, &c. These are baked in a furnace 
and glazed by common salt. The salt being 
thrown into the furnace is volatilized by heat, 
becomes attached to the surface of the ware, 
and is decom , the muriatic acid flying 
off and leaving the soda behind it to form a 
fine thin glaze on the ware, which resists or- 
dinary acids. 

Stone-work (stén’wérk), n. Work consist- 
ing of stone; mason’s work of stone. 

Stonewort (stén’wért), n. The common 
nameof Sison Amomum; stone-parsley. (See 
SISON.) The aie name is also given to 
plants of the us Chara. 

Stonily (stén‘i- rT » adv. With stony cold- 
ness or unimpressiveneas; in a manner ae 
Jy: hasan of the qualities of a stone; infi 

y; harshly. 
toniness (stén’i-nes), n [From stony.] 
L The quality of being stony or abounding 
with atones; as, hes stoniness of ground ren- 
Spee it difficult to till —2. ess of 


He hath some stontness at the bottom. 
Hammond. 
Stont.t For Stondeth. Standeth. Chau 


Stony (stén’s), a. [A. Sax. sténtg. See 
STONE.] 1. Pertaining to, made or consist- 
ing of, abounding in, or resembling stone; 
as, a ston tower. stony ground. ‘Sparry or 
stony icicles.” Woodward. 

With love's light wings did I o’er-perch these walls ; 
For stony limits cannot hold love out. Shak. 
2. Petrifying; converting to stone. ‘The 
stony dart of senseless cold.’ Spenser.— 
3. Hard; cruel; unrelenting; pitiless. 


I will clear their senses dark, 
What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience arn 


4 Obdurate; perverse; morally hard. A Every 
glance of their young eyes of desper- 


ation and stony depravity.’ Ruskin. 

ghee Seg st ston’i-hiirt-ed), a. Hard- 
h d; insensible to feeling; unfeeling; 
obdurate. 


Stood (stud), pret. and pp. of stand. 


Stook (stuk (L.G. sttke, G. stauch, a 
heap.) A 8 ock of corn, consisting, when 
of size, of twelve sheaves. [ 

Scotch or Northern English word.) 
Thus she stood amid the stoods, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. Hood. 


ar ae k), v.t. To set ap, ss sheaves of 
stooks or sage (Scotch. ] 
stooker (styk’ér), n. One who sets up 
sheaves in stooka or shocks in the 

fleld. Prof. Wilson. 

Stool (stdl), n (A. Sax stél, a stool, chair, 
throne, rien D. stoel, Sw. and Dan. stoi, 
Icel. atdul, stuhi, Goth. stolla, a meats a 
throne; cog. ley. stul, stol. The root is rg 
of stand, stall, still, G. stellen, to place 

1. A seat without a back, often cons ating 
of a circular or quadrilateral block wi 
three or four legs, intended as a seat for one 


ndte, not, move; tiibe, tub, byl; 


sTooP 


person. They are known by purpose, as a 
Joot-stool, a piano-stool, &.; or by construc- 
tion, as a folding-stool, &e. 
lf a chair be defined a seat for a single person, 
with a back to it, Dieu eat for 
a single person out a back. Wietts, 
2. The seat used in evacuating the bowels; 
hence, an evacuation; a discharge from the 
bowels —3. The root or stump of a timber- 
tree which throws up shoota; also, the set 
or cluster of shoota thus produced. —4. The 
mother plant from which young plants are 
pro d by the process of layering. 
Findley. —5. Naut. a small channel in the 
aide of a veasel for the dead-eyes of the back- 
stays; also, a piece of plank fastened to a 
ship's side to receive the birthing of the gal- 
lery.—6. (See STALE in this sense.) An arti- 
ficial duck or other water-fowl used as a 
decoy. (Local, United States.)— Stool of 
repentance, in Scotland, an elevated seat in 
the church on which ns in former times 
were made to sit during divine service as a 
pun unishment for fornication and adultery. 
CUTTY-STOOL. —Stool of a window, or win- 
reece in peices ee flat piece aon which 
e window shuts down, corresponding to 
Stool (etal), 0 In agri. to tiller, as gral 
8 v.t In agri. er, a8 Dn; 
to shoot out stems from the root. 

Stool-ball (st6l"b9l), n. <A play at ball for- 
merly in vogue, es y among young 
women. Chapman; 

Stool-end (sto!’ end), n. In mining, a por- 
tion of the rock left unworked for the pur- 
don of sopporng the rest. 

tool-pigeon (stvl’pij-on), n. [Probably for 
Ae pigeon. See STALE, a decoy.) A pigeon 
used as a decoy to draw others within a net; 
hence, a person used as a decoy for others. 

Stoom (stim), v.4 [See Stum.] To stum 

BN ylocacg see 

p (stép), vi [A Sax sftpian, 0.D. 
prev ay en to stoop, to bow; Icel stupa, 
to stoop; N. stupa, to fall, stoypa, to 
cast down, stup, a steep cliff; Sw. stupa, to 
incline, to lower, to fall; probably akin to 
steep.) 1..To bend the body downward and 
forward; to bend down the head and upper 
He the body; as, to stoop to pick up a 


So stooping down, as needs he must, 

Who cannot sit upright. Cowper. 
2. To bend or lean forward with the head 
and shoulders; to have the back bowed or 
bent; to get the habit of bending; to be- 
come croo ed; as, men stoop in standing or 
walking, either from habit or from age. 

A ens leg Serial atari straight back will stoop; a 
To yield; to submit; to bend by compul- 
sion; to take an inferior or subordinate 
position. 


Death his death’s wound shall then acetversr and iG s0eF 
Inglorious. 


Mighty in her ships stood Carthage long, 
Yet stoop'd to Rome, tess wealthy, but more One: 


4. To descend from rank or dignity; con- 
descend; to humble or lower one’s self. 
' ue lovely woman stoops to folly.’ Gold- 


Where men of great wealth steep to husbandry, it 
multiplieth riches exceedingly. Bacon, 
5. To come down on prey, as a hawk; to 
pounce; to make a swoop. 

The holy eagie 
Stoop'd, as to foot us. Shak. 
The bird of Jove stovg'd from his sery tour, 
Two birds of gayest plume before him hohe 


6. To sink when on the ; to alight. “And 
se with closing pinions from above.’ Dry- 
Cowering low 


With blandishments, cach bird steop'd ons we wing. 


Wisdom is often nearer when we sfvep than when 
we Soar. Wordsworth, 
Syn. To bend, bow, yield, submit, conde- 
scend, descend. 
Btoop (stép), v.t 1. To bend or bow down- 
ward and forward; to bow down; to abase. 
Pe stooped my neck under your injuries.’ 


"The king before the Douglas’ rage 
Stoop'd his anointed head as low asdeath. SAad, 
2 To cause to incline downward; to bend 
forward; as, to stoop a cask of "Mquor.— 
$.¢ To cause to submit; to overcome; to 
prostrate. 
aay of those whose states so thine ears 
Are steeped by death, and many | oh pea: 


4+ To debase; to subject, with dectatadon 
or infamy. Shak. 


oil, pound; 





vy, Se. abune; = , Sc. fey. 
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ut 


used. Dot in cetanea Another kind 
Storax, called benjamin storaz, is othained 
trin the Styrex Benzoin.a native f Samatra ! 
and Java See Sryrxax — Liquid storex is | 
oltained from Lijuidamber ree a 


{0 E. staor, store, store, 
O Fr. estor, store i 


accumulated, 

; a stock accumulated 

a fature use; @ oy ply: a hoard; 

ically, in the pl lea, partica 

found, accumulated fur some specific ahece: 
as uf clear psp stays 


Lee’ ber frets come i ye shall eat of the ofl ofeer. 
. Lev. nev. = 
Sepene amidst cer Berwieg ster, 
We slept wecerely, and we dreamt of more. 
oA Depaicn 
great quantity: a large num- 
ber abundance: lenty. * Years goce store 
mg back” Dryden. ‘Store 
of happy daya” Tennyson. 
Wert sterr of eves whee bright ops 
Bass infoeece and jodge the pre. 3M itlieu. 


2 A place where gee oe, as provisions, 
ginmdnition, arma, clothing, and the like, 
are kept for futere use: « storehouse: a 
Warehouse. a magazine. ‘Milum Hence— 
4A place where goods are kept for sale 
either by wholesale or retai!< a shop; as, a 
book-sfore: oa my rg atone. [American ; 
common also in tish colonies }—Jn store, 


in a state of accumulation; on hand: ready | 


to be produced = ‘And I have better news 
ta store for you." Shak.—To et store by, ts 
have a high opinion of; to set a great value 
on; to appreciate highly. 


Tt appean therefore the more strange that he 


kind of | 


‘ 
| 
| store 


stead : y 
duce in raral districta. aed Sa 
Storer (stir’ér), x One who lays ap cr | 
forms a store. 
Store-room (stir’rém), rn. A rocan set apart | 
for the reception of stores or supplies. 
Store-ahip (stor ship)». A vemel employed 
ee ee 
or 


See SToRY 
. from i, 


. strong instinctive affect::-n 
which animals Te Jor their oung. parez- 
tal affection; tender love. F 

+a. Historical; true. Chauerr. 
(st&rid) a. (From story.) 1 Painted 
with scenes frum stories or history; 

with historical paintings 


Mikon. 
fats 


Trenyres 


2 Eelated. referred to, or celebrate! in 


stary or hi : having connected sturies, 
— or leg a 
throagh the Gelds 
Or Floss mtr dolly Seeww Riese Mat, Are. 


Storied (sté'rid).a. Having stories or stazes; 
as, a four-etoried building 
miories't (sté'ri-ér), n. A relater of stories: 
iste 
Sorityt (sto'ri-ff),¢.< To form or tell stories 


garrisn. 
(stO'ri), an A stage or foor of a 


| Store (stork. n [A Sax store, D. Dan and | 


wf mech were by proving that there are , 


furrLamental rights of the pex at weil as of the 
oorn m Kina freupAse, 
Store (stir), a 1L Hoarded: 
@tore treasure, efore fruit, 4c. 


laid up; as, 


(Of this treasore the grid was accumulate and sfere 
eseare, bul Wie aver oo ul prewing. Aco. 


2 Contalning stores; set apart for receiving 
Stores or supplies of food-stoffa, &c., for 
future use. * All) the store cities that Rolo 
mon had." 2 Chr. vill. 4.—3. Obtained at a 
store or shop; purchased or purcha=able at 
a shop or store; as, store clothes, that is, 
ready-mnade clothes, as distinguished from 
clothes made to order. [American J 
Store (stor), of pret. & pp. stored; ppr. 
storing. 1. To collect or accumulate fn, as 
a supply for future wee; to furnish; to sup- 
ply; to replenish. ‘Her mind with thov- 
sand virtues afored” J’ rior. 
Wise Plate cad the world with rie won sfer'd. 


Leo 
2 To stock againet a futore time; as, a for- 
tress well efored with provisions ‘ Having 


Stored a pond of four acres with carp, tench, 
and other fiah.” Sir MW. Hale.—3. To deposit 
in a stere or warehouse for preservation ; 
to warehouse; aa, to wfore goods. 
tore-farmer (stér‘fur- mér), nm. A farmer 
who devotes himself chiefly to the breeding 
sheep and cattle. 
Storehouse (stérhous),n 1. A hone in 


Which things are atored; a bullding for keep- | 


ing grain, foul-etulfs, or goods of any kind; 
a Maguzine; a repository; a warehouse. 


They ne'er cared for us yet; soffer ws to famish, 
amd they derrAvnces cramoed with gram Shad. 


The Seriptare of God is a sferchrase abounding 
with incwtimable treasures of wisdom and knowleriye 
Aiaoder, 


2! Aatore; agreat quantity. Spenser. 

Btore-k (stor’kép-¢r),n. One who has 
the care of stores or of a store or warehouse; 
Hehopkeeper. Hee STORE, 4 


ee 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


lor, IceL ftorkr, 0 HG. 
GC. storch, stork: root meaning doubtful] A 
name given to the birds of the genus Cico- 
nia and of the sub-family Ciconinz, but e- 
peclally to CC. afba (the common or white 
stork) They are tall and stately birds, and 
easily distinguished from the herons by their 
small ieouths, the beak belng moderately | 
cleft and des- 
titute of the 
nasal furrow. 
Most of them 
inhabit En- 
rope. Their 
food oonmal:ts 
of Osh, rep 
tiles, small 
gnadrupeds, 
worm, anil 
insecta. The 
oommeon stork 
(Cicomma al- 
ba) ia fourm! 
carouphous 
the greater 
part of Eu- 
rope (being n 
very rare visi- 
tant of Bri- 
tain), but 
the win- 
ter in Africa 
and Asin. The adult is pure white, with 
the exception of the black quill feathers of 





Whee Stark (Cree alba), 


the wings, the seapularies, and greater 
wing-coverta, and the red beak, | and 
toea It is about 3 feet 6 inches in length, 


and when erect its head is about 4 feet from 
the ground. I[t is remarkable for its great 
affection towards its young, and, acconling 
to popular belief, for ita attention towanls 
ita parents in wid age. The black stork 
{C. nigra) ocecurs in Poland and Prussia, and 

the sequestered parts of the Alps The 
American stork is the C. Waquari; and the 
gigantic | stork, or adjutant o Bengal, is the 
€ argala.—In Aer. the stork, as an emblem 


of piety and gratitude, la a frequent bearing | 


in coat-armour. 

Stork's - bill (storks’hil ), n 
name of British plants of the genus Ero- 
dium ; also applied to plants of the genus 

onium, oat order Geraniacem: so 
called from the beak of the fruit resembling 
in form the bill of a stork. 

Storm (storm), n [A. Sax. D. LG. Dan. Sw. 
IceL sform, G. sfurm, storm, tempest, tu- 
mult. The word passed into the Romance 
lan a, Whence It. stormo, O.Fr. catowr, 
hustle, ight, O.E. stowr. The same root is 


The common | 





Mork, Mod | 





Storm-bird (storm térd) az 
desems Rhead (storm blast), « 


Storm-door (storm dor). n. 


Storm-proof (storm'prof), a. 


STORM-SIGS AL 
rape aarp 5 @ teri pest: (ftet ac 2 leary 
fall of rain of snow. 
(oe ee Pope 


2 A vivlent Cisterteacce <r artacée of be 


Mark'’4 y- De ee ae 

Begas % sccat am rase op sactascrewm 0 Cz ab 
2 A viclent or ire calarr ‘ty. 

fal state cf matters; extrecoe distress. acver- 
sity. ‘A brave map im the «forme 


magnetic 
. Storm (storm) ¢.¢ To attack and attempt 


to take by scaling fhe walls. forcing cates ur 
breaches. and the like: to memanit; et to 
storm a fortified town * There the brazen 
tower was sforma'd of okL” Pepe 
Storm (stormi ri 1 To raise a tempest. 
Spenser —2 To blow with riclecce: ales. tv, 
rain. hail, enow. and the like, especially with 
violence: ase! impersonally, as, if eormy. 
% To rege: to be in a ticlemt agitation or 
; to fume 
Wherefcre c= por =! Shee 
Whee you retors, the mater frre, a ee 


Storm-beat, Storm - beaten (store bet 


Slorm "bét-n}, a2 Heaten or impairs] bs 
storm «Spener * My #orw-leaivan face 


The sterm- 


The blast of 
a tempest. 

Wrathfal be (Thor) * beews my kes ped beard:" «Sar 
is the roving nore cost before the thoes = 
Larrig. iF 


Storm-cock (storm'kok) m The missel- 
Lirush 
Storm-cone (storm’kén) a <A come con- 


sisting of tarred canvas extended on «2 frame 
3 feet high and 3 feet wide at base, need 
either alone or along with the drum a a 
storm-signal See STORM-SIGN AL 

An onter or ad- 
ditional door for protecting against storms 
or the inclemency of the weather. 


Storm-drum (storm'drum).a A cylinder 


of tarred canvas extende:! op a hoop 3 feet 
high and 3 feet wide, and showing as a 
ajuare, hoisted in conjunction with the 
cone a4 a storm-signal See STuNM-<1GN4L 


go Reset (storm'finsh), n The sturm- 
gtormful (storm'fyl), a. 


Abounding with 
slurmé. 
Map ton, ae fms ie cet ss foe green eo coder 
y the siren.’ poe 


i REC ful-nes), 1 The ‘state 


rs being stormful; abundance of storms 


ify, 


Storm-glass (storm’glas), m= <A weather- 


glass consisting of a tube containing a 
chemical solution sensible to atmospheric 
changes In fine weather the substances in 
solotion are said to settle at the bottom of 
the tube, leaving the liquid comparatively 
clear; previons to a storm the substances 
rise, and the liquid assumes a turbid and 
flocculent appearance. 

(stormi-nes), mw. The state of 
being stormy orof being agitated or visited 
by violent winds; tempestaousness, impet- 
uousness. 
torming-party (storm'ing-par-ti),n Milit 
the party to whom the duty of making the 
first assault is assigned in storming a fvr- 


tress. 
Stormiless (storm'es), n. Free from storms. 
Storm-petrel (storm'pé-trel), » See Fr- 


TREL, 

Proof against 
storms or bad weather. 

Storm-sail (storm'sal), n. A sail made of 
very stout canvas, of emaller alze than a 
sai] in ordinary ose, employed in vialent 


seen in «tir, atrew, L. aferno, Skr. etri, tu yales of wind. 


strew,] 1. A violent commotion or disturb- | Btorm-signal (storm’sig-nal), 1 


ance of the atmosphere producing oraccom- | 
panied by wind, rain, snow, hail, or thunder | 


ndéte, not, mive; 


tibe, tub, bull; 








A sicnal 
fur indicating to mariners and fishermen 
the probable approach of a stor ly means 








— _ 


oll, pound; it, 8c. abune; , Sc. fey. 


STORM-8STAYED 


oat 





of a cone and drum (See 8TORM-CONE, | 
one | 


STORM-DRUM.) The cone exhibited al 
with its apex down portends a south gale; 
with its apex 
up «a oorth 
gale. The cone 
with the apex 
down and the 
drum over it 
portends dan- 
gerous winds 
from the south; 
with the apet 
up and the 
dum under 
dangerous 
winds from the 
north. Storm- 
ala are ex- 
hibited at all 
coast - guard 
stations § and 
at many porte. 
(orm -sta 
Storm - 
(storm’‘stad, 
storm’sted), a. i a 
rrasee kee = 
Mm proceed. baer indicating damger- 
ing on, or in- from the south 
terrupted dur- 
ing the course of a journey or voyage by 
the inclemency of the weather. 
Storm-wind (storm'wind), ». The wind or 
blast of a storm or tempest; a hurricane, 
Aod now the piereg-nind came, anc it 
Was terrible and strony. Caferiage. 
Storm-window (storm'win-d6),1 An outer 
winiow to protect the inner from the ef- 
fects of storms or the inclemency of the 
weather; also, in some localities, a window 
raised from the roof and slated above and 
on each side. 
Stormy (stor’'mi), a. 1. Characterized by 
sturm or tempest; tempestuous; accom- 
panied with furious winds; boisterous; as, 


a stormy season: a itormy. day or week. 
* Stormy blustering weather." 
The ore March has come at last, 
With wind and clouds and changing bien 
2 Violent: passionate; rough; easily roused 
pecans ‘His atonnmy passion.’ Shak, ‘The 
int chiefs of a desert but extensive do- 
cat Sir W. Scott— Stormy petrel. See 


Storthing ashing (storing), = (Dan. stor, great, 
and red court. ) e pariacont or ba 
preme legislative assembly of Norway; th 
great court or ranceaeniative of the eae 
reign ped people, It is elected triennially, and 
holies annual sessions. When assembled the 
ae ilivides iteelf into two houses, one 
fourth of the members conatituting the lag- 





thing, and the remaining three-fourths the | 


odelsthing. 
moran! pret. pl. of sterve (starve). Chaw- 


(sté'ri), n. [A shorter form of Aistory | 


(which see)] 1. A narrative or recital of 


that which has occurred: an account of | 


past events or transactiona; history, 


The four great monarchies make the subject of an-— 


Gent wry. Sir [¥", Temple. 
Till in all lands, and thro’ all human rery 
The path of duty be the way to glory. 
2. A narrative or account of an incident or 
event; ashort parrative; an account given 
ee a Cares OF A person. 
! | have none to fell, sir. 


bless you 
Only Seis teen he, a drinking at * The Chequers,’ 
This poor hat and breeches, as you see, were 


Torn ina scuffle, Conny. 
3. A fictitious narrative less elaborate than 
a novel; a short imaginative tale; a short 
TOMADCE. 


Voltaire has a curiows essay to sliow that most of |* 


our best modern reres and plots originally belon aed 
to the eavtern patlons. the rap, 


& A lie; a ftnlsehood. Buphemistio a 


colloy.] 
I wrote the lines: claimed them: he told sferies. 
A. A. Barkow 


Story ey) ri), vf. pret, & pp. storied; ppr. 
storyi To tell in historical relation: to 
make the subject of a story, narrative, or 


account; to narrate. 
How worthy he is, 1 will leave to appear hereafter, 
rather than sfery him in his own hearing. Shak, 


pee de retire ¢ poets taugh the heavenly Muse, 
aoe high oneal cores 
chimeras, andl enchanted isles. Afisiovt. 


tar 1 


[Probably as pel ba 
Fr. eatorer, to build. (See 


j, job; 


ch, chain; ch, So. lock; g, 90; 


STORE.) Or 






































































to uld then pe directly from 
a BLOFy Wo BOF co 

a store.] a stage oe hag 3 ne orm building; 
subdivision of am sds ah a set 
of rooms on the same floor or cbivelt i sary 


Come rehends the distance Se task floor to 
er; as, a story of nine, ten, twelve, or 
sixteen feet elevation. Hence floor ter- 
house of the space is called a slory; as, a 
house of one esti alen tices two stories, of five 
Story (sto), to'ri), w.t. t& toried; 

5 wt. pre ote storied; ppr. 
storying. To arrange under one another: to 
arrange in stories; to build in stories. [This 
verb 


participle.]} 
Becawse all the parts of an undisturbed fluid are of 
equal eves, or gradually 


ing bo the 2 of it, Benitey. 


consisting of a collection of short 
Story-post (sté’ri-pdst),n. An upright post 
to support a floor or su 


Prva in and wooden housea, 
nsed in setting up a staircase, equal in 
to the height of a story of a house, 


re divided into as man 
intended to be stepa in 


accuracy 
Story-teller (std'ri-tel-ér), mn. 1. One who 
tells stories, true or fictitious; a writer of 
stories. —2 An historian: in contenapt Swift. 
BA euphemism for a jiar. ig 2 
The act of 
lying. 


seees (st6’ri-tel nN nn, 
la ce oe , true or fictitious; 
earer rit-¢r), 7m 1. A writer 


stot { (aot), Ley * th Sax. atotie, a hack, poor 
horse, Sw. etuf, a bull] Lt A horse. 
This reve sate upon a right good sfef, CAaweer, 


2A bullock or steer. [Scotch.] 
BStote (stét) See Sroar. 

Stound? (stound),n [A. Sax. Icel Dan. 
| and Sw. etend, a space of time, an hour, D. 
siond, G. stunde. It ultimately came to 
— a brief space, an instant, then a throb 

instant a brief pang.) 1. A moment; an 
t; a short of time; hour; time; 
& shoe ting 


7 & poe = 
3. & Sorrow: a —L A 
ment. ‘We stood as in a stound.’ 
Stound} (stound), oi To be in bain or 
sorrow. 
Stound ¢ (stound), pp. Stunned. Spenser. 
Stound (stound), Spot 0. E. Reggie a stand.) 


’ Gay. 


| _A vessel to put small vineial.) 
| Stoundemele,t adv. Stound, an instant, 
and term. -meal, , as in piecemeal 


A. Sax. stundmaelum.) Momentarily; every 
moment weer, 

Stoup (stip), nm. (Icel stawp, A. Sax. s 

a pot, a vessel, a cup. See Stoop.) 
basin for holy water, usually placed in - 





Py - 
7 eet! 


Stoup, Maidstone Church, Kent, 


churches. Called also Arpersorinm, Bénitier 
(which see).—2. (In this sense pro- 
nounced stonp.] A deep ‘at narrow vessel 
for hulding liquids; a fagon; also, a vessel 
used aga measure; as, a pin nt stoup; a mutch- 


vanced; as, stouwpen 
Stour (stéir), 
L.+ A battle or tumult; encounter; passion. 
‘In every warlike stour.” Fairfaz. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


inage, Chaweer. 


Story-hook (std'ri- buk), n. <A book con- | 
taining one or more stories or tales; a book | 


perincumbent wall. | 
Story-posta are chiefly used in sheds, work- | 
rod (sté‘ri-rod), mn. In carp. a rod | 
parts as there are 


e stair so that the | 
steps may be measured and distributed with | 


historian; a chronicler. | 


niche at the entrance of Roman Catholic | 


rarely used except in the passive | 


or ered! accord. 


kin stoup; a gill sfoup. Sir W. Sevft. 
[Scotch ] 
Stoupen.} For Stopen,} pp. of step. Ad- | 


n [O.Fr. estour, See STORM] | 


STOVE 
The dreadful Stour : 
None could escape, nor anght its force 

2 Dust, more arly dust in motion. 
Burns. [Sco 

Stour, Stoor (stor),a. (A. Sax. afdr, Ge. 
vast. Common also to Sw. Dan. and L} 
Tall; large; strong; stern. — Stour-looking, 


ff- looking. ‘[Scotch.] 

(stonr’hrij-klé), m= A 
variety of clay from Stourbridge, in Wor- 
cestershire, resembling hata a as but af 
a dark colour. It is employed in tle mann- 


facture of crucibles. 
t * mn, [SeeStocr] A ficht; 
a battle; ; tumult; passion; danger; misfor- 


oaus (stout), a. (O.E. stowte, afowte, from 
Fr. eatout, extot, Sgr from the Teutantes 


that of stand, L. stare, Skr. 
to stand, and the eg sd sense standing 
boldly up or forward. ] 1. Strong; lusty; 
vigorous; robust. 

A steufer champion never handled sword. S404, 
2. Bold; intrepid; valiant; brave. 

He Jost the character of a bold, sfew/, magnanimous 
man, Cla rrnaige, 
8. Proud; resolute; obstinate, 

The lords all stand to clear their cause 
Most resolutely stone, Oauncel, 
4. Strong; firm. 
The stonfest vessel to the storm gave way. Orpairw, 


5. Rather corpulent, or fat and fleshy in 
proportion tel ped fe rE thickset. O 
modern, popular, and co meaning. 
Stout (stout), nm The s trongest kind of 
pe There are several varieties of it, as 
roun stout, doubls etowt. 
Or kindly, when his credit’s out, 
Surprise him with a plat of stow. Swist, 
Stouth-and-routh (stouth and-routh), n. 
[Stowth, what is stowed or hoarded up, and 
routh, plenty.] Plenty; abundance. (Scotch. } 
Lt ts easy for pene Renter OO the satel ge —_ 


py ad Bay sac, that hae cfonté . eevets 
ugtytiete. ae dey ad 
Stout-hearted cetout Were 03). 6, a, Pract 
a stout or brave heart. ixxvi. 
Stouthrief (s toutlvrat), me (Se. Mouth oa 
which is stowed or laid up, and 
carrying off me by sorrel In Seats lat, thet, 
accompanied by violence; rob 
Soran Be SeROSUIy pled in cases in’ which 
mepbary, ‘i ted within a dwelling- 
Tustilyy, boldly’; obstin itiaben 
Ws ¥; oO ate ‘She epen 
for you atoutly.” Shak. 


The cock, with lively din, 


Stowély struts his dames A sften. 


quality of being stout; as, 

sey Tae change ese sturdiness; Tu 

dness ; uEness; val i 
cil true ole rer, his virtue and iicthene’ 
Ascham, (c)Obstinacy; stubbornness; pride, 
* His stowtness, when he did stand for consul, 
which he lost for want’ of stooping.” Shak. 
td) Fulness oa fleshiness; corpulence; 

k. [Callog, 

Stove (une n. Nk Sax. stnfi ife, a bath- 
room, a hot chamber, Icel ye older atufa, 
a bathing-room with a stove, a chamber, D. 
ns A a stove, a furnace, LG. stove, stave, G. 

aroom. The word passed from the 

Germanic into the Romance tongues, hence 

O.Fr. extuve, It. atwfa, dc. See STEW.] Lt A 

hothouse; a house or room cially 

warmed. 

When a certain Frenchman came to visit Melanch. 
thon he found him in his sferr, with one hand dandling 
his child in the nema Cows clouts and the other was 
a book and reading it. Ful 
2 Asmall box with an iron pan osed sor bad 
ing coals to warm the feet.—3. An apparatus 
in which a fire is made for warming a room 
or house, or for cooking or other purposes. 
Tt usually consists of an inclosure of metal, 
ier or prolgunecater' which is heated by 

Bra pracrady excluded from: sight, 
within whic gives out ita beat to theairby 
contact, and tosurronnding objects by radia- 

tion. The heating medium may be b 

wood, coal, petroleum, or gas. The simplest, 

most effective, and economical of all forma is 

the old familiar Dutch stove, a hollow cyl- 
inder or other form of iron, standing on 


floor, close at top, with bottom bars on which 
| the coals, 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


d&c., reat. The door by which the 
wh, waig; zh, azure.—See KEV. 


STOVE 


coals are put in being kept shut the air for 
combustion enters below the bars, and a pipe 
issuing near the top carries the smoke into a 
flue in the wall. But as this form of stove 
was found objectionable from the metal be- 
coming overheated and the air in the apart- 
ment becoming unwholesomely dry, many 
kinds of improved stoves have now taken its 
place.—4. In hort. a hothouse or structure in 
which artificial heat is maintained at a con- 
stantly high temperature. Such structures 
may be heated by smoke flues, or by hot- 
water or steam-pipes, or by fermenting bark. 
The temperature should never be lower than 
60° Fahr. See BARK-BED. 

Stove (stdv), v.t. pret. & pp. stoved; ppr. stov- 
ing. 1. To keep warm in a house or room by 
ariifictal heat; as, to stove orange trees and 
myrtles.—2. To heat, asin a stove; as, tosiove 
feathers. —8. To cook in a close vessel; to 
stew. (Scotch.] 

Stove (stév), pret. of stave. 

Stove-house (stév’‘hous),n. Same as Stove, 4. 

Stover (atd’ ver), n. (A contr. of estover. } 
Fodder and provision of all sorts for cattle. 


Where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch’d with séover them to keep. 
a. 


Stow (st), v.¢. (Lit. toputintoits place, from 
O.E. and A. Sax. stow, a place; comp. D. 
stouwen, G. stauen, Dan. stuve, to stow, to 
pack.) 1. To put in a suitable place or posi- 
tion; to put in a convenient, concealed, or 
out-of-the-way place; to lay up; to put up; 
to pack; as, to stow bags, bales, or casks ina 
ship's hold; to stow hay in a mow; to stow 
sheaves. 

Foul thief! where hast thou stomed my daughter! t 
ak. 
2. To accumulate or compactly arrange any- 
thing in; to fill by packing closely; as, to stow 
a box or the hold of a ship. 

Stow (satou), v.t. (Comp. L.G.stuw, aremnant, 
stuf, blunt, stumpy.] To cut off; to crop; 
to P. Sir W. Scott. [Provincial English 
and Scotch. 


] 

Btowage (st0’aj), n. 1. Theact oroperationof 
stowing or placing in a suitable place or 
receptacle.— 2 Room for the reception of 
things to be stowed. 

In every vessel there is stowage for immense trea- 
Addison. 

3. The state of being stowed away or laid up; 
as, Iam anxious to have the plate and jewe 

in safe stowage. Shak.—4. oney paid for 

stowing goods. — 5. That which is stowed. 


We ha’ ne'er better luck 
When we ha’ such stowaye as these trinkets with us. 
Bean. & Fi. 

Stowaway (sté’a-wa), n. One who conceals 
himself aboard a vessel when she is about to 
leave port, and who does not mean to dis- 
cover himself until too far from the shore to 
pe sent back, for the purpose of obtaining a 

passage. 
n. Same as Stoce. 

Stowre (stour),a. Strong. G. Herbert. [Old 
English and Scotch. 

Stow-wood (sto’/wud), n. Nau. billets of 
wood used as chocks for steadying casks in 
a vessel's hold. 

Strabism (straé’bizm), n Same as Stra- 
dbiemus. 

Strabismus (stra-biz’mus), n (Gr. stra- 
bigsmos, from strabizd, to squint, strabos, 
strabdon, twisted, squinting, from strephd, to 
turn.) A non-coincidence of the optic axes 
of the eyes upon an object, occasioned by a 
permanent lengthening of one of the lateral 
muscles of the ball of the eye and a permanent 
shortening of itsantagonist; squinting. This 
disorder may often be to a great extent over- 
come, especially in children, by blindfolding 
the sound eye, presuming one only to be af- 
fected. In very bad cance, especially those 
of squinting inwards, the deformity may be 
greatly relieved by an operation, which con- 
siste in dividing the internal rectus muscle 
of the eyeball 

Strabotomy (stra-bot’o-mi), n. (Gr. strabos, 
squinting, and tomé, cutting.) In surg. the 
operation for the cure of squinting by cutting 

he muscle or muscles that distort the eye- 
ball. Dunglison. 

Strachy,t n. A name or title of doubtful 
meaning used once by Shakspere. 


There is example for't ; the lady of the strachy mar- 
tied the yeoman of the wardrobe. Shak, 


Stracken,t pp. of strike. Stricken. Chau- 


cer. 
Straddle (strad’l), v.i. pret. & pp. straddled; 
ppr. straddling. [A freq. form from A. Sax. 


stridan, to stride.) To part the legs wide; 
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to stand or walk with the legs far apart; to 
sit astride. 
Down in the cellars merry bloated things 
Shoulder'd the spigot, straddling on the butts 
While the wine ran, Tennyson. 


Straddle (strad’), v.t. To place one leg on 
oue side and the other on the other side of; 
to stand or sit astride of; as, to straddle a 
fence or a horse. 
traddile (strad’l), n 1. The act of standing 
or sitting with the legs far apart.—2. The 
distance between the feet or legs of one who 
straddles.—3. On the stock ange, a con- 
tract giving the holder the privilege of call- 
ing for the stock at a fixed price, or of 
delivering it at the same price to the party 


who s the contract. 
s (strad’1-legd), a. Havin 
the legs wide apart; with the legs astride o 


an object. W. H. Russell. 

Strae (stra), n. Straw.—Strae-death, a nat- 
ural death on one's bed (straw), as opposed 
to a violent or accidental death. Burns. 
Rcotch | (etrag’), ».i ba bed 

Straggle (strag’l), v.i. pre pp. ; 
ppr. straggling. . from 0. ie stroke ta 
wander, to stray, A. strican, to go, or 
from A. Sax. straegan, to scatter, to spread. ] 
1. To wander from the direct course or way; 
to rove; as, when troops are on the march, 
the men should not be allowed to straggle.— 
2. To wander at large without any certain 
direction or object; to ramble. 

The wolf spi straggling kid. 
Pied a €;, R. L'Estrange. 
3. To escape or stretch beyond proper limits; 
to spread widely apart~ to shoot too far in 
growth. 
Trim off the small, superfluous branches on each 


side of the hedge that strugy/e out too far. 
Mortimer. 


4. To be dispersed; to be apart from any 
main body; to stand alone; to be isolated ; 
to occur at intervals or apart from one an- 
other; to occur here and there; as, the 
houses straggle all over the district. See 
also STRAGGLING. 
Straggler (strag/lér), n. 1. One who strag- 
gles. one who has deserted or has been left 
ehind by his fellows; one that departs 
from the direct or proper course; one that 
rambles without any settled direction; as, 
stragglers from the main body of the army. 
2. A vagabond; a wandering, shiftless fellow. 
‘Let's whip these stragglers o'er the seas 
* Shak. —3. Something that shoots 
beyond the rest or too far; an exuberant 
grow 
Let thy hand su the pruning-knife 
And crop eat vege ters e Dryden, 


4. Something that stands apart from others. 
Straggling (strag’ling), p. and a. 1. Wan- 


dering ; roving; ranging loose; separated 
from the main ; Spreading or stretching 
out irregularly. 


They found in Burford some of the straggling 
soldiers, who, out of weariness, stayed behin 
Lord Clarendon. 
To our feelings. this entire episode runs like strag- 
gling bindweed through the whole growth of the 
piece, not so much uniting, as encumbering and 
choking up what it meets wit Cariyle. 


2. Scattered; dispersed; standing apart. 
Wide was his parish, not contracted close in streets, 


but here and there, a stragyéing house; yet still he 
was at hand. " , Dryden. 


8 (strag’ling),n. A mode of dress- 
ing the surfaces of grindstones. 

8 lingly (strag’ling-li), adv. In a 
straggling manner. 

Straggling-money (strag'ling-mun-ni), n. 
In the navy, (a2) money given to those who 
apprehend deserters or others who have 
overstayed their leave of absence or strag- 
gled. (b) Money deducted from the wages 
of a man absent from duty without leave. 

Strahi-stein (stril’stin), n (G. stiahl, a 
beam or gleam, and stein, stone.] Another 

Straigh net rat). (0.E ht, streight 

8 , G. .E. streght, streight, 
Sc. straught, straight, streight, straughte, 
stretched, from 0. E. strecche, streke, A. Sax. 
streccan, to stretch (see STRETCH) L. G. 
and D. strak, G. strack, straight, are from 
same stem. This word is distinct in origin 
from strait, though they have often been 
confounded in spelling.) 1. Passing from 
one point to another by the nearest course; 
right, in a mathematical sense; not bent or 
crooked; direct; not deviating; as, a straight 
line; a straight piece of timber; a straight 
course. 
There is no moe such Casars; other of them may 


have crooked noses, but to owe such straygAé arms, 
none, Shak. 
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2. Upright; according with justice and rec- 
titude; not deviating from truth or fairness. 
3. In card-playing, of a regularly graduated 
value, as the ace, king, queen, knave, &c.: 
a term used in the game of bluff. —Straiyht 
arch, in arch. the arch 
over an aperture in 
which the intrados is 
straight, oran arch con- 
sisting of straight lines 
and a pointed top, com- 
prising two sides of an 
equilateral triangle. Its 
form may be considered 
as intermediate  be- 
tween the semicircular and the pointed 


arch. 
Straight (strat), adv. 1. Immediately; di- 
rectly; in the shortest time. 
I know thy generous temper well ; 
Fling bat the appearance of dishonour on it, 
It streggpes takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 
&s078. 


She saw It waxin e and dead, 


Keats. 
2 Directly; in a straight line. ‘Floating 
straight obedient to the stream.’ Shak. 
§ ht (strat), n. Straight part; straight 
direction; as, the straight of a piece of - 


ber. 
) t (strat), v.¢. To make straight; to 
straighten. (Rare.) 
The old in the meantime set about arrangin 
the dead body composing its limbs, and strai; hive 
the arms by its side. Sir W. Scott. 


Straight (strat), a. Narrow. See STRAIT. 

Straight-edge (strat’ej), n. A altp of wood 
or metal made perfectly straight on the 
edge, and used to ascertain whether a sur- 
face is exactly even, or for drawing straight 
nes. 

Straighten (strat’/n), v.¢ To make straight; 

to reduce from a crooked to a straight form. 

A crooked stick is not straiyAtened except it be as 
far bent on the clean contrary side. ooker, 
The farmer was full of his subject; he straightened 
himself up, adjusted his cravat. 
Harper's Monthly Mag. 

Straighten (strat’n), v.t. See STRAITEN. 

Straightener (strat’n-ér), nm. One who or 
that which straightens. 

Straightfortht (strat’forth), adv. Directly; 
straightway. Spenser. 

Straightforward (strat‘for-wérd), a. 1. Pro- 
cee in a straight course; not deviating. 
2 Upright; honest; open; undeviating; as, 
a straigh(forward character. 

A secure, universal, stfrutghtforward business, to 
be conducted in the gross, by proper mechanism, 
with such intellect as comes to hand. Carlyle. 


Straightforward, 8 htforwards 
(strat’for-wérd, strat/for-w > 


adv. Di- 
rectly forward. 

Straightforwardly (strat’for-wérd-li), adv. 
Ina stra ipntforward manner. 

Btraigh orwardness (strat’for-wérd-nes), 
n. e state or quality of being straigh:t- 
forward; direction in a straight course; un- 
deviating rectitude; as, a man of remarkable 
straightforwardness. 

Straight-joint (strat’joint), a. A term ap- 
plied to a floor the boards constituting 
which are so laid that the joints form a con- 
tinuous line throughout the length. 

Straightly (strat’li), ado. Ina straight line; 
not crookedly; directly; as, to run stratyhtly 


on. 

s htly (stratli), adv. See STRAITLY. 
Siraie os (strat’nes), n. The quality or 
state of being straight ; as, the straightness 
of a line. 

Straight-pight + (strat’pit), a. Straight- 
fixed ; erect. ‘Stratght-pight Minerva.’ 


Shak. 
Straightway (strat'wa), ado. Immediately: 
forthwith; without loss of time; without 
delay. 

And straigktway the damsel arose and walked. 


Mark v. 42. 
Straightwayst (strat’wiz), ado. Straight- 
wa 


AS soon as iron is out of the fire, it deadeth straight. 
ways. . Baceovn. 
Straik (strak),n. A stroke; a blow. (Scotch.] 
Straik (tre ,n. Same as Strake. 





Straight Arch. 


Strain (stran), v.¢ (From 0.Fr. estraindre, 
estreindre,streindre,to strain, wring,squeeze, 
&c., Mod. Fr. ¢treindre, from stringo, 
stringere, to strain, to draw tight, pp. stric- 
tus. Strict, stratt, stringent are from this 
verb; so constrain, restrain, restrict, con- 
striction, &c.) 1. To stretch; to draw with 
force; to extend with great effort; as, to 
strain a rope; to strain the shrouds of a 
ship; to strain the strings of an instrument. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; , Sc. fey. 
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‘A bigger string more strained, and a lesser 
string less stratned.’ Sir T. Browne.—2. To 
make tighter; to bind closer. ‘To strain 
his fetters with a stricter care.’ Dryden.— 
3 To injure or weaken by stretching or 
overtasking; to subject to too great streas 
or exertion; to harm by a twist or wrench; 
hence, to sprain; as, to strain a horse by 
overwork; to strain the arm or the muscles. 


Prudes decay'd about may tack, 
Strain their necks with looking back. Sw. 


4. To exert to the utmost; to ply hard; to 
put to the utmost strength or exertion ; as, 


men in desperate cases will strain them- | 


selves for relief. 

young nerves." 
They strats their warbling throats 
To welcome in the spring. D 

5. To press or squeeze in an embrace. 


Qur king has alJ the Indies in his arms, 
And more and richer, when he strazss that sady. 
S 


‘He sweats, strains his 


I would have strained him with a strict embrace. 


Dryden. 
6. To push beyond the proper extent or 
limit; to carry too far; to do violence to. 
Strain not the laws to make their torture vous. 
Adison. 
Your way is to wrest and strain some principles 
Maintained both by them and me, to a sense repug- 
nant with their other known doctrines. /Wateriand. 
7. To force; to constrain; to make uneasy 
or unnatural. 
The quality of mercy Is not sfrvain'd. Shak, 
His mirth is forced and stvasned. Sir ¥. Denham. 
8 To urge; to press. 
Note, if your lady s#vatn his entertainment 
With any strong or vehement importunity. SAA. 


9. To press or cause to pass through some 
porous substance, originally by squeezing; 
to purify or separate from extraneous mat- 
ter by filtration; to filter: as, to strain milk; 
water may be strained through sand. 

I at each sad strain will strain atear. Sud, 


—To strain courtesy, to use ceremony; to 
stand upon form or ceremony; to insist on 
the precedence of others. Shak.—To strain 
a point, (a) to make a special, and often in- 
convenient, effort; to do something incon- 
venient or distasteful. 
Would it not be worth 
poind to oblige uncle? 
(b) To exceed one’s duty; to overstep one’s 
co on. 


We've not quite so much proof as I could wish. It 
would be sfruinrng a fotnt to arrest hin, as it stands. 


2 ‘ Lawrence. 
Strain (stran),v.t 1. To exert one’s self; to 
make violent efforts. ‘Straining with too 
weak a wing.’ Pope. 
To build his fortune I will strass: a little. Shad. 


2 To be filtered; as, water straining through 
sand becomes pure. 

Strain (stran),n. 1. A violent effort; an ex- 
cessive stretching or exertion of the limbs 
or muscles, or of the mind. ‘Whether any 
poet... has exerted a greater variety of 
powers with less strain and less ostenta- 
tion.’ Landor.—2. An injury by excessive 
exertion, drawing, or stretching; an injuri- 
ous stretching of the muscles or tendons. — 
3. Internal action; motion of the mind; im- 
pulse; feeling. 

If it did infect my blood with Joy, 

Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride. Shad. 
4. A continued course of action; manner or 
style of conduct; bearing; conduct. ‘A 
strain of gallantry.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Such take too high a strain at first. 


5. A poem; a song; a lay. 
thy nobler strain.’ Sir W. Scott.—6. In 
music, (2) in a general sense, a tune; a 
melody or part of a melody. 
Their heavenly harps a lower sfyatr began. 
Dryden. 
I was all ear, 


And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. Milton. 


(0) In a stricter sense, a section of a melody 


your while to strain a 
Mfrs. Riddell. 


Bacon. 


ending with a cadence.—7. The subject or | 


theme of a poem, discourse, &c.; manner 
of speaking or writing; style. ‘The genius 
and strain of the of Proverbs.’ Tillot- 
gon. —8. In mech. the force which acts on 
any material,and which tends to di 

ite pompenens parts or destroy their cohe- 
sion; , any definite alteration in the 
form or dimensions of a given portion of 
matter. In solid bodies strain is always ac- 
acelin with internal atroes and var 
property of exerting stress when straine 
called elasticity. 


Strain (strain), n. [(0.E. strene, streen, stren, 
A. Sax. strgnd, stock, race, from strgnan, 
streénan, to produce.) 1. Race; stock; gen- 
eration; descent; hence, family blood; he 
lity or line in regard to breeding. ‘If thou 
wert the noblest of thy strain.’ Shak. ‘Ani- 
mals and plants... of the same variety 
but of another strain.’ Darwin.—2. Heredi- 
tary or natural disposition; turn; tendency. 
cen shewn to-day your valiant strain.’ 


Intemperance and lust breed diseases which, pro- 
pagated, spoil the stra:s of a nation. silotson, 


8. Rank; character; kind; sort. 
But thou who, lately of the common sérain, 
Wert one of us. A 

Strainable (stran‘a-bl),a. Capable of being 

| strained or pushed beyond the proper ex- 

| tent. Bacon. 

| Strainer (stran'ér) n. 1. One who atrains. 

2. That through which any liquid passes for 

B Sd ae an instrument for filtration. 

-piece (stran‘ing-pés), n. In carp. 
a beam placed between two opposite beams 
to prevent their nearer approach, as rafters, 
braces, struts, &c.; a strutting-piece. If 
such a piece performs also the office of a 
sill it is called a straining sill. 

Straintt (strant), n. A violent stretching 
or tension, a str Spenser. 

Strait (strat),a. (O.E. streyt, strett, strayt, 
from O.Fr. estreit, estroit, Mod. Fr. étroit, 
narrow, from L. strictus, pp. of stringo, to 
draw tight. See STRAIN, v.t.] 1. Narrow; 
not wide. 

Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way that lead- 
eth to life, and few there be that find it. Mat vii. 14 
2.t Tight; close. ‘In your strait strossers.’ 
Shak. —3.¢ Close; familiar ; Dear; intimate. 
‘A strait degree of favour. Sir P. Sidney. 
4+ Strict; rigorous. ‘Whom I believe to be 
most strait in virtue.” SAak. 


He now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and some sfrait age 


hak. 
5. Difficult; distressful. ‘To make your 
strait circumstances yet straiter.’ Secker.— 
6.¢ Stingy; avaricious. 
I do not ask you much, 
I beg cold comfort; and you are so strait, 
And so ingrateful, you deny me that. Saad. 


Strait (strat), n. 1. A narrow pass or pass- 


e. 

soa Honour travels in a strat so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast. Shak. 

2. Astrip of land between two waters; an 

isthmus. ‘A dark strait of barren land.’ 

Tennyson. (Rare.}—3. A narrow passage of 











‘All unworthy of | 








water between two seas or oceans: often 
used in the plural; as, the Strait or Straits 
of Gibraltar; the Straits of Magellan; the 
Straits of Dover.—4é Distress; difficulty; dis- 
tressing necessity. ‘I'll serve you better in 
a strait.’ Tennyson. 

Let no man who owns a Providence, become de- 
Sperate under any calamity or sivait w ver. 


Soret, 
Strait t (strat), v.¢. To put to difficulties. 


If your lass 
Interpretation should abuse; and call this 
Your lack of love, or bounty; you were stradted 


For a reply. SAadk, 
| Strait t eteede a. Straight; not crooked. 
Straitt (strat), adv. Straightway 


Straiten (strat’n), v.¢. 1. To make strait; to 
contract; to confine; to hem in; to narrow. 
‘In narrow circuit straiten’'d by a foe.’ 
Milton. 

Waters, when sfrartened, as at the falls of bridges, 
give a roaring noise. Bacon. 

The causes which sfrvaiten the British commerce, 
will enlarge the French. Addison. 
2 To make tense or tight. ‘Gasps as they 
straiten at each end the cord.’ oy dle To 
distress; to perplex; to press with poverty 
or other necessity; to put in pecuniary diffi- 
culties; as, a man strattened in his circum- 
stances, or in strattened circumstances. 

Straitforward (strat’for-wérd), a. Straight- 
forward. 

Strait - handed (strat’hand-ed), a. Parsi- 
monious; ni y; close-fisted. (Rare.] 

Strait-handedness (strathand-ed-nes), 7. 


N iness; parsimony. Bp. Hall. (Rare. ] 
Streit. jacket Curae yancett See StRalIt- 
WAISTCOAT. 
| Strait-laced erty 1. Having the 
stays or bodice tightly laced. 
We have few well-shaped that are scat iaren 
¢. 


2. Stiff; constrained. Hence—8. Rigid in 
opinion; strict in manners or morals. 


Men of a more san 


not 80 straitlaced in their pnnsine’: 


ine and cheerful temper are 
F. Goodman. | 














Strac-laced, but all-too-full in bud 
For Puritanic stays. Tennyson. 


Straitly (straitli), adv. Ina strait manner: 
fe aa closely. (b) Strictly; rigor- 
ously. 


Those laws be straitly required to be observed 
without breach or blame. Heoker. 


c) Closely; intimately. 

Straitness (strat/nes),n. The state or qua- 
lity of being strait: (a) narrowness. ‘ 
reason of the stractness of all the places.’ 
2 Mac. xii. 21. (b) Strictness; rigour. ‘If 
his own life answer the stratiness of his 
proceeding.’ Shak. (c) Distress; difficulty; 
pressure from necessity of any kind, par- 
ticularly from poverty. (d) Want; scarcity. 
‘The straitness of the conveniences of life 
amongst them.’ Locke. 

Strait - waistcoat (strat’wast-k6t), n <A 
garment made of some strong material 
with long sleeves, which are tied behind 
the body so that the arms cannot be ex- 
tracted, used to restrain a lunatic person or 
one labouring under violent delirium. Called 
also Stratt-jacket. 


Strake (strak), n. (See STREAK.] 11 A 

streak. —2.¢ A narrow board.— 3. A band 
on the fellies of a wheel; in sections, and 
not continuous like a tire. —4. In ship-butld- 
ing, a continuous line of planking or plates 
on a vessel's side, reaching from stem to 
stern.—5. In mining, an inclined trough for 
separating ground ore by means of a flow of 


water. 

Stralet (stral), n. (Comp. A. Sax. stresl, an 
arrow.] The pupil of the eye. Withais. 
Stram (stram), v.i (L.G. strammen, Dan. 
stramme, to strain, to stretch; L.G. stramm, 
Dan. stram, stretched.}] 1. To spring or re- 
coil with violence. Halliwell. [Provincial 
English. ]—2. To spread out the limbs; to 
walk with long ungraceful strides. Good- 


rich. [Vulgar.] 
Stram (steam), v.t. To dash down violently; 
to beat. Halliwell. (Provincial English.) 


Stramash (stra-mash’), n. (Fr. estramagon, 
a blow, a cuff, from It stramazzare, to 
knock down, from mazza, a club, a mace. 
See Mack.) A tumult; fray; fight; struggle 
(Scotch and Provincial lish. ] 


They had a noble stramashk at Folly Bridge. 
‘acmillan's Mag. 

Stramash (stra-mash’), v.¢. [See the noan. } 
To strike, beat, or bang; to break; to de- 
stroy. [Scotch and Provincial English.) 

Stramazount (stram’a-zin), n. (It. stra- 
mazzone, acut, a slash, from stramazzare, to 
knock down. See STRAMASH.}) A descend- 
ing blow or cut with a sword, in opposition 
to a stoccade or thrust. B. Jonson. 

Stramineous (stra-min’é-us), a. (L. stra- 
mineus, from stramen, straw.} 1. Strawy; 
consisting of straw.—2. Chaffy; like straw; 
light. Burton, 

Strammelt (stram’el), n. [See STRAMINE- 
ous.) Acant word for straw. Sir W.Scott. 

Stramonium, S8tramony (ote nent om. 
stram’o-ni),n. [Origin doubtful.] A narcotic 
plant, the Datura Stramonium; the thorn- 
apple. See DATURA. 

Strand (strand), ». (A. Sax. D. Dan. Sw. 
and G. strand, Icel. strénd, strand, shore, 
coast; root meaning doubtful.) 1. The shore 
or beach of the sea or ocean, or of a large 
lake, and perhaps of a navigable river. 
‘Kissed the Cretan strand.’ Shak.—2 A 
small brook or rivulet; also, a passage for 
water; a gutter. (Old English and Scotch. } 

Strand (strand), v.i 1. To drift or be driven 
on shore; to run aground: as, a ship strands 
at high water. ‘Stranding on an isle at 
morn.’ Tennyson.—2. To have progress in- 
terrupted; to come to a stand-still 

There is little harm in their (Claude and Pouwssin’s) 
works being purchased at high prices; their real in- 
fluence is very slight, and they may be left without 

ave indignation to their poor mission of furnishing 
rawing-rooms and assisting conversation. 


Ruskin. 
Strand (strand), v.¢. To drive or run aground 
on the sea-shore; as, the captain stranded 


his ship. 
Strand (strand), n. (D. streen, G. strdhne, 
a skein, a hank, a strand of a rope.) One 


of the twists or parts of which a rope is 
composed. ‘The dusky strand of in- 
woven here,’ Tennyson. 


Strand (strand), v.4 To break one of the 
strands of, as a rope. 

Strang (strang),a. Strong. [North English 
and Scotch. ] 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock, gg, go; 


j,job; , Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; 


gH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KRY. 


STRANGE 


(strinj), a. [O.Fr. estrange, Mod. 
Fr. dtrange, from L. extraneua, that is with- 
- from exfra, on the outside—e, out of, 


affix -(ra. See CONTRA] 1 jen; 
belonging toanother country. ‘One of the 
strange queen's lords." Shak. 

I do not contemn the knowledge of strange and 
divers tongues. re | ni 
2 Not one’s own; not pertaining to one’s 
aelf or one’s belongings; belonging to others. 


Strange fowl light upon neighbouring poms 
So she, _ lmpariont her own faults to see 
Turns from herself, and in w#reage in delights 
8. New; unused before; not before known, 
heari, or seen; as, the ‘former custom was 
familiar, the latter was strange to them. 
lem thelr mould 
Tucittwadcus Shak, 
4. Wonderful; causing surprise; exciting 
curiosity; extraordinary: remarkable; singu- 
lar. ‘I might perceive strange alteration in 
~ Milton. 
roca ag hg for truth as anye a 


50 Odd; unusnal; irregular; not according 
the common way. 


He's orange and peevish. Shak, 
o Racred : distant; estranged; not fami- 
Why do you Jook so pirange upan yous wifey 


re Unacquainted; not knowing. ‘Joseph 


. made himself étrange unto them." Gen. 


1 know thee well; 
But in thy fortunes am unlearn’d and strange, Sad, 
&+ Backward; slow. 
Who, loving the effect, would not be fra 
In ievouriae the cause. Fican. & Fl, 


—To make CHINO, to seam to be shocked; 
to look astonished. 
She wakes of strange; bot she would be best 
To be so anger'd w i another letter. 

ti is sometimes uttered by way of ex- 
cl on. 
Steenge! what extremes should thus preserve the 
Hick on the Alps, of in deep caves below, Waller, 


—Strange eail (nawt.), an unknown vessel. 
—Eccentric, Singular, Strange, Odd. See 
under EocEnTRic. — Wonderful, Strange, 
Surprising, Curious. See under WONDER- 
FUL.—8yYy. Foreign, outlandish, unfamiliar, 
new, wonderful, astonishing, marvellous, 
remarkable, unusual, odd, uncommon, ir- 
regular, liar, queer, eccentric. 

Btrange (stranj), ot To alienate; to 


strange! ar vi. 1. To wonder; to he 
alienated. 


ened 
ia, 


r.—2 To be estranged or 


-achieved (striinj'a-chévd), a. 
Acquired in strange ways, or from foreign 
BOUrCES. 
For this they have engrossed and ips up 
The canker d heaps of stranpe-achkirved gold. 


Sand, 
(strinj-dis-pézd’), a. of 


a remarkable Ly penesoe or nature, ‘A 






atrange-d ak. 

8 efult ( strat ul), a. Strange; won- 

derful ‘* Strangefull signes.’ Sylvester, 
(stran)'li), adv. 1. In a strange 


manner; in a manner or d to excite 
or wonder; wonder ally ; remark- 
any. ‘Woven 50 atrangely in one piece." 


How atranpe(y active are the arts of peace, 


2. In a distant and reserved manner; in the | 


| orien the circu 


manner of one who iloes not know another 
tends not to know him. ‘You all 
strangely on me." Shak. 
Against thar time when thou shalt rar, 
And scarcely greet ma with that siti, thine eye Saad. 
3. With some relation to foreigners; forelgn- 
Herel Taceeen place; at or to a distance. 


I do in justice charge thee 
That thon di i some 
Wavertree aha: 
Strangeness (strinj'nes), n. The state or 
character of being strange; (a) the state of 


ee foreignness; the state of be- 
to another country. 

If I will the gospel, no distance of 
strangeness of coustty con hake any man a traniger 


@) Dintane Distance in behaviour; reserve; coldness; 
idding manner. 
Will 
The sfrangeness of by 


not obeepre 
alter'd countenance? SAas, 


Gr. strangga lad, Same bo twist. nD) Se 
knot, from stranggé, to draw tight, to bind 
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(¢) Remoteness from common manners or 

notions; uncouthness; oddneas; singularity. 
Worthier than himee!! 

Here tend the savage sfrangenesr he putson. SAat. 


Alienation of mind; estrangement; mu- 
O dislike. 


This might seem a means to continue a sfrawype- 
wees between the two nations. Hacon, 
(e) Wonderfulness; the power of exciti 
surprise and wonder; uncommouness that 
raises wonder by novelty. 

This raised greater tumults in the hearts of men 
than the sfrangeness and € dnreasonablencsas 
of all the former articles. South, 

Stranger (strin'jér), mn. [0.Fr. estranger. 
See STRANGE.) 1. Liowdeners one who be- 
longs to another country. 

I da stra 

Bora out of yourdominions. Shak. 
9. One of another place, in the same coun- 

; one whose home Is at a distance from 
where he is. —3. One unknown or at least 
not familiar; as, the gentleman is a stran- 
gerto me, ‘The wri of his friends and 
strangera.” Bp. Fell. 

1 do desire we may be better strangers, Shak, 
4. One not knowing; one ignorant or unac- 
quainted. : 

My child is yet a stranger in the world. Shas. 

I was no sfronger tothe origimal, Dryden. 

fe & wees a visitor; one not belonging to 


~ Fit to honour and receive 


Gur heavenly sfranger. Milton, 


6. One not admitted to any communication | 


or fellowship; one having no community. 
I unspeak my detraction; bere abjure 
The taints and blames [| laid upon myself, 
For strangers to my nature, Saat, 
7. In law, one not ftir. toe ana | od 
te is often nse used 8 ectively. e stranger 
e stranger guest." Sp 


5 (strang’g)), ¥ t. t. & Pp. stran- 
te atrang a, pick r, Fr. 
an from L. « es 


or tietight, Same root probably as E. aha, 
1. To destroy the life of by compressing the 
windpipe; to choke. 
Our Saron saceutors compelled the adulteress to 
sirangie herself. at plige. 
2 To suppress; to hinder from birth or ap- 
ce; tostifle, ‘Strangle such thoughts." 


hak. 
By the clock, tis day 
And yet dark night sfrangier the rneeling camps 


4.4 To suffocate by drowning. Defoe. aay N. 
To choke, suffocate, smother, stitic, suppress. 


pe to ng a gl), ™. Strangulation. 


gay) phe a. Capable | 
“a beis a cies Led. : 
~ reece’ eite) vi, whw or that 
st strangles or destroys. 


The band that seems to tie their friendship to- 
gether will be the very sfrangéer of their oar 


Strangles (strang’glz),m pl. In farriery, a 

er which attacks horses, and general 
between the ages of three and five years. It 
consists of an abscess which occurs between 
the branches of the lower jaw. The disease 
is considered contagious. There ia a similar 
infectious disease of swine called also 


sate ray «1 


nfl + i ‘ 1, In 

on 8 n any 

by compression; as, a hernia is said to 

strar ied when it is so com eet 
as to obstruct the circulation in the part 
and cause eruus symptoms.—2Z. In bot. 
contracted expanded in an irregular 
manner, 

Strangulation (st rang-ga- -li’shon ), = [L. 
sfrangulatio, etrangulationis, See STRAN- 
GLE.) 1. The act of # ling; a eee 
and violent compression of the windp 
constriction being epee’ iin directly > oe 
neck, either around it or in the fore part 
60 AS ~) prevent the passage of air, nnd 
thereb nd respiration and life.—g, In 
med. t ne pe eel mepcmnt Baiaa: sae 
stricted, as the throat in hysterics or the in- 
testines in hernia, 


(strang- i'ri-ns), a. Labour. | 
ing under strangury; of the nature of stran- | 
gury; denoting the pain of strangury. 


| atren pa for fasten 


STRATAGEM 
Str (strang’gi-ri), m (L. stranguria, 
Gr. ngouria—atranz, stramgos, a drop, 


and ouron, A pals Ay L A disease in which 
there is pein in passing the urine, which is 


ab nape drops. —2. an bot. a disease in 
lants yy roduced by tight ligatures. 

strap (strap), n. [A co Tate form of areP. 

from root of stripe, strip (which see) | 


long narrow slip ‘of cloth or leather a 


| other substance nt various forme and for 


various uses, and often provided with a 
buckle; as, the stray of a shoe or boot: 
trunksor other baggage, 
for stretching limbs in surgery, for connect- 
ing the separate parte of a set of harness to- 
gether, &c.—2 In bot. the flat part of the 
corollet in ligulate florets; also, the leaf ex- 
clusive of its sheath in some grasses.—3. In 
carp. an iron plate for connecting two or 
more tim which it is bolted or 
screwed.—4 In mach. ao band or “5 of 
metal, usually curved, to ips Seve old 
other parts.—5, Nauf. a piece of rope, gen- 
erally spliced into a circular wreath, and 
used to surround the body of a block so that 
the latter my ye hung to any particular 
station about the masts, yards, or rigging. 
Sometimes a hoop of tron is used instead of 
rope.—6, Milit. a strip of worsted, silk, gold, 
or silver, worn on the shoulder that has no 
seneiee> ¥ A piece of leather prepared 
| a razor, usually written 


Strap naa Ti) Ri attngd strap dy ppr. 


To beat or chaos 
strap. —2. ‘Ta’ fasten or bind with a Pieri 


3% To sh ae Eas oe eS 
razor.—4. To hang. a pretty man 
ius been strapped for it Sir W. Scott. 


Scotec 
strap-h p-head (strap‘hed),n In mach, a jour- 
cas formed at the end of a connecting- 


mote (strap-pa‘d6), mn. [O.Fr. stra 
ade, Sp. estrapada, It. strappafa, a p 
o; from strappare, to pull] 
military punishment formerly cartier. it 
consiste having the hands of the of- 
sab tied behind his back, drawing him 
op we to a certain elevation by a rop 
en har a sare sheds 9. dec drop to wit 
certain distance of the ground. 


weil yoo have him tortured?—I would have him 


Best him then with oads, or burning irons; 
Put bine to the strappa de, BF ‘Touran. 


ge “Pa a v.t To torture by 


onnaner (strap’ér), m 1. One who uses a 
ar i bulky; a large tall per- 

Strapp a, (Comp. whachin 
th ne eine), ‘cindaving. The iden 


tt 
of ye size is connected with that «d vio- 


lent action.) Tall; lusty; handsome. [Colloq.) 
Sir, we'll maintaln you no longer.— Then your 
wives shall, old Actwon. There are five-and-thirty 


officers e this morning to live at fi 
qiatarnin the ~ tne Ferguhas. 


5 i ie 1), vt. To bind with a strap; 
apple to entangle. ‘And the reins sfrap- 
d his fellows.’ an. a. In bt 
ie if 


ap-shaped ( (strap shipt 

ligulate (which see). —Strap-she 
a corolla which is tubular at eee ie roby ne thet mn 
slit on one side, so that the limb becomes 
flat, as in the dandelion. 

- work (strap'wérk), mn. A style of 
arch tectural ornamentation or enrichment 
geveral in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, but of which specimens exist exe- 
cuted as far back as the eleventh century, 
consisting of a narrow fillet or band folded 
and crossed, and occasionally interlaced 
with another. 

8 prank (strap'wért), mn A British plant 
of t us Corrigiola, the C. littoralia, nat. 
arine llecebracem or Sort hor tribe. It 
is an annual with spreadi ing stems, leaves 
between lance-shaped and linear, and nu- 
merous white flowers, It grows on the east- 
Pm const of d. 

Strasse (stras), n. [From the name of its 
German inventor.] <A variety of flint-glass, 
but reo more lend, and, in some 
cases, a smaller p vars borax, used in 
the manufacture of artificial gems. 

Strata, See STRA 


| Sr i ara (atrat'e jem), n [Fr. stratageme, 


strategema, Gr. strafégéma, a piece 
ens: a stratagem, from stratéged, 
ead an army, from stratégos, a general -- 


deen an army, and to lea ] 1. An 
artifice, particularly in war; wenn ag 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 


tbe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; ti, So. abune; ¥, Sc. fey. 


STRATAGEMIC 





for deceiving an enemy. ‘To tutor thee in In a stratigraphical manner; as regards 


ns of war.’ Shak.—2. Any artifice; a 
trick oy whites some advantage is intended 
to be obtained. 


Those oft are strafsyems which errors seem. Pafe. 
3} A dreadful deed; anything amazing and 


be man that hath no music in himself, 
Noe is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
1s &t for treasons, sfratagems and spoils. Shak. 
SYK. Artifice, finesse, trick, deception, delu- 
sion, wile, snare. 
(strat-a-jem’- 


Stra 
ik, strat-a-jem’ik-al), a. Containing strata- 
gem or artifice. (Rare. ]) 
His wife, to gain entirely his affections, sent him 

this sfvatagemical epistic. Swsf?. 
Stratarithmetry (strat-a-rith’met-ri), n. 
(Gr. strates, an army, arithmoe, a number, 
and metron, measure.] Milit. the art of 
drawing up an army or body of men in a 
geometrical figure, or of estimating or ex- 
pressing the number of men in such a fi 


gure. 
Stra Stra trat-é6-jet’i 
mia eietate ig Heap pba ‘i 


pinecratgretica mana ne 
8 et’ n. § 
)} ». Same as 


Strategic, Strategical (stra-tej’ik, stra-tej’- 
ik-al),a. Pertaining to strategy ; effected 
Oy arategy i of the narure of pirategy or 

— tegic point, any point or region 
in the theatre of warlike anerations which 
affords to its poasessor an advantage over 
his opponent. — Strategic line, a line joining 
strategic pointe. 


Stra -tej’ik-al- : l 
aie j’ik-al-li), adv. Ina 


er. 
Stra at. 4 nen 
jolene (i ch wee) ks), n. pl. Same as 
genes (strat’é-jist), n. One skilled in 


Strategus (stra-té’‘gus), n. (Gr. stratégoe. 
5 STEATAGEM.) An Athenian eal 


Officer. 
Strategy (strat’é-ji), n 1. Properly, the 
science of combining and employing the 
means which the different branches of the 
art of war afford, for the purpose of forming 
projects of operations, and of directing great 
tary movements; generalship. Strategy 
may be defined as the art of moving troops 
80 as to be enabled either to dispense with 
a battle, or to deliver one with the greatest 
advan and with the most decisive re- 
sults Tactics is the art of handling troops 
when fn actual contact with the enemy.— 
= The use of artifice, finesse, or stratagem 
in out any project. 

Strath pees n. (Gael. srath: W. ystrad, 
a valley or valley bottom.) In Scotland, a 
valley of considerable size, often having a 
river running through it and giving it its dis- 


tinctive appellation; as, Strathspey, Strath- 
don, Strathearn, &c.; Strathinore, or the 
ise valley. 

Strathspey (strath-spa’),n. 1. In Scotland, 
a es of dance in duple time, supposed 
to have been first practised in the district 

from which it received its name. It resem- 


bles the reel (which see), but moves slower. 
ae species of dance music used in this 
Ce. 


Stratification (strat/i-fi-ka”shon),n. [From 
stratify.) 1. The process by which substances 
in the earth have been formed into strata 
or layers. —2. The state of being stratified; 
the arrangement of substances in strata or 
layers, one upon another, like the leaves of 
a book; as, the stratification of rocks. ‘A 
mass in which there is no stratification.’ 
Dr. Hutton —8. In physiol. the thickening 
of a cell-wall by the deposition of successive 
layers of thin membrane; also, the arrange- 
ment of the layers so deposited. 

Stratified (strat‘i-fid), p. anda. Arranged 
or snposed in layers or strata; as, stratified 


roc 

Stratiform (strat’i-furm), a. In the form 
of strata: applied to rock masses, whether 
aqucous or igneous, having more or less a 
stratified appearance. 

Stratify (strat'i-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. stratified; 
ppr. stratifying. (Fr. stratifier—L. stratum, 
and facio, tomake. See STRATUM.] To form 
into a layer or layers, as substances in the 
earth; to lay or arrange in strata. 

Stratigraphic, stra phical (strat-i- 
graf ik, strat-i-grafik-al), a. Of or relating 
to strata or their arrangement; having re- 
gard to the manner in which strata are dis- 

sed in nature. 


tratigraphically (strat-i-graf’ik-al-li),adv. 
ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; j, job; 


&. 90; 
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stratigraphy or the dispoeition of strata. 

Stratigraphy stra-tig’ra-fi), n. (L. stratum, 
astratum, and Gr. graphd, todescribe.} That 
department of geology which treats of the 
arrangement of strata, or the order in which 
they succeed each other. 

Stratiomids (strat-i-om’i-dé), n. pl. (Gr. 
stratios, warlike, myia, mya, a fly, and eidos, 
resemblance.} A fainily of dipterous insects. 
They are mostly small, but gaily coloured 
insects, most numerous in moist situations, 
while others live in decomposing matter or 
in decayed wood. There are a considerable 
number of British species. The larve of 
perationnys chameleon are completely aqua- 
tic. 

Stratiotes (strat-i-d’téz), n. (Gr. stratistes, 
a soldier, a kind of water plant, from strat- 
ios, an army, from the long sword-like 
leaves.) A genus of aquatic plants, nat. order 
Hydrocharidacem. ere is only one species 
a native of Britain, the S. aloides or water- 
soldier, which grows in lakes, pools, and 
ditches. It is a singular plant, with nume- 
rous sword-shaped leaves and white flowers, 
from a compressed two-leaved spathe. 

Stratocracy (stra-tok’ra-si),n. (Gr. stratos, 
an army, and krateé, to hold.) A military 
government; government by military chiefs 
and an army. 

Ever since the invasion of Kouli Khan, Indostan, 
from being a well-regulated government, became a 
scene of mere anarchy or stratecracy; every great 
man protecting himself in his tyranny by. his soldiers. 


Guthrie. 
, Stratographic, Stratographical (strat-o- 


grafik, strat-o-grafik-al), a. Of or relating 
to meee te 

Stra phically (strat-o-graf’ ik-al-li), 
adv. Ina ee eater eG ‘al 
Stratogra: stra-tog’ra-fi),n. (Gr. stratos, 
an army, sel grapho, to describe.) De- 
scription of armies, or what belongs to an 


army. 
Stratometer (straé-tom‘!-tér), n. An instru- 
ment for determining in what manner geo- 
logical strata press upon each other. 
Stratonic (stra-ton’ik), a. (Gr. stratos, an 
army.] Pertaining toan army. (Rare.) 
Stratotic (stra-tot‘ik), a. arlike; mili- 
tary. [Rare.) a 
Stratum (stra’tum), x. pl. Strata (stra’ta). 
{L., what is spread or stretched out, from 
sterno, stratum, tostrew (whence also street); 
the root is that of E. to strew.) 1. In geol. 
a layer of any deposited substance, as sand, 
clay, limestone, &c., which is spread out 
over a certain surface by the action of water, 
or In some cases by wind, especially such a 
layer when forming one of a number super- 
posed. ‘I'he deposition of successive layers 
of sand and gravel in the bed of a river, or 
in a canal, affords an illustration both of the 
form and origin of strata. Geologists gene- 
rally make a distinction between a stratum 
and a bed, restricting the latter term to the 
thicker kind of strata; others, however, use 
the terms synonymously. Strata may be 
said to vary in thickness from a few inches 
to several feet. A single stratum n is 
often seen to be made up of thinner ayers, 
called lamina. Strata are separated from 
each other by seams or parallel planes, 
and sometimes by joints or fissures, forming 
some angle with the planes. When strata 
do not lie horizontally but are inclined, they 
are said to dip towards some point of the 
compass, and the angle they make with the 
horizon {s called the angle of dip or inclina- 
tion. The direction or strike of the strata 
is indicated by a horizontal line at right 
angles to the dip. When strata protrude 
above the surface, or appear uncovered, 
they are said to crop out. They are said to 
be confurmable when their planes are paral- 
lel, whatever their dip may be; and uncon- 
JSormable when a set of them are connected 
with another, so that the planes of stratifi- 
cation of the one series have a different di- 
rection from that of the other series. On 
examining the crust of the earth we find 
that it consists chiefly of distinct strata of 
different materials. These differ in depth 
and extent, but they are found to follow 
each other on the large scale, as masses in 
an apparently regular and uniform succes- 
sion, in all places, districts, and countries, 
where they admit of examination, and have 
been attentively studied. They appear in 


overflowed. as it were, by unstratified rocks. 


made of some material 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


most instances to rest upon, and are blended | 
with, invaded, and, in some few instances, | 


See GEOLOGY.—2. A bed or layer artificially | 


STRAWBERRY 





Stratus (stra‘tus), n. [L., a strewing, a 
covering, a coverlet. See STRATUM.] A 
form of cloud. See under CLoup. 
Straucht, Straught (cirash’). v.t. Tomake 
straight; to stretch. Sir W. Scott. (Scotch.] 
Straughte,t pp. of strecche. Stretched. 
Stra (stra-vag’), v.t. [From O.Fr. estra- 


Straw (stra).n. [A. Sax. streaw, straw, hay, 
a bed, from stem of strettcian, stredwian, 
strew; Icel. strd, Dan. straa, D. stroo, G. 
stroh, straw, litter; cog. L. stramen, stramen- 
tum, straw, litter, from sterno, stratum, to 
strew. See STREW.) 1. The stalk or stem 
of certain species of grain, pulse, &c., chiefly 
of wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, and 
pease ; as, the wheat is short in the straw; 
or a piece of such a stern. ‘When shepherds 
pipe on oaten straws.’ Shak. ‘Start at 
wagging of a straw.’ Shak.—2. A mass of 
the stalks of certain species of grain when 
cut, and after being thrashed; as, a bundle 
or a load of straw. (In this sense the word 
is used as a collective noun and does not 
admit ofa plural.)—3. Anything proverbially 
worthless; the least possible thing. 

I don't care a straw for Mrs. Botibol. Thackeray, 


—Man of straw, the figure of a man formed 
of a suit of old clothes stuffed with straw; 
hence, the mere resemblance of a man: an 
inefficient person; a person of little or no 
means or substance; an imaginary person: 
as, to fight with a man of straw.—In the 
straw, lying in, as a mother; in child-bed. — 
Straw frequently forms the first element in 
compounds, many of which are self-explana- 
tory; as straw-crowned, straw-roofed, stratw- 
stuffed, and the like. 

Strawt (stra), v.t. To spread or scatter, 
See STREW and STRowW. 

He took the calf which they had made, and burnt 
it in the fire, and ground it to powder, and straned 
it upon the water, and made the children of Israel 
drink of it. Ex, xxxil. 90. 

Strawberry (strn’be-ri), n. (A. Sax. strave- 
berie, streow-berie, strawberry, from its habit 
of spreading or strewing itself along the 
ground.] The English name of the fruit 
and plant of the genus Fragaria, nat. order 
Rosacee. It is remarkable for the manner 
in which the receptacle, commonly called 
the fruit, increases and becomes succulent; 
the proper fruit being the small achenia 
which it bears upon its surface. The species 
are perennial plants, throwing out runners; 
the leaves are trifoliate, each leaflet being 
coarsely toothed. The receptacle is round, 
and assumes a variety of colours, from a 
scarcely perceptible pink to a dark red. 
All the species are natives of temperate or 
cold climates, and are found in Europe, 
America, and the mountains of Asia. The 
following species afford the varieties of 
cultivated strawberries: (1) Wood straw- 
berry (F. vesca), found wild in woods and 
on hillsides eiromgnoue Europe, and abun- 
dant in Great Britain. Of this species 
there are several varietics cultivated in gar- 
dens, as the red, the white, the American, 
and Danish Alpine strawberries; the red 





Perpetual Alpine Strawberry (frayaria coflina), 


wood strawberry, the white wood straw- 
berry, and the red and white Alpine bush 
strawberry. (2) The Alpine strawberry (#. 
collina), a native of Switzerland and Ger. 
many. The varieties of strawberries called 
xreen are the produce of this species. (3) 

autbois strawberry (F. elafior), a native of 


a ee ee 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


rn. 





STRAWBERRY-BLITE 


North America. It is the parent of a great 
number of sorts known in dens, most of 
which are much prized, as the black, brown, 
and cominon hautbois, the globe, the large 
fiat hautbois, the long-fruited muscatella, 
and Sir Joseph Banks. (4) Virginian straw- 


of Vii virginiana or caroliniana), anative 
at 





of nia. To this species belongs the 
ec t of sorts cultivated in gardens, and 
own by the name of scarlet and black 
strawberries. The various kinds of scarlet, 
globe, cone, and some pine strawberries, 
are produced from this species. (5) Large- 
flowered strawberry (F. grandiflora) is sup- 
to be a native of Surinam, and to 
ve farnished our gardens with the sorts 
called pine strawberries. (6) Chili straw- 
. chilensis), a native of Chili and 
Peru, and the parent of a number of mostly 
inferior strawberries. Strawberries are 
much valued for dessert, and are of very 
neral use in confectionery. —Strawberry 
aves (from the coronet of a duke being 
adorned with eight strawberry leaves), a 
symbolical expression for a dukedom. 

The king invested the fortunate husband with the 
leaves, and he might have twined them 

round a less worthy brow. Cornhili Mag. 


Strawberry-blite (stra’be-ri-blit), n. See 
BLITUM 


Strawberry - bush (stra’be-ri-bysh), n. A 
fow, upright or straggling American shrub 
of the genus Euonymus (E. americanus), 
allied to the burning b having rough 
scarlet pods. 


Wherry - pear Astra’ De TDAr), n A 
t of the genus Cereus, the C. triangu- 
is, nat. order Cactacese, which grows in 





Strawberry-pear (Cerens triangularts). 


the West India Islands. It bears the best 
flavoured fruit of any of the order. It is 
eweetish, slightly acid, pleasant, and covl- 


ing. 

Strawberry -tomato (stra’be-ri-t6-m4-td), 
n. The name of a plant of the genus Phy- 
salis (P. Alkekengi), nat. order Solanacer, 
known also as Winter-cherry, cultivated for 
fits fruit, which is of a bright red colour, of 
the size of a small cherry, and makes a deli- 
cate sweetmeat. 

Strawberry - tree (stra’be-ri-tre), n. An 
eve tree of the genus Arbutus, the .4. 
Onedo, a native of the south of Europe, and 
found in a wild state near Killarney in Ire- 
land; the fruit is of a fleshy substance, like 
a strawberry, and is edible, though not 
agreeable. In Spain both a suyar and spirit 
are extracted from it. 

Straw-board (stra’béord), n. Thick paper- 
board made altogether or principally from 
straw, and used in bookbinding, button- 
making, paper-box manufacture, &c. 

Straw-bonnet (stra’bon-net), n. A bonnet 
for females, made of plaited straw. 

Straw-braid (stra’brad), ». Same as Stravo- 


traw - built (stra’bilt), a. Built or cop- 
structed of straw. ‘The suburb of their 
straw-built citadel.’ Milton. 
Straw-colour (stra’kul-ér), n. The colour 
of dry straw; a utiful yellowish colour. 
Straw-colour, Straw-coloured (stra‘kul- 
ér, stra’kul-rd), a. Of a light yellow, the 
colour of dry straw. ‘Your straw-colour 
beard.’ S. 


Straw - cutter (stra’kut-ér), n. An instru- 
ment to cut straw for fodder or for other 


Straw-drain (stra’dran), n. A drain filled 
with straw. 


Straw - hat (stra’hat),n. A hat made of 

setae straw. 
traw-house (stra’hous), n. A house for 
holding straw after the grain has been 
thrashed out. 

Straw-paper (stra’pa-pér), n. Paper made 
either wholly or principally from straw. 

Straw-plait, Straw-plat (stra’plat, stra’- 
plat), n. A plait or braid formed of straws, 

enerally wheat or rye, plaited together, 

rom $ inch to 1 inch broad. Such plaits 
when sewed together, according to fancy or 
fashion, form different descriptions of ladies’ 
bonnets or men’s hats. There are various 
kinds of plait in general use, some of which 
are composed of entire straws and others of 
split straws. The finest plait is made in the 
neighbourhood of Leghorn, and the Dun- 
stable manufactures in Bedfordshire are 
also of a fine quality. 

Straw-rope (stra’rép), n. A rope made of 
atraw twisted, and used tosecure the thatch 
of corn ricks and stacks, and also the thatch 
of the poorer description of cottages. 

Straw-worm (stra’wéerm), n. A worm bred 
in straw; the caddis-worm. 

Strawy (stra'l),a. Pertaining to, made of, 
Hel straw; consisting of straw; resembling 
straw. 

There the sfrazy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him like a mower’s arain 4 


Stray (stra), v.i [O.Fr. estrayer, estraier, 
Pr. estradier, to wander, to ramble; from 
O.¥Fr. estrée, Pr. estrada, It. strada, a road 
or street; from L.L. strata, a street. (See 
STREET.) Or the word may be derived di- 
rectly from L. extra. See STRAY, n.) 1. To 
wander, as from a direct course; to deviate 
or out of the way or from the proper 
limits; to go astray; as, a sheep strays from 
the flock; a horse strays from an inclosure. 


Indeed, a sheep doth very often stray, 
An if the shepherd be a while away. Shae. 


2. Fig. to wander from the path of duty or 
rectitude; to err; to deviate; as, to don 
one who strays. ‘ Win straying souls with 
modesty.’ Shak. —3. To move about at large, 
or without settled purpose or direction; to 
roam; to rove. 
Lo, the glad gales o’er all her beauties stray, 
Breathe on her lips and in her bosom play. Pope. 
Yea, but here 
Thy feet have strayed in after hours 
With thy lost friend among the bowers. 
Tennyson, 
4. To run in a serpentine course; to wind. 
My eye, descending from the hill, surveys 


Where Thames amony the wanton valleys strays. 
Denham. 


Syn. To deviate, wander, err, swerve, rove, 
roam, ramble, wind. 

Strayt (stra), v.t To cause to stray; to mis- 
lead; to seduce. Shak. 

Stray (stra), a. Having gone astray; strayed; 
wandering; straggling; as, a stray sheep or 
bullock. * Picking off stray fellows on shore 
with a main-deck thirty-two.’ Hannay. 

Stray (stra), n. (O.Fr. estrayer, a waif, a 
stray, a chattel or beast unowned, from 
estrayer, to stray. Or according to Wedg- 
wood, from L. eztra, without, through L.L. 
extrarius, astray beast, a stranger.) L Any 
domestic animal that has left an inclosure 
or its proper place and company, and wan- 
ders at large or is lost; an estray. ‘Im- 
pounded asa stray the King of Scota.” Shak. 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a 
stray. Dryden. 
2 The act of wandering. (Rare.] 


I would not from your love make such a stray, 
To match you where I hate. SAsk, 


Strayer (stra’ér),n. One who strays; a wan- 

erer. 

Stre,tn. Straw. Chaucer. 

Streak eee): n. (A. Sax. strica, a line, a 
stroke; Icel. stryk, a stroke with a pen; Dan. 
streg, L.G. and D. streek, a stroke, a streak, 
a line; from stem of strike.} 1. A line or 
long mark of a different colour from the 
ground; a stripe. ‘Chequering the eastern 
clouds with streaks of light.” Shak. 

What mean those colour’d streaés in heen 


2 Naut. same as Strake.—3. In mineral. the 
colour and mpoeerance of a mineral which 
arises from its being scratched.—4.+ The 
rung of a ladder. ‘ Putting a streak in your 
ladder, when you was on the last step of it." 
Cumberland 


é : 
Streak (strék),v.¢. [See thenoun.}] To form 
streaks or stripes in; to stripe; to variegate 
with lines of a different colour or of er- 
ent colours. ‘A mule admirably streaked and 
dappled with white and black’ Sandys. 


STREAMING 





‘ Now streak'd and glowing with the morn- 
ing red.’ Prior. 

Streak (strék), v.¢. (Old and northern form 
of stretch. e STRETCH.] 1.¢ To stretch; 
to extend. 


Down 
He rushed, and streaked him.  Chaponan. 


2. To lay out, as a dead body. Spelled also 
Streik, Streek. [Provincial and Scotch. 

Streak (strék), v.t. (O.E streke, A. Sax. 
strican, to £0; G. streichen, to run, to rush. J 
To run swiftly. (Now local or vulgar.) 

sdrehacoa Aer pal t Having streaks or stripes; 
pe ; variegated with lines of a different 
colour. 

Stream (strém), n. (A. Sax. strecdm, a stream, 
a river; D. stroom, Icel. straumr, Dan. and 
Sw. strom, G. strom; probably from root of 
strew, though some take it from root seen 
in Skr. sru, to flow, in which case the ¢ 
would be non-radical; comp. Ir. sreamh, a 
stream, a rill, aspring.] 1. Any river, brook, 
rivulet, or course of running water; as, a 
country which has numerous streams, large 
and small. 


He brought strvams also out of the rock, and 
caused waters to run down like rivers. Ps. lxxviii. 16. 


2. A flow of any fluid or liquid substance, as 
of blood, melted metal, &c.; a gush; an out- 
flow; also, a steady flow of air or gas. ‘Like 
two streams of incense free.” Tennyson. — 
8. A steady current in the sea or in a river: 
especially, the middle or most rapid part of 
a tide or current; as, to float with the stream; 
the Gulf Stream. —4. An issuing in beams or 
rays; steady flow of light; as, a stream of 
light. —5. Anything issuing from a source 
and moving with a continued succession of 
parts; as, a stream of words; a stream of 
sand. ‘A stream of beneficence.’ Atterbury. 
6. A continued current or course; the course 
or current of affairs or events: current; 
drift. ‘The very stream of his life.’ Shak. 
‘Which way the stream of time doth run.” 
Shak.—7. A multitude or number of indi- 
viduals moving uniformly forward without 
interval; as, a stream of people. 

Stream (strém), v.i. 1. To flow in a stream; 
to move or run in a continuous current. 
‘Within those banks where rivers now 
stream.’ Milton. 

On all sides round 


Streams the black blood. Pope. 


2.To pour out or emit an abundant stream, 
as of tears. ‘Grateful Greece with stream- 
tng eyes.’ Pope. —38. To issue with continu- 
ance, not by fits. 
And to imperial Love, that God most high 
Do my sighs stress. SAak, 
4. To issue or shoot in streaks or beams; 
as, light streaming from the east. 
From op'ning skies may s/reamtng ylories shine. 


5. To stretch in a long line: to hang or foat 
at full length. ‘Standards and gonfalons 
... stream in the air.’ Milton. ‘All her 
bright hair streaming down." Tennyson. 
Stream (strém), v.¢. 1. To send forth ina 
current or stream; to cause to flow; to pour 
‘As fast as they stream forth thy blood.’ 
Shak. — 2. To mark with colours or em- 
broidery in long tracts. 
The herald’s mantle is streamed with gold. Bacon. 


—To stream a buoy, to let it drop into the 
water previously to casting anchor. 
-anchor (strém’ang-kér), n. Nawt. 
an anchor of a size intermediate between 
the small bower-anchor and the kedge. It 
is used for warping and like purposes. 
Stream-cable. See CABLE. 
Streamer (strém’ér), n. 1. A long narrow 
flag; a pennon extended or flowing in the 


wind. 
Brave Rupert from afar appears, 
Whose waving streamers the glad general knows. 


Doxder. 
2. A stream or column of light shooting up- 
ward from the horizon, as in some forms of 
the aurora borealis. ‘Shot like a streamer 
of the northern morn.” Tennyson. 
And red and bright the sree mers Tare 
Were dancing in the glowing no Ser WH", Scott. 

3. In meni’ a person who works in search 
of stream-tin. 

Streamful (strém’fyl), a. Full of streams 
or of water. ‘The streamful tide.’ Dray- 


on. 
Stream -ice (strém's),n. A collection of 
paces of drift or bay ice joining each other 
a ridge, following in the line of current. 
(atrém‘ing), n. In tin mining, 
the management of a stream-work or of 
stream-tin during the process of refinement. 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tabe, tub, dyll; 


ofl, pound; 


li, 8c. abume; ff, Sc. fey. 
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Streamlet (strém‘let), n. A small stream ; 
a rivulet; a rill ‘Unnumber‘'d glittering 
streamleta.” Thomson. 

Stream -measurer (strém’mezh-tr-ér), n. 
An instrument for measuring the velocity 
of a stream of water at different depths. 

Stream -tin (strém’tin), n. In mining, tin 
ore or native oxide of tin, found beneath 
the surface of alluvial ground, in rounded 
particles and masses, mixed with other 
alluvial matters. It is separated from the 
earthy matters by passing a stream of water 
over it: hence the name. 

Stream-work (strém’wérk), n. An estab- 
lishment where tin ore is worked in the 
open air by means of a stream of water. 

wort (stréem’wért), n. A name 
sometimes given to plants of the order Ha- 
loragacer. 

Streamy (strém’), a. 1. Abounding with 
running water. 

Arcadia 
However streamy now, adust and dry, 
Denied the goddess water. Y 


2 Having the form of a stream or beam of 

ight. 

His nodding helm emits a sfreamy ray. Pope. 
Strecche,t v.f.ori Tostretch. Chaucer. 
Streek, Streik (strék), v.t. To stretch; to 

lay out, as a dead body. See STREAK. 

Streel (strél), vf [A Sax strel, tapestry, 
straw laid down; from stem of strew.}] To 
trail; to drag; to stream. ‘A yellow satin 
train that streeled after her like the tail of 
acomet.’ Thackeray. [Rare.] 

Street (strét),n [A Sax. axret, strete. a 
street, from strata (via), a paved way, 
from aterno, stratum, to spread out, to 
strew, to pave. (See STRATUM, STREW.) 
This is one of six words recognized as in- 
herited directly from the Roman invaders, 
the others being ceaster (Chester), coln (Lin- 
coin), foes, port, and ]) 1+ A highway 
or roml Coverdale.—2. A way or road ina 
city having houses on one or both sides, 
chiefly a main way, in distinction from a 
lane or alley; the houses as well as the open 
way; as, a well-built street; a handsome 
street. 

O, how it yearn’d my heart when I beheld 

In London streets that coronation day. SAaé. 
Street-arab (strét’ar-ab), n. See ARAB, 2. 
Street -car (strét‘kar), n A tramway-car 

which runs in a city or town. 

Street - door (strét’dér), ». The door of a 
house or other building which opens upon a 
street. 

Street-orderly (strét’or-dér-li), n. One who 
cleans the streets; a scavenger. 

Street-sweeper (strét’swep-ér), n. One who 
vr that which sweeps the streets; specifi- 
cally. a machine provided with long brushes 
aod scrapers, and drawn by horses, for re- 
moving dust, mud, &c., from the streets. 

Street-walker (strét’wak-ér), n. 1. A com- 
mou prostitute: from her walking the streets 
at night.—2. An idler. 

8 t - (strét’wak-ing), n The 
practice of a street-walker; public prostitu- 
tion. 

Street-ward (strét’ward), n. Formerly, an 
officer who had the care of the streets. 

Streetward (stréet’'wérd), a. Adjoining the 
street; looking out on the street. ‘ ‘Their 
little strectward sitting-room.’ Tennyson. 

Streetway (strét’wa), n. The open space 
of a street. 

Streightt (strat) n. 1. A narrow; a strait. 
2 Difficulty; distress —3. An old cant naine 
for a narrow alley in London frequented by 
louse persons. . Jonson. 

Streightt (strat), a. Narrow; strait. See 
STRAIT. 

Streight t (strat), adv. Strictly. See STRAIT. 

Streighten t (strat’n), v.t. Same as Straiten. 
Drayton. 

Streine,tc.¢ To constrain; to press closely. 


Chaucer. 

Streite,ta. Strait. Chaucer. 

Strelits (strel’its), n. (Bus. strieliétz, an 
archer, a shooter, strield, an arrow.) <A sol- 
dier of the ancient Mascovite guards, abvl- 
ished by Peter the Great. 

Strelitzia (stre-lit’zi-a),n. [Named by Aiton 
fn honour of the queen of George III., from 
the house of Mecklenburg-Strelitz.] A genus 
ef plants, nat. order Musaces, growing in 
Cape Colony, having rigid glaucous leaves, 
and singularly and us flow- 
ers of a yellow, blue, or white colour. 

BStreme?t (strém), v.t. To stream; to flow. 
Chaucer. 

Streme,tn A stream; a ray of the sun. 
CAaucer. 


Stremma (strem’ma), n. (Gr., a twist, a 
wrench, a strain, from strephd, to twist, to 
turn.] In pathol. a strain or sprain of the 
parts about a joint. 

Strenet (strén), n [0.E. stren, strend, 
A. Sax. strind, stock, race, generation, tribe, 
strgnan, strednan, to beget, procreate, 
breed.) 1. Race; offspring. —2 Descent; 
lineage. Spenser. See STRAIN. 

Strengest,t a. superl. Strongest. Chaucer. 

Strength (strength), n. [A. . strengthu, 
strength, from strang, strong. comp. length 
and long. See STRONG.) 1. That property, 
attribute, or quality of an animal body by 
which it is enabled to move itself or other 
bodies. The strength of animals is the 
muscular force or energy which they are 
capable of exerting; as, not to have s th 
enough to lift the arm or to walk. In order 
to compare the effects produced by differ- 
ent animals, or the same animal under dif- 
erent circumstances, it is usual to estimate 
the force required to raise or transport 1 lb. 
through 1 foot of space in 1 minute of time, 
which force is called the dynamic unit. 
Hence, if an animal, as a horse, for ex- 
ample, is capable of raising 33,000 Ibs. 1 
foot high in a minute, he must exert a 
force 33,000 times greater than that required 
to raise 1 lb. through the same space in the 
same time. Of the different modes of esti- 
mating human strength the most practically 
useful is the observation of the average 
effect produced daily by a labourer who 
continues his exertions for a number of suc- 
cessive days, as in transporting materials in 
a wheel-barrow, carrying or dragging a load, 
working a pump, turning a winch, rowing a 
boat, &c.—2 The quality of bodies by which 
they sustain the application of force with- 
out breaking or yielding; solidity or tough- 
ness; as, the strength of a bone, the strength 
of a beam; the strength of a wall: the strength 
of arope. The conditions which determine 
the strength of solid bodies, and their power 
to resist forces tending to produce fracture, 
are found by experiment. A force acting 
on solid bodies may tend to separate its 
parts in different ways. Thus a body may 
be torn asunder by a stretching or tensile 
force or direct pull applied in the direction 
of its fibres, as in the case of ropes, &c.; or 
it may be broken across by a transverse 
strain, crushed by a pressure exerted in the 
direction of its length, twisted, shorn across, 
&c.—3. Power or ur of any kind; ability 
to do or bear; capacity for exertion, whether 
physical, intellectual, or moral; as, strength 
of mind, memory, or judgment; strength of 
evidence, argument or persuasion ; strength 
of feeling, affection, and the like. 

This act 
Shall bruise the head of Satan, crush his strength. 
ost. 
Aristotle s large views, acuteness and penetration 
of thought, and strengtt of judgment, few have 
equalled. Locke. 
4 Power of resisting attacks; as, the strength 
of a castle or fort. 
Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a sieve to scorn. Shak. 
5. One who or that which is regarded as 
embodying force, strength, or firmness; 
that on which confidence or reliance is 
placed; support; security. ‘My only strength 
aud stay.’ dfiltan. 
God is our refuge and strength. Ps. xivi. 1. 


6. Force or power in expressing meaning by 
words: vigour of style; nervous diction; as. 
a writer of great strength. The strength 
consists in the full and forcible exhibition 
of ideas, by which a sensible or deep im- 
pression is made on the mind of a hearer or 
reader. 
And praise the easy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham’'s strength and Waller’s sweetness 
join. Pope. 
7. Vividness; intensity: brightness; clearness; 
brilliance; as, strength of colour or light. 
His countenance was as the sun shineth in his 
strength, Rev. a 16. 
8. Intensity or degree of the distinguishing or 
essential element or constituent; the quality 
of producing sensible effects on other bodies; 
potency: said of liquors and the like; as, the 
strength of wine or spirits; the strength of 
a potion or a poison: the strength of an acid. 
9. That quality which tends to secure results; 
the effective power in an institution or what 
is established: legal or moral force; the 
quality of binding, influencing, or constrain- 
ing; as, the strength of social or legal ob- 
ligations; the strenyth of law; the strength 
of public opinion or custom.—10. Force as 


measured or stated in figures; amount or 
numbers of any body, as of an army, fleet, 
or the like ‘Of what strength are they 
a-foot?’ Shak. ‘To descry the strength of 
the enemy.’ Shak.—11. Force proceeding 
from motion and proportioned to it; vehe- 
mence, impetuosity; as, the strength of a 
current of air or water.—12.+ Fortification; 
fortress; stronghold. ‘Fenced in by certain 
strengths.” B. Jonson. 

This inaccessible high stres:gth, the seat 

Of Deity supreme, us dispossessed, 

He trusted to have seized. Afilton. 
18. In the fine arts, boldness of conception 
or treatment. ‘Caracci'’s strength, Co - 
gio’s softer line.’ Pope.—On or upon 
strength of, in reliance upon the value of; 
on the faith of; as, to do something on the 
strength of another's promise. ‘The allies, 
after a successful summer, are too apt, "pon 
the strength of it, to neglect preparation for 
the ensuing campaign.’ Addison. —SYnN. 
Force, power, robustness, toughness, stout- 
ness, brawniness, lustiness, firmness, so- 
lidity, puissance, efficiency, energy, vehe- 


mence. 
Strength t (strength), v.¢. To strengthen. 
Daniel. 


Strengthen (strength’en), vt To make 
strong or stronger ; (a) to add strength to, 
either physical, legal, or moral; to confirm; 
to establish; as, to strengthen a limb; to 
strengthen an obligation; to strengthen qu- 
thority. (6) Toanimate; to encourage; to fix 
in resolution. 

Charge Joshua, and encourage him, and strengthen 
hin. Deut. iii 28. 
(ce) To make greater; to add intensity to. 
‘To strengthen that impatience.’ Shak. (d) 
To cause to increase in power or security. 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest, . . . 

With powerful policy strengthen themselves. Shak. 
Syn. To invigorate, confirm, establish, for- 
tify, animate, encourage, intensify, heighten. 

Strengthen (strength’en), vi. To grow 
strong or stronger. 

The young disease that must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his 
strength. Pope. 

Strengthener (strength’en-ér), n. One wh 
or that which strengthens; one who or that 
which increases strength, physical or moral; 
specifically, in med. something which, taken 
into the system, increases vital energy and 
strength of action. 

Strengthful (strength’fyl),a. Abounding 
in strength; strong. Marston. 

8 688 (strength’tyl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being strengthful or 
strong; Mone (at strength. \ ti 
trengthless (strength’les), a. Wan 
strength, in any sense of the word; destitute 
of power, potency, efficacy, &c. ‘Two strength- 
leas doves.’ Shak. ‘Liquor . . . strengthless 
orinsipid.’ Boyle. 

Strengthner (strength’n-ér), n. Same as 
Strengthener. 

Strengthy! (strength’i),a. Having strength; 
strong. 

Strenuity t (stre-nii’i-ti),n. Sameas Strenu- 
ousness. 

Strenuous (stren’t-us), a. (L. strenuus, vig- 
orous, strenuous; allied toGr. strénés, strong, 
hard, and perhaps to E. strong.) 1. rly 
pressing or urgent; zealous; ardent; bold; 
earnest; valiant; intrepid; as, a strenuous 
advocate for national rights; a strenuous 
opposer of African slavery; a strenuous de- 
fender of his country. ‘A map who was a 
strenuous royalist till after the battle of 
Naseby.” Macaulay. — 

This convention met with strenuous opposition in 
France. ‘arn. 
2. Necessitating vigour or energy; accom- 
panied by labour or exertion. 

Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondage more than liberty; 
Bondage with ease than strensous liberty. Afitten, 

Strenuously (stren’ii-us-li), adv. In astren- 
uous manner; with eager and pressing zeal; 
ardently; boldly; vigorously; actively. 

Strenuousness (stren’d-us-nes),n. The 
state or quality of being strenuous; eager- 
ness; earnestness; active zeal; ardour in 
pursnit of an object or in opposition to a 
measure. 


Strepe,tv.t. Tostrip. Chaucer. 


Strepent (strep’ent), a. [L. strepens, stre- 
ntis, ppr. of strepo,to make anoise.) Noisy; 
oud. ‘The strepent horn.’ Shenstone. 
{Rare. } 
Streperous (strep’ér-us),a. [L strepo. | 
Loud: boisterous. ‘A streperous eruption.’ 
Sir T. Browne. (Rare.] 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j.job; h. Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; 9H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


wh, whig; 


STREPHON 
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STRIA 





fexegan (stré‘fon), n The name of a shep- 

herd in Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia in love 
with a shepherdess named Chloe. Hence, 
sometimes applied as a generic epithet to a 
sentimental or languishing lover. 
their attention away while Strephon and 

a Sarin eee ah par " re W. 
trepi strep-i- , noisy.) In 
witiic, & term Senntine that the part to 
which it is prefixed is to be performed in an 
impetuous and boisterous style, 

) care (strep'si-sér),n. A member of 
strepsic a pl 
‘PDSlCeres (strep-si-s ,n pt. (Gr. 
strep, atrepad, to twist, and aed, a horn. } 
A subdivision of the Bovidmw or hollow- 
horned ruminants, characterized by horns 
enerally subangular, with a more or less 
tinct ridge or keel on the front angle, and 
twisting in a direction contrary to those of 
the sheep. The genus Strepsiceros is the 
type. The especies are Asiatic and African. 
: Pog (strep-sis’é-ros),n. (See above. } 
A genus of hollow-horned ruminants, the 
type of the subdivision Strepsiceres (which 
see). The S. koodoo or koodoo is the best- 
known species. See Koopoo. 

Strepsipter (strep-sip'tér), n, An insect of 
the order Strepsiptera. 

Strepsiptera (strep-sip'tér-a), n. pl. [Gr. 
strephs, strepeo, to twist, and pteron, a wing.) 
Asmall order of parasitic insecta, erpve 1. 6 
front pair of gs in the form of twisted 
filaments, the posterior pair fan-shaped, 





Strepsiptera.—a, So/eer Dali, 4, Do, magnified. 
¢, Pseudelytra. a, Double anita 


whence the name Ahipiptera also given to 
the order. The females are apterous, and 
never leave the abdomen of the wasp or bee 


to which they are attached. Naturalista now | 


very generally re the Strepsiptera ns an 
anomalous and degraded group of purasitic 


Strepsipteran trep-sip’tér Sa 
a a (strep-sip'tér-an), i. me 


us (strep-aip'tér-ws), a, 

belonging to the Strepaiptera. 
psirhina (strep-si-ri'na), m. pl. (Gr. 
strephé, streped, to twist, and rhis, rhinos, 
the nose.) A section of Quadrumana in 
Owen's system, characterized by the nostrils 
being curved or twisted, whilst the second 
digit of the hind limb hasaclaw. This sec- 
tion is often called Prosimim, and it includes 
several families, of which the aye-ayea, loria, 
and true lemurs are the most important. It 
ia chiefly referrible to Ma | as its 
geograp ical centre, but it spreads west- 
w nto Africa and eastwards into the 
Indian Archipelago, In many works the 
Galeopithecns is also placed in this section. 
Streptospondylus (strep-té-spon'dil-us), 1. 
(Gr, streptos, turned back or reversed, anid 
aspondyloa, vertebra.) A fossil crocodilian 
reptile the vertebra of which have a ball-ani- 
socket articulation in a position the reverse 
of the ordinary type, whence the name. It 
oe tpt Wealden of Sussex and the Isle 


Stress (stres), n. [O.Fr. catrecer, estrecier, 
Mod.Fr, étrecir, to straiten, to narrow, from 
a hypothetical L.L. form strictiare, from L. 
africtus, pp_of etringo,strictum, to draw tight, 
to compress. Distress is from the same verb, 
with prefix dis. ions also STRAIN.) In the 
acnee of distress it is simply an abbrey. of 


that word.) 1, Constraining, urging, or im- | 


pelling force; constraining power or influ- 
ence; pressure; urgency, violence. ‘By 
stress of weather driven.” Dryden. 
Shall they, wbo by the areas of grinding tail 
Wrest from the onwilling carth Fi pay 
Perish for crime? Shelley. 


2. Effort or exertion made; atrain. 


Though the faculties of the mind are improved by 
exercree, yet they must pot be put to a sfress beyn 
their strength. Lecke. 


& Weight, importance, or influence, im- 
puted or secribed; important part. ‘This, 
on which the great streas of the business 
depends.” Locke. 





Fate, far. fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


‘Turn | 


Of or | 





pine, pin; 


Consider how great a ofrers he laid this dut 
» + «= eed > . eeded it. wet 


how carnestly he recom 


Atterbury. | 
4. Tn mech. force exerted in any direction or 


manner between contiguous bodies or parts 
of bodies, and taking specific names accord- 


ing to ite direction or mode of action; as, (a) 
tensile i 


stress, tending to draw or pull 
parts of a SOR SENT 5 (b) compressive 
stress, tending to crush a body; (ec) trans- 
verse or lateral stress, tending to a it 
and break it across, the force being applied 
laterally, and acting with leverage; (d) tor- 
sional stress, tending to twist it asunder, the 
force gion Migs leverage; and (¢) shearing 
etrees, tending to cut it through.—5. Ac- 
cent; amchasts ; as, the stress on a particu- 
lar syllable or word. —6.{ Distress. 
herself of his heavy stress." Spenaer,—7. In 
Scots law, (a) the act of distraining; dia- 


(5) An ancient mode of ng up 
indictments for circuit courts. 
Stress (stres), v.t 1. To press; to #; to | 
distress; to put to difficulties, ‘If the 
te be so stressed that he cannot | 


i t those that are poe and peaceable." 
aterhouse, (Rare. )]—2. To subject to stress 
or force. ‘Those portions of ice which are 
most stressed." Prof Everett. 
Btretch(strech),v.¢ (0. EF. streeche,a softened 
form of old streke, Sc. or Northern E. atreek, 
streik, A. Sax. atrecoan, D. astrekken, G. 
strecken, Dan. strakke, to draw straight, to 
stretch. Straight isa derivative, and strake, 
streak, strike, stroke, etring, strong are more 
or less closely connected, as is stringo, 
to draw tight] 1. To draw out; to extend 
in length; as, to streteh a cord or rope be- 
tween two points; often to draw tight; to 
make tense,—2. To extend in any direction; 
to spread; to expand; as, to stretch cloth ; 
to efretch the wings; to stretch one’s self. 
What more likely to rfrrtré forth the heavens, anc 
lay the foundations of the earth, than infinite power? 
ake. Filfofion, 
&. To reach ont; to put forth; to hold out. 
Stretch thine hand unto the poor, Ecclus. wil. gz. 


4. To strain by the exercise of force; to ap- | 


ly stress or effort to; to extend or distend 
orcibly. 
coat almoat to bursting.' Shak. 
thy cheat." Shak. 

The ox hath sfrefeted his yoke in vain, Saas. 
6. To ex: te; to extend too far; as, to 
stretch the truth; to «fretch one's credit. 

They take up, one day, the most violent and 
stretched prerogative. Sure. 
—To stretch a point, Same as To atrein a 
point. (See under STRAIN, of.) Ser W. 


‘ Stretch 


soott, 
Stretch (strech), vi 1. To extend; to reach; 


to be continuous over a distance; to be 
drawn out in length or in breadth, or loth; 
to spread; as, a line that stretches between 
two points; a lake stretches over a hundred 
miles. —2 To be extended or to bear ex- 
tension without breaking, os elastic sub- 
stances; to attain greater length. 

The inner membrane. , . because it would stretch 


and yield, remained unbroken. Bavir. 
$. To sally beyond the truth; to ex te: 
as, a man who is apt to alrefcA has Jess 


credit than others. [Collo, ] 

What an allay do we find to the credit of the most 
probalde event, that is reported by one who uses to 
rfrerchl De, A Mere. 
4. Newt. to 6ni) under a great spread of can- 
vas. In this it differs from stand, which 
implies no press of sail; as, we were stand- 
ing to the cast when we saw a ship atrete/- 
ing to the southward.—5. To make violent 
efforts in running.—T'o étretch owt, to give 
a long pull in rowing. Dickens. —Stretch 
out! an order to a boat's crew to pull strong. 

Stretch (strech), n 1. The act of stretch- 
ing or the state of being stretched; reach; 
effort; strugyle; strain. ‘A great and sud- 
den stretch or contortion.” May Often in 
the phrase on or wpon the atre 

Those put lawful authority afew phe ofrvick to the 
abuse of power, under colour of preroyative. 

Sir A. DL Estrivage, 

T had to watch signals all the way, one every two 
miles, 60 that me and my stoker were om be sfretcA 
all the time, doing two things at once—attending to 
the engine and looking out. Dichens, 
Similarly at or on a atrefch, at one effort: 
atone time. *Could not entertain the child 
long on a@ stretch.” Lord Lytton. —2 The 
extent to which anything may be stretched; 
hence, the utmost extent or reach of mean- 
ing, power, or the like, ‘The utmost stretch 
that nature can.” Granville. 

At all their sfrefct her little wings be tno > 


note, not, mive;  tfibe, tub, byll; 


‘Sad | 


*(Groans) did stretch his lenthern — 


| the | ager movements. 


Quotations in their otmost rfreteA can signify no 
more than thar Luther lay weder severe aywnies of 
tmilnd, Aiferiiry, 
3%. A continued surface; an extended por- 
tion; as, a greut stretch of grassy lnnil: « 
efretch of mountainous country.—4, 4 ewf. 
the reach or extent of progress on one tuck; 
a tack,—5. Course; direction: as, the afretch 
of seams of coal. 

Stretcher (strech’ér), n. 1. One who or that 
which stretches or expands, specifically, (a) 
an instrument for expanding gloves (4) Au 
expanding last for distending boots ur alive. 
(c) A frame for expanding acanvas for paint- 

ng. (d) One of the rods in an umbrella 
attached at one end to one of the ribs, and 
at the other to the tube sliding upon the 
handle, —2 In » ary, a brick or stone 
laid horizontally with ita ieagah im the «li- 
rection of the face of the It is thus 
distinguished from a header, which is laid 

hwise across the thickness of the wall, 
#0 that its emall head or end is seen in the 
external face of the wall —8 In carp. u 
tie-timber in a frame.—4 Newt. a narrow 
piece of plank placed across a boat for the 
rowers to set their feet agninat; also, a 
cross piece placed between a boat's sides 
to keep them apart when hoisted up and 
griped.—6. A flat board on which corpses 
are stretched or laid out previously to cof- 
fining. —é6, A litter or frame for carrying sick, 
wounded, or dead persona; . & woolen 
frameon which violent pareons are strapped 
in order to transport them from one place 
to another. 


The senseless borly was lifted and carried inte the 


nearest chemists shop, ond thence mie on « 
Stretcher to the hospital, Afrs. Riddell. 
7. Astatement which overstretches the truth; 
alie. [Collog.) 
5 hing-course (strech'ing-kérs), ». In 
, a course of stretchers. 

-m (etrech‘ing-ma-shén), 
n, A machine in which cotton goods and 
other textile fabrics are stretched, by which 
means all their warp and woof yarns are 
laid in truly parallel directions. 

See 


Stretching-plece (strech'ing-pés), n. 
Stretta (stret’ti), mn [(It.) In weie. a coda 


STRUT. 
or final passage taken in quicker tine than 


Nenad 


atta cetsee 10) n. [It from L. afrie- 
tus, narrow, strait, from s#fringo, to ilraw 
tight.) In music, the special passage in a 
figure in which the whole of the sash or as 
THAny as ible, take up the subject at as 
short an interval of time as possible. 

Stretto (etret’td), a. In wusic, a term which 
signifies that the movement to which it is 
prefixed is to be performed in a quick, eon- 
cise manner: opposed to largo. 

Strew beg or stré), ef pret. sfrewed; pp. 
wtrewed or strewn; ppr. strewing, [A Sax. 
strednoian, atredwian, strewian, to strew, tu 
acatter; Goth. s#traujan, D. atromijen, . 
etreuen, Icel. sird, Dan. & Sw. afro; sane 
root as a#fraw, star, and also as L. aleriiu, 
efratum (whence E. stratum), Gr. atranqani, 
Bkr. wtrt. to spread out, to strew. This verb 
is aleo written #frow or afraw, but the last 
form is obsolete) 1. To scatter; te spread 
by scattering: always applied to dry stb- 
stances separable into parts or particles; 
as, to afrew seed in beds; to strew sand on 
or over a floor; to sfrew flowers over a 
grave. —2. To cover by scattering or being 
scattered over, ‘The snow which does the 
top of Pindus strew." Spenser, '‘ Every stone 
that efrews the nnd” Dickens —3. Tu 
scatter, cast, or throw loosely apart. ‘ And 
gtrew'd his mangled limbs about the fleld." 

en —4. To spread abroad: to give cur- 


rency to. ‘I have strew'd it in the common 
ear.” Shak. ‘She may strew dangervos cou- 
ectures,” Shak. 


(stra‘ing or stré‘ing), n 1 The 
act of scattering or spreading over.—2 Any- 
thing strewed or fit to be strewed. 

The marta that have on them the cold dew o the 


E 

Are sirewings btt'st for graves. SA. 

Strewment} (stri'ment), m Anything seat- 
tered in decoration, E 

Stria (pert n. pl Strise (strié). [L.} 1A 
technical term for aslight superficial furrow 
ora fine thread-like line or streak seen oi the 
surface of a shell, mineral, plant, or other 
object, longitudinal, transverse, or oblique. 
2 In arch, a fillet between the channels or 
flutes of columns, pilasters, nud the like — 
2 In med. a large purple epot, like the mark 
produced by the stroke of a whip, appearing 
under the skin in certain malignant fevers, 


oll, pound; §, Sc. fey. 





li, Sc. abune; 


STRIATE 





Btriate, Striated (stri’it. stri‘at-ed), a. [L. 
rtriatus, pp. of Mrio, to streak, from stria, 
a streak. | 1. Marked with stris:: marked 
or scored with superficial or very slender 
linea: marked with fine parallel lines,—2. In 
the fine arta, disposed in ornamental lines, 


el or wavy. —3. Having a thread-like 


— Striated in anat the 
muscular fibre that ministers to the animal 
functiona See NON-STRIATED. 

Striate (stri‘at), ut pret. & pp. striated; 

r. striating, To mark with strim. ‘ Stri- 
afed longitudinally.” Owen 

Striation (stri-a'shon),n. The state of being 
striated, or marked with fine parallel lines. 
Specifically, (2) in anal. and pAyriol the 
grooved earance of cell walls caused b 
the d tion of lamellw or layers of dif- 
ferent refractive powers on the inner side 
of the cell membrane. (6) In geol. the 
grooving or channelling of rock surface ly 
masses of ice having stones frozen into their 
under surfaces passing over them, 

Striature (stri 
strim; striation. 

a ame (strik), nm. (I. sfriz, a screech-owl. } 

ird of lomen. Spenser. 

Stricken (etrik'n 
used as an adjective. L Struck; smitten; as, 
the stricken decr. See STRIKE. 


orm.  Aay. 


bea 

® Advanced; worn; far gone. 

Abraham and Sarah were old and well ffeirdese oa 
age. Gen, evil, tr. 
4 Whole; entire: sald of an hour as marked | 
bri ae striking of the clock. 


Sauk unnecessary tattle 


Strickle (strik’l), n. [From strike] 1A 
strike; an instrument to Strike erain to a 
level with the measure.—2 An instrument 
for whet seythea —3 An instrument 


used in moulding pipes. 
mg , Strik’les), ni. 
“al 


Strickler, Strickless (« 

A strickle or strike. [ 

anaes (strikt), a. [L. strictus, pp. of stringo, 
todraw tight, compress; whence also strain, 
atress.) 1.¢ Strained; drawn close; ht. 
*To atrain her in a atrict embrace.’ bry 
den, * With most sfrict ligature.’ Arbwth- 
not.—2} Tense; not relaxed; aa, a strict or 


lax fibre. -—3. Exact: accurate; careful; 
rigorously nice. ‘He observed strict allence.’ 
Macaulay, 


And fall into deception unaware, 
Not keeping sfricte? watch. Afton, 


4. Regulated hy exact rules; observing exact 
rules; rigorous; severe; as, to be strict in 
observing the Sabbath. ‘Fate inextricable 
or strict necessity.” Millon, 

Wa stra hand be bept over children from the be 
ginning, they will in that age be tractable. Lochs. 
5. Positive; definite as to terms: atringent; 
as, 8 atrict injunction to do something. — 
i. Rigidly interpreted; confined; limited; 


not with latitude; as, to onderatand words | 


in o «trict sense,— Strict settlement, in law, 
a settlement by which land issettled to the 
parent for life, and after his death to his 
first and other sons in tail, trustees being 
interposed to preserve the contingent rv- 
mainders.—SYN. Exact, accurate, nice, close, 
rigorous, severe, atringent. 
Strictly nA ental ve. In a strict man- 
ner; aa a) exactly; with nice or rigorous 
accuracy. ‘Not only water, strictly so called, 
—< 27 yon erreet pe a qT’ 
uri ) Positively; definitely, ‘Charge 
him erietly not to proceed." Dryden. (c) 
rorously; severely; without remission or 


julgence. 
Examine thyself sfricély, whether thou didst not 
best at first, Sacom, 
Strictness (strikt'nes), n. The state or 


quality of being strict; as, (a) exactness 
in the observance of rules, laws, rites, and 
the like; rigorous accuracy; nice regularity 
or precision, 

Agen: ear She much or distrust too fitte, to 
mich that pretended singular piety and magnon 
Jfrectyeir, Gamair 
(b) Rigour; severity; atringeticy. 

These commiswoners proceeded with such sfrif- 
gerr and severity as 
mercy. 

apesouaxe (strik’tir), mn. (Fr.; L. strictura, 
, atrictum, to draw tight. See 

it pay it Strictness. ‘A man of —_ 

fure and firm abstinence.” Shak.—2}+ A 


stroke; a glance; a gene Sir M. Hale.— 
3. A touch of sharp criticism; critical re- 
eb, chain: th, Sc. loch; g, go; 4, job; 


Vou IV. 


ait-dr), m Disposition of 


pp. of strike: generally | 


When U first cow her | was presently sfrinten (with 
Ser FP. Sidney. 


rsevered for a sfricten hour in soch a tor: | 
Str ih, Sew, | 


much obscure the king's ; 
Bacon, 
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mark; censure; as, , to pass strictures on one’s 
conduct. 
Thus ne 1 4 aeeg eens your letter, and given 


pay Os en nh ig b 
on all land ew every passag amano. 


“it in med. a morbid Sonteentieis of some 
mucous canal or duct of the body, as the 

meophagus, intestines, urethra, vagina, dc. 
Strictured (strik’tird), a. Affected with 
stricture; os, a strictured duct. 

Btride (strid), v.i. eek. atrode; pp. stridden ; 
ppr. striding. [A. Sax. stridan, pret. strdd, 
pp. striden, to stride, to walk, bestridan, 
to bestride; L.G, striden; comp. Dan. strifte, 
to straddle; also G. streiten, to contend, 
1. To walk with long steps. ‘Hell tremblec 
as he strode." Milton. 

Mars in the middle of the is ay Seas 

Is grav'd, and rfruder along the fel. Dryden. 
2 To stand with the feet far opart; to 
straddle. 


Stride (strid), v4 1. To pass over at a step; | 


na, to stride a ditch.—2. To sit astride on; 
to bestride; to ride upon. ‘ Striding the 
blast.” Shak. 


I mean to #frige your steed, Shad, 


Stride (strid), n. [From the verb.] 1. A 
step, especially one that is long. measured, 
or pompous; a wide stretch of the legs, 

Her wolce theatrically loud, 

And masculine her sfriar. Swat. 
2 The space measured by the legs far apart; 
the ground covered by a long step; hence, a 
short distance. 


Fletwiat them both was but a littl sted, 
That did the house of richesse from hell south i = 


Gerident (strident),a@. [L. stridens, oridan- 
i at of a of stridev, to creak | Creaking ; 


Brava! nary) old Steyne’s ideas voice was 
heard roaring over all the rest. hackeray, 

Stridor (stri‘dor),n, (L See STRIDENT.] A 

harsh creaking noise or a crack. — Strider 
dentium (Lj, grinding of the teeth; a com- 
mon symptom during sleep in children 
affected with worms or other intestinal irri- 
tation. Itoceurs also in fevers as asymptom 
of irritation of the brain. 

Stridulate (strid’i-lit), oi [See Strmpv- 
Lous.) To make a ema, harsh, creaking 
noise, a3 some insec 

Stridulation (strid. Dla ‘shon), n. The act 
of making a small, barah, creaking sina 
specifically, the power possessed i 

rolucing a ahri nretine 


male insects of 
noise by friction between a serrated part of 
the yand ahard part, with the view of 


attracting the females. 

Stridulator (strid’i-la-tor),n. That which 
Poth or makes a harsh creaking noise. 

TriPin 

Stridulatory (stridi-la-to-ri),a. Harsh and 
creaking; stridulous Darwin. 

Stridulous (strid'i-lus), a. [L. stridulus, 
ee ee eee ee eee 
A 8m sound OF & ving 
a thin equeaky sound, 


A thin thread of water trickling throngh a leaden | 


tube a sfrivalous and plaintive | cee 


pared with the full volume of sound corresponding 
De Qatleacry. 


to the full volume of water, 

Strife (strif),n ([0.E. stry/, strii, strife, 
trouble, apparently the direct descendant 
of A. Sax. strith, atrife, contest, Icel. 
affliction, calamity, war, strife, the th being 
changed to / by the influence of strive, O. Fr. 
estriver, to strive, esfrif, strife, which itself, 
however, is probably from the Icelandic or 


Norse, Bee STRIVE, and also Stirr for 


similar interchange of sounds.) 1.4 The act 


of striving or doing one’s best; earnest at-— 


tempt or endeavour. * With strife to please 
a Shak. 
ority; contest of emulation, either by 
Hectual or physical efforta; emulation. 


“Weep with equal strife who should weep | 


most.” Shak. 
Th oul ded, tok 
Who Lr tnceid bouk the Sard life, Congres. 
8. Contention in anger or enmity; discord ; 
contest; combat; quarrel or war, 
Twenty of them fought in this black strife. 
These vows ies eed, raised a sfrijr tae gpe 
Betwixt the god of war ancl queen of love. Dever. 
position; contrariety; contrast. Shak, 
t which us es against ; occa- 


UR of contest. 
BStrifeful atrittyly a a. Full of atrife; con- 
The ape was sfrifefie!, and ambitious, Sfrnwser. 


tentious; discordant. 
Striga (stri’ L Btri tri'jé l 
aren — ae betty 


h, Fr. ton; g, sing; YH, then; th, thin; 


way of te- | 


—2 Exertion or contention for | 


STRIKE 


tuting a species of pubescence in plants, — 
2. In a eda) ig et a rene 
Strigidm (5 e), Hh. r ow 
an owl, and e¢idos, likeness.] A [ 
nocturnal birds of prey, comprehending une 
owls. 
5 te jg ae [L. etrigilis, a 
Re (ee Ir sk 5 eh 
scrape.) An instrument of metal, ivory, or 
horn, taed by the ancients for scraping the 
skin at the bath. 


Btrigilose atrij’il-ds), a, [Dim. of strigose. 
| In bot, set Oath Ut slendes bristles, } 
| Strigmentt (strig’ment), nm. [Loa 


tum, from stringo, to draw tight, to graze. | 
Scraping ; that which is scraped off. ‘The 
strigments and sudoriferous adhesions from 
men's hands.’ Sir 7. Browne. 

Strigocephalus (stri- Ce peabetigy’ nm. [Gr 
striz, atrigos, an owl, and ke 
A genus of fossil brachiop 
vouian strata of Plymouth . the Eifel, d&e. 

Btrigops (stri'gops), m. [Gr, strix, 

ipa, the eye, countenance.] A 

curious genus of birds of the purrot family, 

so called from its having some resemblance 

tosnowL Onespecies(S. of a. green ad yom 

the kakapo, is known, of a 

mottled hue. It isanative of New 

Ri nag Ns 


vig atte: Msp: srigoua pri bey oe Pr 
on sat 


stiff lanceolate wie 
Strike (strik). vo. pret struck; pp «truck, 
stricken (but the latter is now commonly an 
pom debs ppr. striting. Strook, an old past 
participle, is wholly obsolete, as also strucken 
in Eng h, though in common use in Scot- 
land. [The literal meaning is to draw a 
stroke or streak upon; A. Sax. strica, a stroke 
or line, a prick; strican, to go rapidly in a 
straight course; dstrican, to strike, to emite; 
D. stri , to sweep, to rub, to spread over, 
tos e; G.atreichen, Icel. strykja, to stroke, 
to flog. See also STRETCH, STRIP.) 1. To 
touch or hit with some force, either with 
the hand or an instrument; to smite; to 
a blow to, as with the hand, a stick, a whi 
a ball, or an arrow; As, an arrow struck e 
shield; a ball strikes a ship between a 
and water. Often with down, of. up 
See phrases below. Similarly lies a 
erson dead, to kill him with a blow or 


lows. 
The servants did strife him with the pane se ee 
hands. iv, 65. 


He at Philippi eo 
His srord e’en like a dancer, while 1] sfrack 
The lean and wri Cassius, Shak. 
2. To give, deal, or inflict: with blow or 
word as object. ‘Him that struck 
more blows for Rome.” Shak, 
Who would be free, themselves nrust sfrebe the Mew. 


3. To dash; to knock; to throw with a 
motion: with the instrument as obj 
to strike one's foot against a stone. 
his Aand upon his breast." Shak. 
Ftp, tee take of the rye wages act pear 

4. To produce by a blow or blows; as, to 

strike fire; to strive a light.—5. To stamp 

with a stroke; to impress; hence, to mint; to 
coin; as, to strike coin at the mint; to strike 
ee the for not rimécay ell 

ene given a§ the reason for n oo ore 

6. To light upon; to hit. 
at adlich friend . h aod 

nna acne 

. To prostrate; to blast; ‘o pak ae aa 

superhuman power or the influence of 
nets; as, to be moon-sfruck. 

The red pestilence sfrity all trades in Rome. SAas. 
If 1 do wake, some planet ride me down, 
That | may slumber in eternal sleep. Saad, 

8. To make to disappear; to erase; to efface; 

to blot: with ont, away, &.; as, to strike 

out an item in an account. 
That thow didst love her, nfreber Some scores omery 
From the great compt. Siuad, 

0. To thrust in; to cause to enter or pene- 

trate; as, a tree strikes its root deep.— 10. To 

punish; to afflict: as smite ia also used. 
To punish the is atribe 

for ps on PEN Oh Ee er Prov. “ 

11. To cause to sound; to notify by sound ; 

as, the clock strikes twelve; hence, to begin 

to beat, as a drum; to begin bo ng or play. 
as a song or tune: often withup ‘ 

up the drums." Shak, ‘Strike a tree march 

to Troy.’ Si 

That heaven and caith may stride thels soumda te 


gether 
Applauding our approach, Shas. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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12. To impress strongly; to affect senaihly 
with strong emotion; os, to strike the mind 
with surprise: to «trike with wonder, alarm, 
dread, or borror; the spectacle struck him 
greatly. 
lam riicd with sorroe, Sas, 
Nice werks of art ofeite and gurprise wi most on 
the first view, A tier bury, 
18. To produce by a sudden action; to effect 
at once. 
it cannot be thie weak and writhled shrimp 
Should sirdée euch terror fo his enemies. SAgb, 
Waving wide her myrtle wand, 


She rfeiber a universal peace through sea and land. | 


Af uitors, 

14. To affect In some particular manner by 
a sudden impression or impulae; as, the 
plan proposed strikes me favourably; to 
strike one Wlind: to atrike one dumb.— 15. To 
make and ratify; as, to strike a bargain. ‘To 
strike perpetual leagues.’ FAilips, (Comp, 
L. foedus ferire, to strike a treaty; also the 
phrase fo strike hands, below.]—16. To level, 
asa measure of grain, salt, or the like, by 
scraping off with a atraight instrument what 
is above the level of the top.—17. To lower, 
aa the yards of a vessel; to let down, as a 
sail or flag, in token of submission or stur- 
render; to take or bring down, a5 a tent. 
Bee oleo phrases below. 

Now Margaret 

Must ofeote her sail, and learn awhile to serve 

hen kings command, Sra, 
18.¢ To take forcibly or fraudulently; as, 
to strike money, Goodrich.—19. To lade 
into a cooler, as the cane-juice in sugar- 
making. —20.4 To stroke; to pass lightly, 
as with the hand. ‘Strike hia hand over 

the place, and recover the leper.” 2 Ki, v. 
LL, — Well struek or stricken in years, of 
an advanced age. "His noble queen, well 
struck in years, Shak, —To strike a balance, 
in book-keeping, to bring out the amount 
due on one or other of the sides of a debtor 
and creditor account; hence, in general, to 
“idee on Which side the preponderance 

4, 

The decision in its favour is formed by feito a 
éafance of good anil evil, in which the pevecraees 
are found upon the whole to preponderate against 
election and for inheritance. Braovwg Ace. 
—To strike a@ centre or centering, In arch, 
soo CENTERING.—To afrike down, to pros- 
trate by a blow or blows; to fell —T'o strike 
hands with, (a) to shake hands with. (6) To 
make a compact or agreement with; to agree 
with. —T'o strize a jury, in law, to constitute 
a special jury ordered by a court, by each 
party striking outa certain number of names 

rom a prepared list of jurors, so as to re- 
duce it to the number of persons required 
by law,— Strike me luck, etrike me lucy an 
expression used by the lower orders when 
making «a bargain, derived from the old cus- 
tom of striking hands together as a ratifica- 
ton of the bargain, when the buyer left in 
the hand of the seller an earnest penny. 

Come, stride me duck with earnest, and draw the 

tings. Beau. & Fi. 

But, if that’s all you stand upon: 

Here, struhe me luc, It shall be done. Axdibras. 
—To strike of, (*) to erase from an account; 
to deduct; as, to strive of the interest of a 
debt. (6) To impress; to peaks as, to strike 
of a thousand copies of a k. (c) To sepa- 
rate by a blow or any sudden action; as, to 
strike off a man’s head with a scimitar; to 
strike vd what is superfluous or corrupt. — 
To strike oil, to find petroleum when boring 
for it; hence, to make a lucky hit, especially 
financially.—7o strike out,(a) to produce by 
collision; to force out; as, to strike out 
sparks with steel. 

My pride struck ont new sparkles of ner own, 


(b) To blot out; to efface; to erase. 
To methodize is as necessary as to strthe ont. 


Pope. 

(c) To plan or excogitate by a quick effort: 
to devise; to invent; to contrive; as, to 
strike out a new plan of finance.—T7o strike 
satl, to lower or take in sail; hence, to cease 
to make pro ; to stop.—To strike sound- 
ings (naut.), to ascertain the depth of water 
th the hand-lead, &c.—To strike a tent, 
to loosen the cords and pegs of a tent for 
the purpose of removing it.—To strike up, 

(a) to drive up witha blow. (5) To begin 
play or sing; as, to strike up a merry air. — 
o strike work, to cease work, especially till 
some dispute between employers and em- 

loyed is settled. See verb intransitive. 
strike (strik), v& 1. Tomake a quick blow 
or thrust. ‘ Willing to wound and yet afraid 


esis y 4 the k 
t pleas'd the 
6 ribet Se upon bus aaacanteccon: 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


Shak. 


mé, met, hér; 


Ne... cla eee ee 


pine, pin; 
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2 To use one's weapons; to be active in | Striker 


fight or on any occasion of employing force; 
to fight; aa, to afrike for one's country. 
‘God's arm strike with us." Shak.—3. To 
hit: to collide; to dash: to clash; as, a ham- 
mer strikes against the bell of a clock — 
4. To sound by percussion, with blows, or 
as with blows; to be strock; as, the clock 
strikes. 

A deep sound sfruées like arising knell. Ayreon. 
6. To hit; to touch; to glance; to graze; to 
act on by appulse, 

Hinder light from siriéing on it, and its colou 
vanish, Lace, 


6. To ron or dash upon the shore, a rock, or 
bank; to be stranded: as, the ship afruck at 
twelve, and remained fast.—7. To paas with 
a quick or strong effect; to dart; to one, 
trate. ‘Till a dart strike through his liver." 
Prov. vii. 2. 

Now aod then a beam of wit or paswon striker 
through the obscurity of the poem. Drpaten. 
8. To lower a sail, a flag, or colours in token 
of respect, or to signify a surrender of the 
ship to an enemy; to yield. 

The interest of our kingdom is ready to rfrity to 
that of your poorest fishing towns. Swyt. 


® To quit work in order to compel an in- 
crease or prevent a reduction of wages. — 
To strike af, to make or aim a blow at; to 
attempt to strike; toattack ‘To strive at 

ower which for themselves they sought." 
Dryden. —Toastrive home, to givean effective 
blow, ‘Who may, in the ambush of my 
name, #trike home.” Shak.—To strike in, 
(a) to go in suddenly; to disappear from the 
surface, with internal consequences, a5 an 
eruption on the skin. (6) To put in one’s 
word suddenly; to interpose; to interrupt. 

I d the embassy of Constantinople for Mr 
Henshaw: | but my Lord Winchelsea trek fad 

Pea. 

—To strike into, (a) to be put by some sud- 
den act or motion into any state; to break 
forth into; to commence suddenly; aa, to 
strike info a run ‘It struck on a sudden 
info such reputation that,’ &e. Dr. H. More 
(b) To turn into quickly or abruptly; to be- 
take one's self speedily into. 

Tt began raining, and | sfrwet defo Mrs, Vanhom- 
righ's, and dined, Swart, 
—To etrike in with, to conform to; to suit 
itself to; to join with at once, —To strike out, 

a) in boring, to deliver a blow directly from 
heshoulder. (+) To direct one’s course in 
awimming; os, to strike owt for a buoy. 
(c) To wander; to make a sudden excursion; 
as, to strite owt into an irregular course o 
life. —To strike wp, to begin to play or sing; 
to begin to perform music; as, being asked 
to play be immediately struck up. ‘Come, 


harper, strike up." Swift. 

strike (strik), “4 1. An instrument with a 
air we eke like ti a Sabine. . 

n, salt, an e e, for scrap oO 

what is above the level of the top; astrickle. 
2. A bushel; four pecks. Tusser. (Provin- 
cia] English. )—3. A measure of four bushels 
or half a quarter. (Provincial English. } 


What dowry has she ?—Some two hundred bottles, 
And twenty strike of oats. Bean, & Fi. 


4. Full measure ; hence, excellence of qual- 
ity. ‘Three hogsheads of ale of the first 
strike.” Sir W. Scott.—5. The act of work- 
men in any particular branch of industry 
discontinuing work with the object of com- 
lling their employer to concede ce 
emands made by them: distinguished from 
a lock-out, which is the retaliatory measure 


adopted by the employers to resist such |. 


action b stopping their works. —6. In 
sugar-making, the quantity of p, the 
contents of the last pan, emptied at once 


into the coolers. —7. In faz-working, a hand- 
ful of flax that may be heckled at once.— 
8. In metal-working, @ a hook in a foundry 
to hoist the metal; (5) a puddler’s stirrer; 
arabble.—9.+ The iron stanchel in a gate or 
palisade. — 10. In geol. the horizontal direc- 
tion of the outcropping of tilted strata. 
It is at right angles tothe dip. See STRATUM. 
— By the strike, by measure not hea up, 
as is usually done with potatoes, apples, &c., 
but having what was above the level of the 
measure scraped off with a strike. —Strike 
of day, the dawn or break of day. ‘If I was 
to speak till strike o’ day.’ Dickens. (As to 
this phrase comp. Sc. acreigh of day, also 
A. Sax. strican, to 9 aod 

Strike - block (strik’blok), n In carp. a 
peer shorter than a jointer, used for shoot- 

ing a short joint. 


note, not, mive; tibe, tab, byl; 


STRING 


 apeled po n. 1. One who strikes; 

one who is ready to use force; hence, a rob- 
ber. Shak.—2 ln Serip. a quarrelsome man. 
Tit. 1. 7.—8. That which strikes; specifically, 
(a) a species of tilt-hammer operated di- 
rectly from the engine; (6)a hardened mould 
upon which a softened atee) block is struck, 
to receive a concave impression; (c) a har- 
poon.—4+Awencher. Masringer. 

Bt (strik’ing), a. [For association of 
size or impressiveness with blows, see under 
WHOPPER, STRAPPING] Affecting with 
strong emotions; surprising; forcible; im- 
pressive; 25, a striking representation or 
nage: a striking resemblance of features. 

The image is friday and the observation just. 


Striking (strik’ing), n. The act of one wh 
strik‘ing), n. The act of one who 
strikes. — Striking distance, the distance 
through which a given effort or instrumen- 
tality will be effective. 
Str (strik’ing-li), ado. In a striking 
manner: in such a manner as to affect or 
surprise ; forcibly; strongly ; impressively. 


a Rad strikingly poetic passages.” J. War- 
iL. 


Strik ess (strik’ing-nes), n. The quality 
ee ania or of affecting or surpris- 


ing. 
Strikle (strik’l), mn. Same as Strickie. 
Btring (string), n. (A. Sax, efring, streng, 
D. #treng, Icel. etrengr, Dan. and Sw, streng, 
G. atrang, string, line, cord; from a root 
meaning to strain, to draw tight; akin to 
L. stringo, to draw tight (whence strain, 
strict); atrangulo, to strangle; and seen also 
in E. «trong, and perhaps in stretch, strike. } 
1. A smal] rope, line, or cord, or a slender 
strip of leather or other like substance, used 
for fastening or tying things. 
[ll knit it up in silken fringe 
With twenty odd-conceited true-love knots. SAa4. 
2 A ribbon. 


Round Ormond’s knee thou ty'st the mystic rfring. 


hor’. 

3. A thread on which anything is filed; and 
hence, a set of things filed on a line: a suc- 
cession of things extending ina line; as, a 
string of shella or beads. 

A long sea-coast indented with capacious harbours, 
covered with a wring of islands Gabbery 
4. A strip of leather or the like, by which 
the covers of a book are held together. 

1 know many of those that pretend to be great 


rabbies in these studies have scarce saluted them 
from the strings and the title-page. Afition, 


6. The chord of «a musical instrument, as of 
a planoforte, harp, or violin; as, an instru- 
ment of ten strings. 

There's not a sfrdag attuned to mirth 

But has its chord in melancholy. ff aen, 


Hence, pl. The stringed instruments of an 
orchestra, as distinguished from the brasses 
and other wind-instrumenta; as, a fine vol- 
ume of sound from the strings. The word 
is often used adjectively. 

There is not one stirxg instrument that seems 
comparable to our violins. Addison, 
6. A fibre, as of a plant. 


Duck weed putteth forth a litde string into th 
water from the bottom. Bacen. 


7. A nerve or tendon of an animal body. 
‘Heart with strings of steel.’ Shak. 
The string of his tongue was loosed. Mark vii. 35. 


8. The line or cord of a bow. 
The wicked bend their bow, 
their arrow upon the séring. 


9. A series of things connected or following 
in succession; any concatenation of things; 
as, a string of ments; a string of pro- 
positions.—10. In ship-butlding, the highest 
range of planks in a ship’s ceiling. or that 
between the gunwale and the upper edge of 
the upper deck ports. —11. The tough sub- 
stance that unites the two parts of the 
pericarp of leguminous plante; as, the 
strings of beans. — 12. In mining, a small 
filamentous ramification of a metallic vein. 
13. In arch. a string-course (which see) — 
14. In billiards, the number of points made 
in a game.—To have two strings fo the bow, 
to have two expedients for executing a pro- 
ect or gaining a ed a iy the one in case 
e other fails; to have two objects in view 
or ends to be attained. (Collog.}+ To harp 
upon one string, to talk incessantly about 
one eulng Of one subject. [Colloq.) 
=) (string), v.¢ pret. & PP. strung; ppr. 
stringing. 1. To furnish with strings 
Orpheus’ lute was strung with pocts' sinews. SAat. 
Has not wise nature strung the legs and fect 
With firmest nerves? 


oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; 


they make ready 
sd Ps. xi. 2. 





Ff, Se. ley. 


STRING-BAND 








2 To put in tune the strings of, as of a 
stringed instrument. 
For here the muse so oft her harp has rfriwny, 
That not a mountain rears its hicad unsung 
Aadiion, 


3 To put on a string; as, to string beads or 


arls —4. To make tense; to impart vigour | 


; to tone. 
Toil strung the nerves and purified the blondl, 
Dever. 

5. Todeprive of strings; to strip the strings 
from: as, to string beans. 
String - band (string’band), nm. A band of 
musicians who play only or principally on 
anges instruments: opposed to a brags 

nd, 
String - bark (string’ bark), nm. Same as 

Stringy-bark. 

-beans (string’bénz), n. pl The 
common name the United States for 
French beans, from the string-like substance 
stripped from the side of the pod in prepar- 

ing it for the table. 
8 -board (string’bérd), mn. In carp. a 
bo that supports any important part of 
a framework or structure; especially, a 
board which sustains the ends of the steps 
in a wooden staircase. Called also a Sfring- 
iece or Stringer. 

-course (string’‘kérs), n. Inarch. a 
narrow moulding or projecting course con- 
tinued horizontally along the face of a build- 
ing, frequently under windows. I[t is some- 
times merely a flat band. 


(stringd), a. 1. Having aay | 
y 


as, a stringed instrument.—-2 Produced 
strings. ‘Answering the afringed noise.’ 
Milton. . 
Stringency (strin’jen-si), n. State or char- 
acter of being stringent; strictness; as, the 
stringency of regulations. 
oO (strin-jen’dd), n. [[t.] In music, 
a direction to accelerate the time. 
ke t (strin’ ent) a. Ee, atri one. 
ingentis, ppr. of stringo, to draw tight. 
See STRICT.}] 1.¢ Binding ~ 
tight. Thomson. —2. Making strict claims or 
requirements; strict; rigid; binding strong- 


ly; as, to make stringent regulations against , 


some practice. 


They must be subject to a sharper penal code, and 
to a more stringent code of edure, than are adl- 
ministered by the ordinary tribunals,  Avacowy. 


Stringently (strin’jent-li), ade. In a strin- 
nt manner. 


entness (strin’jent-nes), m Strin- 


ncy. 
stringer (string’ér), n. 1. One who strings; 
as, (a) one who makes or furnishes strings | 


for a bow. ‘The fletcher, who made the 
arrows; and the stringer, who made the 


strings’ Nares. (6) One who arranges on a 


string; as, a bead or 1 stringer.—2, In 


vail. engin. a longitudinal timber on which | 


a rail is fastened, and whichi rests on trana- 
verse sleepers. —3. In ship-iuilding, an in- 


side strake of plank or of plates, secured to | 
the ribs and supporting the ends of the | 


beams; a shelf.—4 In carp. see STNING- 
BoaRpD.—5.{ A fornicator; awencher. Beau. 


& Fi. 
String pa alt). Asudden twitch- 

ing of the hinder leg of a horse, or an invol- 
uantary or convulsive motion of the mnscles 


that extend or bend the hough. Written | 


sometimes Spring 
ess (st 
being stringy; fibrousness. 


ess (string/es),@. Having no strings. 


*A stringiess instrument.’ Shak. — 
String - (string’pés), nm. 1. That part 
of a flight of stairs which forms its ceiling 
or soffit.—2. See StrinG-BOAKD.—3. A long 
piece of timber, especially one usec to sup- 
a floor. 

(string), a. 1. Consisting of strings 
or emall threads: fibrous; filamentous; as, 
a stringy root. ‘The tough and stringy coat 
of the areca nut.’ Cook.—2 Ropy; viscid: 

ucy; that may be drawn into a thread. — 
ewy; dai ‘A stringy little man of 
about fifty.” Jerrold. 
Stringy-bark (string‘i-birk), mn. A name 
given to several Australian trees of the 
genus Eucalyptus, from the character of 
r bark, as to EF. robusia, the bark of 
which is used by the aborigines to make 
and canvas. 

(stringk’1), v.¢. and & [Comp. 
sprinkle and strew.) To strew or sprinkle 
sparingly. [Old English and Scotchi. | 

stringk’ling), » [Old and 
Scotch.] 1. The act of one who strinkles — 
2. That which is strinkled. 


tightly; drawing | 


-ha 
ng/i-nes), 7. The state of | 
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; Men hf pena ppl were eapenas with sone wfrint- 
aT at Lease ness a rensy. 
a 2 Tr, Af. Afore. 
Strip (strip), ot pret. & pp. stripped; ppr. 
stripping, [O.E, stripe, stryppe, strepe, 
A. Sax sfrypan, bewtrypan, also sirépan, to 
atrip, to spoil; cog. L.G. strippen, stripen, 
strepen, D. atroopen, G. atreyfen, to strip off, 
to take the skin or covering from; closely 
akin to stripe, strap, strop; not improbably 
from a stem which may be regarded as a 
varying form of the stem of strike.) 1. To 
pul 


or tear off, as a covering as, to strap | 
th 


the skin from a beast; to strip the bark from 

a tree; to strip the clothes from a man's 

back; sometimes emphasized with off. 

And he strigped aff his clothes also, 
She sferge'o it from her arm, Sak, 


2 To deprive of a covering; to skin; to peel: 
nsually with of before the gen 3 taken away; 
as, to strip a benst of his skin; to strip a 
tree of its bark; to strip a man of his 
clothes. Hence, absolutely, to strip one's 
#ely, to take off one’s clothes.—&. To deprive: 
to bereave ; to make destitute; to despoil; 
to divest: usually with of before the thing 
taken away; as, to strip a man of his posses- 
sions; to strip a tree of its fruit. ‘Lf such 


tricks strip you out of your lleutenancy’ 
Shak, ‘That which lays a man open to an 
enemy, and that which str im of a 


friend.’ South.—4, To tear off the thread 
of: said of a screw or bolt; as, the screw 
was sfripped,—b. To uncover; to unsheathe. 
‘Strip your sword stark naked." Shak,— 
&+ To pasa rapidly: to run or sail past; to 
outrun, to outstrip. 
stripped the Malean promontory." Chap- 
Tha. 

Before he reached tt he was out of breath, 

And then the other arigyed? him. Sean, & Fi. 


7. To press out the last milk of, at a milk- 
ing; to milk dry; as, to strip a cow. — 
& To unrig; as, to «trip a ship.—®. In agri. 
to pare off the surface in atrips, and turn 
over the stripa upon the adjoining surface. 
10.} To separate; to put away: with from. 


‘His unkindness that #fript her from his 


benediction.” Shak, 

Btrip (atrip),ot L. To take off the cover- 
ing or clothes; to uncover; to undress. — 
2. To loose the thread or have the screw 
atripped off: said of a screw or bolt; as, the 
screw strips, 

Strip (strip), n. (See STP, v.t.,and STRIPE. } 
lL A narrow piece, comparatively long; as 
a stripof cloth ‘Lawny strips thy naked 
bosom e." 
inclined trough in which ores are separa 
by being disturbed while covered by a stream 
of water descending the atrip.—3. In joinery, 
anarrow plece of board nailed over a crack 
or joint between planks. 

Strip (strip), (Norm. estrippe, waste.) 
Waste; destruction of fences, buildings, tim- 
ber, &c. [American law term.] 

Stripe (strip), n. [From the atem of verb to 
strip; L.G. stripe, D. streep, Dan. stripe, G. 
strevf, a stripe.) 
division of anything of a different colour 
from the ground; a8, a stripe of red on a n 
ground; hence, any linear variation of colour. 
2 A atrip or pip, Meisel piece attached to 
something of a different colour; as, a long 
stripe sewed upon a garment.—3. The wale 
or long narrow mark discoloured by a lash 
or rod.—4 A stroke made with a lash, whip, 
rod, strap, or scourge. 

Forty sfeqger may he give him, and not exceed. 
Deut. xxv. 3. 
With his sfriger we are healed. Is. ii. 5. 


6. Colour as the badge of a party or faction; 
hence, distinguishing characteristic ; char. 
acter; feature; as, persons of the same poli- 
tical stripe. Goodrich. [United States. ] 

Stripe (strip), vt. 
striping, 1. To m 
with lines of different colours; to variegate 
with stripes.—2 To strike; to lash. (Rare. ] 

Stripe,t vc. Tostrip. Chaweer. 

Striped (stript),a. Having stripes of dif- 
ferent colours. 

Strip-leaf (strip'léf),n Tobacco from which 


the stalks have been removed before pack- | 


Sti bing (otrip'l ),n. (From strip, st 
ing (strip'ling),n. [From strip, stripe; 
Teel nt. Peal a stripling; primarily, a tall 
slender youth, one that shoots up suddenly, 
comp. slip, ecion,) A youth in the state of 
adolescence, or just passing from boyhood 

to manhood; a lad. 
And the king said, Imquire thou whose son the 
stripling: is. x Sam. xvii. 56. 


t 5am. 3ix. ah. 


‘When first they | 


Bp. Hall.—2 In mining, an | 


1. A line or long narrow | 


ret. & pp. striped; ppr. | 
e stripes upon; to form | 





STROBILITE 


—=— 


Used adjectively. 
And now a sfrifling cherub he appears. Afdljen, 
Stripper (strip’ér),m One that strips. 
Strippett (strip’et), mn (A dim. from strip 
or ods comp. Sc. #fripe, a small stream.) 
A small brook; a rivulet. ‘A little brooke 
or efrippet.’ Holinshed. 
Stritchel (strich’el),. A strickle, [Local.] 
Strive (striv), oi pret. strove; pp. atriven 
rarely strove); ppr. striving, [O.Fr. eatriver, 
strive, to contend, derived by some from 
O.H.G. atreban, G. streben, Dan. stranbe, D, 
streven, to strive, to be eager, to endeavour; 
but perhaps rather from Icel.strith,strife,the 
word being introduced from the Old Norse. } 
1L.To make efforts; to use exertions; to endea- 
vour with earnestness; to labour hard; todo 
one’s best; to try: applicable to exertions of 
body or mind; thus, a workman strives to 
perform his task before another: a student 
strives to excel his fellows in improvement. 
‘Having strove in valn to restore it.’ Sir 
W. Scott, 
Ml sfrivy to take a nap. SAak, 
Sfrfve to enter in at the strait gate. Luke xiil, ay 
Was it for this that his ambition strove 
To equal Cesar first, and after Jove? Coaicy, 
2, To contend; to struggle in opposition; to 
battle; to fight: followed by against or with 
before the person or thing opposed; ns, strive 
against temptation; strive for the truth. 
My spirit shall not always strive ee TMA. 


n. Wi. 
So those great lords * 
Drew back in wrath, and Arthur sieeve with Rome, 
Tenn yer, 
3. To quarrel or contend with each other; 
to be at variance one with another, or come 
to be so; to be in contention, dispute, or 
altercation, ‘And still they strove and 
wrangled.’ Tennyson. 
Do as adversaries do in law, 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. Shas, 
4. To oppose by contrariety of qualities. 


Now private pity sfreer with public hate, 
Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate. 


: Deri, 
5. To vie; to be comparable to; to emulate; 
to contend in excellence. 
ot that sweet prove 
of papas by Orontes, and the inspir'd 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of Eden sfripr. Afni fort, 
87N. To labour, endeavour, try, contend, 
struggle, aim, quarrel, dispute, wrangle, 
contest, vie, emulate. 

Btrive (striv),n A striving; an effort; o 
strife. [Old English and Scotch.) 

Striver (striv’ér), n. One that strives or 
contends; one who makes efforts of body 
or mind. 

An imperfect tfrfeer may overcome sin in some 
ces, Glance, 

Strivingly gcd. a! ado, Ina striving 
manner; with earnest efforts; with struggles. 

Strix (striks), n. [L,anowl] A genus of 
nocturnal birds of the order Raptores, com- 
pea as originally constituted by 

nnowns, oll the birds now included in the 
family Strigidw, but by later naturalists re- 
stricted to a few members of that family, 
the best known of which is S fammea (the 
white-owl, barn-owl, or screech-owl). See 


OWL. 

Stroam? (strém), vi [Perhaps allied to 
streams.) Lt To wander about idly and 
vacantly.—2 To walk with long strides. 
[Provincial Sagi.) 

Btrobila (stré-bi'la), nm. (Gr. strodilos, a top 
or fir-cone.] In zool, the adult tape-wonn 
with its generative segments or proglottides: 
also applied to one of the stages in the life- 
history of the Lucernarida 

stro ceous (stré-bi-li'shus), a. Same as 
Strobilifonmn, 

Strobile (stré'bil), n. (Gr. #trobilos, a pine- 

cone.) 1.[n 5ot.a 


catkin the car- 
pels of which are 
scalo-like, spread 
open, and bear 
naked seeds, as 
in the fruit of the 
pines; a cone.— 
2 Bame as Siro- 
bilia. 
| Strobiliform 
Strobile. Section of Strobile. (oO eped likes 
strobile. 
Strobiline (stré-bi‘lin), a. Pertaining toa 
strobile; cone-shaped. 
Strobilite (strd-bilit), n. (Gr. strobdilos, a 
pine-cone, and lithos, a stone.] A generic 
term for certain fossil coniferous cones, with 








ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 5, 90; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, tala; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KBY. 


STROBILUS 


tapering truncated scales, occurring in the 
coal, lias, and other formations. Page. 
Strobilus (stré-bi/lus), n. Same as Strobdile. 
Strocal, Strocle (stré’kal, stré’kl), m An 
instrument used by glass-makers to empty 
the metal from one pot to another. Spelled 
also Strokal, Strokle. 
Strode (stréd), n. Same as Strude. 
Strof,t pret. of strive. Strove; contended. 
hacer. 

Strokal (stré‘kal), n. See STROCAL. 
Stroke,t Strookt{ (strék, strdk), pret. of 
strike. Struck. 
Stroke (strék), n. (From strike, but in last 
meaning from the verb to stroke.] 1. Ablow; 
a knock; the striking of one body against 
another; the act of one hody upon another 
when brought suddenly into contact with it; 
the sudden effect of forcible contact; as, a 
pee of timber ae may kill a man b 
ts stroke ; more specifically, a blow struc 
by means of the human arm; a hostile blow; 
a blow with a weapon; as, 8 man, when 
whipped, can hardly fail to flinch or wincc 
at every stroke. ‘Struck for himself an evil 

stroke.’ Tennyson. 
How now! what noise? That spirit’s possessed with 


aste 
That wounds the unresisting postern with these 
strokes. Shak, 


He entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples 
without striking a stroke, Bacon. 


2. The agency of any hostile and pernicious 
power; fatal assault or attack; as, the 
stroke of death. ‘The stroke of war.’ Shak. 
‘The moat terrible and nimble stroke of 
quick, cross lightning.’ Shak.—3. A sudden 
attack of disease or affliction; calamity; mis- 
hap. ‘Some distresaful stroke that my youth 
suffered.’ Shak. 
At this one strode the man look'd dead in law. 
WW. Harte. 

4. The moment of striking: applied to a 
clock; the sound of a clock, &c., announc- 
ing the time. 


What is't o'clock? 
Upon the stroée of four. Shad, 


6. A dash in writing or printing; a line; the 
touch of a pen or pencil; as, a hair-stroke. 


O, lasting as those colours may they shine, 
Free as thy stroée, yet faultless as thy line. Pope. 


6. A touch; a masterly effort; a successful 
attempt; as, a stroke of genius. ‘A notable 
stroke of good-breeding.” Sir R. L' Estrange. 
‘The boldest strokes of poetry.’ Dryden. 


He will give one of the finishing strokes to it. 
adison. 


A 
7. Asudden burst or flash. ‘A stroke of cruel 
sunshine on the cliff.’ Tennyson. —8. + Power; 
efficacy; influence. 

He has a great stroke with the reader, when he 
condemns any of my poems, to make the world have 
a better opinion of them. Dryden. 
9. Series of operations; as, to do a great 
stroke of business. [Familiar.]—10. A throb: 
a pulsation; a beat. ‘Twenty strokes of the 
blvod.” Tennyson.—11. The sweep of an oar; 
as, torow with a long stroke. —12. The stroke- 
oar or strokesman. ‘Pulls stroke in the 
Boniface boat.’ Thackeray.—18. In steam 
engin. the entire movement of the piston 
from one end to the other of the cylinder.— 
14 A caress; a gentle rubbing with the hand, 
expressive of kindness. 


His white-man‘d steeds that bow'd beneath the yoke, 
He cheer'd to courage with a gentle stroke. Dryden. 


—A stroke above, a degree above, higher or 
better than. ‘She was a stroke above the 
other girls.’ Dickens. [This phrase is bor- 
rowed from the strokes or lines marking the 
degrees on a scale. } 

Stroke (strok), v.¢ pret. & pp. stroked; ppr. 
stroking. {A. Sax. strdcan, strdcian, D. 
strooken, Icel. strjtka, strykja, Dan. stryge, 
G. streichen, to stroke, to touch lightly. 
From stem of strike, streak.} 1. To rub 

tly with the hand by way of expressin 
ndness or tenderness; especially, to ru 
gently in one direction; to soothe. 


He dried the falling drops, and, yet more kind, 
He strot'd her cheeks. Dryden. 


Hence, to stroke the wrong way of the hair 
is ( fig.) to ruffle; to annoy. (Colloq.) 
prep shia ha been stroting him the lien le Aaa 


2. To make smooth.—3. In masonry, to work 
the face of a stone in such a manner as to 
produce a sort of fluted surface. 

Stroke-oar (strok’ér), n. The aftmost oar 
of a buat or the man that uses it; the strokee- 
man. 


A great deal of changing and fidgeting, conse- 
quent upon the election of a a coun Dickens. 
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Stroker(strok’ér),n. 1. One who strokes; one 


who pretends to cure by stroking. ‘Cures 
worked by Greatrix the stroker.’ Warburton 
2A flatterer. ‘Dame Polish, my lady's 
stroker.’ 3B. Jonson. 

Strokesman (stroks’man), 1. In rowing, the 
man who rows the aftmust oar, and whose 
stroke is to be followed by the rest; atroke- 
oar. 

Strokle (strd‘kl), n. See STROCAL 

Stroll (strél), v.i. (A word of doubtful ori- 

in. edgwood quotes an old form stroyle 
1652), and adduces several somewhat simi- 
Teutonic forms, as Prov. (i. strolen, aftrol- 
chen, struolen, strielen, ta rove, to stroll.) 

To rove; to wander on fowt; to ramble idly 


or leisurely. 
These mothers sfro// to beg sustenance for thelr 
helpless infants. Swit, 
Then we oral? 


For half the day thro’ stately theatres. Jirrmyrow. 


— Strolling player, an inferior actor or stage- 

player who goes about frorm place to place 

an rforms wherever an audience can be 

obtained. —Syn. To rove, roam, ramble, 
saunter, range, stray. 

Stroll (strdé!), n. A wandering on foot; a 
walking idly and leisurely; « ramble. 

Stroller (stél’ér), ». One who strolls: a 
vagabond; a vagrant; an itinerant player. 

Such a scenic exhibition, to which the Coliseum 


amphitheatre was but a sfroffer'r barn, a8 this old 
globe of ours had never or haruly ever beheld, ; 
Carlyle 
Stroma (stré’ma), n. [Gr. efréma, a bed, 
from sirénnynni, to spread out, to strew.) 
1. In anat. the bed or foundation texture of 
an organ, or of any deposit; as, the amor- 
hous stroma of scrofulous deposits.—2. In 
¢t. the fleshy substance in some fungots 
plants in which the perithecia are immersed. 
Stromatic (stro-mat‘ik), a. [Gr. #trématens, 
a coverlet, pl. stromateis, patchwork, froni 


strdia, a bed, from strénnymi, to strew.] | 


Miscellaneous; composed of different kinds. 


[Rare. } 

Stromatology (stré-ma-tol’o-ji), m (Gr. 
stroma, a bed, a stratum, and logos, dlis- 
course. See STROMA.) That branch of geo- 
logy which treats of the formation of strati- 

e 


rocks, their succession and organic re- | 


mains. ([(Rare.) 

Stromb (strom), A mollusc of the genus 
Strombus. 

Strombidse (strom’bi-dé), 1.2 A family of 
marine testaceous gasteropwils, of which the 

nus Strombus is the type. 
binse(strom-bi’né), 7. pl. Asub-family 
of the Strombide, consisting of the trne 
wing-shells, in which the outer lip is greatly 
dilated, with a lobe at the base. 

Strombite (strom’bit), ». A fossil shell of 
the genus Strombus. 

Strombuliform (strom-bii'li-form),a. [From 
a modern strombulus, formed aa a dim, of 
L. strombus (which see).] In geol. formed 
like a top. 

Strombus (strom’bus), n. [L. stron, a 
spiral shell, from Gr. sfrombos, anything 
twisted or turned, a spiral shell, a top. | 
The name given by Linnwus to a’ genus 
of gasteropodous shells. The aperture is 
much dilated, the lip expanding and pro- 
duced into a ve. In some of the shells 
of this genus the spines are uf great length, 





Winged Strombus (S. frirernds). 


and are arrenged round the circumference 
of the base, being at first tulular, and after- 
wards solid, according to the period of 
wth. Only two species have been found 
the seas of this country. 
this genus under his pectinilranchiate gas- 
teropods, and Lamarck diviiles jt into two 
sub-genera, Strombus proper, and Ptero- 
ceras. 
Stromeyerite (stré-m¥ér-it), mn. [After the 
chemist Stromeyer.) A steel-gray ore of 
silver, conaisting of sulpliur, silver, and 


copper. 

Stromnite (strom’‘nit), n. A mineral See 
BARYSTRONTIANITE. 

Stronde,t. A strand; a shore; a beach. 
Chaucer. 





Cnvier places | 


STRONG 


Strong (strong), a. [A. Sax. sfrang, strony, 


strong, robust, powerful; Icel. strange. 
strong, strict, severe, Dan. and D. stresyy. 
O.TLir, etrangi, strong, robust, holding faat~ 
Mod. G. atreng, etrenge, severe, strict, rig- 
orous; from same root as sfring, aud L 
afringo, to draw tight (whence africt) 
Strength is a derivative,] 1. Having physi- 
cal active power, or payee power to net; 
especially, having the power of exertiny 
great bodily force: vigorous; robust: mus- 
cular; as, a pathent ia recovering from sick- 
ness, but is not yet atrong enough to walk ; 
a strong mann will lift twice his own weight. 
‘That our oxen may be strong to labour.” 
Ps. cxliv. 14 

Orses the atrowy to greater strength must yield. 

jryuri, 

2 Having physical or mental passive power; 
having ability to bear or endure 
Know how sublime a thing it & to suffer and be 

irony. Long frlion, 
5. Naturally sound or healthy; not readily 
affected by diseuse, hale; us, a strong con- 
stitution, —4. Firm; solid; compact: not 
easily broken. ‘Strong na the axle-tree on 
Which heaven rides." Shak. * Burst the 
afrong nerves and crushed to solid bone.’ 
Pope.—6. Well fortified: able to sustaiw 
attacks; not easily subdoed or taken; as, a 
strong fortress or town, 

The hilly or strong country extended in those parts 
to no great distance from the towns, Sreayg hao. 


6. Having great military or naval force: 
powerful; as, u wtrony army or Meet: a 
strong nation; a nation strong at sea. — 
7. Having great wealth, means, or resources: 
as, a strong house or company of merchants, 
& Having force from moving with rapidity: 
violent; forcible; impetnous; as, a strong 
current of water or wind; the wind was atrowy 
from the north-east; we had a strong tide 
against us.—%. Powerful; forcible; cogent; 
nidapted to make a deep or effectual impres- 
sion on the mind or imagination; working 
forcibly; effectual; as, a strong argument: 
slrong reasons; strong evidence: a atreny 
example or instance; he need strong lan- 
guage. 
Siro reasons make tfrewg actions, SAuas 


10. Ardent; eager; zealous; earnestly en- 
gaged; as, a strong partiaan; a strong Whig 
or Tory. ‘Her mother, ever sfrong against 
that match." Shak.—11, Having virtues of 
great efficacy, or having a particular quality 
na great degree; as, a strong powder or 
tincture; a strong decoction; strong tea: 
strong coffee.—12, Full of spirit; intoxicat- 
ing; 28, strong liquore.—13. Affecting the 
senses forcibly; as, (@) affecting the sight 
forcibly; bright; glaring; vivid; as, a atromy 
light. ‘A strong ond full white." Newton 
(b) Affecting the taste forcibly; as, the 
ye flavour of onions. (c) Affecting the 
smell powerfully; aa, a strong scent. * Poor 
suitors have strong breaths." Shak, —14, Sub- 
stantial; solid, but not of ensy digestion. 

But strong meat belongeth to them that are of full 
ape. Heb. ¥. 14. 
15. Well established; valid; confirmed; firm; 
not easily overthrown or altered. 


In process of time, an ungodly custom grown 
firong was kept as law. Wisdom of Solomon wv, 16. 


16. In a high degree; great; violent; vehe- 
ment; earnest. “With #treng crying and 
tears.” Heb. v. 7. 

Is it possible... you should fall into so sfrowy a 
liking with old Sir Ronald's second sont Shad, 
17, Having great power to act; furnished 
with abilities; having great resources; able; 
powerful; mighty. 

His mother was a witch, and one so rey 
That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs. 
Sane, 
I was sfronger in prophecy than in criticism, 
reyaten. 
18. Having great force, vigour, power, and 
the like, as of the mind, intellect, or any 
faculty; as, a man of strong powers of mind; 
aman of a strony mind or intellect; a man 
of strong memory, judgment, or imagina- 
tion, ‘Divert strong minds to the course of 
altering things" Shat.—19. Having great 
force; comprising much in few words; for- 
cibly expressed. 
Like ber sweet voice is thy harmonious song, 
As high, as sweet, as casy, and a5 sfrowy. 
at, Senha. 


*0. In a relative sense, when preceded by 

numerals, amounting to; powerful to the 

extent of; as, an army 10,000 strong. 

First demand of him how many horse the doke is 
rong, Sena, 





Fate, fur, fat, fall; § mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Se. abume; ff, Sc. fey. 


STRONG 


@1. Acting by pliysical furce;, effected by 
strength. 
If, Collatine, thine honour lay in me, 
From aie by ofrong assault it ig bereft. Sad, 
[wot nat by what sfreag escape 
He broke frum those had the guard “2 Bi. 


ana. 
22. In com. tending upwards in price; rising; 
as, a «trong market.—23. In gram. applied 
to inflected words when inilection is ef- 
fected by internal vowel change and not by 
adding syllables; thus, «crm, scam, suum 
ig a strong verb. See WEAK.—To go or 
come if «trong, to do a thing with energy 
and perseverance. [Slang.)—Strong is used 


ns an element in many self-explanatory com- | 


pounds; as, strong-backed, strong- fisted, 
strong-bodied strong-smellingatrong-voiced, 
and the like.—SYN. Vigorous, powerful, 
stuut, robust, solid, firm, hardy, muscular, 
forcible, cogent, valid, tainted. 

Strong t (strong), pp. of string. Strung. 
penne 
Strong-barred (trong Sard) a. Shut with 
strong bolta. *Sirong- gates.” Shak. 

Strong - based (strong’bazd), a. Stand 
on a firm foundation ‘The strong-baz 
promontory.’ Shak ‘ 

Strong-besieged (strong’bé-séjd), a. Hard 
beset; besieged by a strong force. ‘Strong- 
besieged Troy." Shak. 

Strong 


1 am sfremg-framied; he cannot prevail with me. 
Same 


Stronghand (stronc’hand), ». Violence; 
force; power. 

It was their meaning to take what they needed 
rong Aah, rn. 

Stronghold (stronghold), m A fastness; o 
fort; a fortified place; a place of security. 
‘Officers intrusted by Edward with the 
keeping of this renowned stronghold." Sir 
W. Seott, ‘Strongholds of truth.’ Locke, 

Strongish Seerntarr ia) oF Somewhat strong. 
Byron. (Colloq. | 

Strong-knit (strong’nil), a. Firmly joined 
or compacted. es ay sinews.’ SAak. 

& iy (strong li v. Ina strong man- 
ner; with strength; with great force or 
power: (a) with parts strong and well put 
together: a3, a ig 2 boilt man; a strongly 
constructed ship. (6) In a high degree; 
much; violently. ‘Some passion that works 
him strongly.” Shak. (c) Firmly; in such 
a Manner as not easily to be shaken or 
removed, *You are so strongly in my pur- 
pose bred.’ Shak. (d) In a manner suitable 
fur resisting attack; as, a town strongly for- 
tied. (e) Vechemently : forcibly; eagerly; 
with energy; as, the evils of this measure 
were strongly represented to the govern- 
ment, toobject strongly. "So strongly urged 
past my defence." Shak. 

Strong-minded (strong mind-ed), a. 1, Hav- 
ing a strong or vigorous mind.—2,. Not ac- 
curding to the female character or manners; 
nnfeminine: applied ironically to women 
claiming equality with man. 

mg-room (strong’rim), . <A fire-proof 
and burglar-proof apartment in which valu- 
ablea are kept. 
He would hand the diamonds over in safety to the 
\anker'’s sfroag-rvens, Thoarteray. 
) -set (strong’set),a. Firmly set or 
compacted, 
-tempered (strong-tem'pérd),a, Very 
hard. *Strongtempered steel.’ S ap aes. } 

Strong-water (strong wy-tér), mn. Distilles 
ur ardent spirits Bacon, (Obsolete os a 
a ‘at air aay nar A plural. } 

Strongy! atron-jil'i-dé), ni. pl (Gr. stron- 

, Found, aud cides, resemblance] <A 
amily of nematode worms of which the ge- 
nua Strongylus is the type. See STRuNeyY- 


LUE 
Strongylus (stron’ji-lus), n. (Gr, atrongy- 


loa, round, circular) A genus of intestinal | 


worms in Rodolphi's classification, charac- 
terized by having a cylindrical body, the 
anal extremity of which, in the male, is 
surrounded by a kind of pouch of a varied 
shape, from which is protruded a small fila- 
ment or spiculum. armatus infesta the 
mesenteric arteries of the horse and ass, 
producinganeuriamsa 3S. gigas is the largest 


nematode worm at present known to infest | 


man or any other animal, the male measur- 
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STRUCTURED 





ing from 10 inches to1 foot in length, whilst 
the female ia said to attain a length of over 
3 feet. 

Btrontia parerestibe), n. er) An oxide 
of strontium occurring in a crystalline 
state, as a carbonate, in the lead-mines of 
Strontian, in Argyleshire, whence its name. 
It was discove by Dr. Hope in 1792. It 
has subsequently been found in England, 
America, and France; but strontitic min- 
erals are rather rare. The pure earth to 
which the name of strontia is given is 
preparee from the carbunate exactly like 
H . It is a grayish-white powder, in- 
fusible in the furnace; of a specific gravit 
approaching that of baryta, having an acri 
burning taste, but not so corrosive as ee, A 
though sharper than lime, and an alkaline 
reaction. It becomes hot when moistened, 
and slakes into a pulverulent hydrate 
(Sr(HO),), dissolves in 150 parts of water 
ut 60°, and ion much lesa at the Woiling-point, 
forming an alkaline solution called sfrontia 
water, which deposita crystals in four-sided 
tublea as it cools. These crystals have the 
composition Sr(HO)..8H,O0. It is readil 
distinguished from baryta by forming wi 
hydrochloric acid a chloride which crystal- 
lizes in needles, and is very deliquescent, 
and soluble in aleohol, to which it gives the 

roperty of burning with o crimson fame. 
e sulphate of strontia is found native, 
and some of the native varieties have a pale 
blue tint, whence the term calestin (which 
see) The nitrate of strontia is used in 
tm fireworks, as it communicates a 
magnificent red colour to flame. 

Strontian (stron'shi-an), 1% A name some- 

tines given to strontia 


Strontian (stron’shi-an), a Pertaining to | 


atrontian; containing strontla. —Strontian 
yellow, a solution of strontia added to chro- 
mate of potash It is a pale canary-yellow, 
and is a permanent colour. 

Strontianite (stron’shi-an-it), = Native 
carbonate or strontia, a mineral that occurs 
massive, fibrous, stellated, and crystallized 
in the form of a hexahedral prim, modified 
on the edges, or terminated by a pyramid. 
It was first discovered in the lead-mines of 
Strontian, in Argyleshire. 

Strontites (stron-ti'téz),n. The name given 
to strontia by Dr. Hope, who first obtained 
this earth from strontianite, or native car- 
honate of strontia This name was modified 
into strontia by Klaproth. 


Strontitic (stron-tit'ik), a Pertaining to | 


strontia or strontium. 
Strontium (stron'shi-um), a, [From Stron- 


tian, in Argyleshire, where its carbonate | 


occurs] Sym. Sr.; at. wt. 175, The metal 
of which strontia is the oxide, procured 
from the carbonate of atrontia by Davy in 
1808. It is a dark yellow substance, less 
lustrous than barium; sp. gr. 2°54: it is dif- 
fcultly fusible, and not volatile, When ex- 
posed to the air it attracts oxygen, and be- 
enmes converted into strontia, or protoxide 
of strontium; when thrown into water it 
decomposes it with great violence, produc- 
ing hydrogen gas, and forming with the 
water a adlution of strontia. Strontium is 
harmless, while barium and all its com- 
pounds are poisonous. 

Strook (strik), old pret. of strike. Dryden. 

Stroot? (strot), vi. To swell out; to strut. 
‘The mizzens strooted with the gale." Chap- 
wien. 

Strop (strop), m A strap. (See STRAP.) 
This orthography is particularly used fora 
strip of leather, or a strip of wood covered 
with leather or other suitable material, used 
for sharpening razors and giving them a fine 
smooth edge; a razor-strop. 

Strop (strop), t,t pret. ck BP. stropped; ppr. 
atropping. To sharpen with a strop or strap; 
as, he stropped his razor. 

Strop (strop), nm [O.Fr. sfrope, the loop 
whereby theoar of askiff hangs to the thowle,; 
Vr. étrope, catrope, a strop; from L. etrop- 
pus, struppus, a band.) 1 Naw a piece 
of rope, spliced generally into a circular 
wreath, used to surround the body of a 
block, oo that it may be hung to any par- 
ticular situntion about the masta, yards, or 
rigging. It ia also used for other purposes. 
2 In ropye-wmeaking, a rope with an eye at 
each vai, teed in twisting strands 

Strophe (stro‘fé),n (Gr. stropi#, a turn, 
from atrephd, to turn.) In the Greek drama, 
that part of a choral ode sung in turning 
from the right to the left of the orchestra, 
antistrophe being the reverse. Hence, in 
ancient lyric poetry, a term for the former 





of two corresponding stanzas, the latter 
being the antistrophe. ‘The term is some- 
times used in He ote to modern poetry. 

Strophic (stro‘fik), a Relating to or con- 
mre atrophes. 

Strophiolate, Strophiolated (stra‘fi-o-lat, 

t-o-lat-ed),a. In bet. having strophioles 

Strophiole (stro'f-cl), n._ (L. atrophiot 

@(atréf-ol), nn [L. etrophiolum, 
agarland | In bof. a little tubercular part 
near the base or hilum of some seeds, par- 
ticolarly those of the papillonaceous order; 
a caruncle. . 

Strophulus (strof‘i-lus), 1 [L. dim. of 
strophue, from Gr. strophos, a bandlet, from 
strephd, to turn.) A papular eruption upon 
the skin peculiar to infants, ani eee 
a variety of forms known popularly as red- 

m, white-quin, tooth-rash, d&c. 
trosserst (stros’érz),n. pl. A Kind of cov- 
ering for the leg: supposed by some com- 
mentators to be the same as Trousers, 
Shak 


Stroud (stroud), n A kind of coarse blan- 
ket or garment made of strouding, worn by 
North American Indians. eee 

| (stroud'ing), m= A coarse kind 
of cloth employed in the trade with the 
North American Indians; material for 


slrouds, 
| Stroutt (strout), oi [See STRoOT] To 


awell; to puff out; to strut. * Mustachios 
atrouting long, aud chin close-shaved." 


Fairfax. 

Strout? (strout), vt To swell or puff ont; 
to enlarge by affectation. 

I wil make a brief list of the particulars in an his- 
torical truth nowise ofremfed, mor wade greater liy 
Lay age. aan, 

Strove (strév), pret. of strive. 

Strow (stro), v.t pret. strowed; pp. strowed 
or atrown; ppr. strowing. Same as Strew, 
‘Since the Hebrides were strown with the 
wrecks of the Armada” Macaulay. 


AQ heaven bursts her starry Aowers, 
And strows her lights below, Fenmyprow, 


Btrow! (stré),a. [From strow, atrew.] Loose; 
catte 


scattered. 

Btrowlt (strol), ci = To stroll. 

Stroy t (trol), cr.t To destroy. 

Struck (struk), pret. & pp. of strike. See 

strucke (struk’n), f strik Th 

chen (struk’n), pp. of strive ‘The 
strucken deer.” Shak. (Old English and 
Scotch.] 

Structural (struk’tfir-ol), a. Pertaining to 
structure; as, efructural peculiarities in an 
animal, . 

Structure (etruk’tir),n [(L. struetura, from 
struo, structuin, to build; whence construct, 
instruct, destruction.) 1. Act of building; 
practice of erecting buildings. ([Rare.] 

His son builds on and never is content, 

Till the last farthing is in fracture spent. Dryden. 
2. A building of any kind, but chiefly a build- 
ing of some size or of magnificence; an edifice. 
There stands a stricture of majestic frame. Page. 


S&. Manner of Sherrer & form; make; con- 
struction. ‘Want of insight into the atrue- 
(ure and constitution of the terraqueous 
globe.’ Woodward.—4. The arrangement of 
the parts in a whole, aa of the elements of a 
sentence or paragraph; the arrangement of 
the constituent particles of a substance or 
body; as, the structure of a rock or mineral. 

Change the afrwerwre of the sentence; substitute 
CNT for another and the whole effect is de- 
peenped. a Macawtay, 
&. Manner of organization; mode in which 
different organs or parta are arranged ; as, 
the structure of auimals or vegetables or 
any of their parts, Sometimes nearly equi- 
valent to organization, as in extract under 
STRUCTURED. — Structure of rocks, in geol. 
the arrangement of thelr parts, viewed on 
a larger scale than that of their texture. 
Thus, a rock is said to have a massive stree- 
ture when it is of a uniform texture over @ 
great extent and presents no internal divi- 
sion inte strata, colunma, &c. > 80 when it is 
internally divided by fissures into colamm- 
like masses of various sizes and forma it is 
said to have a columnar structure; when 
composed of parallel plates a tabular atrwe- 
ture. 

Structured (struk’tard), a. In biol. p 
ing a regular organic structure ; exhiliting 

erentiation of parts for vital functions. 


Since the passing from a structureless state toa 
rfevctwrrd state i itself a vital process, it follows 
that vital activity mast have existed while there was 
yet no structure. At. Spender. 


—= 


ch, chain: th, Sc. loch; g,g0; j,job; fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


STUBBORNLY 


6. Not easily melted or worked; os, a #twh- | 


born ore or metal; refractory. —Obstinate, 
Stubborn. See under Os8TINATE —SyvwN. Ob- 
stinate, inflexible, refractory, intractable, 
obdurate, headstrong, contumacious, steady, 
constant, hardy. 

Stubbo (stub’orn-li), ade. Inastubborn 
manner, obstinately; Inflexibly; contuma- 
ciuusly. ‘When efinbbornly he did repugu 
the truth’ Shak. 

Stubbornness (stulorn-nes), mn. The state 
of being stubborn; as, (ct) perverse and un- 
reasonable obstinacy; inflexibility ; contu- 
macy. 

Stusdornness and obstinate disobedience must be 
mastered with blows. Lacks, 


(>) Stiffness; want of pliancy. (c) Refrac- 
toriness, as of ores. (i)} Roughness; harah- 
ness: ruggedness, Sjak.—Syvw. Inflexibility, 
pertinacity, obdurateness, contumacy, per- 
verseness, persistency, refractoriness. 


Stubborn - shafted (stub’orn-shaft-ed), @ | 


Having a stubborn, stiff, or unbended shaft 
or trunk. ‘Stubbern-shafted oaks.’ Tenny- 


gon. 

Stubby (stub’i),@. 1. Abounding with stubs. 
2 Short and thick; short and strong; as, 
stubby bristles. 

Stub-end (stub’end), m In mech. the en- 
la end of a conpnecting-rod, to which 
the strap is fastene:l (Food rich. 

Stub-iron (stubi-érn). 1. [ron formed from 
stub-nails, used principally for making gun- 
barrels of superior quality. EL OW. Knight 

Stub-mortise (stul) mor-tis), « .A mortise 
pane through only a part of the timber 
n which it is forme. 

Stub-nail (stub’nal), #. 
a short thick nail. 

Stucco (stuk’k6),n. [It from 0. FL.G. atweehi, 
a crust.) 1. Fine plaster, used as a cont- 
ing for walls, and to give them a finished 


surface. Stucco for internal decorative pur- | 


poses, such as the cornices and mouldin 

of rooms and the enrichment of ceilings, is 
a composition of very fine sand, pulverized 
marble, and gypstin, mixed with water till 
it is of a proper consistency. Within ashort 
time after being first applied it begins to 
set or eradually harden, in which state it 
is moulded, and may at length be finished 
up with metal tools) The stucco employed 
for external purposes is of a coarser kind, 
and variously prepared, the different sorts 
being generally distinguished by the name 


of cements. Some of these take a surface | 


and polish almost equal to that of the finest 
marble. The third coat of three-coat plaster 
is termed stucco, consiating of fne lime and 
sand. There is a species called bastard 
stucco, in which a small portion of hair is 
used. Rough stucco is merely floated and 
brushed with water, but the best kind Is 
trowelled.—2. Work made of stucco.—3. A 
popular name for plaster of Paris or gypsum. 
Stucco (stuk’kd), v.f To plaster; to over- 
lay with fiNne plaster, ‘Stuccoed 
arton. 


one who applies stucco to walls, &c.; one 
who works or deals in stucco. 
Stucco-work (stuk’ki-wérk), m Orna- 


mental work composed of stucco, such as | 


cornices, mouldings, and other ornaments 
in the cellings of rooms, 
Stuck (stuk), pret. anid pp. of stick, 
Stack? (stuk), 2. Stucco. 
Stuckt (stuk), nA thrust. 
I had a pass with a rapier, scabbard and all; and 
he gives me the s¢ucé in with such a mortal motion, 
that it is inevitable. Saw, 


Stuckle ( eye nm. A number of sheaves 
set tozether in the field; a stook. (Local. | 
Stuckling (stuk/ling), 1 An apple pasty, 
thin, somewhat half circular in shape, and 

not made ina dish. [Local } 

Stuck-up (stuk’up), «. i 
airs of importance; unrensonably puffed up; 
affectedly self-important or vain; exclusive, 
from an undue sense of one's own import- 
ance or position in society; aping the man- 
ners or assuming the dignity, bearing, or 
importance of one’s superiors. [Collog.] 

The airs of sinall, sfwet-«y men ore amazingly 
ridiculous. KL, Boyd 

Stud (stud), n. 
support, a nail; Icel. efod, a post, a prop; 


D. stut, a stay, prop, support; Sc. stuf, a | 


prop; probably from stem of steady (which 
sec) As to meaning 6 comp. G. staude, a 
shrub, a perennial plant.) 1. A nail witha 
large head, insertiel in work chiefly for or- 
pament; an ornamental kno). 


ch, chain; 





th, Sc. loch; g.go; j, job; 





halls.” | 
Stuccoer (stuk’k6-tr), 1. One who stuccoes; | 


Giving one’s self | 


(A. Sax. studu, a prop, a | 
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A belt of straw, and ivy buds, 

With coral clispsand ambersfeds, FalripaA. 
Crystal and myrrhine cups, emboss'd with gems 
Aod sear of pearl, Miter. 


STUDY 


5. One who studies or examines; as, a stu- 
dent of nature's works. 

Studentship (sta'dent-chip), mn. The state 
of being a student. 


2. An ornamental button or catch for a | Btud-horse (etud‘hors), n [See Stop.] A 


shirt front, held in its place by being in- 
serted in ahole worked for it, and admitting 
of being transferred from one shirt to an- 
other,—S, A supporting beam: a piece of tim- 
ber inserted in a sill to support a beam; a 
post or prop. Jer. Taylor; Mortimer. — 
4. In mach, (a) a short rod fixed in and pro- 
jecting from something, sometimes forming 
a journal, (6) A stud-bolt.—5.1 A stem; a 
trunk. Spenser. 
Stud (stud), vt pret & pp. studded; ppr. 
studding, 1. To adorn with shining studs 


or knobs, 
Thy horses shall be trapp'd, 
Their harness stale all with gold and past ‘ 


2 To set with detached ornaments or pro- 

minent objects; to set thickly, as with studa 

paarans ebon vault studded with stars." 
elley, 

Stud (stud), n [A. Sax. etéd, astud of breed- 
ing horses, especially mares, atedhera, a 
Stallion; G. stufe, a mare; akin steed (which 
see).) <A collection of breeding horses and 
mares, or the place where they are kept. 

Tn the afd of Treland, where care is taken, we see 
horses bred of excellent shape. Sir (, Penge. 
Stud-bolt (stud’bélt), ». In mach. a bolt 
with a thread at either end, to be screwed 
inte a fixed part at one end, and have a nut 

ecrewed on it at the other. 


| Stud-book (stnd’byk), 1. A book containing 
A nail broken off; | 


ry Renenlony or register of horses or cattle 
of particular breeds, especially of the off- 

spring of famous thoroughbred sires or 
ams. 

Studderyt (stud’ér-i), n. A place for keep- 
ing a stud of horses. ‘For whose breede 
and maintenance... King Henry the Eight 
erected a noble studdery,” Holinshed. 

Stud (stud’ing), « In carp. studs or 
{erste collectively, or inaterial for ‘studs or 

OLSta. 


| Studding-sall (stud’ing-sAl), n. [From ated, 


a Support, or altered from steadying-sail.] 
Naut, a sail set beyond the skirts of the prin- 
cipal saila during a light wind. — Lower stud- 
ding-sails are set beyond the leeches of the 
mainsail and foresail, and fixed nearly in 
the same manner. —Topimaet and lop-galant 
studding-saile are set on the outside of the 
top-saila and top-gallant sails; they are 
apread at the foot by booms, which slide 
out from the extremities of the main and 
fore yarda, and have their heads or upper 
edges attached to small yards, which are 
hoisted up to the topsail and top-gallant 
yard-arms.—Studding-eail booms, long poles 
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sliding through boom-irons at the extremi- 
ties of the yards and from the vessel's sides, 
used to spread the studding-sails. 

Student (sta'dent), n. [L. setudeng, #ftu- 
dentiz, ppr. of studeo, to study.) 1. A per- 
son engaged in study; one who is devoted 
to learning; a scholar; as, the students of 
an academy, of a college or university; a 
medical student; a law student—2 A man 
devoted to books; a bookish man; as, a 
hard student; a close student. 

Keep a gamester from dice, and a 


good shiralirni 
from his book, and it is wonderful, Shak. 


fh, Fr. ton: ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin: 


breeding horse; a horse kept for propagat- 
ing hia kind. 
Studied (stud'id), p. and @ 1. Made the 
subject of study; closely examined; 
with diligence and attention: well con- 
sidered; as, the book has been studied; the 
subject has been well studied —2 Well 
versed in any branch of learning; qualified 
by study; learned; as, a man well studied in 
geometry, or in law or medical sclence. 
Lahrewidlly suspect that he is litte staid’ in the 
theory of moral proportions wribe, 
& Premeditated; deliberate; carefully and 
Bludiously contrived or thought out; as, a 
studied insult. 
The flattering senate 
Decrees him divine honours, and to cross it 
Were death with sfwgdred torments, Afacriaper. 
4.¢ Having a particular inclination. 


q 


A pee should not be so loosely sfugiee as to re- 
men 


feo weak a composition. Shad, 
Studiedly (stud'id-li), adv. In a studied 
manner, 
Studier (stud'i-¢r), n. One who studies; a 


student. 

You are 4 professed rfadier of human nature—tit is 
the book you love to read, rr. 4, C. Jifadih 
Btudio (sti'di-6), mn. [It] The working 

room of a painter or sculptor. 

Btudious (sti'di-us), a. [Fr. studiewr, L 
studiogus. See STUDY.) 1. Given to study; 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledg 
from books; as, a studiows echolar, ‘ 
efudious universities" Shat.—2. Given to 
thought or to the examination of subjects 
by contemplation; contemplative,—3. Ear- 
nest; eager to discoversomething or to effect 
some object; busy; diligent; as, to be studi- 
ous to please. * Wary in thy studious care.’ 
Shak, ‘Studioug to find new friends and 
new allies." Tickell,—4+. Attentive to; care- 


ful: with af. 
You that are so sfmdiows 
Of my affairs, wholly neglect your own. 


Afarringgrr. 
6. Planned with study; deliberate; studied, 

For ne frigicl yileay aes fp neg for the 
colin maligne boured impiety, what apology 
can be reat = Rambler 
6. Favourable to study; suitable for thought 
and contemplation. [Poetical.] 

But let my due feet newer fail, 

To walk the sfna@iens cloisters pale, A rite, 

Studiously (sti'di-us-li), adv. In a studious 
manner; a8, (a) with study; with close at- 
tention to books; as, he is studiously in- 
clined. (b) With diligence; with zeal and 
earnestness; diligently; carefully; atten- 
tively. 

Acts of outrage and tumultuous excesses in a free 
State are blasoned In minute detail, and descend tp 
posterity; the deeds of tyranny are sfudserly and 
perpetually suppressed. MHeatiawm, 

Studiousness (stii'di-us-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being studious; the habit or practice 
of study; addictedness to books; thought- 
fulness; diligence. 

Men are sometimes addicted to sfudtowrners and 


learning, sometimes fo case and ignorance. 
ffa Sewrll, 

Studwork (stud'wérk), n. <A wall of brick- 
work built between studs. 

Btudy (stud'i), n. [L studium, a busyir 
one's self about a thing, zeal, study, applica 
tlon to learning, from studeo, to busy one's 
self about, to apply one’s self to, to study.) 
1. A setting of the mind or thoughts upon 
a subject; hence, application of mind to 
books, to arts or science, or to any subject 
for the purpose of learning what is not be- 
fore known; as, to be fond of study. 

By labour and intent sfwaly (which I take to be my 
portion in this life), joined with the strong propense 
of nature, T might perhaps leave something so writ- 
ten to aftertimes as they should not wie let it 
die, ‘iiem, 
Stwaly gives strength to the mind; conversation, 

grace. Sir W, Temepie, 

2. Earnest mental endeavour; abeorbed or 

thonghtful attention; earnestuess; diligence, 

enurerness, 

It is my sfwa'y to seem despiteful and ungentle to 
mu, Shad. 
{ust men they seem‘d, and all their sfwaly bent 
o worship God aright and know his works. 


Mi ittors. 
8. Any particular branch of learning that is 
studied; any object of study. 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, ond for 
ability. Facen, 
The proper sway of mankind isman. Fae, 


w, wig: wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


STUDY 


aA building or an apartment devoted to 
study or tol bpd Ai gat best the room 
or apartment in which a person studies. 
Get me a taper in wy sfualy, Lucius. Shand 
6. Deep cogitation; a fit of thought; reverie. 
The king of Castile, a litte confused, and in a sfwaly 
said, That I cannot do with my honour, acer, 
6 In the fine arts, (a) a work undertaken 
for improvement in the art and often left 


SOmNpiore, (b) A preparatory sketch from | 


be used in the composition of 


other larger and more finished works, Thus, | 


entire fl 


res in some Instances; In others, 
human 


eads, hands, or feet, animals, trees, 


plants, flowers, and in short anything de- | 
signed from nature, receive the general 
name of studies.—7. In music, a poe of in- | 


strumental music composed for t 


€ axpee 
of familiarizing the player with the iffi- | 


culties of his instrument. 


eee th L 
the noun] 1. To apply the 
at to ne or learning; as, he studies 
t hours in the day.—2 To fix the mind 
closely uy a subject; to think seriously 
or earnestly; to dwell in ‘thous ht; tg Ae gh 
*To study where I well may Shak. 


I found a moral first, and then me for a Ma 


& To endeavour diligently; to be zealous, 
We besecch you . that ye sfwaly to be quiet, 
— to do your own business, a Thes. iv, 90, tf, 
(stud'i), ot 1. To apply the mind to 
me e purpose of learning; to read and 
examine for the purpose of learning and 
understanding; as, rg ag law or theology; 


to ie o consider atten- 
tively; to examine ciokaly: as, sftiidy the 
works of nature. 


Stwaly thyself; what rank or what degree 
Thy wise Creator has ordain'd for thee. Dryden. 


8 To form or e by previous thought; 
to devise; to think ak Talon on. ‘To study 
fashions to adorn my body” —4 Tu 


oon over, or to commit to memory. 
Where did you nfwa’y all this goodly speech? SA, 


5. To have careful d to; to be zealous 

for; to be solicitous for the good of; as, to 

study one’s own interests; to study one per- 

son and neglect another. 

Btuddie (stud'l), n. [See STrrny,) 
A amith's anvil or forge. ipa ger J 

Stufa (stifa), mn (It) A jet of steam issn- 
ing from a fissure of the earth in volcanic 


regions. 
Stuff (stuf), n. (0.Fr. eatofe, Fr. toffe, stuff, 
matter, subeatance, material, acco ta 
Littré from G. sfof, staff, which he derivea 
directly from L. stuppa, stupa, tow, oakum, 
whence also G, #f en, to stop or stuff up. | 
L. In its widest sense substance or matter 
indefinitely; more particularly, the matter 
of which anything ia formed; material to be 
worked up in any process of manufacture. 
When that the poor have cried, Cecstis bath wept: 
ee ae should be made af stemer o 


ding prose explains his meaning 
And shows the , and not the workinan’s sh skill. 


gore tt ervaneler time ; for that is the stuff wich 
2 Furniture; goods, ‘If a man deliver 
money or stuf. xxii. 7. 

He took away locks, and gave amey ven king's 
The farmer vext packs up his beds ani chain, 
And all his household au? Tranyren, 

3 Essence; elemental part. 
Yer do I hold it very at dh seca ot 
To do 96 contrived m er. Sat, 
4 A medicine or oifeteeee: a potion. 
I did compound for her 

A certain stuff, which, being ta'en, would seize 

The present power of life. ! 

+o (a) a general name for all kinds 


" tus; waniine ¢ on 
len cloth of # and 
women's appare aad the like. —6, Refuse or 
bang matter; anything worthless or 

trifling: hence, foolish or irrational lan- 


guage; nonsense: ; as, you are talking 


td indite 
Such woful stu? as Tee haderel write, Seige. 
oan stuf), wt 1. To Oil by packing o 
g material into; to cram full; to 
fond to excess; to crowd. 
I will stag? your purses full of crowns, 


This crook drew hazel boughs adown, 
And stag a her apron wide with nuts so ai 


a 


Shak, 


pret. & pp. atudied; ppr. | 


| 





- fashion by stuffi 
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® To fill or pack with material necessary to 
make complete; as, to stuf'a bed-tick or a 
cushion. “o To cause to swell ont. pine 
the Gods . 5 aban 9 wi sAcroper 1 

dead animal, for aarti rand pe conerrink 
ita form; as, to stuf a bird.—6, To form or 
ng. 

An eastern king pot a judge te death for an iniqul- 
tous Sentence, an an ordered ins hiiche te inane inte 
a cushion, and placed uponthetribunal, dof, 
6. To crowd with facta; to cram the tind 
of; some ea, to crowd or fill with false or 
idle tales or fancies. 


For thee [ dim these eyes, and stuf this head 
With all such reading as was never read. Pur. 


7. To fill by being put into anything. 
With inward annus the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels stuf the dark abode. sparen, 


& To thrust in; to crowd; to press; to pack 
firmly. 


Put roses inte a glass with a narrow mouth, ste 
ray them cloge together. Bacan. 


ate fill with seasoning; as, to stu a leg of 


Stuff (stuf), vi To feed gluttononsl 
*Taught harmless man to cram and stufh 


(atuft), i anda, Having the nose 
obstructed, ag during a cold. 


In siya, cousin; I cannot smell. Shak, 


Stuffer (stufér), mn. 1. One who stuffs; speci- 
fically, one ws begins the skins of animals 
for & pu f preserving a8 specimens, 
oa as, a bi sata fer.—2 That which stuffs: 

ecifically, a machine or instrument for 
iz in stuffing or seasoning; a8, a sausage- 


(stof'goun), n. A gown made 
" gown (1 metonymically, a junior bar- 
rister, or one under the rank of queen's 
counsel, and therefore not entitled to wear 
a silk gown. 

Stuffiness gor -nes), ”. The state or qua- 
lity of being _ ny. close, or musty; as, the 


atte 1 

stuiting (stut ine) © 1. That which is used 
for ng anyt ; as, the stu of o 
saddle or cushion.—2 Seasoning | ur meat; 
that which is put into meat to give it a 


higher relish. 

Arrach le ry good in mel traf 
nee aves are very good pers nae at 
8 box (stuf‘ing-boks), n. In mach. 
a contrivance for securing a steam, air, or 
water tight joint when 
it is required to pass 


a bitte tm rod out of 
a vessel orintoit. It 
consista of a close box 
cast round the hole 
through which the rod 
passes, in whichis laid, 
around the rod and in 
contact with it,a quan- 
tity of hemp or india- 
rubber packing. This 
puickfi is lubricated 
with oily matter, and 
a ring, as shown in the 
rs figure, is then 
placed on the top of it 
and preased down by 





Part of St engine 

pa i to squeeze Cylinder. am : 
ep intoevery bos. 

pt e stuffing- 


box is used in steam-engines, pumps, on the 
shaft of a acrew-steamer where it pnases 
through the stern, &c. 

Stuffy (stuf'i), a. (Comp. stive.) 1. Difficult 
to breathe in; close; musty: said of a room. 
‘The salon was b inning to get stuffy and 
hot." at a ane .—2 Stout: ae. 
some; resolu (Scotch. }—&. g : 
obstinate. (United States.) Angry; 

Stuke t Koti), n. Stucco. 

Stull cate » Fe 
xtool ; G. stollen, a stand, a support. 


ene (stulm), n. 
mw peter) A shaft to nen water out 
eat ip (stul Sn (lee stdlpe pil 
Pp), m (Icel. atdlpi, a a pil- 
lar; Dan. adh and O.D. erolpe. A short 


stout post driven into the A. for any 


P tos) 7p gre Engl 
ca (etul'ti-fi- ki"shom), n. The 
act rr ops aig ing or state of being stultified. 
Sculuner (stul’ti-fi-ér), mn. One who stulti- 
a8, 





STUMP 


Stultify (stul'ti-fi), vt. 
jied; ppr. atultifying, * efultus, foolish, 
and face, to make] 1. To make foolish; to 
make afoolof, Burke.—2 To look upon as 
a fool or as foolish. 

The modern sciolist tuff fer all understandings 


but his own, and that which be regarcls as his own, 
Palit. 


3. In law, to allege or prove p be insane, 
for avoiding some act. — T'o one's 
ge[f, to unsay, directly or by im plication, 
what one has already asserted ; to lay one’s 
self open to an accusation of self-contradic- 


tion. 
Stul uence (stul-til’okwens), m= [L. 
oolish, and loguentia, a talking, 


pe & pp. efulti- 


atultus 
from foquor, to epeak.) Foolish talk; a 


ent (stul-til’o-kwent), a Given 
stultiloquently’ (stul-til'o-kweat-ll), ad 

nen stul-til’o-kwen , adv. 
Le a stultiloquent manner; with foolish 


Stulttloquy (stu! -til’o- “iewt}, nm (L. stulti- 


dtm. STULTLLOQUENCE.] Foolish 
c; silly discourse; bal iting. ‘A Mere 
a fool.” Jer. 


stultiloguy, or talking like 
Taylor 


a@ytor. 

Stum (stum), mn [D. stom, uofermented 
wine, =p wine that has not worked, from 
stoma, G, ahwoim, Dan and Sw, stum, dumb, 
mute, } 1. Unfermented grape juice ; must 
or new wine, often mixed with dead or vapid 
wine to raise a new fermentation. 


Let our wines, without mixture or stuen, be all fine, 
Or call up the master, and break his duit noddle. 


A. Foreron 

2 Wine revived By belng made by must to 
ferment anew, udibraa, 

Stum (stum), vf. pret. & pp. elummed; ppr 
shunme L To renew by mixing w th 
must an fermenting anew. ‘We stum our 
wines to renew their spirits." Sir J. Plover. 
oe a a cask with brimstone. [Pro- 


] 
Stumble (stum’h)), v7 b ea erat 
pr. eating. tO some a 
orm allied to pas. : stuindeiats caer mh 
mer, Icel stumra, ty stumble, to walk with 
uncertain atepa; Dan. dial. sfumle, stumre, 
to stamp, to totter; E. stump ; L.G. stwm- 
ape hea eneen to walk with heavy steps; 
iter, Allied also probably 
to Sant te stamp. 1. To trip in welkine 
or moving in any way upon the legs 
strike the foot so as to fall o rp ages ot 
fall; to stagger after a false step. 
The way of the wicked is as darkness; they knew 
not at whal they stwnndhls, = Prov. iv. 19, 
ata) 
Stormer, and all my | daceitlen are anne 
dew PLY Fer. 
2. To walk in a bongling, noisy, and un- 
steady manner, ‘ He stumbled up the dark 
avenue.’ Sir W. Scott.—&. To fall into crime 
or error; to err. 
He that loveth his brother, abiceth in the light, and 
there is none occasion of stumbling in him. 


4. To strike upon without design; ‘to tal fall 01 on; 
to light on by chance: with on or upon, 
er = pa | by some inadvertence ae Xe Livia 


Mane of the greatest inventions have been acct 
dentally stumsiled weon by men busy and inquisitive. 


| Stumble (stum’bl),.t. 1. To canse to stum- 


ble; to cause to trip or stagger; to trip up. 
‘False and dazzling fires to stumble men." 
Milton.—2. To confound; to puzzle; to put 
to a ponplus; to perplex; to embarrass, 
One Ching more stvebier me in the very nemesis 
of this hypothesis. Lar 
Stumble (stum'hl), mn. 1. The act of aaa 
bling; a trip in walking or running,—#@ A 
blunder; a failure. 
One rhewdve ts enough to deface the character of 
an honourable life. Sur &. £'Eatrange. 
Stumbler (stum’blér), n. One that stumbles 
or makes a blunder. 

A. cto Aer stumbles beast in rugged =r 
Stum -block (stum’bling-blok), n At 
cause of stumbling; that which forms a 
ficulty in one's way; that which cousea of- 
er generally used in figurative sense, 


reach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stn 
wing hic and unto the Grecks eS 


(stum’ bling-li ), enn 
steaabiling manner. Sir P. Sidney. 

| -stone (stum’bling- atin),n, Same 
au Sten ig-block, T Burnet. 

Stump (stump), m [A nasalized form of 
rtub> Dan. stump, a fragment, a stump, 
stump, blunt, dull; D. stomp, a stump, 
stomp, blunt, dull; ‘a. stmeni a stump, & 


ies 





Pate, fiir, fat, fall; § mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; tobe, tub, byll; 


ofl, pound; ii, Sc.abune; 9, Se. fey. 


STUMP 


short emd, sliortened, docked, blunt. Sea 
STUB.) 1. The fixed or rowted part of any- 
thing remaining after another part has been 
lopped wil, deatroyed, or the like; as, (a) the 
etub of a tree; the part of a tree remaining 
in the earth after the tree is cut down, or 
the part of any plant left in the earth after 
it is cot down, (6) The part of a limb or 
other body remaining after a part is am- 
putated or destroyed; as, the stump of a 
leg, of a flnger, or a tooth.—2. pl. Lege; as, 
to stir one’s sfumpa, [Collog.)—a. Une of 
the three posts constituting the wicket at 
the game of cricket. Their lower ends are 
pointed #o as to be enally driven into the 
ground, and the height at which they stand 
when fixed is 27 inches; the space between 
them must not allow of the ball passing 
through. The top of each stump is grooved, 
and in the grooves the small piecea of wood 
called baily are laid, from stump to stump. 
4. A short thick roll of leather or paper cut 
to a point, and used to rub down the harsh 
wr strong lines of a crayon or pencil draw- 
ing, for shading it,or for rnbbing solid tints 
on paper from colours in powder.—OQn the 
stump, in the course of itinerating through 
a district or country and making speeches 
at different places, for political or other 
purposes Safurday Rev. (Originally United 
States. The word had its origin in the prac- 
tice of itinerant orators nsing the stump of 
a tree to speak from in lately cleared dis- 
tricts } 

Stump (stump), ¢.t 1. To cut off a part of; 
tu reduce to a stump; to lop. 

Around the save’ pop soft moss did prow, 


Or, ff. More. 
® To strike, os anything fixed and hard, 
with the toe. (Vulgar.}]—3. To challenge; 
to defy: to puzzle; to confound. [Collog., 
and low, United States. ]—4, To make a tour 
through or to travel over, making speeches 
for political or personal purposes Satwr- 
day Rev. See the noun.—6. In ericket, (a2) to 
knock down a stump or stumps of. 

A herd of boys with clamour bowl'd 
And sive 2 a the wicket Jey ron, 
(+) To put out of play by knocking down the 
wicket which the player or batsman is try- 
ing to defend, when he is off the ground 
allotted to him by the laws of the game: 
sometimes with oul; as, he was stwinped, or 
sturaped owt, T. Hughes. Hence—é. To de- 
feat, impoverish, or ruin. 

Dent you know oor history?—haven't you heard, 
ty dear fellow, we are sfnenjed ! J, Mook, 
Stum (stump) vi 61. To walk stiMy, 
heavily, or nolsily.—2 To make electioneer- 
ing or other auch speeches from the stump 
of a tree or other elevation: in a contemp- 
toousa sense, |American.]— Tv stump wu, 
(a) to make an escape; to take to Hight; to 

run off. (Slang.) 
Siang of, my cave; that's a Bow-street runner. 
Lord! Ethos 
(6) To travel about making stump-speeches. 
—To stump wp, to pay or hand over money; 
as, | will make him stump up for my lost 
time, [Colloy.] 

Stumper (stump'ér),n. 1. One whostumps 
* A bonster.— 3. A story that puzzles or 
creates incredulity. (Colloq. United States. ] 

Stump-orator (stump'or-a-tér), mn. A man 
who harangues the populace from the stump 
of a tree or other elevation; a frothy or 
bombastic speaker. 

Stump-oratory (stump’or-a-to-ri), n. 
tory such as that of a stunip-orator 

Stump-speaker (stump'spek-‘r), a, A pop- 
ular political speaker. [United States. | 

Stump-speech (stump'spéch), n. A speech 
made from the stump of a tree or other im- 
provised platform; an electioneering speech 
in favour of one’s self or some other politi- 
cal candidate; a loud, frothy, bragging, or 
bombastic harangue, (United States.) 

Stumpy (stump'i), a. 1. Full of stumps — 
2 Short; stubliy. [Colloqg,) 

Stun (stun), c.f. pret & pp stunned; ppr. 
stunning. [A, Sax. stinian, to atun, to make 
stupid with a nolse; G. sfawien, to be aston- 
ished, to be stupefied. Perhaps from same 
rot as L. fone, to thunder, with prefixed «.] 
1. To overpower the sense of hearing of; to 
blunt or stupefy the organs of hearing of; 
to confound or make (lizzy by loud noise or 
sound, 

Still shall T hear, and never quit the score 


Ora- 


Sfaveed! with hoarse Cislrus’ Theseid o'erand o'er? 


Meyer, 
2 To render insensible or dizzy by force or 
vinlence ; to render senseless hy a blow, 
Ling hung a pole-ag at his cadille-bow, 


| 
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STUPULOSE 





3. Tu surprise conipletely; to overpower. 
William wins «yuite wtavened at my discourse, and 
held his peace. De Foe. 
Stung (stung), pret. & pp. of sting. 
St (stungk), pret. of stink. 
stunner (stun‘ér), » 1. One who or that 
which stuns. —2 Anything that stuns or 
astonishes by its ajrpearance or other quali- 
ties; anything wonderfully or extraordinar- 
ily good: something first-rate: often applied 
to a person or thing of very showy appear- 
ance, ([Slang.] 
lam busy working a cap for you, dear aunty, ... 


anc J think whem finished it will be quite a s@estner. 
Dern Ramsay. 


Stunning (stun'ing),a. Of unusual quality 
or qualities: first-rate; excellent; very good; 
as, Aslunning girl; stunning cigars; stun- 
ning Wine, [Sluang.] 

Stunt (stunt), rt [A form of stint; A. Sax. 
stintan, to be weary, stunt, blunt, stupid; 
Icel. (non-nasalized) stuttr, short, stunted; 
0.Sw, «twit, stunt, docked, short; G. stutzen, 
to dock, to shorten.) ‘To hinder from free 
growth; to shorten or check in growth; to 
iwart; as, to «tunt wa child; to stunt a plant. 

When, by a cold penury, I blast the abilities of a 
falion, and ofa? the growth of its active energies, 
the ill | may do is beyond all calculation. Burke. 

Btunt (stunt), «= 1. A check in growth.— 
2 That which has been checked in its 
growth; a stunted animal or thing.—3 A 
young whale, two years old, which, having 
been weaned, is lean, and yields but little 
blubber 

Stuntedness (stunt’ed-nes), n. The state 
of being stunted. 

Stuntiness) (stunt’i-nes),n. Same asStunted- 
ners, 

Stuntness (stunt’nes), n. Shortness; ab- 
ruptness. [Rare. | 

Short sentences are prevalent in our lan €, as 
long ones are in Gernian. In all things we incline to 
curnes and rfaaineer. F. Earee, 

Stupa (sti'pa), n. [Skr. st@pa, an accumu- 
lation, a mount, a stupa ortope.] The name 
given by Buddhists to certain sacred monu- 
mental structures. As distinguished from 
the dagoba, the true stupa commemorates 
aome event, or marks some spot, held dear 
liy the followers of Buddha; while the dago- 
ba contains relics of that deity. The names, 
however, are sometimes confounded. 

Stupa, Stupe (sti'pa, stap), ». [L. stupa, 
tow.| Flannel, flax, or other such articles 
wrung out of hot water, plain or medicated, 
applied to a wound or sore. 

Stupe (stip), c.f. To apply a stupa or stupe: 


tofoment. Wiseman. 
Stupet (stip), <A stupid or foolish per- 
son, Diekerstasf. 


Stupefacient (sti-pé-fa’shi-ent), a. [L. stu- 
pefuciens, etupefarientis, ppr. of stupefacio. 
See STUPEFACTION.) Having a stupefying 
pawer 

Stupefacient (stG-pé-fa’shi-ent),n A medi- 
cine which produces stupor or insensibility; 
a narcotic, 

Stupefaction (sti-pé-fak’shon), n. [L stu- 
pefaucio. See STUPEFY.) 1. The act of stupe- 
fying or state of being stupefied.—2. A stolid 
or senseless state; Insensibility; dulness; 
torpor; stupidity. 

Resistance of the dictates of conscience brings a 
harduess and stepefictien upon it. Souta, 
Stupefactive ( stii-pé-fak’tiv),a@. Causing 
insensiliility; deadening or blunting the 
sense of feeling or understanding; narcotic. 
Stupefactive («ti-pé-fak’tiv),n. That which 
etupefles; specifically, a medicine that pro- 

iluces stupor; a stupefacient. ‘Teachi 
ns to refuse any anodynes or stupefactives. 
ip. Reynolds, 

Stupefiedness (stii'pé-fid-nes), n. The state 
of being stupefled; stupefaction; insensi- 
bility. ‘The dendness and stupefiedness of 
the part." Foyle. 

Stupefier (sti'pé-f-4r), n. One who or that 
which stupefies, or makes dull or stupid. 

Stupefy(sti'pe-fl), v.t. pret. & pp. stupefied; 
ppr. stupefying [Fr. stupéfier, from L. atu- 
pesocere—setupeo, to be struck senseless, and 
Jacio, to make.) 1. To blunt the faculty of 
perception or understanding in; to deprive 
of sensibility; to make dull or dead to ex- 
tertial influences; to make torpid; as, stupe- 
Jied by nareotics or by a blow on the head. 
* As the fumes of drink discompose and stu- 
pefy the lrain of a man overcharged with 
it." Sowth —2.! To deprive of material mo- 


billty, 
It is not malleable; but yet it is not fluent, but 
ifupefircdt Bacon. 


Stupend t (std-pend’), a. Stupendous. ‘ Stw- 
pend and admirable Soneluslone! Burton. 
Stupendioust (sti-pen‘di-us), a. Stupend- 
ous. ‘At sight of that stupendious bridge 
his joy increased.’ Milton. 
Stupendiouslyt Astapenidisne:lt) adv. 8tu- 
pendously. Sandys. 
Stupendous (stii-pen’dus), a. (L. stupendus, 
wonderful, amazing, astonishing; from stu- 
o, to be struck senseless, to be astonished. ) 
Striking dumb by magnitude; hence, aston- 
ishing; great and wonderful, of astonishing 
magnitude or elevation; ees as, A stupen- 
dous pile; a stupendous edifice; a stupendous 
mountain. 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole. Pope. 


Those etn ples: palaces, and piles stupendous, 


Of which the very ruins are tremendous, /f, Swetta. 


Stupendously (sti-pen’dus-li), adv. Ina 
stupendous manner. 

Stupendousness (stii-pen’dus-nes),n. The 
quality or state of pee stupendous. 

Stupent (stii’pent), a. (L. stupens, stupentis, 
ppr. of stupeo, to be stupefied.) Confounded; 
astounded; stunned into silence. ([Rare.] 

We will say mournfully, in the presence of Heaven 


and Earth, that we stand speechless, sfufen?t, and 
know not what to say! Carlyle. 


Stupeous (stii’pé-us), a. [L. stupa, tow.] 
Resembling tow; covered with long loose 
hairs or filaments like tow; stupose. 

Stupid (sti’pid), a. (L. stupidus, from str- 

o, to be astonished, to be struck sense- 
ess.) 1. Deprived temporarily or perma- 
nently of the perceptive, thinking, or reason- 
ing faculties; bereft of feeling; in a state 
of stupor; dull as regards the faculties; 


deadened; insensible; stupefied. ‘Stupi 
with age.’ Shak. 

With wild surprise, 
A moment stuprd, motionless he stood. JAoweron. 


And Enid could not say one tender word 
She felt so blunt and sfupid at the heart. 
Tennyson, 
2 Devoid of understanding; possessed of 
dull gross folly. 
No man who knows aught can he so stupid to deny 
that all men naturally were Lorn free. Milton, 


3. Characterized by or resulting from stu- 
pidity; formed without skill or genius; 
senseless; nonsensical. 


Observe what loads of sti pid rhymes 
Oppress us in corrupted tines. 


Stupidity (sta-pid’i-ti), n. (Fr. stupidité, 
L. stupiditas. See Sturip.] The state or 
quality of being stupid; as, (a) insensibilit 
to external impressions; numbness of feel- 
ing; stupor; astonishment. 
A stupidity 
Past admiration strikes me, joined with fear. 


Swift. 


Chapman. 
(5) Extreme dulness of perception or under- 
standing; dull foolishness. 


Pure stupratty is of a quiet nature, and content to 
be merely stupid. Carlyle. 


SYN. Insensibility, torpidness, deadness, 
sluggishness, sottishness, doltishness, block- 
ishness, senselessness. 

Stupidly (sti’pid-li), adv. In a stupid man- 
ner; as, (a2) with suspension or inactivity of 
understanding or perception. (b) Without 
the exercise of reason or judgment; with 
dull folly. 

Stupidness (sti’pid-nes), n. Stupidity. 

Stupifier (eti’pi-fi-cr), n. Same as Stupefier. 

Stupify (std’pi-fif), v.20 Same as Stupesy. 

Stupor (sti’por), n ([L.] 1. Great diminn- 
tion or suspension of sensibility; suppres- 
sion of sense; a state in which the faculties 
are deadened or dazed; as, the patient is in 
a stupor. ‘A stupor or dull pain in the 
thigh.’ Arbuthnot.—2. Intellectual insensi- 
bility ;smoral deadness ; heedlessness or in- 
attention to one’s interests. 

Our church stands haltered, dumb, like a dumb 
ox; lowing only for provender (of tithes); content, if 


it can have that; or, with dumb sfufor, expecting its 
further doom. Cardy ee. 


Stupose (sti’pés),a. (From L. stupa, tow.) 
In bot. having a tuft of hairs; composed of 
matted fllaments like tow. 

Stuprate (sti’prat),v.¢ pret.& pp. stuprated; 
ppr. atuprating. [L. stupro, stupratum, to 
defile, from séuprum, defilement.} To ravish; 
to debauch. 

ration (stu-pra’shon), n. Rape; vio- 
lation of chastity by force. Sir T. Browne. 

Scopram (sti’/prum), n. (L.) 1. Forcible 
violation of the person; rape.—2. In ectvil 
law, every union of the sexes forbidden by 
morality. 

Stupulose (stii’pii-l5s), a. (Dim. of ehh ct 





And one a heavy mace tu tian the foe, Orypeten, | [Sometinies incorrectly written stupyfy.) In bot. covered with coarse, decumbent airs. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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Sturdied (stérdid), a. Affected with the 
disease called sturdy; as, ‘sturdied sheep.’ 


Sir W. Scott. 
ere adv. Ina sturdy man- 
ner; stoutly; lustily. ‘ Toughly chew and 


sturdily digest.’ Donne. 

Sturdiness (stérdi-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being sturdy; stoutness; lustiness; 
vigorousness. 

Sturdy (stér'di), a. (Commonly derived from 
O.Fr.estourdi, Mod. Fr.étourdi,stupid, giddy, 
inconsiderate; like It. stordire, to deafen, 
to stupefy, possibly, according to Diez, from 
a form extordire, for extorpidtre—L. ez, and 

idus, stupefied, from torpeo, to be numb. 
But more probably from Icel. stirdr, hard, 
stiff, unbending, harsh; perhaps from root 
of stark, stare.) 1.¢ Foolishly obstinate; 
stupidly hardened; stubborn; stiff-necked. 

A sturdy hardened sinner advances to the utmost 
pitch of impiety with less reluctance than he took 
the first step. Atterbury. 
2 Btiff; stout; strong: as, a sturdy oak. 

He was not of a delicate contexture, his limbs 
rather sturdy than dainty. Votton. 
8. Exhibiting strength or force; forcible; 
lusty; violent; vigorous. ‘A few sturdy 
steps.” Sir W. Scott. 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy Broke 


ray. 
4 Robust in body; strong; stout; vigorous 
and hardy; as, a sturdy ploughmian. 

The men of the north, for the sake of material in- 
terests, succumbed to a course of treatment which 
their more sturdy ancestors would not have endured 
from an English ministry. iW’, Chambers. 


Sturdy (stérdi), n. (Gael. stuird, stuirdean, 
vertigo, drunkenness, sturdy.) A disease in 
sheep, marked by a disposition to stagger, 

sit on the rump, turn towards one side, 

stupor, &c. It is caused by the presence 
within the brain of the cystic form (Cenu- 
rus) or immature embryo of a particular 
species of tape- worm (Ta@nia Ca nurus), vary- 
ing in size from that of a pea to that of a 
n's egg. The sheep attacked are gene- 

ly under two years old, and a radical cure 

is rarely effected, puncturing and trephining 
the head over the injured part giving but 

Pisce aces vere IF ; ; 
turgeon (stérjon), ». [Fr. esturgeon, from 
LL sturio, from 0O.H.G. sturio, A. Sax. 
styria, Mod. G. Sw. and Dan. stor, sturgeon. } 





Sturgeon (dcipenser sturto). 


A ganoid fish of the genus Acipenser, family 
Starionide, the members of which family 
are popularly included under the name 
sturgeon. The general form of the eureecy 
is similar to that of the shark, but the body 
is covered with numerous bony plates in 
longitudinal rows, the exterior portion of 
the head is also well mailed; the mouth 
placed under the snout is small and eden- 
tated; the palatal bones, soldered to the 
maxillaries, convert them into the rpper 
aw. The mouth, placed on a pedicel that 

as three articulations, is more protractile 
than that of a shark. The eyes and nostrils 
are on the side of the head, and cirri are 
inserted under the snout. On the back isa 
single dorsal fin, and the tail is forked. The 
sturgeons ascend the larger rivers of Europe 
in great abundance, and are the objects of 
important fisheries. The flesh of most of 
the species is wholesome and eable food; 
their ova is converted into caviare, and their 
air-bladder affords the finest isinglasa' The 
common sturgeon (Acipenser sturio) is found 
in most of the large rivers of Europe. Its 
flesh is delicate aud well-fiavo , some- 
what resembling veal. When caught in the 
Thames, within the jurisdiction of the Lord- 
mayor of London, it is a royal fish, reserved 
for the sovereign. The sterlet(A. ruthenus) 
is found in the Volga and the Danube. (See 


STERLET.) The great or white s eon, or 
panes (A. huso), is found in the Benube 
the Vo and other rivers running into 


the Black and Caspian Seas. It frequently 
exceeds 12 and 15 feet in length, and weighs 


Fate, far, fat, fall. mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin: 


above 1200 pounds. The flesh is not much 
esteemed, but the finest isinglass is made 
from its air-bladder. There are several spe- 
cies peculiar to North America. 

Sturfones, Sturionidse (sti-ri-d’néz, sti-ri- 
on’i-dé), n. pl. A family of ganoid fishes, of 
which the common sturgeon (Acipenser 
sturio) is the type. See STURGEON. 

Sturionian (stu-ri-d’ni-an), n. A member 
of the family Sturiones or Sturionidz. —_- 

Sturk (stérk),n. A young ox or heifer. See 
STIRK. (Local. ] 

Sturnidss (stér'ni-dé), n. pl. The starlings, 
a family of insessorial birds, of which Stur- 
nus is the type genus. 

Sturnus (stér’nus), n. [(L., a starling.) A 
genus of insessorial birds, of which the com- 
mon starling (Sturnus vulgaris) is a familiar 
example. See STARLING. 

Sturt (sturt), v.t. (Sw. stérta, to vex, to dis- 
turb; G. stéren, to disturb; akin stir.) To 
vex; to trouble. (Old and provincial.) 

Sturt (sturt), v.t. To startle; to be afraid. 
Burns. [Scotch.] 

Sturt (sturt), n. Trouble; disturbance; 
vexation; wrath; heat of temper. (Scotch. ] 

Sturt (stért), n. In anining, an extraordinary 
profit made by a tributer by taking the ex- 
cavation or cutting of a course of ore at a 
high price. 

Stutt (stut), v.7. To stutter. 


Nay, he hath Albano’s imperfection too, 
And stués when he is violently moved. Afarsfon. 


Stutter (stut’ér), v.i (D. stotteren, L.G. 
stotern, G. stottern, to stutter; freq. forms 
corresponding to O. and Prov. E. stut, to 
stutter, to stagger; Sc. stot, to rebound; L.G. 
stiten, to knock; Icel. stauta, to strike.) To 
stammer; to hesitate in uttering words. 

When I want to apologize I always stutter, 


Lord Lyttov, 

Stutter (stut’ér), n. 1. A stammer; a hesi- 
tation in speaking; as, to be troubled with 
a stutter. See STAMMER.—2.+ A stutterer. 
‘Many stutlers (we find) are choleric men.’ 
Bacon. 

Stutterer (stut’ér-ér),n. One who stutters; 
a stammerer. 

Stu (stut’ér-ing), n. A hesitation in 
speaking, In which there is a spasmodic and 
uncontrollable reiteration of the same syl- 
lable. See STAMMERING. 

Stutteringly (stut’ér-ing-li), adv. In a stut- 
tering manner; with stammering. 

Sty (sti), n. (A. Sax. stfge, Icel. stia, Dan. 
sti, Sw. stta, O.H.G. stfga, a sty, a swine's 
sty. The first part of steward is this word. ] 
1. A pen or inclosure for swine. Hence— 
2. Any filthy hovel or place; a place of bes- 
tial debauchery. ‘To rull with pleasure in 
a sensual sty.’ Milton. 

Sty (sti), v.t pret. & pp. stied; ppr. stying. 
To shut up in a sty. 

Styt (sti), vi (A. Sax. stigan, to mount, to 
ascend. See STEYE.) To soar; to ascend. 
‘With bolder wing shall dare aloft to sty.’ 


Spenser. 
Sty, Styan (sti, sti’an), n. Same as Stye. 


There is a s¢y grown o'er the eye o' th’ Bull, 
Which will go near to blind the constellation, 
Bean, & Fi. 


Styan (sti’an), n. Same as Stye. 


I knew that a styan on the eye could be easily re- 
duced. ai af De Quincey. 


Styca (sti’ka), n. (A. Sax. stic, stye; comp. 
A. Sax. sticce, G. sttick, a piece.) An Anglo- 
Saxon copper coin of the value of half a far- 
thing. It seems to have been principally, if 
nut wholly, coined in the kingdom of Nor- 





Styca of Eanred, King of Northumberland. 


thumberland. It bore the king’s name on 
one side and the coiner’s on the other. 

Stye (sth), n. (A. Sax. stigend, a tumour on 
the eye, from stfgan, to rise.] A small in- 
flammatory tumour of the nature of a boil 
on the edge of the eyelid, particularly near 
the inner angle of the eye; hordeolum. 
Written also Sty and Styan. 

Styeian (til a (L. seine trois St 

stij‘i-an), a. (L. stygius, from A 

Gr. Styx, Stygos, the Styx, said to mean fit. 
erally the Hateful, from styged, to hate.) 
Pertaining to Styx, fabled by the ancients 


to be a river of hell over which the shades : 


note, not, mdéve; tabe, tab, byl; 


STYLE 
oe the dead passed; hence, hellish; infer- 
pal. 


At that so sudden blaze, the Siygian thro 
Bent their aspect. Mitton. 


Btyisgnimaic (sti‘la-gal-ma”ik), n. or a. 
(Gr. LY tooo. a pillar, and agalina, an image.) 
In arch. performing the office of a column; 
as, stylagalmaic figures or images. 

Stylar (stil’ér), a. Pertaining to a style; 
stilar. 

Btylate (stilat), a. In bot. having a per- 
sistent atyle. 

Style(stil), n. (Fr. style, from L. stilus, stylus, 
a stake, a pale, a pointed instrument, astyle 
for writing on waxen tablets, hence mode of 
expression; from root of stimulus, Gr. stiz6. 
to prick, E. stick, sting (which see).) 1. A 
pointed instrument or iron bodkin used by 
the ancients for writing by scratching on 
wax tablets. While the pointed end was used 
to form the letters, the other end, which 
was made blunt and smooth, was used for 
making erasures. From the instrument of 
writing the word came tosignify a particular 
manner of writing. See 3 below. — 2. Any- 
thing resembling a style in being pointed; as, 
(a@)a@ pointed tool used in graving; a graver. 
ie A pointed surgical instrument; a probe. 
c) The pin or gnomon of a sun-dial, which 
projects the shadow on the plane of the dial. 


(d) In bot. the prolongation of the summit 
of the Air! which sup- 
i ports the stigma. Some- 


times it is entirely want- 
ing, and then the stigma 
is seasile, as in the poppy 
and tulip. When e 
ovary is composed of a 
single carpel, the style 
is also single, and the 
number of styles varies 
according to the number 
of carpels, though when 
the carpels are numerous 
the styles may be united. 
Considered in reference to {ts direction or 
position, the style may be lateral, basal, ver- 
tical, included, protruded, ascending, or de- 
clinate. Viewed in reference to its form, it 
may be filiform, subulate, trigonal, clavi- 
Jorm, or petaloid. Viewed with reference 
to its divisions, it may be simple or divided; 
when the divisions do not extend far, it is 
slit; when more prolonged, partite. Thus 
it may be bifid or bipartite, trifid or tripar- 
tite, &c. After fecundation the style gen- 
erally falls off, when it is said to be cadu- 
cous; but when it remains, it is said to be 
persistent. —3. Manner of writing with re- 
gard to language; the peculiar manner in 
which a person expresses his conceptions, 
the particular mode or form of expressing 
ideas in language which distinguishes one 
writer or speaker from another; the dis- 
tinctive manner of writing which belongs to 
each author, and also to each body of 
authors, allied as belonging to the same 
school, country, or epoch. 

Proper words in proper places make the true de- 
finition of a style. Swr?. 

Yet let some lord but own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens and the sty/e refines? Supe. 


The séiyde which deals in long sentences or in short 
sentences, or indeed which has any trick in it, is a 
bad style... . The best thing which, to my mind, 
has been ever said about sfy/e was said in a meta- 
phorical way, the writer declaring that the style 
should, as it were, involve and display the subject- 
matter, as the drapery in a consummate statue folds 
over and around Sir A. Helps. 


4. Mode of presentation, especially in music 
or any of the fine arts; characteristic or pe- 
cullar mode of develonns an idea or accom- 
plishing a result. Style in the arts depends 
on the character of the artist, the subjects, 
the art itself, the materials used, the object 
aimed at, &c. The style varies in different 
periods, and is also influenced by differences 
of national character. The various branches 
of an art, too, have each its peculiar style. 
Thus in poetry there are the epic, lyric, and 
dramatic styles; in music, the sacred, opera, 
and concert styles, the vocal and instru- 
mental styles, the sonata and symphony 
styles, &c.; in painting there are the histori- 
cal, Pes Be &c., styles.—5. External man- 
ner or fashion; often, manner deemed ele- 
gant and appropriate in social demeanour; 
ashion: as, the entertainment was got up 
in excellent style.—6. Phrase of address or 
1 Papelapee formal or official designation, 
title; as, any one having the style of majesty. 
‘One style to a gracious benefactor, another 
to a proud insulting fue.’ Burke.—7. In 
arch. a particular character as to the gen- 


—__ 


§, Sc. fey. 





a, Style; 4, Stigma. 


e hyure. 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; 
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eral artistic idea pervading a building; as, 


the Gothic style, the Grecian style, the 
Mooriah style, the Norman style, &c.—8. In 
chron. a mode of reckoning time with re- 
gard to the Julian and Gregorian calendar. 
(See GREGORIAN, JULIAN.) Style is Old or 
New. TheOid Style follows the Julian man- 
ner of computing the months and days, in 
which the A heond consists of 365 sag es and 6 
hours. This is and at more than 11 
minutes too much, and in the course of time, 
between Ceasar and Pope areae ry XIII., 
this accumulated error amounted to 10 days. 
Gregory reformed the calendar by retrench- 
ing 10 days, and fixing the ordinary length 
of the civil year at 3665 days; and to make 
up for the odd hours it was ordained that 
every fourth year (which we call leap-year) 
should consist of 866 days. But a ue 
length of the solar year is only 365 da ee 
hours 48 minutes 51°6 seconds; hence, 
solar years would fall short of four years of 
365 days 6 hours each, or of four Julian 
years, three of 365 days and one of 366 
days, by 44 minutes 33°6 seconds, and 400 
solar years would fall short of 400 Julian 
years by 74 hours 16 minutes, or by a little 
mnore than three days. This error it was or- 
dained should be rectified by omitting three 
days in three of the four years which com- 
pleted centuries; or, in other words, that 
the centuries divisible without remainder 
by 400, should alone of the centuries be ac- 
counted leap-years. Thus 1600, 2000, 2400 
would be leap-years, but not 1700, 1800, 
1900, 2100, 2200, 2300. This mode of cor- 
recting the calendar has been adopted at 
different times in almost all civilized na- 
tions with the exception of Russia and 
those countries where the Greek Church 
is predominant, which still adhere to the 
Old Style. In England the Gregorian or 
New Style was adupted by act of parlia- 
ment in 1752, and as one of the years con- 
Ce a century in which the additional 
day was to be omitted (the 
year rarer had elapsed since the correction 
Pope Gregory, it was necessary to omit 
i instead of 10 days in the current year. 
Accordingly 11 days in September, 1752, were 
retrenched, and the 3d day was reckoned 
the ldth. The difference between the Old and 
New Styles is now 12 days. —Style of a court, 
w, the practice observed by any court 
initawayof Pacwennd —Juridical styles, in 
Scots law, particular forms of expres- 
sion and arrangement necessary to be ob- 
served in formal] deeds and instruments — 
Diction, Phraseology, Style. See under 
Beyie ti t. t. & styled; ty. 
v.t. pre pp. ppr. styt- 
wo enudle: to term, name, or call; 
Apnoaaina 
The cere of the exchequer they had no mind 
should be séy/ed a knight. Clarendon. 


He who first made use of that contemptible min- 
eral (iron) may be truly sty/ed the father of oe 


ocke, 
Syn. To call, name, denominate, designate, 
stylet (stiiet) nT be. 
sti'let), n. In surg. a pro 
sw (sti-lid’i-a” 8), n. pl. Style- 
worts, a nat. order of monopetalous dicotyle- 
dons, ‘chiefly containing plants belonging to 
the us Stylidium (which see 
Stylidium (sti-lid’i-um), n. [Gr. stylos, a 





Stylidiuim laricifollum. 


colamn, and eidos, likeness.) A genus of 
Australian plants, nat. order Stylidiaces, 
remarkable for the peculiarly irritable col- 


“ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; j, joo; 


8. 90, 
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umn which bears both the stamens and 
pistil This column is jointed, and when 
touched at a particular point it throws itself 
with force from one side of the flower to the 
ee Haas the eer oo eae and scat- 
te e pollen on the stigma. 

cies are herbaceous plants or small Takeabe 
with geen rigeshiy agp tiget rp whorled 


Bt: liscas Gt. lis‘kus),. In dot. the channel 
or DaTeen from the stigma of a plant 
the style into the ovary. 

styl (stil‘ish ), a. Being in fashionable 
form, a in high style; being quite in the 
mode or fashion; showy: as, a stylish house, 
Sion manner, and the like. (Colloq. } 

Stylishly (stiViah-U adv. In a stylish man- 
sty liahn onably; showily. (Colloq.] 

ess (astil‘ish-nes), 2. The state or 

“qualty of being stylish, fashionable, or 

owy; showinen: as, the stylishness of dress 
oe of an equi (Colloq. ) 

ty list (stl st) n A a es or 

o is careful of his style; a master of style; 
a a critic of style. 

Stylistic ce -lis’tik), n. 1. The art of form- 
et good style in y riting. —2. A treatise on 
style 

eeyus tic mati lie’tik ), a. Of or relating to 
style 


ker 


Still, the extreme uncertainty of the evidence which 
identifies any existing manuscript as an actual pro- 
duction of the translator Wycliffe, and the t 
stylistic differences between the works usually as- 
cribed to him, require us to use great "caution in 
speaking of the characteristics of his ala i: 

ars. 


Stylite (stilit), n. [Gr. stylités, from stylos, 
a pillar.) In eceles. hist. a pillar-saint; one 
of those ascetics who, by way of penance, 
passed the greater part of their lives on 
the top of Righ columns or pillars. 
mode of self-torture was practised among 
the monks of the East from the fifth to the 
twelfth century. Perhaps the most cele- 
brated was St. Simeon the Stylite, who 
lived in the fifth century, and is the sub- 
ject of one of Tennyson's shorter poems. 

Stylo- (sti’/ld). A frequent prefix in anato- 
mical terms applying to muscles which are 
attached to the 8 loid process of the tem- 
poral bone; as, stylo-glossus, dt 
8 tylo-mastoid 1orainen: stylo-pharyngeus. 

stylobate (st!’16-bat), n. (L. stylobates, 4 

from Gr. stylobatés —stylos, a 


8 
a 


S, Stylobate. 


lar, and batés, one that treads, from baind, 
to go.) In arch. generally. any sort of base- 
ment upon which columns are placed to 
raise them above the level of the ground or 
floor; but, technically, a continuous an- 
broken estal upon which an entire range 
of columns stands, contradistinguished from 
pedestals, which are merely detached f 
ments of a stylobate placed beneath 
column. 
Stylobation (stI-16-ba’shon), n. Inarch. the 
dotonie of a column. 

eye (sti16-bit), n. Gehlenite (which 


Stylogra Stylographica] (sti-lé-graf’- 
Faeries sa digraphe cardacee 
ie aban phtc cards, or 
Stylographin  riien oe cil orstylefor this 
y ic a pencil or style for 
kind of writtig. .s ‘ 
Styl phy (ati. ue ee fi), n. page styles, 
a style, and graphd, eh ae 
ing with a style; a method o dmcing nad 
stylohyo with a style on cards or tableta. 
hyoid (sti-lé-hioid), a. In anat. per- 
ing to the styloid and hyoid processes. 
“The stylo-hyoid ligament.’ Dunglison. 
Styloid “eti'lold), a a. (Gr. stylos, a style, and 
etdos, likenena. } ving some resemblance 
to a style or Bs as the styloid process of 
the termporal 
t, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 
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Stylomastoid (sti-l6-mas‘toid),a. In anat. 
pertaining to the styloid and ate 
‘The stylomastoid artery. Bun- 


alison. 
difiomaxiiiary (stI-16-mak’sil-la-ri),a. [ 
loid (process) and mazillary.) In ae 
or poreint to the styloi processes and 
the jaw; as the st ylomazxillary (Gr. styl, a 
Stylometer (sti- Jom’ et-er), n. [ 

column, and metron, a measure.) 
strument for measuring columns. 
Stylopod, Styl um (sti‘lo-pod, stI-lo- 

‘di-um), n. (Gr. stylos, a pillar, a style, 

and pous, os, a foot.) In 

double fleshy discs from which the styles in 
the Umbelliferz arise. 
Stylops (stilops),n. (Gr. stylos, a 

and ops, the eye.} A genus of insec the 
members of which are the chief representa- 
tives of the order Strepsiptera. The females 
are wingless and footless grub-like crea- 
tures, living as parasites on the bodies of 
bees, wasps, &c. 
Stylospore (stild-spér), n. In dot. a name 

ven to naked spores 
n certain genera of 
Fungi from their 


tips o 
like cells, or more 
rarely on branched 
threads. onan some 
genera, as in Tym- 
panis, naked 
and asci are produced 
from the same hy- 
menium. — Treas. of 
ay abe cue shows 
ascusof Tympanie 
saligna ; aa, stylospores of do.; ¢, > 
spores of Cenangium fraxins. 
oi lostegium (sti-los-té’ji-um), n. [Gr. 
los, a style, and stegd, to cover gerd | 
In bot. the same as Corona in stapelias 
similar plants. 
Stylus as (sti'lus), n. (L.] See STYLE,1. Writ- 


Stymphalides (stim-fali-déz), n. pl. In 
reek myth. certain foul birds of prey—so 
named from frequenting the lake Stymphe- 
tus in Arcadia, or from a hero Stymphalus, 
whose daughters they were ve ee to be— 
having iron ili ay beaks, and claws. they 
could shoot their feathers like arrows, 
thus kill man and beast. Eurystheus im- 
on Hercules the labour of ae 
Styptie wtiptik) a Lr. 
c (8 a 8 
bt de Gr. styptikos, from styp 
1.¢ Astringent; producing contreetions. 
Fruits of trees and shrubs contain phlegm, oll, and 
an essential salt, by which they are sharp, sweet, sour, 
or sty plic. Arbuthnot. 


2. Having the quality of restraining hemor- 
rhage; stopping the bleeding of a phen 
Styptic (stip’tik), » 1.¢ An astringent.— 

2 A medicament employed for the 
of checking a flow of blood by appliceston 
to the bl g orifice or surface. 
Raden ‘a oe Ets name as S 
Stypticity (stip-tis’i-ti), n. eq 
being styptic. Sir J. 
§ sti-ri’se-6, st!-ra- 


ka’sé-6), 2. pt. (From styraz.] A small nat. 
order of plants belonging to the polycarpous 
group of monopetalous exogens. The spe- 
cies are trees or shrubs with alternate leaves 
without stipules. The flowers are usu 

axillary, and are either solitary or cluste: 

with membranaceous bracts: the fruit isa 
drupe, the seeds few or solitary, with the 
embryo lying in the midst of alhumen. The 
species are found in the temperate and tro- 
pical of North and South America, 
and also in Nepaul and China. The order 
is chiefly remarkable for furnishing the sto- 
rax and benzoin of commerce. Some of the 
species are used for dyeing yellow: The 
order includes the snowdrop tree of North 
storucine Halesia tetraptera. dn (CyB 


Btyracin (at!'ra-ain), n. 
Oy.) A bier ee ine See extracted 
storax. It is neutral, and has the proper- 


ster “ti raks), [L. and G oe Hear 
é n. an r. 

soram z.) A genus of plants, ae o pa 
racese, of which it is the type. The species 

are elegant trees and shrubs, mostly covered 
with stellate hairs, with entire leaves and 
white or cream-colo racemose flowers. 
They are principally natives of America and 
Asia; one is found in Europe, and one in 
Africa. S.0 inalis, or officinal storax, be 
a native of Syria, Italy, and most parts of 


w, wig; wh, whig; ; zh, arure.—See KEY. 





Stylospores. 


ty of 


STYRIAN 


the Levant. It yields the storax of com- 


merce, and which is used in medicine. J. 
Benzoin (gum-benjamin tree) is a native of 





Styrax Benzoin. 


Sumatra and Java. It yields the gum ben- 
zoin or benjamin of commerce, also used 
in medicine. (See STORAX, BENZOIN.) The 
hardy species of Styrax are well adapted 
for shrubberies, on account of their foliage 
and handsome flowers. 

(stiri-an), n. A native of Styria, a 

vince of Austria. 


tyrian (stiri-an), a. Of or belonging to 
Styri ; 


a. 

le, Styrol (sti‘rdl), n. (CyH,.) Oil of 
8 ee Sbtained from styracine by distilling 
it with hydrate of lime. 

Stythe (atith),n. [Perhaps allied to stifle.) 
In mining, a miner's term for the suffocating 
odour of choke-damp which follows an ex- 

Pala of fire-damp in a mine. 
ityx (stiks), » In class. myth. the prin- 

pal river of the lower world, round which 
it passed seven times, and which had to be 
crossed in passing to the regions of disem- 
bodied souls. 

Suability (sd-a-bil'i-ti), n. Liability to be 
sued ; the state of being subject by law to 
civil i marae 

Suable (si’a-bl), a. Capable of being or 
Hable to be sued; subject by law to be called 
to answer in court. 

Suadet an v.t. To persuade. 

t (swaj), v.c. To assuage. 

Suant (s0’ant), a. (O.Fr. suant, suiant, ppr. 
of suire, to follow. See SUE.) Even; uni- 
form; spread equally over the surface. 
Written also Suent. (United States, local.) 

Suantly (si’ant-li),ade. Evenly; smoothly; 
regularly. (United States, local.) 

Suasible (swa’zi-bl), a. (From L. suadeo, 
suasum, to advise, to poreuage Capable 
of being persuaded; easily el aati [Rare. } 

Suasion (swa’zhon),n. The act of persuad- 
ing; as, moral suasion. ‘The subtle suaston 
of the devil.’ Sir T. More. 

Suasive (swa'ziv), a. (From L. suadeo, sua- 
sum, to advise, persuade.) Having power 


to persuade. South. 
Suasi (swa’ziv-li), adv. In a manner 
tending to persuade. ‘Letatrue tale... 


be suasively told them.’ Carlyle. 

Suasory (swa’zo-ri), a. (L. suasvrius, from 
suadeo, suasum, to advise, persuade.) Tend- 
ing to persuade; having the quality of con- 
vincing and drawing by argument or rea- 
son. ‘A suasory or enticing temptation.’ 
Bp. Hopkins. 

Suave (swav), a. (Fr. suave, sweet, pleas- 
ant, from L. suavis, sweet. See SUAVITY.) 
Gracious or agreeable in manner; blandly 
polite; bland; pleasant. ‘A slight disturb- 
ance of his ordinary suave and well-bred 
equanimity.’ Ld. Lytton. 

Suavely (swav'li), adv. In a suave manner; 
blandly; with a pleasant manner of address; 
as, to speak suavely. 

Suavify t (swav'i-fi), v.t. (L. suavis, sweet, 
and facio, to make.} To make affable. 

Suaviloquentt (orn Vibe eweny), a. Speak- 
ing pene es blandly; using soft and agree- 

able s : 

Suaviloquy t (swa-vil’o-kwi), n. (L. suavis, 
sweet, and loyuor, to speak ] Sweetness of 


speech. 

Suavity (swav’i-ti), n. (Fr. suavité, L. 
suavitas, from suavis, sweet, from the same 
root as suadco, to persuade, and as E. sweet.) 
1. The state or quality of being suave; gra- 
chousness and politeness of address; agree- 
ableness; pleasantness; as, suavity of man- 
ners; suavity of language, conversation, or 
address. ‘All that grace, that nobleneas, 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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that suavity, under which lay... a seared 
conscience and a remorseless heart.’ Mac- 
aulay.—2.+t Sweetness to the taste. Str T. 
Browne.—3.t What is eeeray or agreeable. 
‘Some sauvities and pleasant fancies within 
ourselves.” Glanville. 

Sub- (sub). [A particle which in origin is the 
sameas E. up.) A Latin preposition; denoting 
lit. under or below, used in English as a prefix 
to express an inferior position or inteution, 
and also a subordinate degree, or some 
degree, and sometimes the least sensible 
degree, of that which the word to which it 
is prefixed expresses. The last letter of 
this ae is often changed into the letter 
which begins the next syllable, as in succinct, 
suffer, suggest, summon, suppress, &. In 
chemical nomenclature, when stub is prefixed 
to the name of a salt it denotes a deficiency 
of acid and an excess of base. 

Sub (sub), n. A colloquial contraction for 
a subordinate; an inferior officer, function- 
ary, or the like. 

Subacetate (sub-as’é-tat), n. An acetate 
having an excess of the hase; as, subacetate 
of lead; subacetate of copper or verdigris. 

Subacid (sub-as‘id), a. Moderately acid or 
sour; as, a subacid juice. Arbuthnot. 

Subacid (sub-as‘id), n. A substance moder- 
ately acid. 

Subacrid (sub-ak’rid),a. Moderately sharp, 
pungent, oracrid. Sir J. Floyer. 

Subactt (sub-akt’), v.t (L. subsgo, subactum 
—sub, under, and ago, to lead, tobring.] To 
reduce; to subdue. Bacon. 

Subaction t (sub-ak’shon), n. (See above.] 
The act of reducing to any state, as of mix- 
ing two bodies completely or of beating them 
to a powder. Bacon. 

Subacute (sub-a-kit’), a. Acute in a modi- 
fled degree. 

Subadar (ed-bi-dir). See SOUBAHDAR. 

Sub-aerlal (sub-a-6’ri-al), a. Under the 
air or aky; 8 cally, in geol. used of phe- 
nomena taking place on the earth's surface 
under the open air: opposed to subaqueous. 

Long before the eruptions began the Silurian rocks 


had been sculptured into hills and valleys by the action 
chiefly of the s516d-aértaé forces. Fumes Geikte. 


The term sud-aérsaé is intended to apply to those 
materials which are derived from oer eric waste 
but have not been reassorted in water. Pref. Young. 


Sub-agency (sub-a’jen-ai),. A subordinate 
e 


agency. 

Sub-agent (sub-a’jent), n. In law, the agent 
of an agent. 

Subah (sd’bi), n. [Per. and Hind.} In 
India, a province or viceroyship. 

Subahdar (s6-bi-dar’), n. See SOUBAHDAR. 

Subaidt (sub-ad’), v.t. To give secret or pri- 
vate aid. ‘Stubaiding such, who else could 
not subsist.’ Daniel. 

Subalate (sub-a'lat), nm. In bot. slightly 
alate or alated. 

Sub-almoner (sub-al’mon-ér), n. A subor- 
dinate almoner. Wood. 

Sub-alpine (sub-al'pin), a. Of or belonging 
toa on on lofty mountains immediately 
below the Alpine. 

Subaltern (sub’al-térn or sub-gl’térn, the 
former always in the logical sense), a. 
(Fr. subalterne, from L. sub, and alternus, 
alternate, from alter, the other.) Holding 
an inferior or subordinate position; specifi- 
cally, in the army, below the rank of a 





captain; as, a aitern officer. Swift.— 
Subaltern or deaneaih celal. tions, 
in logic, universal and particular proposi- 


tions which agree in quality but not in quan- 
tity; as, ‘every vineisatree ;’ ‘some vineisa 
tree.’—Subaliern species or genus, in ic, 
that which is both a species of some higher 
penus and a genus in respect of the species 
nto which it is divided. —Subaltern oppost- 
tion is between a universal and a particular 
of the same quality. 

Subaltern (sub’al-térn or sub-gl’térn), 2. 
One who holds a snbordinate position; spe- 
cifically, a commissioned military officer 
below the rank of captain. 

Subalternant (sub-ql-tér’nant), n. In 
logte, a universal, as opposed to a parti- 
cular. 

Subalternate (sub-gl-tér’nat), a. 1. Succes- 
sive; succeeding by turns.—2. Subordinate; 
subaltern; inferior. ‘Subalternate or subor- 
dinate one to the other.’ Canon Tooker. 

Subalternate (sub-gl-tér’nat), n. In logic, 
a particular, as opposed to a universal. 

Subalternating (sub-al-tér’n&t-ing), a. 
Succeeding by turns. 

Subalternation (sub-gl’tér-na&”shon), n. 
State of inferiority or subjection; being 
subalternate. Tooker. 
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SUBCLAVIAN 


Sub-angular (sub-ang’gi-lér), a. Slightly 
angular. 


Subapennine (sub-ap’en-nin), a. Under 
or at the foot of the Apennine mountains; 
specifically, in geol. a term applied to a 
series of strata of the older and newer 

liocene period. These strata rest uncon- 

ormably upon the inclined beds of the Ap- 
ennine range, and are composed of kant, 
clay, marl, and calcareous tufa. 

Sub-apical (sub-ap’ik-al), a. Under the 
apex; of or pertaining to the part just 
below the apex. 

Sub-aquaneoust (sub-a-kwa’né-us), a. 
Being or living under water; subaqueous; 
subaquatic. Blount. 

Subaquatic, Subaqueous (sub-a-kwat‘ik, 
sub-ak’wé-us),a. [L. sub, under, and aqua, 
water.) 1. Being under water or beneath 
the surface of water.—2 In geol. formed 
under water; deposited under water; as, 
subaqueous formations. 

Sub-arachnoid (sub-a-rak’nofd), @. In 
anat. applied to the space between the 
arachnoid membrane and the pia mater. 

Sub-arborescent (sub-ir’bor-es’ent), a. 
Having a somewhat tree-like aspect. 

Sub-arctic (sub-irk’tik),a. Applied toa 
region or climate next to the arctic; ap- 
proximately arctic. 

Subarcuated (sub-ar'ki-at-ed), a. Having 
a form resembling that of a bow; somewhat 
arcuated or incurved. 

Subarration (sub-ar-a’shon), n. [L. enb, 
under, and arrha, earnest-money.]) The 
ancient custom of betrothing by the be- 
stowal, on the part of the man, of marriage 
gifts or tokens, as money, rings, or other 
articles, upon the woman. 

Subastral (sub-as’tral), a. (L. sub, under, 
and astrum, a constellation. ] Beneath the 
stars or heavens; terrestrial. 

Subastringent (sub-as-trin’jent), a. As 
tringent in a small degree. 

Subaud (sub-aqd’), v.t. [L. subdatndio.] To 
a ing mentally, as a word or an ellipsis. 
(Rare. 

Subaudition (sub-g-di’shon),. [L. eub- 
auditio, subauditionis, from subaudio, to 
understand or supply a word omitted—ewd, 
under, and audio, to hear.) The act of 
understanding sores not expressed ; 
that which is understood or implied from 
He which is expressed; understood mean- 
ng. 

On this subject of sudbandition I will at sent 
exercise your patience no farther. Herne Tooke. 


Subaxillary (sub-aks’il-la-ri), a [L. sud, 

under, and y sia the armpit.] 1. Under the 
armpit or the cavity of the wing. ‘Subazil- 
ary feathers.’ Pennant.—2. In bot. placed 
under the axil or angle formed by the branch 
of a plant with the stem or by a leaf with 
the branch. 

Sub-base, Sub-bass (sub’bas, sub/bas), n. 
In music, the deepest pedal stop or the loweat 
notes of an organ. Called also Sub-bourdon. 

Sub-beadle (sub’bé-dl), mn. An inferior or 
under beadle. ‘Simple messengers or 
beadles.’ Hg ek 

Sub-bourdon (sub-bérdon),. [Prefix sud, 
and Fr. bourdon,a bass.] Same as Sub-base. 

Sub-brachial (sub-bra‘ki-al), a. Relating 
or belonging to the order of subbrachians. 

Sub- brachiales (sub-bra‘ki-A-léz), n. pi. 
A group of malacopterygious fishes. e 
MALACOPTERYGIL. 

Subbrachian (sub-bri’ki-an).n. and a. One 
of or belonging to the group Sub-brachiales. 

Sub-breed (sub’bréd).n. A distinctly marked 
subdivision of a breed. Dartein. 

Subcalcareous (sub-kal-ka’ré-us), a. Some- 
what calcareous. 

Sub-cartilaginous (sub-kir'ti-laj”in-us), 
a. 1, Situated under or beneath cartilage. 
2. Partially gristly. 

Subcaudal (sub-ka’dal),a. Lying or situated 
beneath the tail. 

Subcelestial (sub-sé-les’ti-al), a. Being be- 
neath the heavens; as, sub-celestial glories. 
Glanville. 

Subcentral (sub-sen’tral),a. 1. Being under 
the centre.—-2. Nearly central, but not quite. 

Sub-chanter (sub’chant-¢r), n. An under 
chanter; a deputy of the precentor of aca- 


thedral. ‘Stub-chanters of Heaven's har- 
mony.’ Sir J. Davies. 
Su cular (sub-sér’kii-lér), a. Somewhat 


or nearly circular. Oven. 

Sub-clags faaliicles), n. A subdivision of a 
class, consisting of orders allied to a certain 
extent. 

Subclavian (sub-kla'vi-an),a. [L. sud, under, 
and clavis, a key, used in sense of Gr. kleis, 
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SUBERIN 


stearic acid, margaric acid, oleic acid, and | 


other fatty bodies. It forms small granula 
crystals; its acid powers are but feeble; it 
is very soluble in boiling water, in alcohol, 
and ether; it fuses at about 300°, and sub- 
limes in acicular crystals. 

Suberin, Suberine (si’bér-in),n. (L suber, 
the cork-tree.} The name given to the cel- 
lular tissue of cork after the various soluble 
matters have been removed by the action 
of water and alcohol. It is a form of cellu- 


lose. 
Suberose (sub’é-rés),a. [L. sud, and erosus, 
wed.} In bot. having the ap ce of 
ing gnawed; appearing as if a little eaten 
or gnawed. 

Suberose, Suberous (si’bér-ds, s’bér-us), 
@ (From L. suber, cork.) Of the nature 
or texture of cork; corky; soft and elastic. 

Sub- (sub‘fa-mi-li), n. In nat. Atet. 
: Ror ahaaes of a family; a subordinate 

y. 

Sub-feudation (sub-fi-da’shon), n. Same 
as Sub-infeudation. 

It seems most probable that this practice, which is 
called sud-jfexndation or sub-infeudation, beyan while 
the feud was only for life. Broug kam. 

Sub-feudatory (sub-fid’a-to-ri), n. An in- 
ferior tenant who held a feud from a feuda- 
tory of the crown or other superior. 

The smaller proprietors or feucatories of the prince 
had, of course, proportionably few inferior vassals, 
or sub-Jeudatortes. Brougham. 

Subfibrous (sub-ffbrus), a. Somewhat or 
slightly Hbrous, 

Bubfossil (sub-fos’sil), a. Applied to re- 
maina only partially fossilized 

Subfumigation (sub'fi-mi-ca"shon),n [L. 
aubfwmigatio.) A species of charm by 
smoke. Sea SUFFUMIGATION 

Subfusk, Subfuscous (sub-fusk’, sub-fus’- 
kus), a. [L sudbfuscus— ev, slightly, and 
Juscus, dark, dusky, gloomy.) Duskish; mo- 
derately dark: brownish; tawny, ‘Curtains 
fubfuak" Shenstone, [Hare.] 

Bubgelatinous (eub-je-lat’in-us),a. Imper- 
fectly or partially gelatinous. 

Subgeneric ( sul-jé-ner'ik ), a. 
to o subgenus. 

Subgenus (sub’jé-nus), n. A subdivision of 
a genus comprising one or more species. 

Subget,t a. Subject. Chaucer. 

(sub-gla’shi-al), a. Belonging to 
the under side of a glacier; under a glacier; 


Pertaining 


a lacial stream. 
Bud-glo ge (sub-gléb’és), a. Not quite 
globose. 


Subglobular (sub-glob’i-lér), a. Having a 

form approaching to globular. 
bglumaceous (sub-gli-ma’shus), a. 

Somewhat glumaceous. 

Sub-governor (sub’guv-érn-ér), n. An un- 
der or subordinate governor. 

Subgranular (sub-gran’i-lér),a. Somewhat 
granular. 

Sub-group (sub’grip). n. Inacientific classi- 

fications, the subdivision of a group. Dar- 


win. 
Subhastation (sub-has-ta’shon), n. [L. sud- 


hastatio, subhastationis, from subhasto, to 
sel] by public auction—sub, under, and hasta, 
a att A public sale of property to the 
highest bidder; a sale by auction: so called 
from the Roman practice of planting a spear 
on the spot where a public sale was to take 


P acess Bp. Burnet. 

ubhornblendic (sub-horn-blend’ik), a. In 
geol.a term applied to rocks containing dis- 
seminated hornblende. 
Subhumeratet (sub-hi’mér-at), v.¢. (L. 
pests sub, and humerus, the shoulder.) To 

by placing a shoulder under; to take 

on one’s shoulders. Feltham. 

Subincusation t (sub-in’ki-za”shon),n. (L. 
eub, under, and tncusatio, accusation.) A 
slight charge or accusation. Bp. Hall. 

Subindicate (sub-in’di-kat), v.@ To indi- 
cate by signs; to indicate in a less degree. 


[ }. 
Subindication (sub-in’di-ka’shon), n. The 
actof indicating by signs; a slight indication. 
The types of Christ serve to the sudindication and 
shadowing of heavenly things. rrow, 
Subinducet (sub-in-dis’), v.¢. To insinuate; 
to suggest; tooffer or bring into consider- 
ation imperfectly or indirectly. Sir E. 


Dering. 

Subinfer t (sub-in-fér), v.¢. and i. To infer 
or deduce from an inference already made. 
Bp. Hall. 

Su eudation (sub-in’fi-da”shon), n. 

In law, (a) the act of enfeoffing by a tenant 


or feoffee out of lands which he holds of the | 


crown or other superior; the act of a greater 


Fate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 
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baron who grants land or a smaller manor 


to an inferior person; a feudal subletting 
(d) Under tenancy. 


The widow is immediate tenant to the licir, by a 
kind of sudinfesedation or under RenAncy ‘ 
ace rhe, 


Subingressiont (sub-in-gre’shon), 1. Secret 
entrance. le. 

Subitane t (sub’i-tan),n A sudden. Milton. 

Subitaneoust (sub-i-ta’né-us), a. [L. rssbi- 
taneus, sudden, from subitus, sudden. 
SUDDEN.] Sudden; hasty. 

Subitaneousnesst (sub-i-ta’né-us-nes ), 1. 
Suddenness. 

Subi t (sub‘it-a-ni), a. Sudden. 


See 


In music, quickly; suddenly: a term of direc- 
tion; as, volti subito, turn (the leaf) quickly. 


Subjacent (sub-ja‘sent), a. (L. stuhjacens, | 


ntis, from subdjaceo, to lie under— sul, 
under, and jaceo, to lie.) 1. Lying under or 
below; in geol. a term applied to rocks, beds, 
or strata which lie under or are covered by 
others. —2 Being in a lower situation, though 
not directly beneath. 


The superficial s of mountains are washed! 
away by rains, and borne down upon the ru/jmnrn’ 
plains. Weel mand 


Subject (sub/jekt), a. (L. subjectus, pp. of 
subsicio, to throw, place, or bring under— 
sub, under, and pias to ee (whence ob- 
ject, eject, inject, &c.).] 1. Placed or situate 
under. ‘Above the rect plain.’ Spenser. 
2. Being under the power and dominion of 
another. 


Esau was never subject to Jacob. Lew. 


Scotland, though in name an independent king- | 


dom, was during more than a century really treated, 
in many respects, as a sdyect province. Ayimanmlny, 
3 Exposed; liable, from extraneous or in- 
herent causes; as, a country ject bo ex- 
treme heat or cold; a person subject to 
attacks of fever. 

Most suéject is the fattest soilto weeds. fiat 

All human things are sssbyject to decay. Dirayuien. 


4. Being that on which anything operates, 
whether intellectual or material; as, the 
subject matter of a discourse. —5. Submissive; 
obedient. Tit. iii. 1.—Syn. Liable, exposed, 
obnoxious, subordinate, subservient, infe- 


rior. 

Subject (enti sexe). n, {See the adjective. | 
1. One who is placed under the authority, 
dominion, or influence of some one else; 
specifically, one that owes allegiance to a 
sovereign and is governed by his laws; one 
who lives under the protection of, and owes 
all ce to, a government; as, the natives 
of Great Britain are subjects of the British 
government; the natives of the United States 
and naturalized foreigners are suljects of 
the federal government; men in free govern- 
ments are subjects as well as citizens; aa 
citizens they enjoy rights and franchises, as 

ts they are bound to obey tlic Jaws 
‘My subject with my subjects aniler him.’ 
Tennyson. 

The subject? must obey his prince, because God 
commands it, and human laws require it. 9 Swi. 
2A nas the recipient of certain treat- 
ment; one who or that which is exposed or 
liable to something. 

Alack, alack, that heaven should 
Upon so soft a ssxbyect as myself. 

What, have I ‘scaped love-letters in the hoaliday- 

time of my beauty, and am now a sedyect for them! 


Sha 
8 One who or that which is the cause or 
occasion of something. 


lam the unhappy sxédyect of these quarrels. S404 


4. That which is brought under or submitted 
to any physical operation or process; spe- 
cifically, a dead body for the purposes of 
dissection.— 5. That on which any mental 
pd het is performed; that which is spoken 
of, thought of, or treated of or handled; 
as, a subject of discussion before the legis- 
lature ; a subject of negotiation. 

O sure I am, the wits of former days 

To subjects worse have given admiring praiee 

Av Fm 
This suéject for heroic song pleased me, Ailton. 

6. The hero of a piece; the person whio is 
treated of; the principal character.—7. In 

ic, that term of a proposition of which 
the other is affirmed or denied. Thus in 
the proposition ‘ Plato was a philosopher,’ 
Plato is the subject, ph r being its 
predicate, or that which is affirmed of the 
subject. Also in the proposition, * No man 
living on earth can be completely happy,’ 
man living on earth is the subject, can be 
is the affirmative particle or copulative, anid 
completely happy is the predicate, or that 


practise stratagems 
B 


ode a. 


ndte, not, mive; tube, tub, byll; 


shi’bi-t5). [It See SUBITANEOUS. | 





SUBJECTIVE 


which is dented of the subject. —8. In gram. 
that which is spoken of; t of which any- 
thing is affirmed; the nominative of a verb. 
9. In philos. (a) the mind, soul, or personality 
of the thinker—the Ego; the thinking agent 
or pencils: The odject is its correlative, 
and uniformly expresses anything or every- 
thing external to the mind; everything or 
any distinct from it—the Gn Ege. 
The verse itself, when considered as a 
unique existence, is an object to the thinker, 
and the very subject itself (the mind) can 
become an object by being psychologically 
considered. These correlatives, subject and 
object, correspond to the first most import- 
ant distinction in philosophy, viz. the ori- 
ginal antithesis of self and not-self. 
Po bard and hes se thinking ee. Mani: 
aft and an object—a inkin 1 ap 
thought itself : F. D. Morell. 
(d) That in which any quay attribute, or 
relation inheres, or to which any of these 
appertains; substance; substratum. 

That which manifests its qualities—in other words, 
that in which the appeanny causes inhere, that to 
which they belong—is called their subject, or sub- 
stance, or substratum. Str 1", Hamilton. 
10. In music, the principal phrase or theme 
of a movement, from which all the subor- 
dinate ideas spring or are developed. —11. In 
the fine arts, the incident chosen by an ar- 
tist; the design of a composition or picture; 
anything which constitutes the object or 
aim of any work of art.—SyYN. Matter, ma- 
terials, theme, topic. 

Subject (sub-jekt’), v.¢. 1. To bring under 
power or dominion; to subdue; to bring 
under sway; as, Alexander subjected a great 
part of the civilized world to his dominion. 

(He confederates to) 


Subject his coronet to his crown and 
The dukedom yet unbow’'d. 


In this and other meanings seldom used ab- 
solutely, that is, without words expressive 
of the thing to which another is made sub- 
ject.—2 To put under; to lay under. 

In one short view suéyjected to our eye. 

Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties lie. Pope. 
8 To expose; to make Hable or obnoxious ; 
as, credulity subjects a person to impositions. 


If the vessels yield, it stedsects the person to all the 
nveniences of an erroncous circulation. 
Arbuthna. 


4. To submit; to make accountable. 


God is not bound to ssudyect his ways of operation 
to the scrutiny of our thoughts. Locke, 


6. To make subservient. ‘ Subdjected to his 

service angel wings.’ Milton.—6. To cause 

to undergo; to expose, as in chemical or 

other operations; as, to ject a substance 

to a white heat; to subject it to a rigid test. 

Subjected (sub-jekt’ed), yp. and a. 1. Sub- 
jacent. ‘Down the cliff ‘as fast to the sub- 

jected plain.’ Milton.—2.+ Having the qua- 

ties of a subject as opposed to a sovereign. 


Subjected thus, 
How can you say to me I am a king? Shak. 


3.¢ Becoming a subject; due from a subject. 
Shak. — 4. Reduced to the dominion of an- 
other; enslaved. 

He is the most sxdyected, the most enslaved, who is 
so in his understanding. Locke. 

Subjection (sub-jek’shon), n. 1. The act of 

subjecting or subduing; the act of vanquish- 
ing and bringing under the dominion of 
another. ‘The conquest of the kingdom and 
the subjection of the rebels.’ Sir. M. Hale. 
2 The state of being under the power, con- 
trol, and government of another; service. 
‘ Both in subjection now to sensual appetite.’ 
Milton. 

Because the sudjection of the body is by natural 
necessity the ssdéyection of the will unto God volun- 


tary, we stand in need of direction after what sort 
our wills may be confurmed to his. ooker. 


sick foab font it n. One versed in 


bend 
S. 


subjectivism; a subjectivist. elec. Rev. 
Subjective out je ae a 1. Relating to 
a subject in a political sense. ‘All subjective 
duty.’ Sir J. Davies. (Rare.J—2. Relating 
to the subject, as opposed to the object. — 
Subjective and objective, in philos. express 
the distinction which in analysing every in- 
tellectual act we necessarily make between 
ourselves, the conscious subject, and that of 
which we are conscious, the object. Sub- 
jective applies to the manner in which an 
object is conceived of by an individual sub- 
ject, and objective isexpreasive of that which 
truly belongs to an object, which forms 
ary of its character for people at large.— 
jective truth or reality is that which is 
verified by consciousness; objective truth or 

¥, Sc. fey. 


oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; 


Cd 


SUBJECTIVELY 


reality is that which results from the nature | 


and relation of things. 

Certainty is distinguished into objective and rist- 
fete; objective is wheo the proposition is certalnly 
true of itself; and sahsectice is Shen We afe certain 
of the truth of at. IP aks. 


3. Applied, in literature and art, to a pro- 
duction characterized by the prominence 
given to the individuality of the author or 
artist; as, the eubjectire school of painting; 
the writings of Shelley and Byron are easen- 
tially subjective; the dramas of Shakspere 
and the novela of Scott objective. 

They (the ‘Uliad’ and ' Odyssey’) are so purely ob- 
jective that they seem projected. a5 it were, into this 
viele dimmal sphere with hardly a nvdjectie trace 
adhering to them, and are silent as the stars con- 
ceming their own genesis and mutual relation, 

ae, Prof redder. 
Subjectively (sub-jek’tiv-li), adv. In a eul- 


jective manner; in relation to the subject; | 


as existing in a subject or mind. 
Subjectiveness (suli-jek’tiv-nea), mn. State 
of being subjective; subjectivity. 
Subjectivism (suli-jek‘tiv-izm), mn 1, In 
mefaph, the doctrine of Kant that all human 
knowledge is merely relative, or that we 
cannot prove it to be absolute; the doctrine 
that we cannot prove that what appears 


true to us must in like manner appear true | 


toall intelligent beings; the doctrine which 
refers all knowledye to subjective states or 
impressions, Fleming.—2 Same as Subjec- 
fimty, 4, 

Subjectivist (sub-jek'tiv-ist),n. In metaph. 
one who holds the doctrine or doctrines of 
eubjectivism. 

Subjectivity (sub-jek-tivi-ti), m 1. The 
state of being subjective.—2 That which is 
treated subjectively; that which relates or 
pertains to self, or to ope oe made sp 
the mind —3, The individuality of an author 
or artist as exhibited in his works. 

Subjectless (sub'jekt-les), a. Having no 
subjects. 

The subject without the king can do aening 7 the 
Fafyertfess king tin do something. Carine, 
Subject-matter (sub’jekt-mat-¢r), n. The 
matter or thought presented for conalder- 
ation in some statement or discussion. ‘The 
style and subject-matter of most comical 
theatrical interludes." Prynne. ‘The eub- 

ject-matter of my discourse." Dryden. 
As to the sud@pectmatier, words are always to be 
undersiogod as havingarcgard thereto, Adacksfone. 


Subjectnese (aub'jckt-nes), n, The state or 


condition of being subject; subjection, | 
Rare 


[ , 
Subjee (sub-jé),n. An Indian name for the 
eaves or capsules of the Indian hemp. 
Subjiciblet (sub-jis’i-i1), a. Capable of 
being subjected. Jer. Taylor 
Subjoin (sub-join), of To add at the end; 
to add after something elec has been said 
or written; as, to swhjoin an argument or 
reason.—SYN. To affix, annex, attach, con- 


nect. 

Bubjolnder (sub-join‘dér), nm A remark fol- 
re or subjoined to another; a rejoinder. 

mb, 

Sub judice (sub ji'di-sé) [L.] Before the 
judge, not decided; under judicial con- 
sideration. 

Subjugate (sub'ji-gat), «4. pret. & pp. mbd- 
jugated; ppr. subjugating. [L. subjugo, sub- 


ay sae a er under, and jugum, a yoke. | | 


o subdue and bring under the yoke of power 
or dominion; to conquer by force, and com- 
pel to submit to the government or absolute 
control of another, 

He rudjugoted a king, and called him his vassal, 

Stauber. 


Tn a few months Cromwell sudyagafed Ireland as it 
had never been sahyugated daring the five centuries 
of slaughter which had elapsed since the landing of 
the first Norman setilers. dAfarcauiay. 
—Conguer, Vanquish, Subdue, Subjugate. 
See CONQUER 

Subjugation (sub-ji-gi'shon),n. The act of 
subjugating or bringing under the power or 
absolute control of another; subjection. 

eehiaceser (aub’ji-gatér), mn One who 
subjugates or enslaves; aconqueror. Cole- 


Subjunction (sub-jungk’shon), n. The act 
of anbjoining, or state of being subjoined. 
Subjunctive (sub-jungk’tiv), a, (L. subjwne- 
Hrs, from elyungs, eulyunectum, to join or 
yoke to— avb, under, and jungo, to join] 
1.¢ Suhjoined or added tu something before 

said or written. 

A few things more, swAynenctioe to the former, were 
thoug!t mect to be castigated in preachers of that 
time, At, Afauber. 
2 In gram. designating a mood or form of 
verbs expressing condition, hypothesis, or 

ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


$,90; Jj, job; 


| 
| 


\ 
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contingency, generally subjoined or subor 
dinate to another clause or verb, and pre- 
cedeil by a conjunction; as in the sentence, 
‘If that be the case then | am wrong.’ 
Subjunctive (sub-jungk’tiv), n. In gram. 
the subjunctive mood. 
The swéjwnctiee (in English) is evidently passing 
out of uve, and there is good reason to suppose that 


it will soon become obsolete altogether, 
G, F. Aforsh, 
Sub- om (sub’king-dum), n. <A subor- 
Ty ae i ~Eingdowd of animale, 
the great primar’ mes into which the 
animal kingdom ia divided, viz. Protozoa, 


Calenterata, Annuloida, Annulosa, Mollus- 

ea, and Vertebrata. , 

Sub-lanate (sulr'li-nat),a. In bot. somewhat 
lanate or woolly. 

Sublapsarian (sub-lap-sa'ri-an), n. (L. sub, 
under, and lapeus, a sliding, a fall.) One 
who maintains the doctrine that the decrees 
of election and reprobation were made by 
God in foresight of and regard to the fall 
of Adam and the sin imputed to all his 
posterity, wherefore, in compassion, he de- 
creed to send his Son to rescue a great num- 
ber from their lost state, and to ac his 
obedience and death on their account. The 
ilecree of peprobaon, according tu the Sub- 
lapsarians, ia nothing but o preterition or 
non-election of persons, whom God left as 
he found, involved in the guilt of Adam‘s 
tran on, when he withdrew some others 


as guilty as they. Swbhlapsarian is opposed 
to suprala nm. 
Sublap an (sub-lap-sA’ri-an), a. Relat- 


ing to the Sublapsarians or to their opinions. 
‘According to the suilapsarian doctrine.” 
Hammond. See the noun, 
Gubiapearissiem (aub-lap-sé'ri-an-izm), n. 
The doctrine of the Sublapsariana 
Gublapesary (sub-lap'sa-ri), n. and @ Sub- 


of follo, to take away, to remove—sub, un- 
der, and follo, to raise.) To take or carry 
away; to remove. ‘Sublated and plucke:l 
away." Hall, [Rare] 

Where the propositional lines are of unifori 


breadth, it is hereby shewn, that all such opposition 
rr Sir IP, Hamilton. 


Sublation (sub-la'shon), n. (See SUBLATE. ] 
The act of taking or carrying away. Sp. 
Hlall. [Rare.] 

Sublative (sub'lit-iv), a [See SUBLATION.] 
Of depriving power; tending to take away. 

Sublease (sub'lés), nm. In law, an under 
lease; a lease of a farm, a house, &e., granted 
by the original tenant or leaseholder. 

Sub-lessee (sub-les-s4’), n. The receiver or 
holder of a sublease. 

Bublet fwal-188), vt To underlet: to lense 
to another person, the party letting being 
himself lessee of the subject. 


| Sublevation (sub-lé-va'shon), n. (L. suble- 


tatio, sublerationi«, from sullepo, subleva- 
turn, to lift up from below, to raise up—rubh, 
under, below, and Jere, to Lift, to raise.) 
1. The act of raising on high; elevation,— 
2. A rising or insurrection. ‘Any general 


commotion or sublevation of the people. | 


Sir W, Temple. 
Sub-librarian (sub'li-bri-ri-an), nm An un- 
der librarian; an assistant librarian. 
Sub-Lieutenant (eublef-ten-ant),n An in- 
ferlor or second lieutenant. ; 
Bubligation (sub-li-ca’shon), n. [L. subli- 
fio, subligationus, from subligo, to bind 
below—sub, under, below, and ligo, to bind, | 
The act of binding underneath. 
Bublimable (sub-lim’a-bl}, @ [From s#ub- 
lime.) Capable of being sublimated. See 
SUBLIMATION, , 
Sublimableness (sub-lim’a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being sublimnable. 
Sub (subs-lim'a-rij,a. Elevated. "Each 
sublimary guest." Brome. [Rare ] 
Sublimate (sub'li-mit). o.f. pret. & pp. eub- 
limated; ppr. sublimating. [L. eublime, eub- 
limatum, to raise, slowata: Bee SUBLIME. } 
1. To bring (a solid substance, such as cam- 
phor or sulphur) by heat into the state of 
vapour, which on cooling returns again to 
the solid state. See SUBLIMATION,—2 Fig. 
To refine and exalt; to heighten; to elevate. 
And as his actions rose, so raise they still their vein, 
Ta words whose weight best suits a seAfemnatrd strain. 


. 
Bublimate (sub'li-mit),n. Anything which 
is sublimed; the result of a process of sub- 
limation,—Corrosive sublimate. See CORRO- 
SIVE.—Blve sublimate is a Proparanioy of 
mercury with flowers of sulphur and sal 
ammoniacum, used in painting. 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


SUBLIME 


Sublimate (sub'li-mit), a. Brought into a 
state of vapour by heat, and again con- 
densed, as solid subeatances. 

Sublimation (sub-li-ma'shon), n. 1. Inchem. 
the act or process of sublimating; a oie 
by which solid substances are, by the aid 
os heat, converted into vapour, which is 
again condensed into the solid state by the 
application of cold. Sublimation beara the 
same relation to a solid that distillation 
does to a liquid. Both processes purify the 
substances to which they are severally ap- 
plied, by separating then from the fixed 
and grosser matters with which they are 
connected, Sublimation is usually con- 
ducted in one vessel, the product being de- 
posited in the upper part of the vessel in 
a solid state, and often in the crystalline 
form, while the impurity remains in the 
lower t. Ifiodine, for example, be heated 
in a Florence flask a purple vapour rises, 
which almost immediately condenses In 
small brilliant, dark-coloured crystals in 
the oper part of the flask, the impurity 
remaining in the lower. The vapour of 
some substances which undergo the process 
of sublimation condenses in the form of a 
fine powder called flowers; such are the 
flowers of sulphur, flowers of benzoin, and 
others of the same kind. Other sublimates 
require to be in a solid and compact form, 
as camphor, hydrochlorate of ammonia, and 
at the acuhrasee of pat Tey fag nf 

elghten or improving; what y 
eet or © ariled ‘Religion, the perfec- 
tion, refinement, and sublimation of moral- 
ity.” South Used adjectively: Sublimation 
theory, in geol. and mining, the theory that 
the matter of mineral velns was introduced 
as vapour and afterwards condensed, 

Sublimatory (sub'li-ma-to-ri), n. A vessel 
need in the process of sublimation. 


abla | 8ul ory (sub'li-ma-to-ri), a. Tendin 
Sublate (sub/lat), wt [L aublatum, supine | Sublimatory (sub'li-mi-to-ri), a e g 


to sublimate; used in sublimation. 
Sublime (sub-lim’), a. [L. swbhlimis, elevated, 
exalted, lofty, sublime; origin doubtful, 
usually supposed to be from sublero, to lift 
up from beneath — sub, under, and to 
lift.) 1. High in place; exalted aloft; ele- 
vated. 
Sublime on these a tow'r of steel is “re 


ryan, 
9 High in excellence; exalted by nature; 


elevated far above men in gen 
or noble traits: said of persona 

The age was fruitful in great men, but if we except 
the sadvime Julian leader, none, as regards splendour 
of endowments, stood upon the same fin 
8. Striking the mind with a sense of gran- 
deur or power, physical or moral; calculated 
to awaken, or expressive of, awe, veneration, 
herole or lofty feeling, and the like; lofty ,; 
grand; noble: said of a natural object or of 
scenery, of an action or conduct, of a 
course, of a work of man’s hanis, of a spec- 
tacle, and the like; as, sublime scenery; a 
sublime deed, ‘ Easy in style thy work, in 
sense sublime.’ Prior, ‘How sublime a 
thing it is to suffer and be strong.” DLong- 
Jellow.—4.} Elevated by joy; elate; lifted 
up. ‘Sublime with expectation.’ Milton.— 
5. Lofty of mien; elevated in manner or ex- 

n. 
His fair large front and eye swévimte declar'd 
Absolute rule. Mivifows., 


Shakspeare, on whose forchead climb 
The crowns o the world: O eyes rudlamae 
With tears and laugliwers for 


by lofty 


6.4 Hanghty, S Sublime geomet 
1.4 Ha y. nser,— ime geometry, 
anaes given ty the older mathematicians 
to the higher parts of geometry, in which 
the infinitesimal calculus, or something 

uivalent, was employed.— The sublime, 
what is sublime; sublimity; as, (a) what is 
grand or lofty in style. 

Tae cndttene rises from the nobleness of thoughts 
the magnificence of words, of the harmonious an 
lively turn of the phrase. alg acs 

H Homer, in the hands 
eon cad tumid, and his description twa. 
om 


per. 
(tb) The grand in the works of nature or art, 
as distinguished from the beautiful: occa- 
sionally with the indefinite article, to ex- 
press a particular character or variety of 
sublimity. 

There is o coaA/ieee in nature, as in the ocean of 
the thunder—in moral action, ag in deeds of daring 
and self-denial—and in art, as in statuary and paint- 
ing, by which what is sublime in nature and in moral 
character is rejirevented and idealized. Filewntay. 
Syn. Exalted, elevated, bigh, mighty, lofty, 
grand, noble, majestic. 

Sublime (sub-lim’), ot. pret. & pp, sublimed; 
ppr. subliming. 1.4 To raise on high. Sir 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SUBLIME 


J. Denham, —2, To exalt; to heighten; ti 
improve. 
The sum. + « 
Which not alone the southern wit su/inner 
But ripens spints in cold northern climes. Poe. 
$. To dignify; to ennoble. 


AD ontunry git can not svNiew a person to a 


employment. Ser. Puplor, 
4 To sublimate (which see). 
e (sub-lim’), vi. To be ison 


of sublimation; to ret 7. ht or il 
into a state of ya eat, and then 
condensed by cold, 38 a » abt snbatance. 

‘ Particles of antimony which will not sub- 
lime alone." New 

Sublimely sublime ), adv. Ina sublime 
manner; with elevated conceptions; loftily; 
as, to express one's self sublimely. 


In English lays, and all suivdmeety 
Thy Homer channs with all his ancieat h 


Sublimeness (sub-lim’nes), n. The oneal 
tion or quality of being sublime; loftiness 
of style or sentiment; sub ty. 

Su cation} (sub-lim'i-fi-ka"shon), 
Act of making sublime, or the state of being 
made sublinie, 

Sublimitation (sub-lim'it-i’shon), n. A 
subordinate or secondary limitation. 

When you attempt to read an Act of Parliament, 
where the exceptions, the secondary exceptions to 
the exceptions, the limitations and the saA/reniis- 
fans, descend, seriatim, a wast scale of depen- 
dencies, the mind finds ineele overtasked. 


iv Owihnery. 

Sublimity (sub-lim’i-ti), mn [Fr. rublimatd: 
L, sublimitas, from eublimis, elevated. Seo 
SUBLIME ] 1. The state of being sublime; 
that character or quality of anything which 
marks it as aublime; grandeur; especially, 
(a) height in excellence ; loftiness of nature 
or character; moral deur; as, God's in- 
comprehensible aublimity; the sublimity of 
an action. 

The ag lag a of the character of Christ owes 


nothing to his historians. Sucbeinster. 
b) Loftiness of conception; loftiness of sen- 
nt or style. 


Miiton’‘s distinguishing excellence lies my lle sud. 
dimarty of his thoughts, 
¢) Grandeur; vastness; SeceBon, whathat 
exhibited! in the works of nature or of art; 
as, the sublimity of a scene orof a building. 
2 The emotion produced by what is anb- 
lime; a feeling produced by the contempla- 
tion of great scenes and objects, or of ex- 
alted excellence. Note. The true nature of 
sublimity, whether of the emotion or that 
which causes it, is a subject of great Interest 
and importance in mental philosophy, and 
it has always been a favourite subject of 
speculation. The invariable condition of 
sublimity in objects, either material or 


moral, is vastness, power, or intensity. The | 


invariable condition of the emotion of sub- 
limity—that which distinguishes this emo- 
tion from every other emotion—is a com- 


prehension of this vastness of power, with | 


a simultaneous fi of our own compara- 
tive insignificance, The antithesis to the 
emotion of sublimity is the emotion of con- 
tempt. In every case of sublimity in ma- 
terial objects, whatever feelings may simul- 
taneously concur, vastness will be found to 
be an invariable condition—vastness either 
of form or of power, as in the violent dash- 
ing of a cataract, in the roar of the ovean, 


in the violence of the storm, in the majestic | 


quiet of Mount Blanc, » preserving its calm 
amidst all the atorms that play around it. 
In the moral world the invariable condition 
of sublimity is intensity. Mere intensity is 
ane to produce the sublime, Lear, who 
ls to the heavens, ‘for they are old 
him," is sublime from the very intensity 

of ‘his sufferings and his paasions. Lady 
Macbeth is sublime from the intensity of 
her will, which crushes every female feel- 
ing for the attainment of her object. Scm- 
vola, with his hand in the burning coals, 


exhibits an intensity of will which is sub- | 


lime. In all the cases above mentioned we 
are moved bya vivid feeling of some greater 

Wer than our own, or some will more ca- 
pable of suffering, more vast in its strength, 
‘than our feeble vacillating will.—3.+ 
sublimest or highest degree of anything; 
the height. 

The re Afimtty of wisdom is to do those things liv- 
ing, which are to be desired when ec 


. Taylor. 
Sublineation (sub-lin’é-i Yehia mn. Mark 


of a line or lines onder «a word or words in | 


a sentence or under another ones 
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Sublition (sub-li‘shon), m. [L. swhlino, eub- 


liftum, to smear, to lay on a8 a ground col | 


our—eub, under, and dino, to dauh, to be- 
amear.) In pointing, the act or art of lay- 


the ground colour under the perfect | 


colour, 

' Sublittoral (sub-lit’té-ral), a, [L. sub, under 
and littws, litteria, the sea-shore. } Under the 
shore. Smart, 

Sublobular (sub-lob’ti-lér), a. Sitnate:| 
under a lobe or lobule; as, the sublofula, 
veins of the liver. Dungtison. 

Bublunar (suli-li’nér), a. Situated beneat!: 
the moon. ‘This vast eublunar vault.’ Mil- 
fon. 


The ‘gs moonlit spires and myriad laor 
tea in a ivagaer sky GUA plore, P Shelley. 


Bublunary (sub'li-na-ri), a. 1, Situated 
under the moon. Hence—?. Pertaining to 
this world; terrestrial; mondane; earthly; 
worldly; as, sublunary affairs. 

AU things mMV/unary are subject to cmanee. 


ryites. 
AL cwdvlw: comforts imitate the Gatgatle 
ness a5 well as feel the influence of the planet they 
are under. Seat’, 


pe these sutfenarier have their greatest fresh- 
ness placed only in hope, it is a conviction unde- 
eae ha that opon enjoyment all “wr £ Devs “se 


an incomplete luxation or dislocation ; 
sprain. 


under the mammwm or paps; as, svubmammary 
inflammation, that is, inflammation of the 
areolar tissue beneath the pa 

Su (sub-mar'jin-al -al), a In bot. 
situated near the margin. 

Submarine (sub-ma-ren’), a [L. sub, anid 
nuErinUs, pecergag, to the sea, from mare, 
the sea.) Situated, existing, acting, or 


growing at some depth in the waters of the 
sea; remaining at the bottom or under the 


eubmarine navigation; avhmarine telegraph. 
—Submarine forests, a geological term ap- 
plied to beds of impure peat, consisting of 
roots, stems, and branches of trees, &c., oc- 
cupy the sites on which they grew, but 
which by change of level are now submerged 
by the sea. Such submarine forests do not 
contain any trees that are not found grow- 
ing at the present time. They belong to the 
recent or quatern period, and occur 
above the boulder-clay, They have been 
traced for several miles rte Maes margins 
of the estuaries on the no and south 
shores of the county of Fife. 

Susrnarioe (sub-ma-rén'), x. A submarine 


ie tharshal (sub'miir-shal), mn <A subor- 
dinate or deputy marshal, 
Submaxillary (sub-maks'il-la-rij, a. Situ- 
ated under the jaw.—Submazillary glands, 
two salivary lands situated, one on either 
side, immediately within the angle of the 
lower jaw. 
Submedial (sub-mé'di-al), a. 1. Lying under 
the middle.—2. In geol, a term synonymous 
with Transition, and applied to the lower 
secondary rocks, which bear a close resem- 
blance to some of the primary rocks, wiouen 
differing in bein fragmentary, and 
containing o s remains, 
Submedian (sub-mé'di- oh a. Same as Sub- 
medial, 


Bubmediant 

the sixth note of the diatonic scale, or mid- 
dle note between the octave and sulilomin- 
ant. In the scale of C, A is the sulmedi- 


ant. 
Submental (aub-men'tal), a. (L. #ub, undsc, 
and mentun, the chin.) In anat. under the 
chin; ang the submental artery or vein. 


Dungliso 

submerge (sub-mérj’), vt. pret. & pp. eub- 
merged; ppr. submerging, [L. submergo— 
weub, under, and meryo, to plunge.) 1. To 
put noder water; to plunge. —2. To cover 
or overflow with water; to drown. 

So half m were saiererg df and mace 

sssaiaes een tar eoeeid enon sind Sinead 


aub-mérj’), v.c. To plunge under 


eee Lo buried or covered, ag by a 
fluid; to sink ont of sight. 

There is... a plot, which more even 
once, for ring the king to Peg plot after plot 


Vig an | soley iy 
i ny which lead ethos 


Sublunary?t (sub'li-na-ri), mn. Any worldly, 
thing 

Subministran’ 
Wisb-Eanition (sub-luk-sii'shon), 7. “ne surg. | SUBMINISTER.) Subservient; subordinate. 


Submammary (sub-mam'ma-ri), n. Situated 


Subministra 
The act of furnish 
Submisst (sub-mis’), a. 


surface of the sea; - yubmarine plants; | 





(sub-mé'di-ant), n. In mesic, | 


e ignes farul in foul | 
Caripie. 


SUBMISSIVENESS 


| Submerse (sub-mérs’), v.é pat c& pp _ 


neraed; ppr. submersing. [L. enbmne 
méersum—rub, under, and merpo, to p rien 
To submerge; to put under water; todrown. 


[Rare. ] 
Su Submersed (sub-mérs’, sul- 
meérst’), a. In bot. being or wing undir 


water, 48 the leaves of aquatic plants. 
Submersion (sub-mér’shon), . [L. #utimer- 
gio, eubmersiontz,) 1. The act of submerging 
or ‘putting under water or other fluid, or of 
cansing to be overflowed; the oct of pluny- 
ing under water or of drowning. —2 Tlie 
estate of being put under water or other 
fluid, or of being overflowed or drowneil. 
Sir M. Hale 


Submetallic (suh-me-tal'ik), a. on ctly 
cll shana metallic; os, a «ew tallie 
Bubminister (sub-min'‘iz-tér), vt, [L. svb- 


ministro— rub, and winistro, to attend, 
serve.) To supply; to afford. 

Even the inferior animals have ovémeuninered unto 
man the invention of many things natural, FT Pat 
and medicinal. Str Af. Hale 


Subminister (mab -min'‘is-tér), vi. To sub- 


serve; to be useful. 


Passions, a8 fire and water, are good servants but 
bad tasters, and sadeulaier to the best and worst 
of purposes. Sir A. L'Estrange. 


+ (sub-min‘ia-trant), @. See 


That which is subservient and subminis- 
frant." Bacon. 


Subministrate (sub-min‘is-trat), v.t. Same 


as Subminister, 
Nothing mfr aerate ee matter to be con- 
SEAL 


verted into pestilent es than steams of nasty 
folks Harvey. 
tion (sub-min’‘ie-tra”ehon 


or supplying. "ote 


tov. 

[L. eubraisews, pp. 
of submitto, submiasum, See SUBMIT. } 1. Sub- 
missive; humble; obsequious, 


Nearer his presence—Adam, though not awed, 
Yet with modetirs approach, and reverence meek, 


As toa superior nature, bowing low. Afuitoni, 
2. Low; soft; gentle. ‘The voices of them 
more submiss.” Dr. John Smith. 


Submission (sub-mi'shon), n. [L, eubsmie- 


sio, eibmissionis, from avbinitte, submis ns. 
See SUBMIT. ) 1. The act of submitting: the 
act of yielding to power; surrender of the 
person and power to the control or govern- 
ment of another. 


Swhorisrien, dauphin ! ‘tit a mere Prench word ; 
We English warriors wot not what it moans. 


es The ayer ies wed — ow- 
pment o nile or DE NOeDioe ; 
humble or suppliant iehariour: meekness, 
resignation. 


To all svtengroion and humility, 
York doth present himself unto your highness. 


3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confession 
of error. 


Be not a8 extreme in sedetission, as in ofenre 


4. Compliance with the commands or laws 

of a superior; obedience; os, the subnieson 

of children to their ee is an indispens- 
i, 


able duty.—5. In ment by 
which parties agree to subout disputed 
int to arbitration. 


ory ve (s aba tet ey ry dis- 
or ready to submit; ylelding to power 
or authority; obedient; humble. 


Her at his feet swtendreree in distress, 
He thus with peaceful words uprais'd, Afd@ren 


2. Testifying or showing submission; per- 
taining to submission: of things. 
On what sudenigeper cicssage art thou sent? S4a4. 
He, in delighe, 


Both of her beauty and sidenssaive charms 
Smniled with mperior love, Afiiren. 


Sys. Obedient, compliant, yielding, olse- 
quious, subservient, humble, modest, pas- 
sive. 


Submissively (sub-mis‘iv-li), adv. In a sub- 


missive manner; with submission; with ac- 
knowledgment of inferiority; humbly. 


But speech even there sufevrsitedy withdraws, 
From rights of subjects and the poor man's cause. 


Submissiveness (sub-mis‘iv-nes), m 1. 


state or quality of being submissive; a aah 
missive temper or disposition.—2 Humble- 
ness; acknowledgment of inferiority. — 
8. Confession of fault; penitence. 





Su sub li wal Bituate!! | Bu (sub-mérj'ens), m Act of b f 
under “A deo erat gual glands. | eubmening or plunging under water, eg eae Sn ricki 
Fate, far, fat, fall : mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tbe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; ¥, Sc. fey. 


SUBMISSLY 


Submissly'| (sub-mis'li), ade. Humbly; with 
submissivn. 
Hoaulity consists not in wearing mean clothes, aud 
going softly and sademiroly, but in mean opinion of 
yself, Fer, Juyler. 
Submissnesst (sub-mis'nes), n. Submissive- 
ness; humbleness; obedience. 
| honour your names and persons, and with all 
mAwirers prostrate mypelf to your censure and 
service, Harton, 
Submit (suh-mit'),o.¢. pret. & pp. submitted; 
ppr. submitting. |L. aebimifto—eub, under, 
and mitto, to send.] 1,¢ To let down; to 
cause to sink: to lower. 


Sometimes the hill swAesats itself a while, Dryas. 


2.+ To put or place under. 


The liristled! throat 
OF the soderitted sacrifice with ruthless stecl he cut, 
: CA Aira. 
3 To yield, resign, or surrender to the 
power, will, or authority of another: with 
the reflexive pronoun. 
Return to thy nustress, and sademet fyi under 
her hands. ren. avi, @. 
Wives, rte! yourteloes unto your own husbands. 


ph, ¥, x2. 
4 To place under the control of another; to 
subject; to surrender. 
She sets her furwand countenance 
And leaps inte the future chance 


Sudecttuee all things te desire. Trumyron. 


5. To leave or commit to the discretion or 
judgment of another; to refer; as, to ewb- 
mifa controversy to arbitrators; to sulynul 
a question to the court. 

Submit (suh-mit’), ¢.i, 1. To yield one's per- 
son to the power of another; to give up re- 
sistance, to surrender; as, the enemy swb- 
niitted, * Courage never to submit or yield." 
Milton, 

In the summer of i647, about twelve months after 
the Last fortress of the Cavaliers had rieonetied to the 
ptr iauinent, the parliament was compelled to sadn 


fo it cen soldiers. Aacanday. 


# To yleld one’s opinion to the opinion or 
authority of another; a8, on hearing the 
opinion of the court the counsel submitted 
withuut further argument.—3, To be sul- 
ject; to acquiesce in the authority of an- 
uther. 
To thy hushand’s will 
Thine shall suhaner, Afar, 

4. To be submissive; to yield without mur- 
muring; a8, religion requires us to submit 
ty pain, disgrace, and even death -—-Syn. To 
yield, surrender, bend, stoop, acquiesce, 
comply. 

Submitter (sul-mit'ér), n. One who sub- 
mite, ‘Confident submitters of themselves 
la empirick’s cast of the dye." Whit- 
ok, 

Submonish | (sub-mon‘ish), of [LL #h- 
nonwo—ewb, under, slightly, and meneo, to 
remind, to admonish] To suggest; to 
prompt. * The submwenishing inclinations of 
my senses.” (Granger, 

Submonitiont (sub-mé-ni’shon), m Sug- 
gestion. *The submonitions of his own con- 
science.” lik ; 

Submucous (sub-mni’kus), a, In anat. lying 
ur pertaining to the — under a mucous 
membrane; as, the ainwcoug tissue, 

Submultiple (eub-imul'ti-p)), n. =A number 
or (jiiantity which is contained in another 
a certain number of times, or is an aliquot 
part of it. Thus 7 is the submultiple of 66, 
being contained in it eight times. 

Submultiple (sub-mul'ti-pl), @ An obso- 
lescent term applied to a number or quan- 
tity which is exactly contained in another 
number or quantity a certain nuniber of 
times ; as, a eubmultiple pumber.—Submul- 
tiple ratio, the rativ which exists between 
an aliquot part of any number or quantity 
and the number or quantity itself: thus, 
the ratio of 3 to 21 is submultiple, 21 being 
a multiple of 3. 

Submuscular (aul-mus'ki-lér),a@, In anat, 
lying or pertaining to the parts under a 
muscle or muscles. 

Subnarcotic (sul-nir-kot‘'ik), a. Moderately 
narcotic. 

Subnascent (sul:-nas‘ent), a. [L. subnascens, 
hiindecentia, ppr. of #uwbnuascor, to grow 
under—suw, under, and naseor, to w. | 
Growing underneath. 'Subiaacent young 
trees.” £1 

Subnect t 
v5, under, anid neeto, to tie.) To tie, buckle, 
or fasten beneath. 


Subnext (aub-neks’), 0.4 Tosubjoin; toadd. | 


Helland. 


Subnormal! (anh-nor’mal), nm. In conie aee- 


iowa, & aub-perpendicular, or the portion | 


yn. | 
(sub-nekt’), of [L. subnecto— 
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of a diameter intercepted between the ordi- 
nate and the no L In all curves the 
subnormal is a third proportional to the 
subtangent and the ordinate, See NORMAL, 
OKDINATE, SUBTANGENT. 

Subnotation (sub-nd-ta'shon), n [L. enb- 
iitatio, subactationts, from subnoeto—enub, 
under, and noeéo, to mark, to note.) Same 
as Heseript (which see). 

Subnude (sub-niid’),a. In bot. almost naked 
or bare of leaves, 

BSubnuvolar (subl-ni'vo-lér), a (A sort of 
hybrid word between Latin and Italian: L. 
eubnubilus, somewhat cloudy, It, nurola, 
clond.) Somewhat cloudy; partially cov- 
ered or obscured by clouds, ‘Subnuwrolar 
lights of evening.’ Lord Houghton, [Per- 
Hee the only instance of the use of this 
wor. 

Subobseurely (sub-ob-skiir'li), ade. Some- 
what obscurely or darkly. 
Nature, where, though sulobscurely and in 
shadows, ‘Thou hast expreased Thine own 
image." Donne. 

Subobtuse (sub-ob-tis’), a, Somewhat or 

ally obtuse. 
uboccipital (sub-ok-sip'it-al), a. Being 
under the occiput; as, the suboccipita 
nerves, 

Suboctave (sub-ok’tav), mn An eighth part 
oroctave. ‘Our gallon, which has the pint 

Ae ne meta pot mit Fass 
uboctuple (sub-ok'ta-pl), a. ntalning 
one part of elaht D, Wakine. 

Subocular (sub-ok’'i-lér), a. (L. ewhboeularis, } 
Being under the eye. rrew. 

Sub-officer (suli'of-fis-ér), m An under- 
olficer, 

Subopercular (sub-d-pér'ki-lér), a. Of or 
pertaining to the suboperculum, 

Suboperculum oie yt Stl n. The 
lower part or section of the gill-covers of a 
fleh. ee OPERCULUM, 3. | 

Suborbicular, Suborbiculate (sub-or-bik’- 
fi-lér, sub-or-bik’d-lit), a Almost orbicu- 
late or orbicular; nearly circular. 

Suborbital a godlaron ) a, Seated be- 
veath the orbital cavity; infra-orbital; as, 
the suborbital arte 


Suborbitar (sub-or-bi-tér), a, Same as Sub. 


orbital, 

S8ub-order (sub-ordér), mu A subdivision of 
an order in classifications; a group of ani- 
mials or plants ter than «a genus and 
leaa than an order; thus, the Conirostres 
are a sub-order of the Passeres; the Papilio- 
nacem of the Lequminosm. 

Subordinacy (sub-or din-e-si), n. [See SUn- 
URDINATE.| The state of being subordinate 
or subject to control, ‘With due subjec- 
tion and «eubordinacy of constituent parts.’ 
Shaftesbury. 

Pursuing the imagination throwgh all its extrava- 
ances, & no oper Method of Correcting, an 
E nei mp ethod ting, and 
nnging if t0 act in swdorainacy bo renga Spcienee 

Subordinance (sub-or'di-nans), n. Same 
as Subordinacy. 

Subordinancyt (sub-ordin-an-si),m 1. Sub- 
ordlinney.—2 Subordinate places or offices 
collectively. ‘The sxbordinaney of the gov- 
tela changing hands so often." Sir W. 

emple. 

Subordinary (sub-or'din-a-ri), m «In her. a 
figure borne in charges in coat-armour, not 
considered to be so honourable as an ordi- 
nary, to which it gives place and cedes the 
principal polnts of the shield. According 
to some writers, an ordinary, when it com- 

rises less than one-fifth of the whole shield, 
5 termed a age ed 

Subordinate («snl-or'din-it), # [L. eub, 
under, and ordinafus, pp, of ording, to set 
in order, from ords, order.] 1. Maced ina 
lower omler, class, or rank; occupying a 
lower position in a descending scale. 

These carry such plain characters of ili ement 


or afinity that the several kinds and soderdimnate 
species of cach are easily distinguished. M oeatwaral, 


2. Inferior in order, in nature, in dignity, 
in power, importance, &c. ‘ Any operation 
of swhordinate spirits." Addison. 
It was niferdinafe, not enslaved, to the under- 
stanclinj. Sanda, 
Subordinate (sub-or'din-it), o.¢. pret. & pp. 
subordinated; ppr. subordinating. 1. To 
place in an order or rank below something 
else; to make or consider as of leas valne or 
importance; as, to sv bordinate one creature 
to another: to subordinate temporal to 
spiritual things, 
All that is merely circumstantial shall be siber- 
diated to and in keeping with whut is essential, 
Dr, Cate, 


‘The book of | 8 


the expense of habita of #uh 
Subordinative (sub-or'din-at-iv), a. 


SUBPENA 


2. To make subject: as, to subordinate the 
passions to reasou. 

The stars fight in their courses under his banner, 
and suderdinate their powers to the dictates of his 
will, Sowth, 

Subordinate (snb-ordin-at), nm Oneinferior 
in power, order, rank, dignity, ottice, d&c.; 
one who stands in order or rank helow an- 
other; often one below and under the orders 
of another. 

Ais next seherolinate 

Awakening, thus to him in secret spake, 5 

Subordinately (sub-ordin-it-li), ado. Ina 
subordinate manner; ina lower order, class, 
rank, dignity, or the like; of inferior im- 
portance, ‘The highest step of ill, to which 
all others suberdinately tend.” Dr. I, 


More. 
Bubordinateness (sub-or'din-it-nes), m. 
State of being subordinate or inferior. 
ubordination (sul-or'din-4"shon), n. [See 
SUBUKUINATE.) 1. The act of aubordinat- 
ing, subjecting, or placing in a lower order, 
rank, or position. — 2 e state of being 
subordinate or inferior to another; inferior- 
ity of rank or dignity.—& Place of rank 
among inferiors. ‘Persons who, in their 
several subordinations, would be obliged to 
follow the example of their superiors.’ 
Swift.—4. The state of being noder control 
or government; subjection to rule; as, a 
victory would be a calamity if purchased at 
ination. 
Tend- 
ing to subordinate; causing or implying 
subordination or dependence; eniployed to 
introduce asubordinate clause in a sentence; 
as, a subordinatipe conjunction. 
Suborn weber). vi. (Fr. suborner, to 
suborn, to bribe, from L. suhorno, to equip 
or prepare, hab nshee to ee or prepare 
secretly, to instigate secretly, to suborn— 
sul, under, anid erne, to equip, to prepare 
(whence adern)) 1. In law, to procure or 
cause to take such a false oath as conati- 
tutes perjury.—2. To bribe or otherwise 
induce to give false testimony or do some 
other wickedness, ‘Or else thon art sub- 
orn'd against his honour." Shak.—3.+ To 
procure by indirect means 


So men oppress'd, when weary of thelr brenth 
Throw off ihe burthen, and sadéorn their death. 


Dryeten, 
Subornation (sul-orn-A'shon),n. 1, In law, 
the crime of suborning; a secret or under- 
hand preparing, instructing, ond bringing 
forward a witness to give false testimony; 
any act that allures or disposes to perjury. 
— Subornation af perjury, the wilfully pro- 
curing of any person to take a false oath 
amounting to perjury. It is essential to 
this offence that the false oath should be 
actually taken. The same punishment is 
assigned to subornation as to perjury. — 
2 The act of Brociiting one by seeeer ray 
bribery, &c., todo a criminal or bad action. 

Foul saderneafion is predoininant. SAmd, 


Suborner (sub-orn’ér),n. One who suborne; 
one who procures another to take a false 
oath, orto doa bad action. Bacon. 

Suboval (sub-d'val), a. Somewhat oval. 

Subovate, Subovated (sub-d'vat, sub-d'- 
vit-ed), a. Almost ovate; nearly in the 
form of an egg, but having the inferior ex- 
tremity broadest. 

Buboxide (subl’oks-id), m An oxide which 
contains Jess oxygen than the normal oxide, 
{Not now much used. } 

Subpedunculate ( sub-pé-dung'ki-lat), a, 
In zool, and bot, supported on a very short 

Norte Tacit ves ne pe Naat 
mbpelluc ‘sub-pel- ij, a. Nearly or 
almost pellucid; somewhat pellucid or clear, 

tangular ( sub-pen-tany’gi-lér), a. 


pen lar. 
Subperitoneal (sub-per'i-t6-né"al), a. In 
Dunglizon. 
dicular (sub-pér’pen-dik"(-lér), 
Subpetiolate (sul)-pet'i-d-lat), a. 
lower plinth placed under the principal 
pain, penalty.) In law, a writ or process 
under a penalty, The writ commands the 


Subpentan 
Nearly or almost pentangular; not quite 
anat. situated under the peritoneum; per- 
taining to the parts under the peritoneum, 

Su dieu) 
nm. <A subnormal (which see). 

In bot, 
ha ae very short petiole. 

Bubs) ith (sath DUDES), nm. In arch. a second 
an 
one in columne and pedestals. 

Subpoena (sub-pé'na),a, [L. ewh, and peena, 
commanding the attendance in a court of 
justice of the witness on whom it is served 
person to lay aside business and all excuses, 

and to present hinwelf at the time and place 





ch, chain: ¢h, Sc. loch; 
VoL. IV. 


§, 90; Jj, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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SUBPCEENA 





specified under penalty of £100. If the wit- 
ness is required to bring writings, books, 
or the like with him, the writ is called a 
subpoena duces tecum. If the witness does 
not attend, and has no legal excuse, such as 
serious illness, he may be sued in an action 
of damages or imprisoned for contempt of 
court; but his ares expenses must 
have been paid beforehand. 

Subpoena (sub-pé’na), v.t. To serve with a 
writ of subpeena; to command attendance 
in court by a legal writ; as, to subpoena a 
witness. 

I was ly swdpanacd by a card to a general as- 
sembly. papal aco 7 Lord Chesterfield. 
Subpolar (sub-pél’ér), a. Under or below 
the poles of the earth; adjacent to the 


poles. 

Subpolygonal (sub-po-lig’on-al), a. Nearly 
polygonal; imperfectly polygonal; somewhat 
polygonal. 

Sub-porphyritic(sub-por’fi-rit”ik),a. Allied 
to porphyry, but containing smaller and less 
distinctly marked points or crystals. 

Subprefect (sub-pré‘fekt), n. Asubordinate, 
under assistant, or deputy prefect. ‘Every 
prefect, every subprefect . . might be 
paacrped despotic in his own department.’ 


. Sharpe. 

Subprehensile (sub-pré-hen‘sil), a. Imper- 
fectly or partially prehensile; prehensile in 
an inferior degree. 

Subprincipal (sub’prin-si-pal), n. 1. An 
under principal.—2. In carp. an auxiliary 
rafter or principal brace. 

Subprior (sub’pri-or), n. Eccles. the vice- 
gerent of a prior; a claustral officer who 
assists the prior. 

Subpubic (sub-pi’bik), a. Situated under 
the pubes or pubis; as, the pubic arch; the 

bic membrane, &c. Dunglison. 
ubpurchaser (sub’pér-chas-ér), n. 
chaser who buys from a purchaser. 

Subquadrate (sub-kwod’rat), a. Nearly 
quadrate or square. 

Subquadruple (sub-kwod’ri-pl), @. Con- 
taining one part of four; as, subquadruple 


A pur- 


roportion. Bp. Wilkins. 
subquinques (sub-kwin’kwé-fid), a. Al- 
most quinquefid. 
Subquintuple (sub-kwin’ta-pl),a. Contain- 


ing one part of five; in the ratio of one to 
Sb as, subguintuple proportion. Bp. Wil- 
ins. 

Subrameal (sub-ra’mé-al), a. [Prefix sud, 
and L. ramus, a branch.) Growing on a 
branch below a leaf. 

Subramose, Subramous (sub-ra’més, sub- 
ra’mus), @. In bot. slightly ramose; having 
few branches. 

Sub-reader (sub’réd-ér),n. An under reader 
in the inns of court. 

Sub-rector (sul’rek-tér), n. A rector’s de- 
puty or substitute. 

Subregion (sub-ré’jun), nA subdivision, 
section, or part of a region. 

No family of birds peculiar to the region is found 
in all the seedovgtons. ncy. Brig. 
Sub-religion (sub-ré-lijon),n. A faith, doc- 
trine, or belief approaching the sacredness 

of religion; an inferior religion. (Rare.) 
Loyalty is in the English a sub-redigion. Emerson. 


Subreption (sub-rep’shon), n. [L. subreptio, 
froin subripio, gph ag ails to snatch or take 
away secretly — sub, under, secretly, and 
rapio, to snatch away.) 1 The act of ob- 
taining a favour by surprise or unfair repre- 
sentation, that is, by suppression or fraudu- 
lent concealment of facts. ‘Lest there 
should be any subreption in this sacred 
business.’ Bp. Hall.—2. In Scots law, the 
obtaining gifts of escheat, &c., by cunceal- 
ing the truth. Obreption ifies obtaining 
such gifts by telling a falsehood. 

Subreptitioust (sub-rep-tish’us), a. [(L. 
surreptitius. See SUBREPTION.] Falsely 
crept in; fraudulently obtained. See SuR- 
REPTITIOUS. 

Subreptitiously t (sub-rep-tish’us-li), adv. 
Surreptitiously; by stealth. 

Subreptivet (sub-rep’tiv), a. Surreptitious. 

Bub-resin (sub’rez-in), n. That portion of a 
resin soluble only in boiling alcohol, and 

recipitated ag: as the alcohol cools, 
orming a kind of seeming crystallization. 

Subrigit (sub-rij‘id), a. Somewhat rigid or 
et) 


Subriguous (sub-rig’G-us),a. [L. subriguus 
—sub, under, and riguus, watered, m 
rigo, to water.) Watered or wet beneath ; 

suprogate: Cs biroral L. subrog 
ubroga sub’ré-gat), ve [L su 0, 
subrogatuin, to cause to be chosen in place 
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of another, to substitute—eul), and rogo, to 
ask, to propose for election.) Tu put in the 


lace of another; to substitute. Harrow 
SURROGATE. 

Subroga ion sub-ré-ga‘shon), 7. In civil 

law, the substituting of one person in the 


lace of another, and giving him his righta; 
ut, in its general sense, the term implies a 
succession of any kind, whether of a person 
to a person, or of a person to a thine. 
Subrotund (sub-ro-tund’),@. Almvst rotund 
or round; almost orbic . 
pubes line (sub-sa-lin), a. Moderately saline 
t. 


or 

Subsalt (sub’sglt), n. In chemi. (i) an oxy- 
salt having two or more equivalents wf hase 
to one of acid. (0) An oxysalt liaving a sub- 
oxide for its base, as subacetate of mercury, 
which consists of one equivalent of acetic 
acid and one of suboxide of mercury. (c) A 
haloid or analogous salt, containing fewer 
equivalents of the electro-negative than of 
the electro-positive component, as eulichlo- 
ride of copper or subcyanide of copper. 


Worcester. 

Subsannationt (sub-san-a’shon), nm. [From 
L. subsanno, subsannare, to insult by de- 
risive gestures—sub, and sania, 4 yrimace, 
a mocking.) Derision; scorn; mockery, dis- 
honour. 

Idolatry is as absolute a sudsannaiicn and vilifica- 
tion of God as malice could invent. Dr, Af, Aone. 

Subsaturated (sub-sat’d-rat-ed), a. Not 
completely saturated. 

It must be either ectly dry, or af the lemst ro 
saturated, gl Reh D AC, Chara, 
Subsaturation (sub-sat’i-ra”shon), mn The 
condition of being subsaturated. * Ihe con- 
dition of subsaturation of the air.” JD. K 

Clark. 

Subscapular (sub-skap’d-lér), a. Beneath 
the scapula or shoulder-blade..—Siibscapular 
artery, the large branch of the axillary ar- 
tery, which rises near the lowest margin of 
the scapula —Subscapular muscle, a tendiu- 
ous and fleshy muscle situated under the 
shoulder- blade, adhering to the capsular 
ligament, and inserted into the upper part 
of the lesser tuberosity, at the liead of the 
os humeri. Its principal office is to roll the 
arm inwards. It likewise serves tu bring it 
close to the riba. 

Subscapulary (sub-skap’i-la-ri), @. Same 
as Subscapular. 

Subscribable (sub-skrib’a-b ), i. 
of being subscribed. Coleridyye. 

Subscribe (sub-skrib’), v.¢. pret. & pp. swb- 
scribed; ppr. subscribing. [L. mubecrilo— 
sub, under, and scribo, to write} 1. Lif to 
write beneath; hence, to sigu with one's 
own hand; to give consent to, fa to sule- 
thing written, or to bind one’s self to by 
writing one’s name beneath; as, parties sul- 
scribe a covenant or contract; a man #ul- 
scribes a bond or articles of agreement. 

All the bishops swéscrifed the sentence. AV iiman 


2. To attest by writing one’s name beneath; 
as, officers subseribe their official acts; and 
secretaries and clerks subscrile copies of 
records.—3. To promise to give by writing 
one’s name; as, each man sibecried ten 
pou or ten shillings. —4.¢ To submit; to 
ay down. 

The king gone to-night! s#désertdew his power ‘ 

a eo 

5.¢ To write down or characterize as. 

Claudio undergoes iny challenge; anc! either I must 
shortly hear from him, or I will sséscridy him a cow- 
ard. 


Sea, 
Subscribe (sub-skrib’), vi. 1. To promise 
with others a certain sum for the promotion 
of an undertaking by setting one's name to 
& paper. 
This prints my letters, that expects a bribe, 
Aad others roar aloud, 'Sadscribe, subscribe” 
Pope. 


Capable 


2. To give consent; to assent. 
We will all swdcride to thy advice, Shak. 
So spake much humbled Eve; but Fate 
Subscribed not. Af iitrnt, 
8 To enter one’s name for a newspaper. o 
book, and the like.—4.¢ To yield; to aulmil. 
For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, siidecriirs 
To tender objects. Sua, 
Subscriber (sub-skrib’ér), n. One who snb- 
scribes; one who signs an announcement, 
acknowledgment, &c.; one whic admits, con- 
firms, or binds himself to a promise or obli- 
tion by signing his name; specifically, 
@) one who contributes to an undertaking 
by paying or promising to pay astated sum. 
(6) One who enters his nanie for o news 
paper, periodical. book, or the like 
Subscript (sub’skript), a. Underwritten, 





SUBSEQUENT 

as, the Greek ivte («) subseript; thus, y, 
which is equivalent to we. 

Subscript (sub-skript’), ». Something un- 
derwritten. ‘Be they postscripts or sub- 
seripla.” Hentley. (Rare.) 

Subscription (sul-skrip’shon), n. [L. sub- 
ecriptio, from subsertbo, aubscriptum. See 
SUBSCRIBE.) L The act of subscribing, writ- 
ing under, or sicning; the act of formally 
binding One's self to fultil a promise or obli- 
gation, or of formally acknowledging, attest- 
ing, Or assenting, by signing one’s name. — 
2 That which is subscribed; as, (a) anything 
underwritten. *'The cross we had seen in 
the subscription." Bacon. (6) The signature 
attached tu a paper. (¢) Consent, agreement, 
or attestation given by signature. (d) A sum 
Blibecriled: the amount of sums subscribed; 
as, an individual subscription, or the whole 
suivcription to a fund. 

Subsection (sul'sek-shon), n. The part or 
division of a section; a subdivision or sec- 
tion of a section 

Bubsecutel ee kat), v.t. [L. subsequor, 
fubeecufuse, to follow close after, from sub, 
aud gseguor, to fullow.) To folluw so as to 
overtake; to follow closely; to pursue. ‘Tu 
follow and detain him, if by any possibility he 
could be subwecuted and overtaken.’ Hal. 

Subsecutive (suli-sek’t-tiv), a. (Fr. subsed- 
eulif, from L. wwbsequur, subsecutus. See 
SUBSECUTE.|) Fulluwing in a train or suc- 
cession. [Rare.] 

Subsellium (sul). sel'li-um), n. pl. Subsellia 
(sub-sel'li-a) [lL subselliuan, a bench or 
seat—su, under, and sella,a seat.]) Asmall 
shelving seat imu the stalls of churches or 





Subsellia, All Souls, Oxford (the Seat turned up). 


cathedrals, made to turn up upon hinges, 
#0 as to gerve e/ther as a seat or to lean 
against in kneeling, as occasion requires. 
Subsellia are stil) in constant use on the Con- 
tinent, though comparatively seldom used 
in England. Called also Miaerere. 

Subsemitone (snh’sem-i-ton), 2 «In masic, 
the seventh note of the diatonic scale. Thus 
B is the subsemitone in the scale of C, FZ 
in that of G, E in that of F, and so on. 
Called also the Subtonie and the Leading or 
Sensible Note. 

Subsensible (sul)-sens'i-bl),a. Deeper than 
the range of the senses; too profound for 
the senses to reach or grasp. 

Through ectentific insight we are enabled to enter 
and explain thar sutsensshée world into which all 
nafural phenomena strike their rvots. Prof. Tyndal/. 


Babeeptuple (vab-septi-pl), a. Containing 
one of seven parts. Bp. Welkina. 
Subsequence, Subsequency(sub’s¢-kwens, 
suli’se-kwen-si), « 1. The state of being sub- 
sequent or of coming after something. ‘ By 
which faculty (reminiscence) we can notice 
of the order of precedence and subsequence 
in which they are past.’ NV. Grew.—2.t The 
act of following. ‘The heliotrope’s «ubse- 
quency to the course of the sun.’ Greenhill. 
Subsequent (eul’sé-kwent), a. (L. subse- 
gquenk, cubsequentia, ppr. of subsequor, to 
Uitere close afler— sub, under, close, be- 
hind, and sequer, to follow.) 1. Following 
in time; coming or being after something 
else at any time, indefinitely; as, subsequent 
events; mibeequent ages or beri a period 
long subveqwent to the foundation of Rome. 
This article is Introduced as sudseguent to the 
treaty of Munster Swift. 
® Following in theorder of place or succes- 
sion; succeeding; as, a subsequent clause in 
a treaty. 
The svfseguent words come on before the prece- 
dent vanish aca, 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; taibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; =’, Sc. fey. 


SUBSEQUENTLY 
SYN. Succeeding, fullowing, later, poste- 


rior. 

Subsequently (sub‘sé-kwent-li), adv. Ina 
subsequent manner, time, position, or the 
like; at a luter Cime; in time, place, or order 
after something else. 

Subserous (sub-sé’rus), a. In anat. situated 
under a serous membrane; of or pertaining 
to parts so situated. 

Subserve (snb-sérv’), v.t. pret. & pp. sub- 
serced; ppr. subserving. (L. subservio—aud, 
under, and servio, to serve. See SERVE.) 
To serve in subordination or instrumentally; 
to be subservient or instrumental to; to 
promote. 

It is a greater credit to know the ways of captivat- 
ing Nature, and making her su4serve our purposes, 
than to have learned ali the intrigues of policy. 


. Glanville. 
Subserve (sub-sérv’), v.i. To serve in an 
inferior capacity; to be subservient or sub- 
ordinate. 
Not made to rule, 
But to sx4serze where wisdom bears command. 
alilton. 


Subservience, Subserviency (sub-sér’vi- 
ens, sub-sér’vi-en-si), n. The state of being 
subservient: use or operation that promotes 
some purpose. 

There is an tmmediate and agile sxAsert-tence of 
the spirits to the empire of the soul. Sir Af. Hale, 

Arrangement, disposition of parts, sudserviency of 
means to an end... imply the presence of intelli- 
gence and mind. Failey. 


Subservient (sub-sér’vi-ent), a. (L. subser- 
viens, subservientis, ppr. of subservio. See 
SUBSERVE.) 1. Useful as an instrument to 
promote a purpose; serving to promote 
some end. 


Hammond had an incredible dexterity, scarcel 
ever reading anything which he did not make s 
servienz in one kind or other. Bp. Fell. 


2 Acting asa subordinate instrument: fitted 
or disposed to serve in an inferior capacity; 
subordinate. 

These ranks of creatures are sudservient one to 
another. Ray. 


The foreigner came here poor, beggarly. cringing, 
and subservient, ready to doff his cap to the meanest 
native of the household. Sty it’, Scots. 


Subserviently (sub-s¢rvi-ent-li),adv. Ina 
subservient manner. 


The worst of all evils were made to contribute sud- 
servientiy to the good and perfection of the whole. 


Cudworths, 

Subsesqul (sub-ses‘kwi). (L. sub, under, and 
sesgui, one half more.) In chem. a prefix 
to chemical words denoting that the ele- 
ments are combined in the proportion of 
two to three; specifically, that two electro- 
negatives are combined with three electro- 
positive equivalents; as, subsesqui-acetate, 
a salt containing two equivalents of acetic 
acid for every three of the base. 

Subsessile (sulb-ses’sil), a. In dot. almost 
sessile: having very short footstalks. 

Subsextuple (sub-seks’ ap), a. Contain- 
ing one part in six. Bp. Wilkins. 

Subside (sub-sid’). v.i pret. & pp. subsided; 
ppr. subsiding. [(L. subsido—sub, under, and 
sido, to settle, from root of sedeo, to sit, and 
of E. sit.) 1. To sink or fall to the bottom; 
to settle, as lees. —2. To fall into a state of 
quiet; to cease to rage; to be calmed; to 
become tranyuil: to abate; as, the tumults 
of war will subside.—3. To tend downward; 
to sink. 


With terror trembled heaven s sds iding hill. 


ryden. 
Syn. To sink, settle, fall, abate, intermit, 
cease, retire, ebb. 

Subsidence (sul-sid’ens), n. 1. The act or 
process of subsiding. sinking, or falling, as 

the case of lees of liquors.—2. The act of 
sinking or gradually settling lower; a sink- 
ing into the ground; as, the subsidence of 

und or a building.—3. The act of calm- 
ing duwn or becoming tranquil. ‘The sub- 
dual or subsidence of the more violent pas- 
sions.’ Warburton. 

Subsidency t (sub-sidl’en-si), mn. Subsidence. 
*This gradual subsidency of the abyss.” T'. 
Burnet. 

Subsidiarily (sub-sid’i-a-ri-li), adv. Ina 
subsidiary manner. 

Su (sub-sid’i-a-ri), a. (L. subsidi- 
arius. Bee SUBSIDY.) 1. Lending some aid 
or assistance; aiding: assistant; furnishing 
help. ‘To supply that defect with some 
subsidiary supposition.’ Sir H. Hale. 

They constituted a useful subsidiary testimony of 
another state of existence. Coleriutye. 


2. Farnishing additional supplies; as, a sub- 


sidiary stream.—3. Relating or pertaining 
to a subsidy; founded on or connected with 
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& subsidy or subsidies; as, a subsidiary 
treaty. —Subsidiary quantity or symbol, in 
math. a quantity or symbol which is not es- 
sentially a part of a problem, but is intro- 
duced tu help in the solution. The term is 
particularly applied to angles in trigono- 
metrical investigations. —Subsidiary tr , 
troops of one nation hired by another for 
military service. 
Subst (sub-sid’i-a-ri), n. One who or 
that which contributes aid or additional 
supplies; an auxiliary; an assistant. //azn- 


mond. 

Subsidize (sub’si-diz), v.¢. pret. & pp. sub- 
sidized; ppr. subsidizing. (From subsidy. } 
To furnish with a subsidy; to purchase the 
assistance of by the payment of a subsidy 
to 


He employed the remittances from Spain to s#dss- 
d@ise a large body of German mercenaries. Prescott. 


Subsidy (sub’si-di), n. (L. subsidium, from 
sub, under or beneath, and sedeo, to sit; 
lit. that which is placed beneath as a sup- 
port, hence support, assistance, reserve 
troops.) A pecuniary aid; an aid in money; 
especially, (a) in Eng. hist. an aid or tax 
formerly granted by parliament to the 
crown for the urgent occasions of the realm, 
and levied on every subject of ability ac- 
cording to the value of his lands or goods; 
a tax levied ona particular occasion. ‘That 
made us pay .. . one shilling to the pound 
the last subsidy.’ Shak. 

_In this yeare ... asudbsidie was granted to the 
king of the forteth part of everie man’s goods. 
odinshed. 
A’. Hen. T have not been desirous of their wealth, 
Nor much oppress‘d them with great sudstdies. 


Shak. 
(b) A sum paid, often according to treaty, 
by one government to another, sometimes to 
secure its neutrality, but more frequently 
to meet the expeises of carrying on a war. 

The continental allies of England were eager for 
her subsidies, and lukewarm as regarded operations 
against the common enemy. Str E. Creasy. 

Subsign (sub-sin’), v.<. To sign under; to 
write beneath; to subscribe. ‘Subst 
with crosses and single names without sur- 
names.’ Camden. 

Subs tion (sub-sig-na’shon),n. The act 
of writing the name under something for 
attestation. ‘The epistle with subsignation 
of the scribe and notary.’ Sheldon. 

Subsist (sub-sist), vi (Fr. subsister, from 
L. subsisto—sudb, under, and sisto, to stand, 
to be fixed, from sto, to stand.) 1. To exist; 
to have continued existence. ‘Those ideas 
which Plato sometimes maintains to be sub- 
stances, and to subsist alone by themselves.’ 
Cudworth.—2 To continue: to abide; to re- 
tain the present state; to remain. 

Firm we sudsist, but possible to swerve. Afiiton. 

The land sreAsrsts, and the land is almost the only 
thing that sudcrsts. Everything which is produced 
perishes, and most things very quickly. . S. ALidl. 
3. To be maintained with food and clothing; 
to be supported; to live. ‘Had it been our 
sad lot to eubsist on other men’s charity.’ 
Atterbury. —4. To inhere; to have existence 
by means of something else. 

Though the general natures of these qualities are 
sufficiently distant from one another, yet when they 
come to seésest in particulars, and to be clothed 
with several accidents, then the discernment is not 


SO casy. . 
Subsist (sub-sist’). v.t. To feed; to main- 
tain; to support with provisions. 

It would be impossible to sudsist a large force 
marching on a single road. Sat. Rev. 
Subsistence (sub-sis’tens). ». [Fr. subsist- 
ance. See SUBSIST.) 1. Real being; actual 

existence, 
Not only the things had ssdsis/ence, but the very 
images were of some creatures existiny. 
Stillingfleet. 
2. That which furnishes support to animal 
life; means of support; support; livelihood. 
The labour empleyed in producing the stock of 
sudsistence forms a great and important part of the 
past labour which has been necessary to enable Pre: 
sent labour to be carried on. F. S. Mil. 
3. The state of being subsistent ; inherence 
in something else; as, the subsistence of qua- 
lities in bodies —SyNn. Living, livelihood, 
support, sustenance, maintenance, compe- 
tence. 
Subsistency (sub-sis’ten-si), n. 1. Subsist- 
ence; support for life. (Rare. ]—2. + Continu- 
ance; continued life. 


A great part of antiquity contented their hopes of 
substatency with a transmigration of their souls. 


Str T. Browne, 
Subsistent (sub-sis’tent), a. (L. subsistens, 
subsiatentis, ppr. of subsisto. See SUBSIST.} 


1. Having existence; continuing to exist. 


SUBSTANCE 


‘Such as deny there are spirits subsistent 
without bodies.’ Sir T. Browne.— 2. Inhe- 
rent; as, qualities subsisient in matter. 
These qualities are not sudsistent in those bodies, 
but are operations of fancy beyotten in something 
else, Bentley. 

Sub-sizar (sub-si ziir), n In Cambridge 
University, an under-sizar; a student of 
lower rank than a sizar. 

A sud-sizary means merely a ¢ scholar, for whom 
the college has set apart certain means of assistance. 
arvrar, 

Subsoil (sub’soil), n. The under-svil; the 
bed or stratum of earth or earthy matter 
which lies immediately under the surface 
soil. In agriculture a great deal depends 
on the character of the subsoil, more espe- 
cially as to whether it does or does not per- 
mit water to pass through it. — Subsoil 
plough. a form of plough adapted to follow 

he common plough, and loosen the subsoil 
at the bottom of the furrow, without rais- 
ing it to the surface, so as to form a porous 
foundation for the mould which will be 
turned upon it by the ordinary plough in 
its next furrow. 

Subsoil (sub’soil), v.¢. In agri. to employ 
the subsoil plough upon; to turn upas deeply 
as into the subsoil. 

he farmer drains, irrigates, or sudsort/s portions 
of it. F.S. Mil, 

Subsolar, Subso (sub-s0'lér, sub-a6'la- 
ri), a. cL. sub, under, and gol, the sun.] 
Being under the sun; terrestrial. ‘This sub- 
solary ball.’ Brome. 

Sub-species (sub’spé-shéz), n. A subordi- 
nate species; a division of a species. 

Subspherical (sub-sferik-al), a. Partially 
or imperfectly spherical; of a form approach- 


ing a sphere. 

Substance (sub’stans), n. (Fr. substanee, 
from L. substantia, from substans, substan- 
tis, ppr. of substo— sub, under, and sto, to 
stand.) 1. Body; matter; material; that of 
which a thing consists or is made up; also, 
kind or character of matter; as, a light sub- 
stance; a solid substance; to discover a sub- 
stance of a peculiar character. ‘All of one 
nature, of one substance bred.’ Shak. ‘As 
thin of substance as the air.’ Shak. —2. That 
which is real; that which makes a thing ac- 
tual; that which constitutes a thing really 
a thing, and not a semblance or imaginary 
existence. 

If aught within that little seeming ssudstance 
. . . may fitly like your grace, 
She's there and she is yours. Shak. 
He the sxdsfance, not the appearance, chose. 
en. 

3. The most important elements in any ex- 

istence; the characteristic constituents col- 

lectively; the essential, main, or material 

part; the purport; as, in this epitome we 
ave the substance of the whvule book. ‘The 

substance of a hundred pages.’ Addison. 


Unto your grace do J in chief address 


The sxdstance of my speech. Shak. 
This edition is the same in sxdstance with the 
Latin. Burnet. 


4. Solidity; firmness; substantiality; as, a 
thing with little substance in it.—5. Goods; 
material means and resources; riches; 
estate; means of living. 

His (Job's) sséstance also was seven thousand 


sheep, three thousand camels, &c. Jobi. 2. 
Weare... exhausting our sudstavice, but not for 
our own interest. Swf. 


6. In philos. that which underlies or is the 
permanent subject or cause of all phenom- 
ena, whether material or spiritual; the sub- 
ject which we imagine to underlie the attri- 

utes or qualities by which alone we are 
conscious of existences; that which exists 
independently and unchangeably, in con- 
tradistinction to accident, which denotes 
any of the changeable phenomena in sub- 
stance, whether these phenomena are ne- 
ceasary or casual, in which latter case they 
are called accidents in a narrower sense. 
The relation of accident to substance is 
called the relation of inherence, and corre- 
sponds to the logical relation of subject and 
predicate, because the substance is the sub- 
ject to which are assigned the qualities, 
states, and relations as predicates; substance 
itself is the essence which is capable of these 
phenomena, and in spite of these changes 
remains the same. Substance is, with re- 
spect to the mind, a merely logical distinc- 
tion from its attributes. We can never 
imayine it, but we are compelled to assume 
it. We cannot conceive substance shorn 
of its attributes, because those attributes 
are the sole staple of our conceptions; but 
we must assume that substance is some- 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go0; Jj, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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watering, eenil. 
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(.) Sa Sceota law, thine of a deed 
which are rearttial tr Ite validity asa fer- 
mal inatrnment 
Substantiality ‘sah-atan'shi-al’t-ti),n 1. The 

mats of being enhatantial, or having real 
mainconee ‘Substantinalily A the sonal.’ War- 
burton 2 Carporeity, materiality 


Tha wr ile a ranger % tuth gna uA stantialtly. 
Crantills 


Substantialize (aub-stan‘shal-iz) of To 
Pasar sutetantal 

Substantially (sub etan’shal. Ue ade. 1.In 
the manner of « aniatance, with reality of 


axziatenra 
In horns acl hig Barthes chema 
Mhehantielly capes Milton. 


2 In aantatantial manner; steengly; solid. 
ty «63 Truly; remlly; effec tually. 

The laws of this roliyln weuid inake men, if they 
wine teuly cbeerya then, substantially relyvas 
trwartle (acl, hada andl temperate, thlefton 


4 In aubatanca, In the main; enentially; 
by Including the material or essential part, 
as, thin answer in aubhafantinly the same as 
that leforagiven 6.With competent goods 
or entata 
betantialness (auh-stan’shal-nos), n, 
The atate or quality of being aulstantial; 
Artnnene ; atrength;, power of holding or 
lasting, autatantinilty;, as, the substantial- 
neen of w wall or column, 
Substantials (atih-stan‘shalz), ». pl. Kesen- 
tal parts = Ayliffa. 
Substantiate (nut-stan’shl-At), v.¢ pret. & 
pp. aubstantlated, ppr. aubstantiating 1. To 
maka to oxiat, to make real or actual, 


The acclental ef at 
Afvenas te the act itecit’ 


act In wate§ to be whatever 
alroatly siubstantisted 

7 tryiiffa. 
2. To oatablish by proof or competent evi- 
dance; to verify; te inske good: aa, to aub- 
atantiate ns charge or allegation; to substan 
fate wileclaration. 


Cihaervation le in turn wanted to direct and sd. 


thentiate tha course of exaperhuent ( alerudye, 
Neeey word of theen vary celts, who would lead 
all tite: ieanee abaclutely antageoniatte, . will be 


frvnd therughly and completely to suAitsretnate 
thie ? MutcAsion tts deny. 


Bi \batantiation (aul-atan’shi A’shon), 2. 
‘he act of substantiating or proving; ovi- 
later proof 
Substantival (aub'atan-tl-val), a. Rolating 
tor like a suletantive 
Substantive (aub‘atan tiv), a, (LL. substan. 
tious, substantive, aclf wulatent : aubsetanti- 
we verbiun, the aulatantive verb. | 1. Be. 
ning or oxprossing existence; aa, the 
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- gunatcannn nim ainne wad, im de 
gence if (remg, main ‘iret ir jesman- 
ent Withnnt Hie néervenGon if oiler mn- 
gances a. ilsiocane Som wl,edt-re ninars. 
uch sure ae a of nortan w 
Cera. 


Substanttye “ant «an-cv.. + 0 <1 prom. 3 
anun che jars of search which +25°-mes 
emetlung thac -nete, ather mater-ai ir 
wmateral 
Sabstanttyve (ono can-c9.1° Ts mavers 
ints. 4° we wa mnetaniwe 325 Miectirs 
miudaatitet = Cudwenra Rare” 
m7 an-Gt Bie of I3 
amhatanG7+ manner 2 minetaice *sen- 
Giaily. aa, a Shing a7 7 apparenciy “ne 
tang and sshwtantiorig another — 2 fa 
as 4 ouhetancive cr ann. a. an nies: 
ave oe or ain may 7 Ie! mihatantine(y. 
‘oul stan-Ov-ces, a The 
state. ( ueing snvetantive J HH. Sewman 


“Rar- ; 
: ‘snb-eter nal) a In sacl situ- 
ater reneath the sternum, as, the mshster- 


lymphatics 
Sabstile ‘sn0/ stil), a 
Substitute (sut/sti-cit. «¢ pret & pp. 
wahetifuted; por mahatiturimg “L rebotitus, 
eubetstulum — awh, unier, andl satus, to 
place. ty set (whence statute, 4c)! 1 To 
pat in the place of anther; to pat in ex- 


4ee <C ROTILE 


"Sow: few verues art mserol oc rubstitnted in the 
core Af orhers. Caw eveve 
29 To appoint; to Invest with delegated 
antherity. 

Bat who x reirhiteted gaint the Freach, - 

[ have ao cerzam 7.Oce. 

Substitute ‘sub’sti-tat), x 1 One person 
pat in the place of another to answer the 
same purpose; one acting for or pat in the 


rocrm (A ancther,; as, person may be a sudb- 


stilute with fall powers to act for another 
in an office; the orthodox creed of Christians 
is that Christ died as the substitute of sin- 
ners, fically (milit.), one who for a con- 
sideration serves in an army in the place of 
a conscript. —2 One thing pat in the place 
A another; one thing serving the purpuse 
th another. ‘Substitutes and shadows of 
things more hizh in substance and efficacy.’ 
Barrow. ‘Masks as the swle substitute for 
the modern parasol’ De Quincey. — Substi- 
tulra in an entai, in law, those heirs who 
are called t» the fer on on fery ore of 
others. Sys. A deputy, secon proxy. 

Substitution (sub-sti-ti’shon), n 1. The 
act of substituting or putting one person or 
thing in the place of another; as, the substi- 
tution of an agent, attorney, or representa- 
tive to act for one in his absence; the sudb- 
stitution of bank-notes for gold and silver as 
acirculating medium. —2. State of being put 
in the place of another. —3. The office of a sub- 
atitute: delegated authority. Shak. [ Rare | 
4. Ingram sylle or the use of one wo 
for another. — 6. In law, (a) in the cictl law, 

a conditional appointment of an heir. (0) In 
Senta law, the enumeration or designation of 
the heirs in a settlement of property. —6. In 
chein. a term applied to a wide range of phe- 
nomena or transformations. The simplest 
cases are those in which one element pre- 
sented to a compound of another, under 
app propriate conditions, expels or eliminates 
that other in the elementary form, taking its 

place in the new compound formed. It isone 
of the three rincipal methods employed in 
examinin e chemical composition of or- 
ganic boc iew ‘the two other methods being 
oxidation and reduction. Called also Meta- 
lepsy.--7. In alg. the putting of one quantity 
in the place of another, to which it is equal 
but differently expressed. —8 In theol. the 
doctrine that Christ suffered vicariously, 
being substituted, as {t were, for the sinner, 
and that his sufferings were ‘expiatory. 

Substitutional (sub-sti-ti’shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to or implying substitution; supply- 

ing the place of another. 

Substitutio (aub-sti- t0’shon-al-1i), 
ade, In a substitutional manner; by way 
of substitution. Selec. Rev. 
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Sabstruction (1>-strukshen\ a [L sud- 
atructio, runbetructonis, from substrue, 


An ander-baidimg: 3 masa of bailding be- 
low anther, a fvamlativn 
[es a magubcent sromg Cuncing, wich a ah 
Struma every remartacic. Evelya. 
Sabstructure (sab-struk'tir), a An under 
structure: a foundation. 
Substylar (sab-stiker) « Of or pertaining 
to or consisting of the sabstyle. —Sudbstylar 


line, in dialliag, a right line on which the 
gnomon or style is erected at right angles 
with the plane. 


(sab’stil, nxn In dialling, the line 
on which the style or gnomon stands formed 
by the intersection of the face of the dial 
with the plane which passes through the 

Written also Sudbetide. 
Su Subsultory (sub-sul’tiv, sub- 
sulto-ri)} a (From L. subsilso, subsultui. 
to leap up—std, under, and salio, to leap. } 
Moving by sudden leaps or starts; makin: 
short bounds; having a spasmodic charac - 


The carth, I was toid, d. moved upand down like the 
ofa pot. . subsudieve Motion 
is ever accounted the mot dangerous. Sp. Berke.ey. 
In reality this invaluable merit tends to an excess, 
and the ‘sfyle coupe, as opposed to the ‘séple son. 
tenue, flippancy opposed to solemnity, the sebse/- 
tory to the continuous, these are the two frequent ex- 
tremities to which the French manner betrays men. 


De Outn 
Subsultorily (sub-sul’to-ri-li), ade. D a sub 


sultory or bounding manner; Ly leaps, starts, 
or twitches. Bacon. 

Subsultus (sub-sul’tus), n. (From L. sub- 
silio, subsultum—eub, under, and salio, tu 
leap.) In med. a startin , twitching, or con- 
vulsive motion; as, sultus of the ten- 


dons. 
Subsume (sub-sim’), ¢.@ (L. sub, under, 
and sumo, to take.) To include under a 
more general class or category; to place 
under and as being com rehended in a 
wider notion: mainly a logical term. 

St. Paul who cannot name that word ‘ sinners, * but 


must straight sudswme in a parenthesis. ‘uf whom I 
am the chief.’ Hammond, 


To subsume is to place any one cognition under 
another as belon to it. In the , idement ° all 
horses are ani s" “ e conception ‘horses’ is sxé- 
susned under that of animals. Fleming. 

Subsumption (sub-sum’shon), n. 1. The act 
of subsuming; the act of including under 
something more general, as a particular 
under a universal, a species under a genus, 
and the like. 

The first act of consciousness was a stbsumnptron 
of that of which we were conscious under this no- 
tion. Sir WW. Hamiiten. 
2. That which is subsumed; the mincr 
clause or premiss of a syllogism. 

Thus, if one were to say, ‘No man is wise in all 
oil, pound; 


li, Sc. abune; = fj, Sc. fey. 


SUBSUMPTIVE 








things,’ and another to respond, ' But you area man,’ 
this proposition is a 5363s zospfivn under the former. 
Fleming. 
—Subsumption of the libel, in Scots law, a 
narrative of the alleged criminal act, which 
must specify the manner, place, and time 
of the crime libelled, the person injured, &c. 

Subsumptive (sub-sum'tiv), a. Of or re- 
liting to a subsumption; of the nature of a 
subsumption. 

Sub- (sub’tak), n. In Scots law, an 
under lease; a lease of a farm, a tenement, 
&c., granted by the principal tenant or 
leaseholder. 

Subtangent (sub’tan-jent), n. In conte sec- 
tiuns, the segment of a produced diameter 
or produced axis, intercepted between an 
ordinate and a tangent, both drawn from 
the same point in the curve. Thus, letC A 
be part of a parabola, AG its axis, CT a tan- 
gent to the curve at the point c, meeting 
the axis produced in T, and CD an ordinate 





B 


to the axis, drawn from the point C; then 
the sexment DT of the produced axis iuter- 
cepted between CT and C D is called the sub- 
tangent. Also, if CG be drawn from the 
point c, perpendicular to the tangent CT 
and meeting the axis in @, then CG is called 
the normal; and DQ, the part of the axis 
intercepted between the ordinate c D and 
the normal, is called the subnormal. 

Subtartarean (sub-tar-ti’ré-an), a. Being 
or living under Tartarus. ‘Subtartarean 
powers.” Pope. 

Subtegulaneous (sub-teg’i-la’ne-us),a. [L. 
subleguianeus — sub, under, and tegue, 
tiles, a roof.}] Under the eaves or roof; 
within dvors. (Rare. ] 

Subtenant (sub-ten’ant),n The tenant 
under a tenant; one who rents land or 
houses from a tenant. 

Subtend (sub-tend’), v.¢. [L. subtendo— 
sub, under, and tendo, to stretch.} To ex- 
tend under or be oppusite to: a geometrical 
term; as, the side of a triangle which sub- 
tends the right angle. 

Subtense (sub-tens’), n. (L. subtendo, sub- 
tentuin, subtenaum, to stretch underneath. } 
In geom. the line subtending or stretching 
across; the chord of an arc; a line or angle 
oppusite to a line or angle spoken of. 

Subtepid (sub-tep’id), a. Slightly tepid; 
very moderately warm. 

Subter (sub’tér). A Latin preposition signi- 
fying wader, used asa prefix in English with 
the same meaning as sub, but less general 
in its application. 

Su uent, Subterfluous (sub-tér’fli- 
ent, sub-tértii-us), @. (L. sublersjluens, sub- 
terfluentis, ppr. of subterfluo, to flow beneath 
—seubter, under, beneath, and fluo, to flow. } 
Running under or beneath. 

Subterfuge (sub’tér-fij), n. (Fr. subterfuge, 
LL, «ubterfugium, from L subter, under, 
and fugio, to flee.} That to which a person 
resorts for escape or concealment; a shift; 
an evasion; an artifice employed to escape 
censure or the force of an argument, or to 
justify opinions or conduct. 

Affect not little shifts and ssdbser/uges to avoid the 
force of an argument. ‘Watts. 
Sywx. Evasion, elusion, shift, quirk, escape, 
prevarication. 

Subterposition (sub’tér-pé-zi”shon),n. The 
state of lying or being situated under some- 
thing else; specifically, in geol. the order or 
arrangement in which strata are situated 
below each other. 

Subterrane (sub’ter-ran),n. (See below.) A 
cave or room under ground. [Poetical and 


rare.) 

Subterranealt (sul-ter-ra’né-al), a. Same 
as Sublerranean. le. 

Bubterranean (sub-ter-ra’n€é-an), a. [L. 
sublerraneus —eub, under, and (erra, the 
earth.) Being or lying at some depth in 
the earth; situated within the earth or un- 
der ground; as, subterranean springs; a sub- 
terranean passage. —Subterranean forest, a 
forest or considerable number of trees lying 
below the surface of the earth, and generally 
covered with peat toa greater or less depth. 
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Such forests are found in various parts of 


Scotland, England, Ireland, and elsewhere. 

Subterraneous (sub-ter-ra‘né-us), a. Same 
as Subterranean, but now much less com- 
mon. 

Subterraneously (sub-ter-ra’né-us-li), adv. 
In a subterraneous manner; after the man- 
ner of a mine in war; hence, secretly; im- 
perceptibly. Js. D'Israeli. 

Subterranityt (sub-ter-ran‘i-ti), ». A place 
under ground. 


We commonly consider sudterranities not in con- 
templations sufficiently respective unto the creation. 


Sir T. Browne. 
Subterranyt (sub’ter-ra-ni), x. That which 
lies under ground. Bacon. 
Subterranyt (sub tér-ra-ni), a. Subter- 
ranean. 


Metals are wholly sudterrany, whereas plants are 
part above earth and part under. Bacon. 


Subterrene (sub-ter-rén’),a. Subterraneous. 
Jer. Taylor. 

Subtile (sub’til or sut’), a. [Fr. subtil, from 
L. subtilis, slender, fine, delicate, subtile, for 
subtelis, from sub, under, and ¢ela, for tezela, 
a web, from texo, to weave (whence tez- 
ture).) 1. Tenuous; thin; nut dense or gross; 
extremely fine; as, subtile air; subtile va- 
pour; a subtile medium; subtue odours or 
effluvia. ‘A much sudftider medium than air.’ 

yewton.—2. Delicately constituted or con- 
structed; nice; fine; delicate. ‘ More subtile 
web Arachne cannot spin.” Spenser. 
I do distinguish plain 
Each sadtsle line of her inmortal face. 
Str F¥. Davies, 
3. Penetrating: acute; piercing. ‘Slow dis- 
ease and subtile pain.’ Privr.—4 Charac- 
terized by acuteness of mind; refined; 
shrewd; discerning; a8, a subtile understand- 
ing or argument.—5. Sly; artful; cunning; 
crafty; insinuating; deceitful; treacherous; 
as, a subtile person; a sublile adversary; a 
subtile scheme. [In the last two senses 
usually written Subtle.) 

Subtilely (sub’til-li or sut’-li), adv. Ina 
subtile manner; thinly; finely; not grossly; 
artfully; subtly. 

Subtileness (sub’til-nes or sut1-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being subtile: (a) thin- 
ness; rareness; as, the subtilenessa of air. 
(b) Fineness; acuteness; as, the subtileness 
of an argument. (c) Cunning; artfulness ; 
as, the stwbhtileness of a foe. 

Subtiliatet (sub-til/i-at), v.¢. [See SUBTILE. } 
To make subtile; to make rare or thin. 


Matter, however sudérliated, is inatter still. Boyle. 


Subtiliationt (sub-til/i-a”shon), n. The act 
of making thin or subtile. ‘ By subtiliation 
and rarefaction.’ Boyle. 

Subtilism (sub’til-izm or sut’l-izm), n. The 
quality of being subtle; subtlety. ‘The high 
orthodox subtilism of Duns Scotus.’ Milman. 

Subtility (sub-til’i-ti), n. The quality of 
being subtile; fineness; subtileness. (Rare.] 

Subtilization (sub’til-iz-a”shon), n. 1. The 
act of making subtile, fine, or thin. —2. In 
chem. the operation of making so volatile as 
to rise in steam or vapour. —3. Refinement 
in drawing distinctions, &c. 

Subtilize (sub’til-iz), v.¢ pret. & pp. subd- 
tilized; ppr. subtilizing. (Fr. subtiliser, from 
L. subtilis, See SUBTILE.} 1. Tomake thin 
or fine; to make less gross or coarse. —2. To 
refine; to spin into niceties; as, to subtilize 
arguments. ‘In agitating and sublilizing 
questions of faith.’ Warburton. 

Subtilize (sub’til-iz), v.i. To refine in argu- 
ment; to make very nice distinctions. 


Qualities and moods some modern philosophers 
have sdtslised on. Sir K, Digby. 


Subtilty (sub’til-ti or sut7-ti), n. (Fr. subd- 

Glité, L. eubtilitas. See SUBTILE.) 1. The 
state or quality of being subtile; thinness; 
fineness; tenuity; as, the subtiuty of air or 
light; the subtiléy of sounds.—2.¢ An intri- 
cate or quaint device, symbol, or emblem. 
Leland. —3. Refinement in drawing distinc- 
tions or the like; extreme niceness or acute- 
ness. 

Intelligible discourses are spoiled by too much s4d- 
tity in nice divisions. Locke. 
4. Slyness in design; cunning; artifice. (In 
the two last senses usually written Subtlety.) 

Subtle (sut'l), a. (See SUBTILE.) 1. Thin; 
fine; nice; delicate: subtile. ‘A point as 
subtle as Arachne’s broken woof.’ Shak.— 
2. Sly in design; artful; cunning: insinuating: 
applied to persons; as, a subtle foe. ‘The 
serpent, subtlest beast of all the fleld.’ Mil- 
ton. —3. Cunningly devised; as, a sudtle 
stratagem.—4.¢ Being other than in seem- 


SUBTRIHEDRAL 


ing; acting under the cover of a false ap- 
pearance; deceptive, treacherous. 
The ssdtle traitor 


This day had plotted in the council-house 
To murder me. S: 


5. Characterized by acuteness or delicacy, 
as of thought, mind, workmanship, and the 
like; acute of intellect; discerning; refined; 
nicely perceptive or capable of fine execu- 
tion. 
Praised be the Art whose sudtle power could stay 
yon cloud. Mordsworth, 
Near him stood the Lady of the Lake, 
Who knows a saétéer magic than his own. 
Tennyson. 
6.4 Made level or smooth by careful labour; 
even. ‘ Like toa bow] upona subtle ground.’ 
Shak.—Sywn. Artful, crafty, cunning, insinu- 
ating, wily. 

Subtleness (sut’l-nes), ». The quality of 
being subtle; artfulness; cunning. 

Subtlety (sut1-ti), n. 1. The quality of being 
subtle or sly; cunning; craftiness; artfal- 
ness; wiliness. 

For in the wily snake 

Whatever sleights, none would suspicious mark, 

As from his wit and native sudtiety 

Proceeding. Ailton. 
2. Acuteness of intellect; nicety of discrimi- 
nation.—3.t False appearance deception ; 
illusion. ‘ Unlearned in the world’s false 
subtleties.’ Shak. 

Subtle-witted (sut’l-wit-ed), a. Sharp- 
witted; crafty. ‘The subtle-witted French 
conjurers.’ Shak. 

Subtly (sutli). ado. In a subtie manner: 

(a) slily; artfully; cunningly. 

Thou seest 
How sudt/y to detain thee I devise. Afslfon. 


(b) Nicely; delicately. ‘Substance and ex- 
pression subtly interblended.’ Dr. Caird. 


In the nice bee, what sense so suAfly true, 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew! 


(c) Deceitfully; delusively. 


Thou proud dream, 
That play'd so swbé/y with a king's repose. Shad. 


Subtonic (sub-ton’ik), n. 1. In pron. an 
elementary sound or element of speech hay- 
ing a partial vocality; a vocal or sonant 
consonant. Gvodrich,—2. In music, the semi- 
tone or note next below the tonic; the lead- 
ing note of the scale. Called also Sub. 
semitone. 

Sub-torrid (sub-torid), a. Approximately 
torrid; applied to a region or climate bor- 
dering on the torrid. 

Subtract (sub-trakt’), v.¢. (L. subtraho, sub- 
tracttuon —sub, under, beneath, behind, and 
traho, to draw.] To withdraw or take a 
part from the rest; to deduct; as, to sub- 
tract 4 from 8. 

All material products consumed by any one, while 
he produces nothing, are so much ssdtracted for the 
tine, fromm the material products which society would 
otherwise have possessed. F.S. Mill, 


Subtracter (sub-trak’tér), n. 1. One who 
subtracts. --2.t The number to be taken from 
a larger number; the subtrahend. 

Subtraction (sub-trak’shon), n. [L. eub- 
tractio, subtractionis, See SUBTRACT.) 1. The 
act or operation of taking a part from the 
rest. —2. In arith. the taking of a lesser 
number from a greater of the same kind or 
denomination; the operation of finding the 
difference between one numberand another, 
the less being subtracted from the greater. 
In alg. the operation of subtraction is in- 
cluded under addition, the rule being to 
change the sign and add. —3. In law, a with- 
drawing or neglecting, as when a person 
who owes any suit, duty, custom, or service 
to another, withdraws it, or neglects to per- 
form it. 

Subtractive (sub-trak’tiv), a. 1. Tending or 
having power tosubtract.—2. In muth. bav. 
ing the minus sign (—) placed before it. 

Subtrahend (sub’tra-hend), n. [L. subtra. 
hendus, that must be subtracted, fut. part. 
pass. of subtraho—sub, under, and traho, to 
draw.}] In math. the sum or number to be 
subtracted or taken from another, which is 
called the minuend. 

Subtranslucent (sub-trans-li’sent), a. Im- 
perfectly translucent. . 

Subtransparent (sub-trans-pa’rent), a. 
Imperfectly transparent. . 

Subtriangular (sub-tri-ang’gu-lér), a. 
Nearly but not perfectly triangular. 
win. 

Subtrifid (sub-tri’fid), a. Slightly trifid. 

Subtrihedral (sub-tri-hé’dral), a. Shaped 
somewhat like a three-sided pyramid; as, 
the subtrihedral crown of atooth. Owen. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock; g,g0; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KxY. 





SUBTRIPLE 


Subtriple (sub-tri’pl), a. Containing a third 
or one of three parts, as 3 is sabtriple of @ 
—Suwbtriple ratio, the ratio of 1 to §, 

Subtriplicate (sub-trip'li-kat), a. In the 
ratio of the cube roots; thus ,/ a to af b is 
the subtriplicate ratio of a to 

neh Scoricat (aub-trop'l-kal), a. Adjoining 
the tropics; indigenous to or characteristic 
of the regions lying near the tropics. 

Subtrude (sub- 
truded; ppr. eubtruding. (L. #wh, under, and 
trudo, to thrust.) To insert or place under, 


[Rare ] 
Subturriculate (sub-tur-rik’i-lat), a. In_ 


conch, slightly turriculate. 
Subtutor (sul'ti-tor), m= An under tutor. 
Bub- ical (sul-tip’i-kal), a. Not quite 
true to the type; slightly aberrant; ex- 


eto ch a condition between typical and | 


aberrant. 

Subularia (s0-bil-la'ri-n), mn [L. eubula, an 
awl, from suo, to sew, from nthe shape of the 
leaves.) A genus of plants, nat. order Crn- 
ciferm, found in the gravelly bottoms of 
lakes, usually in shallow water, in North and 
Central Europe, North Asia, ‘and the Nor- 
thern United States. 8. a, bra geome or awl- 
wort, the only ics, consists merely of a 
taft of willie" brous roots, narrow awl- 
shaped leaves, and a leafless stalk, bearing 
a few small white flowers. It is indigenous 
to Seotland and the North of England and 
Ireland. See AWLWORT. 

Subulate, Subulated (sa’bi- lit, sii" bil-lit- 
ed), a. m L. ewbula, on awl] Shaped 
like an Bray awl-shaped. (2) In bot. a autnu- 
late leaf ia linear at the bottom, and cradn- 
ally tapering toward the end. Applied also 
to ents, styles, or stigmas, (5) 
applied to shells ring to a ae (ec) In 
enfom. an epithet re en toa long thin cone, 

bent throughout its whole course. 
pabatioornes (sf-bt'li-kor"néz), n. pl. Te 
subwla, an awl, and cornu, a horv.] vi- 





Subulicomes— A prion pielia, 


@, Head. 4, Antenna. 

sion of neuropterous insects, having aw)- 
shaped antennsw. It includes the n- 
flies, and Ephemerm or may-files. 
Subuliform (si'bd-li-form), a, Same as 
Subulate, 

Bubull i li- Jt palp, n. [L. subwla, 
an aw), and pal eeler.] One of a 


section of carabo at beetles, including those 
which have the exterior palps or feelers awl- 
shaped. Hrande d& Cox. 

Subumbonal (sub-um-bdé’'nal), a. In conch, 
onder or beneath the umbo in bivalves. 

Subundationt (sub-un-da'shon), nm. (L. sud, 
tuts and unda, a wave.) Flood; deluge. 

loot, 
Subunguial (sub-ung’gwal, 

_ ae on “alia. [Lob ,under,and ungwiz, 

a nail Inder “at nail. 

suburb (sub’érb), [L. suburbivm—sub, 
under, Dear, an te, a city.) 1. An ont- 
iy 9 sactah of a city or town; a part without | 

city boundaries but in the vicinity of a 

city; as, Hampstead is a suburb of London: 
often nsed in the ph ey to signify loosely 
some part near a city; as, o house stands in 
the ewhwrhs; a garden ia situated in the 
suburbs of Londonor Paris —2 The confines; 
the out part, ‘The swhwr6 of their straw- 
built citadel.” Milton. 


Suburban (subér'ban), a. [L evburbanwe, 


Bee SusvekB.) Pertaining to, inhabiting, or 
a in me suburbs ofucity. ‘Suburban 


Cowper. 

muarhas (sub-er’ban), n One who dwells 
in the suburbe of a city. 

Suburbed (sub'érbd), a. Having uatco the 

walls. ‘ Bottreanx Castle rbed with 


market town.” Carew. [Rare.] 
Suburbial, Suburblan (sub-dr'bi-al, sub- | 


) of pret & pp enb- | 


In cone. | 


| harmless life.’ 


| Subvert (sub-vért’), vt. 
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érbi-an), @ Suburban. ‘Swwrbiel fields.’ 
T. Warton. 
Poor clinches the suéwrdtan mese affords, 


Aod Panton waging harmless war with words. 
Oryaler. 
(sub-cr'bi- 


Buburbicarian, Suburbi 
ka"ri-an, sub-ér'bi-ka-ri), a. (LL. suburbi- 
carius. See SUBURL.] Being in the suburbs: 


an epithet applied to the provinces of Italy 
which composed the ancient diocese of 
Rome. ‘The pope having stretched his 
authority beyond the bounds of his muburbi- 
carian precincts." Larrow. 

Sub-variety (eub’va-ri-e-ti), n. A subordi- 
nate variety or division of a variety. 

Subvene(sub-vén'), v.c pret. & pp. sn’eened; 
ppr. subcentng. [See SUBVENTION.] To come 
Under, a8 & suppert or atay; to arrive or 
happen so as to obviate something. 


A future state must needs sv/tenie to prevent the 
whole edifice from falling into niin. J erteerten. 


Subventaneous? (sub-ven-ta’né-ns), a. [L. 
eentaneus—sub,under, and venta, winil ] 
Effected by means ‘of wind. Sir 7', Browne, 
Subvention (sub-ven'shon), n. [From L. 
subpenia, snhoentum, bo nome to, to come to 
one's assistance—swh, under, and venio, 
renium, to come] 1. The act of coming 
under. *The swhrention of a cloud which 
raised him from the ground.” Stackhouse. 
2 The act of coming to relief; support; aid. 
BA government grant or aid; pecuniary aid 


gran 
mubreseet (sub-vérs’), vt. To subvert. 


subverniin (sub-vérshon), 1. [L. subversio, 
sufversionia, from eubverto, subversum., 


SUBVERT.] The act of subverting or over- | 


throwing, or the state of being overthrown ; 


entire overthrow; utter ruin; destruction; | 
as, the subversion of a government or state; | 


the mubpersion of despotic power; the mub- 
version of the constitution or laws; the eub- 
verfion of an -™ ae ‘Subversion of thy 
‘The subversion (by 
a storm) of Sooke “a timber." nape rs 
Byw. Destroction, ruin, overturning, 
a extinction, suppression. 
(sub-vér'shon-a-ri), a. De- 
serantiver auhversive. 
Subversive (sub-vérs'iv), a Tending to 
subvert; having a tendency to overthrow 
and ruin, ‘Utterly suboersive of liberty." 


Abr. Tucker. 
(L. rubverto—eub, 
and werfo, to turn.) 1. To overthrow from 


the foundation; to overturn; to ruin utterly; | 


to destroy. *Razeth your cities and subverts 

your towns.’ Shak. 

This would svéerr? the principles of all kinowledpe. 
If the po ment 


force, all th fe eeepaisio wan wealth would be exposed to 
imminent risk of spoliation and destruction, 


Afaraniay, 
2. To corrupt; to confonnd; to pervert, as — 


the mind, and turn from the truth. 2 Tim. 
fi.14.—8YN, To overthrow, overturn,destroy, 
ruin, reverse, extinguish, suppress. 

Subvertant, Subverted (sub-vert’ant, sub- 
vért'ed), p. and a. In her reversed: turned 
upside down or contrary to the natural po- 
aition or usual way of bearing. 

Subverter (sub-vért’ér), n. One who sub- 
verts; an overthrower. Waterland. 


Subvertible (sub-vért'l-bl), a, Capable of | 


being subverted, 
Subway (sul'wa),n. An underground way; 
an accessible underground con 
ing gas and water mains, telegraph wires, 
&e., all of which may be readily examined, 
altered, or repaired, without disturbing the 
atreet surface and obstructing traffic. 
Subworker (sub'wérk-¢r), n. A subordinate 
worker or helper. ‘A subworker to grace." 


South. 
| Succades (suk’kidz), n.pl. [L. euceus, juice.) 


A commercial name sometimes given to | 


green fruits and citron, candied and pre- 
served in syrup; sweetmeats. Defoe; ; 


Succeadaneous (suk-sé-(i'né-us), a. [L. swe- 
cedaneus, supplying the place of somethin 
— sub, under, and cedo, to give way, to yield. 
Pertaining to or acting as a succedanenm ; 
supplying the place of something else; being 

or employed as a substitute. 
uu 
cedanea (suk-sé-da'né-n) (See above.) One 


who or that which supplies the place of | 


another; that which is used for something 
else; a substitute. 

[In licw of me yee will have a very Bry Pe panne. 
dance, Lady Harriet Sey Hi! 


It is your souls that lie dead, . and are — 


were subverted by physical | 


Succentor (suk-sen‘tor), n. 


Success (suk-ses'), mn. 


im- | 


eum (suk-sé-dé'né-um), mn. pl 8ue- | 


SUCCESSARY 


souls at all, but mere sweeedieaea for galt to keep 
your bodies and their appetites from ier om, 5 le 
Fi 
Sucosed Leahey, wt. (Fr. suecéder, 
L, succedo, successum—sub, under, in ~ 

of, and eeilo, to go. See Ceve.) 1. To take 
the pee of: to y* heir or successor to; aa, 
the cma s eldest son succeeds his oA otis on 
the throne. 

ah Amurath an Amurath succrea's, 
ut larry Harry. 

2 To fall heir to; toinherit. [Rare] 


Else let my brother die, 
If not a feodary, but only he 
Owe and + thy weakness. Sank, 
3. To follow; to come after; to be subsequent 
or consequent to. 
The curse of heaven and men rwereed their ovis, 


thar i the curse. 
Sur 7. rome. 
4.1 To prosper; to wai successful. 
God was pleased to smccved their endeavours, 
iit reer. 
eae, Sueceed, Ensue. See under FOL- 


oan (suk-séd), oi 1. To follow; to he 
subsequent; to come after; to come next; 
to come in the place of another or of that 
which has preceded; as, day sweceeds to 
night, and night to usr 


Those destructive effects . 


njoy till T return 

Short pleasures; for long woes are to rw 
Midtown. 

Revenge facreea’s to love, and rage to grief. 


en. 
9. To become heir; to take the place of one 
who has died; specifically, tonscend a throne 
after the removal or death of the occu- 
pant. 
Kio woman shall peacreral in Salique land Sab, 
lf the father left only daughters, Var oat 
crear ad to him, — fe if. Hale. 
St. Elmo conenied the mariner fave joss of Caster 
and Pollux, The Virgin Mother and Cecilia sme- 
cereal to Venus and the Museen Afacotalay. 
& To come down ly order of succession; to 
descend; to devolve. 
A ring the county wears 
That downward hath pak a a Youn eis bower 
From son to son, some four or five descents. 


4 To be successful in any endeavour; to 
obtain the object desired; to accomplish 
what is attempted or intended. 


It is almost impossible for poets fo racoota! without 
ambition. De pelee. 


The surest way not to fail is to determine to rme- 


6. To terminate according to desire; to turn 
out successfully; to have the desired result; 
as, his plan succeeded admirably. —6.t To 
go under cover. 

Or will you to the cooler cave ruereed ! Dryden. 


7.+ To approach. 


bras 
Succeedant (suk-sé'ant), ppr. In Aer. suc- 


ceeding or followin, 
Succeeder (suk-sé 


one another. 

‘tr), mn One who suc- 
ceeds; one who follows or comes in the place 
of another: a successor. ‘Richmond and 
Elizabeth, the true sweceeders of each royal 


house." Shak. ‘The sole muecceeder to their 
wealth.” Tennyson. 
(suk-séd'in ng). n. 1. The act of 


oue who succeeds —2 t ree SE result. 


akI—A moet harsh 
id without eax’ 4 rhc 
Shak, 


1. In a chwrea 
choir or concert, ove who sings the hase or 
lowest harmonized part —2. In cathedral 
churches,a precentor’s deputy y-asub-chanter. 
S$} Aninciter. ‘The prompter and succen- 
ter of these cruell enterludes" folland. 
[L. svecessua, from 
guccedo, See SUCCEED.) 1. The terminaticn 
of any affair, whether happy or unhappy; 
the issue; the result; more e# sially (when 
unaccompanied by a qualifying epithet), a 
favourable or prosperous termination of 
anything attempted; a termination which 
answers the purpose intended. ‘Fear of 
bad success in a bad cause.’ Shak, *Tickled 
with good success." Shak. 


Go bid the priests do present sacrifice, 
And bring me their opinions of owoerrs. 


Is it not a language which I 
one; and not ta be underat 
crrminy,. 


tad, 


Or teach with more secceor her son, 
The vices of the time to shun, iManller. 
Every reasonable man cannot bot wish me recrets 
in this atten pt. Tialfatren. 
Military rereesses, above all others, clevate the 
minds of a people, Atterbury. 
2.} Succession: order following one another. 
Spenser; 


Shak. 
Successary (suk-ses’a-ri),a, Derived or ob 


— by succession, as honours, Draw. & 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mdve; ‘tabe, tub, byll; 


ti, Sc. abune; 


oil, pound; 5, Se. fey. 
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Successful (suk-ses'fyl), a. Maving or re- 
salting in success; Obtaining or lerminating 
In the accomplishment of what is wished or 
intended; heuce, prosperous; fortunate; 
happy; 48, a aveces,/ul application of medi- 
eine: a svceeseful experiment in chemistry 
or in agriculture; a suecesgful enterprise; a 
suecexefal merchant. ‘Welcome nephews 
from suceexaful wara” Shak, * The rage of 
a suecvayftid rival’ Dryden. — Fortunate, 
Successful, Proeperows. Bee FORTUNATE. 

Successfully (suk-ses'fyl-li), ade, In a suc- 
cessful manner; with a favourable termina- 
tion of what is attempted; prosperoualy ; 
favourably. ‘A reformation successfully 
carried on.” Swift. 


Successfulness (euk-ses'fyl-nes), n. The | 


condition of being successful; prosperous 
conclusion; favourable event; success, 

Succession (sok-se'shon), n. ([L. euceessio, 
sheersaiomia#, from suecedo, Micoearin, to 
cme iu the place of. See SUCCEED.) 1. A 
fullowing of things in order; consecution ; 
series of thin 
in time or place; aa, a euccearion of events 
in chronology; a #weceesion of kings or bish- 
ops ; his fortune was lost by a succession of 
cummerciol disasters. 

The liar art which he (Milton pomesmed at 
crammmabicating mus pine te ee y through a 
long saccenew of associated ideas, and of intimating 
more than he capressed, enables him to express 
those incongruites which he could not avoi 

Maraniny. 

2 The act of eucceeding or coming in the 
place of another; as, this happened after 
the #uccession of that prince to the throne; 
the suecesgion of heirs to the estates of their 
ancestors; collateral mucceation.—3. Anorder 
or series of descendants; lineage; succes- 
sors collectively; heirs. 

had Cawibelan is for him 

1 rerio mE ome a tribate 
Yearly three theerend panicles Sha, 


4 The act or right of succeeding or coming 


to an inheritance; the act or right of en- | 


tering upon an office, rank, &c., held by 
another: as, he holds the property by the 
title of sueression. 

You have the voice of the king himself for your 
Iuereizien in mark, AA, 

What people is so roid of common senae, 

To vote manrrrion from a native prince? Dryden. 
5.4 That whichis to come; foturity.—68.+ The 
Person succeeding to rank, office, or the 
like Milton --7. In music, (a) the order in 
which the notes of a mel proceed, (Db) 
Same aa Sequence — Law of succeasion, or 
law of descent (which is the more correct 
term in English law), the law or rule accord- 
ing to which the succession to the pro y 
of deceased individuals is regulated. In 
general this law obtains only in cases where 
a decease party has died Intestate, or in 
eases where the power of bap ghee pro- 

y by will is limited by the legislature. 

England primogeniture ia the general 
rule in cases of real estate, the eldest son 
and his issue taking the whole freehold pe 
perty; failing which stock the next eldest 
son, and soon, When males fail the daugh- 
ters succeed, who take not in onler of seni- 
ority, but all together. When there are no 
lineal descendants the nearest lineal ances- 
tor succeed. In regard to movalile property 
noright of primogeniture, nor any preference 
of reg tr to anal vy ia rocnenias a, the pro- 
pert | vided in equ rtions amung 
thec jidees or kinsmen © theNibouapea-witie 


out respect to sex or seniority.—Suecceasion | 


duty, o tax imposed on every succession to 
property. according to ite value and the re- 
ion of the person who succeeds to the 
previous owner.—Apostolical anceession, tn 
theol. the alleged transmission, through the 
epiacopate, of the power ani authority com- 
mitted by Christ to his apvetles for the 
guidance and government of the church.— 
suction of crops, in agri. the rotation of 
cropa. fee ROTATION. 
Successional (suk-se’shon-al), a Relating 
to successlon; implying succession: existing 
in sticcession; consecutive. 
teeth.” Owen. 
Successionally (suk-se'shon-al-li), adv. In 
a successional manner; by way of succes- 


sion. 
Successionist (suk-se’shon-ist),n. One who 


adheres to succession, especially apostolical | Pertaining 


succession. 

Successive (suk-ses’iv), a. 
following, successive, 
gum, to follow after, to come in the place. 
See SUCCEED.] 1. Following in order or un- 


[L. sucecssivue, 


interrupted course, as a series of persons or , 





ne ee 


following one another, either | 


‘Suecesmonal — 








from succedo, succea- | 


things, and either in time or place; consecu- 
tive; as, the sucocesive revolutions of years 
or ages; the succeawive kings of Egypt; seven 
succesmire pages or chapters. ‘Send the 
suecessive ills through ages down.’ Prior.— 
2 ¢ Inherited by succession; having or giv- 


ing the right of succeeding to an inhberi- 


tance; hereditary. 


And, countrymen, my I followers, 
Mead ny saccerime tle with your swords, S/d, 


Successively (suk-ses'iv-li),adv. 1. In asuc- 


cessive manner; in a series or uninterrupted 


order, one following another; aa, he left | 


three sons, who all reigned successively. 
ee le eee 
2 By order of succession and inheritance. 
But a¢ seoresrimdy from blow] te Morel, 

Your rmbt of birth, your empery, yuurown. JAas, 
4.+ Succeasfully; fully; completely; entirely. 

Fairfaz. 
uccessiveness (suk-ses'iv-nes),m. The state 
of being successive, 

Succeasless (suk-ses'les),a. Having no suc- 
cess; unprosperous, unfortunate; failing to 
accomplish what wus intended. 

Succersiess all her soft caresses prove. Faye, 
Wet heuer} For ane teoenea tS apeice 
Sucressiezs might 1 sue. iv (0, Somtt. 

Successlesaly (suk-ses'les-li), adr. In a suc- 

cessless Niauper; without success. 
(suk-ses'‘les-nes),n The 


“state or quality of being successless; unsuc- | 


cessfulness; SO pen ae conclusion. 
Successor (suk-ses‘or), mn. [LJ] (ne that 
succeeds or follows: one that takes the 


place which another has left, and sustains | 


the like part or character: correlative to 
 Hncap sous as, the succezsor of a deceased 
ing; the successor of a president or gover- 
nor; a man's son and suecessor. 
I here declare you rightful saccersor 
Aod heir immediate to wy crown, Dryden, 


(suk-sid’i-us), a. [L. eweciduus, 


acid. 
Succinated (suk’sin-it-ed), a. Combined 
with or containing succinic acid. 
Succinct (suk-singkt’), a. (L. euccinetue— 
sub, up, and cuwigo, cinelum, to gird j 
Lt Tucked up; girded up; drawn up to 
rmit the legs tobe free. ‘His t fit 
or speed succinct.” Milton, ‘His veat ewe- 
cinct’ Pope.—2 Compressed into few words; 
characterized by verbal brevity; short; brief; 
concise; as, a succinet account of the pro- 
ceedings of the council 
A strict and seccact stile is that where you can 
take nothing away without logs, and that loss to be 
manifest. A. Fewararn. 
A tale should be judicious, clear, srccimet - 
The language plam, and incidents well link'd. 


Crm per, 
— Concise, Suceinet, Condensed. See under 
_Cosxcisk.—SyY¥wN. Short, brief, concise, com- 
endive, rere s laconic. 
uccinetly ( suk- ‘i), ado. In @ suc- 
cinct manner; briefly; concisely; aa, the 
facta were succinetly atated. 

Succinctness (suk-singkt'nes),n. The state 
or quality of being succinct; brevity; con- 
ciseness; as, the evccinctness of a narration. 

Succinic (suk-sin'ik), a, [(L. succinum, am- 
ber.) Pertaining to amber; obtained from 
amber.—Suecinie acid (Cy Hy0,), an acid ob- 
tained from amber by distilling it. It is 
also one of the products of the oxidation of 
stearic and margaric acida. When pure it 
is a white crystalline suletance. It whe 
formerly employed in medicine under the 
name of salt of amber, but it is now chiefly 
used in combination with ammonia, form- 
oa Be ay ag of i a seiptiohine = 
Vestigations, ¢apecially in prec 
from solution. It is a dibawsle acid 

Buccinite (suk'sin-it), n. 
ber.) An amber-coloured variety of lime- 
garnet. 

Succinous (suk’sin-us), a. (See SUCCINIC.) 

or resembling amber. 

Succisiont (suk-si’zhon), n  [L. suocisio.} 
The act of cutting off or down. ‘In th 

Pidpishedatl ts ales wa ae 
uccory (suk’ko- n. corruption o 
chicory (which see).] A plant of the genus 
Cichorium, the C. Intybus, found growing 


Succose (suk’kés), a. 





[L. evuecinwm, am- | 


wild on calcareous soils iv England, and in 

nmiiat countries of Europe. See CHICORY. 

ull of juice, 

Bucco (suk’ké-tash), m= [rom Ameri- 
can Indian name.) Green maize and beans 
boiled together, originally a Sorth Ameri- 
can Indian dish. (United States. | 

The wise Huron is welcome; he is come to cat his 
onccofaré with his brothers of the lakes. 
FF. dropper. 

Succour (suk’ér), vt. [O.Fr. sweurre, sou- 
courre, Mud. Fr. secowrir, from L. sweeurro, 
to run up to the aid of—enb, under, and 
curro, to run] Lit to run up to the aid of; 
hence, to help or relieve when in difficulty, 
want, or distress; to assist and deliver from 
suffering; as, to succowr a besieged city; to 
succour prisoners, ‘To #uceour the weak 
state of sad afflicted Troy." Spenser. 

He ip able to swcromr them that are seeeed. . 
cli, 11, By 

Sys. To aid, assist, help, relieve, cherish, 
comfort. 

Succour (suk’ér),n. 1. Aid; help; asaist- 
avuee; particularly, assiatance that relieves 
and delivers from difficulty, want, or dis- 
tress ‘My father flying fur ewecvur to his 
servant." Shak.—2 The person or thin 
that brings relief; troops serving as an ai 
or assistance. ‘The levied succours that 
should lend him aid." Shak. 

Our watchful general had discerned from far 
The mighty saccear which made glad the foe. 


J epeleve, 

Succourable (suk’ér-a-b!), a. 1. Capable of 
being succoured or relieved; admitting wf 
succour.—2? Affording succuur or rellef; 
helpful; helping. 

The goodness of God, which is very sorcery, 
serveth for fect and wings to his servants that are 
wrongfully traducer. Ciara, 

Succourer (suk’ér-ér), n. One who succours 
or affords assistance or relicf{; a helper; a 
deliverer. 

She hath been a succewrer of many, and of mpsell 
alec, Kom. xl a. 
Buccourless (suk'é@r-les), a. Destitute of 
succour, help, or relief. * Lenve them slaves 

and succou " Beau. & FL 

Buccuba (suk’ki-ba), n pl. Buccubm (suk’- 
ki-bé). [ , one who lies under an- 
other—eub, under, and ewbo, to lie] A kin 
of female demon formerly Velieved in. Such 
demons were fabled to have connection with 
men in their aloen. 

Succubous (suk’kd-bus), a. [See SUCcUBA.) 
In bot. a term applied to the leaves of cer- 
tain of the Jungermanniaces, intimating 
that the anterior margin of the one passes 
beneath the posterior margin of t suc- 
ceeding it: opposed to inewbows, 

Succubus (suk’ki-bus), mn, [See SCCcUBA.] 
A kind of male demon formerly believed 
in. ‘A churchyard carcass raised and set 
a-strutting by the inflation of sume bellish 
succubus within.” Warburton. 

Succula (suk’kd-la), a. A bare axis or cylin- 
der with staves on it to move it round, bus 


no drum. 

Ce, (suk'kf-lens, suk’- 
ki-len-si), m The state or character of 
being succulent; juiciness; as, the succulence 


of a peach. 

Succulent (suk’ké-lent),a. [L. svecwlentus, 
from guceus, juice.) Full of juice; juicy. 
“ erbage.” Dr. H. More. ‘As 
the leaves are not succulent.” Cook.—Sue- 
culent plants, planta remarkable for the 
thick and fleshy nature of their stems and 
leaves. This character prevails in the na- 
tural orders Cactacem, Crassulacem, and Me- 
sembryacem, but often occurs also in genera 
of other orders, asin aloes and several other 
Liliacem. It consists in a peculiar develop- 
ment of cellular tissue, anid the planta live 
in great part by nourishment derived from 
the atmosphere rather than from the soil 

Succulents (suk-ki-len’té), n. pl. A nat. 
order of plants in the Linnean system. It in- 
cludes those families which are femarkable 
for the succulent character of their leaves, 
as Saxif ew, Crassulacem, Ficoldem, &c. 

" (suk’kG-lent-li), ade. In o suc- 
culent manner; juicily. 
(euk'kd-lus), a. Succulent. 

Succumb (suk-kum’), v.i. [L «uceumbo— 
gub, under, and cumbo, to lie down.] To 
sink or give way without resistance; to 
yield; to submit. 


To their wills we must sxccsesed, Hudibres. 


Succursal (suk-kér’sal), a. 
supplementing a parish church, d¢ylise suc- 
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Sudatory (a ila- Seats n, [(L. sudatorivm, | 

from o,ta 6weal| A hot-hovuse; a eweat- 
hath. Aeed sia 

ans tory (situ to-ri), a. Sweating; per- 


spiriug, 

Sadden (sud'ciu), a. [OLE soden, sodeyn 
UF r, sevdain, sudain, soubdain, Mod. 
soidain; from LL, subitanus, from L, subi- 
foneus, from svbitue, sulden, from subeo, 
ayvbifvon, to come or go under, to come on 
secretly, to steal upon—sub, under, and 
eo, to go.) 1, Happening without or with 
scatvely a momeut’s notice; coming on jno- 
stantancously; coming unexpectedly or with- 
out the common prepsratives, 

Staten fear trouhleth thee. Job xxii. ro. 

For when they shall say, Peace and sofety, then 
pe cdy tlestruction cometh upon them 1 Then v. + 

2 Hastily pnt in use, employed, or 
quick: rapiil, ‘The apples of Asp 
pearing goudly to the andden eye.’ 

Sever was goch dawn acholar made, SAae, 
3 Hasty; violent; rash; precipitate; 
sionate. Shak. Rosnemtent worlerin wd 
sndden.” Byron.—On a sudden, of a sudden, 
suoner than was expected; without the nsual 
preparatives: all at once andl without pre- 
paration; hastily; unexpectedly. 

How art thou lost, how an a owaldirn lost! Aion, 


When you have a mind te leave your master, ow 
fude and saucy cf a tadalen, Stef 


On the sudden ia also used, and in Shak- 
apere we fini *On such a sudden.'—Sr¥N, Un- 
expected, unanticipated, quick, rapid, hasty, 
Fre ye unlowked-for, 
uddenly (sud’en-li), ade. Ina sudden or 
tr tel manier:; unexpectedly; hastily; 
without preparation or premeditation. 
Therefore shall his calamity come ee. 


ov. vi, 75. 
If theu canst accuse, . 


Deo it without invention suaitenly, Shak. 
Suddenness (suil’en-nes),n. State of bein 
sudden; a coming or happening withou 

previous notice. 


The tage of the people is like that of the sea, 
wich, once breaking beunds, overflows 4 country 
with that svdvenwers and vialence as leaves no ho 
nf flying. Sur 10, Temple. 


Suddenty (sud‘en-ti), n. Suddenness.—On 
a duddenty, ona sulden; without premedi- 
tution. Sir Wo Scott, [Seotch. ] 

Sudder (sudl'ér), n. In India, the chief seat 
or liemlynarters of government, as distin- 
guished. from the mofwaril or interior of the 
country. 

Sudor (sider), « [L] Sweat or perspira- 
tion. —Sudor A nolicanus, pweating-sickness, 
Sudoriferous (#i-do-rif‘ér-us), a. [L. sudur, 
aweat, and fero, to bear, to produce.] Pro- 
ducing sweat; secreting perspiration; as, 
the suderiferows canals of the skin. 

Sudorific (si-do-rifik),a. [Fr, eudorifique 
L. sudor, sweat, and facio, to make.) ass: 
ing sweat. ‘A ilecoction of sudorific herbs." 


Bacau 

Sudorific (si-do-rifik), nm A medicine that 
produces sweat; a diaphoretic. Arbuthnot. 

Sudori (sfi-do-rip'a-rus),a, [L. euder, 
sweat. and yario, to produce.| Sweat-pro- 
ducing: specifically, applied to the glands 
which secrete perspiration. They are em- 
bedded in the subcutaneous fat, and open 
lute a & = soy iluct terminating ly @ pore on 
the an ec of the epidermis, through which 
tle sweat staiaiee 

Sudorous! (si'ilor-us), a. [L ewdlorus, from 
suder, sweat, from evdo, to sweat) Con- 
sisting of aweat, Sir 7. Hroirne, 

Sudra (so'lra),n. [Hind efdra; Skr. gédra.] 
The lowest of the four great castes among 
the Hindus 

Buds (sudz), a. pl [From the stem of aeethe; 
conip, G. avd. a seething, from meden, to 
seethe.] A lixivium of soap and water, or 
water impregnate! with soap, and forming 
a frothy mass.—To be ia the ends, tu be in 
turcioil or difficulty. [Familiar.] 

Will pou forsake me now and leave me r fr riiale, 
Sern, & FL 

Bue (sf), ef. pret. & pp. swed; ppr. ewi 
[O.E. sume, seire, from O.Fr. ener, sewir, 
wivir, Mod. Fr. auicre, from a form sequere, 
for L. pers. to fullow, which is akin to Gr. 
rs oy yer to follow, Nope: from a root 

which appears in Skr. sakiv, L. sociws, 
a friend, and is perhaps the root of seek. 


haltis ap. ap- 
Milton. 


This verb appears also in pursue, ensue, 
guilt, puile.] 1. Tu follow Up: Pin seek ml | 
te try to saat to ply with love; to seek in 
maria 


1 was beloved of many a gentle knight, 
Aod surdf ani! sought with all the service due. 
Stier. 
Sut me, and woo me, and fatter me. Jraeysen. 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 





&,g0; j, job; 


| Suently aah et all 


2 To seek justice or right from by legal | 
process; to institute provess in law against; 
to prosecute ina civil action for the recovery 
of a real or supposed right; as, to sue one 
for debt; to sue one for damages in trespass. 
& To gain by legal process. 
lam denied to sve my livery here. SAms. 

4. In falean cemay £0 to re the beak.—5. Nawt. 
to heave high and dry on a shore; as, to awe 
aship. RH. Dana,—To ave out, to petition 
for and take out; or to apply for and obtain; 
aa, to eve oul a writ In Chancery; to sue owl a 
panion for a criminal 

Sue (80),0.% 1. To prosecute; to make legal 

claim; to seek for something in law; nas, to 
sue for damages.—2Z. To seek by request; to 
make a - toma to petition; to entreat: 
to pleas 
By adverse destiny constrain’d to sve 
For counsel and redress, he mes to you, Fee. 


3. To pay court or pay one's addresses as a 
saiter'2 or lover; to play the lover; to woo or 
be a wooer. 

Has she no suitors? . Such as ove and send, 


And seod and swe again but to no purpose, 
ast 


4. Nant. to be left high and dry on the 
shore, as a ship. , Davrwa, 

Suent (si’ eit) ha. [ See SUANT.] Even; 
amouth; plain; regular. [Local] 

venly; smoothly; 


Suer (si'ér), 1, One who sues; a suitor. 
is mi si'et), mn. [Probably from O.Fr. sew, 
Tol. Fr, suis, L. sebum, tallow, 

mt t We difficult to account for the ad ing of 
the ?t.] The fatty tissue situated about the 
loing and kidneys of certain animals, and 
Which is harder and less fusible than the 
fat from other parta of the same animals. 
There are several kinda of it, according to 
the species of animal from which it is pro- 
ae as that of the hart, the goat, the ox, 
and the shee at That of the ox and aleep 
ja chiefly u and when melted out of its 
containing membranes it forms tallow. 
Mutton suet is used as an ingredient in 
cerates, plasters, and ointments; beef suet, 
and also mutton suet, are used in cookery. 
Buety (si'et-i), a. Consisting of suet or re- 
sembling it; as, a suety suletance. 
Suffect t (suf fekt’), ct. [L. auficto, mujfec- 
tum, to supply, to suffice. See SUFFICE.) 
''u substitute. 


The question was of nufecting Amadeus, Duke of | 
Savoy, a married man, in the room of Eu enius, 


Cie 
Suffer (suf'fér), vt. [0.Fr, suffrir, soffrir, 
eofferre, Mout. Fr. ate A$ from a L.L. form | 
sufferrere, for aufferre, inf. of L. aufero, to 
sulfer, to endure—eub, under, and fero=Gr, 
pherd, Skr. bhri, to . to bear, pind 
1. To feel or bear what is rar Nether ber 
able, or distressing; to aulmit to with dis- | 
tress or grief; to undergo: as, to suffer acute 
bodily pain; to suffer grief of mind. 

A man of great wrath shall rwjfer ng ge 
. MIX, 19. 


Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heaven, 
Thus trampled, thus io or to safer rein 
Chains and these torments ? Multore. 


Each had rugirred some excecding wrong. 


Nyro, 
2. To endure withont sinking; to support 
bravely a unflinchingly; to sustain; not to 
sink toler. 
Our spirit and strength entire, 
Strongly to rayfrr and support our pains, Avivo, 
3. To be affected hy; to mare: to be acted 
on or infinenced by; to suatain; to pass 
through. ‘When al that seems shall suffer 
shovk.” Tennyson. 
Nathing of him that doth fade 
Rut doth s a sea-change 
Inte someting rich and strange. Shak. 
4. Not to forbid or hinder; to allow; to per- | 
mit; to tolerate. 
Sefer the litde children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not. ark x, ig. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathsome grave 
His prey, nor safer my soul 
For ever with erulion there to dwell. Afiifon, 
—Allow, Permit, Suffer, Tolerate. See AL- 
Low.—Srs. To undergo, endure, support, 
sustain, feel, bear, permit, admit, ow. 
tolerate, . 
Suffer feat pee) We, vi 1. To feel or undergo | 
palo of body or mind; to bear what is incon- 
venlent. 
4 well for him whose will is we! shy ba 
le sufers, but he will not safer long. Tennyrem, | 
: To undergo punishment; to be executed. 


The father was first condemnerl to i ona day 
“Clavend 
are 
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appointed, and the son afterward, th eroe: 


h, Fr. ton; ang, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


Sufferance (suf'fér-ans), 1. 


SUFFICE 


3. To be injured; ‘to sustain Joss or damage, 
Public business sagers by rotruset infirmities, 


he, Tew, 
Sufferable (suf'fér-a-bl), a. T Cayabie 


e of 
being tolerated or permitted; allowable, 


It is sufereAly in any to use what liberty they list 
in their owe writing. Ser ff. Ty vetont. 


2. Capable of being endured or borne. 


It schal be more ruffrahds aa the load of men of 
Sedom and Gomor in the date of Jutigenent } than te 
thilke citee. I teblage. 


= apelin of suffering or enduring; toler- 


wks people are thus inclined, religious, franke, 

amourous, irefull, sugeradvle of infinit pi halk 
alins 

Sufferableness ( suf'fér-a-)l- wie), n The 
state or quality of being sufferable or en- 
durable; tolerableness, 
Sufferably (suf'fér-a-bli), adv. 
able manner; tolerably. 


Vet sy, fy bright, the eve 
The bd tt of his 


In a suffer- 


might bear 
any hair, Aare, 
1. The state of 
suifering; the bearing of pain; endurance; 
pain en ured; iit: 


© must not only die, 
But thy uukinioass shall the death draw out 
To ling’ ring sufrraier. Shae 


2 Submission under dificult or oppressive 


circumstances ; pa atient endurance. ‘ But 
hasty heat temp'ring with myferance nl 
Spenser.—3. Negative consent by not for- 


bidding or hindering: toleration; allowance; 
permission. 


In their 


hing, they are weak and wan, 
But soon 


rough sayfrrance grow to fearful =e. 
mee, some. 


In process of time, somewhiles Ivy s1 
ley erected fo 
Hooker. 


whiles by special leave and favour, 
themselves oratories, 


4. In custome, a permission granted for the 
shipment of certain uferance 
wharf, a wharf on which goods may be 
landed before any duty is paid. Such wharves 
are appoloted lw the commissioners of the 
customs,—On suffcrance, by ve allow- 
ance, permission, or consent; without being 
actively interfered with or | revented; wi 
out osha positively forbi 
Indeed it ns to grow upon me yee we are in 
Inclia See oan an perenne pn ey toss force, than by 
affection. Rursell, 
—An estate at evfferance, in law, the hold- 
ing by a person, who comes into posseasion 
of land by lawful title, but keeps it after 
the title censes, without positive leave of 
the owner. Such person is called a tenant 
at aufferance. 

Sufferer (suf'fér-¢r), ». 1. One who suffers; 
one who endures or undergoes pain, either 
of body or mind; one who sustains incon- 
venience or loss; as, sufferers by poverty 
or sickness; men are swjgerers by fire or 
luases at sea. 

The best of men 


That eer wore earth about him was a nyfrrer— 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil s)irit— 
The first true gentleman that ever ree 


2 One that permits or allows. 

(suf‘fér-ing), mn. ‘The bearing of 
pain, inconvenience, or loss; pain endured; 
distress, loss, or injury incurred, #4, wuffer- 
ings by palin or sorrow ; sufferings by want 
or by wrongs. 


To each his raffrrings: all 


Condemned alike to groan, Gray. 
Tt woul! be bold to say how moch the Crmadles, at 
such a time, enhanced the mass of human \ susereg. 


are men 


Sufferingly (suf'fér-ing-li), adv. With sut- 
fering or pain. 

Suffice (suf-fis’), wv. i. cme ply paeficed: P 
wuficing, [O.K. sujfise from ¥¥ 
niire, sufisant, to mae. » puficio, to be 


suilicient, to suffice—evb, under, and facio, 
tu make. ] To be enough or sufficient; to be 
equal to the end proposed. 
To recount almights sa 
What words ort seraph tan sahaor, 
Or heart 4 an raieee tocomprehend?  Afiéove, 
May not that earthly chastisement pain 9 


Suffice (suf-fis), r.f. 1. To sthety: to con- 
tent; to be equal to the wants or demands 

of, 
et. 4 suffice thee; speak no more yg of _ 


For why! The good old rule 
Suficeth them: the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who i. 


2.+ To afford; to supply. 
The pow'r appeas'd, with wind rypic'd ia. ' 


works 





w, wig; wh, whig: zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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Sufficience? (suf-fi'shens), #. Sufficiency. 
Buff (suf-f'shen-si),n. 1. The state of 
being sufficient or adequate to the end pro- 
Hts amos is snch, that he bestows and 
Seises, his plenty being unexhausted. ayer, 


2. Qualification for any purpose; ability: 
capacity, ‘A snbstitute of most allowed 
wuglewncy.” Shak, 
The wisest princes need! wot think it any... dero- 
@ation to their sagicwrncy to rely upon page t 
De Wit waca minister of the jreatest authority and 
rficteecy ever known in their state. 
Sie I, Teonple. 
4. Adequate substance or means; compe- 
tence, ‘An elegant snjiciency, content, re- 
tirement, rural quietness, friendship, books." 
Thomson, —4, Supply equal to wants; ample 
stock or fund,—5, Conceit; self-confidence; 
self-sufficiency, 
Carrey da: ound of vanity andl ArAnce. 
Sapicirecy is a comp of any iF. Sroape 


Sufficient (suf-fl’shent), a, (L sujiciens, | 


‘itis, ppr.of suficio, to snffice See 
SUFFICE.) 1. Equal to the end proposed; 
adequate to wants; competent; enough; as, 
provision sufficient for the family; water 
auficeent for the voyage; an army sujficient 
to defend the country. 

My grace is racic! for thee, aCor, 2 


2 Possessing adequate talents or accom- 
Plishments: of competent power or ability; 
qualified; fit; competent; capable. 

Who is raficien? for these things! 2 Cor. ii, 14. 


My meaning in saying he is a good man is to have | 
. | SAak, 


you understand me thar he is sagiciend, 

3. Self-sufficient; self-satisfied; content. 
Thou art the most sujWiciewd (I'll say for thee}, 
Not to believe a thing, Sea, & Fi, 

—eeenciens reagon, according to the philo- 

sophical system of Leibnitz, a principle 

which admits nothing to exist without a 

sulticient reason of its exiatence, though that 

reason may not be known to us (Of con- 
tingent truths or facta, a sufficient reason 


must be found which may be traced up | 


through a series of preceding contingencies 
till they ultimately terminate in a necessary 
substance, which is a sufficient reason of 
the whole series of cl , and with which 
the whole series is connected, In this wey 
Leibnitz demonstrated the being of 
The same principle has been employed in 
mathematics to prove the equality of sym- 
metrical solids or magnitudes which cannot 
be made to coincide or to O11 the same 
pe ig Playfair, in his notes to his edition 
Eucl this 


id‘’s Elements, haa expreanad | 
Principle as a general axiom, thus: ‘ Things 





of which the magnitude is determined by 
conditions that are exactly the same, are 
eqnal to one another; or two magnitudes 
A and Bare equal, when there is no reason 
that A should exceed B, rather than that B 
should exceed A." By the aid of the prin- 
ciple of a! spore reason We Cal compare 


geometrical quantities, whether they be of | 
one, of two, or of three dimensions, nor is | 
there any danger of being misled by this 


nciple so long as it is confined to the ob- 
ects of mathematical investigation; but in 
Physical and metaphysical questions it can- 
not be applied with equal safety, because in 
such casea we have seldom a complete de- 
finition of the thing which we reason about, 
orone which includes all its properties. — 


SYN. Enoagh, adequate, competent, full, | 


sfactory, ample, abundant. 

Sufficiently (suf-fi'shent-li), ade 1. Toa 
sufficient degree; to a degree that answers 
the purpose or gives content; as, we are 
av fleiently supplied with food and clothing; 
aman #yfetently qualified for the discharge 
of his official duties. 

If religion lt f an ie 
the Nearts of all Sates weal “es canted Pi 
Other restraint. Hfonter, 


2 To a considerable degree: as, he went 
away sufficiently discontented. 


Sulfi ess (suf-fs'ing-nes), in. The qua- 
lity of sufficing. [Rare.} 
Suffisance,t » Sufficiency; plenty; satis- 


faction. 

cent , eaten Gower. tuomdion 
Wifix (suf‘fiks), n. (L, eugirus, pp. of sujfign, 
eujizum, to fasten beneath, to fasten or fix 
to, to attix—enb, under, and sigo, flrwm, to 
fix.) 1. A letter or syllable alded or an- 
néxed to the end of a word; an affix; a post- 
fix.—2 In math. a term used to denote the 
indices which are written under letters, ns 
| T, Ty. Ty Ke. 


Fite, fir, fat, fll; 





me, met, her; 


pine, pin; 
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Suffix (euf'fiks), ot ‘In wd or annex a Jet- 
ter or syllable to a word, 
suf-k’shon), mn. The act of suf- 
fixing, or the state of being suftixed, 
tet (suf-flam’in-at), of (L. en/- 
amino, suflaminatwm, to check or vlog, 
from «uflainen, a drag-chain, a brake.} 1. To 
retard the motion of, as a carriage, by pre- 
venting one or more of ite wheels from re- 


volving, either by a chain or otherwise.— | 


2 To stop; to impede 


God could anywhere sagfatrvimate and subvert the | 


beginnings of wicked designs furrow, 


Sufflate (sul ft, vt. (L sufflo, vuflatusn | 
—fih, under, Jla, to blow.) To blow up; 
to intiate. Bailey. [Rare] 


Bufflation (suf-fla’shon), m. [L. sujllatio,] 
The act of blowing up or inflating. [Rare j 
uffocate (suf fG-kit), v.t pret. & pp. wujfo- 
cated ; ppr. suffocating. [L. wco, suyfo- 
cation —sub, under, and fawr, faucis, the 
throat, the gullet.) 1. To choke or kill by 
stopping respiration, as by hanging, drown- 
ing. or respiring carbonic acid gas; to stifle, 
as by depriving of air. 

The theatre, too small, shall sufforete 

Its squeezed contents. Comper, 
2. To impede respiration in; to compress so 
as to prevent respiration. 


And let not hemp his windpipe nifivate, Sdunk, 


i. To stifle; to smother; to extinguish; as, | 


to sujgfocate fire or live coala 

So fotense and ardent was the fire of his mine, that 
Tt not only was not fee beneath the weight of 
fuel, bot penetrated the whole superincombent mass 
with its own heat and radiance. Afiera wiley. 


enn Ente ESAS To become choked, | 


stifled, or smothered; as, we are suffocating 
in this close room. 
Suffocate (snf'fi-kit), a. Suffocated. Shak. 
Buffocatingly (suf'fo-kat-ing-li), ade. Ina 
suffocating manner; so as to suffocate: as, 
mffocatingly hot. 

tion (suf-f6-ka‘shon), m 1 The act 
of suffocating, choking, or stifling.—2. The 


condition of being suffocated, choked, or 
stifled. . 


It was a miracle ta scape rn /feonsian, Shab, 
Suffocative (suf'fi-kat-iv), a Tending or 
able to choke or stifle. ‘Sufocative catarrhs.' 
Arbuthnot 


excellent for pulling heavy weights 


‘suffra-gan), a. (Fr. sufragaut, 
L, au ragans, wu/frayantis, ppr. of 7 beg ie 
to vote for, from #ifragiuin, a voting tub- 
let, a vote. See SUFFRAGE] Assisti 
a ogres bishop. In ecclesiastical usage 
every bishop is said to be suffragan rela- 
dartian Getter ee 
(auf Tra-gan), mn. 1. A bishop who 
has been consecrated to assist the ordinary 
bishop of a see ina particular portion of his 
diocese. —2 A term of relation applied to 
every ordinary bishop with respect to the 
archbishop who is his superior, 
(suf'fra-gan-ship), = The 


station of suffragan. 


Suffragant} (suf'fra-gant), n, An assistant: | 


a favourer; one who concurs with; a suffra- 
gan. ‘More friends and myfragants to the 
virtues and modesty of sober women, than 
enemies to their beauty.” Jer. Taylor. 
t (euf’ Ses pans ). a. assisting. 
‘Chief ruler and princ: ruler every where, 
and not sufragant and subsidiary,” Florio. 
Suffragate | (suf'fra-gat), ot (L. ewfragoer, 
suffragalne, vote for. See SUFFRAGE.| 
To vote with. Sir M. Hale. 


Suffragator | Cpl a ved mn [LJ] Que | 


a aselata oe we ues vote, _ 
uffrage (suf'f m (Fr. suffrage, L. anf- 
Jragium, a vote. Origin doc vetal’) 1 A 
vote or voice given in deciding «a controverted 
question, or in the choice of a man for an 
office or trust; the formal expression of an 
opinion on some doubtful question: consent: 
approval. 
Lactantiug and St. Austin confirm by their su 
Jrages the observation made by heathen writers. 
at iierdiary, 


note, not, mive; 





| Suffraginoust ( euf-fraj'in-us), a. 





| Sttetonis, from suffundo. See 


ng; as, | 





tabe, tub, byll; 


SUGAR 
By the peneral rfrage of the civilized woelrd, his 
place has been assmued among the greatest masters 
of the art. Mara malay. 


2. Testimony; attestation; witness. 
Every miracle is the sajfrage of Heaven to the 
Sewita, 


truth at a ductrite, 


3. Eceles. (a2) a short petition, such as those 
after the creed in matins and even-song. 
(4) Prayer in general, a5 those offered tor 
the faithful departed.—4.+ Aid; assistance: 
a Latiniam. 

[L. #uf- 


Jrago, the pastern or hough. Pertalning 

to the knee teint of a heat 
tescent (snf-frd-tes‘ent), a. Moder- 
ately frutescent. 

Suffrutex (sul'fri-teks), n [See SCFPRUTI- 
OOsE.] An undershrub or shrub of a small 
size, herhaceous at the enda of the shoots, 
but woody at the hase 
uffruticose (suf-frii’ti-kdés), a. [L ewh, and 
Jraticomus, from frutex, a shrub.) In bot, un- 
ce ania or part shrubby; permanent or 
woody at the base, but the yearly branches 
decaying, ws sage, thyme, hyssop, te. 


Suffruticous (suf-fro'ti-kus), a. Same as 
5 te (suf-fi’mi-git), et [L. sw- 


Jumigo, aufumigare—sub, nnder, and su- 
migo, to smoke, from fumus, smoke.) “To 
epply fumes or smoke to the parts of, as to 
e body in medical treatment. 
tion (suf-fi'mi-ca”’shon).n. 1.The 
operation of applying fumes to the parts 
of the body; fumigation.—2 The act of burn- 
ing of perfumes: one of the ceremonies in 
incantation. ‘A simple «uffumigation . . . 
accompanied by availing ourselves of the 
suitable planetary hour.’ Sir W, Seote, 
Samiee! (suf-fi'mij)n A medical fume. 
Suffuse Gentle! J wf pret. & pp. eupfused ; 
Ppr. seuffusing. (L. euffundo, efusum—aeid, 
and fundo, to pour, to pour out] To over- 
sprend, as with a fuid or tincture; to All or 
cover, a8 with something fluid: ns, eyes wuf- 
‘used with tears. ‘When purple light shall 
next suffuse the skies’ Pope. ‘She looked, 
but all suffused with blushes’ Tennyaon. 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, rmgfieae my face, Ayreon, 
Suffusion (suf-f0'zhon),n. (L. swfwrio, ew/f- 
UFFUSBE. J 
1. The act or operation of suffusing or over- 
spreading, as with a Maid or with a colour. 
2 The state of being suffused or spread 

To those that have the Jaundice or like rujFeriov 
of eyes, objects appear of that colour, ay. 
3. That which is suffused or spread over, as 
cataract on the eye, or an extravasation of 
some humour. 

Se thick a drop serene hath quench’'d their ort: 

Or dirs raihaien weil’. 3 yr 


Sufi (sufi), mn. See Sort. 
Pe - on a See kg 
sug), nm. erhaps allied to L. suga, to 
rue sal kind of wrt. : ek 
ugar (shy'gér), m (Fr. swere, It. rwechern, 
not from L. saceharwn, Gr. sakcharon, : 
but from the Ar. sutbar, sugar, which has 
aleo produced the Sp. and Pg. arucar. Sugar 
was little known in Europe till the time of 
the crusades. The Greek and Arabic words 
are from Per, ahakhara, Prakrit sekkara, 
Skr. carkard, sugar. The Sanskrit form sig- 
ni originally grains of sand, and was 
transferred to sugar which resembles such 
The root is Skr. cri, to break into 
ents] 1. A well-known sweet granu- 
lar substance, prepared chiefly from the ex- 
pressed juice of the angar-cane (Sarcharwin 
oficinarum), hot obtained also froma great 
variety of other plants, as maple, beet-root, 
birch, parsnip, ke. The process of mann- 
facturing cane-sugar consists, generally, in 
ressing out the juice of the canes by pase- 
ng them between the rollers of a rolling- 
(See SUGAR-MILL.) The juice. 
received in a shallow trough placed be- 
neath the rollers. This saccharine liquor 
is concentrated by boiling, which expels the 
water; lime is added to neutralize the acid 
that is aay present; the grosser impuri- 
ties rise to the surface, and are separated 
in the form of scum. When duly concen. 
trated the syrup is ron off into shallow 
wooden coolers, where it concretes; it js 
then put into hogshenils with holes in the 
bottom, through which the molasses drain 
off into cisterns below, leaving the sugur in 
the state known in commerce hy the name 
of raw or muscovade sugar. This ia farther 





oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; Pe §, 8c. fey. 


SUGAR 


purified by solution in water and filtration, 
first through cotton bags, then through 
layers of animal charcoal, boiling down un- 
iter diminished preasure, and crystallization. 
Thus clarified it takes the names of lump, 
luaf, refined, &c., according to the different 
degrees of purification. The manufacture 
of sugar from beet-root is carried on toa 
very considerable extent in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Russia, 
&v. In the United States and in Canada great 
quantities of sugar are obtained from the sap 
of the sugar-maple(Acer saccharinum). Su- 
war is a proximate element of the vegetable 
kingdom, and is found in most ripe fruits and 
many farinaceous roots. By fermentation 
sugar is converted into alcohol, and hence 
forms the basis of those substances, as mo- 
lusses, grapes, apples, malt, {c., which are 
used for making intoxicating liquors. The 
West Indies, Brazil, British Guiana, and Java 
are the principal suurces whence our sup- 
plies of cane-sugar are derived; the sugar 
used on the Continent is chiefly obtained 
from the beet. Sugar was only vaguely known 
to the Greeks and Romans; it seems to have 
heen introduced into Europe during the 
time of the crusades. The cane was grown 
about the middle of the twelfth century in 
Cyprus, whence,some time later, it was trans- 
planted into Madeira, and about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century it was thence 
carried to the New World. Of all vegetable 
principles it is considered by many eminent 
physicians as the most wholesome and nu- 
tritious. Chemically, sugar is the represen- 
tative of aclass to which the name of sucrose 
or aaccharose is given. Besides the sucroses 
the chemist is acquainted with another 
group of bodies Hs baad ha by the sugar 
of most fraits, which he calls glucoses. The 
sucroses have the general formula nC, Hy 
O,,;: the glucoses, the general formula 
n Cg H,.0,(n being a whole number, whether 
unity or greater than unity is not as yet 
certainly known) When completely oxi- 
dized all sugars yleld carbon dioxide and 
water; much heat is evolved during the 
oxidation.— 2. That which resembles sugar 
in any of its properties; as, sugar of lead, 
the acetate of lead called saccharum saturni 
by the older chemists, from a supposed re- 
semblance in its crystals to sugar, or from 
their having a slight sweetness in the 
mouth. Sugar of lead, though poisonous, 
is useful in medicine, having a strongly de- 
tersive quality; and it is much employed in 
calico-printing. —3. Fig. sweet, honeyed, or 
soothing words; flattery employed to dis- 
guise something distasteful. — Sugar of milk, 
lactine (which see). —Sugar of acorns, quer- 
cite (which see). 

Sugar (shy’zer), a. Made of sugar. 

Sugar (shy’gér), v.& L To impregnate, sea- 
son, cover, sprinkle, or mix with sugar.— 
2 Fig. to cover, as with sugar; to sweeten; 
to disguise, so as to render acceptable what 
is otherwise distasteful. ‘We do ro'er 
the devil himself.’ Shak. ‘ But flattery still 
in sugar'd words betrays.’ Sir J. Denham. 

-baker (shy'gér-bak-ér), n. One who 
refines sugar. 

-bean (shy’gér-bén), n. In bot. (a) the 
Phaseolus saccharatus, a sweet and nutri- 
tions pulse cultivated in the West Indies. 
(6) The scimitar-podded kidney-bean (P. lu- 
natus), a native of Eastern India. 

Sugar - beet sbi ger Beh). n. A species of 
beet, particularly Beta alva, or Silesian 
beet, from whose root sugar is obtained. 
The yellow beet (B. major), the red (B. ro- 
mana), and the common or field beet (B. ovl- 
garis), are all used for the manufacture of 


sugar. 

Sugar-berry (shy’gér-be-ri), 2. A smallish 
American tree (Celtis occidentalis), bearing 
a sweet edible drupe, which is sometimes 
administered in the United States in dysen- 
tery. 

Sugar-bush (shy’gér-bysh), n. Same as 
Eden katte 

Sugar-camp (shy’gér-kamp), n._ A place in 
or near a maple furest or orchard where the 
sap from the trees is collected and manu- 
factured into sugar. [American ] 

Sugar -candiant (shy-gér-kan’di-an), n. 
Sugar-candy. Bp. Hall. 

Sugar -candy (shy’gér-kan-di), n. Sugar 
clarified and concreted or crystallized. 

Sugar-cane (shy’gér-kan), n. The cane or 
plant from whose juice sugar is obtained ; 
Saccharum oficinarum. It is a tall hand- 
some grass, 18 to 20 feet high, with jointed 
stems, large firm, thin leaves, and very 

ch, chain; j, job; 


th, 8c. loch; —_g, go; 
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numerous flowers arranged in a ular 
ample panicle, and each enveloped ina dense 
tuft of silky hairs. 

See SACCHARUM. 
Sugar-house(shy’gér- 
hous), n. A building 
in which sugar is re- 
fined. 

Sugariness (shy’gér- 
i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being sugary 


or sweet, = 
(shy ’gér- 
ing), m. 1. The act 
of sweetening with 
sugar. — 2. The sugar 
used for sweetening. 
8. The process of mak- 
ing sugar. 
Sugar-kettle (shw’- 
gér-ket-l), n. A boiler 
used for boiling down 
saccharine juice. 
Sugarless (shy 'gér- 
les), a. Free from su- 


gar. 

Sugar ~loaf (shy’gér- 
16f), n. 1. A conical Sugar-cane (Saccharum 
eicenar ism). 





massa of refined sugar. 
2 <A_high-crowned 
conical hat, shaped like a sugar-loaf. 


Do I not know you, grannam, and that supar-doa/} 
Webster 


Sugar-maple (shy’gér-ma-pl),n. A tree of 
the genus Acer, the A. saccharinum, a na- 
tive of North America, where it is also 
known under the name of rock-inaple. Its 
average height is from 50 to 60 feet, with a 
diameter of from 12 to 18 inches. From its 
sap sugar is manufactured in considerable 
quantities in the United States and Canada. 
As the ascending sap is richest in sugar the 
trees are tapped in the early spring. Two 
holes about 20 inches from the ground are 
bored in the tree, and wooden spouts are 
driven into them, which convey the sap into 
troughs or pails placed on the ground. From 
the troughs it is conveyed to boilers, and 
manufactured into sugar on the spot. See 
MAPLE. 

Sugar-mill (shy’gér-mil),n. A machine for 
pressing out the juice of the sugar-cane. It 
consists usually of three heavy rollers, 
placed horizontally and parallel to each 
other, one above and between the other 
two. These are driven by a steam-engine, by 
water, or by animal power. The canes are 
made to pass between the rollers, by which 
means they are crushed, and the juice ex- 
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Sugar-mill at work. 


pressed from them. The annexed illustra- 
tion represents a form of sugar-mill in com- 
mon use. The motive power is applied direct- 
ly to the upper roller, and is communicated 
with an equal velocity, by means of spur 
inions, to the two lower rollers, which are 
rought nearly into contact with the upper 
and the extremities of the axes of which are 
seen in thecut. The canes are spread upun 
the feeding-table regularly, and as nearly as 
possible at right angles to the axes of the 
rollers, and are first drawn downward be- 
tween the upper and first lower roller, then 
upwards between the upper and second 
lower roller, being thus crushed so as to 
separate the liquor, which flows downwards 
into the hollow bed of the mill, and is then 
drawn off by a spout, while the empty canes 
are detached from the rollers, and guided to 
the floor of the mill by the delivering boerd. 
Sugar-mite (shy’gér-mit), n A cies of 
Acarina or mite, Acarus sacchari, found in 
raw or unrefined sugar. The insect, which 
ng, sing; 


h, Fr. ton; TH, then; th, thin; 


ow 
Sugar 


SUGGESTIVE 


is 80 small as to be hardly discernible by the 

naked eye, has an oval-shaped body, the 
mandibles are scissor-like, and the feet have 
suckers. Grocer's itch is probably caused 
by these creatures. 

Sugar-mould (shy’gér-mdld), n. A conical 
mould in which sugar-loaves are formed in 
the process of refining. Ure. 

Sugar-nippers (shy’gér-nip-érz), n. pl. A 
tool for cutting loaf-sugar into small Jumps. 
Simonds. 

puget orchare (shy’gér-or-chérd), nA 
collection or small plantation of maples 
used for making sugar. Called also Sugar- 
bush. (American. ] 

Sugar-planter (shu’gér-plant-ér), » One 
who owns or manages land devoted to the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane. 

Sugar-plum (shy’gér-plum), n. A species 
of sweetmeat made of boiled sugar and 
various flavouring and colouring ingredients 
into a round shape, or into the shape of 
flattened balls or discs. ‘If a child must 
have sugar-plums when he has a mind.’ 

Locke. ; 

pugar-renner (shy gér-ré-fin-ér), mn. One 

o refines sugar. 

-refinery (shigér-ré-fin-ér-i), n. An 
establishment where sugar is refined; a 
sugar-house. 

Sugar-tongs (shu ger-tongr), n. pl. A small 
instrument, generally made of silver or 
plated metal, used for lifting small lumps 
of sugar at table. 

-tree (shy’gér-tré), n. The sugar- 
dates nae bri Resemblin 
shy’gér-i), a. 1. Resembling, con- 
eamning: or composed of sugar: sweet. ‘With 
the sugary sweet thereof allure.’ . 
2. Fond of sugar or of sweet things; as, 
sugary palates. 

Sugescent (su-jes’ent), a. [L. stgens, suck- 
ing.] Relating tosucking. Paley. 

Buggest (su-jest’ or sud-jest’; some say sug- 
jest’), v.t. [L. ero, suggestum, to put 
under, to offer, to furnish, to suggest—sud, 
under, and gero, to carry, to bring.) 1. To 
introduce indirectly to the mind or thoughts; 
to call up to the mind; to cause to be 
thought of by the agency of other objecta. 

Fie. fie, Master Ford! are you not ashamed? What 
spirit, what devil suggests this imagination? SAad. 
Some ideas are sb, GSA to tbe mind by all the 
ways of sensation and refiection. Loche. 
The growing seeds of wisdom that suggesé, 
By every pleasing image they present. 
Reflections such as meliorate the heart Cowfer. 
2. To propose with diffidence or modesty; to 
put before the mind indirectly or guardedly; 
to hint; as, to suggest a different plan; to 
suggest a new mode of cultivation.—8.¢t To 
seduce; to tempt. ‘Knowing that tender 
outh is soon suggested.’ Shak. —4.t To 
nform secretly. 
We must sugvest the in what hatred 
He still hath held eee Shak, 
—Suggest, Hint. See Hint.—Syn. Hint, al- 
lude, intimate, insinuate. 

Suggest (su-jest’ or sud-jest), v.¢. To make 
suyyrestions of evil; to present evil thoughts 
tothe mind. Tennyson. 

Suggester (su-jest’ér or sud-jest’ér), n. One 
that suggests. ‘Some unborn suggester of 
those treasons.’ Beau. & F'l. 

Suggestion peu leat yeu or sud-jest’yon), n. 
1. The act of suggesting, or that which is 
suggested; a hint; a first intimation or pro- 
posal; as, the measure was adopted at the 
suggestion of an eminent philosopher. 


One slight seaggestion of a senseless fear, 

lnfus'd with cunning, serves to ruinme. Dryden 

2. A prompting, especially a prompting to 

do evil; a secret incitement; temptation; 
seduction. 

Why do I yield to that suggestion } 


For all the rest, 
They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk. Shak 


8. Presentation of an idea to the mind; as, 
the suggestions of fancy or imagination; the 
suggesteons of conscience. —4. In metaph. 
same as Aasociation.— Principle of sugges- 
tion, association of ideas.— Relative sugges- 
tion, judgment. See ASSOCIATION.— 6.t A 
crafty device. Holinshed.—6. In law, in- 
formation without oath; as, (a) an informa- 
tion drawn in writing, showing cause to 
have a prohibition. (b) A surmise or repre- 
sentation of something, enrolled upon the 
record of a suit or action at the instance of 
a party thereto. 

ve (su-jest’iv or sud-jest’/iv), a. Con- 
taining a suggestion or hint: calculated to 
suggest thoughts or ideas; suggesting what 


Shak. 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KBY. 
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SUITING 





doea not appear on the surface, ‘A 
mnpgentine memoir of their author.’ 
en. 

He (Bacon) is throughout, and ecially in his 
essays, one of the inost rayperhive writers that ewer 
wrote. iP ately. 

§ ively (eu-jest’iv-li or sad-jeat’iv-1i), 

de. Ju a suggestive manuer; by way of 
suggestion, 

Suggestiveness (eu-jest'iv-nea or sud-jest’- 
iv-nes), 1. The state or quality of being 
suggestive. 

& tment (su-jest’ment or sud-jest’- 
ment)”. Suggestion. |Rare. 


A female who suggests. ‘The suggestress of 
suicides.’ De Quincey. ; 

Sugell | (suy'jil), vt [See SUGGILATE.] 1. To 

livid by bruises —2 To defame; to 
sully; to blacken, 
secretly suggilled.’ Strype. 

Suggilatet (sug'jil-at), ot [L. anggilla, aug 
gulatum, to beat black and bine, to insult, 
to revile.) To beat livid or black and blue, 

Buszilatio ‘aug-jll-a’st livia 

, jon (sug-jil-a’shon), 1, <A livid or 
black and blue mark; a blow; a bruise; 
ecchymvsis; alao applied to the spota which 
oceur in disease and in incipient putrefac- 


tion, 

Suicidal (si-i-sid'al),@. Partaking or of the 
nature of the crime of suicide; as, suicidal 
mania. 

Salicidally (sii-i-sid’al-li), adv. Ina suicidal 
ian er. 

Bulcide (si'‘i-sil), mn. (Fr. auicide, suicide, 
the crime and the person: in tiret sense from 
LL. suicidinm, from L. ewi, of himself, and 
cidium, a8 in Aomicidium, perricidium, 
from cedo, to kill. In second sense, as if 
from a form suicida, corresponding to L. 
homicida, a homicide, parricida, a parri- 
cide; the last of the word belng like- 
wise from cordo, to kill.) 1, Self-murder; 
the act of designedly destroying one's own 
life. To constitute snicide, in a leyal sense, 
the person must be of years of discretion 
and of seund mind. By the common law 
the consequences of suicide were the de- 

rivation of Christian lurial rites, and the 
tfeltare to the crown of all the personal 
roperty which the party had at the time 
1¢ committe] the act by which the death 
was caused, including debts due to him, 
but it was not attended with forfeiture of 
freehold or corruption of blood. The statute 
83 and 3 Vict. xxiii. abolished forfeiture 
to the crown. —2. One guilty of self-murder; 
a felode se, or a person who, being of the 
eed discretion and in his senses, destroys 
self. 


If fate forbears us, fancy strikes the blow, 

We make misfortune, suicides in woe. Foun. 
Suicidical (si-i-sid'ik-al),a. Suicidal, [Rare] 
Sulcidism (si'i-sid-izm), n. A disposition 

Lo snivide 


Suicism} (sii'i-sizm), n, Selfishness; egotism. 
Suids (sii'i-dé),n. pl. [L. aus,ewie, a sow, and 
Gr, eidos, resemblance.) The swine, a fam- 
ily of ungulate (artiodactyle or ‘ even-toed ‘) 
Ham Mo 


economical purposes. The animals com- 





Characters of Suidz, 
a, Skull of Wild Boar. #4, Teeth of the wu jaw, 
hose 


& Teeth of lower jaw. a, Foot. if, Bowes 

ng ae teaile eae peeegtecchonb hav- 
ng on each foot two lar ncipal toes, 
shod with stout hoofs, and two lateral toes, 
which are much shorter and hardly touch 


=m - 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Edin. 


(su-jest’rea or a n. | 


‘Openly impugned or | 


_ of high importance to man for | 





pine, pin; 


the earth. The incisor teeth are variable 
in number, but the lower incisors are all 
levelled forwards; the canines are projected 
from the mouth and recurved upwards, 
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Wud Boar (Sir soreyin). 


The muzzle is terminated by a truncated 
snout, fitted forturning up the ground. The 
family includes the dumestic hog, of which 
there is an endless variety of breeds; the 
wild boar (Sus serofa, Linn.), which is the 
parent stock of our domestic hog; the 
masked boar of Africa, or wart-hog (Fhaco- 
cherus): the babyroussa, a native of Asin: 
anil the peceary (Dicotyles, Cuv.), a wative 


of America. 
Sui generis (sii7 jen’ér-is), [L.) Of his or 





its own or peculiar kind: singular. 
| ? (st'il-aj), m. (Fr. souillage, from 
souiller, to sully, to soll. See Sor.) Same | 


aa Sullage. 
Suilline (sii'il-lin), a. Se rus, avis, © BOW.) 
Of or pertaining to the Suids, or hog family. 
Suing? (sii'ing), n. [Fr. suer, to sweat, 
gudo,| The process of soaking through any- 


thin Bacon, 
Suist (sil’ist), m. 
who merely seeks to gratify himself, a self- 


ish person; aself-seeker; au egotist. Whit- 


lock. 

Suit (sit), 1. (Norm. suit, a suit; Fr. suite, 
succession, following, train, attendants, set, 
&e, See SCE) 1. Lit. a following; the act of 
pursuing, as game; purauit: and so used in 
the old English statutes, &c.—2.+ Consecu- 
tion; succession; series; regular order. 

They say it is observed in the Low Countries ‘ 
that every five and thirty years the same kind and 
saul of years and weathers. comes about again, 


Haran, 
3. The act of suing; an attempt to attain a 
certain result; a seeking for something by 
tition or application; an address of en- 
ty; a petition; a request; a prayer. 
*Many shall make suit unto thee," Joly xi, 10. 
Lord, grant me one so’, which is this: deny me all 
ruts which are bad for me, Fuller. 
Especially, (a) a petition made to any one 
of exalted statiun, as a monarch or great 
prince; a court solicitation. 
Geoad lords, alt h my will to give is living, 
The suit wetter fipmennd is anon and dead, 


(b) Amorous solicitation; courtship; an at- | 


tempt to win a woman in marriage; a pro- 
— of marriage. ‘Each rival ewdé suspend.* 


hope my master's rei? will be but cold. Sia, 
Since many a wooer doth commence lis swt? 
To her he thinks not worthy. Saad 
4. A set; a number of things used together, 
and ina degree necessary to be onited, in 
order to answer the purpose: as, a evil of 
curtains; a swit of armour; a euit of sails 
for a ship: sometimes with less dependence 
of the particular parts on each other, but 
still united in use; aa, a suit of clothes, 
‘Some four suite of peach-coloured satin." 
Shak. ' Three horses and three goodly suits 


of arms,” Tennyson —6. Things that follow | 
int a series or succession; the collective num- | 


ber of individuals com ng a series; a set 


of things of the same kind or stamp; as, a | 


guilt (or suite) of rooma, dc. ee le une 
of the four sets or classes into which playing 
cards are divided; as, to play a card of the 
wrong #uit, 

To deal and shuffle, to divide and sort 

Her mingled rigs, Comper. 
6, Retinue; a company or number of attend- 
ants or followers; attendance; train: as, a 
nobleman and his suit, [In this sense the 
word Is usually written swite (which see) |— 
7. In law, (@) an action or process for the 
recovery of a right or claim; legal applica- 
tion to a court for justice; prosecution of 

ght before any tribunal; as, a civil swift; a 

criminal awit; a auif in chancery. Where 
the remedy ia sought in a court of law the 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 


[L. euws, one’s own.) One | 





Sui 


oil, pound; 


term suit ia synonymous with action; but 
when the proceeding is in a court of equity 
the term suit alone is used, The term is aleo 
applied to proceedings in the ecclesiastical 
and admiralty courts. 

In England the several suifr of remedial instru- 
ments of justice are distinguished into three kinds, 
actions personal, real, and nuxed., Miackitonr. 
(>) The witnesses or followers of the plain- 
tiff in an action at law.—8. In fendal law, a 
following or attendance; as, (a) attendance 
by a tenant on his lord, — at his 
court; (6) attendance for the purpose of 
performing some service; (c) the retiune, 
chattels, offspring, and appurtenances of a 
villein.—T'o follow suit, to play a card of the 
aajue sult; hence, to do as another does: to 
follow the lead wr example of another or 
others —Out of susts, uo more in service 
and attendance; having no correspondence; 
at discord or out of harmony. 

Wear this for me: one of of svdtr with fortune, 
That would vive more, but that her hand lacks scale 


Suit (sit), of 1. To adapt; to accommo- 
date; to ftormake suitable; as, to suit one's 
self to one's circumstances. 


Swef the action ta the word, the word to the ee 


2. Tu become; to be adapted or fitted to; to 
be suitable to. ‘Such furnitare as suits the 
greatness of his person.’ Shak, 
The duke is humorous: what he ts indeed, 
More sats you to conceive than I to nen ne 
Raise her notes to that sublime degree, . 
Which mitt a song of piety andthee. rier, 
3. To fit; to be adapted to; to be in proper 
position or condition for, 


Perhaps 
She could not fia the glass to svif her eye. 

, Try sem. 
4. To be agreeable to; to fall in with the 
Wishes or convenience of; as, that arrange- 
ment did not suit him at all; to suit one's 
tastes, —5.¢ To dress; to clothe. 

TU disrobe me 
OF these Italian weeds, ancl svi myself 
Aa does a Briton peasant. SAak 
Such a Schastian was my brother too, 
So went le sauted to his watery tomb. Shak. 


Suit (sit), vi = To agree; to accord: to cor- 
respond: generally followed by wilh or to. 
‘Something made to suit with time and 
place.’ Tennyson. 

The place itself was siwting fo his care. _ 
Dryden, 
Give me not an office 
Adages, 


That cagtr wath tne so ill. 
Syw. To agree, accord, comport, tally, cor- 
reapond, match, answer. 

Suitability (sit-a-bil'i-ti), 2. The quality 
of being suitable; suitableness. 

Suitable (sit'a-bl), a. Capahle of suiting; 
suiting or being in accordance; fitting; ac- 
cordant; agreeable; proper; becoming; as, 
ornaments suitable to one's character and 
station; language suitable to the subject. 
‘Making evitable returns in acts of charity." 
Atterbury. ‘Some course swifable to thy 
rank." Massinger. 

What is amiss in them, ods, make switadle 
for destruction. ae Sinak. 
Suitableness (siit’a-bl-nes),n. The state or 
quality of being suitable, fitted, or adapted; 

tess; a: agreeableness. ‘ Those 
sympathies and suitablenesees of nature 
that are the foundation of all true friend- 
ship.” Sonth.—Syx. Fitness, propriety, 
agreeableness, correspondence, congruity, 
compatalility, consistency, consonance. 

Buitably (sit'a-lli),ade. Ina suitable man- 
ner; fitly; agreeably; with propriety. 

Whosoever resin LPOO an occasion may take an 
text suitable thereto, and ought to 5 fivth 
tu that teat. South. 

Suit-broker (sit’brok-ér),n, One who made 
a regular trade of obtaining favours for 
court petitioners. Maser. 

Suite (swét),n, (Fr. See Surr.] 1. A com- 
pany or number of attendants or followers; 
retinue; train; as, a nobleman and hia suite. 
‘Had there not come in Tydens and Telenor 
with fifty in their evite to hisdefence." Sir 
P. Sidney.—2 A number of things having 
a connection together, spoken of asa whole; 
a collection of things of the same kind; a 
series; as, to occupy a muite of rooms. 

Buiter (sit’ér), mn. Asuitor. Hooker. 

Suith (siithdéld), ». In feudal law, o 
tenure in conaideration of certain services 
to a superior lord. 

(e0t'ing) m. Cloth for making a 

auit of clothes: a tailor's term. 





ti, Sc. abune; Y, Sc. fey. 


SUITOR 


Suitor (sit’or), mn. 1. In law, a party toa | Jence; silent moroseness; gloominess; sour- | Sulphide pee 


suit or litigation.—2. A petitioner; an appli- 
cant; one who soes, petitions, or entreata. 
She hath been a sauder to me for ber brother. 
Sank, 
3. One who solicits a woman in marriage; o 
wooer;, a lover. 


ond & 


dauphiter, IP tian, 


He eae a yearunder the counsels of his mother, | i 
en became a sviter to Sir Roger Ashiton's | Byllevatel 


Syttress (siit’res), » A female supplicant. : 


Sulcate, Sulcated (sul'kiit, sul’kit-ed), mw. | 


[L euleatus, pp. of euleo, to furrow, from 
sulcus, a furrow.) Furrowed; grooved; 
having longitudinal furrows, yea, or 
channels: applied more especially to stems, 
leaves, seeds, &c., of planta: the surfaces of 
varios molluscous shells, &c. 

Sulcation (sul-ka'shon), n. A channel or 
furruw, 

Sulcus (sul'kus), m. pl. Sualed (aul’st). (L.) A 
groove or furrow; a term applied in anatomy 
to grooves on the surface of bones anid other 
rans. 

Sulk (sulk), ci [From aly] To indua 
in & sullen or sulky fit or mood; as, to sulk 
at not getting one’s own way. (Colloq, ] 

I deft him as [ found him, tort. 7. Afood. 

& (aul’ki-li), ade. 
sullenly; morosely. 

Sulkiness (sul'ki-nes), n. The state or qua- 


In a sulky manner; | 


lity of being sulky; sullenness; sourness; | 


LO PORE Tess. 


Sulks (sulks), nm. pl. State of snlkiness; 


| 
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ness; intractableness. 
Bullens (array, ni, Pt A morose temper; 
gloominess; a fit of sullenness: the sulks 


et them die that age and sulleng have. | 

ak. 

Sullery (sul‘ér-i}, wn. [See Scui.] A plough. | 
ancl, | 


(sul'le-vit), of. [L. ewblero, sb- 
levatum, to lift up from beneath.] To cause 
to make an insurrection; to excite, as to 
sedition. 

How he lils subjects sought to malirpare 

And breake the league with France. Dawiel, 


rieg er (sul'l-4j), mn Same as Sullage, 
sul'i), wf. pret. & PP. sullied ; ppr. 
sullying. ([O. E. eolien, A. Sax. solian, to 
soll or sully; Goth. bi-eawljan, to sully or be- 
foul; further connections doubtful) 1, To 
soil; to dirty; to spot; to tarnish. ‘ And 
statues ewllied yet with sacrilegious smoke.’ 
fioscommon.—2 To dim; to darken. 
Let there rial 
this tia tg ~ eet = ae 
3. Fig, to stain; to tarnish; as, character 
sullied by infamous vices. ‘Weakened our 
national strength, aud swlilied our glory 
abroad.’ Bolingbroke. 
Bully (su!'i), ei «To be soiled or tarnished. 
Silvering will sa//y and canker more than gliding. 
wen. 


Sully (sul'i), mn, Soil; tarnish; spot. 


A noble and iehpe me a geh merit breaks through little 
Spots and saiier on his reputation. Spotafar 


aulky fit or niood; ns, to be in the sulks; to | Sulphacid (sulf‘as-id),n An acid in which | 


have a fit of the sults, [Familiar] 

Sulky (sul'ki), a. [A. Sax. solcen, sluggish, 
sulky; dwealean, to depress, to make dull or 
dispirited; seolean, to languish] Sullen; 
sour; morose; doggedly keeping up ill-feel- 
ing and repelling advances. 

Lt is surely better fo be even weak than malignant 
fer mals, Dr, Aart, 
Sulky (sul’ki), ». 
iicdating only one person, Who may be re- 
garded as sulkily desiring to be left alone.) 
A light two-wheeled carriage for a single 
person, drawn by one horse, used as a plea- 
sure-carrinygeé anid for trials of speed between 

trotting-horsea. 

Sallt (sul), uw (A. Sax enth.) A plough. 

Sullage? (2ul'j),n. (See ScrLLace. The word 
liaa no doubt been affected by the verb to 
sully.) A drain or collection of tilth; sewage. 

The streets were exceedingly large, well-paved, 
having many vaults and convenrences under them for 
inffage. Eperiyi. 
® That which sullies or defile. ‘No tinc- 
ture, sullage, or defilement." South,—3. In 
founding, the scoria which rises to the sur- 
face of the molten metal in the ladle, and 
which is held back when pouring to pre- 
vent porous and rough casting.—«& Silt and 
inud deposited by water. 


[So called from accom- | 


Bullen (sul’en), a2. (O.E. solein, solain,O.Fr. | 


siloin, Pr. solan, from L L. solanua, from L, 
relies, alone, sole, 
angry and silent; cross; sour; morose; 
affected with ill-humour. ‘Our sulky sullen 
lame" Burng, * Sullen os a beast new-cageiL’ 
Tennyson, 
Still is he sulien, suill he lours and frets. Amb, 
2 Mischievous; malignant; unpropitious; 
fureboding I; baleful. : 
Such raiien planets at my birth did shine, 
They threaten every fortune mizt with mine, 
et? x Di yden 
3. Obatinate; intractable. 
Things arr a5 s/t a5 we are. Titiatren, 
4 Gloomy; dark: dismal; sombre. * Night 
with her sullen wings." Milton, 
Why are thine eyes fix'd tothe rudfen earth? SAad. 
The dull morn a safe aspect wears. Crapie. 
5. Sorrowful; sad; melancholy; diamal, ‘Sul- 
len dirges.’ Shak. 
Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And rvdien presage of yourown decay. SAad, 


See 50LE.] 1. Gloomily | 


6. Slow-moving; sluggish; dull —7.+ Lonely; 


isolated; solitary. oirer, 
Sullent (sul’en), ct To make sullen, mo- 
ruse, or obstinate. 


In the borlly of the world. when members are si/- 
fend, and snarl one at anether, down falls the frame 
al all. ' Frittam, 

§ (snl’en-li), ade. In a sullen man- 
ner; gloomily; intractably; with morose- 
ness. 


He raflenty replied, he could not make 
These offers now, DOryalen 


Sullenness (eul'en-nes), n. The state or 


quality of being sullen; ill nature with si-— 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


wal pus takes the place of oxygen; a sulpho- 

acid, 

Sulphamate (sul'fa-mit), nm. See SULPHA- 
MIC, 


Sulphamic (sul-fam’ik), ». Having sul- 
Phur and ammonium as the characteristic 
constituents. — Sulphamie acid, an acid, 
the ammoninm salt of which is produced 
“4 the action of dry ammonia on dry sul- 

phur trioxide. It may be regarded as sul- 

P c which one OH growp is re- 
huric acid in which is 


placed by NHy; thus, 80,/ Qf). It is a 
monobasic acid, forming salts called sul- 
phamates ; of these ammonium sulphamate, 


80, | are, is one of the best known. 
Sul nide (sul’fa-mid), n. H A 
pee ter ° ich may Oe reg oa fae 
meniacaline of anmnonis . ae two hydro- 
n atoms are replaced grou 
ulphate (sul'fat), n. (From wul fey A 


salt of sulphuric acid. Sulphuric acid is | 


dibasic, forming two classes of sulphates, 
viz. newtral euiphates, in which the two 
hydrogen atoms of the acid are replaced 
hy metal, and acid sulphates, in which one 
hydrogen atom only is so replaced. The 
general formula of the former class is M,50,, 
and of the latter MHS0, (M represents a 
monovalent metal) Uf the sulphates, some 
are found native; some are very solnble, 
some sparingly soluble, and some insoluble, 
All those that are soluble are recognized in 
solution by the teat of nitrate or chloride of 
barium, which canses a white brvct tate of 
sulphate of barium, insoluble in acids. All 
the insoluble sulphates, when fused with 
carbonate af soda, yield sulphate of soda, 
which may be recognized as above. Some 
neutral sulphates occur in the anhydrous 
state, aud others oceur combined with 
water. The most important sulphates are— 
sulphate of aluminium and potassium, or 
aluin; sulphate of ammonium, employed for 


making carbonate of ammonia; sulphate of | 


copper, or blue vitriol, much used as an 
escharotic in surgery, and also used in dye- 
ing anid for preparing certain green pic- 
ments; sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, 
used In m ing ink, and very extensively in 
dyeing and calico-printing; it is also much 
used in medicine; sulphate of calcium, or 
gypeum; sulphate of magnesium, or Epsom 
salts; sulphate of manganese, used in calico- 
printing; sulphate of mercury, used in the 
preparation of corrosive sublimate and of 
calomel; bisulphate of potash, much used 
as a flux in mineral analysis; sulphate of 
sodium, or Glouber's salts; sulphate of quin- 
ine, much osed in medicine; sulphate of 
zinc, or white vitriol, used in surgery, also 
in the pre tion of drying oils for var- 
nishes, and in the reserve or resist pastes of 
the calico-printer. Many double sulphates 
are known. 
Sulphatic (sul-fat'ik), a. Relating to, con- 
taining, or resembling a sulphate. 
TH, then; th, thin; 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


| Sulph 


SULPHUR 


n. Acombination of sul- 
er element, or with a body 


phour with auy o 
the place of an element; « 


which can 
sulphuret. 
The rv/pAider are, for the most part, analofous ja 
i er ee to the oxides, and like the latter may Ive 
divited into acid and basic se/pAdaes, or sulphur 
acids and sulphur which are capable of unit- 
ing t and forming sulphur salts, Jennie weal. 
prde, a compound of two sulphides, as sulpharseni- 
ate of sodium, which is a compound of sulpharsenic 
ach], of pentasulphide of arsenic, anc sul of an. 
jut—Mefaliic mipaide, a compound of sulphur 
and metal. WW, ddien Miller, 


hindigotic (sulf'in-di-got"ik), a. See 
SUL ion (sul'fot ), A lied 

Sulphion (sul'fi-on), n. term app to 
ahypothetical body consisting of one equi- 
valent of pnieg and four equivalents of 
oxygen: so called in reference to the binary 
theory of salts. GraAam. 

Sulphionide (su)‘f-on-id), m. A name given 
in the binary theory of salts to a compound 
of sulphion with a metal, or with a body 
Espresso yon a metal; as, sulphionide of 

jum, otherwise called sulphate of soda. 
Grahain, 

Sulphite (sul’fit),. [From eviphur.) A 
salt of salphorous acid, The sulphites are 
niz by giving off the suffocating 
smell of sulpharous acid when acted on by 
a stronger acid. A very close analogy exists 
between them and the carbonates. 
Sulpho-acid ( sul’fé-as-id), mn. Anacid in 
which sulphur takes the place of o : 
thus we me ul ears Mien oe 

ni¢ acid, &c., which may be regarded as 
the oxyacid in which the oxygen of the 
peas OH is replaced by 8; these acids are 
ormulated as containing the group 8H, 


Sulphocyanate, Sul ( snl-f6- 
si‘an-it, eo atan nih salt of sulpho- 
eyanie acid. 


Sulphocyanic (sul'fé-si-an-ik), a Of, 
taining to, or containing sulphur and cyand- 
gen, or derived from sulphocyanogen.— 
Sulphocyanic acid (CN HS), an acid oceur- 
ring in the seeds and blossoms of cruciferuus 
plea aed in the salivaof man and the sheep. 

t isa colourless liquid of a pure acid taste, 
and smells somewhat like vin - Tteol- 
ours the salta of peroxide of iron blood-red. 
It yielile salts called sulphocyanates, or 
sometimes sulphocyanides. 

Bulp) (sul'fd-si-an” o-jen)}, 7. 
(UN 3.) A compound of sulphorande 

n,called also sulphocyanic anhydride. It 
obtained in the form of a deep yellow 
amorphous powder, insoluble in water, al- 
cohol, anid ether, but ia dissolved by strong 
gulbhoindtectt ( sul’ f5-in-di-got "ik 
o @ ( sul’ f6-in-di-got' i a. 
Pertaining to, derived from, or ba Bie Fine 
ob arb acid ond indigo, Written also 


phindigotic.— Sulphoindigolic or sual. 
ie acid (C,H, NO. 80 


pain’ tie acid (C,H; ‘7, an acid 
forme the action of sulphuric acid on 
indigo. When 1 part of pure indigo is added 


to 8 parte of sul pours acid, the addition of 
water causes the deposition of a purple 
powder called sulphopurpurie acid, while 
a blue solution iso n The blue solu- 
tion contains two acids, sulphoindigotic 
aciil and bypo-sulphoindigotic acid. 

Sul Acid (sul‘(6-pér-pa"rik 

Sulpho-salt, Sulphosel (ett! {0-sqlt, sul'f6- 

)-8a. hose] (sul'{d-sqlt, su 
imag A galt in which oxygen is replaced 
by sulphar. Called also Su/phwr-salt. 

ovinate (sul-fO-vi'nit) m A salt of 
sulphovinic ack , 

Sulphovinic (sul-fi-vin'ik), a. Pertaining 
to, derived from, or containing ar 
acid and spirits of wine or alcohol.—Sulpho- 
vinte acid ((C,H,)H8),), an acid produced 
by the action of aul huric acid upon alcohol, 
and called also acid sulphate of ethyl, or 
ethylic bisulphate. It has a very sour taste, 
an! cannot be concentrated by evaporation 
without bela decomposed into alcohol and 
sulphuric acid. It forma with most bases 

stallizable salts, called su/phorinates, 
which are all soluble. 

Bulphur (sul'fér),n. [L. ewlfwr, eulphur.] 
1. Sym. 8 At. wt. 32 Brimatone, an ele- 
mentary non-metallic combustible sub- 
stance, which has been known from the 
earliest ages of the world. It occurs in 
great abundance in the mineral, sparingly 
ih the vegetable, and still more sparingly 
in the aninial kingdom. It occurs some- 
times pure or merely mixed, and sometimes 
in chemical combination with oxygen and 
various metals, forming aulphates and eul- 
phides. It is found in greatest alundance 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 





SULPHURATE 
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and purity in the neighbourhood of vol- 
canoes, modern or extinct, as in Sicily; and, 
as an article of commerce, is chiefly im- 
rted from the Mediterranean. That which 
manufactured in this country is obtained 
by the roasting of iron pyrites. It is com- 
mouvly met with in two forms; that of a 
compact, brittle solid, and a fine powder. 
It is nearly tasteless, of a greenish yellow 
colour, and when rubbed or melted emits a 
uliar odour. Its specific gravity is 1-99; 
t is insoluble in water, and not very readily 
soluble in alcohol, but is taken up by spirits 
of turpentine, by many oils, and by carbon 
disulphide. It is a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity. It is readily melted and volatilized. 
It fuses at 232° Fahr., and between 232° and 
280° it possesses the greatest degree of 
fluidity, and when cast into cylindrical 
moulds forms the common roll-sulphur of 
commerce. It pussesses the peculiar pro- 
perty of solidifying at a higher degree, or 
when raised to 320°. Between 430° and 480° 
it is very tenacious. From 480’ to its boil- 
ing-point (792°) it again becomes liquid. At 
792° it rises in vapour, and iu close vessels 
condenses in the form of a fine yellow pow- 
der, called flowers of sulphur. When sul- 
phur is heated to at lea-t 430°, and then 
poured into water, it becomes a ductile 
Inass, and may be employed for taking the 
impressions of seals and medals. Sulphur 
exists in two distinct crystalline forms, and 
also as an amorphous variety: these modifi- 
cations are characterized by differences in 
8 fic gravity, in solubility in various 
uids, and in many other points Sulphur 
combines with oxyyen. hydrogen, chlorine, 
&c., forming various important compounds. 
It unites also with the metals, forming sul- 
phides. It is of great importance in the 
arts, being employed in the manufacture of 
sunpowder, lucifer-matches, vulcapite, and 
ulphurous and sulphuric acids. It is also 
employed in medicine, and for various other 
purposes.— Crude sulphur, the result of the 
distillation of native sulphur. — Sulphur 
group, the elementary substances sulphur, 
selenium, and tellurium; all having a stron 
attraction for oxygen. — Koll or stick 
paur, sulphur refined and cast into wooden 
moulds.—2 + Considered as that of which 
lightning consista 
To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o° the air, 
And yet to charge thy su/fAur with a bolt 
That should but rive an oak. Shak. 
—Stones of sulphur, thunderbolts. Shak. 
urate (sul‘fi-rat), a. Belonging to 
sulphur; of the colour of sulphur. ‘A pale 
sulphurate colour.’ Dr. H. More. [Eare.] 

Sulphurate (sul’fi-rat), v.t. To impregnate 
or combine with sulphur; to subject to the 
action of sulphur. 

Sulphuration (sul-fi-ra’shon), n. 1. Act of 
dressing or anointing with sulphur. Bentley. 
@ The subjection of a substance, such as 
straw-plait, silks, woollens, &c., tothe action 
of sulphur for the purpose of bleaching. 

Sulphurator (sul'fi-ra-tér), n. An appara- 
tus for impregnating with or expusing to 
the action of sulphur; especially, an appa- 
ratus for fumiyating or bleaching by means 
of the fumes of burning sulphur. 

ureity (sul-fér-é'i-ti), n. The state 
of being sulphureous. B. Jonson. [(Rare.] 

Sulphureous (sul-fi’ré-us), a. Consisting 
of sulphur; having the qualities of sulphur 
or brimstone; impregnated with sulphur; 
sulphurous. ‘Etna vomiting sulphuroeous 
fire.’ Dryden. 

Sulphureously (sul-fa’ré-us-li), adv Ina 
sulphureous manner. Sir T. Herbert. 

Sulphureousness (su)-fa'ré-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being sulphureous. 

Sulphuret (sul’fi-ret),n. Same as sure ide. 

Sulphuretted (sul’fi-ret-ed), a. Applied to 

es having sulphur in combination. — 
Sulphuretted hydrogen (H,S8), a compound 
formed when hydrogen and sulphur come 
in contact in the nascent state. It ia a 
transparent colourless gas, recognized by 
its peculiar fetid odour, resembling that of 
trid eggs. It is very deleterious to animal 
e. and is often formed where animal 
matters or excrements putrefy. It is the 
active constituent of sulphureous mineral 
waters. It is also known by the name of 
Hydrosulphuric Acid, Sulphydrie Acid, and 
Hydrothionic Acid. It is usually prepared 
by decomposing a metallic sulphide, espe- 
ally eulphite of iron or of antimony, by 
means of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. 

Sulphuric (sul-fi’rik), @. Pertaining to or 

obtained from sulphur. — Sulphuric acid, oil 


of vitriol, a most important acid, discovered 
by Basil Valentine towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. It was formerly procured 
by the distillation of dried sulphate of iron, 
called green vitriol, whence the corrosive 
liquid which came over in the distillation, 
baring an oily consistence, was called ot! of 
vilrtol. It is now prepared in this and most 
other countries by burning sulphur, or more 
frequently iron pyrites, in closed furnaces, 
and leading the fumes, mixed with oxides 
of nitrogen, into large leaden chambers, 
into which jets of steam are continuously 
sent. The oxides of nitrogen are produced 
by the action of sulphuric acid upon nitre 
contained in pots, which are placed between 
the sulphur ovens and the chambers. The 
sulphur dioxide takes away part of the oxy- 
gen from the oxides of nitrogen, which are 
again oxidized by the air in the chambers 
The sulphur trioxide produced unites with 
the steam to form sulphuric acid. The acid 
produced in the chamber is condensed in 
leaden vessels until it reaches a certain 
gravity, when it is run into glass, or some- 
times into platinum vessels, where the con- 
densation is continued. Pure sulphuric 
acid ia a dense, vily, colourless fluid, hav- 
ing, when strongly concentrated, a specific 
gravity of about 18. It is exceedingly acid 
and corrosive, decomposing all animal and 
vegetable substances by the aid of heat. It 
unites with alkaline substances, and sepa- 
rates most of the other acids from their 
combinations with the alkalies. It has a 
very great affinity for water, and unites with 
it in every proportion, producing great heat; 
it attracts moisture strongly from the atmo- 
sphere, becoming rapidly weaker if exposed. 
The sulphuric acid of commerce is never 
ure, but it may be purified by distillation. 
ith bases sulphuric acid forms salte called 
sulphates, some vf which are neutral and 
others acid. By concentrating sulphuric 
acid as far as is possible without decompo- 
sition, and cooling the liquid so obtained, 
crystals of the true acid, H,S80,, are formed. 
The ordinary acid isa hydrate of H,S0, of 
varying composition. A form of sulphuric 
acid known as Nordhausen acid is prepared 
by heating green vitriol in closed vessels; it 
is a solution of sulphur trioxide in sulphuric 
acid (H,S0O,S0,), or it may be regarded as 
phurie acid (H,8,0,). The best test 
of the presence of sulphuric acid, whether 
free or combined, is a soluble compound of 
barium. Thus, when a solution of chloride 
of barium is added to a liquid containing 
sulphuric acid it causes a white precipitate, 
viz. a nate of barium, which is not only 
insoluble in water, but in the strongest 
acids. Of all the acids the sulphuric is the 
most extensively used in the arts, and is in 
fact the primary agent for obtaining almost 
all the others by disengaging them from 
their saline combinations. Its uses to the 
scientific chemist are innumerable. In 
medicine it is used in adiluted state as a 
refrigerant. See SULPHATE. — Sulphuric 
ether, ethylic, vinic, or ordinary ether — 
(C,H,;),0—a colourless transparent liquid, 
of a pleasant smell and a pungent taste, ex- 
tremely exhilarating, and producing a de- 
gree of intoxication when its vapour is in- 
aled by the nostrils. I¢ is produced by 
distilling a mixture of equal weights of sul- 
phuric acid and alcohol, and by various other 
means. Its specific gravity is 0720. It is 
extremely volatile and highly inflammable; 
and its vapour, mixed with oxygen or atmo- 
spheric air, forms a very dangerous explo- 
sive mixture. It dissolves in 10 parts of 
water, and is miscible with alcohol and the 
fatty and volatile oils in all proportions. It 
is employed in medicine as a stimulant and 
antispasmodic. The vapour of ether has 
been administered with success to patients 
when about to undergo surgical operations, 
but it is now to a great extent superseded by 
chloroform. True sulphuric ether, known 
also as sulphate of ethyl—(C,H;),SO,—is an 
oily Iiquid, of burning taste and ethereal 
odour, resembling that of peppermint, of 
sp. Rin 1°120, and almost incapable of being 
distilled without decomposition, as at a 
temperature of about 280° it resolves itself 
into alcohol, sulphurous acid, and olefiant 
gas.—Sulphuric oxide, or sulphur trioxide 
(SO,), is a white crystalline body produced 
by the oxidation of sulphurous oxide (which 
see) When this oxide is thrown into water 
it combines rapidly with the latter to form 
sulphuric acid. 


Sulphurine (sul’fér-in), a. Pertaining to 


or resembling sulphur; sulphureous. Bailey. 
Rare. ] 


[ 

Sulphuring (sul’fér-ing), n. 1. In bleach- 
ing, a process of stingray by exposure to 
the fumes of sulphur, or by means of sul- 
phuric acid.—2. In calico-printing, the pro- 
cess of exposing printed calicoes to sulphur- 
ous acid fumes in the operation of fixing 
steam-colours. 

Sulphur ore (sul’fér-6r), n. The commer- 
cial name of iron pyrites, from the fact that 
sulphur and sulphuric acid are obtained 
from it. 

Sulphurous (sul’fér-us), a. Made or im- 
pregnated with sulphur; like sulphur; con- 
taining sulphur. ‘There's the sulphurous 
pe. Shak.—Sulphurous oride, a gas formed 

y the combustion of sulphur in air or dry 
oxygen. It is transparent and colourless, 
of a di able taste, a pungent and suffo- 
cating odour, is fatal to life, and very inju- 
rious to vegetation. At 45°, under the pres- 
sure of two atmospheres, it becomes liquid, 
and also at 0° under the pressure of one at- 
mosphere. It extinguishes flame, but is not 
itself inflammable. It has considerable 
bleaching properties, so that the fumes of 
burning sulphur are often used to whiten 
straw, and silk and cotton goods. This gas 
is also called Sulphur Divride; when led 
into water it forms sulphurous acid (H,S80,). 
This acid readily takes up oxygen, passing 
into sulphuric acid; it is dibasic, forming 
salts called sulphites. 

Sulphur - salt (sul’fér-salt). See SCLPHO- 
SALT. 

Sulphur- wort (sul’fér-wért), n. A plant, 
hog's fennel, of the genus Peucedanum, the 
P. officinale. See PEUCEDANTM. 

Sulphury (sul’fer-{),a. Partaking of sul- 
phur; having the qualities of sulphur. 
‘Death rides upon the sulphury siroc.’ 


B 

suiphydric (sulf-i’drik), a. See under SUL- 
PHURETTED. 

Sulpitian (sul-pi’shi-an),n. In the R. Cath. 
Ch. one of an order of priests established in 
France in 1642 for the purpose of cea ee 
young men for the clerical office: so call 
from the parish of St. Sulpice, Paris, where 
they were first organized. 

Sultan (sul’tan), n. (Ar. sultan; Chal shil- 
ton, one in power, a ruler, magistrate, from 

dlat, to exercise or have dominion.] The 
ordinary title of Mohammedan sovereigns; 
as, the Sultan of Zanzibar or of Marocco; 
by way of eminence, the appellation given 
to the ruler of Turkey, who assumes the 
title of Sultan of sultans. 

Sultana (sul-ta’na), ». 1. The queen of a 
sultan; the empress of the Turks; a sul- 
taness —2. A name given to birds of the 
genus Porphyrio, family Rallide. The P. 





Sultana (Porphyrie mtartiatoa), 


martinica isa rar Gag species of marsh- 
bird found in the West Indies and the 
southern United States. Like its congeners, 
it has long toes which support it on the 
aquatic herbage which often covers the 
places of its resort. 

Sultana-bird (sul-t#’na-bérd), n. See SUL- 
TANA. 

Sultanate (sul’tan-at), n. The rule or do- 
minion of a sultan; sultanship. 

Sultaness (sul’tan-es), n A sultana. 

Sultan-flower (sul’tan-flour), n. A name 
given to two species of composite plants of 
the genus Amberboa — A. odorata, called 
also Sweet Sultan, and A. moschata, called 
also Purple Sultan. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


Pine, pin, 


note, not, moive; tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; $, Sc. fey. 


SULTANIC 


Sultanic cas tan vik, a. Of or belonging to | 


a sultan; sy ge 

Sultanin oo ‘tani-in), n. 1. A former Turk- 
ish muvey of account, worth 120 aspers; 
also, a wok) colin worth 102—2 The Vene- 
tian yold sequin, Simmonds. 


Sultanry (sul'tan-ri), m= The dominions of | 
asultan, ‘The wulfunry of the Mamelukes.' 
acon. 

Sul (aul'tan-ship), n. The office or 


Slate uf a sultan. 
Sultany! (sultan-i),m. Same as Sulfanry. 
Sultriness (sul'tri-nes), « The state of 
being sultry; heat with a mulst or cloge air, 
Sultry (eul'tri), a. [A form of sweltry, O.E. 
suelirie, sultry, from weeler, which again is 
from swell, to faint, to be oppressed with 
lieat See SWELT.) 1. Very hot, burning, 
and oppressive. ‘ Libya's wuliry leserts. ' 
Addison. * The burning sky aud eudtry aun." 
Druden.—2 Very hot anid moist, or hot, 
close, stagnant, and heavy, ag air or the at- 
mosphere. 
Sum (sum), a (0. Fr. seme, some, Mod. Fr. 
somune, from L. swe, a sum, fem. of #n- 
mus, highest, superL of ne that is 
above, from super, above.) The agere- 
gate of two or more cuabark; magnitudes, 
quantities, or particulars; the amount or 
whole of any number of individuals or 
ticulars aided; as, the evi of 6 and 7 fa 12; 
the sum of a amd bisa + 6. 
How precieus also are thy thoughts to me, 0 God! 
how greal is the saa of them | Ps. CREME. 1. 
You know how miuch the gross sven of deuce-ace 
ATONES Le. Shak, 


Qence—2 The whole number or quantity. 


The stretching of a span 
Bockles in his reer of age, Same. 
The glory of the sven of things ' 
Wu i along the chords and go. Tennyren. 


8 A quantity of money or currency: any 
amount indefinitely; as, I sent him a swe 
of money, a small sum, ora large ewm; I re- 
ceived a large svm in bank-notes *Cer- 
tain sums of eld.’ Shak. —4 The whole 
abetracted; the principal points or thoughts 
when viewed together; the amount; the sub- 
stance: as, this is the svm of all the evidence 
in the ense: this is the «wm and sulstance 
of all bia olbjections; the sia of all T have 
cota is this ‘This is the very rum uf all,’ 


The ssn of duty let two words contain; 
O may they yraven on thy heart remain! 
Be buinjde and be just. Prver. 


=| Ji swum, in short; in brief. 


Jn nam, no tan n can have a greater veneration for 
(Chaucer than my sel Dryaen. 


6. Height; Female 


Thus have I told thee all i eng state, and brought 
My story to the raven of earthly bliss, = Alife. 


6. An arithmetical problem to be solved, or | 
exampe of a rule to be wrought out; such | 


a pro 
shown. 
He took out of it a large sheet of paper, folded 
amall, and gulte covered with long ree carefull 
surkéd, From the ghiipse | had of them, I should 
say Hiat | never saw such sane out of a school 
ciphering- Duchess, 
Bum (sum), v.f. pret. & pp swommed ; ppr. 
mmming, L To add into one whole; to add 
together and find what the whole amonnt is; 
to cast up; to ascertain the totality of: often 
followed by wp; as, to avmi or to sum up a 
column of figures, ‘Summed the account 
of chance.” Shak. 
The hour doth rather me wf the moments than 
tlividle the day. acon. 
Swen we at night what thou hast done by day, 

Aod w the morning what thou ora to dio, 

e herdert, 

2 Tu bring or collect into a sma Cum pass; 
tw com prise ina few words: usually with wy; 
as, to sun up evidence; he summed up his 

arguments at the close of his speech with 
great force and efféct. 

*iGe to the ant, thou sluggard,” in few words, mune 
ni? the moral « of this fable, Sur A. Estrange. 
3.4 In falconry, to have (the feathers) full 
grownanidinfullnumber. * With prosperous 
wing full swiam'd.” Milton, 

Feather'd soon and fledge 
Their pens they sweerad, Milfen, 
once ' To supply with full clothing. 
Beaw & Fl—To sum up evidence, to reca- 
pitulate to the jury, in a clear and enc- 


lem Worked out and the various sLeps 


cinet manner, the different facts and cir- | 


cumstances which have been adduced in 


evidence in the case before the court, giving | 


at the sume time an exposition of the law 
where it appears becesanry; sail of the pre- 


siding judgeina jury court. It may also be | 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, 90; j, job; 
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anid of a counsel summing up his own case 

pe the © close of the evidence which he has 
uced 

Semac, Sumach se (ott mak), . Mg sna, 

r. sumnmuik, stimach, m sumeake, 

tu be tall) 1 A ‘genus of tants (Rhus), 

of many species, some of which are need 


in tanning, some in dyeing, and some in | 


medicine.—2. The pow leaves, | 
cles, and young branches of 
cies of Rhus used 
The sumac of commerce is 
chiefly obtained from the 
Kius Coriaria, (Bee RACs.) 
. ritten also Shumach. : 
(stm), n. <A toll for 
earriage on horselack; a 
horse-load. 
Sumatran (ai-mi'tran), n. 
A uative or inhabitant of 
Sumatra 


tin- 


umatran (si-ma‘tran), a. 
Of or relating to Sumatra 
or its inhabitants, 

Sumbul (sum'bal).n. An 
Fastern name fur the root 
uf wn umbelliferous ut, 
Huryangivin Swi It 
contains a strongly odor- 
ous principle, like that of 
niusk, and is regarded as an 
antispasmodic and stimn- 
lating tonic. Also an East- 
ern (Arabic) name of spike- 

(which see) 

Sumless (sum’les),a. Not 
to be summed up or com- 
puted; of which the amount cannot be as- 
cerlained; incalculalle; inestimable. 

As rich with praise 
AS is the ooze an! bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumvesr treasuries, SAad. 


Summar;ily (sum'‘s-ri-li), «de. 1. Ina sum- 





Sumbul (Eu ay. 
fine Sh ih. 


mary manner; briefly; concisely; in a nar- | 


Tow compaas or in few words; as, 'the Lord's 
Prayer teaches us sumanarily the things we 
are toask for.—2 In ashort way or method; 
without delay, 

When the parties proceed ramrnarily, and th 
chense the ordinary way uf proceeding, the cause 
made plenary. Ayiuf. 

Summarise (sumi'a-riz), vt. 
pret. pp. summarized; ppr. summa 
To make a summary or abstract of: toreduce 
ate express in a summary; to represent 

r ic Ve 

Summary (sum‘a-ri), a. 
summary, compendionus. See SUM.] L Re- 
duced into a narruw compass or into few 
words: short; brief; concise; compendions; 
na, a ruvmmiary statement of arguments or 
objections —2. Ra “re rformed: oniekiy 
executed; effected ort way or meth 

He cleared the table by the swermary process of 

te 


(Fr. sommaire, 


tilting nig upon iL into the fireplace, Ountems. 
3. In faw, said of proceedings carried on by 
methods intended to facilitate the despatch 


of business; thus, a evmmary conviction isa 
conviction before magistrates without the 
intervention of a jury; such also is the com- 
mittal of an offender by a judge for con- 
tempt of court.—8YN. Short, brief, concise, 
compenlious, succinct, prompt, rapid. 

5 (zum'a-ri), n. [L sumnarivm, 
AsimmMary, from siima,asum. See SUM, ] 
1, An abridged or condensed statement or 
account; an abatract, abridgment, or com- 
pendiom, containing the sam or substance 
of o fuller statement; as, the comprehen- 
sive sxinmary of our. duty to God in the 
first table of the law. 


And have the sustenary of all oor griefs, 
When time shall serve, to show in articles. Sind. 


2 In low, a short ft enbaerhey to a court or 
jud ge without the formality of a full pro- 
ceeding. 
Summation (sum-a'’shon), n. 1 The act of 
furming a sum or total amount. 
OF this series no sinrafion is nnn to a finite 
pees De GQuimery, 
An aggregate.—Summation of series, in 
saath. see SERIES. 
Summer (sum'ér), n. Oue who sums; one 
who casts up an account, 
~~ Bummer (suin’ér), n, [A. Sax. ewmor, semer; 
common to the Teutonic languages; 0.H.G. 
and Icel. ewmar, G. and Dan. sommer, Aw. 
sommar, D. somer, zomer. The origin is 
doubtful, though probably the root is that 
of gun.) 1. That season of the year when 
the sun shines most directly upon any re- 
gion; the warmest season of the year. Narth 
TH, ‘then; th, thin; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, | sing; 


pe | 
in tanning and dyeing. 





of the equator it ma be roughly said to in- 
clude the months of Jane, July, and Angust. 
Astronomically considered, summer begins 
in the northern hemisphere when the sun 
enters Cancer, abvut the 2lst of Jone, and 
continues for three montha, till September 


241, during which time thesun, being north of 


the equator, shines more directly upon this 
art of the earth, which rendera this the 
ottest period of the year. In latitudes south 
of the equator just the opposite takes place, 
or it is summer there when it is winter here. 
The entire year is also sometimes di 
into summer and winter, the former signi- 
fying the warmer and the latter the colder 
part of the year.—2 A whole year; a twelve- 
month. 
Five summers have | spent in furthest Greece, Shad. 
—Indian summer. See under INDIAN. —St 
Nartin's summer, a period of fine weather 
ae om set vs Th about St. 
artin’s day, November 11t ence, pros- 
perity after misfortune. 
Fapect Sapa Marin ov 
Since I have entered into frist a Sik. 
Those last few years were her simmer of St 
Afartin, fare. 
Summer (eum'tr), a. Relating to summer; 
as, suminer heat. 


He was sitting ina saermer parlonr, Judy. Gi. a. 


Summer (sum'ér), c.f. To pass the summer 
or warm season. ‘The fowls shall summer 
upon them.” Ie. xviii. 6. 

And thou shalt walk in soft white light with kings 


and priests abroad, 
And show se commer high to bliss upon re hills 


Summer (sum‘ér), of. 1. To keep Ey rns 
through the summer, [Rare.] 

Mails well sarge’ and warm kept are, lee fies 
at Gurtholomew-tide, blind, though they have their 
eyes. Shak. 
2, To feed during the summer, as cattle. 
[Scotel.] 

Summer (sum‘ér), ». (Fr. commier, a pack- 
horse, a rafter, from L. suginar ives, ‘from L. 
and Gr. sagma, a pack-saddle.] In dicilding, 
(a) a large stone, the first that is laid over 
columus and pilasters, » Ropinalng to make a 
cross vault, or a stone laid over a column 
and hollowed to receive the firet haunch of 
aplatband. (2) A lintel nA large timber 
or beam lald BES SATE DUBE (d) A girder. 
(¢) A brest-summ 

Summer-colts ‘nt a -kilts), n. pl. A pro- 
vincial term for the quivering, vaporous ay - 
pearance of the alr near the surface of the 
ground when heated in summer. 

Summer-cypress (sum‘ér-si-pres), nm A 
Mant, a species of Kochia, K. scoparia. 

Summer-duck (sum’ér-dnk), n <A very 
beautiful North American migratory ee 
cies sah belle eae o- 3 ded 
sponsa on ie Bec ¥v 
hind toe destitute of membrane, very sunilay 
to the mandarin duck of the ‘Chinese. It 
has been found capable of domestication. 
Called also Wood-duck. . 

Summer-fallow (sum’ér-fal-li), n. [ane 
FALLow.] Naked fallow; land lying 
of cropain summer, but frequently ploo 
barrowed, anid rolled so as to pulve it 
and clean it of weeda 

-fallow (sum'ér-fal-16), a. Lying 
fallow during the summer. 

Summer-fallow (sum'ér-fal-16),¢.4 To 
plough ad let Hie fallow; to plough and 
work repeatedly in summer to prepare fur 
wheat or other crop. 

Summer-house (sum'ér-honus) nm LA 
house or apartment ina garden to be used 
in summer.—2. A house for summer resid- 
elice. 

BSummering (sum'tr-ing), » 1 In are. in 
cylindrical vaulting, the two surfacea inter- 
secting the intrados of a vault in lines parallel 
totheaxisofthecylinder, Inconic vaulting, 
where the axis ia horizontal, the twos 
which, if produced, would intersect the axis 
ofthecone. Guilt. Written also Sommering. 
2 A kind of early apple.—3.} Rural merry- 
oe at midsummer; a summer holiday, 

ured. 

Summerliness (sum’ér-li-nes), n. The state 
of having a mili or pail acy tempera- 
ture. Fwller, [Rare.] 

Summersault (sum’ér-sglt), n See SOMER- 
BAULT. 

er each hillock it will vault, 

And nimbly do the cveneerrnan/f. Panvion. 

& -seeming (sum'ér-sém-ing), @. 
Appearing like summer; full-blown; rank 

2 SSSRrAy * Summer - seeing Inst." 

ark. 


Ww, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Kr. 
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SUNFLOWER 





Ingenious contrivance adopted | Bun-bonnet (sun’bon-net), n A lady's bon- 


i the early history of the steam- 
> converting the reciprocating 





Sun anil Plinet Wheels. 


the beam into a rotatory mo- 
he annexed fiyure the sun wheel 
hed wheel fixe! fast to the axis 
‘heel, and the planet wheel 6 isa 
sel bolted tu the lower end of the 
‘rod ¢; it is retained in its orbit 
it the back of both wheels By 
cating motion of the connecting- 
ieel 6 is compelled to circulate 
wheel a, and in so doing carries 
Wong with it, communicating to 
#1 a velocity double of tts own. — 
the first element of many self- 
y compounds; as eun-bright, run- 
a gun-like, sun-lit, sun- 


v.t pret. & pp. swaned; ppr. 
To neh ah to the stn's rays; to 


y in light of the sun: to in- 
to gun cloth; to sun ‘To 
‘in open air.” Dryden. 


Like maming doves 
« their milky bosoms on the thatch, 
Tryon, 


hemp (sun, sun‘hemp), m See 


fun bém), mn. A ray of the sun. 
1otes that people the sunbeame," 


truth wrote with a sunseors, lepiie to 


(sun‘hir), a. The name given, 
habit of basking in the sun, to 
beara with short fur, general 
rith a large white or yellow pate 
mst. BnGx We are found in Central 
ra, and ot 

8 climb cocoa-trees and destroy 
They form the genus Helarctos. 


intua is the bruang or Malayan | 


See BRU ANG. 

sun’berd), vu. A bird of the genus 
* Nectarinia, family Cinnyridm or 

5 found principally in the tropi- 
( Africa and Asia, and in the ad- 

ods. They are small birds, with 

pproaching in aplendour to that 





i(Cysetcy afra), male and female. 


nming-birds, which in many re- 
/ reaemble. 
ices of flowers; their nature is 
heir song agreeable They bold 
dace in the (Nd World that hum- 
ido in the New. They build in 
vs of trees or in thick bushes. 


hem, huwever, make dome-like | 


ch they snepend at the extremi- 
moor branches, 

(sun’blingk),n. A flash or glimpse 
e& Sir W. Seotf, ([Scotch.) 


th, 8c. loch; 
IV. 


g, 90; J, job; 


er Kast Indian islands, | 


They live on insects | 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


net having a shade asa protection from the 
siti. 

Sun-bow (sun'bé),n. An iris formed by the 
refraction of light on the spray of cataracts, 
or on any rising vapour. 

The san-dew's rays still arch 
kt torrent with the many hues of heaven, Ayreon. 
un-bright (sun'brit),a. Bright as the sun; 
ake the sun in brightness; as, a sun-bright 
shield. ‘Her men-bright eye.” Shak. 

Sun-burn sun’ bérn), ©.f. To discolour or 

e Bun; to tan. , 

Sun- -burning aun’ bern, Sun'- 
bérn- wh a. The biirning or tan occasioned 
by the rays of the sun on the skin. 

Bun- burner (sun’bérn-r), mn. See 8ty- 
LIGHT. 

Bunburnt (eun Sn @ 1. Discoloured 
by the heat or rays of the sun; tanned; 
darkened in hue; as, a sunburnt skin. 
‘Sunburnt and swarthy though she be." 
Dryden.—2 Scorched by the sun's rays; aa, 
*the sunburnt soil’ Sirf. Blackmore. 

Sun-burst (sun'berst), n. A sudden flash of 
sun-light. Moore. 


Sun ew sinth a, Clothed in radiance; | 
a ht he sun-clad power of Chastity. 
) Sundanesian (sun'dan-éz, sun-— 


un 

undanese, n, One of section of the 
Arch race inhabiting Malacca, the Sunda 

pelago, and the Philippines. 

danese, agg ay ene ty sun- 
dan-éz’yan), Of or belonging to the Sun- 
da Archipe ,or the nativesor inhabitants. 
See the noun. 


Sundart (sun‘dirt),n A ray of the sun. 


Sunday (wu nda), [A. Sax. n-dirg, 
‘ n, aun 
‘i of the sun; G. sonntag, 
ay D. zondag; so called because this | 
day was anclently dedicated to the sun or 
its moresiy.) ] The first day of the week; the 
Christian Sabbath; the rd‘s-day. See 
SABBATH. 
Father, and wife, and 
1 will to Venice; Siw 


We will have rings and things Sry fina array; 
And kiss me, Kate, we will be married o° Sunday. 


nilemen, adieu: 
comes apace: 


Saat 
ps eo Sway shines no Sabbath-lay to me. Pope. 


da),a. Seeene to the Lord's- 

“lay, ur Mey, UF christivn Sab 

ga letter. See under DOMINICAL 
unday-school (sun‘di-skil), mu A par 
for the religious instruction of children and 
youth on Lord 's-day. 

Sunder (sun‘dér), v.t. art Bax sunderian, 
sundrian, syndrian, from sundor, sunder, 
asunder, separate, a ; similarly Icel sun- 
dra, Dan. sindre, D. ronderen, 
to se te. A. Sax. andor, 
aw. hog an winder, G. stb co vec ib 
asunder, apart, appear com ve 
forms. ence sundry, aru a 
channel, is of bape A allied 
part; to separate, to keep apart; to divide; 
to disunite in almost any manner, as by 
rending, cutting, or breaking; as, to sunder 
a rope or cord; to asunder o limb or joint; 
to eunder friends or the ties of fries P. 
‘The sea that evndera him from thence." 
Shak. 
i ceyad Dryden, 

man with lime and row 


-cast doth t 
Wall, the that vile Wall which c spec 


d these lovers ameter 


As he sat 
In ball at old Casleon, the byh doors 
Were softly swuaer'd, and thro’ these a youth 
Past. J emayron, 
Sunder (sun'dér), v.i To part; to be sepa- 
rated; to quit each other. 
Even as a splitted bark, sounder we. SAad, 
Sunder (sun'dér), n. A separation or divi- 
sion into parts: used chiefly, if not excln- 
sively, in the phrase in sunder, in two. 


‘Gnawing with my teeth my bonds in sun- 
der." Shak. 

He breaketh the bow, and cutteth fo Pox 
rider, 


Sunder (sun‘dér), e i To expose prs 
in, the sun. [ ncial.] 

Sun-dew touxrda) n, <A genus of plants 
era! hat, order racem, of which 

tisthe type. See DRosERA. 

Bun-dial (@un'di-al),n. An instrument to 
show the time of day by means of a shadow 
cast liy the sun. A sun-dial consists of two 


parts—the style, usually the edge of a plate | 


of metal or a small rod, always made 
lel to the axis of the earth, and pointing to 
the north pole; and the dialfac, on which 


Dan. | 


sun’ ri iet-tt), n. The do-- 


] To | Sunfish 


‘Crantor’s body sunder'd at the 





are marked the directions of the shadow for 
the several hours of the day, their halves, 
quarters,&c. But the forms which may be 





Sun-dial. —F, of Horizontal Dial, shade 
i m5 tn ding tick. = poy 


given to dials are almost infinite. The moat 
common form is the horizontal dial, having 
the plane of the dial parallel to the horizon, 
anid consequently making with the style an 
angle equal to the latitude of the place, 
aince the style must always point to the 
north pole. The hour lines intersect each 
other at the point where the style intersects 
the dial plane, and the 1 they make 
with one another and with the meridian 
line, or line for twelve o'clock, depend on 
the latitude, In vertical dials the position 
of these — depends on the latitude and 
the aspoct of face. 


Sun (sun’dog), n. A lominonus spot oc- 
peal seen a few d es from Bun, 
to be formed by the intersection 


of wo or more haloes. Bametinas the spot 
reer when the haloes themselves are 

v 
Sundown (sun'doun), n. Sunset; sunsetting. 
*Oft when aundown skirts the moor." Ten- 
oer. This word seems not older than the 
t century. Though in good usage 
@ ey aprepeiate sunup is as yet only 

an American 

Sundra-tree (sun‘dra-tré), n. Same as Soon- 


sun-dried (sun'drid), a. Dried in the rays 
Oo 
The building is of sne-dried brick. Sir T. Nerbert, 


Sundries (sun'driz), n. Various small 
things, or miscellaneous matters, too minute 
or numerous to be individually specified. 


They were recrul themselves after the fatigues 
and terrors of the night, with tea and suina'riecs, 


Darker sr, 
a hae (sun‘dri- li), adv. In sundry ways; 


8 Venn dst a [A. Sax. eundrig, ayn- 
drig, from sundor, separate. See SUNDER} 
Several; divers; more than one or two; 
various. ‘ For sundry weighty reasons. 
I have composed suadry collects. Sanaderners, 
Swadry foes the rural realm surround. Dryden. 


—AU and evndry, all both collective — 
individually; aa, be it known to 
eundry whom it may concern 
—— “Man (eun'’dri-man), n, A dealer in 
or & Rrevtesy of different articles. 
pane) m 1, The name of fishes 
of — genus agoriacns, a genus of tele- 
ostean flehes belonging to the family Dio- 
dontids, and so named on carte of the 
almost circular form and shin Ady Dog surface of 


the cal species. +e 8 
like the head of a from 
the body. While sw shew t turns upon 


iteelf like a wheel. Th grown to a large 





Short Sunfish (Orthagertcus sea). 


often attaining a diameter of 4 feet and 
sometimeseven that of 12 feet. It is found 
in all seas from the Arctic to the Antarctic 
circle. Its liver yields a large quantity of 
oil, which is in repute among sailors as an 

external application for the cure of sprains, 
rhemmation, &c, Two or three are 
known.—2 The basking-shark.—3. A small 
fresh-water fish of the perch family, belong- 
ing to the genus Pomotis. Also called . 


ch. [United States. ] 
gunflower (sun‘flou-ér), ™ Nash 
name of a genus of plants called 1 Helian us, 
so named the form and colour of the 





TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


zh, azure.—See KEY. 
155 


wh, whig; 
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brightened, or warmed by the 
" .'t ide of 
Bung (sung), & pp. 


: | PSs hill or of the ‘Her blooming moun- 
his harp divine Amphion mung." oe | tainag and her runny shorea" Adduon. 
‘Died round the balbul as he sung.” Ten- | Sunny -sweet (eun'i-swét }, a. 
nyeon. ~rneg or pleasantly bright by the sun. Ten- 


Many a poble wargong had be reap. Jrneysen. 
Sank (sungk), pret & pp.of nk | ‘Or tossed 
by hope, or ruak by care." 

Banken (sungk’s). 4. water, alle fin or 
of the sea or other zn or pressed! | 
down; low. "Sunken wreck 


Sunny < Warm (sun'i-warm) a. Warmed 


SE ae; sunny and 
nm A Variety or spe- 


Bu caurien ae sess moaee 
SE eT meant a *Sun- pan (sun'pan),n A pan or tank in 
Sunk (sungk'fens),n. A kind of fence | soa regia Formerly left to lie until Mt 


-fence 
wapanter which ecta above the general 
level of the ground, It is usally a ditch 
with a retai wall on one side, and is 
med upon the edge of agarden bordering 


pottery. 
Sun - picture (sun’pik-tir), mn. <A picture 
taken by means of Lhe sun « rays; a photo- 


00 a park. so.as lo give an apparently greater | Maer a. " Panperviows 60 Liv 
extent to the grounds. raysof the enn ‘Thick arma of 
Bunkie (sungk'i), sn, A low stool, Sir W. | ew, Marston. 
Seott, [Scotch } ; ety etka L The rise or first 
Sunless (sonles), a. Destitute of the sum of the san above the horizon 
or ita rays, the or the atmospheric phenomena 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran accom ng the rising of the sun; the 
- i: ye a = time of such appearance, whether in fair or 
__ | Cloudy weather; morning; as, a beautiful 
Sun-light 5 (teenie), n. 1 The tefthe | gunrise.—2 The region or place where the | 
son [In this sense perhaps more uently | sun rises; the east; as,to travel towards the | 
written Sunlight, ph She re elu | py | 
ter of gus-burners placed beneath an open- (sun'riz-ing), nm 1. The rising 
in a ceiling, for lighting and ventilating | “or first appearance of the sun above the 
room. Called also Sun-burner. | n; sunrise. ‘Bid him bring his power 
(sunlit), a Lit or lighted by the | before sun-rising." ogee The place or 


| Searter where the sun rises; the east. 
Sunn, Sunn-b mca gy ares cay et A The giants of LTbases mastered all nations from 
wan. a gr to manly imported from | the swa-rasmg to tie sunset. Raleygh. 
the East Indies, and extensively used in the Sunset (sunset), an 1 The descent of the 
manufacture of cordage, canvas, &. It is | sun below the horizon; the atmospheric 
obtained from the stem of the Crotalaria | phenomena accompan 
- sun, the time when 
‘The t 
fadeth in 
| the close or decline. 
Fis hecained Mt ie tees ne eeyeient ve. 


& ‘Tha renhid weiedaiter wtabe Che oth acini 
| the west. g(curfseting)n Zz Renan 
| Sun-setting set-ing),n. Same as , 
Sun-shade (sun'shad), n. Something used 
a3 a protection from the rays of the sun; as, 
(a)a small umbrella or L (6) A small 
framework covered with silk, &c, in front 
7 of a lady's bonnet. (c) A kind of awning 
if ah a) projecting Storm She fop of 8 Sn window. 

! Sunshine (sun’shin),» 1. The light of the 


sup seta; evening 
it of such day as after sunset 


Rae 5 “ERS Sle CE piped: WP Sy 


vA Bat all svnsdtee, as when bis beams at noon 
i, ’ (Culoenate from th’ equatar. Mutton. 
% | | @ Pig. the state of being cheered by an 
lng influence acting like the rays of the enn; 
a * ees illumination; pleasantness; any- 
having a genial or beneficial influence; 
tnesa; cheerfulmess., 
| ae bare that sits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripens in the sensrAine of his favour. "Shak. 


Naot eanhly gives of can destroy 
pa fo callus fe ll and the heartfelt joy. 


Sunn Snlitaven ancl: 


junecea, o shrubby leguminous plant, § to 
12 feet high, with, a branching stem, lance- 
shaped silvery leaves, and long racemes of 
bright yellow flowers, Called also Bombay 


at Madras Hemp, Sun, Sun-hemp, Sun- | ‘Send him many years of sunshine days.’ 


Shak. 
Sunnah (sin’a),n. The name given | Sunshiny (sun'’shin-i}, a. 1. Bright with 
by Menaramedans to the traditionary por- | the rays of the sun: having the sky un- 
of their law, which was not, like the | clouded in the daytime; as, sunshiny wea-— 
eg committed to writing by Moham-| ther 


We have had nothing tut cvnsAdney daya, and aay 
walks frow eqght to twenty miles a day. 
@ Bright like the sun. “Flashing beams of 
that eunshiny shield" de 
Sun-smitten an hee ‘amilt- and a. Smit- 
ten or lighted the rays of the sun *Sun- 
#miftten Alps.’ ( sper) n plant, 
Sun - sup‘epérj), nn. <A plan '- 
photht halacgtt: ed also Cat's-milk 
and Wartwort. 
| Saperar (sun'stir), mn A star-fish of a sear- 
colour, the Solaster papposa or an allied 
te having a large number of raya. 
Bunstone (sun‘atén . nm <A popular name 
given to various minerals, as (a ca 
and semitransparent variety of quartz.called 
also Caf's-ecye (which see) (a) A variety of 
Bunny (sun'l), a1. Like the san; shining | oligoclase or soda-felspar conta minute 
or dazzling with light, lustre, or splendour; cles of specular iron. 
radiant, bright. -stricken (sun’strik-n),p.anda. Stricken 
Her rin — ches: ~ the sun; affected by sun-stroke. Ten- 


Hany on her temples like a 
Sunstroke (sun‘strék),n, A sudden affection 


2 Proceeding from the sun; os, funny | 
beams. —3. Exposed to the rays of the sun; | of the boman body cansed by the sun or his 


rved from his lips by his im- 
wate ie dinctylen or founded on the antho- 
rity of his actions. The orthodos Moham- 
medana who receive the Sunnah call them- 
selves Sunnites, in distinction to the various 
sects comprehended under the name of 
Bhiltes See SHIITE. 

Sunniah (sin'l-a),m The sect of Sonnites | 


deo SUNS A 
B (sun'i-nes), nm State of being 


Sunnite, Sunni nd ( suet, | syn), n One of 
the so-called orth Mohammedana who 
receive the Bakery na ol equal importance 
with the Koran. See SUsNA and SHIITE. 

Bunnud (sun’nud), s. In India, a patent, 
charter, or written authority. 


warm Jrnny- | 


ti-opal (ous bp ng bright yellow and 
dati, pag rm Reger ye 


the setting of the | 


west." Shak Hence—2 Fig. 


sun, or the space where it shines; the direct | 


Sunshine (sun'shin)@ Same as Simahiny. | 


)a very hard | 


SUPERABUNDANCE 
heat; : y a very fatal affection of 
the nervous of frequent ocorurrence 


in tropical deeamen, tnpenialts among the 
white races. and in temperate regions dur- 
ng “Cony ian siaesers, It has been de 


scribed as acute of the nerve- 
centres with « the rezult- 
tng phenomena bets g srate paralyis of the 


nerve-centres, principally the centres of re- 
epiration and heart Devementa It is gen- 
erally cansed of the bead and 
ae Ge et iver Sart Ab the et. $ 

wen brogght on bene or 
cal heat, the contamination of the air, as 


prolonged - 
exertion, intemperate habits, and the like. 
Called also fetus Solis, Coup de Soeledl, anc 
Inaolation, 
ph yee jg Li [Formed on she 9 men 
of #u an 
SCNDOWS. } Sanrise a taltod States} 
Such a borse as that ae ee “gt 
of ground afwiat raney 


Sunward (sun'wérd), ade. marae the sun. 


od deal 
tanger. 


| Sunwise (sun'wiz), ade. In the direction of 


the suns course; in the direction of the 


nature, or as the source of light 
See FIRE-WORSHIPF. 


Sun-worshipper ér-shi A 
worshipper the ban. rg a are wecehinpar 


See FIRE-WORKSHIP. 
Sun-year (sun'yér), n A solar 


(sup vt. pret. & pp. mw, r. #wp- 
g~ 4 ph si bret. & propped: per. sup 
. LG. mpen, D. rugpen, 0.6. mM, 
| G. eaufen, to sip or sup. oe as ter 
form of this, and sowp py ats mae 


ee bal. tome 66 me tly from 

h.] "ro tokiy tuber plot Decana ates 
the if lips, as a liquid; to take or drink by a 
little at a time; to sip 


There IT ray 


Balm and nectar in my cup. Crarka>. 


| © To have os one’s lot: to be afflicted with; 


oa, tO sup sorruw.— 3. To eat wilh a epoon. 
(Scotch. 
Sup ot vi 1 To eat the evening meal 
When they had ngped, they Lrought Tobias im 


wil 
Where rege be to-night? Shad. 
2 To take in liquid with the lips; to sip 
or, therefore, could we fay of iwallow without it 
(the teggue) a, Grew, 
Bupi (sup), of. To treat with supper. 
Say them well, and look uxsto them all SAad. 
Let what ha ithin be 
Fearn re Wi bteegkht abroacl 
wap (up n A ena mouthful, as of liquor 
a little taken with the lips; a sip. 
Tom Thumb got a ftthe 
Aod Tomalin scarce kint kha the cones Brayton. 


Supawn (su-pan’), = In the United a 
a0 Indian name for boiled Indian meal. 
Super- ee eer ES | [L.; cog. Gr. Ayper, Skr. 
G. uber.) A Latin preposi- 
0 pe need in composition as a prefit, 
having (a) a prepositional meaning = over 
or above, in place or position, as in super- 
structure; (5) au adverlial meaning =arer, 
above, or my tne in manner, d 
sure, or the like, as in mwperexce cellent Is In 
Poin it is used similarly to per. 
bee te Oper), nm A contraction used col- 
“Torr es or Taran words of which oi Ly 
e prefix; as, (a) a supernumerary; specifi- 
cally, ao theatrical superpumerary, (b) A 
super-hive. 
Superable (si'pér-a-bl), a. [L. experabilis, 
from sirpero, to yitenb cern} Capable of be- 
ing overcome ur conque 


—, are generally rapcrave a 1 ene 


bleness ( cii'pér-a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being superalde or surmountable. 
Buperably (e#0'pér-a-bli), ade. So as may 


on erabonnd ( sf’ pér-a-bound” ), T 
upera sil’ per-a-boun vi. To 
abound above or beyond measure; to be very 
abundant or exuberant; to be more than 
sufficient, 


You wal pas Aor ad with fan have More of 
mind thag of a heme fl Hhomedl. 


(st -bun"dans}, n. 
Teka theta eX detng wiearotoasianh: Sours 
than enough; excessive abundance 


The one (manufacture) is im on advan ane, 
ak base Cieneiota  Sonachareat ete ee eae: 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tube, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; = 9, Sc. fey. 


SUPERABUNDANT 
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SUPERFICIALIST 





the other is in a declining state, and the saperadun- 
dance of hands is continually increasing. 
Adam Smith. 


8u bundant (sih’pér-a-bun”dant), a. 
Aboundiny to excess; being more than is 
sufficient. ‘Superadbundant zeal.’ Swift. 
Buperabundantly (st’pér-a-bun’dant-lt ), 
ade. In a superabundant manner; more 
than sufficiently. 


Nothing but the uncreated infinite can adequately 
All and superubundantiy satisfy the desire. CAcyne. 


Superacidulated (si’pér-a-sid”a-lat-ed), a. 
Acidulated to excess. aa a 

Superadd (sii-pér-ad’), v.¢. To add over an 
above; to add or join in addition. 

The peacock laid it extremely to heart that he 
had not the nightingale’s voice super added to the 
beauty of his plumes. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

The strength of a living creature, in those external 
motions, is something distia-t from and superadded 
to its natural gravity. BA. Wilkins. 


Superaddition (si’pér-ad-di’shon),n. 1.The 

act of superadding or adding something over 
and above.—2 That which is superadded. 

Let the same animal continue long in rest, it will 
perhaps double its weight and bulk; this superadds- 
fion is nothing but fat. Arbuthnot. 

Superadvenient (si’pér-ad-véni-ent), a. 
[Prefix super, and advcenient.} 1. Coming 
upon; coming to the increase or assistance 
of something. 

The soul of man may have matter of triumph when 
he has done bravely by a superudvenient assistance 
of his God. Dr. H. Move. 
2. Coming unexpectedly. (Rare.) 

Superaltar (sii’pér-ai-tér), ». A ledge or 
shelf over or at the back of an altar for sup- 
porting the altar-cross, vase and flowers, &. 
Called also Retable. 

Superangelic (si’pér-an-jel”ik), a. More 
than angelic; superior in nature or rank to 
the angels; relating to or connected with a 
world or state of existence higher than that 
of the angels. Milman. 

8 uate (si-pér-an’nt-at), v.t. [See 
below.) 1. To impair or disqualify by old age 
and infirmity; as, a superannuated magis- 
trate. —2. To allow to retire from service on 
a pension, on account of old age or infir- 
mity, to give a retiring pension to; to pen- 
sion; as, to superannuate a seaman. 

Superannuate t (si-pér-an’nt-at), v.i [Pre- 
fix super, above, beyond, and L aanus, a 
year.] 1. To last beyond the year. 

The dying in the winter of the roots of plants that 
are annual seemeth to be partly caused by the over- 
expence of the sap into stalk and leaves, which being 
prevented, they will saperarnnate. Bacon, 
2. To become impaired or disabled by length 
of years; to live until weakened or useless. 
*4ome superannuated virgin that hath lost 
her lover.’ Howell. 

Superannuation (si-pér-an’ni-a’shon), n. 
1. The state of being too old for office or 
business, or of being disqualified by old age; 
senility; decrepitude. ‘The mere doting of 
superannuation.’ Pownall. ‘Slyness blink- 
ing through the watery eye of superannua- 
tion.’ Coteridge.—2. The state of being su- 
perannuated or removed from office,employ- 
ment, or the like, and receiving an annual 
allowance on account of old age, long ser- 
vice, or infirmity.—3. The pension or annual 
allowance granted on account of long ser- 
vice, old age, and the like. 

Superb (su-pérb’), a. (Fr. superbe; L. 
superbus, proud, from super (which see) ] 
1.Grand; magnificent; august; stately; splen- 
did; as, a superd edifice; a superd colon- 
nade.—2 Rich; elegant; sumptuous; showy; 
as, su furniture or decorations. ‘In a 
ae and feather’d hearse.’ Churchill.— 
3 Very fine; first-rate; as, a superd exhibi- 
tion. 

Superbipartient (sd’pér-bi-par’shi-ent), n. 
(L super, over, bis, twice, and partiens, 
partientis, ppr. of partio, to divide.) A 
number which divides another number 
nearly, but not exactly, into two parts, 
leaving the one part somewhat larger than 
the other. 

Superbly (sa-pérbi), adv. In a superb, 
magnificent, or splendid manner; richly; 
elegantly; as, a book superbly bound. 

Superbness (st-pérb’nes), n. The state of 
being superb; magnificence. 

Superoargo (sa-pér-kir’gs), mn Lit. a 
person over the cargo: a person in a mer- 
chant ship whose business is to manage 
the sales and superintend all the commer- 
cial concerns of the voyage. 

Supercelestial (si’pér-sé-les”ti-al), a. 


Supercharge (si’per-char)), v.t. In her. to 
place one bearing on another. 
Supercharge (si’pér-chirj), n. In her. one 
gone borne tee another. i) 
uperchery (si-pérch’e-ri), n. 
rcherie.) Deceit; cheating: fraud. 
guy erciliary (sti-pér-sil'i-a-ri),a@. (L. super- 
cuium, the eyebrow — super, above, and 
cilium, an eyelid.) Pertaining to the eye- 
brow; situated or being above the eyelid. — 
Superciliary arch, the bony superior arch 
of the orbit. 
8a (sfi-pér-sil’i-us), a. (L. super- 
ciliosus. See above.} 1. Lofty with pride; 
haughty dictatorial; overbearing; as, a 
superctiiious officer. 

They (school-boys) would be glad to learn that a 
man is called supercilions because haughtiness with 
contempt of others is expressed by the raising of the 
eyebrows or supercilium. Trench. 
2. Manifesting haughtiness, or proceeding 
from it; overbearing; nt; as, a super- 
cutous air; supercuious behaviour. ‘The 
deadliest sin, I say, that same supercilious 
consciousness of no sin.’ Carlyle. 

Superciliously (sa-pér-sil’i-us-li), adv. In 
a supercilious manner; haughtily; with an 
air of contempt. 

Frederick superciliousty replied that he could 
dispense with the assent of the Patriarch. Aft/man. 

Superciliousness (s0-pér-sil'i-us-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being supercilious; 
haughtiness; an over 
manner. Boyle. 

Supercilium (sa-pér-sil’i-um), n. pl. Super- 

(su-pér-sil’i-a). [L., an eyebrow. ] 
1. In anat. the eyebrow; the projecting 
arch, covered with short hairs, above the 
eyelid.—2. In anc. arch. the upper member 
of acornice. It is also applied to the small 
fillets on each side of the scotia of the Ionic 


base. 

Supercolumniation (sii’pér-ko-lum-ni-a”- 
shon), n In arch. the placing of one order 
above another. 

Superconception (sii’‘pér-kon-sep”shon), n. 
A conception after a former conception; 
superfetation. 

Superconsequencet (si-pér-kon’sé-kwens), 
n. Remote consequence. Sir 7. Browne. 
Supercrescence (sd-pér-kres‘ens), n. (L. 
super, and crescens, growing. ) at which 
grows npon another growing thing; a para- 

site. Ser T. Browne. (Rare.] 

Supercrescent (si-pér-kres’ent), a. Grow- 
ing on some other growing thing. (Rare. ] 

Super-cretaceous (stipér-kré-ta”shus), a. 
See SUPRA-CRETACKOUS. 

Supercurious (ete curious oni a. Ex- 
tremely or excessively curious or inquisitive. 
Evelyn. 

Superdominant (si -pér-dom’in-ant), n. 
In music, the note above the dominant; the 
sixth note of the diatonic scale; thus, A is 
the superdominant in the scale of C, E in 
the scale of G, and so on. 

Supereminence (st-pér-em’in-ens), n. 
The state of being supereminent; eminence 
superior to what is common; distinguished 
eminence; as, the supereminence of Cicero 
as an orator. 


He was not for ever beset with the consciousness 
of his own srperemiunestce. Prof. Wilson. 


Supereminency t (si-pér-em’‘in-en-si), n. 
Same as Supereminence. 

Supereminent (sii-pér-em’in-ent), a. 
Eminent in a superior degree: surpassi 
others in excellence, power, authority, an 
thelike. ‘Revealing to us his supereminent, 
sovereign authority, uncontrollable domin- 
ion, and unquestionable authority over us.’ 
Barrow. 

Few of that profession have here wn up to an 
supereminent Reight of learning, iwelinood, or au 
thority. Fuller, 

Supereminently (sii-pér-em‘in-ent-li), adv. 
In a supereminent manner; in a superior 
degree of excellence; with unusual distinc- 
tion. Barrow. 

Supererogant (sii-pér-er’d-gant),a. Super- 
erogatory (which see). 

Supererogate (sii-pér-er’d-gat), vi. (L. ew- 
pererogo, supererogatum, to pay over and 
above — super, over, above, an , to 
spend or pay out after asking the consent 
of the people—e, ez, out, and rogo, to ask.) 
To do more than duty requires; to make up 
for some deficiency in another by extraordi- 
nary exertion. 

The fervency of one man in er can not sw 
erogate for the coldness of another. Milea 

It was their (the Crusaders’) very judgment that 
hereby they did both merit and supererogate; and 
by dyiny for the cross, cross the score of their own 
Miter, 


temper or 


sins, score up God as their debtor. 


Supererogation (si’pér-er-6-ga”shon), . 

The act of one who supererogates; per- 
formance of more than duty uires. — 
Works of supererogation, in the R. Cath. Ch. 
a class of good works which are considered 
as not absolutely required of each individual 
as conditions to salvation. Such guod deeds, 
it is believed, God may accept in atonement 
for the defective service of another. 

There is no such thing as works of su 


tien; no man can do more than needs and is his 
to do, by way of preparation for another world. 


Tillotson. 

Supererogative (si-pér-er’5-gat-iv), a. Su- 

drrereeto ena pe ro-ga-to-rl), 
upererogatory (st-pér-er6-ga-to- a. 
Partaking of supere tion; performed to 
an extent not enjoined or not required hy 
duty; as, supererogatory services. Howell. 

Superessential (sti’pér-es-sen”shal), a. 
Essential above others, or above the consti- 
tution of a thing. 

Superethical (si-pér-eth‘ik-al), a. Trans- 


cending the ordinary rules of ethics; more 
than ethical. 
Moral theol contains a suferethical doctrine, 


as some grave divines have ridiculo called it. 


olingoroke. 
Superexalt (sd’pér-egz-alt’”), v.t. To exalt 
to a superior degree. 
God havi lted our Lord . . . is th 
fore said to ave seated hin at his right hand. ere 


Barrow. 
Superexaltation (si’pér-egz-git-a”’shon), 2. 
evation above the common degree. 
Superexcellence (si-pér-ek’sel-lens),n. Su- 
perior excellence. ; 
Superexcellent (si-pér-ek’sel-lent), a. Ex- 
cellent in an uncommon degree; very ex- 
cellent. 
Suffer him to persuade us that we are as gods, 
something so saperexce/ient, that all must reverence 
and adore. Dr. Move. 


Superexcrescence (sii’pér-eka-kres”ens), 2. 
Something superfluously growing. 
Superfecundation (si pér-fé-kun-da”shon), 
mn. (L. super, over, and fecundus, fruitful. } 
The impregnation of a female already preg- 
nant; superfetation; superconception. See 
Superfecundity (st {é-kund’i-ti), 
uperfecun st’pér-f6-kund"i- n. 
Superabundant fecundity or multiplication 
Superf crate fé’tat) L 
uw e (sit-pér-fé’tat), v.i. [L. super- 
Selto—super, over, after, and feto, to breed.] 
To conceive after a prior conception. 
The female brings forth twice in one month, and so 


is said to super/fetate, which . . . is because her eggs 
are hatched in her one after another. 


Superfetation, Su cotation (sa’pér-fé- 
ta’shon), n. (See above.) 1. A second con- 
ception after a prior one, and before the 
birth of the first, by which two fetuses are 
growing at once in the same womb; super- 
conception. The possibility of superfetation 
in the human female has been vigorously 
opposed by some eminent physicians and as 
vigorously defended by others. Some believe 
that up to the third month of gestation a 
second conception may follow the first, and 
that this will satisfactorily account for all 
the cases of superfetation on record.—2 An 
excrescent growth. ([Rare.) 

It then became a sufer/efation upon, and not an 
ingredient in, the national character. Coleridge. 


Superfete t (si'pér-fét), v.i. To superfetate. 
Howell. 


NV. Grew. 


Su ete t (si pér-fét), v.¢. To conceive 
tera former conception. Howell. 
Superfice t (si’pér-fis), ». Superficies; 


surface. Dryden. See SUPERFICIES. 
Superficial (si-pér-fish’al), a. [L. super- 
fctalis, from superficies,a surface. See Sv- 
PERFICIES.) 1. Lying on or pertaining to 
the superficies or surface; not penetrating 
the substance of a thing; not sinking deep: 
as, a superficial colour; a superficial cover- 


From these phaenomena several have concluded 
some general rupture in the superficial pars of the 
earth. . Burne’. 
-2. Reaching or comprehending only what is 
apparent or obvious; not deep or profound; 
not learned or thorough; not comprehending 
or connected with the essenti tonore or 
cause ofthings. ‘A very superficial,ignorant, 
unweighing fellow.’ Shak. ‘A vain, super- 
ficial writer, who prided himself in ] 
the way on more topics than the present. 
Disraeli. 

Their knowledge is so very superficial, and so iD- 
grounded, that it is impossible for them to describe in 
what consists the beauty of these works. 

Su clalist (si-pér-fish’al-ist), n. One 
who attends to anything superficially; one 





Bituated above the firmament or t vault 
of heaven. ‘Any supercelestial heaven.’ 
ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; $H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—Seo KRY. 


SUPERFICIALITY 


of superficial attainments; a sciolist; a 


Spartiendh 
Buperfi Bit SA. ocd Po yates br 
L oT cate of being superficial; want of 
depth or thoroughness; shallowness. 
She d culty, and looked 

GRinuntta oe ge 
2 That which is superficial or shallow ; a 

superficial n or Purch 
neulttal by a still harder penalty that o 
A wae superficiality, eelf-adver- 


tiser, aeiaiion 
sil- pér-fiah’al-iz), ot To 
treat eed a superficial, shallow, or 
t manner. 


Buperficially si-pér-fish’al-li), ade. I 
ogee a as, Oi a sion enintane 


a body stiper coloured. 
only ithout | close attention; without going 
; without penetration, ‘without search- 


ing to the bottom of t ; slightly; not 


thoroughly. 
You have both said well, 

And on the cause and question ovw in hand 

Have glozed, but ru gerficiadly, Shak, 
Buperficialness (si-pér-fish’al-nes), a. 
The state of being superficial; as, (a) shal- 
lowness; position on the surface. (6 
Blight knowledge: shallowness of observa- 
tion or learning: show without substance. 
Superfi (si-pér-fish‘i-a-ri), a [L. #u- 
ater ag ey In law, situated on another's 
d, W. Smith 


Superficiary (sii-pér-fish'i-n-ri), nm. In Jaw, 
one to whom a right of surface is granted: 
one who pays the quit-rent of a house built 
on another man’s groan nel. 

( sil- re ne . Ph i 
super, upon, and facies, face. é an 

: the exterior or face of a thing. 
A superficies consists of length and bread 


without thickness, and therefore forms no | 


ana the substance or solid content of a 
; a8, the superfcies of a plate or of a 
ere. Superficies is rectilinear, curvilinear, 


boating se oni ey oo a ln, hab g | 
thing ‘on e surface of a piece of ground or | 
of a 


uilding, which is so closely connected 

with it by art or nature as to constitute a 

elton the same, a5 a a trees, and the 

cularly, ‘everythi connected with 

another's ground, and eapectait  Sedy real right 
that is granted to a person. 

(si-pér-fin’), a. 1. ae fine or 
ess fine; sur ing others in fineness; as, 

rine ‘cloth. —2. xcesaively or faultily 
tle; over- subtle; as, the superfine dis- 
tinctions of the echools, Locke. 

61 eness (s0-pér-fin'nes), n. o ysies 

cing superfine. 

wence (s0-pér'fd-ens), n. 
and juo, to fow.] Superfluity: more Hes At 
fa necessary. Hammond. [Rare 

ultance t (si-pér- “aa'it-ans), n. [(L. 
super, and sluite, to float.) The act of float- 
ing above or on the surface; that which 
—_— on the surface. ‘Spermaceti, which 

2 rere on the sea." Sir T. Browne, 

Buperiit tant (a -pér-fld'it-ant), a, Float- 
ing above or on the surface. 

Superfiuity (s-pér-f0'l- ti), n. (Fr. super- 
fuité, L. euperfluitas—super, and fluito, to 
float, intens. of fluo, to flow.] 1. A quantity 
that is superfluous or in excess; a greater 
quantity than is wanted; superabundance: 
redundancy; as, a superfluity of water or 

ovisions. ‘ Superfluity of naughtiness.’ 

am. i. 21. 

There is arnuperf ity of erudition in his novels that 
Verges upon pedantry. Ean. Lev, 
2. Something that is beyond what is wanted; 
something used for show or luxury rather 
than for comfort or from necessity; some- 

that could be easily dispensed with: 
» the luxuries and super/luities of modern 
& 


Superfluous (si-pér’fid-us), @ [L. swper- 
Auws, overflowing—rper, and ‘fluo, to flow. ] 
L More hen is Bo poled or wnt apr ‘_ 
necessary from being in excess of what 
needed; excessive; redundant; as, a compo- 
sition abounding with euperfluous words. 


Saperlions branch 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live. 


5 ‘ 
2 a esepied with superfluities; having some- 


yond necessaries. The superfluous 
aad lust-dieted man.’ Shak —3.} Unneces- 
sarily concerned about anything. 
I see no reason why thou shouldst be so hi 
eter to demand the time of the day. Aut, 


—Superfluous interval, in music, an interval 
that exceeds a true diatonic interval by a 
semitone minor. — — Superfuous polygamy 
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(Polygamia fuperjlua), o kind of inflores- 
cence or pol ig flower, in which the 


florets of the disc are hermaphrodite and | 


fertile, and those of the ys hye 
or pistilliferous only, are 

Unnecessary, useless, brant Lee eng 
needless. 


(si-pér'fli-ns-li), ado. Ina 

supertinous manner; with excess; in a de- 

beyond what is seen. . Doing no- 

thing superfluoualy or in vain.” Dr. #1. 
ane 

Superfluousness (si-pér'fiii-us-nes), n. The 

state of seas superfluous or beyond what 


is wanted. 
| Superflux (si'pér-filnks), n. [Prefix ewper, 
and juz. ] t which is more than is 


wanted; a superabundance or auperfluity. 


Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou mayst shake the raferjfux to them. 


Shook, | 
Let him lay down his brothers, and ‘tis odds bot | 


we will cast him in a pile of suce (wa Bre & tebe 
fur) to balance the concession. Lames 


Superfetation, » See SUPERFETATION. 
Superfollation (si'pér-fé-li-a"shon),n. Ex- 
cess of foliation. ‘The disease of miper- 
foliation . 
-- starved by the excess of leaves’ Sir T. 

roonne 

Superfrontal (sil-pér-front’al), 1. 


top, as distinguished from the antependium, 
or part which hangs down in front. 
Buperheat (si'pér-hét), rt To beat to an 


extreme er pt or to a very high tempera- | 


ture; specifically, to heat, as steam, oa 


part | 
from contact with water until it resembles a 
superheater (si'pér-hét-ér), n. In steam | 


engin. a contrivance for increasing the tem- 
perature of the steam to the amount it 
would lose on ita way from the boiler until 
exhausted from the cylinder. This end is 


frequently attained by making the 


os chimney before it enters the steam- 


Pa r-hive (sii‘pér-biv), n. A kind of upper | 
tr} | Superinvestiture (sd'pér-in-vest"i-tair), 


At upper vest or ent. 
: 8 (si-pé’ wer) a. 


etory to a hive, removable at pleasure. 
Superhuman (si pér-hi‘man),a. Above or 
peroed what is human; hence, sometimes, 
6. 


It is for one who has taken an exaggerated | 
view of his powers to invest himself wenn sapere 


mia authority, 


Superhumeral (si-pér-ha’mér-al), n. [L. | 
super, above, and Aumerus, the shoulder.) | 
Keele, a term of no very definite applica- | 


tion, being sometimes applied to an arch- 
bishop's pallium and sometimes to an amice. 


Pugin, 


Superimpose (sii'pér-im-pé2”), v.t. pret. & 


p. superimposed; ppr. superimposing. To 


or impose on something else; as, a stra- | 
tum of earth superimposed on a different | 


atratum. 


5 position (s0-pér-imi'pé-zi"shon), n. | 


é act of superimposing or the state of 
gine superimposed on something else. 
‘tion ( sil’ pér- raf al -na”- 
agente eact of Impregnating u 
or im regnation ; 
peeviowaly mpregnated: superfetation. 


rincumben Superincumben 
(su pér-in- Rien taeny wit'per -in- aeped 


n, State of lying upon something 
cumbent (si'pér-in-kum m"bent), a. 
Lying or resting on something else; as, a 


superincumbent dor stratum. Woodward. 
Superinduce (ei’pér-in-ifis"), wt. pret. & 
pp. ng. Rib ese ppr. euperinducing. To 

oriag 3a or upon as an addition to some- 


ae custom of sinning suferinamces wu the 
soul new and absurd desires. South. 


sthe act of supert (sf pér-in-dis"ment), m 
act of superinducing. 


Superindu on (si’pér-in-duk”shon), n, 
The act of superinducing | 


A ood inclination is burt the first rude dra Pond 
virtuc; the saferivdvction of ill habits quickly 


faces it. ‘a 


Superinfuse (sii'pér-in-fiz"), v.t. To infuse 


Over. 


ninjection sceee (aii'pér-in-jek"shon), n. An 
injection succee 


am another, 


si'pér-in-epekt”), vt. To | 


oversee, to superintend by inspection. 

tution (sf pér-in-sti-tishon), n. 
One institution upon another, as when A. is 
instituted and 
a title, and B. is instituted and admitted 
upon the presentation of another. 


Superintenden 
Same as Superintendence. 


. whereby the fructifying juice | Superin 
. | L One who super: 


Eceles. | 
the part of an altar-cloth that covers the | 


steam | 
travel through a number of small tubes | 
several times across the uptake or foot of | 


impregnation w “ | 


mitted to a benefice upon | 


SUPERIOR 
| Boperises aceon (sii pér-in-tel-lek"ti-al), 
Being oy ta ne tntcn mnt © 
Sapertatand *‘pér-in- t at 
porumende, to have the oversight - To 
ve or exercise the charge and ove! ryt 


to oversee with the power of 

take care of with authority; as, an oat 

fuperintends the building of a ship or the 
construction of a fort. 


The king will rks of ts who 
intend the wacre ph veceig ae regulate * ae 
concerns the Bacon. 


wa To oversee, Sa ena: supervise, over- 
e, 


tenden 
act of superintending; care and over- 
sight for the Ral of direction, and with 
authority to direct. ‘An admirable indica- 
tion of the divine swperinfendence and 
man ent." Sir J. m,—B5rH. In- 
spection, oversight, eupervision, care, dires- 
tion, control, guidance 
cy (si pér-in-ten"den-si), n. 
"Such an uni- 
versal superinfendency has the eye and 
hand of Providence over all” Sowth. 
tendent (sii‘pér-in-ten"dent), wn. 
tends or has the over- 
sight and charge of something with oe 
power of direction; as, the sw 
of an almshouse or workhouse; the sapeete- 
tendent of public works; the ‘ puperintend- 
ent of customs or finance.—2 A cl an 
exercising supervision over the cht and 
clergy of a district, but without claiming 
episcopal authority. lrich.— SYR. In- 
spector, overseer, supervisor, manager, di- 
rector, curator. 


Superintendent (sipér-in-ten"dent), a. 


soning oer with authority; over- 


i @ superintendent deity who 
hath many more under him.’ Stillingfleet. 
Scperintender sii'pér-in-ten"dér), mn One 

superinte or who exerc over- 


sight; a superintendent. 
We are thus pe to see a our yaaa to the ~ 


the aagxeme law 0 of just and rahe, a relation of in- 
calculable compequence. Wherwell. 


(Rare. 
[L. compar. of 


eperis, Report, B r, neha 
See SUPER.) Mors pen git f 


higher; seers ‘as, the superior limb Lays the 
sun, theanperior part of an image. —2.] 

in rank or office; more exalted in dignity: 
as, A stiperior officer ; a superior of 
nobility. 

Tyrants are u wbckr Dehawouy 9 6 ans 
power. = RL Estrange. 
& Higher or greater in etic sUrpass- 
ing others in the ereatanees, goodness, ex- 
tent, or value of any quality; as, a man of 
superior merit, of superior bravery, of #u- 
perior talents or understanding. 


He laughs at men of far ruperior ah a 
to his for not being so well dressed as 


ae et 
4. Being beyond the power or influence of; 
too great or finn to be subdued or affected 
by; as, Senn Su pereer to revenge: used only 
predicatively, 
There is not on earth a spectacle more worthy than 
@ great man suferter to his sufferings. di dafieon. 


6. In logic, greater in extension or compre- 
on; more comprehensive; wider. 
PAE yy a genus with eetsesice bs man and bard, 
a in 
spe respect to f se a i 


6. In bot. (a) growing above wibiitnn thus, 
a calyx tosatd to be superior when it a 
to grow from the top of an ovary, and the 
ovary is superior when growing above the 
origin of the calyx. TY fe ext the axis; le- 
- gz to the an axillary flower 
ch is towar pate main stem. Called 
xlbo Posterior. (e) Polntin sr. Pipes the apex 
of the fruit; ascending: said of the radicle. 
—Superivor courts, the highest courts in a 
state; in England, a name given to the 
courts af i ecerae 6 Queen's Bench, common 
hae and exchequer at Westminster. In 
tland the superior courté are the Court 
of Session, Court of Justiciary, and court 
of exchequer,— Swperwor planets, those 
planets which are more distant from the 
sun than the earth, as Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. — Superior conjune- 
in astron. see CONJUNCTION. 
(s0-pé'ri¢r), = 1 One who is 
superior to or above another; one who is 
higher or greater than another in social 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


ui, Se. abune; 


oil, pound; J, 8c. fey. 


SU PERIORESS 


station, rank, office, dignity, power, excel: 
lence, ability, or qualities of any kind. 
Behold him humbly cringing wait 
Lipon the minister of state : 
View him soon after to iuferiars 
Aping the conduct of migeriees, Galalrenath, 


Specifically —2? The chief ofa monastery, con- 
vent, or abbey,—3. In Scots law, one who or 


whose predecessor has made an original | 


grant of heritable property on condition 
that the grantee, termed the vassal, shall 
annually pay to him a certain sum (com- 
monly called fenaloty) or perform certain 


services —4. In printing, a small letter or | 


figure used as amark of reference orforother 
pu 
Position, ‘standing above or near the top of 
the line. 

8u oress (si-pé'ri-¢r-es), n A woman 
who acts as chief in a convent, abbey, nun- 


- thus, a* or z*: eo called from its | 


nery, and the like; a female superior; a lady | 


Si perior. 
or quality of heing anperior, the condition of 
one who or that which is superior, more ad- 
vanced or higher, greater or more excellent 
than another in any respect; 03, euperiority 
in age, rank, or dignity; to attain superiority 
over a people. 

The person who advises does in that particular ex- 


a se Aerioesy over us, thinking us defective in 
our conduct or erstanding. cairo. 


2 In Seota law, the right which the superior 
enjoys in the land held by the vassal. (See 
SUPERIOR, 3.) The superiority of all the 
lands in the kingdom was originally in the 
sovereign.—SY¥N. Pre-eminence, excellence, 
predominancy, prevalency, ascendency, 


odds, sepa ie ’ 
Superiorly (s ~pa'ri-ér- -li) ade. 1. Inasu- 
rior manner.—2 In a superior position. 


Superjacent (sii-pér-jii’ sent), a, (L, euper, 
above, and jacens, jacentia, ppr. of jaceo, to 
lie.) Lying above or upon. ‘The inclined 


broken edyes of a certain formation covered | 


with their own fragmenta beneath super- 
icent horizontal deposita.” Whewell, 
uperlation) (si-pér-la‘shon), n. [L. super- 
latio, See SUPERLATIVE. } 
anything beyond truth or propriety. 


Exaltation of | 


There are words that as moch raise a style os others 


Gin depress it; niyserioten and overmuchoess am- 
plifies. &, Forrove. 


Superlative (si-périativ), a [L. super- 
lativus, from euperlatus, pp. of supe 
to ogy over or beyond —«uper, over, aia 
Sero, j 1 
the highest pitch, position, or degree; most 
eminent; 8 other; supreme; a4, 
a man of supertative wisdom or prudence, 
of superlative worth; a woman of superlative 
beau ‘ Superlative and admirable holi- 
ness.’ Bacon, 
lografitude and compassion never cohabit in the 
same breast, which shows the sajferietive malignity 
of this vice. Sa 


2 In gram. applied to that form of an ad- 
jective or adverb which expresses the high- 
est or utmost d of the quality or man- 
ner, as, the superlative degree of com nm. 
“ishighest or (si-pér'la-tiv),m. 1, That which 
est or of most eminence,—2Z In gram. 
(a) t sopexieeve degree of adjectives or 
aalverbs, which is formed by the termination 
-ext, as meanest, hizhest, bravest; or by the 
use of moe, as moat high, moet brave; or by 


Raised to or occupying : 


Superiority (si-pé’ri-or"i-ti), n. 1. The state | 


least, a5 least amiable. (b) A word in the | 


superlative degree; a8, to make much use 
of superlatives. 


Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking 
and thinking; they are always in extremes, and pro- 
Dounce coaceruing everything in the superiattve, 


Superlatively (si-pér'la-tiv-li), ade. 7“ In 


a superlative manuer or manner expressing | 


the utmost degree. 


I shall not speak rvperiatirely of them, but thar I 
may tru say, they are second to none in the Chris 
tian wor Sacer, 


2 In the highest or utmost degree. 


The Supreme Being is a spirit most excellently 
glorious. seerlatoe!/y powerful, wise, and good, 


Snperiattvenpes (si-pér'iaAlv-nes).n The 
bia of being superlative or in the highest 


egree. 
Superlunar, Superlonary (ai-pér-li'neér, 
wil. pee la'pa-ri [Super, and lunar, lun- 
ary } Being a 
or of this world, 
aupertunar things.’ ope, 
citien” Voung. 


‘The head that turne at 
‘Supertunary | 


i 


! 
| Buperna 
am i supernatural manner; in a manner ex- | 


ge the moon; not aang 


Be pepe (s-pér-mé'di-al), a. Lying or 
above the middle. | 
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‘gupermolecule (sfi-pér-mol’é-kil), mn. A 
compounded molecule or combination of 
two molecules of different substances. 

Supermundane (si-pér-mun'din),a. Being 
above the world. 

Supernacular (si-pér-nak't-lér), a. Having 
the quality of supernaculum; of first-rate 
quality; very good; said of liquor. 

Some white hermitage at the Haws (by the way, 
the butler nd gave me half a glass —_ time) was 
a dcdens wir, aber, 

Su um (si-pér- ak’e- tea’. n. 
[L. L.euperiaculuin—super, above, over, and 
G. nagel, a nail, The term was borrowed 
from the Continent.) 1.4 A kind of mock 
Latin term Intended to mean upon the nail, 
used formerly by topers. Nares. 

To drink rafervaru/nm was an ancient custom 
not only in England, but also in several other parts 
of Europe, of emptying the cup or glass, and then 
pouring the drop or two that remained at the hattom 
Upon ft e person's nail that drank it, to show that he 
was no flincher, rand, 


2 Good liquor, such as one will drink till 


not enough is left to wet one’s nail. 
For the ni sake [UW bear the cuphearer.— 


Of ane, it v1 i rg Cinder! pupaly ware 
[L. ruperintas, 
ing in 


Supernal (si-pér'nal), a. 

from super, above. See SUPER.) 1. 

a higher or upper place or at Pam situated 
above us; aa, mepernal region. “All the 
heavens yh orbs sup falei 


ig 
to things above; celestial ; hea- 


2. Relatin 

venly. 'T Sto rua J nde that stirs good 

thoughts, Shak. ‘Errands of supernal 
- 


Supernatant (sii-pér-na’tant),a [L er 
nafand, supernafanitis, ppr. of su 

super, above, over, and nato, to ete 
Swimming above ; floating on the surface ; 
as, oil wup rete on water; mi nt 


deve 


tation (s0'pér-na-ta"shon), paroles 
| phorite with sulphuric ac geld, is much used 
| 


"oh of floating on ne surface o 
Bacon; Sir T 

upernatural (aii- rar -nat‘i-ral), a. Being 
beyond or exceeding the powers or laws of 
nature; not SocarTing hare ugh the operation 
of merely physical lawa, but by an agency 


above and separate from these. Itis stronger | 


than preternatural, and is often equivalent 
to miraculous. 

No man can give any rational account how it is 

ible that such o peceest flood should come by 
any natural means. And if it be swArrnatwra/, that 
grants the thing I am proving, namely, such a Su- 
preme Being as can alter the course of nature. 
Ap. Wilkins. 
Cures wrought by medicines are natural opera 


but the miracolous ones er by Christ and his 
Fayis, | 


apostles were rupernaturnl, 
—The mipernatwral, that which is above 
or beyond the established course or laws of 
nature; that which transcends nature; super- 
natural agencies, influence, phenomena, and 
so forth: as, to laugh at a belief in the 
mpernatural 
turalism (si-pér-nat’i-ral-izm), n. 
Lathe state of being supernatural. —2 A 
aah used chiefly in theo , in contradis- 
tinction to rationalism. In its widest extent 
eapernerorernc is the doctrine that religion 
and the nnow eae of God require a revela- 
tion from God. It considera the Christian 
religion as an extraordinary phenomenon, 
out of the circle of natural events, and os 
communicating truths above the compre- 


hension of human reason. See RaTIONAL- | 


18M. 

upernaturalist (sii-pér-nat' ii-ral-ist), n. 

One who upholds the principles of super- 

naturalism, See {e(eiepér navi-ralt Ik), 
abemavars see S r-nat'd-ral-is 

ete to supernaturaliem. 


(e0-per-nat‘i-ral"i-ti), m. 
aera or qa a 
Lekted Va $] ewe -ral-Iz)}, v.f. 
ee 0 treat or consider as belonging or pertain- 
ing to a supernatural] state; to elevate into 
the region of the supernatural; to render 
supernitural, 


He (Dante) would 
Beatrice he had alreac 
thing which passeth 


turally 


y the grace of God in that 
 Unidertanding, 
(sii-pér-nat’ ral, aii. 
eding the established course or laws of 


nature 
The Son of God came to do everpthir 
to love tnpernafurod’y, and to parton stately 
ess (si-pér-nat’t-ral- ma n. 


yh aber 
e state or quality e being supernatural. 


Popasaraay (s0-pér-nii'me-ra-ri), a, 
super, above, beyond, and nwimerws, a 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


of being supernatural. | 


rupernaferictized into some- | 






SUPERSALIENCY 


number.) 1. Exceeding a number stated or 
prescribed; a8, a supernumerary officer in 
a regiment. “The odd or supernumerary 
six hours" Holder.—2 Exceeding a neces- 
sary or usnal number. 

The additional tax ts proportioned to the cugfer- 
namirory capense thik pear, = ening 


Supernum mmarary (6: -pér-ni'mér-a-ri), mn. 
person or thing beyond the number a eied: 
or beyond what is necessary or usual; eepe- 
cially, a person not a a member of 
an ordinary or regular body or staff of offi- 
cials or employés, but retained ore mphoyes 
to act os an assistant or substitute 
of absence, death, or the like; as, a, cai 
numerary took the wounded officer's place 
during the fight; a supernumerary who can 

B on leading eines 8 purtsat an hour's notice. 

tion (e0'pér-or-di-na"shon), m. 
The ordination of a person to fill an office 
still occupied, as the ordination by an eccle- 
sinstic of one to fill his office when it be- 
comes vacant by his own death or otherwise. 

Alter the death of tine, Lavrentiue, aR 

Norn die him, babies in his ilfetime, nok 
only designed for, but ordained in that place. . 
Such a sugrromfieation in such cases was can 
it being a tradition that St. Peter in like manner 
consecrated Clement his successor in the Crore of 


Rome, 
Superparticular? (sii er -tik’'f-lér), a. 
A term applied to a ra nthe excess of 


the greater term is a anit, “_ the ratio of 
1 to 2, or of 3 to 4. 
Superpartient | (sa- spaniel ent), a. as 
superpartiens, superpartientia—ru yar ic ha! 
and partiens, ppr. of partio, to divide.] A 
term applied toa ratio when the excess of 
the greater term is more than a unit, os 
that of 3 to 5, or of 7 to 10. 
hosphate (si-pér-fos'fat),n A phos- 
phate containing the greatest amount of 
hosphoric acid that can combine with the 
faa Superphosphate of lime, formed by 
treating ground bones, bone-black, or phos- 


culture as a fertilize 


Superplant} (sii’ per-plant), mA n. 


growing on another p 


epi 
Re alee is a formed plant but agar ta 


Su i-pér-pléz), or. T ies 
Land perce pér-plér), v o please 


He is confident it chall nugerpleare 
Judicious spectators. A, Fousren. 


A Loge 


| Manerpiat (si’pér-plus). Same as Surplus. 


per-plus-fj), m= That 
bt ee excess; sur- 


Shiga f 
Srbiais mate a 


P akin olitic (s0-pér-pol'i-tik),@. More than 
pais Barge design.’ Jer, Taylor, 
tet (si-pér-pon'dér-at), of. 

a weigh over and enore. 


. au 

goer, trom’ prefix fuper, a to 
Pose.] To lay upon, er one kind ot 
Tock on another. 

Sapexposion aed pt ame i n. 1 The 
ac superposing; a placing above; a lying 
or being situated above or upon something. 
2. In geol, the order in which mineral masses 
are placed upon or above each other, as 
more recent strata upon those that are 
older, secondary rocks pon primary, ter- 
tiary upon secondary, &c.—3. In geom. the 
process by which one magnitude may be con- 
ceived to be placed upon another, so - 
exactly to cover it, or so that every part of 
each shall exactly coincide with every part 
of the other. Magnitudes which thus coin- 
cide must be equa 

Superpraise (si- pér-praz’), vi To praise 
to excess. ‘To vow, and swear, and #uper- 
proisée my parts." Sherk. 

Su on (si'pér-pré-pér"shon), n. 
Excess of pro shige be 

i"shon), ™. 


Su (sf pér-pér- 
More purgation Den issufficient. Wiseman, 


Sup ection (si pér-ré- rere gg t ". 

The reflection of an image reflected, Bacon. 

Super- st-pér-ré’gal), a More than 
regal. arvurton 

ward (sii'pér-ré-ward"), 1. t. To re- 

wurd to excess, ‘Su rrewarded by your 

ee pe oe &s benefits which you hea upon 


fae IT (i 'r-roi‘al),a. Larger than 
royal, the name of a large speciesof printing 


paper. 
Papersatlency (sii-pér-sa'li-en-si), mn. [See 
below.) The a of Teaping on anything. 


Sir T. Browne. 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SUPERSALIENT 


Supersalient (si-pér-si'li-ent), a [Prefix 
super, and L. saliens, leaping, ppr. o vue 
- to leap.) Leaping upon, (Rare.] 

lt (si'pér-sglt), m An obsolete 
‘chemical term forasalt with agreater num- 
nates pot ac eiealants of acid than base: opposed 


Supersaturate (si-pér-sat'd-rat), ot. To 
urate to exceas; to add to beyond satu- 
ration. 


& \ tion. (sii‘pér-sat-i-ra"shon), n. 
The operation of saturating to excess, or of 





beyond saturation; the state of be- | 


ing thus supersaturated. 
ca. (s0-pér-skap’i-lér), a Situ- 
ated above the meseals or shoulder-blade ; 
as, the euperscapular muscles, 
ois, te rupers \-pér-skrib’), v.t. pret. d& pp. 
pe wpb ca superscribing, (L. euper- 
scribo—super, over or above, and seribo, to 
write] 1. To write or engrave on the ey 
outside, or surface; to inacribe; to put an 
iption on, ‘An ancient monument, 
superseribed.' Addison. —2. To write the 
name or address of one on the outside or 
cover of; . harps crake ta Th - 
Superscrip ai pér-s t), ™. © od- 
dresa of a letter; supe recrip on. Shak. 
mapemterty cription (si-pér-skrip’shon),n. 1. The 
of superscribing. —2 That which is writ- 
ten or engraved on the outside or above 
something else; especially, an address on a 


letter. 
The super, jen of his accusation oe 
over, THE KING OF THE JEWS. Mark xv, 
Supersecular (si-pér-sek'i-lér), a. Being 
above the world or secular thinga ‘Cele- 
brate this feast... not in a worldly but 
supersecular manner,” Bp. Halt. 
Supersede (su-pér-séd'), vf. pret. & pp. 
bedeo, 10 a ppr. yeh sect [L. super- 
to sit over, to be superior to, to re- 
to omit — super, a | gedeo, to ait.] 
1, Te make void, inefficacious, or useless by 
or power, or by coming in the place 
of; to set aside; to render unnecessary; to 
suspend. 
In this wine acceptation of chance, nothing is 
seeucerd } can sugerpedé the known laws of natu- 


Beniticy, 
2. To come or be ee in the room of; 
to lace; to replace; as, an officer is u- 
perse al by the appointment of another 


penton. —SyN, Tosuspend, setaside, replace, — 


isplace, overrule, succeed. 
Supersedeas ( s-pér-sé/dé-ns ), mn (L, 2d 
ra. sing. prea. subj. of eupersedeo. Bee 
UPERSEDE.) In law, a writ having in gen- 
eral the effect of o command to stay, on 
cause shown, some ordinary proceed- 
mee ert ought otherwise to have pro- 


gupsraeders (si'pér-se-dé"re), mn. In Seots 
low, (a) a private agreement amongst credi- 
tors, under a trust-deed and accession, that 
they will supersede or sist diligence for a cer- 
tain period. (b) A judicial act by which the 
court, where it sees cause, grants a debtor 
protection against diligence, without con- 
sent of the creditors. 
Supersedure (si-pér-s4'dir),n. The act of 
pe sae . es ; a8, the guper- 
ure 


of trial by jury. 
tet (s0-pér-sem'i-nat), vt. To 
scatter seed over or above; to disseminate. 


That cannot be done with joy, when it shall be 
indifferent to any man to siperreminate what he 
pleases. yer. Tayler. 


Supersensible (sii-pér-sen'si-bl), 2. Beyond 
the reach of the senses: above the natural 
—— of mule thet whi 


that which is supersensual ‘The felt re 
Supersansitivencas (el:pér-sen'a-tiv 
veness (sl-pér-sen “tiv-nes), 
nm Morbid sensibility; excessive sensitive- 
besa, 


upersensual (si- 
or beyond the r of the senses. 
Mpersensuous (20-pér-sen’si-us),@. 1. So- 
persensible; supersensual —2, Extremely 
aperservi cobs pre bl), 
cea 5 r a- a. 
Over serviceable or officious; tie more 
than is required or desired, * 1 He . éuper- 
serviceable, finical rogue." Shak. 
anret (si-pér-se’shon), n. The act 
° superseding or setting aside; superse- 
ure. 


Supersdias (sil-per-sf'lér), a. pee ta 
tas J The swpersolar blaze." Emeraon. 


—— — 


Fate, far, tat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; 


‘supersensual. — The | 
that which is above the senses; | 


‘r-sen’si-al), a. Above | 


pine, pin; 
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| Superstition (sii-pér-sti’shon), mn. [L. ew 


stifio, superstitionia, originally a L, muper 
still at, a standing in fear or amazement, 
hence excessive religious fear, superstition, 
from supersto, to stand over —#vper, over, 
and ste, to stand.) 1. A belief or system of 
beliefs by which religious veneration is at- 
tached to what is altogether unworthy of it; 
belief in and reverence of things which are 
no pope objects of worship; a faith or ar- 


ticle of faith based on ignorance of or on 
unworthy ideas regarding the Deity, See 
extracts. 


{Teachers who shall) the truth 
With rupgerstifiens and traditions taint. Ailton, 
Superstition (is) any misdirection of religious feel- 
img j eanifested either in showing religious venera- 
7 or § Spard to objects which deserve none; 


peal the worship of false pods: or, 
ig the properly sy ape such ac . or such a kind 
wha ia veneration to any object, as that object, 


ipod of some reverence, does not deserve; 
“ ‘ie fee ip of the true God through the tedium 
of improper rites and ceremonies. Fas tery. 
Asa rule rugerstition is to be regarded asa parody 
of faith, the latter being a belief founded on pediinie 
authority or other sufficient evidence, while rupersty- 
fen ig a belief on insufficient evidence or on no evi- 
dence at all. F. HW, Biman, 
2. A practice or observance founded on snch 
a belief; a rite-or epete proceeding from 
excess of scruples in religion; excess or ex- 
travagance in religion; the doin 
things hot forbldden..-S. Gredullty regard 
ngs not for en, — ulity 
ing the supernatural, or ling matters 
beyond human powers; belief in the direct 
agency of superior powers in certain events, 
as a belief in witchcraft, magic, and appa- 
ritions, or that the divine will is declared 
by omens or au ; that the fortune of in- 
viduals can be affected by things indiffer- 
ent, by things deemed lucky or unlucky; or 
that diseases can be cured by words, charms, 
5 incantations. 
how ro gucen must overboard: the sen works 
hich, t wind is loud, and will not hie til) the ship 
be Seared of the ded, 
‘s your superstition. Shak, 
4. Excessive nicety; scrupulous exactness. 
Superstitionistt (si-pér-sti'shon- at), n. 
One addicted to superstition. Dr. H. M 


. More. 
Superstitious (si-pér-sti’shus), a 1. Be- 
lieving superstitions; holding superstitions; 


addicted to superstition; over-scrupulous 
and rigid in religious observances; full of 
idle fancies and scruples in regard to reli- 

“1H a8, #uperetitious people. —2 Pertain- 

to, partaking of, or proceeding from su- 
perstition ; as, superstitious rites; eupersti- 
tious observances. 

The noblest of you will take (he staff and sandal 
in superstitions penance, and walk afoot to visit the 
graves of dead men. Sir WN, Somtt, 
3. Over-exact; scrupulous beyond need; 
idolatronaly devoted, 

Have I with all my full affections 
Still met the king? loved him next heaven? obeyed 


him ¥ 
Been oot of fondness superstitions to him? SAwe, 


—Superstitious wee, in law, the use of land, 
&c., for the propagation of the rites of a re- 
ligion not tolerated by the law. 


Superstitions, Credufous, Bigeted, The superset 
ffows are too ceremonious or scrupulous in matters 
of religious worship; the crea@néows are too eas dod 
rf the dy "are blindly obstinate in 

The opposite extreme of saferstifien |e ir 
eeiiet of credily, sce aticisen. Crea@u/ity is the 
Frecest Inconsistent, ancl fa the most mien 
of the religious affections. dAnges, 


| Superstitiously (sf-pér-sti'shus-li), ade. 


In a superstitious manner: (0) with exoes- 
sive regard to uncommanded rites or unes- 
sential opinions and forms in religion. 

You are like one that lenient 

Doth swear to the gods, 
(>) With too much care; with reas ex- 
actness or acruple. 
euperstitiously pursued." Watts, 
extreme credulity in regard to the agency 
of superior beings in extraordinary eventa 

Superstitiousness (s0-pér-sti’shus-nes), 7m. 
The state or quality of being superstitions ; 


superstition. 
Superstrain ( sii-pér-stran’), v.t, 
superstratum (-per-sirW'tam) Act 
um (s0-pér-stra'tum), 7. stra- 
tum or layer above another, or resting on 
something else. Byron. 
5 ct (ai- pér-strukt’) v.t. [L. super- 
struo, euperstructum—euper,over,and struo, 
to build.] To build upon; to erect. (Rare. J 


This ts the only proper basic on which to sw 
dfract first innocence and then virtue, Dr. i, aay 


etion (si-pér-struk’shon), n.1.The 


To over- 


Superstru 
act of erecting or building upon.—2 That 


note, not, move; tube, tub, byl; 


that | 


of things | 


‘Too aecrupulously and | 
(c) With | 


SUPERVISOR 


np, 2 


which is erected on something else; a euper- 
structure. 


My own profession hath taught me not to erect 
new rufersiractions on an old ruin. 


Superstructive (si-pér- strait) a.” Bail a. *aailt 
or erected on something else 
Superstructure (st-pér-struk’tar),n, an; any 
structure or edifice built on something else 
‘icularly, the building raised on a foun- 
tion, This word is used to distinguish 
what is erected on a wall or foundation 
from the foundation itself. —2 Anything 
~—— on “rh eager Lag a oe: as, in edu- 
cation we Ww ng languages as 
the foundation, and proceed to erect on that 
foundation the su ratructure of acience.— 
3. In railway engin. the sleepers, raila, anil 
fastenings of a railway, in contradistinction 
Pie a road-bedd. ( i’ per at ee 
Supersubstantial (si 'pér-sub-stan’shal }, 
a. More than substantial: beyond the do- 
main of matter; being more than substance. 
Paha supersubstantial break" Jer. 
ay 
Supersubtle (si-pér-sut'l), a. Over-subtle; 
cunning, crafty in an excessive degree. ‘An 
E barian and a mugersubtle Veue- 
tian.” Shak. 


Pupertemporsl (s0-pér-tem’pé-ral), a. anil 
Transcending time, or independent of 
Stuse: what is independent of time. 
Fl ba] » explaining Plato’ 
a Tietinus and mane bareeat three siperiempereds 
or eternals, good, mind of intellect, and the saul of 
Comwerrta, 


the universe. 
Superterrene (si'pér-te-rén”), @. Being 
anor gree or above the earth; superter- 


Superterrestrial (siipér-te-res”tri-al ), 
Being above the eurth, or above wha ‘he: 
longs to the earth, 

s mic (si-pér-ton'ik), mn. In smwsie, 
the note next above the key-note; the second 
note of the diatonic scale: thus, D is the 
supertonie of the scale of C; A the muper- 

EEE ae 

ail pér-t6-tus over 
In ane, cosiuine, samme a8 Arcane Strutt 
Supertragical | (st-pér-traj'ik-al),a@. Tragical 


to excess. 
uberation (sii'pér-ti-bér-a"shon), n, 

The production of young tubers, as — 
from the old ones while still grow 

Buper-tunic (si'pér-ta-nik ), nm, an upper 
tunic or gown. 
upervacaneous! (sii'pér-va-kA"né-us), a. 
[L. Os ae over, abora, and 
taco, to make void. uperfluous; unneces- 
sary; needless; re no purpose. 

T held nan hot Anegenet supermpraniens is feat 
echer of thei. Hou. 

Supervacaneously? (si per-vacki'né well, 

In & superfluous manner; needlessly. 
Supervacaneousness| (sil’ eb ve-kE*ab- us. 
nes), nupet yacenenasnen| ye ora 

Supervene (sii-pér-vén'), v.i. pret. me 
vened; ppr. supervening. [L. eu 
super, above, over, and venis, to come. | 
L To come upon a8 something ‘extraneous ; 
to be added or joined. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never raferpene to 
matter, unless impressed y divine power, Srnnicy. 
2 To take place; to happen. 

A tyranny immediately superovned, Awribe. 

Supervenient (s(i-pér-vé'ni-ent),@. 1. Com- 
ing upon as something additional or extrane- 
ous; superadvenient; added; additional 

That branch of belief wa 
Christian practice, “a pecan e 
. Arising or coming afterwards. Black- 
stone. 

Supervention (si-pér-ven’shon), n The 
act of aupervening. 

Bup (ai r-viz'al), n. The act of 
supervising, overseeing; inspection; super- 
intendence. 

Supervise (s0-pér-viz), vt. pret. & pp. #uper- 
vised; ppr, #vpercising. att over, 
above, and tieo, to look at ee vely, from 
video, murwmn, to Bsee.] 1. To oversee for di- 
rection ; to superintend ; to inspect; ns, to 
su: the making of a railwa 24 To 
look oni £0 as to peruse; to read; to read 
over, 

Vou find not the apostrophes, and so miss the ac- 
cent: let we referaiie the canzone. Sho. 
Superviset (si’pér-vir), n. Inspection. —On 

the supervise, at sight. Shak. 

Supervision (si-pér-vi'zhon), n. The act af 
supervising; Anche at sep get direction; as, 
to have the supervision of a coal-mine. 

Bu (el-pér-viz'ér), mn. 1. One who 
supervises ; an overseer; an inspector ; a 


gy, 80. fey. 





oil, pound; _—_ii, Se. abune; 


SUPERVISORY 
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SUPPLIANT 





superintendent; as, the superior of a 
cenal-mine; a supervisor of the custums or of 
the eicise.—2t A spectator; a looker-on. 
Shak.—1.} One who reads over, as for correc- 
tion. ‘The author and supervisors of this 
pamphlet.” Dryden. 

Supervisory (si!-peér-vi'zo-ri),a. Pertaining 
to or having supervision, 

Supervive (si-pér-viv'), ot ([L. super, over, 
above, and g¢ieo, to live.] To live beyond: 
to outlive; to survive; as, the soul will 
supercive all the revolutions of nature. 


[ ] 

Supervolute (si pér-vd-10t"), a. [L. anper, 
upon, and polufws, rolled.) In bof, having 
one edge rolled inwards, and enveloped by 
the opposite edge, also rolled inwarda, as 
the leaves of an apricot-tree. 

Supervolutive (si-pér-vol'i-tiv), a. In dot. 
applied to an mstivation or vernation in 
which the leaves are supervolute. 

Supination (si-pi-né’shon), n. (L. evpinatio, 
eupinationia, frou. supine, to bend back- 
ward. See SUPINE) 1. The act of lying or 
state of being laid with the face upward,— 
2 The movement in which the forearm and 
hand are carried outwarils, 60 that the an- 
terior surfave of the latter becomes superior; 
or the position of the hand extended out- 
wards with the palm upwards. 

Supinator (si-pin'it-ér), n. (See Scrrva- 
Thos.] In anat., a name given to those 
muscles which torn the hand upwards, as 
the supinator jongus and the aupinator bre- 


rig. 
Supine (sii-pin'), a. (L supinus, bent back- 

wands, lying on the back, sloping, negligent, 

connected with sub, and Gr. Aypo, under. | 
1 Lying on the back or with the face u 


ward: opposed to prone.—2. Leaning back- 


ward; inclined; sloping: said of ] ties, 
If the vine 
On rising ground be plac d, of hills ruphver, 
Esteod thy lease battalions. Dhepdene 


%. Negligent; listless; heedless; indolent; 
thoughtless; inattentive; careless. 

He became pusillanimous aod saytine, and I 
exposed to any tenIPeation. i ie pepe taary . 

Supine (si'pin),n [L svpinwm (rerbum), 
from wnyines, lying on the back, bent or 
thrown backwards Why the part of the 
ver has this name is not obvious.) <A part 
of the Latin verb, reall 
similar to our verbala in -i 
cases. One of these, usually called 
supine, enda in wm, and ia the accusative 
case. It always follows a verb of motion; 
as, abit deambulatum, he has gone to walk, 
or be has sone a-wWalking. The other, called 
the second supine, ends in uw of the ablative 
case, and ia governed by substantives or ad- 
ectives; as, facile dictw, easy to be told, 
jterally, easy in the telling. 

Sup! (sf-pin'li), ade. In a supine man- 
ner: (a) with the face upwarl. (4) Care- 
lesaly; Indolently: listlessly; drowsily; in a 
heedless, thoughtless state. 

Beneath a verdant laurel'y ample shade, . . . 
Horace, immortal bard! ripine/y laid, Prive, 

Supineness (si-pin'nes), » The state of 
being eapion: (a)a lying with the face up- 
ward, (>) Indolence; lis 


, with two 


life are owing to our own supinencaa, 
Supinity) (s0-pin'i-ti, n. Supineness, ‘A 
supinity or peglect of enquiry.’ Sir T. 
Urewne. 
Suppage?t (enp‘as), 1. 
may be supped; pottage, Hooker. 
Suppalpation (sup-pal-pa'shon), n, 
L. evppalpor, to caress a litthe—ewb, nnoder, 
indicating a little, and palpo, to caress | 
ene act of enticing by soft words. Dp. 


Supparasitationt (sup-par’a-si-ta"shon), n. 
(L. eupparnettor—anb, anil parasitus, a pa- 
rasite.) The act of flattering merely to cain 
favour. Tall, 

Supparaai 
albove.] To fatter, to cajole. 

Suppawn (4-pyn’), See SErawn. 

8u eup-pé-la'né-us), a. [L. 
suppedaneun, a footatool—enb, under, and 
pes, | ee the foot.) Being under the feet. 
oir T. Browne 


Sup tate! (sup-ped'i-tit), ot [L. mup- 

io, suppeditafum—m, under, and pes, 

pedi, the foot.) To supply; to furnish. Bp, 
FPearaon, 

Suppeditationt (aup-ped’i-ta"shon), n. [L. 
auppedifatio, sippeditationiz. See above.] 
Supply; ald aflorded. Bacon. 

Supper (sup'ér), n. [O.E wsoper, O.Fr. go- 


a Verbal noun, | 
the first | 


tlessness; drowal- | 
ness; heedlessness; as, many of the evila of | 


[From aup.] What | 
{From | 


et (sup-par‘a-sit), vé [See 
Clarke. 





per, super, Mod. Fr. souper. See Scur.] The 
evening meal; the last repast of the day. 
I have drunk too much sack at nvgger, SAae, 
Your rapper ia like a Hidalgo's disner: very little 
meat and a great deal of table-cloth, cfeiien, 
—Lord's supper, See under LORD. 
Supper (eup’ér), v.i. To take supper; to 
Sup 
Supperless (sup’ér-les),a. Wanting supper; 
pee, without supper; as, to go supperiess 
Swearing and supgeriers the hero gate. Poe. 
Supper-time (sup'ér-tim), = The time 
when supper is taken; evening. 

It 6 now high seperti, and the night mows to 
W&Lete. if 
Supplant (sup-plant’), of. [Fr. euppla 
frum L. «upplantare, to trip up ones heels, 
to throw teu the ground, to overthrow—eub 
under, and planta, the sole of the 
Lt To me up, as the heela. ‘ Supplanted 
down he fell." Milton.—2.) To overthrow; 
to cause the downfall of Massi —— 
31 To remove; to displace: to avive ie 
force away. ‘Lest... the people. . . sup- 

plant you for ingratitude." Shak, 
I will sup fJaat some of your teeth. Shak, 
We must rugaloné those rough rug-headed ery 
4. To remove or displace hy stratagem; or 
to displace and take the place of; as, a rival 
ahpein ate another in the affections of his 
mistress, or in the favour of his prince. 
5. To displace; to uproot. ‘Supplant the 
received ideas of God.’ Landor.—S8ysN. To 
remove, displace, anpersede, undermine. 
Supplantation (sup-plan-ta’shon), un. The 
act of supplanting. Polerid lige. 
Supplanter Sieep Santee > nm, 
supplants or displaces, Sowth, 
Supple (sup), a. [Fr souple, from L. evp- 
=, suppliant, bendi the knee — sub, 
under, and plico, to fol Bee PLY, vt] 
L Pliant; flexible; easily bent; as, supple 
afi a ah are Ce r 
joints." . "The supple knee." Muton. 
2 Vielding; compliant; not obstinate. 
if ishment . . . makes not the will rapper, tt 
pardons the offender. ihe. 
a. Capable of mouldin 
purpose; bending to 
flattering; fawning. 


One who 


one’s self to suit a 
e humour of others; 
‘Having been ru 


and courteous to the people.’ Shak, — 
SYN. Pliant, flexible, yielding, limber, lithe, 
flexile, compliant, bending, flattering, fawn- 
ing, servile. 


Supple (sup'l), v.t. pret. & pp. suppled; ppr. 
nippling 1. To make soft and pleats to 
render flexible; as, to siwpple leather. 

To supple a carcass, drench it in water. Ardvthnet. 
2. To train, as a horse for military purposes. 
3. To make compliant, submissive, humble, 
or F fence 3 ‘A mother persisting till she 
had bent her daughter's lod, and suppled 


her will’ Locke, ; 
Supple (sup'l), vi. To become soft and 
pliant. ‘The stones. .. euppled into soft- 
5upple-chappedt pul oent), a. Having 
a supple jaw; having an oily tongue. ‘A 
supple-chap Maraton. 
e-] (sup'l-jak), n, A popular name 
iven to various strong twining and climb- 
fou shrubs. The supple-jack imported into 
Europe from the West Indies for walking- 
sticks is the barked branches of one or more 
ectss of Panilinia, nat. order Sapindacem. 
he name is also given to a rhamnaceous 
twiner (Berchemia volubilis), found in the 
Southern States of America. 
He was in form and apirit fike a rv jaek, ww 
yielding but tough; though he bent be never broke, 


flatterer.' 


i Jrewiing. 
Supplely (snp'l-li), ade. Softly; pliantly ; : 
mM 


Naoriosient Coon skasetth: wD aah 
upplement (sup'lé-ment), m (L. supple- 
eathin, from #te 0, ett up, to make 
full—eub. and 
1. An addition to wny Fata, 
defects are supplied, and it 


by which its 


used of an addition to a book or paper.— 
2.¢ Store; supply. 
We had not spent 

Our roddie wine a ship-board: mpAfement 

Of large sort cach man to his e Ta eine 
3. In trigen, the quantity by which an are 
or an angle falls short of 180 degrees or a 
semicircle; or it is what must be added to 
an arc or angle in order to make a semi- 
circle or two right angles. Hence, two 
angles which are together equal to two 
right angles, 


nier, 


foot. | 


‘o, to fill. See SUPPLY.) | 


is made more | 
full and complete. The word is particularly | 





or two arcs which are together | 


ual to a semicircle, are the supplements 
of each other. Thos,in the figure, the angle 
ECE is the supplement of the angle BOA, 
and BOA is the supple- 
ment of ECE; also, tha 
arc EB is the supple- 
ment of the are BA 
aml BA ia the supple- 
ment of ER Hence, 
when an angle ia ex- 
pressed in degrees, min- 
utes, and seconda, ita 
supplement is found 
hy subtracting the degrees, minutes, and 
seconds from 150°.—Letters of supplement, 
in Seots law, letters obtained on a warrant 
from the Court of Session, where a party is 
to be sued before an inferior court, anil 
does not reside within its jurisdiction. In 
virtue of these letters the party may be 
cited to appear before the inferionjudge.— 
Oath in suganements in Seots law, an oath 
allowed to given by a party in his own 
favour, in order to turn the semmiplena pro- 
batio, which consists in the testimony of 
but one witness, into the plena probatia, 
afforded by the testimony of two witnesses. 
Supplement (sup'lé-ment), v.f. To fill up 
or supply by additions; to add something to, 
as a writing, dc. 
Causes of one kind must be cupglemcnted bey bring- 
ing to bear opon them a beri apt aoutber kind. 


Supplemental, 8 ry (aap is. 

ot en a emen r (eopl 

dyna near Fr Of na 
of asupplement; serving to supplement; ad- 
ditional; added to ean Fo peae ia wanted; 
A menial law or bill —Supplemen 
air. Same as Mesidual Air. See uwoder Rest- 
DUAL. Supplemental arca,in trigon.arce of a 
cirele or other curve which have a common 
extremity, and together subtend an angle of 
180° or two right angles at the centre. ua 
in the figure under SUPPLEMENT, 4 8 and 
BE are supplemental arce. Also the chords 
of such arcs are termed supplemental 
chorda.—Supplemental triangle, a spherical 
triangle, formed by joining the poles of 
three great circles.— Supplemental versed 
vind, in trigon the subversed sine or the differ- 
ant between the versed sine and the dia- 
meter. 

Supplementation (sup'lé-men-ta"shon), m. 
The act of seppAnenHAS, Alling up, or add- 
ing to. Kingsley. 

Suppleness (sup'l-nes), n. 1. The quality of 
being supple or easily bent; pliancy; pliable- 
ness; flexibility; as, the suppleness of the 
joints. — 2. Readiness of compliance; the 
quality of easily yielding; facility; as, the 
wu ness of the will.—Sy¥N. Pliancy, pli- 
ableneas, flexibility, limbernesa, lithenesa, 
facility, compliance. : 

Suppletive (sup'lé-tiv),a. Supplying; eup- 


pletory 
(sup'lé-to-ri), a. pron 1, 


Sup 
Neo, muppletum, to supply.) Supplying 
plas, sup supplementa See tore oath, 
Bame as Oath in Supplement. See under 
Gaoniatary ( p'lé-to-ri That which 
slp, i}, Ti. i WW 
to supply what is wan er. Taylor. 
Su al (sup-pli‘al), m The act of supply- 
ing or the thing supplied. ‘The sw of 
our imaginary and therefore endless wauita.’ 
Warburton. 

Tt contains the cholcest sentiments of English wis- 
dom, poctry, and cloquence; it may be deemed a 
supple! of many books. c. Aichardsont, 

Suppliancet (sup-pli’ans), n. 1. The act of 
supplying; assistance,—2 That which fills 
up or occupies; that which gives satiefae- 
tion or gratification; pastime; diversion. 

A violet in the youth of primy nature 

Forwarl, nol permanent, sweet, oot insting, 

The perfume and repplionce of a minute. Shab, 


Rappitance (eup'li-ans), mn. The act of sup- 
pl cating; supplication; entreaty. ‘When 
jreece her kuee in suppliance bent." Hal- 


leck. 
Suppliant (sup'li-ant), a. (Fr. suppliant, 
be of ww ier. to entreat, from L. supplica, 
te supplicate (which see).) 1. Entreating; 
beseeching; supplicating; asking carnaelly 
and sulmissively. 
The rich grow snpf/iané, and the poor anne proud, 


7, Manifesting entreaty; expressive of hum- 
ble supplication. ‘To bow and sue for 
grace with euppliant knee." Milton. 
Suppliant (sup'li-ant), mn A humble peti- 
tioner; one who entreats submissively. 
is life, and hear thy supAfioaf ss praver. 
Spare this life, y supel ae : 








ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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t manner; as a suppliant. 
uppliantness (sup‘li-ant-nes), n. Quality 
of being suppliant. 

plicancy (sup'li-kan-si), n. The act of 
supplicating; supplication; suppliance. 

Supplicant (sup'li-kant), a. (L. supplicans. 
See SUPPLICATE.]) Entreating; asking sub- 
missively. Bp. Bull. 

Bupplicant (sup’li-kant), n. One who sup- 
plicates or humbly entreats; a petitioner 
who asks earnestly and submissively; a sup- 
pliant. Alterbury. 

Supplicantly (sup’'li-kant-li), adv. In a 
supplicant manner. 

Bupplicat GupilLKat),s [L.,hesupplicates. ] 

In English universities, a petition; particu- 
larly, a written application with a certificate 
that the requisite conditions have been com- 

Freie with. 

licate (sup’li-kat), v.¢. pret. & pp. sup- 

ted; ppr. supplicating. (L. supplico, 
supplicatum, from supplex, humbly beg- 

, suppliant—sub, under, and plico, to 
old. See PLY, v.t.] 1. To entreat for; to 
seek by earnest prayer; as, to supplicale 
blessings on Christian efforts to spread the 
gospel.—2 To address in prayer; as, to sup- 
pate the throne of grace. ‘Shall I brook 

be supplicated? Tennyson.—SyYN. To en- 
treat, beg, petition, beseech, implore, im- 

D igad solicit, crave. 
upplicate Gupil-kat), v.i. To petition with 
earnestness and submission; to implore; to 
beseech. 

A man cannot brook to sxfplicafe or beg. Bacon, 
Did they hear me, would they listen, did they pity me 
suppliicating 9 Tennyson. 

Supplicatingly (sup1i-kat-ing-li), adv. In 
o upblcsbng manner; by way of supplica- 

on. 

Supplication (sup-li-ka’shon), n. (L. sup- 
pleentio See SUPPLICATE.] 1. The act of 
supplicating; entreaty; humble and earnest 
prayer in worship. 

Now therefore bend thine ear 
To supplication; hear his sighs, though mute. 
8é6078, 


Buppliantly (sup’li-ant-li), adv. In a sup- 
aa : 


2 Petition; earnest request. 

Are your sugWlications to his lordship? Let m 
see them. Shak, 
8. In ancient Rome, a religious solemnity or 
thanksgiving to the gods decreed when a 
great victory had been gained, or in times 
of public danger or distress. —Supplications 


| 


j 
| 


| 








in the quill, written supplications. Shak. | 


ener explanations are also given.}—SYN. | 


treaty, prayer, petition, solicitation, crav- 


ing. 
Supplicator (sup’li-kat-ér), n One who 
supplicates; a supplicant. Bp. Hall. 
Supplicatory (sup'li-ka-to-ri), a. Contain- 
ing supplication; humble; submissive; pe- 
titionary. ‘A more exquisite model of sup- 
ary devotion.’ Bp. Hal. 
upplicavit (sup-li-ka’vit). (L.] In law, a 
it formerly issuing out of the King’s 
(Queen’s) Bench or Chancery for taking the 
surety of the peace against a man. 
Supplie,t v.¢. To supplicate. Chaucer. 
Supplier (sup plier), n. One who supplies. 
Supply (sup-pli’), v.¢. pret. & pp. supplied; 
r. supplying. (Fr. suppléer, to supply, to 
up, m L. supplere, to fill up — sud, 
under, and pleo, oe 1, yates ne ste - 
ment, complete, replete, accomplish, repten- 
ish, plenary, &c., the root being that of E. 
full.) 1. To furnish with what is wanted; 
to afford or furnish a sufficiency for; to 
make provision for; to provide: with with 
before that which is provided; as, to supply 
the daily wants of nature; to supply the 
poor with bread and clothing; to supply the 
navy with masta and spars; to supply the 
treasury with money; the city is well sup- 
plied with water. 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my fri 
Til bresk a cuscora, z a 
Clouds, dissolved, the thirsty ground sug, y. 


cn. 
2. To serve instead of; to take the lace of; 
to fill: especially applied to places that have 
become vacant; to fill up. ‘When these 
sovereign thrones are all supplied.’ Shak. 
‘The chairs of justice supplied with worthy 
men.’ Shak. 
In the world I fill up a place which may be better 
supplied when | have made it empty. Shak. 
Burning ships the banish'd sun supply. Wadler. 


The sun was set, and Vesper, to supply 
iis absent beams, had lighted up he sk 


den. 
8 To give; to grant; to afford; to bring or 
furnish in general. 
I wanted nothing fortune could rupply. Dryden. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; m6, met, hér; 


Dee UU OU TEE 


carry the rifle vertically at the le 
pine, pin; 


. as, the tes 


Nearer care .. . supplies 
Sighs to my breast, and sorrow to my eyes. Prior. 


4. Togratify the desire of; tocontent. Shak. 
6. To fill up as any deficiency occurs; to 
strengthen with additional troops; to rein- 
force. Spenser; Shak. —SxN. To furnish, 
provide, afford, administer, minister, con- 
gael Gina ne a 
upply (sup-pli’), n. 1. The act of supply- 
ing; a furnishing with what is svanted: re- 
lief of want; cure of deficiencies. 
That, now at this time your abundance may be a 


supply for their want, that their abundance also may 
be a supply for your want. a Cor. viii. 24. 


2. That which is supplied; sufficiency of 
things for use or want; a quantity of some- 
thing furnished or on hand; a stock; a store; 
as, a supply of food, fuel, clothes, or liquor; 
a supply of cotton.—3. Especially, the ee 
vision necessary to meet the wants of an 
army or other t body of people; neces- 
saries collected ; stores: used chiefly in the 
plural; as, the army lost ita supplies.—4. A 
grant of money promces by a national as- 
sembly to meet the expenses of government. 
The right of voting supplies in Britain is 
vested in the House of Commons, and the 
exercise of this right is practically a law for 
the annual meeting of Parliament for re- 
dress of grievances. But a grant from the 
Commons is not effectual in law without the 
ultimate assent of the sovereign and the 
House of Lords. Sir BE. May.—5.t Addi- 
tional troops; reinforcements; succours: 
used both in singular and in plural in this 
sense. Shak. — Commissioners of supply. 
See COMMISSIONER. 
Supplyantt (sup-pli‘ant), a. Auxiliary; 
suppletory; furn g a supply. 
Which Ih Tse bse pleas 1 
Cc aves e of, whereunto ur 
Must be fippiyant. us “Shad. 
Supplymentt (sup-pli’ment), n. A furnish- 
ing an additional assistance or a continu- 
ance of supply. 


I will never fail 
Beginning or supply neent. Skak. 


Support (sup-pd v.t. (Fr. supporter, to 
support, bear, endure, &c., from L. sup- 
porto, to carry, bring, convey — sub, under, 
and porto, to carry, whence export, import, 
report, &c.) 1. To bear; to sustain; to up- 
hold; to prop up; to keep from falling or 
sinking; as,a prop or pillar supports a struc- 
ture; an abutment su s an arch; the 
stem of a tree supports the branches. 

The palace built by Picus, vast and Proud. 
Supported by a hundred pillars stood. Dryden 
2.To endure without being overcome; to 
bear; to endure; to undergo; as, to support 

pain, distress, or misfortunes. 
1 a heavy interim shall supfort 

By his dear absence. 
This fierce demeanour and his insolence, 
The patience of a God could not support. 
Dryden. 

8. To uphold by aid, encouragement, or 
countenance; to keep from fainting, sink- 
ing, failing, or declining ; as, to support the 
courage or spirits. —4. To represent in acting 
on the stage; to act; as, to support the char- 
acter of King Lear; to support the part as- 
signed.—5. To be able to supply funds for 
or the means of continuing; as, to support 
the annual expenses of government. —6. To 
be able to carry on; to be able to continue; 
as, to support a war or a contest; to support 
an argument or debate. —7. To maintain with 
the necessary means of living; to provide 
for; to supply a livelihood to; as, to support 
a family; to support a son at college; to sup- 
port the ministers of the gospel.—8.To keep 
up by nutriment; to sustain; to keep from 
failing; as, to sw t life; to support the 
strength by nourishment.—¥. To keep up in 
reputation; to maintain; as, to support a 

good character. ‘In the most exact 
su the worships of their name.’ Shak. 
10. To silat Mabe make good: to substantiate; 
ony is not sufficient to support 
the charges; the evidence will not support 
the statements or allegations.—11. To assist; 
to further; to forward; to second; to aid; to 
nell as, to su a friend or a party.— 

12. To vindicate; to maintain; to defend 

successfully; as, to be able to support one’s 

own cause.—18. To accompany as an honor- 
ary assistant; to act as the aid or attendant 
of; as, the chairman of the meeting was 
supported by, &c.— 14. To second, as a pro- 
posal or motion at a public meeting; as, the 
amendment was strongly supported by other 
speakers.—7'o support arms ee ), to 

t shoulder, 


Skak, 


note, not, move; tube, tub, byll; 


supported by having the hammer rest on 
the left forearm, which is passed across the 
breast. Syn. To bear, bear up, uphold, sus- 
tain, prop, endure, undergo, maintain, veri- 
fy, substantiate, countenance, patronize, 
help, assist, back, second, succour, favour, 
nourish, cherish, shield, defend, protect. 


Support (sup-port’), n. 1. The act or opera- 


tion of suppo . upholding, sustaining, or 
keeping from ng; sustaining effect or 
power. 


Two massy pillars 
That to the roof yave main A igeob Miltovs. 
2 That which upholds, sustains, or keeps 
from falling; that upon which another thing 
is placed; a base; a basis; a prop, a pillar, 
a foundation of any kind.—S. t which 
maintains life; sustenance; the necessaries 
of life. 

Clinging infants ask supfortin vain. Shenstone. 
4. Maintenance; subsistence; livelihood. 

A thousand pound a year, annual s A 
Out of his piace he adds. cade Ter 

5. The act of forwarding, assisting, main- 
taining, vindicating, &c.; as, to speak in 
support of one’s opinion.—6. The mainten- 
ance, keeping up, or sustaining of any- 
thing without suffering it to fail, decline, 
or terminate; as, the support of health, 
spirits, strength, or courage; the su 

of reputation, credit, &c.—7. That w 
upholds or relieves; aid; help; succour: 
assistance.—8. In law, the right of a person 
to have his buildings or other landed pro- 
perty supported by his neighbour's house 
or land. — Points of support, in arch. see 
POINT.—SYN. Prop, stay, strut, maintenance, 
subsistence, assistance, favour, countenance, 
encouragement, aid, help, succour, susten- 
ance, food. 


Supportable (sup-port’a-bl), a. 1. Capable 


of being supported, upheld, or sustained. — 

2. Capable of being borne, endured, or tol- 
erated; bearable; endurable; as, the pain 
is supportable, or not su ble; patience 
renders evils supportable ; such insults are 
not supportable. 

A healthy, rich, jolly, coun tl n, . 
able, has ahen poplars ee. Thacker sag 
3. Capable of being supported, maintained, 
or defended; as, the cause or opinion is 
supportable. 

Supportableness (sup- port’a-bl-nes), n. 
e state of being supportable. 
Supportably (sup-pért’a-bli), adv. Inasup- 
ae ble peal = ) aren 
Bppor tance sup- fans), n. 1.t a 
ch keeps from Fahing or sinking; a prop: 
asupport. ‘Some supportance to the bending 
twigs.’ Shak.—2.+ That which keeps up and 
preserves from failing; an upholding. ‘The 
supportance of his vow.’ Shak.—3. In Scots 
law, assistance rendered to enable a person, 
who is otherwise incapable, to go to kirk or 
market, so as to render valid a conveyance 
of heritage made wee sixty days before 
ea 


yong St portationt (sup- 
A r-ta’shon), 2. Main- 
=, tenance; support. ‘The 


firm promises and sup- 
portations of a faithful 
got Bp. Hee 
upported (sup- pdért’- 
ed), p. anda. In Re a 
A, Achief, B,A bar ‘erm applied to an ordi- 
supporting it. nary that has another 
under it by way of sup- 
port: as, a chief su 


pported. 
Supporter (sup-port’ér), n. 1. One who sup- 


rtsor maintains; as,(a)one who gives aid or 
elpsto carry on; a defender; an advocate; a 
vindicator; as, the supporters of the war; the 
su ere of religion, morality, justice, &c. 


‘Worthy su ers of such a reigning im- 
piety.’ South. (6) An adherent; one who 
es part; as, the supporter of a party ér 


faction. (c) One who accompanies another 
on some public occasion as an aid or attend- 
ant; one who seconds or strengthens by aid 
orcountenance. (d) A sustainer;acomforter. 
The saints have a companion and safyorter in all 
their miseries. South, 
2. That which supports or upholds; that 
upon which anything is placed; a support, 
a prop, a pillar, &c. ‘A building set upon 
supporters.’ Mortimer.—Specifically, (a) in 
ship-building, a knee placed under the 
cat-head. Also, same as Bibb. (6) In her. 
a figure on each side of a shield of arms, 
appearing to support the shield. They 
consist usually of animals real or fabulous, 
as the lion and the unicorn in the arms of 
§, Sc. fey. 


oil, pound, u, Sc. abune; 
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Dritain; alan, of men in armour, and some- 
times of naked 
porters ig not well ascertained, but the 
most probable opinion seems to be that 
they are a comparatively modern inven- 
tiun or ornamental addition by painters anid 
limners. Supporters are used by all ert of 
the realm, knights of the Garter, knights 
grand crosses of the Bath, by many Nova 
Scotia baronets, and the chiefs of Scottish 
clans They have been granted also to muni- 
cipalities, and to the principal mercantile 
companies of the city of Landon, (c) In surg, 
a brow, elastic, or cushioned band or truss 
for the support of any part or organ, as the 
alwl omen. 
Supportin! ' (sup-poért’'fy)), a, Abounding 
support. 
Lyon the Eolian gods” roaport yal 
Wah chearful shits Shes hades Artin the ore 
Afir. Uy 

Supportless (sup-pdrt'les), a. Having noe 
BUp port, 
Supportmentt (aup-port’ment),n. Support, 


supposabls (sup-pdz'a-bl), a. fo cerry of 
being supposed or imagined to exist; 
that ia not suppose ble, 


Supposal (sup-pdz'al), nm. The on belle of 
something to exigt ; suppo poaltion; be 
opinion. * Holding aw supposal of our 
worth.” Shak 


Interest with a Jew never proceeds but upon ru. | 


fora? at least of a firm and sufficient bottom. Som, 


Suppose (sup-péz'), of. pret. & pp. eup- 
posed; ppr. suppoing, [Fr. mipposer— 
prefix sup for wwb, under, and jpuwer, to 
place, (See PosE.) In last neaning from L, 
ore pono, fuppontum, See SUPPOSITIOUS. | 
o lay duns 4 without proof, or state as a 
proposition or fact that may exiat or be 
true, though not known or believed to be 
true or to exist; or to imagine or admit to 
exist for the sake of argument or illustra- 
tion; to assume to be true; to assume hypo- 
thetically; to advance by way of argument 
or illustration; as, let us eup, the earth 


to be the centre of the system, what would | 


be the consequence? 


When we have as great assurance that a thing is, 
at we could bly, rapporwig it were, we ought 
fat to doubt of its existence. F tilotsomn, 


2. To imagine; to be of opinion; to presume; | 
to think to be the case; to surmise. 


2 Sam 
I syppere your nephew fights 
In next day's tourney. 3 a Tenmyronm. 


3. To imagine; to form in the mind; to figure | 


to one’s self. 
Mare rancorous spite, more furlous raging broils, 
Than yet can be imapgloed oF ra phores Sa. 
4. To require to exist or be trne; to imply; 
tu involve by inference: as, the existence of 
things supposes the existence of a cause of 
the things. 


This sap pore’ something without yt a crc 


Pfaide. 


One falsehood tugfores another, and renders all 


Fou Say suaspectent. Laoriaty Lennon, 


6+ To > pit, as one thing by frond in the | 


lace of another.—Sv¥s. To Imagine, think, 
wlieve, conclinle, judge, consider, view, re- 
curd, conjecture, surmise, guess, preaume, 
imply, involve. 
Suppose (eup-pdz’), v.i. To make or form 
a supposition; to think: to imagine. 
For these are not drunken, as ye rai ‘ernye 
che UL 0h. 
Suppose! (sup-poz’), n. Supposition; posl- 
tion without proof; presumption, opinion, 
*We come short of our suppose.” Sh 
Senposes (sup-pdrd’), p, and @. Laid down 
wr in ed as truc; ceahptaed 4 heliewed ; 
received as true. —Supposed bass, in music, 
any bass pote in an inverted chord, as con- 
tradistinguished from the real bass, root, or 
erator, aa the bass notes Eor G in the 
nverted common chord of C, 


Sueponero P-pie'ér), a, One who eappeuee. 


Supposition ( sup-po-ziali’ at gt We The | 
a 


act of supposing: the act of ng aie it 


i 
hypothesis, reasoning by spate as, to | 
supposition. —2 That which is | 


argue b 
supp or nasumed hypothetically; an 
assumption; hypothesis, 

This i only an infalli)ilitv upon rw ont that 
if a thing be true it is impossible to be fa 

7 riloteow: 

3 A surmise; a conjecture; a guess; an 
opinion; as, I thought it was he, but that 
WAS A nere av ppoeition.— 4 An imagination; 
a conceit ‘Shak. 


men. The origin of sup- | 





Suppositional ( sup - po nish ’ on-al), a. 
Founded or based on phen Ma hypo- 
thetical; supposed. ‘Knowledge of future 
thi . , hot absolute but only suppos- 

5 sititions ‘i-tish ” ws), 
up OUB ( sup - poe” us}, @. 
Py ndghtcerenr tr false, fraudulently sub- 
stituted, from suppone, svpporitum, to 
place under, to substitute fraudulently — 
eub, under, and pono, to place. In mean- 
ing 2? the word has been influenced by #up- 

-] 1. Pat by trick in the place or char- 
acter belonging to another; not genuine; 
counterfeit; ns, a eupposititious child; aeup- 
powtitions writing. 

There is a Latin treatise among the rvpgorttitionr 
pieces ascribed to Athanasius = Ay. /) aferdanal 


2.4 Founded on supposition; hypothetical; 
supposed. 

Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the 
benefit of the earth and its productions than their 
Hestruction, a3 all these sagAerififwems ones mani- 
festly would ita. il peateard, 


Soypositits (anp-poz'i-tish'us-1i), adn, 
supposititious manner: spuriou 
.. H suerotically by supposition. Sir 
& 
Suppo aititiouanees (sup. -poz’i-tishus-nes), 
Prhe state of being supposititious, 
eitive (sup-poz'i-tiv), a. Supposed; 
Bi uding or implying supposition. 
supponitive intimation and an express pre- 
diction.’ Bp. cate 
Suppositive ay ee tiv), 2. A word 
denoting or mply li supposition, as 4, 
granted, provided, and suc 

The sufseritees denote connexion, but assert not 
actual emistence, aPris. 

Suppositively (sup-por'i-tiv-li),ade. With, 
by, or upon supposition. 
The unreformed sinner niay have some hope rug- 
foutieely if he do change and repent; the honest 
penitent may hope positively. Hammond. 
5 sitory (sup-poz'i-to-ri), n. In med, 
(a) a body introduced into the rectum, there 
to vetnath and dissolve gradually in order 
to procure stools when clysters cannot be 
administered. (b) A plug to hold back 
Pc abide pre be) Tietaptciait 
upposure | (sup-por ur), mh Supposition; 
 Supprens { weed il ” ; 
uppress (sup- we gest supprimeo, 
sUppressuin— vot A Siem pres- 
sun, to press, 1 L To overpower and crush; 
to subdue; tu put down; to quell; to de- 
stroy; as, to suppress a revolt, mutiny, or 
riot; to suppress opposition. 

Every rebellion, when it is ruppresren’, makes the 
subject weaker and the government stronger, 

Sie J. Ourwirs. 
2. To keep in; to restrain from utterance or 
vent; aa, to euppress sighs. 

Well didst thou, Richard, to nofgress ars 


3. To retain without disclosure; to conceal; 
not totell orreveal; as, to suppreas evidence, 
She suppresses the name, and this keeps him in a 
pleasing suspense, AP, ffroaie. 
4. To retain without communication or mak- 
pebtae te ex ippress a letter; to wu 
Amanuscript. o hinder from cire tion; 
to stop; to Piities na, to suppreax a report.— 
3 To uP ly remedial menns; to restrain; as 
“ea diarrhea, a hemorrhage, Joa | 
thet like.—SvN. To repress, crush, aubdue, 
quell, put down, overthrow, overpower, over- 
whelu, restrain, retain, conceal, stifle, stop, 
smother. 
Suppresger (sup-pres’ér), n. One that sup- 
pressea; & suppressor. 
Suppressible (sup-pres'l- bl, a, Capable of 
lbemng suppressed or concen ed. 
Suppreasion (sup-pre’shon),m [L. apne. 
sf, suppremionia. See SUPPRESS, ] The 
act of suppressing, crushing, or dastiey! 
or the state of be ng suppressed, destroyed, 
quelled, and the like; as, the suppresrion of 
a riot, insurrectfon, or tumult, "A maignifi- 
cent ‘society for the mu anion of vice." 
Carlyle. —2. The act of retaining from utter- 
ance, vent, or disclosure; concealment: aa, 
the suppression of truth, of reports, of evi- 
dence, and the like. ‘The eu rion. OF 
sulitle hinting of minor detaila’ Dr. Crird. 
4 The retaining of anything from public 
notice; as, the suppression of a letter or 
any writing. 
You may depend upon a rug precio of these ei 


4 The stoppages obstruction, or morbid F re- 
tention of ‘harges; as, the suppresmon of 
urine, of diarrhcea, or other discharge. 

f. In gram. or composition, oniiesion > ell ell 
ais; as, the suppression of a word or wo 


in a sentence, as when a person says, ‘This 
ia my bouk,” instead of saying ' This book is 


tmoy beouwlk.* 
nupprenelye sup-pres'iv), a. Tending to 
suppress, uing; concealing. 


chaser atfee us eepreesee and eppresrive, but 


neither SpeRestey nor mnippresute, though proceed. 


ing as obviously from these respective sources. 
Suppressor (sup-pres'ér), n. [L.] One who 


suppresses; one who subdues; one who pre- 
pinky utterance, disclosure, or communica- 
on 
Suppurate (sup'pi-rat), v.i. pret. & pp. sup- 
purated; ppr. enero: [L. weeere 
sippuratum—eub, anid pus puris, tA ter } 
To generate pus; as, a i or abscess sup- 
urates. 
uppurate (sup'pi-rat ), v.f. 
suppurate Arbuthuef. (Rare 
Suppuration (sup-pi-ra’shon), nL. eup- 
purdtio, See BUPPURATE.] 1L The process 
of producing purulent matter, or of seers J 
pus, asin a wound or abscess.—2. The 
ter produced by # apeOTEN OG, 2 rhe ade 


Buppurative (sup'pi-rat-iv ), 
snaiiie to sop. 


To cause to 


puratif. See SUPPURATE. | 
purate; promoting suppuration. 


In different cases, inflammation will bear ta be 
ed adhesive, or serous, of rg ay or sup. 
Perafiee. he, a re 
Suppurative (sup'pi-rit-iv), ». A medi- 
cine that promotes suppuoration. 
if Sp ng ni pone loo far eg a Sup 
i i} i vd 
Neer, and opened 7 os A ogee ig ‘i acrran _— 
Supputatet (sup’pi-tit), ot [See below.) 
Supputation’ (up pt té’ehon), sup 
ont (sup-p ‘shon)m [L. 
Pees, eupputationts from #supputo, 
reckon —sub, under, and puto, to reckon. ] 
Reckoning; account; computation. “The 
wuppufation of time.” Holder. 
eupputes (sup-pit), of [Fr supputer. 
above.} To reckon; to compute; to im- 
potest *Stand free from this eupputed shame." 


an 8 x ‘pra). A Latin preposition signi- 
tying above, over, or beyond, and used asa 

P x much in the same Why 85 aa 
(s0-pra-aks'il-la-ri), a. In 
yh growing above the axil: inserted above 
the axil, as a peduncle. See SUPRAFOLIA- 


| ekous, 


Supraciliary (sf-pra-sil'l-a-ri), a. [L. supra 

above, over, and ation, eyebrow. | Situated 
above the eyebrow. 

Supra-costal (si-pra-kos'tal),a. [Prefix ew- 
pra, ond costal. | above or upon the 
riba; 25, Mey ibeecetal muscles, which 


raise the 
Supra-cretaceous (sii'pra-kré-ta"shus), a, 
In geol. a term applied to certain deposits 
lying above the cretaceous formation, or of 
ee recent origin ig i, Jranaaoe e . 
upra-decompound (sii' pra-dé-kom’”- 
pound), a. Mare than decompound; ry 4 
compound, — aA supra-decompound leas, in 
bot, a leaf in which a petiole, divided 
several times, connects eg Bai leaflets, each 
part forming a decompound 
Suprafoliaceous (sf pra-fé-li- i’ shus ), a. 
ye supra, above, over, and folium, a leaf } 
nu Sot. inserted into the stem above the 
leaf or petiole, or axil, as a peduncle or 


flower. 

Suprafollar (si-pra-fé'li-ér), a [L. supra 
above, and foliui, a leaf.) In bot. rowing 
tee u leal. 

(ei'pra-lap-sa"ri-an), m. 
th supra, above, over, and la , & fall} 
i these one who maintains t t God, an 

tecedent to the fall of man or sey kinw- 
ledge of it, decreed the apostasy and all its 
consequences, determining to save some 
and condemn others, and that in all he does 
he considers his own wlory ouly. 

Buprala (ei pra-lap-sairi-an), @. 

or pertaining to the Supralapsarians or 
an their doctrines. i seek Yel 
uprala (a0 pra-lap-sa "ri-an- 
a an. an doctrine ur system of the S5u- 
ane 

gupralapsary (sfi-pra-lap’aa-ri), mn. and a. 
Supralapsarian., 

Supralunar (si-pra-li'nér), a [L supra 
above, and (una, the moon.) Lat. d 
the moon; hence, very lofty; of very great 
height. 

Supramundane (sii-pra-mun'‘din),a. [L 
supra, above, and mundus, the world. ) 
Being or situated above the world or above 
our system; celestial, ‘In the form of 
clothed with all the of anid aires of 
the eupramundane life." 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch;  g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, (hen; th, thin, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kry. 
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uralism ( si-pra-nat'd- al -izmi }. 


Supranat 
See SUPERNATURALIAM. 
Supranaturalist (sii-pra-nat’i-ral-ist). See 
BUPrERNATURALIST. 
Supraoccipital Lend ea sip"it-al), a. In 
anat. above the occi 
tal (ai- ge cage In anat. 
above the orbit of the eye. — Supra- 
orbital artery, au artery sent off by the 
ephthali, along the superior wall of the 


tary, ra-orbi sii-pra- 
Supra-orbita xy, Sopra a. ce pe 


pre-orbital 
upraprotest (sil- -pra- rii'test), m In dene, 
an acceptance of a bill by a third Res 


after protest for non-acceptance 


drawer. (si nal), (L. 
| sil-pra-ré’nal), a. supra, 
above, over, and ren, renes, the kidneys.) 
In anat. situated above the kidneys,—Su- 
Pang capsules, two minute, yellowish, 
ar, glandular lexlles which exis 
the front 
of ¢ “unit kidney. 
AS ned co uncerta fi. 
(sl-pra- 


capulary, Suprascapular 
sepia sl-pra- feng a, A supra, 
above, over, and sca , the shoulder. | 
Being above the scapula. 
lela et eal im. 


rtion of the upper pees 
Their exact functions 


a rhe or ri 
front lg (si-pra-vi'zhon), m. Super. 


vision. ‘A severe svpravision, and animad-— 


Seenavidaer (oi bre-rdliel «Being 
-pra-vul'pgér 
above the vu or Common peugle. [Rare. | 
Supremacy sii-prem'a-al), nm. (See 8v- 
PREME e state of being supreme or in 
the highest station of power; highest an- 
thority or power; os, the supremacy of the 
mnt of a Britain; the supremacy of 


But as we, ore heaven, are supreme head, 

So under Him that great rfremacy, a 

Where we do reign we will alone uphold. Stead, 
1 am ashamed that women are so simple , 
To seek for rile, supremacy, and swoy, 
When they are bound to serve, love, and Sher 


{ supremacy, the authority, leyiala- 
tive, udicial, and executive, which the pobe 
exercised over the churches of E 
Scotland, and Ireland until the mi ie ot 
the sixteenth century, when it was abol- 
ished, andl which still continues to be more 
or less recognized in all countries whose in- 
habitants are in communion with the Church 


of Rome.—eryal svpremacy, the authority | 


and jurisdiction which the sovereign of —. 
and exercises over the Church of Englan 

as being the supreme head on earth o that 
ehurch, This authority is not legislative, 
but judicial and executive only, and the 
most familiar form in which it appears is 
in the nomination to bishoprics and arch- 
bishoprics. Henry VILI. was first acknow- 
eee supreme head of the church in 1628; 

th 


is au was confirmed b 
liament to bins, his ha 


supremacy of the pope in eoclesiasti 
or temporal affairs in this realm. It was by 
many statutes required to be taken, along 
with sg oath of allegiance and of ab jure 
tion, by persons in order to qualify 
selves for office, &c,; but a greatly modifies 
and simpler form of oath has now super- 
seded them. 


eaprema 0. agp dk ne eupremius, from 
above, UW 


superus, her, from rtper. 
See SUPER. | 1. ighest in anthority; hold. 
ing the Ai heat ace in government ue 
ace which is the highest d 


the svpreme Guide an Mon: 
men of of ag whole aia * Hooker. 
soul aches 
To know, when two ian forities are up, 
Neither rm , how soon confusion 
May enter ‘twist the gap af both. Shak, 


2 Highest or most extreme, as to degree; 


greatest possible; utmost; as, nvpreme love 
or Wisdom: sometimes joined to words with 


a bad sense; as, aupreme folly or basenesa. 


The lower still I fall; only svpreme 
In misery, Aftitors, 
No single virtue we could most commend, 
Whether the wife, the mother, - me sendy 
For she was all in that re 
t, a5 no One prevail 


so all ae Dryden, 


3. In bot. situated at the highest part or 
point—The Supreme, the most exalted of 


he | Sur- (ser A 


In anat, | * 
(a) situated above the spine, (6) Above the 
the scapula or shoulder. | 


Suradditiont (sér-ad-di'shon 


Burat (si-rat’),n, Coarse 


heirs, and successors, | 
kings of this realm, in 1534 —Oath af #u- | 
, in Great Britain, an oath bp a 


beings; the sovereign of the universe: Gol. 
—Su Court of Judicature, in England, 
the court constituted in 1875 by the union 
and consolidation together of the following 
courts, viz. the Courts of nee ene a 
Bench, of Common Pleas, of exchequer, of 
admiralty, probate, and of divorce and mat- 
rimonial casea—such supreme court con- 
ne: | of two permanent divisions, called 
Court of Justice and the Court of 


Apy 
Bup (si-prém'li), ade. 1. With the 
perp, Ader as, he rules ewpremely.— 


2 In the highest degree; to the utmost ex- 

foul. ‘The starving chemiat in his golden 

views mupremely bleat." Pope. 

ape reax ager o é French, con- 
super, a gully! ng over, 

ahove, beyond, upon. It is sometimes 

merely intensive. See SUPER. 

Core si'ra), a. [Ar.] A chapter of the 

ra. 


These chapters ware it is asserted, given forth 
sometimes aS a whole, sometimes in ahblets and 


arranged according to 
its matter, and net  ebecmalcaical ; and ating 
cra, oF portion 
y increased, Arana & Cax. 


Suradanni (si-ra-dan‘ni), » <A valuable 
kind of wood growing in Demerara, much 


used for timbers, rails, naves and fellies of 
wheels, and the like. 
n. [Prefix 


eur, on or upon, and addifion.) Something 
added or appended, as to a name, 


He served with glory and admired success, 
So gained the suredaifiom Leonatus. Shak. 


Sural (<ii'ral), mn. [L. wura, the calf of the 
leg.) ing in or pertaining to the calf of 
the leg; as, the sural artery. Wiseman. 


Surancet (shir’ans), m. 


Assurance. Shak. 
Sur-ancrée (sér-an'kré). 
[Fr.] In Aer, a term ap- 
plied to a cross with 
double anchor flukes at 
each termination. 


a cotton grown in 
the neighbourhood of 
ee in the Bombay 
ency. 
(s¢r'bis),n. [Prefix sur, and base] 





Cross sir-ancree. 


In arch. the crowning mou! or cornice 
of a pedestal; a border or moulding above 
the , a ‘the mould Fs any 


Pt the base of a room. 


(sér’bist), a. In en get. having a 
surbase, or moulding above the base. —Swr- 


Seeks an arch whose rise is leas than | 
| ae Surbate (ort ater (ser bat t. .2.t. pret & pp. surbated; | 


pr. ttre, golbatu, 
im oe L. eg a sole, and Fr. baftre, to 
peat) 1. To make sore the soles by walk- 

bruise or batter by travel. 
Chalky land rerhates and spoils omen's feet, 
dJifer him, 


2 To fatigue by marching. : 


Their march oy contin) all that mleght, the the 
horsemen often ali! ting that the foot might 


and others takin of them behind them; how- 
ever, they net ot but bee ones weary and 
we rbatcd, rea. 


Surbeatt (sér-bét’), v.t Same as Surbate. 
Surbed (sér-bed’), © oe ret. & pp. eurbedded; 
DP. eur! wpe [prefix sur, and bed. | To 
wise, as a stone; that fs, in a posl- 
erent from that which it had in the 


surbet ( sér- ‘bet’), Zp. and @. Surbated; 
bruise ‘A traveller with feet gurbet,’ 
| Sree 
Surcease (sér-sée’), vi pret. swreeased; ppr. 
wurceasing. [Formerly written xtrcesse, 
surveaa¢, and based directly on Fr. eurseoir, 
pp. ursis, *to surceder, pawse, intermit, 
eave off’ (Cotgrave), from prefix sur, and 
seoir, to sit, from L. sedeo, to sit: whence 


ton a 


also mureeance, & BUrceasing, ving u 
But the latter portion of the a gh was ourty 
confounded with ceage, Fr. cesser, to cease ; 


hence the modern epelling. ] To cease: to 
stop; to be at an end; to leave off; to refrain 
finally. [Obsolete or poetical. } 

To fy altogether from God . under that pre- 


tence to serrease from prayers, as bootless or frait- 
less offices, were to him no jess injurious than na 


fo oUF own souls, Aiea, 
von did the British squadrons now sarceare 
gall their foes oerwhelmed. 4. Phitipe. 


Surcharge 
sarrpees pr. surchargi 


upon, 
Surcharge (sér’chiirj), n. 
load above Lapel ha 


Surcease? (s¢r-zés'), 0.0 To stop; to put an 
end to; to cause to cease. 


All pain hath end, and ewery war hath peace 
But mine nor price aor prayer esl rt ot. 


Surcease (sér-sés'), mn, Cessation - atop. 
*Time that there were an end and eurcease 
made of this immodest . . . manner of 
writing.” Bacon. [Obsolete or poetical, ) 

cape I wished the morrow; wunly | bad sought 


Tow 
From ‘ my books sancase of sorrow—sorrow for the 
lost Lenore. Poe. 


goat . E pret. & pp. wur- 

Monin anc’ uver, 

and charge.) 1.To areata: to overburden: 

an, tp dercharge a beast or a ship; to #ur- 
charge a cannon. 

Your head reclined, as hiding 

like a rose surchary. 


ef from view, 
with morning dew, 
Dr 


© In tow, (a) 0 Overstocks; expecially. to 
put more cattle into, as a common, than the 
pote has a right to do, or more than the 

erbage will suatain. (b) In equity, to show 
an omission in, a8 in an account, for which 
credit onght to have been given. Sfory.— 
3%. To overcharge; to make an extra charge 


1. A charge or 
hence, an exces- 
sive load or burden; a load greater than can 
be well borne. 
Php that oe air, after it hath received a change, 
fot fFeCHive A PervrAagryr,. OF Grea’ e . wi 
like appetite as it doth the rst. ” pif ln 
2. In Jaw, (a) an extra charge made by nases- 
sors Upon such as neglect to make a due 
return of the taxes to which they are liable. 
(>) In equity, the showing of an omission in 
an account for which credit ought to have 
Let ei eng! igi Sg eal In 
accounts in Court of 
a rge is applied to the balance of the 
whole account, and supposes credits to be 
omitted which onght to be allowed; and a 
applies to some item ‘in the 
debits, and supposes that the item is wholly 
falze or in some part erroneous. —3. An over- 
charge beyond what is just and right. —Swr- 
charge of foreat, the putting of more cattle 
Meh ht ian , by a commoner, than he has a 
do. 

(sér-chiirj'ér), mn 1. One that 
overlc or overstocks.—2Z Surcharge of 
forest (which yeah 5, [o.Fe. te 

(aér’sing-gl), i. eureang 
prefix sur(=L. super,upo es L. cingulum, 
a belt.) 1. A belt, band, or girth which 
passes over a saddle, or over anything laid 
oral horse's back, to bind it fast.—2 The 
girdle a which clergymen of the Church 

d their cassocks, 


of Englan 


5 hort 1,0¢ To furnish with 
arcing ng’gl), 


e; to bind or seach with a sur- 
‘ Each homely groo - « our 
to a galled buona: hide." Lip. 


sér'kl), m. {L surculus, & young 
neh.) A little shoot; a twig; a 
on he and aureles of the same 


a Bt 
cing 


pn 


Browne. 
Pana sath erin n, [Prefix sur=L. went, 


over, and 
coat. } L the 
hame given to 
an outer gar- 
ment worn in 
the oth 
and fourteenth 
centuries, ani 
even later, hy 
os hag ane 
1oWwing a great 
iivak-rlg bey Scena 
Ort OF - 
2 A kind’ of 
loose sleeveless 
per for- 
merly worn over 
a coat of mail to 
protect it from 
wet. [Lwasopen 
in front, usually 
_ Feached to the 
~ mid-leg.and was 
rt to the waist 
the sword- 
belt, In late ex- 
amples surcoats 
were often em- 
blazoned with 
the wearer's arms, but were originally of 
one colour, or simply variegated. 
Swreeats seem to have originated with the cru- 





Surcoat.—Monument of Wil- 
liam om ate arin Salisbury Ca- 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune;  ', Sc. fey. 
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SU RCREASE 
sa-lers, partly for the purpose of distinguishing the 
many diferent nations serving under the banuer of 
the cross. Afeyrick. 


Surcreaset (sérkrés), n [O.Fr. surcrez, 
surcroist, an overgrowth—prefix sur, over, 
and L. cresco, crescere, to grow.] Abundant 
or excessive growth or increase. 


Their surcrease grew so .as farced them at last 
To seek another soil, as do when the cast. 
mayton. 
Surcrewt (sérkrié), n. [Prefix sur, over, 
and Fr. crue, a growth] Additional collec- 


tion; augmentation. ‘Returning with a 
surcrew of these splenetic vapours that are 
called hypochondriacal.’ Wotton. 

Surculatet (sér’ki-lat), v.¢. (L. surcwlo, sur- 
culatum, from surculus, a young twig or 
shoot.) To prune. 
urculation { (sér-ki-la’shon), n. Act of 
pruning. Sir T. Browne. 

Surculose, Surculous (sérki-lds, sér’ka- 
lus), a. (See below.) In bot. being full of 
shoots or twigs 

Surculus (sérkd-lus), n. pl. Surcull (s¢r’ki- 
i) (L) In bot. any little branch or twig; 
applied by Linnus particularly to the stem 
of mosses, or the shoot which bears the 
leaves. 

Surcurrent (sér-ku‘rent),a. In dot. a term 
applied to a leafy expansion running up the 
stem: the opposite of decurrent. 

Surd (sérd), a. (L. surdus, deaf.) 1.+ Not 
having the sense of hearing; deaf. ‘A surd 
and earless generation of men, stupid unto 
all instruction.’ Sir 7. Browne.—2.¢ Un- 
heard. ‘Surd modes of articulation.” Ken- 
rick. —3. In math. not capable of being ex- 
pressed in rational numbers; as, a surd ex- 
preasion, quantity, ornumber. See the noun. 
4. In phonetics, uttered with breath and not 
with voice; devoid of pr r vocality; not 
sonant; toneless; specifically, a term applied 
to the hard mute consonants of the alpha- 
bet. See the noun. 

Surd (sérd), n. 1. In math. an irrational quan- 
tity; a quantity which is incommensurable 
to unity. Or, a surd denotes the root of 
any quantity, when that quantity is not a 
complete power of the dimension required 
by the index of the root. Hence, the roots 
of such quantities cannot be expressed by 
rational numbers. Thus the square root of 


2(or V2), the cube root of 4( 4/4), the fourth 


root of 7 (evs 7), &c., are surds, for they can- 
not be expressed by rational numbers. — 
2. In phonetics, a consonantal sound uttered 
with breath and not with voice; a non- 
sonant consonant; a hard check; as, p, J, 8, 
t, k, a8 opposed to b, »v, z, d, g, which are 
called soft checks, flats, or sonanta 

Surdalt ery a. Surd. 

Surdiny t{ (sérdi-ni), n. A corrupt form of 
Sardine. 


He that eats nothing but a red-h to-day 
shall ne‘er be broiled for the devil's rasher; a pilcher, 
synor; a surdiny, an olive! that I may be a philo- 
sopher first, and immortal afterwards. Sean. & Fi. 


Surditas (sérli-tas), n. (L. SeeSuRD.) Deaf- 
ness; hardness of hearing. 

Surdityt (sérdi-ti), n. Deafness. 

Sure (shor),a. [Fr. str, O.Fr. seur, setir, Pr. 
segur, from L. securus, unconcerned, secure 
—ée¢, apart, and cura, care. This is there- 
fore the same wurd as secure.) 1. Perfectly 
confident or undoubting; certainly knowing 
and believing ; implicitly trusting ; unques- 
tioning ; having no fear of being deceived, 
disappointed, or of being found at fault; 
certain of one’s facts, position, or the like; 
fully persuaded 

Friar Laurence met them both; 

Him he knew well, and guess'd that it was she; 
But heing mask'd he was not sre of it. Shak, 
Be silent always when you doubt your sense: 
And speak, though srr, with seeming diffidence. 


Pope. 
2 Certain to find or retain; as, to be sure of 
success; to be sure of life or health —3. Fit 
or worthy to be depended on; capable of 
producing the desired effect or of fulfilling 
the requisite conditions; certain not to dis- 
appoint expectation; not liable to failure, 
loss, or change; unfailing; firm; stable; 
steady; secure; certain; infallible. 
The testimony of the Lord is sure. Ps. xix. 7. 
I wish your horses swift and sure of foot. Sauk. 
Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence; 
The surest guard is innocence. Xoscommon. 


4 Out of danger; secure; safe. 


Fear not: the forest is not three leagues off; 
If we recover that, we are sure enough. SAaA. 


§.¢ Betrothed; engaged to marry. 


—To be sure or be sure, without doubt; cer- 
tainly; as, will you go? To be sure, J shall. 
(Colloq. ]—7'o make sure, (a) to make certain; 
to secure so that there can be no failure of 
the purpose or object. 
Give diligence to made your calling and election 
sure. 2 Pet. i. x0. 
He bade me make sure of the bear, before I sell 
skin, Sir R. L’Estrange. 
A peace cannot fail, provided we make sure of 
Spain. Sir W. Temple. 
(6)t To make fast by betrothal; to betroth. 
‘She that’s made sure to him she loves not 
well.’ Cotgrave.—Sure asa gun, unfailingly 
or absolutely certain. (Colloq.)—SyYwN. Cer- 
tain, unfailing, infallible, firm, stable, steady, 
secure, safe, confident, positive. 
Sure (shér),adv. Certainly; without doubt; 
doubtless. 
Sure, upon the whole, a bad author deserves better 


usage than a bad critic. ope. 
‘Tis pleasant, ssre, to see one’s name fn print. 
ron. 


Surebyt (shérbi), n. Same as Sureaby. 
Surefooted (shérfyt-ed), a. Not liable to 
atumble, slide, or fall; having a firm, secure 
tread; as, a suirefooted horse. ‘Surefooled 
gtiefs, solid calamities.’ G. Herbert. 
Surely (shor), adv. 1. Certainly; infallibly; 


undoubtedly 
In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
suvely die. Gen. ii. 37. 


And surely as Llive, lamamaid. SAaé. 
He that created something out of nothing, svredy 
can raise yreat things out of small. Sosth. 
2. Firmly; stably; safely; securely. ‘That 
I may surely keep mine oath.’ ak. 
He that walketh uprightly walketh surely. 


Vv. 2. 

Surely is often used with a certain intensive 
force not easy to define, but sometimes 
nearly equivalent to an inte tive clause; 
as, surely you do not think so (=you do not 
think so, do you’); or expressing a doubt in 
the mind of the speaker ; as, sure/y he can- 
not have been so wicked. It is often nearly 
equivalent to verily, of a truth. 

Surely, l think you have charms. Shak. 
Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the 

ore 


rs 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave 
and oar. Tennyson. 


Surement,t n. Security for payment. Chau- 


cer. 

Sureness (shir'nes), n. The state of being 
sure or certain; certainty. 

He diverted himself with the speculation of the 


seed of coral; and for more sureness he repeats it. 
Vl ond ward. 
Suresbyt (shorz'bi),n. (From sure, on type 
of rudesby.} One who may be surely de- 
pended on. ‘Old suresbyes to serve for all 
turns.” Coryat. 
Suretiship (shdr'ti-ship),n. Same as Surety- 


ship. 
e that hateth suvefssAcp is sure. Prov, xi. xs. 


Surety (shirti),n ([Fr. sureté. See SURE) 
1. Certainty; indubitableness. 

Know of a surety, that thy seed shall be a stranger 
in a land that is not theirs. Gen, xv. 33. 
2. Security; safety. 

Yet for the more surely they looked round about. 
Str P. Stdney. 
3. That which makes sure, firm, or certain; 
foundation of stability; ground of security. 
Myself and all the angelic host. . . our ha state 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience hole: ; 
On other ssrefy none. Af itton. 
4. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. 


She call'd the saints to sxrety 
That she would never put it from her finger, 
Uniess she gave it to yourself. SAak 


8. Security against loss or damage; security 
for payment. 
There remains unpaid 

A hundred thousand more, in surety of the which 
One pgrt of Aquitain is bound to us, Shak, 
6. In law, one bound with and for another 
who is primarily liable, and who is called 
the principal; one who enters into a bond 
or recognizance to answer for another's ap- 
pearance in court, or for his payment of a 
debt or for the performance of some act, 
and who, in case of the principal’s failure, 
is compellable to pay the debt or dainages, 
a bondsman; a bail. 

He that is swrety for a stranger shall smart for it. 

Prov. xi. 15. 

Hence—7. A substitute; a hostage. —Surety 
of the peace, the acknowledgment of a bond 
to the sovereign, taken by a competent 
judge of record, for keeping the peace. A 
magistrate or a justice of the peace may 
bind all those to keep the peace who make 
affray, or contend together with hot and 


angry words, or go about with unlawful 
weapons or attendance to the terror of the 
people. So if a private man has just cause 
to fear that another will burn his house, or 
do him a corporal injury, or will procure 
others to do so, he may demand surety of 
the peace against such person, and ev 
justice of the peace is bound to grant it 
satisfied that the person has good grounds 
for the application. 

Surety (shér'ti), v.& To guarantee; to be 
bail or security for. 

The jeweller that owes the ring is sent for 
And he shall suvefy ine. Shak, 

Suretyship (shir'ti-ship), n. The state of 
being surety; the obligation of a person to 
answer for the debt, fault, or non-perform- 
ance of another, and to make guod any loss 
occasioned thereby. 

Surf (sérf), n. [Origin doubtful. Perhaps 
from 0.Fr. surjlot, the rising of billow upon 
billow — sur, above, and lot, a wave. In 
meaning 2 the origin is no doubt different. } 
1. The swell of the sea which breaks upon 
the shore, or upon sandbanks or rocks. — 
2. In agri. the bottom or conduit of a drain. 


(Local. ] 

Surface (sérfas),n. (Fr. surface, from eur, 
upon, and face, or directly from L. superf- 
cies.) 1. The exterior part of anything that has 
length and breadth; one of the limits that 
terminates a solid; the superficies; outside; 
as, the surface of the earth; the surface of 
the sea; the surface of a diamond; the sur- 
face of the body; the susface of a cylinder; 
an even or an uneven surface. Popularly, 
surface is often used to signify, not merely 
the outside or exterior boundary of any sab- 
stance, but also a certain thickness of the 
exterior material part. In this way we 
speak of the surface of the earth, the sur- 
Jace of the soil, of taking off the surface of 
anything, &c.—2 In geom. a superficies; 
that which has length and breadth only, 
and 80 distinguished from a line, which has 
length only, and from a solid, which has 
length, breadth, and thickness. The ex- 
tremities of a surface are lines, and the 
intersections of one surface with anotherare 
also lines.— A plane surface is that in which 
any two points being taken the straight line 
between them lies wholly in that surface. 
—A surface which may be cut 4 a plane 
through any given point, so that the line of 
common section of the plane and surface 
may be a curve, is called a curved surface; 
as the surface of a sphere, cylinder, or cone. 
Surfaces are distinguished algebraically by 
the nature and order of their equations. 
Thus, we have surfaces of the first order, or 
plane surfaces, and surfaces of the second 
order, or curved surfaces. Surfaces are also 
distinguished by their mode of generation; 
thus the surface of a sphere is generated by 
the revolution of a semicircular arc abont 
the diameter, which remains fixed. In 
physics, a surface is supposed to be com- 
posed of a number of material cles, 
placed together side by side, without an 
opening or interstice between them. Suc 
a surface, therefore, cannot be said to be 
absolutely destitute of thickness, but may 
be regarded asa film of matter whose thick- 
neas is indefinitely small.— Tabular surface, 
a surface generated bya circle of a given 
radius, which moves with its centre on a 
given curve, and its plane at right angles to 
the tangent of that curve. — Ruled surface, a 
surface described by the motion of a straight 
line, which neither remains parallel to a 
given line nor always passes through a given 
point, as conoidal surfaces. — Developable 
surface, a surface that can be unwrapped 
in a plane without any doubling of parts 
over one another, or separation, as the sur- 
faces of the cylinder and cone.— Undeve 
able surface, a surface that cannot be de- 
veloped in the plane. —3. Outward or external 
appearance; what appears on a slight or 
casual view or without examination; as, 
this arrangement, on the surface, was very 
advantageous.—4. In fort. that part of the 
side which is terminated by the flank pro- 
longed, and the angle of the nearest bastion. 

) (sér’fas), a. Of or pertaining to the 
surface; external; hence, superficial; spe- 
cious; insincere; as, mere surface politeness 
or loyalty. 

Surface (s¢r’fas), v.¢. pret. & pp. surfaced; 
ppr. surfacing. 1. To put a surface on, or 
give a surface to; specifically, to give a fine 

surface to; to make plain or smooth. —2 To 

work over the surface of, as ground, in 
searching for gold. 


- 





The king was sure to Dame Elizabeth V.ucy, and 
her husband before God. Sir T. More. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, 90; jf, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


¥H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KRY. 


SURFACE-CHUCK 


Surface - chuck (sérfas-chuk), n. A face- 
ae chuck in a lathe to which an object is 
ed for turning. 
Surface-condenser (sé¢r'fis-kon-den-s¢r), 1. 
In steam-engines, an apparatus by which 
steam from the cylinder ia condensed. It 
usnally consists of a large number of bra 
tubes united at their ends by means of a 
pair of flat stean-tight vessels, or of twu 
sets Of radiating tubes. This set of tubes is 
inclosed in a casing, through which a euffi- 
vient quantity of cold water is driven. The 
steam from the exhaust pipe is condensed 
as it passes trosaty these tubes, and is 
ped away by the air 
(sir'the-waj), n An instru- 
ment for testing the accuracy of plane sur- 


“pliant the (sér'fis-grub), n. The cater- 
llar of the great veilow underwing moth 
ronuba), When full grown it 
hig te) | inch long. Bg} green with a 
brownish tinge, black d pale lines 
down the back. It is trequenty destructive 
to the roots of grass, cabbages, aud turni 
ppoint (sér'fas-joint), nn. <A join 
uniting the ends or edges of metallic sheste 
or plates. They are generally formed by 
oat “4 flanges, soldered or riveted. EF. 
Hi 
deseeateen (sér'fis-man), mn. In rad. a 
person whose duty it is to keep the perma- 
nent way in order. 


Surface lang 

Printing from an inked surface, in contra- 
distinction to plafe-printing, in which the 
lines are filled with ax, the surface cleaned, 
and the ink absorbed from the lines by pres- 
sure on the plate. Books, newspapers. 
woodcuts, and lit eit are cxamples of 

surface-printing. Knight. 
(sér' .™ 1. A machine for 
laning and paced ‘a surface to wood.— 
e One who digs for gold in the surface soil. 
Surface-roller (s¢r'fis-rél-ér), n. The 5 

Fas [. ‘nad used in calico-printing. F. 


Sechatowela: (sér'fis-wa-tér), n. Water 
which collects on the surface of the ground, 
= manly runs off Into drains, sewers, an 
6 &. 


Se te ior auld te -ing),n. The | 


operation of d 
son the oa soi 

Surf-boat (sérfbat),n. A peculiarlystrong 
an! buoyant boat capable of passing with 
aafety through surf. 

Surf-duck (sérf'dok), n. A species of scoter 
(Gidemaa perepicilaia), about the size of a 
mallard, rarely seen on the British coasts, 
but frequent on he (ponete of Labrador, 
Hudson's Bay. and other parts of North 
America. It dives so swiftly that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to shoot liver: when on 
the wing. Called also Surf-scoter. 

Surfet® (ser'fit), in. [(0.Fr. evrfail, excess— 
sur, over, and fail, pp. of faire, L. facere, to 

See Fact, FEAT.) 1. Excess in eating 
and drinking; a gluttonous meal by which 
the stomach is overloaded and the digestion 
deranged 

Now comes the sick hour that his sweyfrr mae. 


og for gold or other min- 


@ Fulness and oppression of the system, | 


occasioned by excessive eating and drink- 


ing. 

Too aoe er Suefer! breeds, and bn our child annoy; 

—_ fat and luscious meats d it cuir Sbomac 
choy. Drager. 


3. Diagust caused by excess; satiety; nausea. | 


Matter and argument have been supplied abun- 
dantly. and ewen to uweyfrif, on the excellency of our 


own government. jaribe. 
Surfeit (sér'fit), of [From the noun.) 1. To 


feed so as to oppress the stomach and de- | 


the functions of the system; to over- 
feed so as to produce sickness or uneasiness; 
to overload the stomach of. 
The swryrited grooms 
Do mock thelr charge with snores. Shal, 

2 To fill to satiety and wera ay to cloy; as, 

he surfeits us with his entlogien. 
Surfeit(s¢r'fit), ci. To be fed till the system 

is oppressed, and sickness or uneasiness 

ensues. 


They are as Sick that reryfnt with too mach as 
they that starve with nothing. 


Surfeitear (sr'fit-er), n. One who seats 
or rote: a glutton; a reveller. ‘Thies amor- 
ous surfeiler.” Shak 

Surfeit-swelled (sér’fit-sweld), a. Swelled 
ae tumefied witha surfeit or excessive eating 

and drinking or other overindulgence. Shak. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


(sér'fis-print-ing), n. | 








pine, pin; 
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Surfeit-water (sér'filt-wa- ter), n. Water for 
the cure of surfeits. Locke 
Surfel,t Surfiet (s¢r’f), vt. ‘To wash, as the 
fuce, with a cosmetic supposed to have been 

prepared from sulphur. 
She “pa oo oftener powder her hair, morte her 


checks .. . but she shall as often gaze on my pic- 
ture. Ford, 


Surf-scoter (srf'ské-tar), n. 


K. 
(sér'fl), a. Consis ae As or abounding 
with surf; resembling s foaming. 
Scarce had they cleared the rary) waves 
That foam around those frightful eiduiy 
arr, 
(sérj), ue [0. Fr. surgeon, sourgeon, a 
spr iit, taco ug up, from L. surgere, to 
URCE. ] Lt a spring; a foun- 
tain; a source of water.—2. A large wave or 
billow; a great rolling swell of water, 
He ies aloft, and with impetuous roar, 
Pursues the foaming surges to the shore, Dryden, 
& A swelling or rolling prominence; an un- 
dulation. 
At what seemed its northern cerey, the hills of 
Arqua rose in a dark cluster of © pyramids 
two or three smooth swryer of in wick hill ex- 
tended themselves about their roots. Ruskin. 
4 The act of surging, or of heaving in an 
undulatory manner.— 6. In ship-building, 
the tapered part in front of the whel 
between the chocks of a Dn ipe: pagee on which 
the messenger ma ye 
Surge (sérj), vt. awe. to let go a portion 
of a rope en it rend to slack a rupe up sud- 
denly when it ren arate a pin, a winch, 
or ca 
urge (sérj), ©. aaet surged; ppr, surging. 
oe Sen the noun.) 1. To swell; to rise high 
and roll, as waves 
The surging waters like a mountain rise, Spenser. 


2. Naut. to ta as, the cable gt <> 
Burgeful Lt Na 1), a. yu of surges. 


Surgeless Fs red ries} ¢ As ~ Free from surges ; 


ree (sér’jent),a. [L. surgena, surgentis, 
ppr. of urge, to ,to mount up.) Lit. 
mounti In geol. mppelesve of the 
fifth of H. er's divisions of the 
palmozoic strata in the Appalachian chain, 
corresponding to a certain extent with the 
middle Silurian. 

Burgeon (sér'jun). nm. [0.Fr. gh snk contr. 
for cra aimegien, 0O.E chirurgeon, L.chir- 


cheirourgos, & surgeon, an oper: | 


g medica ae cheir, =e hand, and 
peak wor e who ises surgery; 
in a limited sense, one Ghnes profession or 
occupation is to cure diseases or injuries of 
the body by manual operation. In a more 
general sense, one whose occupation is to 
ere disease or injury, whether by manual 

ration or by medical appliances em- 
plo oyed externally or internally. See SUR- 
GERY.—oyal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land, an institution for the training, exam- 
ination, and licensing of ghar agin of 
medicine, ang its origin from the 
1460, The buildings of the college, w ich 
include a museum, library, and lecture 
paar ni are situated in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

Dao, 


Surgeon-apotherary (sér’jun-a-poth"e-ka- 
ri), mn. One who is both surgeon and apothe- 


Surgeoncy (sér’jun-ai), ». The office of 
se rede as in the st (er or nay, 
pin en-tist), nm A 


“huge my carer Sg : 
a ea ry (sé¢r'jér-i), 1. ‘or surgeonry. 
L. The operative pane of medicine; that 
branch of medical science and practice 
which involves the performance of opera- 
ations on the human subject, whether with 
or without inatruments, as in the curing of 
wounds or lesions, the removal of injured 
parts or morbid ale the reducing of 
gery is dat &c. The department of sur- 
ry is nee ay from that of physic 
Eapeeninch As latter is concerned m oy 
with the treatment of disease by the 
ministration of or other substances; 
but the two departments are apt to tun to- 
ether at certain points, and a strict line : 
demarcation between surgery and ph 
cannot be easily traced. ey are on 
the same ultimate principles, and the exer- 


ndte, not, move; tabe, tub, bull; 


See SURF-| as, eu 
Rarey sér’ji),a. Rising in o oanee Peiiows: 


5 
obtained from Surinam . Ttis 
lizable, and forme erystallizable salts. 
norinase-toae ( 


Surioin (sér'loin). 





SURMARK 


cise of their different branches requires the 
same fundamental knowledge.—2 A place 
where surgical operations are " a aigaia or 


where medicines are py igh eaten 
her. the same as 


t (aér'ji- ing 
Rowsant or Ruing (which see). 
Surgical (sér'jik-al Pertaining to =a 


geons or surgery; done by ee vans Fy 
ical instruments: cu 


surges, produced b asta. ‘O'er 
the surgy main. Pope. 6 surgy mur- 
murs of the lonely sea." Keate. 


Suricate (si'ri-kit), nn. [Native Sonth Af- 


rican name.) The Ayzaena Capenss, or 
Suricata Zenik, a carnivorous animal found 
in South Africa, bearing some resemblance 
to the common polecat and ferret. It is 
somewhat smaller than the domestic cat, 
and when tamed is a useful inmate of a 
house, extirpating rata, mice, and other 
vermin, Called also Zenik, 

Bark (#0-ré-nam’ biirk), 1. The 
bark of the Andira inermis, or cabbage- 
bark tree, a leguminous plant of the West 





Surinam Dark (4 naire teeretes). 


Indies, with alternate pinnate leaves and 
terminal panicles of reddish lilac Howers. 
It is also called Worm-bark, and is used in 
medicine, especially as an anthelmintic. 
e (st-ré-nam‘in), nm. An 
crystal- 


si-ré-niim'téd), m A ve 
ly batrachian reptile of the section Pi- 
pide, infesting houses in Guiana and Suri- 
nam. See PIPA 


| Surintendant "tele in-ten‘dant), nm A su- 
peetnnenese. C. Richardson. [Rare.) 
Sortiiy (pe 


rli-li), ade. In a surly morose 


Burliness (sér'li-nes), mn. The state or qua- 


lity of being sane | gloomy moroseness; 
ger -nature ; *y a hify the Bp of a 
og. * o prepare an mo e Spartan 
parece with his smooth songs and odes“ 


surlingt (sér'ling), n. A sour morose fel- 


*These sour surlings.” Camden. 
See STRLOIN. 
(sér'li),a. [Old form girly or ayrly: 
bly, as Wedgwood thinks, for sir-like 
em sunaeideint, arrogant. I 1.4 Arrogant : 
haughty, ‘To grow proud, to take a surly 
etate upon him.’ Cotgrave, — 2 Gloomily 
morose; crabbed; snarling; sternly sour; 
with chorlish {ll-natare; cross and rude: as, 
a surly fellow; a surly dog. 
It would have galled his swriy nature. Aas. 


$. Ungracious; churlish: said of things. 


Ie (Judea) would have lain in exile from the great 
human community, had not the circulation of com- 
merce embraced i, and self-interest secured ita curdy 
and contemptuous regard. FF, Martine, 


4. Rough; dark; tempestuous. ‘Now soften’ 


low. 


into joy the surly storm.’ Thomson. 
6. Gloomy; dismal, ‘That surly spirit, Me. 
lancholy." Shak. 


When I am dead 
Then you shall hear the swrfy sullen bell SAat. 
Surmark (s¢r'miirk), ». In ehip-building, 
(a) one of the stations of the rib-bands and 
Selene which are marked on the timbers. 
See RIBBAND-LINE. (b) A cleat temporarily 
placed on the outalde of a rib to give a hold 


5. 8e. fey. 





oil, pound; lu, Sc. abune; 


SURMISAL 
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SURPRIZE 





to the rib-band by which, through the 
shores, it is supported on the slip-way. 

Surmisal (s¢r-mi'zal), nm Surmise. ‘This 
needless suriwal’ Milton. 

Surmise (sr-miz’), =. [O.Fr. ewrmise, ac- 
cusation, from surmettre, pp. surmia, wur- 
Wie, to impose, to acctse, from prefix sur, 
L super, upon, above, and mettre, L. wit- 
tere, to send, to let go, to put forth.) L. The 
thought or imagination that something may 
le, of which however there is uo certain or 
strong evidence; speculation; conjecture; 
a8, the surmdses of jealousy or of envy. 

Function 
15 ermother’d in saree, and nothing is 
But what is not. 
Silent we with blind sacred 
Regarding, while she read. Tenmyror., 
24 Thought; reflection. 

Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep sere of others detriment. SAws, 
Sys Conjecture, guess, supposition, hypo- 

thesis. speculation, 

Surmise (#r-miz’), vt pret & pp. sur- 
wiised ; ppr: eurmising. [See the noun.) To 
fuess tu be the case with but little ground 
to po upon; to imagine; to entertain in 
thought upon slightevidence; to conjecture; 
to suspect. 

It wafted nearer yet, and then she knew 
That what before she but sarenisr'd, wma Tre, 
Wi. 
This change was not wrought by altering the form 
of postion of the carth, as was sureuiscrd by a very 
learned man, but by dissolving it. nedward. 

Surmiser (s¢r-miz'ér), n. One who sur- 
mises, Bp. Fell. 

Surm (¢r-miz'ing), n. The act of sus- 
pecting; surmise; as, evil surmisings, 1 Tim. 
TL. 

Surmount (s¢r-mount’), c.f. (Fr. eurmnon- 
fer—eur, over, above, and moniter, to mount. | 
L To mount or rise above, 

The mountains of Ciiyenpen, Athos, and Atlas, swr- 
wrowaf all winds and clouds. Kale, 
2 To conquer; to overcome; as, to #ur- 
mount difficulties or obstacles. 
mount the natural difficulties of the place.’ 
SirJ Hayward.—3, To surpass; to exceed. 


‘What surmownts the reach of human sense," | 


ilton. 
This, Hector far swiawred Hannibal, Saad, 


SYN. To overtop, conquer, overcome, sur- 
pass, exceed, excel, vanquish, subdue. 
Surmountable (s¢r-mount'a-bl), a. Capable 
of being surmounted or overcome; commuer- 
able; superable. ‘Several arguments harilly 
surmountable.' Stackhouse, 


Surmountableness (sér-mount’a-bl-nes), n. 


‘The state of being surmonuntable. 

Surmounted (s¢r-mount’ed), p. and a. 
L. Overcome; ree pF surpaseed.—2. In 
Aer. the term of a charge when it has 
another ch: of adifferent metal or colour 
laid over it! When it is an animal that 
has a charge Deg over lt debruived is the 
term used. See DEBRCISED.—Surmounted 
arch or dome, an arch or dome that rises 
higher than a semicircle. 

ter (sér-mount’ér), n. One who or 

that which sormounta 

Surmullet (sér'miil-et), n. (Fr. surmudet, the 
red mullet, for seormeulet, from O. Fr. sor, Mod. 
Fr. sawr, reddish-brown, sorrel, and mudet, 
amullet See 8onk, a hawk, adeer.] The 
common name for fishes of the family Mul- 
lida, formerly included in the perch family, 
but distinguished by having two dorsal fins 
placed at a very wide interval, the firat 
being spinoae Two long barbels hang from 
the under jaw,or, when not in use, are folded 
— Page it, The typical genus is Mullus 
The red or plain surmullet (M. barbatus or 
ruber) inhabits the Mediterranean, and at- 
tains a length of about 12 inches. Its flesh 
is esteemed very delicious, and was extra- 
vagantly prized by the Romans. It is re- 
markable for the brilliancy of its colours. 





Plain Sunnallet | Mfwifvs bardates). 


The striped or common surmullet (M, sur- 
wiletus) is somewhat larger, but equal to 
the red surmullet in delicacy, It is pretty 


‘To fur: | 


ass ing. 
| ska’ pe res 


common on the southern and south-western 
shores of ar ee : 

Surmulot (ser'mid-lot), mn. ([Fr., from eaur, 
O.Fr. sor, reddish-brown, sorrel], and mulot, 
a fleld-mouse.] A name given by Buffon to 
the brown rat (Mus decumanwus). 

Surname (s¢r'nam), n. [Prefix eur, over and 
above, and mame.) 1. Au additional name; 
a name or appellation added to the bap- 
tismal or Christian name, and which be- 
comes a family name. Surnames with us 
originally designated occupation, estate, 
place of residence, or some particular thing 
or event that related to the person. Thus 
William Rufua or red; Edmund Jronsides; 
Robert Smith, or the endth; William Tur- 
ner, Surnames seem to have been formed 
at firat by adding the name of the father to 
that of the son, and in this manner several 
of our surnames Were produced. Thus from 
Thomas William's sou we have Thomas W/l- 
Bamsan; from John's son we have Johnson, 


There still, however, wanted something fo ascer- 


tain geonlity of blood, where it was not marked by 
the actual tenure of land. This was a nae by bwo 
innovations, devised io the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
tories, the adoption of rereamer and of armorial 
bearings. ftcndfen eon 
2 An appellation added to the original 
name, ‘My surname Coriolanus." Shak. 
Surname (s¢r'nim), c.f. pret. & pp. swr- 
Timed; ppr. rorberee 
hy an appellation*added to the original 
hame; to give a surname to. 


Acother shall subscribe with his hand to the Lord, 
turnaece himself by the name of Isracl. 


Is. sliv. 
And Simon he surnamed Peter. Mark iii, 1 
Surnominal (sér-nom'in-al), a. [Prefix swr, 
over, above, and L. nomen, nomini, a name. } 
Relating to surnames. 
5 (sér-pas"), ot [Fr. surpasser—sur 
ane er, to pass beyond.) To exceed; to 
excel: to go beyond In anything good or bad; 


as, Homer surpasses modern poets in sub- | 
limity; Pope surpasses easy poetainsmooth- | 


ness of versification; Achilles rurpaseed the 
other Greeks in strength and courage. 
She as far nerpossef A Sycorax 
As great'st docs least, 
A nymph of late there was, 
Whose beav'nly form her fellows did sw f. 


Sank, 


BRYN. To exceed, excel, outdo, outstrip. 
ble (sér-pas'a-bl), a, Capable of 
being surpassed or exceeded. 


Sat PR ssing (s¢r- . anda. Excel- 
lentin an A to pl eel ol olbers. 


‘O thou that with surpassing glory crown'id.' | 


Milton, 

Surpassingly (sér- 
pas ing-li) ade. In 
a very excellent 
manner, or in a 
degree surpassing 
others. 


urpassingness 
al arb erage ni. 

e state of sur- 
pass 


mn. [Frew 

rurpeliz, Pr. sobre- 
pelitz, L.L. super- 
pelliciuim, L. super, 
over, and pellicium, 
a coat, a tunic, lit. 
a skin coat, from 
pellicius, made of 
skins, from pellis, a 
skin.) A white gar- 
ment worn tly 
pries deacons, 
anil choristera in 
the Church of Eng- 
land and the Ko- 
mar Catholle 
Church over their 
other dress during 
the performance of 
religious services, It is a loose, flowing 
veatment of linen, reaching almost to the 
feet, having sleeves broad and full, and 
differs from the al) only in being fuller and 
having no girdle nor embroidery at the foot. 
8 ced (s¢r'plist), a. Wearing a surplice. 


e surmiced train." Mallet. 





Surplice, Brass of Prior We- 
lond, Cowfold, Sussex, 


Surplice-fee (sér'plis-fé), n. A fee paid to 


the clergy for occasional dutiés, as on bap- 
tisms, marriages, funerals, &c. 7. Warton. 
Surplis,t. (Fr.] Asurplice Chaucer. 
Surplus (s¢r'plus), n= [Fr. surplus, from 
sur, L.euper,over and above, and plus, more.) 
1. Overplus; that which remains when use 


To name or call 





is satisfied: excess beyond what is | 
scribed or wanted; more than suffices. The 
word is often used adjectively; os, surplus 
labour; surplus population, &c, ; 

It is a surges of your grace, which never 

My life st last chamswes, dea, 
2. In few, the residuum of an estate after 
the debts and legacies are paid. 

Burplusage (s¢rplus-Aj),n. 1 Surplus; as, 
surplueage of grain or goods beyond what is 
wanted. —2. In law, something in the plead- 
ings or proceedings not necessary or rele- 
vant to the case, and which may be re- 
jected.—3. In accounts, a greater dishurse- 
ment than the charge of the accountant 
amounteth to, 

Surprisal (s¢r-priz‘al).n. [See SURPRISE J 
The act of surprising or coming upon sud- 
denly and unexpected|y,or the state of being 
taken UnaWares; a surprise. 

This st ¢ fr prizal put the knivlit 
And wrathful pee inte 4 frigehit. . ffudibras. 


| Surprise (s¢r-priz), n. [Fr. ewrprise, from 


surpris, pp. of surprendre, to take by sur- 
prise, to surprise—prefix sur, over, above,and 
yeaies L. prendere, for prehendere, to lay 
old of, to seize (ns in apprehend, compre- 
hend,&e.).] 1.The act of coming upon una- 
wares,orof taking suddenly aud without pre- 
paration; aa, the fort was taken by surprise. 
2 The state of being seized with astonieh- 
ment; an emotion excited by something hap- 
pening suddenly and unexpectedly, as some- 
thing novel told or presented to view; won- 
der; astonishment; amazement; as, nothing 
could exceed his surprise at the narration 
of these adventures. 
Never was heard such a terrible curse! 
But what gave rise 
Te no little sarprice, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse! 
A. df, BarAae, 
3.4 A dish covered with a crust of raised 
te, but with no other contents. ‘That 
antastic dish some call eurprive." Dr. W. 
King. — Surprise cadence, in wueie, same 
as Jnterrupted or Deceptive Cadence. See 
under CADENCE.—Surprise party, a party 
of persons who assemble by mutual agree- 
ment, but without invitation, at the house 
ofacommon friend. (United States.) 
Aunt Pardon wisely sald no more of the 
IWR prise per ty. Sayara’ Tayler, 
Burprise (sér-priz’), vt. pret. & pp, ewr- 
prised; ppr. eh pees [See SURPRISE, 1.) 
1. To come or fall upon suddenly and unex- 
pectedly; to assail unexpectedly; to attack 
or take unawares. a 8 foe surprised at 
unawares.” Shak. ‘When subtle Greeks 
surprised King Priam's Troy." Shak, 
The castle of Macduff I will swrgrire. Shab, 
Who can speak 
The mingled passions that surfrir'a@ his heart? 
Acme, 
One visitor, described as a distinguished man of 
letters, thinks M. le Goupils has rvrfrrred the se- 
cret of the sculptors of the sixteenth century, 
Fraocr s Mag. 


2.4 To selze suddenly; to take prisoner. 
Is the traitor Cade surprised ! Shak, 


a. To confuse; to perrens to confound. ‘The 
ear-deafening voice o° the oracle a0 surprised 
my sense," ak, 

lam sergried with an uncouth fear, SAae. 


4. To strike with wonder or astonishment 
by something sudden, unexpected, or re- 
markable either in conduct, words, or story, 
or by the appearance of something unusual; 
as, We are surprised at desperate acte of 
herolam.— 5. To lead, bring, or betray un- 
awares, ‘If by chance he has been sur- 
prized into a short nap at sermon.” Addi- 
son. —6.¢ To hold possession of; to hold. 
hot men ; 
That in my hands mirgfros the inka ee 


Surpriser (s¢r-priz’ér), n. One who sur- 
rises. 


Surprising (s¢r-priz'‘ing), p.anda. Exciting 
surprise; wonderful; astonishing; extraor- 
dinary; of a nature to excite wonder and 
aston shment ; a8, furpriving bravery; mer- 
prising patience; a igh ei escape fr 
danger. — Wonderful, Strange, Surprising, 
Curwus, Bee under WONDERFUL 
s (sér-priz'ing-li), adv. Ina 
surprising manner or degree; as, he exerted 
himself rurprisingly to save the life of his 
companion. 7 
ness (s¢r-priz'ing-nes), n. State 


of being surprising, 
ize? (sér-priz), of. (See SURPRISE.) 


To seize; to surprise. Spenser. 





ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, 90; j,job; h, Fr.ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig: wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


SURQUEDOUS 


+ Surquedroust (sér’kwed- 
us, sérkweidl-Tus), a. Ham below.) Con- 
ceited; proud; arrogant. 

aedrie.t | Surquedryt (sér'kwed-ri), n. 


. surewider, to presume, surcuidanee, 


Serer presumption, disdain—sur, over, | 


above, and evider, to think, from L. cogito, 
ecogitare, to think, to cogitate. Comp. outre- 
cwidance | Overweening aden arrogance. 
‘Without suspect of surqued Donne 
Surquedyt (sér’kwed-i), mn. [ e SURQUED- 
RIE.) Presumption; insolence. Sir W, Scott, 
Surrebut (efr-ré-but’), v.t = [Prefix sur, and 
rebut.) In Jaw, to reply, as a plaintiff, to a 
defendant's rebutter. 
Surrebutter (sér-ré-but’ér), n The plain- 
ie reply in pleading to a defendant's re- 
r 


butter. 

Surreined t (sér-rind’), a. [Prefix eur, and 
rein.) Overridden or injured; 
by riding too hard; knocked up, ‘A drench 
for surreined jades." Shak. 

Burrejoin (sér-ré-join’), vi [Prefix sur, 
and rejoi 
to a defendant's rejoinder. 

Burrejoinder (sér-ré-join'dér), n. 
Baas in laintiff to a defendant's rejoinder. 

rena? (sér-ré'nal), a. In anat, same as 


ph East 
urrender (sér-ren’dér), v.f. [O.Fr. #twr- 
render, to deliver—sur, over, and rendre, 
to render, See RENDER.) 1. To yield to 
the power of another; to give or deliver u 
on of upon compulsion or demand; 
as, to surrender one's person to an enem 
to surrender a fort or a shipp—2 To yie d 
in favour of another; to resign in favour of 
another; to cease to claim or use; as, to 
aurrender a right or privilege; to surrender 
lace or an office.—% To relinquish; to 
le be taken away. 
Ripe age bade bim nvrrenaer late 
His life and long good fortune unto final fate! 
Poirier, 
4.Tn law, to make surrender of. See the 
noun. —§. To rg to any influence, passion, 
or power: with ty aed brad nek aa, « 
one's ae * eapair, : 
indolence, or to slee om 
Surre (sér-ren‘dér), rt To yield; to 
give up one’s self into the power of another: 
aa, the enemy, seeing no way of escape, sur- 
rendered at the first summons. 


This mighty Archimedes too rarrenderr now, 
Grfaorcutte. 
Surrender ag iar all The act of 
rebar ages the act o yielding or resign- 
is Reng a person or the possession of some- 
g into the power of auother; a yield- 
on or giving up; a4, the swrrender of a 
castle to an enemy; the furrender of a 
right or of claims —2 In inywrance, the 


exhausted | 


abandonment of an assirance policy by the | 


party assured on receiving a portion of the 


in.) In low, to reply, a5 a plaintiff, | 


The an: | 


premiums paid. The amount payable on 


5 ronbeay' der of a policy, peanen gnteneer — 
epends on the number of years elapse: 
from the commencement of the risk.—3. In 
law, (a) the yielding up of an estate for life, 
or for years, to him that has the immediate 
estate in reversion or remainder, and is 


elther tn fact or in law. A ewurrender tn | 


Joct must be made by deed, which is the 
allowable evidence. Surrender in law is 
one which may be implied, and generally 
has reference to estates or tenancies from 
year to year, &c, (b) The giving up of a 
rincipal into lawful cus by his bail. 
() The delivery up of fugitives from j a 
oF a foreign state; extradition. 
Sueyhetde: in law, the yielding up of the | 
bra ky by the tenant into tle lord's bandas, 
for such purpose as is expressed in such 
surrender. lt is the mode of conveying 


copyhold. 
8 (s#r-ren'dér-8", n. In law, a 
Taon to whom the lord grants surrendered 
and; the cestui que use; one to whom a 
surrender is made, 
Surrenderor (sér-ren‘dér-or}, n. In Jor, 
the tenant who surrenders an estate into 
ae Sas of his lord; one who makes a sur- 
render. - 


4 (sér-ren’dri), nm. A surrender. | 
‘An entire svrrendry of ourselves to God.” | 


Dr. Hf. More. 

Surreption (sér-rep’shon), mn. (L. sitrreptio, 
wurreption., from #urripio, um, to 
snateh or take away secretly—sub, under, 
secretly, and rapio, to snatch. In meaning 
? from L. surrepo, to creep or steal—rubd, 
under, and repo, to creep.] 1. The act or 
process of ett i in a surreptitions manner, 
or by stealth or craft. 


70 


Fame oie prevention fot 
May stead us for the time, but mae not, 
#. Fouson, 
2 A coming unperceived: a stealing upon 
insensibly. ‘Sins of a sudden scurreption.' 
Plante os Rare. 
urreptitious (s¢r-rep-tish’us), a. [L. #er- 
“rephtiu See above.) Done by stealth or 
thout proper authority; made or pro- 
duced fraudulently; accompanied by under- 
hand dealing. ‘Surreptitions practices." 
Dr. H. More, 


All the other editions are stolen and rerreftifiows, 


Pape. 
0 ladies! how many of you have sx 


jews 
tailliners’ bills? Thacterwy. 
5 


urreptitiously 
Ina merrell Hianner; Wy stealth; in an 
Paine oa Way; fraudulently. 

arrogate (aur'rd-git), n. [L. evrrogatus, 
ce tuted, pp, of surroyo, swrrogatium, to 
put in another's place—sub, under, and rego, 
to ask.) 1. In a general sense, a deputy: a 
delegate ; a substitute; o person appointed 
to act for another, particularly the deputy of 
an ecclesiastical j udge, most commonly of a 
bishop or his chancellor.—2. In some of the 
American states, an officer who presides 
over the probate of wills and testaments, 
and the settlement of estates. 


Surrogate (sur'ré-git),0t [See mabere.} To 
put in the place of another. ive re.] 

Surrogateship taal ro-git-s iip), a, The 
office of 5 

Burrogation doa ‘gi'shon), n. Theact of 
substituting one oe . the place of an- 

Surrogatum (surr6-gi'tum), n (1. Se 
urroga sur- ti n [ ee 
SURROGATE, n.) In a boss law, that which 
— dng lace of something elee. 


A round"), v.t, [Prefix sur, and 
To encompass; to environ: to 
hee poly nh ‘all sides; to inclose, as a body of 


troops, 


invest, as a city; aa, to svrround a city; 
they surrounded a body of the enemy. — 
2. Tu lie or be on all sides of; to form an in- 
closure round; to environ; to encircle; aa, 
a wall or ditch surrounds the city. 
ut cloud inst er 
Seas — —- a ee 

3. To pass round; to travel about: to cir- 
eamna i rate; as, to surround the globe. 

‘emple, — SYS, To encompass, en- 
crc, environ, inclose, invest, hem in, fence 
about. 

Surround (s¢r-round),_, A method of hunt- 
ing some animals, such as buffaloes, by sur- 
rounding them and driving them over a 
precipice or into a deep ravine or other 
place from which they cannot escape. 

5 (sér-round'ing), a, 1. An en- 
compassing.—% Something belonging to 
those things that surround or environ; an 
external or accompanying circumstance: 
one of the conditions environing one: gener- 
ally in the plural; as, a dwel and ita 

surroundings. 

Did the sensitive, shy yenius feel that in the f¢ 
duction dated from eac ch ecene there woold be same 
trace of what Yankees call the Surronvdings anid 
which it was produced. A. AH, Baye. 
[But the word is not specially an Ameri- 
canism. | 

Surroy (s¢rroi), See CLARENCEUX. 

Sur-royal (sé¢r-roi‘al), n. The crown antler 

fin i stag. es Bi 4 ‘ 
ursaniure, | i r. sur, and sain, L sarees, 
sane, sound.) A wound healed outwardly 
only. Cha weer. 

Burseance? (s¢r-sé‘nns), n. (Fr. See Scr- 
CEASE. | Sulsidenr e; quiet. ‘Peace, silence, 
and surseance. Dacor, 

Sursolid (ser-solid), mn [Prefix evr, and 
solid.) In math, « name given to the fifth 

wer of a number; or the product of the 

ourth multiplication of a number con- 
sidered as the root. Thus 3x 3=0, the square 
of 3, and9x3=% , the third ywer or cube, 
and 97 x 3 = 81, the fourth power, and 
a1 x3 — 243, which is the #trsolid of 3 

Sursolid ( sér- -sol'id), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or involving the fifth vabuhgsl — Suraolid 
blem, in math. a prob 
resolved but by curves of a higher kind than 


the conic sections. 
Surtax (sértaks [Prefix evr, and tar.) 
for a particular purpose ; 


A tax heightenec 
an extra tax. 

Surtout (sé¢r-ti'), n. (Fr. er-towt, over all 
—sur=L. super, over, and towt—L. tofwa, 
whole] 1. Originally, a man’s coat to be 
worn over his other warments; but in mo- 
dern usage, an upper coat with long wide 


(sér-rep-tish'us-li), adv. | 


seer, Rare. ] 
gurveiliant (sér-vil'yant), a 


Burvenue?t (sér've-né 


between hostile forces, so as to cut | 
off means of communication or retreat; to | 


pro- 
em which cannot be | 


spect. 
5 





SURVEYAL 


: akirts: a frock-coat. —% In Aer. anescutcheon 


placed upon the centre of a shield of arma; 
a bhield of pretence. 


Surturbrand (sér'tér-brand), ». [Icel. evr- 


tarbrandr—evartr, black, and branudr, a fire- 
brand.) Fibrous brown coal or bituminous 
wood found in the north of Iceland. It has 
i great resemblance to the black oak found 


(sér- val’ yans),n, [Fr. See be- 
low.) Watch; inspection; oversight; super- 
intendence. 

That sort of oat hone of which, in all ages, the 
young have accused the ok Sir i, Scutt. 


Surveillant (nbe-wal'vant mn, (Fr, from 


surveiler, to watch over, from L. 
over, and vigilare, to watch. 
watches over; a spy; a su 


One who 
Of oVver- 


Watching 
over another or others; overseeing; observ- 
ant; watchful. [Rare] 


[ 
Burvenet aed; vt. (Fr. survenir—nir, 


and venir, to come. 
as an addition. 
veres letha 


To supervene; to come 
‘A suppuration that sur- 
ea.’ Harvey. 
n. The act of step- 
piog or coming in suddenly or unexpectedly. 
Nor did the fundamentals (of government) alter 
either by the diversity and mixture of of seve- 
ral nations in the frst entrance, por from the Danes 
or Normans in their iweperur. JV, Bearers, 


Survey (sér-vi'), vt. (O.Fr. surveer, sur- 


vecir, surteoir — sir, Over, and veer, veeir, 
veoir, Mod. Fr. voir, L. videre, to see.] 1.To 
inspect or take a view of; to overlook; tu 
view with attention, as from a high place: 
as, to stand on a hill and survey the sur- 
rounding country. 

Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 

Sarmy our empire, and behold oor bome. Ayre. 
2 To view with a scrutinizing eye; to exa- 


With such alter'd looks, 
All pale and speechless, he sureey'a me round. 


8. To examine with reference to ¢ ition, 
situation, and value; to inspect carefully 
with a view to discover the real state of; as, 
Pay surcey a building to determine its value, 


lam come to nurwey the tower this day. SAat. 
4. To determine the boundaries, form, ex- 
tent, position, &c., of, as of any portion of the 
earth's surface by means of linear and angu- 
lar measurements, and the 2 year of 
the peo ae of geometry and trigononie- 
try; to determine the form, dimensions, é&c., 
of tracts of ground, consts, harbours, &c., 
so na to be able to delineate. their several 
dimensions, positions, &c., On paper. See 
SURVEYING.—5. To examine an ascertain, 
as the boundaries and royalties of a manor, 
the tenure of the tenants, and the rent and. 
value of the same.—6.+ To see; to perceive. 

Thé Norwegian lord si dug van 
With furbish'd arms and new supp jesotmen 
Began a fresh assault. 


Survey (sé¢r’va or sér-vil’, the latter the ori- 


ginal pronunciation), m. LA eral view; 
a sight; a proep ba as, he too a survey of 
the whole landsc ‘Time, that takes 
survey of all ihe word’ Shak. 
Under his proud sartey os oy lies. 
Dhevetece mee, 

2. A particular view; an paamiiintion or in- 

tion of all the parts or particulars of a 
thing, with a design to ascertain the condi- 
tion, quantity, or quality; as, a surcey of 
the ‘stores, provisions, or munitions of a 
ship: a survey of roads and bri ; A eur- 
rey of buildings intended to ascertain their 
condition, value, and exposure to fire. 

O that you coold turn your eyes toward the napes 
of your necks, and make but an interior surrey of 
your good selves. Saab, 

3. The operation of finding the contour, 
dimensions, position, or other particulars of 
any part of the earth's surface, tract of 
country, coast, harbour, &c., and represent- 
ing the same on paper: also, the measured 
plan, account, or exposition of such an ope- 
deepal See SCRVEYING, and Ordnance Sur- 

) under ORDNANCE.—4. A district for the 
on lection of the customs, under the insperc- 
tion and authority of a ‘partic ular officer. 
[United States. ]— Trigonometrical survey. 
See under TRIGONOMETRICAL. —SYwn. Review, 
examination, inspection, retrospect, pro- 


+ Burveyance t (a¢r-va'al, sér-va'- 
ans), Survey; vance al, 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; 


Ul, Sc. abune; J, Sc. fey. 


SURVEYING 
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SUSPECTEDLY 





(aér-vi'ing), mn. The act of de- 


termining the boundaries and area of a por- | 


tion of the earth's surface by means of 
measurements taken on the spot; the art of 
determining the furm, area, surface contour, 
é&c., of any portion of the earth's surface, 
and erat 3 the mee on a Map or plan. 
— Land ying, where the object to be 
attalned ‘is th the determination of the area, 
shape, &c., of a tract of land, usually of no 
very great ‘extent —Marine or cat Aiea 
cul surveying consists in dete the 
fverma of coasts and harbours, the positions 
aid distances of objecta on the shore, of 
i-lands, rocka, and shoals, the entrances of 
rivera, the de th of water, nature of the 
bottom, &¢,— Military surveying. See 44 
CONN AMSANCE — Mining Hypebeast Bean 

either for the pu oe of de ing th 
situation anid one tion of the shafts, wl 
leries, and un nd excavations 
mine already in aivianee: or for nets Nena) 
inz the proper positions for the shafts, 
leries, &c., of a mine yet to be opened.— 
Plane surveying, where no account is taken 
iff pk curvature of the a in opposition 
te etic surveying. — way surveying, 
wits the object ie to ascertain the best 
line of imac mt whether by rail- 


ing, the determination Socal on 
tiums and lengths of the prince pail lines of a 
tract to he surveyed, but also of the undu- 
lations of the surface, the directions and 
locations of its water-courses, and all the 
accidents, whether natural or artificial, that 
distinguish it from the level plain. — Those 
extensive operations which have for their 
object the determination of the latitade and 
longitade of places, and the length of ter- 
reostel res acs pt latitudes, a es 
under the pene surveying, thoug 
peop are frequently called tnigonometrical 
4, or geodetic operationa, and the sci- 

sith teclf gecdeay. 

Surveyor (sir-va ‘ér), m 1. An overseer: one 
pla camipedetane overt a —2 eer 
that views and examines fo ea oh 
aacertaining the condition, quant ty, or qua 

tt Bd. of anyt g: 45, a swreeyor of 

; & werceyor of shipping; a 

v cn bps One who measures land, or 
Baten’. the art of yee. 2 ying en"ér-a), 
urveyor - general (s¢r-vii' -al), 7". 
1. A principal surveyor; as, t @ furteyor- 
general of the ee Se manors, or of woods 
and parks in England —2 The chief sur- 

reyor of lands; as, the ru neral of 
the United States, or of a particular state. 


(United States.) 
Surveyorship (sér-va'ér-ahip) n. The office 
nf a surveyor. 


Surviewt are vi. Tosurvey. Spenser. 
Surview? (r'vi) «. Survey. 
Surviset (ser-viz), c.f. [Fr. rur=L. anne, 
over, above, and riser, to look} To 
over; tosnpervisee. #. Jonson. 
Survival (ser-viv'al), n [See SURVIVE.) 
1. The act of surviving or ontliving; a living 
beyond the life of another person; the out- 
living es any thing or event.—2. Io archiol. 
any habit, usage, or belief remaining from 
ancient times whose origin is often un- 
known or imperfectly known; the continued 
existence of some custom. or the like, Wey 
lias lost the special significance and im 
tance that formerly belonged to it; 
the habit of wearing finger-rings may he 
é iid to he a svrriral from jess civilized times: 
ss the bonfires still kindled at certain times 
ji some parts are a vurcical frum sun or 
fire worship.—Surriral of the fittest. See 
Pde in Sele se uniler egw race os 

urvivance, Survivancy (s¢r-viv'ans, a¢r- 
viv'an-si), Barsivershin. Burnet [Rare] 
Survive (s¢r-viv’), v.t. pret. Se survived; 
ppr. survicing. (Fr. eurviere, fupervivo 
—super, over, beyond, and vireo, to live | 
1 To outlive; to live beyond the life of: as, 
the wife ewrrires her hushand, or a husband 
survices his wife. 

Pll assure her of 


Her widowhom!, he It thar she seep me 
In all my lands and leases whatsoever. SAal. 


2 To outlive anything else; to live beyond 
any event: as, many men evrvire thelr use- 
ob ia or the regular exercise of their rea- 


Survive (sér-viv’), ¢.i. To remain alive; to 


live after the death of another or after any- 
elae that has happened. 


ch, chain; 





xe 


ch, Sc. loch, =g, 90; J, job; 


O, Fr. ton; ing, sing; 


Yea, though I die, the scandal will rurwree. SAab. © 
Try pleasure, 
Which when no other entiuy surateeh, 
Still conquers all the conquerors. Sir F, Dem tem. 
Surviven a oi viv'en-si), n. A surviving; 
cetviverabia. Rare. } 
Surviver (oar-viver) m One who survives 
ur outlives; a survivor, 
Surviving (aér- viv'ing),p. anda. Remaining 
panini gy". ving; as, surviving friends or 


relati 
Survivor sér-viv'ér), m. 1. One who lives 
after the death of another, or after some 


event or time, 


Death ip what man should wish. But, oh! what fate 
ion | 


Shall on thy wife, thy sad surprrrer, wait. 


The sweritvers might well aepeenees that they had 


esca the shot and the sword to b 
sane at pre 
2. In law, the longer liver of two joint ten- 
ants, orof any two peraons who have a joint 
interest in anything. 

urvivorship (s¢r-viv'ér-ship), n. L The 
ytd of outliving another, or of living after 
some event or time; survival 


w into th with 
aly ann hage'kor eiahing this le ayrecabic’ were 
press, Steele, 


2. In law, the rightof a feta tenant or other 
person who has a joint interest in an estate 
to take the whole estate upon the death of 
the other. When there are more than two 
joint tenants the whole estate remains to 
the last survivor by right of survivorship. 
—Chanes of survivorship, the chance that a 
pereon of one age has of outliving a person 
of a different age. Thus, according to the 
Carlisle tables of mortality, the chance of 
survivorship for two persons twenty- 
five and sixty-five are eighty-nine and eleven 
respectively, or about elght to one that the 
younger wi L survive the older. 

Sarva (s0r’ya), n. In Hindu myth, the god 
of the sun. 


Bus (sus), [L.] A us of pachydermat- 
ous animals, which nel ludes the domestic 
hog. See ScCIne 

Susceptibility (sas-sep'ti-bil"i-th,n 1, The 
state or quality of ity at susceptible; espe- 
cially, the capeiny ed 3 impres- 
sions or change, or of being influenced or 
affected; senaltiveness.—2. Capacity for feel- 
ing or emotional excitement; sensibility. 

His character seems full of 
foo much so for iis natural vigour. 
cordingly . , . verge towards he sentimental 
emotion. 


ee seni aean he | _ feelin 
sus-sep’ti-b im [ me # 
“ibe, m ~p suscipio, susceptwm—«eua for 


, a form of , under, and capio, 

1. Capanie of ne anything 
ada mal, or an affection, or in- 
finence; as, a 
of alteration; a body coneen os pain. 

It sheds on souls saurceptrile of | 
The glorious dawn of an mtb Yeuny. 
2. Capable of emotional senna: readily 
empreterd: impressible; sensitive. ‘The 
- wrt of a vain and susceptible child.’ 
Lytton. 
ie (sus-sep'ti-bl-nes), nm. Sns- 


bly (ens-sep’ti-bli), adv. In o sus- 

fran le manner, 

tion t (sus-sep’shon), n. The act of 
taking. 

They confessed their sins to Joba in the sur 

of baptism. Fer, Tater, 
Susceptive (sus-sep'tiv), a. Capable of ad- 
mitting ; Ant admitting: susceptible. 
Pledhs more susceplive of good impressions.’ 


Susceptiveness (sus-sep’tiv- -nes), ". Quality 
of being susceptive; ari ey ty. 

til (sus-sep-tiv'i-ti), n. Capacity 
of admitting; susceptibility. 


Nor can we have any idea of matter, which does 
not imply a nataral bility, and mvscefYouty 
and jong. 860s offerte. 


trys are on 


scent 


of various shapes modi 
(sus-sep'tor), 1. ([L] One who 
undertakes: a godfather. Dr, Puller 
nsci cy (sus-sip'i-en-ai), mn. Reception: 
wockolon t ( sip’ i-ent), Receiving ; 
sus-sip'i-ent), a. : 
mimitting. Barrow 


t (sus-sip'i-ent), n. One who takes 
its; one that receives. 
he sacraments and ceremonies of the Gos 
fate not without the cencurrent actions, an 
influences of the mercapiens, er, od moral 
Buscitability t (sus’sit-a-bil"i-ti), 1 The 
atate or quality of being readil mmol, 
ruled. or ateihe excitability. 


fH, then; th, thin; 


Rgpanrs eR vp colour or 
Suspectt (eus- 





Suscitate t (eus'l- nt et. pret. & pp. susei. 
fated; ppr. wusciiats [L. wuscifo, suaci- 
tatum, ta rouse, to caclin “oes for rubs, un- 
der, and cilo, to incite, to rouse. See CITE. 
To rouse; to excite; to call into life 
action. 

He shall rascatate or ralse the courace 
inclined to virtue. our ha 


Suscitation t (eus-i- ya n, m The act of 
raising or ae. ae ten 

Suslik (syslik), m (Rus) A (pretty little 
animal of the marmot kind, Spermophilua 
citius, of a grayish brown, waved or spotted 





Suslik (Spermepdifur cotidfus. 


with white. It is found in epee and as 
far north as Siberia, and has a 

taste for flesh, not sparing even its own 
mpectes It is named also the earless mar- 


ont kt), vt) [L. maepicio, mus- 
| ar | angel By a form of evwh, noder, 
d specio, to look, to look at. See SPECIES. } 
1 To imagine to exist; to have a vague or 
slight o maa of the existence of, often on 
beh ae evidence or on no evidence at all; to 


oa ein i a th 

ling §weal o'erruns trembling joints; 
ily heart Sainpeets ware than mine eyes cum eee. 
From her hand I could rasgeq no [1 = Aft, 


2 To imagine to be guilty, but upon slight 
evidence or without proof: as, we often 
fFuspect a person who is innocent of the 


I do suspect thee rery grievously. Sink. 


&% To hold to be uncertain; to doubt; to 
mistrust. 


T cannot forbear a | 


which is so well attested, 
that [ have no manner h 


reason to ratpect the truth. 
wl daason, 


4.1 To respect; to esteem. ee 
the dignity of an ambassador, nor of h 
country.” North. [A Latinism }—Srx. To 
mistrust, distrust, surmise, doubt. 


Suspect pte vi To imagine guilt, 


danger, or th 
But, ob! what dame? minotes tells he o'er 
Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet strongly lores. 
a. 1. Doubtful; uncer- 
—2 Suspected Chaveer. 
Af ian. 


tun. Glan 
What I cat do av oflies is secpert. 


Suspect (sus-pekt’), n. 1. Suspicion. 


And draw within the compass of muyect 
Th’ unvielated honour of your wife. Shak, 


2 + Something suspicious; something cansing 
suspicion. ‘And lastly that the novelty, 
though It be not rejected, yet be held for a 
suspect." Raan,.—3 A suspected person; 
os suspected of a crime, offence, or the 
@ 
Whose in T dof 
rant of ein uncibee ak ue Ee en eh eet ies 


law takes hin, hitherto for a sspect. 
Arth, Wiisem. 


8 kta L 1. neut. 
uspecta (sus-pek'ta).n pl [ Bp Pl seat 


of ico, Fuxpecturn, to suspect. } 

the thr three sections into which the — 
snakes are divided! according as th 
venomous or otherwise, the other two ine 
Innocua and Venenosa. In this section 
there are canaliculated fangs placed in front 
of the superior maxille th smaller solid 
teeth in front of them. The Suspecta com- 
prise certain unimportant suakes, partly 
aquatic and partly terrestrial in their habits, 
and all belonging to the Old World. 


Buspectable ae Liable to be 


suapected. 

Tt is an old cari, that he who labours hard to 
clear himself of a crime he is not charged with, ren- 
ders himself mar pectahie. 

Qa, fron arwif~uger by Mares. 


t, Bpectan t, spekt’- 
| and a. Ht her. ser ape gis nose 


sasnecteily 

uspectedly (sus-pekt’ed-lij,ade. In a sns- 
ne manner; sons to excite suspicion; 
so as to be suspected, Jer. T'aylor. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


SUSPECTEDNESS 


Buspectedn ess (sus-pekt’ed-nes), n. State 

of being suspected or doubted. 

Suspecter (sus-pekt’ér), n. One who sus- 
pects. ‘A base suspecter of a virgin’s hon- 
our.” Bean. & Fl. 

Suspectful (sus-pekt’fyl),a. 1. Apt to sus- 
pect or imistrust.—2. Exciting suspicion. 
‘The dangerous and suspec(ful translations 
of the apostate Aquila’ Multon. 

8 ont (sus-pek’shon), n. Suspicion. 

Buspectless (sus-pekt/les), a. 1. Not sus- 
pec ing: having no suspicion. ‘Eighty of 
them being assembled and suspectless of 
harm.’ Sir 7. Herbert.—2. Not suspected ; 
not mistrusted. 


Suspectiess have I travelled all the town through, 
in this merchant's shape won much acquaintance. 


Beau. 
Suspend (sus-pend’), v.t. (L. suspendo—sus 
from subs, auitateray form of sub, under, an 
pendo, to hang, to cause to hang down.) 
1. To cause to hang; to make to depend 
from anything; to hang; as, to nda 
ball by a thread; to suspend a ly by @ 
cord or by hooks.—2 To make to depend 
on. 
God hath . . . susfended the promise of eternal 
life upon this condition, that without obedience and 
holiness of life no man shall ever see the Lord. 


Tsllotson. 
8. To cause to cease for a time; to hinder 
from proceeding; to interrupt; to stay; to 
delay. 

If it shall please you to suspend your indignation 
against my brother fh you can Mlerive from him better 
testimony of his intent, you shall run a certain course. 

22. 

The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate so near 

At once suspends their courage and their fear. 

Sir ¥. Denham. 
4. To hold in a state undetermined; as, to 
suspend one’s judgment or opinion. 

A man may suspend his choice from being deter- 
mined for or ayainst the thing proposed, till he has 
examined whether it be really of a nature to make 
him happy or no. Locke. 


6. To debar, usually for a time, from any 
vilege, from the execution of an office, or 
m the enjoyment of income. 

Good men should not be suspended from the exer- 
cise of their ministry and deprived of their livelihood, 
for ceremnonies which are acknowledged indifferent. 

Bf. Sanderson. 
6 To cause to cease for a time from opera- 
tion or effect; as, to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act.—Suspended animation, a tem- 
porary cessation of animation; especially, 
asphyxia. —S nded cadence, in music, an 
interrupted cadence. See CADENCE.—Sus- 
pended note, in music, anote continued from 
one chord to another to which it does not 
properly belong, and to a proper interval 
of which it must eventually give way. See 
SUSPENSION. —SyYN. To hang, interrupt, in- 
termit, stay, delay, hinder, debar. 
Suspend (sus-pend’), vi. To cease from 
operation; to desist from active employ- 
ment; specifically, to stop payment, or be 
unable to meet one’s engagements. 
uspender (sus-pend’ér), n. 1. One that 
suspends.—2. One of the two straps worn 
for holding up trousers, &c.; one of a pair 
of braces. 


Suspensation (sus-pen-sa’shon),». <A tem- 
rary cessation. 
Suspense (sus-pens’), n. [From L. suspen- 


gus, suspended. See SUSPEND.}] 1. The state 
of having the mind or thoughts suspended ; 
fally, a state of uncertainty, usually 
th more or less apprehension or anxiety ; 
indetermination; indecision. 
Suspense in news is torture, speak them out. 
Afitton. 
Long and sharp was the susfense. Day after day 
the folks of Clovernook would call to know the best 
or the worst. D. F$erroid. 
2 Cessation for atime; stop. ‘A cool sus- 
pense from pleasure or from pain.’ Pope.— 
& In law, suspension; a temporary cessation 
of a man's right, as when the rent or other 
profits of land cease by unity of possession 
of land and rent. —Suspense account, in book- 
keeping, an account iv which sums received 
or disbursed are temporarily entered, until 
their proper place in the books is determined. 

Suspense t (sus-pens’), a. 1. Held or lifted 
up; suspended. ‘The great light of day... 
suspense in heaven.’ Milton.—2. Held in 
doubt or expectation. —3. Expressing or pro- 
ceeding frum suspense or doubt. ‘Looks 
suspense.’ Milton. 

Suspensibility (sus-pen’s!-bil"i-ti), n. The 
capacity of being suspended or sustained 
from sinking; as, the suspensidility of in- 
durated clay in water. 

Suspensible (sus-pen’si-b!), a. Capable of 
being suspended or held from sinking. 


Suspenso 
pended ; Ranging : 
suspends; suspending; as, a suspensary 
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Suspension (sus-pen’shon), n. [(L. suspensio , 
suspension. See SUSPEND.) 1. The act 
of suspending, hanging up, or of causing 
to hang by being attached to something 
above.—2 The act of holding over, delay- 
ing, interrupting, ceasing, or stopping for 
a time; the state of being delayed, inter- 
rupted, &c.; as with reference (a) to labour, 
study, pain, and the like; aa, a suspension 
of hostilities. (b) To decision, determina- 
tion, and the like; as, to plead for a suspen- 
ston of judgment or opinion until fresh evi- 
dence is brought forward. (c) To the pay- 
ment of claims; as, the suspension of a bank 
or commercial house. (d) To punishment 
or sentence of punishment. (e) To the hold- 
ing of office, power, prerogative, and the 
like; as, the stspension of an officer or of a 
clergyman. (f) To the action, operation, 
or execution of law, or the like; as, the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act.—3. In 
rhet. a keeping of the hearer in doubt and 
in attentive expectation of what is to follow, 
or what is to be the inference or conclusion 
from the arguments or observations. —4 In 
law, the temporary stop of a man’s right, as 
when a seignory, rent, or other profit out 
of land, by reason of the unity of possession 
of the seignory, rent, &c., and of the land 
out of which they issue, lics dormant for a 
time. —5. In Scots law, a process in the su- 
preme civil or criminal court, by which exe- 
cution or diligence on a sentence or decree 
is stayed until the judgment of the supreme 
court is obtained on the point. —6. In music, 
the holding or prolongation of a note or 
tone in any chord which follows, by which 
a discord is frequently produced. The first 
appearance of the note to be suspended is 
termed its preparation (a, in example); its 





i—Z- 
(2) from below, 


Suspension (1) from above ; 


presence as a discord, its percussion (0); its 
removal to a note of concord or rest in key, 
or some legitimate sound of a sequence, its 
resolution (c). Percussion usually occurs in 
the strong accent of a bar. When the sus- 
pension is from above, as at (1), a descent 
necessary for its resolution; when from 
below, as at (2), the resolution is by ascent. 
7. The state of solid bodies, the particles of 
which are held undissolved in a fluid and 
may be separated from it again by filtration. 
—Points of x ion, in mech. the points, 
as in the axis of a beam or balance, at which 
the weights act, or from which they are sus- 
pended.—Suspension bridge. See BRIDGE. 
—Suspension railway, a railway in which 
the body of the carriage is suspended from 
an elevated track or tracks on which the 
wheels run. — Suspension of arma, a short 
truce or cessation of operations agreed on by 
the commanders of the contending parties, 
as for burying the dead, making proposals 
for surrender or for peace, &c.— Suspension 
and interdict, in Scots law, a judicial remedy 
competent in the bill chamber of the Court 
of Session, where the object is to stop or 
interdict some act or to prevent some en- 
croachment on property or possession, or 
in general to stay any unlawful proceeding. 
The remedy is applied for by a note of sus- 
nsion and interdict. See INTERDICT. — 
leas in suspension, in law, those pleas 
which show some matter of temporary Inca- 
pacit to proceed with the action or suit. — 
YN. Delay, interruption, intermission, stop, 


Pubmed 


uspensive (sus-pens’‘iv), a. Tending to 
suspend or to keep in suspense; uncertain; 
doubtful. ‘Psyche . . . in suspensive 
thoughts awhile doth hover.’ Beaumont.— 
Suspensive conditions, in Scots law, condi- 
tions precedent, or conditions without the 

urification of which the contract cannot 

completed. 


Buspensor (sus-pens’or), n. Somethin 
which suspends; as,(a)insurg. abagattache 


to a strap or belt, used to support the scro- 
tum, asin hernia, &c. (6) In dot. a cellniar 
cord hy which the embryo of some plants is 
suspended from the foramen or opening of 
the seed. (c) The longitudinal Ngament of 
the liver. 

(sus-pen’so-ri), a. 1. Sus- 
depending. — 2. That 


muscle. 


Suspire (sus-pir).v.i [L 


SUSSEX MARBLE 


| Suspensory (sus-pen’so-ri),n. See SUSPEN- 
SOR. 
Suspicable t (sus’pi-ka-bl), @. [L. suspica- 


tlis, from suspicor, to suspect. See Sus- 

PEcT.] That may be suspected; liable to 
suspicion. ‘Suspicable principles and... 
extravagant objects.” Dr. H. More. 


Suspicion (sus-pi’shon), n. (L. suspicio 


suspicionis. See SUSPECT.) 1. The act of 
suspecting; the feeling of one who suspects: 
the sentiment or passion which is excited 
by ai of evil, danger, or the like, without 
sufficient proof; the imagination of the ex- 
istence of something, especially something 
wrong, without or with slight proof. 
Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind; 

The thief doth fear each bush an officer. SAaé. 

Suspicions arnoong thoughts are like bats among 

birds, they ever fly by twilight. con, 

And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 

At.wisdom's gate, and to simplicity 

Resigns her c e, while goodness thinks no ill 

Where no ill seems. Al ellos. 
2.¢ Regard; consideration. ‘Without the 
suspicion of expected reward.’ Milton. — 
Syn. Jealousy, distrust, mistrust, doubt, 


fear. 
Suspiciont (sus-pi’shon), v.¢. Toregard with 


suspicion; to suspect; to mistrust; to doubt. 
South. 


Suspicious (sus-pish’us),a. (L. susptciosus. 


See SUSPICION.) 1. Inclined to suspect; apt 
to imagine without proof. 

Nature itself, after it has done an injury, will ever 
be sxsficions, and no man can love the person he 
suspects. South. 
2. Indicating suspicion or fear. 

A wise man will find us to be rogues by our faces; 
we have a susftaous, fearful, constrained counten- 
ance. Swf. 
8. Liable to cause suspicion; adapted to raise 
suspicion; giving reason to imagine il]; as, 
an author of suspicious innovations; a per- 
son met under suspicious circumstances. 

I spy a black, suspicious, threat'‘ning cloud. SAad. 
4. Entertaining suspicion; cherishing suspi- 
cion; distrustful: with of before the object. 


Many mischievous insects are daily at work to 
make men of merit suspretous af each other. . 


Syn. Distrustful, mistrustful, jealous,doubt- 
ful, dubious, questionable. 


Suspiciously (sus-pish’us-li), adv. 1. Ina 


suspicious manner; with suspicion. —2. So 
as to excite suspicion. 


Suspiciousness (sus-pish’us-nes),n. The 


state or quality of bein, 
the being liable to suspicion or liab 
suspected; as, the stsptciousness of a man's 
appearance, of his weapons, or of his ac- 
ons. @) The quality or state of being apt 
to suspect; as, the suspictousness of a man's 
temper or mind. 
Suspicionsness is as great an enemy to wisdom as 


too much credulity, it doing oftentimes as hurtful 
wrongs to friends. Fuller. 


suspicious; as, (a) 
le te 


Suspiral sus-pir’al), n. (See SUSPIRE. } 
1. ral (rae bole a vent or ventiduct. — 


2A 
toward a cistern or conduit. [Rare 
senses. } 


ring of water passing undergrount 
t 


Suspiration (sus-pir-a’shon), n. [L. suspir- 


atio, suspirationis. See SUSPIRE.) The act 
of slg ng or fetching along and deep breath; 
aalg . ‘Windy susprration of forced breath. ° 
k 
iro, to breathe 
out, to sigh—eus for subs, collateral form of 
sub, under, and spiro, to breathe (whence 
expire, inspire, respire, &c.).] 1. To fetch 
a long, deep breath; to sigh. Shak.—2.+ To 
breathe. 
Did he susfire, 
That light and weightless down perforce must mov e. 


Suspire t (sus-pir’), n. <A deep breath: a 
sigh. 


Or if you cannot spare one sad saspire 
It does not bid you laugh them to their graves. 
Masringer. 


Suspired ¢ (sus-pird)), a. Earnestly longyd 


for; ardently wished or desired. 


O glorious morning, wherein was born the expecta- 
tion of nations; and wherein the long suspired Re- 
deemer of the world did, as his prophets had cried, 
rend the heavens, and come down in the vesture of 
humanity ! MM ottan. 


Sussex Marble (sus’seks miér’bil), n. Ino 


geal a fresh-water deposit which consti- 
utes a member of the Wealden up. It 
occurs in layers varying from a few inches 
to upwards of a foot in thickness, the layers 
being separated by seams of clay or loose 
friable limestone. It occurs in great abund- 
ance in Sussex, hence the name. It is of 
various shades of gray and bluish-gray, 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byl); 


ofl, pound; li, 8c. abune; f, Sc. fey. 
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mottled with green and yellow. It bears a 
high polish, and is extensively used for 
architectural and ornamental pu 

Sustain (sus-tin’), vt. [O.Fr. mestenir, sos- 
tenir (Mol Fr. soutenar), from L. sustineo— 
wus for subs, a collateral form of sub, under, 


anil teneo, to hold (whence contain, retain, | 


&c..) 1 To bear up; to uphold; to sup- 
port; as, a foundation sualaina the super- 
structure; oa beast sustaing a load. he 
prop that doth rustain my house." Shak. 
*To crush the pillars that the pile mwefain." 
n—% To hold suspended: to keep 

from failing: As, 2 rope wistoina a weight. 
3%. To keep from | sinking in despondence; to 


Su 

J stghcnhe no comfortable expectations of another 
life te savtaie him under the evils in this work! he is 
of all creatures the most miserable, Filiotren. 
4. To maintain; to keep alive; to support; 
to sulmlsat; to nourish; as, provisions to 
sustain a family or on army; food insufficient 
to sustain life.—5. To support in any con- 
dition by ald; to vindicate, comfort, assist, 
or relieve, ‘His sons, who seek the tyrant 
to sustain.” Dryden, 6 To endure without 
failing or ylelding; to bear up against; as, 
alile to svefain a shovk,—T. To suffer: to 
have to submit to; to bear; to undergo, 

You shall rasiaia more new disgraces, Seiad, 


& To allow to proceed before a court; to 
hold] as well based; to continue; nut to dis- 
miss or abate; as, the court wisfained the 
action or sult.—9. To establish by evidence; 
to bear out; to prove; to confirm; to make 
geod; te corro rate ; ns, such facta snes- 
tain the statement; the evidence is not suffl- 
cient to eustain the charge.—10. In music, 
to give the full length or time value to; to 
continue, as the sound of notes through 
their whole length.—Syrw. To bear, support, 
uphold, prop, subsist, nourish, assist, re- 
lieve, suffer, undergo, endure. 

omer t (sus-tiin’), n. That which upholds. 

wustain was the Lord.” AMiltov. 

Sus ble (sus-tin'a-bl), a. Capable of 
heing sustained or main ; a4, the 
action is not svatainable, 

Sustained (sus-tauil’), p. and a. 
to one pitch or level, especially a high pi tc 
*The sustained melody of his verse. pice 

*Syuetained thought.’ Edin. Hep, 

No other means can be devised of making the 
councils consistent anil ranfacmed, Sreugre, 
—Statained note or tone, in muatec, a note 
prolonged through several bara while other 

eaacenets ordescending. It differs 

om o or pedal point only in its occur- 

ring inthe up Sen parta,organ-point 
being in the 

Sustainer (sus-tan’ér), m One who or that 
which sustaina; as, (a) a supporter, main- 
tainer, or upholder. ‘The first fonnder, 
susainer, and continuer thereof.’ Dr, H. 
More. (6) A sufferer, ‘Hast a sustainer 
been of much aMiction.” Chapman. 

Sustainment (sus-tin'ment), n The act 
of sustaining; anppirt. * Hunting, which 
was their only sustaininent.’ Milton. 

ie0s'ten-ans), nm (0.Fr. swten- 
ance, See SUSTADN.] 1. The act of sua- 
taining: support; maintenance; aubsistence; 
as, the sustenance of life. ‘For the BnLs- 
tenance of our bolies many kinda of food." 
Mooker,—2. That which supports life; food; 
victuals: provisions: a8, to refuse to take any 
sustenance. ‘Gained for her a scunty stus- 
tenance.” Tennyeon. 

Sustentacle } (sus-ten'ta-kl), mn. [L. sus- 
tentaculiun.) Support; sustenance. Dr. 
H. More. 

Sustentation (sus-ten-ta’shon), mn. [L. ss- 
fentatio, suatentationia, from #ustento, to 
hold up, intena. of stestineos, See SUSTAIN.] 
lL. Support; preservation from falling. ‘ As- 
cent and sustenfation aloft.’ Boyle. —2. Use 
of food. Sir T. Browne,—3. Maintenance; 
support of life. * Meana of life and rusten- 
fafion.’ Bacon.—Sustentation fund, a cen- 
tral fund collected from each congregation 
belonging to the Free Church of Scotland, 
from which each clergyman in possession 
of a cure ja paid an equal som annually. 

Suster,! 1. Sister. Chaticer, 

Susurration (sii-sér-ri’shon), mn. [L. eu- 
eurrafio, susurrationia, from susurro, to 
whisper.) A whispering ; a soft murmur. 


FTowell, 
Susurrous (si-sur’rus), @ (LL. merurrus, 
a whisper.) Whispering; full of sounds 
resembling Mian rustling. 
High up on the same end of the wall there were 


eyes peering through, and a =a Irons 
whispering. 0. A, Roswell, 


Busurrug (sii-sur’rus), mn [L] A soft, 
humming, murmuring, sound; a whisper. 
All the halls will be overflowing and buzzing with 
the matin sara of courtiers. De Gainey. 
Butile (si’til), a ([L. swtilis, from suo, 
sutum, to sew.] Done by stitching. 'The 
fame of her needle work, ‘the sutile pic- 
tures,” mentioned by Johnson." &B 
Sutler (sut'lér), n. (0. D. soeteler, D. zoe- 
telaar, a sutler, from goelelen, to ‘perform 
menial offices or dirty work, Allied to G. 
rei a dabbler, a seullion, from sudeln, 
to eaplash or puddle about, ‘to Boil, to do 
dirty work.) <A person who follows au 
army and sells to the troops provisions, 
liqjuors, or the like. 
Sutling (sut'ling), a. Belonging to sutlers; 
engaged in the occupation of a sutler. 
Sutor (si'tor), » A syrup pit by the 
Indians of the river Gila, in the United 
toate from the fruit of the Cactus 
i 
datra (20’ (stra), n. [8kr., a thread, a string. 
The sdtrasare leaves held together by strings 
passed through holes in them.) The name 
given to certain collections or books of 


aphorisms in Sanskrit literature, forming | 


the Vedangas, or six members of the Veda 
Bee VEDANGA, 
Suttee (sut-té), n. (Skr. ati, from sad, good, 
we ae pepetly, a chaste and virtuous wife. 
ndu widow who immolates herse 
# abe funeral pile, either with the body of 
her hosband, or separately, if he died ata 
distance. —2. The voluntary self-immolation 
of Hindu widows on the funeral pile of their 
husbands. The origin of this horrid custom 
isuncertain. Itisnotabsolutely commanded 
in the sacred books of the Hindus, but they 


speak of it as highly meritorious, and the | 


means of obtaining eternal beatitude, The 
practice is now abolished in British India, 
anil is all but extinct in the native states, 
Sutteeiam (sut-té’izm), mn. The practice of 
self-immuolation amoug Hindu widows, 


| Buttle (sut’)), mn. In com. a term applied to 


weight when the tare has been deducted and 
the tret has yet to be allowed. 

Sutural (si-ti'ral), a. 1. Relating to a su- 
ture or seam.—2 In bot. taking place at a 
suture; as, the sufural dehiscence of a peri- 


Carp. 

Suturate (si’tdr-it), vt To join or unite 
by a suture; to sew or knit together, ‘Six 
several bones... sufturated among them- 
selves.” Jbr. John Smith, 

Suture (si'tir), wn. [L. eufura, from rua, to 

sew.) 1. The act of sewing; also, the line 
along which two things or parts are joined, 
united, or sewed together so as to form a 
seam, or something resembling a seam,— 
2 In an § the uniting of the lips or edges of 
a wound by stitching. — 
3. In anat. the seam or joint 
which unites the bones of 
the skull, or the peculiar 
articulation or connection 
of those bones; as, the 
coronal suture; the sagit- 
tal suture, —4. In bot, the 
seam of a dehisrent peri- 
carp where the valves 
unite. — 6 In enfom, the 
line at which the elytra 
meet, and are sometinies 
confluent —é, In cench. the 
line of junction in the whorls of spiral shells, 
or that line by which two parts join or fit 
into each other. 

Sutured (si'tird),¢. Having sutures; united. 

Buve (sfi'vérst), m A mathematical 
term applied to the supplemeut of a versed 
sine, or the difference of a versed sine from 
the diameter of the circle, See SINE. 

Suwarrow-nut (s0-war'i-nut),n. The 
ag fruit of a tree of the genus Caryocar, t 

C. nuciferum, nat. order Rhizobolaces., 
Written alao Saowari- and Sowari-nut, See 
CARTOCAR, 

Suzerain (#i're-rin), nm ([Fr., formed from 
prefix ava, above, over, L. survum, on fa 
of souverain, from L. a pa above. ] A 
dal lord or baron; a lord paramount. 

Suzerainty (s0'ze-ran-ti), mn (Fr. euger- 
aindé, from suzerain, a lord paramount.) 
The office or dignity of a suzerain; para- 
mount authority or command. 

his do- 


When Philip Aw us began his 
minions were a ng} extensive than those of the 
English king, over whom hus smeatiapig” was Merely 
nominal. ng ners. 

T hold my kingtlom of God and igh seore, andl will 
eects no Faery Reesrongd tint ew 


Swa,tadv. [A.5ax.) So. Chaucer. 





ras, Ventral Suture. 
as, Dotsal Suture. 





Swab (ewob Same word os Sw. swabb, 

aw kind forms are LD). zwabber, 

G. achwabber, Dan. evabre, a swab, a mop; 

ih imine from a verb sign ifying to by or 
dash among water; comp. Prov, , 

to splash ; ie schwabbeln, schwa ppell 

1. A mop for cleaning fl 
it of 


pone, eloth, or the like, fastened to a 

handle for cleansing the mouth of the sick, 
or for giving them nourishment. —3. In 
founding, a small tapering tuft of hem 
charged with water, for touching up ‘the 
edges of moulds —4 A cleaner or 5 
for the bore of a cannon.—5.} A cod or pad: 
as of beans, pease, and the like. —6. An epau- 
let, being oe compared to a yea 
ormop. ([Colloq.) 

Swab (swob), vt. pret. & Bago ingeinn 
swabbing. To apply asw to clean with 
a swab or mop; to wipe when wet or alter. 

washing; os ) swab the deck of a ship. 

Swabber (swob'er n. One who uses a a 
to clean a floor or deck; on board of shi 
war, an inferior officer, whose thine py to 
gee that the ship is kept clean. 

Swad (sword), n. [Perhaps a sort of hyb 
form based upon aquash (peascod) an ary 
As to similarity in meanings, comp. eo yer 
= meaning 4 a form of ag 
of beans or pease. [Local.}—2tA short fat 
iota _—8. A silly or coarse fellow; a country 

im 


There was one busy fellow was their leadla, 
A blunt, squat wad, but lower than yourse 


. Fornert. 
4. A lump, masa, or bunch; also, a crowd; a 
aquad. ([Vulgar.] 
Swaddle idle (swod'hh, vt. pret. & pp. soaddled; 
ppr. swad (0. BE. swadil, ewadel, awath- 
ale, to bind, rom A. Bax, sicthil, swethel, 
a swaddling-band; same origin as moathe, 
fodth See SWATHE. ] L. To bind, as with 
a bandage; to bind tight with clothes: to 
swathe: oy generally of infants; as, to 


sroaddle a child. 
in my night-goewn with long 
pieces’ of lin ean till tit they bad wrapped ine | 4d about a 


dred yards of swa airen, 
2.¢ To beat; to cudgel. Beau. d- FL 
Swaddle (swod’l),n. A alot or band bound 
tight round the aude s ofaninfant. ‘Put to 
bed in all my swad * Addison. 
Swaddleband ewod'l-band UB ity n. Same as 
Swaddling-ba 


Swaddler Cawad'lér) "), ‘ok ‘contemptuous 
+ par gn rile leabe by an Catholics in Ire- 

testants, especially to the more 
evangelical and active sects, as the Method- 


Swaddling - - cloth 
(awod ling- echo sod oe esr ned “A band 
or cloth wrap an infant. Job 
xxxviii. 9; ce as 


Swaddling-clout avo Ss -klout), nm A 

awaddling-band. : , 

Swag (swag), vi. [A pa allied to mring, 
sway, and perhaps influenced to some ex- 
tent by sag and wag; comp. Icel. svegja, to 
make to sway; sreigpa, to sway; G. ac wan- 
ken, to away; hence swagger.) 1. To sink 
down by its weight; to lean; to sag. WN. 
Grew.—2 To move as something heavy and 

ndent; to sway. 
gar ta 1. ance moet) ae 
motion. [ large quantity; a 
ik hence, =A e y property; booty. 


wag-bellied (swag'bel-lid), a. Having a 
prominent overhanging belly. 
Your Dane, your German, and your rerng-Lollled 
Hollander are nothing ta your English. Saad 
Swag- (sw el-li),n 1.4 prominent 
or projecting belly; a swag-bellied person. 
Great overgrown dignitaries and rectors, with rubi- 


cund noses and yrouty ancles, or broad bloated faces, 
4 Witter; the enbhems of 
Smee ctf, 


I “fe 
iokon nigeeon 
2 A large tumour developed in the abdo- 
men, and which is regan: fluctuating nor 
Ps aap Dunglisor 
“(which sce ok pt, [An abbrev. of assuage 
re To ease; to soften; to miti- 

i words have power to mm 


The tumours of a troubled min Milton. 
B 4 (swaj), vi To abate; to 
wees (swaj), xm An implement r ueed t by 
blac the and other metal-workers in 
forging. The tool has a face of a given 
shape, the eonntanpart ct which is imparted 
to the heated metal, against which it is 
forcibly impressed, as by hammering, &c. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc look; 
VoL. IV, 


g, 90; j, job; 


b, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


£€H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
156 
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Swage (swaj), v.¢. To shape by means of a 
swage; to fashion by hammering in a groove 
or mould, having the required shape. 

8 (swag’ér), v.i [A freq. from swag 
(whic 
stroll about.} 1. To boast or brag noisily; 


to bluster; to bully; to hector. ‘A rascal 
that swaggered with me last night (that is 
tried to bully me).’ Shak. 


Drunk? squabble? swagyer? and discourse fustian 
with pecs own shadow? O thou invisible s oe of 
wine : 


It was something to smzgger about when they | 


were together after their second bottle of alae 
7: ° 
2 To strut with a defiant or insolent air; to 


strut with an obtrusive affectation of su- | 


periority; as, he went swaggering down the 
street. ee oe 


Swagger (swag’ér), v.t To influence by 
blustering or threats; to bully; as, to swag- 
one out of countenance. Swift. 

wagyer (swag’ér), n A piece of bluster; 

ulneas, bravado, or insolence in man- 

ner; an insolent strut. ‘An impudent swag- 

ger.’ Marryat. 

He gave a half swagyer, half leer, as he stepped 
forth to receive us. Irving. 

(swag’ér-ér), n. One who swag- 

rs; a blusterer; a bully; a boastful noisy 


Pedestal Gqwigt) [Fro } Sink! 
Waggy (sw , a. mM swag. a : 
hanging, or leaning by its weight. ‘Bis 
and prominent belly.’ Sir T. Browne. 
8 (swan), n (A. Sax. swein, swan, a 
herdsman, a swain; Icel. steinn, a boy, a 
youth, a servant; O. Sax. sweén, Dan. svend, 
a journeyman; probably allied in origin to 
gon.) 1. A young man dwelling in the coun- 
try; a country servant employed in hus- 
bandry; a rustic. 
Behold the cot! where thrives the industrious stearn. 


see) Comp. Swiss echwaggeln, to | 





Hence—2. A country gallant; a lover or | 


sweetheart generally: in poetry and pic- 
tureaque prose. 


Blest swains! whose nymphs in every grace excel. 


pe. 
eta Countryman, peasant, hind, clown, 


rustic. 
Swainish (swan’ish), a. Rustic; boorish. 
An ungentle and sicainish breast.’ Milton. 

Swainmote, Sweinmote (swan’mét, swin’- 
mot), n. (Swain, and mote, meeting.) An 
old English forest court, held before the 
verderors as judges, the swains or free- 
holders within the forest constituting the 
jury. Its principal jurisdiction was to in- 
quire into the oppressions and grievances 

goate euin yore oe of ag ee) . 

swap), v.t. orm of sweep. o 
walk proudly; to sweep. ([Local.] 

Swal,t pret. of ncell. Swelled. 

Swale (swal), n 1. A shade or shady spot. 
2. A valley: a low place; a moor.—3 (See 
SWEAL) <A gutterinacandle. [Provincial 
English in all senses. ) 

Swale (swal), v.i To waste; to consume. 
8ee SWEAL. 

Tee tice for tacon, by singelig or barning 
as a hog for n, by singeing or ng 
off his hair. (Provincial English} 

Swallet (swal’et), n. [Possibl 
comp. G. schwall, a swell of the sea, a bil- 
low, from schwellen, to swell.) In tin min- 
ting, water breaking in upon the miners at 
their work. 

Swallow (swollé), n [A. Sax. swalewe, 
swealice, D. zwaluw, Icel. and Sw. svala, Dan. 
soale, O.H.G. sualawa, Mod. G. schwailbe, 
swallow.] A common name of a number of 
inseasorial birds of the section of 
the order, several species of which are well- 
known in this country. They are remark- 
able for their dense plumage, extreme 
le of wing, and velocity of flight, while 
their feet and legs are comparatively weak. 
Their food consists of insects, which they 
catch in the air, and thus they pass more of 
their time upon the wing than most other 
birds. Their bill is short and very broad 
at the base, so that the gape is remarkably 
wide. They are found ost all over the 
world. In temperate climates the swallows 
are migratory birds, m 
spring by their coming, and giving notice 
that summer is over by their departure to 
warmer regions). The common species in 
Britain are the chimney swallow (Hirundo 
rustica), the house-martin (H. urdica), and 
the sand-martin (H. riparia). The c ey 
swallow has the tail very deeply forked, the 
two outside feathers being far longer than 
any of the others. It is about 8} inches 
in length. The upper parts and a broad 


from swell; 


: 





the arrival of | 


bar across the breast are bluish black, the 
forehead and throat chestnut, the under 
surface white. The nest is cup-shaped, 





Chimney Swallow (Hirundo rustica). 


made of mud, and placed in chimneys, 
under open roofs, or in similar situations. 
The house-martin is glossy black above, 
whitish below and on the a and the 
tail is not so markedly furked. It builds a 
hemispherical nest of mud or clay under 
eaves, &c., with the entrance on one side. 
The sand-martin is smaller than either of 
the above, brownish on the upper parts, 
white below, with the tail moderately 
forked. It makes its nest in steep sandy 


banks, excavating by means of its bill a gal- | 
lery 18 inches or more in depth for the pur- | 


pose. The purple martin (H. purpurea) is 
a vgs common species in North America, 
d is a great favourite in the northern 
parts, where, like the British species, it 
serves as a herald of spring. Several other 
species belong to America 
Swallow (swol’ld), v.t. (A. Sax swelgan, 
swigan, to swallow; L.G. swalgen, D. swel- 
ger Dan. svalge, Icel. svelgja, O.G. swethan, 
od. G. sehivelook, to swallow, to gulp down; 
from same stem 0.E. sweolgh, swalgh, IcelL 
svelgr, Dan. soaig, Sw, 00 , G. schwalg, a 
or abyss, a whirlpool, the gullet.) 1.To 
e into the stomach; toreceive through the 
gullet or esophagus into the stomach; as, 
to swallow food or drink.—2 To draw into 
an abyss or gulf; to ing 
to absorb: usually followed by up. ‘In bogs 
swallow'’d up and lost.’ Milton. 


The earth opened her mouth and rxraliowed them 
Mp. Num, xvi, 32. 


ulf; to overwhelm; | 


Swallow-tail (swol’lé-tal),2 


Swamp (swomp), v.t. 


authors affirm to be found in the stomachs 
of young swallows. 
LA plant, a 


species of willow. ‘The g willow they 
call swaliow-tail.’ Bacon.—2. In joinery, the 
same as Dove-tail.—3. In fort. an outwork 
composed of two redans, and called also 
Queue d’'Hyronde. See REDAN.—4. A swal- 
nor led coat. Lord Lytton.—6.The points 
of a bu 


rgee. 
Swallow-tailed (swol'lé-tald), a. 1. Of the 


form of a swallow’s tail; having tapering or 
pointed skirts; as, a swallow-tailed coat.— 
2. In joinery, dove-tailed. — Swallow-tailed 
puller ny: swallow-tailed moth, names given 
to the Papilio machaon, a large and beauti- 
ful species of butterflies; and to the Dura 
teryz Sambucaria, a common British moth: 
singe are prolonged $0 form pélnted tails 
are prolonge orm 

or projections. o"Sweallow-tailed hawk, a spe- 
cies of hawk, Nauclerus furcatus, found in 
the Southern States of America. 


Swallow-wort (swol’l5-wert), n_ The Eng- 


lish name of various species of plants of the 
genus Asclepias, nat. order Asclepiadacer ; 
also, a name given to the common celandine 
(Chelidonitum majus). 


rth (swam), pret. of swim. 


romp). n. (Closely akin to sump, 
a pond, and also to A. Sax swamm, Dan. 
and Sw. scramp, Icel. stéppr, G. schwamm, 
a sponge; from root of sein.) A piece of 
spongy land; low ground saturated with 
water; soft wet ground which may havea 
ete yl aap kinds vi trees, but is unfit 
or cultura) or pastoral purposes, 
thus distinguished from bog or marsh, tho 
often used as synonymous with thoee w 
as also with fen and mvrassz. 
1. To plunge, whelm, 
or sink in a swamp, or as in a swamp.—2 To 
lunge into inextricable difficulties. ‘Hav- 
swam himself in following the ignis 
fatuus of a theory.’ Sir W. Hamilton. — 
3. Naut. to overset, sink, or cause to become 
filled, as a boat, in water: to whelm. 


Swamp-cabbage (swomp’kab-baj), ». Same 
as Skunk 


-hare (swomp’har), n Same as 
Water-rabbdit. 


| Swamp-hickory (swomp’hik-é-ri), = See 


8. To take into the mind readily; to receive | 
or embrace, as opinions or belief, without | 


examination or scruple; to receive impli- 
citly; to drink in. ‘With open mouth seal- 
lowing a tailor’s news.’ Shak. ‘Though 
that story... be not so readily swallowed.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 
Here he delights the weekly news to con, 
And le comments as he blunders on; 
To swaddow all their varying authors ere 
Craboe. 
4. To engross to one's self; to appropriate. 
Homer . . . has swallowed up the honour of those 
who succeeded him. Pope. 
&. To occupy; to employ; to take up. 
ct penn oie provision of life swallows the great 
6 To seize and waste; to exhaust; to con- 
same. ‘For swallowing the treasure of the 
realm.’ Shak. 


Corruption swallow'’d what the liberal hand 
Of bounty scatter'd. Thomson. 


7. To en the faculties of; to engage 
completely. 

iest and th have erred through 
eee rink. chee ae a por wine. 

Is. xxviii. 7. 


8 To put up with; to bear; to take patiently; | 


as, to stra an affront.—9. To retract; to 
recant. ‘Sirallowed his vows whole’ Shak. 
Swallow ee), n. 1. The gullet or ceso- 
phaghs; e throat.—2 Capacity for swal- 
owing; voracity. ‘There being nothing too 
for the swallow of political rancour.’ 
. Wilson. —3. Taste; relish; inclination; 
liking. ‘I have no swallow for it.’ Massin- 
r.—4. As much as is swallowed at once. 
wallower (swol’ld-ér), n. One who swal- 
lows; also, a glutton. Tatler. 
Swallow-fish (swol16-fish),n A sea-fish of 
the genus Trigia, the 7. hirundo, remark- 
able for the size of its gill fins. Called also 
the SappAirine Gurnard. 
Swallow-stone (swolld-stén), n. Chelido- 
nius lapis, a stone which Pliny and other 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 





| 


| 


HIcKorY. 


Swamp-locust Tree (swomp’16-kust tré), n. 


Athorny leguminous tree (Gleditechia mono- 
sperms) abiting the Southern States of 
merica. Called also Water-locust. 

-oak (swomp’6k), n. <A species of 
oak (Quercas bicolor) common on low ground 
in Canada and the United States. 
Wwamp-ore (swomp’dr), n. Same as Bog 
Iron-ore (which see). 


Swamp-pink (swomp’pingk), n. 


The u- 
lar name of the wild honey-suckle Chale 


viscosa). [United States. } 
Swam 


(swomp-sas'sa-fras), 7. 
See SASSAFRAS. 


Swanp-wood (swomp’wyd) See Rors- 
BARE. 
Swampy (swomp')) a. Consisting of swamp; 


like a swamp; 


ow, wet, and spongy; as, 
swampy lan 


Swan (swon), nn. (A. Sax. sean; common 


to the Teutonic languages: D. meaan, Icel 
svanr, Sw. svan, Dan. svane, O.G. suan, 
suano, G. schwan; probably from same root 
as Skr. svan, L. sono,to sound. See SOUND. 

A natato bird of the enka Cygnus an 

family Anatide. They are found upon rivers 
and small pools of fresh water, rather than 





Wild Swan or Hooper (Cygnus ferus) 


the sea or the larger lakes. They are among 
on Scout of thslt great sins, the graceral 
on accoun great e - 
ness of their forms and motions, and the 
snowy whiteness of the plumage of those 
species with which we are most familiar. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


néte, not, move; tibe, tab, byl; 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; 


J, Se. Loy. 
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The species which Inhabit or visit Britain 
are the mute or tame swan {Cygnus olor), 
the wild swan or hooper (C. and the 
Dewick ewan (C. Bewiekii) he bi black swan 
(C. atratus) is an Australian species, about 





Black Swan (Cys afrcetoes), 


the size of the tame swan. Like the white | 


swan, it is frequently kept as an ormameut 
in parks in thisecountry. Other species are 
the Polish swan (C. inimifabilis), the Amer- 
ican swan (C. americanus), the trampeter 
awan (C. bweeinator), also an American 
form, and the black-necked swan (C. nigri- 
collis) of South America In England the 
ewan is said to be a bird-royal, in which no 
subject can have property, save by vial 
pennission of the crown. A mark or 


ge 
was granted to those who enjoyed this right, | 


aud the ceremony of swan-upping, swan- 
hepming, or sican-marking is 
carried out on the Thames on behalf of the 
crown, of the Uolversity of Oxford, and sev- 
eral of the London companies or guilds. 
The swan-marks are made upon the upper 
mandible with a knife or other sharp instru- 
ment 

Swan-down (¢won'doun),1 Same as Swans- 

rr. 

Swan - flower (ewon'flou-ér), n. A name 
given to orchids of the genus Cycnoches, in 
allusion to the column, which is long and 
gracefully curved, like the neck of a swan. 

Swang pire nm. [A form of «smamp(which 
see)| A piece of low land or green sward 
liable to be covered with water: also, a 
swamp or bog. [Provincial English.] 

3 erd (awon'hérd), n One who tends 
wars 


No perton having swans could appoint a.earArra’ 
without the king's rmunterads license, Farrel, 


Bwanhop (swon'hop-ing), m [A cor- 
ruption 0 uf mcan-wpping.) See under SWAN. 


Swank («wangk),«. [Allied to G. schwontk, 
pliant, flexible, app) Thin; slender; 
pliant, agile. [Seate 

Bwankie, § ONIN An active 
cnr clever young fellow. Skinner. [3cotch | 


(ewangk ing), a Supple; active. | 


Sir W. Seott. (Scotch. 
Swan-like (swon'lik). a. pens aawan. 
‘A swan-lite end.” Shak. 
Swan-mark (swon' miirk), nm A mark indi- 
cating the ownership of a swan. 
The rewe-marsé, called by Sir Edward Coke, 
Lt 


ciguinota, was cut in the skin of the beak of the swan 
with a sharp krufe or other instrument. = Farred/f. 


Swan -neck (ewon'nek), n The end of a 
pipe curved or arched like the neck of a 


ewan, 

Swannery (ewon'ér-i), n». A place where 
swans ore bred and reared, 

Bwanpan (swan'pan), nm Same as Shivan- 


Th, 
Swans-down (swonz'doun),n. 1L The down 
of the swan.—Z <A fine, soft, thick woollen 
cloth; also, a thick cotton cloth with a soft 
pile ornap on oné side. 
Swan-shot (awon'shot), n. A large kind of 
shot used for ewan-shooting. 
1 made him take the two fowling- tg, which we 


abrays carried, and loaded them with lange mvan- 
rhaf, a4 big as small pistel-Luwllers, Due fow. 


Swanskin (swon'skio) m 1 The skinof a 
swan with the feathers on.—®% A kind of 
fine twilled flannel; also, a kind of woollen 
peer used by letterpress printers and 


Swap’ forochads. [Comp.G. achwapp, ablow, 
also as interj. slap! smack! per ae from 
sound of a haaty blow or smack.) Hastily; 
atasnatch: with hasty violence ([Provin- 
cin! English ] 


et annually | 


Bwap (swop), vt pret. & pp. swapped; 
Ppr. rseuenty: [Allied probably to sweep 
and swoop; comp. G. schwappen, to strike, 
to swap. The sense of barter may come 
from the habit of striking hands on a bar- 
gain. Comp. to strike a bargain, See SWAP, 
adv.) 1. Tostrike with a sweeping stroke; 
to knock down. [Old 
2 To swop; to barter; to exchange. [Colloq.] 
Swap (swop), ci. 1. To fall completely 
down —®? To ply the wings with a sweeping 
noise.—3. To swop. 
ower (awop), nm. 1. A blow; astroke. Bean, 
&@ Fl. (Old and provincial. J—2 A ee 
an exchang Sir W. Seott, amigas 
Swape (swap), n [Collateral form of sweep, 
swipe.) 1. A machine for raising water, con- 
sisting of a bucket hung to the end of o 
counterpoised lever; & sweep or Seine, — 
2 A sconce or light-holder.—3 A pump- 
handle.—4. A long oar; a ein 

Bwappet (swap), v.f. and o swap; to 
throw down; tostrike off Chaweer. 

BSward (award ), vn. [A. Sax. sweard, O.D. 
aweerde, Mod. D. groerd, Dan. ever, Icel 
svordr, G. achwarte, all signifying the skin 
of bacon, and then sward or surface of 
earth.) 1. A skin; a covering. Halliwell. 
(Provincial English.]— Seard pork, 
cured in large flitches, Malliwell.—2, The 
grassy surface of land; turf; that 
the soil which is filled with the roots of 
grass, forming a kind of mat. When covered 
with en grass it is called green-sira rd, 

Seward (award, v.t. To produce swanl on; | 
to cover with sward. Mortimer 

Sward-cutter ewar Wirt Sr, n, 1, A form 
of plough for turning over grass lands.—2 A 
lawn-mower. 

Swarded (sward'ed), a. Covered with sward. 
‘The swarded lea’ J. Baillie, 

Swardy (swarl'i), a. Covered with sward 
or grass; ns, swordy lani. 

aware (awiar), old pret. of swear. 


a medrr a toyal oath: 
This beens maid shall be ny queen!" 


7 ery ion, 

Swarf (swiirf), vi. [Akin to ewerve (which 
see).] To faint; to swoon, Sir W W. 

Swarf (swiirf),n Stopor; a fainting fit; 
swoon. [Scotch] 

Swart (swirf), n L Iron-filings E. 
Knight; Simmonds,—?. The grit worn away 
from grindstones used in grinding cutlery 
wet Halliwell, [Provincial English.) 

Swarf-money} (swirf'mun-i), n. In fewdal 
law, money paid in lieu of the service of 
castleward. 

Swarm (swarm), m [A Sax. mrearm, a 
awarm; Icel. seanar, a tumult; 0. HG. 
sotrm, Mod. G. schwarm, noisy revelry, a 
swarm, @cherdrmen, to buzz, to riot, to 
swarm, Bavar, schourm, confusion in the 
head, throng, swarm. ‘The root meaning is 
seen in G. echwirren, to whirr, to whizz, to 
chirp, &c.: Skr. svar, to sound. See the 
verb, alao SWEAR ] LA large number or 
budy of small animals or insects, particu- 
larly when moving in a confused mas, ‘A 
swan of fies in vintage time." Milton.— 
2. Especially, the cluster or great number of 
honey-bees which emigrate from a hive at 
ouce, and seek new lodgings under the direc- 
tion of a queen; ora like body of bees united 
and settled permanently in a hive —3. A 
great number or multitude, particularly, a 
multitude of ple in motion: used some- 
times of inan mate objects. “This swearm 
of fair advantages.’ ak, 


Seeing the mi nny rare about ‘their or walle 
Left her an Jenny ror. 
Siw. Multitade, crutd, throng, claster. 
Swarm (swarm), vi ([A. Sax scearmian, 
L.G. swarmen, G. schuvirmen, Dan. évdrme, 
Sw, scirma, to swarm, to rove, to wander, 
torevel See the noun.) 1. To collect and 
depart from o hive by flight in a body, as 


bees; as, bees soarm in warm, clear days in | 


summer.—2 To appear or collect in acrowd; 
to cong te or throng in multitudes; to 
crowd together with coufused movements. 
In crowds around the nearmuny people jain. 
O, what a multitude of thoughts at once x 
Awaken'd in me mearn, Aft 
8. To be crowded; to be overrun; to be 
thronged with a multitude of animals in 


motion; to abound; to be filled with a num- | 


ber or crowd of objecta. 
caterpillara’ Shak. 

Every place mearmes with soldiers. Sewser. 
4. To breed multitudes. 


Not so thick ewre'd once the soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon. Afilion, 


‘Swarming with 


| Swarm (swarm), v.t. 


and provinelal.)]— | 


part of 


To crowd or throng. 
‘To swarm us round about.” Sackrille. 


Swarm (swarm)c.i. (Perhapsakin to swerve, 
but more pobicery Aled imma, Which may 
either be derived or the origin of 


this. See SQUIRM.] 1} To climb a tree, pole, 
or the like by embracing it with the arms 
and legs, and od eee SERS. V0 to shin. 

At the to laced a piece of money, as a prize 
for those w ners could mae op and seize it, Case, 

(swarming), n. 1 The act of 

sonine off ijn swarms as bees —2 In bot a 
method of reproduction observed in some 
of the Confervacez and Desmidiacem, in 
which the granules constituting the green 
matter become detached from each other 
and move about in their cells; then the ex- 
ternal membrane swells and bursta, and the 
granules issue forth into the water to become 
new plants. 

Bw Swarth (ewart,swarth),a. [A. Sax. 
swarl, sweart; common to all the Teutonic 
tongues; Goth scarfs, 0, Sax. O. Fris. and 
LG. meart, Icel. erartr, G. schwarz, D. meart 
— ee, dark. Grimm allies ewart with L. 
surdus, deaf, dull, indistinct, as if the orl- 
ginal meaning is of a colour not to be per- 
ceived.) Being of a dark hue; moderately 
black; swarthy: sald especially of the skin. 
‘A nation strange with vi ewart.” - 
ger. ‘Lame, foolish, crooke Pana. 
Your «warth Cimmerian.’ Shak 

| Swart (swart), of To make tawny. Sir 

. Arowne, 

Swart-back (ewart’bak), nm. The creat black- 

eon ked Sreahy A cee er -] 
Warth (swirth)n Ana on of a per- 
6On et t to die; called in Beotland A wrath. 
[Provincial English.) 

These apparitions are called fetches, and in Cum- 
berland ravnrtas, Grove. 

Swarth (swarth), n. 1. The eward. 

Groans are heard on the moumain swarth. Hogg. 


2 The swath; one of the bands or ridges of 
grass, hay, &c., produced by mowing with 
the scythe. 

An affectioned ass, that cons state without book 
and utters it by great mmartar, Shad, 


Swarthily (swarth'i-li), ade. Withaswarthy 


Swarthiness, Swarthness (swarth'i-nes, 
ewarth’nes),n. The state of ving awarthy; 
tawniness; a dusky or dark complexion. 
Swarthy (swarth'i),a. [From swarth, swere. 
Sec SWART.) Being of a dark hue or dusky 
complexion; tawny or black; as, the Moors, 
Spaniards, and Italians are mere swarthy 
n the French, Germans, and English. ‘A 
ewarthy Ethiope." Shak. "Hard coils of 
cordage, swarthy fishing-neta’ Tennyson, 
Their nvartiy hace would darken all our | ain. 


yt (swarth’i ), vt. To blake: to 
make swarthy. 


Now will | and my man John rearthy our fares 
over aa if that country’s heat had made * em 50. 


omiley. 
Swartiness (swart'i-nes),n The ans of 
being swart or swarthy; a tawny colour. 
Swartish (swart'ish), a. Somewhat swart, 
dark, or tawny. 
Swartness | fewart‘iiesi n. Swarthiness 
wr W. 
Swart-star (ewart'stiir), n. The Dog-star 
so called because it appears in the heat of 
summer which darkens or makes swart the 
complexion. 
Shades, and wanton winds, and gushing lronks, 
On whose fresh lap the neari-sfor any ee 
a 
Swartyt (swart'i), a. Swarthy; tawny. Shak. ; 


wotrenté (ewart'zi-a),n. [In honour of Olof 
Swartz, M.D., a long time resident in the 
West Indies, and author of a work on the 
botany of these islands] A genus of legu- 
minous trees, the species of which are na- 
tives of South America and the West India 
Islands. They are mostly ber forest trees 
yieldinga hard durable timber havingeimple 
or pinnate leaves, and axillary racemes of 
flowers The & tomentosa mi a high thick 
tree growing in Guiana. It haso fine red- 
dish-coloured wood, which becomes black 
by age, and is considered very indestructible. 
The bark is very bitter, and is used as a 
medicine in Guiana. 


Swarve (awarv), ci. To swerve: to incline 


to one side. Spenser; Sir W. Scott. [Old 
English and Scotch } 
-~Swash (swosh),n. [Probably from sound of 


splashing water; comp. Sw. strazea, to blua- 
ter, to bully, to ewagyer. Akin gwish.] LA 
blustering noise; a vapouring. [Slang. }— 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


hh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; H, then; th, thio; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


SWASH 





. Im ulse of wale flowing with violence; 
ing or splash of water. Coles,—3. A 
narrow sound or channel of water lyin 
within a sandbank, or between that an 
the shore. [United States.]—4. A erly, 
blade; a erasures a Seep —6. Liqui 


th; w 
Swash (swosh) vi. 1. To bluster; to make 
a great nolse; to make a show of valour; to 
vapour or 


brag.—2. To spill or splash water 
a. waa ; to splash; 
Ww place. — 


about; or flow nol 
As, water swashing on a 
3.t To fall violently or noisily. 


They offered to kiss her and rested down upon 
bed. HfalinsAed, 


her 

Swasht (swosh),n. In arch. an oval figure, 
whose mouldings are oblique to the axis of 
the work. ./os. Moxon, 

Swash (swosh),2. [A form akin to mi 
Soft, like fruit too ripe; swashy. [ 
raat tani 

Swash-  depecele ),”™ The crown- 
ing & portien of a sea-em ent. FF. H. 


swash. bucket (swosh’bak-et), n. The com- 
mon receptacle of the washings of 
lery; hence, a mean slatternly woman. [Pro- 
vincial En ] 


lish. 
-buckler (swosh'buk-lér), n A 
swagyering blade; a bravo; a bully or brag- 


A ae a swask-tuckier, one that for money and 
Banyan cheere will follow any man to defend him; but 
ger coun he rung away the first, a“ ves 


plot <aneidredt nm. One who swashes 
or makes a blustering show of valour or 
force of arms; a braggart, a bully. 


T have observed these three rréers . 
such antics do not amount fo a man, 


Swashing (swosh'ing), p 
the character of a swaalier': > swaggering ; 
Slashing; dashing. 

We'll have a rwasAing and a martial outside. 


SAad, 
2 Having great force; crushing. 
Gregory, remember thy nwarhing blow, Shak, 


Swash-letter (swosh'let-ér),n In printing, 
aA name common to lettera whose Aermitia, 
tions ect considerably beyond theshank, 


thus . BR, &e. 
Swash-p ate etrankipiie), n In mech, a 
disc B, fixed 
a revolving axis 
Ainan inclined 
position, for the 
purpose of com- 
yeni a re- 
procating mo- 
Aaya toa bar 6, in 
the direction of 
its | The 
excursion of the 
i with 
@ 


«» « three 
SAak, 





Bwash -way (swosh'wi), n. Same as Swesh, 3. 


Swashy (swosh’l), a. me aa Swoosh. 
Swat _ (ewat), old and prov. (Scotch) pret. of 


Swatch (s ringed n. [From swath, a band 
“9 oe Bee below.) 1.4 A swath. Twsser, 

pattern, aa of cloth; a specimen 
crn ay 


kind (Scotch. ] 

(swath), n. [A. Sax. swathe, swerth, 
a track, a way, a path, a swath; D. rwaad, 
G. achwaden, a ewath, a s of grown Tass, 
The original meaning is Frownly a long 
fillet or oye as a swaidl 
SWADDLE.)] 1 
corn cut and thrown together by a eerthe 
or mowing-machine.—2 The whole reach 
or aweep of a scythe or m “machine ; 
as,a wide eeeash. aE PORES t; a band- 
age; a swath 
Swath-bond! (ewath’bond), W. Aswaddling- 


Suathe (awitH), v.f. pret. & pp. swathed; 
por. swathing. ([Icel. sratha, to swathe; 

Bax. swethian, to bind. ‘See SWATH, 
SWADDLE,] 1. To bind with a band, band- 
age, or roller; as, to swathe a child 


PO ee children are never matted of bound about 
anything when first bp, dlbbet, 


=, make a bundle of; to tie up in bundles 
or aves, as Corn. ' Swa or made into 
sheaves.’ ‘Cotgrave. —8. To bind about; to 
inclose; to confine, ‘Who hath swathed in 


the great and proud ocean with a girdle of 


the scul- | 


. anda, 1, Having 


| 
| 


ling-band. See | 
A line or ridge of grass or | 
| 2 The motion of a thing moving heavily. 
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sani." 
together; to bind; to wrap. 
ae night edd did view 
erty orks hake aif Femina ladye | 
IT a 


Swathe | larg n, A bandage; a ante or 


Young. 
Suathey swath'i), a. Of or pertaining to 
&@ swath; ‘ fetta of or tying bs ewaths. 


“And lays the grass in many a swathey line. 


Bwathing-clothes(swiTh'ing-kléTHz),n 
fade ego rte thes” Shas ocd war 


e or beer, 
divinely.’ 


wate (swat) na pl [A. Sax. «wate, ewatan, | 
“beer. I ‘Reaming swats, | 


Burns. [Scotch.) 


| dni pret. of swete (aweaf) Sweated. 
| Bwatter (swat‘ér), oi. (Comp. Bav. schwad- 
dern, to splash, to spill; 


Sw. squattra, to 

o eplutter; to flounce; to move 

rapidly in any fluid, generally in an undao- 
lating way. \ ad om ing (Scotch. } 

Sway (ew), v. v. E. sweg, sweigh, 

4 neny, foro egies perhaps from the 

poe by be Pa ge eras 

“mee seenge veer; to ben , bo yie swerve; 

Dan. svaic, to sewing, svete, to bend; LG. 

gwoajen, to waver in the wind, D. nedeiien, 


to awin Same root as 
1. To be drawn to ous side yo ates brag to 


hang in a heavy, unsteady manner, to lean: 
to swag; as, a wall soaye to the west. 
The balance reaper on our part. Bacove, 


2 To move or advance to one side; to in- 
cline to one side: hence, to have the judg- 
ment or feelings inclining one way. 

This battle fares like to the morning's war . 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, . 

Now rmayr it that way. 
3. To have weight or influence. 

Ang example of sundry churches . . 
muc 


4. To bear rule: to govern. 
gway'd na kings should do." 
advance steadily ouwards. 

Let us sway on and meet them in the field, SAa#. 


—To sway up (naui.), to swing up by pull- 
ing a rope: 6 throw a strain on a mast- 
rope, in order to a ag the mast upwards, 
60 that the fd may en out previoualy 
to lowering the — 
away (swi),v.t. [Bee the verb intransitive. ] 
move backwards and forwards; to 
wave or swing; to wield with the hand: AS, 
to pate the sceptre.—2 To bias literally 
or 
one side; to prejudice; as, the king was 
swayed by his couneil from the course he 
intended to pursue. 
God forgive them that so much have som ‘a! 
Your majesty's good thoughts away from me. SAat, 
Ae bowls run true by | being mace 


chatter. J 


« doth noay 
Hoober, 


*Hadst thou 
Shak, —6&.} To 


Oo purpose false, andto be rway'd, Audios. | 


&% Torule; to govern; to influence or direct 
by power and authority, or by moral force; 
to Inanage. 

She could not neey her house. 


This was the race 
To neay the world, and land and sea subdue. 


Dryaten. 
Take heed lest 
any Pedporens Ss to do aught, which e 


4 Wout to hoist: to raise: ps articularly ap- 
plied to the lower yards and the topmasts. 
—Guide, Direct, Sway. See under GUIDE, 
8YX. To wield, swing, move, wave, bias, rule, 
wovern, direct, influence. 

Sway (swi),n. 1. The swing or sweep of a 
Weapon 


two-handed scnay 
Brandish'd pry the he honed ec edge came down 
Wide-wasting. Afiton. 


Shak, 


Are not rau mowed whem au 4h the sep of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm Shak, 
[the sway of earth, Sais to Craik, may | 
explain as the balanced swing of earth.) 


3. Preponderance; turn or cast of the bal- 
ance. 


Wh the cur 
a ren | =| advance, or denis or ea — 
4. Power exerted in governing; nat do- 
minion; control. 

When vi ails and | ; 
The post of einer rps ve yw: ry igege es OG 
& Influence; weight or authority that in- 
clines to one side; as, the sway of d r 
all the world is ‘subject to the meay of 
fashion. —é. A switch used by thatchers to 


bind their work.—SYwN. Swing, eweep, rule, | 


Bp. Hopkina,— 4, To wind or fold | 


ratively; to cause to lean or incline to | 


SWEAT 


dominion, control, influence, direction, pre- 
ponderance, ascend 
Sway backed (nit bakt).a. Same as Steayed, 


ers bracing (swi ‘bris-ing),n. The hori- 
ae ng ee a bridge, to prevent lateral 


wayed (swid ) e and @ Strained and 
in the hinder parts of the body: 
ire to overworked horeea. ‘Swayed 
‘ hack ea a see Shak, 
ha awi'fyl), @ ; Bway- 
yl otahe ye ‘Cytheria's i power." 
Fa 


Rare.] 
Me 1 Gat ian nm eT tat 
oy ann withou m 
ii en roy to burn slowiy, ib 
a lea Icel. pie thick choking smoke 
Swelt, sultry are from this stem] 1 To 
blaze’ away; to swale.—2. To melt and run 
down, as the tallow of a candle; to waste 
away without feeding the fame. 
Sweal (swél), ot To dress, as a hog, by 
burning or singeing;, to swale. 
Swear (swar), v1. pret. swore irri + d 
sware); pp. sworn; ppr. swearing. [A. Sax. 
n, to swear, pret. swdr, pp. moren; 
ig gothg ag OT 
eu. gues ; ziceren, 
0.G. sweran, swerjan, Goth. sraran, Icel. 
a, Sw. swarja, Dan. to swear, 
Probably from same root as in swarm, and 
Skr. svar, to sound.) 1 To affirm or utter 
a solemn declaration, with a Hecke ey to God 
for the truth of what is affl declare 
or affirm in a solemn manner. 
Ye shall not seeer by my name falsely, Lev. riz. wm 
But I say to you, Swear notatall Mat. ¥. 34 
O, never not by the moon, the CRANE Rive moon, 


2. To promise upon oath; to vow: to prpuiies 
in a solemn manner, 

Jacob said, Swear to me this day; and he raare 
anto him. Gen. EaF, 33. 
3%. To give evidence on oath; as, to swear to 
the truth of a statement. 

At what cose 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as cmrept 
‘To .tar against you. 
4. To use profane language; to be preteens 
to practise profaneness; to use the name or 
names of God irreverently in conumon con- 
versation; to utter profane oaths 
If] do net put on a sober habit, 
Talk with respect and sear but now and then. 


The swearer continues to rever; tell him of bis 
wickedness; be allows it is great, but he continues to 
oar On. iM’. Gilpin, 
—To swear of, to moear ouf, to renounce 
solemnly; as, to swear of di 

I hear your grace hath sevrw ew? housek 


| Swear (swar', v.t. 1. To utter or affirm with 
| asolemn fppeal to God for the truth of the 
declarati 


, Lo meeer an oath. 


And Galahad moarr the vow, 
And good Sir Bors, A CRE REES EE: Sere. 


2 To promise in a solemn manner; to vow. 

Well, tell me now what lady is the <ame 

To whom you fworr 4 secret pilgrimage. Amst. 
& To put to an oath; to cause to take an 
oath; to bind by an oath: as, to swear wit- 
nesses in court; to swear a jury: the witness 
has been sworn; the judges are sworn into 
office. ‘1 dare be sworn fur him." Shak. 


Tl kiss thy foot; 1U seer myself thy sas 


Let me smecr youalltosecrecy, Shryalen. 


She called Mary, a thousand carn the most cruel 
of girls, and steore her ta secrecy by a mao 


4 To declare or charge upon oath; as, to 
swear treason against a man.—6. To appeal 
to by an oath; to call to witness, [Rare] 

Now by Apollo, king, thou rmemr'sf thy ea in me. 


& To utter ina profane manner, or ~— aioe 

the name or names of God igreverently. 
Be thus frighted rusarry a Or hen 
daeepe aga, eee eT Shak 
—To swear the peace against one, to make 
oath that one is ander the actual fear of 
death or bodily tees from some persan, in 
which case the pereon nrust find sureties of 
the peace. See SURETY 

Swear («wir a. Lazy; ‘indolent. (Scotch. ) 
See SWEER. 

Swearer (swir’ér), n. 1. One who swears; 
one who calls God to witness for the truth 
of his declaration.—2 A profane person ; 
one who habitually utters profane oaths, 
‘And make our sweareres priesta’ Shak. 

Bweat (swet),n. [O.E. moet, moat, mrote, 
A. Box, suit, sweat. The A. Sax. regularly 





Fate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, nut, mdve; tibe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; wt, Se abune; jf, Sc. fay. 


SWEAT 
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SWEEP-BAR 





produced swofz, and. the form sweat comes 
rather from the verb, or from the Scandin- 


avian forma: Icel. sveiti, Sw. svett, Dan. eved; 
comp. alao LG. sweet, D. tweet, G. schweiss. 
From a root seen also in L suder, sweat: 
Gr. Aidrés, sweat, hyddr, water (where h=a): 
Bkr. svedas, sweat.) 1. The fluid or sensible 
moisture which is excreted from the skin of 
ananimal. See PERSPIRATION. 
In the rewar of thy face shalt thoo cat bread. 

Gen. Gi, op 
2 The state of one who sweats. 

Soft on the flowery herb Eieed ae at 

In balmy rata, 
3 That which causes sweat; Site: toil ; 


This painful labour of abridging was aot at 

3 matter of reat and watching. 3 Maccab. ii 2 

4 Moisture exuded from any substance; 

aa, the meeat of hay or grain in a mow or 

stack.—5.+ Sweating sickness. 

Thas, weet with the Was we what with the Fees, 
th the gallows, 


pinot tei what with pony, 5's am 
Sarcnt (swet), of pret. & pp. meeal or 
sweated. [A mortan, Ioel sveita, LG. 


ewelen, D. rweeten, G. schwitzen. See the 

noun.) 1. To excrete sensible moisture from 

the skin. ‘ Mistress at the door, sweat- 

and blowing." .—2 To toil; to 

r: todrudge. ‘ Lf youdo meeat to put 

atyrant down.’ Shak, 

Shall 0 sua for yout Saal, 
He'd have the poets reef, Waller, 


22 Sis ROsIGTy, as green plants in a 
eap.—4. To lose or squander money freely; 
to bleed, Ld. Lytton. ([Slang.) 

Sweat (swet), of. 1. To cause to excrete 
moisture from the skin; as, his physicians 
attempted to sweat him by the most power- 
ful sudorilica —2. To emit or suffer to flow 
from the pores; to exude; to shed. ‘To 
make mine eyes to seat compassion.” Shak. 
For bim the rich Arabia roveafs her gums. Dryden, 
3. To extort or extract money from; to fleece; 

pas gue nde to bleed. specs a (Slang. } 
t ecins, more especial! yeaa coins, 
to remove a portion of them by sh 
in bags, so that a portion of the metal Is ig 
worn off, yet the diminution of the value is 
not readily perceived. Cobden, 


Sweater (swet'ér), n. 1. One who sweats. — 
2 One who or that which causes to sweat; | 


specifically, (a) a sudorific; (6) a inding 
employer; one who sweats his wo s 
especially, one who employs working 

at low wages. 

The mweeotrr is the greatest evil in the trade; as 
the Sweating system increases the number of anil 
fa an almost incredible estent—wires, sons, daugh- 
ters, and catra women all working long days. 


‘aya, 

Sweath-band} (swira’band), n A swad- 
dling-band. nase 

Sweatily (swet'i-li), adv, In a sweaty man- 
per, so as to be moist with swent. 

Sweatiness (swet'i-nes), n The state of 

aweaty or moist with sweat, 

Swea -bath (ewet'ing-bath), mn A su- 
ape end a bath for producing sensible sweat; 
a sto 

Sweating 

Sweating-iron (swet'ing kind 

- 1 (swet'ing-i-¢rn), nm A kin 
of knife or acraper to remove sweat from 


-room (swet'ing-rim), m. 1A 
room for sweating persona —2, In dai 
a room for sweati eons an 
carrying off the superflnous j 
(awet Nomi ae, s. 
Sudor anglicanus, ephemera sndatoria, or 
en maligna; an extremely fatal, feb- 
epidemic disease which made its appear- 
ance in England in August, 1485, and at 
different periods up till 1551, and which 
very extensively on the Continent. 
It was characterized by profuse sweating, 
and was frequently fatal in o few hours, — 
Malwoh mecating-sickness, a disease occur- 
ring in India, which appears to be allied to 
the worst form of cho ‘ra, and to bear a 


-house (swet'ing-hous), n. A 
s in sic 


close relation to t congestive fever. 
Dunglison. 
Bwea (swet‘ing-sis-tem),m A 


ting-system 

term applied, particularly in the tailoring 

to the practice of employing men, 
women, and children to make up clothes in 
their own houses at very low wages. See 
SWEATER. 
Sweaty (swet'l), a 1. Moist with eweat; as, 
& fealty skin: a moeaty garment. ‘ ir 


mweaty night - caps.” A sweaty 


Shak * 
reaper." Nilton. —2 Consisting of sweat. 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


‘No noisy whiffs or sweat | streams,” Swift. 
&. erga on toilsome, ‘ sweaty haste." 
Shak. ‘The sweaty forge." Prior. 


Swede (awed), nm 1 A oative of Sweden. — | 


z Swodannecis 


edenborgian (swé-den-bor'ji-an), a. Re- | 


to Emanuel Swedenbory, or to the 
= taught by him. 

yb eee San ace Fee) n. One 
posts holds trines of the New Jeru- 
salem Church as taught by Emanuel Siwe- 


de . 2 8wedish nobleman, born at Stock- 
pons 1689. He professed himself to be 
the founder of the New Jerusalem Church, 


alluding to the New Jerusalem spoken of 
iu the book of the Revelation, and conceived 
that the members of this church were 

with peculiar insight into spiritual 

The S8wedenborgians believe that the regen- 

erate man is in direct communication with 
angels and with heaven. They maintain 
that the Sori tures contain three 


angel re told ‘that here have been 
v us general ii GDL li pate 
lar dispensations of divine revelation. 


last was in 1757, when Swedenborg pred 
the office of teaching the doctrines of the 
new church prominen in the Apocal 

As this church is to be eternal there will be 
no other general judgment, but each indi- 
vidual is judged soon after death, There 
are numerous societies of them both in 
Great Britain and America 
Sv (swé-den- bl 
izm),n. The doctrines and practice of the 
ake pe ors 


rlancous leaves and 
bulb. See TURNIP. 
swediss coes'ath n, The language of the 


Sweep (awép), v.t pret. & ys ire eee Re. 
sweeping. [There seem to ed 
verba under this form, the one "denoting 
chiefly to clear or brush away, the other to 
pavetl Moe cory A mae wipe mn, 5 
sip = may PL siwedpon, pp. 
Teel adpa, O ris. svépa, to sweep with a 
besom, cbc. ; =f IceL rveipa, to stroke, to 
brush wtosweep, toswoop,ands toswoop, 
to dart, to go awiftly; Goth. sveipan, to flow 
swiftly, to sweep; G. schwejfen, to roam, to 
drag,to sweep along. Swoop, ong 2 are differ- 
ent forma of this word.] 1 To brush or radia 
over Roda a i Neder or besom, for re- 
moving loose to clean y brushing; as, 
to sweep a ehinieey ora floor, * The beaom 
that must the court clean of such filth." 
rpg * Ears { sweep away the morning 
ew, 
off by a long brushing stroke or force, or 
by flowing on the earth; as, the wind moseps 
the snow from the tops of ‘the hills; a river 
sweeps away a dam, timber, or rubbish ; a 
Hood meeps away a bridge or a ho house. 
You seem d that ware about to break upon me 
Aod reer me from my hold upon the world. 


7 re rom, . 

Hence—8. To drive, destroy, or carry Dry off 
many at a stroke, or with celerity and vio- 
ag : nin epi orgie sweepa Off multitudes 
no few days; the conflagration swept away | 
whole streets of houses. 

With equal speed the torrent flows 

To rer? fame, power, and smal quer: 


4. To mb over; to touch in passing; to 
‘Whose pepo ato the ground”. 


With rubies edg’d a ~ phew a bee the plain. 


5. To carry with a long swinging or 
motion; to carry with pomp. ‘And 1 
peacock srvep along his tail’ Shat.—é. To 
pass over so as ta clear; to clear. 
But first seven chips from Rochester are sent 
The narrow seas of all French to ty 


T. To strike with a long stroke; to etal or 
traverse quickly with fingers. 

Wake inte voice each silent g 

And riveef the sounding lyre. Pope. 
& To move swiftly over or along: as, the 
wind swept the surface of the sea. ‘As 
choughs... madly sweep the sky.’ Shak. — 
0, Ticuis ine ahr orse, to view with pro- 
greasive rapidity; as, to eueep the heavens 
with a telescope. 


Here let os raevef the boundless landscape: 
Theat set. 


TH, then; th, thin; 


a, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Shak.—2Z To drive or carry along or | 


| @of each core and swee 
 inchea Ew 


= To draw or drag something over; to 

eep the bottom of o river witha sehr 
with the bight of a rope to hook an anchor, 
11. To propel by means of a sweep or long 


| oar 


mn nTiRs of 386 tons have been sue/ at three knots or 
Admiral Sanyo, 

Sweep swép),0.i (See SWEEP, v.t.) 1 To 

ith swiftness and violence, as some- 


the sarface of any- 


flood, ‘A 

no food." Prov, xvi 3 
long the plain. 
p whisiwind’s away. ayer 
th pomp; as, @ person 
8: To pass with p sometimes with an 
finite it 
She savers af through the court with troops of ladies. 


4. To move with a long reach; to move with 
aswinging motion; as, a sweeping stroke. 
Stars shooting eraaen Wes the ee gud the 


With macepeny glonics 
rand Te Tie 


&. To take in a view with 
pidity; to range, as the eye or a telescope. 


Far as the 
A dazzling delug: + dlapcg + 


Sweep (zwép), a 4) fee pattie — 
z=, 208 cont reach, cP Satie’ of xe: 
ued motion or stroke: aa, = long sweep. 
5 The coereund any turning bod oF mo- 
Sn i See Saeed The com 
pasa anything wing or brush 
the flood carried away everything hing a its 
ara ge Violent and general destruction; 
e sweep of an epidemic disease.—é. Di- 
tection of any motion not rec mB, 
the sweep of a compass.—7, The direction or 
turn of a curve, ag of a road, an arch, and 
the like. ‘The road which makes a smal] 
rape sel Sir W. Scott, Hence, a circular 
semicircular or curved carriage-drive 
through the lawn in front of « house 


Dr. and Mrs. Grantly were di in thelr 
sweet discourse by the quick rattle of a c and 
palr of horses on the gravel rancp, Traiia 


8. Compass or extent of excursion; range. 
* Beyond the farthest sweep of the telescope.’ 
Crask.—2. A rapid survey with the eye.— 
10. In she the mould of a ship 


segment of a circle; as, a foor-sweep; a back 
eee &c.—11. Nawt. a large oar, used in 
in turning a ship in a calm, Dut nauali to 
ng a ship ina ut us 
assist the motion of the ship.—12 In metal 
refining,an old name for the almond-furnace. 
13.¢ The balista or conte anciently used in 
war for throwing stones into fortresses. [The 
form is etill used in heraldry.}—14 One who 
sweeps; A sweeper; specifically, a chimmey- 
sweeper. — 15. An engine for drawing up 
water from a well; a swape. pits 3rd 
Swipe . Swepe. — 16. In bom mouldi 
paitatin starse ecuntating of beard. of w ich 
the edge is cut to the form of the cross- 
sectional outline of the article to be moulded. 
<6 wuntare of the mould or core is formed 
oF mn the af ny date parallel to the axis at 
ght ree be to ft ength, For raat aie 
ticles, as pipes, sweeps are made in 


algeeg 


Moulding Sweeps. 


one for ‘running up" the core, and the other 
for forming the interior of the mould. They 
are ee the reverse of each other, 
and the radii differ by a quantity equal to 
the thickness of the metal of the pipe to be 
cast. Thus, supposing the inte diame- 
ter of the pipe to be 24 inches, and the 
thickness of the metal 1 inch, the diameter 
will be 17 inches, 
and the diameter 6 of the mould-sweep 13 
s are my eS for many 
cal forme des cylinders. 
17. In eard ing (a) in the me of cas- 

sino, a ng or combining all the cards 

on the board and so removing them all. (b) 

In whist, the winn of all the tricks in a 

hand.—18 Same as epetakes, [Collog.) 

—Sweep of the tiller (nawt.), acircular frame 

on which the tiller traverses in large ships 

Sweep-bar (ewép'bir), n. The bar of a wa- 
gon which is fixed on the hind part of the 


w, wig; wh, whig; th, asure.—See KEY. 


other wae 


SWEEPER 


fore-guide, and passes under the hind-pole, 
which slides upon it. 


Bweeper (swép’ér), nm One who or that 
which sweeps. | 


sweeping (74) ‘Ing), p. and @ Including 
or comprehen many individuals or par- 
ticulars in a single act or assertion; as, a 
awocpin iy Charge; a sweeping declaration; or 


We ha ot le depend 
for the ave not a ing convincing answer Ny ought to 
! (swép'ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who or that which sweeps; also, the result of 
such act. ‘A sweeping of the arm." Tenny- 
son. —2 pl. Things collected by sweeping; 
rubbish. ‘The sineepings of the finest lady 3 
chamber.’ Swift 
Bla the ch if d 
Wes, é ance he fm of the population of 
Creasy, 


Sweepingly (swép'ing-li), adv, In a sweep-— 


ing manu 


Mew! sep cal and raeregi ee 
the fact. Yr ¥ pingly he 


are as (ewép'ing-nes),n. The qua- 

lity o ng sweeping or comprehensive; as, 
the sweepingness of a charge. 

Ewe net (swép'net), nm A large net for 

wing over a wide compass, 
ang seme (swép'stak), m 1. A mode of 
pla, by which all the tricks are taken. 
To fc at sweepstake and take all to- 
gether.” Heylin.—2 Same as Sweepstakes. 
(swép’staks), m sing. or pl. 

LA ng transaction, in which a num- 

ber of persons join in fe rrinet a certain 
atake, Phich becomes the vot one or 
of several of the contribu she certain 
conditions. Thus, in hovee-sartae each of 
the contributors has a horse assigned to him 
age by lot), and the person to whom 

winning horse is assigned gaina the 
whole stakes, or the stakes may be divided 
between two or three who get the two or 
three horses first in the race.—2 A prize in 
a horse-race or the like made up of several 
stakes.—3. A sweepstake, 

Sweep-washer (awé wosh-ér), n. In gold 
and al silver refining, the person who extracts 
pecs the swee nee, poteherds, &c. ate 

small particles of those metals whi 
contained in them. 

Sweepy (swép'i), a 1. Passing with speed 
and violence over a great compass at once; 
sweeping. 

The branches bend before their rner#y away. 


it, 
2 Strutting. ‘His meeepy train." Watts.— 
3. Wavy. 
And its fair river gleaming in the light, 
With all ite reeeeyy windings. . Baillie. 
Sweer, Sweir (ewér), ao (A. Sax ewer, 
gwere, heavy, lazy, idle; G. achwer, heavy. ] 
1. Lay: a ieee as Reluctant; unwilling. 
Sweet (awét), am. [A. Sax. mcete, swt, 0. Fria. 
D, zoet, O.H.G, suozi, Mod. G. silss, 
Teel. sever, wily, Goth. wutia, for avotis, From 
a wi dely spread root, seen also in L. suaria, 
for euadeuw, sweet; Gr. Aédys, agreeable; 
handand, to Please; Skr. mmidus, aweet, rcad, 
to taste. Suave, assuage, are from the L. 
suavia, through the French.) L Haring 8 
tat of or agreeable taste or flavour 
at by sugar or honey: opposed to sowr and 


Bi that first from aut | the p grape 

Crushed the mwref poison of wine. Afiltore. 
2. Pleasing to the smell; Pregrant. ‘Burn 
sweet wood to make the lodging meet." 
Shak.—3, Pleasing to the ear; making ex- 
cellent music; soft; melodious ; harmoni- 


Her speech is graced with moeder sound 
Than in another's song is found. iVailer, 


4 Pleasing to the eye; beautiful. 
Thow hast the ruerter? face I ever moked on. > 


6. mind exc 
ting pleazant or agreeable feel- 


4 revert to hear the watch-<dog's honest bark 
y decp-moath'd welcome as we draw near home: 
fieert to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we oe 
Lyre, 
@ Mild; soft; gentle. 

Canst thou bind the ste? influences of Pleiades. 
lob xemvill. 32. 
7. Kind; obliging; mild; so 
sweel manners. 

Since his ways are rove? 


And theirs are bestial, they bold him legs than man. | 


Pray fer, 


Fite, fir, fat, tall;  mé, met, hér; 


agreeable, or grateful to the | 


> bland, as, | 





pine, pin; 
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8, Fresh; not salt or salted. 


The sails are drunk with showers, and drop with rain, 


Suvet waters mingle with the briny main, 
®, Not changed from a sound or wholesome 


state; as, (a) not stale; as, sweet baste: | 


(b) Not S0Ur; AS, sect milk or bread. (c) N 
Karis, fragrant hatin culivs cement Succ | 8 
ae epbamten erba cultiva ore 

—A eweet tooth, a great liking for 
sweet sect things or sweetmeats.—To be sweet 
upon, to be in love with; to have an especial 
fondness for. [Colloq.] 

‘T think be w rwerf wZor your danghter.’"—' Tut, 
4 un é. a 
ok and EE Tey dt a = ecg 
—Sweet {sa often used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, sweet-flavoured, 
sweet-tempered, sweet-toned, and the like. — 
rahe Dulcet, Sree] pe sores! pea 
armonions, pleasan eable 
mild, bland, fresh. ge 
Sweet (ewét), mn. 1. That which is sweet to 
the taste: used chiefly in the plural; as, (a) 
sweetmeats; confectionery; preserves; sugar; 
honey, &c. (b) Home-made wines, meads, 
metheglin, &c.—2. That which is pleasant 
to the sense of amell; a perfume. ‘Odori- 
ferous sweets.’ Prior.—3. Something plens- 
ing or grateful to the mind; as, the sweets 
of domestic life; the meets of office. 
Stwerrds grown common lose their dear — 


4. Aword of endearment. ‘Wherefore frowns 
my «ueetl’ #B. Jonson. 


one (swét’ap- 


eet-bay (ewét’ba br A plant of the 
ems Laurus (L. no See LAUREL. 
Sweet-bread eavbred n The 
Se Gay OUTIL, 28 OF © pa or sheep, used ns 


weet-breasted (swét'brest-ed), a Sweet- 


voiced: from breast, in the old sense of mn- | 


sical volce. ‘ Sweet-breasted os the night. | 
ingale or thrush.’ Beaw. & Fl 

wwreet-Wrset, Sweet-briar (swét’bri-ér), n, 

inom, & bushy especies of rose 
with small leaves and flowers, a native of 
Britain, | phn A n open bushy places, and 
remarkable for the sweet balsamic smell of 
its leaves, on account of which it is often 
planted in hedges and shrubberies. 

5 -calabash (swét-kal'a-bash), m A 
West Indian species of pasaion-flower (Pas- 
siflora maliformia), Tegal large flowers 
and a round edible 
jweet-calamus, Bweet-cane (swét-kal'a- 
mus, ewét’kin) m <An aromatic 
rn pia called Lemon-grass and 


“th eens yrrhis (M. odorata), See MYB- | 


Srest-clethe 
the genus Cistus (C. villous). 

Bweet-corn (swét’korn), n, A variety of 
maize, of a sweet taste. 

Sweeten (ewét'n), v.t. [Sweef, and verb- 
forming suffix -en, to make.) 1 To make 
aweet to the taste. 

Sweeten your tea, and watch your toast, Sw/T, 
2. To make greg! or grateful to the mind; 
as, to sweeten life; to sweefen friendship.— 
3. To make mild or kind. 

Devotion softens his heart, enlightens, hogy tind, 
Fwertens his temper. » Lan, 

4 To make lees painful. 

Aod she thy cares will moeeten with her charms. 


rears. 
6. To increase the agreeable qualities of; as, 


to sweelen the joys or pleasures of life, — | 


6. oe soften to the eye; to make delicate. 


oe made his name immortal by the 
ren seth as gieetl bo) to his figures, and b soe 
foug bia lights and sh 


7. To make pure and wholesome by destroy: 


noxious matter; as, to sweeten rooms Or 
apartments that have been infected; to. 


sweeten the air.—8. To make mellow and ter- 
tile; as, to dry and sweeten soils. —f. To re- 
store to purity; as, to sweelen water, butter, 


or meat. 4 
Bweeten (swét'n), oi. To become sweet, 
Where a wasp hath bitten in a e, or fi 
ft will saver hastily. nore ae 
‘Sweetener (swét'n-r), mn One who or that 
which sweetens; one who palliates; that 
which moderates acrimony. 
Rut you wha, ll your fortune’s made, 
Must be a rivericner by your trade, 
Must swear he never meant ws ill Suef/f. 
Powder of crab’s eyes and claws, and burt 
shells, are prescribed 25 raveeners of any sheny 
humours, Str . Temple. 


ndte, not, move; tabe, tub, byl; 


| Bweet-fern (swét'férn), 


n. Same as Sweet- 


Sweet- ohn (swét'jon 


lant, 
ike- | 
weet-cicely (ewét-sis’é-li), nm. A plant of | 


| Sweet-marjoram (swét-mir'jé-ram), mn. A 
(swét-sis'tus), nm. A shrub of | 


SWEET-POTATO 


(swét'n-ing), nm 1. The act of 
one who aweetens.—?2. That which sweetens. 
nm, A small North 
American shrub, having sweet-scented or 
aromatic leaves resembling fern - leaves 
P son onia asplenifolia). Goodrich 

flag (swét'flag), - A plant of the 
genus Acorus (4. Calainws), See SwWEET- 


HUSH 
(awét'ga gil), 7 lant of the 
eer] gens Niyrica’ C. @ calles also Dutch 
which 
(swét'gras\, mn The English 
name of various species of plants of the 
Fee ede tng (which see). 


i (awecgak | A tree of the 

nidambar, the L. atyracifua, 
sweetheart (awét*hirt), vn. [Said by some to 
be from sweet, and aug. personal suffix -art, 
-ard, as in braggart, drunkard, laggard, but 
there seems to be no foundation for this 
statement. It used formerly to be written 
as two words, and was so written in the endl 
of the thirteenth century. } A lover male 


or female. 
Mistress, .. . you must retire yourself 
Into some covert ; take your memféearts hat 
And pluck it o'er your brows. 


Sweetheart (swét'hirt), of To act the 
dink ut eet seek, ee ta 
as, to sweetheart a 


swentias 

n A name some- 
times given to a variety of pink (Dianthus), 
generally y to parrow- diuted varieties of DJ. 


| Bweet-leaf(ewétléf, n. A small evergreen 
tree or shrub (Sym tinctoria) growing 
in Saree 3 and Carolina, the leaves of which 
are pe for dyeing silk a bright yellow 
colour. Gs Peoelty a sweetish taste, and 
7 much " ed by cattle. Called also 
ore 
‘pene: gre arith ar Tn a sweet manner; 
ly; Shak ; harmoniously. ‘Smell. 


anges mosetly.” ‘Walk softly and 


look aweetly.’” Shak. ‘The Holy cll things whe 
ey and mightily ordereth 
Card. Manning. 
He sweetly temper'd awe. Hieraien, 
No poet ever smect/y sung 
Unless he was, like "Phebus, young. Suni? 


very fragrant plant, of the genus Origanum, 
the 0. Majorana. See MABRJORAM. 


| Sweet-maudlin ewet-mad'iin), n, A spe- 


cles of Achillea, geratum. 
Sweetmeat Carer wat ye n. ae article of 
confectionery made wholly or principally of 
sugar; fruit preserved with sugur,as peaches, 
melons, nuts, orange-peel, and the 


Sweetness (swét'nes),n. The quality of be- 


ing 6 sweet, in any of its senses; os, (a) — 
fulness to the taste or to the smell ; 
krance; agreeableness to the ear; unr 
oot Ralleustel cluasiptar posmenad Wer. pot 
ful character by pol- 

hed and poetical language, usually con- 
trasted with strength. 

Keats, enchanted with the s of the Elizabethan 
poets, revived in his‘ Eodymion the over-luxuriant 
suvetners of Marlowe's * Sestiad.* Quart, Rev. 


(c) Agreeableness of manners: gentleness: 
mildness; obliging civility; as, eceetness of 
behaviour. (d) Softness; mildness; amiabil- 
ity. ' x. most amiable sweetness of temper." 
Sweet-oil (swét'oil), n. Olive-oil. 
Sweet-pea (swét'pe), mn. Lathyruvs odoratua, 
an annual much cultivated in our gardens 
on account of its showy sweet-scented 
flowers, two or rarely three being together 
on one peduncle. 


Sweet - potato (swét’péd-ti-td), mn A plant 


of the genus Batatas (4. edulis), nat. order 
Convolvulacer. The leaves are smooth, 
usually hastate or three-lobed: the flowers 
are white externally and purplish within, 
in eg in clusters pak axillary foot- 

The roots are and spindle- 
shaped, and were ht Rani imported into 


age by La oe of i from the West 
sol cacy, which is the 
oil, pound; ii, Se. abune; y, Sc. fey. | 
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potato of Shakepere and contemporary | 
writers, the common potato being then 
scarcely known in Europe. See BATATAS. 





Sweet-potate (fafotas edly), 


Sweet - root pf ene avs) n The liquorice 
Such cant fawent 


"Yieaed Acorus (4. Calamus), found growing 
n ponds, by the banks of rivers, and other 


wet places in England, and in the cooler | 


ia, and of 


as of the Continent, of Ind 
orth America, From the lower part of | 


the thick jointed rhizome or root-stock pu- 
Peron roota are thrown down, while from 


helt g r surface arise a number of sword- | 


leaves, from 2 to 3 feet in length, 
shethtng at the base, also a a leaf-like 
stalk from which issues a spike of densely- 
packed greenish flowers. All parts of the 
Plant, but especially the perennial rhizome 
(known as calamus-root), have a strong 
aromatic wae pep ath ‘taste; and hence 
the rhizome is used in medicine as a atinn- 
lant and tonte in some kinds of indigestion, 
and it is said to be useful inague. It is also 





Sweet-rush (dors Cada), 


nsed by confectioners as a candy: ry ee 
fumers in the preparation of aromatic ne- 
gar and other perfumed articles, as hair 
powders; and by manufacturers of beer and 
gin as a flavou ng ingredient. 
ited (swét'sent-ed), a2. Having 
a sweet smell: nt. — Sweet - scented 
, a plant of the genus Anthoxanthum 
odera cya See SPRING-GRASS. 

Sweet - aw 


shrub or tree, Anona aguamoea, allied to 
the custard- -apple. om” grows in the West 


Indies, and ‘nish fruit, sweet 
ace pulpy, Ressncich th acales like a pine- 
apple. 


Sweet - sultan (swét-sul'tan), mn. See SvL- 
TAN-FLOWER. . 

Sweet-violet (swét-vi'd-let), n. A plant of 
the genus Viola, the V, odorata, a favourite 
flower, and a native of England. 

Sweet - water (swit’wa-ter), n A variety 
of white grape TS aan! a sweet watery 


nice, Simmonals. 
William (swét-wil’ m)n. <A plant 
of the genus Dianthus, the D, barbatus, a 


epecies of pink of many varietion cultivated 
in flower-gardena. 
Sweet- willow (swét-wil'd), n. Same as 
Sweel-gale, 
Sweet - wood 
name for the 
See LAUREL —2 The timber of re a 
ezaltata, a tree growing in Jamaica. 


ewet'wyd), m 


sweet taste. 


Sweetwort (swét'wért),m Any plant ofa 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; gg, go; 


awit’ Pash), n. <A plant of the | 


Bwell (swel ), v.t. 


ét'sop) = <An evergreen | 


1. Another | 
aurus mob itis, or aweet-bay, | 





j, job; 


Sweet-wort (swét’wert), n. A sweet infu- | 


sion of malt for brew 
fusion produced by 


, the saccharine in- 


ug. 
Chaeer n. (See Sway.) A violent motion. 


weinmote, n. See SWAINMOTE. 
Swell (sw wel), 0... pret. swelled; pp. swelled 
or swollen, Swollen is pow more frequently 
uzed as an adjective. [A. Sax. swellan, 
pret. sweal, seeoil, pp. mcollen, to awell, to be 
tumid; Icel aveila, to swell, to grow wrath- 
ful; D. ‘nwellen, G. sahanelloty to swell, dilate, 
&e, Origin doubtful ; same word 
as well, to bubble up. Pith an intens. «. 
Some connect it with L. salum, the sea] 
1. To grow bulkier; to dilate or extend the 
exterior surface or dimensions by matter 


added within, or by expansion of the in-— 
dropay; 
a tumour mwoells; a 


closed substance; as,the legs swell in 
a bruised part swells; 
bladder swells by inflation.—2 To increase 
in size or extent by any addition; os,a river 
swells and overflows its banks.—3. To rise 
or be driven into waves or billows: as, in o 
a st, the ocean swells into wavea. ‘The 
ing Adriatic seas.’ Shak.—4. To be in- 
flated: to belly, as sails. —5. To protuberate; 
to bulge ont; a8, cask swells in the middle. 
6. To rise in altitude ; as, land moelle a 
hills. —7. To be puffed up with some feeli 
to show outwardly elation or excitement : 
hence, to strut; to look big; a to swell with 
pride, anger, rage, or the li 
Here be comes revelling like a aol cock, SAab, 
Your ¢qual mind yet meefir not into state, Dryaien, 
You .welf at the tartan, as the bull is said to do at 


: Sir ", Soodt, 
8. To rise and gather; to well up. ‘The 
tears that gicell in me.’ Shak.—9. To grow 
and increase in the mind. ‘The unseen 
grief that swells with silence in the tortured 
soul.’ Shak. — 10. To become r in 
amount: as, many little debts added smell 
to 4 great sum.—11. To 
intensity, strength, or volume, as sound. 
1. To increase the size, 
bulk, or dimensions of: to cause to rise, 


dilate, or increase; as, rains and dissolving | 


snow swell the rivers in spring, and cause 
floods. ‘The water swelly aman.’ Shak.— 
2 To aggravate; to heighten. 

Tt ts low ebb with the accuser, when such pecca- 
dillas are put to reels the change, Oa 
3%. To inflate ; oF ped: to raise to arro- 
gance. ‘If it did swell my thoughts to any 
sia of pride.” Shak. 

we. king of men, who, noes with pride, 
is presents, and his prayers denied, 


Dyan, 
4. To increase gradually the intensity, force, 
or volume of; as, to mel! a tone. 


Swell (swel),m 1. The act of swelling; rise: 


dual increase; a8, (a) a 
wk; a dilating or bulging. (6) Elevation; 
rise: referring to height. (c) Increase of 
strength, intensity, or soo a, referring to 
sound, “And when music arose with its vo- 
luptuousswell.’ Byron. (d) Increase of power 
in style; increase of rhetorical force. ‘The 
swell and subsidence of his periods." Landor. 
2 An elevation of land; a rounded height; 
an undulation; as, a wide plain abound- 
ing with little swellz.—3. A succession of 
long unbroken waves setting in one direc- 
tion, as after a storm; the waves or fluc- 
tuations of the sen after a storm; a bil- 
low; & surge; as, a heavy ewell is ‘setting 
into the harbour. —4 In music, (a) & gra- 
dual increase and in the volume 
of sound; the crescendo and diminuendo 


combined. (6) The sign <—_ —~, 
which indicates increase and decrease in the 
volume of sound. (¢c) An ment in an 
organ (and in some harmoniums) whereby 
the player can increase or the in- 
tensity of the sound at ea eo rae organ 
it consists of a series of th a sepa- 
rate key-board, and all yt eanetane dle- 
artment (called the swe -organ) The 
oudness or softness of the tone is regulated 
by tf a or shutting, by means of a pedal, 
a set of - like a Venetian blind, which 
forms { the frame in which the pipea 
are inc zhi A slang word applied some- 
times in a laudatory sense to a person of 
high standing or of great mark or impor- 
tance, but more generally in a depreciatory 
sense to a showy, dashing, assuming person, 
as a fashionable person, a dandy, a fop, or 
the like. 
Bruce can't be soch a smell as one fancied. He's 
only taken @ seconde, Furrar, 
Swell (swel), a. Pertaining to a swell oF 
awells; characterized by more or less showi. 


fH, “then; th, thin; 


ugmentation in 


h, Fr. ton; ong, sing: 


ain or increase in | 





ness in dress; showily or assumingly gen- 


teel; dandifed. (Slang. | 
We don't kno le bh 'T 
a Fecil neighbour w ina many people ane gat. = hl 


(swel'ing), m L.A Searsapeps or any 
morse enlargement of the natural size; as, 
a swelling on the hand or leg.—2 Protuber- 
ance; prominence, 


The superficies of such plates are not even, but 
have many cavities and rwed/inyes. Venton. 


a. A rising or inflation, as by passion or 
other powerful emotion; as, the swellings of 
anger, grief, or pride, 

Wherefore more proudly does the gentle knight 
Rein in the ravdiong of bis atple might? eudy, 
4 An overflow; an inundation. 


Behold, he shall come up like a lion from the reid. 
fag of Jordan. Jer. alix. 19. 


tree) (awel'ing), p.and a. 1. Turgid; in- 
fated mbaatic ; om auwwelling pa i 
swelling style.—2. Grand; pompous; magni- 
ficent. ‘A more swelling port than oe taint 
means would grant Sontlveunnes 

Swellish (swel‘ish), a P iandy: fopp 
characteristic of a swell or dandy; fo 
dandified; stylish; would-be fash fonable or 
aristocratic : as, he pute on swellivh aire. 


F ia or slang.) 
-mob (swel’mob), n. The class of 
papas: who go about genteelly dressed 
order to mix in crowds, &c,, with less 
suspicion or chance of recognition. (Slang. ) 
He is renowned for his acquaintance with the 
Poeil-npah, tenth 
Swell-mobseman (ewel-mobz'man), n. 
member of the swell-mob; a genteel a iad 
sel ket. Mayhew. (Slang. j 
areen (awel'or-gan), n. See SWELL, 


sweit? (welt pret. s pp. of steel, 
Brent awelt A. sweltan, Goth, 
oer, e perish, to die; Icel. 
ue. ‘Bu evalta, Dan. fulte, todie, to starve; 
lit. to perish from heat, the root being seen 
im A. eoclan, to burn. (See SWEAL.) 
Hence swelter, sweltry, sultry.| 1, To die; 
to perish —2, To faint; to swoon, as by ex- 
cess of heat; to broil with heat, 
No wonder is though that | soit: and swete. 


hacer, 
Nigh she ved? for passing joy. 


Apenser, 
Sweltt (swelt), ot To overpower, as with 


heat; to cause to faint; to swelter. 


Is the sun to be blapied that the traveller's cloak 
feocifs him with hea Ap. Haff, 


Swelter ores v.t [From swelf (which 
sée).) 1. To be overcome and faint with 
heat; to be ready to perish with heat.— 
2.+ To welter; to soak; as, knights aweltered 

their gore. Drayton. 

Swelter (ewel'tér), ut 1, To oppress with 
heat. ‘One climate would be scorched 
and sweltered with everlasting dog-days." 
Bentley, —%4 To accumulate by internal 


t 
Toad, that under cold stone 
Days ‘and nights hast thirty-one, 
Swelter'a venom sleeping got. Samak, 


[‘Sweltered venom’ is also explained as 
venom moistened with the animal's sweat } 
Sweltryt (swel'tri), « (0.E. sweltrie, from 
mwelter (which see); hence, sultry, a alightly 
modified form.] Suffocating with heat; op- 

ve with heat; sultry. 

pe (swép), m. A large kind of oar. See 
awiee 

Swept (swept), pret. & pp. of sweep. 

ewese ls wérd), = Sward. 

or Siweren,t pres, tense pl. of swere 
ype Chaweer, 

Swertia (swér'ti-a), n. [In honour of Iman 
Swert, a famous cultivator of bulbs and 
flowers in Holland.) A genus of perennial 
herbs, nat. order Gentianacew. They have 
radical, nerved, ovate leaves, attenuated at 
each extremity, and usually purple, star- 
shaped flowers. They arc natives of Central 
Europe and Asia, pg also in Northern 
India. The Tartaras apply the leaves to 
wounds, and the Russians ose an infusion 
of them medicinally. 

Swerve (swérv), ot pret. mrerved; ppr. 
swerring. [O.E. swarve, A. Sax. eweorfan; 
same word nas Icel searfa, to swerve, to 
sweep aside, D. zwerven, to swerve, to rove, 
to wander, L.G. swarren, to swerve, 0.—LG. 
and O.Sax. ruerban, Goth, ecairbon, to wipe 
or whisk away. According to Wedgwood 
the radical image ia a hum or confused 
noise, whence we get that of whirling, turn- 
ing aside, &c.; so that it may be connected 
with stearm. In sense 4 it corresponds wi 


w, wig; wh, whig; th, arure. —See KT. 
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swarm, to climb.) 1. To wander; to rove; 
to stray; to roam, to ramble. 
A maid thitherward did ren 
To catch ber sparrow which from her did rmerve, 
Sor ©, Sian 
or 


2 To wander from any line prescri 

from a rule of duty; to depart from what 

7 cea by law, duty, or custom; to 
Viate 


Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth or change bis constant mind, 


Ts the execution of their trusts they wee pe from 
Ciarenadcs, 


the strict leer of the law. 
Many who, through the of evil example, 
muurve cacecdingty fram the ane 


&. To sare to ome ato) Se eee’ t to incline: 
to waver. ‘The battle moerved." Milton. 


‘Pastoral rivulet that ewerves to left and | 


or 


i ol thro’ meadowy curves.” 7 
climb or move upward by wine 


The tree was high, 
"pura TEETER own tema 
Seesat ee pret. & pp, of sweat. {Hare} 
Chaueer. 


tow. To sweat 
tn. [A. Sax, gue en, from swe 
to fall asleep, to sleep; Icel. evesn, 


Same root as L somn Gr. hypnos, Seep 
Skr. svap, to sleep.) i dream.” Chis 


Dan Cupids 
Sure sent thylke ruwwen to mine bead Old plag. 
Swich,t Swilke} (swich, swilk), a. [See 
BucH.) Such. 
Swidder (swid’ér).n. and v.i. See SWITHER. 
Swietenia (swi-é-té'ni-a), n. [In honour of 
prem png Van Siwieten, a Dutch botanist and 
author. | 
Cedrelacem, found in the hot parta of the 
world, forming large trees, and yielding 
sents: Se Men eate aon te 
\ t a | ke = i L 
stem of swifan, to move uickly, to turn 
round, to revolve; Icel. , to be carried, 
to glide, svi’, sudden movement; D. zweven, 
G. schweben, Dan. srorve, to wave, to Boat, 
to hover; same root as E. moeep and 
L Moving with great speed, erent (oe ve - 
city, or rapidity: fleet: rapid; quick: speedy 
The race is not to the red/?, nor the bartle to the 
strong. Eccles. ix. 11. 
True h is and flies with swallow's 
Binge ea ie koe Consus Ea 


Seat, 
2 Ready: prompt; quick. ‘ Having so swift 
and excellent a wit. Shak. 
et testy 8 nian be raf to hear, a press 
3. Coming suddenly, without delay. 

There shall be false teachers among you, who privily 
shall bring in damnable heresies, a ca daaying the 
Lord that t perdi ig them, and bring upon themselves 
ray? destruct a Pet. il a. 
4 Of short continuance; rapidly passing. 
Moke outt the pangs of my queen's tra- 


vaile.*” 
Swift (nitty adv. In a swift or rapid 
manner; swiftly. ‘Light boats sail s/t." 
Swift (swift)... 1. The current of astream. 
“He can live in thes . ourifts of the wa- 
ter.’ Iz. Walton, (Rare, )—2. A reel or turning 
instroment for winding yarn.—3. The com- 
mon name of birds of the genus Cypeelus, 





Common Swift (Caries afer) 


family Cypeelide, Th Sa ee eeeniad re- 
semblance to the swal 


but differ much 
from them in various struc weet’ in aoe 
common swift (C. apus 
bere bg tofany voir that visita Evers 
fa colour is in general a sombre or sooty 
black, with a etayish-white patch under the 


Fite, fir, fat, fgll; | mé, met, hér; 


A genus of plants, nat. order 


pine, ‘pin; néte, not, move; 


chin. The beak is black, shorter than that 
of the swallow, and without the lateral 
bristles. The wings are even longer 
those of the swallow, and are sickle-shaped. 
The tarsi are short, and feathered to 

toes, which are al! directed ‘oruaraa.” 


wheve O16 y pursue their insect re ne 
flight is swift and shooting, and the 
very different from the twi of the 
swallow, They build their nests 

in the walla of houses, in rocks, and some- 
times in hollow treea The swift reaches ita 
summer quarters later, and leaves earlier 
than the swallows. Another omens, — 


wards, and the tail-feathers stiff as in wood- 

It is commonly called the chim 

ney swallow. — 4 The common newt or eft, 
seoreniien 

(swift’ér), nm. [lcel rriptingr.|] Nawt. 

used toconfine the barsof the capstan 

in t heir sockets while men are turning it: 

. 2 rope nsed to encircle a boat longitu- 

‘to n and defend her sides in 


ds, by t 
Swiftfoot swift’ tut), a Swift of foot; 
ae ni . suiftfoot hare’ Mir. for 


Swift-footed (swift'fnt-ed),a. Fleet; swift 
in running. 
The w;/r.feotrd martin pursued him A rdcctinn’. 


Swift-handed (swift’hand-ed), a. Prompt 


of action: Tendy to draw the sword, 


swift-handed, deep-hearted race of men." 


it 
8 heeled (swifthéld), a, Swift of foot. 
She takes delight 
The ret/?-Aeefd horse to praise. ping ae 
(ewift'li), ade. In aswift or ra 
manner; fleetly; rapid Shee celerity; 
quick motion or vel 


TERA Cae tie cree athe cabanas thoi: 


Swiftness (ewift'nes), n. The state or ng 
lity of being swift; speed; rapid motion ; 
quickness ; celerity: —— ; rapidity; ex 
pedition: a word of 
cable to every kind 
thing that moves; as, the 
dest ant a of sive rahe 

eacen i @ 7 
thought; &c. : 


Enforced she was to wed him In her tears 


nolan and to every- 
swiftness of a 
naa of 

of 


Bes with a shameful rod/Puers. Jennyron, 
wift-winged (ewift'wingd), a. Rapid in 
or staying longer hen one #ui/t- 

aed ni ‘— ’ 


rior, 

[A. Sax. meilgan, ewelgen, 

gf Peatiee, ay devour. The change svilg, 
is similar to that in haly, bag. See 

SWILt., hip at, 1. To pe by 1 

draughts; to drink off Legs idly and 


= s to one’s liq Colloq. 1 To 
BS he * The man Eran Kanto 


oe Cie ee, i = To take a swig or deep 
rah he suigged at the bottle. 
Site nm L <A large d ht ‘The 
sailor having en a at the bottle." 
Mar [Collog.]—2 Ale and toasted 
b Latham.—3, Nawt. a pulley with | 


which are not parallel. 

(awig), vt. (Comp. A.Sax. to be 
“silent ] o castrate, as & ram, by binding 
the testicles tight with astring so that they 
mortify and slough off. (Local) 

Swill (wil), 0.4 (From A Sax. mvilian, 8c. 
moeel, to wash; partly influenced by the allied 
A. Bax. mwilgan, swelgan, to swallow, G. 
échwelgen, to drink hard, to revel. See SWAL- 
LOW, SWie.] 1 To wash; todrench. [Old 
English and Scotch. } 

As fearfully as doth o galled rock 
Oerhang pe utty hie confounded base, 
Sania with 
2 To drink eroeny or greedily. ‘ Devouring 
Small beef and moeilling port and punch.’ 
fi. 


tibe, tub, byll; 


away, 


na 


‘import, appli- | 


i wikland wastefulocean, SA. | 





The wretched and boar . 
— bloedy 4 wscrpiog 
& To inebriate; to swell with fulness. 


T should be loth 
To meet the rudeness and swili'd insolence 
Of such late wasgailers, Afuiter:. 


“drink to exe ei 1. To drink greedily; to 
toexcess, South —2+ To be intoxi- 


Swill | 1 Large dreagiie of liquor; 

i Many thee, in excessive quantities. — 
2 The wash or mixture of liquic ‘substances, 
given toswine. Called also Swillinga. 

Give swine such revi/ as you have. Mertirr. 
Swiller (ewil'ér), 2 One who swills; one 
who drinks voraciously. 

(swil'li), nm lin meaning 1 from 
meaning 2 doubtful] 1 Aneddy 
or whirlpool. (Provincial. }—2 A coal-field 
of small extent. [Provincial] 
(swil'ings), s pl Swill. 

Swim (swim), vi. pret. swam or stwewm ; pp. 
wim; Ppr. scrim [A. Bax. nA ami 
Fa eeimaned er pean pl. swummon, 


. Icel. svienma, ¢ 
(ot the sea and with swam [a the eanse 
it is of different origin, viz 
rg Se to be giddy, A. Sax swima, Ice. 
, Stupor. See SQUEAMISH. ] 
1. To be on water or other fluid: 
to float: not to sink: as, any substance will 
swim Ww ose specific gravi 
of the fluid in which it is b 
move progreasively in water b 
the motion of the hands and f 
Leap in with me into this angry Bood, 
Jerre bp ' r point, 


3. To glide with a smooth motion. 
A bov'ring mjst came redmeedny o'er his tight. 


Dryaies. 
4 To be flooded ; to be overflowed or drenched; 
aa, the earth swims in rain. 
All the night make | 
couch kha tears. i ee aera en aha 
Sudden the ditches swell, the meadows ripvie. 


Taowi ron, 

5. To overflow; to abound; to have abandd- 
ance ‘They now swim in joy.” Milten.— 
& To be dizzy or vertiginous; to have giddi- 
ness; to have a sensation as if the head 
were turning round. ‘Which oftentime I 
read, till my head swims." Tennyson. 
Swim (awim), ot 1. To pass or cross by 
swimming; to move on or in by swimming; 
as, to norm uo stream. 

Sometimes he thought to raed the main. 


2 Te To immerse in water that the fighter 

swim; as, to moim wheat for 

Ane ‘o cause to swim or float; as, to 
ae i horse across a river. 

Swim (swim), n 1. The act of swimming; 

od or extent of a eine to take a 
ong sicim.—2 A smooth, gli g motion. 
Both the sma and the 
every bod will af affirm it that 
Cin aSz0re you, 
& The air-bladder or sound of aa 
er (swim'ér),m 1 One who swims 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some Strong cieieumer in ole ar agony. Airres. 
2.4 bird that swims, as the duck and goose, 
cally (pl), an Nenagll yd birds. See 
ATATORES.—S. pi. A (Ara- 
neidm natantes) which liv live 5% water, and 
there spin their webs to entrap their — 
4 A protuberance on the leg of a horse. 

Swimmeret (awim'ér-et), n. In szool = 
hinder limb or abdominal appendage o 
crustaceans (lobsters), in which the Pal 

te and exopodite are well developed 
‘he swimmerets are these animals 
for the purpose of bearing ecus. 

§ (swim'ing),”. 1 The act or art of 
sustaining and propelling the body in water. 
A great proportion of the an tribes are 
furnished with a ter or less capacity for 
swimming either in water or on its 
but man is unqualified for swimming with. 
out learning to do so as an art, to the 
structure of his body. The head by 
vity aaturally sinks in water, and ehns cases 
drowning, unbess it, or nt least the mouth, 
can be kept above the surface by art. Tho 
art of swimming chiefly consists in keeping 
the head above water, and using the hands 
and feet as oars and helm.—2 Dizziness, 
be pe With a grievous scimming in my 

S8wimming-bdath (swim ing - mat n A 
bath Large enough = swimming 

(awim'ing-bel +e) ‘In zool, 
Same as Nectocalyz (was0 = 


Shak. 
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Swimming-belt (swim' belt), n. An alr. Swing (swing), v.i. pret. & pp. swung; ppr. | Swinge (swinj), v.¢. pret. & pp. swinged ; 
inflated belt, worn rowna th the person asa | swis [A. owe: b swoany, Pp. pr. meingeimg. [A. Sax. to swing, 

rt in the water, Simmonds. swungen, to beat, tod toscon Ww ence whi See SWING.) 1. To poms 
Swimmingly (swim‘ing-li), ade, Inan easy, et egg to vibrate; cog. swing- | to whip; to chastise; to punish. 
gliding manner, as if s ng; smoothly; | ei, svinge, Sw ar: " sohwingen. swinges his own vices in his son.’ ‘Dryden. 
without obstruction; with great success. | Sw is a somewhat fled form, swingle | Now will he be ringed for reading my letter. 
(Colloq. } | is ao derivative, and swink, meay, moag con- | SAak. 

The Bill went reevetrnaz: bit rer mera i nected forma. } L. To move to and fro, 03 a | 2? To move, a8 a lash; to lash. 
the majority uf two g elling into elewen. body suspended in the air; to wave; to vi- He, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Disraeie. brate; to oscillate, Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tall, Afi, 


Swimmingness (swim'ing-nes), » The 
state of ewimming; an appearance of ewim- 


ming. "A moimnmingness io the eyes.” Con- | 


-pond (swim'ing-pond), n. An 
artificial i, generally with asloping bot- 
tom, in w ich the art of swimming is learned 
= wactised. 

~stone peeled m1. oe 


night soos kind of 


Swindle (swin'dl), vt pret. & pp. swindled; 


pr. swindling [A word introduced during 


faat century; G. schwindeln, to act 
to cheat, schwincdelei, fraud, 
ewindler, from sechwindel, dizzin infatu- 
ation; from same root aa swoon, and A. Sax. 
_— tolangoish.] Tocheatand defraud 
growl? or with deliberate artifice; as, to 
ewindle a man out of his property. 
Lamotte, .. . under pretest of finding a trensur 


Ek LORE OBEY, GHEE ENG CE prs Rtas 
livres. 


Swindle (swin'!!), m The act or process aad 
ewindling; a fraudulent scheme intended to 
dupe people out - money; an act of cheat- 
ery; an impositio 

Swindler (swin' dlér), n. One who awindles; 
oes who defrauds grossly, or one who makes 

a practice of defrauding others by impoai- 

tion or deliberate artifice; a cheat; a rogue. 

We affix to the term the character of premeditated 

imposition; so that a mevregdier comes under the 
criminal oo. and may be prosecuted accordingly. 
nar, Miiiitery Dichsnary, 

Swine (awin), nwing. and pl [A Sax. meta, 
a widely spread word; D. zwijn, G, achwein, 
Dan. erin, Icel. «rin, Goth. svetn, Pol. swinia, 
Bohem. wine; same root as aow, L. eras. See 
Sow.] An ungulate: eS of the nial ri 
Sus, which furnishes man wi oe 
tion of hia most patent: food: a 
The fat or lard of this animal enters into 
various dishes in cooke The numerous 
ead of the hog or aw ne bred in Britain 

teh se! the result of climate and keep in 
the ropean variety, and partly the effects 
of crossing with the Chinese hog. 

Swine-bread (swin'bred), x A kind of 
plant, truffte. 

Swine-crue (ewin’kis, swin'- 
kro), n. A hog-sty: a pen forswine. Called 
a Sirine-cot. [Local.] 

Swine-drunk (awit drungk), a. Ina state 

¢ ne in cation ; tly drunk. 


ate (ewin'gras),n. A plant, knot- 
onvm aeculare. 

herd (swin'hérd), n. A herd or keeper 

at (swin’dt),n. A kind of oats cul- 


widdily, 


tivated for the use of , a8 in Cornwall; 
the Avena nuda of a ta. 
bwine pt (swin'y n. A local name of 
wing th dus iliacus). 


Swine-pox arash a, A variety of the 
chicken-pox, with acuminated vesicles con- 
taining a watery fuid; the water-porx. 

Swine (swinz’kres), m= A plant of 
the genus Seneblera, the 5. Coronopus, called 
pao ao eT See SENE- 


Swine’ wpaser (swinz'feTH- 
ér), a. A aimall ar alxout 
6 inches long, calle) also o 
Hoye Bristle, anciently used 
as abayonet. The name was 
rwards, in the seven- 
teenth century, applied to a 
milar spear fit into the 
musket rest in order to render 
it a defence agaiust cavalry. 
Swine-stone (#win'stén), x. 
A name given to those kinds 
of limestone which, when 
rubbed, emit a fetid odour, 
resembling that of naphtha 
combined with sulphuretted 
apemgen. See ANTHRACUN- Swine's-feather. 


Swine-sty (swin'stl), x A sty or pen for 





swine-thistle (swin'this-1),m A plant, the | 


sow-thistle (Saichus oleracews). 


, & | 


hundred | 





I tried if a pendulum would meiny faster, or con- 
tinue sadiaging longer in our receiver, aa 7 


2 To practise swinging; to fly backend | 


and forward, a5 on a suspended rope; as, a 
Inan «wings for health or pleasure.—3. Nawt. 
to more or float round with the wind or 
tide, as a ship riding at a single anchor.— 
So be Deeds 0o bs aponeed By’ We 


1. To make sovarae: 


swing (swing), v.t 
ate loosely; to cause to vibrate or wave, 
as a body suspended in the air. 

Th ha the 
itieArtn, cael axa Cantey: be Ondir ea visitants. 
2. To whirl round in the air; to wave; to 
move to and fro; to brandish ; to flourish ; 
as, 8 “a0 me his arma when he walks. 
‘Swing thee the alr, then dash thee 
down. Milton. 

The fiery Tybalt, with his sword prepared, 
Ww Picks ias ae embed defiance to my 
He swiou about his head and cut the winds. 


He reingr his tail, and swiftly turns him round, 


—To swing a ship, to bring the ship's head 
to each point of the compass in succession, 
in order to correct the compass by ascer- 
Swing (swing) =. 1. The act of swing! 

n. 6 act ne; 
a waving or vibratory motion of a thing sus- 
pended and han loose; oscillation; mo- 
tion from one side to the other; the sw 
of a moving ody: as, some ple w. 
with a swing; the ming of a pendulam.— 
2 Aline, cord, &¢., suspended and 
loose, and on ‘which something may awin ing 


| or oscillate; also, an apparatus suspend 


for persons to swing me general consist- 
ing of a seat suspende et abe a 
rupe, the two ends of which are 
overhead. 
inn ce tneenen eee 
3. Influence or power of a body to which is 
given a swaying motion. 
The ram that batters down the wall, 


For the great sering and rudeness of his poise, 
They place before his ee oe ee 
4. Free course; abandonment to any motive; 
unrestrained liberty or license. *Take thy 

awing.’ Dryden. 
Let them all take their rug 
To pillage the king. Swift. 


5. Unrestrained tendency; natural bent; as, 
the swing of propensities. 

Were it not for these, civil S Were not 
able to stand before the pre Feieg of corrupt 
nature, which would itr a no honesty but advantage. 


6 In mach, the distance from che he head- 
centre of a lathe to the bed or ways, or to 
the rest. —7. In vehicles, the tipor projection 
of the top of a wheel outward from the 
swing ( . A - 
beam (swing’hbém), n, In railway 
. a cross-piece sustaining the | tony of 
, and #0 sus from the 
a truck that it may have an 
gwing-boat (wwingbot) a. A boat-shaped 
5 a 
carriage slong from a frame, swinging in 
which isa favourite amusement with young 
people at fairs, &e. 
All the caravans and merng-beafr, and what not, 
wed to assemble there. Afiay Arp, 


Swing - bridge (swing’bri 3 nm A form of | 
bridge that may be moved by swingi 
as to afford for ships on @ whos 


canal, at the onth of docks, &c. A usual 
form consists of two sections, each of which, 
when opened, is landed on its own side of 
the water, the extended ends of the two 
meeting in the middle ana affordin nya bene e 
across. Another form is when 

bridge is yea to one side; and a third, 
where the whole bridge rotates from its 
centre on a plier in the middle of the water- 
why, 50 a8 to make a nape Os 0c side 
bl it. Called also sino. shed -bridge, Pivot- 





at (ewin}), n. LAsway. ‘That dn 
here bare sivinge among the best." Mir. for 
Mage.—2. A swing; the sweep of 
in motion. 


The shallow water doth her force infringe, 
And renders vain ber tail's impetuous serra. 


ff ‘adier, 

Swinget (swinj), v.t Toaslinge. 5 , 
Swinget {ewin. n Ags Beau, & Fi. 
t (swinj ‘/lér) ma A 
-buckler: a riotous fellow; a rolaterer. 


Dae Kak han oe obiers in all the 
peting rartnygreies 


inns of court 
Swingeing (swinj'‘ing), a. [It is custom 

to associate the idea of greatness or alsa 
with that of a heavy blow. See WHOPPER. 
Great; huge. ‘A swingeing sum.’ Arbwth- 
not. “A swingeing recompense.” Byron, 


Colloq.) 
(swinj’ing-li), adv. Hugely; 


Gali. 
t of 
ade DUS 


1, swinj'ér in 
ga; one who 


“To 
ing'l d L M 
(awing'ing), p. and a. oving 


RE Cob a 
+ eee 5 hs ne. | J 
8 poana iain’ bam), n. Nawt. 
oe 8 which Nee the foot of a lower 
at 


E | swingingly (ewing ing-li), adv. Vastly; 


~ Baw (swing'ing-89), 1. A saw 

swinging in an arc from an axis over 
ewig awing'izm), n. The practices of 

thowe ui rs who, from 1830 to 1833, were 
in the habit of sending threatening letters 
signed ‘Swing" or ‘Captain Swing’ to far- 
mers, landed proprietora, &c., 
them to give up the use of the 
machine, to pay o higher wage to their em- 
ployees, and the like, and in case of non- 
compliance the destruction of 
the obnoxious person's propery incendiar- 
ism in the fancied of the interests 


of agricultural labourers. 
burking—at another, 


(swing’ér in meani 
m 1. One whos 


Thus, af one time, we nore 
ring row suicide Is in vogue, dc. 


Swing- -knife (swing’nif),. Same ms fringlt 


ewing’gl), vi. [A freq. from ster 
To ingle rag a heneion  s } To : 


swinele any a ae 1), ot pret. & pp. swingled 
) gi). 0.£ Dp Pp Ned, 
ta peta of sh A Sax. 


ppr. swingling. 
suingan, to swing, to swinge.] To beat ; 
to scutch or clean, as flax, by eating it with 
.* pons instrument resembling a large 
[Provinclal.)—2. To cut off the tops 
ot without arnt Ag the pee aa wee. 
(aw ) sw 1 scutcher; @ 
Nehate stall —2 In wi working, & wooden 
spoke fixed to the hate that draws the 
wire,—38. One of the spokes in the roller of 
a plate-press. —4 Same as Swingel, 

“knife (ewing’gl- 
staf, ewing’gling-nif), Different names 
of an instrument Seats used for beating 
flax or hemp, in order to separate the shives 
or woody part from the fibres; a scutcher. 
This is effected now by machinery. Called 
p=) cen Swing-knyfe, Swingling-staff, 

ngling 
Bwingle -tree ag OI -tré), n. Same as 
Siring-tree. 
le- wand (swing'gl-wond), n <A 
wales) Tineaps 


-~machine ( 
shen A machine for meawinglig fax 
5 ng-staff (swing’gling-staf), n. Bee 
SWINGLE- STAFF. 


Bwingling - sewing gling-té), 
wingling - tow (swing! 4 a irosy tha drs 


ay swingling and hateheling, 
wing-plough (swing’plon). n. Any plough 
pe wlhieels, 


Swing - -tree (swing’tré), n. A cross-bar hy 
hich a horse is yoked to a carriage, plough, 





ch, chain; ch, 8c. loch; g, 90; 


j, fob; 


h, Fr. ton; ; bg, sing; €H, thon; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zb, azure.—See KRY. 


SWING-WHEEL 


é&e,, and to which the traces are fastened. 

Called also Single-tree, Swingle-tree. 

-wheel (awing whél), n The wheel 
in a timepiece which drives the pendulum. 
In a watch or balance-clock it is called the 
balance-wheel. 

Swinish (swin'ish), a. Befitting swine; like 


swine; gross; h ; brutal; as, a ewinish 
oh or sot. ' Sioinish gluttony." Mit- 
i, 
Lea will be cast into the mire and trodden 


down under the hoofs of a swiniré eS 
Swinishly (ewin'ish-li), ado. Ina Owiniah 
Danner. 
& hewitt nes), n. Quality of 
being swinish. 


& t (swingk), ui [A. Sax. swinean, to 
labour: a slightly different form of moingan, 


to beat, to labour. See Swine.) To labour; | 


to toil; to sfanen ‘They do «wink and 
sweat.’ 5, 


Swink (swingk), vt. To overlabour: to 
cause to toil ordrudge; to tire with labour. 


The nwteé'd hedger at his supper sat. Afiiifoa, 
Swink | ( swing), n. Labour; toil; drudg- 


Bwinker! ( (awingk’ér), n. <A labourer; a 


oughm 
dwipe (ew (awip n. [Also written aoa 
from stem of meeep, swoop; comp. 
awhip.) Same as Swa 
Swipe (s eal vf. and 7. pret. & pp. swiped ; 
along 0 [See above. 
ph wide sweeping blow; to deliver a 
low or stroke with the full sewing of 


ee a arms; to strike or drive with great force. 


ont egal sy ol , Jack steps ot pn nt 
Bwipes ewips), mm. pl. [O.E. meipe, to drink 
off hastily; Dan. seip, thin and tasteless 
beer, swipes; G. schwappen, achweppen, to 


lash, didunes geachwepe, thin watery beer.) 


aoe washy beer; a kind of small-heer; tap- 
lash. Written alao Swypes. (Vulgar. ] 
The twopenny fs vedeniable; but it is small rueyyes 


— small pe iss ae of hop ‘than malt—with yuur 
leave I'll try your black bottle. Sir i", Scott. 


Rwipey {* Word. “is aml intoxicated. 
otnRe 


Swiple (swij nm [ aoe See SWIPE, 
n.and vt.) Theeffective end-piece ” a. flail: 
a swingel : called in Scotland a vagy 

r (swip’ér), a. [Icel. evi L. avipull, 

, from svipe, to move quic ckly; same 

‘nS siceep, snoop.) Nimble; quick, [Pro- 
vincial English. ] 

Gwire (awir),n. [A. Sax. metra, swefra, soura, 
gweeora, the neck; Icel. sviri, the neck.) 
1. The neck. —2 The declination of a moun- 
tain or hill near the sommit; a hollow be- 
tween two hills. Also written Swyre. 

and Scotch in both senses, | 


turn round; the root may be ‘the same as 
that of swerce. Whirl probably has had 
some influence on the form.) To form 
eddies; to whirl in eddies. 


The river cwiried along, 


fo more, but dingy 
gray with autumn rains an 


rotling leaves, 
Aimpaicy. 


Swirl (swérl), v, A whirling motion; an 

eddy, as of water; gyration; whirl; a twist 
or contortion in the grain of wood: a curl 
The wwirl of those epumy and hissing 
waves.” Farrar. 

The lent rieget 
Of bats that seem to follow in the air 
Some yratd circumference of ie ps8 dome. 


Aronning. 
Swirlie (swir'll),a. 1. Full of contortions 

or twists; atatenedl: applied ta dtc, 
. Full of knots; knaggy. ‘A swirlie, auld 

moss-oak.” Burne. [Scote 
on Seat} vt. [Allied to switch.) To 
i oat “y he was most deservedly 
Ih 

Swiss (swis), nv. 1. A native or inhabitant 
ont Besreerane— —2 The language of Switzer- 


Swiss (awis),a. Of or belonging to Switzer- 
oten or the Swiss. — Swiss wwalin, a 
n, transparent cotton fabric. 
Switch (swich), , (Comp. LG 
swuteche, a switch, aceording to Wedgwood 
from the swishing: sound made by a pliant 
rod 5 em ing rapidly through the air. 
Rather e same word aa Icel, , sveigr, 
aswitch—from root of ewing, singe.) LA 
amall flexible twig or rod. 
On the merial, Mauritania leads a horse bya thread 
with one hand, and in the other holds a snuck, 
a offiron. 
2 In rail a contrivance for transferring 


Fite, tur, fat, fgll;  mé, met, her; 


i Lost avid pron | 


To strike with 


ns [Old | 
Pw 5 (awérl), 0% (Dan. svirre, to whirl, to | 





pine, pin; 
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a railway train or part of it from one line 
of rails to another. Switches are pleces 
of railway bars movable upon joints at 
one end, and applied at the inta of 
junction ‘between two lines of for the 
purpose of guiding the wheels of the car- 
Tiages from the one to the other. They 
are susceptible of considerable variety of 
form and application, They may be either 
single or double, self-acting or worked by 
hand, &c. The annexed woodcut at once 
illustrates the principle and gives an ex- 
ample of a very common arrangement of 
single switch; aa is the straight, and bb the 
diverging line of rails; c the switch, laid 
upon broad fat chairs, and turning on a 
joint at one extremity; ed, a rod joining the 
end of the switch to the switch handle in 
the box d, from which the awitch is moved, 
the wheels being guided by such movement 
upon the diverging line, as may be required; 
aéis the point (not movable) on the other 





Single Switch. 
side of the way; jy the guard-rail for - 


ing the wheels. See RAILWay.—3. In fe 

a device for connecting one circuit wit 
another, or for dividing a circuit into two 
parts, or for altering any of the connections 
of a line or circuit; a shunt.—4. A cue of 


false hair, or of some substance made to | 
resemble hair, fastened together at one end | 


1. To atrike with a | 


and worn by ladies. 
Switch (swich), vt 
small twig or rod; to beat; to lash.—2 In 
rail. to transfer by a switch; to transfer 
from one line of rails to another. —3. In 
elect. to shift to another circuit; to shunt. 
Bwitch | (swich), vi. To walk with a jerk. 


| Switchel (swich’el),n. A beverage made of 


eee and water. [United States. ] 
(swich'ing) «= 1. Shunting.— 
oy A beating with a switch —Switching 
hedges, the cutting off of the one years 
ae which protrudes from the sides of 


eh 
guiteting. - bill (swich’ ohne ret n, An in- 
strument used in — 
Switchman («wich aan n. e who has 
chee of the switches on arailway;a ed 


quic! : Goth. Peeaiae ae Tastantly 
quickly; 8 ily; promptly, (Old et 
and Scotch.) 


My Ladye reads you rth return, Sir HY. Sewit, 
= A a interj. Begone; be off. 


| swidder (switH'ér, swid’ér), mn. 
a doubtful Comp. Icel. svithra, to | 
urn.] Doubt; hesitation; perplexity; state | 
of irresolute waverin ‘A hank'ring swi- 

ther” Hurt Seoteh J 

Swither (switn’ér), vi 1. To emit a whirr- 

fog sound; to whiz ([Scotch.) Boge. 
To doubt: to hesitate. (Scotch.] Writ- 

fs also Swidder. 
Switzer! (swit'zér), mn A native of Switzer- 
land: a Swiss: cally, in Adet one of a 
hired bodyguard attendant on a king. 


Where are my Switsers! Lot them quail the See. 
Swive! (swiv), of and é 1 


note, not, méve; taibe, tub, byl; 








inp 


SWOOP 


to move quickly.) To perform the act of 
oi with; to have sexual intercourse. 


iocer. 

pwrives (swivel), m [A freq. form, from 
A. Sax. meifan, to move quickly, to be 
turned round, to revolve; O.Fris. acira, to 
he nnsteady, ‘to move about; Icel. avis, a 
quick turn, reei/la, to set in circular motion: 
ELG, me(fen, 0. H.G. weeer to be turned 
round. Akin sweep, ewift ] 1, A fastening 
so contrived as to allow 
the thing fastened to turn 
freely round on its axis; a 
piece fixed to a similar 
piece, or to any body, by 
Swivel. a pin, or otherwise, so as 
to revolve or turn freely 
in perder hm direc pn a twisting link in a chain 
a ring or hook ending in a 
hended iin aaa turns in a link of the 

50 15 


prevent kinking.—2 Milt. a 
small cannon or piece of artillery, fixed in 
aswivel in such amanner as to turned 
in any direction.—32. In saddlery, a loop or 
wat through which the check-rein passes. 


Af, Knight. 
swivel ni vi To turn on a staple, 


guiveiage 6 (swiv'el-I), x. A equint-eye. 

; Hike feted Rarsell pomestad of whns ti cat colloquially 
Swivel-eyed (swiv'el-id), a. Squint-eyed. 
eee (awivel-gun), ® Same as 

pel 


Swivel-hook pl peak hik), me A hook that 
turns in the end of for readil 
taking the turns ety a a tac "tackle. — Suit 
hook .a pulley block in which the ans 
pending hook is awivelled to the block so 
the latter may turn to present the 
sheave in any direction. 


| Swivel -foint (awiv'el-joint), m. A section 


in a chain or a joint on a rod, which allows 
rinklee ria to twist without distortion or 


Swivel. -loom (swiv'el-lim), n <A kind of 


loom formerly used for the weaving of tapes 
Fonte narrow we poees 


ya ~l onatee = est 
or pntgne cl * A be 1 Theat ade of ale 
beer mixed. Wright [ pn, gent -+2A 
colloquial term applied to generally; 
Hannay. 
(swizl), vf To drink; to swill 


Colloq 
| Swob TE n Amop. See Swan. 


Swob (eve! (swob), Pres t. To clean or wipe witha 

| swo 

swobber (= wob'er), nm, 1, One who swabs or 
oan with a mop; aswabber.—2 pl. Four 


eged cards, only used incidentally in 

Hime gs at the game of whist. 
‘The clergyman used to ) play ok whist and rewhers; 
playing flow and then me at whist for 


it might be pardoned; but he could not 
those cked rewtterr, 


gwelben: Swoln (swéln), p.and a. Swelled; 
ns, a swollen river. 
Swolowe,t mn. (See SWALLOW.) A whirlpool; 
acavern in the earth. Chaweer. 

olwe,{ vt. Toswallow, Chaucer. 
Swomi (swom), old pret. of swim (which see), 
Swonken,t pp. of wink. Laboured. Chau- 


cer. 
Swoon (swiin), v.i. [A Sax, mewnan, dswwn- 
an, to swoon, from stem of srindan, to lan- 
guish, also seen in swindle, .aquander ( (which 
gee), and ‘0.6. awinan, to faint, to waste 
away, to ah.) To faint; to sink into a 
fainting fit, in which there is an a eh 
suspension of the vital functions an 
powers. 
1 rtisen almost with fear, SAak, 
The most in years sweon'd first away ay pain. 


OE dines: all aie the garden-wa 


immo andtumble. Jrnmyrn. 


Sia aaa n. The act of swooning, or 
the state of one who has swooned: a faint- 
ing fit; syncope; leipothymia 
Swooning aes! ar Oe The act of faint- 
ng; syncope. ‘Thence ainlings, meconings 
ofdespalr.' Milton, - 
Swooningly (swiin'ing-li), ade. In a swoon- 
ing Manner, 

| Swoop (awoép), v.t [A form of sweep; A.Bax. 

avipan,to sweep.) 1. To fall on at once and 

seize; to dash upon while on the wing; as, a 

hawk a chicken: a kile swoops up a 

mouse.—2 To seize; to catch up; to take 

“ine a aweep. 


hysician looks with anoth on the mevti- 
einai Lg a ap bn pl 


© grating ox SEIS risen 8s 
with the cominan geass 


oil, pound; ii, Se. abune; 


“9, Se. fey. 
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SYCAMORE 





SWOOP 
Swoop (swip), v.i. 1.4 To pass with pomp; | 8 
to sweep. 
Proud Tamer pee 


with such al } train, 
he Spa tone 2 font a Jtrayption 


2 To descend aries prey suddenly from a | 


height, as a hawk; to stoo 
Like the king of birds ee 


BP. 


Te te 
fell on some galleys separated re comics © in 
poor, 


terval from their com 
Bwoop (sw6p), 1 The sudden pouncing of 
a rapacious bird on its prey; a falling on 
and seizing, as of a bird on its prey. 
O hell-kiter AUT 


What, all my nee oe a ee ee 
AL one fell vaaie? Sia, 


The mane fell into the fox's quarters and carried 
Away a le litter of cubs at a er 
Sur R. L" riage 


pi share od ‘(awip’ atak), i Same 


Sworn (owop) v.t. To exchange; to barter ; 
toswap. ‘Would have swepp'd youth for 
old age." Dryden. [Collog.) See Swap, 

Swop (swop),. An exchange; a barter. 


Thest had made a foolish ree? between a couple 
of thick bandy legs and two long trapsticks. 


Addin. 
Sword (s6rd), n, [A. Sax. sweord, swurd, 
sword, 0 5ax. ewerd,D. meaard, LG. sweerd, 


Dan. reerd, Icel. averth, it. schwert, 0.G. 

ewert, sword, Origin uncertain; perhaps 
from same root as Skr. svar, to shine.) 1.An 
offensive weapon having a long ee | blade 
(usually of fine polished steel),e raight 
and with a sharp point for thrusting, as the 


modern rapier; with a sharp point and one | 
or two cutting edges for thrusting and strik- | 
, and with | 


ing, a8 the broadsword; or curve 
a sharp convex edge for striking, as the 
eastern scimitar, &c. The blade ia fixed 
by a tang into the handle, which ia fur- 
nished with a guard and ah Reed yepete or 
basket for protecting the hand, and a metal 


knob called the Y aot these together | 
The half of the blade | 


constituting the h 
nearest the point is known as the foible or 
faible; that nearest the hilt, the forte. The 
sword is usually suspended from the waist 
bya sword-belt, and worn ina sheath called 
the scabbard —2 The emblem or symbol of 
(a) justice, judicial vengeance or punish- 
ment; or (5) of power or authority. 
She quits the balance, and resigns the mrerw. 
Dryas, 
For he (the ruler) beareth oot the sierra in vain, 
‘ _ Rom. xiii. 
3. Destruction by the sword or in battle; 
war; nalon., 
I came not to send peace buta rowrd, Mat. x wy. 


4. The military profession; the profession 
of arms; arms generally. 


It hath been told him that he hath no more autho- 
nity over the mmerd than over the law, Affidion. 
which 


6. In pase ans one of the arms b 
the lay of a lo 

tate, the sword which is borne before the 
king, lorda, and governors of counties, cities, 
or boroughs, &c. Four swords are used at | 


the aword of state, properly so called; the 
eworl of mercy, which is pointless; the 
eword of spiritual justice, and the sword of 
Lemporal justice. 

Sword-arm (sérd‘irm), m. The right arm; 
the arta that wields the sword. 

Sword-bayonet (s6rd'la-on-et), mn =A short 
aword which can be attached to a rifle by a 
ring formed in the guard, and a spring along 
the grips. See cut under BAYONET. 

Sword-bearer (sird’bar-¢r), n. An attend- 
ant who ears or carries his master’s sword: 
specifically, a state official such as he who 
carTies a sword as an emblem of justice 
before the Lord-mayor of London when he 
goes abroal on ceremonial occasions. 

Sword-bDelt (sérdbelt), n. A belt a which 

asword issuspended and borne by the side. 

Sword-blade (s6rd'vlad), m The blade or 
cutting part of a sword, 

Sword-breaker (sirid'brak-ér), n. A sword- 
shaped weapon formerly used, much broader 
than an ordinary sword, and hav ‘ing lon 
teeth on one edge intended to cate id 
break an enemy's sword. 

Sword-cane (sori'kin), mn, A cane or walk- 
ing stick containing a long pointed blade, 
as in a scabbard, or from which a shorter 
blade is made to dart out on the touch of a 


word 
Swordcut (sérd’kut), @ A cut or wound 
mate with asword, ‘Seam'd with an ancient 
mwordcut on the cheek." Tennyson. 
Sword-cutler (sérd‘kut-lér), n. One who 
ces Or mounts swords 


tious. 
| Sword-grass 
1m is supported. — rd af 


| Sword - kn 
the coronation of a British sovereign, viz. | 


word-dance (sird'dans),n 1.4 dance in 
which swords are brandished or clashed to- 
gether by the dancers. —2 A dance peculiar 
to the Scutch Highlanders, in w | two 
ewords are laid crosswise on the tase tn § the 
skill of the dancer being shown in never 
touching the swords with his feet while 
dancing over them with various intricate 
steps or motions. 


Sworded (s6rd'ed), a. Girded with a sword; 
wearing a sword. ‘The sworded seraphim.' | 


Sworder? (sird’r), mn, One who uses or | 


fy hts with asword:; one skilled in the use 
of the sword; a gladiator; a swordsman; in 
contempt. a cut 


A Roman isle handirta slave 
Muorther'd sweet Tully. 


Sword-fight (sdrd’fit), n. Fencing; a com- 
bat or | of skill with swords. 
Some Latha dts, phe beasts, some with one 


another; these they called gladiatores, rmera-Alayers, 
and this spectacle Tah peo 


Sword -fish (sdrd’fish), mn. An acanthop- 
terygious (teleostean) fish of the us 
Xiphias, family Xiphiidw, which is closely 
allied to the Scomberidm, or mackerel tribe. 
The single known species (TY. gladiws) is an 
inhabitant of the teditetrasatin and At- 
lantic, and occasionally visits our coasts. 
Tt ig remarkable for its elongated upper jaw, 
which forms a sword-like weapon, whence 
the name. It measures from 10 to 15 and 





Sword-fish (UipAiar glodins), 
even sometimes 20 feet in length. The body 


is covered with minute scales, the sword 
forming three-tenths of its tarskge On the 
back it has a single long elevated dorsal fin, 
but it is destitute of ventral fins The 


sword-fish attacks other flahes with its jaw, | 


and it sometimes perforates the planks of 
ships with the same powerful weapon, parts 
of which have been left sticking in the tim- 
ber. The flesh is very palatable and nutri- 


(aord’gras), n. A rons name 
for sedgy plants, on account of their sword- 
shaped leaves. 
Sword-hand (sord’hand),n. The right hand; 
the hand hog holds the sword. 
ot (sdrd’not), m <A ribbon or 
tassel tied to the hilt of a sword. 
Sword-law (sérd1q), n. Government by the 
sword or by force; violence. 
So vinlence 
Proceeded, and oppression, and srord/amw, 
Through all the plain, and refuge none was ss found. 


Bwordless (siri‘les), a. Destitute of a 
aword. ‘With « less belt and fetter’d 
hank.” Ayron. 

Sword-lily (sérilil-i), n. The English name 
of plants of the genus Gladiolus(which see). 

Swordman (sdrd'man), m A soldier; a 
swordsman. 


Essex was made Heutenant-general of the arm 
the darling of the meerderen. Clarcvaiaet, m 


Swordmanship{t (sérd’man-ship), a. 
hecordanemuntith. 

Sword-mat (s5rji'mat), n. 
woven by means of a piece of wood, resem- 
bling a sworil. 

bein -play (s6rd'pli),n, A combat of 

tors: a aword-fight. 

Sword- player (sore ‘pli-ér), nm. One who 

xhibite his skill in the use of the sword: a 
Sacer: a gladiator. See quotation under 

Sword-shaped (s6rd’shipt), a. Shaped lik 
Wword- i. like 
a aword; ensiform.— : S Shaped i , a 
leaf that is laterally “flattened, erect, and 
resembling the blade of a sword, os in Iria. 

Swordsman (sirdz’'man), n 1. Aman who 
carries a sword; a fighting man; a eolilier, 
Written also Swordman.—2 One skilled in 
the use of the aword; a fencing-master. 

I was the best neerdrearn in the garrison, Durctens, 


Nawit a mat | 





Swordsmanship (sridz’ man-ship), nm The 
state of being a swordsman ; ful use of 
the sword. 

Swore (swor), pret. of mrear. 

airdonlg (sworn), pp. of seear,— Sworn bro. 

#, brothers or companions in arms, who 
accor tine to the laws of chivalry vowed to 
share their dangers or sticcess with each 
other; hence, aclose intimate or companion. 

Tam sworn srofier, eweet, 

To necessity; and he and I 

Will keep a league till death. Shak. 
—Sworn enemies, enemies who have taken 
an oath or vow of mutual hatred; hence, 
determined or irreconcilable enemies, — 
Sworn friends, friends bound to le true to 
er Peg by oath; hence, close or firm 

en 


Pwough,! #. [A. Sax. sweigan, to make a 
aigh ing nolse; Goth ga-ewogjan, to sigh; 
ed to A. Sax, weg, a sound] ‘1, A sigh: 


a sound; a noise. Chaueer.—2 A swoon. 
Chaucer. 
Swough,t Loss of sensation or consciows- 
ness; stupor, stupefaction, swoon. Chaweer. 
Swound (swound), v.i. To swoon. Shak. 
[Old or poetical and provincial | 
Swound(swound),a, Aswwon, {Poetical and 


provincial. } 
It flung the blood into my head, and : fae into a 
ion, i 
The landlord trax’ 


As one awaking from areewead. Leng /rtiom, 


"Swouns (swinz), interj. A corruption or 
abbreviation of God's wounds: used as a sort 
of oath of confirmation. 

‘snewer! I shall never survive the idea. 
Site ( Side, 
5-wrench (es‘rensh), n. A wrench or span- 
ner of an S-shape with an adjustable jaw at 
each end and at different angles. ‘The shape 
enables it to reach snot so readily ap- 


proached by the o ary wrench. 
pete pret. & pp. of «wim. ‘Au 
eye that serum in thanks. Tennyson. 
Swung (swung), pret. & pp. of swing. ‘Bella 


that swung, moved of themselves." J'enny- 
son, 


Bwypes (swipes). Sam Siri, 
Swyre Rint ga Ae + Swir ne: ee 


| cae (si'al-it), n <A plant, Dillenia spe- 
b sib), a Related b blood [Old 
ma ¢ See Sin. : =a 


Scotch. ] 
te (sib’a uit), mn, (Fr, Sybarite, from 
Sybarita, Gr. Sybarites, an inhabitant of 
Bybaris. an ancient Greek city of southern 
Italy proverbial for the effeminacy and 
volu daceeneas of its juhabitants.) A per- 
son devoted to luxury and pleasure. 
All is calm re bg delight the heart 
Of Sytarite of ol Thomson. 
The hardy ‘etter of the mountains degenerated 
into a vulgar Syferdr, His manliness became eflem- 
inacy; his piety a ritual of priests; himself a liar, a 
coward, atid a slave. . fl. Frowde, 
Sybaritic, Sybaritical (sib-a-rit’ik, sib-a- 
rit‘ik-al), a. Luxurious; wanton. 
Dine with me on a single dish, to atone to philaso- 
phy for the nrefardtic dinners of Prior Park. 
ie i ‘arburton, 
tism (sib‘a-rit-izm), Ne "The ractices 
of the Sybarites; voluptuous effeminacy. 
pr dor tags (si'bé), nm pl Syboes (si'béz) (Fr. ei- 
L. ceptila, dim. of cepa, an onion. ] 
An onion that does not form a bulb; a young 
onion drawn from the bed before the bulb 
has been formed: a common ingredient in 
soups and sauces. [Scotch.] 
Sycamine (sik’a-min), u. (Gr. aykaminoa.) 
‘he mulberry, 
If ye had faith a5 a grain of mustard-seed, ye 
sa ~~ this reramune tree, Be thou 
the and be thou planted in the a ska up hy 


ee (sik’a-mér), n. [Fr. 
eycomorwus, from Gr. ne. omar “teat 
berry —eyton, a fig, and moron, the black 
mulberry.|] 1. A tree of the genus Ficus, the 
F. Sycomorus, or sycamore of Scripture. It 
is very common in Palestine, erg and 
Egypt, growing large and to a creat h eight, 

though the grain is coarse, much u 

Seah pie and very durable. Ite wide- 
Soanchas afford a grateful shade 
nee noe 10t climates, and its fruit, which is 
roduced in clustered racemes upon the 
ink and the old limba,issweet and delicate. 
Also written Sycomore. — 2 Acer Paeudo- 
racy or sycamore-maple, a well-known 
arge timber-tree, long naturalized in Eng- 
land, and much used in ornamental plant- 
ing. The timber is osed for certain of 
musical instruments, and various other pur- 
poses, There are several varieties. Usually 
called Plane-tree in Scotland —3. A pame 


ke avi. a 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See ‘Kgr. 


SYCAMORE-MOTH 
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frequently given in America to the plane- 
tree (Platanws occidentalia). Also called 
Bulton-wood or Cotton-wood. 


ea OF . 
a 
ee eee a 

aE Bip 


Sycamore (Ficus Sycoeerns). 


oth (sik’a-mér-moth), =m A 
and beautiful moth, whose caterpillar 
on the leaves of the sycamore. 





Syce (sia), x, Anotive groom. [Indian] 
Syce Sees Silver (si-sé’, si-sé’sil-vér), n. 
ne pt of China cast into in 
shape resembling a native shoe, and weigh- 
ing commonly rather more than a pound 
troy. These ingots are marked with the seal 
of the banker or assayer as a guarantee of 
their purity. 
Ryebee is (si-ché), n. The Chinese name for 


Bychnocarpous (sik-né-kir’pus), a. [Gr. 

sychnoa, frequent, and karpos, trite an bot 
having the power of bearing lit many 
oe without perishing; as, sychnooarpous 


Byaite (st’sit), n. (Gr. sykités, fig-like, from 


a fig.) A nmame which some authors | 


to omiules of flint or pebbles which 


resemble a fig. 

(al. koma), nm. [Gr. sykdma, from 
sykon, a fig.) In med. a wart or excrescence 
resembling a fig, on the eyelid, the anus, or 
any other part. 

(sik'd-mdr) Same as Sycamore, 1. 

conus (si- sigs | n. (Gr oy a fg) 

bot. a Heshy, hollow rece) tacle, contain- 
ing numerous flowera which are combined 
in the fruit, as in the fig. Called also Sy- 
conimm. 

Sycophancy (sik’d-fan-si), nm. [L. sycophan- 

i See SYCOPHANT.] The character or 
characteristic of a sycophant; hence, mean 
tale-bearing ; obsequious flattery; servility. 
Warburton. 

Sycophant (sik’é- my n. (Gr. sytophantés, 
a common informer, a false accuser, a slan- 
derer, a backbiter— Py gaa a fig, and phains, 
to show; lit. a fig-shower or an informer 
about figs; but there is no historic know- 
ledge how the name arose. The old statement 
that the enans was oue who informed 
on others for exporting figs from Attica or 
plundering ascred fig-trees, may have been 
a mere invention to explain the term, which 
does not occur with such a literal meaning. J 
L¢ A tale-bearer or informer in general. 

3 ee Due onal Ha bath naught to lose is not afraid 
of the crepes Holland, 
2. A parasite; a mean flatterer; especially, a 
flatterer of princes and great men. 

A cyceptant will everything admire: 

Each verse, cach sentence, sets his soul om fire: 

All is divine! there's not a word amisal ryairn, 

Sycophant (sik’é-fant),v.t 1. To play the 
sycophant toward; to fatter ‘meeeniy and 
officiously.—2.+ To inform or tell tales of to 

favour; to calumniate. 

He makes it his business te tamper with his reader 
by sycnfhonting and misnaming the work of bis 
enemy. Miitow. 

setae) cophantize (sik’é-fant, sik’- 

“rent A i. Mpeg, play the ay oopRans. [Rare. ] 
tic (sik-d-fan'tik), a. Belonging 

a Se lant resembling a sycophant or 

what Bc to one; obsequiously flatter- 

ir Cc courting favour by mean adu- 
on. 

‘Tis well known that in these times the illfberal 
Yeephontic manner of devotion was by the wiser 
sort contemned. SAapflerary. 
—Sycophantic plants, or parasites, such as 
adhere to other plants and depend on them 
for support. 


peaatis, 


‘A sycophantical parasite.’ 


tical (sik-é-fan’tik-nl), a ay 9 | 





tye goer 
an mh. 
Servile sycophant 


Byco- 
er 


Dr. ¥. 


tize, v.i. See SYCOPHANT. 
try (sik’6-fant-ri), n. Mean and 
ayesetncnton (ar. ree, trom ston, 
n. [Gr 
a fig.) cutaneous disease, which conaista 
of an eruption of inflamed but not very hard 
tubercles, occurring on the bearded portion 


ae net = cy 
ware made in Bohemia, resembling Wedg- 
wool-ware. Sinmondas. 
ere si’en-it), n. A compound rock com- 
uartz, hornblende, 

of a a crest colour; #0 juse abun- 
dant pear Syene in’ Upper Egypt, and much 
quarried here by the ancient | tians for 
monumental purposes Syenite o beara 
the general aspect of a granite, but it is the 
presence of hornblende as a constituent part 
which distinguishes this rock from certain 


ther in irregul 


de. It nentl 
occasionally € te. The structure of syen- 
ite is commonly granular, but the grains 
he sometimes coarse and sometimes very 


penitain (si-en-it'ik), a. Containing syenite; 
resembling syenite or possessing some of its 
properties. — iifie granite, qrectite which 
contains hornblende. — Syenitic porphyry, 
Sne-grainad syenite containing large crys- 
tals of felapar. 
Syk,t ta. Bick. Chaueer. 

bt Bt A. Sax. sican, to sigh.) To sigh. 


Syke, Asigh. Chaucer. 


ee Agmal! brook or rill in low ground: 
am bottom with a small stream in it 
without sand or gravel. [Provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch.) 
Syl-, The form of the Greek prefix ayn when 


oie 4 ot fre areten from L. ayliaba 
jable. ] L Pertaining to a syllable or syl-— 
lables; as, syllabic accent.—2. Consisting of a 
syllable or syllables; as, a aylabie augment. 
PRs oh tune, a tune in which but one note 
ia allotted to one syllable of the words, and 
hence containing no slurs, The dest of 
our Im and hymn tunes, as French and 
Old Hundredth, are of this character. 
5 Mabieally ( (ail- lab'ik-al-li), ade. Ina syl- 
c man 

Byliabicate (sil-lab’i-kat), o.¢. To form into 
syllables, 

Syllabication (sil-Iab'i-ki"shon), n. The act 
of ad syllables; the act or method of 
dividing words into syllables. 

syllabification al: lab'i-fi-ka"shon),n. Same 


8y] ieinity (al (ail- tabi -ff), v.t To form into syl- 
abl 
Syllabist (sil lab-ist), n. One versed In di- 
ae words into syllables. 
ble ra Di), nm. (Fr. syllabe, L. #yl- 
, from Gr. syllabé—eyl for syn, together, 
and damband (2d poe elabon), to take; Skr. 


, & Byl- 


tion nt the o Engltsh word comp. participle, 
principle sound or a combination of 
sounds Siaats together, or at a single 
effort or impulse of the voice, and consti- 
tuting a word or part of aword. A syllable 
may consist of a vowel by iteelf, as a in 
amen, o in over, and the like; of a vowel 
and one consonant, as in go, do, in, af; 
or of a combination of paige =o with 
one vowel or SoS iaere, Be shout, 
camp, strands. <A syllable sual contains 
at lenst one vowel or open sound, but in 
English there are one or two consonantal 
sounils each of which may form a syllable 


(sik’-fant-ish), a. Like a! 


of the face, and on the scalp. son Smasily 
(sid’ér-d-Lit), mu. a iadod earthen | 


and felepar, | 


tes that accidentally contain horn- | 
‘contains mica, and | 


Gate), a (Icel. «fk, a ditch, a | 


Peppers te a Bons ponent commencing with I, | 


labA, to get, to obtain, Ags to the terminn- | 


by itself; thus, in tickle, reckon, the final 
syllable is really and nm. <A word is called 
eit wn to number of syllables it 
: a monosyllable, or a word of one 
syllable: a dissyllable, or a word of two syl- 
lables; tisyilatie. a word of three syllables; 
polysyllable, aword of many syllables. —2. In 
cook Ae 7 ifm , a section or part of a 
vid ‘tna zsh, and capable of 
being pronounced at one impulse of the 
voice, Pit may Or nay not ent to 
the syllable of the “Tanguange —. The 
least cngty ey atte of deny Reet ought: 4 a 
cle 
out one syllable o ing 
Syllable (sil‘la-bl), v. “ty ots & a syllabled; 


ppr. sylabling. To utter; to articulate 
tong that swilad? men's names 
On sands, a aren, ana desert ee 


Syllabub (sil'la-bub), m Same as Siltabub, 
Syllabus (sil'la-bus), nm ([L., from the same 
source as #y(lable.) 1L A compendium con- 
taining the heads of a discourse, of a course 
of lectures, &c.; an abstract; a table of con- 
tents, of a scheme of lessons, &c, puning 
something diMcult in his mind that was no 
in the scholastic syllabus.‘ Dickens,—2. Spe- 
cifically, in the Kom. Cath. Ch. a summary 
enumeration of the points decided by an 
= or decree of ecclesiastical authority; 
en ee a document issued by 
us IX. in 1864 in which eighty current 
entienn, institutions, &c., of the thet, 
condemned as heresies, including eism, 
rationalism, socialism, Bible 


“takin a (sil-lep'sis), 1. aoe rvlopes 
togeth 


ther. sylla 

lay hold of.) Im rhet. and on 
(a) a enue by which we conceive the sense 
of words otherwise than the words import, 
and construe them according to the inten- 
tion of the author; the taking of words in 
sRoctal an Se fitovine pamaoa, wher 
as in the follo passage, where 

the word ‘sweeter’ is need te both both senses. 
of the Lord and righteous 
Ea en ea sweeter also t fine hoes aad the 

nagiene Ps. six. 9, ra. 
+ Beare by which one word is referred 

et 


syle @ (i ~ 5 [Also in form sill; Tcel. wil, #ili, r in the soutatics 6 to which it does 
h of the herring kind. } oa youngof | not grammatically belon ent 
herring. [Provincial English of a verb or adjective w th o _ rather than 
But our folk calls them str, and aed ir, another of two nouns with either of which 
And when they're grown, why then we call them ylieatic By! ; BS, cal (al fna bea ti 
exstcps: Fenn figeiow. c, Byliepti 1-Jep'tik, a: 
barium (sil’la-ba"ri-um), n. pl Sylla- | tik-a 2 tee ts to \ Y lavitter wile 
(silla-ba*ri-a) (L.L., from L a#yl-| ais. 
lata, Gr. eyliabé, a syllable.) A catalogue | Sy (sil-lep'tik-nl-li), adv. By way 
of the primitive Syllables of a language. of sy Llepais. 
Syllabary (sil’la-ba-ri), mn. Same as Sylla- me ra n. [Pr. syllogivme 
ua, from Gr. #yllogiemoa, a 
Ho my yo n. Asyliabe. 2B. Jonson. gism, | logizomai, to reckon walle to- 
lia bical (si meh ik, sil-lali‘ik-al), | theta or syn, with, together, and 


to reckon, to conclude by reason- 
ing, from logos, word, reason, &c., from 
lagi, to to collect, to reckon all to- 
gether.) 1. ug Oni a form of reasonin 
or argument, consisting of three . 
tions, of which the two first are called the 
premises, and the last the conclusion. In 
this argument the conclusion necessarily 
follows frum the premises; so that if the 
two first propositions are true the conclusion 
must be true, and the argument amounts to 
demonstration. Thus, a plant bas not the 
power of locomotion; an oak is a | t: 
therefore an oak has not the power of veer 
motion, These propositions are 
nated the major, the minor, and the oon- 
clusion. The three propositions of a eyllo- 
giam are made up of three ideas or terms, 
and these terms are called the major, the 
minor, and the middle. The subject of the 
conclusion is called the minor term; its 
pesgrege is the major term, and the middle 
is that which shows the connection 
between the major and minor term in the 
conclusion; or it ia that with which the major 
and minor terms are respectively compared. 
Syllogisms are divided by some into single, 
complex, conjunctive, &c, and by others 
into categorical, hypothetical, conditional, 
&c. What is called the figure of a syllogism 
is the proper disposition of the middle term 
hohe a= to the majorand minorterms. 
une Soares are by many logicians reckoned 
four, but the fourth is now usually consid- 
ered as both unnatural and Unnecessary, 
being only an awkward inversion of the first, 
to forms of which, indeed, all the other 
figures are held to be reducible, The mood 
a antiogiens ia the designation of its three 
propositi ons, according to to thelr quantity 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; | mé, met, har; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; _ii, 8c. abune; f, Sc. fey. 


SYLLOGISTIC 


and quality. The quantity and quality of 
propositions, in logic, are marked by arbi- 
trary symbols, as A, E,J,0. Every asser- 
tion may be reduced to one of four forms— 
the universal affirmative, marked by A; the 
universal negative, marked by E; the par- 
ticular affirmative, marked by 1; and the 
particular negative, marked y oO. m 
these, by combination, all syllogisms are 
derived. In order to remember the figures, 
certain mnemonic words have been long 
used by writers un logic; thus, under the 
first figure, we have Barhara, Celarent, Darii, 


Ferlo; under the second, Cesare, Camestres, | 


Festino, Baruko; under the third, Darapti, 
Disamis, Datisi, Felapton, Bocardo, Ferio; 
and under the fourth, Bramantip, Camenes, 
Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison. Bee these 
words) Each of these words designates a 


particular mood, The rules of syllogism | 


may be thus briefly expressed; (@) one at 
least of the premises must be affirmative, 
and one at Jeast universal; (b) the middle 
term miiat enter universally in one of the 
premises; and (c) the conclusion must not 
speak of any term in a wider sense than it 
was spoken of in the premise in which it 
entered A term universally spoken of ts 
either the sulbject of a universal affirmative, 
or the predicate of any negative. S8yllo- 
ee are nothing else than reasoning re- 

uced te form and method, and it is well to 
know, when an argument is presented ina 
puzzling or perplexing fourm, with perhaps 
a suppression of one of ita easential propo- 
sitions, how to supply the suppressed pre- 
mises and put the argument into regular 
order: the truth or fallacy of the reasoning 
then become oc at a glance.—2 The 
art or act of syllogizing or of reasoning syl- 


] cally. Locke {Kare} 
syllogisti c (sil-ld-jis’tik), a. Pertaining to 


a syllogiam; consisting of a sy)logism; or of 
the form of reasoning by syllogisma; as, 
apiogiatic arguments or reasoning. t 
of persons who do not recognize the 
a on method as the chief organ for in- 
¥ ting truth.” Cariyle. 
(ail-Id-jis'tik-al), a, Same as 
Syllogistic. Sir M, Hale. 
ically (sil-l6-jis’tik-al-li), ade. In 
a ayl tic manner; in the form of a syllo- 
gism; by means of syllogisnia; as, to reason 
or prove syllogistically. 
A mas kovey atevand thee he is irate penis 
7 z. : 30 that syunpiam Comes er knhow- 
Sit when : man has as ond of it, amie. 
zation (sill6-jiz-A"shon), n. A rea- 
suning by syllogisms. 
Sy llogize (ail'lé-jiz), v.i. pret. eyllogized; ppr. 
agyllogiezing. To reason by syllogism. 


Men have endeavoured . . . te tench loys to 2y- 
fecise, of to frame arguments and refute them, with- 
oot real knowledge. I aire. 

(aillé-jiz), ot To frame or put 
to the form of a syllogism; to express in 
syllogistic form. 

He was af a Priert fan, not unerlling to syle 
fise invidious veritics wherever they might Jead hit. 

A. fertpit 


Syllogizer (sil’lé-jiz-¢r), nm. One who syllo- 
gizes or reasona by syllogisms. Sir E. Der- 


fph (silf), n. [Fr. sylphe, a sylph; aceord- 
ee to Littré from an old Gaulish (Celtic) 
word foand on inecriplions, which alter 
having disappeared, at lenst from written 
works, was revived by Parncelaus.) An im- 
—— belng inhabiting the air; au ele- 
mental spirit of the air, according to the 
Paracelsus, holding an interme- 
2 place between materialand immaterial 
beings ‘y are Tiale and feniale, have 
spany buman characteristics, and are mortal, 
but have no soul. The term in ordinary 
language is used os ferminine, and often ap- 
Plied figuratively to a woman of graceful 
and slender proportions. 
1 shold as soon expect fo meet a nymph of a 
wip® for a wife of a mistress. Ser i, Temple. 
She ps d the form and bue of a wool-nymph, 
with the beauty of a ryip4. Sir t8, Scott. 
Syiphid (ail'fid), n. A diminutive of sylph. 
Ye and rys4idr, to your cliel give ear, 
Ey tne Pe ars, anil letamie heer. Pope. 
ayevn ter veh nm. [L, a wood or forest.) The 
trees of any region or country. Writ- 
ayivan (alrvan), L of rtalning to 
van),a@. 1. Of or pertaining toa 
wood or forest; forest-like, hence, rural; 
Enough 1 for me that to the listening swains, 
Pies in these Gelds, 1 sang the glnan der 
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® Abounding with woods; woody; shady. 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
A crite scene. Afton, 
Sylvan rank & (L. Silvanus, Syleanus.) 
fabled deity of the wood; a satyr; a foun, 
sumetimes, a rustic, 
Her private orchards, wall'd on Esty side, 
To lawless syttwer all access deny'd. Pope. 
vanite (ail'van-it),m <A telluride of gold 
eyty silver Slasavenaa in Transylrania. See 
SILVASITE. 
Sylvatic (sil-vat‘ik), a. Sylvan; relating to 
woods | q 
: (sil-ves'tri-an), a. Sylvan; in- 
abiting the wooda ([Rare.) | 
Ivia (sil'vi-a),n, (From L. eylea, a wood, | 
genus of insessorial birds of the dentiros- 
tral tribe and family Sylvind«, of which 5. 
rylcicela (wood-warbler or wood-wren), &. 
trochilus (the willuw-warbler), 8. hortenss 
(the en-warbler), and §. rubecula or 
Erythaca rubeca ( 
mob British examples 
Sylviadm (sil-vi'a-dé), mn pl A family of 
entirvetral birds comprehending the black- 
cap, nightingale, bedge-s w, redbreast, 
spustart, stonechat, wheatear, whitethroat, 
ay those birds popularly known as war- 
ers, 
Sylviculture (sil-vi-kul'tir), n. [L. ayloa, 
wood or furest, and cultura, culture.] The 
culture of forest trees; arboriculture; for- 


estry. 

Sym-, prefiz. See SYN. 

Symar (si-mir’),n. Same as Simar. 
Symbal (sim'bal), wn Same as Cymbal. 

Symbol (sim‘bol), n [L. symbolum, from 
Gir. symbolon, a sign by which one knows or 
infers a thing, a symbol, from symballd, to 


and baedlé, to throw, bring, or put. 
tian writers it came to mean a creed or con- 
feasion, lit their watchword or sign. In6 
and 6the worl js rather taken from L. #yin- 
bola, Gr. sywbulé, o contribution to a com- 
mon fund, the elements of the word being 
the same.) 1. An object animate or inani- 
mate an for or calling up something 
moral or intellectual: an emblem: a repre- 
sentation; a figure; a type; as, the lion is 
the syinbol of courage; the lamb is the sym- 
bol of meekness or patience; the olive branch 
is the symbol of peace, the aceptre of power, 
Were't to renounce his baptism, 

All seals and syetolr of redeemed sin, 

This eeu! ia so enfetter’d to her Inve, 

That she may make, uomake, do what ste list, 


A crméef isa sign Included in the idea which it 
represents, tyr. an actual part chosen to represent 
the while, of a lower form of species aa the re- 
presentatwe of a higher in the same kind. Caveriaiye. 


| 2A letter or character which is significant: 


a sign; as, the letters and marks represent- 
ing things and operations in chemistry, 
mathematics, astrunomy,d&c,.—3. That which 
specially distinguishes one regarded in a 
particular character or as occupying A par- 
ticular office and fulfilling its duties; a figure 


thing; as, a trident is the symbol of Neptune, 
the peacock wf Juno, &c.—4. Jn theol. an ab- 
stract or compendium; the creed or a eum- 
mary of the articles of religion —5.1 Contri- 
butiuon to a common stock; share, . 
There (in Weatmingter Abbey) the warlike and the 
peaceful, the fortunate and the miseralie, the beloved 
and the desjisei) princes, mingle their dust and pay 
down their svete of mortality. Fer, Taylor, 
They do thelr work in the days of peace and a 
wealthy fortune, and come to pay their greeted in a 
War or lo a plague. Ter. Tayler. 
6.¢ Lot; sentence of adjudication, 
The rich and the r,t al ' 
the oppresged party, shall Bel aomtong trteecoleg Penta 
ayer tou Fer. Tiplar. 
—Chemical symbols, See under CHEMICAL.— 
Mathematical symbols, letters and characters 
which represent quantities or magnitudes, 
aud point out their relations, The aymbola 
generally ree 
consist of the capitals of the Reman alpha- 
bet and the small letters of the Italic; the 
small letters of the Greek alphabet and auch 
capitals as are distinguishable from the cor- 
responding Roman ones: the Arabic nu- 
merals and occasionally the Ronian ones: 
accents, figures, and letters superfixed and 
suffixed; as, a", a,,; a4, a,; a, as; the 
signs, +, —, XV =. <r >, he. 
| bol (sim'bol), 0. «To symbolize. "The 
iving passion mwbold there” Trnnyeon, 
Symbo phy (sim-lol’é-og" ra-fl), 1. 


(Gr. ayinbolaim, a tuark or sign from which 
one concludes anything, a contract (see 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,90; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


redbreast), are com- | 


infer, conclude —eym for syn, with, together, | 
In Chris- | 


marking the individuality of some being or | 


ized by mathematicians | 





H, then; th, thin; 


SYMBOLIZE 


SYMBOL), and graphs, to write.) In law, the 
art or cunning rightly to form and make 
written instruments. It is either judicial 
or extra-judicial, the latter being wholly 
occupied with such instruments as concern 
matters not yet judicially in controversy, 
such as instroments of ments or con- 
tracts, and testaments or last wills, Whar- 


fon, 
(sim-bol'at-rna), a. [See 


oe Apt or inclined to worship, rever- 


ence, or overestimate symbols or types. 


Baring-Gouli!, 
Bymbolatry (sim-bol’at-ri), m. (Gr. sym- 
olon, a symbol, and latreia, service or wor- 


ship. } e worship, reverence, or overesti- 


— mation of symbols or types. Bari 


Note. According to correct etymolo con. 
struction thisand the preceding word should 
be written Symbololatry and Symbololatrous, 

bolic (sim-bol'ik ), n Same as Sym- 


Symbolic, Symbolical (sim-bolik, sim-bol 
i-al), a. 


1. Pertaining to a symbol or sym- 
bola; of the nature of a symbol; standing or 
serving as a symbol; representative; aa, the 
fiyure of an eye ia s ical of sight and 
knowledge. 

The sacrament is a representation of Christ's 
death, by such cyentedioad actions as ps ap aed, 

re. J ayier, 

2. In gram. said of a class of worda which 
by themselves present no meaning to the 
mind, and which depend for their intelligi- 
bility on a relation tu sume presentive word 
or words. Pronuuus, prepositions, conjance 
tions, and the auxiliary vere are symbolie 
words. See PRESENTIVE.—Symbolical altri- 
butes, in the pas arts, certain figures or 
symbols usually introduced in representa- 
tions of the evangelists, apostles, saints, dtc., 
as the keys of St. Peter, the lamb of St. 
Agnes. — Symbolical books, such books as 
contain the fundamental doctrines,or creeds 
and confessions, of the different churches, 
na the Confession of Augsburg recelved by 
the Lutherans, the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England, &c.—Symbolical de- 
livery, in law, the delivery of property sold 
or resigned, by delivering something else as 
a symbol, token, or representative of it — 
Symbolical phulusophy, the philosophy ex- 
reseed Wy hieroglyphica. 
yinbolically (sim-bol'ik-al-li), adv. Ina 
symbolic manner; by signs; typically; as, 


courage lasymbualically re nted bya lion. 
Gyanbolicainess isim-bol'ik-al-nes), m The 
| state or quality of being aymbolical. 
Rymbolics (sim-bol'iks), nm. 1. The study of 
e symilo 


Is and mysterious rites of anti- 
quity.—2. The study of the history and con- 
chy of Christian creeds and confessions of 


Symbolism (sim'bol-izm).m 1.The pn 


wf things, as certain practices in ritual, wi 
a symbolic menning; the regarding of ont- 
ward things a4 having an inner and symbolic 
meaning.—2. An exposition or comparison 
of symbols or creeds.—3. Symbolic character; 
specifically, in gram. the character or quality 
of those words which present no meanin 
to the mind, and which depend for their 
intelligibility on a relation to some preaet- 
tive word or words, or which express rela- 
tion between presentive words. See SYM- 
BOLIC.—4, In ma combining together or 
consent of parts or ingredients. 
Symbolist (sim'bol-ist), 1. (ne who sym- 
ts lizes; one if a ie pcg volte 
bolistic, 8 listi ELT-()01-180 + 
fk, sim-bol-ist'it-al ), a. Characterized by 
the use of symbols; as, eywmlolistic pact. 
Symbolization (sim'bol-iz-a"shon),m The 
act of symbolizing; resemblance in proper- 
ties. Sir T. Browne. 
rmbolize (sim'bol-iz), o.t pret. & pp. aym- 
wliged; ppr. symbolizing, 1. Tu represent 
by a symleol or by symbols. 

OM serpents, and ravening beasts of 
nig et ae irds that in the midlet of them 
drink from running fountnins and feed from vases 
of c {the passions anid the pleasures of 
life syerAclered together, and the mystery of its re- 
deniplion, Rade, 
2 To regard or treat as symbolic; to make 
representative of something. 

We reade in Piertus that an apple was the hiero- 


glyphick of love... and there want not same who 
ave np Aeliierd the apple of Paradise into such com- 
SEruct Sie J Brewed. 


3.¢ To make to agree in properties. 


| Symbolize (sim‘bol-iz), ci 1. To express 


or represent in symbols or symbolically; to 
use symbols. 
In later centuries, ] suppose, they would go on in 








w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kxy. 
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SYNANTHEROUS 





Soni) sya pldeioeot ten thousand harps.’ 
Milton —2. In wieesic, same as Symphonie. 
Symphonist (sim'fo-nist), 1. A composer 
of symphonies; as, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven are the greatest of the earlier 

Sy phon iets, 

Symphonizet (sim'fi-niz), vi, pret. sym- 
Phoaized!; ppr. evaphonizing, To agree 
with: toharmwenize ‘The law and the pro- 
Phets mon phonizing with the gospel" Boyle, 

Symphony (sini fo-ni), n, [Pro symphonic; 

Ayinphoiia, from tir, aymphdnia — ayn, 
with, and pAgne, voice.) 1. A consonance 
or harmony of sounds agreeable to the ear, 
Whether the svunds are yocal or inatrumen- 


tal, ur loth. 
The trumpets sounil, 

And warkke ryreeaory is Heard around. Dryden. 
2 In woe, (7) a nome formerly given to an 
overture or avy lune composition after that 
manner, (4) A short introductory, inter- 
mediate, or concluding instrumental part in 
a composition predsminantly vocal; a ritor- 
Delle or ritornellu. 
elaborate composition fora full orchestra, 
consisting usually. like the sonata, of three 
or four contraste:! lit intimately related 
movements, a8 an anmlante fillowed ly an 
allegro, another andante varied or an adagio, 
a minuet with ita trio or a scherzo, the 
whole closing with w lively rowlo or rapid 
finale, (d) A name formerly applied to vari- 
ous instrumeuts, as the virginal and the 

Syaiphuricarpos 

‘mp. carp 5 horia (sim'fo-ri- 
Par pus. sim-fo'ri-w), i : 
red, to accummlate, and karpos, fruit—in 
allusion to ite clustered lunches of fruit.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Caprifoliacem, 
the especies of which are natives of North 
and South America They are elegant bushy 
shrubs, with small white or rose-coloured 
flowers. S. racemusvs is the snowberry, 
Which has become very common in our gar- 
dens, and has large glolular white fruits 

Symphyllous (<im-tildus), a. 
gether, and pludlon, a leaf.) In bot, gamo- 


hyluns (which see} 
symphyseal (sim-fz'é-al), a. Relating to 


symphysis. 

Symphyseotomy (<im'fi-sé-ot"o-mi), a. [Gr. 
Peg lo ani fue, a cutting.) In aurg. 
e operation of dividing the symphysis 
pubis for the purpuse of facilitating labour. 
physis (sim'‘fi-sis), nm [Gr. symphysis, 
syinpAye, tu grow ee ier, Sce SyM- 

PHYTI=M.) In auat. (a) the 


amovalle joint. (6).\ coalescenve of a nat- 
Oral passage (c) The point of union be- 
tween two parts; a commissure. (uv) At- 
tachment of one part to another; insertion, 
Symphytism (sim'fi-tizm), n. [Gr eym- 
Phys, to grow together—syn, together, ani 
phys. to grow.| In gram, the name given 
oe to that temlency or habit, in that 
c of worls termed by him symbolic, 
of coalescine with a principal word so that 
the resnlting compound either is really one 
word or has the appearance of being one 
word. Sympliyvtism is of two kinds—(1) Par- 
ticle-comprsition, or the coalescence of a 
particle with a priiivipal worl, nas nilt for ne 
wilt; nat for ne rat, net to know; abourd for 
on board, kv. (2) Flexion, when a coalition 
of this kiud vives any word a grammatical 
flexibility anil a faculty of indicatin; 
tion, time, Wc., as in Gr. diddsai, f give. 
where mi—1, dulis, where s=eu, thou, ec. ; 
O.E theech, thee ich (80 muy I prosper), 
A. Sax. fhein, to prosper, and ich, I; OE. 
shalbe for shall be, 
Sympbhytum (éiw'i-tum),a. (Gr. symphyd, 
grow together —sya, tovether, and phyd, 
to yrow--in reference to the healing quali- 
ties of the planta] A genoa of plants, nat, 
order Koraginacee. The species are rough 
herbaceous plants, with brow! leaves and 
terminal twin racemes of (yellowish, blue, 
or purple) fewers. They inhabit chiefly 
Europe and Asia, §. officinalis, or common 
comfrey, is found in Britain on the banks of 
rivers and slitehes. Its root abounds in a 
Mmucilage which is useful in irritations of 
the throat, intestines, and bladder. There 
are several uther epecies, one of which, 8. 
daperrenivin, has lately heen much advo- 
cated asa ilesirable green fodder plant for 
cattle 
Sympiesometer (sim'pi-ez-om"et-¢r),n. (Gr. 
syiipicr, vompression, from sympierd, to 
press toyether — syn, together, piezi, to 
howe and wefren, a measire] A kind of 
ometer, contrived by Mr. Adie of Edin- 


ch, chain; 





¢h, Sc. loch; &,g0; j, job; 


[tir ayn, to-— 


union of bones | 
by cartilage; a connection of bones without | 


rela- | 





Most commonly, (c) an | 


{From Ur syinphe- | 





burgh, for measuring the weight of the at- 
mosphere by the compression of a column 
of gas. It consists of a glass tube about 
18 inches long, having the lower end bent 
up like the tube of the wheel-barometer, | 
each endl being terminated hy an elongatec 
bulb. The upper end is hermetically sealed, 
but the luwer end is left open. The upper 
part of the tube is filled with hydrogen gaa, 
and the lower part with sume fixed oil. 
The pressure of the atmosphere is exerted 
upon the surface of the oil, which is exposed 
to it in the turned-up open end of the tube. 
This pressure causes the vil to stand at a 
certain height in the tube, and to produce 
a certain compression in the column of 
hydrogen gas. As the atmospheric pressure 
becomes greater the oll will rise and the 
gas will be compressed into less space. The 
change in the bulk of the gas caused by a 
change in the atmospheric pressure is mea- 
sured by a scale. The sympiesometer is 
sensitive, but inferior in accuracy to the 
common barometer. Written also Simpuie- 
aoeler, 

Symplesite (sim'plé-sit), n. A mineral of 
an indigo colour, supposed to be an arseni- 
ate of the protoxide of iron. 

Symplocarpus Gade ght kar He), n. [Gr. 
symplok?, connection, and karpoa, fruit, ] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Urontiacem. 
The &. fetidus is the skunk-calbage of 
North America, See RKRUNK-CABBAGE. 

ayepiode (sim'pli-sé), 0. (Gr. wnanploke, 

ron) aya, together, and plate, a twisting or 
folding.) Inu rhet. the repetition of a word | 
at the beginning and another at the end of 
successive clanses, as in the sentence,'Mercy 
descended from heaven tu iiwell on the 
earth; Merey fed hack to heaven and left 
the eorth.’ Spelled also Sirploce. 

Symplocos (sim'pli-koa),u [From Gr. syin- 
ploké (see AYMPLOCE) —the stamens being 
united at the base.) A genus of plants, hy 
some considered as the type of a nat. order 
Sytiplocacem, by others referred to Styra- 
cavew. The species are trees inhabiting 
North and South America and tropical Asia, 
having simple (usually toothed) leaves, and 
small yellowish flowers in axillary clusters 
orracemes, They all possess an astringent 
principle in their leaves, and some, as S, 
hncforia (sweet-leaf), are used in dyeing. 

Bymposiac (sim-pO'vi-uk), a. Pertaining to 
symposia or competations and merry-mak- 
ing; happening where company is drinking 
together; as, syimposiac meetings. ‘“Sympo- | 
siac disputations amongst my acquaintance." 
Arbuthnot. 

Symposiac (sim-po'zi-ak), wn. A conference 
or i daniacamas of philosophers at a lan- 
quet. 

Symposiarch (sim-po'zi-lirk), 1 [Gr. aym-— 
powiarchés —syniposion, a feast, and are/d, 
rule.) In Greek muti. the president, direc- 
tur, OF manager of a Tenat. 

As Alexander and Caesar were born for conquest, 
BD was qenaeort for the office of a symiporiarch, to | 
preside in all conversations, Sie 9. Maoweies, 

Symposiast (sim-pd'zi-ast), mn. One engaged 
with uthers at a symposium, convivial meet- 
ing, banquet, or the likey. Scotsman news- 


pore’ 
ymposium (sim-pé'zi-um). n. pl § 
sia (sim-po'zi-a) (Lo symposium, from Gr. 
syinpotion, a drinking be Z a feast, from 
syn, With, and posiy, a drinking, from pind, 
to drink.) A drinking together; a merry 
feast; a convivial meeting. 
Tn these syenfora the plensures of the table were 
improved by lively and Liberal coorersation, Gabon, 


a dae pee (sim'tom), nm (Fr. symptome, 
rom Gr. vniptina—eyn, together,and piptd, 
to fall. Properly, something that happens 
in concurrence with another thing, as its 
concomitant.) 1. In med. any affection 
which accompanies disease: a perceptible 
change in the body or its functions which 
indicates disease; one of the phenomena 
from which the existence and nature of a 
disease may be inferred —?. Asign or token; 
that which indicates the existence of sume- 
thing elee; as, open murmurs of the people 
are a symptom of disaffection to law or gov- 
ernment. 


It has become almost fashionable to stigmatize 
such sentiments as no better than empty declama- 
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tion; but it is an il) speytom, and peculiar ro 

times, Crnger. 
S¥N. Token, indication, mark, note, sign. 
ByInpCemees, Symptomatical (sim-to- 
matik, sim-tu-mat'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to symptoms.—2 Being or serving as a 
symptom; indicating the existence of some- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


thing else. ‘Symptomatic of a shallow un- 
derstanding and an unamiable temper.’ 
Macaway,—3. According to symptoms; aos, 
agympfometical classification of diseasea.— 
Symptomatic divease, in med.a disease which 
proceeds from seme prior disorder in some 
part of the badly. Thua a symptomatic 
fever may proceed from local injury or loca) 
inflammation: opposed to idiopathic disease, 

§ tomati (sim-to-mat’ik-al-li), ado. 

na symptomatic manner; by means of 
symptoms, in the nature of symptomea, 
ymptomatology (sim'to-ma-tol"o-ji), m 
(Gr. symplima, synplomatos, a eymptom, 
and Joyos, discourse.) In med. the doctrine 
of symptoms; that part of the science of 
medicine which treats of the syniptome of 
diseases, including diagnosia, or the deter- 
mination of diseases from their symptoms, 
and prognosis, or the determination of their 
prubable course and event. 

Syn-, A Greek preposition and common 
prefix, corresponding tu the Latin prefix 
com, anid signifying with, together, alo 
with, &e. Before certain cousonanta it 
changed intu eyl, yin, sya, and sometimes 
the final consonant is dropped. 

Synweresis (si-né'ré-sis), 0, [\ir. synairerio— 
syn, together, and Aaird, to take.) In gram. 
the contraction of two syllables or two 
vowels into one, by suppressing one of the 
ay lables or by the formation of a diplithong, 

Pi mw'er for never, rag ac A heme 
ynagogal (sin-a- al), a. Synagogic 

Sylagogical (sine mos’tk-al), a. Dertaining 
OF relating to a syhapopie. 

Synagogue (sin‘'a-cog),. [Fr.eynagogwe,Gr, 
Kye —syn, together, aud ag, to bring.) 
1. Acongreygation or assembly of Jews met for 
the purpose of worship or the performance of 
religious rites. —2. The house appropriated 
to the religious worship of the Jews, Tra- 
dition traces back the origin of the syna- 
pogue to patriarchal times, but it more pro- 
bahly dates from the Habylunish captivity, 
when the temple worship was eaeadiiy 
iu abeyance, Synagogues were erected not 
only in tuwns and cities but aleo in the 
country, especially near rivera, that they 
might have water for their purifications 
and ceremonies. At the extreme east end 
of the building was the holy ark, containing 
copies of the Pentateuch; in front of this 
wis n raise! platform fur the reader or 
preacher, The men sat on ove side of the 
syoaanees, the women on the other, a - 
tition 5 or 6 feet high dividing them. The 
chief seats for which the scribes and Phari- 
sees strove were situated near the east end. 


The syn e was governed by a council 
or college of elders, over whom was a presi- 
dent ed the ruler of the synagogue. The 


service consisted of prayers, reading the 
Scriptures, and preaching and expounding 
of them. The chief ruler or one of the 
council might call upon any one present to 
address the people, or even a stranger might 
volunteer tospeak. The syn Ue service 
was at first confined to the Sabbath-days 
and festivals, but waa latterly extended to 
Mondays and Thursdays. The mudern syna- 
gugue differs litle from the ancient, but 
the women are now provided with seate ina 
low latticed gallery.—The Great Synage 

an assembly or council of 130 members said 
to have been founded and presided over by 
Ezra after the return from the captivity. 
Their duties are supposed to liave been the 
remodelling of the religious life of the peo- 
ple, and the collecting and redacting of the 
sacred houks of former times. Hence —3. Any 
assembly of men. ‘A synagogue of Jesuita.” 


synaie Sag ha (sin-a-lé'fa), 
’ ‘sin-a-lé‘fa), m. 
(Ur. synaloiphe, a enltiug together, from 
synaleipld, to melt together—eyn, together, 
and aleiphd, to amear.) In gram. a coutrac- 
tion of syllnbles ly suppressing some vowel 
or diphthong at the end of a word before 
another vowel or diphthong, as Uh’ enemy 
for the enemy. Dryden. 

tic (sin-al‘lag-mat"ik), a. [Gr. 
eynallaqmatices, from synallagina, a mutual 
agreement, a contract, from «ynaliaesd, lo 
exchange, to negotiate with—s«yn, with, and 
allasss, to change.) In cicil law, an epithet 
applied to a contract or treaty imposing 
reciprocal obligations. 

The other Communes will enter the confederation 
by a syna/Lipmarie treaty. Fail Mail a setie, 
Synanther@ (sin-an'the-ré), n. pl. [See be- 

ow] Indef, same as Composite (which see) 
Synantherous (sin-an'thér-us), a, [Prefix 
fy, with, together, and anther.) In bot. a 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KRY. 
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Syndesmology (sin-des-mol’o-ji), n, [From 
Or syndesined, a ligament (ey, together, 
anid dewmes, a band), and logos, discourse. ] 
In anat. a treatise on or scientific facts re- 
garding the ligaments that connect the 
parts of the skeleton. 

5 esmosis (sin-iles-md'sis), ». [Gr. eyn- 
Jecno#, a ligament See above.) In anat. 
a apecies of symphysis, or mediate connec- 
tian of bones, in which they are united by 
liganvent, as the radius with the ulna. 

Syndesmotomy (sin-des-mot'o-mi), m [Gr. 
sijndesmos, a ligament (see above), and tomé, 
acutling, from fenmnd, to cut.) ln anat. the 
lissection of the ligamenta. 

Syndic (sin'dik), mn. (L. eyndicus, from Gr. 
eyadises, helping in a court of justice, an 
milvocate—ayn, with, and dik?, justice. ] An 
uficer of government, invested with differ- 
ent powers in different countries; a kind of 
iagistrate introsted with the affairs of a 
city or community; also, one chosen to 
transact business for others. In Geneva the 
eyvudic was the chief magistrate. Almost 
all the companies in Paris 
&e., had their syndica The University of 
Cambridge has its syndics, chosen from the 
senate to transact special business, as the 
eee of fees, forming of laws, and the 

ie. 

Syndicate (sin‘dik-at),n 1. A council, or 
body of syndics; the office, state, or juris- 
diction of a syniic. 

A cvndicofe has just been appointed at Cambridge 
to consider a memorial presented by tutors of col- 
ro fhenary es, 

An association of persons formed with the 
rire of promoting some particular enter- 
prise, discharging some trust, or the like. 

Syndicate} (sin'dik-at), v.t. To judge; to 
censure, 


Aristotle undertook to censare and symadtrade his | 


master, and all law-makers before hin, A'ademif, 


Syndrome (sin'dré-mé), » [Gr. syndrome, 
a running together—syn, together, and dro- 
Wii, a Tuning, a course.) 1. Concurrence. 
Glanville, —2 In med. the concourse or 
combination of symptoms in a disease, 

dere (e¥n) ade. [Scotch] 1. Since; ago,— 

eh Seger etl ents oy be did that 
ani something else,— syne or 
auld tang nyne, aa § hn the days of long 
ago, eyne being in th rase a sort of noun, 

Pa or setts nek de ct To 
ynecdoche (si-nek’do-ké), m. 
synekdechomai, to receive jointly—syn, with, 
and ehdechomeai, ts receive.) In rhet. a figure 
or trope by which the whole of a thing is 
put for o part, ora part for the whole, as 
the genus for the species, or the species er 
the genus, &c.; as for example: a fleet of 
ten sail (for ships); a master employing new 

naz (workmen), and the like. 

Synecdochical (sin-ek-dok'ik-al), a. 
pressed by synecdoche; implying a synec- 

oche 


Isis Is used for Themesis by a cyerdochioo! kind of 
speech, or a poetical liberty, in wsing one one 


sa, eae ey prsientigeh dok’'ik-al- Wy ae adr. 
Kecoraing: to the asynecdochical mode of | 


Bp. Pearson. 
sin-e-ki'a), nm. [Gr. synecheia, con- 
ear mod herence, from ayneché, to hold 
acfetiore aire with, together, and echi, to 
have, to hold] <A disease of the eye in 
which the iris adheres to the cornea, or to 
the capanle of the crystalline lens. 

§ honesis (si-nek'f6-né"sis), n ([Gr., 
rom snekphines, to utter together—ayn, 
with, and ek dned, to cry out—ek, out, and 
phoned, to sound, to call, from phénd, sound, 
voice.] In gram. a contraction of two syl- 
lables inte one; syneresis, 

us (si-nédrus), a. [Gr. syn, toge- 

er, lap hedra, an angle) In oe a term 

applied to leaves or other parts growing on 
the angle of a stem. 

Synema (sin'é-ma),n. In bot. that part of 
the colaomn of an orchid which represents 
the filament of the stamens, 

Synepy (sin’e-pi), nm. (Gr. synepeia, union | 
of sounds—eyn, with, together, and epos, a 
word.) Inr et. the interjunction of words 
in uttering the clauses of sentences. 


Syneresis (si-né’re-sis),n. Same as Syne- 


rewig. 

& (sin-ér-jet‘ik). a. (Gr. i- 
» SYNERGIST.] Working toge 

co- operating. 

§ (sin-ér’jizm The doctrine 


af the Synergists. See § rNEnaist 
ayaates (sin-ér'jiat), m nergiste, 
rm synergo, to work Soeott er— syn, 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; j. job; 
VoL. IV. 





8, 99, 


the university, | 


([Gr., from | 





with, together, and ergon, work.) In eceles. 
Aust. one of a party in the Lutheran Church, 
who, about the end of the sixteenth century, 
denied that God was the sole agent in the 
conversion of sinners, and affirmed th: 
man co-operated with divine grace in the 
Diaper ee ng of thia work. Hallam. 


ynareiatic syn eal (sin-ér- ist, 
sin-¢r-jist'ik-al), a. | 


ergisti 
1. OF oe eqtatinng so ss 
Synergists or their doctrines.—2 orks 
together; co-operati ng 
Bynergy (sin'tr-ji), 1. “(Gr syn, together, 


and ergon, Work.) A correlation or con- 


course of action between different o in 
Dina BDH, according to some, in disease. | 
(sin-jé-né‘ai-a), n. pl. [Gr. ayn, 
and genesis, generation,] The name | 
of the nineteenth class of planta in the 
sexual aystem of Linneus, consis of 
those plants of which the anthers are united 





Syngencsia—Semece food, 


1, Floret magnified, 2, Section of floret magnified. 
into a tube, the laments on which they are 
supported being mostly separate and dis- 
tinct. The flowers ure compound. There 
are five orders, namel NP amia cequatis, 
Polygamia ruperflua omiafrusiraned, 
Polygawmia necesearia, ms Polygaimia segre- 
gata, ‘The thistle, tansy, Lhanes 6 southern- 
wood, sunflower, and m are exam- 


ples. 

5 nesious (sin whe né’si- 
an, sin-jé-né'si-us), a. Iu bot, to 
the class Syngenesia; having the int ers 
united at the eceae oa 0 Sore a 

Bynguathidm (sin-gni't ni, r. 
syn, with, gnathos, a paw ] Atamily of lopho- 
branchiate fishes, including the pipe-fish 

which see) They are named from their 
is being united and elongated to form a 
aoe foods ; thus), [Ree above 

us (sin-gnaé'thus), 1. above. 
oe us of Jophobranchiate fishes; the pipe- 


fi ee See PIPE-FISH. | 
( Fr. rel Yc 


aynerE, h (sin’graf), n. 
rom as cai ria Gr. wt a | 
with, anil graphé tae tg writing 

signed vy both orall the sted toa contract 


or bond. 

5 gis (ain- i-7@'sls),n. [Gr.,from ini, 
sit with or together—ayn, with, an ‘hizs, 

to sit, to sit down, to seat.) 1. In med, a 


closed pupil; an obliteration of the pupil of 
the eye, causing a total loes of vision.—2 In 
gram. the contraction of two syllables, as 
two vowels, into one; synecphonesia, 
Synneurosis (sin-ni-ro'sis), n [Gr. syn, 
with, and newron, anerveor sinew.) Inanat, 
the connection of parts by means of liga- 
ments, as in the ares pt 
Synocha (ain’o-km), 1. r. 
gyneché, to hold Beth ] 
continued fever characterized wi 
heat, by quick, strong, and hard pulse, by 
the urine being highly coloured, and by the 
slight disturbance of the mind. Dunglison, 
ochal (sin'v-kal),a@. In med. pertaining 
BY noc 
8) ochus (sin’o-kus), 1. ig 
oined together, from syne old to. 
ether—a yi, together, and Soe. to have, to 
old, Continued fever compounded of | 
synocha aud typhus, in its commencement 
often resembling the Cormier and in its pro- 
reas the latter. Dunglisor 
| ate (sin-ok'ré-at), a. "tar. fyn, to 
er, and L. cerea,a greave, a boot.) In bot. | 
said of stipules uniting together on the 
opposite side of the stem from the leaf, and 
inclosing it in a sheath. 
| Synod (sin’od), n. [Fr. synode, L. ep 
rom Gr. synodos—syn, and hodos, a w 


journeying.) 1. In eceles. Aiet. a coun ae 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing, TH, then; th, thin; 


meeting of ecclesiastics to consult on mat- 
ters of religion. Synods are of four kinds: 
(1) General or ecumenical, which are com- 
posed of bishops and deleyated clergy from 
different nations. (2) Natwnal, in which 
the bishops and delegated clergy of one 
nation meet, to determine points of doctrine 
or discipline. (3) Provincial, in which the 
bishops and delegated clergy of one pro- 
vince on meet. This is called a convoca- 
tion. (4) Dioeesan,in which the bishop and 
delegated clergy of a particular diocese meet. 
In the Established Church of Scotland, a 
provincial synod is one of the church courts, 
composed of the several preshyteries within 
the bounds prescribed the General As- 
sembly, or of the ministers and elders who 
stand on the roll as constituent members of 
such preshyteriea. The synod is a court of 
review immediately above the presbytery, 
but its yungrannls may be brought under 
the review of the General Assembly by refer- 
enee oom ata, orappeal Other preshy- 
ies have synods, which are simi-_ 
ve oumiteated. —2, Ameeting, convention, 
or council. 
Well have ye Judged, well ended long debate, 
Synod of gods Affton 

SA cotifuncion of two or more planets or 


stars. 
To the blank moon 
Her office they prescribed ; to the other five 
Their planetary motions and mspects, 
In seztile, square, or trine, and o 5 
Of noxious emcacy, and when to 
Io cyned unbenign. Milton. 
Synodal (sin‘od-al), n. 1. A tribute or pay- 
ment in money d to a bishop on his Easter 
visitation, by his clergy in virtue of his 
holding a synod.—2Z A name sometimes 
ven to constitutions made in provincial or 
ocesan synods. 
8 sin’od-al), a. Pertaining to or 
occasioned by a synoail; synodical. *The 
eae of some synodal canons.” Milton. 


Synodic 8 cal (si-nod'ik, si-nod'ik-al), 
ning to a synod: transacted in a 
pat! as, synodical proceedings or forma. 

St. Athanasius writes a sysca'ical epistie to those 
of Antioch, ta compoae the olsereaeey birt then 
upon the ordinatiun of Paulinus. iiveng feet, 

2 In astron. pertaining to a Senhunetion or 
two successive conjunctions of the heavenly 
bodies. —Synodieal month, the period from 
one conjunction of the moon with the sun 
to another. This is called also a lunation, 
becanse in the course of it the moon ex- 
hibits all its phases) This month consists 
of 20 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 237 
—F ic revolution of a pla net, with respect 
to the sun, the period which elapses between 
two consecutive conjunctionsor op tions. 
The duration of this period is easily deter- 
mined when the difference hatweate the 
mean motion of the planet and sun, in a 
riven interval of time, is known; for this 
ifference fs to 360° aa the given interval to 
the « — revolution. 
Sym (si-nod'ik-al-li), adv. By the 
meg of a synod. 

The alterations made by the commissioners were 
brought to the convocation, then sitting, where they 
were rynedical/y agreed upon. iNVelren, 

(sin’od-iat), nm. One who adheres 
to a synod. 

These ryneditstr thought fit in Latin as ree to wail 
their decrees from vulyar eyes. 

Syneecious (si-né’shus), a. [Gr. syn, with, 
together, and otkos,a house.) In bot. having 
male and female organs on the same head. 


pions (si-nd’mo-si), n (Gr. syndémosia 
—ryn, with, and omnyni, to swear.) Sworn 
brotherhood : also, a society in ancient 
Groene, nearly resembling amodern political 


Synonym (sin'é-nim), n [Fr. anonyme, 

e-mamonnaien, having the same signification 

—nn, With, together, and onoma, a name. } 

A word having the same, or nearly ‘the Bane, 

signification as another; one of two or more 

words which have the same m See 
extract. 


Properly defined, cvneryymer are words of the same 
language and the same grammatical class, kdentical 
in meaning ; or, more generally, .ywenjms are words 
of the same Language which are the precise equiva- 
lents of cach other, And if a definition of the word 
im the si insisted on, we may say that 4 nour 
or other part of h, identical in meaning with 
another word of the same language and the same 
rammatical class, ' the syeenym of that word; o8, 
ce specifically, a syvemyrn is a word identical in 
mene with another word of the same language 
the mane ammatical class. But though this 

the proper definition of true xrvenyers, it is by no 

ree edraer ean Cl tel anOe which is gener- 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See ERY. 
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ally applied to words not identical, but similar, in 
Both in popular lit actepitation, and 
as em oyed in special dictionanes of such words, 
are words sofficiently alike in general sig- 


an to be waged od eeepc, tan ie 
different in special definition as tor re to 15- 
tinguished, c. -. Afirsaé, 


Synonymalt (si-non'i-mal), a. Synonymous. 
Synonymally t (si-non'i-mal-li), ade. Syn- 
onymnsly. 
Synonyme (sin'j-nim),n. Sameas 
Syaonyiic, Byno cal (sin- ninv'ik, 
gr -6-nim’ een Girdle cig ry 
Rosner ufernt 4 m'ik-on). m1. C- 
ouary of synonymous worda W. Taylor. 
(si-non'im-ist), m. 1. One who 
collects and explains aynonyms.—2. In bot. 
a ph pm who collects the different names 
at of plants, and reduces them to 


one fino 

(si-non'im-iz), v.t pret. & pp. 
— ond eB synonyi: To ex- 
press by wo the same mean g; to ex- 

press the oeaning of by a synonym. 
This word ‘fortis’ we may payed after all 
these fashions; stoot, hardy, valinnt, donghty, cour- 
ageous, adventurous, brave, bold, . daring, intrepid. 


Synonymous (si-non'im-us), a. Having the 
character of a synonym, expressing the 
same thing: conveying the same idea. 

These words consist of two propositions, which are 
not distinct in sense, but one and the same thing vari- 
ously expressed ; for wisdom and ademas 1 are 
yon yrs here. Tiilots 

(si-non’im-us-li), adv, in i 
agen nen manner; in the same sense; with 


ng. 

(si-non'i-mi), ™ L The quality 
of being pec amit or of expressing the 
sme a by different words —2 In 
rhet a fignre y which synonymous Seite 
are used wn A urse.—3. A sys 


tem of synon z Cai 
hast a), m pl Synopees (si- 

). ie from syn, with, together, and 
opeis, a sight, view.] A nn kind of seetey or 
brief statement giving a general view of 
some subject; a collection of heads or short 
pares so mrranged aa to exhibit the 

whole in a general view; a conspecttsa. 
That the reader may see in one view the exactness 
as the method, as well as force of the argument, | 
shall here draw up a short cprapris ai isthe. 
Seems ( si-nop'tik)n One ar ‘the synop- 
‘ See the adjective. 

Yet the Tibingen professors and our Liberal 
must surely have age ek to 9 Ko Sl as 


when declare that the Jesus 
speaks quite differently Ly Aang faa of the 
coal rennin tod prof ! ely: oe tie 
pel. Srusie 


& r) (si-nop'tik, al-nop’- 
Erahea’ Affo a Synopsis OF severe 
view of the whole or of the principal parts of 
a thing; as, a funeptic table. —Synoptia fe gos 

, a term applied to the gospels of 

, Mark, and Luke, because they pre- 

gent a synopsis or general view of the same 
series of events, whereas in the fourth or 
coat Aantal 5 epel Se eee a and. ~ 
eren e syno 8 

present pote . of the human side of of Christ's 
St. John's e] mare of ed divine. 

cally (ai-n ), ade. Ina 
ynoptioally anne? n hae a manner na to 
— ageneral view in a short compass. 


ir W. Pettic. 
t (si-nop’tist),m One of the writers 
of the synoptic gospels—Matthew, Mark, or 


Synorhizous ein-6-ri'cus),a@ (Gr. tip 
and. rhiza, a Lente In bot. a term applled 


Lad oo whose seeds have the point 
incorporated with the albumen, 4 


the pines, firs, Coniferm, and other polycoty- | 


ledonous plante. 

(newts 064-5), [Gr. 
ey ey ren a bone, and graphd, to 
on In anat, a descrip on of the 


si-nos'té-ol"o i). nm (Gr. ayn, 


290 
white of of in appearance, tecretad fur the 
purpose of lubricating the various joints uf 
the body by a ein la which lines the 


aynovial ( ‘nd i- tha Pe ining to 

ai-nO'vi-al ), a rtainin or 
consisting of aynovia; secreting o lubricat- 
ing fluid ; as the synovial Membrane; #yi0- 


vial gland. 
Synovitis sin-i-vrtis), n. [Syneria, and 
enoting inflammation.) Inflam- 

mation of the synovial membrane. 
Syntactic, Syntactical (sin-tak’tik, sin- 
tak’tik-alj,a, (See SYNTAX] 1. Conjoined; 
fitted to each other. Joiknson.—2 In gram. 
parmaiaing or accoriing to the rules of syn- 
or construction. ‘The various aynfac- 
est structures occurring in the examples." 


ohmson., 

Syn (sin-tak’tik-al-li), ade. Ina 
aytitactical manner; as regards syntax; in 
conformity to syntax. 

Syntax eyes. n. (Gr. eyntaxis, arrange- 


ment, disposition, from synfased, Lo put to- | 


gether in order—syn, with, together, and 
fashd, taxi, to put in order.} 1. In gram. 


the construction of sentences; the due ar- | 


rangement of words or members of sen- 
tences in their mutual relations according 
to established usage. Syntax includes con- 
cord and government and the order of words, 


or collocation. —2+t Connected system or | 


order; union of things. 


They owe oo other dependence to the first than 
what is common to the whole syafar of bemgs 
tedonrnadie. 
hed wt (sin-tak'sis),n. Same as Syntax. 
Sih at Btatinn to arntrate: tik, sin-tek’- 
yt al), a. lating to syntexis; wasting. 
ps (ain- té-r6 ‘sis. ri. (Gr. .» @ Watch- 
ng closely, from eynféred, to watch closely 
together—eyn, with, together, and férei, to 
watch, to guard.] 1. In med. preservative 
or preventive treatment; prophylaxis.— 
2. Conscience regarded as the internal re- 
posits deg Ag ae, conics right and wrong. Bp. 


) teretic (at 45 retik), @. In wee, 


ee et Senne th. 


aynitekd, to melt or waste away an. eae 

and fekd, to melt.) In med. a wasting of 
the body: a deep consumption. 
SDeiae aed Gherma, heat’ Havlg "th 
gether, a1 me, be avin & 
same d heat, Smart. 


syuth 
"Vin'the abs} (Gr. 7 8 geo U or 
placing together, from nyntithémi, to p 
or put together—ayn, with, and ftithémi, to 
place.] L. Composition, or the putting of two 
or more things together, as in compound 
médicines.—2. In ic, the combination of 
separate elements o thought into a whole, 
as cs simple _ compan or ovine oun 
- Ons, speci¢a into genera, inidividua 
sitions into a system, and the Like; 
process of Teasonit in which we ad- 
cert by a regular ct from principles 
before oxtablishod or assumed, and proposi- 
tions already 
conclusion. Synthesis is also called the 
Direct Method or Composition, and is the 
reverse of analysis or resolution. See AN- 
ALTSIB, 
Analysis and fieric, though commoni 
Ph meng ther eee rp fi ry understood, 
& hime 


only the two 
Each is the relative aciedies of the nl neni a 
Sor A awl. 


3. In surg. the cei by which divided 
parts are united.—4, In chem, the uniting 
of elements into a compound; composition 
or combination: the opposite of « 
which ie the separation of a somposnd to 
its a apie ; inter te is cr 
AK oxygen and hy prov 
th by analysis and synthesis, 
deeegeyrcert rd the- “sit}, vt To combine or 

gic together, as two or more things; to 

unite in cae 


That wis but little different from white is 
tstrate in in ‘the beautiful ex 


syns ae 
Syplor 


Syriac (iri-ek L. Syriaews.] Pertain- 
ng to mab mite i Syria a tis euesee 


roved, till we ‘arrive at the | 


Syrian (sir‘'i- Pertai 
Syrian. “arian, % A peri inbabitant 


eyricuion pl ap sa n. A Syrian idiom, 





SYRINGA 


conclusions from too sriall 4 number. of particular 

observations and experiments. Sotinghrofe, 
Syn (sin-thet‘ik-al-li/), ade. Ina 
syuthetical manner; by synthesis; by com- 


or et 
yuthetizet (sin'thet-iz), v.t pret. & pp. 
synthetized; ppr. syuthetizing. To unite in 
goatlar err ty, - 
tomy (sin'té-m n. r. syntomia 
eyntemno, to cut short—ayn, together, 
iden, and femnd, to cut.) Brevity; concise- 


[ Rare, ] 
syntonin (sin‘to-nin), a. (Gr. syntzind, to 
render tense.) Muscle fibrin; the lasis and 
principal constituent of the contractile tis- 
sues, consisting of carbon i, nitrogen 
16°05, oxygen 21°50, hydrogen 7 28, and sul- 
phurl ‘Ll. Although eyutonin ia most readil 
obtained from muscle it exists in all proses 
Substances. Called alao Muscwline. 
yurygia (sin-zij'i-n), n. In bot. the point 
of junction of v te cotyledona. 
-joint (si‘fér- sjolnt), n. In carp. a 
ne iP sp P ouch for the edges of boards, leaving a 
(sif"i- lis), n. [A name invented by 
the Italian Fracastoro, who wrote a cele- 
brated Latin poem on this disease (‘8 ‘Lig, 
sive Morbi Gallici libri ark g 7 are » 
1430, The name was derived directly fro 
pe memes a character in the poem, the origin 
whose own appellation is doubtful; per- 
hapa Gr, syn, with, and phléles, love. ] Acon- 
ous and hereditary venereal disease, 
characterized in its primary stage by chan- 
crea or ulcers of a peculiar character on 
the genitals, succeeded by inguinal buboes. 
So far the disease is local. Indications 
of a secondary or constitutional affection 
are ulcers in the throat, copper -coloured 
eru a on the skin, pains in the bones, 


nodes, & 
tic (aif-i-liv'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
infected with 


of the nature of ss naitins 
syphilis. 
hilisation ( sif*il-i-2i”- 


ac. | SE PMEER ston, yp 
nm A saturation of the system with 
risen Ne 


means of repeated inoculations: 
treatment suggested not only for 
the cure of syphilis, but also as rend 


n mode 


the body inensceptible of future attacks. 
Syphilize, Syphilise (sif'll-iz), v.t. cha ~ 


cconilie or satufate, as the system, 


Lee 3 He mel on Se. Gr. 
emt or 
oe of syphilis; as, 


n, See SIFH 
uote fon'ik), ¢ 4 ‘gee SYPHONTC. 
See SIREN 


version of the Pentateuch; Syriae Bibl 
Syriac (sir'i-ak), = The lan guage of Syria, 
especially the ancient language of that 
country. It differs very little from the 
Chaldee or Eastern Aramaic, and belongs 
to the Semitic family of languages. 


Syriacism (sir'i-a-sizm),n. A Syrian idiom, 


The New Testament, though it be said originall 
tae in cee et yo! alae Dear So Man 
cisms as Hebra and Syriaciereas. 


may Atte 


to Syria. 


or a peculjarity language. 


po a titel The same as Syri- 


rhe'e Greek is observed to be full of Syrt- 
memes el stk toemrg El ardartor, 


r+ pipe, ee ae An et x Hg 


nu given in both cases from the use of the 
ae for making pipes or pipe-stems. Hence 
ro ot a pipe-tree were former names for 

the | ] 1. A genus of plants, nat. order 
Oleacese; the lilacs. The species are decidu- 
ous shrubs, natives of Europe and the colder 
parts of Asin The leaves ore simple; the 


flowers ore pal ag or white, very fragrant, 





with, osteon, a bone, and lo iscourse. | nt of Newton's | and a in thyrsoid terminal panicles. 
In anat. « treatise upon join athe Dunglison. | of syetherering the calows t the spectrum by re- S. oulgaris (the common lilac) is one of the 
(ei-nos'té-6"sis), n. [Gr ayn, C. Wvedward, commonest ornaments of our shrubberies, 

with, and osteon, a bone. | anat wnity esist (sin’the-sist), n. One whoem-| blossoming together with the laburnum in 
by means of bone. ison, nthesia, or who followa synthetic | May, (See LiLac.) Other species oi &, 
Bynosteotomy (si-nos'te-ot"om-i), n. [Gr. pioys ay Jovikea, a native of Transylvania; 8. persica, 
with, osteon,a bone, and temmnd, to cut.) thetic, thetical (sin-thet’lk, sin- | the Persian lilac; S. chinenss, the nese 
‘@uat. dissection of the joints Dwngli- et‘ik-al),a. Pertaining to synthesis; con- | lilac._—2 The name applied by Tournefort 

sisting in synthesis or composition; as, the | to the genus Philadelphus, and still 
(si-n6’vi-n), mn [Gr. ey, with, and | gynfhetic method of reasoning, as opposed | larly given to the mock-orange (Phi . 
L. orum, an oe ‘A word invented | to the analytical. phus coronarius), Its stems are straight 
by Paracelsus,’ Laittré.) A thick, viscid, Philosophers hasten too much from the analytic to | and filled with medulla, so that they have 
yellowish-white fluid, somewhat resembling | the syrrAetca! method; that ts, they draw general | been used as pipe-stems. 
Vite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune;  f, Se. fey. 


SYRINGE 





Syringe (airing), [Gr ayring, ayrin 
pipe, a tube, from syrizs, to pipe or w nile } 
A portable hyilraulic instrumentof the pump | 
kind, commonly employed to drmw ina “ 
Lity of water or other fluid, and to ve be 
eject the same with violence Ln its eh 
furm it consiats of a small cylindrical tule 
with an air-tight piston fitted with a rod 
and handle, The lower endl of the cylinder 
terminates in oa amall tube, which being 
immersed in any fluid, and the piston then 
ilrawn up. the fluid is forved into the body 
of the cylinder by the atmospheric pressure. 
By press dorey the pisten to the bottom 
if the cylinder the contained fluid is ex- 
pelle ie asmall jet The syringe acts on 
the principle of the sucking e-pump, anid is 
ise) hy surgeons, &c., for washing wounds, 
for injecting fuids into animal bodies, arid 
other purposes. A larger form is used for 
watering plants, trees, dc, The syringe is 
also used asa pHeumatic machine for con- 
densing or exhausting the alr in a close 
sheets but for this purpose two valves are 


Syringe ( (sir’ing), rt oh ass & pp. ayringed; 
ppr. ayringing. T ect by means of a 
pipe or syringe; “a ote and cleanse by in- 
jections from a syringe. Wiseman, 

Syringe (sirinj), «i. To make nse of a 
Jinn to inject water with a ayringe. 

nor. 


a si-ring gisden"dron), vi. 
(Gr ayring, syriagoa, a pipe, and dendron, 
te), cae name baphean herd iG phe 
species of Sigillaria a genus of extine 
trees) on accountof the lel pipe-shaped 
futings which extend from the top te the 
botteum of their trunks. 


pte gay (al-ring- gop'é-ra), np (Gr. 


Fyringog, i pipe. and tdi & pore. ] 
ry raeris of ic corals, abounding in 
the carboniferous limestone, ry closely 


akin to the urgan-pipe coral of Australian 


vr im aaaty ie; -ring-got’o-mi), 7. Tha ay 
F. poly» ng one a ney pe oF 
tule, a fistula, and ftenend, to cut.) The 
operation of cutting fur fistula. 
bt (si'ringks), ~ ([Gr. avrinur, a pipe. 
SYRINGE.) 1. In fury. a fstula.—2Z In | 
nmuuac, a Wind-inatrument composed of reeds 
of different lengths tied together, Lt is also | 
known by the name of Pandean Pipes or | 
Jan's Pipes, ita invention having been as- 
cribed to Pan, the Greek sylvan deity. 
6 ee “ee Gr, rom syrd, to drag, | 
na a long dress reaching 
the ground, worn by tragic actors. 


pb Pty )™% Same as Syrup. 
sérf-dé), m, (Gr. syrphos, 
serphoa, a amall winged ct.) A family 


of dipterons insecla some of which have | 
larve that feed on the larvm of bees and 
wasps, the insects themselves bearing no 
nivat striking resemblance to these insects. 
The 8 core fh oe is the type of the family. 
Syr1r pies (sir. rap'téz), mn. [Gr. ayn, to- 
gether, and rhaptd, to sew—from the union 
of the toes. | othe ig of grouse, of which 
only one species, 5. paradoxus or 5. Pallasii 
the three-toed sand-grouse, ed also 
rom its peculiarities heteroclite growse), is 
known. It is a native of the s of Cen- 
tral Asia, bot sometimes occurs in Enrope, 
amd has even been shot in Britain. It has 
long pointed winga and tail and only three 
toes, the tarsi being feathered and the toes 
united for the ee part of their Pango 
Syrt (ert), m (Fr. svrte, L. syrtia, Gr. 
fu, & sandbank, pol tk ds a tame app ed 
to two on the north coast of Africa, from 
sy7i, to draw along] A quicksand, 


The shatter'd mast 
The cye?, the whirlpool and the rock. Foung. 
Syrtic ig ney Relating toa eyrt or quick- 


ovina na. pi. oS Syrtes (aér’téz). [L. 


STET.] A quicksan 
encherd in a ayrtr, neither sa 
Rie ache ina bey . dfedion. 


Syrup (slr'up), mn. (Fr. ef Tt. wiroppo, 
Ar. sheri’, drink, heres ¢, syrup, 
from sharaba, sha rib, to drink, whence also | 
sherbet and ehrub. ] 1. In ned. w saturated | 
or pearly saturate! solution of sugar in 
water, either simple, favoured, or medi- 
cated with some apecial therapeutic or | 
compound —2 The ancrystallimible fluid 


ch, chain; 











th, Se. loch; B, 90; j, job; 





ol 


finally separated from cryatallized sugar in 
the jcini process, either by the draining 
of sugar loaves, or by being forcibly 
ejected by the ering ap tus in pre- 
paring Tavist Stns This is the ordinary or 
‘wollen syrup’ of the grocers, but in the 
sugar manufacture the term syrup is ap 
plied to all strong saccharine solutions 
which pr sugar in a condition cm 






































































of bein: ae ree out, the ultimate un- 
crys fluid being distinguished as 
molnsses : treacta 


(air’'upt), p. and a. Sweetened by 
of as by ninistening or mixing with syrup. 
We'll lick the ryriegf leaves, 
And tell the bees that theirs is gall. Oreytor, 


Syrupy (sir'up-i), a. Like syrup or partak- 
ng of 


its é ae ities; sirnpy. | 
Syssarco (sla-lr-ké'sia), mn [Gr., from 
svearkho), to unite by flea ‘ayn, with, and 
carr, sarkoa, flesh.) In anat. a species of 
hnion of bones, in which one bone is united 


to another by means of an intervening 


muscle, 
ltic (ste APE), @ [Gr systaltibos, 
rawing together, from syalellé, to draw to- 


ier ae he with, er, and atell5, to 
send.) In med. having alternate contrac- 
tion and dilatation; ing place by alter- 
nate contraction anil dilatation; aa, the sys- 
tlfie action of the heart. 
Systasis (sista-sis), m. (Gr. eystesis, from 
spears See SYSTEM.) A setting toge- 

ier; a union; & political union; a political 
constitution. [Rare.]} 

It is a worse preservative of a eral censtite then 
than the syste of Crete, oF tin, Confederailon of 
vot Lace teeriined lk the anmntthing pratinced tar en 

et TH LM 1] © Dece 
poten eine sce system of covermaant, Aare ry 


a Aa (sistem), 1 (Fr. ayatéme, L nya- 
ma, Gr, syatémea, from synistémi, to place 
together —syi, with, together, and histémi, 
to set.) 1. Any combination or assem 

of things adjusted into a regular and con- 
nected whole; a number of things or 
so connected as to make one complex 
things connected acco 

a ayatemn of canals git " 
of Fe a system af 


ne. 
toa scheme; ag, 
gation; a syatem 
forces acting on a | 


purpose o 
itself, one may add to what has ps hee been be 
into the idea of a gq its conduciveness to 
one of nore ends, us instance in a ia + 


Hence, more specifically, (a) a anmber of 
heavenly bodies connected together and 
acting on each other according to certain 
laws; a8, the solar em; the eyatem of 
Jupiter and his satellites ‘Star and Sifa- 
tein rolling past." Tenayson. 

Who sees with equal eye, as 208 oF all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fail 

Atoms or pentreag inte ruin hurled 

And now a bubble burst and now a world. Pipe. 
b) An seni of parts or organs in an 
Sohmal body which are composed of the same 
tissues or are essentially necessary to the 
performance of some function; as, the ab- 
sorbent system, the wervous ayetem, the vas- 
cular system; hence, also, the body itself as 
a functional unity or whole; as, to take poi- 
son into the sysfem.—2 A plan or echeme 
according to which things are connected 
into a whole; a regular union of principles 
or facts forming one entire whole; an as- 
semblage of facta, or of principles and con- 
clusions scientifically arranged, or disposed 
according to certain mutual relations 60 
as to form a complete wiole; a connected | 
view of all the truths or principles of some 

ient of knowledge; as, a system of 


DEHeophy oe of guverninent; o sy | 
tem of divini a sustem of or of 
chemistry. —3. sane method oro 


> OB, 
to have no system ip one’s business or study; 
to work according to a system. —4. In aetron. 
poe! hypothesis or the of the disposition 
arrangements of the heavenly bodies 
hich thei: their phenomena, their motions, 
a - are explained; aa, the Ptolemaic 
aterm; the ‘Copernican suetam; a eyelem of 
@ universe, or of the worll See S0LAR — 
5. In fine arts, a collection of the rules 
and principles upon which an artist works. 
‘In anc. music, an interval compounded 
or supposed to be compounded of several 
lesser intervals, as the octave, the elements 
of which are called diesfeina. 
5 (sis-te-mat'ik, 


Systematic, 

sis-te-mat'ik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to mi; 
a in system; methodical; form 
th regular connection and adaptation or 


hi, Fr. ton; ng, sing: fH, then; th, thin; 


| Systyle (sis'ti). a 


SYSTYLE 


shbordination of parts to bich, other, and 
to the design of the whole; as, a systematic 
arrangement of plants or antitmnals; a eya- 
tematic course of study. 
Now we deal much in essays, and unressonably 
had a qvitemefical learning; whereas' our fathers 
a great value for regularity aml syeem. ait 
2. Proceeding according to system or regu- 
lar method: aa, a syatematic writer.—3. Of 
or pertaining to the system of the universe; 
cosmi ‘Upon which accounts these 
ee mayb be called cusmical or syatemati- 


Pha Rind oa (sis-te-mat'ik-al-li), ade. In 
& 6ysteniatic manner, in the form of a sys- 
tem; methodically. 

By stematism (sis‘tem-at-izm), n. Reduc- 
ion of facts to A syatem. 

eretem aes (sis‘tem-at-ist), m. 
orms a system or reduces to system,—2. One 
who adheres to a syatom. Henslow. 

tization (sis’tem-nt-iz-A"shon), mn. 
Che act of a hyenas pang) the act or process 
of redu to system, or of forming into a 
system. e aystematization and Seliber- 
eal sirlige out of mental operations” J. 


Syatematize spchageetontrs vt pret. & pp. 
systemeatized ; emafizing. [Fr. 
ifimatiger, from ~ eyatea, ayaté maton, 
SYSTEM] To reduce to system or 
method; as, to syatematize the princi of 
moral philosophy. ‘Before medicine ‘and 
. architecture were syatematized into arts," 

arria, 


The Goths had Sime Rexel) notions of the feudal 
Policy, which were gradually <prtapmniinet 


Lal Lyttets 
Systematizer (#a'tem-at-iz-tr), n. One who 
reduces things to system. 
Aristotle may be called the ovireafiecer of his 
masters dectrines. /fagrri, 


5 
eine. 
comrse, 





1. One who 


ogy (sis'tem-a-tolo-ji), nm. [Gr. 
3 ae system, an . tlis- 
anetlgcas or infurmation regard- 


ing aya 
5 stemic (sistem a. L. Pertaining toa 
A atem.—2 In phy mn pertaining to the 
bplly asa whole; common to a cone ie 

e 


tem ; systemic circulation ; 

ciroulation of the blood through the body 
rally, as distinguished from that other 

cewil ‘on which is confined to the respir- 


atory organs and the heart, or the pulmon- 
ary or respiratory circulation. 
The blood of reptiles is cokl—that is to say, 
ly warmer than the external meliw 
mainly to the fact that the pulmonary and cpstesurc 
circulations are always directly connected 1 ' 
either within the heart of in its immediate oukhes: 
hood, so that the w boar ig, supphed with a mixture of 
venous and arterial blood in place of arterial blood 
alone. ff. A. Nickeloon, 
tion (sis'‘tem-i-zA"shon), = Same 
“as Syatematization, N. Wehatar, 
ais'tem-iz), v.. Same as Syae- 
matize. . Webster, 


Systemizer (eis'teniz-er), n. Baume as Sya- 
rit 


Systemiless (sia'tem-les), a. 1, Without 
ape a In biol not exhibiting any of 
distinct systema or ty of struc 

characteristic of table king’ ife, that ia the 
radiate in the vegetable kingd om, anil the 
vertebrate, &c., in the animal kingdom; 


thus in the v le kingdom the Algwe and 
ne regents Eien the Protozoa are 


aurea 
indees. 

-maker (sis'tem-mak-¢r), m One 
who makes or constructa a system or sys- 
tema: generally used with a sense of slight 
contempt 

We cutrm-ma ders can sustiin 
The thesis which you grant was plain. / rier, 
System-mongoer (sis'tem-mung-gér), n, One 
eatery fond of making or frauing sys- 
1S, 
A syrfee-menper, who without knowing an 


of the world by nce, has formed a =" 
it in his dusty cell, me ig down that fattery is 
ing. CAerinr, 


ying (sis’t5-1é), m [Gr. syetolé’, frome 
fj, to contract—syn, together, and ste 
to nna} L In gram, the shortening of a 
long syllable.—2 In physiol. the contrac- 
tion of the heart and arteries for ex my 
the blood and carrying on the circ 
See DIASTOLE. 
Systolic (ais-tol'ik), a. Relating to aystole; 


contracting with 
or together, and sty a4 x coltiane ] ] Fy arch. 


having columns standing close: (a) having 
columns placed in such a manner that ay 
are two eters of a column apart. (5) 


"We sete: wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


SYTE 


Having a row of columns set close together 
all round, as the Parthenon at Athens. 

Sytet (sit), n. Site; situation. Spenser. 

Sythe he See SCYTHE. 

Syver (si’ver), n. (Of same origin as sewer. ) 

covered drain; a sewer; a gutter; also, the 
grating or trap of a street drain. Written 
also Siver. (Scotch. ] 

Syzygium (si-zi’ji-ura),n. [From Gr. syzygos, 
coupled—syn, together, and zygon, a yoke 
—in allusion to the manner in which the 
branches and leaves are united by pairs.) 
A genus of plants, nat. order Myrtaceex. 


Y is the twentieth letter of the English 
alphabet, a sharp mute consonant, closely 
allied to d, both being dentals. In forming 
it the tip of the tongue is pressed close to 
the root of the upper teeth, as may be per- 
ceived in uttering the syllables at, ta, of, to. 
This is also the position of the tongue for 
the letter d, as in the syllables ad, da, od, 
do; but d is uttered with voice, whereas ¢ 
is entirely non-vocal. In reality, ¢ can be 
hardly said to have any sound at all, its use, 
like that of the other sharp mutes k and p, 
being merely to modify the manner of utter- 
ing the vocal sound which precedes or fol- 
lows it. When ¢ is followed by A in the 
same syllable, as in think, that, with, the 
combination forms two distinct sounds— 
surd or breathed, as in think, and sonant or 
vocal, asin that. These sounds were repre- 
sented by two characters in Anglo-Saxon 
and Old English, and it is a pity the old 
letters were given up. ‘The letters & before 
a vowel, and unaccented, usually pass into 
-the sound of sh, as in nation, motion, par- 
tial, which are pronounced nashon, m n, 
parshal. In this case ¢ loses entirely its 
proper sound or use, and bejng blended with 
subsequent letter a new sound results 
from the combination, which is in fact a 
simple sound. If s or x precede ¢i (as in 
mization, question), ¢ retains its own sound, 
though in this case many speakers soften 
it to ch as in church, as they also do in 
such words as mizture, posture. In com- 
paring words common to the Indo- Euro- 
pean tongues we find that (as formulated 
y Grimm’s law) ¢ in si Sa (as also in 
Dutch, Icelandic, Gothic, &c ) corresponds 
to d in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, and 
to s or z in German. Thus E. tooth= 
L. dens, dentis, Gr. (o)dous, Neng Skr. 
dant, G. zahn; E. kgs pes (peds), gees 
Gr. pous, podos, Skr. pada, G. fuss; E. two 
=L. duo, Gr. dyé, Skr. dva, G. zwei; E. to 
eat=L. edo, Gr. edé, Skr. ad, G. essen, and 
soon. Ana before ¢, however, hinders this 
change from taking place, and hence the ¢ 
in E. stand appears also in L. sto, Gr. his- 
témi, and G. stehen. The English th, on the 
other hand, answers to ¢ in Latin, Greek, 
and Sanskrit, and tod in German; thus E 
thou=L. and Gr. tu, Skr. tvam, G. du; E. 
three=L. tres, Gr. treis, Skr. tri, G. drei. 
Hence it comes that G. tag=E. day; gut= 
good, wasser=water, and zahm=tame. In 
some Latin words d has been changed to l. 
hence ¢ in E. tear (n.)=1 in L. lacrima NOE 
slacrima), Fr. larme, a tear. A final ¢ has 
become attached to many English words to 
which it does not properly belong, this being 
particularly the case after n and ¢, as in 
tyrant, pheasant, ancient, amidst, whilst, 
against,&c. It has sometimes dropped out, 
ns in best, last; so th has a sappeared from 
worship. This letter is often doubled in the 
middle of words, seldom at the end, as in 
butt, mitt. T is often used to denote things 
of this form, as the T-palace in Mantua. See 
T-BANDAGE, T-BEARD, T-CLOTH, T-IRON, T- 
JOINT, T-SQUARE.—To aT, exactly, with the 
utmost exactness; as, to suit or fit toa T. 
The allusion is to a mechanic's T-square, by 
which accuracy in making angles, &o., is 
secured. (Familiar.] 


We could manage this matter fo a T. Sterne. 


or corset lace.—8. A lace or other border, 





Fate, far, fat, fall; § m6, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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The species inhabit tropical countries; they 
are trees or shrubs of a highly ornamental 
appearance, from their smooth shining 
leaves, which are opposite and entire: the 
flowers are in cymes or corymbs. S. guine- 
ense, which grows on the coast of Guinea 
and Senegal, has been employed as a remedy 
in rheumatism. S. Jambolanum is exten- 
sively cultivated in the Kast Indies on ac- 
count of its edible fruit, sometimes called 
Java plum by Europeans, but jamoon by 
the natives. It is of a rich purplish colour, 
and of a subastringent sweetish taste, which 


alte 


resembling that of a cap, worn on the inner 
front edges of ladies’ bonnets.—4. The hang- 
ing sleeve of a child's aerate = One of 
the revolving arms which lift the beaters of 
@ fulling-mill. [Local or technical in all 
senses. } 

Tabaccot teeming Tobacco. Minshew. 

aeback!s tab-a-shér’), n. Same as Taba- 


er. 

Tabanids Mee ealeraa pl. (See TABANUS. } 
A family of dipterous insects, of which Ta- 
banus is the typical genus. They are popu- 
larly known by the names breeze, cleg, or 
gadfly, and are particularly annoying to 
cattle, the skins of which are often streaked 
with blood from their bites. 

us Nerteccbste tg 2. (L., a horse-fly.] A 
genus of dipterous insects, family Tabanide, 
of which 7. bovinus, or gadfly, is the largest 
British species. It is extremely troublesome 
to cattle. 

Tabard (ta’bird), n. (Fr. tabard, Sp. and 
Pg. tabardo, It. tabarro, L.L. tabarrus, ta- 
bardus, a cloak Origin doubtful.] An 
ancient close-fitting garment, open at the 
sides, with wide sleeves, or flaps, reaching 
to the elbows. It was worn over the pared 
armour, and was generally emblazoned wit 
the arms of the wearer or of his lord. At 
first the tabard was very long, reaching to 
the mid-leg, but it was afterwards made 


= je 
= = 
ero 





Tabard, Sir John Cornwall, Ampthill Church, Beds. 


shorter. It was at first chiefly worn by the 
military, but afterwards became an ordinary 
article of dress among other classes in 
France and England in the middle ages. 
In this count 6 tabard is now only worn 
by heralds and pursuivants of arms, and is 
embroidered with the arms of the sovereign. 
This garment gave name to the ancient hos- 
telry from which Chaucer's Canterbury pil- 
ms started. Written also Taberd, Tabert. 
barder (taé-bird’ér), n. One who wears a 
tabard; x rare a scholar pelone ne to 
the foundation of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
whose original dress was a tabard. Often 
written in this sense T'abardeer. 


arge grasses. It consista of 
silica mixed with a little lime and vegetable 
matter, and is formed probably by extrava- 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 





Tabbinet (tab’i-net 
Tab 


b/i), v.¢. 
piel ts Aig ), ot 


Tabefy (tab’é-fi), ».¢. 


ofl, pound; 


“4 


TABERNACLE 


is more agreeable to the native than to the 
European palate. The bark is cet iy hehe 
and dyes a brown colour; the wood is hard 
ane ae Catal iN iG employed. i 
yayey ‘zi-Ji), n. Tr. syzygia--syn, 
gether, and zygon, a yoke.) 1. In astron. the 
conjunction or opposition of a planet with 
the sun, or of es two of the heavenly 
bodies. On the phenomena and circum- 
stances of the syzygiesdepends a great part 
of the lunar theory. —2. In pros. the cons ng 


of different feet together in Greek or Latin 
verse. 

sation of the juices in co uence of a 
morbid state of the plant. It is highly 


valued in the East Indies as a tonic, and as 
such is often chewed along with betel. It 
is used also in cases of bilious Posey fa 
bloody flux, piles, &c. Its optical properties 
are peculiar, inasmuch as it exhibits the 
lowest refracting power of all known sub- 
stances. The sweet juice of the bamboo 
stalks has also been called tabasheer. 
n. Same as Tabvinet. 
tabi), n. (Fr. tabis, Sp. Pg. and It. 
tabi, attabi, from Ar. "aitabs, a rich kind 
of watered silk, from el ‘attabiya, a quarter 
of Bagdad where this stuff was manufac- 
tured, s0 named after a prince called Attab. 
In meaning 2 the origin is doubtful.) 1. The 
name given to a kind of rich silk and other 
stuffs watered or figured by Delue passed 
through a calender, the rollera of which are 
variously engraved. The engraved parts, 
pressing uneyually upon the stuff, renders 
the surface unequal so as to reflect the rays 
of light differently, and produce the appear- 
ance of waves. ‘ Brocadoes, and laces, and 
tabbies, and gauzes." Swift.—2. A mixture 
of lime with shells, gravel, or stones in 
pe pose proportions, with an equal proportion 
of water, forming a mass which, when , 
becomes as as rock. used 
Morocco as a substitute for bricks or stone 
in building. Weale.—3. A cat of a mixed or 
brindled colour; any cat. [Collog.F*. An 
old maiden lady; an ancient spinster; a 
gossip. (Colloq. ) 

Upon the rest ‘tis not worth while to dwell, 

Such tales being for the tea-hoars of saa tabby. 

byron 


Tabby (tab’i), a. [See the noun.] 1. Having 


a wavy or watered appearance. ‘My false 
taby wastecoate wi sae lace.” Pepys. 
Written also Taby.—2 Brinded; brindied; 
diversified in colour; as, a tabby cat. 

ret. & pp. tabbied ; ppr. 
ender so as to give a 
tabby or wavy appearance to, as stuffs; to 
water or cause to look wavy; as, to tabby 
silk, mohair, ribbon, &. This is done bya 
calender without water. 


Tabby-cat (tab’i-kat), n. A brinded cat. 
Tabbying (tab‘i-ing),m. The art or oper- 


ation of passing stuffs between engraved 
rollers to give them a wavy appearance: 
called also Watering. 


Tabet (tab), n. A wantin of the body; tabes. 
Tabefaction (ta-bé-fak’shon), n. [See Ta- 


BEFY. 


= A wasting away; a gradual losing 
oO 


by disease; smaole von. befied 
re pp. ta ; 
ppr. tabefying. (L. sabes, a wasting away, 
and facio, to make.) To cause to consume 
or waste away; to emaciate. ([Rare.] 
Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient 
tabefies the flesh. Harvey. 


Tabellion (ta-bel’li-on), n. (L. tabellio, from 


tabella, a tablet, dim. of tabula, a tablet. ] 
A kind of secretary or notary; a ecrivener. 
Such a functionary existed under the Roman 
Empire, and during the old monarchy in 
France. Cotgrave. 


Taber (ta’bér), vi Same as Tabor. 


Her maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves, 
tabering upon their breasts. vahum ii 7. 


Taberd (tabérd). Same as Tabard. 
Tabern (tah’érn). n. 


[L. taberna,a tavern.) 


Acellar. Halltwell. {Provincial English. } 
L taberans 


Tabernacle (tab’ér-na-kl), n. [ 


culum, a tent, a dim. from taberna, a hat, 
a shed, a tavern, from root of tabula, a 
board, a tablet, a table.) 1. A slightly con- 


i, Sc. abune; = ¥, Sc. fey. 


TABERNACLE 





structed temporary habitation; especially, 
a tent or pavilion. 

How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy mAer- 
nactes, O laracl! Num. xxiv. § 

Pavilions numberless and sudden rear'd, 

Celestial saéerwacier, where they slept. Mulifow. 
2 In Jew antig. a movable building, so 
contriveil as to be taken to pleces with ease 
and recenstructed, for the convenience of 
being carried during the wanderings of the 
Taraelites in the wilderness, It was of o 


rectangular figure, 45 feet by 15, and 15 feet | 


in height. The interior was divided into 


two rooms or compartments by a vail or. 


curtain, and it was covered with four differ- 
ent spreids or carpets. The outer or larger 
compartment was called the holy place, 
being that in which incense was burned 
and the show-bread exhibited: and the 
inner the moat holy place, or holy of holies, 
in which was deposited the ark of the coven- 
ant. It was situated in a court 150 feet by 75, 
surrounde:| by screens Th feet high. —3 A 
temple; a place of worship; a sacred place; 
specifically, thetemple of Solomon Ps. xv. 1. 
4 Any sniall cell or repository in which holy 
or precious things are deposited, as an orna- 
mented chest placed on Roman Catholic 
altars as a receptacle of the ciborium and 
pyx; or, a reliquary or small box for the 
presentation of relics and the like.—5. The 
human frame. 

Yea I think it meet, as long as 1 am in this fader. 
sntefe, to stir you up by putting you In remembrance; 
knowing that ely 1 must pot of this my Arter. 
uxcle, CVE aS Our d Jesus Christ_ hath showed 
ine, a Pet. L ty, 14. 
6. In Goth. arch. a canopied stall or niche: a 
cabinet or alirine ornamented with open- 
worked tracery, &c.; an arched canopy over 
a tomb; ale, a tomb or monument. — 
7. Naut. an clevaled socket for a boat's 


mast, or a projecting post to which a mast | 


may be hinged when it is fitted for lowering 
to pass beneath bridges. — Feast of taber- 
naclea, the last of the three creat annual 
feativala of the Israelites, which required 
the presence of all the people in Jerusalem. 
Its object was to conmmemorate the dwelling 
of the people in tenta during their journeys 
in the wilderness; and it was also a feast of 
thanksgiving for the harvest and wintage. 
It was celebrated in autumn, at the concluo- 
sion of the vintage, and lasted eight days, 
during which the people dwelt in booths 
made in the streets, courts, or on the 
tops of their houses, of the leafy branches 
of certaintrecs. These booths were intended 
to represent the tents in which the lsraelites 
dwelt in the wilderness. See Lev. xxiii. 
Tabernacle (tab’ér-ni-kl), o.é. = & pp. 
tabernacied; ppr. tabernacling. To sojourn; 
to reside for a time; to be housed. 
He assumed our nature, and fadernacied among 5 
in the flesh. Dr, F. Soott, 


Tabernacle (tab'ér-na-kl),@, Inarch. same 
as Taberiiacular. 
(tab-ér-nak't-lér), a. paca 
tured with delicate tracery or open work, 
latticed. 


The sides of « street were covered, the clois- 
terscrowned with rich and lofty pi and fronted 
with éadernacnlar Of Open work, 7. Warton, 


bernzemontana (ti-bér'né-mon-la"na), 
n. [In honour of James Theodore Taber- 
nemonfanw®, a celebrated physician and 
botanist. | A large tropical genusof glabrous 
trees or shrubs (nat. order Apocynacer), 
with o te leaves, and cymose, white or 
yello , often rather large flowers. They 
possess a milky juice, which ia not poisonous, 
as in many allied genera, bat perfectly 
wholesome. 7. wiiliz is the hya-hya or cow- 
tree of Demerara, the thick juice of which 
is used as mili. 
Tabes (té'léz). um ([L., from tabeo, to waste 
away.) A Be fg igs or cachectic disense, 
character! ly a grulually progressive 
emaciation of the whule body, accompanied 
with languor, depressed epirits, and, for 
the moet part, imperfect or obscure hectic, 
without any topical affection of any of the 
viscera of the head, chest, or belly.—Tabes 
mesenterica, that wasting of the body which 
follows ecrofulous inflammation of the me- 
eenteric glands — Taber dorsaliz, an impair- 
ment of general health, attended by ema- 
eiation. touscular delility, and signs of ner- 
vous exhaustion, occasioned by an inordi- 
nate indulgence of the sexual appetite. It 
is so called from the weaknesa which it 
causes in the back and loins |Tades dorsalis 


has been ised by some writersof eminence as | 


synonymius with fabes miesenterica, | 
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| Tabetic (ta-bet'ik), a, Of or pertaining to 


tabes; of the nature of tabes: affected with 
tabes; talvid. “.- 
Tabid (tab’id), a. [L. tabidws, from theo, 
. lating to tabes; wasted by 
c. 


Io faded persons milk is the best restorative. 
Ariat? 


Tabidly (tab'id-li), ade. Ina tabid manner; 
wastingly; consumptively. 


Tabidness (tab dnee) nw, State of being 
tabid or wasted by ; emaciation ; 


tabes. 

Tabific (ta-bif'ik), a. [Tobes, and L. facio, 
to i to cause.) Causing consumption: 
wasting. 

Tabinet tah'i-net), n. [According to Trench 
from a nch Protestant ref of this 
name who first made tabinet in Dublin.] A 
name applied to one or two eee 
kind of taffety or tabby; (+) a fabric of silk 
and wool for curtaing. + 

Tabitude (tab'i-tid), mn [L, tabitudo.] The 
state of one affected with tabes. 

Tablature (tab'la-tir), mn ([Fr. tablatere. 
See TABLE.) 1. A painting on a wall or 
ceiling; a single piece comprehended in 
one view, and formed according to one 
design. Shaftesbury.—2. In mume, the ex- 
a of sounds or notes of com Lion 

¥ letters of the alphabet or ciphers, or 
other characters not used in modern music. 
Tn a stricter sense, the manner of writing a 


piece for the late, theorbo, guitar, bass-viol, | 


or the like, which is done by writing on 
several parallel lines (each of which repre- 
sents a string of the instrument) certain 
letters of the aipenbes Telerding to the frets 
on the neck of the 

value of the notes being indicated by various 
arbitrary signa written over the lines. This 
modeof writing music has long been disused. 
3. In anat. a division or parting of the skull 
into two tables. 

Table (ee). . (Fr. table, a table for ta 
food, fare or viands, a tablet, a liet, a kin 
of game, &c., from L. tabula, a board, a paint- 
ing, a tablet, a table of laws, or the like, 
from a root fa, to extend, and suffix bula, 
copes Jabula, a fable, from fari, to speak. 
Of allied origin aleo farern, tabernacle, The 
same root is in thin eas see)) LA flat 
surface of some extent; a flat smooth piece; 
a tablet; a slab. ‘A bagnio paved with 
fair fables of marble." Sandys.—2 An ar- 
ticle of furniture, consisting usually of a 
frame with a flat pectin a ett ey 
other material, sup by legs, and used 
for a great variety of purposes, as for holding 
dishes of meat, for writing on, d&c. 

Curteys he jow and servysable 
And cart byforn le ezhss tho dane. Chaweer. 
fino treme foro 
ekeepso .—4. The persons ng 
at table or pores e of entertainment. ‘To 
set the fable on aroar.' Shak. 


I drink to the general joy o' the whole fadle, Shak, 


& A thin piece of something for writing on; 
a tablet; hence (in #) & memorandum 
book, Ex. xxxii15, * tten . . . not on 
tablea of stone, but on fleshly fables of the 
heart." 2Cor. iii 3 ‘In the midst of the 
sermon, Pulls out his fabler in haste, as if 
he fe to lose that note.” Bp. Hall.— 
6.+ A picture; a painting; also, a surface to 
he drawn or painted on. ‘To sit and draw 
his arched brows . . . in our heart's fable." 


Learning flourished yet in the city of Sicyon, and 
they esteemed the painting of daAler in that city to 
be the perfectest for trve colours and fine drawing of 
all orher places. Verte. 


trument, the time | 


7. That part of a machine-tool on which work | 


is placed to be operated upon. —8. The board 
or bar in a draw-loom to which the tails of 
the harness are attached. —9, In arch. (a) a 
tablet; a flat surface, generall seligg uel 
charged with some ornamen cane. n 
it projects from the naked of the wall it is 
termed a rateed or 
it ia not perpendicular to the horizon it is 
called a ing fable; and when the surface 


is rough, frosted, or vermiculated it is called | 


arustictable, Guilt, (b).A horizontal mould. 
ing on the exterior or interior face of a wall, 
placed at different levels, which form base- 
ments, separate the stories of a building, and 
crown ita upper portions; a string-course. 
Oxford Gloseary.—10. In persp. same as Per- 
spective Plane. See PERSPECTIVE. —11. In 
anat one of the two bony plates or lamine, 
which, with a cellular atructure between 
them, form the bones of the skull.—12 In 


jecting table; when | 


Table (ta’bl), r.t. 


ake ftp: 


TABLE 





glass manuf, (a) a circular sheet of ‘ crown" 
glass, usually about 4 feet in diameter. 
wenty-four tables make a case. (b) The 
flat plate with a raised rim on which plate- 
glass is formed.—1%. In palmistry, the whole 
collection of lines on the palm of the hand. 
Mistress of « fhirer Anh 
Hath not history nor fable. A. Foures, 


14. pl. The game of draughts or hackgammon, 
so called from the small tablets used in play- 
ing these games. 
Monsieur the nice 
That when he plays at faves chides the dice, SAad. 
We are in the world Uke men playing at Aa Ales. 
rr, Tayler, 
16. A presentation of many items or 
ticulars in one connected group; e# ly 
when the items are in lists or columns; aa, 
(a) a collection of heads or principal matters 
contained ina book, with reference to the 
pages where each may be found; an index; 
a8, a fable of contents. (6) In wath, aatron,, 
&c., an arranged collection of many par- 
ticulars, data, or values; a system of num- 
bers calculated for expediting operations, or 
for exhibiting the measures or values of some 
roperty common to a number of different 
bod es in reference to some common stand- 
ard; also, a series of numbers which pro- 
ceed according to some given law expressed 
by aformuln; as, fables of logarithms, tables 
of annuities, tables of rhumbs, tables of the 
powers or roots of the different numbers, 
fables of multiplication, tables of specific 
gravity, of refractive powers, of the - 
sions of bodies by heat, &c.; fubles of ab- 
erration, of refraction, and the like.—16. In 
jewelry, the upper and flat surface of a dia- 
mond or other precious stone which has 
the sides net cut in anglea —17. pl. In 
Scotch eccles. hist. the designation given to 
the permanent council held in Edinburgh 
for managing the affairs of the Covenanters 
during the reign of Charles 1. This council 
is said to have been so named from a green 
fable at which the members sat. —The 
Lord's table, the sacrament or holy com- 
munion of the Lord's supper.— Round table. 
See ROUND. —Tahles Toletanes, the Alphon- 
sine astronomical tables, so called from their 
being adapted tothe city of Toledo. Chaucer. 
—Twelee tables, the tables containing a 
celebrated body of ancient Roman laws. 
These laws were drawn up by the decemvirs 
B.C. 451, and hence they were at first called 
the laws of the decemvirs. They were origin- 
ally only ten in number, but two more were 
added to them Bc. 450. The twelve tables 
are called by Livy the source of public and 
private law; and the text of them was pre- 
served down to the latest age of Roman 
literature. They formed the basis of the 
ter pa of an jorisprudence.—To 
Tie on the table, in par entary practice 
and in the usage of corporate and other 
bodies, to receive any document, as 4 re- 
port, motion, or the like, but to to 
popare ita consideration indefinitely. — 
o turn the tables, to change the condition 
or fortune of contending parties: a meta- 
phorical expression taken from the vicissl- 
tudes of fortune in gaming.—To serve a, 
in Serip. to administer the alms of the 
church. Acts vi. 2 
ret. & pp. tabled; ppr. 


tabling. 1. To form into a table or catalogue: 
to tabulate; as, to fable fines. 

h the catal fF his end had 
bec tokio’ bp hie side and I to peruse him by iets 
2.¢ To represent, as in a picture or nt- 
ing; to delineate, a5 ona tablet. ° 
and pictured in the chambers of meditation.‘ 
Bacon.—3.1 To board; to supply with food. 

When he himsell faWeod' the Jews from heaven, that 
omer, which was every man's daily portion of manna, 


ls computed to have lten more than night well have 
suficed the heartiost feeders tlince as wags gg 


4. To lay or place upon a table. 

Forty thtusand franca; to such length will the 
father-in-law... faivready-money, CGaripdr. 
& To lay on the table in business meetings, 
whether public or private; toenter upon the 
record; as, to table charges nst some one; 
to fable a motion to be considered at a subse- 
quent meeting. —6 Incearp. to let,aa one piece 
if timber into another, by alternate scores 
or pro} ections on each to prevent the pieces 
from drawing asunder or slipping apes one 
another.—7. Nauét to make broad in 
the skirts and bottoms of (sails) in order 
to strengthen them in the part attached to 
the bolt-rope. A. H. Dana. 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, fob; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; ¥H, th, thin; w, wig; wh, wig; zh, azure.—See KrrY. | 





To board; to diet or live 
at the table of another. 
He (Nebuchadnezear) was driven from the society 


Table (ta’bl), vi. 


Of men to fede with the beagts. - Sale 


Table (ta’bl), a. Appertalning to to or pro- 
vided for a table; as, table 

Tableau (tab-l6"), w. pl ns (tals. 
Idx’). [Fr.| 1. A picture; astriking and vivid 
representation. —2. Terformers grouped in 
a dramatic scené, or any persons re 
as forming a dramatic group; oe iy, a 
group uf persons eo dressed and pla ace as to 
represent some interesting peans by way of 
amusement. In this sense called alau 
Tableau Vieant. 

Table-beer (tii)-bér), mn. Beer for the table 
or for common use; a kind of beer of no 


t strength. 
able-bell (ta'bl-bel), m A small] bell to be 
uaed at table for calling servants. 
ble-book (ta'bl-byk), w 1 A book on 
which anything is en ge or written with- 
out ink; tableta. "Lf 1 had played thedesk or 
table-book.’ Shak, 
lg into your fadle-boot whatever you ee, war 


@ ‘h hook, generally handsomely a's ogee 
Diustrated and intended to lie on a table 
for the amusement of visitors, d&c. 
Table-cloth (ti'bl-kloth), » <A cloth for 
covering a table, particularly for spreading 
cea fore the dishes are set for 


Table-clothing (ti’bl-kléri-ing), a. Table 


o~ ‘got lots o° sheeting, and felinahing, « and 
towelling. George 4 
Tathe-cover (ta’bl-kue-4r), mn. A cloth sande 
of wool, flax, cotton, éc., usually woven or 
stamped with» pattern, and laid on a table 
between meal-times, 
Table d'hote (ta'bl-dét), [Fr.] A common 
table for guests at a hotel; an ordinary, 
Table-diamond (ti'bl-di-a-mond), n. A dia- 
mond whose upper surface is quite flat, the 
sides only belng cnt in angles. 
Table-knife (ta’bl-nif), m Anordinary knife 
need at table, as distinct from a fruit-knife, 


ec. 

Table-land (ta’bl-land), n A stretch of 
elevated flat land; a platean; a plain ele- 
vated considerably above the level of the 
sea, and having more or lessateep neclivities 
on every side. The chief table-landa are 
those mmong the Andes, those of Mexico, 
and those of Central Asia. 

The toppling crags of Duty scaled, 
Are close upon the shining taAlefnoutr 
To which ow Ged himsel! is moon ant) san, 


Table-layers(ti’bl-li-2rz).n.pl. Ingeot. that 
peculiar structure in certain tea, green- 
stones, and other | plas rocks, which gives 
to their sections ha eo rl of stratifi- 
eatlon, Page. Called also Pseudo-strata, 

Table-linen (t4'bl-lin-en), m The linen 
need for and at the table, such as table- 
cloths, napkins, &c.; napery 

ble-man (ta’bl- man), ”. A man or plece 
atdranghta Bacon. 

Tablement? (ti’bl-ment), n. In arch, a flat 
surface; atable, ‘Tableimenta and chapters 
of pillars.” Holland, 

Table-money (t4'bl-mun-i),m An allow- 
ance to geveral-officers in the w and 
flag-officers in ee easy De sae ition to their 
pay a5 a compensation for then 

nses which they are poe oO in fultting 
e duties of hospitality wi 
spective commands. 

Table-moving (ti'bl-mév-ing),n Same as 
Table-turning. 

Tabler (ta’bl-ér), » 1. One who tables.— 
2, One who boards others for hire. 

But he is now to come 
To be the musle-master; fabler, et 
He is, or would be. 
Table-rent CGE rete) nm. Inold Eng. law, 
reut paid to a Wiahop, tee , reserved and ap- 
ropriated to hia table or ‘housekeeping. 
ta ore (ta’bl-ehér), n. Nauwt. a luw 
Rade shore, 
(ti’bl-spiir) See Tabular Spar 
sumer ABU LATL. 
spoon (tA bL-aptin), un. The ordinary 
ae: spoon ex uiel at table 
(ta‘L1-epin-fyl), n. The full 
or once filling of a tablespoon; as much as 
a table-apoon will hold. 

Table-sport} (ta’bl-sport),n. The object of 

amurement at table; a butt 
If fed got what t geek, show no colour for my ex- 


BS. Fouron. 


| 








Taboo 
forbid, or to orbid the use of; to interdict 


iable,} 1. A small table or flat surface.— 
2 Asmall flat piece of wood, metal, ivory, 
&c., prepared to write, paint, draw, or en- 


wax, paper, or parchment were used as or- 
dinary writing materials. Tableta of ivory, 


nsedin judiciary proceedings, and all public 
acta and monuments were in early ages pre- 
served ~ such materials.—3 A slab of wood, 

atone, ar or a plate of metal on which 


o piar painted, engraved, or the like. 
“the bard en marble, anil the taWlet brass.’ 


~ all (reece the 
». todesign on fadiets of bomen wood. J 
In the dark chorch like a ghost 
Thy éadie? giimmers to the dawn. Tennysrn. 
4. pl. A kind of pocket memorandum-book. 
6. A small flattish cake, aa of soap. 


It hath been anciently in ose to wear feAvefr of o- 
senick, of preservatives, against the plague, Sacer, 


6 In med. o solid kind of electumry or con- 
fection made of dry ingredienta, usually 
with sugar, and formed 
squares. Called also Lozenge and Troche.— 
7. Inarch, Same as Table, 9, 


Table-talk (ta‘bl-tqk), n. ‘Conversation at | 


table or at meals; familiar conversation. 
He improves by the Ami/etalé, Guardian, 


Taee myself an honour'd 
Th reas fe the Bow 


walk 
iW ere, Fenial Aaty 
Or deep dis pute, anc) graceful jest. Jronyion, 
Table-talker (ti‘bl-tak-¢r),n. A conversa- 
tionist; one who studies to lead or outshine 
others in table-talk; a verbal monopolist. 
(ti’hl-térn- ing), n. One of 


Table-1 
the alleged phenomena of spirituallem, con- 
certain 


sisting of movements of tables at- 
tributed to an exertion of power of departe: 


spirits, or to the development of latent, vital, | 


or spiritual forces: generally er ens 
however, to be the result of simple ph 
causes, Called also Table-moring, 


Tabling (ta’bling), n. h- A forming into 

tables —2 In carp, the letting of one | miber 
into another b Leberg scores or projec- 
tions, a8 in ship-building.—3, In all doi 


ing, a broad hem made on the skirts of sails’ 


by tarning over the edge of the canvas and 
sewing it down.—4{ The act of playing at 
tables —5,t Board ; maintenance, 

My daughter hath there already now of me ten 
poundes which | account te be given for her fedfiny; 
ee eee ee her ap 


—Tabtling of fines, in law, the forming into 
a table or catalogue the fines for every 
county, giving the contenta of each fine 


“in any one term. This was done by | 
ne a goa gy cad of fines of the Conumon | 


Ta 


bling- -house+ (ta’bling-hous), m. 1. A 
house where gaming-tables were kept. 
PR Badd Prey aphid there is none but commen 


ing heweer that are and 
we ot the playing sometimes in th their own private 
houses. Northirvete, 
2 A boarding-house. 


Tablinum (tab num), nm. (L.] In Rom. 


antig. an apartment ina Roman honse in 
which records were kept and the hereditary 
statues placed. Jt waa situated at the fur- 
ther end of the atrium opposite the door 
leading into the hall 


| Taboo ui-bé"), mn. The setting of something 


D tec tay consecrated or accursed, the 
rohibition being conveyed in either 
ve state of being so set a + the 
Daa ‘of an institution which was erly 
in existence throughout Polynesia and New 
Zealand, but has now to a large extent dis- 
appeared ; hence, a total rohibition of in- 
tercourse with or approach to anythin a4 
to put something under taboo, ‘Sou 
isle fahoo." aap 
(ti-bd’), vf. To pnt under taboo; to 


approach to or contact or intercourse with, 


as for religious reasons; as, to faboo the | 
set apart as a eanctuary for crimi- | 
nals; Bees ERE is one nol to be dis- | 


ground 


[0.Fr. tabowr, Mod. Fr. 


tba 
ek gate bignea| 


tambour, Sp. and 
Per. tabir, a tabor, 
with one stick, used - an apa 
to a pipe or fife. Written also 


If you did but bear the pediar at door, you aan 
never dance again aftera fader and pipe, SAae, 


| té"bor-et }, m. 
metal, stone, or other substance were also | Taborss ( ) 


youn Eee learted | 

| Lane Biel aba nm anid ©. 

Tabouret (ti’bé-ret), 
tabor. 


into little fat 


| Tabreret (ti’brér), ». A taborer. 
Tabret (ta'pret), n. [A dim. it og 


Tabula tat -La), 


able. | 
: Tabular (tab’O-lér), a. 


robabl en | 
ment | 


Tabor (ta’bor). 0. To sound by beating o 
tabor. Chaucer. 


| Taborer (ti'bor-ér), xn, One who beats the 
grave upon. Anciently, tablets covered with | tabor. 


{would I could cee this Andere. Sun, 
{From tabor.] 
Written abo Tabowret. 


A 
small tabor. 


| Taborine (ti’bi-ran), mn. (Fr. fabourin. See 


TABOR] 1 A tabor; a small drum in form 
of o sleve; a tambourine. Also written 
Tabowrine. ay A common side drum. 


| Taborite (ta’bor-it), m. A name given to 


certain Husaites, or Bohemian reformers, in 
the fifteenth century, from Tabor, a hill- 
fort which was their stronghold, called after 
Mount Tabor in Palestine. 

Bane as Tabor. 


nae as Taborer. 

. a dim. of 
O.Fr. tabowr, a Mea 2 and 3 are 
from aaa ald 1. Same as Taboret. 

They shall depart the manor before him, with 
trom pets, fadewrefs, and other minstrelsy. ifectater. 
9 A seat without arms or back; a stool — 
&. A frame for embroidery. — i ht af the 
tabowret (droit de tabowret), a privilege fur- 
merly enjoyed by ladies of the est rank 
at the French court of sitting on a tabouret 
in the presence of the queen: corresponding 


(ta’bor-ér), 7. 


to droit or Souleul enjoyed by gentlemen. 
Tabourine Taborine. 


(ti’bé-rén),n. Same as 
Deat loud the 4ssourincs, let the peng sn 


Speier. 
warn Atabor. 1 8am. xviii. 


n. Sane as os Tabos. 

n (L] A table; a tablet; 
a flat surface; specifically, in zool. the hori- 
zontal plate or floor found in some 
dermic corals, extending across the cavily 
of the theca from side to side,— Tabula raza, 
a smoothed tablet: applied figuratively to 
any neck on which no imp on has been 
ade, the mind of an infant, and the 


L, tebuleris, from 
tabula, a table.] 1: In the form of a table; 
having a flat surface; us, a tabular rock. — 
2 Ha the pon - larnine or plates. ‘All 
the nodu S- t those that are tabw- 
lar amd plated.’ Wo ward. —%. Set down in 
or forming a table, list, or schedule; as, a tab- 
ular catalogue of substances.—4. Derived 
from or computed by the use of fey as, 
tabular right ascension.— Tabular crystal, 
one in which the prism is very short. —- 
Tabular spar, in mineral, a silicate of limr, 
y of a grayish-white colour. It ov- 
cura either massive or crysta Nized, in rec- 
lar four-sided tables. Tabular spar 
@ schaalatein of Werner, and the 
ait augite of Jameson. Called also Wol- 
lastonite, — Tobulor structure, in mineral. 
a form of structure consisting of parallel 
lates separated regular seams It is 
the consequence of crystallization, and is 
not uncommenly confounded with stratifi- 
cation.—Talular differences, in logarithmic 
tables of numbers, a column of numbers 
d D, consisting of the differences of 
the logarithms taken in succession, each 
number being the difference between the 
successive | thm in the same lime with 
e difference is not the same 


the 

logarithms of all vemiery po 1 to 10,000 
can be found hy inspection, Remy by the aid 
of the tabular differences the logarithms 
of numbers between 10,000 and 1,000,000 
may be found. Also, by the aid of the same 
differences the number corresponding to 
any given thm oan be found to five or 
six places. bt my tangents, and 
tangents, Becan nes, Oo ane 
cosecants there are three columns of tabu- 
lar differences in each . The first of 
these is placed between the sines and co- 
secants, the second balween the tangents 
and cotangeuts, and the third between the 
secants and cosines. These numbers are 
i Siren a a uses 

e left y are 
and the mont dower, iwreased in t 

rtion of 100 to 60. The use of eee t alif- 
“seared is to facilitate the finding of the 
logarithmic sine, tangent, secant, &c., for 
any given degrees, minutes, and sec or 
the degrees, minutes, and 





corre- 
tremity; let me for ever be your fadlr-spert, Shad. | "Papor (ti'bor), v.41. o play upon atabor. | sponding to any given logarithmic sine, 
Tablet (tablet), mn. (Fr. tablette, dim. of | 2 To sacs Thebtly and Breusanly. Nab. il.7. | tangent, secant, dc. 

Fite, far, tat, fgll; © mé, mot, hér; pine, pin; —snndte, not, mdve; tibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; 4, Sc. abune; , Sc. fey. 


TABULARIZATION 





Tabularization (tab’i-lér-iz-a"shon),n. The 
act of tabularizing or forming into tables; 
tabulation. 

Tabularize (tab’i-lér-iz),o.t To make tables 
“a to form into or reduce to tables; to tabu- 

te. 

Fabulats (tab-0-li'ta), a, pl. [Prom tabula.) 

roup of sclerodermatous roantharia in 
oh ch the septa or partitions are raat 
tary or entirely absent, the talnle, or hori- 
zontal transverse plates, well developed, 
dividing the visceral chamber into a serica 
of stories 

Tabulate (tab’i-lat), ot 
lated; ppr. fabwulatiig: 
tables or synopaes. 

A philosophy is not worth the having, unless its 
results may be fabadavrd, and put in figures 


ds. Taglar. 
2 To shape with a flat surface. 

Tabulate (tab'a-lat), a. Table-shaped; tab- 
ulated; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
group of corals Tabulata ‘The so-called 

‘fabulate corals.’’ H. A. Nicholson. 

Tabulation (twh-d-la’shon), a The art or 
act of tabulating or forming tables, or throw- 
ing data into a tabular form; data put into 
a tabular fourm. 


The value of such a dojwin ee was immense at the 
tite, and is even still very great. IV femmel!. 


Tact (tak), n. [A form of tack] In law,a 
kind of customary payment by a tenant. 

t (tak’s-hyt), ». [Ar] The native 
name of the small gall re pag on the tama- 
risk-tree (Tamarix indica). ¢ MAHEE. 

Tacamahaca Mae 
tak’a-ma-ha"ka),n, 1 The popular name of 
Ieiea Tacamahaca, a tree of South America; 
also of the form of Calophyllum yay 
tum occurring in M and th 


Bourbon, and of Populus balsam era a | 


tree of North America —2 A resin, 
duce of Calophyllum Inophyllum = of 
Elaphrivm fomentonon, o tree of Mexico 
and the West Indies It occurs in yellow- 
ish pieces, of a strong smell and a bitterish 
aromatic taste. 
Tacca (tak’ka), mn. [Malay.] A genus of 
Planta, the type of the nat. order Taccacem, 
containing six or seven species, natives nf 
es Africa and America, the hotter parts 
nidia, and the South Sea Islands. It 





Tacca pinnatifidas, 


consists of perennial, often large herbs with 
tuberous roots, ps or pinnate radical 
leaves, and greenish or brown flowers ar- 
ranged in an umbel at the top of a leafless 
scape, and surrounded by an involucre of 
—_ bracts. From the tubers of some 
es, especially T. pinnafifida, a white, 
highly ar rie sen yeaa ac 
ae which is employed as an e 
ot dist by the inhabitauts of the Malayan 
Poctnnake and the Moluccas. The petioles 
and stalks of T. pinnatijida, boiled for some 
time, are alao employed as articles of dict 
in China and Cochin-China 
Tace (ta’cha). In music, a direction that a 
glar voice, instrument, or part is to 
silent for a certain specified time. 
Taces (tas'éz), n. pl Armour for the thigh. 
See TASSES. 


ete [L.. it ia silent; third pers. 
sing. d. of taceo, to be allent.] In 
Music, same as Tace 
Tac - free (tak'fré ), a. Inold law, exempt 
from renta, payments, dc. 
tach), m [A softened form 
Something used 


‘of tack, See TACK.) for 


ia ck tabu- 
S peuaee to | 





299 


taking hold or holding; a small hook: a 
catch; a loop; a button, 


Make fifty érc4es of gold, and couple the certains 
together with the Arcles, Ex. xuvi. 6, 
Teche t (ash), =. [Fr.] A spot or blemish. 

Chaweer. 
First Jupiter that did 
Usury his father's throne, 
Of whom een his adorers write 
Evil Arter many o ome. Marner, 
Tacheogra 


“ed (tak-é-o¢'ra-fj), nm, Same as 
Tachyorap 


Tachometer (ta-kom’et-ér), n. [Or tachos, 
apeed, and melrun, measure.) An inatru- 
ment for measuring velocity ; ially, 
tn a contrivance for the A ga indicat. 
small variations in the velocity of ma- 
es, one form of which conalsta of a cu np 
aad a tube opening into its centre, bo 
being ly filled with mercury or a col- 
nid, and attached toa spindle. This 
apparatus is whirled round by the machine, 
and the centrifugal force produced by this 
whirling causes the mercury to recede from 
the centre and rise u the sides of the 
cup. The mercury in the tube descends at 
the same time, and the degree of this de- 
ecent is measured by ascale attached to the 
tube. On the velocity of the machine being 
lessened the mercury rises in the centre, 
causing a proportionate rise in the tube.— 
(6) An instrument formeasnring the velocity 
of running water in rivers, dc., as by means 
of ita action on a flat surface connected 
with a lever above the surface ng a 
movable counterpoise, or by its action on 
the vanes of a wheel, whose revolutions are 
registered by a train of wheelwork. 
Sapa hp ga 4 Me Feet tachys, 
ulck, and didazris, teaching.) short me- 
thod of impartin inowledge. trare ] 
tak-i-drj‘mi-an), nm 1. A 
bird of the genus Tachydromus.—2. One of 
a tribe of saurians of the same name,.— 
1 One of a matte vty dipterous insects. 
d‘ro-mus), 1. (Gr. tachys, 
quick, anid pee a ope, L. Accord. 
ing to Illiger, a genus of wading birds, the 
Cursoriua of Lacépéde.—2. A sub-genus of 


saurian reptiles found in the Indian Islands | 


and China. 
(tak - 


seg ge ss (Gr. tachys, 
quick, to write. | art 


graphs 
2 of ei a wt x: 
ography, Si “ n -- Fees 


te (tak’i-lit), n. [Gr. tachys, quick, 
Bajle ‘ stone, ‘ne é name has aethoseese 
to the facility with which it fuses under the 
blow-pipe.] A black vitreous mineral of the 
hornhlende family, occurring in amorphons 
fragmenta in the softer trap-rocks, and 
nearly allied to obsidian and isopyre. 

(ta-kip'e-téz)}, mn. [Gr. tachya, 

and pelnnas. to fly.) Vielllot’s ge- 
neric ame Be or the frigate-bird. 
Tacit (tas’it), a. [L. tacitua, silent, from 
faceo, to be silent] Implied but mot ex- 
preeaed sient aa, — consent is -s 
en silence, or not interposing an o 
jection. "A natural and facit confederation 


quick 


amongst all men, against the enemy of bu- 


man society, pirates." Bacon, 


In elective governments there is a éec/f covenant, 
that the king of their own — shall make his 


princes. . Lestrange. 
—Tacit relocation. See estes 
Tacitly (tasit-li), adv. Ina tacit manner; 
silently; by implication, without words; as, 
he tacitly assented. 


While they are cxuposing 
they are encitty 


Taciturn ( tas‘i-térn), a. 


another's weaknesses, 


Audion, 
[L. tociturnwe, 


from tacifus, silent, from taceo, to be silent.) | 


Hahitually silent; not given readily to con- 
verse; not apt to talk or speak. 
Grieve was very subruissive, - capacity, Wee f and re- 


markably acicrn, 

ipo ed ( tas-j-térn'i-ti), n. ages faci- 
turnit4, L. taciturnitas.] 1 The state or 
quality of being taciturn ; eaplncr| ti 
or reserve in speaking. ‘Too grea 

city, and too great facilurnity b ys rr 
buthnot.—2 In Scots law, a mode of extin- 


Neen eg an obligation in a shorter od 

by the f years’ prescription. This 
4 of extinguishing obligations ia by the 
allence of the creditor, and arises from a 
presumption that, in the relative situations 
of himself and creditor, he would not have 


to one cera, Bt or pertaining | 


aiming at their own commendations, | 





TACKET 


been so long silent if the debt had not been 
B aps or the obli on implemented. 
(tas'i-térn-li), adv. In a taciturn 
manner; silently; withuut conversation. 
Tack (tak), n, {erobably of Celtic origin ; 
Ir. taca, a a fastening; L 
tacaid, a tack, a ang ten tach, a small 
nail; comp. Stee. tak, Dan. take, Gs 
zaeke, a prong, & jag, &c. This word also 
se os tlack tated nally eaesify 
po 
havite a broad head. Tacks are used for 


various purposes, as for stretching cloth 
upon @ , and fastening slightly 

covering. —2 A hook or ¢ sp; a stitch 
or similar slight fastening connecting two 


pleces. itor English and }- 
3%. Naut. (2) a rope used to confine the fore- 
most lower corners of the courses and s 
sails, when the wind crosses the ship’ 8 
course obliquely; also, a rope employed to 
pull the Jower corner of a incising een to 
the boom. (b) The of a sail to which 
the tack is usually ed; the foremost 
lower corner of the courses, Hence, (e) the 
course of a ship in regard to the tion 
of her sails; as, the starboard fack, or port 
tack; the former when she is close-bauled 
with the wind on ber starboard, the latter 
when close-hauled with the wind on her 
port side.—4.t That which is attached; au 
appendix; a supplement; addition. 

Some factr had been made to money-bills in King 
Charles's reign. Auruet, 


6. In Seots law, a contract ly which the use 
of a thing is set, _ or let, for hire; a lease; as, 
a tack land. — Hard tack. See Hanp- 
TACK. [Tack here may be the same os faek, 
touch, taste, favour. See separate en J 


—To bear or to hold tack, an old phrase 
nifying to last or hold oat 
Martilmas beefe doth Acne poo Anche 


When countrey folke do dainties lacke. Jigar. 


If this twig be made of wood 


That will facil, Audtras. 


—Tack 


tacked to their sees." Swif 
centre to the sphere." (7. | 
attach, secure, or unite together in a alight 
or hasty manner; to fix or join together, as 
by tacks or stitches; as, to tack together the 
sheets of a book, 

There's but a shirt and a half in all my company; 
and the half shirt is two lat doe =a faced! together and 
thrown over the shoulders like an berald’s coat with- 
out sleeves. Shek. 

3. To add as a supplement to, as to a bill in 
its progress throug’ parliament; to append. 


Tet them take care that t provoke 
fh in earnest. How ould they kes to have bills 
of supply with bills Pansinas tected to teem. <i 
ace 
“ship bya v.t Tochange the course of a 
ifting the tacks and position of 
safe tat00 one side to the other; to alter 
ee course through the sh of the tacks 
and sails. Tacking is an opera pss by which, 
when a ship is proceeding in a course mak- 
ing any acute angle with the direction of 
the wind on one of her bows, her head is 
turned towards the wind, so that she may 
— on a course making neatly the same 
le with its direction on the other bow. 
effected by means of the rudder and 
saila. ‘As when a boat tacks, and the slack- 
en'd sails flap.” Tennywon. 
Monk, ... when he wanted his ship to Avck to 
larbourd, mored the mirth of his crew a 
‘Wheel ta the lef." 
coring ree A shelf on which cheese % 
dried. 


| Tackt (tak), n. \ perhaps literally rym 


tacked on or attached to one.) A stain; 
blemish; a apot. 


ML, do not the ae that you would ; that is per- 
without some or mixture. 
ps perfectly, purely, phos 


| Tack} (tak),n. [A corruption of fact.) Touch; 
feeling; flavour; taste. 


Or cheese, which our fat soi] to quarter sends, 
Whose tact the h ry clown and plewtass = come 
mends, ey Drayton, 


Tack-duty (tak’di- ti), watt In Scots law, rent 
reserved on a tack or | 


Tacker (tak’ér), n. ae Whi tacks or makes 


ee addi 

tak’et), n. [From tack] A short nail 
racket rege prominent head, worn in the 
soles of strong shoes; a clout-nail or hob- 
nail. (Scotch. ] 





eh, chain; th, Sc. loch; &, 90; 


j, job; -h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


wh, whig; sh, arure.—See Kzr. 


TACKING 


(tak‘ing), 7. In law, a union of 
securities, given at different times, all of 
which must be redeemed before an inter- 
mediate parsaner can interpose his claim, 


Tackle (tak'l), nm. (From the ees of tack 
ae take; in the naut. sense haps di- 
from L. G. and D. takel, takkel, 


tack @, the tackle of a vessel.) 1. An appara- 
tus or that part of an apparatus by which 
an object is grasped, fastened, moved, or 
epersten: especially, one or more pulleys or 

blocks rove with a single rope or fall, used 
for raising and lowering heavy weights and 
the like. —%. Instruments of action; wea- 


pona. 
She to her Avckile fell. Muadtbras. 
B84 An arrow. Chaucer.—4, All the ropes 
of a ship and other furniture of the masts. 
Warn broke the breeze against the brow, 
Dry sang the dectir, sang the sail,  Jeaeyae, 
See also such compounds as FISHINnae- 
TACKLE, FISH-TACKLE, GROUND-TACKLE, 
GUN-TACELE, TACK-TACKLE, &c. 
Tackle (tak'l), v.t. pret. & pp. tackled; ppr. 
tackling. 1. eae supply with tackle. 
y ships ride in the bay, 
Ready to disentbogue. fackied and mann’, 
Ev'n to my 
2. To operate, move, fasten, or the like, hy 
ams of tackle.—3. To set vigorously to 
ope to attack for the purpose of 
Control ng or mastering. 
The greatest ess of our day has wasted ber 
time and strength in facé/ing windmills under con- 


ditions the most fitted to insure her defeat, 
Deabfie Cane, Afi 


Tackle (tak’l),r.i To go vigorously to work: 
to make a bold attack: followed by to; as, 
they tackled fo bravely. [Colloq.] 

The old woman. . 
earnest. 

Tackled (tak'ld), p. and a. 
tacked or looped Toweblier, 


n shall 
Bring the cords, made he a ‘a tachied sialr, SA, 
Tackling (tak’l-ing) 1. Furniture of the 
masta and yards o » ‘stil, as cordage, salls, 
nig Tw Instruments of action; as, fishing 


teal ola him with a rod, if will furnish him 
wih the rest of the éacdJing, and make him a fisher, 
is, Walton, 


3. Cordage, straps, or other means of attach- 
ing an animal to a carriage; harness, or the 


like, 

(taks'man), n. In Seots law, one 
who holds a tack or lease of land from an- 
other, a tenant or lessee, [Scotch.] 

Tacks-pins (taks'pinz),n. pl, Nauwt. pins in- 
serted into holes in various parts of a vessel 
for sehen running gear to. Also called 


Tack- (tak’tak-1), n Naw?. a amall 
tackle for pulling down the tacks of the 


Taconic System ( 
c 8 mi (ta-kon'ik sis’tem), n. In 


a system of upper Cambrian or lower 
ilurian wot u is the United States to 
the east of the Hu 2k, and so named from 


the Taconic ran the western slope uf 
the Green Moun The system consista 
of slates, quartz-rock, and limestone. 

Tact (takt), m. ie. tact, touch, feeling, tact, 
from L. taetwe, from tango, lactum, to touch, 
from which stem also tactile, tangible, eon- 
tact, conta ike. See also TASTE, TAX. ] 
1. Touch; eeling. 

Did you that I could not make myself sen- 
sible to a dort as rel as sight, and assume corcoreattry 
as well as form. Sowthey. 
2 Peculiar skill or faculty; nice perception 
or ronment; skill or adroitness in doing 
or saying exactly what is required by cir- 
nel as, to be gifted with feminine 

And loved them more, that they were thine, 

The graceful fect, the Christian art, Jrnmyson, 

He had formed plans not inferior in grandeur and 
boldness po those of Richelieu, and had carried them 
into effect with a fect and wariness worthy of Ma- 
Farin. acanlay. 
8. The stroke in beating time in music. 

Tactable (tak’ta-bl), a. [See Tact.) Capa- 
lle of touched or felt by the sense of 
touch ‘They (women) being created to be 
both tractable and tactable.' Maasinger. 

Tactic (tak’tik),n System of tactics, 

It seems more important to keep in view the gen- 
eral farfic on which its leader was p 
confidence ta meet so unequal a force. It was the 
Seon inal es Resta aes 

Courtrai” 5. Barton, 

Tactic, Tactical (tak’tik, tak'tik-al),a. [See 
TAcTics.| Pertaining to the art of military 
and naval dispoaltiona for battle, evolutions, 


. tackled te for a ae right | 
. Lover, 


Made of ropes 


do with | 
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&e,—Taetical point (milit.), any im of a 
field of battle which may impede the ad- 
vance of an enemy to one's attack, or may 
facilitate the advance of one's army to at- 


hed the e ene 
cally (tak'tik- al-li), ade. Inatactical | 


to tactics. 

‘an), nm One versed in 

tactics; an adroit _ gh or contriver. 
Tactics (tak’tiks), n. r, tactique, Gr. tak- 
tikes, fit for ordering ee arranging, Aé tak- 
tike (techné, art), the art of drawing up sol- 
diers in array, from fase), tard, to arrange, 
vet in order.) 1. The science and art of 
isposing military and naval forces in order 
for battle, of manwuvring them in presence 
of the enemy or within the of his 
fire, and performing military and naval 
evolutions. That branch which relates to 
land forces is termed wwilitary tactica, and 
that which relates to naval forces, naval 
(acties. The first treats of the mode of dis- 
posing troops for battle, of directing them 
uring its continuance, the conduct of a 
retreat, and the exercises, arms, d&c., neces- 
sary to fit troops for action; and the latter 
treats of the art of arranging fleets or squad- 
rona in such an order or yosition a8 Tay 
be most convenient for attacking the enemy, 
defending api eatin or of retreating with 
the greatest advan See STRATEGY.— 
Grand tactics comprehends everything that 
relates to the order, formation, and dispo- 
sition of armies, their encampments, &c.— 
Elementary tactica compreheuda the drill- 
ing and formation of soldiers, and all the 
modes of training them for action. —2.4 The 
art of inventing and making machines for 


een meg bye 
tak- 


throwing darts, arrows, stones, and other | 


missile weapons. 

Tactile (tak'til), a. (Fr. tactile, from L. tac- 
tifis, from fango, to touch.] Capable of 
bei ree or felt; perceptible by touch; 


dl yieldi 
She on the sane pod pr Tied resented 
All fectify resistances ire unconditionally known as 
co-existent with some extension. Spencer. 
Tactility a: til'l-ti), nm 1. rss state of 
being tangibleness; perceptibility 
by touch, — 2 Touchiness, Sydney Smith. 


-) 

Tactinvariant (tak-tin-vi'ri-ant), = In alg. 
the invariant which, equated to zero, ex- 
presses the condition that two quantic 
curves or surfaces touch each other. 

Taction (tak’shon), nm [L. tactio, tactitionis, 
from tango, to touch.) 1. The act of touch- 
ing; touch, 


They neither can epeak, of attend to the discourses 
of others, without being rowed by some external 
faction, Chester field, 
2. In geom, the same as Tangency or Touch- 
trig. 

Tactless eee a. Destitate of tact. 

Tactual (tak'ti-al), a. Pertaining to the 
sense oF the organs of touch; ating in 
or derived from touch. 


Whether visual or factnas, every perc of the 
space-atiributes of body is decomposa inta per- 
ceptions of relative position. Af. Spencer, 


Tn the lowest onanism: 
we diffused over the entire body: 


presi fi ithont and their neo ee 
Ons Troms ial i co in 
LEIMenS, Spec ions of helt corresponding r3 
—_ responsive a uli than others. 
Prof, J petal, 
Tade, Ted (tad, ted), n. A toad 
Scotch.) 
(ta-dor’na), n. Sap ho unknown. ] 
A genus of ducks, a cludes the shel- 
drake (T. clad’ poly 2 
pal 0. E. tadde, Prov. E. 
an ge tens x tadis, a toad, and pole, 


poll, the head. Comp. at Nee E. polliig, 
poiliwog, , pollhead, Bc. 5 pore | asta ] 

e young of a batrachian ar ‘especially 
of a frog in its first state from the spawn; 
aporwigle. See FROG, 


gos agg la -pol‘dum), n. The tadpole 


Tadpole fies (tad'pol-fish), m. A somewhat 
rare teleostean fish, of the genus Ranice 
the A. trifurcatues, belonging to the family 
Gadidw. It is about 1 foot in length, and 
ils its general form and colour bears some 
mblance to the imperfect animal from 
which it derives its name. It has been 
taken on the Scottish coast, and also on the 
Cornish and Devon coasts. 

Tae yr nm Atoe [Scotch] 

Tae (ti), a. (Scotch: = ae, one, with the 
fof the old neuter article that, the.] One; 
as, the tae half and the tither=the one half 
and the other (0. E. that one, that other). 


swe hare a kind of frctwar! | 


TAG 
‘| Tae td), pre Be tch.] 
Taian (dium) ne {L) Weariness:; 


a Bee ’ ELIUM.—Taedium vite, 
weariness of life; ennui: a mental disorder. 
Tael (tal), we pening a nine ane t of 
mouey wo about Ge. B 
weight of 1} oz. 
Ta'en (tin) The poetical contraction of 
Taken. 


Tenia (té'ni-a),n. (L. teenia,from Gr. fainia, 
a fillet or ribbon.) 1. The tapeworm, o Shel re 
of internal parasites (Entazoa). APE- 
WORM. —2 In arch. the fillet or band which 
a ae ra ligature hein pale rabid 

Ve. » AT ire; fi niar- 
row ribbon. — "Turnia h pposaripe i anal. 
the plaited edges of the $30 processes of the 
fornix, which pass into the inferior cornua 
of the ventricles of the brain,— Tania semi- 
eircularis, a white line running in the groove 
prac sabre the optic thalami and corpora 


Teniada (té'ni-a-da),n. pl An order of in- 
ternal parasites (Entozoa), eub-kingdom An- 
periere ip class Scolecida, and division Platy- 
élmia; the tapeworme Called also (Cee- 


toidea. See TAPEWORM. 
Tenioid (té‘nl-oid), a. Ribbon-shaped; re- 
sembling or related to the tapeworm or the 
Teniada 
Taenioidea (té-ni-oi'dé-a), n. A family of 
intestinal worms, in Cuvier's classification, 
of ei een & ~~) enna Tenia is ‘the type. 


ni-oidé-é), n. pl. Same as 
"Cepeda. 


teris esas n. [Gr. tatnia, 
aribbon, and preria, afern.] A nus of fossil 
ferna, with broad ribbon-like leaves, found 
in the oolitic series of Yorkshire and Scania. 
Tae. (ul-e-ping’), n. [Chinese, Univer- 
eace.| One body of very formid- 
able rebela who firet appeared in China in 
1850. The taépings were not suppressed 
till 1866, and their suppression was effected 
st fel- sath), (G., from tayel, 
ta'fel-sepath), n. 
atable, and spafh, spar] A lamellar mineral 
of a ef yor ag! or rose-white, forming 
masses of prisms interlaced in the gang, 
chiefly lime amd silex. 


Taffeta, Taffety (taf‘fe-ta, taf’fe-ti), ». [Fr. 
tajfetas, Shen from Per. tiftah, pp. of 
bevte “tgtnaly t2 to weave.) A name given 
to ail plain silk goods, but now 
heaome a generic name for plain silk, 
de Naples, aint silk, glacé, and others. The 
term has aleo been applied to mixed fabrics 
of silk and wool,—Tafefa phrases, fine, 


smooth, or soft phrases or speech, as op- 
posed to homespun, blunt, plain phrases or 


speech, & 

ion Tafferel (taf'ral, taf’e- -rel), mn. [D. 
tafereel, w panel, a picture, from fafel, a 
table, a picture, from L. tabula, a table] 
Naut. the rail over the heade of the stern- 
timbers, extending across the stern from one 
quarter-stanchion to the other. The word 
wearne also to have originally meant the 

upper flat part of a ship's stern, and to have 

been 80 ap ~~. because this part is often 
senna th carving or a paintin 
Young's Fautiont Dictionary gives tafferel- 
rail as equivalent to taffrail. 


A hall of blue flame p ceed upon the knight hears, 
re then came boun nCing ap ns the fay 
ro 


r (taf), n. <A kind of candy Pantie et of 
or molasses boiled down and Pome 
in shallow pans. Written also 
= (taf), mn [Welsh ae of Davy, Dy. 
liar form a David.) Welshman. 
Tafia (ti'fi-a [Fr., inna deine CaF ee 
rit distil ey from molasses. } A variety 
‘rum distilled from molasses. 
Tafilet (taf‘i-let),n A Sgr r date of superior 
mpg imported from Tajilelé, a principa- 
lity of Marocco. 
Tag (tag), m. [A word which appears to be 
eutonic form of tack; Dan. tag, a grasp. 
a handle; Sw. tagg, a point; Icel. taug, a 
. a cord. Tack.) 1. A metallic 
— to Ry to the end of a string; as, the 
lace.—2. Anything hanging loogel 
one or affixed to another; any emall 
ndage, as to an article of dress; a direc- 
ton-ear or label. ‘Footmen in their tags 
and trimming. ickena. —3. The end or 
catchword of an actor's speech — 4. Some- 
thing mean and paltry, as the rabble. 
Will you hence 


Before the fay returnt SAak. 





Fate, far, fat, fall: mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; 


tiibe, tub, bull; — 


oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; = ¥, Sec. fey. 


TAG 


6. A young sheep of the first year. Also 
written Teg.—6. A kind of child's play in 
which one of the players is at first pitched 
upon to run after the others and endeavour 
to touch or tag one of them, on which the 
player tagged takes his place in chasing 
im and the others. Spelled also Tagg. In 
Scotland it is called Tw-tag or Tig. 
They all ed fay till they were well warmed. 
y ab play a “Y Henry Brooke. 


Tag (tag), v.¢. pret. & pp. tagged; ppr. tag- 
ying. 1. To fit with a point; as, to tag lace. 


All my beard 
Was fagg'd with icy fringes. Tennyson. 


2 To fit one thing to another; to append; to 
tack or join on. 





His courteous host 
Tags every sentence with some fawning word. 


yden. 
I have no other moral than this to ag to the pre- 
sent story. hackeray. 


3. To join or fasten.—4. To tip or touch, as 

in the game of tag. 
Tag (tag), v.i. To follow closely or as an 

appendage: generally with after. 

Tag-belt, n. See TAG-SORE. 

Tagetes (tay’et-tz n. [From Tages, an 
Etruscan , usually represented as a beau- 
tiful youth: the allusion is to the beauty of 
the flowera] A genus of showy annuals 
cultivated under the names of French and 
African marigolds, and characterized by 
compound flowers, involucre simple, com- 
posed of five bracts, which are united into 
a tabe; florets of the ray, five (in some cases 
three to four), persistent; pappus of five 
erect bristles. 7. patula he French 
marigold, of which many varieties are cul- 
tivated, some with double flowers variegated 
with gold and orange-brown. T. erecta, the 
African marigold, is a larger plant with 
double yellow flowers. 

r (tag’ér), n. 1. One who tags or at- 
taches one thing to another ; as, a tagger of 
verses. (Familiar.}—2 Anything pointed 
like a tag. ‘Porcupines’ small taggers.’ Cot- 

ton. — 3. A very thin kind of tin-plate used 

for conin-plate inscriptions and tops of um- 
re 


Taghairm (ta’ya-rem), n. ([Gael., an echo.) 
A mode of divination practised among the 
Highlanders. A person wrapped ina treah 
bullock’s skin was laid down alone at the 
bottom of a waterfall or precipice, or other 
wild place. Here he revolved any question 
pro ; and whatever his exal imagi- 
nation s ted was accepted as the re- 
sponse insp by the spirits of the place. 
Last evening-tide 

Brian an augury hath tried, 

Of that dread kind which must not be 

Unless in dread extremity, 

The 7agA&ttrm called; by which, afar, 

Our sires foresaw the events of war. Sir Jt’. Scolt. 


Taglet et), n. A little tag. 
Taglia ri a), n. (It.) A particular com- 
bination of pulleys, consisting of a set of 
sheaves in a fixed block and another set in 
a movable block to which the weight is 
attached. 
tian (tal’i-a-kdé"shi-an) See TALI- 
AOOTIAN. 
Taglioni ( til-yd’né), n. An overcoat: so 
named from a celebrated Italian family of 
fessional dancers. ‘ His taglioni or com- 


ortable greatcoat.’ Sir W. tt. 
Tag-lock t (tag/lok), n. An entangled lock; 
an elf-lock. ares. 


Tag-rag (tag’rag),n. A term applied to the 
lowest class of people; the rabble: often 
amplified into tag-rag and bodtail. Called 
also Hag-tag. 

If th . le did lap hin, and hi 
him, according as’ he pleased and displeased them, 

... Tam no true man. Shad. 


Tag-sore, Tag-belt (tag’sdr. tag’belt), n. A 
disease in sheep in which the tail becomes 
excoriated and adheres to the wool in con- 
sequence of diarrhea. 

Tag-tail (tag’tal), n. 1. A worm having ite 

of a different colour from the body. 

Iz. Walton.—2. An onhanger; a parasite; a 

sycophant; a dependant. 


Tagua ( fi-a), n. Phyt macro- 
cares the Panama name for the palm which 
e ivory, -NUT. 

elds the vegetable ivory, See IVORY-NUT 
(tag’d-an),n. Pteromys petaurista, 

the oying: ulrrel of India. See MYS. 
ca “Ctag.wé-ku't8 ), n. The white- 


Upped peccary (Dicotyles ladiatus), a mam- 
mal of the order Ungulata, family Suide, 
inhabiting Paraguay and adjacent districts. 
It is most destructive to the maize crops 
and cultivated grass. See PEOCARY. 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock; g,g0; Jj, job; 
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(té’gl), v.¢t. (Scotch. Allied to taz.} 
1. To de ; to impede; to hinder.—2 To 
fatigue; to weary. Sir W. Scott 


Tail (tal), n. [A. Sax. tengel, tegl, Teel. tag 
.H.G. 2a 


t, 
L.G. and Sw. tagel, O0.H gat. Theori- 
ginal meaning was hair, as seen from Goth. 
tagi, hair.) 1. That part of an animal con- 
sisting of the termination of the spinal or 
vertebral column, and terminating its body 
behind, the term including also any natural 
covering or appendage of this part, as hair 
or feathers. In many quadrupeds the tail 
is a muscular shoot or projection covered 
with skin and hair han loose from the 
extremity of the vertebree. In birds the tail 
consists of feathers or is covered with them, 
and serves to assist in directing their flight. 
In fishes the tail is usually formed by a gra- 
dual tapering of the y, endin a fin 
called the caudal fin, which is always set 
vertically at the extremity of the spine, 80 
a to work from side to side, for the 
chief organ of progression.—2. The of a 
horse moun on a lance, and used as a 
standard of rank and honour among the 
Turks and other eastern nations. The three 
grades of pashas are distinguished by the 
number of tails borne on their standards, 
three being allotted to the highest digni- 
taries or viziers, two to the governors of 
the more important provinees, and one to 
the sanjaks or governors of less important 
rovinces.—38. The hinder, lower, back, or 
nferior part of a thing, as op to the 
head, the chief or superior pa 


And the J.ord shall make thee the head and not 
the Assi. Deut. xxviii. 13. 


4. Any long terminal appendage; anything 
that from its shape or tion resem- 
bles the tail of an animal, as (a) in bot. 
a downy or feathery appendage to certain 
seeds, formed of the permanent elongated 
style; also, any elongated flexible terminal 
part, as a peduncle or petiole. (6) That ten- 

on of a muscle which is fixed to the movable 
part. (c) The of a musical note, as a 
minim or crotchet, which runs perpendicu- 
larly upward or downward from the head 
or body; the stem. (d) Naut. a strap con- 
nected with a block, by which it may be 
secured to a rope, spar, or the like. (¢) In 
arch. the bottom or lower part of a member 
or part, asa slate or tile. (/) In astron. a 
luminous train extending from the nucleus 
or body of a comet often to a great dis- 
tance, and usually in a direction opposite 
to the sun.—5. A train or body of followers 
or attendants. 3B. Jonson. 


‘Ah! ....if you Saxon Duinhd-wassel (En h gentle. 
men) saw but the Chief with his 4as/ on!" ‘With his 
tat? on!’ echoed Edward in some surprise. ‘Yes— 


that is with all his usual followers when he visits those 
of the same rank.’ Sir IV. Scott. 
6. The side of a coin opposite to that which 
bears the head ore ; the reverse: used 
chiefly in the expression ‘heads or (tails,’ 
when a coin is toesed up or spun round for 
the purpose of deciding some point by the 
side turned up when it falls —7. The final 
portion of what takes place or has duration; 
as, to come in at the éad of an entertain- 
ment; the tail of a storm. [Collog.}—8 In 
surg. a portion of an incision at ite begin- 
ning or end, which does not go through the 
whole thickness of the skin, and is more 
painful than a complete incision. Called 
also Tailing.—9. pl. Tailings. See TAILING, 
4.—Tail of the eye, the outer corner of the 
eye: used generally when referring to a 
stolen secret glance. ([Colloq.] 
Miss L. noticed this out of the fac/ af Aer eve. 


Dickens. 
—Tail of a lock, on a canal, the lower end 
or entrance into the lower pond.—Tad of 
the trenches, in fort. the post where the 
besiegers begin to break ground and cover 
themselves from the fire of the defenders of 
the place in advancing the lines of approach. 
—To turn tail, to run away; to flee; to shirk 
ap encounter. 
Would she turn fat! to the heron, and fly 
out another way; but all was to return in a higher 
pitch. Ser P. Sidney. 
— With one's tail between one's legs, with a 
cowed or abject air or look, like that of a 
beaten cur; having a humiliated appear- 
pearance. (Colloq. 
He came out with hes tall between Ais legs. 
Cornhill Mag. 


Tail (tal), v.< To follow, droop, or hang 


like a tail —To tail up and down the stream 
(naut to swing up and down with the tide: 
said of a ship at anchor in a river.—To tai 
of, to fall behind, as in the hunting field. 
(Sporting slang. } 

h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


TAILOR-BIRD 


Tail (tal), v.¢. 1. To pull by the tail. 

The conquering foe they soon assailed, 

First Trulla staved and Cerdon (atsed, 

Und their mastitfs loosed their hold. Hudsdres., 
2+ To follow or hang to, like a tail; to be 
intimately attached to, as something which 
cannot be easily got quit of. 

Nevertheless his bond of two thousand 
wherewith he was fas/ed continued uncancelled, and 
was called on the next Parliament. Fuller, 


t Talliaget (tal’aj, tal’i-aj), ». 

Fr. tai. , from tailler, to cut off. See 

ETAIL.) Lté. aportion cut out of a whole: 

a share; a share of a man’s substance pei 

away by way of tribute; hence, a tax or toll. 

Tail-block (tal’blok),n. Naut. asingle block 

having a short piece of rope attached to it 

by which it may be fastened to any object 
at pleasure. 

-board (tal’bérd), n. The board at the 
hinder end of a cart or wagon which can 
be removed or let down for convenience in 
unloading. 

Tail - coat (tél’kdt), n. Acoat with tails; a 
dress-coat. 


Tail-drain (tal’drin), n. A drain forming 
a receptacle for all the water that runs out 
of the other drains of a field or meadow. 

Tailed {uald), a. Having a tail; as, snouted 
and tailed like a boar. Frequently used in 
forming compounds; as, long-tatled crusta- 
ceans; fat-tacled sheep. 

Tail-end (tal’end), n The latter end; the 
termination. ‘The tail-end of a shower.’ 


W. Black. 

Tailing (tal’ing),n. 1. In dutiding, the part of 
a projecting stone or brick inserted into a 
wall —2 In surg. same as Tatil, 8.—3. pl. The 
lighter parts of grain blown to one end of 
the heap in winnowing. [Local.}—4. on The 
refuse part of the stamped ore thrown behind 
the of the buddle or washing apparatus, 
and which is dressed a second time to secure 
whatever metal might stil] remain in it. 
Called also Tails. 

Tadllager| (tal’aj-ér), n. (See TAILLE, TaL- 
LAGE.) A collector of taxes. Chaucer. 

Taille (tél), n. (Fr., from tailler,to cut. See 
TAILOR.) 1.1 A tally; an account scored on 
a piece of wood. Chaucer.—2, In old French 
law, a tax, e, or subsidy; any imposi- 
tion levied by the king or any other lord 

on his subjects.—38. In . law, the fee or 

holding which is opposite to fee simple. 
Tell Os cae beat cit 
tt ts co] ¥ 

pa t it is not power posed 


of who ownsit; but it is by the first giver cut ord 
from all other and tied to the issue of the donee. 


Cowell. 
Tailless (tél‘les), a. Having no tail; desti- 
tute of a tail 
In the Isle of Man we have a feil/ess kind of cat. 


. Spencer. 

Taillie (tal’é), n. Same as Taiilrie. 

Tailor (talér), n. (Fr. tatlleur, from tailler, 
to cut, from a L. form taleare, to cut, frow 
talea, a rod. See RETAIL.) 1. One whose 
occupation is to cut out and make chiefly 
men's outer clothing, as coats, vests, trou- 
sers, &c., but sometimes also to fashion the 
heavier and stronger female outer garments, 
as jackets, &c. Formerly the tailor seems 
to have been more extensively employed in 
making female articles of dress. 

Come, fassor, \et us see these ornaments, 

Lay forth the gown. Shak, 
2. A name 
fish resembling the shad, but inferior to it 
in size and flavour. 

Tailor (talér), v.i. 1. To practise making 
men's clothes.—2. To deal with tailors, as 
for clothing. 

You have not hunted or gambled or ¢ad/ored much. 

Macmillan's Mag. 
Tailor-bird (taér-bérd), n. A bird of the 
nus Orthotomus (0. longicaudus), family 
ylviade, having a long, graduated tail, the 
feathers of which are narrow. These birds 
construct their nests at the extremity of a 
twig, taking one large or two small leaves 
and sewing their edges together, using the 
bill as a needle and vegetable fibre as 
thread. Within the hollow thus made a 
downy substance, sometimes mixed with 
feathers, is placed to receive the eggs. They 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


ven in the United Statestoa . 


TAKE 
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TAKE 





forcible motive fo a good life, ean fanben from 
this coimideration ul Live tiaet lasting ba pide waril 
misery. d iifebow. 
27. To enter into posseasion of by hiring, 
renting, or leasing; aa, to fake a house; to 
fake a pew ora box for the year; to take o 
farm.—238. Tu comduct; to lead; to convey; 
to tranaport; to curry; as, to fate one home; 
he was faten to prison; to be taken by rmil- 
way of steamer to London. ‘Take the 
stranyver to my house, and with you take 
the c in” Shak, —20 Sot to refuse or 
balk at; to leap; tuclear: aa, that horae takes 
hisfencesor his ditchesgallantly. ‘Tocudyel 
youand make you take the hatch.” Shak— 
30. To place one's self in; to occupy; to ait 
or Slam in; as, fake deb ape take your 
seats; the resident took the chair at eight. 
$1. To deal; to give; to strike; to deliver, 
aa a cull or “blow. ‘I will take thee a box 
on the ear.” Shak,—Take, with the sense 
of do, make, produce, obtain, wee, &c., is 
often coupled with a noun, so that both 
are equivalent to a single verb; aa, to 
fake breath; to tke effect: to take hold; 
to fake leave; to take the liberty; to fake 
nolice; and the like. —To take aback, to 
surprise or astonish, especially in an abrupt, 
reel Papers and unpleasant way; to con- 
fou as, his impudence took = fairly 
ahack,— To take adeantage of, (a) to use 


any advantage offered by; to m Be ae 
tune use of and profit or benefit ae 
to fake adeantage of the favouri reeze 


or of the fine weather. (5) To “catch or 
seize by. rise or cunning; to use 
of favourable circumstances to the preju- 
dive of; as, to take the advantage uf a per- 
son 8 good- -nature, Weakness, confidence, or 
the like —T'o fake adieu, to bid adieu or 
farewell; to take leave. “We took our last 
adieu.” Tennyson.—To take aim, to direct 
the eye or weapon; to aim. 
clip w all arm'd; a certain aims he food“ 


Ata fair vestal throned by the west. Séua, 


—Tv toke air, to be divulged or made public; 


to become known; to lve disclosed, a4 asecret, 
The cabal, however, began to fate air from the 
premature mutinows language of those concerned, 
Sur fh, Seatt, 
—To take the air, to take an airi . to walk, 
drive, or stay in the open air for suke of 
the health.—Tw take arma, or take up arms, 
to commence war or hostilities. o take 
armd against a sea of troubles, and, hy oppos- 
ing, end them.” Shak.—To take atoay, to 
remove; to set asile; to make an end of. 


Lf we one aay consciousness of pleasure and aes 


it will be hard to know wherein te place personal id 
tity. Lash 
By yoor own law [| fade your life away, Dryden. 
—Tofukea ball, in cricket, tostrike or drive a 
ball with the bat, as opposed to blocking, or 
stopping it, or the like. 
He ocked the doubtful balls, missed the bad ones, 


foul the good ones, and sent them fying to all parts af | 
Dickens. 


the field, 


—To take breath, to stop, as from labour or 
exertion, in order to breathe or rest; to reat, 
refresh, or recruit one's self after fatigue. 

Before | proceed | would 24e some breath. Bacon. 


—To take care, to be watchful, vigilant, or 
careful; tobe wary; tole thoughtful or cau- 
tious; as, take care and be not deceived.—Tw 
take eare of to have the charge or care of; to 
superintend; 
care of one's health, property, or children. 


Old Mr. Lowndes. the Eee the Trea- 
sury in the reigns of King William, Queen Ann, and 

ting George |.used to avy, Gabe ory a the pence anil 
the pounds will fate care of themselves. Chenier field. 
—To lake chance, or one's chance, tommbmit to 
hazard: to run the risk. ‘ You must take your 
chance." Shak. * Wilt take thy chance with 
met" 
remove froma highertoa lower place or posi- 
tion; hence, toconuquer; tohumble; toabase. 


Tate dewn their metile, keep them lean and bare. 
Dieparee, 


WEre Never fo iucy anid) pra tical as 
now manny i Bhiquwld be glad ta soe hean taken den 
(5) To swallow; as, to take down medicine. 
«) To pull down; to pull to pieces; to re- 

nce to hele parts : as, to fake down a 
house, a clock, or the like. (d) To put in 
writing; to write duwn; to recom; as, to 
lake down a sermon in shorthand ; ‘to take 
down a visitor's address; to take down a 
witness's statement.—TJu take earth, in fox- 
hunting, to escape into ite hole: said of the 
fox; hence, jig. to hide or conceal one’s self, 
Follow yonder fellow, and see where he Apter aorta, 

Sir U0", Seodr, 


to keep watch over; as, to fake | 


Shak.—To take down, (a) to bring or | 





—To take effect, (a) to be efficacious; to have 
the intended or natural effect or influence; 
us, the poison fook effect immediately. b) 
To come inty operation or action; as, the 
law will not toke effect till next year. To 
take farewell, Same os To take adieu or 
Ti take eave, Tennyson.—To take the foul. 
to commence the operations of a campaign 
hence, jiy. to occupy or step into a positio 

of activity, as an opponent, rival, ati 


petitor, and the like,—T'o fake fire, to le 


come ignited or inflamed; to begin to burn 
or blaze; hence, fy, tu become highly ex- 


cited, as with anger, love, enthusiasm, or 
other strong feellng.—T'a take from, (a) to re- | 
move from. (6) To subtract or deduct from; 


as, to take Jrom six.—To take heart 
to become brave, courageous, or confident. 
Footprints that perhaps another, . 

Secing, shall fate Avort again. Long fellow. 
—To take to heart, to be keenly or deeply 
affected by; to feel sensibly; as, to fake a 
reproach or disappointment to Aeart; he 
took the disgraceful exposure so niuch to 
heart that he left the country. — To take 
Aeed, to be careful or cautious. ‘Toke heed 
lest passion away thy Judgment." Milton, 

jude Acca what doom against ourself you give. 


Jeyairn, 
—Two take heed to, to attend to with care. 

I will take Ave fe my ways, that | sin not with my 
tongue, Pa. maxia. 1. 
—To take i to seize; to grasp; to obtain 
acre to gain control or power over: 
ollowed hy of before the object; sometimes 
formerly by on. 

Pangs and sorrow shall tate Aodd pf them. Is. xiii. 8. 
Soy gine Ten 2 
Horatio... will not let belief rake holt of hi, 
Nor doth the general care take Aald on me, 8 Sab, 
—To take horse, to mount and ride a horse 

or horses. 

Then linger not, my lord; away, ante horse, Shak, 
—To take ia, (a) to receive, admit, or bring 
into one's house, company, or the like; to en- 
tertain. 

[ was astranger, and ye feet mein, Mat. xxv. 35. 
(6) To inclose, fence, or reclaim, as land. 


Upon the sea-coast are parcely of land that would 


pay ‘well for the fadangy iv, Afertimer, 
(c) To encompags or embrace; to comprise; 
to include; to comprehend. 

This love of our country Soéer iv our families, 
friends, and acquaintance, Addgien, 
(@) To reduce or draw into a less compass; 
to make leas in length or width; to eon- 
tract; to brail or furl, aa a sail. 

Mrs. Stanhope had been obliged to have every 
one of her dresses fatten fu frow the effect of ber 
journey. 7 reliape, 
(e) To give admission to; 'to allow to enter 
or penetrate; as, a leaky ship fakes in water. 
Uf) To receive into the or noderstand- 

; to admit the truth of; os, we won't 
that story 11. 
me penius can fete fe a long train of papas 


theme 

(gt To win or gain by conquest; to cap- 
ture. ‘To fake in a town with gentle worils.' 
ae *Mused of taking gdomsa iy.’ 


Should a great beauty resolve to Anéy me ew with 
the artillery of her eyes, it would be as vain as for a 
thief to set upon a new-robbed ete 


cobidseag. 
(h) To circumvent; to cozen; to cheat, to 
deceive; as, he was completely faken in by 


a. sharper. (Colloq. Hod.) () To receive regu- 
larly; to be a subscriber to, a3 a newspaper 
or periodical. 


He was in the habit of Aodtiug dee weet French pro- 
Vincial news[ape;rs. Lovins, 
—To take in Aad, to undertake vs manage; 
to attempt to execute. 

Nothi ould pra that they fad gy Arma, 

olhing » prosper ey jn 


—To take in pain, to use or utter unneces- 
sarily, carelessly, or profanely, as an oath. 
Thou shalt not fade the name of the Lord thy God 
Hime Tamed, Eu. Ex. 7, 
—To take leave, (a) to bid farewell; to de- 
part. 
But how to #etr last Jere of all T 5 
er 
©) To pernnit to one’s self; to use a certain 
degree of license or liberty; as, | take leave 
to deny that,—T'o take the liberty of, to to pond 
liberties with. See LIBERTY 
tice, (a) to re or observe with abteree 
tion; to watch carefully; to give some at- 
tention to. (6) To show by some act that 





vlservation ia made; tu make remark; to 
mention, 
He fet setice to his friends of the king's conduct. 
ena 


—To take oath, to swear judicially or with 
solenmity. ‘We toke all oath of secrecy." 
BHacon.—To take wath of, to administer an 
oath to. ‘She, first taking an oath af them 
for reven ‘Shak.—To take of, (a) to re 
move or lift from the surface, outside or 
top: as, to take of the clothes; to take 
one’s hat or shoes, (5) To remove ~ a dif. 
ferent place; to carry or transfer to another 
place; as, take mf the prisoner to jail; take 
yourself A Be, remove or put an end to 
an as to ve one of, ‘Your power and 

ome aonknanal is faken off." Shak. ‘Whose 
ife she had ta'en 5 Ad a Shak, (d) Tu 
put to death; to to make away with. 
‘Whose execution fakes your eneny oj.’ 
Shak. (¢) Tuinvalidate; to lessen or weaken; 
to deatroy. 

This fates not af the force of our ei evidence, 


To deduct from; as, this sum is teben af 
iia salary; to take a penny of the income- 


tax. 

The justices decreed * tobe of a aes <4 - F 
‘quart from the price of ale. 

}) To withdraw; to withhold; to rat or 

w away. 

Keep forelen id from fut 
Pty id Ash thls ya 
(ih) To swallow; to drink out. ‘The moment 
a man takes his glasea." Locke. (i) To 
inake a copy of, to reproduce, ‘Tate of all 
their models in wood." Addison, (j) 
mimic; to imitate, as in ridicule; to per- 
sunate; to caricature; to make game of: as, 
the mimic takes of ‘that proud aa 
fellow to the life. (*) To purchase; to take 
in trade. 

The Spaniards have no commodities that we will 
fade of Locke. 
(f) To find place for; to dispose of. 
-_ are bred scholars than acesmane fate 


—To fake on, or wpon, to undertake be 
charge, performance, responsibility, dc. 
to pasume;, to appropriate; to bear. 
Ye én: ton much wgom you, seeing all the congre- 
gation are holy. Numi. xvi. 3. 
The office 


Becomes a woman best; I'll Anke't won me. 


She lowes me, ev'n to suffer for ovy sake; 

And ow herself would my refusal Ake, = Depaiesy. 
—To take order,} to exercise authority; to 
take measures. — To lake order with, to 
check; to restrain. ‘Tle was taben order 
with before it came to that." Bacon. —To 
lake out, (a) to remove from within a place, 
or from a number of other things; as, to take 
an invalid owf fur a walk; fake one out 
of difficulties. (+) To remove by cleansing 
or the like; as, tu fade oul a stain, a blot, or 
the like. (c) To put away; to cause to be 
no longer operative; to put an end to; as, 
to fake the pride or nonsense oul of a young- 
ster; to take the figh ihting or the <_< out 
of one; running ta wind out of him, 
(d) To obtain or accept as an eynivalent; as, 
> , ~ the ayy of the hota so aah omens 

°) 10 Procure Tor one’s 

up and issued for one's own use; as, to take 
out a patent, o summons, or the like.—T'o 
take it out of a person, to exact or compel 
satisfaction or an equivalent from him; as, 


he pays him well, but takes it ow! of Aim in 
hard work; he cheated me, but I took it 
out of him in blows.— To (wie ing, to 
use oll one’s skill, care, and the .—To 
inte part in, to share; to partake of; as, 

rt in our rejol Take part with, 


fo join or unite with. — : take one'# part, to 
hemes one’s cause; to defend one.—To 
lace, (a) to happeu; to come to paas; 
as, the event took place a week ago; the per- 
formance takes place at seven o'clock. (h)> 
To have effect; to prevail. 
Where arms fate place all other pleas are vain. 


—To take root, (a) to form or strike a root, 


asa plant, ‘Cuwholesome we weeds talke root 
with precious flowers.’ a! b) T 

come firmly fixed or established ‘I ee 
seen the foolish faking root." Job v. 3.—To 
take stock. See STOCK.—Two take time, (a) 
to act without haste or hurry,and withdue . 
deliberation; hence, to be in to haste or 
excitement; to be patient; to walt with 


calmness; as, be cautious and take time. 
(b) To res, demand, or necessitate a 
portion or period of time; as, it will take 
some time to learn that.—To take tent, to 





oh, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j. job; h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; 


zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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Telnpor 
> Tle ace. nam 3 petent 


the more ova 

moaly as attached te 

sandals. one on each shiv Tare, 
oft each ankle 


f Prodeally from the 
Talbot family, who bear the fxrure of a hy 
in their coat of arms ; A kind of hoam, 

ond probably the oldest of oar slow-bounds 


Fox Ta. A Phot in ae abic 


icular manner, is 


— Called also Caluty; ¢ (which see 
nm (Fr. tale; Sp. and Pg. talon, 


from. Ar. reale} A magnesian mineral, 
ywoad, flat, smooth lamine or 
plases, Tectnous to the touch, of a shining 
lusere. translucent, and often transparent 
whesa in very thin plates. By the action of 
tire the lamina open a little, the fragment 
swells, and the extremities are with difii- 
cuity {used into a white enamel. When 
resin talc acquires positive 
Its prevailing colours are white, 
sppie-greea, and yellow. There are three 
varieties of talc, common, earthy, 
tudmrated. Talc is a silicate of mag- 
with small quantities of potash, 
oxide of iron, and water. It is 
used in many perts of India and China as 
a sabstitute "or window - glass; indurated 
tale is used for tracing lines on wood, cloth, 
&e., instead of chalk Talc is met with in 
several parts of Scotland, chiefly in connec- 
thom with serpentine, and on the Continent. 
Several varieties are ue found in India and 
Ceylon. —Od of tale. a name given by old 
writers to an noetrum famous as 
2 commetic, considered as a substitute for 
ven out to 
tion and 


He shook! hare brought me some fresh o¢/ ¢f ta/c, 
These cermses are coenmon. Massinger. 


Talcite (tal’sit), a In mineral. sane as 


yaartz and talc, foli and more or 
smi having a greasy or soapy feel. 


It is wommmonly associated with mica-schist, 
serpentine, 


be mixed up here, one mean- 
other bo veiee 


mamber, teai, language, speech, G. zahi, 
number. from the stem of talk, tell.) 1. That 
which 13 wid: as, (a) an oral relation; hence, 
anything discloeed; information. 


We spend aur yours a5 a fade that is told. me xe 9. 
im a several fal. 
Arad every ane cetEnae mi for a villain, Shark. 
t cam ell chee pretty ander of the duke. SAaz. 


) of woe. 


SF ee Sy ante on baste read, 
reaaaeenere ad 


The -vume of true lowe never ‘run smooth. 


Shak. 
A nember or quantity told, reckoned, 
setineated. or ev¢ down; especially,a reckon- 


“UR or numbering; an enumer- 
pad a eanber reckoned or stated. ‘The 


&, who meesure by tale, not weight.’ 
Hooter *She takes the tals of all the lambs.’ 


Deylen ey being the common scale 

Ul things by measure, weight, and tale, 
This is almvet certainly the meaning” in 
Miltun’s— 


Aad every shepherd tells his Asle 
Vader the hawthorn ia the dale. L'Alegro, 67, 68. 
where the poet is of the various 


ts and soands characteristic of morning. 
Ie lew, a count or declaration. — His ta 


fit peg Wives fahe up and wattle ina contempt of a broad mouth, very deep chops, todd race 
mn fengin ° "Tillotson. very long and large ulous ears, was ut he ta no more. W W ainneorth 
(WA be orfiren fine coated and white. This _ Desperate tale. See extract, 

Pty aes 1 thonghe serripht ee aflacenaty, that | WAS the hound f known as St Much in the same way Henry Wolsey's 
Yet fren Poke uf att leven has thao priven geen) | Habert’s breed, and it is probably the origin | obligations, when he the roperty, 
nee | athe of the bloodhound. paying off the unfortunate debcors by Geaperace 

Wate Ine tnt. tall, ph, mot, hae, pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tabe.tnb, ball; ofl, pound; t, Sc abume;  §, Sc. fey. 
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tales; that is, by bonds due to the crown, but long 

since abandoned as hopeless—a method of paying 

gvod debts by bad ones; a stroke of finance more ta 
admired than imitated. Quart. Rew. 


Talet (tal), v.t. To tell stories. Gower. 
Tale (tal), n. Same as Tael (which see). 
Talebearer (tal’bar-ér), n. <A peraon whio 
officiously tells tales likely to breed mischief; 
one wh» carries stories and makes mischief 
in society by his officiousness. 
Where there is no fa/etearer, the strife ceasethi. 


Prov. xxvi, 20. 

Tale (tal’bar-ing), a. Officioualy 
communicating information. 

Talebearing (tal’bar-ing), n. The act of 
spreading tales officiously; communication 
of secrets maliciously. 

Timothy was extremely officious about their tis- 
tress's person, endeavouring by flattery and 42/edmuir- 
sug, to set her against the rest of the servants. 


Arbuthnot. 
Taled (ta’‘ied), ». A sort of habit worn by 


the Jews, especially when praying in thie 


synagozue. . 
Taleful (tal’fyl),a. Abounding with stories. 
The co ehind.. . tale/ud there 
Recounts his simple frolic. Thomson, 


Talegalla (ta-lé-gal/la), n. [Native name.] 
A genus of rasorial birds, the species of whic! 
are natives of Australia and New Guineas. 
The best known is the Brush-turkey (which 


Ree). 
Tale-mastert (tal’mas-tér), n. The author 
or originator of a tale. 
T tell you my tale and my éale-master. Fuller. 


Talen,t pres. tense pl. of tale, v.i. Chaucer. 
Talent (tal’ent), n. (Fr. talent, L. talentui, 
from Gr. talanton, a thing weighed, a bul- 
ance, from obs. talaé, to bear, kindred with 
Skr. tudd, a balance, from td, to lift up, to 
raise up; a root which appearsalso in L. toll, 
tuli, to lift up; Goth. thu/a, and OE. and Sc 
thole, to bear, to suffer.) 1. The name of a 
weight and denomination of money among 
the ancient Greeks, and also applied ly 
Greek writers and their translators to vi- 
rious standard weights and denominations 
of money of different nations; the weight 
and value differing in the various nations 
and at various times. The Attic talent as 
a weight contained 60 Attic mins, or 6000 
Attic drachme, eyual to 56 Ibs. 11 oz. Eng- 
lish troy weight. As a denomination of 
silver money it was equal to £243, 158. The 
great talent of the Romans is computed to 
be equal to £99, 68. 8d. sterling, and the 
little talent to £75 sterling. A Hebrew weight 
and denomination of money, equivalent to 
3000 shekels, also receives this name. As a 
hl therefore, it was equal to about 
93} lbs. avoirdupois; as a denomination of 
silver it has been variously estimated at 
from £340 to £396, the higher value being 
that given by the latest authorities. —2 A 
gift, endowment, or faculty; some peculiar 
faculty, ability, or qualification natura) or 
acquired. ‘Wit, knowledge, or any other 
talent whatsoever.’ Addison. 
He ts chiefly to be considered in his three different 
talents, aS a critic, a Satirist, and a writer of odes. 
3, 
The most necessary fadent, therefore, in a man of 
conversation, which is what we ordinasily intend by 
a fine gentleman, is a good judginent. Stecle. 
3. Mental endowments or capacities of a sii- 
perior kind; penetra mental power: used iti 
this sense either in singular or in plural; as, 
aman of talents; a man of great talent. Thiia 
and the previous pppucation of the word are 
probably borrowed from the Scriptural par- 
able of the talents, Mat xxv. ‘The aristo- 
cracy of talent.’ Coleridge. ‘All the real 
talent and resolution in England.’ Ruski. 
like other men of tent, Fielding was unfortunate. 
Sir bY. Scoti. 
His éalents, his accomplishments, his graceful man- 
ners made him generally popular. Macanuhry. 
4.¢ Quality; character; characteristic. 
Lord Rake and Lord Foplington give you ‘thieii 
talent io their title. evremy Collier, 
5.t Disposition; inclination. 


Though the nation generally was without any iil 
talent to the church in doctrine or discipline, yet they 
were not without a jealousy that popery was not 
enough discountenanced. Clarendon. 


6.t Desire; affection; will. Chaucer. —A bility, 
Capacity, Talent. See ABILITY. — Geniwu, 
Abilities, Talents, &c. See GENIUS. 
Talented (tal’ent-ed), a. Furnished with 
talents or great mental powers; possessing 
talents or endowments. [This word, ss 
shown by the first quotation below, was 
introduced long ago, but seems not to hare 
been in commun use till quite recent times. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g.g0; j, job; 


= 


| 


a 


| Tale-piet, Tale-pyet (tal’pi-et), n. 


| Taliera, 


Coleridge anid others have strongly objected 
to it (the former calling it ‘a vile aud bar- 
harous vocable ?: but without any good 
rengon, The chief objection to it has been 
that it ia a ‘pseudo-participle,’ a participle 
without a verb corresponding to it, but 
there are many words of exactly analogous 
formation in quite good usage: comp. gifted, 
lettered, turreted, booted, bearded, slippered, 
landed, &e. Mr, Fitzedward Hall instances 
ovftalented and untalented from Richard- 
Bon. | 

What a miserable and restless thing ambition is, 
when one fajrnied but as A common person, yet, by 
the favour of his prince, hath gotten that interest, 
that in a sort all the keys of England hang at his 
girdle. ake. of bet (1560-16 55L 

The way in which énenfeo and many of its fellows 
were once frequently osed shows that these words, 
to the consciousness of our ancestors, began with 
being strictly participles. At present they have the 
function of participial adj ectives: and, what between 
their clistinctive termination and their history, they 
are, therefore, fo be considered, on scientific prin- 
ciples, as developments from ideal verbs. The 
analogy oo which they are formed is, further, #0 well 
established, that, whatever Colerilge dogmatized in 
his haste, “mere convenience’ is quile ground enough 
te justify i in coining terms on the same model 
whenever they may be really required, 

; Fusedward Aiail 

[From 
Sc, met, a magpie, because of its chattering.) 
A tell-tale; a tale-bearer. [Scotch. } 

Never mind me, sir—T am no fale-pyef; but there 
are mairéen inthe world than mine, Sar AY’. Scort 


Tales (ta'léz), n. pl. (L. talia, pl. tales] Tu 
law, persons of like reputation or standing; 
persons in the court from whom the sheriff 
or hia clerk makes selections to supply the 
ag of jurors who have been impannelled 

ut are not in attendance. It is the first 
word of the Latin sentence (tales de circwm- 
sfantibus) which provides for this contin- 
gency.— To pray a tales, to pray that the 
number of jurymen may be completed. 

Tt was discovered that only ten special jurymen 
were present. Upon this, Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz 
Proyen a fader; the gentleman in black then pro- 
ceeded to press into the special jury two of the com- 
mon jurymen, Myc bev s. 


—Tales book, a book containing the names 
of such as are admitted of the tales, 

Talesman (t4‘léz-man),n. In law,a person 
summoned to uct aga juror from among the 
by-standers in open court. 

Taleteller (til'tel-ér),n. One who tells tales 
or stories; specifically, one who tells mali- 
clous or officious tales; a talebearer, 

Tale - wise (tal'wiz), a. Being in the man- 
ner of a tale. 

Tale-wise (tal'wiz), adv. 

a tale or stury. 

Taliacotian (tal'i-a-ké"shi-an), a. Of, per- 
taining, or relating to Taliacotius or Taglia- 
corzi, professor of anatomy and surgery at 
Bologna towards the end of the sixteenth 
century.—Taliacofian operation. Same as 
Rhinoplaatic Operation. 

Taliation t So -/-fi'shon), 7. 
A return of like for like. 

Talliera Palm (tal-i-é’ra, tal-i-é’ra 
Pim), n. The Corypha Voliera, an elegant 
stately species of palm inhabiting Bengal, 
allied to the taliput. It has gigantic fan- 
shape:l leaves, which are used by the natives 
of India to write upon with their steel atiles, 
and for other purposes. 

Taling | (tal'ing), ». Story-telling. Chaucer. 

Talion (ti'li-on), n. [Fr. falion, L. talin, 
from falis, such] The law of retaliation, 
according to which the punishment inflicted 
ia the same in kind and degree as the injury, 
is an eye for an eye, a tooth fora tooth, &c. 
This mode of punishment was established 
by the Mosaic law. Lev. xxiv, 20. 

Crimes not capital were ponlshed by fines, fagel- 
lation, and the law of fafien, eye for eye. 


Der, at. Geeatales. 
Talipat (tal'i-pat), mn. Sec TALIPCT. 
Talipes ( tal'i-pes ), n. 


In the manner of 


(See TALION.] 


(L falus, an ankle, 
ani) pes, a foot] The disease called Club- 
Penn, ‘ 
Taliput, Taliput-tree (tal'i-put, tal’l-put- 
tré), 7. [Sing ilese name.) The great fan- 
palm (Corypha umbraculifera), a native of 
India, Ceylon, &c. The straight cylindrical 
trunk, which rises sometimes to the height 
of 70 or even 100 feet, is crowned with a 
tuft of enormous fon-like leaves, usually 
about 18 feet long and 14 feet broad, com- 
posed of from 90 to 100 radiating segments 

laited like o fan till near the extremity. 

Those leaves are used for covering houses, 
making umbrellas, fans, and frequently used 
na a substitute for writing-paper. At the 


* 
Fr 


age of thirty or forty years or more the tree 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KBY. 


| Talismanic, 


TALK 


— =~. 


flowers, and after producing fruit generally 
dies. The flower-spike, 30 feet high and 
covered with white blossoma, js a beautiful 
object. 











Taliput (CertpAa winéraculs irra). 


Talisman (tal'is-man),n. [Fr and Sp, talis- 
man; Ar, felaam, pl. teleamdn, a magical 
figure, a horoscope, from Byzantine Gr. tel- 
exinad, incantation, Gr, feled, to perform, to 
accomplish, from fefow,anend) 1. Acharm 
consisting of a magical figure cut orengraved 
under certain superstitions olmervances of 
the configuration of the heavens; the seal, 
figure, character, or image of a heavenly 
sign, constellation, or planet engraven on a 
sympathetic stone, or on a metal corre- 
aponding to the star, in order to receive ite 
influence. The word is also used in a wider 
sense and as equivalent to amulet. The talis- 
man is supposed to exercise extraordinary 
influences over the bearer, especially in 
averting evils, as disease, sudden death, and 
the Uke. Hence—2 Something that pro- 
duces extraordinary effecta; an amulet; a 
charm; a8, o falizinan to deatroy diseases, 

; cal (tal-is-man’‘ik, 

tal-is-man‘ik-al), a. Having the properties 

of a talisman, or preservative againat evils 
by secret influence; magical, 

The fyure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or 
held in the hand of a cupid, has always been looked 
upon 68 fafirenanic in dresses of this nature. 


Addizen, 

t (tal'is-man-ist), n. One who 
uses a taliaman or deals with talismans. 
Defoe. 

Talk (tak), ri [A word related to fal, fell, 
in much the same way a8 efalk to efeal, hark 
to hear, and walk to G. wailen. See TALE, 
TELL) 1. To utter words; to speak ; as, to 
talk in one's aleep; the child can talk already 
What, canst thou 4a/#! quoth she, hast thou a tongue? 


baer, 

2 More especially, to converse familiarly; 
to speak, as in familiar discourse, when two 
or more persons interchange thoughts; to 
hold converse. 

1 will buy with you, sell with 
bot C will not cat with you. 
i. To speak incessantly or impertinently; to 
prate; to prattle; to babble. 

A good old man, sir; he will be talting., SAah, 
4. To confer; to reason. 
Let me felé with thee of thy Judgments. Jer, ail t. 


& To give an account; to mention; to tell; 
to communicate by writing, by sigua, or by 
wonls not necessarily spoken. 

The natural histories of Switzerland fo/4 moch of 


the fall of these rocks, and the great damage done 
fadiscon 


—To talk fo, to advise or exhort; tu remon- 
strate with; toreprove gently; as, 1 will falk 
to my son respecting his conduct.—To talt 
from the point, wubject, &c., to direct one’s 
marks or speech from the matter under 
consideration; to wander from in speaking 
from the topic in discussion. 
Talbing from the point, he drew himin... 
Until they closed a bargain. Taiyo, 
—T'o talk to the point, subject, &c., to con- 
fine one’s remarks to the matter in hand; 
to keep to the required subject — Speak, 
Talk. See SPEAR, 
Talk (tak), vt 1. To use a5 a means of con- 
versation or communication; to speak; as, 


you, talt with you, 
Shad, 








TALK 


302 


TALLY 





to talk French or German.—2. To speak; to 
utter, as, to dole treason, to talk nonsense, 

‘You that falked the trash that made me 
sick.” Yeniyeon.—3& To pass or spend in 
talking: with quay; as, to folk auey an 
evening. --4 To influence by talking; to have 
a certain effect on by talking: with words 
expressive of the effect. ‘Tule thy tongne 
weary; ‘Talk us to silence,’ ' Talk him wut 
of patience;’ ‘They would talk themselves 
madd.’ Shak.—Hence the phrases, to talk one 


down = to silence one with incessant talk; | 


to talk one out of = to dissuade one from, 
as a = project, &c.; to talk one onper=to 
gain one by persuasion; to falk one up to= 
to persuade one to undertake. —To talk orer, 
to talk about; to deliberate upon; to dis- 
cuss. *Sat and eat, and talbed old mattera 
over.” Tennyson. 

Talk (tak), « 1. Familiar conversation; 
mutual discourse; that which is ottere: by 
one person in familiar conversation, or the 
inttual converse of two or more, 

Should a man full of £a/# be justified? Job xi. 2. 
Tn various A0/4 th’ instructive hours they past. Jue. 


2. Report; rumour, 


1 hear a fat up and down of raising money. Lerte. | 


cn _ ect of discourse; as, this noble achieve- 
the talk of the whole town 


art what delight to be by such exteied, 
To live upon their tongues and be their fale! 
_ Af ition. 


(This is a hybrid 
htt termination. See 


y or apt to engage in conversation ; 
freely communicative; chatty. 


If I have held you over long. lay hardly the fault 
ape my old age, which in its disposition ts fad dery oe, 


ane FP, Siolry. 
—Tialkati ve, 
atice is said of a person who is in the habit 
of speaking frequently, without, however, 
necessarily kexphying that much is said at 
onee; thus, a lively child may be talkative. 
A loquacious person ia one who has this 
inelination with a greater flow of er 
forrulous is the word applied to old a 
and implies feeble, prosy, continuons ta 
with needless repetitions and tiresome ex- 


Planation of detaila The subject of a gar- 
person's talk is generally himself and 
his own affairs. 
Talkatively (tak'a-tiv-li), adv. In a talka- 
tive manner. 
Talkativeness (thk'a-tiv-nes), mn. The qaa- 
lity of being talkative; loynacity: ity. 


Learned women have fost all creciit by their im- 
pertinent fbotrtener: and conceit. Taeey?, 


Talker (tak’ér), = 1. One who talks; also, 


a loquacious person; a prattler. 


MT it were desirable to have a child » mere brisk 
falter, ways might be found to make him sa, Larte, 


2 A boaster; a braggart. 


The greatest falters in the days of 
been the most pusillanimons in the 


Tree 


be siti Be bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For faléing age whispering lovers made. iy 
Geta “TT 
2 Having the power of apeee or of uttering 


word ; pay 
Talky (talk'l), aheky (v (which see), 


The safty flakes io the strata were all formed 
fore the on sara along with the es ee 


Tall (tal), a [Probably from Ww. “at. tall, 
towesin pad | whence taliu, to make high, to 
taldad, to elevate, to grow tall ] 
1. High in stature: long ‘and compara- 
tively a alender: applied to @ person or to a 
tree, mast, pole, or other erect 
hdect of which the diameter is small in 
proportion to the height. Hence we spenk 
of a fall man, a toll pine, a fall steeple, 
but not of a tall house, a fall mountain. 
-" Lted rar — trees." = od a, | 
‘Two o ar nohler shape, erect and fa 
Milton. ‘Some tall tower.’ Young. * His 
own children fall anid heantiful." Tennyson. 
2. Having height, whether t or emall, 
without reference to com son or relation. 
* Bring me word how tall ehe js." 


e have 
ay of a 


‘ing),@ 2 Given to ta ta 
tLachO1L, 


Fate, far, fat, fll; § mé, met, her; 


Loquacious, Garrulona, Tali- | 





Shak,— 
pine, pin; 


8.¢ Sturdy; lusty; bold; 
‘Good soldiers and tall fellows.’ Shak. 
No, by this handel, sir, 
We fought like honest and tn! men. Beau. & Fi. 
Thy spirits are most sai/. Reaw, & Fi, 


Shakepere speaks of a tall inan of his 
hands, for which phrase see under Haxb,— 
4. Asan American colloquialism, (a) great; 
excellent; tloe; remarkable; as, a fall ight; 
tall walking: a tallapree, (+) Extravagant; 
bombastic; as, fall talk. The word was fur- 
merly used with somewhat similar meanings 
in England; thus Bentley has “So fall a 

Tallage, Talliage (tal’aj tal'l-Aj),m [Writ 
, n 
ten also faiaye, taillage, from Fr. tailler, 
to cut off. See RETADL.) A term formerly 
applied to sulwidies or taxes of every kin 
but denoting, in its more ani re- 
atricted sonse, those taxes to which, under 
the Anglo-Norman img, the cemesne lands 
of the crown and all royal towns were 
subject. These taxes were more rigorous 
amd oe than those imposed on the 
fen 


Tmpasitions on merchandise at the ports could no 
more be levied by the roval prerogative after its 
enactment, than internal tases upon landed of move 


apie property deg in that age by the “aos 


Tails, Movie arbitr were never paid 
din bevens te freeholders, ae te their tetants, by 
Afi iaene, 


(tal’aj), vt. To lay an impoat upon; 
to cause to tallage 


Tallager' (tal'aj-ér). n n. A tax or toll ga- 


Tallet, Tallot tal'et, tal’ot), m. [Said to be 
a corruption at prov. t ce nae a | ah Freud 
Sat. Rev [ Pru 

also Taltit, 


oll ured from the seeds of the Curnge 
T couna or C. gquineensis, a tree grow- 


nig (tal-i-k6'na-oil), m The 


ing in Sierra Leone. It is Ee known by the | 


name of K much esteemed 


7? ig and is 
as an anthelm 


| Tallier (tal hers te n. One who keeps a tally. 


-—Tallit (tal'it), nm. See TALLET. 
Taliness (tal'nes),m The state or quality 
of being tt: height of stature. ‘A hideous 
that with his taliness seemed tu 


t reat the sky. Spenser. 

Tallow (tal'ld),m. (A Sax falg, Dan. Sw. 
and G, talg, Icel. télg, D. talk, low: comp. 
Goth. tulgua, The er and 


fusible fats melted and separated from the 
fibrous ormembranous matter which ianatn- 
rally mixed with them, These fata are 
mostly of animal origin, the most common 
being derived from sheep and oxen. When 
pure, animal tallow is white and nearly 
taateless; but the tallow of commerce usually 
has a yellow tinge. All the different kinds 
of tallow consist chietly of stearin, palmiti 

and olein, In commerce tallow is divid 

into various kinds accu - to its qualities, 
of which the best are for the manu- 
aiden of conn. and the inferior for 


impo rted in large quantities from Russia, — 
Mineral tallow. sume a8 Hatchetine 
(which see). — Vegetable tallow, a kind of fat 
resembling tallow obtained from varius 
plants, ne from: the fruit af plants of tis 
order Dipteracem. 

Tallow ( tal'lé), ut. 1 To grease or smear 
with | w.—2 To fatten; to canae to have 
ae wane ity of tallow; as, to tallow 


Tallow-candle (tal'lé-kan-d}), n A candle 
made of tallow. 

-Catch (tallé-kach), n A tallow- 

keech. 

tallow-catch, 


Tallow-chandler (tal'lé-chand-lér), n. [See | 


CHANDLER.) Une whose occupation is to 
make, or to make and sell tallow Tr a 

- chandlery ( tal’lé-chand-lér- 
L. The business or occupation of o ny 
chandler.—2 The place where a tallow- 
chandler carries on his business, 

Tallower (tal'lé-4r), ». 1. A tallow-chand- 
ler.—2 An animal disposed to form tallow 
internally. 

Tallow-face (Pali tha, nm One of m sickly, 


Pe Hexion. Shek, 
cena) = a. <n a 
sickly rn l ake a Teva: cart 
Tallow-grease (tal'li-grés), n. “Tallow, e5- 
inlly candle-fat. [Familiar and local. ] 
Tallowing (tal'l6-ing). n. The act, practice, 
orart of causing animals to gather tallow, 


note, not, méve; tabe, tub, byl; 


irited; courageous. | 


‘Thon whoreson, obscene, greasy | 
* Shak 





rd the property in animals of forming tallow 


Tallowish (tal'lé-ish}, a Having the pro- 
rtiea or nature of tallow; resembling tal- 
ow, 

Tallow-keech (tal‘li-kéch),n. (See KEECH. } 
A mass of tallow rolled up into a lamp for 
se. SSO W-CuaT ber, Also called Tallow. 
ca 

Tallow-tree (tal'lé-tré), n. The name given 
in different of the world to trees of 
different kinds, which prwluce a thick oil 
or vewetahle tallow, ram of being used 
93 making candlea tallow-tree of 

abar is Faferia indica, nat. order Dip- 
Serncene, that of China, Stillingt sebifera, 
nat. onler Euphorbiacem, awd that of Sierra 
Leone, Pentadesma reece aahy nat. order 
Guttiferm. 


Tallowy (tal6.1), a. Greasy; having the 


ylnlities of tallo 
Tallwood (tal wud) [Tall ia from Fr. 
taille, a cut, a cutting. zt ‘irewoud cut in 
billets of a certain leng Calthrop. 


y(tal’li), m (Fr. ite, a tally, a cut, a 
from failler, tocut. See RETAIL. j 
1. Ap ece of wood on which notches or 
socal: are Cut,aa the marks of number. In 
purchasin and selling it was customary for 
traders to have two sticks, or one stick cleft 
into two parts, and to mark with scores or 
notches on each the number or quantity of 
ds delivered, or what was due between 
ebtor and creditor, the seller or creditor 
one atick, and the purchaser or 
debtor the other. Before the use of writing, 
or before writing became general, this or 
something like it was the usual method of 
keeping accounts. In the exchequer tallies 
were formerly used, which answered the 
purpose of receipts as well assimple records 
of matters of account. Hence the origin of 
exchequer bills. In former times of finan- 
clal difficulty, from the period of the Nor- 
man conquest the practice had been to 
issue exchequer tallies. Au exchequer tally 
Was an account of a sum of money lent to 
the government, or of a sum for which the 
ee responsible. The tally 
tself consisted of a squared rod of hazel or 
other wood, having on one side notches, 
in the sum for which the tally was 
an acknowledgment. On two other sides 
opposite to each other, the ammount of the 
sum, the name of the payer, and the date of 
the transaction, were written b his teina 
direc Uhh tod 'ena thon siete iomalbalionite 
was then cle t 
in snch a manner that each piece retuinat 
one of the written sides, and one half of 
every notch cut in the tally. One of these 
parta, the couvntersfock, was kept in _. ex- 
chequer, and the other, the stock, 
ieued When the part Issued was ret 
to the exchequer (usually in payment of 
taxes) the two parts were com a5 @ 
check against fraudulent imitation. This 
anclent system was abolished by 25 Geo, 
IIL ixxxi ; and by 4 and Swi lV. av. 
all the old tallies were ordered to be de- 
anger. The size of the notches made on 
the tallies varied with the amount. The 
notch for £100 was the breadth of a thaomb; 
for £1 the breadth of abarleycorn. A penny 
was indicated by a slight slit.—2 Anything 
made to suit or correspond to another. 
So suited in their mincs and perso, 
That they were fram‘d the fe//ies for each other. 


. A were ty Bar trae mle aoe 
n gardens, for tle purpose o bearing e er 
a number referring to a catalogne, or the 
name of the plant with which it is con- 
nected.—4. An abbreviation of Tally haga 


-~Tally (tal'li), of. pret & pp. tallied; ppr. 
tallying. 


= BNNs gr aah rie 

ALLY, . J0 B800Pre WIELD corresponden 

Bpeenet eG Ake be Sah; $6 oake toca 
0 


Tea an Saeki wal éatfied to the present juncture. 


Pape. 
2 Nawf. to pull aft, ns the sheets or lower 
corners of the main and fore sail 


Aod while the lee cluc-garnet's lower'd awa 
Twot aft the sheet they aa/{y, and belay. 
Tally (tal'li), v.i. To be fitted; to suit; to 
correspond; to conform; to match. 
T found pieces of tiles that exactly —— ne 


channel, 
Your idea. . . dof/ies exactly with mine, 


a cat, adv, [See Tau, Pi “atoutly: 
You, Lodowick, 


That stand on Paty om your reputation, 
You shall be he shall speak it, Aran & Fi 
§, Se. fey. 


oil, pound; i, 8c. abune; 


TALLY HO 


Tally Ho (tal'li hi”), futerj7. onl wn. The 
huntaman’s cry to urge on his hounds. 

Tallyman (tal'li-man),. L One who carries 
ull a tally-trade; one who sella gouds on 
credit, or on termes of payment by small 
weekly sums till the debt is paid —2. Une 
who keeps o tally or account 

ly-shop Serpe 12 n. A shop or store 

at which goods or articles are sold on the 
tally-system (which see) 

-By SI Tally-trade (tal'li-sia-te 
tal'li-trad) nm, A system of dealing carri 
on in London and other large towns, by 
which shopkeepers furniah certain articles 
oD See are a pet oe ae 
ayrecin the stipula rice by cer- 
tain ieskiy de chan thie tagtaliaenta Both 
séllur and purchaser keep books in which 
the circumstances of the transaction and 
the payment of the several instalments are 
entered, and which serve as a tally and 
countertally. The goods thus furnished are 
usually of inferior quality, and the prices 
exorbitant 

Talma (tal'ma), ~ [Probnhly after Talma; 
the French tragedian.| A kind of large 
cape, or short, full cloak worn by ladies and 
alsa by gentlemen. 

Talmi-gold (tal'mé-gékd), n. A yellowalloy 
consisting of ©) percent copper and 44 zinc, 
covered with avery thin sheet of gold, used 


fur trinketa The gvld varies from 0°03 to | 
‘eale, Called also Abys- | 
| Tamableness (tim‘a-bl-nes),m The quality 


| 


fully 1 per cent 
nnian 
Talmud (tal'mud), n. (Chal. talnid, in- 
struction; Heb. and Syr. talmid, a disciple, 


from ldinad, to Jearn, to teach.) The body | 


of the Hebrew civil and canonical laws, tra- 
ditions, and explanations, or the book that 
contains them. The authwrit 
mul was long esteemed secund only to that 
of the Bible, and according to its precepts 
almost the whole Jewish people have con- 
tinued to order their religious life down 
almost to the present day. It contains the 
laws, and a compilation of expositions of 
duties imposed on the people, either in 
Scripture, by tradition, or by authority of 
their ductors, or by custom. It consists of 
two parts, the Mishna and the Gemara, tho 
former being the wriffen law, and the latter 
a collection of traditions and comments uf 
Jewish doctors. 


There are two Ja/muady, both having the same 


AfivAwa, of tert... but each a different Geaeara, 
or commentary. They are called the Prrwsoiem 
ulema and the Aatylenian Toalernd, The latier 


ih ways preferred by the Jews to the former, hut by | 


Chitistand is less highly eepeemed, 
Well wersed was he in Hebrew books, 
Tafered and Targum, and the lore 
Of Kahala, i rnmay ran. 


ACLS, 


Talmudic, Talmudical (tal-mud'ik, tal- 
mu‘lik-al)@ Pertaining to the Talmud; con- 
tained in the Talinuil; as, Taliudic fables. 

Talmudist (tal'mud-ist),n One versed in 
the Talmud, 

Talmudistic (tal-mnd-ist’ik), a. Pertaining 
to the Talmud; resembling the Talinud; 
Talmudic. 

Talon (tal’on), m ([Fr. and Sp., the heel, 
from L talus, the ankle, the heel) 1. The 

claw of a bird of prey. 


swoops 
The Fulture, beak and favo, at the heart 
Made for all noble imeton. J eumyson. 


2 In areh. game a8 Ogee.—3. In locks, the 
shoulder on the bolt against which the key 
he in shooting the bolt. 
alook, Taloo (ta-lyk’, ta-lyk’a), nm. A 
district or dependency in India, the revenues 
of which are under the management of a 
talonkdar, Simmonds. 
Talookdar(ta-luk'dar),n. In India, a native 
acting as the head of a revenue department 
but ander a superior, or zemindar, through 
whom he pays his rent; a petty zemindar. 
Ta-lou (ta-lu’), n. The Chinese name fora 
png flux, consisting chiefly of silicate of 
ead with a little copper, used ag an enamel 
colour on porcelain. Watts Dict of Chem, 
Talpa (tal'pa),n. [L.,a mole] 1. The mole, 
a genus of insectivorous mammals. The 
coimmon mole (7. europea, Linn.) ia well 
known from its anbterranean habits, and its 
vexatious burrowings in cultivated grounds. 
See MOLE.—2 In pathol. a tumour under the 
skin: algo, an encysted tumour on the head: 
eo called because it is vulgarly supposed to 
hurrow like a mole. 
Talpiies (tal'pi-de), nm. py. 
abd Gr. eidos, resemblance.) The family of 
moles. See MOLE. 


of the Tal- | 





| 


[L. talpa.a mole, | 


Talus (talus), nm. [L. talus, the ankle] 1. In | 


anat. the astragalus, or that boue of the 
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foot which is articulated to the leg: the 
ankle.—2 In arch. the slope or inclination 
of any work, asof a wall inclined on its face, 
elther by decreasing its thickness toward 
the summit, or by leaning itagainst a bank. 
3. In furt. the slope of a work, as a bastion, 
rampart, or parapet. In this signification 
the word is also written Talut.—4. In geol, 
a sloping heap of broken rocks and stones 
at the fuot of any cliff or rocky declivity. 


The term nedefrial is intended ta apply to those | 


materials which are derived from atmos 
but have pot been assorted 
found at the foot of every cliff consists of debris 
which may be washed down in part 
quantity of water is not sufficient to give it a stratified 
chirscter, The coarser materials are found af the 
bottom of the slope, which has the fan-aha char- 
acteristic of all sediment allowed to tog without 
reairaint from a single point. af, Young, 


§. In ewry. a variety of club-foot, in which 


c WRSEE, 


the heel rests on the ground anid the toes | 


are drawn towaride the leg (oodrich. 

Talut (taut) m See TALUS, 3 

Talvas (tal'vas),n A kind of wooden buck- 
ler or shield, of an oblong form, bent on 
each side and rising in the middle. It was 
used in the fourteenth centnry. 

Talwood (tal'wyd), ». Same as Tallirood. 

Tamability (tam-a-bil'i-ti), n. The quality 
of being tamable; tamableness. 

Tamable (tam‘a-bl), a. Capable of being 
tamed or subdued; capable of being r- 
claimed from a wild or savage state. 
of being tamable. 

ua (ta-man‘di-a), n The name 
given to a species of ant-enater, the Myrme- 
apenge famandua or Tamandua fetra- 
dactyla, about the size of a full-grown cab. 
Called also Liltla Ant-bear. See ANT- 
EATER. 

Tamanoir (tam'an-war), n. The native name 
of the edentate manimmal known as the 
great ant-eater or ant-bear, the Myrineco- 
eae jubata. See ANT-BEAR, 

nu (tam’a-ni), m The notive name 
resin from the Society 
from Calophyllum Jno- 


of a 


ecn hea 
Talis 


, Obtain 


American larch (Larit aivrieana), Called 

also Hackmotaok. 

(tam‘a-ra-spis),m [An East 

Indian name.) A apice consisting of equal 
parts of cinnamon, cloves, and coriander- 
seeds, with half the quantity of aniseed and 
fennel-seed, all powdered. It is a favourite 
comliment with Ltalians. 

Tamaricacess (tam's-ri-kisé-2),n. pl [See 
TAMARISK.) A small nat. order of poly- 
petalous exogens. The epeciea are either 
ahruba or herbs. inhabiting chiefly the basin 
of the Mediterranean. ey have minute 
alternate simple leaves anil osually small 
white or pink flowers in terminal spikes 
They are all more or less as rent, and 
their ashes after burning are remarkable 
for possessing a large quantity of sulphate 
ofeula See TAMARISEK. 

(tarm‘a-rin), n. [Native name in 


vllum, Called also Tosomahae. 
| fees. (tam‘a-rak), m= The black or | 


Cayeune.] The common name for the ape- | 


cles of the sub-genus Midas of South Ameri- 
can monkeys. The tamaring are active, 
restless, anil irritable little creatures, two 
of the smallest being the silky tamarin 
(Mides roralue) and the little lion 
(M. leonina), the 
latter of which, 
though only a 
few inches in 
length, presents 
a wonderful re- 
semblance to 
the lion. 

tam’- 
arind), a. [It. 
anil 4 - fama- 
nindo, Fr. tama- 
rin, from Ar. 
ftamr- hindi, 
from famr,fruit, 
date, and Aisi, 
Indian; akin 
Hieb. famar, a 
palm-tree, from 
famar, to stand 
erect.] A genus 
of plants (Tama- 
rindus), nat or- 
der Leguminosm, 


The name is alao 


Tamaring (7 eared a 
INaica). 


given to the fruit. The tamarind-tree(T.in- | trance. 
| Tambour (tam’bdr), c.¢. and & To embroider 


dica) is the only species of the genus Tama- 
rindus, but it has two varieties, characterized 





in water, The fain | 
hy rain, bot the | 


monkey | 





- of Co 


TAMBOUR 





by the varying length of the pod. The East 
Indian variety has long pods about 6 inches 
in length, with six to twelve seeds, whereas 
the West Indian variety has much shorter 
containing one to four seeds. The tree 
1as an elegant appearance, from its grace- 
ful pinnated foliage and its racemes of 
sweet-smelling flowers, the calyx of which 
is yellow, the petals yellow streaked with 
. the filaments purple, and the anthers 
brown. Both varieties are cultivated for 
the sake of their shade, and their cooling 
grateful acid fruit. The pulp is imported 
into European countries. Inthe East In- 
dies it is dried either in the sun or artifi- 
cially with salt added, which latter kind is 
sent to Europe. The West Indian tama- 
rinds are put into jars with layers of sngar 
between them, or with bofling syrup poured 
over them, and are called prepared tama- 
rinds; but the East Indian tamarinds are 
most esteemed The pulp is frequently em- 
proves in medicine; it is cooling and gently 
tive, and is peculiarly grateful in fevers 
and inflammatory diseases. 
Tamarind-fish (tam‘n-rind-fish),n. A 
paration of a kind of East Indian fish with 
the acid pulp of the tamarind fruit, mach 
esteemed as a breakfast relish in India. 
Tamarisk (tam’a-risk), n. (L. tamariecus, 
tamariz, to be from the plants growing 
on the banks of the Tamaria,now the Tambre, 
on the borders of the Pyrenees.] The com- 
mon name of 
plants of the 
genus Tamarix, 
the type of the 
nat. order Tam- 
aricacere. The 
cies are 
shrubs or small 
trees, clothed 
with very small 
green leaves 
und long spikes 
of pink Hlowers. 
T. galtica is : 
o 





Tamarisk (7amarixguiion). tain a 
quantity of sul- 
phate of soda. 7. tndica (the Indian tama- 
risk) produces galls which are used in dye- 
ing and in photography. (See MAHER.) 
most elegant species is 7. orien- 
taltes, a native of Arabia, Persia, and the 
East Indies. The bark of 7. africana is 
ee an eens aT a gee roped ashes, 
e those of T. gallica, y a quan- 
tity of sulphate of soda 
Tamarix (tam’a-riks), n. A genus of plants. 
See TAMARIBK. 
Tambac (tam’bak), n. 1. Same as Tombae. 
2. Agallochum or aloes-wood. 
Tambour (tam’bir), n. (Fr. (ambour. See 
TaBouR.) L A drum. 


ar 
Its voice, and answer to the call in arms. Sonthey. 


—Tambour de , & tambourine.—2 In 
arch, (a) a term applied to the naked 
thian and Composite capitals, which 
bear some resemblance to a drum It is 
also called the vase, and campana, or the 


| bell. (6) The wall of a circular temple sur- 


rounded with columus. (¢) The circular 
vertical part both below and abuve a cu- 
la. (d) A kind of lobby or vestibule of tim- 
er work with folding doors, and covered 
with a ceiling, as within the porches of 
churches, &c., to break the current of wind 
frum without. (e) A cylindrical stone, such 
as one of the courses of the shaft of as 
column.—8. A circular frame on which silk 
or other stuff is stretched for the purpose of 
being embroidered: so called from its re- 
semblance to a drum; also, the embroidery 
worked nit. Machines have been con- 
structed for tambour working, and continue 
to be used with success. —4. In fort. a kind 
of work formed of palisades, or pieces of 
wood 10 feet long planted closely together, 
and driven firmly into the ground, and in- 
tended to defend a road, gate, or other en- 


witha tambour; tu work on a tambour frame. 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,jol; 8, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


TAMBOURINE 
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Tambourine (tam-bu-rén’), » (Fr. tan- 
bouria, from tambour, a tabor, See TABOR. ] 
1. A musical instrument of the drum species. 
Tt ja much used among the Bi 
hence is also known by the name of tambour 
de It is formed of a hoop, like one 
end of a drum, over which parchment is 
stretched. Small pieces of metal called 
jingles are inser in the hoop, to which 
also small bells are sometimes attached. It 
is sounded by sliding the fingers along the 
parchment, or by striking it with the back 
of the hand or with the fist or the elbow; 
a timbrel.—2 A lively French dance, for- 
merly in vogue in yer It Was accom- 

led with a pedal 
rone caused rubbing the thumb over 
the skin of a tambourine. 

Tambour-work (tam’hr-wérk), n, A kind 
ofembroidery. See TAMBOUKR, 3. 

Tambreet (tam-brét’), m The name given 
hy the natives of New South Wales to the 
duck-bill or Ornithorhynchus. 

irin,+ Tamburinet (tam-by-rén’), n. 
Same as Tambourine, Spenser. 

Tamburone (tam-by-ré'ni), mn. [It.] The 
Italian name for the military bass-drum. 

Tame Keres & is. Sax. tain, tame, gentle, 
mild; D. . . &w. and Goth. tam, Icel. 
tamr, 0. —LG. zam, Mod. G, zafmn, tame. The 


root is the same as in L. dome, to tame, sub- | 
due, conquer, dominus, a lord; Gr. damad, | 


to subdue; Skr. dam, to subdue, to tame] 
1. Having Jost ita native wildness and shy- 


ness; accustomed to man; domesticated; 


ilomestic; as, a tame deer; a tame bird. — 
2 Wanting in spirit; submissive; subdued; 
depressed; spiritiesa ‘You, fame slaves 
of the laborious plough.” Roseonnon, 


He's no swaggerer, hostess; a faree cheater, g Salty 


Svan, 
8. Unanimated; without spirit; insipid; dull; 
wanting in interest; fat; aa, a tame poem; 
his anecdotes are very tame; the scenery 
waa quite fame.—4, Without earnest feeling 
or fervour; listless; cold. 


He that is cold and fame in his prayers hath net | 


tasted of the deliciowsmess of relagion and the good. 
sess of Cod. oe Fer, Tayior, 


6. Accommodated to one’s habits; ow DD 


into a custom; wonted; accustomed. | J 


Sequestering from me all 
“ That time, acquaintance, custom and condition 

Made fare and most familiar to my uature. SAad, 

6. Harmless; ineffectual; impotent. 
His remedies are farmer i the present peace, SA, 
Tame (tim), vt pret. & pp. tamed; ppr. 
taining, [A dog tamian, from the adjective.) 
1. To reclaim; to reduce from a wild to a 
domestic atate; to make gentle and fami- 
liar; a8, to fame a wild beast.—2. To subdne; 
tu crush; to conquer; to depress; as, to fame 
the pride or passions of youth, 

Tl Aree you; [ll bring you in subjection. SAak, 

Nag —yet it chafes me that | could not bend 
e will: nor fir and tutor with mine eye 
That dull cold-blooded Carsar. 7 eager. 
Tame} (tim), v.¢. (Fr. enfamer, to cut into, 
to make the first cut upon, to begin upon. ] 
To begin upon by taking a part of; to broach 
or taste, as liquor; to deal out; to divide; 
to distribute. 

In the time of the famine he ls the Joseph of the 
country, and keeps the poor from starving, Then 
he same’ his stacks of corn, which pot coret- 
ousness, but providence, hath reserved for time of 
need. Potter, 

Tameability (tim-a-bil'i-ti), ». Capability 
= eine tamed; tameablencss, Sydney 


Tameable (tim‘a-bl), a. Tamable. 


Ganzas are su to he great fowls, of a strong 


flight, and easily feemeMe, divers of which may he so | 


brought up as 00 join together in 


ing the w cig lit 
of a man, 


. TP bie, 


Tameless (times), a. Incapable of being 


tamed: untamable. 
The famefess steed could well his waggon — 


mia. 

Tamelessness (tim es-nes), m. 

or quality of being tameless; untamalble- 
ness. Byron. 

. (tim'li), adv. 
with unresisting submission; meanly; ser- 
vilely; without manifesting spirit; as, to 
submit famely to 1, na to bear re- 
proach famely. ‘When you can famely 
suffer to be abused." Swift. 

(tam‘nes), m 1 The quality of 
being tame or gentle; a state of domestica- 
tion.—2Z Unresisting submission; meanness 
in bearing insults or injuries; want of apirit. 
& The atate of being without interest, 
beauty, or animation; as, the fameness of a 
narrative: the tameness of the scenery. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


8, and | 


mas in imitation of the | 


In a tame manner: | 


pine, pin: 


Tamer (tam'ér), 1 One who tames or sub- | Tamper (tamp’ér), 1. 


dues; one that reclaims from wildness. 
Daughter of Jowe, relentless power, 
Thou former of the human breast. Gry. 
Tamias (ti'mi-as), n. [Gr., a steward, a 
store-keeper, from the cheek-pouches in 
which t ani 


in their holes.) A genus of rodent mam- 
mals, allied to the true squirrels, but dis- 
tinguished from them by the n of 
cheek-pouches, and their habit of retreat- 
ing inte underground holes. They are of 
smnall size, and all of them marked with 
stripes on the back and sides, Lister's 

engire (T. Listeri) is very common 
nthe United States, where it is popularly 
known a8 hackee, chipmunk, or chipmuck, 
The striped ground-squirrel (7. atriatws) is 
a very small sy ree inhabiting the vicinity 
of the Rocky Mountains, and an allied spe- 
clea is said to be very common in Siberia. 
See GROUND-SQUIRRAEL, 

Tamil (tam’il), n. 
inhabi 
longing to the Dravidian atock. The Tamils 
form by far the most civilized and ener- 
getic of the Dravidian peoples, —2 The lan- 
guage spoken in the south-east of the Mad- 
ras dency, and in the northern parts of 
Ceylon. It is a member of the Dravidian or 
Tamilian family. See DRAVIDIAN. 

Tamilian (ta-mil'i-an), a. Of or ig 
to the Tamils or their language. above. 

ne, y (tam’‘in, tam’‘i-ni), n (Fr. 
étamine, See STAMIN,) 1. A strainer or 
bolter of hair or cloth. —2 A thin woollen 
or worsted stuff, highly glazed. Written 
also Tawimin, 

Tamis (tam‘i), » [Fr., from D. tema, E. 
temise, a sieve.) A sieve; asearce. Written 
also Tammy. 

<amin : =-bird (ti'mis-bérd), mn A guinea- 

ow 


They are ley some called the be hay et by others 


of Suenicia. 
Galarerira, 


{Fer tampiin,) The 


the Tarre-fird, and by others the 


Tamkin (tam’‘kin), n. 
stopper of a cannon. TAMPION, 

-ring (tam'ma-ni-ring), n. [From 
Tommany,an American Indian chief,whofor 
his reputed virtues was in the latter years 
of the Revolution facetiously chosen patron 
anint of the new republic, his name being 
din by several secret societies.) A New 
York political combination which, by exten- 
sive bribery and intrigue, secured the con- 
trol of the elections in that city and the 
management of the municipal revenues, 
which were unscrupulously plundered; any 
combination for similar purposes. 

Tammin (tam'in),» See TAMINE. 
Tammuz (tam’muz),, A word occurring 
once in the Bible, ond probably designating 
the Pheenician Adonis. His feast began 
with mourning for his loss. 
And bebold there sat women wags Taorinriz, 
Bek. will, 14, 


ey eS n. See TAMIS. 
i aa tamp), vt. [Fr. tamponner, taper, | 


mpir, See TAMPION.| 1. In blasting, 
when the hole is drilled and charged with 
powder to ram it tight, with dry sand, tou 
— a some ee alr iting S e 
osion taking effect by way o 6 hole. 
The term is similarly osed in some other 
cases. See TAMPING,—2. To force in or down 
by frequent, somewhat light, strokes; as, to 
famp mud 80 as to make a smooth place. 
(tam'pan),#. A South African tick, 
remarkable for the venom of its bite. Dr. 
Livingstone. 
Tamper (tam‘pér), c.f [Probably a form of 
temper.) 1. To meddle; to be busy; to try 
little experiments; to have to do with any- 
thing without fitness or necessity; as, to 
tamper with a disease. 
‘Tis dangerous éomp'ring with a muse. 
encom rion, 
The Tudors, far from considering the law of suc- 
cession a5 4 divine and unchang ec instituiion, were 
constantly Luwgering with it. Afacaniay. 
2 To meddle with, especially so as to alter 
by corruption or adujteration; to make to 
be not genuine; as, the text has been fam- 
with.—3. To practise secretly, os by 
bribery or other unfair underhand means; 
to influence towards a certain course by se- 
cret and) unfair means; as, the witness has 
been (tampered with. Tamper is generally 
followed by with in all the senses. In the 
foliowing extract, however, it js used inde- 
pendently. 
Others fae 


For Fleetwood, Desborough, and | ambert. 
MHiaftbras, 


note, not, move; 


mals can carry 4 quantity | 
of food or from their laying up large stores | 


; 1, One of a race of men | 
g South India and Ceylon, and be- | 


| "pasalized form. 


Tamulian 


tube, tub, byll; 


Spar + Te 1. ue es aap , 
or prepares for blasting, by stupping the 
hole in which the charge is mince —#= An 
instrument used in tamping; a tamping-bar 
or tamping-iron. 


-Tamperer (tam'pér-¢r), n. One who tam. 


re; one who uses unfair, underhand means 
n Semin With a persou to bring him over 
to his en 

He himself was not tortured, bot was surrounded 
In the Tower by doruferres and traitors, and so made 
unfairly to convict himself out a own mouth. 


areal 1 oredr, 


Tamping (tamp'ing),n. (See Tamp.) 1. In 

basting, a act or operation of filling up a 
blast-hole above the ch 80 aa to direct 
the force of the explosion laterally and rend 
the rock. —2 In mali. mining, the operation 
of packing with earth, sand, &c., t part 
of a mine nearest to the charge, crease 
its aieciyeoes in at ven Signa abe 
netting, the operation of stopp ll 
clay the issues of a last hermoe. 4. The 
material used for the above pu 


rposes. 

Tamping-bar, Tamping-iron (tamp'ing- 
bir, tamp'ing-i-érn),.. Abarof co wg wg 
or Ww used in packing tamping upon a 
charge. 

pion i-on), » [Fr. tampon, a 
nasi m fapon, fape, a bung, 
from the German or Dutch word equivalent 
to E. tap, a plug or stopper. See Tap. 
1. The stopper of a cannon or other piece of 
ordnance, consisting of a cylinder of wood 
placed in ita muzzle to prevent the admis- 
_— a water or = ee See se 
t ‘or a coerye of grape-shot,— ug 
for ping closely the upp ond tf on 
organ-pipe. Written also Tampoon, Tom- 


tampon (tampon), n. [See TAMPTION.] In 
surg. a plug inserted to stop haemorrhage. 


Teippeen (tan pas), ni. 7 A tampion.— 
2 The of a vessel. 


Tam-tam (tam‘tam),n. (Hind, from sound 
of drum.) 1. A kind of native drum used 
in the East Indies and in Western Africa. 
The tam-tam is of various shapes, but gene- 
rally it is made of a hollow cylinder formed 





Various forma of ladian Tam-toms-. 


of fibrous wood, such as palm-tree, or of 
earthenware, each end covered with skin. 
Tt is beat upon with the Gngers, and also 
with the open hand, and produces a hollow 
monotonous sound Public notices, when 
roclaimed in the bazaar or public parts of 
nerally accompanied 

by the tam-tam. 


of ritten 7'om-tom. — 
2 A Chinese gong. 

(ta-mi'li-an), a. Same as Ta- 
milian. 


Tamus (té’mus), ». [L. tamnus, tamue, a 
kind of wild climbing plant.) A genus of 
plants, nat. order Dioscoreacem. The T. com- 
munis, or black bryony, is a very common 
plant in hedges and thickets throughout 
Gere and ia very frequent in England. It 
is o climbing herbaceous plant, having vary 
large tubers, shining heart-shaped point 
leaves, and racemes of small dim- 
clous flowers, which are succeeded by shin- 
ing red berries. The whole plant contains 
a bitter acrid principle, which renders it 

Tan (et t. & pp. tanned; ppr. tan- 

ot pre pp. tanned; . 
ning. (Fr. tanner, to tan, fan, bark 
for tanning; probably from Armor. tann, 
oak, or from G. tanne,a fir, From Fr. tan- 
ner comes also fawny.] 1. To convert into 
leather, ns animal skins, by steeping them 

in av infusion of oak or some other bark, by 
which they are impregnated with tannin or 
tannic acid, an astringent substance which 
exists in several species of bark, and thus 
rendered firm, durable, and in some degree 
impervious to water,—2.'To make brown; to 


ern towns, are 


oil, pound; u,3sc.abune, §, Sc. fey. 
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imbrown by exposure to the rays of the sun; 
to make sunburnt 
His face all Agee’ with scorching sunny ray 


As he had travellil nany a sunny day — 
Through breillige sands of Araby and Ind. 


Arner, 
4.4 To deprive of the freshness of youth; to 
impair the freshness and beauty of. 


Recknning time, whose million'd accidents, .. . | 
Sua, 


Taw sucred beauty. 


4. To beat; to flog; to thrash. 
low_] 
The master couldn't 42 him for not doling it. 
fer Af vod, 


Tan (tan), r.é, 1. To get or become tanned ; 


[Collog. or 


aa, the leather tans easily.—2%. To become | 


tancGloured or tawny; as, my face fane 
quickly with the sun 

Tan (tan), 1, The bark of the onk, willow, 
chestnut, larch, and other trees perry 
in tannin, bruised and broken bya mill, ane 
used fur tanning hides. Tan, after being 
weed in tanning, is utilized in gardening for 
waking hot-beds; and it is also made into 
cakes and need as fuel Called in this form 
Tdn-bolleor Tan-terf.—2 A yellowish-brown 
colour, like that of tan.—3. An imbrowning 
of the skin ly exposure to the sun, especially 
in tropical countries; os, hands covered 
with fan, 

Tan (tan), a. Of the colour of tan; resem- 
ling tan; tawny. 

Several black and faw spaniels of the breed of 

King Charles the Second, were Pe post RE him 
on yelwet cushions. irre, 


Tanacetum (tan-a-sé'tum).n. (See TANSY.] 
A venus of planta, nat. order Composite, 
containing about thirty species, natives of 
Europe, North Africa, North and Central 
Asia, anil North America. They are tall 
annual or perennial herbs, with wenally 
finely divided leaves and buttun-like heads 
of yelluw fluwera, 7", vulgare, or common 
tansy, ia a well-known plant, being abun- 
dant in Britain and throughont Europe on 
the borders of felds and roadsides. Eve 
part of the plant is bitter, and it is consid- 
ered as tonic and anthelmintic, tansy-tea 
being an old popular medicine. It is now 
cultivated in gardens mainly four the young 
leaves, which are shredded down and em- 
ployed to flavour puddings, cakes, We. 

| ‘(tan‘a-jér) a. A bird of the genua 

Tanagra (which see), 

a ( tan’a-ra }, n. 





Tanager |(fPasagra craneres Aria). 


tanager.) A venusof pasacrine birds of the | 


finch family er eae having o conical 
beak, triangular at the base, the upper man- 
dilide notched towards the tip, and its ridge 
arched ‘There are several species, all re- 
sembling the Aiches proper in their habits, 


They are remarkable for their bright col- | 


ours. They are chiefly inhabitants of the 
tropical parte of America. 

Tanagrin® (liti-a-yri'ne), pl A sub-family 
of passerine birds, family Fringillidm; the 
tanugera. See lAN AGRA. 

Tan-balls (tai-balz), a. pl) The spent bark 
of the tunner’s yard pressed into balla or 
lnings, Which harden in irying and serve 
fur(nel Called also Tou-turf, 

Tan-bed (tan‘hed), v. In Aort. a bed made 
of tan; a lurk bed or stove, See BAKK-BRD. 

Tandem (tandem). ade, [L, at length, that 
is, alter a certain interval of fiwie. Ite use 
fii the Evylish sense is by a mere pun or 
jeke ] One harnessed Iehind the uther; as, 
to drive tandem, that is, with two horses 
harmessed singly one befure the other in- 
stead of abreast. 

Tandem (tan'ilem), n. [See above.] <A two- 
Wheeled carriage drawn ly two horaes har- 
pesseu one before the other. 

The Duke af St. James's now got on rapidly, and 
alia foun) sufficient time for his boat, his fena'ro, 
al bits tuilette. Diicramel't, 





wi, cain; ¢bh, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 
POL, TV. 





(Braz. fangara, a | 






Tang (tang), «f Tor 


Tang (tang). [Probably a modification of 


Tang (tang),n. A kind of sea-weed; tangle 


Tangence (tan'jens),n. <A touching; tan- 


Tangent Cape t), n. 








(tang), n. ['A metaphor from a ring- 
ing sound = Twang and lang are both used 
for a loud ringing sound and astrong taste." 
Wedgwoodl,] 1. A strong taste or flavour; 
particularly, n taste of something extrane- 
ous to the thing itself; as, wine or cider has 
a tang of the cask. —2. Specific favour or 
quality; characteristic property; distinctive 
tinge, taint, or the like, *A cant of philoso- 
phism and a fang of party politics.” Jeffrey. 

Such proceedings hail a strong tang of yyanay. 

inter, 
3%. Bound; tone; ecially, a twang or sharp 
eg ‘She had « tongue with oa tang.’ 


There is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, which 

gives their speech a diferent fany from ours. 
Hofderr, 

ing: to twang; to— 
cause to sound loudly, ‘Let thy tongue 
fang arguments of state." .—To fang 
bees, to strike two pieces of metal together 
so.as, by producing a loud sound, to induce 
A ewarth Of bees to settle. 




















tongue, OLE, tong, or allied to tongs] A 
precnne vat of an object which is in- 
serted into and so secured to another; ns 
(a) the part of a knife, fork, chisel, file, an 
the like, which goes into the handle. (+) The 
projecting part of the breech of a musket 
which goes into the stock, AY, The part of 
a aword-blade to which the hilt is fastened, 
(df) The tongue of a buckle. 











t Nad Sse }, nm. [Native name. | 
An animal of the civet kind, Wiverra Tanga- 
fvaga, belonging to Sumatra, Jt is about 
2) fect long, the head measuring nearly 
7 inches in length, and the tail 11 inches. 
The body is furnished with a close downy 
covering of soft hairs next the akin. 







gency.—The pout of tanyence is the polnt 
of contact of a tangent line. 

cy (tan’jen-si), m State of being 
tangent; a contact or touching.—froblem 
of tangencies, among the old geometers, a 
branch of the geometrical analysis, the gen- 
eral object of which was to describe a circle 
passiig through given points, and touching 
struight lines or circles given in position, 
he number of data being always limited to 

ires. 














[L. tangens, tangen- 






fia, ppr. from 
In yeoin. a straight line 
which touches or meets 
a circle or curve in one 
Point, and which being 
produced does not cut it, 
ag 4, B,C, Dp, E, F in fig. 1. 
Euelid has shown that 
the straight line drawn at 
right angles to the dinm- 
eter of a circle, from the 
prided ae of it, ig a tan- 
went to the circle. In frigon. the me 5 nor of 
an are or angle ia a straight line touching the 
circle of which the arc is a part, at one ex- 
tremity of the arc, and meeting the diameter 
passing through the other extremity, Thita, 
in fig. 2, let All be a straight line drawn 
touching the circle ADE at A, one extrem- 
ity of the arc AB, and 
meeting the diameter 
1B produced, which 
passes through the | 
other extremity B in 
the point H; then AH 
is the tangent of the 
are AB, or of the angle 
ACB, of which AB is 
the measure. The tan- | 
rnlof anarc orangle | 
is also the tangent of 

its supplement. Thus, 
ATL is the tangent 
of the supplement AI, or of the angle act; 
for it is easy to bee that the definition above 
given applies equally to the are AB and to 
theare AL The are and ite tangent have 
always a certain relation to cach other; and 
whe the one is given in parte of the radius, 
the other can always be computed by means | 
of an ivfinite series For trigonometrical | 
purposes tangents for every arc from 0 de- | 
frees to (0 dlogrees, as well as sines, cosines, 

&c., have been coleulated with reference to 

a radius of a certain length, and these or 

their logarithms formed into tables. In 

the higher geometry the word tangent is 

not limited to straight lines, but is also ap- 

plied to curves in contact with other curves, 

and also to surfaces. —Method of tangents, 


tango, to touch. Akin tact.) 
Fig. 1. 
























Pig. 2. 










li, Fr. ton; ny, sing; FH, then; th, thin; 


| Tangentially (tan-jen’shal-li), adr. 


TANGHINIA 





the name given to the calculus in its early 
period. When the equation of a curve is 
given, and it is required to determine the 

wentatany point, thisis called the direct 
method of tangents; and when the subtan- 
pone fo a curve, at any point, is given, and 
it is required’ to determine the equation of 
the curve, this is termed the iuverse inethod 
of fangents. The above terms are chee 
mous with the ditfereutial and integral cal- 
culus. — Natural tangents, tangents ex- 
pressed ly natural numbera,—Artificial tan- 
ents, tangents expressed by logarithms — 
fo go or fly af at a tangent, to break off 
suddenly from one line of action, trnin of 
ride or the like, and go on to something 
else, 

From Dedson and Fogg's bis mind few of at @ 
farngrenf to the very centre of the history of the queer 
clic. Dichems, 

Tangent (tan'jent),@ Touching; in geom, 
touching at a single point; as, a fangent 
line; curvea tanjent to each other,—Tan- 
gent galeanometer. See under GALVAN- 
OMETER. — Tangent plane, a plane which 
touches a curved surface, as a ephere, eylin- 
der, &e.—Tanyent sailing, Same as Middle- 
latitude Sailing. See under MIppLE.—Tan- 
gent ecale,a form of breech sight for cannon. 

ts base has a curvature corresponding to 
the circumference of the breech of the gun, 
and its face is cut into steps corresponiling 
to angles of elevation. — Tangent screw, a 
screw which acts In the direction of a tan- 
gent to an are or circle. Such screws are 
used for minute adjustments of instruments 
of precision, 18 a considerable amonnt of 
rotation in the screw gives but a small 
amount of rotation to the circle or wheel. 
See WonM-WHEEL. 

Tangential (tan-jen’shal), a, Pertaining to 
a tangent; in the direction of a tangent,— 
Tangential furce, (a) the same as centrifugal 
force. (b) In mech. a force which acts upon 
a wheel in the direction of a tangent to the 
wheel is said to be fangential, and this is 
the direction in which motion is communi- 
cated between wheels and pinions, or from 
one wheel to another. —Twagential plana, 
The same as Tangent Plane. See under 
TANGENT, a. 

In a 
tangential mauner; in the direction of a 
tangent. 

Tangerine (tan'jér-in),n. [From Tangiers.) 
Andesteened sinall-fruited variety of orange. 

Tang-fish (tang’fish), nm. [From tang, a kind 
of sea-Weed,] A name given to the seal in 
Shetland. 

nghin (tan’gin), n. [The native name in 
Maloagasear,] <A deadly poison obtained 
from the seeds of Tanghinia penanrrerd See 
TANGHINIA.—Trial by tanghin, a kind of or- 
deal formerly practised in Madagascar to de- 
termine the cuilt or innocence of an accused 
person, by taking the tanghin poison. The 
see was pounded and a small plece swal- 
lowed by each peed to be tried. If the ac- 
cused retained the poison in the system 
death quickly resulted—a proof of pull; if 
the stomach rejected the dose little harm 
enpervened—and innocence was established. 
By the influence of Christianity its use has 
been discontinued, Spelled also Tanguin, 
| [See above] A 


(tan-gln'l-a), nm, 





Tanghius wenenifera, 


cenua of plants belonging to the nat. order 
Apocynacem. T. renenifera is a tree which 
produces the celebrated tanghin poison of 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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Madagascar. The poisonous quality resides 
in the kernel, and = see is sald te be suffi- 
elent to kill ea persuns, It has smooth 
alternate thickish loaves, and large terminal 
cymes of pink flowers, which are succeeded 
by large purplish fruits containing a hard 
stone surrounded by a thick fibrons flesh. 
The genus ia now wften onited with Cerbera. 

bility (tan-ji-bil'i-ti), nm, The quali 
of being tunigible or perceptible to the tuuc 
or sense of fevling. 


Jan c 
made by him the very essence of body. Cateorty, 


Tangible (tan’ji-bl), a. [Fr. tangible, L 
tanuybilia, from tango, to touch, See TActT.] 
1. Capable of being tonched or preee’= 
2. Perceptible hy the touch; tactile. 

By this sense [towch), the fang qualities of 
bodies are discerned, as hard, salt, smooth Lante. 


8. Capable of being possessed or realized; 
real: as, fangible security. ‘Direct and 

idle benefita to ourselves and others.” 
Southey. —4. Readily apprehensille hy the 
mim; clear; evident; as, lis avtinga afforded 


tangible proof of his guilt. 
This is an inference resting on broad and satya 
proofs accessible to all the world. Huckie. 


Tangibleness (tau’ji-bl-nes), n The state 
or qnality of being tangible; tangibility. 
Tangibly 


yw (tan‘ji-bli), ado. In a tangible 
manner; 80 a8 to be perceptible to the 

touch. 
e (tang), n. [From fang, a sea-weed.| 


A wuter-apirit of the Orkneys which appeared 
sometimes asa little horse, at other times ag 
aman covered with sen-weed. Neightley. 
Tangierine (tan‘jér-in), 1 Same as Tan- 

Prue, 
tang’v)), of pret. & pp. tangled; 
ppr. Retin (Allicd to Icel, thamgull, 
ha , Dan. and G. tang, tangle, sea-weel; 
red forms corresponding to A. Sax. 
es ry Goth. tag!, hair, a tall.) 1. To nnite or 
t together confusedly; to ravel; to inter- 
weave or interlace, as threads, a0 as to make 
it dificult to unravel the knot. 
His speech was like a fawpied chain. Séad, 


2 To insnare; to entrap; as, to be tamed 
in the folds of dire necessity. ‘Tangled in 
anwrous nets.” Milton. 
The Dauphin... 

Stands with the mares of war to fangie thes. SAab, 
8 To embroil; te embarrass; to confuse; to 
involve; to complicate. 

When my simple weakness strays 

Tunyefed in fs plociien ways. Crashan, 

Clear-headed friend, whose joyful scorn, 
Edlyed with sharp lawghter, cuts atwain 
e knots that fangie human creerts. 


Dewnyrom. 
Tangle (tang'zl), vi. To be entangled or 
unives y aptar te Ree rere: 
Tang tany’gl), ». [See the verh. 
knot of py ea or other things united cou- 
fusedly, or so interwoven as not tu be easily 
disenynged; as, hair or yarn in tangles. 
Were it nt better Jone as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllisin the share, 
Or with the Arggies of Newra's boir, Asien, 


2. pl. Adevice used in dredging, for sweeping | 


the aea-bed in order to tain delicate furma 
of marine life, tien aniall or frangible to he 
obtained by ordinary dredging. It consists 
of a bar supperte!] un runners, and serving 
to drag after it a series of [nnssea of hemp, 
each of which ia a sort of mop which en- 
tangles the more minute and delicate forme 
of marine life without injuring them. — 
8. Any perplexity ur embarrassment.—4 A 
name given to some species of sen-weeil he- 
longing to the genus Laminaria (which ace). 
Called also Tang.—&, A tall, lank person; 
any long dangling thing. [Scotch.] 
ngly (tang'cling-li), ade. Ina tang- 
ling manwer, 
(tang’gli),a. Knotted; intertwine; 
intricate. 
Tangly (tung’gli),a. Covered with sea-weed 
or tangle. 
Prone, helpless, on the fang/y beach he lay. 
acer, 
(tan‘uram). mn. A Chinese toy used 
sometimes in primary schools as a means 
of instruction. It consists of a square of 
thin wood, or other material, cnt into seven 
pieces wf various shapes, as triangle, square, 
parallelogram, which pieces are capable of 
being combined in varioug ways 80 os to 
fori a great number of different figures. 





fifity and impenetrability were elsewhere | 


Tangum (tan'gum), n A variety of piebald 
horse found in Thi tof which itiaa native. 
It appears to be related to the Tartar horse, 





Tangura or Thilet Horse. 


Tan-house (tan’hous), ». A building in 
which tanner's bark is stored. 
Tanier race n. Same as Tannier. 
Tanist (tan'ist), . (Gael. tanaiete, a lord, 
the governor of a country: in Ireland, the 
heir-ap ut of a prince; from tan, a region 
or territory.) Oneof a family from which 
the chiefs of certain Celtic races were chosen 
by election: usually applied to the actual 
holder of the lands and honours, and fre- 
quently to his chosen successor, See TAN- 
ISTRY. 
Tt was not unusial fo elect a Amairf, or reversionat 
successor, in the lifetime of the reigning chief. 
Avid‘ ime. 
This family (the O Hanlons) were teadere of a large 
territory within the present counly of Sosleg j 


arr. 
Tanistry (tan‘ist-ri), a. [See Tanist.] A 
mode of tenure that prevailed anwug vari- 
ous Celtic tribes, nccording to which the 
tanist or holder of honours or lands heli 
them only for life, and his successor was 
fixed by election, According to this cus- 
tom the right of succession was not in the 
individual, but in the family to which he 
belonged; that is, succession was heredita 
in the family, but elective in the individua 
The primitive intention seems to have been 
that the inheritance should descend to the 
oldest or most worthy of the blood and 
name of the deceased. This was in reality 
giving it to the meroneene, and the practice 
uften occasioned blomly wars in families. 
They were subject to the law of Gowistry, of which 
the principle is lefined to be, that the deamesne lands 
and diznity of chieftainship descended to the eldest 
Must worthy of the same blorel. fifacia ra, 


Tank (tangk), «1 (0. ond Prov, E. and Se. 
stank, an tank, a pend, a wet ditch, from 
O.Fr. esfane (Mol. Fr. efany), oF estangue, 
It. stagno, a pond, a pool, from L_ stagayvea, 
a pond or pool of standing water (hence also 
gtagnant)] A cistern or vessel of lange size 
te coutaln lijuida ; specifically, (a) that part 


of a locometive tender which contains the | 


water. (6) The stationary reservoir from 


which the tank of the tender is Alled. (ce) A | 


cistern for storing water on board ship. 
(df) The cistern of a gens-holder, in which 
the lower edge of the inverted chamber ia 
beneath the water-surface, forming a seal 
for the gas. (r) The term ia also applied to 
any chamber or vessel in which oi], molasses, 
dke., la stored for eale in measured quanti- 
thes or for occnsional use. 

Tank (tangk), ma 1. Aemall East Indinn 
dry measure of about 240 grains weight. - 
2 A weight for pearls in Bombay of 72 craina. 
Simuneneds. 


Tank (tangk), n, The end of a file, &c., 
which is inserted inte the handle; the tang. 
See TANG. 


Tanka (tang’ka), n. 1. A kind of boat at 
Canton, Macao, &c., rowed by women. It 
is about 25 feet long. —2. A wotnan who plies 
in sucha bont. Written also Tania. 

Tankard (tong’kiird), n. [0.Fr. tangwert, 
tanguard, O.L). tanckaerd, a tankard, pro- 
bably =fank with the suffix -ard.] A large 
vessel for liquors, most commonly a rather 
lange drinking vessel, with a cover, usually 
made of pewter, though also of guld, silver, 
&e, See PHG-TANKARD, also TANEARD- 
REARER. 

Marius was the first who drank out of a silver hand: 
ard, alter the manner of Bacchus, ariutanc. 


Tankard plang sats ), a. Of or pertainin 


Tangs (tangz),» pl. Tongs, Written also | toa tankard; hence, convivial; festive; jo- 
* Tage. [Scotch | vial. Milton. 
Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; Pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tub, bull; 








TANNING 


Tankard-bearer (tang’kard-lr-ér), n. O 
who, When London was very tupertec! 
supplied with water, fetched water in Lar 
tan a hel two or three gallons fri 
the conduits and pumpa in the street. 

To talk of your turn im this company, and to 
alone, like « fandurd-(earer at a conduitt Fie! 
&, SPearan 

Tankard-turnip nat Siete § n. 
name wiven ta euch common fleld-turni 

adare of an oblong shape, and the roots 

which in general grow o good deal abc 
the surface of the ground. There are se’ 
ral varieties. 


| Tank-enzine (tangk’en-jin}), m A locon 

tive which carries ita own Ser and fu 
and so dispenses with a tender, being its 
a combined engine aud tender. 


| Tankia (tang’ki-a), n. Same as Tonka. 


Tank-iron (tangki-m), 9. Plate-irs 
thicker than sheet or stove-piye Lron, t 
thinner than boiler-plate. 

t(tangk'ling), m <A tinkling, 

Tank-worm (tangk'wérm),n. <A nemate 
worm alounding in the mud in tanks 
India, and believed to he the young of | 
Fi or Dracuncu/us medinensia, 
guinea-worm, a troublesome parasite 

a. oe GUIsks- WORE. Wien “his 

(tan‘ling),. [Jan and term. 
One tanned or scorched by the heat of 1 
sun. ‘Hot summer's ftanlings, and |! 
shrinking slaves of winter.’ j 

Tan-mill (tan'mil), a A mill for breaki 
up bark for tanning. 

Tanna (tan'na),#. In India, a police s 
tion; also, a atte 

ble (tan'a-bl), a. Capable of bei 
tanned. 

Tannadar (tan‘na-jiir), wn. In India, | 
keeper or conimandant of a tanna. 

Tannage (tan'ij),n. The act, operation, 
result of tanning: a tanning. ‘Gut his che 
fresh fannaye.' Browninwy. 

Tannate (tan‘at), n <A salt of tannic ac! 
as, the lawnate of potash or of magnes 
The tannates are characterized by strik! 
aideep bluish-black colour with the perea 
of Iron. 

Tanner (tan'ér), mn One whose occupati 
is te tan hides, orcouvert them into leat] 
by the use of tan.—Tanner'a bark, the ba 
of the oak, chestnut, willow, and ot] 
trees, which abounds in tannic acid, and 
employed by tatiners in the preparation 
leather. Bee TAN.—Tanner's weete, hi 
cuttings, &c. 

Tanner (tan‘ér),n. (From Gypay tano, lit 
—the sixpence being the little coin as co 

red with a shilling] A sixpence, [Slan 
, ery (tan'ér-i).m. 1. A place where | 
operations of tanning are carried on.—2 I 
art or process of tanning. *Miraculous | 
wovements in fannery.’ Carlyle. 
c(tovik), a. Applied to a pecul 
acid which existe in every part of all spec 
if wak, especially in the bark, but is fou 
in greatest quantity in gall-nuts. Tan 
acid, when pure, ia nearly white, and not 
all crystalline, 1t is very soluble in wat 
nnd has a most astringent taste, witli 
litterness. It combines with animal ge 
tine, forming an insoluble curdy precip L 
which has been called tannegelatine. 
derives its name from ita property of co 
bining with the skins of animals anid « 
verting them inte leather, or tanning the 
It is the active principle in almoat all astr 
geut vegetables. The name tannic acid 
venerally applied to what is really a m 
ture of several substances. Called a 
Quercilannic. 

] er (tan'ni-ér),a A plant of the 
nus Caladium (C. sagitfrfelium), the lew 
of which are lwiled and eaten in the W 
Indies. 

Tannin (tan'in), n. Same os Tannic Ac 
See TANNIC. ine) LT re 

Tanning (tan'ing),n. 1. The practice, o 
ation, and art of converting the raw hi 
and skins of animals into leather by effe 
ing a chemical combination between | 
gelatine of which they principally cons 
and the astringent vegetable principle cal 
tannic acid or tannin. The object of | 
tanning provesa is ty produce such a che 
eal change in akins as may render them | 
alterable by those agents which tend tu 
compose them in their natural state, 
in connection with the anlsequent ope 
tlona of currying or dressing to bring th 
into a state of plinhility and impermenthi 
to water which tony adapt them for | 

| Many useful purposes to which leathes 


oil, pound; wu, Sc. abune; J, Sc. fey 


TANNOMETER 





sagt aby to the tanuing process, as those of 
ufaloes, bulls, oxen, and cows, are techni- 
eally called Aides; while those of smaller 
animals, as calves, sheep, and goats, are 
called sking, After being cleared of the 
hair, wool, and fleshy parts, by the aid of 


lime, scraping, ami other means, the skins | 


are ustially steeped in an infusion of ground 
mak bark, which supplies the astringent or 
tanning principle, and thus converts them 
inty leather. Different tanners, however, 
vary much in the mode of conducting the 
process of tanning, and also the skins in- 
tende:! for different kinds of leather require 
to be treated differently. Various impruve- 
ments have been made in the process of 
tanning, by which time and labour are much 
reduce; but it is fonnd that the slow pro- 
cess followed by the oll tanvuers produces 
leather far superior to that produced by 
quick processea —2 Appearance or hue of 


a brown colour produced on the skin by the | 


action of the stin. 

Thsedees and distempers, Incident to cur faces, are 
industiously ta be cured without any thouyht or 
bhime of pride; as Aushings, reiness, inflanimation, 
pimples, freckles, rupweduces, Arvada, ancl the like. 

, J aplor. 
Tannometer (tan-om’et-ér), n. A hydre- 
meter for determining the proportion of 
tannin in tanning liquor, 
Tan - pickle (tan'pik-1),m. The brine of a 
tan-pit 


The charge of the public was less than it had been 
when the vessels were unseaworthy, when the sailors 
were netous, when the food was alive with vermin, 
when the drink tasted like fan-purndle, and when the 
Clothes and hammoacks were rotten. Aaa olay, 


Tap: t (tan'pit), a 1. A sunken vat in 
whic 
Tanrec (tan‘rek), n. See TENREC. 


Tan - spud (tan'spud), n An instrument 
mr peers ve bark from oak and other 
ees, 


Tan-stove (tan'stov), mn, A hot-house with 
a bark-stove: also, the atove iteell. 

Tansy (tan’zi), 1. (Fr. fanaiwe, tanay; Sp. 
adtanana, costiary; sail to be from Gr. 


athanasia, immortality, from the medicinal | 


properties of some of the plants of this kind, 
or because the dried fowera retain their 
natural appearance. The 
Tanarcetuin seems to be a latinized form uf 
tansy.) L The popular name of a genus of 
plants. See TANACETUM.—2, A favourite 
dish of the seventeenth century, and even 
later, made of ears, cream, rose-water, sligur, 
and the juice of herbs, a8 endive, spinage, 
sorrel, tansy, ond baked with butter in a 
shallow pewter dish. 

T had a pretty dinner for them: viz, a brace of 
stewed carps. sa roasted chickens. and a jowl of 
salmon, hot, for the first course; a fengy, and two 
Meats tongues, and cheese, the secund, 

Tant (tant), <A small red spider. 
alao Trine. 
Tantalise (ton'ta-liz), vt. See TANTALIZE. 
Tantalism (tan’tal-izm),m [See TANTALIZE ] 
A punishment like that of Tantalus; a tens- 
ing or tormenting by the hope or near ap- 
roach of that which is desired, but which 
not attainable: tantalization. 
Is not such a provision lke Aruta/irem to this people? 
‘-- (hairy. 
Tantalite (tan'ta-lit), n. The ore of the 
metal tantalum: an opayjue mineral, with 
imperfect metallic lustre and iron-black 
colour, found in Sweden and other places. 
Tantalium (tan-ta'li-um),n, See TANTALUM, 
Tantalization (tan'ta-liz-a"shon), » The 
act of tantalizing, or the state of being tan- 
talized. 

Koerinante’s pains and Arndafiaafions in this nicht's 
round, were more irksome to the beast than all his 
other outridings. Cea-yiton.. 

Tantalize (tan'ts-liz), of. pret. & pp. tan- 
faliced; ppr. tantalizing, [From Tantalus, 
a mythical king of Lydia or Phryyia, who 
for divulging the secrets of his father Zeus 


Pepys, 
Called 


was condemned to atand in a lake of water, | 


which receded from him whenever he 
stooped to drink. while branches loaded 
with fruit, which always eluded his grasp, 
were hung over his head] To tease or tor- 
ment by presenting something desirable to 
the view, but continually frustrating the 
expectations b se | it out of reach; to 
excite expectations or fears which will not 
be realized; to tease; to torment. 
Thy vain (lesires, at strife 

Within themselves, have AarArfis'd thy Be des 

I should otherwise have felt excecdingly tentalieed 
eith tiving under the walls of 56 grest a city, full of 
objects of novelty, without being able to omnes = 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


applied. The larger and heavier akins sub. 
Teen 

italizer (tan'ta-liz-dr), i. 
Tan 


Tantalus (tan'ta-lus),n. [See TANTALIZE. 


hides are laid in tav.—* A bark-bed | 


Tantamount (tan'ta-mount), a, 


‘neric name | 


Tantamount? (tan'ta-mount 


Tantity (tan'ti-ti),m A term used by Mr. 
| Tantivy (tan-tiv’i), ade. 


the leat great, and the 7. 


yy pry Cane tte ne 

olf in a harry. tee 

Tantlingt cet) (Based on fanfa- 
w 


Tantra (tan’tra), n. 
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SYN. To tease, torment, ‘extite, irritate, 


One that tan- 
talizes, 
(tan‘ta-liz-ing), p. and a. Teas- 
ing or tormenting by presenting to the view 
something unattainable. 
This was tempting news, bat tantalising too, 
Oaciberes, 
The major was going on in this tanfa/ising way, 
not proposiog, and declining to fal) in hove, 
Taacheray. 
ntal ly (tan‘ta-liz-ing-1i), adv, a 
tantalizing manner; by tantalizing. 
talum (tan‘ta-lum), a. Sym. Ta. At wt | 
Ist) A rare metallic element discovered in 
the Swedish minerals tantalite and yttro- 
tantalite. It was long believed to be iden- 
tical with iehium, but their separate 
identity has been established. Written also 
Tanfalium, 


The name was given because from their vora- 
city these binds seem never to have enough.) 
A genus of wading birds, family Ardeldw 
or heron family. J" loculator is the wood- 
ibis of America, which frequents extensive 
awarups, Where it feeds on serpents, young 


alligators, froga, and other reptiles. The 
Attonn tantalus (7. ibis) waa long ed 
aa the ancient tian ihis, but it is rare 


in Egypt, belonging chiefly to Senegal, and 
ia much larger than the true ibis.—T7'anta- 
lus cup, a philosophical toy, 
consisting of a siphon su 
milapted a cup that the 
short leg being in the cup, 
the long leg may go down 
through the bottom of it 
The siphon is concealed 
within the re of a man, 
whose chin is on a level 
with the bend of the siphon. 
Hence, a3 800n as the water 
Tises up to the chin of the 
im it begins to auliside, 
20 that the igure, like Tan- 
talus in the fable (see 
TANTALIZE), is unable to quench hia thirst. | 
[Fr, tant, | 
L. fants, eo much, and FE, amount.) Equiva- 





Tantalas Cup, 







lent, ns in value, force effect.or signification; | Tap (tap), vf. [A Sax 


a3, allence is sometimes fanfamount to con- 
pent. 

Put the questions inte Latin, we are still never the | 
nearer, they are plainly fantom; at least the | 
difercoace to me is undiserruble, iaternia wel, 

_ Actions were brought against persons who had de- | 
famed the Dute of York; and damages frefarnowst 
to & sentence of perpe imprsenment were cle- 
manded by the plamtial’ and without yr reed ole 













talvicl diy 


vi To be| 
tantamount or equivalent. ‘That which in 
God's estimate may fantamount to a direct 
undervalnuing* Jer. Taylor. 









James Mill See under QUANTITY. 
[Said to be from 
the note of a hunting horn.) Swiftly; speed- 
iy; rapidly.—To ride tantwey, to ride with 
at apeed. E 
tivy (tan-tiv’i), nn 1. A rapid, violent 
allop.—? | Adevoted adherent of the court 
n the time of Charles 11; a royalist. [The 
nickname may be traceable to the fox- 
huntiig habits of the country squires of the 
period. } 

Those who took the king's side were anti-Birming- 
hams, abhorrers, and fanfrmer. These appellations 
goon becune obsolete, AMacraaay, 

Collier... was a Tory of the highest sort, such 
as in the court of his age was called a ee 

tw hi r. 
$+ A mixture of haste and violence: a rush; 
a torrent. 

Sle, [ expected to hear from vou in the language of 
; iral son, anc mot in Cock 
a towtrey of Language: bot | perceive your comm- 

Licatela sat, 









nicalion is not always yen, yea. 
To hurry off; to go 





lize.) One seized the hope of pleasure 
nnattainnble; one exposed to be tantalized. 
' (Skr., from tan, to be- 
lieve.) A division, section, or chapter of 
certain Sanskrit sacred works of the wor- | 
shippers of the female energy of Siva. Each 
tantra has the form of a dialogue between 
Siva and his wife. The tantras are much 
more recent productions than the Vedas, 
possibly posterior even to the Christian era, 
although their believers regard them as a 
fifth Veda, of equal antiquity and higher 


fH, then; th. thin; 


ng, sing; 










































Tap (tap), [Scotch] 





TAP 


Tantrism (tan'trizm), n. The doctrines of 
the tantras. 

Tantrum (tan’trum), n. (Prov. E. tantum, 
from W. fant, tension, a sudden start or 
impulse, a gust of passion, a whim: from 
root fan, seen also in E. thin.) A burst of - 
ill-humour; a display of temper; an ill-na- 
tured caprice; used chiefly in the plural; as, 
sheisinhertantrwns. Thackeray. (Colloq. } 

Tan-turf (tan'térf), ». See TAN-BALLS. 
Tan-vat (tan'vat), mn, A vat in which hides 
are steeped in liquor with tan. 

Tan-yard (tan‘yiird), 1 An inclosure where 
the tanning of leather is carried on, 

Tanystome (tan'is-tom), ». [Gr. tanyd, to 
atrotch, aud stoma, the mouth.) One of 
those dipterous insecta, which have a pro- 
jecting proboscis, with the last joint of the 
antenna undivided, including the cadfies. 
Tanzimat (tan‘zi-mat), m [Ar., pl of tan- 
aim, a regulation.) Lf reculations The 
name given to the organic laws, constituting 
the first contribution towards constitutions! 

vernment in Turkey, published im 1844 

Tal lap ee eee . apped 

a Dp), v.f pret. & pp. fi ; Ppr. fap- 
wand [Fr. taper, to tap, to rap, to strike. 
fap, a tap, a slap, probably en ee 
the sound peated ap rat-fat, pet), though 
the French verb is directly from the Teu- 
tonic; comp. Prov. G. tapp, tapps, a blow, 


G. tappen, to ; Icel. tapea, teepta, to 
tap or touch igh tly.) 1. To strike with 
something small, or to strike with a very 
gentle blow; to pat gently; as, to fap one 
with the hand; to tap one on the shoulder 
with a cane. 
H | al ; 

Me ~ raphe 43 joked and Aggeea’ their secretort 
#. To put a new sole or heel on, as on a boot 
orshoe. [Local.) 


Tap (tap), ci To strike a gentle blow; as, 


he tapped at the door 


Tap (tap).n 1. A gentle blow; a slight blow 


with a ginal! thing. 
sail Eves ber right band woman a ep, | the 
2 A plece of leather fastened upon the bot- 
tom of a boot or shoe in repairing or renew- 
ing the sole or heel. 

ii Li to tap, to 


draw out liquor; L.G. and D. tappen, Icel 
and Sw. fappa, G, rapfen; the lit. meaning 
is to draw ont as Ey by removing the tap 
or faucet. See the noun.) 1. To pierce ao 
as tolet out o fluid; as, to fap a cask, o tree, 
a tumour, or anything that contains a pent- 
up fluid. 

Wait with patience ill the tumour becomes trouble- 
some, and then 409 it with ao lancet. Sharer. 
2 To treat in any analogous way for the 
purpose of drawing something from; aa, it 
was discovered that the telegraph wires 
had been fapped.—Tvwo top the admiral, to 
broach surreptitiously a cask of liquor: from 
the story that whena certain admiral's body 
was being conveyed to England in apirits. 
the sailors ay To the cask containing it 
and drank the liquor,—3. To cause to ron 
out by broaching the cask or vessel. 

He has been Arfeing his liquors, while I have been 
ihc addition, 


spilling my b 
Tap (tap), nm. [A. Sax. (whence the 
verb feppan, to tap), L.G. tappe, D. and 
Dan, tap, Icel, tappi, G. zapfen, a tap, a 
plog, a faucet; from same root as fip and 
top, Hence fapeter, and from the German 
through the French fawip, tampion.] 1. A 
pipe or hole through which liquor is dmawn 
from a cask.—Z A pie or epile to stop a 
hole in a cask.—3. The a. eapecially in 
respect of quality, which ia drawn through 
atap. [Colloqg.] a3 
Sending ouf & meagre servant to offer a of 
‘soeuethe “to snai-boy, who aniwered that he 
thanked the Ueman, but if it was the game fa a5 
he had tasted before, he had rather pot. Sorhens. 


4.4 top-house or tap-room,—65. An instru- 
ment employed for cutting the threads of 
internal screws or nuts It consists sim- 
ply of an external or male screw of the re- 
quired size, formed of steel, and more or 
less tapered, portions of the threads being 
filed away in order to present a sericea of 
cutting edges. Thia being acrewed into the 
nut in the manner of an ordinary bolt, 
forms the thread required. —On fap, (a) 
ready to be drawn; as, we have Bass on tap. 
(6) Broached or furnished with a tap; as, 
the barrel of Bass is on % 

top; a head; a 
crest or the like. —Tiap of tow, (a) the quan- 
tity of flax that is made up into a conical 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


TAP-BOLT 


form to be pat upon the distaff. () A very 

irritable peeten i person meaty itlamed? 

Tap-bolt (taybolt) nm. A bolt with a head 
ta n. with a 

on one os and a thread on the other end 

to be screwed into some fixed part, instead 

of through the part and receiving a 


(tap’sin-dér), n. The slag 
duced in the process of puddling iron. 


aes (tip), m. [A. Sax. ,a fillet, pro- 
hably like fapestry, hippet 
nd; a 


m the Greek ] 
1. A narrow fillet or narrow piece 
of woven work, used for strings and the 
like; as, curtains tied with tape.—2. In 
inting, one of the travelling bands which 
old and conduct the sheet of paper in a 
ateam-press; also, asimilar band in a paper- 
folding machine. —3. Spiritaous or fer- 
mented drink. [Slang ] 
be ry (tap), 0.t To use 
a little go a great way: often with out Sir 
W. Scott. (Scotch. ] 


no 
pro- 


Tapeiam (tap’izm), m. Same as Red-tapery. | 


Tape -line, Tape-measure (tap'lin, tap- 


mezh'ir), x <A tape marked wit 


Taper (ti'pér), w. [A. Sax. fapor, taper; 
probably from the Celtic; comp. W. tampr, 
a taper, famprn, to burn like a torch; [r. 


fapar, & taper; also Skr. tap, to burn.) | 


1. A amall wax candle; a long wick coated 

with wax or other suitable material.—& A 

amal! lirhted wax candle, or a amall light. 
Get ite & fuser in my study, Lucius. Svea, 


3. Tapering form; gradual diminution of | 


thickness in an elongated object; that which 
posceies a tapering form; as, the taper of a 
apire. 
TFrom the beaver the otter Wliffers in bis teeth, which 
are canine; and in his tail, which is feline, or a lomg 
hanger. a. Gertie, 
Taper (ti’pér), a. [Supposed to be from the 
form of a taper.) Long and regularly be- 
coming slenderer toward the pint; becom- 
ing sinall toward one end: aa, taper fligers. 
Taper (ta'pér), c.f 1. To become gradually 
slenderer; to grow gradually less in diam- 
eter; to diminish in ona direction; as, a 
sugar-loaf tapers toward a point. —2 To 
diminish; to grow gradually less. 
We sow fim foperiag away till he ap 


appeared altoyether, APL AY Aeorrell, 


Taper (ta'pér), vt To canse to taper; to 


make gradually smaller especially in diam- 


eter, 
Tapered (ta’pérd), p. and a. Provided with 
tapers; lighted with a taper or tapera. 
The ¢aper'a choir, at the late hour of prayer, 


fe bet ve wisat. IF urion, 
Tapering (ta’pér-ing), @. Becoming regu- 
larly emaller apr th toward one end: 


erm lually diminishing towanl a polut. 
Taperit (ta'pér-ing-li), adv. Ln a taper- 
ing Mmnnner. 
(ta'pér-nes), n. The state of 
being Lapeer, 
A Connthian pillar has a relative beauty, depend- 
ent on its fagernesr and foliage, ANE. 
Tapestry (tap’es-tri), mn. [O.E. tapecery, 
tapecerye, from Fr, tapisserie, tapestry, car- 
peting, from fapu, formerly tapestry, pow 
u carpet, from L. tapes, tapete, from Gr. 
fapés, tapélos, a carpet, a rug.) A kind of 
woven hangings of wool and silk, often en- 
riched with gold and silver, representing 
figures of men, animals, lamlacapes, dc, 
and formerly much used for lining or cover- 
ing the walls and furniture of apartments, 
churches, &c. Tapestry is made by a process 
intermediate between weaving and embroi- 
dery, being worked in a web with needles 
lnatead of ashuttle. Short lengths of thread 
of the special colours required for the de- 
sign are worked in at the necessary places 


‘ingly; to make | 


: inches, | 
&c., and inclosed in a case, used in mea-— 


suring, | 
Tapen (tip’n), a. Made of tape, C. Reade. 


ared a mere | 
kas he wentihiwn the mountainside, and finally | 





and fastened at the Wack of the texture. | 


The term fapestry is also applied toa variety 
of woven fabrica having a multiplicity of 
colours in theirdesign, which, however, have 
no other cliractoristic of true tapestry. 
See GOBELIN.—Tapestry carpet, the name 
given to a very elegant and cheap bg ts 
or ingrain carpet, the warp or weft being 
pepe hefore weaving 90 as to produce the 
gure in the cloth. 

Tapestry (tap'es-tri), v.¢. prot. & pp. fapes- 
tried; ppr. sspentrying. o adorn with ta- 
pestry or as if with tapestry. 

The Trosachs wound, as now, between 
walls of rock tagerfrie’ with broom and wild came 
Maran tay, 
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Tapet t (tap’et), n. (L. tapete. See TaPEs- 
ae] Worked or f atull; tapestry. 


ner. 
Tapeti (tap’e-ti), m The Brazilian hare, the 


pe 
sop jensis, a rodent mammal in- 
ting South lene 
B (tap'et-les), a. 
a i or ey Heedless; 
Seotch. } 
pe-worm (tip'wérm), n [From their 


resemblance in shape to ao tape.] The 
name common to certain internal parasites 


Lit not ha 
silat ee 


(Entozoa) constituting the order Cestoi-— 
eniada of ‘the 


dea or 
nuloida, found in the mature state in the 
alimentary canal of warm-blooded verte- 
brates. ape-worms are composed of a 
number of flattened joints or oh pein the 
anterior of which, or head (whichis the true 
animal), is furnished with a circlet of hooks 


sub-kingdom An- | 


and suckers, which enable it to maintain ita | 


hold on the mucous membrane of the intes- 


tines of its host. The other segments, called | 


pee are simply generative organs 
budded off by the bead, the oldest being 
furthest removed from it, and each con- 
taining when mature male and female or- 
| ~The tape-worm has neither mouth 
nor digestive organs, nutrition being effected 

absorption throngh the skin. The length 
of the animal variea from a few inches to 
several yards. The ova do not undergo de- 
velopment in the animal in which the adult 
exists. They require to be swallowed hy 
some other warm-blooded vertebrate, the 
ripe proglottides being expelled from the 
bowel of the host with all their contained 
ova fertilized. The segments or lottides 
decompose and liberate the ova, which are 
covered with acapaule. After being swal- 
lowed the capsule bursts and an embryo, 
called a proscolex, is liberated. This em- 
bryo, by means of spines, perforates the 
tissues of some contiguots organ, or of a 
bluooi-veasel, in the latter case being carried 
by the bloud to some solid part of the body, 
as the liver or brain, where it surrounds it- 
self with a cyst, and develops a vesicle con- 
taining a fnid. It is now called a scoler or 
hydatid, aud formerly was known as the 
cyetic worm. The acolex is incapable of 
farther development till swallowed and re- 
ceived a second time into the alimentary 
camal of a warm-blooded vertebrate, Here 
it becomes the heal of the true tape-worm, 
from which proglottides are developed pos- 
teriorly by gemmation, and we have the 
adult animal with which the cycle begins. 
Eight true tape-wurms occur in man, Tenia 
solium, the cystic form of which produces 
the measles of the pig, being the most com- 
mon. Another, T. mediocunellata, is de- 
veloped from the scolex, which causes 


Tapir 


Ta 


TAPPICE 


approximating somewhat to the paleothe- 
om. The 7. malayanwus or indicus is found 
in the forests of Malacca and Sumatra It 





Malay Tapir (T. saafayanwe), 


is larger than the American and is 
a most conspicuous animal from the white 
rump, and belly contrasting so 
atrongly with the deep sooty black of the 
rest of the body as, at a little distance, to 
give it the aspect of being muffled up in a 
white sheet. The tapirs are allied both to 
the hog and to the rhinoceros, but they are 
much smaller than the latter. Fossil tapire 
are scattered throughout ray Jp and 
among them is a gigantic species, 7". gigan- 
teus, Cuv., which in size must have nearly 
equalled the elephant. 
(ta-pir'i-dé a The tapir tribe 
of animals, which differ from the pig tribe 
in possessing only three toes on each hind 
foot, and in the better development of the 


B hit con ing 
id (ti'pir-oid), a. ([Tapir, and Gr. 


log, resemblance.) Alli 


| to the tapir or 
the tapir family. 


Teptrothertam (ta'pir--thé’ri-um),n. [Ta- 
pir, and Gr. fhérion, a wild beast.] <A fossil 


uadruped of the eocene period, having in- 
timate structural relations with the exist- 
ing tapirs.— 
pirus (ta'pir-us), #. A genus of pachy- 
dermatous quadrupeds. See TaPie. 


| Tapis (tii-pé), m (Fr. See Tarestry.) Car- 


measles in the ox. The tape-worm of the | 


dog, T. serrata, is the adult form of the 
scolex which produces staggers in sheep. 
T. Echinococcus of the doy Dab ne hyda- 
tids in man, through the development in 
man of its immature young, 

Tap-nale (tap’hél), n. The hole in the pud- 
dling-Turnace throen wake the tap-cinder 
ee out, and which during puddling is 
aLOp 


dl up. 

Tap-house (tap"hous), n, A house where 
liquors are retailed; a house where beer is 
served from the tap. Shak. 

phren Keek- pan Rt as), n. [Gr. 

taphros, a pit, and enchyma, tiasue—en, in, 

and ched, to pour.) In bof. pitted, dotted, 
or porous tissue; bothrenchyma. 


Tapinage, 

lurking or skulking. weer. 

Tapioca (tap-l-d’ka), mn. [Native American 
name] <A farinaceous substance prepared 


from cassava meal, which, while moist or 


damp, has been heated for the purpose of 
drying it on hot plates. By this treatment 
the starch-grains swell, many of them burst, 
and the whole agglomerates in small irregu- 
lar masses or lumps. In bviling-water it 
swells up and forma a viscous jelly-like 
mise, re. See CASSAVA. 

Tapir (ta’pir), in. (Fr. Sp. and Pg., from the 
native Brazilian name,] An ungulate or 
hoofed animal of the genus Tapirus, The 
nose resembles a small fleshy proboscis; 
there are four toes to the fore-feet, and 
three to the hind ones. The South Ameri- 
can tapir (7. americanus) is the size of a 
small ase, with a brown skin, nearly naked. 
The flesh is eaten. Another American spe- 


cies has been discovered in the Cordilleras, | 


the back of which is covered with huair, and 


the bones of the nose more elongated and | 


Tapist (ta'pis), v.¢. 
tol 


Tappice t 


peting; tapestry. Formerly 
used to 

ber; hence, fo be on or wpon the lapis, to be 
under consideration, or on the tab! 

The house of Jords sat till past five at night. Lord 
Churchill and Lord Cadolphin went away, and gave 
no votes in the matter which mar wfon fa Pir. 
Henry Lord Clarenecn, 
To cover with figures 


like tapestry, lanl. 
,tn. [See TAPESTRY.) An uphol- 
aterer; a maker of tapestry. acer. 


Tapish t (tip'ish), o.t.oré (Prov, E. tappis, 


to be close to the ground, from Fr. (se) tapir, 
tapizsant, to squat; of same origin as faper, 
to bung, to plug. See TAP.] To cover; to 
concenl; to hide; to lurk in a covert or hid- 
ing-place; to lie close to the ground, a8 par- 
tridges and game, 

When the sly beast, éapirA'a@ in bush or brier, 

Nor art nor pains can rouse out of his place. 


kg 
Tapite,t v.t, To cover with tapestry. Chaw- 
oer. 
Taplash (tap'lash), n. [From tap, a spigot, 


and dash, probably=Iueh.] 1. Poor beer. 

Did ever any man run such éaflesé as this at first 
broaching? Bp. Parker. 
2. The last running of small-beer; the dregs 
or refuse of liquor. ‘The taplash of strong 
ale and wine.’ Halliwell. 


(nm (Fr. tapénois, by stealth.) A | Tapling (tap‘ling),m ‘The strong double 


leather made fost to the end of each plece 
of a flail. 


Tapnet (tap‘net), nm. A frail or basket made 


of rushes, &c., in which figs are imported. 

{m Ataporspigot, .Chaucer. 

ppe Neg ), nm [A dim, from tap, to 
strike gently.) 1. A small lever connected 
with the valve of the cylinder of a steam- 
engine. —2, Any small cam, more particu- 
larly when it acts only during a small part 
of the revolution of the axis on which it is 
fixed. Hence also the separate teeth of u 
cam-wheel cmployed to lift a vertical aor 
or stamper, are called tappele when small, 
and wipers when they are very la 
Tappet motion, the apparatus for working 
the steam-valve of a Cornish steam-engine, 
consisting of jevers connected to the valves, 
moved at proper intervala by tappets or 
projecting pieces fixed on a rod connected 
to the beam 


tap’pis}, vt. and & Same 
Sir W Senet, - 


—=- 


Tapish, 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, méve; _— tiibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; J, Sc. fey. 


TAP-PICKLE 


Tap-pickle (tap’pik1), n__‘The uppermost 
and can o eatte zd R ay in a stall of cate! 
hence, fg. one’s most valuable possession; 
in the case of a woman, chastity. Burne. 


Tapping (tap’ing), n, TI paracente- 
ping) nm In surg. 
sis, or the operation of removing fluid from 
any of the seroua cavities of the body in 
which it has collected in large quantity. 
Tappit-hen (tap'it-hen), n, (Scotch.) 1. A 
hen with a crest,—2 A colloquial term de- 
noting a kind of tankard containing 34 
or acc ig to some 1 quart, so named 
from the knob on the lid as being supposed 
to resemble a crested hen. 
Their hostess appeared with a were pewter mea- 
suring-pot, containing af least three English quarts, 
festlleioey tiesemninaaed afappit-hen. Sir rT Sewes. 
Taproom (tap'’rom), n. A room in which 
beer is served from the fap. 
Tap-root (tap'rit),n The main root of a 
ee which penetrates the earth directly 
downwanl to a considerable depth. 


Tap-rooted (tap’rit-ed), a. Having a tap- | 


row 

Tapsalteerie (tap-sal-té'ri), ado. 
turvy. urve. Scotch. ] 

Tapster (tap'stér), 1. [Tap,and term. -ster.] 
A person employed in a tavern, &c., to tap 
or draw ale or other liquor. 

Taptoo (tap-ti’), n. A beatof drum. See 
TaTToo 


Tapu (ta-py'), n. Same as Taboo. 
Tapul (ti’pul),a. In mili. antig. the sharp 
rojecting ridge down the centre of some 
nage tplotes. 

Taqua-nut (ti’kwii-nut),n The seed or 
nut of the South American tree Phy 
macrocarpa, introduced into this country 
np sed the name of vegetable ivory, and used 
as ivory. 

Tar (tir), a [A. Sax. terw, tero, LG. tar, 
D. teer, Icel. tara, G. theer, tar. 
unknown.) 1. A thick, dark-coloured, viacid 

‘aluct obtained by the destructive distil- 
tion of onganic substances and bituminous 
minerals, as wood, coal, peat, shale, &c. 
Wood-tar,such asthe Archangel,8tockholm, 
and American tars of commerce, is gever- 
ally prepared by a very rude process, <A 
conical cavity is dug in the ground, with a 
cast-iron pan at the bottom, from which 
leas a funoel. Hilleta of wood (such as 
vine or fir) are thrown into this cavity, amd 
ing covered with turf are slowly burned 
without fame, The tar which exudes during 
combustion is conducted off through the 
foonel In this country wood-tar is chietly 
obtained aa a by-product in the destructive 
distillation of wood for the manufacture of 
wod-vin (pyroligneous acid) and wood- 
spirit (methyl cohol) It has an acid re- 
action, and contains various liquid matters 
of which the principal are methyl-acetate, 
acetone, byt the benzene 


Topay- 


ydrocarbons of 
and a number of oxidized compounds, as 
earbolle acid. Paraffin, anthracene, naph- 
thalene, chrysene, &c., are found among its 
solid products. It possesses valuable anti- 
seplic properties, owing to the creasote it 
contains, and is wed extensively for coatin 

and preserving timber and iron in exposed 
situations, and for impregnating ships’ ropes 
ami! cordage. Conl-tar ia extensively ob- 
tained in Britain in the process of gaa manu- 
facture. It is a very valuable substance, 
in as much as the compounds obtained from 
it form the starting-points in so many chem- 
ical manufactures. See COAL-TAR.—Z A 


sailor: so called from his tarred clothes, | 


hands, &c. ‘Hearts of onk are our ships, 
jolly ters are our men." Sea song. 


In Senates bold, and fierce in war 


A land commander, and a dar. Sony? 


Tar (tir), v.¢. pret. & pp. tarred; ppr. tarring. | 


To amear with tar; as, to tar ropes. —To tar 
and feather a person, to pour heated tar 
over him and then cover with feathers. 
This mode of punishment, according to 
Rymer's Fordera, ia as old at lenat as the 
crusades; it isa kind of mob vengeance still 
taken on extremely obnoxious personages 
in some parts of America. 

Tari (tar),v.t. [Also farre, tarr, and tarry, 
frum A. Sax firian, tirigan, tyrgan, de. targe, 
tairge, D, tergen, to irritate, provoke, vex. 
See also TARKY.) To incite; to hound: to 

rovoke. See TAREE. 

Tara (tira), nm. A kindof plant. See TARO. 

Tara-fern (ti'ra-férn), nm. A species of fern 
(Pteria caculenta) frum the root or rhizome 
of which a flour was obtained which formed 


a staple article of fuod tw the natives of 





aping 
Tarantula (ta-ran’td-la), n. 
; Fr. tarentule, from L. | 
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New Zealand before the settlement by the 
British. 


Tarandus ( ta-ran‘dus) 
L. tara , BUp 

In some systems of zoology the specific 
name of the reindeer (Cerrws Taranduas); in 
others, a separate genus in which it is 
classed r the name of Torandua ran- 


ifer. 
fp (se aah Ara! So dee 
oder. } tic dl ag 
the evil principle, but confounded by the 

Romans with Jupiter. 

Tarannon-shale (ta-ran‘on-shil), ». Ia 
geol. a pale-coloured shale constituting the 
upper member of the Llandovery formation 
of Silurian rocks. It has few fossils 

Tarantass (tar-an-tas’), n. A large covered 
travelling carriage without sep but 
balanced on long poles which serve the pur- 

and without seats, moch used in Russia. 


n. [Altered from 
to be the reindeer.) 


antella (tar-an-tel'la), m [It, older | 


form farantola, a spider. See TARANTULA. ] 
A ewift, whirling Italian dance in six-elght 
gia also, the muaic suited for the 
ance. 


an-tizmns), n. ([It. tarantieme. Ta- 
RANTULA.) 1. A fabulous disease, said to 
have been endemic in the neighbourhood 
of Tarentum, characterized by an excessive 
desire to dance to the sound of musical in- 
struments, and larly supposed to be 
caused by the 
cording to others, the disease in 
a State of somnolency, which could not be 


te of the tarantula Ac-— 
consisted 


Tarantismus (ta-ran’tizm, tar- | 


overcome except by music and dancing. —_ 
2 A disease in its effects resembling St. | 


Vitus's dance and | é. 

[1t. tarantella, 
formerly faranfola 
Tarenfum, now Terante, in the south of 
Ttaly, in whose 
vicinity the ani- 
mal is found.] 
1. A kind of 
epider, the Ly- 
eo tarantula, 
found in some 
of the warmer 
me of Italy. 

Vhen 
grown 


of a chestnut, 
and ia of a 
brown colour. 
Its bite was at 
one time sup- 
posed to be dangerous, and to cause the dis- 
ease called tarautism (which see); it ia now 
known not to be worse than the sting of a 
common wasp. 

Such three weeks of swearing! Saw the sun ever 
such a twearing people? Have they been bit by a 
swoaring farmetmude } Curtyde. 
2 A dance; also, the music to which it is 





Tarantula (Lovers farcafela), 
a, Arrangement of the eyes. 


rformed. See TARANTELLA. 
rantulated (ta-ran'ti-lat-ed), p. and a. 
Bitten by a tarantula; suffering from taran- 


tism. 
Taraquira (tar-a-ké'ra), mn A especies of 
_ American lizard 


(ta-rak’sa-sin},n. A crystalliz- 
able substance extracted from the Taraza- 
cum officinale or dandelion, and on which 
the active diuretic and tonic properties of 
the rootstock epee e depend, 

| tacum (ta-rak'sa-kum), nm [From old 
taragucon, Ar. or Per. tarashagin, taraxa- 
cum or wild endive.) A genus of planta, 


nat. order Compositw. T. opleinale is the | 


dandelion (which see) 
Taraxis (ta-rak'sis), 1. [Gr,, from faraas), 
tu cunfound.) A 


ht inflammation of the 


eye. 
Tarbogsin (tér-bog’in), n The name in | 
Canada for a light sleigh or sledge. Also 


called Tub 
Tar 


. ( 

Dame. } red woollen skull-cap, usually 

ornamented with a blue silk and worn 

hy the Egyptians, Turks, and Arabs; a fez. 
Tarcel) (tir'sel), n. See TERCEL 
Tardation} (tir-da'shon), a. [From L. tarda, 

tardatum, to make slow, from fardua, slow. 
See TARDY.) The act of retarding or delay- 


ing; i a ne a 4 . ka 
‘gri-da clo), Fi er’ 
auaie the firat family of 2 mam- 
mala or gee age Sar crs of living 
pracy the sloth only. » BLO 
twhin of Sa Same as Macrobiotida 
bee 


tir’bdésh), m [Ar. 


TARENTISM 


Tardigrade (tirdi-grid es Lh. trdierdites 
—ltardus, slow, and gradua, bed eosin 
; Ino z or stepping slowly. 
Bt 3 Of or pertatt ing to the family 
ori a. 
tae ( tar'di-grid), n. One of the 


ast (tiér'di-grad-us),a. Moving, 
walking, or stepping slowly; slow-pa 
‘A slow and tardigradous animal.’ T. 
rowne. 
ardily (tir'di-lij, adv. Ino tardy manner; 
with slow pace or motion; slowly. Shak, 
(tar'di-nes),n The state or qua- 
lity of being tardy; as, (a) slowness, or the 
slowness of motion or pace. (6) Unwilling- 
ness; reluctance manifested by slowness. 
(c) Lateness; as, the tardiness of witnesses 
or jurors in attendance; the tardinesl of 
students in attending prayers or recitation. 
| tion? (uir-di-ta’shon),n. Slowness; 
tardity. them to avoid all 
anares of 


‘To instruct tl 
fardilation in the Lord's affaira’ 


Herrick 
Tardity | (tir'di-ti), ». [L. tarditas, from 
tardus, alow.) Slowness; tardiness 
Qur explication includes time in the notions of ve- 
locity oe farwaly. Sir AY Dig be. 
Tardo (tir'dé),a@ ([It.] In music, a term 
signifying that the piece to which it is affixed 


ard, as ff fro | 
L. tardus, slow (whence retar 
with a slow pace or motion; slow. | 
the tardy tof time.” Sandys.—2. Late; 
dilatory; not being up to time. ‘The tardy 
planta in our cold ore plac'd." Wailer. 

a e him ray in his 
| You aig freely censure Ge ee es 


3. Characterized by or proceeding from re- 
ing beck." erdy'o vengeance, aid 
‘Taro vengeance, and w 

rags b brave.” Prior.—To take one tardy,! 
to @ or come Upon one unprepared, uL- 
ready, or unaware. 

But if thou think'st I feed ther tardy, 

And darest presume to be so hardy, 

To try thy fortune o'er afresh, 

i ffmeatrhras. 


VU wave my title to thy flesh. 
dy? (tir'di), vt. pret. & pp. fardied; ppr. 
Tardy (tar'di), Pp ain ta 


tardying. To delay; to 
e 


rr 
der. 
Which had been done, 
But that the a of Camillo a 


My aeift comman 


| Tare (tir), n. [Probably shortened from 


some of the provincial names such as fere- 
fitch, targrass, which seem to be from the 
provincial fare, brisk, eager; comp. quick- 
grass.) The common name of different 
species of Vicia, a genus of leguminous 
ants, known also by the name of vetch. 
re are numerous species and varieties 
of tares or vetches, many of which have 
been prope to be introduced into gen- 
eral cultivation, but that which is found 
best adapted for cultural p ia 
the common tare (Vicia sativa), of which 
there are two principal varieties, the sum- 
mer and winter tare. They afford excellent 
sceseivaly cebavased thecuahaat Searcpe 
extensively cultiva roughou | 
(See VETCH.) The name fare is also given 
to two British vetches which are sometimes 
separated from Vicia under the name of 
Ervam, E. hirsutwm, or hairy tare, and SF. 
tetrazpermum, or smooth tare. Both are 
annuals, and are found growing in fields and 
hedges. The tere mentioned in Scripture 
(Mat. xiii. 86) is supposed to be the Loliwa 
temulentum or darnel (which see). 

Tare (tar), [Fr. tare, Pr. 1t and Sp. tara, 
U. Sp. atara, tare; from Ar. tarha, or, with 
the article, at-tarha, waste, tare.) In com, 
a deduction made from the gross weight of 
gouds as Ha ae to the real or approxi- 
mate weight of the cask, box, bag, or other 
packag ge containing them. Tare is said to 

real when the true weight of the package 
is known and allowed for, average when it 
is estimated from similar known cases, and 
customary when a uniform rate is deducted. 

Tare (tar), v.¢. pret. & fared; ppr. taring, 
To ascertain or mark the amount of taz 

Tare (tir), a pret. of tear, now obsolete or 
poetical. vie en 

Dragons | eC 
That Aree each other in thelr slime. 9 Teounysen. 

Tarentella (tar-en-tel'la), n. Same as Ta- 
ran ‘ 

Tarentism (ta-ren'tizm),a@. Same os Toaran- 
fiem (which see). 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch;  g, go; 


j,job; h,Fr.ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See K&Y. 
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TARRY 





Tarentula (ta-ren'ti-la), mn. Same as Ta- | 


t (tir’gant, Stash), a. 
eens ie or torquent, from L. torquens, 
torqueitia, ppr. of torques, to twist.) In 
Aer, see TORQUED. 

Targe (turj), n. A target or shield. See 
TARGET, 1. [Now only poetical | 
That th adldles iat 0 i Mie traht: 
f the r that ath c ul 
Whose raps ahataed gilded whnse naked breast 
Stepp'd before faryer of prool, ‘Camus be a 


10) fared it then with Roderick Tih, 
That on the feld his Az he threw, 
Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hid 
Had death so often dash'd aside, vex ist Scott. 


Targe, Tairge (tir). tir)),v.t [A. Sax. tri 

fit. ‘ee ba ay RE n, to vex, provoke, irri- 

‘Bee TAR, to arity) [Scotch.] 1. To 

beat: to atrike.—2Z To keep in order or 
under discipline. 

Callum Beg took this opportunity of 
an obl dom by sounth'a guard per the hereditary 
tailor o ane nan Ivor: and, as he exp him- 


self, targed him tightly till the finishing of th of the oe, 
ir He, Se 


8. To rate or reprimand severely.—4. To ex- 
ercise; to catechize or cross-e @ se- 
verely. Burns, 

(tiir'get), mn [Formerly written ae 
targuet, a dim. form from ©. Fr. ok ea cm 
targe), ‘a kind of targuet or shield almost 
targud, “armed or cov- 
egrets, the French 
mane probably taken from 0-H G. at 
Mod. G. zarge, a frame, border, brim, &c 
The word in similar forms is widely spread, 
ee y by borrowing.) 1. A shield or 
kler of a small kind, circular in form, 


a PN Sy de we) ; 





Leather-covered Highland Target. 
cut out of ox-hide, mounted on light but 


strong wood, and strengthened by bosses, | 


es, &c., often covered externally with 
a considerable amount of ornamental work. 


These four came all a-front aod mainly thrust at 
me, | made me no more ado, but took all their 
seven polote in my fergef, thos. SAak. 


2 The mark set up to be aimed at in 


archery, inweketry, or artillery practice and | 


the like. An archery target usually con- 
sists of leather or canvas stufled with straw, 
and painted with concentric rings of various 
colours, the centregenerally golden. The tar- 
gets used in rifle practive in Britain are gen- 
erally square or oblong metal plates, and are 
divided into three or more sections, called 
bull's-cye, inner (or centre), and ouler, count- 
ing from the centre of the target to its 
; some targets have an additional di- 
) called a magpie, situated between the 
onterand the inner. It is the marksman’s 
aim to put his shots as near the central 
tos possible, as if he hits the bull's-eye 

re are counted in his favour 5 points, 
the centre 4 points, the magpie 3 points, 
and the outer 2 points or some similar pro- 

rtions. 
ted { tiir'get-ed), a. Furnished or 
armed with a at: bari g a defensive 
covering like a target. 
él habe the rhinoceros." Bp. Gauden, 

cawonee (tir-get-ér’), n, One 
armed a = 
For horsemen en for ance none could with hit 

compare, Cala Seer, 


(tir'yum), nm. 
translation or paraphrase of the Hebrew 


Scriptures in the Aramaic or Chaldee |an- 
guage or dialect, which became necessary 


after the Babylonish captivity,when Hebrew | 


began to die out as the popular language. 


The Targum, long preserved by oral trans-— 


mission, does not seem to have been com- 
mitted to writing until the first centuries 
of the Christian era, The most ancient and 
Valuable of the extant Targuins are those 
ascribed to or called after Onkelos and Jon- 
athan Ben Uzziel. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


‘Not rough and tar- 
(Chal. targiim, inter- | 


pretation, from targem, tw interpret.) A | 


All the Targums taken | 


pine, pin; 


together form a paraphrase of the whole of 
the Old Testament, except Nehemiah, Ezra, 


and Daniel, 


Targumist (tar’gum-ist),n, The writer of | 
a Targum; one versed in the la and 
literature of the ’ Mi ain 


Targums. 
(tirhyd), sn The state of being a 
tar or sailor; sailors collectively. 4. Wat; 

Tarian (tar'i-an ),n [W.] A kind of an- 
clent British shield. 

Tariff (tarif),. (Fr. tarif, Sp. 
the Ar. tarif, explanation, nfiormation, a 
list of things, particularly of fees to be paid, 
from ‘arafe, to inform.) 1. A list or table 

da with the duties or customs to be 


paid for the same, either on importation or | 


exportation; o list or table of duties or 
customs to be paid on goods imported or 
exported whether such duties are impose! 
by the government of a country or agreed 
on by the governments of two countries 
holding commerce with each other. The 
principle of a tariff depends upon the com- 
mercial policy of the state by which it is 
framed, and the details are constantly Muc- 
tuating with the change of interests and the 
wants of the community, or in pursuance 
of commercial treaties with other Bale — 
2 A table or scale of charges pene 
3. In the United States, the term appli ‘to 
a law of con ‘fixing the import duties. 
Tariff (tar'if), v.t To make a list of duties 
on, a8 on im 
Tarin (tarin -[Fr.] The siskin. 
Tarlatan (taur'Ta-tan), nm. [Perhaps Milanese 
tarlantanna, linaey-woolaey.) A thin cotton 
reemtty resembling gauze, used in ladies’ 


Tarn (tirn), ». [Icel. tjérn, a tarn.) 
small mountain lake or pool, espec one 
which has po visible feeders. ‘Fled like a 
glittering rivulet to the fern.’ Tennyson 

And soon a score of fires 1 w 
From height, and hill, and cliff were seen, 


They yieamed on many a dusky farn 
Haunted by the lonely earn. Sew IN". Scott. 


2 A hog; amarsh; afen. [Local.] 


Tarnation (tiur- -na’shon), x, A euphemistic | 


substitute for Damnation: a softened oath 
in use among Americans. Used also adjec- 
tively and adverbially; as, its tarnation 
strange. ‘A tarnation long word,” Ld. 


| Lytton, 
Tarnigh (tiir'nish), 0. [Fr. ternir, to make 


dim, ppr. ternissant, from O.H.G, tarnjan, 
to cover, to con yr. A. Sax. deruan, 8c. 
dern, to conceal, to hide; A. Sax. derne, se- 
cretly.)] L To soil by an alteration induced b 
the air, or by dust, and the like; to diminish 
ordestroy the lustre of; tosully; a8, to tarnish 
ametal: to farniel gildin - to tarnish the 
brightness or beauty of colour.—2. To give, 
as to gold or silver, a pale of ee cast with- 
out either polishing or burnishing it.—3. To 
diminish or destroy the purity of; to cast a 
stain npon; to sully; as, to tarnish reputa- 
tion or honour, 

Let him pray for resolution, that he may discover 
nothing that may discredit the cause, Goran’ the 


glory, and weaken the example of the he suffering. 


Tarnish ems vr. = =To loge lustre; to 
become dull; as, polished substances. or 
gilding will tarnish in the course of time. 

If a fine object should farwirk by having a great 
many see it, or the music should run mostly inte one 
mans ears, these satisfactions made in- 
closure. Fercmy Collier, 

Ee arg (tiir’nish),n. A spot; a blot; soiled 
| 

Tarnisher (tiir’nish-ér),. One who or that 
which tarnishes. 


| Taro ( (tard), n. [Native name] A plant of 


pawl nus Colocasia, C. escilenta, C. wae- 
and other species, nat. order Ar- 
nti cultivated in the Pacific Islands for 
the sake of its eaculent root, which, although 
pungent and acrid in its natural state, be- 
comes mild and palatable by washing or 
boiling after being deprived of its rind. <A 
leasant flour is also made of the roots or 
ber, and the leaves are used as spinach. 
The name is also given tu the allied Cala- 
divwm esculenta, whose tuberous root and 
leaves are used in the same manner. 
Taro (ti'rd),n. A Maltese money of account, 
worth about 14d. sterling. 
(tarok), 1». A game at cards played 
with seventy-eigh 
Renta’. n. The wild horse of 
longing to one of those races 
ers are by some authorities regarded as 
original, and not descended from domestic 
animals. They are not larger than an ordi- 


nary mule, are migratory, and have a toler- | 


ndte, not, mdéve; tibe, tub, byll; 


tarifa, from 


tion. 
Tarpa 


1, A | 


Written eee 


Fr. in soe Bp. taragona, It. 


Tarrier (tar'i-6r 
Tarrier ( 


Tarrock 
tarrock.) A name 


Tarrow (tar’é). ec To dela 


ably acute sense of amell Their colour is 
invariably tan or mouse, with black mane 
and tail, During the cold season their hair 





Tarpan of Northern Asia, 
is long and soft, lying so close as to feel Like 


a bear's for, and then it is g ; in sum- 
mer it falls much away, earne only & cer- 
tain quantity on the back and loins They 
are sometimes captured by the Tartars, bot 
are reduced with great ditteulty to subjec- 


a, Sarperins (tiir-py'lin, tlir-pa’- 
ling), n. ar,and O. EK, paling, a covering 
for a ae or wagon, equivalent to pulling. 
Bee Pau.) 1. Canvas well daubed with tar, 
and teed to cover the hatchways, boats, &c, 
on shipboard, and also to protect 
tural tice, foods in transit, &c., frond 
the effects of the weather.—2. A sailor's hat 
covered with painted or tarred cloth; a 
painted or tarred canvas cover generally.— 
3% Asailor. [Colloq.] 

To a landsman, these #orpou/ins, as they were 
called, seemed a strange and half-eavage race. 
Hucasulay. 


welt _ 
‘i-an), a. Epithet of a 
on the Capitoline hill at Rome over 
which persons convicted of treason to the 
state were vgn 2 ~ 80 named, ac- 
cording to tradition, from Tarpeia, a vestal 
virgin of Rome, and daughter of the gover- 
nor of the citadel on the Capitoline, who, 
covetous of the golden bracelets worn by 
the Sabine soldiery, opened the gate to them 
= the ise of receiving what they wore 
left arms. Disgusted with her 
Soagher? they overwhelmed and crushed 
her to death with their shields, and she was 
buried at the base of the rock. 


Bear him to the rock bor geates and from meee 
Into destruction cast 


Tarquinish cpa a. ue Tarquin, 


a king of Rone; proud 


earth.) A volcanic aan of the Eifel dis- 
trict of the Rhine used os a cement: also, a 
plaster or cement made in Holland from a 
soft rock near Collen. Written alao Terrace 
and 7'rass, See TRASS. 

(tar’a-gon), mn. [O0.Fr. targon Las 
ragon, from L.L. name draco, for the proper 
Latin name dracunevlus, a dim. of draco, a 

] A plant of the genus Artemisia, 
Pa osnses us, used for perfuming vinegar 


Parrot (ir), vt To stimulate; to urge on; 


Seo TAR, to provoke. 


Like a dog that is compelled to fight, 
Snatch at his ‘eahdtce that doth ate bee os. 


to provoke. 


ak, 
Tarriance (tar'i-ans), mn, [From farry.] A 


clay; lateness. [Obsolete or 


So feared the king, 
Aol, after two days’ ferrama there, jaune. 


m. ‘kde Bee PERE: 
nm One who or that which 


postical 


tar’i-ér), 

tarries or delays 

Writs of error are the foreriers that keep hls client 
undoing somewhat the longer. Ser 7. Ooertuary, 

(tar’ok), mn. [Greenland taftarrok, 

riven to the young wf 

the Lerws tridaetylus, or kittiwake gull. 

See KITTIWAKE. 

‘f to hesitate ; 

to feel reluctance; to loathe; to refuse. 

(Scotch. } 


(tari), oi pret. & pp. farried > ppr. 
[‘ This word seems to be due to 


farryt 
the confusion of two others... These two 
oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; J, Sc. fey. 


TARRY 


are (1) A. Sax. tirian, tyrgtan to irritate, 
vex, to ‘tarre’ on, as W 
dog, Du. teryen, tu provoke, 0. Fr. tarier, to 
irritate, torment; and (2) O.Fr. targier, to 
delay, from L. tardare. In borrow the 
latter word, English has allowed it to ap- 
proach the fourm of the former.’ Skeat. 
L. tardare is from tardus, slow, whence 
tardy.) 1. To stay; to sojourn; tu abide; to 
vontinue; to lodge. 

Tarry all night and wash your feet. Gen. xix. 2. 


2 To stay or remain hehind; to wait. 
Tarry ye here far us, until we come in unto you. 
©X. EXIV. 14. 
3. To put off going or coming; to delay; to 
luiter; to defer. 
Come down to me, tarry not. Gen. xlv. 9. 
A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, boatman, do not farry, 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry. Caen poel i, 


SYN. To abide, continue, lodge, await, luiter. 
Tarry (tari), v.¢. To wait for. 


I cannot farry dinner. Shak, 
He that will have a cake out of the wheat must 


garry the prindiny. Ak, 
Tarry ¢ (tari), n. Delay; stay. 
Tarry (tari). a. Consiating of tar, or like tar; 


partaking of the character of tar; smeared 
with tar.—Tarry fingers, thieving fingers ; 
pilfering fingers. (Scotch. ] 


en one seta un a 


The gipsies hae favvy fingers, and ye wud need an | 
Galt, 


e’e iu your peck to watch them. 


Tarsal (tirsal), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
tarsus or instep; as, the tarsal bonea.—2. Of 
or pertuining to the tarsi of the eyelids; as, 
the tarsal cartilages. 

Tarse (tirs),n. The same as Tarsua (which 


see). 
Tarsel (tirsel), n. A kind of hawk; a 
tiercel. 
Tarsi. See TARsrs. 
7 har eater (tar’si-a, tiirsi-a-ty”ra), 
n. t. 
maryuetry niuch in favour in Italy in the 
fifteenth century. It was executed by inlay- 


ing pieces of woud of different colours and | 
shades into panels of walnut-wood, so a8 to | 


represent landscapes, architectural scenes, 
figures, fruit, flowers, «c. 
Tarsier (tarsi-cr), n. An animal of the 


enus Tarsius (which see). 
Tarsivs (tar si-us), n. [From farsus.] A 


genus of guadrumanous mammals of the 
lemur family inhabiting the Eastern Archi- 
pelugo. In this genus the bones of the tar- 
bls are Very much elongated, which gives 
the feet and handsadisproportionate length. 
Tarsits spectrum, the tarsier, seems to be 
the only species known. It is about the 
size of a squirrel, fawn-brown in colour, with 
large ears, large eyes, and a long tufted tail. 
It is nucturnal in its habits, and lives among 
trees. Its favourite foud is lizards. 

Tarso-metatarsus (tar’sd-mné-ta-tar’sus), n. 
Che single bune in the leg of birds produced 
by the union and ankylosis of the lower or 
distal portion of the tarsus with the whole 
of the metatarsus. 

Tarsorrap (tér-sorra-fl), n. [ Tarsus, a 
cartilage of the eyelids, and Gr. raphé, seam, 
suture, from rapts, to sew.) In euny. an 
operation for diminishing the size of the 
opening. between the eyelids when it is en- 
larged by surrounding cicatrives, Dunyli- 
miter. 

Tarsotomy (tiir-sot’6-mi), n. (Tarsus, a 
cartilage of the eyelids, and Gr. tusmé, a cut- 
ting, frum femno, tu cut.) In surg. the sec- 
tion or removal of the tarsal cartilages. 
Dunglison. 

Tarsus (tarsus). n. pl Tarsi (tirsi). (Gr. 
taraog, any broad, flat surface, tarsus podos, 
the flat part of the fuot.) 1. Inanat.(a) that 
part of the foot which in man is popularly 


known as the ankle, the front uf which is | 


called the instep. It corresponds with the 
wrist of the upper limb or arm, and is com- 
posed of seven bones, viz. the astragalus, v3 
calcis (heel), os naviculare, os cubvides, and 
three others, called ossa cunciformia. See 
Foot. (3) The thin cartilage situated at the 
edges of the eyelids to preserve their firm- 
neasand shape. —2. Ine sfom.the lastsegmeut 
ofthe leg. It iadivided into several joints, 
the last being generally terminated by a 
claw, which is sometimes single and some- 
times duuble.- -3. In ornith. that part of the 
leg (or properly the foot) of birds which ex- 
tends from the toes to the first joint above; 
the shank. The single bune of this portion 
corresponds with the tarsus and metatareus 
cvonjoined. See TARSO-METATARSUS, 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, gv; Jj, job; 


A kind of mosaic wood-work or | 





h, Fr. ton; 
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Tart (tart), a. (A. Sax teart, acid, sharp. 
frum stem of feran, to tear.) 1. Sh ? 
the taste; acidulous; as, a fart apple.—- 
2. Sharp; keen; severe; as, a tart reply; tart 
language; a tart rebuke. 


Why so furt a favour 
To trumpet such gvod tidings. 


Tart (tirt), n. [Fr. tarte, tourte, Sp. torta, 
tarta, It. turta, tart, from L. tortus, ppr. of 
torqueo, to twist; originally anything twisted, 
then, specifically, a piece of pastry in a 
twisted furm. Comp. a roll, from being 
rolled.] A species of small open ple or piece 
of pastry, consisting of fruit baked and in- 


closed in paste. avian) - 
Tartan, e ,n (Fr. tartane, 
It. Sp. and Py. tartana, from Ar. taridah, 
a kind of vessel specially adapted for trans- 
porting horses.) A vessel used in the Medi- 





Tartan. 


terranean both for commercial and other 
purposes. 
mast on which is rigged a large lateen sail; 
and with a bowsprit and fore-sail. When 
the wind is aft a square sail is generally 
hoisted like a cross-jack. 
1 set out from Marseilles to Genoa in a Azrt.zne, 
and arrived late at asmall French port called Cassis. 
Addison. 
Tartan (tartan), n. (Fr. tiretaine, tirtaine, 
linsey-woolsey. Of unknown origin.) <A 
well-known species of cloth, checkered or 
cross-barred with threads of various colours. 
It was originally made of wool or silk, and 
constituted the distinguishing badge of the 
Scottish Highland clans, each clan having 
its own peculiar pattern. An endless va- 
riety of fancy tartans are pow manufactured 
for ladies’ dresses, sume of wool, others of 
silk, others of wvol and cotton, or of silk 
and cotton. The term is also applied to the 
checkered patterns themselves in which the 
cloth is woven, and which is frequently 
printed or painted on various surfaces, as 
paper, wood, &c. 
Mac Callummore’s heart will be as cold as death 


can make it, when his heart dues not warm to the 
barrkan, Str b¥. Scot. 


Tartan (tirtan), a. Consisting of, made 
from, or resembling ; as, @ lartan 


laid or shawl. 
Tartar (tur'tar), n. (Fr. tartre, It. and 8p. 
tartaro, L.L. tartarum, the hard deposit 


wine casks. ‘It is called tartar,’ says Para- 
celaus, ‘ because it produces oil, water, tinc- 
ture, and salt, which burn the patient as 
Tartarus (hell) does.’ Another derivation 
is from Ar. dourd, sediment, lees, dregs. ] 
Impure acid tartrate of potassium, called also 
argal or argol, deposited from wines com- 
pletely fermented, and adhering to the sides 
of the casks in the form ofa crust, vary- 
ing from pale pink to dark red according as 
it has separated from white or red wines. 
When tartar is purified it is quite white, and 
fomus cream of tartar, which is much used 
in dyeing. and also in medicine as a laxative 
and diuretic. See CREAM.—Salt of tartar, 
carbonate of potassium obtained by calcin- 
ing cream of tartar. — Soluble tartar, neutral 
tartrate of potassium salt, obtained by add- 
ing cream of tartar to a hot sulution of car- 
bonate of potassium till all effervescence 
ceases. Jt has a mild saline, somewhat 
bitter taste, and is used as a laxative.— 
Tartar emetic, a double tartrate of potase- 
jum abd antimony, an important compound 
used in medicine as an emetic, puryative, 
diaphorctic, sedative, febrifuge, and coun- 
ter-irritant.— Tartar of the teeth, an earthy- 
like substance which occasionally concretes 
upun the teeth, and is deposited froin the 


It is furnished with a single | 





TARTISH 








saliva. It consists of salivary mucus, anf- 
mal matter, and phosphate of lime. 


Tartart (tartar), n. (I. Tartarus.) Hell 
Follow me.—To the gates of Jartar, thou most 
excellent devil of wit. SAak, 


Neg toatl n. [A corruption of Tatar. 
When, in the reign of St. Luuis of France, 
the hordes of the Tatar race were devastat- 
ing Eastern Europe, news of their ravages 
were brought to the pious king, who ex- 
claimed thereupon with horror, ‘ Well may 
they be called Turtars, for their deeds are 
those of fiends from Tartarus.’ The appo- 
siteneas of the appellation thus metamor- 
phosed made it be received, and from that 
time French authors-—and after them the 
rest of Europe—have called the Tatars, 
Tartars.) 1. A native of Tartary; a name 
rather loosely applied to members of various 
Mongolian or Turanian peoples in Asia and 
Europe. — 2. A name given to couriers em- 
played by the Ottoman Porte, and by the 
suropean ambassadors in Constantinople. — 
3. A person of a keen, irritable temper; as 
applied to a woman, a shrew: a vixen: as, 
e's a regular tartar.—To catch a tartar, 
to lay hold of or encounter a person whu 
roves tuo strong for the asaailant. 
tartar (tartar), a. Pertaining to the Tar- 


tars. 
Tartarean, (tar-ta'ré-an, tér- 
ta’ré-us), a. Pertaining to Tartarus. 


us (tir-ta’ré-us), a. 1. sara 
of tartar; pee tartar or heres 
its propertics.—2 In def. having a rough 
crumbling surface, like the thallus of some 
lichens. — Tartareuus imoxs, a lichen, the 
Lecanora tartarea, which yields the red and 
blue cudbear, and is the source of litmus. 
Tartaric ( tér-ta’ri-an, tar-tar’- 
ik), a. Pertaining to Tartary, in Asia. 
Tartaric (tir-tar‘ik), a. Of, pertaining to 
or obtained from tartar. — Jartaric acid 
(C,H,0,), the acid of tartar. It exists in 
grape juice, in tamarinds, and several other 
fruits; but principally in Litartrate of 
assium, or cream of tartar, from which it is 
usually obtained. It crystallizes in large 
rhombic prisms, transparent and colourless, 
and very soluble in water. It is inodorous 
and very sour to the taste. A high temper- 
ature decomposes it, giving rise to several 
bnew products. The solution of tartaric acid 
acts with facility upon those metals which 
decompose water, as fron and zinc. Tartaric 
acid is dibasic, its salts are called tartrates. 
Tartaric acid has a most remarkable dispo- 
sition to form double silts, as the tartrate 
of potassium and sodium or Rochelle salts; 
the tartrate of potassiuin and antimony, or 
tartar emetic. There are five modifications 
of tartaric acid, characterized chiefly by the 
differences in the action exerted by them 
upon aray of polarized light; such as dextro- 
or ordinary tartaric acid, lmvo-tartaric acid 
para-tartaric or racemic acid, meso-tartarioc 
acid, and meta-tartaric acid. Tartaric acid 
is | ly employes asa discharge in calico- 
printing, and for making soda-powders. In 
medicine it is used in small doses as a re- 
frigerant. 
Tartarine (tar’ta-rin), n. An old name of 
wtas 
Tartarization (tir’ta-riz-A”’shon), n. The 
act of tartarizing or of forming tartar. 
Tartarize (tirtar-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. tar- 
tarized; ppr. tartarizing. To impregnate 
with tartur; to refine by means of the salt 


of tartar. 
Tartarous (tirtar-us), a. Containing tar- 
tar; consisting of tartar, or partaking of its 


qualities. 

(tir’tar-us),a. Resembling, re- 
lating to, orcharacteristic of a Turtar; wild; 
savage; ill-conditioned ; ill-natured. ‘The 
tartarous moods of common men.’ B. Jonson, 

(tarta-rum), 2. A preparation 
of tartar, called petrified tartar. 

Tartarus (tir’'ta-rus), n. (Gr. Tartaros.) A 
deep and suniess abyss, according to Homer 
and the earlier Greek mythology, as far 
below Hades as earth is below heaven. It 
was closed by fron gates, and in it Jupiter 
imprisoned the rebel Titans. Later 
describe Tartarus as the place In which the 
spirits of the wicked receive their due pun- 
ishment; and sumetjmes the name is used 
as synonymous with Hades, or the lower 
world in rete ' . 

¢ (tar’ta-ri), n. penser. 

Eeacbaan AEG (turtér-in), 2. A kind of allk 
stuff, said to have been so named because 
obtained from the Tartars (Tatars). 

Tartish (tirt’ish), a. Somewhat tart. 





ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, arure.—See EZY 
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Tartlet (tirtlet), 1». A small tart; a piece 
of pastry. Ld. Lytton. 
(tirt’li), ado. Ina tart manner; as, 
a) sharply; thr, acidity of taste. (b) Sharp- 
with severity; as, to reply or rebuke 
tartly, (c) With sournese of aspect. 
How farély that gentleman looks !—He is of a very 
melincholy dispusian, Sune, 
Tartness (tirt'nes), 2 The state or quality 
of being tart: (a) sharpness to the taste; 
acidity; as, the tartuess of wine or fruit. 
(0) Sharpness of language or manner; acer- 
sity, keenuess; severity; as, the tartness of 
his rebuke,—Acrimony, Tartness, &c, See 
ACRIMONY.—SVW. Sourness, keemness,sever- 
ity, ee mens, asperity, acerbity, harshness. 
Tartrate (tir'trat), m [From tartar.) A 
salt of tartaric acid; as, tartrate of potassa; 
tartrate of soda, Some of the tartrates are 
neutral, as the tartrates of ammonia, pot- 
, and lime; others are acid, as the 
~ tartrate of ethyl, the acid tartrate of 


r tartar. e tartrates have the 
general { ‘formule MH. H,C,0,, and H, 
40, Where resents a monovalent 


metal, The ae represented by the first | 


formula exhibit an acid reaction. 

number of double tartrates are also Haile 
e, tir-tof),m. (Fr. farty 

my hypocrite, from Tartwfe, the name of he 

principal character in Moliére’s celebrated 

comedy.) A hypocritical pretender to devo- 


tion; a hypocrite. 

artulsh, T Tartufish (tAr-tof'ish), a. [See 

above. | ovritical; rigid or precise in 

behaviour. 

Ged help her, said [; she has some motherin-law, 

Or feriyfic® punt, or nonsensical old woman, to con- 

sult upon the occasion as well as myself. Shermer. 
Tartuffiam (tir-tif’izm),n The practice 
of a tartuffe or hypocritical devotee. 


Tar-water (tarwa-tér), n 1. A cold infa-— 


sion of tar, which was formerly a onlelgnter 
remedy for many chronic affections, es 


clally of the lungs; as, Bp. Berkeley's cele- | 


brated treatise on far-wafer.—%. The am- 
monincal water obtained by condensation 
in the process of manufacture. 
Tar-well (tir'wel), nm. In gas manu/. a re- 
ceptacle in which is collected the tarry 
i‘ uid which separates from the gas when 
eaves the condensers. 
Tas! gant Cash te [Fr.] A heap; 
n. Same as asse, Tasaet. 
Tasco (tas é),n, A sort of clay for making 
wet bee pots. 
ter (ta-zim’e-tér), m. [Gr. tosis, 
stretching,tenaion, frum feinéd,tostretch, ona 
metroni,a measure. } Aninstrumentinvented 
by Mr. Edison of America for measuri 
oie slight variations of pressure, an a] 
th means of these other variations, such os 
ose ae temperature, moisture, &c. It 
pepeent son the fact that a plece ‘of carbon 
in uced into the course of an electric 
current offers a resistance to the possae 
of oe Ayn which diminishes in a very 
marked degree in ah apy eheeia to the amount 
of pressure exerted on the carbon, A small 
dise of carbon and another of vulcanite are 
held together between two platinum but- 
tons, which may be brought into connec- 
tion with a galvanic battery, and a strip of 
some subatance like gelat ne, which con- 
ane anid expands with great readiness, is 


laced that by its variations In magni- | 


e it varies the pressure on one of the 
biatinun buttons, and hence on the carbon 
isc, ‘The variations thus produced in the 

. force of the electric current are measured 
by a very delicate galvanometer, which is 
also placed in the circuit. Sodelicate is the 
instrument that the heat of the hand held 
a few inches off causes a deflection of the 
needle; while by a alight alteration in form 
the weight and vital heat of the minutesat 


insect may be determined. 
Tasime (taz-i-met’rik), Pertaining 
to the tasimeter; made y ‘the tasimeter ; 


as, fasimetric experiments. 
Task (task), n, (O.Fr. 
Fr. tiche, a task, from L. 
thesis from taza =tacea), from L. taxo, to 
rate, totax. See TAX, also TASTE. | 1. Busi. 
Hess imposed by another, often a definite 
nantity or amount of labour: 
one; what duty or necessity imposes; duty 
or duties collectively. 
toiL’ Milton. 


ue, toasche, Moi. 
tasca, by meta- 


O, the world hath not a sweeter creature: she | 
command him 


sg lic by an emperor's side ail 


Than thy worldly fart hast clone, 
Home art gone and ta'en thy wages. Saab. 


Specifically—2 A lesson to be learned; ao 


‘apile. Chaucer, 


work to be | 
‘My task of servile | 





portion of study imposed by a teacher. — 
3. Work undertaken; an under 
His mental powers were equal to greater farts 


wry 
To use the words of one of the most famous sculp- 
ters of our day, ‘to surpass the best works of the 
Greeks ik a hopeless érr#, to approach them a tri- 
umph." Dr, 


4. Burdensome employment, toil. 
weary faak fordone.” Shak, 
hearta worn out.’ Tennyson.—T'o take to | 
task, to reprove; to reprimand; as, to take 
one to task for idleness. 

A holy man feof a soldier fo fas4 upon the subject 
of his profession. Sir &. L'Estrange. 
Syn. Work, labour, employment, business, 
undertaking, toil, aoe ry. 


Task (task), v.¢. 1. To impose a task upon, 
ahs a definite amount of business or 


Return, aad, to divert thy thoughts at home, 
There Aesk thy maids, and exercise the loom. Drypairn. 
2 To oppress with severe or excessive labour 
or exertion; to occupy or engage fully, aa 
in a task. 

We would be resolved 
Before we hear him of some things of 
That faz# our thoughts concerning us an Franco: 


3.4 To charge nipon; to tax. ‘ Too impudent 
to task me with errors.’ Seaw. d& FL 
Tasker task’ér), n. 1. One that nape 
taal. ow to task the faaker," -_ 
2. One that performaa task or piece of ean: 
in Scotland, often a labourer who receives his 


in kind. 
Taskmaster (task’ ‘mas-tér), n, One who im- 


poses a task or bardens with labour; one 
hoe Often $a to assign taska to others; aD | 


Overecer. 
Allis, if [ have grace to use it sn, 


As ever in my great Jordémasters eye. Afiiton, 


Task-work (task'wérk), n. Work imposed 


oF pi ormed as a task. 

(tas‘let),n [A dim. of taser.) A piece 
of armour for the thigh. ‘Tasleta should 
be made ball-proof." Sir W, Seott, 

Tasmanian (tas-ma'ni-an),a. Of, pertaining, 
or indigenous to Tasmania or Van Diemen’s 
Land.—Tasmanian devil. See DASYURE.— 
Tasmanian wolf. See THYLACLNE. 

Tasmanian (tas-mA‘ni-an), 1 A native or 
inhabitant of Tasmania. 

Tasmanite (tas'man-it),n A translucent, 
reddish-brown fossil resin, occurring in 
amall scales or plates on the Mersey river, 
Tasmania, between the layers of a rock con- 
taining alumina and ferric oxide, forming 
from 50 to 40 per cent of the entire deposit. 
After deducting 8 to 12 per cent ash it 
agrees nearly with the formula Cy Hy, O25. 

Tasmannia (tas-man'ni-a), nm [After the 
Datch navigator Tasman, discoverer of Tas- 
mania or Van Diemen’s Land.) <A genus 
of plants, consisting of one Tasmanian and 
two Australian shruba, nat. order Magnoli- 
acem, closely allied to Drimyx The Tas- 
manian species, 7. odorala, possesses aro- 
matic qualities, particularly in its bark, 
which so closely resembles Winter's bark 
yy vane Winter) that 
tissu gee for it by 
colonial doctors, Its 
fruit is used by the col- 
onista for pepper, 

Tass, Tasse (tus), nm. (Fr. 


tagse,acup.) <A cup. 
Fill that glass, child! A 
litthe Amer che hiraticly ! 
“Twill do thee a earl in 
the world. aacherey 
Mack, (tas, ss, 


set), a. (Fr. tagsette, the 
tasse of a Cuirass, ac- 
coring to Littré a din 
o tasse, a pouch 

ora for the thighs; Corsetti ets 
one of a pair of appen- 





iron that covered the thigha. ‘They were 
fastened to the cuirass with hooks. 

Tassel (tassel), 1. (0. Fr. tassel, a knob or 
knot, a button, from L, tavillws, a small cule 
or die, a dim. of talus, a die, a small bone. } 
1. A sort of pendent ornament, consistin 
generally of a roundish mould covered wi 
twisted threads of silk, wool, and the like, 
which hang down ina thick fringe. Tassels 
are usnally attached to the coruera of cush- 
ions, to curtains, walking-canes, umbrella 
handles, aword hilts, &c. i) Anything re- 
sembling «a tassel, as the pendent head or 
flower of some plants. 

And the maize-feld grew and ri 
Till it stood in all the ied A cea 


pai peragata a green and yellow, 
in plumage. Log felfem. 


cages to the corselet, ee of skirts of 





5. A smal! ribbon of silk sewed to a book, 
to be put between the leaves. 
Tassel (tassel), #7. pret. iM taseelled ; 
pp. ey epee To put fo a tassel or 
Wer, 05 


Tassel (tas’sel), vf. To adorn with tassels. 
| Tassel (tas‘sel), 1. 1. Same as Tercel, Tier- 
cel.—2. Same as Torsel.—3. Same as Teasel. 


| Tassel (tas'sel),. A stroggle; a conflict. 
Scotch, } atle, use 5 ‘fang Nee 

se 
a eet eae Th. [Seo TIRRCEL, ] A 
ned male awk or tiercel; a tiercel- 

gentle. ‘Espied a tassel-gent. Spenser. 

D, for sc Diecner’s enti. 

To lure this tasre/grnt/e back again!  SAa@é. 
Tassel - (tas‘sel-gras),, A British 
plant the genus Ruppia, the A. ma- 


rifima, See RUPPIA. 
Tasselled(tas‘seld),a. Furnished oradorned 
with tassels; aa, Ay tasselled horn. 
Tassie (tas’l>, 7. [Fr. tase.] A cup or 
veaseL ‘A silver tassic." Burns. [Scotch } 
Tastable (tist’a-bl), a. Capable of being 
tasted; savoury; 
Their distilled oils are Aud, volatile, and — 


opie 
Taste (tist), ae Et & pp. fasted; ppr. 
tasting. [O, Fr (Mon. Fr. tater), to 
handle, to feel, to omg hy It. tartare, - if 
from taxifare, a hypothetical frey. of L. 
fazo, to touch repeatedly, itself a 
from tag, root of tango, factum, to touc 
whence fact, &c.). See TACT, Tax} Lt Tu 
by the touch : to handle; to inspect ; 
to examine; to try; to prove ni borane to test. 


He now began 
To Avge the bow; the sharp shaft fond % 1 hard. 


Peed He 
2 To try by the touch of the tongue; to 
perceive the relish or flavour of by taking 
a smal! qdantity into the mouth. 
The ruler of the feast had sasfed the water “ies 
wis made wine, John ti 


8 To by enting; to eat. ‘ Becatiag 1 
tasted a little of this honey." 1 Sam. xiv, 20 
4 To become acquainted with by actual 
trial; to experience; to essay; to undergo. 

That he, by me grace of God, should Aus death 
for every man Heb. ii. 9. 

So shalt thou Te despised, fair maid, 
When by the sate lover Aerie, Carre. 

6. To participate in; to: e of: usually 
with an implied acnae 0 pra ree or rel- 
ish, or pleasure. 


A nice and subtle ha 1 
Thew to thyself pr — be Ektiicn 
clans asl wilt frame 
No pleasure, though in pleasure, solitary. Aiton. 
When Commodus had once fared human blood he 
became incapable of pity or remorse, Gibbon. 
Taste (tist), vi. 1 To try food or drink by 
the mouth; to eat or drink a little by wa) 
of trial, or so that the flavour may rob aes 
ceived: "to test the favour of: withof before 
the object; as, to taste of each kind of wine. 
Roscetes was eeldom penuitted to eat any other 
meat but such as the prince before Aasted af, Avwaties. 
Of this tree we may not Azsie nortowch. Afilien. 
They never forte who always drink. Prier. 
2. To have a smack; to excite a particular 
sensation by which the quality or favour is 
distin ved; to have a particular quality, 
flavour, relish, or savour when applied to 
the tongue, palate, or other organs of taste: 
to be tinctured; to smack; to savour: fol- 
lowed by of; as, this butter tastes of garlic. 
If your butter Anrfer ef brass it is your master’s 
fault, who will not allow a silver sauce-pan, Swy7. 
a. To have perception, experience, or enjoy- 
ment; to partake: with of. 
The vallant never feste of death bur gnce. SAasé. 
Of nature's bounty inen forbore to teste, Maller, 


4. To enjoy sparingly: with af. 
Forage but faster of pleasures youth devours. Deye'rrr, 
Taste (tist), mn. 1. The act of tasting; que- 
tation. ‘The froit of that forbidden tree 
whose mortal faste brought death into 
the world.” Milton,—2 A particular sensn- 
ee excited by certain bodies, which are 
ed. said. applied to the tongue, palate, 
moistened with saliva; as, the 
taste of an orange or an apple; a bitter 
taste; an acid teste: a sweet laste, “Sweet 
tastes have sour closes." Quarles.—3, The 
sense by which we perceive the relish or 
savour of a thing when brought into im- 
mediate contact with special organs situ- 
ated in the mouth, The organs of this spe- 
cial sense are the papille, or processes on 
the dorzum or surface of the tongue, and 
also certain Yarn within the cavity of the 
mouth and throat, as the soft palate, 





Fate, far: fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte. not, mdve; tabe, tub, byll; 


ti, Sc. abune; 


oil, pound; ¥, Sc. fey. 


TASTEFUL 


the tonsils, and the upper part of the 
pharynx, obviously so disposed as to take 
early cognizance of matters about to be 
swallowed, and to act as sentinels for the 
remainder of the alimentary canal, at the 
entrance of which they are situated. The 
tongue is also supplied with nerves of com- 
wo sensation or totich, and in some cases 
it is dificult to distinguish between a sensa- 
tion which is merely one of touch, and that 
arising from the exercise of the sense of 
taste. —4. Intellectual relish or discern- 
ment: appreciation and liking: formerly ful- 
lowed by of, now usually by for; as, he haa 
é ate Jor reading, drawing, music, or the 
e, 
T have no forte 
Of popular applause. Dryatem. 
§, Nice perception, or the power of perceiv- 
ing and relishing excellence in human per- 
formances; the faculty of discerning beauty, 
order, congruity, proportion, symmetry, or 
whatever constitutes excellence, particu- 
larly in the fine arta and literature; that fa- 
colty of the mind by which we both perceive 


an! enjoy whatever ia beautiful and sub-— 


lime in the works of nature anil art, the 
perception of these two qualities being at- 
tetled with an emotion of pleasure, 


Whiat then is Jiu but those internal powers, 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 

Toeach fine impulse? A peed seTiSe 

(of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 

Fur things deformed, of disarranged, or gross 

In species? Al tense, 
Ture, if ie mean anything bat a paltry connoisseur- 


ship, must mean a general susceptibility to truth and | 
noblenessi; a sense to discern, and a heart to love | 


and reverence all beauty, order, goodness whereso- 
ever or in whatiocrer forms and accompaniment 
they are to be seen. Carine. 


fi. Manner, with reapect to what is pleasing; 
the pervading air, the choice of circum- 
stances, and the general arrangemeut in any 


work of art, by which taste in the artist or | m,. ' ’ 
autloria evinced; style; as, apoem or music | SURE (RENE) eS Sure OL Splany OF Tar 


composed in good taste, 
Consider the exact sense in which a work of art is 
fail to be "an good or bal fasts.” Tt does not mean 
that wf is true or false; that it is beautiful or wyly; 
leat that it does or does not comply either with the 
laws of choice, which are enforced by certain modes 
of life, or the habits of mind produced bya particular 
aortuf education, It does not mean merely fashiun- 
able, that is, complying with a momentary caprice of 
the up per classes; butit means agrecing with the ha- 
bitual sense which the mest refined education com- 
mon io those upper Classes at the 
their whole mind. 


7+ Essay; trial; experiment. 


Thope, for my brother's justification, he wrote this 
Saad. 


AS an essay of foste of my virtue, 


& A small portion given as a specimen or 
smiuiple; a little piece or sip tasted, eaten, 
or drunk; a small bit; as, to give a taste of 
ones quality, &c. Sacon.—SYN. Savour, 
relish, favour, sensibility, got. 

Tasteful (tast’fyl), a. 
lish; savoury, ‘Tasteful herbs." Pope.— 


period gives ta 
Austin, 


2 Capable of discerning and enjoying what | 


is beautiful, sublime, excellent, noble, and 
the like; possessing cuod taste. 
His Avrérfiel mind enjoys 


Alike the complicate charms which glow 
Through the wide landscape, 


3. Characterized by or showing good taste; 

weduced, arranged, constructed, or regu- 
lated by good taste, or in accordance with 
it; a8, a sagt Ae desigu or pattern, 
y (taist'fyl-li), adv. In a tastefu! 
manner, with good taste. 

Tas 3 (tast’fyl-nes),n. The state or 
quality of being tasteful. 

Tasteless (tast'les),a Having no taste; ns, 
(a) exciting no sensation on the organs of 
taste; insipid; as, a tasteless medicine. (bh) 
Incapable of experiencing the sense of 
taste; as, the tongue when furred is nearly 
taatelews. 
pleasure; stale; Mat; insipid; as, tastelexs 
amusements. (d) Not originating from or 
in accordance with the principles of good 
tuste; as, a fosteless arrangement of drapery. 
‘A fasteless dwelling on dirty details." dAca- 
demy. (e) Not possessing appreciation or 
enjoyment of what is . excellent, beau- 
tiful, sublime, or the like; having bad taste; 
aa, tlie only true poet or painter of o faste- 


less age, *| . & critick is heavy and 
tasteless," Addison. 
Tastelessly (tast'les-li), adv. Ina tasteless 


Inanner. 

Tastelessness (tist'les-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being tasteless in any sense of 
the word; as, (a) without flavour; insipld- 
ness. (b) Anabsence of good taste. (c) Want 


1. Having a high re- | 


¢) Having no power of giving | 
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of discernment for what is good, excellent, 
beautiful, or the like. 


at the stupidity. ne ence, ignorance, and asinine 
fartelermmersr of the former editors. Swiyt. 
Taster (tast’¢r), n. 1. One who tastes; speci- 
fically, (a2) one whose doty it is to ascertain 
the quality of food or drink by tasting it 
before submitting it to his master. 
Shall man presume to be my master, 
Who's but wy caterer and faster! Smit. 
(6) One employed to teat the quality of pro- 
visions and liquors by tasting samples sub- 
mitted to him by the vendors; os, a tea 
taster; oa wine taster.—2. Anything by which 
or in which something is tasted, a3 a cheese- 
taster, which is an auger-shaped instrument 
for scooping out a piece to be tasted; a 
dram-cup and the like. 
In a tasty manner; 


(tist’i-li), ade, 
with good taste. ‘ 

Tasto (tas'to), adv. [I[t., touch] In munmsic, 
a term denoting that the passage should be 
performed with no other tones than unisons 
and octaves. 

Tasty (tast’i), @ 1. Having a good taste or 
nice perception of excellence: applied to 
persons a3, a tasty lady.—2. Being in con- 
ormity to the principles of good taste; ele- 
gant: aa, tasty furniture; a tosty dress, — 
3. Palatable; nice; fine. ([Collog. in all 
senses. | 

Tat (tat), nn A name in India for cloth made 
from the fibre of Corchorus olitoriuvs or jute. 


Simmonds, 
Tat (tat). Apony. ‘Flocks of goats, ere 
W. Hf, Russe 


tate or ponies, camels, &c." 
[Anglo-Indian. ] 
Tata (ti'ta), n. In West Africa, the resi- 


dence of a territorial or village chieftain. 

The larger tatas are usually fortified. 
Ta-ta (ta'ta), n. and inferj. A familiar form 

of salutation at parting; farewell; good-bye, 


wont: Sec aoe See [Bee Ta 1 Ras 

tar Wageea, is P a TTER. 71 
ged clothes fluttering in the wind. Komauat 
of the Rowe. 

Tatch,t Tatchet (tach), n. [Fr. tache, a 
spot, stain, or blemish.) 1. A spot or stain; 
a blemish,—2 A trick; a contrivance or plot. 

Tate (tit), nm. Sameas Tait, [Scotch.] 

Tath (tath), nm ([Icel. tath, dung, manure; 
whence tatha, amanured fleld.) 1. The dung 
or manure left on lands where live stock is 
fed on itt —2. Strong . growing round the 
dung of cattle. Spelled also Teathe. 

Tath (tath), v.t To manure, os a fleld, by 
allawing live stock to feed on it. 

Tatoo (ta-ti’), vt [See TaTTOo,) ‘The man 
tatoo'd or woaded.” Tennyson. 

Tatou (tat’d), n. The native name of the 


us or Pricdenta gigas, 

touay (tat’d-A), mn [Native name.) A 
kind of armadillo (Dasypus tatouay or Xe- 
nurus unicinetus) romarhntis for the unde- 
fended state of its tail, which is devoid of 
the bony rings that inclose this member in 
the other armadilloa, being only covered 
with brown hair, For about 3 inches at ite 


raked 
Tatouhou (tat'i-hé), » The native name 
of Dasypua Pebu or Taliusia septemecinetus, 
a species of armadillo extremely commou 
in Foraguay. See PEBA, 
Tatt (tat), oi To work at or make tatting. 
| Tatta (tat'ta), n. See Tarik. 
Tatter (tat'tér), m ([Icel. titwrr, totturr, 
tatters, rags; the word is seen also in fat 
terdemalion, O.E. tatterwagge, Sc. tatlerwal- 
lap.) 1. Arag ora part torn and hanging to 
the thing: chiefly used in the plural 
Tears passion to fatfers, to ve , bo Split the 
ear of she provadlings. Bad i riers 
2. A tatterdemalion. 
What fafter'’s that that walks there? Aran, oe Fi 
Tatter (tat'tér), of [See the noun.) To 
rend or tear into rags. 
Tike a lion that hath Aries here 


A woodly heifer, there a lusty steer. SoyAmerter 


Tatterdemalion (tat’tér-dé-ma"li-on), 
[k. totter, Fr. de, from, and 0.Fr. maillon 
(Mod. Fr. maillot), long clothes, swaddling- 
clothes.) A ragged fellow. ‘ 

Tattered (tat’térd), p. anda. 1. Rent in tat- 
ters; torn; hanging in rags; as, a tattered 
garment. ‘Where wav'd the tatter'd ensigns 
of Rag-fair." Pope.—2 Dilapidated; show- 
ing gape or breaks. 


1 do not like ruined, tasterre cottages. 
Afisr Alwsten, 


The work of writing notes is performed by railing | 


giant armadillo of South America, Dasy- 


pointed tip the under side of the tail isquite | 


TATTOOING 


Tatter-wallop (tat'tér-wal-lop), n Tatters; 
riga in a Muttering state, [Seutechi.) 

Tattie (tat’ti), 1 Inthe East Indies, a thick 
that or sereen, usually made of the sweet- 
scented cuscus-grass, ani fastened upon a 
bamboo frame, which is hung at a door or 
window, and kept moist so as to cool the 
apartment. Written also Talta, Tatty. 

Ta tut’ing), a. [According to Brewer 
from the East Indian word fattic. See above. | 
1. A kind of narrow lace used for edging, 
woven or knitted from sewing-thread, with 
a somewhat shuttle-shaped implement.— 
2 The act of making such lace. 

Tattle (tat’l), v.i. pret. & pp. tattled; ppr. 
tattling. [Probably like O. K. fatter, to tattle, 
ani tifter, an imitative word; comp. LG. 
fateln, to gabble like a goose, to | much 
and quick; G. tattern, to prattle; D. fatern, 
to stammer or stutter.] 1.To prate; to talk 

idly: to use many words with little meaning. 

‘The world is forward enough to tattle of 
them." Locke. Sometimes used transitively. 
‘Then let the ladies fate what they please.’ 
Shak,—?, To tell tales; to communicate se- 
crete: to blab; as, a = big girl, Shak, 

Tattle (tat’l), n Prate; idle talk or chat: 
trifling talk. ‘The tafile of the day." Swift. 

Tattlement (tat'l-ment), 1 Tattle; chatter, 


Carlyle. 
| Tattler (tat‘lér), nm. 1. One who tattles; an 


idle talker; one that tells talea,—2. A name 
applied to numerous birds of the snipe 
family. The tattlers are of several genera 
and many species. 

Tattlery atiings n. Idle talk or chat. 

Tattling (tat'ling), a. Given to idle talk; 
apt to tell tales. 

Excuse it by the Aaffinegg 

is Always narrative, 


uality of the age, which 
qj y ye 

Tattlingly (tat'ling-li), adv. Ino tattling 
tell-tale manner. 

Tattoo (tat-ti’),m [Also written taptoo, 
from D. taptoe, the tattoo—tap, a tap, a 
i or faucet, and toe ose. as EF. fo), to, 
as in ‘Clap the doors to’ (Shak). The wor! 
therefore signifled prenariy e signal for 
pac closing _ os nstocie eS 
zapfenstreich, LLG. tappenslag, n. tay 

, all with the sense of tdnete sie. 
tapblow.) A beat of drum and bugle-call at 
night, giving notice to soldiers to repair to 
their quarters in garrison or to their tents 
in camp. — Devil's tattoo, that beating or 
drumming with the fingera upon a table or 
other piece of furniture, often practised by 
people when vacant or impatient. 

Mr. Gawtrey remained by the fire beating the 
devil's fates upon the chimney-piece. Lora Lytten 

Tattoo (tat-ti’), rt andi [A Polynesian 
word.) To prick the skin and stain the 
punctored spota with a colouring substance, 
forming lines and figures upon the body. 
See TATTOOING. 

Tattoo (tat-to), n. Whatis tattooed See 
TATTOOING. 

Tattooer (tat-ti’ér), n. One who tattoos. 

Tattooing (tat-td’ing), mn. The act of one 
who tattoos; the design produced by a tat- 
tooer, the art of a tattooer: a practice com- 
mon to several uncivilized nations, ancient 
and modern, and to some extent employed 





Tattooing. 
Head of Ko-towa-towa, a New Zealand chief, 


amongelvilized nations. Itconsistsinmark- 
ing the skin with punctures or ee 
and introducing into the wounds col 

liquids, gunpowder, or the like, so a8 to pro- 
duce an indelible stain, so that in this way a 
vuriety of figures may be promuces on the 
face and other parts of the body, This prac- 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock; g,g0; j,job; 4h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 7H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; xh, azure.—See KEY. 
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tice is very prevalent among the South Sea 
ders,among whom are used instruments 

edged with small teeth,somewhat resembling 
those of a fine comb. These are applied tu 
the skin, and being repeatedly struck with 
a small mallet the teeth make the incisions 
required, while the colouring tincture is in- 
troduced at the same time. Degrees of rank 
are indicated by the ter or less surface 
of tattooed skin. metimes the whole 
body, the face not excepted, is tattooed, aa 
among the New Zealanders. 

Tatty (tat'i),a. Matted; rough and shaggy. 
See TAUTED. (Scotch.] 

Tatty (tat’ti), n. See TATTIE. 

Tatu (ta-td’), nm. Same as Tatou. — Black 

S8ee PEBA 


Tau (ta), ». (From tau, the Greek name of 
the letter T.} 1. The toad-fish of Carolina, 
aspecies of Gadus(G. tau). 
2 A species of beetle; 
also, a species of moth 


(Musca). — 3. In her. 
the cross of St. Anthony, 
called also the Cross Tau. 
It is somewhat like tho 
crous potent, and derives 
ite name from the Greek 
letter dau, which it re- 
sembles in shape. 

Taught (tat), a. Naut. tight; taut (which 
see 


). 

Taught (tat), pret. and pp. of teach. 

Ta (tald), pret. and pp. Told. [Scotch.] 

Taunt (tant),a. (O.Fr. tant, L. tantus, so 

t.] Nawt. high or tall: an epithet par- 
cularly applied to the masts when they 
are of an unusual length. 

Taunt (tant), v.t. (U.Fr. tanter, tenter, to 
tempt, to try, to provoke, from L. tentare 
a apa dev try, attack, excite, propery 

uenced in its sense by O. Fr. tanser, Mod. 
Fr. tancer, to scold, rebuke, taunt, which 
according to Diez comes from L. tenere, to 
hold, through a freq. form tentiare.] 1. To 
reproach with severe or insulting words; to 
cast something in the teeth of; to twit scorn- 
fully or insultingly; to upbraid. ‘When I 
had at my pleasure daunted her.’ Shak. 
The dress, the deportment, the language, the 
studies, the amusements of the rigid sect were regu- 
lated on principles reseinbling those of the Pharisees, 
who, proud of their washed hands and broad phylac- 
terfes, taunted the Redecmer as a Sabbath-breaker. 
Macaulay. 
2.¢ To censure, blame, or condemn in a re- 
proachful, scornful, insulting manner: with 
a thing as object. 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phraso, and /asnt my ars 


as, 
Syn. To twit, upbraid, deride, ridicule, mock, 
censure. 

Taunt (tant),n. Upbraidin 
or sarcastic reproach; insulting invective. 
*Scoffs and scorns,and contumelious taunts.’ 
Shak. ‘Sacrilegious taunt and impious jest.’ 


Taunter (tant’ér). n. One who taunts, re- 
proaches, or upbraida with sarcastic or cen- 
sorious reflections. 

Tauntingly (tant‘ing-li), adv. Ina taunt- 
ing manner; with bitter and sarcastic words; 
insultingly; scoffingly. ‘Those who tatnt- 
ingly reminded Fenwick that he had sup- 

rted the bill which attainted Monmouth.’ 
acaulay. 

Taunton (tan’ton),n. A kind of broad-cloth 
manufactured at Jaun/on in Somersetshire. 

Taunus - slate (tou’nds-slat), n. In geol. a 
clay-slate occurring in the Taunus range 
in western Germany. It has a gray to violet 
colour and silky iridescent lustre. 

Taupie, Tawpie (ta’pi), mn. (A Scandi- 
navian word; Icel. tépi, a fool; Sw. tapig, 

simple, foolish; Dan. taabe, a fuvol.] A fuol- 

ish, thoughtless young woman. (Scotch.] 


She formally rebuked Eppie for an idle trspre, for 
not carrying the gentleman's things to his room. 
Sir WN", Scott. 


Taure,t ». The constellation Taurus 
Caaucer. 

Tauricornous (ta’ri-kor-nus),@. [L. taurus, 
a bull, and cornu, a horn.) Having horns 
like a bull Sir T. Browne. [Rare.} 

Tauridor (ta’ri-dér), n. 
bull-fighter. Sir W. Sco 

Ta orm (ta‘ri-form), n [L. taurts, a 
bull, and forma,form.}] Having the form of 


a bull. 

Taurine (ta’rin), a. (L. taurus, a bull.) 
1. Relating to a bull.—2. peace ee the 
Linnean genus Taurus, to which the com- 
mon bull or ox and cow belong. 

Taurine (ta’rin), n. (CgH;N 50, One of 
the products of the decompositiun of bile. 


Cross Tau. 





Fate, far, fat, full; mé, met, hér; 





words: bitter 


Sp. toreador.) A | 


<<< ee — 


| Tautologic, 


Ce eee — 


Tauroco. 
kol'la), a 


Tautologically (ta-té-loj’ik-al-li), adv. 


When pure it forms large prisms; it is neu- 
tral, has a cooling taste, and is soluble in 
water. It contains the elements of binoxa- 
late of ammonia and of water. It was first 
discovered in the bile of the ox, whence the 


name. 
Taurocolla (ta’ré-kol, tg-rd- 

(Gr. tauros, a bull, kolla, glue.) 
A gluey substance made from a bull’s hide. 

Tauromachia, Taur tq-ré-ma’- 
ki-a, ta-ronya-ki), n. (Gr.—tauros, a bull, 
and maché, a fight.) A public bull-fight, 
such as are common in Spain. 

Tauromachian (ta-r6-ma’ki-an),a. Belat- 
ing to public bull-fights; as, the Spanish 
taste is tauromachian. 

Tauromachian (ta-ré-ma‘ki-an), n. One 
who engages in bull-fights; a bull-fighter; a 
tauridor. [Rare.] 

Taurus (ta’rus), n. [(L., a bull; allied to E. 
steer (an Ox).} 1. The Bull; one of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, which the sun enters 
about the 20th April. Taurus is denoted by 


the character 8 .—2. The second zodiacal 
constellation, cuntaining, according to the 
British catalogue, 141 stara Several of 
these are remarkable, as Aldebaran, of the 
first magnitude, in the eye; the Hyades, in 
the face; and the Pleiades, in the neck.— 


8. A Linnsean genus of mammals, to which | 


the common bull or ox and cow belong. — 
Taurus Poniatowski, a modern northern 
constellation consisting of seven stars. It 
is situated between Aquila and Ophiuchus. 

Tau - staff (ty'stat), n. (Gr. tau, the name 
of the letter T.) Inar . a staff with a 
cross-head or head in the shape of the letter 
T. ‘A cross-headed or tau-staf.’ Jos. An- 
derson. 

Taut (tat), a. [A form of tight or closely 
allied to it.] Tight; stretched out; not 
slack: applied to a rope or sail; also, pro- 

ly ordered; prepared against emergency. 
ritten also Taught. [Mainly a sailor's 
term. } 

Nelson's health had suffered greatly while he was 
in the 4yammemnon. ‘My complaint,’ he said, ‘is 
as if a girth were buckled 4Az¢ over my breast; and 
ny endeavour in the night is to get loose.’ Suuthey. 


Tautaug (ta-tag), 2. See TAUTog. 

Tauted, Tautie (tat‘ed, ta’ti), a. [Akin to 
Sc. tait, a tuft of hair; Icel. tata, to tease 
wool, t6t, a flock of wool.) Matted together: 
spoken of hair or wool. Spelled also Zawted, 

auwtie, Tatty, &c. ([Scotch.] 

Tautegorical (tq-té-gorik-al), a. [Gr. taw- 
ton for to auton, the same, and agoreud, to 
speak. See ALLEGORY.) Expressing the 
same cc in different words: opposed to 

a 


. Coleridge. 
Tau one (ta’té-krén), n. (Gr. tartos, 
the same, and chronos, time.) In math. a 
curve line such that a heavy body descend- 





along it by gravity will, from whatever | 


in 

point in the curve it begins to descend, 
always arrive at the lowest point in the 
same time. The cycloid possesses this pro- 
ais Also, when any number of curves 
are wn from a given point, and another 
curve is so drawn as to cut off frum every 
one of them an arc, which is described by a 
falling particle in one given time, that arc 
is called a tautochrone. 

Tautochronous (tg-tvk’ron-us),a. Pertain- 
ing to a tautochrone; isochronous. 

Tautog (ta-tog’), ». [The plural of tat, the 
Indian name.) A fish (Tautoga nigra or 
americana), family Labridw», found on the 
coast of New England, and valued for food. 
It attains a size of 12 to 14 lbs., and is caught 
ot Alege and line on rocky bottoms. Called 
a merry ise 

Tautolite (tq’tol-It),n. A velvet-black min- 
eral occurring in volcanic felspathic rocks. 
It is supposed to be a silicate of protoxide 
of iron and silicate of magnesta. 

Tautological Ve ete ta- 
té-loj‘ik-al), a. [See TAUTOLOGY.] Involv- 


ing tautology; repeating the same thing; | 


having the same signification; as, a tauto- 
logical expression or phrase. ‘Tau ical 
repetitions.’ Burton.—Tautological echo, an 
echo that repeats. the same sound or syl- 
lable many times. ; 
n 
a tantoloyical manner. 


| Tautol (tq-tol’o-jist),n. One who uses 


pine, pin; 


Tautologiz 


different words or phrases in succession to 
express the same sense. 

@ (tg-tol’o-jiz), v.i. pret. & pp. 
tautulogized; ppr. tautologizing. To repeat 
the same thing in different words. 


That in this brief description the wise man should 
tautslogize, is not to be supposed. Dr. Fokn Smaith. 


note, not, mdéve;_ _tiibe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; 


Tautologous (tq-tol'o-gus),a. Tautologieal. 


‘Clamsy ta ous interpretation.’ Acad- 


emy,. 

tAntology (tq-tol’o-ji), n. (Gr. tautologia— 
tautos, the same, and , word or expres- 
sion.} A useless repetition of the same idea 
or meaning in different words; needless re- 
petition of a thing in different words or 
phrases; as, they did it successively one after 
the other; both simultaneously made their 
appearance at one and the same time. It 
must be remarked that repetition is not ne- 
cessarily the same as tautology, repetition 
being often necessary forclearness,emphasis, 
or effect. 

Tautodusian (tq-té-ou'si-an), a. Same as 
Tautousian. 

Tautophonical (ta-té-fon‘ik-al), a. Repeat- 
ing the same sound. (Rare. 

Tautophony (ta-tof’v-ni), n. [Gr. tantos, 
the same, and pn. voice.} Repetition of 
the same soun 

Tautousian, Tautousious (ta-tou’si-an, 
ta-tou’si-us), a. (Gr. tautos, the same, and 
ousia, being, essence.) In theol. having ab- 
solutely the same essence. 

Tavern (tav’érn), n. (Fr. taverne, Pr. Sp. 
and It. taverna, from L. taberna, a shed, a 
tavern, from (tab, root of tabula, a : 
See TABLE.) A house where wines and other 
liquors are sold, and where entertainment 
is provided for parties; a public-house 
where retreshments in the shape of food and 
liquor are supplied, and other accommuda- 
tion for the guests provided. 

To reform the vices of this town, all taverns and 
alehouses should Le obliged to dismiss their com- 
pany by twelve at night, and 20 woman suffered to 
enter any é42vern or alchouse. Swe. 

Taverner (tav’ér-nér), n. One who keeps 
a tavern. 

After local names, the most in number have been 
derived from occupations; as tailor, archer, érverner. 


amden. 
Taverning t (tav’ér-ning), n. A feasting at 
taverns. ‘The misrule of our taverninys.’ 
Bp. Hall. 
Tavern-mant ( ghlesgs eral n 1. The 
keeper of a tavern. —2. A tippler. 
Tavers, Taivers (ta'vérz), n. pl. Tatters. 
{Scotch ] 
have 
mak’ 
Gad. 


They don’t know how to cook yonder—th 
no gout—they boil the meat to savers, an 
sauce o' the brue to other dishes. 


Tav Taivert (ta’vért), a. [For dairvert, 
benumbed, stunned, stupefied, a Scotch 
word from same stem as deaf.) ([Scotch.] 
1, Stupid; confused; senseless. Galt. — 
2. Stupefied with drink: intoxicated. Gult. 

Taw (ta), v.4 [A. Sax. tawian, to prepare, 
to taw; D. touwen, to taw; G. zauen, to pre- 
pare, tv soften, to tan, to taw; Goth. taujan, 
to do, to work. The original meaning would 
seem to have been to work or pre in 
general) 1. To dress with alum and make 
nto white leather; to dreas and prepare in 
white, as the skins of nicer. lambe, guata, 
and kids, for gloves and the like, by treating 
them with alum, salt, and other mattera -— 
2. To beat. —3.t To torture; to tonment. 

loner. 

Taw (ta), . (Origin unknown.) A marble 
to be played with; a game at marbles. 

Trembling I've seen thee dare the kitten's paw; 
Nay, mix with children as play at 42%; 
Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 
Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. 


Tawdrily (ta’dri-li), adv. In a tawdry man- 
ner. 

Tawdriness (ta’dri-neg), ». The state or 
quality of being tawdry; excessive finery ; 
ostentatious finery without elegance. 

Acl person makes his racefuin 

ungracetul: by iawitriness of aa Richardion. . 


Taw ta’dri),a. [From St. Audrey, other- 
sefwhegt hee St. Etheldreda, at whose fair, 
held in the isle of Ely, laces and cheap gay 
ornaments are said to have been sold. In 
this way tawdry would have meant origin- 
ally showy, like things bought at St. Audrey's 
fair. But more probably the original notion 
was showy, like the necklaces that 8t. Au- 
drey used to wear, the application coming 
from the legend which says she died of a 
swelling in the throat, an ailment that she 
recognized asa judgment for having been 
fond of wearing fine necklaces in her youth. 
According to the latter supposition the ad- 
jective would come from the noun tawdry 
as the name of a kind of necklace; tawdry- 
lace, a kind of necklace or girdle.) For- 
merly fine, showy, elegant; now only fine 
and showy, without taste or elegance; hav- 
ing an excess of showy ornaments without 


li, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


TAWDRY 
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uTECe; ms, a iawieg dress; tawdry feathers; 
tawdriy colours. 


Ile rath from moming to night af cscoced Pita 
and fatale courtiers. Aprcial 


Tawdryt (ta'lri), a. A species of sechband 
of a rural fashion; a necklace in general. 


CW which the Nalads and bive Nereida make 
Them datwaleder for their neck. Drape. 


Tawdry-lace?} (ta'ilri-lis), n. (See TAWDRY, 
a.) A kind of necklace; also, a kind of pir- 
die, [Spenser uses it in the latter sense. } 

Come, you promised me a fiwelry-dacr and a pair 
of sacet plow, atten 

Tawe,tn Tow. Chaucer, 

Tawer (ta'ér), 1. One who taws; a dresser of 
white leather. — 

Tawery (ta’ér-i),m A place where skins 
are aw 

Tawie (i@'i), a. Tame; tractable. [Scotch] 

Tawney (ta'ni), n. In Aer, see TEXNE. 

Tawniness (ty'ni-nes), 2 The quality of 
being tawny. 

Tawny (ta'ui),a. (0. Fr. tané, tanned, ‘also 
awart, galluw, duskie or tawny of hue;’ Fr. 
fan iris’, tanned, tan-coloured, tawny. pp. of 
Wanner, totam. (Ave TAN.) The spelling may 


have been influenced by the verb to taw.] | 


(1 a yellowish dark cvlour, like things 
tinned, or persons who are sunburnt; as, a 


fatray Moor of Spaniard; the faway sons | 


af Numidia; the fanny lion. 
Ta {ty'ni), op. «Tu make tawny; to tan. 
Tawp A See TACPIE. 


Hl 


Tawe, Tawse ( (taz), = ([Softened from fagy, | 


which is also a Scottish name of the Instru- 


ment; orrather perhaps from A. Sax, faoian, | 
tw tan, to leat, to strikr-.] <A leather strap. 


usually with a slit or fringe-like end, nosed 
as an instrument of punishment by schoul- 
inasters and others. [Scotch.] 


Sever uve the Aamue when a gloom can do the turn. 


Aureariny, 
{[Fr. ttre, from fiorer, to tox, 


Tax (taks), » 


from L. tro, farire, to handle, to rate, to | 
appraise, lu esalimale the worth of, alao to 


tax or censure, from fag, root of tango, tu 
tuuch, Tusk is essentially the same word, 
with trinaposition of awvundsa. Tact is of 
similar origin, +o alan faste.) 1. A contriba- 


tion levied by authority from people to de- | 


fray the expenses of government or other 


public servicecs; ns, (a) a charge made by | 


the national or state rulers on the incomes 


or property of individuals, or on the igo 


ducts consumed by them. A tax is sald 1 

be dirert when it is demanded from the 
very persons who it is intended or desired 
shoul! pay it, as, for example, a poll-tax, 
4 land or property tax, an income-tax, taxes 
fur keeping manservants, carriages, dogs, 
aud the like. It is sald to We indirect when 
it is demanded frum one persun in the ex- 
pectation aud intention that he shall in- 
demnify hlneelf at the expense of anvther; 

as for example the taxes called customs, 
Which are imposed on certain classes of im- 
ported gowdla, and those called excise dutlea, 
which are imposed on home manufactures 
or InJand production. (5) A rate or sum 
imposed on individuals or their property fur 
municipal, county, or other local purposes, 
such as police taxes, taxes for the support 
of the r ror (poor-rmaites), taxes for the repair 
of roula and bridges, &c. Tn thia country 


house taxes or taxes on rental form the | 


largest part of the local revenues, municipal 
revenues site, ON Paine entirely raised from 
this source. d isagreeable or burden- 
some duty or stat e; an exaction; a requi- 
sition; an oppressive demand; as, ‘his exer- 
tions in the public cause area heavy taz on 
his time and strength.—3.7 Charge; censure. 
He could not without grief of heart, and without 
some fur upon himself and his ministers for the not 
dead the laws, lugk upon the bold License of some 
pamphlets. Clarendon. 
4+ A lesson to be learned: a task. Johnson. 
SyN. Impost, tribute, contribution, duty, 
toll, rate, assessment, exaction, custom, 
demand. 

Tax (taks), v.t. [See the noun. Vo 1. To sub- 
ject to the payment of taxes; to impose a 
tax on; to levy money orother contributious 
from, as from subjects to meet the expenses 
of guvernment: as, to fax land,commodities, 
income; to faz a people. 

1 would not 425 the ncedy commons. Shak. 
He fase’ the land to yive the woney. 2 KI. xxiii. 35. 


2. To luad with a burden or burdens; to 
make demands upon; to put to a certain 
strain; as, to tax one's strength, memory, 
credulity, ur the like. —3. In law, toexamine 
and allow or disallow the items of charge 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. look; g,yv;, j, job; 





in; aa, the ohirt taxes bills of cost.—4 To 
charge: to censure; to accuse: usually fol- 
lowed by sith, formerly by of and for when 
accompanied with an Indirect object; as, to 
fax a man with pride; he waa tured with 

presumption. 
My fore-prust 


&, howe'er the tmatcer fall, 
Shiuall dae ry Sak, 


irs "3 of little vanity, 


Men's virtues 1 have commended as manly ag I | 


have faxed their crimes. 


He sewrd not lamer nor Vi 
ols in the wars of Tro avd Ten taly, neither would he 
ave fave Milton jor his is choice of a su 
argument. “voll Mi. 
He bronk'd not, he, that scoffing tonguc 
Should fuur his nvinstrelsy wake wren, 
Lit call his song wire, Sur iF, Samii, 


Taxability (taks-a-bil'i-ti), mn ‘The state of 
heing taxable. 

Taxable (taks‘a-1)), a Capable of being 
taxed; liable by law to the assessment of 
tates; as, b connote, 

Revert io your old principles, .. . leave America, 
if ahe liad Boros matter in ber, to tox herself. 


Aurée, 
Taxableness (taks‘’a-l)l-nes), m The state 
of belng taxalle. 
Taxably (taks’a-bli), adv. Io a taxable 
muinger. op 
(tok-si's6-0), a. pl. A sob-order of 
Conifene, sonietiimes regarded as a distinct 
order, comprising trees or shruba which in- 
habit chiefly the teniperate partaof Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, They have a 


wowly tissue marked with circular discs, 
with evergreen, and mostly narruw, rigid, 


alee, 
il yer interesting their 


entire, aul veinless leaves, and are distin- | 


guished from the Cupressinem by the suc- 
culent cop which surrounds thelr seeds. 
The order yields treea which are valued for 
their timber, and, like the Conifer, a 
resinous properties, See CoNIFERZ, TAXTS. 
Taxation (tak-si’shon), n. (L. tazatio, tazx- 
dlioniy, & taxing, a valuing, 
1. The act of laying a tax, or of imposing 
taxes on the subjects of a state or govern- 
meut, or on the members of a corporation 
or company, by the proper authority; the 
raising of revenue required for public ser- 
vice by weans of taxes; the system by which 
such a revenue is raised, 


The subjects of every state ought to rontribute to | 


the support of the goverament, «s nearly as possible 
io proportion to their abilities; that is, in proapartion 
tw the revenue which they clively enjoy under 
the protection of the state. In the alservance or 
Beglect of this maxim romiats. what is called the 
equality of inequality of faxofwe., dap Sent, 


2. Tax or Le akaregee nt imposed; the aggregate 
of particular taxes. 

He daily such Asesfioes did exact. Daneel, 
3.4 Charge; mccusation; censure; scandal. 


My +p Soong 8 love is enough to honour; speak no more 
OF M1 


You'll be whipt for faserien one of these ~—e 


Shak, 
4 The act of taxing or assessing a Will of 
costs in law. 


rere (taks‘it-lv-li), ade, As o tas. 
wine. 

-cart, Taxed-cart (taks’kiirt, takst’. 
kiirt), ». A light apring-cart wpon which 


only a low rate of tax is charged. 
They (carts) are of all kinds, fron the greengrocer’s 
fara cur? io the coster’s arrow, ay vneTE 


She legged that farmer Subsoll would take her 
thither oi bis fags, Trodiape. 


Taxel (tak'sel), n» The American badger | 
(Meles Labradorica), at frst regarded os a 
variety of the European badger, but now 
found to differ so considerably that it has 
been thought by some naturalists wo of 
being raised into a distinct genus, Taxidea. 
Ita teeth are of a more carnivorous charac- 
ter than those of the true badger, and it 
preys on such small animals as marmots, 
which it pursues into their holes, frequently 
enlarging them so as to make the ground 
dangerous for horses. Its burrowing powers 
are remarkable, its hole being 6 or 7 feet 
deep, and running underground to a length 
of 830 feet. Though termed Labradorica it 
is pot found in rador, but abounds in 
the sandy plains near the Missouri and 
Rocky Mountains, Its hair changes from 

ellowish-bruwn in summer to 
n winter, becoming longer and more woolly. 

Taxer taks’ér), 2. 1. One who taxes. —2. 
Cambridge University, one of two officers 
chosen yearly to regu te the assize of bread 
and see the true gauge of weights and mea- 
sures observed; a taxor. 

Tax-free(take’fré),a. Exempt from taxation. 

Tax-gatherer (taks’garH-ér-ér), nA col- 
lector of taxes. ‘ Horace aie the son uf a 
tax-gatherer or coliectur.’ Dryden. 

TH, then; th, thin, 


bh, Fr. tun; ng, sing; 


matured | 


See TAX, 1] | Taxin (ta 





rn rm cc 


Taxiarch ieasv ark), n. (Gr. taxiarchés— 
faziv, A division of an ariny, aod arch, rule. ] 
Au Athenian military officer commanding a 
taxis or battalion. 

Taxicorn (taks'i-korn),n A beetle of the 
family Taxicornes. 

Taxicornes (taks-i-kur'néz),n. pl. (Gr. taxis, 
regular order, and L. cornu, a horn, alluding 
to the antenme.| The second fumily of the 





Tasicomes— J nt roi ficpornm., 
6, Antenna of Trachy- 


a, Antenna of Tetratams. 
acelis. 


Aheteromerous Colvoptera in Latreille’s ar- 
rangemeut of bisects, They live on fang 
beneath the bark of trees, or on the ground 
under stomes. 

Taxidermic (taks-i-dér'mik), a. Of or per- 
taining tu taxidermy, or the art o Di iate 
anid "I msc the skins of anim 

rmist (taks'i-dér-mist), 1. A person 
skilled in tuxidermy. 

( taks'i- dered) nu [Gr. taxis, 
an arranging, order (from tazad, tu arrange) 
and derma, skin.) ar nately 
preserving ‘the skins of anim s, and a 
stuffing and mounting them so as to poe 
them as close a resemblance to the living 
furtme a8 ohare 

sin), mw. ([L. fers, yew.) A resl- 
nous substance obtained from the leaves of 
the yew-tree (Tarne baceafa) by treatment 
with alcohol and tartaric acid, 2 Ibe. of the 
leaves yielding 3 grains of taxin. It is 
alightly soluble In water, dissolves easily in 
alcohol, ether, and dilute acids, and neh 
cipltated from the acid solutions by a 
in white Imlky flocks. 

“master (taks'ing-mas-tér), n. An 
officer uf a court of law who examines bills 
of costa, and allows or disallows chargea. 

Taxis (tak’six), mn. (Gr. tarw, order.) 1. In 
surg. an operation Wy which those parts 
which have quitted their natural situation 
are replaced by the hand without the aesist- 
ance of instruments, aa in reducing hernia, 
&ec.—2? In ane. arch. that disposition which 
assigne to every part of a building its just 
dimensions. It is synonymous with 
nance in modern architecture.—%. In Greek 
anfig. a division of troops corresponding in 
some Tespects to the modern battalion. 

Taxites (tuk-si'téz), n. (L. faxrus, the yew- 
tree.) In geol. the generic name for fosall 
coniferous trees, allied to the yew, found 
aiety “ the tertiary lignites and ‘aluo in 


Tavloan ctaks’ Ica), a. Free from taxes. 
Sylvester. 

Taxodites (tsk-si-di'téz), n A genus of 
fossil plants, allied to the genus Taxodinm 
pan ga cypress), occurring in tertiary 

epa 

Taxodium (tak-ei'di-um),n [L. torus, a 
yew, and Gr, eidos, resem lance, ] A genos 





Taxodium distichum. 


of plants, nat. order Conifers, tribe 


It has been distinguished from the 
on account of 


sihee. 
geuus Cupressus princi 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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the arrangement of the male catkins in race- 
mose panicles, the small number of flowers 
in the female catkins, and the numbers of 
cotyledons poaseased by the embryo. The 
T. distichum, or deciduous cypress, a com- 
mon ornamental tree upon English lawn 
is a native of North America, where its w 
is used for all the purposes to which timber 
is applied. The cones are globular. The 
bark exudes a resin which is used by the 
negroes for dressing wounds. The roots are 
remarkable for the production of large coni- 
cal knobs, hollow inside. In America they 
are used by the negroes for bee-hives. 

Taxology (tak-sol’o-ji),n. (Gr. taxis, order, 
and logos, a discourse.] Same as J'azonomy. 

Taxonomic (taks-6-nom’ik), a. Pertaining 
to or involving taxonomy or systematic clas- 
sification; classificatory. Huzley. 

Taxono 
order, an: 


and principles of classification.—2. The laws 
or principles themselves of classification. 
( or), ». Same as Tazer, 2. 

Tax-payer (taks’pi-ér), n. Une who is as- 
sessed and pays a tax. 

Taxus ( us), n. (L., a yew-tree.] A ge- 
nus of eve 
order or sub-order Taxace; the yew. The 
species are natives of Kurope and North 
America. See YEW. 

Taylor’s Theorem. 
tensive application in analysis, discovered 
by Dr. Brook Taylor, and published by him 
in 1715. It is to the following effect. Letu 


sent any function whatever of the vari- | 
able quantity z; then if z receive any incre- | 


ment, ash, aie tt mecame af een we peal 
u u 71 
have W=ut oo itaat Tatdat 123+ 
4 
iv reai +, &c., where d represents the 
differential of the function u. The at 
value of this theorem was overlooked till 
ra was made os ea the arent and 
tegral calculus by Lagrange in 1772. 
(tira), n. A handsome weasel (Galera 
barbara) of South America, nearly as large 
as the pine-marten. It is all black, save a 
large white patch on the breast. 
Tasel (ta‘z!),n. A plant; teasel (which see). 
Tasza (tat’sa), n. (It.] A large ornamental 
cup or vase with a flat or shallow top, and 
having a foot and handles. 
T- (té’band-aj),n. A surgical band- 
age shaped like a T, and consisting of a strip 
een attached at right angles to another 


sip. 

T-beard (té/bérd ), n. A beard cut in the 
shape of a T. 
The Roman T your 7-beard is in fashion, 


And twifold dot express th’ enamoured courtier. 
Beau. & Fi. 


Toha-lan (chi-lin’),n. A blue powder con- 
taining copper, used by the Chinese for pro- 
ducing blue colours on porcelain. 

Tchernozem (cher’n6-zem ), ». [Rus Lit. 
black earth.) The local name for a black 
earth of extraordinary fertility, covering at 
least 100,000,000 acres, from the Carpathians 
to the Ural Mountains, to the depth of from 
4 to 20 feet, and yielding an almost unlimited 
succession of similar crops without prepara- 
tion. It consists chiefly of silica with a little 
alumina, lime, and oxide of iron, and about 
7 per cent of vegetable mould, of which 2°45 
is nitrogen gas. The nitrogen and other 
organic matter are no doubt the cause of its 


fertility. 
(chet/vér-tak), n. A Russian 
silver coin worth 25 copecks, or about 94-7. 
sterling. 
Teohick (chik), interj. 1. A sound produced 
by pressing the tongue against the roof of 
mouth and suddenly withdrawing it, 
used to quicken a lazy horse. ‘Summing u 
the whole with a provoking wink, and suc 
an interjectional tchick as men quicken a 
dull horse with.’ Str W. Scott,—2. An ex- 
ression of rise or of contempt. 
vechudi (chwdé), n. A name applied by 
the Russians to the Finnic races in the north- 
west of Russia. It has now acquired a more 
general application, and is used to designate 
the up of peoples of which the Finns, 
the Esthonians, the Livonians, and Lap- 
landers are members. 
Tchudic (chi/dik), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Tchudi; specifically, des enating that 
up of Turanian tongues spoken by the 
ins, Esthonians, Livonians, and Lapland- 
ers. Spelled also Chudic, Techudic. 


T-cloth (té’kloth), n. A plain cotton cloth | 


(tak-son’o-mi), ». (Gr. tazis, | 
elaw.] 1.That department | 
of natural history which treats of the laws | 


en plants, the typeof the nat. | 


A formula of most ex- | 
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manufactured in this country for the India 
and China market: so called from oa large 
letter T being stamped on it. 

Tea (té), n. (fr. thé, from Chinese tha, the, 
tcha, tea.) 1. The dried leaves of Thea sin- 
ensis or chinensis (the tea-plant), nat. order 
Ternstrimiacem, extensively cultivated in 
China; also the plant itself. Teas are in com- 
merce all brought under two distinct terms, 
green teas and black teas, and it was at one 
time believed that these were the products 


of two different species of Thea, black tea of | 


T. Bohea, and green tea of T. viridis, now re- 
garded by botanists as mere varieties of T. 
sinensis. Though the products of the same 
species, black and green teas are mainly the 
growth of different districts of China, but 
the two varieties may be produced in either 
district, the difference being attained by 
diverse methodaof preparation, (See THEA.) 
The black teas include , CORgOU, sot 
chong, and pekoe; the green teas twankay, 
hysonskin, youny Aysou, hyson, tnperial, 
and gunpowder, An infusion of tea aa a 
beverage has slight nutritive value, but it 
increases respiratory action, and seems to 
have a decidedly atimulative and restorative 
action on the nervous system, due to the 
essential oil and theine it contains, whilat 
the tannin which is also present is an astrin- 
ent. The use of tea in this country dates 
rom the middle of the seventeenth ay 
The following advertisement appeared in 
the Mercuwrius Politicus of Sept. 30, 1688. 
*That excellent and by all physitians ap- 
roved China drink called by the Chineans 

cha, and by other nations fay, alias tee, is 
sold at the Sultana Head Coffee House, 
Lonilon.” Au entry of Pepys's Diary in 1660 
rans: ‘I did send fora cup of tea, a China 
drink, of which I had never drunk before," 


Substitutes for tea have been found in the | 


dried leaves of a number of plants, some of 
which contain the same stimulating quality, 
and to which the name tea has consequently 


been applied. See the end of this article. — | 


2 A decoction or infusion of tea leaves in 
boiling water, used as a beverage, which in 
this country is generally mixed witha little 
milk or cream and sweetened with sugar.— 
3. Any infusion or decoction of vegetables 
for drinking; as, sage fea ; chamomile tea, 
&c.—4. A soup or extract of beef; as, beef- 
tea. See BEEF-TEA.—5. The evening meal, 
at which tea is usually served. —A byarinian 
or Arabian tea, the leaves of Catha edulis, 
which are stimulant, anti-soporific, and anti- 
narcotic, and used by the Arabs to produce 


wakefulness. —Assam fea (Thea assamica), | 


a cultivated variety of the tea-plant pow 
grown extensively in Assam. — Awstratian 
tea, several species of Leptospermum and 
Melaleuca. — Hrazilian tea, Stachylarpha 
jamaicensis.— Carolina tea, Ilex Cassine 
(vomiloria), which yields the ‘black drink" 
of the Indian ceremoulals, and which is still 
used a8 a beverage by the poorer classes in 
North Carolina. —Faain or Foham tea. Bee 
FAAM-TEA.—Jesuita’ lea, Peoralea glandu- 
losa.— Labrador lea. See LABRADOR-TEA. — 
New Jereey tea, red-root (Ceanothus ameri- 
cantis).— New Zealand tea, Leplospennum 
scope aint Progeny tea, Ilex paraguay- 
ensis, or maté, See MATE. 
Tea (té), «i. To take tea, [Colloq] 
She asked him whether be intended to Ave in his 
rooms that evcolny. Jarrar, 


Tea (t@), rt. To give tea to; to serve with 


tea. [Collog.] 
Tea-board (té'bérd),n. A board to put tea 


furniture or. 


| Tea-bug (té’bug), n A bug destrnetive to 


tea-plants. This insect selects the tender 
and more juicy leaves, which are those of 
most value to the tea-crower, punéturing 
them with its long and slender proboscis in 
the same manner as an aphis 

Tea-caddy (té’‘kad-i}, mn <A small box for 
holding the tea used in a household. 

Tea-cake (t@kak), nm. A light kind of cake 
eaten with tea. 

Tea-canister arlene aac n. A canister 
of box in which tea la kept. 


Teach (téch), v.t. pret. & pp. taught (very | 
[O_E. teohe, | 


rarely feached); ppr. teaching. 
softened from A. Sax. teecan (pret. (hte, 


pp. fet), to teach, to show, to point out, | 


to command; allied to tihan, to acctise; 
Goth. trihan, 0.H.G. zilan, G. zeigen, to 
point out; cog. L. doceo, to teach, Gr. deik- 
nY¥mi, Skr. dic, to point out, to show. Token 
is aleo of same root.) 1. To impart instruc- 


tion to; to educate; to guide the studies | 


of; to conduct through a course of studies; 





TEAK 





to impart knowledes or skill to: te Instruct: 
rede see 


He will doch os of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths. Is ii y 
Men mutt be faupAy as if you sanpéz them mot, 
Aod things unknown proposed a3 things cougct 


There, in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 
The village master faa his little school. 
Gala senghh, 

2 To impart the knowledge of; to give in- 
telligence or information concerning; to 
communicate and cause another to learn or 
acguire; to instruct, train, or give skill in 
the use, management, or handling of; as, to 
teach Latin or mathematics; to teach sing- 
ing, dancing, or fencing; to teach the plano: 
to teach false doctrine. It is vften followed 
by two objectives (as in Greek, Latin, San- 
akrit, &c.), the one of the person, the other 
of the thing; as, to teach a person mar: 
and in the passive one of the objectives is 
still retained; os, he was fawght granimar, 
grammar was taught him. 

In vain they worship me, fracking for doctrines 
the commandments of men. Mat, xv. 9. 
&. To let be known: to tell; as, Stoicism 
taught how to bear evil with equanimity 
‘And that thou teachest how to make one 
twain.’ Shak.--4. To make to know how: 
to show how; to show. 

They have sangAd their tongue to speak lies, 

She doth feack the torches to burn bright. Shad. 


Teach (téch), vi To practise giving in- 
struction; to perform the business of a pre- 
ceptor. 

The heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests 
thereof feach for hire. Mic, iii, zx, 
Ti Teache (téch),n. In sugar-boiling, 
one of the pans in which the cane-juice is 
boiled, especially the last of the series, from 
which the inspissated juice is poured into 

the cooler. 


Teachable (téch’a-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 


taught; os, & person or a subject is not 
teachable,—2. Apt to learn; readily receiv- 
ing instruction; docile. 
We ought to bring our minds free, unbiased, anid 
feachabls, to learn our religion from the wig Ged. 
“an, 
Teachableness (téch'a-bl-nes),n. The qua- 
lity of being teachable; commonly a will- 
ingness or readiness to be informed and in- 
structed; aptness to learn; docility. 
Teacher (téch’ér), n. 1. One who teaches or 
inatructa; one whose business or occupation 
is to instruct others; a preceptor; an in- 
structor; a tutor. 
Love had he found in hota where poor men lie, 
His daily @achers had been woods and rills. 
IMerdriverta, 
2. One who instructs others in religion; a 
preacher; a minister of the gospel; some- 
times, one who preaches without regular 
ordination. 

The &ochers in all the churches assembled them- 
selres, Aaleige., 
Tea-chest (téchest),. <A slightly formed 
box, usually covered with Chinese charac- 
ters and devices, and lined with thin aheet- 
Bae in woo i is Ment ne China. _ 
eaching (téch’'ing),». 1 enact or buai- 
ness of instructing.—2 That which is taught: 
instruction. ‘The teachings of the church.” 


Buckte. 
| Teachless (téch'les), a. Unteachable; in- 


docile. Shelley. 

Tea-cup (té’kup),n. A small cup for drink- 
ing tea from. 

Teade,} Tedet ((éd),n. [L toda, a pine- 
tree, atorch.) A torch; a fambean. n- 


Tea-dealer (té‘dil-ér), n. One who deals in 
or buys and sells tea; a merchant who sell- 


tea. 

Tea-drinker (tédringk-ér), n. One who 
drinks tea; expecially) one who uses ten as 
a beverage habitually or in preference to 
any other. 

Tea en (té'ciir-den), n. A garden, gen- 
erally attached toa house of entertainment, 
where tea is served. 

Teague (tég), n. (Comp. W. laiang, arustic, 
a peasant, a clown.) An Irislman: in con- 
tempt. Johnion. . 

Teak (ték), ». [Tamil name.) L A tree 
which furnishes an abundance of ship tim- 
ber. It is the Tectona grandis, nat, order 
Verbenacer, and is a native of different 
parts of India, as well as of Bormah and of 
the islands from Ceylon to the Moluccas. 
It grows toan Immenze size, and Is remark- 
able for ites large leaves, which are from 12. 
to 24 Inches long, and from 6 to 18 broad. — 





Fate, far, fat, fall; m6, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; 


tibe, tub, byl]; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc.abune; YF, Sc. fey. 


TEA-KETTLE 


2. The timber of the tree, This timber Is 
excellent for ship-building, and has been 
called the oak of the East. It works easily, 








Teak |Jeetowa grandis). 


and, though porous, is strong and durable; 
it is easily seasoned and shrinks but little, 
and from containing a resinowa oil it resists 
the action of water, and repels the attacks 
of insecta of all kinds, Teak is also used 
extensively in the East in the construction 
of houses and temples. — A/srican teak, a 
timber similar to East Indian teak, believe 
to be the produce of Oldjieldia africana, nat. 
order Enphorblaces. 

Tea-keittle (téket-l), n. A portable kettle 
in which water is boiled for making tea. 

Teak-tree (ték'tré), n. See TEAK. 

Teal (tél), n. (Same as fel or tal iu D. teling, 
faling, a teal; origin doubtful) The com- 
mon name for ducks of the genus Querque- 


dula, the smallest and moat beautiful of the | 


Anatila, ordnuck family. The common teal 
(@ crecea) wakes its appearance in Englanil 
alout the end of September, and remains till 
spring has made considerable progress, when 
it generally returns again to more northern 
lecolities ta breed. In many parts of Scot- 
land, however, it remaina all the year. Ita 
whole length ia about 14 inches. The bill 
has a horny tip, and ia about as long as the 
head. The plumage of the back ia grayish 
white, mottled with dark streaks; the wings 


exhibit brown and purplish hues; the tail | 


ia of & blackish brown tint. Tenla frequent 
freah-water lakes, aud feed un secs, prasses, 





Cothnien Teal ((vergacdata creeca), 


witer-plants,and insects The green-winged | 


teal (& carolinensis) is very lke the com- 
inon teal, but is distinguished by a white 
crest in front of the bend of the wings. The 
blue-winged teal (Q. discors) is somewhat 
larger than the common teal, and is casily 
domesticated. Both are North American. 

Tea-lead (té‘led), n. Thin sheet-lead, used 
in lining tea-chests sent from China. 

Team (tém), n. [A. Sax. tedm, offspring, 
progeny, & succession, a series, a long row; 
faiman, (éman, to teem, to bring forth; cog. 
(). Fris. t@m, race, offspring, &c.; D. toom, a 
brood of ducks; from the stem of A. Sax. 
tein, Goth. tinhan, G. zichen, to draw, 
whence also Ivel taumr, D. toom, G. zaum, 
a bridle.) 1, A tlock or group of young ani- 
mals, capecially young ducks; a brood; a 
litter. ‘A (eam of ducklings about her.’ 
Matland., 

We have a few teams of ducks bred in the moors 
where the snipes breed. Gilbert IV Atte. 
2. A number of animals moving together or 
passing in a line. ‘ Like a long team of 
slluwy swans on high.’ Dryden.—3 Two or 
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more horses, oxen,or other beasta, harnessed 
together for drawing, as toa coach, chariot, 


wagon, cart, sleigh, pluugh, and the like. — | 


4 A nitmber of persons associated, as for 
the performance of a definite piece of work, 
or forming one of the parties or sides inu 
game, match, or the like; as, a feam of foot- 
ball players, cricketers, oaramen, &e.—6. In 
old Bung. law, a royalty or privilege granted 
by royal charter to a lord of a manor, 
for the having, restraining, and judging of 
bondmen and villeing, with their children, 
goods, chattela, &c. 

Team (tém), of. 1. To join together in a 


team. 
By this the Night forth from the darksome bower 
Of Erebus her framed stecds pan call, Spenser. 


a work, convey, haul, or the like with a 
Team-railway (tem'ral-wa), nn. <A railway 
un Which horses are used as the motive 
wer. 

eamster (tém'stér), ». [Teain and suffix 
-er.] One who drives a team. 
Team-work (tém'wérk), 1. Work done by 
a team, as distinguished from personal la- 
bour, [United States. ] 
Teany (té'ni), mn In Aer. same as Tenne, 
Tea-oll (t@oil), n. A name given to an oil 
procured b 
the Camellia ole(fera of China. 
Tea-plant (té‘plant), n. 
Plant from which the tea of commerce is 


obtained, (See TMEA.) Also, any plant an in- | 


fusion of the dried leaves of which is used 
as a beverage. 

Tea-pot (té'pot), n. <A vessel with a spout 
in which tea ia made, and from which it is 
poured into tea-cupes. 

Teapoy (té'poi), m A three-legged table, 
with a lifting top, inclosing tea-caddies, or 
a small stam! fur holding tea-cup, sugar- 
basiu, cremm-jug, &e, Sev extract. 

Prafey is in Encland often supposed to have con- 
necthin with fees tet at lias mo mone than Cream os 
Tartar has with rm Tortary. It is aword of Anjin- 
Indian importation, viz, fyAdy, an Undid or Anelu- 
Indian corm tin of the Pers. ifad, tripos (perliages 
to avold confusian with seapoy), and meaniny a 
threc-ley ged table, or tnipual pcnerally. At. J'ele. 


Tear (tér), ». (A, Sax. frher, tedr, ter, Icel. | 


tir, Dan. tanre, 0.0.0, rahar.G, zahre, Goth. 
tager; a widely spread word, being coguate 
with Gr. dukry, O.L, dacrnwa, L. lacnana 
petence Fr. farwie, 1t. and Sp. layrima), 
r. dear, W. daiger, Gael. deur; from an 
to bite. 
te lost in 


Indo-European reot dak, tueanin 
The guttural, it will le seen, is q 


English and in several of the other forme. ] | 


LA apap or amal) pe y of the limpid ful 
secreted by the lachrymal gland, and appenr- 
ing in the eyes or flowing from them. The 
lachrym:l] fuid serves to moisten the cornea 
and preserve its transparency, amd to re- 
move any dustor fine sulbetance that enters 
the eye and givea pain. The normally se- 
creted fluid, after performing ita ordinary 
functions, passes through the Iachrymal 
ducts and snc into the nasal channela. Moral 
and physical causes, however, as strong 
passion (grief, surrow, joy), incontrollahle 
laughter, pain, especially in the eye itself, 
increase the secretion considerably, and 
when the lachrymal duct does not suffice to 
carry it off it runs over the eyelids. Tears 
are a little heavier than water; they have 
a siline taste and an alkaline reagency, 
owing to the presence of free soda. 
The Mg rounl fares 
Coursed one another down lite lnnocent nose 
In piteous chase, Stadt, 


2. Something in the form of a transparent 
drop of fluid matter; also, a solid, trans- 
parent, tear-shaped drop, as of seme bal- 
gains or resins. 
Lt Araby extol her happy coast, 
Her fragrant flowers, lier trees with as 
vw. LL 
Tear (tar), v.¢. pret. tore; old pret. tare; ppr. 
tearing; pp. torn. (A. Sax. teeran, teran, to 
rend, to bite, pret. ter, pp. turen; Goth. 
(ga)tatran, tu lousen, to dissolve; O.H.G. zer- 
ran, to cut, to tear; G. zehren, D. teren, Dan. 
tere, to consume, to waste; ultimately from 
same root as Gr. derd, to flay; Skr. dar, to 
split. Tire is an allied word.) 1. To sepa- 
rate the parts of by pulling; to pull apart by 
force; especially, to pull, draw, or drag in 
pieces by breaking the texture or fibres of; 
to make a rent or rents in; as, to tear one’s 
clothes. ‘Cancel and tear to pieces that 
grent bond.’ Shak.—2. To form fissures or 
furrows in by violence. ‘Torrents tear the 
ground.’ Dryden.—3. To lacerate; to wound, 
as by the action of teeth or by dragging 





expression from the seeds of | 
Thea sinensis, the | 





| Tease (téz), vf. pret. & pp 


TEASEL 


something sharp over; as, to fear the skin 

th briars or thorns. ‘As this mouth 
should fear this hand.” Shak. In this sense 
also figuratively; as, a heart form with an- 
guish. 

The women beat their breasts, their cheeks they 
fear, Shak, 
4. To divide by violent measures; to disturb, 
agitate, excite, or disorganize violently; as, 
a state or government form by factiona — 
5. To pull with vielence; to drag; to move 
or remove by pulling or violently, especially 
ph prepositions, a8 from, away, down, ort, 

Det, 


"The hand of fate 
Has form thee frure me, dalisom, 
Joho ferr aff Lord Strut's servant's clothes. 
Al rbafAne, 
6. To make or accomplish by rending or 
aimilar vidlent action; as, to tara hole in 
something. "How tlese vain weak nails 
may fear a passage.’ Shak.—7. To burst; to 
brenk. Shak.—To tear up, (a2) to remove 
from a fixed state by violence, as, to fear up 
a tree by the roots (6) To pull to pleces 
orshreds; to rend completely; as, to lear up 
a piece of paper; to tear a sheet wp into 
strips. — To frar a cal,t to rant; to rave; 
to bluster: especially applied to stage rant- 
ing. Shak,—To tear the hair, to pull it or 
pull it out in a violet or distracted man- 
ner: often aa a sign of grief or rage. 

Tear (tir) oi 1. To part, divide, or sepa- 
rate on being pulled or handled with more 
or less violence; as, this cloth or paper does 
not tear very readily.—2 To rave; to rage; 
to rant; to move and act with turbulent 
violence, a8 a miau bull 

And now two sinaller Cratchits, boy and girl, came 
haring in. Da Hrsg, 

Tear (tar), nm. A rent; ao fissure.—Tvar and 
rear, deterioration hy long or frequent use, 
See Wear and fear, under WEAR, n. 

Tear-drop (térdrop), v1. A tear. ‘A fear. 
drop trembled from its source,” Teinyeon. 

Tearer (tirér), 1 1. One whoor that which 
tears or rends anything,—2. One that rages 
or raves with violence; a violent person, 


Tear- ‘(tér'fl-ing).a. Shedding tears; 
temler. *Trar-falling pity." Shak. 
Tearful (tér'fyl),a. Abounding with tears: 


a apd shedding tears. * Tearful eyes,’ 
Shak. 

(tér'ing), p. anda, Making a great 
noise or bustle; ranting; raving; clamorous; 
impetuous; 18,aleariny rageor passion. ‘Im- 
mense dandies. .. driving in tearing calm.’ 
Thackeray. Used adverbially = violently, 
extravagantly. ‘This bull that went tearin 
nial for the pinching of a mouse." Sir J 
EL’ Estrange. [Collogq. } 

Tearless (tér'les), a. Shedding no tears; 
without tears; unfeeling. 
1 ask not each kind soul to kee 
feariecs when of my death he hense. 


; Afatt. Arvetd, 

Tear-pit (tér’pit), mn. A sac or fold of the 
skin under the eye, as in deer, sometimes 
called the Swb-orhital Sinus or Lachrpmal 
Sinus, the use of which ia nct well known. 

Tear-stained (tér'stind), ¢. Having traces 
of the passage of tears; as, tear-atained 
checks. Shak. 

Teary t (tér'i), a. 1 Wet with tears; tearful, 
‘Her feary face." Chowcer —2, Consisting 
of tears, or of drops resembling tears, ‘The 
teary shower.’ Lydgate. 

Tea-saucer (té'sy-s¢r), m. 
in which a ten-cuy is eet. 


A small saucer 


. teaeed; ppr. 
teasing. (A. Sax. terran, to gather, to pluck, 
to tease, to annoy; Dan. terse, tarese, to tease 
wool; L. G. tdsen, toxen, to pull, to drag; 
D. teezen, to pick, to tease; O.H.G. zetzan, 
G. zausen, to tug, pull, tear. Teasel is from 
this verb, and (ove, tote, fousy, tousle, are 
closely allied forms J 1. To pull apart or 
xeparate the adhering fibres of; to Lie 
jnto its separate fibres; to comb or card, as 
wool or flax.--2. ‘To employ the teasel upon; 
to tease] for the purpose of raising a nap.— 
3. ‘To vex With importunity or impertinence; 
to harass, annoy, disturb, or irritate by petty 
requests, by silly trifling, or by jests and 
raillery. ‘7easing with obvious comment 
and torturing with inevitable inference.’ 
Disraeli. 

My friends fexse me about him because he has no 
estate. Spectator’ 
Syn. To harass, annoy, disturb, irritate, 
plague, tormeut, mortify, tantalize, cha- 


grin. 
Teazel (té’zel), n. (A. Sax. terval, tea- 
sel, from t@san, to pluck, to tease. See TEASE.) 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; = j, Job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing: eH, then; th, thin; 


w.tig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


TEASEL 
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TECTLY 





L The English name of several plants of the 

us Dipsacus, nat. order Dipsacems The 
faller’s thistle (2. Pullonum) ia allied to the 
tease 


1 (D. ayloeatria) which growa wild in | 


hedges. It is cultivated, in those districts 
of England where cloth is manufactured, for 
the sake of the awns of the head, which are 
employod tu raise the nap of woollen cloths. 





Foller’s Tease! (OvArarcas Fiusiionans), 
the receptacle. #, Corolla. 


For this purpose the heads are fixed round 
the circumference of a large broad wheel or 
drum 50 ns to form a kind of brnsh. The 
wheel is made to turn round while the cloth 
is held net the brush thus formed, and 
the fine hooked awn of the tease! readily 
inslnuates itself into the web, and draws out 
with it some of the fine fibres of the wool. 
These are afterwards shorn smooth, and 
leave the cloth with the fine velvet-like 

which is its peculiar appearance. — 
@ The Wurr of the plant.—% Any contriv- 
ance used asa suletitute for tensela in the 
roe of woollen cloth. [Written also 


eke, ] 
Teasel, Teazel (té‘zel), vt To subject to 
the action of teasela in the dressing of 
woollen cloth; to raise ao nap on by the 
action of the teasel. Written also Teazle. 

Teaseler, Teazler (té‘zel-ér), 1. One who 
uses the teasel for raising « nap on cloth. 

Teasel-frame (t6'zel-frim), ». A frame or 
set of iron bare in which teasel heads are 
aah for ralaing a nap or pile on woollen 

oth. 


téz'ér), m. «1. One that teases or 
vexes.—2 The astoker or fireman in a glos- 
work who attends the furnace. In this 
sense also written Teazer. 

Tea-service (té'scr-vis), n. 
of utensils required for the tea-talle; tea- 
things. 

Tea-set fae nm. A ten-service. 

Teasing (téz‘ing) a Vexing: irritating: 
annoying. ‘Teasing ways of children.’ 
W orth, 

Teaspoon (te’apin), 7m Asmall epoon used 
in drinking tea and other beverages, 

Tea-spoonful (té‘spiu-fnl), ». As much 
as a tea-apoon holds; specifically, in wed. 
about a fluid drachm. | 

Teat (tét), nm. (Provincial also fet, fit, O. EF, 
tele, titte, tefte, A. Sax. tit, tiff, L. G. and 
©. D. litte, G. zitze, teat. Similar forms 
occur in various other languages, and their 
relation to the Teutonic forms is not clear. 
Comp. Gr. titthé, the nipple, a nurse, Fr. 
tette (which Rrachet takes from the Ten- 
tonic), It. fetfa, Sp, tefa; alao W. teth, Ir. 
and Gael. did—teat.] 1. The projecting 
organ throagh which milk ia drawn from 
the breast or udder of females in the class 


a, Scale of 


Mammalia; the nipple; the dug of a benst; | 


the pap of a woman. It consists of an 
elastic, erectile substance, enibracing the 
lactiferous ducts, which terminate on its 


surface, and thus serves to convey milk to 


the young of animals. 
Infants sleep, anil are seldom awake bot when 
hunger calls for the fref. Locks. 
2. A emall nozzle resembling a tent. 
Tea-table (té'ta-bl), n. A table on which 
tea-farniture is set orat which ten is drank. 
Tea -taster (té@'tast-é@r), n. A person em- 
caps age to test qualities of teas by tasting 
elr infusions, either in Chinese ports or 

in Britain, asin the London docks. 
Teated (i4t'ed), a. Having teats: havinc 
eeaners nce resembling the teats of aui- 

a. 


Teathe (té7Tm), » and v. See Tate. 
Provincial English. ] 
dea-things (té’thingz), n. pl. Ten-service. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





A complete set | 


pine, pin; 


Teatin (té‘a-tin), nm. See THEATIN, 
Teatish t (tét'ish), a [Perhaps froma child 
fretful forthe breast. Other lormsare feefy, 


tetty.] 
Whate'er she sv 
You must bear manly, Rowland, for her sickness 
[las made her somewhat. fentrae, Beau. & Fi. 


ton-tray (té’tra), a. <A tray for n tea-ser- 
rice. 


Tea-tree (té'tré), n. The shrub or plant 


that producea the leaves which are im- 
ried and called tea. See THEA and TEA 
a-urn (té@'trn), », A vessel in the form of 
a vase, placed on the tea-table, for supplying 
heated water for tea. 


furnace of a glass-work through which coals 
are put in. 

Teazle (té'zl), ». and vt. See 
TEASEL. 
Teazer (téz'tr), n. Seo TRASER. 


Teaze-tenon (tér’ten-on), m In carp. 
a tenon on the top of a tenon, with a 
double shoulder and tenon from each, for 


Tight angles to each other. 

Tebbad (teb’ad), n. The Persian name for 
the scorching winds which blow over the 
hot sandy plains of Central Asia, gt te. 
with them clouds of impalpable sand, w 
are said to act like flakes of fire on travel- 


lers’ skins. 
Tebeth (té‘beth), n [Heb.] The tenth 
tical year, 


month of the Jewish eccl 
with the new moon in December 


he,tv.it. Toteach. Chaucer. 
eevishly; fretfully; ae 
: (tech'i-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being techy; peevishness: fretfulness, 
Technic (tek'nik), a. Same as Technical. 
-~Technic (tek’nik), ». The method of per- 
formance or nianipulation iu any art; tech- 
onl skill or manipulation; artistic execu- 
on, 


They i)lestrate the method of nature, not the ferh- 
nic of a maolike artificer. fref, Tyndall. 


Technical (tek’nik-al), @ [L. technicws; 


taining to the mechanical arts, or to any par- 
ticular art, science, profession, handicraft, 
lusiness, or the like; specially appropriate 
to or characteristic of any art, science, 
manufacture, or the like; as, a fechnical 
word or phrase; a technical difficulty, tech- 


nical akill. ‘Technical words or terms 
of art.” Locke, ‘Technical dictionaries,' 
Johnson, 


Of the terme of art | have received such ag could 
be found either in beaks of suicuce ur decd fers dic- 
thomaries. Foknsom, 


ally, against the unnecewary introduction of fer- 
via! language of any kind when the nieaning can 
be adequately of even tolerably expressed in com- 
MON, @.#. Unscientifie words. The terme andl phrases 
of art have an air of pedantic affectation, for which 
they do not compensate ly even the smallest ap- 
pearance of increased enenry. I Fafely, 
Technicality (tek-ni-kal'-ti), ». 1. Techni- 
calness (which see).—2 That which is tevh- 
nical or pecnine to any science, art, calling, 
sect, and the like; a technical expression. 
They drew from all quarters the traditions, the 
feria frer wll sirt, dfs wear, 


| Technically (tek’ni-kal-li), adr. Ina tech- 
Hical mannwr; according to the signification 
of terme of art or the professions. 

chnicalness (t-k’pi-kal-nes), » The qua- 
lity or state of being technical or peculiar 
to the arta; technicality. 

Technicals (tek’ni-kulz), mn. pl. Those things 
that pertain to the practical part of an art 
or science; technicalities; technical terme; 
technics. 

Technicist (tek'ni-sist), n. One skilled in 
technics or in the practical arts. 

Technicologicalt (tek ‘ni-kdi-loj"lk-al), a. 
Technological; technical. 

Had the apostle used this tecAnicefogion! phrase 
in any diferent sense from its common aoceptation 
he woold have told ws of it. De, Fodere Sot 

Technics (tek’niks), n. posi or 1. The 
doctrine of arts in general; such branches 
of learni 
plural, technical terme or objects; things 
pertaining or relating to the practice of an 
art, science, or the like. 
tateie: in eecharioaye: ovtabetoe le. tee 
: ng Thoology; pe ning fe 
arta; as, technolo iced institutes. 

Techpalog.ss (tek-nol’o-jist),n. One versed 
in technology; one who discourses or treats 
of arts or of the terme of arta. 


note, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


| Tecoma (té-k6'mn), n. 
Teaze-hole (téz'hél),n, The opening in the | 


supporting two level pieces of timber at— 


nog 
and ending with the oe in January. | 
(tech’i-li), ade. Ina techy manner: | 


Gr. technikos, from fechné, art.] Of or per- | 


~ Carolin 


Tt is hardly necessary fo give any warning, gener: | 


as respect the arts. —2 As a | 


. (tek-nol’o-ji), mn (Gr. techn, 
art, and , Word or discourse] That 
branch of knowledge which deals with the 
various industrial arts; the science or syate- 
sere Sra, Ps - he Cohen es arta, 08 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, metallurgy, brew- 
ing, and the like. [The word is sometimes 
erroneously used as equivalent to fermin- 


hy, Tetchy (tech'i),¢. (Corrupted from 
touchy.) Peevish; fretful; irritable. 
I cannot come to Cressid, but by Pandar, 
And he's a3 #vréy to be woo'd to woo, 
As she is stubburn-chaste against all suit. SAaé. 
[Shortened from 
tecomazochitl, the Mexican name of the 
species. | A genus of planta, nat. order 
ignoniacer. The pec are erect trees 
or shrubs or climbing plants, with un- 


= 


L =. 





Tecoma impetiginoss. 


que pinnate or digitate simple leaves, 
with terminal panicles of dosky red or 
orange flowers. They are natives of the 
Old and New World in tropical and enb. 
tropical climates. <A climbing species, T. 

jcana, a native of North and South 
l of Florida and Virginia, is a fn- 
vourite in this country as an ornamental 
Plant. From the shape of its corolla the 
gins has received the name of trumpet. 
flower. Some of the species of Tecomn 
are medicinal, as T. im 
shounds in tannin, and whose bark is bitter, 
mucilaginons, anid used in lotions, baths, 
kc., in cases of inflammations of the joints 
and dehility. 


tiginora, which 


Tectibranchiata (tek-ti-brang’ki-a”ta),n.pl 


(L. tectua, concealed or covered, and bran- 
chim, gilla] A division of gasteropodous 
Mollusca, comprehending those species in 
which the gills are attached along the right 
side or on the back in form of leaves more 
or Jess divided. The mantle covers then 
more or less, and contains nearly always it 
its thickness a small shell, which may be en- 





Tectibranchiata. 


1, Plewrsbranchas Puenvtafes, 2, The ehell that b. 
concealed within the mantle. 3, Sell partly expused, 
as exemplined ip the Bulla. 


tirely concealed or partly exposed Theyre- 
semble the Pectinitranchinta in the form of 
the organs of cop ration, and live, like then, 
in the sea; but they are all gat ange ny 
The section inclodes the families of the 
Tornatellida, Bullidm, cs aes shi Pleuro- 
branchidm, and Phyllidiade., 

ate (tek-ti-lrang’ki-at), a, A 


Tectib 
term designating a section of gasterupodou- 


molinscs. See TECTIERANCHIATA, 

t (tekt’li), ado. [L feefws, hid, 
covered, from tego, to hide, to conceal, | 
Secretly; covertly; privately. Molin«hed, 
ti, Sc. abune; 


oil, pound; §, Sc. fey. 


TECTONA 


Tectona (tek-tO'ua), a [From ite name in 
Malabar.) A genus of plants, nat. onler 
Verbenacem; the teak. See TEAK. 

Tectonic (tek-ton'ik), a. [(L. tecfouicns, G. 
feltonties, frum i’ifon, felons, a carpen- 
ter, a Doilder.] Pertaining to building or 
construction 

Tectonics (tek-ton‘iks), nm. sing. or pl. The 
aience or the art by which veasela, imple- 
ments, dwellings, anil other edifices are 
forme! on the one hand agreeably to the 
em! fur which they are designed, andl on the 
ather in confurmity with sentiments anil 
arti-tic hlens Fairhalt. 

Tectrices (tek'tri-séz), mn pl. [A modern 
Latio word from L. tega, treet, to cover | 
Inernith, the feathers which «over the quill- 
feathers and other parts of the wing; the 
coverts. 

Tecum, Tecum-fibre (t@kum, té’kum-fi- 
her), 2, The flows proluce of a palm-leaf, 
reemlling green Wool, imported from Bra- 
zil. See TucrM. 

Ted (ted), vt pret & pp. tedded; ppr. ted- 
diag, |W. du, to sprem] out, fedu, tr 
stretch out: tedd, a spread, a display; tedd- 
va, spreading.] In agri. to spread to the 
air after being reaped or mown; to turn 
(new-niowed grass or hay) from the swath 
and scatter it for drying. ‘ Tedded grass." 
Hilton, ‘The tedded hay." Coleridge. 

The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreathe of 
fet tel press, imap. 

Tedder (ted’ér), » One who teda: an im- 
plement that spreads and turns newly mown 
grasa or hay from the swath for the purpose 
efilrying. See Hav-TEDDER. 

Tedder? (ted'ér), », Same as Tether. 

We live joyfully. going abroad within our Ardirr, 
lie A 

Tedder! (ted'ér), v.t. Totether. See TETHER. 

Te Deum (t4dé'um), n. [From the first 
wins, Te Devnminvdamua] 1 The title of 
a celebrated! Latin hymn of praise, usnally 
ascribed to St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, 
aml well-known in this country through the 
translation in the Book of Common Prayer, 
commencing, ‘We praise thee, O God,” It 
is sung on particular occasions, as on the 
newa of victories, and on high festival lays 
in Roman Catholle and alao in some Pro- 


testant churches. In the English Church | 


Te Deum ia song in the morning service le- 
tween the two lesaons. 


Té fewer was suny at St. Paul's after the rirtrry, 


Arum, 
Hence—2 A thanksgiving service in which 
this hymo forms a principal part. 
Tedge (tej). un. In fownding, the pipe of the 
Hask-imould through which melted metal is 
ean into it. Culled also Jngete, 
eding-penny (ted'ing-pen-ni), 4. Same na 
Tithing: penny. 
Tediosity?! (te-li-os'i-ti), n. Tediousness 
Tedious (tél'yna), a. [OF r. tediewr, L. ter- 
doors, from teedia, tedium. from ferdet, it 
wearies.] 1. Involving or causing tedium; 
tiresome from continuance, prolixity, or 
shewneas Which canses prolixity; wearisome: 


sail of persona or things; na, a teedivew 


preacher, a fedinma discuurse. "That 1 be not 
further tediona unti thee.” Acts xxiv, 4 

Life is as feo as a terice-taled tale, 

Vestog the dull ear of a ilrowsy man. Sane, 
2 Slow; os, a fediows course. —Sy¥8, Weari- 
some, tiresome, fatiguing, slugyish, dila- 
tory, tanly. 

Tediously (tél'yus-li), adr. 
manner: as to weary. 
Whiy cheat thou... fulferniv prolong 
Our wirthfal marriage hour? Drayton, 
Tediousness (té@1'yus-nes), n. The atate or 
quality of being tedious; wenrisomencess: 
prolixity; tiresomeness: slowness, 

Whar a gift has Toho Walsehach, professor at 
Vienna, im framers! who, bemy to crpound the 
prophet Isaiah tm his aocitors, read twenty-one years 
en the heat chapter, and yet finished it not, Fifer. 


Tn a tediona 


Tedisum, Tediousome (té‘li-csum),2. Tedi- | 


ous. [Scoteh,) 

"Tt was an ones Pleasant shew,” sri the gond-na- 
tored Mrs. Blower, ‘anly it was a pity if was sac full. 
ens sme,” Sir MN", Seott. 

Tedium (tédi-im), nm. [L. feviww, from 
Grdef, it wearies.) Irksomeness: Weorisnme- 
ness. 

The Aine: of his office reminded him more 
Strongly of the willing ec hular, and lis thoughts were 
raniLdanag from his pupae. nobens, 

Tee (té),". In the East Indies, (a) an um- 
brella in general, (4) The ombrella-shaped 
structore asa termination or finial crowning 


the Bud-ihists’ topes and Hindu pagodas, Lt | 


is aitpposed to he a relic shrine. 
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Tee (té), n. (Icel, thf, to point out, to mark, 
ty note.) A mark set up in playing at 
quite; the mark made in the ice, in the 
ume of curling, towards which the stones 
are Pushed; the nodule of earth from which 
a ball is struck off at the hole in tho play of 

tee (teyet | df-playing, to place ( 
ee , ¥. n gelf- playeng. place (a 
ball) on the tee preparatory tu striking off. 

All that is managed for yeu like a feed ball (my fa- 
ther somenme drias hes similes from his own f&- 
snunite pane of golf), Sir ik, Scott, 

Teel (tél), n. [Indian name] A plant, the 
Sera mun indicwin. — Teel-seeds,the produce 
of this plant, from which an oil, Kuown as 
Gingitic vil, and resembling olive-oil in its 

roperties, isexpressel| See SESAMUM. 
m(tém), of [A. Sox. tman, fjman, to 
produce. See TEAM.) L To bring forth 
young, ag an animal; to preduce fruit, a5 a 
plant; to be pregnant; to engender young; 
to courelve. 
If she must eres, 
Create ber child of spleen. Shab, 
Tremiag buds and cheerful yreens af ? 


a 
2 To he full as if ready to bring forth; to be 
stocked to overflowing; to be prolific or 
abundantly fertile, ‘His mind teeming with 


achemes of future deceit to cover former 


villainy.” Sir W. Seott. 
Teem (tom), ¢.t. To produce; to bring forth. 
What's the mewest grneft 
Each minute fem & new one. 
The earth obey'd, and straight 
Opening her fertile womb, feee'a at a birth 
lnnumerable living creatures. Af itor, 
Teemt (tém), ot ([8ee Toom.) To pour. 


Tees out the remainder of the ale into the tank- 
ard, anal fll the glass with small-Leer, Swriyt, 


Teemer (tém’ér), n. One who teems; one 
who brings forth young. 
Teemful (tém'fyl), a. 1. Pregnant; proste, 
[Poetical.j—2.t Brimful. Atneworth. 
Teemless (tém‘les),a. Not fruitful or pro- 
lite: barren. ‘Teemless earth.” Dryden. 
Poetical. | 
een,t Teene! (tén).n [Also fene, A. Bax. 
fein, feina, injury, vexation. See the verb. ] 
Grief; sorruw, 
For there with belly anguish keen, 
With Indian hents mt last fordone, 


With ae till ane pinvabe Anre, 
i Afat, Arnaid. 


ion sain et alone, 

n,t Teenet (tén), ct [A. Sax. tednan, 
fgnan, to irritate, to provoke; O.D. fenen, 
feenen, to irritate.) To excite; to provoke; 
to grieve: to afflict. 

Teen (ten), vt 
to shut in, te hedge.) To inclose: to make 
afence round. {Provincial English. ] 

Teen (tén), cf. To light, as a candle. Sec 
TEESD, to kindle. Halliwell. [Provincial 
Enylish.] 

Teenage (tén'ij), n. [See TEEN, to inclose.] 
Wool for fences or inclosurea. [Provincial | 

Teend? (ténil),0.t [Also find, A, Sax. ten- 
dan, twudan, to kindle; Sw. teuda, Dan. 
finde, G, zinden, to kindle. Tinder is from 
this atem.) To kindle; tocnkindle; to light. 


Herrick. 
Teend} (ténd), ri. To kindle; to take fire. 


Wash your lids, of else the Gre 

Will out feral to your desire: 

nwashed hands, we oaleiens leew, 

Dew the fire, though ye lbow, Merrict. 


Teenfult (tan'ful), a. [See TEEN, n.] Full 
of prief: sorrowful; afflicted. 

Teens (ténz), mn. pl. The years of one’s age 
having the termination -feen, These years 
begin with thirfeen amd end with ninefeen, 
and during this period a person la sald to 
be in his or her ferns. 


Our wither would excuse these youthful scenes, 
Devotten at his entrance, in hw fer. Groawiile, 


apeny (té'ni), @ (For tiny) Very amall; 
tiny. 
Teeny (té'ni).a. [Aee TEEN, n.] Fretful; pee- 


vish, |Provincial.] 
Teer (tér),r.t. [Fr. Hirer, todraw.] To atir, 


Sak. 


on a frame, 

Teerer (térér), n. A young person, boy or 
girl, emploved to stir the sieve to co- 
irinters. 

Teesdalia (téz<la'li-a), m A conus of crn- 
ciferous plants, so named after Mr. Trew- 
dale, an English botanist. The species, 
which are net important, are small anounl 
Broooth herlvs, with stalkedexpanderl vertical 


leaves, and usually amall and white flowers. | 
T. wudicaulia is a British species, found in | 


sandy and gravelly places. 


' Teetotally 


A. Sax. tynan, to inclose, | 


| T 
as ocalice-printer'asieve, which is stretched | 


TEGUMENT 





Tee-tee ((é't¢), mn. A name common to the 
various — of the syulrrel- monkeys or 
anguing of South America Spelled also Tits. 
See SAGOIN. 

Teeter (t@tér). rf ori. [Prov, E. litter, to 
see-saw. Sev TITTER.) Tu ride on the ends 
fo balanced plank, &c,, as children do for 
amusement; ti see-saw; tu titter. [Ameri- 


ran, 
(téth), pl. of teh (which see). 

Teethe (tet), ci [From the noun) To 
breed teeth. 

Teething (téTH‘ing), a. The operation or 
process of the first growth of teeth, or the 
process by which they make their way 
through the guma; dentition. 

: (16 t6-tal), a, [Formed by redupli- 
cation of initial letter of fetal, for the sake 
of emphasis; comp. tee-lotwim; or, accord- 
ing ty one story, fofal as pronounced a 
stutterer.) 1. Entire; complete; to 
fate or colloq |—2 Pertaining to teetotal- 

ers or to abstinence sovieties; as, a teelotal 


meeting: a teefofal pledge. 
Teetotalism ( té'té-tal-izm), ». The prin- 
ciples or practice of teetutallers. 


taller, Teetotaler ( te'té-tal-ér), n. 
One who more or less formally pledges or 
abit ting lig to main aeiicnty in- 
xicating Liquors, unless medic : 
scribed; a total abstainer. ie 
' (té’té-tal-li), ade. Entirely; to- 
tally, [Collog. or slang. } 
An ugly little parenthesis between two still uglier 
Clauses of a seefotad'y ugly sentence. De Quincey. 


Tee-totum (té'té-tum), m. [That is T-totem, 
fofum represented ly T, from the T marked 
upon it; comp, feefotal.] A small foar- 
sided toy of the top kind, used by children 
ina game of chance. The four sides exhibit 
respectively the letters A, T, N, D. The 
toy ia set spinning, and wins and losses are 
determined according to the letter that 
turne up when the tee-totum has ceased 
whirling: thus A (Latin aujfer, take away) 
indicates that the player who has last spun 
is eutitled to take one from the stakes; D 
(depone, put down), a forfeiture or laying 
down of astake; N (nihil, nothing), neither 
juss nor gain; T (fofwmn, the whole), a title 
to the whole of the stakes. 


He rolled him about, with a hand on each of his 
sheulders, until the stayverings of the gentleman... 
were hie those of 4 ter-rfawm nearly spent. Dec. 


Teg, (tec). 1. A female fallow-deer; 
a doe lo the second year —2 A young sheep, 
older mage! a lark. few’ 

egumen (tec’men, a-men), #. 
nt “Tegumnina (tee'mal-na, tog 
roy Ss lL. Acovering. See TEGUMERT. 
2 ax . the inner skin which covers the 
Bee 


Tegmentum, Tegumentum (teg-men’tum, 
teg-O-men‘tum), 0. pl enta, - 
Menta (teg-men'ta, tey-d-men’ta : 
from tego, to cover.) In bof the scaly coat 
which covers the leaf-lmds of deciduous 
trees; one of these scoles, 

(tecek'sin) ». A large lizard 
(Yeu Tequezin), family Teidw, of Brazil 
and Guiana, upwards of 5 feet In length. 
having a very long tail, and said to give no- 
tice of the approach uf an alligator M hisa- 
ing. Jt swine well, aud lives on frnite, in- 
sects, ewgs, lioney, &e., a8 well as on aqua- 
ticanimals. It fehts fercely when attacked. 
The sealy rings of its tail are held to be a 
protection against paralysis, while its fat 
is supposed to draw owt thoruaand prickles. 
The name ia often applied tu other species 
of the same family. 

Tegula (tey't la}, o. pl. Tegnmlee (teg’d-1é). 
[L,atile] Inenfom. a nae for a kind of 
eallosity which is seen at the origin of the 
superior wings of the Hymenoptera. 

Te (ter't-lér), a, [LL tequla, a tile 
(Whence E. file) trom fego, tu cover or make 
close.| Tertaluing tu a tile; resembling a 
tile: consiating of tiles. 
egularly (tee’ti-lér-li), ade. [See TErev- 
LAT.) In the manner of tiles on a roof. 

ted (tec’ti-lat-ed), a. Composed of 
plates or scala overlapping like tiles: said 
specifically of ancient anweur. 

t (teg'fi-ment), ». [L. teawimen. 
fou, feqiucntian, Trom feqe, to cover.) aA 
cever or covering: specifically, a natural 
covering, as of an animal; in ment; spe- 
cifleally, (o) ingneafl, the general name given 
to the cuticle, rete mucosum, skin, and adi- 
poss membrane, ae leing the covering of 
every part of the hudy except the nails. (6) 
In bot. same as Tegmentum, (e) In entonr. 





ch, chain; ch, 8c. loch; g,g0; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KFY. 
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TELESCOPE 





non-conducting ink and Bain’s chemical 
paper. Cowper's writing telegraph imitates 
d-writing by a pen at the receiving 
atation being made to follow the move- 
ments of a pen at the sending station. Two 
wires are neceasary, one of them to pro- 
duce similarity of position as regards left 
and right displacement, the other as re- 
gards up and down displacement. Strips of 
paper are drawn past both pens by clock 
work. In addition to the delicate mirror or 
reflecting galvanometer (see GALVANOME- 
TER), which Sir W. Thomson invented in 
connection with the Atlantic telegraph, 
that distinguished electrician has invented 
a self-recording instrument, consisting of a 
light coil of wire, very delicately suspended 
in a magnetic field, the motions of which 
coil, when a current is passed through it, 
are the means by which messages are re- 
corded. The coil is attached to a very light 
glass siphon in the shape of an exceedingly 
fine capillary tube, through which ink from 
a reservoir is drawn by electric attraction, 
the reservoir and the moving paper ribbon 
upon which the ink falls bein oppositely 
electrified. The extremity of the siphon is 
not in contact with, but only very near the 
paper. When there is no current the ink 
truces a straight line; when the current is 
assing the marks or deviations constitut- 
g the letters are produced. The delicacy 
and rapidity of this instrument are even 
greater than those of the mirror galvano- 
meter, and the siphon recorder accordingly 
is highly valued. Although the possibility 
of applying electricity to telegraphy was 
thouzht of in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century, the principal elements of 
success were wanting till the discoveries of 
the galvanic pile by Volta in 1800, and of 
electro-magnetism by Oersted in 1819, since 
which latter date the triumphs in electric 
telegraphy have been achieved. In Britain 
the firat public introduction of telegraphy 
was made in 1845, and thirteen years later 
the submarine cable between the Old and 
New Worlds was successfully laid. In 1872 
a really workable mode of sending simulta- 
neously two messages in opposite directions 
on the same line was introduced, and it 
was also discovered that two messages could 
be sent in the same direction (duplex tele- 
graphy). The two plans being combined 
formed quadruplex telegraphy, by which 
the message-carrying powers of the wires 
has been greatly multiplied. —2 A tele- 
ips. communication; a telegram. T'rol- 
¢. 
Telegraph (tel’é-graf), v.t. Tv transmit, con- 
vey, of announce, as a communication, 
speech, or intclligence, by means of a tele- 
graph, especially by the electric telegraph; 
as, to telegraph the queen's speech. 
A little before sunset, however, Blackwood in the 
Euryalus telegraphed that they appeared deter- 
mined to go to the westward. Southey. 


Te phic (tel-é-graf’ik), a. 1. Pertaining 
to the telegraph; made by a telegraph; as, 
telegraphic movements or signals; telegra- 
phic art. —2. Communicated by a telegraph; 
as, telegraphic intelligence. 
Telegraphical (tel-é-graf‘ik-al), a. Same as 
Telegraphic. 
Telegraphically (tel-6-graf’ik-al-li), adv. In 
a telegraphic manuer, by means of the tele- 
grap 


h. 

Tel phist (te-leg’ra-fist), n. One skilled 
in telegraphy; one who works a telegraph; 
a telegraphic operator. 

Telegraphy (te-ley‘ra-fi), n. The art or prac- 
tice of communicating intelligence by a 
telegraph; the science or art of construct- 
ing or managing telegraphs. 

Telemeter (te-lem’et-¢r), n. (Gr. ¢éle, far, 
and metron, a measure.) An instrument 
used among artillery for determining the 
diatance from the gun of the object fired 


at 
Te. pe (te-len’ji-skdp), n. (Gr. téle, 
at a distance, engys, near. and skopes, to 
view.) An instrument which combines the 
powers of the telescope and of the micro- 


acope. 
Teleological (tel’é-6-loj”ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to teleology. 
Teleologically (tel’é-d-loj”ik-al-li), n. Ina 
teleological manner. 

No clue could exist for the observation of a kind of 


natural objects which can be considered teleology. 
euddy under the conception of natural ends. 


Whewell. 
Teleologist (tel-Gol’o-jist), n One versed 


in televlogy; one who investigates the final 
j, job; 





ch, chain; 
Vou. IV, 


th, 8c. loch; g, go; 


Teleozoon (tel’é-6-z6-on), n. 


cause or purpose of phenomena, or the end 
fur which each has been produced. 

It is a relief to us .. . to fall back on the more 
sober arguments of the fe ists, who, no doubt, 
cannot prove from the works of creation infinite wis- 
dom, goodness, and power, but do prove an amount 
of wisdom, goodness, and power which satisfies the 
mind. Take for instance the... volume of Sir Charles 
Bell on ‘the Hand,’ and say whether it is possible to 
follow him through the niceties and beauty of acdap- 
tation which he demonstrates without acknowledging 
an inconceivable amount of ingenious contrivance 
and benevolent design. Ed. Rev. 


While the explanation of the ¢e/eologist is untrue, it 
is often an obverse to the truth; for though, on the 
hypothesis of evolution, it is clear that things are not 
arranged thus or thus for the securing of special 
ends, it fs also clear that arranyements which do se- 
cure these special ends tend continually to estab- 
lish themselves—are established by the fulfilment of 
these en Hf. Spencer. 

Teleology (tel-é-ol’o-ji), n. (Gr. telos, teleos, 
an end, and logos, discourse.) The science 
or doctrine of final causes: (a) the doctrine 
which asserts that all things which exist 
were produced by an intelligent being for 
the end which they fulfil; the science of the 
ends or design for which things exist or were 
created. A name proposed by John 
Stuart Mill for a science which should give 
a reasoned exhibition to the ends of human 
action. 

Teleophyte (tel’é-6-fit), n. (Gr. teleos, com- 
plete, telos, teleos, an end, and phyton, a 
plant.) A plant composed of a number of 
celle arranged in tissues. H. Spencer. 

Teleosaur (tel’é-d-sar), 1 A fossil saurian 
of the genus Teleosaurus 

Teleosaurus (tel’6-0-24"rus), n. (Gr. teleios, 
perfect, complete, and sauros, a lizard.) A 
genus of fossil saurians with long and nar- 
row snouts. They are confined to the ooli- 

Pee rete cer tate ortn, (tl. 
) 60 - -an, 
ost), nm A member of the order Teleostei 
or bony fishes. 

Teleostean (tel-é-os’té-an),a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Teleostei 

Teleostean fishes (are) fishes of the kind familiar to 
us in the present day, having the skeleton usually 
completely ossified and the scales horny. Duswwen. 

Teleostel (tel-é-os’té-f, n. pl. (Gr. teleos, tel- 
cios, complete, and osteon,a bone.) An order 
of fishes including the great majority of those 
having a well-ossified endoskeleton, and 
corresponding very nearly to Cuvier's osse- 
ous fishes, and to the orders Ctenoidei and 
Cycloidei of Agassiz. The skeleton is well 
ossified; cranium provided with cranial 
bones, and a mandible is present; the ver- 
tebral column consists of more or less ossi- 
fied vertebra; the pectoral arch has a cle- 
vicle, and the two pairs of limbs, when 
present, are in the form of fins supported 
by rays; the gills are free, a bony gill-cover 
being always developed The order com- 
prises almost all the common fishes It 
comprehends the sub-orders Malacoptert, 
Acanthini, Acanthopteri, Plectognathi, an 
Lophobranchii. 

(Gr. teleos, 


complete, telos, teleos, an end, and zdon, an 
animal.) Any animal composed of a num- 
ber of cells and arranged in tissues. H. 


Spencer. 
Telephone (tel’é-fon), n. [Gr. téle, at a dis- 


tance, and phéné, sound.) In a general 
sense any instrument or apparatus which 
transmits sound beyond its natural limits of 
audibility; thus the speaking-tube so much 
used in conveying the sound of the voice 
from one room to another in large build- 
ings, or a stretched cord or wire attached 
to vibrating membranes or discs, constitutes 
virtually a telephone. But the name is gen- 
erally restricted to an instrument trans- 
mitting sound by means of electricity and 
telegraph wires. About the year 1860 the 
idea that sound-producing vibrations could 
be transmitted through a wire by means 
of electricity began to be recognized by 
several men of science. Reis of Frankfort in- 
vented an apparatus which could reproduce 
at a distant station the pitch of a musical 
sound by means of a discontinuous current 
along a telegraph wire. A great step in ad- 
vance was made in 1876 when Prof. Graham 
Bell, a Scotchman resident in America, dis- 
covered an articulating telephone which de- 
pends upon the principle of the undulating 
current, and by means of which the very 
quality of a note, and therefore conversation 
itself, could be reproduced at a distant sta- 
tion. Several varieties of telephonic appa- 
ratus are now in everyday use for inter- 
communication between distant places. The 
Bell telephone in its common form is shown 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


in the accompanying cut. A strong ordi- 
nary bar magnet on has round one of its ends 
a coil of fine silk-covered wire in metallic 





Bell Telephone. 


communication with the two terminals s «. 
One of the terminals communicates through 
a telegraph wire with one of the terninals 
of the coil of a precisely similar instrument 
at the other station, the remaining pair 
of terminals being connected through the 
earth, or through a return wire. Just in 
front of the extremity of the magnet there 
is a thin plate of iron P. and in front of this 
again there is the mouth-piece of a speaking- 
tube o. By this last the sounds to be trans- 
mitted are collected and concentrated, and 
falling on the metal plate cause it to vibrate. 
These vibrations in their turn excite undu- 
lating electric currents which correspond 
exactly with the vibrations; that is, with 
the original sounds. The electric currents 
being transmitted to the receiving tele- 
phone cause corresponding vibrations in the 
plate or disc in it, and these reproduce to 
the ear the original sounds 

Telephone (tel’é-f6n), v.¢t. To transmit or 
reproduce, as sounds, speech, or the like, by 
means of the telephone. 

Telephonic (tel-6-fon’ik), a. Of or relat- 
ing to the telephone; communicated by the 
telephone; as, a te tc communication. 

Telephonist (te-lef’on-ist), n. A person 
versed in telephony, or who operates on the 
telephone. 

Telephony (te-lef’o-ni), n. The art or prac- 
tice of transmitting communications by the 
telephone. 

Telephorids (tel-é-fori-dé), n pl. [See 
TELEPHORUS.] A family of coleopterous in- 
sects of a long and narrow form, with per- 
fect wings and elytra, found in spring upon 
flowers, especially those of the Umbelliferm. 
They are very voracious, feeding not only 
on other insects but on the weaker of their 
own kind. Among children they bear the 
names of soldiers, sailors, and doctors. 

Telephorus (te-lef’o-rus), n. (Gr. telos, an 
end, and phore6, to bear.) A genus of cole- 
opterous insects, the type of the family 
Telephoriday. 

Telerpeton (te-lér‘pé-ton), n. (Gr. téle, far, 
and herpeton, a lizard.) A lizard-like reptile, 
about 5 inches in length, found fossil in the 
white sandstones of Cummingstone, near 
Elgin, and so named from its supposed an- 
tiquity, the sandstones being referred to 
the old red, in which case the telerpeton 
would be the earliest quadruped discovered. 
Subsequent investigations have led to the 
strong suspicion t the sandstone is 


triassic. 
Telescope (tel’é-skop),n. (Gr. téleskopos, far- 
seeing, a ied afar, from déle, at a distance, 
and opes, to view.] 1. An optical instru- 
ment essentially consisting of a set of lenses 
fixed in a tube or a number of sliding 
tubes, by which distant objects are brought 
within the range of distinct, or more distinct 
vision. The law of action by which the tele- 
scope assists human vision is twofold, 
and that under all the varieties of its con- 
struction. A distant object viewed by the 
unaided eye is placed in the circumference 
of a large circle, having the eye for its 
centre, and consequently the angle under 
which it is seen is measured by the minute 
portion of the circumference which it occu- 

ies Now, when the distance is great, it 
s found that this angle is too small to con- 
vey to the retina any sensible impression— 
all the light proceeding from the object is 
too weak to affect the optic nerve. This limit 
to distinct vision results from the small 
aperture or pupil of the eye. The telescope 
substitutes its object lens or reflector 
for the human eye, and consequently re- 
ceives a quantity of light proportioned to its 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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aren or surface; hence adistant point, ina nap- | 
apy by the eye alone, is rendered 

ble by the aid of the teleacope. The rays of 
light, after transmission or reflection, con- 
verge to a point as they at first proceeded 
from a point, and thus an image of the ob- 
ject is formed which, when viewed b ye 
plece or lens, is more or less magnified. 
telescope therefore assists the eye in these 
two ways: it lapse op addition 
it maguifies the object; that ia to gay, its im- 


. The refracting telescope is constructed | 


of texibes alone, which, by successive refrac- 
tions, produce the desired effect. This in- 
strument was formerly very cumbersome 


and inconvenient, inasmuch as its length | 


had to be increased considerably with ever 
accession of power; and though the substi- 
tution of achromatic for ordinary lenses has 
rendered it more portable, its construction 
even at the present day does not enable it 
to compete with the reflecting telescope as 
on astronomical investigator. The reflecting 
leseope is composed of specula or concave 
aeiee aided by a refracting eye-piece, 
To this instrument we owe 
drous discoveries in astronomical science. 
The names of Newton, Gregory, Herschel, 
and Lord Rosse are connected with its his- 
tery. The following diagrams exhibit the 
principles of construction and action in both 





Pig. 1. 


sortaof teleaco In fig.1, which illustrates 

ne rt ging leacope in its simplest form, 

2 are two lenses iferent focal 

ie Rays of light from a distant object 
fal é Rh 


upon the object-glass A are con- | 


a focus atc. The opp einen B, placed | 
e ta focal distance from the point ‘of con- 
vergence, gathers up the diverging rays and | 


them parallel to the eye, magni- 
fying the im formed at c. The magni- 
fying power of the instrument is as ac: CB, 


or as the focal length of one lens to that of | 
the other. In this construction the object is 
inverted by the intersection of the rays, and | 
hence if is aly Sager be pa spr Aneries pur- 
poses. To render the image erect a moro 
complicated aye ee, consisting of two 
additional lenses, isnecessary. Fig. 2 shows 





Fig. 3. 
the structure of the reflecting tel as 


constructed by Dr. Gregory. AB is a large 
pelo perforated in the centre; upon 

is full the rays 4, a and d, c, which are 
reflected to convergence at ¢. A smaller 
speculum, ©, takes up the diverging rays 
and reflects them, a converging, 
through the aperture o, where they are 
recelved by a lens, and, after transmission, 


they intersect at 2, and proceed to the eye- | 


glass, whence they emerge parallel. e 
magnifying power of this instrument is great 


for its length, being as ° ¢ ite In the 
telescope invented by Sir Wm. Herachel 


there ia no second speculum, and no per- 
foration in the centre of the r one 


laced at the bottom of the tube. The | 
latter is fixed in an inclined position so that | 
the image formed by reflection falls near | 
nend | 


the lower side of the tube at its op 


or mouth, where it ia viewed directly by an 


| iece without greatly tntaitertice with | 
the fight. This arrangement, in the case of | 


reflectors, is imposed by their great 
weight and difficult management. Were it 
otherwise the ordinary construction would 
he preferred, the inelination of the speculum 
ng a disadvantage. Chromatic aberra- | 


tion. which arises from the different refran- | 


bilities of the various coloured rays, and 
eads to the formation, by a lens, of a separ- 
ate image of a bright o ject for each col- 


oured ray, is remedied by achromatizing the 


Fate, far, fat, fgll;  mé, met, hér: 


light, and | 


the most won- | 


Telescopt 


the 
Telesco escopist (tel’é-skop-ist), n. Ones ed 


Te 


pine, pin; 
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| Jens, that is, by constructing it of two or 
more aut of different kinds of glass, so 


that the colours, separated by one, shall be 


reunited by theothers. See ACHROMATIC. — 


2. Same as Telescopium.—Prisin telescope. 
Bee TEINOSOOPE. 
(tel’é-ekip), v.f. To drive the 
int. ie ccf ot ars tt he movable 
rhe yaa es 0 & poc et telescope: 
r trains that 


peor ry fe Bi rile As, ihe te Hea truins fele- 
scoped each other: no foremost carriages 
were telescoped. [Colloq. ] 

Telescope (tel'é-skép), v.i. To move In the 
same manner as the slides of a pocket tele- 
peo ok especially, to run or be driven to- 

er so that the one peavnns enters the 
Caer as, the two carriages feleacoped. 
(tel’é-skop-kirp), mn. The 


scarlet-fish (which see). 


y (tel’é-skop-fli),n. Adipterous | 


_insect of the wn he Diopala. See Diora. 

Selencope-enett rye skip-shel), nm The 
name shell of a species of Turbo, with 
e, atriated, and numerous & 


Telescopical (tel’é-skop-ik, | 


“or escopic, Tel a. 1. Pertaining to a tele- 
scope; performed by a telescope; as, a tele- 
scopic view.—2. Seen or discoverable only by 
a telescope; as, telescopic stara,—3, Seeing at 
a great distance; far-seeing. 

Aristotle had the eye of a bird, both Big 
microscopic. Whately. 
4. Having the power of extension by joints 
sliding one within another, like the tube of 
a pocket telescope; especially, in mach. con- 


etructed of concentric tubes, either station. | 


ary, a8 in the telescopic boiler, or movable, 
as in the telescopic chimne of a war-vessel, 
which may be put out of 
being closed endwise, or in the telescopic 
jack, a screw-jack, in which the lifting head 
raised by the action of two screws having 
reversed thresda, one working within the 
other, nnd both sinking or telescoping within 
the base—an arrangement by which greater 
ower is obtained. 
te pe (tel-@-skop'ik-al-li), adv. 


orm or construction of a teleaco 
in using the telescope. 

Telescopium (tel-é-ski'pi-um), = The 
Telescope, a constellation in the southern 
hemisphe 
and Sagittarius, It contains nine stars, all, 
except one, of less than the fourth magnl- 
tude. — Telescopium Heracheli, Herschel's 
Telesco 
of 8ir William Herschel the astronomer. It 
is surrounded by Lynx, The Twins, and Au- 
riga. Seventeen stars have been assigned 


to it. 
(te-les‘ko-pi), n. The art of con- 
structing or of using the ‘telescope. 

Telesia (te-lé'zi-n), mn, (Fr. télé, from Gr. 
telesiog, making perfect, from teled, to finish, 
to make perfect.) A name sometimes given 
to sapph 

| Telesm {(tel'ezm),n. [Gr. telerma, on incan- 
tation, See TALISMAN] A kind of amulet 
or magical charm; a talisman. ‘The conse- 
erated felewms of the pagans.” Dr. H. More. 

+ (tel-ez-mat‘ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to telesms; talismanic. ‘A teles- 
matic virtue." Rycaut. 


Onde heen (tel-é-spek'tré-skép), n. 
(Gr. lz, far, and E. spectroseope.) Aninstru- 


ment com of a telescope and spectro- 
scope, used for forming and e ng ® 
tra of the sun and other planets or their 


oa patton te . ms 
leatereoscope ( tel -é-sté'ré-d-skdp), n. 
Ter tale, far, and E. stere .] Anoptical 
nstrument for producing an appearance of 
relief in the objects of a landscape at moder- 
ate distances. It consiste essentially of a 
frame on which are set at a convenient dis- 
tance —say 44 feet— apart, two plane miir- 
rora at an angle of 45°, which receive the 


rays of light from the ‘objects. These are | 


reflected to two central mirrors forming an 
angle of 45° with the first in which they are 
viewed by the eve. A. H Anight. 

Telestic (té-les‘tik), a. (Gr, te 
Pertaining to the final end or purpose; tend- 
ing or serrion to end or finish, Cudworth, 

Telestich (te-les'tik), n. [Gr. telos, end, and 

stichos, a verse.) A poem in which the final 
letters of the lines make a name. 

Telic (tel’ik), @ [Gr. felos, end.) Denoting 
the final end or purpose. Thus Gr. hina 
hopie, when meaning ‘in order that," are 


note, not, move; tabe, tub, bull; 


Tell (tel), v.t pret. & 


said | 


ht in action by | 


rm n (tel-é-ako ‘j-form), a. Hav- 


ere, situated south of the Centaur 


anew asteriam inserted in honour | 


an end.) | 


oil, pound: 


TELLINA 


aaid to be telic, as distinguished from their 
ecbatie use, when they denote ‘so that * 

p. told; ppr. telling. 
[A. Sax. tellan, to tell, announce, reckon, 


count; O. Fria. tella, D. tellen, Dan. tlle, 
Icel. tel . to tell, number, &c;: G. orhlen, 
to num len, to relate or narrate. 


Closely akin to fale, talk (which see).)] 1. To 

express in words; to communicate to others; 

to utter; to phe f 

I will not eat unt havefofamyerrand. Gen. xxiv, 7 
To relate; to narrate; to rehearse: as, to 

tell a age 


Tota by * an ‘idiot, ful ats Sead and fury, 
Signifying nothing. SAak. 
3. To make known by words: ta divulge; to 
ae og to disclose; tu confess; to ac 
edge; as, to fell a secret, 


She never feda her lowe, 
Bat let concealment tke a worm i the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek. 


Tel! it not in Gath, publish ir not bn the streets of 
Askelon, a Sam. i so. 
4 To eur"? to as to interpret. 

Asked her for his wife, , 
His riddie 2 fev mot, lowt tide Life. Shak, 

5, To discern so as to be able to say; to dis- 
tinguish; to decide; to determine; to an- 
ewer; to say; to indicate ; ns, he can't fell 
the one from the other; she can't tell which 
she likes best, —6. To mention or nomber 
one after another; to enumerate; to count; 
to reckon ‘ e one, with moderate 
haste, might fell a hundred.’ Shak. ‘When 
usurers fell their gold." Shak. 

A child can fe‘! twenty before be has aay en idea of 


_ infinite, 


z ba a personal object, which is pa 
be regarded as a dative than as an objec- 

tive or accusative: (a) To ive instruction 

to; to make acquainted with; to inform. 


1 tof him of myself; which hi a5 much 
As to have asked him pardon, Shak, 


(6) To give an order, command, or request to; 
as, I tald him to stay at home.—To tell o ; 
to count off; especially, to count off, detach, 
or select, os for some special duty; as, a 
aquad was told of tu clear the streets. —Say, 
Speak, Teli, Bee Sav.—SyYs. To utter, aay, 
communicate, impart, reveal, disclose, i 
form, acquaint, report, repeat, Telate, nar 
rate, rehearse, recite, mention, hid. 


Tell(tel), vr. 1. To give anaccouut; tomake 


report. 
That I may publish with the voice of thankegivi 
and fel’ of al thy wondrous works, Ps. oe = "ree 


2. To play the informer; to tell tales; to tas 
form; to blab; as, if you do I'll tell —%. To 
take effect; to produce a marked effect: as, 
every shot felis; abet ait & expression tella.—To 
tell of, (a) to spenk to mention; to nar- 
rate or Tenortbe (b) To inform against; to 
often sed fo ar, eopectety tn, aualcanial 
often or especially collog 
on pg To hee ear tell, to hear mention 
an by “tn 


Teil? ite), That which is told; narration: 


account; a ; hale "I am at the end of 


Tellable (ie! ( tetn-bip a. Capable of being told. 
Telled (tel) For Told, [Provi 
Teller (tel'ér), ». 


i neial } 
1. One that tells, relates, 
or communicates the knowledge of some- 


Regarding, well had deem'd fd he fe felt the tale 
Lees than the ée/ler. Temmyron. 


2, One who numbers; aa, one who numbers, 
tells, or records votes. The fellers in the 
House of Commons are members appointed 
by the speaker when a division takes place, 
to count the votes for and against a pro- 
measure. There are two tellers ar 
pointed for each party, of whom one for 
ayes and another for the noes are ansociated 
to check each other in the telling.—3. An 
officer of the exchequer, in ancient recorda 
called fallier, (See TALLY.) The tellers of 
the exchequer were four in number; their 
duties were to receive money payable to the 
king, and to r pay all mon - pagans by the 
king. The office was abolished in 1534 by 
4and 5 Will. IV. xv., and the duties of the 
four tellers are now performed by a comp- 
troller-general of the receipt and issue of 
~ exc wary. —4. A functionary in a bank- 
establishment, whose bosiness is to re- 
ative and pay money over the counter, 
(tel‘ér-ship), n. The office or 


loyment of a teller. 
Tellina (tel-li'na), n. [Gr. fellind, a kind of 


shell-fish. ) A genus of marine And freah- 


ii, Be. abune; s, Sc. fey. 
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water lamellibranchiate mollusca, charac-— 
terized by the hinge of the shell having one 


h ydrogen. 
tuoth on the left, and two teeth on the right Tellurian (tel-li'ri-an), nm. 
| Telluric (tel-li'rik),a. (Fr. tellurigue, from 


valve, often bifid. There 
is a strong external liga- 
ment. The anima) has 
two slender diverging 
siphons twice as long us 
the shell About 200 spe- 
cies are known, upwards 
of twenty of which inha- 
bit the seas of our comsts. 
The shells are often beau- 
tifully coloured. Many 
species eee fossil. : 
Telling (tel'ing . am 
a. Eee St rect 
effect ; hly effective; 
Sapeenaen as, a telling 


Bpeee ny 

T (tel'ing), mn. The act of telling: 
pl the act of telling what ought not to be 
told. disclosure of a secret or what has been 
received in confidence; illicit information. 
—That's tellings, colloquial for that would 
be giving information which ought to be 
secret, that’s asking me to blab. 

"But now, observed Vans! ken, ‘where is this 
cane to be seen, and when?’ * Thats felitager,’ re- 
plied the man. ‘I know that; but you have come to 
tell, or what the devil else?’ replied Vanslyperken, 
who was getting angry. ‘ That's according ——" re- 
plied the man. arrears, 


Tellinida (tel-lin'i-dé), n. A famil 
bivalve mollusca, of which 
athetype. See pena 
Tellinite (tel'lin-it), n. Petrified or fossil 
shells of the anus ellina. 
Tell-tale (tel'tal).a. Telling tales; officiously 
or heedlessly revealing; blabbing; babbling. 
Let pot the heavens hear these #//ale women 
Kail on the Lord's anointed. Sands 


Tall-tale (tel'tal), wn. 1. One who officiously 
communicates information of the private 
concerns of individuals; one who tells that 
which prudence should suppress. 

You speak to Casca, and to such a man 
That o no Seering feii-taie, Sak. 
A fed/-tale out of school 
Ts of all wits the greatest fool Swit. 
2? A name given toa variety of instruments 
or devices, usually automatic, used for 
counting, indicating, registering, or other- 
wise giving some desired information; as, 
(2) a piece of ivory, metal, or the like con- 
nected with the wind-chest of an ongan, and 
which shows hy its rising or falling in what 
degree the wind is exhausted. (b) A hang- 
ing compass Ree under COMPASS (c) An 
index in front of the wheel of a ship, or in 
the cabin, to show the direction of the tiller. 
(it) A turnstile Lae at the entrance of a 
all or other place of resort, and having a 
mechanism which records the number of 
ponies passing inorout. (¢) A gauge or 
dex such as shows the pressure of steam 
on an éngine boiler, of gaa on a gos-holder, 
and the like. (/) A clock attachment for 
the purpose of causing a record to be made 
of the presence of a watchman at certain 
interv Some forms of this device are 
provided with a rotating paper dial, show- 
ing the hour and minute at which a ‘watch- 
man touched a projecting button having a 
point which punctuates the paper dial. — 
3% The name of two species of torial 
birds common in America, and so called 
from their shrill whistle ‘toriaine ducks 
about to be fired at by the sportaman. The 
on ia the Toflanus facipes, the other T’. vo- 
cuferus. 
Tell-trotht (tel'troth), ». One who speaks 





Tellina radiata, 


of 


or tells the truth; one who gives a true re- 


port. 
Caleb and Joshaa, the only two @&//-tretas, endeay- 
cured to andeceive and encourage the people, 


Futter. 
Tellural (tel-ld'ral), a. 
the earth. } Pertaining to the earth. 


Tellurate (tellt-rat), nA salt of telluric: 


Tellur-bismuth (tel'lir-bis-muth),n. Tel- 
luride of bismuth, an ore which occurs crys- 
tallized in small six-sided prisms. It is of 
a ateel-gray or zinc-white colour and me- 
tallic lustre. It consists of 34°6 parts of tel- 
lurium, 60 of bismuth, and 4°8 of sulphur, 
with traces of selenium. 

Telluret (telli-ret), no Same as Telluride. 
Telluretted (tel-ld‘ret-ed),a. Combined with 
tellurium. —Telluretied Aydrogen (H;Te), 
gaseous compound obtained by the action 
of hydrochloric acid on an alloy of tellurium. 
It isa feeble acid, analogoua in composition, 
¢h. Sc. loch; j. job: 


ch. chain: £. go; 


egenus Tellina | 


[L. tellus, telluris, | 





smell, and other characters to sulphuretted 
Same as J'ellu- 


L. telus, telluria, the earth.) Pertaining to 
or proceeding from the earth; as, 0 

of felluyrie ori ‘Amid these hot telluric 
flames." Ca erry —Telluric acid is TeOo, 
an oxyacid of tellurium which is form 
when tellurium is deflagrated with nitre. 

Telluride (tel'li-rid), a A compound of 
tellurium with an electro-positive element ; 
a telluret. 

Tellurion (tel-li'ri-on),n [From L. telus, 
telluris, the earth.] An instrument for show- 
ing in what manner the causes operate 
which produce the succession of day and 
en pot ti the changes of the seasons; a 

of 

Tellurism (tel'lar- izm), n. A theory account- 
ing for animal etism, propounded b 

Kieser, who substituted the idea of a tel- 
luric spirit in place of the universal fluid 
of Mesmer and the nervous atmosphere of 
Kluge. Thisinfluence or spirit was possessed 
by all cosmical bodies, so that the moon 
was held to magnetize the inhabitants of 
the earth by night, the sun demagnetizing 
them in the morning 

Tellurite (tel'li-rit), n. 1 In chem. a com- 
pound of telluronus acid and a base.—2. In 
mineral a mineral found in small yellowish 
or whitish spherical masses, having a radi- 
ated structure, occurring with native tellu- 


rium. 

Tellurium (tel-li'ri-um), n. [L. tellus, tel- 
luria, the earth.) Sym. Te. At wt, 124 
An element discovered in 1782, combined 
with gold and silverin the ores, and received 
from Hungary. The ores are denominated 
native, graphic, yellow, and black. The na- 
tive tellurium is of a colour between tin and 
silver, and sometimesinclines toa steel 
The graphic tellurium (or graphic ee ) is 
steel-gray; hut sometimes white, yellow, or 
lead-gray. These ores are found massive or 
crystallized. Tellurium is very brittle, and 
has a sp. gr.of 67-01. It is very fusible, 
and volatile ata red heat, It sometimes gives 
forth an odour of a9 5 hydrogen 
during combustion, which has been ascribed 
*3 the presence of minute portions of sele- 
Nim. 

Tellurous (tel-li'rus),a. Of, ning to 
or obtained from tellurium.—Tellurous acid 
(H,TeO,), an oxyacid of tellurium, analo- 
gous to selenious acid, and like it formed 

y the action of nitric acid on the metal. 
It is a white insoluble powder, forming with 
alkalies crystallizable salta. 

Telo ( té'lé-tip), mn. (Gr. téle, far, and 
pe inpression.) A printing electric tele- 


Telson (telson), n. [Gr., a limit.) In zool. 
the last joint in the abdomen of tacea, 
variously regarded as a segment without 
appendages or as an azygous appendage. 

Temen (té'men), mn. A grain measure of 
Tripoli, containing nearly 6 gallons. 

Temerarious ety bs rush. $ (L. teme- 
rarive, from femere, rashly, by chance.) 
Heedless or careless of consequences; un- 
reasonably venturous; reckless; headstrong: 
inconsiderate; rash; careless. ‘ Tewmeradrious 
judgment." Latimer, 

Resolution without foresight bs ferwerariour france, 


Sur &, 
Temerari (tem -é- ri’ ri- us. fi), 
In @ temerarious manner; rashly; w be “n 
cess Of boldness. 
Tt asserts and enacts that th Ot have oo § bebe 
ey ‘femrrarionwsly presume, ake on 
themselves, to be parcel of the bode ia in ouster 
claiming, that without their assents can be 


enacted at any parliament within this land_ 
FAfaliam, 


-Temeration (tem-r-a'shon), mn. [From L. 
temero, temeratum, to defile, violate, from 
femere, Tushly.] Defilement; con la- 
tion, 

hs te dial hile ea a na 
Ancients 
thorn from the frawerafien a or saketan tions and 
popular preac Fer. Taylor, 

Temerity (té-mer'i-ti), n. [L. temeritas, 
rashness, from femere, Tas “-¢ from same 
root as Skr. tammas, darkness, dim.) Heed- 
lessnesa of consequences; extreme venture- 
somencss; recklessness; rashness. ‘The fe- 
merivy that risked the fate of an empire on 
the chances of a battle." Hallam. 


It is notrnous frewrify bo paige Benlence Upon 
grounds incapable of evidence, farrew. 


of institution by which 
light, and ine clasts 


8yN. Rashness, precipitancy, heedlessness, 


incautiousness, venturesomeness. 


h. Fr. ton: ng. sing; TH. then: th. thin; 


Temin (tem'in), n» A money of account in 
Algiers, equivalent to 2 carubes, or 2) aspera, 
ao ae Tecan \ L. belong! 
empean (tem'pé-an), a. Of, belonging ce 
or resembling J’empe, a beautiful vale in 
Thessaly, famed by the classic poots; hence, 
beautiful; delightful. 

Temper (tem'pér), vf. (Fr. ag sap from 
L. tempero, to arrange properly, to regulate, 
to mix properly, to temper, from feimpus, 
temporis, time, perhaps originally portion 
cut off, from root fem, a8 in Gr. femnd, to 
rhgeh though some derive it from root tan, 

to stretch, seenin E. thin,] 1, To proportion 
any is regards constituent parts; lo unite 

ue proportion; to adjust. 

But God hath fempered the body together . 
that there should be no schisin in the y; but that 
the members should have the same care one for an- 
ouher. a Cor. aii. 24, 25. 
2. To mingle, mix, or combine properly or 
in due proportion ; to form by mixing in- 
gredients; to mix and work up; to com- 
epee to blend. ‘And temper clay with 

lood of Englishmen,” Shak, 

Aod thou shalt make it a perfume, a confection 
after the art of the apothecary, epee together, 
pore and hesly, Eg, 255. 35. 
e. Ta i rgd My intermixture of something; 

reduce to due condition by combining 
with something elac; as, to temper justice 
with mercy. ilton, —4. Hence, to reduce 
- een a alty? on Sere 

: assuage; to mollify ; soften : 
moderate; to soothe; toculm. * With this 
she wonts to temper angry Jove.” Spenser, 
Woman, lovely woman—Nature made thee 
To femper man; we had been brutes without hems 


God fem pers the wind ta the shorn lamb, at 
5. To form to a proper degree of hardness; 
ns, to temper iron or steel See TEMFERING, 
The ferayer'a metals clash, and yield a silver sound. 

Deraieen, 


6.4 To govern: a Latinism. 

With which the damned ghosts he gorerneth, 

And faeries rules, and Tartare fempyrrefh, SAreser, 
7. In music, to adjust, as the scale of tones 
or sounds of a fixed-toned instrument, so as 
to enable it to be played in any key; to raise 
or lower slightly, as the various notes of an 
instrument, so that the intervals in each 
key shall be as fur as possible or ually ne, (of 
able. See TEMPERAMENT. —8. In fowndi 
- moisten “y a or ay acemag Sh AS, 

emper moulding .—5Ys. To propor- 
tion, combine, mingle, reduce, moderate, 
soften, tae assuage, soothe, calm. 


Temper morst rete: n. 1s Due mixture of 
different Creates the state of any com- 


pound substance which results from the 
mixture of various ingredients; as, the tem- 


per of mortar. 
That which we are, we are; 
One equal érmger of heroic hearts 
nie weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
ve, to seck, to find, and not to yield. 


rmrly, fon. 
24 That constitution of body arising from 
the blending or mixture of the four prinel- 
pal humours; temperament (which see) 
The exquisitenesa of his (Christ “ Mag Far sof 
increased the exquisiteness of his 


Concuplecence itself follows the pres “7 Ler pret> 
pias ke! the body, If 
- ud, another c 


reason of these different franpers, South, — 


3. Disposition of mind; the constitution of 
the mind, oy with regard to the 
panne an tions; az,a calm fempor; a 
nasty arts a fretful temper. 
emember with what mild 
And gracious mee be both heard ane es 


There is no religion in any work of Titian’s; there 
S not even the smallest evil eof religious ewper 


sympathies either in himself of those tor whom he 
paint Avi. 
4? Calmness of mind; temperatencss; mo- 
deration; self-restraint. 


Restore yourselves to your tempers, paunees. 


onmred. 
To fall with dignity, with dewfer rise. # Pope. 
He had a violence of passion that carried hin often 
to fits like madness, in which be had no dronyer. 
Fiz, Sorwet. 
5. Heat of mind or passion; irritation; prone- 
ness to give way to anger, . or the like; 
os, the boy showed a great deal of fem 
when I reproved him. [Collog. }— @, 
state of a metal, particularly as to its hard. 
ness; as, the temper of iron or steel.— 
7. Middle character, state, or course; mean 
or medium. 
If the estaves of some bishops were exorbitant be- 


w. wig: wh. whig: zh. azure —Sea Ker. 


TEMPER 
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TEMPERATURE 





fore the reformation, the present clengy's wishes | 
reach E 


no further than that some reasonable feaper 


had been used meena of partes Care ss IEE 

met. 
‘The perirt we ver is « just between the 
man theory, who can see n pak genes 
principles, and the mere man of €5, Who can 
see nothing but particular circumstan 


8. In sugar works, white lime or other aub- 
stance stirred into a clarifier filled with 
cane-juice, to neutralize the superabund- 
ant acid. —SYN. Disposition, temperament, 
frame, humour, mood. 
Temper (tem'pér), v.i. 1. To accord. 
Few men rightly éermper with the stars. SAad, 


That is, few men conform their temper to 
their destiny.—2. To become soft and pli- 
able; to acquire a desired quality or state, 
I py ag fempering between mg Bogte 
Tempera (tem'pe-ra), n. [It] In painting, 
Distemper. 


the same as 


_ apaee dusky ra, curveless broken drapery, 
wi shar tour produce an effect of dryness to 
which arp contour prod in Dilrer's Sanna maces: 


cade. 
perable (tem bl), ¢. Capable of 
being tempered. mer 
“2 t (tem'pér-a-ment), n. [L 
temperamentum, a mean, moderation, from 
tempero. See TEMPER.) 1. State with re- 
spect to the relative proportion of different 
quale: or conatituent 
due mixture of opposite or different qua- 
lities; a condition resulting from the proper 

blending of various quali 

The common law has wasted and wrought ont those 
distempers, and reduced the kingdom to its just 

State and freaperamient, Sir M. Aiaie. 


2 Amiddlecourse oran ent reached 
by mutual concession, or a tempering of the 
pr pica on either nt a wore 
of o nfluences, a3 passions, interests, 
iockinen, rules, and the like, or the means 


by which such an adjustment is effected; | 


Safest, therefore, to me it seems that none of the 


Council be mowed unless by death or by just convic- | 
tion of some crime. However, | forejudge not any | 


woe! that can be 


dares érpedient, any freafrrna 
found i of this nature, 20 disputable on either | 
things re, pu J 


M ne elie pe and explanations there wontd 
have boas if ever I bad a notion that it (a pamphiet) 
should meet the public eye. Surke, 

Auricular confession... an im uty in the 


C th 
esi npr which the reformers would 
uve done well to adopt in some other pore 
lat, 


3. That individual peculiarity of pe brssing 


nization by which the manner of acting, | 


o 
fi . and thinking of each person is per- 


is 
Gr. cholé, bile; the phlegmatic, from 
the melancholic, pe melaina, b 
cholé, bile; and the sanguine, from L. san- 
guis, blood. Many modern authorities have 
adopted a classification indicative of the 
fulness of habit and relative activity of the 


nutritive functions, and cerebro-spinal ac- | 
| Temperance (tem'pér-ans), n. 


tivity, employing the terms sanguineous, 
Nervosa, Nervo-sAIUTuINerUs, ineo-ner- 
Sg aha ge per mc er 
and others admit of only two temperaments, 
— aa he an) the Jeane pet conalder- 
ing the phlegmatic a he sanguine, 
and the choleric of the melancholic; and 
many of the so-called temperaments, as the 
bilious, melancholic, and lymphatic have 
been looked upon merely as departures from 
health, the result of imperfect development, 
incorrect habits, bad nutrition, and 
functions of the body, which may be modi- 
fied or removed by corrected habits, regi- 
men, or medical treatment.—4 + Condition 
as to heat or cold; temperature. ‘In pro- 
portion to the fertility of the soil and the 
temperament of the climate," Cook, 

Bodies are denominated hot or cold in proportior 
to the present feeferament of our body to which 
they are applied. Lacie, 


6. In music, a certain adjustment or coqnie. | 


tion of the tones or intervals of the e of 
fixed-toned inatruments, as the organ, o, 
and the like, with the view of removing an 
apparent imperfection, and “ewig bg scale 
for use In all keys without offence to the ear. 
The intervals between the notes of the natu- 
ral scale are by no means equal. Thus, sup- 


Rity- 


: constitution; | 


| @ habit of incorrect intonation too often 


ck, and | 
Temperaments 
Constitutional. [Eare.] 





. Dr. Cullen | 


inactive | 


the perfect octave to be divided into 
ree equal ‘3, Or comma as they 
are technically and taking C as the 
key-note or tonic, the intervals between the 
notes would be mace up as follows: C to D, 
9 commas; Dto E, §; E to F, 5; F to G, 0; 
GtoA, 8; Ato B,8; BtoC, & We have 
here three species of intervals, of which 
those represented by 0 are called major 
tones; those by 8, minor tones, and those 


by &, major semitones. A fixed-toned in- | 


strument tuned on this principle would 
fully satisfy the ear with the correctness of 
ita tones and the richness of its concords 
while the key of C was adheredto. But if we 
start, eny, from Das a key-note, the propor- 
tions of the scale, or the sequence of the 
major and minor tones and of the semitones, 
are destroyed. D to E would form a toler- 
able, though not absolutely correct second 

but the third and seventh of the scale would 
be entirely — Were the major and 
minor tones equal, and each semitone ex- 
actly half a tone, the insertion of a note 
between each full tone, exactly dividing the 
intervals between them, would give an 
ideally symmetrical scale, and it would be 
immaterial where the scale began, as each 
of the twelve notes would be available as a 
key-uote. Now, though such an equality is 
contrary to the principles of harmonics, an 
adjustment or arrangement of the sounds of 
fixed-toned instruments founded on it gives 


practically no offence unless to the critical | 


ear. In what is termed equal or even tem- 
rament, which is now, theoretically at 
east, adopted for all pianos, organs, - 


moniums, &c., the twelve semitones are all 


adjusted so as to stand at intervals of the 


same length, and thus no advantage is given 


to one key over another. In the unequal 
or vulgar temperament, formerly adopted 
for organs, some popular keys, as BD, F, 
C, G, and D, were favoured at the expense 
of the rest, that is, the true intervals of 
the normal or natural scale were pretty 
adhered to; but the harsh fifths 
and thirds (the ‘ Wolf tones’ of musicians) 
occurring in the keys written in several fats 
or sharps caused this system to be aban- 
doned. The different characters of the 
various keys recognized on most fixed-toned 
instruments could have no existence were 
equal temperament absolutely adhered to, 
and are due to the fact that some 
nation is still practically used in favour of 


certain popular keys, though not to suchan | 
extent as to injure very sensibly the effect | 


of keys less favoured. The only instruments 


of orchestral importance capable of pro- | 
ducing just intonation, or of being played | 


in perfect tune, are those of the violin fam- 
fly, which in this respect approach the per- 
fection of the human volce; and were not 


acquired by performing to the accompani- 
ment of tem instruments, the skilfal 
singer or violinist could produce his notes 
in true key relationship through the most 
intricate modulations or changes of key. 
tal (tem pér-a-men"tal), a. 


Intellectual representations are received with as 
unequal a late upon a bare frewferamienia/ relish oF 
disgust. Gdavrruliz, 


fee tempér- 
aes beim L. panera iia, Tmo sg ny poe S0- 

ety, temperance, from fempero, mper, 
torestrain. See TEMPER.] 1. Moderation; the 
observance of moderation; temperateness ; 
particularly, (2) habitual moderation in re- 


to the indulgence of the natural appe- | 


tes and passions; restrained or moderate 


indulgence; abstinence from all violence or | 


excess, from improper indulgence, or from 
the use of anything injurious to moral or 
physical well-being; sobriety; os, femper- 
ance in eating and drinking; temperance in 
the indulgence of joy or mirth. 


When it (virtue) ruleth and ordereth our lust or | 


concupiscence, ing out a certain measure, and — 
te pec ara of time unto pleasures, it ls called | 
frni pera nce. ffotiand, 


If thou well observe 
The rule of Not too much; by 4m ferance ee 
In what thou cat's and drink'st; seeking 
nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 
So mayst thou live, till, like ripe fruit thou on 
Into thy mother's lap. Afiiten, 


fortune, dc. 





| $s less than in the tro 


(>) Patience; calmness; sedateness; moder- 
ation of passion. 
He calm‘d his wrath with goodly femgeramce. 
Stir, 
ar, prs chafed he caonot 
Be rein'd again to feayerance. Shak, 


2.4 Temperature. 

It (the island) must needs be of subtle and delicate 
fem perance. Shak. 
The word is frequently used adjectivally; 
as, the temperance movement; a lemperance 
society; a fem nee hotel; a rence 
lecture, &c.—Temperance hotel, a hotel in 
which no intoxicant liquors are supplied to 
the guests. —Temperance society, an associ- 
ation formed for the purpose of repressing 
drunkenness, and banishing it from society. 
The basis on which these associations have 
generally been formed has been that of an 
en ent on the part of each member to 
abs from the habitual and improper use 
or indulgence in intoxicating liquors. As 
the moat strictly limited nse of intoxicanta 
as beverages is condemned by many social 
reformers as physically and mentally injari- 
ous, this name has been applied to, or as- 
sumed by, associations which are more cor- 
rectly designated total abstinence or teetotal 
societies. 

Temperancy { (tem'pér-an-si), m Temper- 


ance. 
Temperate (tem'pér-at),a@. [L. : 
p. of tempero, temperatum, ae Pane 
? Moderate; showing moderation; not over- 
passing due bounds; more es . (a) mo- 
erate as regards the indulgence of the ap- 
petites or desires; abstemious; sober; as, tem- 
rove in eating and drinking; temperate 
He that ts éreperare feeth plosmmes vol , 


Be sober and temperate, and you will be healthy. 


mt net, 
(b) Not excessive as re the use of lan- 
; not violent; calm; measured; as, a 
te discourse or address; temperate 
language; to be temperate in one's language. 
2. Not swayed by on; seli-restrailned ; 
calm; cool; not going beyond due bounds. 
Who can be wise, amazed, femperad: and furions, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment Shak. 


8. Proceeding from temperance: as, (temperate 
sleep.—4. Moderate as regards amount of 
heat; not liable to excessive heats; mild; as, 


a ra area heat; a term fa climate, — 
6&.¢ Not hot-blooded. . — Temperate 
rones, the spaces on the earth between the 
tropics and the polar circles, where the heat 
ica, and the cold less 
than in the polar circles. The north fewper- 
afte zone is the space included between the 
tropic of Cancer and the arctic circle: and 
the south temperate zone, that between the 
tropic of Capricorn and the antarctic circle. 
See ZonE.—Temperate, Moderate, See under 
MODERATE. —SYN. Moderate,self-restrained, 
abstemious, abstinent, sober, calm, cool, se- 


date. 
Temperate t (tem'pér-at), v.t. = i pp. 
temperated; ppr. temperating. temper; 
- tegne A tom'per atl) ade, Ina tem 
(tem pér- ade. Ina - 
perate manner or degree; as, (@) moderately; 
not excessively. 
By winds that seme senate(y blow 
he bark should pass secure and slow, Adalinee. 
) Without geeriidnigence in eating, drink- 
co or the like; soberly. 
ann gry! meee Pg eervien & we tat or 
5 ri mas tal’ preserve 
a. i) Ver. Tayler. 
e) Without violent passion; calmly; se- 


‘h bel 
fie Shek 
teness (tem'pér-it-nes), n The 
yen of being temperate; (a) mo- 
deration; freedom from excess; as, Lemper- 
ateness of language. (6) Due control of the 
natural appetites or desires; temperance ; 
soliriety, (¢) Calmness; coolness o 
Langley’s mild éemperate 
Did tend pe a calmer ciietaemn: Barer tall 
(d) Freedom from excessive heat or cold; 
aa, the femperateness of a climate. 
Temperative (tem'pér-it-iv),a. Having the 
wer or quality of tempering. 
Temperature (tem'pér-a-tir), m [Fr. tem- 
perature, from L. temperatura, due mea- . 
sure, proportion, quality, temperature, from 
tempero. See TEMPER.) 1. Constitution, 
state; degree of any quality. 
Mem depends the consistence and frm- 
perature of the —_ 5 Watts. 





Pate, far, fat, fall; mé. met. hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not. méve; 


tiibe, tub. byl; 


ofl, pound; ii, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


TEMPERED 


2 Moderation; freedom from immoderate 


passions. 
Tn that proud port, which her so good! ceth, 
Most goodly | tds you ee 
3 Mixture, or that which is made by mir- 
ture; a compound. ‘Made a temperature 
of brass and iron together." Holland. ‘A 
oe Sy temperature of fear and love.” Abp. 
éecker.—it Temper of metala. ‘The due 
temperature of stiff steel" Holland, — 
&1 Moderate degree of atmospheric heat; 
temperatenesa of climate. ‘If instead of 
this variation of heat we suppose an equa- 
lity or constant temperature of it before 
the deluve." Woodward.—é The atate of a 
body with regard to heat; the d or 
intensity of the heat effects of a poosi the 
thermal state of a body considered with 
reference to its power of communicating 
heat to other bodies. When two bodies are 
in contact, and the flow of heat from the one 
pant De the other is equal—that is, when by 
contact neither is heated or cooled by the 
other—they are aaid to be of the same tem- 
perature. Two bodies may have the same 
temperature and yet contain very different 
Dantities of heat per unit of maas, ao that 
temperature of a body is not a measure 
of its heat. If heat be considered as a 


motion of the molecules of a body, temper- | 


ature may be considered a measure of the 
velocities of the molecules, When we speak 
of a body having a* high‘ ora ‘low tempera- 
ture it ia implied that the condition of heat 


in the body may be compared with some — 


standard. The means of such comparison 
is the thermometer, and the most conveni- 
ent standard condition is apparently that 
ofa boly at the melting-point of ice, which 
fia marked on the Centigrade thermometer 
scale and on Réaumur's as cero. See THER- 
MUMETER — Animal temperature, the de- 
gree or intensity of heat of animal bodies. 
his varies considerably with the classes of 
animals; thus the average temperature of 
mammals is stated at 101° Fahrenheit; that 
of birds, at 107°. Below mammals and birds 
animals are termed * cold-blooded,’ this term 
meaning in ita strictly physiological sense 
that the temperature is usually that of the 
medium in which they live, and that it varies 
with that of the surrounding medium. The 
average normal temperature of the human 
adult is about 98"-4, but in some cases of dis- 
ease, as fevers, it may rise to 106°, 107°, or 
even as high aa 112°, while in other cases, as 
morbus ceruleus and Asiatic cholera, it may 
fall as low as 77°'5.—Mean temperature, a 
mean of all the atmospheric temperatures 
observed at a given place or under certain 
circumstances at regular intervals during a 
certain space of time. The mean annual 
temperature of aet aye: is obtained b 
taking a mean of all the temperatures indi- 
cated by the thermometer each day through- 


out the year. The temperature of a place | 


depends not only on its latitude, but also on 
ita elevation above the level of the sen, and 
varions other local causes, such as the na- 
ture of the soil, the prevailing winds, the 
bona of moisture, the electric state of 
be atmosphere, and the physical character 
of the adjacent countries and seas, Hut 
nu cause has such an effect in lowering the 
Pag, wr ee of a place as elevation above 
the level of the sea; and hence near the 
equator there are mountains which, owis 
to their great elevation, are covered wi 
snow all the year round, (See SNow-LinE.) 
The temperature of the sea is more uniforni 
and ' atte ene of kv land. 
Tempered (tem’pérd), a. aving a certain 
disposition or temper; disposed: often used 
in composition; as, a well-tewpered, good- 
tempered, or bad-tewpered man. 
When was ny lord 60 muc re feanpercu , 
To stop his cars ayainst Pee eda Shak. 
—Tempered glass. See under GLASS. 
tem'pér-ing), «= The process 
of giving the requisite degree of hardness 
or softness to a substance, as to iron or 
steel; capecially, the process of giving to 
steel the diferent degrees of hardness re- 
quired for the various purposes to which it 
is applied. The process essentially consists 
in plunging the steel when red-hot inte cold 
water or other liquid to give an excess of 
hanioess, and then gradually reheating it 
until the hardness is reduced or brought 
down to the required degree. The excel- 
lence of all cutting steel instruments de- 
nds on the degree of temper given to 
em. Olfferent degrees of temper are in- 
dicated by different colours which the steel 
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assumes. Thus steel heated to 450°, and 
suddenly cooled, assumes a pale straw col- 
our, and is employed for making razors and 
surgical P hereann ati 

= pest m'pest), mn. (O.Fr. lempeste, 
Mod. Fr tempéfte, from L. fempestas, 


7 time 
especially time with t to its | ysical | 
qualities, weather, and specifically, bad 


weather, a storm or tempest, from tempus, 
time. See TEMPER] 1 <An extensive cur- 
rent of wind, rushing with great velocit 
and violence, and commonly attended with 
rain, hail, or snow; a storm of extreme vio- 
lence; a gale; a hurricane. 

What at frst was called a gust, the same 

Hath pow a storm's, anon a émypesfs name, Denne. 
2 A violent tamult or commotion: pertur- 
bation; violent agitation; as, a tempest of 
the passions; a popular or political tempest. 
‘These long storms and tempests of wars,’ 


Udali. 
The femngert in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all else, 
Save what beats there, Saak, 
Tempest (tem'pest), v.t To disturb, as by 
atempest. [Hare.! 
Part hoge of bulk, 


Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their Bak 
Jemperf the ocean. item, 


Tempest (tem‘pest), vt. To pour a tem- 
[Rare ] 


pest; to storm. 
Other princes . . . « 
Thunder and érestert on those learmed heads, 
Whom Crsar with such honour doth advance. 


fi. Fousen. 
est-beaten (tem'pest-bét’n),a. Beaten 
or disturbed, as by a tempest. 
In the calm harbour of her gentle breast 
bly tempes!-deafew soul may safely rest. Oryaden. 
Tempestivet (tem-pes'tiv), a. [L. Sap: 
tiows, from fewmpestas, a Beason. Bee TEM- 
PEST.] Seasonable. ‘The cheerful and tem- 
fhe showers of heaven.” Heywood. 


empestivelyt (tem-pes'tiv-1i), adv. Season- | ne ne aa wel 


ally. 

Dancing ts a pleasant recreation o wind, 
i tenupentiocty kee hate os 
Tempestivity t(tem-pes-tiv'i-ti),n, [See TEN- 
FESTIVE.) Seasonab ef oa i Lak 2p 
Tem tossed, Tempest-t tem pes 
toast), a. Tossed, driven, or disturbed as by 


; ek his bark canno 

Yet it shall Lag moreno ey Shak. 

Tempestuous (tem-pes'tii-us), a. [L. tem- 
pestuoeus, from tempestas, See TEMPEST.] 
1, Very stormy; turbulent; rough with wind; 


tempestuous Weather; a tempestuous 


aa, 
hight.—2 Blowing with violence. 
Her looks grow black as a frewfesfenar wind. 


: Dryairn. 
3. eeuret to fits of stormy passion; passion- 
ate. 

Bruno was passionate, feapcifwous, and weak. 


| Tempestuously (tem-pes’ti-ns-li), a In 


ff tempestuous manner; with great violence 
of wind or great commotion; turbulently. 
‘Tempestuoualy bold and shameless." Milton, 
Tempe ( tem-pes’ti-as-nes ), 7. 
The state or coe of being tempestuoma; 
storminess; turbulence; as, the tempestu- 
cusses of the winter or of weather. 
Templar (templar), nm 1. One of a religions 
military order first es- 
tablished at Jeruaa- 
lem in favour uf pil- 
ims travelling tothe 
oly Land, The order 
originated with some 
persons who, in 1118, 
devoted themselves 
to the service of God, 
promi = ye hal in 
perpe astity, 
obedience, and pore 
erty, after the man- 
ner of canons. Bald- 
win LI., king of Jeru- 
salen, bestowed on 
them their first place 
of residence in the 
city, close to the 
Temple, and an adili- 
tional building waa 
acquired from the 
abbot and canons of 
the church and con- 
vent of the Temple, 
whence the order re- 
celved the name of Templar.—Monument in 
the ‘poor soldiers of Temple Church, London, 
the Temple," after- 
wards converted into Templars, or wit wee 
Templars. The knights wore a white cloak 





adorned with a red cross of eight pointa (the | 





TEMPLE 


Maltese cross) on the left shoulder. In 1228 
this order was confirmed in the Council! of 
Troyes, and subjected toa rule of discipline. 
It Hourished, became immensely rich and 
powerful, and its members became so arro- 
gant and Juxurious that the order was sup- 

ressed by the Council of Vienne in 1312,— 
2 A student of the law, or a lawyer, so called 
from haying chambers in the Temple in 
London. See TEMPLE, 6. 


The Whigs answered that it was Idle to apply 
ordinary te to a country in a state of revolution, 


that the great question now 
decided by the saws of pease Templar 

. alt Can a 
a Templar, Good Templar. See these 
entries. 

Templar (tem’pliir), a Of or pertaining to 
mw tooupda’ *Helecty, dhsciiy; und tombe 
devotion.’ Coleridge, (Rare. 

Template (tem'plat), ». [See TEMPLET.] A 
work ing mould or pattern used in tec- 
ture, ship-building, machine-m ,&o;8 
templet (which see) 

The graphic method of study requires successive 
of detail, from the rough pict 
SESE clch the dream of th art tae 
La J i 5 3 | be a 
template, by the wid ef which the mason hews bis 
Sain, Rew. 

Temple (tem’pl), ®, [Fr. , from L. 
templum, a temple; originally a piece 
marked or cut off, properly a piece marked 
off by lines which the augure traced for 
their observations, then a piece of land 
marked off from common uses, and dedi- 
cated to a god; from root tem in Gr. temnd, 
to cut, whence Gr. temenos,a temple.) 1. An 
edifice dedicated to the service of some 
deity or deities, and connected with some 
pagan system of worship; originally, an edi- 

ce erected for some Roman deity; but the 
term is generally applied to such edifices 
among the Greeks, ptians, and other an- 
as to structures serv- 
ing the same purpose among modern hea- 
then peoples. | most celebrated and 

im of the anclent temples were those 

of the Greeks, such as that of Artemis or 

Diana at Ephesns, that of Zeus Olympius 

in Athens, and that of Apollo at Delphi. 

The form most generally given to the an- 

cient temples was that of a rec le, but 

sometimea the construction was circular, 

Vitruvius divides temples into eight kinds, 

according to the arrangement of their 

i hah yn a in ants Ag ANTA 

prostyle, am gee é, peript lipte 

o-diplera _ hypeethral, anid monopteral 

(See these terms.) In regard to intercolum- 

hiation, they are farther distinguished into 

pycnostyle, myatyle, fasta. diastyle, and ar- 
een oe hoe fon eerie 
portico, trast , hexastyle, fastyle, an 
decastyle. (See these terms) Of circular 
an there are two species, the monop- 
teral, without a cell, and the ipteral, with 

a cellL—2 Any one of the ives successive 

edifices built on Mount Moriah at Jerusa- 

lem, and dedicated to the public worship of 

Jehovah The first was erected by Solomon 

about 1012 BC, and was mage Se by Ne- 

buchadnezzar about 585 Bc. The second 
was constructed by the Jews on their return 
from the eauestty about 636 8.¢., and was 
pillaged or partially destroyed several times, 
as by Antiochus Epiphanes (170 Bc ), Pom- 


| poy (es B.C.), Herod (378.0.) The third, the 
rest 


and most magnificent of the three, 
was begun by Herod the Great in 20 BC., 
and was completely destroyed at the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by the Romana, 70 4 D.— 
3. An edifice erected among stians a8 a 
place of public worship; a church. 
Can he whose life Is a perpetual insult to the autho- 
rity of leod, enfer with any pleasore a froneir conse- 


crated to devotion and sanctified by | le Ae t 
imniter. 


4. A place in which the divine presence spe- 
cially resides, 

now ye not r body is the feral of 
Hae Ghast which ie veer which md have of Gods 
and ye are not your own. 2 Cor, vi. re 
6& The name of two semi-monaastic estab- 
lishments of the middle ages, one in Lon- 
don, the other in Paris, inhabited by the 
knights Templars. The Temple Church, 
London, is the only portion of either estab- 
lishment tow existing. On the site of 
both modern edifices have been erected 
those in London forming the two Inne of 
Court called the Middle Temple and Inner 
Temple. Those buildings have long been 
occupied by barristers, and are the joint 
pro of the two societies, called the So- 
cie of the Inner and of the Middle Tem- 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,90; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


TEMPLE 


le, which have the right of calling persons 


the degree of barrister. 

Temple (tem'pl), v.t. To build a temple for; 
to = ander a temple to; to inclose ina 
temple. (Rare. ] ae 
eet mar een, spt cto 


Temple (tem’ 
end of seventeenth century) temple, Mod. 
Fr. teinpe, one of the temples of the head, 
from L. temporada, the temple, Pot tem the 


right place, the fatal lone 
time. See TEMPER] “Aa rtion of 
either side of the head orn e cheek- 


bone, or between the forehead and ear, The 


1), 7. 0, Fr. (and down. to | 


er are distinguished into might and | 


See also TEMPORAL, 4 


Temple (tem'pl), m_ Lr. temple, templet. | 


nid of stretcher used hy weavers for 
ise eel cloth at its proper breadth | 
weavi ne. 
(ie pl-les), a4. Devoid of a 
Hon, 


9 easton was srtinalls ¥ perhaps's mould a mould 
showing the prover curve of a vault or arch. 
from Fr. templet, a stretcher; 
L, femplum, asmall timber.) 1. A pattern 
or mould used by masons, 
machinists, smiths, ship - 
wrighta, &e. It usually con- 
sists of a flat thin | |, a 
ece of sheet-iron, Bas the 
co ther edge is dr 
shaped to the ecenned 
sat th y ject wy ve 
ea objec ng 
moulded, built, or turned so 
as to test the conformity of 
the object thereto. Perfor- 
ated templets are used by 
bollermakers and others to 
lay out the holes for punch- 
ing. —2. In building, (a) a 
na iece of timber or 
“ee —— in a wall to receive the 
post rder, beam, &c., and dis- 
oe its pes (b) A beam or plate 





porarine 
| atate of being temporary: opposed "to per- 


a door or window space to sus. | 


tain joists and throw thelr weight on the 
rg. 


-Oil (tem'plin-oil), mn. Oi of pine- 
cones; an oil isomeric with and very simi- 
lar to oil of turpentine, obtained by distil- 
lation of the « cones of Pinus Pumilio, 
[I]t] In winsic, a word 
; the rate of movement or 
. of quickness with which a piece of 
music ia to be executed. The degrees of 
time are ee b re words such as 
te (Very BLOW Tito w), adagio or 
for inure y), andante (walking pace), al- 
sme (very 


oeelty de” thes (rapid), prestia- 
ne hese terms are mo- 
difled by sa words as molto (very), non 
wal (not much) A tempo denotes that 
er time is to be resumed, or a more 

distinct cee yh ads i tom is 
Temporal (tem'po-ral), a. poraliz, 
pertaining to time, temporal, from tempus, 
temporis, time; aleo pertaining to the ftem- 
pora or temples of the head (see TEMPLE), 
whence mapenng 4. See also TEMPER | 

1. Pertaining to thi 
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occipital, vastetal, hana, and cheek- 
bones, and are articulated with the lower 
jaw. The temporal artery is a branch of the 
external carotid, which runs on the temple 
and gives off the frontal artery. The tem- 
muscle, situated in the temple, serves 
o draw the lower jaw upwards, as in the 
action of biting. The temporal foesa is a 
depression, observed on each side of the 
bead. which is filled with the temporal 
misc le. 


poral or (tem'po-ral), n. Anything tem- 
ral or secular; a temporality. 


porality (tem-po-ral'i- ti), n. L In Eng. | 


Tem the state or quality of being temporary; 
opposed to perpetuity.—2. +t The laity. Sur 
More.—3. A secular possession; specifi- 
ome pl revenues of an ecclesiaatic pro- 
ing from lands, tenements, or lay-fees, 
tithes, ead the like: opposed to spirituali- 


‘Temporally (tem'po-ral-li), adv. In a tem- 
manner; with respect to time or this 
fe only. “A “isdesonvilie happy condition.’ 


South, 
Temporalness (tem’po-ral-nes), n. The 
state or Avera of being temporal; worldli- 


fess. hc > (tem! 
gal: FP ey n. 1. The laity; 
pecpooh bp. ai i—2 A secular 


sresaleantaet: a tem 
Tomporansoust eam Seren a Tem- 


gomporarily (tem {bg a , ade. Ina 
temporary manner; for a time only; not per- 


t 
gs (tem'po-ra-ri-nes), nm The 


dompocary Sener DOES) a [L iy 
arius, from tempus 

TEMPER. } Lasting fi for pee e only; eating 
or continuing for a ted time; as, 

tient has obtained temporary relief; there 
ia a temporary cessation of hostilities; there 
ia a weed | supply of provisions ; in 


t Rome appointed a 
temporary dictator. 
These &erery troces were $000 made and soon 
broken. Races, 
One sect nets was, wee’, Lye pote dagen ‘eee 
a ne Oo Eee 
CoP ne  aoenien 
Syn. Transient, fleeting, transitory. 
| Temporization (tem'po-ri-zi"shon), n. The 
act of temporizing. 
f ion ancl ia had 
luda ramen Fabien 
Temporize (tem'po-riz), v.. pret. & pp. tem- 
porate ppr. tem, ; [Fr. temporiver, 
rom L. tempus, temporis, time.) 1. To com- 
ply with the time or occasion; to humour 
or yield to the current of opinion or to cir- 
cumstances, 
They might thei inwardl ia 
ful sabwardly they needs mise femportae ze 
i] 
2. To try to suit both sides or parties; to go 
so far both ways; to trim; as, to femporize 


| between Catho les and Protestants —i.t To 


8 life or thia world; secu- | 


ay as, temporal concerns, temporal aftairs. | 


sense it ia o to spiritual; na, 


ral affairs or employments ought not 


ivert the mind from spiritual concerns, 
which are far more important. In this sense 
also it is opposed to ecclesiastical; as, tem- 
poral power, that is, secular, civil, or politi- 
cal power. 
With true prayers 

From fasting maids whose minds are dedicate 

To acthing keperal Shak, 

All feepera! power hath been wrested from the 
clergy and much of their ecclesiastic. Swi/f. 


—Temporal lords, the 


delay; to procrastinate, Bacon, —4, {To com- 
ply; to come to terma, 
The dauphin is too wilful opposite, 
Aod will not fangertss with my entreaties + 
He flatly says, bell not lay down his arms. SA, 
(tem‘po-riz-ér),n. One who tem- 
; one who yields to the time or com- 


Slee with the prevailing opinions, fashions, | 


oF occasions; a trimmer. 


A rout of femporizers, ready to embrace and 
maintain all that is, or shall be, proposed, in hope of 


preferment Artem, 

| Temporizing (tem’po-riz-i anda. In- 
clined to tem ely com ees with the 
time or with the revailing humours and 


ra of the realm as | 


distinct from the arch ishops and bishopa, | 


or lords sepiritual,—2. Measured or limited 
by time, or by this life or this state of things; 
nee limited existence: opposed to eler- 
ti 


_ The things which aré seen are feesgoral, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal, a Cor, iv. 14. 
3. In gram. relating to a tense.—Tempora 
augment, See under AUGMENT. —4. Pertain- 
ing to the temple or temples of the head; 
as, the temporal bone; a temporal artery or 
vein, temporal muscle; temporal fossa, &c. 
The temporal bones are two bones situated 
one on each side of the head, of a very irre- 

They are connected with the 


Fate, far, fat, fall; | mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


opinions of men; time-serving. 


Theophilus could not but perceive the mantel and 
to imitate his father’s femporieing 


oman 
y (tem’po-riz-ing-li), adv. 
a temporizin manuer. 
rist+ (tem'po-rist), n. A temporizer. 
Why turn a f@migerist, row with the mie 
ag 


Temps, n. [Fr.] Time. Chawcer. 
Tempse (temps), 2, Same as TEMSE. 
Tempt (tem) v.t. [O.Fr. tempter, Mod.Fr. 
tenter, from L. fempto, tento, tentare, to 
try the strength of, to try, to prove, to test, 
to urge, to incite, intens. of tendo, tentum, 
to stretch; same root as Gr. teind, Bkr. tan. 
See THIN. } 1. To incite or solicit to an evil 
act; to entice to something wrong by pre- 
senting arguments that are plausible or 
convincing, or by the offer of some pleasure 


In 


note, not, move; 


| Tempta 





tibe, tub, byll; 


TEMSE 
or ap t advantage as the inducement; 
to secs. 


To die vclea vou please. 
Let no man say when he is fronpved, [ am sinaad 
of God; ert atm 
= be any man; but every man ts feted when 
vk geette Le 2 


drawn away uf his own lust and enticed, 
2. To endeavour to persuade; to provoke; 
to incite. 
Femi not the brave and needy to despair. 


&. To call on; to invite; to induce. 


Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven, 
And aa? ua not to bear above our power. Sage, 
Still his. h conceald, 
Which Avayfed our attempt, and wrought our hn 


4. To try to accomplish or reach; to venture 
on; to attempt. 
Who shall ¢emt, with wand'ring feet, 
The dark unbottom'd infinite abyss. Milton. 
6. To provoke; to defy, 
Ve shall not maf the Lord your God. Deut. wi. sf 
Teme? him not so too far; 1 wish, forbear ; 
In time we hate that which we often fear, SAuwd. 
6. To try; to prove; to put to trial for proof. 
God did fee¢ Abraham. Gen, rail. 2 


Syn. To seduce, entice, allure, attract, de- 
coy, provoke, incite. 

bility (termt-a-bil'i-th), n. Quality 
of being temptable. 
ble (temt’a-bl ), a. Liable to be 
tempted. 

If the parliament were as as any other 
assembly, the mangers must fail ‘or want of tools to 
work with, Saat. 

tion (tem-ta’shon), mn. 1 The act 
of tempting; enticement to evil by argn- 
ments, by attery, or by the offer of some 
real or apparent gies 


I than do dd 
ee 
2. The state of being tempted or ee to 
_ * Lead us not into temptation.’ 
firm obedience fully tried 
Through all fem pialion. ad Afitten 
3. That which is presented to the mind os 
an ceanplapsait to evil; an enticement. 
ey without a guilty crown 
View bon y the bright éempration down. 


spade ve. 
4 An allorement to anything indifferent or 
even good. [Collog.] 

Set a dee gine of Rhenish wine on the contrary 
casket, for devil be within, and that —— 
without, I know he will choose it. Auk 

Temptationless (tem-ti'shon-les), a. Hav- 
ing ha temptation or motive ‘ammond. 


tious (tem-ta'shus), a. Tempting; 
seductive. [Obsolete and provincial.) 
Tempter (temt’ér), ». One who tempts; 
one who solicits or entices to evil 
Ts this her fault of mineT 
The fempter or the tempted? Sha. 
Those who are bent to do wickedly will never want 
tempiers to unge them on. 7 tiiotsen 


| —The tempter, the areas adversary of man; 


the devil. Mat. iv. 
So glazed fhe feo Oia roem tuned; 
Into the heart of Eve his wondd made wer. : 


a here, 
ting (temt'ing), a. Adapted to entice 
or allure; attractive; seductive; as, tempting 
pleasures. 

To whom he thus owed the pee Nwatirh age hee im- 
portant one in sich cases, the most 
fempring forms of error. meteoedd, 

Temptingly (temt'ing-li), ade. In a tempt- 
ing reer in a manner to evtice to evil; 


Temp as to allure. 
pada -nes),m Thestate 
a4 being “mm 


Temptress cuatven nw. A female who 
tempts or entices. 
She was om. 
y tem ptress, the foul Shir Bs Sat 

No n, (A. Sax. (emer, a 
sieve, temseian, to sift; D. tems, acolander, a 
strainer, femeen, tostrain,) Asieve; a searce; 
a bolter. [Obsolescent or proviocial English. } 
— According to Brewer the proverbial saying 
‘He'll never set the Thames on fire,’ that is, 
he'll never make any figure in the world, 
contains this word in a corrupt form, ‘The 
temse was a cornsieve which was worked in 
former times over the receiver of the sifted 
flour. A hard-working, active man would 
notunfrequently the the temee so yg fed 
to set fire to the wooden hoop at th 
tom." The explanation ts plausible, 
oil, pound; 


i, Sec. gisutie: fF, Se. fey. 


TEMSE-BREAD 


sed-bread (tems’bred, | 


bread, Temsed. 
temst'bred), nm Hread made of flour better 
sifted than common (flour, 

Temulence, Temule (tem'd-lens, tem’- 
Q-len-si),n. (0. Fr. tewulence, from Lo temu- 
fentia, drunkenness, from a root tem seen 
in tewmetwia, intoxicating drink, abstemious., | 
Intoxication; inebriation; drunkenness. 

Temulent (tem'i-lent), a. [L. tenulentue. 
See TEMULENCE.) 
drink. 

He was recognized, in then femivienf Germany, a8 
the very proce of topers, Sur Hi’) Hamulion. 
Temulentivet (tem'i-lent-iv), a. Drunken; 

in aw state of inebriation. 

Ten (ten), a. [A. Sax. tn, tin, contracted 


forms, as seen when compared with 0. Sax. | 


trAan, Goth faiiua, O.HLG, zehan, zehun 
awneace Mod. G. zehn): the Scandinavian 
‘onms have lost the w: Icel. tin, Sw. tio, 


Intoxicated; given to 


Dan. ti (like the ty of twenty, thirty, &c.); | 
compare also the cognate forma in the other | 


tongues: L decem, Gr. deka, Skr. dacan; W. 


deg, Armor. dek, Ir. deag, Gael. deich. All | 


these forms are traced back to a common 

Indo-European form dakan, doakan, signi- 

tying twice five] Twice five; nine and one. 
With twice few sail | crossed the Plrygisn sea. 


revere. 
Ten is often nsed indefinitely for many. 
There's a proud modesty in merit, 
Averse to ving, and resolv'd to pay 
Fen times the gitt it asks. ryara, 
Ten (ten), 1. The decimal number, or the 
number of twice five; a fignre or symbol 
ilenoting ten unita, as 10 or X.—2. A play- 
ing card with ten spots. 
But whiles he thought to steal the ie dire, 
The king was slily inger'd from the deck. SAad, 
—Ten bones, the ten fingers. 


these &u tenes, my lords, he did speak them to | 
t Shak, 


me in the garret one night 


—Ten coninandmvnts See COMMANDMEST. | 


Tenability (ten-a-bil'i-ti), mn The state or 
yuality of being tenable; tenableness. 

Tenable (ten‘a-bl). «. 
tenir, L. teneo, tohold.) L Capable of being 


(Fr. tenable, from | 


held, maintained, or defended against an — 
assailant, or against attempts to take it; as, | 


a tenable fortress. 


Infidelity has been driven out of all its outworks: 
the atheist has mot found his post #maAlr, and is 
therefore retired into deism Adairen, 


2+ Capable of being retained; not let out; 
not uttered; kept secret. 

If you have hitherto conceal'd this sight, 

Letit be frnadle in pour silence still S.4uauk, 

Tenableness (ten’a-bl-nes), n. The state of 
being tenable; tenability. 

Tenace (ten‘is),n In whist, the possession 
of the best and third best cards by the last 
player, su that he wins the last trick what- 
ever card is played against him. 

ous (te-na' ? 
acis, from feneo, to hold] 1. Holding fast, 
uw? inclined to hold fast; Inclined to retain 
what is in possession: with of before the 


thing held; as, wen fenacious of their just | 


rights; men are usually tenacious of their 
opinions, as well as of their property. ‘A 
resolute fenaciows adherence to well chosen 


Principles." South,—2 Retentive; apt to | 


retain long what is committed to it; as, a 
tenacious memory. Locke.—3. Apt to adhere 
to another substance; adhesive, as oily, glu- 
tinous, or viscous matter; as, few substances 
are 60 fenacious as tar, Newton.—4. Nig- 
garily: close-fisted.—5 Tough; having 
great cohesive force among the particles, 
so that they resist any effort to pull or force 
them asunder; as, iron and steel are the 
most tenacious of all known substances, 

Tenaciously (te-ni'shus-li), adv. In a te- 
nachos Manner; as, (a) with a diaposition 
to hold fast what is possessed; firmly; de- 
ri aac (+) Adhesively; with cohesive 

OTce. 

Tenaciousness (te-ni'shusnes), n. The 
state or vaepey ee heing tenacious; as, (a) 
the quality of holding fast; unwillingness 
to quit, resign, or let go; as, a man’s fena- 
ciousness Of hiarightsoropinions. (hb) That 
quality of bodies which enablea them to 
stick or adhere to others; adhesiveness; 
tenacity. (¢) That quality in bodies which 
enables them to resist a gevere strain with- 
out rupturing or splitting, tenacity, (d) Re- 
tentiveness: as, the fenaciowsness of memory. 

Tenacity eset h mn, (Fr. tenacité, 
tenacitas, from tenes, to hold.) 1. The qua- 
lity of being tenacious; adhesiveness; that 
quality of bodies which makes them stick 
or adhere to others; glutinousness; sticki- 


ch, chain; 





¢h, Sc. lock; g,g0; Jj, job; 


shus), @ [(L. tenaz, ten- | 
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ness; as, the tenacity of oils, of glue, of tar, | 
t property of | 


of atarch, and the like.—2. 
material bodies by which their parts resist 
an effort to force or pull them asunder, or 
the measure of the resistance of bodies to 
tearing or crushing: opposed to brittleness 
or fragility, ‘Tenacity results from the at- 
traction of cohesion which exists between 
the particles of bodies, and the stronger 
this attraction is in any body the greater is 
the tenacity of the body. Tenacity is con- 
sequently different in different materiala, 
anil in the same material it varies with the 
state of the body in regard to temperature 
and other circumstances, The resistance 
offered to tearing is called abgolute tenacity, 
that offered to crushing,retroactive tenacity. 
The tenacity of wood is much pear in the 
direction of the length of its fibres than in 
the tranaverse direction. With regard to 
métals the processes of fo and wire- 
drawing increase their tenacity in the longi- 
tudinal direction; and mixed metals have, 
in general, greater tenacity than those which 
are simple. See COHESION. 

T um (te-nak'i-lum), mn. (L., a holder, 
from teneo, tohold.] A surgical instrument 
for seizing and drawing out the mouths of 


bleeding arteries in operations, so that they | 
may be secured by ligaments. For this pur- 


pose it has a hooked extremity with a fine 
sharp point. 


Tenacy?t (ten'a-si), mn. Tenaciousness. 


Highest excellence is void of all envy, ssitabpann, 


and fray. orem, 


T Tenaille (te-ndl’}, ». [Fr. tenaille, 
from tenir, L. tenes, to 


immediately in 
sists of two faces forming with each other 


are-entering angle; but generally it consists | 


of three faces forming two re-entering 


angles, in which case it is called a double» 
tenaille. Any work belonging either to per- | 


manent or field fortification, which, on the 
plan, consists of a succession of lines form- 
ng aalient and ep poate, angles alter- 
nately, ia said to be @ tenaille. 

Tenaillon (te-nal’yon), n ([Fr., from te- 
naille. See TENAIL) In fort. a work con- 
structed on each side of the ravelins, like 
the lunettes, but differing in this, that one 
of the faces of the tenaillon is in the direc- 
tion of the ravelin, whereaa that of the 
lunette is perpendicular to it. Works of 
this kind, however, are seldom adopted. 

(ten‘an-si), m [L fenantia, See 
TENANT.) In dow, (a) o holding or posses- 
sion of lands or tenements from year to 
year, fora term of years, for a life or lives, 
or ut will; tenure; as, tenancy in fee simple; 
tenancy in tail; tenancy by the courtesy; 
tenancy at will, (b)+ A house of habitation, 
or a place to live in, held of another. 

Tenant (ten‘ant), 1. [Fr. tenant, holding, 

pr. of tenir, L. teneo, to hold] 1. In law, 
fo) a person who holds or possesses lands or 
tenements by any kind of title, either in 
fee, for life, for years, or at will, In the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, one who 
holds lands or houses under another, to 
whom he is bound to pay rent, and who is 
called in relation to him his landloril. 

I have been your éenant and 7 father's frnant 
these fourscore a ae Saas, 

) Adefendant ina‘real action.” See un- 

er ACTION,—The term is sometimes used 
in reference to interests in pure personalty, 
as when we speak of one as tenant for life 
of afund, &e.—Tenant in capite, tenant in 
chief. See CAPITE. — Tenant in common, 
one who holds or occupies lands or possesses 
chattels along with another or other per- 
sons. In such a case each has an equal in- 
terest: but in the event of the death of 
either his share does not go to the survivors, 


as in the case of a joint-tenant, but to his | 


heirs or executors, See JOINT-TENANT. — 
Tenant by copy of court-rol/, one who ja ad- 
mitted tenant of any lands, &c., within a 
manor.— Tenant by courtesy. See under 
COURTESY.— Tenant in dower, a widow who 
possesses land, &c., by virtue of her dower. 
—Tenant in fee tail See TAIL.—Tenant in 
fee simple, See FEE.—Sole tenant, one who 
holds in bis own sole right, andl not with 
another,—Tenant at eugerance, one who, 
having been in lawful posseesion of land 
keeps it after the title has come to an en 
Wy the sufferance of the rightful owner.— 
enanft by the verge. See VERGE.—Tenant 
af will, one In possession of lands let to him 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


old.) In fort. an — 
ontwork or rampart raised In the mainditch | 
ntofthecurtain, between | 
two bastions. In ita simplest form it con-— 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


TENCH 


to hold at the will of the lessor.—2 One who 
has possession of any place; a dweller; an 
occupant, ‘The happy tenant of your shade." 
Cowley. 

Can calm despair and wild unrest 

Be nasi of a single breast? Trnmpron. 


Tenant (ten‘ant), c.t. To hold or possess as 
a tenant. 

Sir Roger's estate is frnanted by persons who have 
served him or his ancestors. Addiren, 
it (ten’ant), v.i. To live os a tenant; 

to dwell. 
In yonder tree he freameirfé alone. 


J) arrrn. 
Tenant (ten‘ant), ppr. [Fr.] In Aer. a French 
term for Holding, 


ut met with in English 
blazon, 


Tenantable (ten’ant-a-bl), a. Ina state of 
repair suitable for a tenant. ‘Bound to 
leave the place spe p> to the next that 


it’ Sie J. 
Suckling. | 
Tenantableness ( ten’- 
ant-a-Ll-nes), n. State of 
being tenantable. 
Tenanted (ten‘ant-ed), a. 
In Aer, tallied or let into 
another thing; having 
something let in; os, & 
cross ftenavfed, having 
rings let into its extre- 


mities. 

Tenantless (ten‘ant-les),a. Having no ten- 
ant; unoccupied, 

Leave not the mansion so long freamilers, SAad, 

Tenant-right (ten'ant-rit),n 1. A kind of 
customary estate in the North of England 
falling under the general class of copyhold, 
but disti from copyhold by many 

of its tncidents.—2 A term applied to de- 

note various rights or claims which tenants 

maintain against their landlords, as the 

right of the tenant, conceded in some parts 

of the country, to compensation for the un- 
exhansted improvements of the land which 
he has held, if he should be forced to leave 
it. The term is specifically applied to a 
custom, long prevalent in Ulater, either en- 
suring a permanence of tenure in the same 
occupant without liability to any other in- 
crease of rent than may sanctioned by 
the general sentiments of the community, 
or entitling a tenant of a farm to receive 
Purchase-money, amounting to so many 
years’ rent, on its being traneferred to an- 
other tenant. 

Tenantry (ten‘ant-ri), m. 1. The body of 
tenants; as, the fenantry of a manor oF a 
kingdom.—2. + Tenancy. 

Tenants have taken new leases of their femapefrurs, 


Bp. Ridley, 

Tenant-saw (ten‘ant-sa), 1. An erroneous 
form for Tenon-saw. 

Tench (tensh), n ([(O.Fr. tenche, Mod. Fr. 
tanche, from L. tinea, a tench.) A teleostean 
fish belonging to the genus Tinca, family 
Cyprinidx, of which T. vulgaria (the com- 
mon tench) ja the type. It inhabits moat 
of the lakes of the European continent, and 
in this country it ia frequent in ornamental 
waters and ponds. It attains a length of 
from 10 to 12 inches. The colour is generally 





Cross tenanted., 





Tench (J ivew teipoerts) 


a greenish-olive above, a light tint om- 
inating below. It is very slu . Appa- 
rently inhabiting bottom-waters, and feed- 
ing on refuse vegetable matter. It is very 
tenacious of life, and may be conveyed alive 
in damp weeds for long distances. The flesh 
is somewhat coarse and insipid. The tench 
was anciently supposed to have some heal- 
ing virtue in the touch, Walton says, ‘I 
shall tell you next, for I hope I may be so 
bold, that the tench is the physician of 
fishes, for the piss epee dally; and that the 
pike, being either sick or hurt, is cured iW 
the touch of the tench. And it is obs . 
that the tyrant pike will not be a wolf to 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


TEND 


his physician, but forbears to devour him, 
the he be never so hungry." 

Tend (tend), v.t [Contr. from attend. See 
ATTEND.) 1. To accompany as on assistant 
or ee to watch; to guard. 

ete da ae aeere te wateh and Ana’ 
After. 


The brew at nd es 
Asd save it even oa Subrenan, Degas 
To vex and plague her. pie 
2 To look after; to taker care of: as, to fend 
a child.—8. To be attentive to; to attend to; 
to mind. ‘Unanck'd of lamb or kid that 
tend their play.” Milton. —4 To walt upon 
80 08 to execute; to be pre to OFT. 
‘By all the stars that fend thy idding." 
Keats. [Poetical )—5. Nawt to watch, os a 
vessel at anchor, at the turn of tides, and 
east her by the helm, and some sail if neces- 
sary, 80 as to keep turns out of her cable. 
= tend), v.i 1 To attend; to wait, as 
Alten 
that tend upon my father." ; 
OT that wasted time to teva upon her, 
To compass ber with sweet observances. 
Prey ree. 
2+ To be in waiting; to be ready for ser- | 
vice; to attend. 


‘Threefold Tengeance fad upon your sieps. Sakak, 


4 To be attentive; to listen. ‘Tend to the 
master's Stel aged Fer In old Eng. la 
Tend, Tende nd), v. i, 
-ade spp pana tpe to tender or offer. 
bal it Sg (i. tendo, to stretch ont, 
to extend, one's fi same 
root as Gr. icind, Skr. tan, to stre 


direction; to be 
Love! his affections do not that way fend, Shad. 
Here Dardanus was born, and hither fever, 


Drpalee, 
The clouds above me to the white Alpe tk 


. yr it. 
2 To be directed to any end or purpose; to 
have influence towards producing a certain 
effect; to exert activity or influence; to con- 
tribute. 

la fend to the universal 
poe ee 


Sie ee ee 


Tendance (ten'dans),n. [For attendance. ] 
1, Attendance; state of expectation. Spen- 
eer.—& Persons attending. ‘ His lobbies fill 
with tendance." Shak.—3. Act of waiting; 
attendance,—4. The act of tending or wait- 
ing on; attention; care. [Rare or poetical 
in all ite aw) 


Her sweet Aenatonce | over him, 
Fill'd all the | genial courses 1 of his blood 
With gina na eee with ever deeper love. 


J rnyren, 
fh ‘dens), n. Tendency. 

Spnaenay (ten'den-si), n. (Fr. tendance; 
L fendens, ppr. of fendo, to stretch. See 
TEND, to move.) The charester of tending 
towards some end: 
place se eA effect. or result ; inclining or 

contributing influence; inclination: as 

anal patos only as have o A Zoot’ moral ten- 
dency; mild | to 
allay irritation. 
nations of body and spirit.” Watts. 

The fenar of such pretences was to make 
Father and Son Oat b SOF person, 
in reality to deny that any Son at all, 

Wafrriand, 

Writings of this kind, if conducted with candour, 
have a more particular fenairncy to the good of their 
counery. Adasen, 

Tender (ten'dér), n. 1 One that tends; one 
that attends or takes care of; a nurse, — 
® Naw a emall vessel employed to attend 

: larger one for supplying her with provi- 
sions and other stores, or to convey intel- 
ligence and the like.—3. In rau. a carriage 
attached to the locomotive, for carrying the 
fuel, water, d&c.—4. | : kind concern. 

‘Some tender of my life. Shak. 

Tender (ten'dér), v. #) (Fr. tendre, to reach 
or stretch out, from L. tendo, tendere. See 


cre Wild 


teorservanta "The riotous knights 
Shak, 


See | 
THIN TENDER.) 1. To move in a certain | 
directed. 


tion toward any | 


‘The bendonssies and incli- 


TEND.) 1. To offer in words, or to exhibit | 


or present for acceptance, 
All conditions, all minds ¢evaer down 


Their service to Lord Timon. SAumé, 


and was 


2. To offer in payment or satiefaction of a | 


demand, for saving a penalty or forfeiture; 
ns, to tender the amount of rent or debt. — 
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to pa 
pan — 


ays 
to en the Plaintiff's aed and now 
e sum demanded into court. — 

Legal tender, coin or paper money which, 

a0 Pig as regards the nature and quality 
thereof, a creditor may be compelled to ac- 
cept in satisfaction of his debt. In Britain 
geld tote fs aways | a legal tender, so far as 
a debt — of wo ig, pra in gold; silver 


coin is feniet ayment of a sum 
mot neds f and bronze 
coin is a tender in payment of « sum 
not one shilling. In England Bank 

of England notes are a tender except at 


the bank itself.—2 Any offer for acceptance; 
as, the gentleman made me a tender of his 
services. ‘To declare the calling of the 
Gentiles hy! a free, unlimited tender of the 

1 toall" South.—8. An offer in writ- 


made by one party to another to execute | 


some work, or to supply certain 
specified articles, at a certain sum or rate. 
4 Ce offered. 

howe ta’en these fevtders for true 

Soom oe 
Meena (ten’dér 
tener, tender, | = same root as fentts, 
thin, fine, tendo, to stretch (whence E. 
tend), tenzo, to to hold, and E thin. (See 
THIN.) The d is inserted as in der, thun- 
der_] 1. Ensily impressed, broken, bruised, 
or inj ; not firm or hard; alien; a4, 
tender plants; tender flesh; 
2 Very sensible to impression and reat 
easily pained; very susceptible of any sen- 
sition. ‘ Your , and fender breeding." 


fruafer than 
Our bodies are not enturaly Sere tod gg 
& Delicate; effeminate; not hardy or able 
to endure hardship. “The tender and deli- 
cate woman among you.” Deut xxviii. 66. 
4 Not strong from maturity; immature; 
weak; feeble; as, a person of tender age. 
My lord knoweth that the children are fenarr. 
Gen. uxxili. 13. 
& Susceptible of the softer passions, aa | 


| 


(Fr. tendre, cae 


love, compassion, kindness; com onate; | 
ducremon of 


pitiful; easily affected by the 
another or anxious for another's good; sym- 


thetic; affectionate; fond; as, a tender 
Geart “A tender, fatherly regard.’ Shak. 


All are 
Condemned alike to to groan; 
The a&earr for another s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. Gray. 
6. Exciting kind concern; precious; dear, 


I lowe Jab sd ca 

Whose life's as fender to me OE ong aval: Shas, 
7. Expressive of the softer passions; adapted 
to excite feeling or sympathy; pathetic; as, 
tender expressions; tender expostulations ; 
a fender strain. ‘So tender was ber voice, 
60 fair her face." Teniyeon., 

The tes@er accent of a woman's 

Will pass unheard, will unregarded die. freer. 
& Using language or having a style charac- 
terized by a certain softness or pathos. — 
9 Careful to save inviolate or not to injure: 
with of; as, be tender of your neighbour's 
reputation. 

The civil authority should be femaer af the honour 

God and religion. Twistion, 


10, Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 


Vou that are thus $0 renaer o'er his follies 
Will never do him good. SAak, 


a, Apt togive pain or to annoy when spoken | 


of; aa, that is a tender subject. 


To things that are feeder and unpleasing break the 
fee by some whose words are of Jess welght, and re- 
serve the more weighty voice to Come in ad oe Sanet 


12¢ Quick; keen; sharp. 


The full-fed hound or | hawk, 
Unapt for tevaer aroell or speedy fight: SA, 


1% Delicate as to health; weakly. [Scotch ] 


—Tender ia used in the formation of sundry | 


self-explanatory compounds; as, fender- 
looking, tender-footed, Pe. —SrN. Delicate, 
frapile, effeminate, soft, weak, immature, 
ionate, pitiful, kind, humane, mer- 

aciful, susceptible, careful, gentle, mild. 
Tender t (ten’dér), vt tender, the 
ener ) To treat or reuard with kind- 


3.4 To show; to present to view. ‘You'll | ness; to hold dear; to ; to havea care 

tander me a fool’ Shak. for; to esteem. ‘ Te er yourself more 

Tender (ten'dér), mn. [See the above verb.] deat " Shak, ‘Your ainfon whom I fen- 
1.In law, an offer of money or any other thing early.’ Shak. ‘if with pure heart's 

Fate, fur, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byl; 


Tender 
1. Having 


Tender-loin (te 


Tendo ( te 


Tendon (ten'don), n. [Fr 


oil, pound; 


TENDON 


love . . . I tender not your beauteous 
princely danghter." Shak. 
tesa d Ee, boocamn tp dondr roe Meee: Oak 
watch you. S. ‘Feusen. 
Sander ying (een die hing, «. Dying in 
early you 
A lanks the mestioer as ber 
Fine te Wee cen ie make alyeeg ayes. Shut. 
(ten'dér-hirt-ed), a. 
great sensibility; susceptible of 
impressions or influence. 
and could not withstand a Chr. zig. 7. 
2 Very susceptible of the softer passions of 
love, pity, or kindness. 
Aumerle, thou weep's, my treder-Agarted comsin. 


Shan. 
se ern pec ee ade. 
4 a Mie tender hearted manne 


Tender -heaxteduesd stiches camel 


mi der-heartodnens (u'r hart one), 

hearted; a tender or com te disposi- 

{ten‘dér-heft-ed), a. Moved 

Ce pmaviog wiaS tenderness, possessing great 
tenderness. See HEFT. 

No, Regan, thou shalt never have my curse; 


Thy érmaicr-eefted nature shall not give 
Thee o'er to harshness. Shak. 


[This is the only known example of the 


tion; susceptibility of the softer 
Tender- hefted 


word, ] 
Tenderiing ten‘dér-ling), n. 1. A fondling; 
one made ‘ der ge much kindness — 


@ One of the first horns of a deer. 
ten'dér-loin), n A tender 
part of flesh in the hind quarter of beef or 


the psoas muscle 
Sentarty ly (ten’dér-li), ade. In a tender 


manner, as, ce with tenderness; mildly; 


gently; ; in & manner not to injure 

or oe give pow “Will, aS he by 

the nose as asses 7, A... ten- 

derly reproves.* ) Kindly with 
or siiection: fondly. 


pit, 
a entirely loves him Shak. (e) With a 
quick sense of pain; keenly. 


tte the chancellor took heavily; and the 

rd Falkland, out of his his friendship t9 him, more fen- 

rot and expostulated it with _— some 
Tenderness (ten‘dér-nes),m The state or 
character of be tender in all senses; a5, 
(a) the state of being easily broken, bruised, 


or injured, softness; brittleness; as, the ten- 
of a plant; ‘the tenderness of flesh. 


(b) The state of easily hurt; soreness; 
as, the fenderness of flesh when bruised or 
inflamed. 


Any zealous for bis country most that dw- 
dermis and ea which may make bin afraid of 
being spoken ill of. datszn. 


(c) Susceptibility of the softer pectin: sen- 
sibility. 


Well we know your fenarrmers of heart, Shak, 
(d) Kind attention; anxiety for the of 
anotherortosave himfrom pain. (e) - 
lousness; caution; extreme care or concern 
not to ee or to commit offence. 


fica Moem cai to pepestiecs Gad botebeie 


FI in implanted in every man's nature a 
cei pe pro to De caraleas of it ts teaked 
meageelepet ober my erous mind. Or, Af, Morr. 


') Softness of sorenton' ‘The 
(a) exp m; pathos. 


tenderness of Otway." 

-us), a. (Fr. tendinewx. 
ining to a tendon, 
the nature of tendons — 
of tendons; sinewy; as, nervous and 
tend inows 


-~Tendment at (tend'ment), n. Attendance; 


care. . 
n'd5} n [See TENDON. } A 
tendon.— Tendo Achilles, the tendon 
which connects the calf of the leg with the 
a It was 60 named Use, OS ry 
rts, Thetis, the a of 


he d him by that when she 
him in the river Styx to render him invul- 
nerable, and so y part about him 


which was vulnerable was — heel 
tendon, from L. 
tendo, to stretch. See TEND, v.i. ] In anat.a 
‘insensible cord or bundle of Bbres by 
which a muscle is attached to a bone or 
other part which it serves to move. The 
name tendons, however, is ly applied 
only to those which are thick and rounded, 
and which serve for the attachment of the 
long round muscles, those which are broad 


ii, Se. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


TENDOTOME 


and flat being commonly calle.l aponeuroses. 
(See APONEUROSIS.) Tendons are white and 
shining tissues, composed of bundles of deli- 
cate fibres united by cellular tissue. 
Tendotome (ten’d6-tém), n. (L. tendo, a ten- 
don, and Gr. temno, to cut.) In surg. a sub- 
cutaneous knife, having a small oblanceo- 
late blade on the end of a long stem, and 
used for severing deep-seated tendons with- 
out making a large incision or dissecting 
down to the spot. 
Tendrac (ten’drak), n. See TENREC. 
Tendril (ten’dril), n. (0. Fr. tendrillon, a 
tendril, a little gristle, from tendre, tender. 
See TENDER.) In dot. a filiform spiral shoot 
of a plant that winds round another body 
for the purpose of support. Tendrils or cirri 
are only found on those plants which are too 
weak in the stem to enable them to grow 
erect; they twist themselves ina spiral form 
around other plants or neighbouring bodies, 
and thus the plants on which they grow are 
enabled to elevate themselves. In most 
cases tendrils are prolongations of the pett- 
oles; but in some cases they are altered stip- 
ules, as in the cucumber, and in other cases 
they are transformed branches or flower- 
stalks, as in the vine. 
Her unadorned golden tresses were 
Disshevel’d, but in wanton ringlets waved, 
As the vine curls her fexdrids. Mis 


Tendril (ten’dril), a. Clasping; climbing, 


as a tendril. 
The curling growth 

Of tendrid hops, that flaunt upon their poles. Dyer. 
Tendront (ten’dron), n. A tendril. ‘Young 

shoots and tendrons of the briers and bram- 

bles,” Holland. 

(ten‘dri),n. Proposal to acceptance; 

atender. Heylin. (Obsolete and rare.] 
Tendsome (tend’sum), a. uiring much 

attendance; as, atendsome child. [Provin- 


See TEEN, n. and v.t. 
Tenebra (ten’é-bré), n. [L., darkness.] In 


of Holy Week, 
at which is used a trian candlestick on 
which are fifteen candles, one of which is 
extinguished after each pealm. 

Tenebricoset (te-né’bri-k6s),a. ([L. tenebri- 
coxus, from tenebra, darkness.}] Tenebrous. 

Tenebrific (ten-é-briffik), a. [L. tenebra, 
darkness, and facio, to make.) Producing 
darkness; as, a philosopher once asse 
that night succeeded to day through the 
influence of tenebrific stars. 

The chief mystics in Germany, it would appear, 
are the transcendental Piilosophers Kant, Fichte, 
and Schelling! With is the chosen seat of 
mysticism, these are its ‘trnebrific constellations’ 

from which it doth ‘ray out darkness’ over the earth. 


Carlyle. 

Tenebrificoust (ten-é-brif‘ik-us), a. Causing 
darkness. ‘Authors who are tenebrificous 
stars of the first magnitude.’ Addison. 
Tenebrio (te-né’bri-6),n. [L., one who shuns 

the light, from tenebre, kness.) A spe. 
cies of coleopterous insect, the type of the 
family Tenebrionidw. The larve of one 
species (7. molitor) are the destructive meal- 
worms of our granaries, flour stores, &. 
The perfect insect is of a pitchy or dark 
chestnut colour, smooth, about § inch long, 
with short eleven-jointed antennz, and stout 


legs. 

Tenebrionidss (te-né’bri-on’i-dé), n. pl. [See 
TENEBRIO.] A family of coleopterous insects 
belonging to the section Heteromera, distin- 
guished by having the body furnished with 
wings. The species of the typical genus Te- 
nebrio are very numerous; they uent 
dark and obscure situations, as the lower 
rooms of houses, cellars, &c., whence the 


name. 
Tenebrioust (te-né’bri-us),a. Same as T'ene- 
ous. 


Were moon and stars for villains only made, 
To guide yet screeu them with denabrions light? 
oun g. 

Tenebrose (ten’é-brés), a. Dark; gloomy; 
tenebrous. 

Tenebrosity (ten-é-broe‘i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being tenebrose; darkness; 
gloomineas; tenebrousness; gloom. ‘Melan- 
choly .. . and tenebrosity of spirits.’ Bur- 


ton. 

Tenebrous (ten’é-brus), a. (L. tenebrosus, 
from tenebra, darkness.) Dark; gloomy. 
‘The tenebrous boughs of the cypress.’ Long- 


ellow. 
enebrousness (ten’é-brus-nes), n. The 
state of being tenebrous; darkness; gloom. 
Tenement (ten’é-ment),n. [0.Fr. tenement, 


LL tenementuin, from L teneo, to hold.) 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock; = g. go; 


j. job; 
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1. An abode; a habitation; a dwelling; a 


house. ‘The tenement of c the , 
m lay (the body). 
To y next lend thine ear, 


From Heaven discarded to the low-roof'd house 
Of Socrates; see there his frnement. Milter. 


Who has informed us that a rational soul can fn- 
habit no fenemsent unless it has just such a sort of 
frontispiece? Locke. 


2 An apartment or apartments in a building 
used by one family; sometimes, an apart- 
meat or set of apartments in inferior build- 
ings occupied by a poor family.—3. In law, 
any species of permanent property that may 
be held, as Jand, houses, rents, commons, an 
office, an advowson, a franchise, a right of 
common, a rage, &c. These are called 
Sree or frank tenements. 

The thing held is a ten and the of 
it a tenant and the manner of possession is called 
tenure. Blackstone. 

Tenemental (ten-é-ment’al),a. Pertaining 
to a tenement or to tenements; pertaining 
to what may be held by tenants; capable of 
being held by tenants. 


Tenementail lands they distributed among thelr 
tenants. 7 Blackstone. 


Tenementary (te-né-ment’s-ri),a. Capable 
of being wary, designed for tenancy; held 
by tenants. 


Ceoris among the Saxons were of two sorts; one 
hired the lord's fenementary land like our farmers. 


Spelman. 

Tenement-house (ten’é-ment-hous), n. A 
house or block of building divided into 
dwellings occupied by separate families. 

(té-nen’das), n. [L., from teneo, 
to hold.) In Scots law, that clause of a 
charter by which the particular tenure is 
expressed. Bell. 

Tenendum (té-nen’dum),n. (L. something 
to be held.] In law, that clause in ad 
wherein the tenure of the land is created 
and limited. Its office is to limit and a 
point the tenure of the land which is hel 
and how and of whom it is to be held. 

Tenentt (ten’ent), n. A tenet. 

We shall in our sermons take occasion now and 
then, where it may be pertinent, to discover the 
weakness of the pu principles and éenents to the 
people. . Bp. Sander sen. 

Teneriffe (ten-ér-if’), n. A wine brought 
from Teneriffe, one of the Canary Islands, 
often sold as Madeira, which it resembles 
in appearance, being, however, a little more 
acid in taste. 

Tenerityt (té-neri-ti), n. Tenderness. 

Ten c (té-nes’mik),a. In med. pertain- 
ing to or characterized by tenesmua 

Tenesmus (té-nes’‘mus), n [L., from Gr. 
teinesinos, from teind, to stretch, to strain. } 
In med. a continual inclination to void the 
straining, but without any discharge. It fe 
straining, but out any . 
caused by an irritation of the bowels or ad- 
jacent parta, and is a common symptom in 
dysentery, stricture of the urethra, &c. 

Tenet (ten’et), n. [L. tenet, he holds } 
opinion, principle, dogma, or doctrine whi 
a person believes or maintains as true; as, 
the tenets of the Platonists, Christians, Pro- 
testants, Catholics, &c. 

That all animals of the land are in their kind in the 
sea, although received as a principle, is a ¢enef very 
questionable. Sir 7. Browne, 

The reliious fenefs of his family he had early re- 
nounced with contempt. Macaulay. 

Tenfold (ten’fdid), a. and adv. Ten times 
greater or more. ‘Fire kindled into tenfold 
rage.” Milton. 

I will reward thee... 

For thy good valour. aenfold Shak, 
Tenioid (t&ni-oid), a. Same as Tanioid. 
Tennantite (ten ant it), n. <A sub-species 

of gray copper ore, a mineral of a lead col- 
our, or iron black, massive or crystallized, 
found in Cornwall, England. It is an ar- 
senical sulphide of copper and iron, and so 
named in honour of Smithson Tennant, a 
celebrated chemist. 

Tenney (ten’e),». [Fr.tanné. See TAWNY.] 
In Aer. a colour, being a kind of chestnut or 
orange-brown colour. It is seldom used in 
coatarmour. In engr.it is expressed by dia- 
gonal lines, drawn from the sinister chief 
point, and traversed by horizontal ones. 
Called also Tawney, Teany. 

Tennis (ten’is),n. (Said to be from Fr. tenez, 
take it (from tenir, L. tenere, to hold), a 
word which the French use when the ball is 
struck.) A game in which a ball is driven 
continually against a wall in a 
constructed court, and caused to rebound 
beyond a line at a certain distance by sev- 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig: wh, whig; 


TENOR 


eral ns atriking it alternately with a 
amall bat, called a racket, the object being 
to keep the ball in motion as long as possible 
without allowing it to fall to the und. 
This game was introduced into England in 
the thirteenth century: it was very popular 
with the nobility in the sixteenth century. 
and continued to be so down to the reign of 
Charles II. It is still I played to some extent, 
but modifications ¢ game, such as 
rackets and lawn-tennis, seem now to be in 
more favour. See RACKET, LAWN-TENNIS. 

Tennis t (ten‘is), v.t< To drive, asa ball in 
playing tennis. 

These four issuing forth upon the enemy, 
will so drive from one side to and éeussis 
him amongst them, that be shall find nowhere safe 
to keep his feet in, nor hide himself. Spenser. 

Tennis-ball (ten’is-bal), n. The ball used 
in the game of tennis. 
urt (ten’is-kért), n <An oblong 
edifice in which the game of tennis is play 
Tenon (ten’on), n [Fr. tenon, from tenir, 


a piece of wood 
or other mate- 





other piece, in 
65, Tenons. order to form a 
secure joint. 
Tenon (ten’on), v.t. 1. To fit for insertion 
into a mortise, as the end of a piece of tim- 
ber.—2 To join by means of a tenon. 
Tenon-auger (ten’on-ag-gér), n. A hollow 
auger for cut circular tenons, as in the 
movable rollers for window-blinds, &c. 
Teno: -chisel (ten’on-ing-chiz-el), n. A 
double-blade chisel which makes two cuts, 
leaving a middle piece which forms a tenon. 
E. H. Knight. 
-saw (ten’on-sg), nm. A small saw, 
with a brass or steel back, used for cutting 


ae, Mortises. 


LL 


tenons: often corrupted into tenor-saw and 
sometimes into tenant-saw. 

Tenor (ten’or), n. [L. tenor, a holding on, 
hence, course, career, tenor, and in legal 
writers, general sense or meaning, from 
teneo, to hold.) 1. Continued run or cur- 
rency; general direction; prevailing course; 
mode of continuance. 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless fenor of their way. Gray. 
2 Stamp; character; nature. 

This success would look like chance, if it were not 
perpetual and always of the same fenor. Dryden. 
& That course of thought which holds on or 
runs through the whole of a discourse; gen- 
eral course or drift or direction of thought; 
general spirit or meaning; purport; sub- 

. ‘Aclose attention to the tenor of 

the discourse.’ Locke. 

Portia. Bid me tear the bond. 

Shylock. When it is paid according to the fener. 

Does not the whole tener of the divine law positively 
require humility and meekness to all men? Sprat. 

4 In law, a transcript or copy. it implies 

that a correct copy is set out, and therefore 

the instrument must be set out correctly, 
even although the pleader need not have 
set out more than the substance or purport 
of the instrument.—5. In music, (a) the 
highest of the adult male chest voices, the 

o compass of which is from the C in 

the second space of the bass staff to A in 

the second space of the treble staff; in rare 

cases it may reach a note or two er: 50 

called because in former times the holding 

on, sustaining, or leading melody was given 
to this voice. (©) The third of the four 
parts in which concerted or harmonized 
music is usually composed; the part above 
the bass. The music for this vocal part was 
formerly, and sometimes is still written on 

a staff marked with the tenor clef, but in 

ordinary displayed or full score music it 

appears on the staff marked with the treble 
or G clef, and is sung an octave lower; in 


gh, azure.—See KEY. 


TENOR 
com or short score it is written on 
the ela and its supplementary upper | 


ledger-linea. (¢) One who possesses a tenor 
voice, or who sings a tenor part (d) An ip- 
ttrument which plays a tenor part 


Tenor (tenor),a In music, of or pertaining 
to the tenor; adapted {vr singing or playing 
the tenor: ag, a (enor Voice: a fener instru 
ment: a tenor part — Tenor bell, the 

I bell in a peal or eet of 

Tenor clef, the C clef, — 
on the fourth lime. for the use of 
the tenor voice: Thus, 

(ta-né'ra |, lt ] Ip music, (a) a 
tenor part. (5) A tenur voice (c) A tenor 
acomic part, as in an opera, is assigned 
Tenore leggiers, a tenor singer with a light 
thin voice, —Tenore rebusto, a tenor singer 
having a strong. full, sonurous roice. 

Ticaten (ta-né-ré‘nd), m [It dim. of le- 
voice of a light, clear, thin quality. 

PILOT-faW (ten‘or-4),m See TENOS-S4w. 

Tenotome (ten’otim),n In surg, a knife 

for dividing the tendona, 

~ te-not‘oml})m ([Gr. f&ndn, a 


pours 

singer. —Tenore buffo,a tenor singer to whom 
more, a tenor.| A tenor singer having a 
tendon, and tcmmé_a cutting.) Ip mury. the 


division of a tendon, an operation for the | 


removal of deviations of the joints, os in 


elul-fout, &ec. 
fenpenny (ten'’pen-ni), a Valued at or 


worth tenpence.— Tenpenny nail See | 


PES ST. 
Ten-pins (ten'pinz) n <A game similar to 
nine-pina, but played with an additional 
n 


-pounder (ten'pound-ér), n One who, 
ander the Franchise Reform Act of 1832, 
was qualified to vote in parliamentary elec- 
tions in virtue of occupying or possessing 
property to the annual rental value of rit 


Between 1 andl 9865 the frea-peweters rose 10 
eo. an = pide Fe ed 


Tanrec (ten‘rek, tan'rek), mn [Na- 
tive Madagascar name) Cenfetes eoouda- 
tus, an animal allied to the hedgehog inhab- 
iting Mwlagascar. It is abont the size of 
the European hedyehug, and is covered with 





Tenrec (Cewtetes eciriaafies). 


short thorny spines, having a long and 
inted muzzle. It is a nocturnal animal, 
ving in burrows; and it feeds on worma, 
ingects, snails, reptiles, tc. Though it hasan 
overpowering emell of musk it is a favourite 
article of food with the natives of Maslagas- 
ear. There are several other species of 
tenrec inhabiting Matagascar, as the spiny 
tenrec or tendrac (C. spinorusz) anid the 
banded tenrec (C. madagascarensis), 
Tense (tens), a [L. tensws, pp. of tendo, to 
stretch. See TEND, to move.] Stretched 
until tight; strained to stiffness; rigid; not 
lax; as, a tense Hbre. 


For the free passage of the sound into the ear, it | 
Holder. 


is Fequisite that the tympanum be Awe, 


Tense (tena),n. [O.Fr. tens, Mod. Fr. temps, 
from L. fempus, time. See TEMPER] In 
m. one of the forms which a verb takes | 
order to express the time of action or of 

that which is affirmed. In English this may 
be effected by internal vowel change, as in 
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Tensible (ten'si-b1), @ Capable of being 


ae tet 0 are asd therefore the heaviest, of 
metals, aod is likewise the most fenibie and sewriive, 


Tensile (ten'sil).a. 1 Of or pertaining to 
tension; as, fenmle strength —2 Capable of 
tension; capable of being drawn out or ex- 
tended in length or | th 

AS bedies docnle and tresiir, as metals, that wil 
be drawn unto wires... have io them the appetite 
of aot diaronhoomyp Bares. 

Tensiled (ten’sild),a. Rendered capable of 
tension; made tensile. (Rare. j 

ORES | RTE) mn The quality of 


T (ten’shon),m. [L. fenao, tensioniz 
from fendo, few. to stretch See TEND. ] 
L The act of strete 
tension of the muscles. * Voice being raised 
by stiff feamon of the larynt’ Hidder. — 
2 The state of being stretched or strained 


hing or straining; aa, the | 


to stiffness; the state of being bent or | 
strained ; aa, different degrees of tension in | 


ehords give different sounds; the greater 


the tension the more acute the sound. | 


Hence—2 Mental strain, stretch, or appli- 
cation; strong or severe intellectual effort; 
strong ‘excitement of feeling: great activity 
or strain of the emotions or the will 


My head aches, and the mind gets confused, if I | 


try to follow a comple train of and I, 
therefore, now do not read any book that is likely to 
produce frusww of thought, Dr, Forbes [Pinsew. 


4. In mech. strain, or the force by which a | 
bar, red, or string is pulled when forming | 


part of any system in equilibrium or in mo- 
tion. Thus, when a cord eaves 


a weight | 


the tension at every part of the string is | 


equal to that weight —4, In elect. ries 4 
the degree to which a body is excited, as 

mated by the electrometer. It must be distin. 

guished from quantity.—6. In .acan- 
strained condition of the particles of bodies, 

arising from the action of antagonistic forces, | 
in which they endeavour to return to the 
natoral state; elastic force. —The tension of a 


gas is the degree of pressure it exerta on the | 


containing surface. In this sense {it is syn- 


onymous with expansive Force or elastic force, | 


and is by the weight which is ne- 
cessary and sufficient to ce ite action 
on a unit of the surface, os a square inch. 
Thus a gas is eaid to have a tension of so 
eed pounds, or of so many atmospheres. 
n-bridge (ten'shon-brij),n. A bridge | 
constructed on the principle of the bow, 
the arch supporting the track or platform 
ly means of tension-rije, and the string 
acting os a tie Called also Bowstring 
Brid. E. A. Kiight. 
ned (ten’shond), a. Subjected to ten- 
sion or stretching; extende!: drawn out; 
strained. ‘Ah 
Tyndall. 
Tension-rod (ten’shon-rod), n. Arod ina 
truss or structure which connects opposite 
inte and prevents them spreading ason- 


\ r tensioned string.’ Prof. 


Tensity (tens'i-ti), m State of being tense; | 


Lelsrness. 


Tensive (tens‘iv), a. Giving the sensation | 


of tension, stiffness, or contraction. ‘A 
enpies pain from distension of the parts.’ 


loyer, 
Tensome? (ten’sum),a. Same as Tendsome 
which see 
(ten’son), nm (Fr. ienson, 
zone, tenzione, from 


It. fen- 


feneo, a conten- | 


tion, a contest, from L. tends, tensum, to | 


stretch. ] A contention in verse before a 
tribunal of love or gallantry between rival 
troubailours; hence, a subdivision of a chan- 
son composed by one of the contestants or 
competitors. Spelled also Tenzon. 

Tensor (ten’sor), n [From L. fendo, ten- 
euin, to stretch] In anat. a muscle that 
extends or stretches the rye to which it is 
fixed; as, the tensor palati, the tensor tym- 


Tenta 
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prciie 
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 AgR parties hed in field - 
poarat for the dark room. 


Tent (tent), rt. 
handle, 
stretch. ] 1. To probe; 
tent, as, to fenf a wound. 

IU fené him to the quick. Shak. 
2? To bony! open, as a wound, with a tent or 


t (tent), mn [See Text, to ] In 
surg. a roll of lint or linen used to dilate an 
opening In the flesh, or to prevent the heal- 
OE Ae Cbs fren, SESS saattay ee 
other fluid is disc ol A piece of sponge 
dip in hot melted wax, so as to be thor- 
o neh Hee 


tent (which see) 
3 


Tent (tent), ot 


[From Lend. 
To attend; to observe edge ay 
followed ly to, [Old English and 


Tent (tent), v.t M0 ner ne to remark; to 


heed; toregard. [Scotch ] 
es a pee aa your coats, 
I redé you aresar it: 


A chinks aman you taking eotes, sates. 


| Tent (tent),n Attention: notice: caution: 


care. ‘Take feni to exhortation.’ 
Wycliffe. (Old English and ] 
Tentacle (ten'ta-k]), nm [Fr. tentacule; LL 
hsclogple we from tenfo, to handle, to feel, 
freq. of tendo, to geen.) L sya xg Rows 
ii) m 
caters cephalie yr rect many of the 
lower animals, and used as an instrument 
of exploration and prehension. Thus the 
oral arms of the polyps, io 
cephalic f Stor ‘the ‘ds 
ce c fee the cephal the barbs 
of shes, are termed ephalopods In bot a 
kind of sensitive hair or filament, such as 


the glandular hairs of Drosera, Darwin. 
Tentacular 


(ten-tak’i-lér), a. Of or per- 
taining to tentacles; in the nature of o ten- 
tacle or tentacles 


Tentaculated (ten-tak’i-lit-ed), a. Having 


tentacles. 

taculiferous (ten-tak’i-lif"ér-ns}, a 
ee tesibaediume, a a tentacle, an Jere to bear. 

ucing or bearing tentacles. 

ite (ten-tak’i-lit) m One of a 
beautiful group of small annulated, pointed 
shells, fossil in the Silurian strata. They 
have heen referred to the Annulosa. 


Tentaculum (ten-tak'i-lum), n. — i. 
tacula (ten-tak'i-la) Pte te tae 


Tentaget (tent'aj), nm Anu encampment or 
collection of tenta 


Upon the mount the king his 4m/fage pee. 
| Tentation | (ten-ta’shon), mn [L fentatia. 


ging, cang; by terminational inflection, as in | 
love, laved; or by adding auxiliary words, as 
in twill sing, wil love. The primary simple 
tenses are three—those which expresa time 
past, present, and future; but these admit 
eat Ap erepy ng which differ in different 


ii, ‘ke 
ensure! (ten’shor), n. Tension. 


This motion upon the pressure, aoc the reci 
thereof, motion upon frvusere, we call me of | 
liberty, which is, when any body heing forced toa 
preternatural extent, restoreth itself to the natural, 


ace, 
Tent (tent),n. [Fr. tenfr, LL tenia, « tent, 


ioca| 


Tensely (tens'li), ad, 
with tension. 
Tenseness (tens'nea), n. The state of being 
tense or etretched to stiffness: stiffness: 
4 2 sea to laruess; as, the fensencea of a 
Senn or fibre; tensenees of the skin. 
(ten- ai-hil'i-ti), a. The state or 
ing tensible or tensile. 


In a tense manner; 


rales of 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


lit. something stretched out or extended, 
from L, fends, to stretch.) 1. A pavilion or 
portable Daas consisting of some flexible | 
covering, such as animal skins, matting, can- 
vas, or other strong textile fabric, stretcheil 
and sustained by polea. Tents have been 
in use as ordinary dwelling-places among 


the wandering tribes of mankind from the | 


note, not, méve; tube, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; 


See TEMPTATION.] Trial: temptation. “The 
violence of tenfation.” | 


. Hall 
Tentative (ten'ta-tiv), a. [Fr. pamiy. 
try. 


from LL. tento, tentatuin, 
TEMPT.) Based on or consisti a teat ar 
_ een. experimental; em al 
hhiceceel 
neering hor ena en i Oy Fe pe pacer eel 
The Baconian philosophy, which, though it allows 


ti, Sc. abune; , 8c. fey. 


TENTATIVE 
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TEPEJILOTE 





a preliminary and &adefier hypothesis, strongly in- 


sists upon the necessity af first collecting rhe facts, | 


anal then proceeding to the ideas. Bincbie, 
Tentative (ten'ta-tir), nm. An essay; trial; 
an experiment 
Some little feevtattieer were made upon us, whether 
we would be content to leave out mention of his 
majesty s mediation. Sir i) Tempie. 


Tentatively (ten’ta-tiv-li), ade. In a ten- 
aan manner; by way of experiment or 

Tent-bed (tenthed), n A high post bed- 
stead, having curtains in a tent form above, 

Tented (tent'ed), a. Covered or furnished 
with tents ‘The tenéed fleld." Sadak. 

Tenter (ten’tér), mn [From tent, to tend. ] 
A person in a manufactory who tenda or 
aan mer a mes or set ot ee 
60 that they may be in proper working order; 
as, a Jom tenter. He 3 may also have the 
supervision of a certain number of the hands 
employed ou such machines. 

Tenter (ten’tér),1. [From L.tentus,stretched, 
from fendo, fenfum, to stretch. Sea TEND, 
to move.] 1. A machine or frame used in 
the cloth manufacture to stretch out the 
pleces of cloth, stuff, &c., and make them 
setor dry even and square. Along the cross- 
pieces, both the upper and lower one, which 
ean be fixed apart from each other at any 
required distance, are numerous sha 
hooks, called tenter-hooks, on which the sel- 
vedges of the cloth are hooked.—2 A dry- 
ing-room.—& A tenter-hook.—On the ten- 
ters, on the stretch; on the rack; in dis- 
tress, uneasiness, or suspense, 

In all my past adventures, 

I ne'er wae Set 30 on (Ar feniers 7 

Or taken tardy with dilemma, 

That ev'ry way | turn does hem me. Alwasb res, 

Tenter (ten'tér), v.t. To hang or stretch on 
tenters, or as on tenters. 


We may easily imagine what acerbity of pain must 
be endured in his limles being stretched forth, ra 
and femirredt’, rrete, 


Tenter (ten'tér), ri To admit of being 
stretched by a tenter. 
Woollen claths will tenier. Races 


Tenter-ground (ten'tér-ground), n. Ground 

on which tenters are erected. Gray. 

Tenter-hook (ten'tér-hik),n. L A hook for 
stretching cloth on a tenter.—2. Mig. any- 
thing that Bont! strains, racks, or tor- 
tures. ‘ Difficulties which stretched hia fine 
genius on the tenfer-hooks." D'Iaraeli. 

Tenth (tenth),«. [From fen.) The ordinal 
of ten; the frst after the ninth. 

Tenth (tenth) n. 1. The tenth part.—2 In 
law, (a) a temporary ald issuing out of per- 
sonal property, and granted to the king by 
parliament: formerly the tenth part o 
the movables belonging to the subject. Mac- 
aulay. (6) Beeles. the tenth part of the an- 
nual profitof every living in the kingdom, for- 
merly paid to the pope, but by statute trans- 
ferred to the crown, and afterwards made a 
part of the fuml called Queen Anne's Bounty. 
3. In music, the octave of the third; an in- 
terval comprehending nine conjoint degrees, 
or ten sounds, diatonically divided. 


Tent ‘tenth'li), ade. In the tenth place. 
Tonthredinidse 


| (ten-thri-din'i-dé), nu pl AD 


family of hymenopterous Insecta, of which 
the genus Tenthredo is the type. See TEX- 
, FHREIMO, 


Tenthredo (ten-thré’dé), nm. [Gr. tenthrédén, | 





Tenthredo—Saw-fly. 
@, Saw-fy of the turnip (4 lhalia .narwe centi- 


Jere) 6, Ovipositor of caw-Ay magnified rf, The 
game shill more maynified tashow the caw. al, Cater- 
pillar of the ea of the rose (Jenfired’s rere). 
ee, Caterpillars of the saw-fy of the willow (.Vematas 
crprcra), 


a kins of wasp or fly, perhaps the mw-fly.] 
Ak peane of hymenopterous insects, ad 
larly kuown by the name of saw-tflies, | 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 





cause the female uses her ovipositor, which 
is serrated like a saw, to cut out apaces in 
the hark of trees, for the purpose of depo- 
siting her eggs, as the 7. rose, upon the 
| leaves of the rose-bush. The genus Tenthre- 
do, Linon., is regarded in modern systems as 
constituting a family named Securifera by 
Latreille, and Tenthredinidw by Leach. 
Several species are found im this country. 
In the larva state they feed upon the leaves 
of plants and treea. 
Tentie (ten'ti), a Attentive; cautious; 
careful. Burns. [Scotch] 
is + (ten-tij’in-us), a ([L. ten- 
tigo, a atretching, lecherousness.) 1. Stitt; 
stretchedl.—2. Producing lasciviousness, ‘A 
tentiginous humour,” Sirif. 
jtlesa (tent'les),a. Inattentive; heedless. 
(Scotch. } 
Ws winder * with éeuflers heed, 
OW never MioMmenes § en, 
Tull fate shall smap the brittle thread. Znreet, 


Tent -maker (tent’mik-ér),n One who 
makes tenta. Acts xvili, 3. 

Tentorium (ten-té'ri-um),m ([L,a tent] 
In anal. a process of the dura mater, which 
separates the cerebrum from the cerebellum. 

‘Taptary (teuto-f)- a [L. tentorium, a tent.) 


The textile fabric of a tent. 
The women who are sald to weave hangings and 
curtains for the grove, were 19 other than inakers of 


feaferter to spread from tree to tree. 


Tent-stitch (tent’stich),n. A peculiar stitch 
in fancy worsted work. 


It's Mrs. Pomfret, the rie pate rove as [ go to see, 
She's teaching me femf-rfitA and the lace-mending. 


Grorpe Este, 
Tenture (ten'tir),. ([Fr. fenture. See 
i a Paper-hangings or tapestry for a 
w 


Tent-wine (tent’win), n. A rich, red, Span- 
ish wine. See TENT. 

Tentwort (tent'wért), mn A fern, Asplenium 
fiwa-muraria. Also called Wall-rue, 

Tenuate (ten'i-at), rt. (L. enue, (ennatum, 
to make thin, from tenuis, thin.) To make 
thin. [Rare.] 

Tenues (ten't-éz), n pl [L. tenwis, thin, 
slender.] In gram. a term applied to the 
three letters of the Greek alphabet «, +, +, 
in relation to their respective middle letters 
or mediala y, 8, 3, and their aspirates x,¢, & 
These terms may also be applied to the 
corresponding lettera and culate ele- 
ments in any eee. , 

Tenuifolious (ten'i-i-f6"li-us),a. [L. tenuis, 
thin, and folium, a leaf.] 

in or narrow leaves, 

Tenuioust Goattus, a, Rare or subtle; 
tennous: opposed to . Glanville. 
Tenuiroster (ten‘ii-i-roa*tér),n. A member 
of the sub-order Tenuirostres. 

Tenutroutral (ten'h-t-roe’tral), a. Slender- 
beaked: pertaining to the family of birds 
called Tenuirostres. 

‘enul (ten'd-i-ros"tréz), n. pl [L. 
tenuis, sleu- 
der, and ros- 
fruin,a beak.) 
A sub-order of 


Pomerins or” 
neessorial 
birds, compre- 


hending those 
which have 





the beak long 

and slender, 

te shcongs ta- ax 

pering i 

point, The me a - 


toes are very 
long and slen- 
der, the hallux 
or hind -toe 
eapecially Ba. 
Most of the 
Tenuirostres live upon insects, but some 
are said to live partially or wholly upon 


Heads of Tenuirostres, 


a, Suon-bird (Nectorianga ara). 
B, ae tee ea fel re 
ewrersiris, cc, Ea it 
hatch (Site aa. 


(Meliphagidm), the humming - 
chilide), the sun-birda (Nectariniadm), 
the hoopoes (UC pupide). 


and 


| Tenuis (ten'i-is), ». One of the Tenues 


see ace). 
uity (te-nii'i-ti), mn (L tenwitas, from 
tenuia, thin. See IN.) 1. The state of 
being tenuous or thin; thinness: smallness 
in diameter; exility; thinness, applied to a 
broad substance, slenderness, applied 
to one thatis long; as, the tenuity of paper 
orof a leaf; the tenwity of a hairor filament. 
2. Rarity; rareness; thinness, as of a fnid; 
as, the fenuity of the air in the higher re- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, aing; TH, then; th, thin; 


bot. having | 


the juicesof flowers. The chief families are | 
the creepera (Certhiadm), the honey-eaters | 


gions of the atmosphere; the tenwity of the 
blood. —&. + Poverty. 

The fewowify and contempt of clenzymen will soon 
let them see what uw poor carcuse they are, whew 
parted from the influence of that mapas: 

ido Searidide, 


4. Simplicity or plainness; a quality of style 
opposed to grandeur. 

Tenuous (ten't-us), a [L. tenuis, thin.) 
1. Thin; small; minute.—2. Rare; subtle: 
not dense, ‘A tenwows emunation or con- 
tinued efiuvium,.” Sir T. Browne. 

Tenure (tev’ir), mn. (Fr. tenure, LLL. tenura, 
from L. teneo, to hold.) 1. The act, manner, 
or right of holding property, especially real 
estate. Land may be held according to two 
main principles, the tenure being either 
feudal or allod fia’. According to the latter 
tenure, the whole right and title of the 
land resta with the owner; according to the 
former, the person pos tg the subject 
holda it from a eu or, and this is the prin- 
ciple univereal in England. According to 
the theory in England all land is held of the 
crown, elther mediately or inmedlately. 
The ownership of land ia therefore never 
unlimited as to extent, for he who is the 
owner of land in fee, which is the largeat 
estate that aman can have in land, is not 
alwolute owner; he owes services in respect 
of his fee (or flef), and the secignary of the 
lori always subsists. All land in the hands 
of any layman is held of some lord, to whom 
the holder or tenant owes some service; but 
in the case of church lands, although they 
are held pty ef no temporal services are 
due, but the lord of whom these lands are 
held must be considered the owner, al- 
though the beneficial ownership can never 
revert to the lord. All the species of an- 
cleut tenures may be reduced to four, three 
of which subsist to this day:—(1) Tenure by 
knight service, which was the most honour- 
able. This is now abolished. (2) Tenure 
in free , or bya certain and deter- 
minate service, which is cither free and 
honourable, or villein and base. (3) Tenwre 
by copy of court roll, or te tenure. 
(4) Tenure in ancient demain. There was 
also tenure in frankalmoigne, or free alma. 
The tenure in free and common socage has 
absorbed most of the others. (Sce TENANT, 
COPYHOLD, 50CAGE, VILLENAGE.) In Scots 
law the equivalent technical term is holding. 
2 The consideration, condition, or service 
which the occupier of land gives to his lord or 
superior for the use of lis land.—3, Manner 
of holding in a aye! the terms or condl- 
tions upon which anything is held or re- 
tained; as, in absolute governments men 
hold their rights by a precarious fenwre. 


Sending it (the charge in the gun) skimming along 
ao soar the surface of the ground as bo ~ © the 
lives of the dogs on @ rather uncertain precari- 
Oud Aone, facbrus, 


Tenuto (ti-ni'td), a. [It., held] In muwaie, 
a term Sof aa to a note or series of notes 
baving to be held or kept sounding the full 

me. 

Ten-week Stock. See MATTHIOLA. 

Tenzon (ten'zon), n. See TENSUN. 

Teocalli (té-o-kalli), m [Lit. God's honse, ] 
A temple among the Mexicans and other 
aborigines of America. They were generanly 
solid four-sided truncated pyramids, built 
terrace-wise, withthe temple proper on the 
platform at the summit. They were con- 
atructed of earth, faced with brick,and many 
still remain in a more or leas perfect state. 

And Aztec priests upon their feacnl irr 
Beat the wild war<drum made of wh oe akin. 
nye fel dorm, 


Teopan (tonen}. nm (Lit. place of God} 
Tepal (te ial) i ed by transpositi 
‘pal), m [Form y tran on 
from petal, most probably under the influ- 
ence of aepal.) In bot, (a) a disused name 
for pefal. (6) The pieces of a perianth, being 
of Sp ssivignows nature, between calyx and 
corolla 

Tepefaction (tep-é-fak'shon), n. (See TRPR- 
FY.] The act or Be cor ire of warming, mak- 
ing tepid, or moderately warm, 

Tepety (tep'é-fl), of. pret. & pp. 
ppr: pefying, [L. tepefacio—tepeo, to be 

pid, and facia, to e.) To make tepid 
or moderptely warm. 

Tepefy (tep'é-f), ri To become moder- 
ately warm. 

Tepejilote (tA-pié-l0"t), », <A Central 
American name for a flower of a species of 
Chamedorea, which, while still inclosed in 
the spathes, is highly esteemed as a culin- 
ary vegetable. 


w, wig, wh, whig; 


tepefied; 


zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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(tef'ra-man-si}), = ie: Teratical! (te-rafik-al. a (Gr Reva, Sere Fi action of acid og terpentine -oll” 
nicw, tos, a sign, a wonder.) Marvellous -| Called Terpeefies, Terebeiec, aed Tere 
sae. Cacresinae, ‘Teratical stories’ Wol- | bimic 4 ’ 
Teratogeny (ters e-ni), fGe. eres, | "Gr teehee Svebtasies, Uist Surpeatinn deve ] L The 
a : 
terates, a Wonder, penned (aprudecal Putsce Teretsatieas 
) Do geod ‘the formation of sonsterk. Prstacia. 
| Teratolite iter'a-ti-lit, m [Gr terav,tera-| 3 Here , 
Head pyr peng i stk gp Ey ‘Aad ool pant for pute Speer. 
kind of clay or a- 
mine from the coal formation of Planits i= | 2, Tae,cominen, wees lot ocssd caer 
Sesoay, for we em vala- seach as Common turpentine, prodgced from 
able medical es, whence it had its frankincense and Burgundy 
ancient name of Terre mira-uloes pitch from Piss 4bies. Canada baleam from 
Called + a A ifera. The tolstile of] of rari- 
re! Ta rag ite, a8 if from ferro ous of these resins is oil of | 
~ <prp arma {eal « Otor | perenints (ter@binthi"na, a An obi 
. : name for 
eT a ons avenie Gone ond Terebinthinate (cr-binth Lait) « Tere- 
who a marvels: s narrel meer | ointhine, tmpregnated wi Lbe qualitess of 
ecaiclogy (eric n (or ren | Terguenaninass (ehh te) 
Ser e i i | we) Fi The of cechoss wkh he mel 
Bailey.—2 That branch of a ain, On bees Safes st ak. SBe ep toe. 
acience which treats of monsters, | ing tke dscaye , 
malformations, or deviations from the nor- |. (ter-ébinthim), « [L. tere 
mal occurring im the vegetable and hanthe See TEZERISTE} Pertaining to 


Senna (Baga ) 
the river Cauca, near 
wea are used by the natives for the 


as Sek Blog Os FE COE ee ee atiey patent 
a3 ward water, (ricnos, and opad 
rans. 7 


(Edt 
t Boman 


r (12’por), m1 [L.] Gentle heat; mode- | 
The (por and moisture 


in 

April’ A a reuthnot 
(te-kes'kit), = (ho a place 
ed carbonate 


A native c 
Se panna ich ia fou in several lakes in 


Bs and ia used in the smelting of silver- 


Teraph (ter wae ie page ‘af-im 
(Heb. | On uacstine’ a ; con cet ele 


Terapin (ters -pin), nm See TERRAPIN. 








remains " 
the existing cenera Stellion and Cromastix. 


a 
if 
i 
if 
E 


Bs 
Hf 
ae? 
iF 
; 
f 


£ 


i : 
8 
; 
ati 


(tér-sen'ten-a-ri), a ([L. ter, 
centenary, from 


and cenfienaro, 
eenfum, a hondred.] ng three hun- 


Comzpeiel 
rath ert including or relating to the in- 
of three hundred 5 years, 


mei Sve ses Od, BES OF great Man, a 

decisive victory, or the that happened 

three hundred years before; as, the Shak- 
epere lercenfenary 

Teroer (tr (ters’ér), ? ttage-0 tenant te tlower- 

a weresa, 


Tepeat (Se eh mn. [Fr.] 1. In muse, a | 
third. 


—2 aoe: a group of three 
rh eee: t 
ercine (rdah n (Fr., from L tertius, the 
) In bet. the onter coat of the pulceus 
vas oy ovale of a plant. 
Terebate (ter'é-bat), n 
4 of terebic acid andl a hase. 
bella (ter-4-bella), xn. [Dim of L. tere- 
bey nel annanee Name 2 BRAT / 
a trepan or an 
of the order Tubicolx, inha)iting a tube of 
1 foot in length, composed of sand and - 
ments of shell cemented together b a glu- 
tinous secretion When alarmed ani- 
ma] takes refuge in the further extremity of 
the tube. See TreICOLE 
Terebene (terébénh m ([L (rrebinthw, 
turpentine] The liguid pemnees obtained 
after the purification of oil ul turpentine by 


acid. 
Tereble (ere) a Of, pertaining to, or 
turpentine, — Terebie and 


from 
(C00. a dibasic acid, a prodoct of the | 


In chem a com- 





Terebratelia (teré bra-tel"h), 
of terebratula (which see) A seuss of 
marine brac. 


family of hivalves belonging to the 
p Articu of the class 
genus Terebratola is the type. See 
TEEEFRATU 
Tere (ter&bra-tali-form), «@. 


from fered, to pierce. to bore ] A 
mellibranchiate molluscs, ng 
The T. naralw, or ship-worm, 

on account of the destruction which it occa- 


ped. gra 
length -_ 4 inch in thickness. Its t 
le owing to the elongation a the 
eer ead breathing tubes conve: 
to the gilla The two valves or 


7 
res of the 





Fite, far, fat, fgll; mé, met, her; 


ste pin; ndte, not, more: 


tade, tub, byll; ofl, pound; 


ti, Se abune: §, Se. fey. 
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shell are small and globularin shape. The | Terint(té'rin), ». (Fr. tarin.] A kind of 
viscera and body are mainly contained within 
In excavating into 


the valves. the wood 





Teredo navalis, and pio of wood perforated by 
eredoa. 


(the shell is the boring instrument) each in- 


dividual is careful to avoid the tube formed | 


by ita neighbour, and often a very thin leaf 


alone of wood is left between the cavities, | 


which are lined with a calcareous incrusta- 
tion, Many plans are tried to protect ships, 


piers, &c., from this destructiveanimal, such | 


as copper sheathing, treating with creosote 
or corrosive sublimate, or driving a Dumber 
of short Wroad-headed nails into the timber, 
the rust from which spreads and prevents the 
animal from settling. It is said to have been 
originally imported from tropical climates; 
but it has now become an inhabitant of most 
of the harbours of this country.—T' gigantea, 
a mpocton 5 feet long and upwards, is found 
in the East Indies in shallow water, where 
Alea into the hardened mud of the sea- 

Teres (té‘réz), a. [L.] Round; cylindrical: 
ina@net. applied to some muscles and liga- 
menta on account of their shape, as feres 
major, teres minor, ligamentum teres, &o. 

Terett (ter’et), a. und; rounded off: 
terete, ‘Round and feret like a globe.’ Fo- 


therby. 

Terete (te-rét),a. [L. teres, teretis, rounded 
off— properly, rubbed off—from tero, to rub. } 
Cylindrical and smooth: long and round; 
columnar, is sume stems of plants. 

Teretous | (te-ré’'tus), a. Terete. ‘ Teretous 
or lon fori leaves.’ Sir T Hreeee: ‘i 

tér’gul), a, [L. tergum, the hack.] 

es ome ering to tw back; dorsal. 

gant),a. (From L. fergum, the 
back | In Aer. showing the back part: as, 
an a“ mrgant displayed, an eagle dis- 
Played showing the back. Called also Ter- 
iantand Necursant, | 
ergeminal, Tergeminate (tér-jem'in-al, 
tér-jem‘in-it), a. [See TENGEMINODS. 
Thrice double; specifically, in bot. appli 
to a leaf having a forked petiole which is 


subdivided. 

, (tér-jem‘in-us),a. [L. t 
thus —ter, thrice, and geminus, twin-born, 
double.) Thrice double; three-paired; ter- 


minate. 
Tergiant (tér‘ji-ant), a. Same as Tergent. 
‘Tergiferous (tér-jifér-us), @ [(L. tergqum, 


the back, and sero, to bear.] Carrying or 
bearing upon the back —Tergiferows plants, 
such a8 bear their seeds on the back of their 


leaves, ag ferns. Called also Dorsiferouws. 
Tergiversate (tér'ji-vér-s&t), v7. pret. & pp, 
tergicersated,; ppr. tergiversating. [L. ter- 
qioersor, tergiversatua, to turn one's back, 
to shift—tergum, the back, and vereo, intens. 
of verte, to turn.] To shift; to practise 


evaosion; to — use of shifts or subter- | 


fuges. 


morta. 
‘Terpiversation (tér'fi-vér-si"shon), 7. | 
1. The act of tergiversating; a shifting; shift; 


subterfuge; evasion. 


Writing is to be preterred before verbal confer- | 


ences, as being more free from passion and #rydver- 
ffi, frasiuels, 

2 The act of changing or of turning one's 
back upon one’s opinions; the act of turn- 
ing against a cause formerly advocated; 
fickleness of condnet. 


The colonel, after all his fergiversationr, lost his life | 


in the king's service, 
Whilst Amelia dirl not in the least deplore .. . 


Cirreaaloye. 


Mr. Peel's late extraordinary fergieriafion in the | 


fatal Catholic Relief Bill, &c. T Aare ber ay, 
Tergiversator (tér'ji-vér-sit-ér), n. One 
who practises tergiversation. 
Tergum (tér’gum), ». [(L., the back) In 


Crustacea, the convex upper plate of each 
segment. 





ch, chain;  ¢h, Se. lock; g.g0; jf, job; 


singing bird; asiskin. Cutgrare. Written 
also Tarin. 

Term (térm), m= (Fr. terme, an end, word, 
speech, period, &c., from L. terminus, 
boundary (whence terminal, terminate, d&c.); 
akin to Gr. terma, boundary, limit; from 
sume root os L. trans, E. through.) 1 A 
limit; a bound or boundary; the extrem! 
of anything; that which limits its extent. 

Cor i ji al ta. tion, ancl 
siege Sproat pen Leas 60 Petedpring Bowe 
2 The time for which anything lasts: any 
limited time; a time or period fixed in some 
way; 05, the tera of five years; the term of 
life. *Doom’d for a certain tena to walk 
the night." Shak, 

hro* of . 

ed'Sihi cs omcagrate mek Thnegem, 

§. In universities and colleges, the period 


uring which instruction is regularly 
to students, At Cambridge there are howe 


terms in the university year, viz. Mi - 
mas or October term, Lent or January term, 
and Kaster or midsummer term. At Oxford 
there are four terms, viz, Michaelmas, Hil- 
ary, Easter, and Trinity.—4 The time in 
which a law court is held or is open for the | 
trial of causes. In England the law terms 
were four in number, viz. Hilary term, be-— 
, on the 11th and ending on the 2st | 
January; Easter term, beginning on the 15th | 
April and ending on the &th May; Trinity | 
term, beginning on the 22d May anid end-— 
ing on the 12th Jone; Michaelmas term, be- 
| autae on the 2d and ending on the 26th 
November. The other portions of the year | 
were termed vacation. By section 26 of the 
Judicature Act, 1878, the division of the | 
legal year into terms was abolished so far as 
relates to the administration of justice; and 
by the act 1575 the terms are to be super- 
seded for this purpose by the ‘sittings’ of 
the Court of Apres and the Boweeg in 
London and Middlesex of the High Court 
of Justice.—5. In law, on estate or interest 
in land to be enjoyed for a fixed od, or 
the period itself: called more folly term af 
years, term for years, In Scots low, term is | 
a certain time fixed ma ar Span of a court, 
within which a party is allowed to establish 
by evidence his averment.—@. A on 
which rent or interest is payable. In Fe 
land and Ireland there are four days in 
the year which are called terms, or more 
commonly quarter-days, and which are a 
inted for the settling of rents, viz. ¥ 
y. March 25; Midsummer, June 24; 
Michaelmas Day, September 20; Christmas, 
December 25. e terme in Scotland corre- 
sponding to these are Candlemas, February 
2: Whitsunday, May 15; Lammas, August 1; 
Martinmas, November 11. In Scotland | 
houses are let from 28th May fora year or a | 
period of years. The legal terms in Scot- | 
anil for the payment of rent or interest are 
Whitsunday, 15th May, and Martinmas, 
November 11, and these days (or the corre- 
sponding days Old Style) are what are most | 
commonly known sa terms.—7. A word by 
which something fixed and definite is ex- 
pressed; a word having a definite ne 
cific meaning, and naming or characterizing 
some person, thing, act, quality, &c.; par- 
ticularly, a word having a technical mean- 
ing; a8, a technical ferm; terme of science 
and art; philosophical terms; terme of alrose. 
Had the Roman tongue continued volgar, it would 
have been necessa , WD the many Acree of art 


required in trade in war, to have made great ad- 
ditions bo itt, Swit. 


8. pl. In a general way, words: language. 


A, find ; 
Who... rail'd on Lady Fortune in good drm, 
In good set frre and yet a motley fool SAek. 
To Satan, first La sin, his doors tieplied 
o an, ain, Pee ‘ 
Though in mysterious termes, = Af citon, 
9. pl. Conditions; stipulations; propositions 
stated and offered for acceptance. 
If we can make our peace 
Upon such lange irre and so absolute, SAak, 
On my ferecs thou wilt not be my helr. Dryers, 
10. pf. Relative position; relation: footing; 
as, to be on bad terms with a person. 
“Tis not well 
That you and T should meet upon such Arr 
Ag DOW We feel Sauk, 
11. pl. State; situation; circumstances, 
The feravr of our estate may not endure 
Hazard an dangerous. Shak. 
Rhakepere uses terms often ina loose peri- 
phrastical way; as, 'To keep the terms of 
my honour precise"—that is, all that con- 


TH, then; th, thin; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


cerns my honour; ‘In terms of cholce 
1 am not solely led by nice direction of a 
maiden's eye"—that is, with respect to the 
choice, In other cases it js used in the 
sense of polnt, particular feature, peculiar- 
ity; as, ‘All terms of pity."—12 In 5 
the expression in of notion 
obtained in an act of apprehension. Terms 
are divided into ve, wingular, univer. 
sal, common, whi , equirecal, analogota, 
abstract, concrete, &c. A syllogiam con- 
sista of three terms, the major, the minor, 
and the middle. The predicate of the con- 
clusion is called the major term, because It 
ie the most general, and the subject of the 
conclusion is called the minor term, because 
it is less general. These are called the ex- 
tremes; and the third term, Introduced as 
A common measure between them, is called 
the mean or middle term.—13. In arch. a 
gon widening towards the top, where 
it merges into a bust; a terminal figure. 
See TERMINUS.—14. In geom. the extreme of 
any magnitude, or that which limits or 
bounds its extent: ns, the terms of o line 
are points; the ferme of a superficies, lines; 
the termes of a solid, superficies. —15, In alg, 
a member of a compound quantity, as a 
a+b,orab inab+ed. Hence the terms of 
any compound quantity are the several 
members of which it is composed, separated 
from one another by the signs +, plus, or 
—,minos, Thus a*b*2*-2qb23+ s/ab, ae 
is a compound quantity, consisting of three 
terms.—Terme of an equation, the several 
parte of which it is com connected hy 
the signs of addition and sulitraction. Thus 
z*—6 2?+112-6=0 is an equation conslst- 
ing of four terma.—Ternns of a fraction 
namerator and denominator of that fra 
tion.— Terms of a tion or pre on, 
the eeveral separate quantities of which the 
on consista —Terms 


proportion or progressi 
af a ratio, the antecedent and consequent 
of that ratio.—16, pl. In med. the monthly 
uterine secretion of females.—17. In ship- 
building, a piece of carved work placed 
under each end of the taffrail and extending 
to the foot-rail of the balcony. Called alan 
Term-piece.—To make fermas, to come to an 
agreement.—T'o come to terms, to agree; to 
come to an agreement,—To bring to ferma, 
to reduce to submission or to conditlons,— 
SyN. Limit, bound, boundary, condition, 
stipulation, period, session, word, vocable, 
expression. 
Term (t¢rm), 2.4 To name; to call; to de- 
nominate. 

Men frre what is beyond the limits of the universe, 
‘imaginary space." ioche. 

She sends her compli and says she doesn't 
on the whole euch ie psn paetey hom Ae Sey and she 


Sprees. Dheders. 
Termagancy (tér'ma-gan-si),». [From ter- 
magant, | 7S state or quality of being ter- 


magant; turbulence; tumultuousness; aa, a 
violent tenmaginecy of temper. 

ni t¢r’nin-gant), mn. [O. Fr. Ter- 
vagant, It. Tervagante, Trivegante; pro- 
bably a name of Eastern origin brought 
over by the Crusaders.) 1, The name of a 
fabled deity of the Mohammedans men- 
tioned by old writers, and introduced into 
the moralities or other shows, in which 
he figured as a most violent and turbu- 
lent perso . ‘And oftentimes by Ter- 
magant and ound swore.’ Spenser. 

1 would have such a fellow whi for o'e 
Jermapant; it outherods fru acre J 
2+A turbulent, brawling person, male or 
female. ‘T terrible termagant, this 
Nero, this Pharaoh" Sale.—3 A boister- 
ous, Bas wling, tarbulent woman; a shrew; 


i le 
ap, se his periwig into the fre. Weil, eald he, 
fermayani, Jaber. 


art a brave ii. 
t (tér'ma-gant), a. [See the 
mag er turlulent; boisterous or 
furious; quarrelsome; scolding. 
Scxt bad pad westenandaeion eee” 
The se wae O Jeane, ampetions, promaet 


Termagantly (t@r'ma-gant-li), adv. In a 
termagant, turbulent, or scolding manner. 
Termer (térm'ér), mn. 1. One who travels to 
attend a court term; one who resorted to 
London in term time only for the sake of 
tricks to be practised or intrigues to be 
carried on at that period, the law terms 
being formerly the great times of resort to 
London not only for business hut pleasure, 
Nares.—2. In law, same as Termor (w 

see). 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KkY. 
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Termes (tér’méz), n pl Termites (tér’- 
mi-téz) A neuropterous insect, one of the 
termites, See TERMITES, 

Term-fee (térm'fé), n. In law, a fee or 
certain sum cha to a suitor for each 
term his cause is in court. : 
Terminable US a BE Dy 4 a. Capable of 
being terminated; limitalb 

end after a certain term; as, a terminable 
annuity. 


Terminablenesa (tér'min-a-bl-nes), n. The | 


state of being terminable. 
Terminal (tér'tmin-al), a. [From L fer- 
minus. See TERM.] 1 Relating toa bound- 
ary or termination; relating to or forming 
the end or extremity; specifically, in bwt. 
growing at the end of a branch or stem; ter- 
minating: as,a terminal peduncle, flower, or 
epike.— Terminal stigma, a stigma placed at 
the end of the style.—2% In logie, constituted 
by or relating to a term.—Terainal figure. 
See TERMINUS, 3 —Terminal relocity, in the 
theory of projectiles, the greatest velocity 
which a body can Sg by falling freely 
through the air, the limit being arrived at 
when the increase of the atmospheric re- 
sistance becomes equal to the increase of 
the force of gravity.—Terminal palwe anid 
terminal form, in math, the last and most 
a value or form given to an expres- 
BLOnN. 
Terminal (tér'min-al), n That which ter- 
minates; the extremity; the end; especially, 
in elect. the clamping-screw at each end of a 


voltaic battery, used for connecting it with 


wires which complete the circuit. 
(tér-mi-na'li-a), 7" 
Row. anti 
honour of Jerminus, the cul of boundaries. 
They took place on the 23d of February,— 


2 [From the leaves being crowded “ya | 


at the ens of the twigs. }) Asa noun in the 


sing. a genus of plants, nat. order Combre- | 


tacer. The species consist of treea and 


shrubs, with alternate leaves, inhabiting the | 


bobs al parts of Asia and Africa, and spar- 


represented in tropical America. TL 
the East Indies, | 


angusiicia a oative w 





Termmalia Catappa 


yields a gum-resin similar to benzoin_ T. 
rernir, a native of the Moluccas, abounds in 
a resinous juice use! asa varnish. The bark 
and leaves of T. Cafappo, a West Indian 
species, yield a black pigment. Indian ink 
is manufactured from the juice of this tree. 
The astringent froita of several of the spe- 
cies have lung been used in India for tanning 
aml dyeing pur a, and are now largely 
imported into Britain under the name of 
myrohalana The principal myrolalans are 
the Belleric and Chebuliv, the former the 
fruit of T. Bellerica, the latter of T. Chebula. 
Ww ne alum they ive adurable yellow colour, 
and with the addition of iron an excellent 
rmanent black. 

te (términ-at), ct. pret. & pp. ter- 
intnated; ppr. terminating, [L. tennine, 
ferininaturn, to bound, to terminate. 
TEKM.) L To bound; to limit, to form the 
extreme point or side of; te) set a boundary 
by ig to; as, to fernnvinate a surface by a 


she was hie life, 
The ocean tn the river of his thoughts, 
Which rere: tetra aul. Ayrou, 


2? To ent: to put an end to; as, to fenainate | 


a controversy; a fever tenniaated his life.— 


$. To complete: to perfect; to put the clos- 


ing of fuishing touch to. 


During this unterral of calm are eater ple he 
{hlichect Angelic) wrmiuniead two iures of slaves, 














Fate, far, fut, fall: mé, met, hér; 


e; coming to an | 


1. pl. In| 


. festivals celebrated annually in| 


Bp. Hall. 
Termin 


pine, pin: 


destined fur the tomb, in an incomparable style of 
art. . 4, Afonfora’, 


SYN. To complete, perfect, finish, close, end, | 


bound, Limit. 

Terminate (tér'min-at), 2.7. 1.To be limited 
in space ly a polut, line, or surface; to sl 
shurt; to end. 


The left extremity of the stomach is bifid, and ter 
water in too found culde-sacs, Chveee, 


2 To end; to close; to come to a limit in 
time. 

The wisdom of this world, [ts designs and boning 
derminite on this sue heaven. ial A, 


Terminate (tér'min-at), a Capable of com- 
ing to an end; limited; bounded; as, a ter- 
minate decimal, A terminate number is an 
integer, a mixed number, ora vulgar frac- 
tion. See INTERMINATE. 

Termination (| tér- mi- nai‘shon), n. 1. The 
act of terminating; the act of limiting or 
setting bounds: the act of ending or con- 
cluding. —2 Bound; limit in space or extent; 
as, the feriiinalion of a line. —ti. End in time 
or existence; as, the fermination of the year 
or of life; the termination of happiness. 
*The fermination of the schism." Hallam, — 
4. In gram. the end or ending of a word; the 
part annexed to the root or stem of an in- 
fecter| word; the syllable or letter that ends 
a word —6. End: conclusion; completion; 
issue; result; as, the affair was brought to 
a happy terinination.—@€ Last purpose or 
design. (Rare.j|—7.t Word; term. 

She speaks poniards, and every word stabs; if ber 


breath were ag fernlle as her fe*eeafrens, there 
were wo living wear her, she would infect to the north 
Star, 


Terminational (tér-mi-nii‘shon-al), a. Uf, 
perssining to, or forming a termination; 
ing the end or concluding syllable. 
*The sense is expressed hy terminational 
or other modifications.’ Cae. 
tive (tér'min- -at-iv), @ Tending 
or serving to terminate; definitive: ab- 
solute; not relative. 
This objective, fersirnafrce presence a a re 
fecundity of en divine nature, fp. Rist. 
(ter'min-at-iv-li), adr. Ina 
ere muanner; absolutely; so a8 not 
to respect anything else. Jer. Taylor. 
tor (téer’min-at-ér), i. 1. One who 
or that which terminates.—2 In aefron. the 
dividing line between the enlightened and 
the unenlightened part of a heavenly body, 


as the moon. 
atory (tér'min-a-to-ri), a. Bound- 
ing: limiting; terminating. 
* (tér’min), «f. To terminate. 


er (tér'min-r), n. In Jaw, a deter- 
mining: asin oyeranmd terminer, Bee OVER. 

m (tér'min-izm), mn. 1. In philos. 
same as Nominaliem,—? In theol. the doc- 
trine that God has assigned to every one a 
term of repentance aur ng which his salva- 
tiou must | e wrought out. 

(ter min-ist), m. An upholder 
of the doctrines included under the term 
frriiiiim; specifically, in eccles, hot, one 
of a sect of Christians who maintain that 


Gil lias axed a certain term for the proba. | 


tion of particular persons, during which 
time they have the offer of grace, but after 
Which Gud no longer wills their salvation. 


Terminological oer alt 6 loj"ik-al), a. Of | 


or pertaining to terminal Oey. 
logically ( tér’ miu-6-loj"ik-al-li), 
adr. in a terminvlogical manner; in the 
Way of terminuliagy. 
He whose horiznn is bounded by an historical 


knowl 
distin 7a ferwnaros: “yal and incally the coarser 


(tér-mi-nol ‘o-jid. n. [Fr. fer- 
ined rum L terminus, a lint (in this 
worl, however, having the meaning af term 
or appellation), and Gr. loges, discuurse. | 
1. The doctrine or science of technical terms, 
teaching or theory regarding the proper use 
of terms 

Tt would be a mistake to represent these difficult 
noble mayuiries at having nothing in view beyond 
ascertaining the conventional meaning of a name. 
They are inquiries to determiné not so inuch what is 
ae what sho be the meaning of a name, which, 
like other practical questions of frrewieaiyry, re- 
quires, dc. 7. 5. Mes, 


2 Collectively, the terms used in any art, 
science, and the like; nomenclature: as, the 
fenainelogy of botany. Lt is sometimes re- 
stricted to the terms employed to describe 


Termino 


the characters of things as distinguished 


note, not, médve; tube, tub, dyll; 


Tenninal Statue of Pan, 
British M 


oil, pound; 


from nomenclature. See under NoMENCLA- 
TURE. 


A scientific observer most be nd'be abe tape 
he, fermunolecy of his science, proper be tapers 
technical terms readily to the pra 


ought hkewise to have acqu 

ity, and correctness of diaeepear which —— ab af 
rvation, with 7 

confer. C. da aa" 


| | Terminthus (tér- caikaeli am [Gr. termin- 


thon. | peer an old term for a sort of car- 
buncle ding in the shape and assum- 
ing the ' gure and blackish-green colour of 
the fruit of the tarpentine-tree. 


Terminus (tér’min-us), n. pl 


Termini (tér’- 
min-i), [L See TERM] 1. A boundary; a 
limit; a stone or other mark raised or mek 


a property. 
Rowen deity that pre- 
siled over boundaries 
or landmarks. He 
wis represented with 
a human head, with- 
out feet or arma, to in- 
timate that he never 
moved wherever he 
baby placed. —3. A bast 
ure of the o 
po on of the human 
waly, terminating ina 
downwardly tapering 
block: a pillar statue; 
a half statue or bust, 
not p upon but 
incorporated with,and 
as it were immedi- 
ately springing out of 
the square 
which serves os its 
* emplo as 
ludusters, or detached 
omaments for niches, 
&c. Called alao Term 
anid Tenninal Figure.—4 The extreme ota- 
tion at either end of a railway or important 
section of a railway. : 
um (t¢r-mi-ta'ri-um), n. pl Ter- 
mitaria (tér-mi-ti'ri-a}) The hillock or 
residence of the termite or white ant. See 
TERMITES. 





Termitary (té4r'mi-ta-ri), n. The domicile 


of a community of termites; a termitarium. 


Dr. H. A, Ni 


olson. 
na (tér'mit), n. A white ant. See TEs- 


6, Termitida (tér'mi-téz, tér-mit'l- 
de) om (L. termes, termitis, a wood-wors: | 
‘ feof white anita or insects, known by 

€ fame of white an a 
the Linnean genus Term These 
have little affinity with the t true ants, which 
are hymenopterous, although they resemble 
them in their mode of life. They are chiefly 
confined to the tropics, and are fuund very 
plentifully in Western Africa They unite in 
societies, building their dwellings on the 
ground, in the form of p: ids or cones, 10 
or 12 feethigh. These dwellings, which are 
60 firmly cemented as to be capable of bear- 
ing the weight of three or four men, are di- 
vided off into several apartments as 
tines, chambera, galleries, &c. Every colon 
of termites consists of a king and queen, bot 
of which are much larger than the other 
members of the colony, and of workers and 
soldiers, which are without wings. The 
and queen are the parents of the colony, an 
are constantly kept together, attended tore 
detachment of workers, in a large chamber 
in the heart of the hive, surrounded by 





Tennes belicosus 


a, Larva of worker, 14: . 
é. Pups or solder, p=ataral ae, 
¢, Perfect winged insect, reduced in size. 


stronger walla than the other cells. The 
queen is always gravid, the aldomen 

dy onc distended with eggs, which, as 
they are dropped, relays of workers receive 


and couvey ia their mouths to the minor 


u, Sc. abune; =F, Sc. fey. 
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cells throughout the hive, At the beginning 
of the rainy season a number of winged in- 
sects, both male and female, is produced, 





Dwellings of Termites. 


the wings having, in order to the future de- 
reloptinent of the insect, transverse scams 
across the roots, dividing the nervures. 
These insects when mature leave the hive 
anid fly abroad, afterwards shedding the 
wings by méans of the seams referred to, 
and becoming the ki and qneena of fu- 
tire colonies. The soldiers and workers, 
both neuter, or of no fully developed sex, 
and differing merely in the armature of the 
bead, are distinct animals from the moment 
they leave the egg, the young differing from 
the adult of the same ole 


tations, make covered 
young, attend on the king and queen, and 
secure the exit of the mature winged in- 
sects, While to the soldiers, whose mandi- 
bles are powerfully develo 
pose, is committed the defence of the com- 


munity, which duty they perform with both | 


system and desperate courage. There are 
many species of termites, all of which are 
fearfully destructive to wood. They have 
been known to destroy the whole woodwork 
of a house in a single season. 

ting (tér-mi-ti'né),n. pl A division of 
N SREOPLAIS, including the termites or white 


all 
Termiless (t¢rm'les), a. Having no term or 
end; unlimited; boundless; endless. 
These poi dn lights look not up towards frrm- 
ders joys, oor down towards endless aoe tik 
nirige he, 
Termly (térm'li), a. Occurring every term: 
as, ‘fermily fee." Bacon. 
Termly (t4rm'li), ade. Term by term; every 
term; a5, 0 fee fenaly given. Sacon, 
Termonology (tér-mo-nol’o-ji), m [Gr. 
termén, fermonea, an end or boundary, and 
logos, discourse.] A word proposed to be 
used for serenity. the latter being ob- 
ected to as a hybr 
(térm‘vr), mn. In Law, one who has 
an estate for «a term of years or for life. 
-piece (térm'péa),n, See TERM, 15, 
Tern (tern), [Dan. terne, Icel. therna, a 
tern, 4 sea-swallow.) A common name of 
certain natatorial birds of the gull family 
(Laridw), constituting the genus Sterna, by 
some naturalists male the type of a distinct 
family Sternidz. From their manner of 





Lesser Term |Sfera mriensa). 
flight, forked tall, and size they have re- 


ceive! the name of sea-srallows. They are 
constantly on the wing, skimming the sur- 
face of the water, preying on small fishes 
and other animals. Many of them are birds 


| Ternary (tér'na-ri), a. 


ass only in size. The | 
duties of the workers are to build the habi- | 
nurse the 


d for that pur- | 


awallow (S. Airwndo), the black tern, the 
roseate tern, the lesser tern (5. minwta), de. 
Tern (térn), a. [L. terni, three each, from 
tres, three.) Threefold; consisting of three: 
chiefly used in botany.—Tern leaves (folia 
terna), leaves in threes, or three by three; 
three in each whorl or set.—Tern peduncles, 
three growing together from the same axil. 
—Tern flowers, lowers growing three and 
three together. 


Tern (térn), n. That which consists of three | 


things or numbers together; specifically, a 
prize in a lottery gained by drawing three 
favourable numbers, or the three numbers 
themselves. 
She'd win a tere in Thursday's lottery, 

£. A. Browning. 
[L. ternariua, of 
three. See TERN.) Proceeding by threes; 


consisting of three: applied to things ar-— 


ran in order by threes; thus a flower ia 
said tu have a fernary division of its parts 
when it bas three sepals, three petals, three 
stamens, “&c. 
tiquity, was esteemed a aymbol of perfec- 
tion, and held in great veneration. —Ter- 
nary compounds, in chem. combinations of 
binary compounds with each other, as of 
sulphuric acid with soda in Glauber's salt. 
The term fernary is also applied to any 
chemical substance com of three ele- 


ments, 
Ternary (tér'na-ri), n. The number three; 
group of eg 


Of the second frrnary of stanzas, the first endea- 
vours to tell something. FoAnron, 
Ternate (tér'niit), a. 
termi, three each.) Arranged in threes; char- 
acterized by an arrangement of parts by 
threes; in bot a term applied especially 
when leaflets are grouped in threes; as, a 


ternate leas, one that has three leaflets on a | 





1, Ternate Leaf, 2, Biternate Leaf, 3,Triternate Leaf. | 


petiole, aa in trefoil, strawberry, bramble, 
&ec. If the three divisions of a ternate leaf 


become farther subdivided into three leaf- | 
lets each the leaf is bifernate, and a still | 


farther sulidivision produces a (rilernate 
leaf, a8 shown in accompanying cut. 
Ternately (tér'nat-li), ade. 


manner. 


bot. applied to second tioles, on the 
sides ft which the jeafiete are attached, 
which proceed in threes from the summit of 
a common petiole. 
Takes Dated Se ca mosis Ok pee 
ate coated with an am of tin aud 
end, Weal. 

Ternion (tér'ni-on), mn Same ae Ternary. 
*Di ng them into ternions of three gen- 
eral hierarchies" Ap, Hall. 

Terustr cess (t4rn-stré’mi-i''sé-é),n pl. 
(In honour of Ternetrom, a Swedish nato- 
ralist.] A nat. order of polypetalous dico- 
tylelonous plants, consisting of trees or 

rule, with alternate aes usually coria- 
ceonus leaves without stipules. The flowers 
are generally white, and are arranged in 
axillary or terminal uncles, articulated 
nt the base, This order is one of great eco- 
nomical importance, as it includes the 
genus Thea, from which the teas of com- 
merce are obtained. The favourite gurden 
camellia also belongs to it. The plants be- 
longing to the order are principally inha- 
bitanta of Asiaand America, ~~ 

on (tér-pdé'di-on), nm. [Gr. f . to 

delight, and ddé, asong.) A musica) keyed 
instrument, invented by John David Busch- 
men. H aay be about SS ee 
a pianoforte in appearance, but producin 
notes from hlocks of wood struck wit 
hammera. The sound could be increased or 
diminished at pleasure. 


of passage, all which appear in Britain being | Terpsichore (térp-sik’é-ré),n. [Greek name, 


merely summer visitauts. There are seve 


species, as the great or common tern or sea- | dancing.) In 





from terpé (fut. ferpad),to delight, and choroa, 


myth. one of the Muses, 


The ternary number, in an- | 


[L.L. ternatus, from — 


a ternate | 
| Ternato-pinnate (t4r'ni-té-pin“it), a. In 





TERRAPIN 


the inventress and patroness of the art of 


| Terrace (ter’is), 7. 


dancing and lyrical poetry. She is generally 
represented witha lyre, having seven strings, 

ora Plectrum in 
the hand, some- 
timea in the act 
of dancing, and 
crowned with 
lowers. 


Terpsichorean 
( terp’sl-ké-re"an ), 
a. Relating to 
Terpsichore, the 
muse who 
aided over dane- 
and i 





th. 

The Latin word 

for or 

earth.—Terra ca- 
rica. Tripoli or 
rotten - stone, — 

Terra firma, firm 

or solid earth; 

dry land, in op- 
| Pusition to water; 
mainland, a continent, in opposition to in- 
sular territories. —Terna ti ita, an un- 
known or unexplored on.—Terra japont- 
ca, catechu, a substance obtained from the 
juice of a species of acacia: formerly sup- 
posed to be a kind of earth from Japan, hence 
the name,—Terra nera (black earth), a oa- 
tive, unctuous pigment, used ly the ancient 
artists in fresco, oil, and tempera painting.— 

Terra nobilis, an old name 9 the diamond. 

—Terra ponderosa, barytes, or heavy-spar 

(which see).—Terra di Sienna. See SENNA. 

—Terra sigillata, or Terra lemnia, Lemnian 

earth. See under LEMNIAN.—Terra verde 

green earth, a name given to two kinds of 
native green earth as pigments in paint- 
ing, one obtained near Verona, the er in 

Cyprus. The former, which is very useful 

in landscape-painting in oil, is a siliceous 

earth coloured by the ‘pohadeped of iron, of 
which it contains about 20 per cent. 

[ Fr. terrager, a lerrace, 
earthwork, from L.L. ferracia, terrace, from 
L. terra, earth.) 1, A raised level) space or 
platform of earth, supported on one or more 
sides by masonry, a Lank of turf, or the like, 
such as may be seen in gardens, where they 
are designed fur cultivation, promengilug, 
&c.—2 A balcony or open gallery. Holland. 
3. The flat roof of a house, as in the case 
of Oriental and Spanish houses, —4. A street 
or row of houses running along the face or 
top of a slope: often applied arhitrarily to 
ordinary streets or ranges of houses. 

Terrace (ter'as), v.t. pret. & pp. terraced; 

. terracing. To form into a terrace; to 
ah with a terrace. 
Methinks the grove of Baal I see 
In &erracd Gages mount up high. Dover. 

Terra-cotta (terra-kot'ta), m. (It, lt 
cooked or baked clay orcarth; L. terra cocta, 
cooked earth; Fr. terre-cwile.]) A mixture 
of fine clay and fine-grained white sand, as 
that from Reigate, or calcined flints, with 
palresieor poteherds or crushed pomery, 

rat slowly air-dried, then baked ina 
to the hardness of stone, much weed in an- 
cient and modern architecture for decora- 
tions, statues, figures, vases, and the like. 
tural (ter-ra-kul’tir-al), a. Of or 
a to terra-culture; agricultural. 


] 

Terra-culture (ter’ra-kul-tir), n. [L. terra, 
the earth, and cultwra, culture.) Cultivation 
of the earth; agriculture. an 

Terrz-filius (ter'ré-fil-i-us), mn. [L, son of 
the earth.) 1. A humorous designation of a 

reon of obscure birth or of low origin.— 
In former times, a scholar at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, appointed to make j 
satirical speeches, and who often indu 
in considerable license in his treatment of 
the authorities of the tie aie 

Terraneous (te-ri'né-us), a. [L. terra, the 
earth.) In bof growing on land. 

Terrapene (ter'a-pén),n. Same as Terrapin. 

Terrapin (ter’a-pin), ». [Origin unknown.) 
The popnlartame of several species of fresh- 
water or tide-water tortoises constituting 
the family Emyde, distinguished by a horny 
beak.a shield covered with epidermic plates, 
and feet partly webbed. They are active in 
their habits, swimming well and yb | 
with greater agility on land than the land- 
tortoises. They are natives of tropical and 


Terpsichore.—Antique statue 
in the Vatican. 





ch, chain, ¢h, Sc. loch; g.go; j,job; 8, Fr.ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ker. 





TERRAQUEAN 


warmer temperate countries, many being 
natives of North America. They feed on 
vegetables, and also on fish, reptiles, and 
other aquatic animals. Their flesh is much 
esteemed. One species, called the salt-water 
terrapin (Malachlemys concentrica), is very 
abundant in the salt-water marshes around 
Charlestown, and is brought to market in 
immense numbers in spring and early sum- 
mer. The chicken tortoise (Emys reticu- 
laria), so named from its flavour, is also an 
esteemed American species. 

Terraquean (ter-ak’wé-an),a. T ueous. 

‘This terraquean glube.’ Macinillans Mag. 


queous (ter-ak’wé-us), a. [L. terra, | 


land, and aqua, water.) Consisting of land 
and water, as the glube or earth. 


The grand terraqueonus spectacie 
From centre to circumference unveiled. 


Mordsworth. 
Terrar{ (terrir), n. A register of lands; a 
terrier 


of land). Cowell. 

Terras (eras n. (Fr. terasse. See TER- 
RACBE.} In her. the representation of a piece 
of ground at the bottom of the base, and 

nerally vert. 
erras (ter’ras), n. Same as Tras. 

Terret (tér), v.t. To provoke. 

Terre-blue (tarvli), ». (Fr. terre, earth, 
and E. blue.] A kind of light, loose earth. 
Woodward. 

Terreen (ter-rén’), n. [Fr. terrine, from 
L. terra, earth.) A large dish, usually of 
earthenware or porcelain; a tureen 

Terreity (tér-réi-ti), n. (L. terra, the earth } 
Earthinesa. ‘Aqueity, terreity, and sul- 

Boece B. Jonson. 
errel,t Terellat (ter’rel, te-rel’la),n. (Dim. 
of L. terra, the earth.} A magnet of a just 
spherical figure, and so placed that its poles, 
equator, &c., correspond exactly to those of 
the earth. 

Terremote t (ter'msSt), n. (0. Fr. terremote, 
L. terra, 


earthquake. 
All the halle quoke 
As it a lervemote were. ower. 


Terremotive (ter’md-tiv), a. (See TERRE- 
MOTE.) Of or pertaining to, characterized 
by, or causing motion of the earth's surface. 

We may mark our cycles by the greatest known 
paroxysms of volcanic and ferremotive agency. 

hewell, 

He observed also the frequent sympath 
canic and 4erremotrve action. } 

Terrene (ter-rén’), a. [L. terrenus, from 
terra, earth.) 1. Pertaining to the earth; 
earthy; as, terrene substance. 

I would teach him... that Mammonism was not 
the essence of his or of my station in God’s Universe ; 
but the adscititious excrescence of it; the gross, fer- 
rene, godless embodiment of it. Carlyle. 

2. Earthy; terrestrial. 

God set before him a mortal and immortal life, a 
nature celestial and ferrene. Raleizh. 
Terrene (ter-rén’)), n. 1. The surface of the 

earth. (Rare and poetical.) 


of vol- 
ell. 


Over many atract ... they march’d... 

Tenfold the length of this ferrene. Milton, 
2.¢ A terreen or tureen. ‘Tables loaded 
with terrenes, filigree, figures, and every- 
thing upon earth.’ H. Walpole. 

Terrenity (ter-ren‘i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being terrene; worldliness. 

Being overcome debases all the spirits to a dull 
and low terrenity. Feitham. 
Terreoust (terré-us), a. (L. terreus, from 
terra, earth.) Earthy; consisting of earth; 
as, terrecus substances; terreous particles. 

Sir T. Browne. 

Terre-plein (tarplan). n. [Fr.—terre=L. 
terra, theearth, and plein=L. planus, even, 
level, plain. Hence it ought to be Terre- 
plain.) In fort. the top, platform, or hori- 
zontal surface of a rampart, on which the 
cannon are placed. 

Terrestre,ta. Earthly; terrestrial. Chaucer. 

Terrestrial (ter-res‘tri-al), a. (L. trrestris, 
from terra, the earth.] 1. Pertaining tothe 
earth; existing on this earth; earthly: as 
opposed to celestial. 

There are also celestial bodies, and bodies ferres- 
tread, 1 Cor, xv. 44. 
2. Representing or consisting of the earth; 
as, the terrestrial globe. ‘This dark terres- 
trial ball.’ 
world or to the present state; sublunary: 
worldly; mundane, 
hase, of towering talents and terrestrial 
aims.’ } Ake f —4. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of land, as opposed to water. ‘ Ter- 
restrial parts of the globe.’ W'oodward.— 
&. Confined to, inhabiting, or living on land 


earth, and motus, motion.) An | 


See TARRE. | 


Addison.—3. Pertaining to the | 
‘A genius bright and | 
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or the and: opposed to aquatic, and 
Simetiioes t aebor eal ; as, terrestrial ani- 
mals or plants — Terrestrial magnetism. See 
MAGNETISM. 

Terrestrial (ter-res‘tri-al), n. L An inhabit- 
ant of the earth. 


But Heaven, that knows what all fevvestrials need, 
Repose to night, and tot to day decreed. Pope. 


2. pl. In nat. hist. (a) a section of the class 
Aves (birds) corresponding to the orders 
Cursores and Rasores. (5) A family of pul- 
monated gasteropods. (c) A division of iso- 
ous crustaceans. Brande d: Coa. 
y (ter-res‘tri-al-li), ade. After 
a terrestrial or earthly manner. ‘Terres- 
trially modified, though called a celestial 
a spiritual body in Scriptures.’ Dr. H. 
€ 


ore. 

Terrestrialness (ter-res‘tri-al-nes),n. State 
of being terrestrial 

T t (ter-res’tri-f]f, v.t. (L. terres- 
tris, from terra, the earth, and facio, to 
make.] To reduce to earth, or to an earthly 
or mundane state. ‘Though we should 
affirm that heaven were but earth celestified, 


and earth but heaven terrestrifed.’ Sir T. 
rowne | 


t (ter-res’tri-us), a. L Earthy. 
to the e 3] 


Terrestrious 
Sir T. Browne.—2 Pertainin 
being or living on the earth: terrestrial. 
‘ Terrestrious animals.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Terret, Territ (ter’et, ter’it), n. One of 
the round loops or rings on a harness-pad 
for the driving-reins to pass through. 

When I (a saddler) was out of my time I worked 
for another master, and then I found I could make 
my pad ferrsts. Mayhew. 

Terre - tenant, Ter - tenant (ter’ ten-ant, 
et cen en nm. (Fr. terre, the earth, and 
tenant, holding. See TENANT.) In law, one 
who has the actual possession of land; the 


occupant. 
Terre-verte (ter’vart), n. (Fr. terre, earth, 
eas Terra Verde. 


and verte, green.) 
See under TERRA. 

Terrible (terri-bl), a. (Fr., from L tern- 
bilis, from terreo, to frighten: allied to Gr. 
treé, to tremble, ¢tréros, frightful; Ir. tar- 
roch, fearful,timid. See TERROR.) 1. Adapted 
to excite terror, fear, awe, or dread; dread- 
ful; formidable. ‘Terrible as an army with 
banners.’ Cant. vi. 10. ‘Prudent in peace, 
and terrible in war.’ Prior. 

Black it stood as ni 

Fierce as ten furies, ferriéle as 
And shook a dreadful dart. 

2. Excessive; extreme; severe. 


1 began to he in a terrible fear of him, and to look 
upon inyself as a dead man. lbp. Tillotson. 


t. 
Milton. 


SYN. Terrific, fearful, frightful. formidable, | 


dreadful, horrible, shocking, awful 
Terribleness (ter’ri-I-nes), n. The quality 

or state of being terrible; dreadfulness; for- 

midableness; as, the terribleness of a sight. 

Having quite lost the way of nobleness, he strove 
to climb to the height of lerriddeness. 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Terribly (ter’ri-bli), adv. Ina terrible man- 


ner: (a) in a manner to cause terror, dread, | 


fright, orawe,; dreadfully. ‘When he ariseth | 


to shake terribly the earth.’ Is. ii. 21. 
The polished steel gleams ferr:hdy from far. 


(b) Violently; very greatly; excessively. 
The poor man squalled terrify. Sutff. 


Terricolse (ter-rik’6-lé),n. pl (L. terra, the 
earth, and colo, to inhabit.) An order of 
annelidans, including the earth-worms and 
naiads. 

Terricolous (ter-rik’5-lus), a. Inhabiting 
the earth; living in the soil of the earth; 
specifically, belonging to the Terricole. 

inthe same manner as gallinaceous and struthious 
birds swallow stones to aid in the trituration of their 
food, so it appears to be with ferricolons worms: 
artnet. 

Terrier (teri-¢r), n. (Fr. terrier, the hole 
or burrow of arabbit or a fox, from terre, L. 
terra, the earth. Equivalent therefore to 
burrow-dog, being so called from following 
ae prey into holes or burrows.) A small 
variety of dog, remarkable for the eager- 
ness and courage with which it goes to earth 
and attacks all those quadrupeds which 
gamekeepers call rermin, as foxes, badgers, 
cats, rats, &c. There are severni varieties. 
In Britain there are two prevalent kinds, the 
one rough and wire-haired, known as the 
Scotch terrier, the other smooth-haired and 
gone more delicate in appearance, and 

own as the English terrier. The Skye 
terrier is a sub-variety of the Scotch terrier 
uliarly prized. The pepper and mustard 
reeds, rendered famous by Sir Walter Scott, 


/ 








ure highly valued. A large German v 
called the Saufinder (boar-seeker). is | 
rouse (he largest denizens of the foret 
their lairs. The Maltese terricr is 
the size of a ferret, and is generally | 
favourite with ladies. The bull-terric 
bably a croes between the bulldog a! 
rier, is one of the most abe de and 
mined of dogs. If any kind of dog is 
to Britain it is the terrier. 

(ter’i-ér),n. (Fr. terrier (L. L. tei 
liber, land book), from L. terra, the 
In law, (a) formerly, a collection of a 
ents of the vassals or tenant 
lo p, containing the rents and s 
they owed to the lord, &e. (6) Int 
usage, a book or roll in which the 1: 
private persons or corporations a 
scribed their site, boundaries, 1 


of acres, 
Terrier t (ter’'I-ér), n. 


(0. Fr. terri 
auger.) A wimble, r, or borer. 
Terrific (ter-rif‘ik).a. (L. terrificus, tr 


reo, to frighten, and facio, tomake. & 
RIBLE.) Dreadful; causing terror; a 
to excite great fear or dread; as, a 
form; a terrisic sight. ‘The serpent 
with brazen eyes, and hairy mane ¢ 
Milton. 

Terrificalt (ter-rifik-al), a. Terrific 

Terrifically (ter-rif‘ik-al-li), adv. 
terrific manner; terribly; frightfull 


Quincey. 

Terrify (terri-™, v.¢ pret & Pp. te 
ppr. terrifying. (L. terreo, to tnght 
Jucio, to make. See TERRIBLE. } 
make terrible. 

If the law, instead of aggravating and fe 
sin, shall give cut license, Toile sell 4 
2. To frighten; to alarm or shock wil 

When ye shall hear of wars and comma 
not terrified. Luke 

(ter-rij’en-us), a. [ 
rigena, one born of the earth — ter 
earth, and gigno, genui, to brin 
Earth-born: produced by the e : 
rigenous metals, the metallic bases 
earths, as Larium, aluminium, &c. 

Territorial (ter-ri-td’ri-al),a. 1 Per 
to territory or land; as, territurial 
territorial jurisdiction.—2 Limited t 
tain district; as, rights may be pers 
territorial. 

Territorialize (ter-ri-té’ri-al-iz), v.! 
& pp. territorialized; iPr territori 
1. To enlarge or extend by addition « 
tory.—2. To reduce to the state of a te 

Terri (ter-ri-té’ri-al-li), adv. 

Habe to territory: by means of terrif 
erritoried (terri-to-rid), a. Posse 
territory. 

Territory (terri-to-rif),n [L terri 
from terra, earth.] 1. The extent « 
pass of land within the bounds or be 
to the jurisdiction of any sovereigi 
city, or other body; any separate | 
land as belonging to a state; do! 
sometimes also a domain or 
belonging to an individual. 

i not in my fevrsterses longer thai 


expedition will give thee time tw leave | 
court. 


They erected a house within their own as 


Those who live thus mewed up within | 
contracted ferrefertes, and will not look al 
ond the boundaries that chance, conceit, o 
set to their inquiries. 
Arts and sciences took their rise and | 
oy in those small &rruories where the pe 
rec, 
2 Any large tract of land; region; « 
as, an unexplored territory in A 
3. In the United States, a portivr 
country not included within the | 
any state, and not yet admitted as 
into the Union, but organized with 
rate legislature, under a territorial A 
and other officers appointed by 
dent and senate of the United State: 
rich.—Territory of a judge, in Sonts 
district over which his jurisdiction 
in causes and in ee acta prope! 
ane beyond which he has no judicia 


rity. 

Terro-metallic (ter’ré-me-tal’ ik ), 
pottery, a material introduced by & 
of Burslem. and consisting of a mi 
several kinds of clay, pulverized a 
pered to a very fine state, the iron-} 
of the compound being due to the 
quality of the clays employed. 

Terror (terror), n. [L. ferrer, fron 
to frighten. bably from same 
Gr. (red, Skr. tras, to tremble. See 





Fate, fir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i,Sc. abune; f, & 


TERROR-BREATHING 337 TEST 
BLE] 1. Fear that agitates: the body and | day; anintermittent whoseparoxysmsoccur | the pewit to draw away enemies from its 
mind; extreme fear; violent dread; ht. | after intervals of about forty-eight houra— | neat by feigning to be wounded. Its eggs 
‘The sword without aod terror within.’ | 2+ A measure of 34 gallons, the third part | are esteemed a acy. 
Deut. xxxii, 25, of a tun. hw ta. Full of tears. es 
Amaze anil érrer seized the rebel host, Afisten. Tertiary (térshi-a-ri), a. ([L. tertiariues, Terza-rima (tir'taa-re’mil) It., third or 
2 That which may excite dread; the cause | {Tom fertins, third.) Of the third order, | triple rhyme] A com system of 
nf exiretne fear. , rank, or formation; gh a Tertiary colowr, | versifi borrowed by the early Italian 


Kulers are oo! a &rrer to good works, but ta the 
evil, Kom, mii, 


There is no verre, Cassis, in your threats, JAgé, 
—King of terrore, death. 
His confidence shall be sented out of his taber- 
nacle, and ut shall bring huw te ihe Aree ef errors, 
ok meni, na 
— Reign of terror, in the history of the first 
French revolution, nu term generally applied 
tu that period during which the country 
was under the sway of those rulera who 
made the execution of persons of all ages, 
sexes, aril conditions who were considered 
obnoxious to their measures et maybe 
of thelr government. This may be 
said to have commenced Raa April, 1793, 
when the revolutionary tribunal was ap- 
pointed, and to have ended in July, 17%, 


oo the overthrow of Robespierre anid his | 


accomplicea. —Alarm, Terror, Consterna- 


tion. See under ALARM. 
Terror- breathing | ter’ ror- bréra -ing), a. 
Inspiring terror; terrifying. ‘The stern 
threat of terror-breathing war.” Drayton. 


Terrorism (terror-izm), 1. The act of one 
who terrurizes; a syatem of government by 
terror; the practice of exerc rising intinide. 
tion to coerce people towards a certain 


course, 

Terrorist (ter'ror-ist), = One who rules by 
intimidation; one who malvocates, recom- 
mends, or practises terroriam; specifically, 
an agent or partisan of the revolutionary 
tribunal during the reign of terror in 
France. 

Thousands of those a hounds called frrmrintr, 
whom they had shut o on their last revolu- 
ten «as the satellites srcaay. are let loose on the 
pepuipele, Barbe, 

Terrorize (ter’ror-iz), «.f To impress with 
terror or fear; to away by terror; to terrify; 
to appal; to frighten. 

smitten (ter’ror-smit-n), a. Smitten 
or affected with terror; terrified. 

Terror-stricken, Terror-struck 
strik-n, ter’rur-struk), a. Struck with 
eal Avr ge ae ta —e VA 

Terry ia n. . tirer ra, 
textile fabric, with a lon smooth pile, 
such s& plush or velvet, and 60 called pro- 
hably from the drawing out of the wires 
over which the warp is lald to make the 
series of loops seen in ls carpet or 
uncut velvet. 

A ailk 


soxty- -velvet (ter’ri-vel-vet), mn. 
lush or ribbed velvet. 


ree (térs), a. [L. fersus, pp. of tergo, to 
rub or wipe.) 1+ Wiped; rubbed; appear- 
ing as if wiped or rubbed; smooth. 

M | vulyar, although 
and Stioothy have not this attractive power eye 

Str f. reapers, 

2 Refined; accomplished; polished: said 
al persons. * Your polite and terse gal- 
lanta. Maesiiger.—3. Free from super- 
finity; neatly or elegantly compact or con- 
cise; neat and conciac. 
To eight terre lines hay Phaeddrus told 
(So frugal were the bards of old) 
A tale of goat; and closed with prace 
Plan, moral, all, in that short space, 1”, I hitehewd, 


(térell), ade. In a terse manner; 
neatly; elunectine concisely. 

Fastilinus Brisk, a courtier, . speaks good 
FeMnaAnts; swears tersely and with wrasteay, 

outer, 
Terseness (térs'nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being terse; neatness of style; com- 
pactness; conciseness; brevity. 

His (Swinburne's) poems do not alm at fernewers, 
and many of them run to an imeacusable length 
through their iteration and difluseness, So ignorant 
is he of the value of concisences that he fails to per- 
ceive that the point of Byron's inscription, ‘Cnr Ear 
(lium, on the tomb of Shelley, lies in its brevity, peed 
expands it into a sonnet, uart. 


ate ger n Bee TERRE-TES ANT. 

ter'shal), a. 

term borage to the feathers growing on 

the luat or innermost joint of a bird's wing. 
See TERTIARY, m (d) Siraineon 

Tertial ( tér’shal ), n. In ornith. one of the 
tertial feathers or tertiaries. 

en ),@ [L tertiaunve, from 

tertinve, third.) Occurring every other day; 

as, a fertuon fever. 
Tertian (tér'shan),n 1. A fever or other 


(lisease whose paroxyema return every other | 





‘igh chain; ch, Se. loch; 
VoL. IV. 


g.go; 4}, joh: 


ter’ror- | 


[L tertius, third] A | 





a colour produced by the mixture of two 
secondary colours, as ciecad. rugsct, ena 
See TERTIARY, ii. “ ).— Tertiary erd_or epoch 

in geol. the era uring which the tertiary 
formation was being d th gent correspond- 
ing to the earliest peria in which mammals 
appear. —Tertiary feather, in oriith. see 
TERTIARY, n.—Tertiary formation, in geol. 
the third great division of stratified rocks, 
lyi pheno above the secondary, The 
earlier geologists used this term as desig- 


later discoveries have tended to modify ita 
sense by way of restriction. As now em- 
ployed the term ferfiary formation desig- 


on which it rests, ta the hase of the 

tertia atem, Which latter, according to 
some, Includes ‘the strata belonging to the 
glacial epoch, while others leave them in 
the tertiary. It is noteworthy that there is 
a complete and entire physical break be- 
tween the rocks of the secondary or meso- 
roic and tertiary periods, the latter resting 
in no instance conformably on the former, 
while there is an equally complete break in 


chalk (the highest member of the ooceudery) 


econdary animal or plant being known to 
have survived the cretaceous od with 
the exception of a few Foraminifera. In the 
tertiary rocks, on the other hand, not only 
are all the animala and plants more or less 
like existing types, but we meet with a con- 
stantly ine 
clea as we poss from the bottom to the top. 
The classification of the tertiary formation 
is based on this increase, the strata being 
divided into two great groups as follows:— 
1) The OLDER TERTIARY, comprising the 
ng, with five per cent of living species, 
and the Miocene, with twenty-five per cent. 
Fe Fe et NEWEK TERTIARY, Competes the 
jocene, containing fift y scl — 
living hea and the aver 
taining ninety-five per ce 
| (tér'shi-a-ri), m That which is ter- 
tiary or third in order or succession; a, 
(a) in geol, the tertiary system of rocks or 
tertiary ern. See the adjective. (6) A mem- 
ber of the third division of a monastic order. 
The order of St. Francis hac, and of necessity, its 
ferfoar ies like that of St. Gominic. fLFas' renee et. 
(c) A colour, as russet, citrine, olive, and 
the like, produced by the mixture of two 
pe colours. The tertiaries are grays, 
elther red-gray, blue-gray, or yellow- 
ney vies these primaries are in excess, or 


airholt. (d) In ornith, one of the feathers 
supported by that part of a bird's wing 
which corresponds to the u A arm in 
man, as distinguished from iWULries 
or mene and the ssconduvten: called 


Tertiate (tér’shi-at), oft. pret. & pp. lerti- 


ated; ppr. Lagteaiy & [L. tertio, tertiatum, 

do ev , from tertiuve, third.) 
1. To do for the third time. eciasor 
2. To examine, as the thickness of the metal 
at the muzzle of a gun; or in ie pio to ex- 
amine the thickness of ordnance, in order 
to ascertain its atren 


third somethin tye addition to two others, 
what this some ing is being left. indefinite. 
Tertium gal (tér'shi-um gal), In old chem. 
a neutral salt, as being the product of an 
acid and an alkali, m ng 4 third substance 
different from either. 


(tér-tul’'yan-ist), », A mem- 
ber of a branch of the African Montanists: 
so named from Tertullian, who embraced 
Montanist opinione. 


three times, and wneia, an ounce.] An an- 
cient Roman coin, being the fourth part of 
the ae, and woighin 3 ounces. 
Teru-tero (ter-o-terd), n. A South Ameri- 
can bird of the plover kind (Vanellus cay- 
qnenei so named from its harsh screaming 
voice, which queer a ealines of ne 
Pampas, ally at nig t resembles 
the evi. bak ite wings are armed with 
short apurs like those on the legs of the com- 


bh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then: th, thin; 


nating all strita above the secondary; but | 


nates the rock-system canine from the | 


the life of the two periods, not a single se- | 


ng proportion of living spe- | megseration (tes-sel-li‘shon 


they are violet-gray, orange-gray, or green-— 
when these secondaries are in excess | 


in ancient Rome. 
tesseraic (tes-se-ra‘ik), a. 
Tesseral (tes'se-rnl), a. 


Tertium quid (tres -um kwid) (LJ A : 


Teruncius (tér-un'shi-us), a. [L., from fer, | 





mon cock. When hatching, it attempts like 


arse? from the Seabadeurs. Byron adopted 
in his Prophecy by aon 
Terzetto (tar-taet'td), nm. rit] In mw. 
short composition, plece, or movement | a 
three perfurmers, vocal or instrumental; a 
ahort trio. 

Tesho-lama (tesh’o-li-mAé), n One of the 
two popes of the Buddhists of Thibet ond 
Mongolia, the other the Dalai- Lama, 
each supreme in oe district. When the 
Tesho dies his place is filled by a child, 
eat hsp ee a coe wii Called e so 

en of m a 
oN ua, Pe i-chen. aoee A LATTA MA. 
(haven rade bell a, (Gr. 
— four. and nin Bynes ten, ] 
u ourteen An aggre- 
te of fourteen. Farra 
lla (tes-sel'la), n. af. Tessellm (tes- 
sel'lé _ Same as T'essera. 
(tes'sel-lér), a. Formed with tes- 


serm or in squares. 

ted {tes’sel- lat-ed (L. teesella, o 
little square stone; dim. o icheure, ees 
Far by inlaying differen coloure: 


materials in litle squares, triangles, or other 
geometrical figures, or by mosaic work. Also 
written with one. See TESsERA. 
PB nf and elaboration of the pave- 
wall Mea tebe wea wil varicedip celaeees 
po ns in the manner of mosaic, have been the sab- 
ject of admiration in molern times. . le renter 


ified pavements are also exceeding! 
from the cautious arrangements w f ieident S ey 
were observed in their structure, 
1, Tessel- 
mes or mosaic work. —2, T i deigcition at 
Lessellated work. 
te (tes’sel-lit), A mineral; apophyl- 
_lite eas gee). 
tes‘se-ra), n. pl. Tesserm (tes’se- 
ré). (L., © cube, a die, from Ur. tesseres, 
four.) 1.A amall cube or square resembling 
our , and i eggs Sood different mate- 
rials, as marble, prec stones, ivory, 


— ere 
rar. - “se a2 “th, 
. 





‘2 ee 


Part of a Tessellated Pavement. 
aaa, Tessere of which it is composed. 


lass, wood, &c. These tessera were used 
be the ancients to form the mosaic floors or 
pavements in houses, for ornamenting wa 
and like pw —#% A small 
ay wood, used as a ticket of admis- 
sion to the theatre, or as a token for other 


Diversified by 
tedsellated. 


1. Pertaining std 
containing teaserm.—2 In crystal. havin 
characterized by three equal axes at ht 
angles, like the cube. 

Tesserariant (tes-se-ra’ri-on),a. [L. teasera, 
adie.) Of or to gambling; aa, the 
tesserarian art. 


Tessular (tes'i-lér), a. In crystal. related 
to the cube, or having equal axes like the 
cube; tesseral, 

Test (test), m [O.Fr. test, Mod, Fr. tt, from 
L. testum, an earthen vessel, from testa, ry 
piece of earthenware, the shell of shell-fish 
or testaceous animal, from a root vy 
ing to be _ whence also E. thirst.) 1.4 
veseel used in refining gold and silver; a 
cupel. See CUPEL.—2. ination by the 
cupel; hence, any criti eal trial and &: 
nation. 

L.et there be some more éerf made of my metal, 


Before ao noble and so great a figure 
Be sttamp'd upon it. SAad. 


Thy virtue, prince, has stood the fe: of fortune 
Like purest gold. alddisom, 
3. Means of trial; os, to offer money as a 
test of one's integrity. 
The issue of life and death is pet upon our conduct 





tesserm or squares; 


w, wig; wh, whig; ch, arure.—See Kry. 
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TEST 


wand ‘behaviour ihah ik wanleahe bu-we atose be: | es behaviour; that is, mae the test we are to be 
tried by. Paley. 

4 That with which anything is compared 
for proof of its genuineness; a touchstone; 


a standard. 
Unerring Nature . . 
Life, force, and beauty must to ail impart, 
At once the source, the end and fest of art. Poge. 
5. Means of discrimination; ground of ad- 
mission or exclusion. 
Our fest excludes your tribe from benefit. Dryden. 


6. Judgment; discrimination; distinction. 
Who would excel, when few can make a fest 
Betwixt indifferent writing and the best? Dryden. 

7. In chem. a substance which is empluyed 

to detect the aged of any ingredient in 

a compound, by causing it to exhibit some 

known property; a substance which, being 

added to another, indicates the chemical 
nature of that other substance by producing 
certain changes in appearance and proper- 
ties; a reagent; as, infusion of galls is a test 
of the presence of iron, which it renders 
evident by the production of a black colour 
in water and other liquids containing that 
metal; litmus is a fest for determining the 
presence of acide when uncombined or in 
excess, a8 ite blue colour is turned red by 
acids. —Syw. Criterion, standard, experience, 
roof, experiment, trial. 
Test ( (test), of. L In metal. to refine, as 
vid or silver, i's means of lead, ina test, 


y the destruction, vitrification, or scorifi- | 


cation of all extraneous matter.—2 To put 
to the test; to bring to trial anid examina- 
Luc to prove the genuineness or truth of 
by experiment, or by sume fixed principle 
or standard: te compare with a stanilari: 
to try; us, to fest the soundness of a princt- 
ple; to teat the validity of an argument. 
Stran 
Was love's dumb cry d ty ing change 
To ferf his worth. ss tea SF enyrom, 
3. In chem. to examine by the application of 
some reagent. 

Test (teat). a. [L. festa, a shell, &c. See 
TET, 4, above.) 1, Tu zoel. the ontside 
hard covering of certain animals; as, (a) the 
shell of Mollasea, which are for this reason 
sometimes called Testacen. (b) The cal- 
careous shell of sea-urchins. (c) The thick 
leathery outer tunic of the sea-aquirts (Tuni- 
cata) (d) The calcareous shell of the Fora- 
minifera, not as in the molluecs a true cuti- 
cularsecretion, but immersed in the sarcode. 
2 In bot, the outer coating or integument 
of a seed. 

Test (test), v.¢. (L. tester, to hear witness, 
to teatify, to attest, whence conulest, alfeast, 
Ree TESTAMENT. ) In tau, to atteat and | 
(late; a4, o wrinn tested un ench a day, 

Test (teat o make a will or testa- 
ment. [Old English and Scotch.) 


Le 


Test! (teat), n, [T.. tertis,a witness. See TES: | 


TAMENT.] A Witness ‘Prelates and great 
lirds of England, who were... . fests of that 
deed.’ Berners. 
Testa (tes'ta ), mn. 
tegument; « test. 
Testable (test’a-bl), a. [L. teetabilis, from 
testor, to testify, to publish one’s last will ] 
vr lave, (a) capable of being devised or given 


Au animal's shell or in- 


mad 
Testacea (tes-ta’shé-a), n. pl. [L. testacews, 
. covered with a shell, testaceous, from testa, 
a shell.) Marine shelled animals, eapecially 
mollusea. <A term rarely used in modern 
zoology, and most nearly corresponding in 

significance to the division Lamellibranchi- 
ata The Testaces were the third order of 
Vermes in the Linnean system. 
Plied this term to an order of his class 
Acephala. 
Tostacsan (tes-ti'shé-on), mn. One of the 


Testa 

Testacean (tes-ta'shé-an), a, Relating tothe 
Testavea, 

Testacellus (tes-ta-cel'lus), n. (Dim. from 
L. testa,a shell.) A genus of pulmoniferous 
gasteropoils, which are furnished with a 
diminutive shell, forming a shield or protec- 
tion to the heart. Twe or three species 
have been enumerated; they infest gardens 


and nurseries. 
Testaceography (tes-ti'slé-og’ra-f). [T.. 
and Gr. graphd, to write. | 


feefoce us, shelled, 
[L. tes- 


Sane a8 Textaceology. 
1 (tes-ti'shé-ol"o-fi), 1. 
facea (see TESTACEA), and Gr. logow, dis- 
course. | The science of testaceous molluace; 
 conchulogy. [Rare.] 


Fate, far, fat, fgll: | mé, met, her; 


A wife has power to fer’ without the consent of her 
banc ail Reif 


© Capable of witnessing or of g | 


Cuvier ap- | 


pine, pin; 
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Testaceous (tes-ta‘shus, a. (L. testaceua, 
from testa, a shel rand 1. Pertaining to shells; 
consisting ‘ofah shell, or having a hard 
continuous shell.—2. In bet. brownish yel- 
low, like that of unglazed brown earthen- 
ware. —Testaceous animals, animals having 
a strong thick entire shell, as oysters and 
clams; distinguished from crustaceous ani- 
mals, whose shells are more thin and soft, 
and consist of several b eecibte jointed, as lob- 
sters: now rarely used as a scientific term. 
— Testaceous medicines, all preparations of 

shells and like substances, as the powders 
of crabs’ claws, pearl, & 

Test-act (test’akt), n. In Eng. hist. an act 
passed in Che reign of Charles II., providing 
that all persons holding any important office, 
civil or military, from the crown, or receiv- 
ing money therefrom, should take the oaths 
of supremacy and allegiance, and subscribe 
a declaration against transubstantiation, 
and also receive the sacrament of the Lord's 


supper according to the ngage of the Hae: 
lish Church. It was repe in 1823. 
nnder CORPORATION. 


Testacy (tes’ta-si), 1 In law, the state or 
circumstance of being testate, or of leaving 
a valid testament or will at death. 

7 ent (tes’ta-ment), 7. 
fun, from tester, to be a witness, to make a 
will, from testis, a witness; similarly testify, 
testimony, attest, conftest, ec. ] 1. In low, a 
solemn authentic instrument in writing, te 
which a person declares his will as to the idis- 
posal of his estate and effects after hia death; 
awill In Seotv law, the word testament, 
in the strictly legal acveptation, signifies a 
deed in writing, by which the granter ap- 
polnts an executor, that ia, a person to ad- 
minister his movable estate after his death, 
for the behoof of all who may be interested 
in it. A testament may thus consist merely 
of the nonination of an executor, or it may 
contain, along with such a nomination, 
clauses hequeathing, in the form of legacies, 
either the whole or part of the movahle 
estate. In its more common meaning, how- 
ever, a testamont is a declaration o 
a pereon willa to be done with his movable 


; 


name of each general division of the canon- 
ical bouks of the sacred Scriptures; as, the 
Old Testament; the New Testament, The 
name is Satteatons to covenant, and in our 
use of it we app ly it to the books which 
contain the old and new dispensations; that 
of Moses, and that of Jesus Christ. Vv 


New Testament. ' 
Testamental (tes-ta-men‘tal), a. Relating 
to a testament or will; testamentary. 
The frrtamenios cup I take, 
And thas rememberthee. Afomipverery. 
(tes-ta-men‘ta-ri),@. 1. Per- 
taining toa will or to wills; an, testamentary 
causes in law.—2 Beyneathed by will; given 
by testament. 
How many fstoweniaey charities have been de- 


feated by the negligence or fraud of executors! 
a iterbary. 


3. Done or appointed by, or founded on, a 
last will or testament: as, tesfamenfary 
guardians, that is, guardians appointed by 
testament or will. 
Testamentation (tes'ta-men-ta"shon), 1 
The act or power of giving by will. [Hare.) 
Ry this law the right of festamenfation is taken 
away, which the inferior teoures had always sols d 
PS? 
Testamur (tes-té‘muor), n [L., we testify. ] 
A certificate given to an English university 





student certifying that he has successfully — 


passed a certain examination: so called 
from the opening words 

Testate (tes’tat),a. [L. testatvs, having tes- 
tified, having published one's last will, pp. 


of feator, to witness, &c.] Having maile and | 


left awill, ‘ Persons dylug testate and jn- 
testate.' <Aylife. 

Testate (tes'tat), m In law, one who has 
made a will; one who dies leaving a will or 
testament. 

Testation ( es-ti'shen),n. [L. featatio, from 
fextor, to Witness.) <A witnessing or bearing 
witness. 

How clear a frrfafien have the inspired prephets 
of God given of old to this truth. Hp 


Testator (te<tit’or), = [L.] A man who 
sere and leaves & will or testament at 
ileath, 

Testatrix (tes-tat'riks), mn. [L., fem. of few 
tafor.) A wiinan who makes and leaves o 
will at death. 


note, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 


[L. featamen- | 


R. 
| Testernt (tes’térn, r.t 


what | 


estate after his death See WILL.—2. The | 


hen | 
used alone the word is often limited to the | 





TESTIFY 


Testatum (tes-ta’tum),n. [LJ] Onec 
clauses of an English deed, includi 
statement of the consideration money 
the receipt thereof: called also the wu 
tng or operatice clause. 

Teste (tes’té), n. [Ablative sing. of L 
a witness.) In law, the witnessing clar 
a writ or other prec t which expresse 
date of its issue. "harton. See WRI 

Tester (tes’tér), n. ars Fr. testiere, a) 

iece, the crown of a hat, &c.; O.Fr. 

od.Fr. téte, ahead, from L. testa, an ea! 
pot, the skull. the head.) 1. The s 
canopy over a four-post bedstead. 

The flowers on ny curtains and fester, 1 to 
men in continual movement. Lr. Fortes 161: 
2 In arch. a flat canopy, as over a pl 
tomb, and the like.—3. An old French : 
coin, of the value of about sixpence ste 
(originally eighteenpence, afterwards 
Ei e), 80 named from the feste (head) 

hence, in modern slang, a sixpence. 
While I have a shilling, thou sha‘n't watts fes 
weed 

Very leisurely, and at with a sno! by no me: 
be dagtled by sixpences, the barber trnk a 
tester. err 

Tester (tes’tér), ». One who tests, | 
aasays, proves, or the like; as, a good f: 

Testere,t ». (Fr. teeti*re, from 0. 

Fr. fete, the head] A head-piece: art 
forthe head. Chaweer. 

Testernt (tes'térn).n. A sixpence. See 
TE 


Tr present w 
testern or aizpence. 


Ta wed your haunty, | thank yoo, fou has 
frn'a me, in requital whereof, henceforth a 


letter yourself, 
Testes (tes'téz), n pl. [L. testis, See 
A for 


TICLE.) In anal. the testicles. 
ce ( test’fér-nis), m. 
refining furnace of the reverberatory 


for treating argentiferous siege th 
lead rich in silver. EH. wig ae 
Test-glass (test’clas), n. <A gloss vess 


conical or cylindrical form, baving o 
and sometimes a beak, used to hold lig 
for testing, or other chemical solut 
E. H. Knight. 

Testicle (tes'ti -kij, mn. (L. festicufus, db 
testis, a testicle ] One of the glans w 
secrete the seminal fluid in males. 

Testicond (tes'ti-kond), a [L. testis, a 
ticle, and conde, to hide.) In zoel. eal 
an animal having the test 
concenled, as the Cetace; 

Testicular ( tes-tik’d-lér 


Same as Tesliculate. 






} Testiculate, Testicul: 
: (tes-tik’i-lit, tes-tik i-lat 
—" a. In bot, Fy shaped li 
testicle. (5) Havin, 
tubers resembling teaticl: 
some species of orchia. 
Testiere(tes-ti-ir),n. [€ 
Y teste, the head.) <A def 
Testiculare Root Of Plate-armour for the] 
—Orckis Verio, Of a War-horse. 
Testif,t a. [(0.Fr., from! 
the head.) Headstrong; self-willed; t 
Chaucer, 


Testificate (tes-tifi-kat),01. In Scots ik 
solemo written assertion, not on oath, 
merly used in judicial rocedure. 

Testification (tes'ti-fi-ka"shon), nm. [L 
tifcatio, See TESTIFY.) The act of tes 
ing or giving testimony or evidence. 
more direct service nnd lestification of 
homage to Goi," South. 

Testificator ( tes'ti-fi-kit-ér), n% One 
testifies; one who gives witness or evide 

Testifier (tes'ti-fi-ér), mn. One who test 
one who gives teatimony or bears witne 
prove anything. 

The authority of the fester ls founded w 
abilitg ane sntewerity. sie bp, Prats 

Testify (tes't-fi), c.f. pret. & p a, 

ppr. Datyying. [O. Fr_ festijfier, reek 
fificor—testix, a witness, and facio, ym ‘ 
Ree TESTAMENT. ]) 1. To make a solenn 
claration, verbal or written, to estal 
somd fact; to give testimony for the 
rer of communicating to others o ki 

fees of something not known to them. 

Jesus... needed not that any should fest 

man, for he knew what was in man, Jo ii, 
2. In daw, to make a solemn declara 
tiider oath, for the purpose of estallis 
or making proof of some fact to a cour 
give testimony in a cause depembing lx 
a tribunal, 


One witness shall not dentyy agai any per 
cause him to die, Num. oxay. 


oil, pound; l, Sc. abune:; §, Se. fh 


TESTIFY 


3. To declare a charge; to bear witness: fol- 
lowed hy against. 
O Iarael, .. . Twill fesfifyapeine thee Ps. 1.7 


1 feted agaist them in the day-wherein they 
sold) pruvisnaiis, Neh. ail. 15, 


(tes’ti-ff),0.f, 1. To affirm or declare | 


selemuly fur the purpose of establishing a 
rari to bear witness tu; to give evidence 
uf. 

We apeak that we aie know, and festyfy that we 
lave seen, amd ye receive nut our oe si 
= Ti, 1, PF 
2 In fer, to affirm or ileclare nuder oath 
before a trilmnal, for the purpose of proving 
sume fact. —& To publish and declare 
freely. 


Tevtifving both tothe Jews, and also tothe Greeks, _ 


repentance toward God and falth towsrd our Lord 
Jesies « lirist. Acts EE. 71. 

Teatily (tes’ti-li), avr, Ina testy manner; 
fretfully; peevishly; with petulance, 

Testimonial (tes-ti-mii'ni-allm = [0. Fr. tee- 
timoniale, from L. testunoniwinm. See TES- 
TIMONY.) 1. A writing or certificate in fav- 
our of some one’s character or gool conduct: 
awriting produced Wy any one aa evidence 
for himself or his pretensions; a certificate 
of one’s qnalitications, or of the worth or 
eenuineness of anything. 

Te is posite to have such Avfieeniats of divine 
pa as niay be sufficient te convince the more 
reasnnahie part of mankind, aud pray what ix want 

ing in the testimonies of Jesus Chrintt T. Barioet, 


2. A gift raised hy subscription in acknow- 
ledgment of on individwal’s services, or 04 
a token of reapect for hia worth, presented 
to himeclf in the fonn of a sum of money, 
feere of plate, his portrait, or the like, or 
f done after death, taking the form of a 
Fs lea benevolent endowment, and the 
like. 

The portrait was intended as a ferfimwoninl, 'ex- 
preaive of the eminent services of Mr. HM. im promot: 
Bigs kn secu the pre peerity of the worn.” 

HY, Cottier, 

The late lamented OTonnell . . . over whoa 
eritetal country has raised such a magnincent Aenti- 
weet rd Aacher ay. 

Testimonial (tes-ti-md'ni-al), a. Relating 
to or containing testimony. 


— et 





A clerk aloes nat exhil-it to the bishop letrers mis- | 


sive or destionoperael testifying his wood behasinar, 
; 2 4 wiigfr. 
Testimonialize (tes-ti-m6'ni-al-tz), ».0. 
er With a testimonial. [New aud col- 


People were frfimowtalicin, his wife, 


Testimony (tes’ti-nio-ni), mn. [L. testimoni- 
wnt, [rom fester, to give witness, from text ix, 
a Witness.) 1. A solemn declaration or affir- 
mation male for 
ing or proving sume fact; statement or 
statements made in proof of something. 
Testimony, in judicial proceedings, niay be 
verbal or written, but must be uuder onth. 
= Statement or declaration of facts; tenor 
of statements made: representation: de- 
claration; as, these doctrines are supported 
hy the uniform fesfimouy of the fathers; 
the belief uf past facts must depend on the 
evidence of human festinivay, or the tewti- 
mony of historians —3. Act of bearing wit- 
Ness, open attestation; profession. 

Thou ... for the fesftimeny of truth bast borne 

Universal reproach. al néteva, 
4. Witness; evidence; proof of some fact. 
‘To this [ call my friends in testimony." 
Teanyeon. —5. Anything equivalent to a 
declaration or protest; a manifestation. 

Shake of the dust onder feet, fi i 
ayant them, ies oo Maks as 
6. In Serip. (@) the two tables of the law. 

Thou shalt pot inte the ark the frrtievenry which | 
shall give thee, Er aie: oa 
(6) Divine revelation generally; that which 
is divinely revealed or communicated: the 
Word of Gud; the Scriptures, 

The f#irfimeny of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple, . DE, 7. 
-- EewWenuce, Testimony See underEvVIresck. 

Testimony | (tes'ti-mo-ni), c.f. 

Let him be but fesfeeewaes in his own bringings 
forth. andl he shall appear a tcholar, a statesman, 
anol a oul tier, Aaa. 

Testiness (tes'ti-nes), a. 
lity of being testy; fretfulnesa; peeviahuess: 
petulance. 

Testing rs it a dispesition or aptness to he angry. 


Farde, 
Testing (test'ing).. 1. The actof one who 
testa, or the act of applying a test: ae, 
(a) the act or operation «f trying the strength 
of anything, ag a chain, a tube, a benm, 


Phoréeriay. 


the purpose of establish. | 








To witness, 


The state or qua- | 
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ft is sufficiently strong to anewer the - 
pose for which it is intended. (6) In chem. 
the act or operation of examining by re- 
agents to letect the presence of any iugredi- 
ent. (¢c) In wetal the operation of refining 
large ear stink of cold or silver hy meana 
of lead in the vessol called a feet; cupella- 
tion, In this process the extraneons matter 


ls vitrifled, seurified, or destroyed, nnd the | 


metal left pure. 

Testing-clause (test'ing-klaz), n. In Scots 
faw, the clauae in a formal written decd or 
instrument by which it is authenticated 
according to the forma uf law. It consists 
essentially of the name awl designation of 
the writer, the number of pages of which 
the dew! consists, the names and desiena- 


tions of the witnesses, the name and designa- | 


tion of the person who penned the deed, 
and the date and place of signing. 
Test-object tech age n, A minute ob- 
ject, generally organic, whereby a pereon Is 
enabled to prove the efficiency of a micrn- 
ecope, only microscopes of a certain power 
being capable of showing auch objects, or 
of enabling their markings or peculiar strac- 
ture to be clear seen. ‘The musenlar fibres 
of the mammalia, portions of the eye of 
fishes, scales of the wings of insects, and the 
shells or frustules of the Distomacem, are 
very generally employed. See TEST-PLATE. 
Teston? (tes'tom), mn, [O.Fr. See LESTER ] 
A tester, & Sixpence. 


You canont give him Jess than a shilling in con- | 


Science; for the book he had it out of comt him a 
fenton at least, Tomson, 
Testone, Testoon (tes-tiin’), nm. []t. testone, 
See TEsTox.] An Italian silver coin worth 
about Ix. 4; also, a Portuguese coin worth 

shout 7d. sterling. 

Test-pa: (test"pa-per), m 1. In chem. a 
paper impregnated with a chemical re- 
agent, as litmus, €c.,and used for detecting 
the presence of certain substances, whose 


presence causes a reaction and a change in | 
per —2 In ew, an ine | 


the colour of the pa 
strument adinitted as a standarnl of com- 
B sac ag for hand-writing, [United States. | 
est- plate (test'plit), mn. A finely-ruled 
glass plate used in testing the power anil 
defining quality of microscopes. Some uf 
these ruled plates have the almmoet incredilile 
number of 225,000 lines to the inch. 
pump (test'pump), 1. A force-pomp 
for testing the strength of boilers, tubes, 
and other hollow articles by hydraulic 


Pressure. 
Testril | (tes'tril), nm <A aixpence. See 
‘TESTE, 
Sir Teéy. Come on, there's a slapence for pou; 
let's have a song. 
Sie dine. Theresa feted of me, too, Sab, 


Test-tube (test’tih’, = 1, A tube or thin 
eylinder of glass use in testing and analys- 
ing liquids,—% A chlorometer. 

Testu (tes-t'din-al), a, [See TESTT DO. ] 
Pertaining to the tortoiee, or resembling it. 

Testudinaria (tes-td'dli-na‘ri-a), mn. [L. tee- 
tudo, a tortoise.] A genus of Dioscorencem, 
characterize| hy the cork-like covering or 
bark of ita rhizome, which is wholly above- 
ground. In time the envering cracks deeply 
and forms larce protuberances, which some- 
what resemiile the shells of tortoises. The 
best known species, 7. elephanfipes, is 
grown in greenhouses in this country, 
where it is called elephanf's-foot, in refer- 
ence to its unwieldy rvotstock. It is a oa- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is 
called Hottentots’ bread, from the fleshy in- 
teriors of the rhizomes having been used as 
fond by the Hottentots. 

ous (tes-ti'li-na"ri-us), a. Re- 
semliling a tortoise-shell in colour; covered 
with red, Wack, ond yellow patches, like a 
tortoise-shell. 

Testudinata (tes-ti'di-ni"ta), n. ak [See 
TESTU] Another name for the order 
Chelonia, comprehending the tortoises and 


turtles 

ate, Testudinated (en £8'din St, 
tes-to'din-fit-cd), a. [L. fesfudinatus, from 
feattidy, a tortoise.) Rerembling the back 
of a tortoise; constructed like the back of 

a tortoise; arched; vaulted. ; 
Testudineous (tes-ti-din'é-us), a. [See 
above.| Resembling the shell uf a tortoise. 
Testudinids (tcs-ti-din'i-dé), n, pl The 
Land-tortoises, a family of cheloninn reptiles 
distinguished by their highly-arcled cura- 
ace and short clubhy feet. See TORTOTSE. 
estudo (te-ti'lda), a. [La tortoise, hence 
the warlike contrivance, from fesfa, a shell. | 


rufter, &c., in order to sacertain whether 1. Among the ancient Romane a cover or 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g.ga:  j. job: 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


TETANUS 


acreen which a body of trnops formed with 
their oblong shields or targets, by holding 
them over their heads when standing close 





© te 


_ a ot arte . et 


=: 


Roman Testuce, from Teajan‘s Pillar. 


to each other. This cover somewhat re- 
semibled the lack of atortoise, and served to 
shelter the men from missiles thrown from 
alove. The name was also given to a struc- 
ture movalle ou wheels or rollers for pro- 
tecting sappers.—Z A shelter similar in 
shape and design to the above employed as 
defences for miners, &e., when working in 
ground or rock which is liable to cave in.— 
3. lo med. an encysted tumour, which has 
been supposed tu resemble the shell of a 
turtle. Called alao Talpa.—4. In zool. the 
land-tortoises, a genus of chelonian reptiles. 
See TORTULE —, In music, a musical in- 
atrument; a epecics of lyre: so called in 
allusion to the lyre of Mercury, fabled to 
vere been made of the shell of the sea-tor- 
se. 

Testy (tes'ti), a. [0.Fr. testu, headstrong, 
wilful, oletinate; Mod. Fr. (étu; tram 0.Fr. 
feate, Mod. Fr, t'fe, the head; comp. E. Acady. 
See TESTER.) Fretful; peevish; petulant: 
easily irritated. 

Must | stand and crouch under your testy BUOUEY 
aR, 


My lord tirerl of his quiet life, and grew weary and 
Shen testy at those gentle bonds with which his wife 
would hawe lyeld bine. Thacheray. 


Tetanic (te-tan‘ik), a. Pertaining to or de- 
noting tetanus; ma, (etaniec spasm. 

c (te-tan'ik), m In med. a remedy 
which acta on the verves, and through them 
on the muscles, as nux vomica, strychnia, 
brucina,&c. If taken in over-doses tetanics 
occasion convulsions and death. 

Tetanoid (tet'an-old), a. (Gr. tetanos, te- 
tanus, and eidos, resemblance.) Resembling 


Tetanus (tet'a-nus), n. ([Gr. tetanos, te- 
tanus, also stretched, from teind, to stretch. 
See THIN.) Spaam with rigidity; a disease 
characterized ly a more or less violent 
and rigid spasm of many or all of the 
muscles of voluntary motion. The varie- 
ties of this disease are: (1) érismus, or 
locked-jaw; (2) opisthotonos, where the body 
is thrown hack by spasmodic contractions 
of the muscles; (3) emprosthotonos, where 
the body is bent forwards; (4) rothuto- 
now, where the body is bent one side. 
These affections arise more frequently in 
warm Climates than in cold. They are occa- 
sioned either by exposure to cold, or by 
some irritation of Lhe nerves in consequence 
of local ay el by puncture, incision, or 
laceration; bence the distinction of tetanus 
into idiopathic and traumatic. Lacerated 
wounds of tendinous parts prove, in warm 
clinintes, a never-failing suurce of these 
complaints. In cold climates as well as 
in warm locked-jnw (ian which the spasms 
are confined to the muscles of the jaw or 
throat) moray arises in consequence of 
the amputation uf a limb, or from lacerate+ 
wounds Tetanic affections which arise {n 
consequence of a wound or local injury 
usually prove fatal. Tetanus is also distin- 
guished, according to its intensity, into 
aenfe and chronic — Artificial tetanua, n 
state of the system induced by certain poi- 
sons, a8 strychnia, brucina, or their salts, iu 


, tetanus. 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


TETARTOHEDRAL 
which the symptoms of intense tetanus are 
bited 


exhi : 

Tetartohedral (té-tar'té-hé"dral), a. (Gr. 
tetartos, fourth, and Aedra, a base. ] In 
eryetal. having one-fourth the number of 

lanes requisite to complete symmetry. 
hedrally (té-tir'té-hé’dral-li), adv. 
In a totartohedral form or ecu 

Tetartohedrism (té-tir't6-hé"d mm In 

erystal. the state or property of being modi- 


fled wha ts 
(té-tir’té-priz-mat"ik), 
as Trichinie fetartos, fourth.) In crystal. same 


i seas os Same as Taufag. 


n, Same as Tache. Aomavnt of 


Tetchy (tech’i-nes, tech’i). See 
[—s TECHY. 
Téte (tit), (Fr., head, See Trsren.] 
False hair; a kind ‘of wig or cap of false 
hair. ‘Her wig or felz . thrown care- 
lesaly upon her’ toilette.’ Rev, A. Graves. 
Téte-a-téte (tat’a-tat), ade. [Fr.] Head 
to bead; cheek by jowl; face to face; in 
private; ‘in close confabulation. 
Long before the squire and dame 
Have, fr-a-tfty, relieved their flame, Prior, 
Lord Monmouth fell into the easy habit S dinner 
in his private rooms, sometimes A'fe-d-tte with Ville- 
“que. Disraeli. 
Tate -a-téte (tit'n-tat), a. Head to head: 
rivate; confidential; with none present 
t the parties concerned; as, a téte-l-téte 


conversation. 
Téte-a-téte | (tiit’a-tat), n. rivate in- 
terview with no one Sremniit bat e parties 


concerned; a friendly or close conversation, 
2 A kind of sofa for two persons so curved 
that they are brought face to face while 
sitting on aitesrnt sides of the sofa. 
Tete-du-pont ( tat-du- Obs (Fr.] In 
fort. a wee ths defen e head or en- 
trance of a bridge nearest the le 4 
Tether (tern’ér),n. [Also tedder, 0. E. tedir; 
not in A. Sax., but in similar forms in the 
cog. languages: Icel. tjdthr, a tether, tjdthra, 
to tether; O.Fris. tieder, tiader, LG. tider, 
O.5w., tiuther, a cord, band, tether ; from 
zame root as to tie, Goth. tiuhan, to lead, 
to hold.) A rope or chain by which a graz- 
ing animal is confined within certain limits. 
en used figuratively in sense of course in 
which one may move until checked; scope 
allowed. 
They had nearly run to the end of their After. 
Trotiepe. 
Tether (teTH’ér), v.t. To confine, as a grae- 
ing animal, with a rope or chain 
certain limita, 
He that bounded thy power fetherea’ thee wor 


Tethys (té’'this), nm. [Gr. téthys, an ooaier. a 
kind of ascidian.) A genus of nudibranchiate 
gasteropods, inhabiting the Mediterranean, 
and characterized by having two rows of 
branchim, Par poyadechy trenching tufts alon 
the back, and a very membranous and 
fringed veil on the head, 
it curves under the mouth. On the base of 
the veil are two compressed tentacula, from 
whose margin projects a small conical point. 

Tetra-. [Gr., from tettares, feawtres, four, 
equivalent to L. dri-_] A prefix in cum- 
unda, derived from the Greek, signifying 
srarch aa, fetrachord, tetragon, te- 
arc 


chiata (tet'ra-brang-ki- arta), 9 n, | 


post An ones of Cephalopoda, comprising the 
wo families Nautilide and Ammonitidm. 
Of this order the pearly nautilus may be re- 





Tetrabranchiata. 
Pearly Nautilus (Nawities pamapilines. The shell 


cut open, showing the 
siphuncle, and the animal. a, Kespiratory funnel. 
& Branchiz (the mantle cut open to show them). 
©, Aco of brachial tentacles. a, Hood. ¢, Eye. 
m, Maotle, a, Shell-muscle. s, Siphuncle. 


garde as the type, being the only ving 
member of the order, though its fosafl r 

presentatives (Orthoceras, Ammonites, ke) ) 
are remarkably abondant. The character- 
istic features of the order are the external 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


which shortens as | 


| feet in the adult. 


Tetradite (tet'ra-dit), 


mbers, the septa, the | 


pine, pin; 
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many-chambered shell, the septa between | dymog, fourfold, from its occurrence in quad- 


the chambers of which are perforated by 
the tube, called a ‘siphuncle;" branchie 
four in number, arms numerous. See also 
NAUTILUS. 

Tetrabranchiate (tet -ra- ge Sg Bo 
Gr. tetra, four, and branchia, gills.) v- 
ae four gills; as, the Hore cr ceph- 


Tetracaulodon (tet-ra-kgl’o-don), n. (Gr. 
prefix tetra, four, kawlos, a stalk, and odows, 
a tooth. J ‘A fossil animal ef the miocene 
period, by some regarded as a distinct spe- 

cies, akin to the mastodon, and 60 named 
from its having four tusks, two short ones 
in the lower jaw in addition to the long 
ones of the upper jaw. Owen regarda it 
simply as an immature Mastodon Fo patted 

Tetracerus (té-tras’é-rus), m. r. prefix 
tetra, four, and keraz, a horn. ; The 
neric name of a curious species of Ind 
eee (T. ricornia), Whose trivial 

Latin re tition of the Greek 
neric one, both being due to the fact that 
t has four horns, ‘The front pair of horns 
are very short and placed just above the 
eyes, the hinder much longer and occupy- 
ing the usual position on the head. The 
females are hornleas) The animal has the 
habit of making lofty bounds. The height 
of the adult is about 20 inches, and the col- 
our aacoahens bay above and gray-white below. 
Tetrachenium ((é-tra- 
eet um), m. (Gr. prefix tetra, four, and 
achenium, See ACHENE.|] In ‘bot, a fruit 
formed by the adhesion of four achenia. 
ord (tet'ra-kord), nn. ([Gr. tetra- 
chordon—tetra, four, and cherdé, a chord.) 
A scale series of four notes. The word in 
its modern sense signifies a half of the 
octave scale, as C to F and G to C.—Con- 
net tetrachorda, tetrachords which over- 
p, a5 C to F and F to B.—Digpunet tetra- 
chords, tetrachords which have a degree 
between them, a Cto FPandGtoC 

Tetrachotomous (tet-ra-kot’é-mus), a. 
(Gr. tetrachds, in a fourfold manner, and 
temndé, to cut or divide, ne) Baving a division | 
by fours; separated into four parte or 
series, or ‘into series of fours; as, a letra- 
chotomous stem 


Tetracoccous (tet - ra-kok'kus), a ([Gr. 

prex tetra, four, and kokkos, a J 

bot. having four cells elastically dehis- 
cing and separating. 

lon (tet’ra-ké-lon), ns. [Gr. prefix 

tetra, four, and 

pros, a stanza or division of lyric poetry con- 


viet of four verses. 

Tetrad (tet‘rad), n. [Gr. letras, tetrados, 
the number four.] 1. The number four; a 
collection of four things.—2 In chem. an 
atom the equivalence of which is four, or 
an element one atom of which is equiva- 
lent, in combination, to four atoms of 


hyd 
i (tet'ra-dak-til), ». [Gr. tetra, 
four, and daktylos, a finger or toe.) An 
animal having four toes on each foot: a 
tetradactylous animal. 
lous (tet-ra-dak’til-us), a. Hav- 


Tetradecapoda (tet'ra-dé-kap"o-da), n. pl 
et'ra a ni. 
(Gr. GRE tetra, four, deka, ten, and ganas, 
,afoot.] ‘The name given by Agassiz 
ie division of ertopeaiin es maha 
m their hav t ly, seven pairs o 
They ane the Edrioph- 
thalmata of other zoologiats. 
(tet'ra-di-a-pi"’zon), ™ 
(Gr. tetra, four, and diapason. ) Quadiipls 
diapason or octave; a musical chord, other- 
safety called a quadruple eighth or twenty- 


nth, 
Tetradic (tet-rad‘ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
a tetrad: tetratomic, 

[From Gr. tetra, 
the number four.) One ois some way having 
relation to the number four; as, (a) one who 
regarded fouras amystic number, (by Asmanes 
the ancients, a child born in the fourt 

mouth or on the fourth day of the month. 
(c) Keeler. one of certain secta who held this 
numberin especial honour, asthe Manichees, 
who, thinking this the perfect nuniber, be- 
lieved there were four persona in the God- 


head. 
Tetradrachm, tet’ ra- 
dram, tet-ra-drak’ =a), Th. as tetra- 


drachmon— teiru, four, and drachiné, a 
drachm.) In a@ne, coinage, o silver coin 
worth Sa Sd. sterling, the drachma being 
extimated at Oj 

Tetradymite (tet'ra-di-mit), n. [Gr. tetra- 


note, not, move;  tibe, tub, byl); 


kélom, limb, Scheie ai. In | 





ruple crystals] Same “at-mue), “eer 
etradymous (tet’rm mua) a 
“wereanraree: In bot. having four cells 


OF CHAS. 


| Tetradynamia (tet’ra-di-na"mi-a), 1. 
; pl. [G 


r. tetra, four, 
and dynamis,power, 
erent. A a The a 


pune in on Lin- 
nen tem, com- 
prehending those 
lants which bear 
iermaphrodite 
flowers with six sta- 
mens, four of them 
lo than the 
other two. It wna 
divided into two 
orders — Siliculosa, 
of gest com 
mon j en-cresa 
and shepheril's - 
puree are examples, 
and Siliquosa, of 
which the mustard 
and cab are 
examples. All the 
plants of this class are now included in the 
ee order Cruciferm. 





Tetredamia—Common 
alifower, 


tradynamian, Tetradynamous (tet'ra- 
di-na"mi-an, tet-ra-din‘a-mus), a. In bot 


having six stamens, whereof four long ones 

are arranged in pairs opposite to each uther, 

and alternate with two isolated short ones. 

Tetraedral (tet-ra-é'dral). See Terra- 

HEDRAL. 

Tetraedron (tet-ra-&'dron), See Terna- 

HEDRON, 

Tetragon (tet’ ra-gon), n. [Gr. tefraginon 
énia, an angle.) 1. In 


—tetra, four, an 
geom, a figure hav g four angles; a quad- 
: | | ; | I 5 ot 
Tetragons. 


4. Khomboid. 5 and 6, 


| t, Square, 2, Parallelogram or Oblong. y. Rhombus. 
Trapexiom, 


rangle, a5 & square, a rhombus, &c.—2 In 
astrol. on aapent of two planeta with rd 
to the earth when they are auhane tenes 
Tetragonal (tetragonalya 1, Festainl 
on a. 1, Pertain 
toa “i teed having four angles or den 
Thus a square, a parallelogram, a rhonibus, 
and a trapezium are tetragonal 
2. In bot, having four prominent lo tudinal 
angles.—T'etrayonal ovary, one that is four- 
sided.—Tetragonal stem, one that has four 
sides, as in Lawium purpureum. —3. In 
etal, same as Dimetric. 
I niaces ( tet-ra-go'nt-&"s6-€ } m pl. 
(Gr. tetra, four, and génia, an angie, in 
allusion to the fruit being four-angled. J 
A nat. order of incomplete dicotyleduns, 
having the genus Tetragonia as its type. 
The plants of thia order have thick succu- 
lent leaves, ore chiefly maritime, and for the 
most part natives of tropical regiona T". 
exzpansa is a native of New Zealand and 
Japan, and is used by the natives of those 
countries as a remedy for scorbutic com- 
laints. The genera Aizoon, Sesuvium, and 
ithema are also included in this order, 
which is often combined with Ficoidem, 
Tetragonism t (tet-rmg’on-izm), n. [See 
TETRAGON.] The quadrature of the ged 
Tetragonolepis (tet-rag’o-nol"é-; 
[Gr. tetra, four, gonia, an angle, an 
a seale. Lit, four-cornered scala. | ry re- 
markable and numerons genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes, chiefly from the lions strata 
of Dorsetshire: so called from their large 
eguarescales, They belong tothe Pycnodont 


ily. 

onolobus Lieb eas nek” 6 eae), 1. 
(Gr. tetra, four, ain, 2 ari ae oe and Lobos, 
a pod, from the legu being furnished 
with four aC or toon pre ent | A geno 
of plants, nat. order Leg Papilion- 
aceous division, allied to lotus, with which 
many authors unite it. The species are Ta- 
tives of Europe, and consist of herbs with 
broad leafy stipules, trifoliate leaves, and 
flowers seated on axillary peduncles, fur- 


§, Se. fey. 





oil, pound; l, Sc. abune; 
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ith a bract. 
.ice to bird’s-foot trefoil, and in 
re well adapted for ornamentin 

rpureus, or pillrple-winge 


- pu 
tive of the south of Kur: spe. There | 


ty of this species tlic legumes of 
1 cooked and eaten in suuthern 
the same manner as Fretich beans. 
~ (te-tra’gon-us), ¢@. Same as 


m (tet’ra-gram), »). 


[Gr. tetra- 
wi 


four lines—t ira, four, and 


aline.) In geo. a figure formed | 
¢ lines. 


rh 
nmaton (tet-ra-graim'iia-ton), n. 
, four, and gramma, grameatos, 
mg several ancient nations, 
e number four, which was often 
d to represent the Deity, whuse 
| expressed in several languages 
xtters, as in the Assyrian Arai, 
Amon, Persian Soru, Greek Hu;, 


ey ia (Gr. fefra, four, and 
n 





ich have four 

‘he holly fur- Tetragynin—fParis 
ginal nn, 

a, The four styles. 

et-ra-jin’i-an, 

1s), @. In bot. having four carpels 

r 


"al (tét-ra-hé/dral), a. [See 
RON.) 1. Having or composed of 
.—2 In crystal. (a) having the 
16 regular tetrahedron. (4) Per- 
‘relating toa tetrahedron or the 
forms to which the tetrahedron 
-Tetrahedral angle, in geom. a 
le bounded or inclosed by four 
lea. Written also Tefraeidral. 

‘ite (tét-ra-hé’drit), m ([Gr. 
*, and hedra, a base.}| A name 
group of isomorphous minerals, 
og in hemihedral furms of the 
ic or regular system, and con- 
mixtures of sulphur-salis) The 
lore specifically given to the min- 
‘wise called fahl-ore or fahl-erz, 
thedral crystals of which, having 
rough dull surface, are fouud in 
sh mines near St. Austel. More 


They have a close | Tetramera (te-tram’ér-a), n. 
art.) Latreille’s name | 





"Krem ozcur at Andreasherg in | 
mnitz in Hungary, Freiberg 


‘on aa Cat: ra- i 
ae tetra, if \, 
dra, a \ 
on afigure ‘ 
anded under \\. 
Jateral and \, 
ingles, or a a 
pyran — x 
ir equal an: : “i 
1 faces. It Tetrahedron 
he five regular solids. In crystal, 
iedron is regarded 14 4 seciilary 
he octahedron, from whiich it is 
‘cutting away the alternate angles 
Written also Tetracilran. 
thedral (tet-ra-heks'a-lé"dral ), 
tra, four, and hexaherilral.) Hav- 
‘m of a tetrahexahedron. 
thedron (tet-ra-heks’a-hé’dron), 
etra, four, and 
n.) A solid 
xy twenty - four 
3, four corre- 9 
to each face of 
Called also ® 
wahedron. 
(te-tral’o-ji), 7. 
ralogia — tetra, 
ogos, discourse. ] Tetrahexahedran, 
given to a col- 
four dramatic compositions, three 
one satiric, which were exhibilcul 
on the Athenian stage for tlic 
e festivals of Bacchus. 
odon (tet-ra-lof’o-don), nn. [(ir, 
', lophos, a ridge, and odvws, oduii- 
h J A sub-genus of mastodons, 
he form of the molars, which have 
ike transverse ridges. 
is Pelopbedon i which see). 





; th, Sc. loch: 8, 90: j, job; 


The other | 


| Tetranthera (te-tran’thér-a), n. (Prefix 
A large genus of | 





Tetrander (te-tran 


Tetrandria(te-tran’dri-a),n. 


Pca and having four stamens. 


[Gr. tetra, 
four, and meros, a 
fur a section of on. 
tinguished hy 
having all the 
tarsi four- 
jointed, as in 
the Rhynecho- 
hora. 
etramerous 
(te-tram‘fr-as), 
a. Consisting 
of or divided 4 
into Rake’ 
parts; ch 
terized by hay- *| 
ing four parts; ty 
specifically,(a@) 
in bof. applied Tetramera.—1, {annie awrocincts. 
to a flower or =o 3, Foot of Tetraopes, 3, Foot of 


coleopterous insects, dis- 






other complex Megascelis. 

organ having 

ita parts in fours. (>) In entom. of or per- 
‘taining to the Tetramera. . 
Tetrameter oiap aretetiies | n. [Gr. tetra, 
four, and mefron, measure.) Inane. prosody, 


& Verse consisting of four measures, that is, | T 


in jambic, trochaic, and anapestic verse, 
of eight feet; in other kinds of verse, of four 
feet. 
Tetrameter (te-tram'et-ér), a. Having 
four metres. * The Latin feframeter iambic. 


Tyrwhitt, 

Te hh (tet'ra-morf), n [Gr. tetra, 
four, and m , Shape.) In Chistian art, 
the union of the four attributes of the evan- 


gelists in one flour, winged, and standing 
on winged flery wheels, the being 
covered with eyes. It is the type of unpar- 
alleled velocity. Fairholt. 

‘dér), n. [Gr. letra, four, 
and anér, andros, a male.) In bot. a mono- 
clinous or hermaphrodite plant, having four 


stamens. 
[See above. ] 


The fourth class of plants in the Linnean 





Tetrandria—Ludwipta surrieusider. 


system, comprehending such as have four 
stamens. The orders belonging to this class 
are Monogynia, Digynia, an etragynia. 
The tensel, dodder, and pond-weed furnish 


examplea. 
Tetrandrian, Tetrandrous (te-tran‘iiri-m, 
te-tran'’drus), a. In bot. belonging to the 


class Tetrandria; monoclinous or herma- 


trant (tet'raut), » (Gr. prefix tetra, 
EY One of the four eyua ta into 
which the area of a circle ia divided by two 
diameters drawn at right angles to each 
other. Weale. [(Rare.] 


fefra, four, and anther. } 
trees, chiefly natives of the tropics and warm 


paces of the eastern hemisphere, nat. order | 


urnces. They have evergreen feather- 
velned leaves and smal) heads of numerous 


flowers, T. Roxbwrghii or laurifolia ia a | 


native of the mountains of India and China. 
The fruit yielda a kind of greasy exudation, 
from which the Chinese make candles of a 
bad quality, and which serves as o basis for 
salves. 

Tetrao (te-tra’6),n. [L., a grouse.) The name 
given Ly Linnwus to an extensive genus of 
wallinaceous birds, characterized by anaked 
and most generally red band, which occu- 


pies the place of the eyebrow. It includes | 


all the various species of grouse, the fran- 
culins, partridges, and quails The genua 
Tetrao, 
those members of the family Tetraonidw 
which have the toes covered pre horny 
plates, and Docs: rudimentary f era on 


h, Fr. ton; TH, then; th, thin; 


Dg, sing; 


d 


| tty King or 9 orsovereign Lu iii, 1. 
Tetrarch té'triirk or tet’riirk), a. 


| Tetrasepalous 


as now restricted, includea only | 





the feet. The species are natives of northern 
and temperate regions, See GROUSE. 

Tetraodon (te-tra’é-don), n. Same aa Tet- 
rodon (which see). 

Tetraonid (te-tra’é-nid), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Tetraonidm. 

Tetraonid (te-tri’é-nid), n. One of the Tet- 


Taonids. 
Tetraonide ( Coteb ont. pl. The gronse 
family, a family of birds belonging to the 
sub-order Gallinacem or Clamatores, of the 
order Rasores, distinguished by a naked 
band, often of a red colour, in place of an 
eyebrow, It comprises the various specios 
of grouse (Tet yack the ruffed grouse (Bo- 
nasa), the cock of the plains (Centrocerus), 
and the ptarmigans (Lagopus). 

Tetra (tet-ra-pet‘al-us), @. [Gr. 
tetra, four, and petalon,aleaf.) In bot. con- 
taining four distinct petals or flower leaves; 
as, a fetrapetalous re 


Tetrapharmacon, harmacum 
(tet-ra-fiir'ma-kon, tet- et kum), ™ 
[Gr. tetra, four, and F aap t punnap. a drug, a 
remedy. 'A combina n of wax, resin, lard, 
mo pitch, composing an ointment. 

traphyllous (te-traf‘il-lua), a. (Gr. fetra, 
soar, and phyllon, a leaf.) In bot. having 
four leaves; c ting of four distinct 
leaves or leaflets. 


Tetra (tet'ra-pla), mn [Gr. tetraploos, 
fourfold] The name given to an edition 
of the Bible, arran by Origen in four 


columns, containing fourGreek versions, viz. 
the Septuagint, that of Aquila, that of Sym- 
machus, and that of Theodosian; also, a 
version in four languages. 
aa (tét’ra-ni-md"ni-an ), 
n, [Gr, tetra, four, and pnewmdn, a lung.) 
One of a section of “ (Araneid ©), com- 
prehending those which have four pulmon- 


Tetrapod (tet'ra-pod), mn [Gr. tetra, four, 

and pous, pases a toot.] A four-footed ani- 
mee hong Hv ially an sei ave only four 
e as certain Lepidoptera. 
apariect egy ot (tet'ra-pod-ik"nit),n. [Gr. 
tetra, four, pows, podos, a foot, and ichnos, 
a fooiprink Ing In geol. the footprint of a four- 
footed animal, a5 asaurian reptile, left on a 
rock. Sea ICHSITE. 

Tetrapody (te-trap’o-di), m. (Gr. tetra, four, 

d pous, podos, a foot] A series of 4 feet: 
y measure ur distance of 4 feet. [Bare. ] 

Ti ran (te-trap'tér-an), mn. [Gr. fetra, 
four, and pleron, a wing.) Aninsect which 
has four wing 

Tetrapterous bln Sr on a. [See TET- 
RAPTERAN, | Having four win 

Tetrapterus (te-trap'tér-ua), mn. [Gr. tetra, 
four, and pferon, a wing or fin.) L A genus 
of acanthopterygious fishes, nearly allied to 
the Xiphins or sword-fish. They inhabit 
the Mediterranean.—®%. A genus of fosail 
fishes peculiar to the chalk formation, and 
characterized by the close apposition of their 

‘toral and ventral fins. 
etraptote (tet'rap-tot), n. (Gr. tetra, four, 
and pds, a case in grammar, lit. a falling, 
from pipto, to fall.) In gram. a noun that 
has four cases only. 

Te metrous (te-trak'we-trus), a. [Gr. 
tetra, four, and L. ratus,four-cormered. ] 
In bot. having four very sharp and almost 
winged corners. 

Tetrarch (té'trirk or tet'rirk), n. [Gr. fe- 
frarchés—tetra, four, anid areh?, rule.] A 
Roman governor of the fourth part of a pro- 
vince: a subordinate prince; hence, any 


Four 
Prller iare A ee ‘Tetrarch elements.’ 
uller 
te (ie trirk-it or tet-riir’kat), n. 
7 district mndera Roman tetrarch, or the 
office or jurisdiction of a tetrarch. 
Tetrarchical (tet-rirkik-al), a. Pertaining 
to a tetrarch or tetrarchy. 
Tetrarchy (tet'rirki), n. Same as Tet- 
rarchafe (which sce). 
tet-ra-sep'al-us), a. [Gr-. 
fetra, four, and E. sepal, the leaf of acalyx. | 
In bot, applied toa calyx which is composed 
Tetraspaston (te ‘ton),n, (Gr. tet 
n (tet-ra-epas’ton),n. (Gr. tetra, 
four, and spad, to pull} A machine in which 


four pulleys all act together. Usate. ] 
seernapecraaee ( (tet-ra-spér‘mus), (Gr. 
tetra, four, and sperma, seed.) In bof. rhanvies 


four seeds —A (etraspermous plant is onv 
which produces four seeda in each flower. 

A toes] in bel, aeons th ai a cot 
a0 apore.| ln among the alge aco 
lection of spores. Usually are four, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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whence the name; but sometimes we find 
only three, and at other times as many as 
eight or ten, in which latter case the tet- 
raspore is sometimes said to be compound. 
Tetrasporic (tet’ra-spor-ik), a. In but. com- 
sed of tetraspores. 


trastic, Tetrastich (te-tras’tik), n. (Gr. 


tetrustichos —tetra, fuur, and stichos, verse. | 


A stanza, epigram, or poem consisting of 
four verses. 

Tetrastichous (te-tras’tik-us), a. In dof. 
having a four-cornered spike. 

Tetrastoon (te-tras’to-on), n. (Gr. tetra, 
four, and stoa, a por- 
tico.} In arch. a court- 
yard with porticoes or 
open colonnades on ; 
each of its four sides. 


Britton. 
Tetrastyle(tet’ra-stil), 
a. and n. (Gr. tetra, ; 


four, and stylos, col- 
umn.} In ane. arch. 
having or consisting of 
four columns; having 
a portico consisting of 
four columns, asin the 
of Fortuna 





ik-al),@a. Consisting of 
four syllables. 

Te lable (tet’ra- 
sil-la-bl), n. (Gr. tetra, 
four, and syllabé, syllable.) A word con- 
sisting of four syllables. 

Tetrathecal (tet-ra-thé’kal), a. In bot. ap- 
plied to plants which have four loculaments 
or cavities in the ovary. 

. Tetrathionic (tet’ra-thi-on’”ik),a. (Gr. tetra, 
four, and thetén, sulphur.) Appellative of an 
unstable acid of sulphur containing oxygen 
and hydrogen (8,0,H,). at one time com- 
monly used to tone photographic prints, 
but now disused. 

Tetratomic (tet-ra-tom’ik), a. Same as 
Tetradic. 

Tetric,t Tetrical t (tet’rik, tet’rik-al), a. (L. 
tetricus, from (teter, offensive, foul.) Fro- 
ward; perverse; harsh; sour; rugged. 
Knoles. 

Tetricalness t eth alos), n. The state 
or quality of being tetric; frowardness; per- 
verseness. Bp. Gauden. 

Tetricity t (tet-ris’i-ti), n. Crabbedness ; 
erversepness; tetricalness. 
etricous t Stare: a. Tetric. 

Tetrodon (tet’ré-don), n. 
and odows, atooth.] A genus of teleostean 
fishes of the order Plectognathi and family 
Gymnodontes, distinguished by the posses- 
sion of four large teeth, the jaws being each 


Tetrastyle Temple— 
Fortuna Virilis. 


(Gr. tetra, four, | 


divided by a central suture. They have the | 


power of inflating the body with wind, which 
causes them tu float on the surface of the 
water, and gives them an almost spherical 
form. These fishes are cunfined to the seas 
of warm climates. Written also Jetracdon. 
See GLOBE-FISH. 
Tetryl (tet’ril), n. 
tical radicle of the fourth alcohol of the 
C*H2*+1 series. In the free state it con- 
tains C,;H,5, having been first isolated by 
Kolbe, who obtained it by electrolysis of 
valerianic acid. Called also Butyl. 
ouylemine (te-tril’a-min), n. (C,H,,N= 
N.H;.C,H, ) A colourless transparent liquid 


having a strongly ammoniacal and some- | 


what aromatic odour, and producing dense 
white fumes with hydrochloric acid. It is 
produced by the actiun of potash on cyanate 


or cyanurate of tetryl Culled also Butyla- 
mine. 
Tetrylene (tet’ri-lén), n. (C,H,.) Oil-gas; 


a gaseous hydrocarbon of the olefine series, 
first obtained by the distillation of oil See 
COAL-GAS. 

Totter (tet’tér), n. [A.Sax tetr, G. zitter, 
tetter; connections doubtful; comp. Fr. 
dartre, Skr. dardra, tetter.) 1. 
name of several cutaneous diseases, as 
herpes, impetigo, &c. 

A most instant tetfer bark'd about, 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust. 
All my smooth body. Skak. 


2. A cutaneous disease of animals, which 
spreads on the body in different directions, 
and occasions a troublesome itching. 
may be communicated to man. 

r (tet’tér), v.. To affect with the dis- 
ease called tetter. ‘Those measies, which 
we disdain should tetter us.’ Shak. 


Fate, fur, fat, fall; m6, met, hér; 








C,H.) The hypothe- 


A vague | 


It | 


pine, pin; 


Tetterous (tet’tér-us), a. Haviug the char- 
acter of tetter. ‘A tetterous eruption.’ 
Quincy. 

Tetter-totter (tet’tér-tot-tér), n. (From 
titter, teeter, and totter.) A balancing play 
of children; see-saw. Called also Pitter. 
cum-totter. (Provincial English. ] 

Tettigonia (tet-ti-go'ni-a), n. (Gr. tettiz, 
tettigos, akiud of grasshopper, a cicada, and 
gone, acorner.] A genus of hemipterous 
nsects, known by the name of leaf-huppers. 
T. vitis, destructive in vineyards, is found 
in Europe and in the United States. 

Tettigoniads (tet-ti-go’ni-a-dé), n. pl. Leaf- 
hoppers, a family of hemipterous insects, 
of which the genus Tettigonia is the type. 
See TETTIGONIA. 

Tettisht (tet’ish), a. [From Fr. tée, a head. 
See TESTY.] Captious; testy. ‘Heis the most 
tettish knave.’ Beau. & Fl. See TEATISH. 

Tetty t (tet’i), a. (See TETTISH.] Tetchy; 
peevish; irritable. ‘So cholerick and letty, 
that no man may speak with them.’ Burton. 

Teucrium (ti’kri-um), n [From Seucer, 
father-in-law of Dardanus, ah J of Troy— 
certain healing virtues of the plant having, 
it is said, been discovered by him.) A genus 
of plants belonging to the Labiats. There 
are three British species, 7. Chamadrys, 
the common germander; 7. Scurdium, the 
water germander; and 7'. Scorodonia, the 
wood germander or wood sage. 

Teuthids, Teuthidans (tu’thi-dé, ta’thi- 
danz), n. (Gr. teuthis, teuthidos, a cuttle- 


| 
| 


tallers. It was composed chiefly of Teutons 
or Germans who marched to the Holy Land 
in the Crusades, and was established in that 
country fur charitable purposes. Ata later 
period the conquests of the order raised it 
to the rank uf a sovereign power. It bean 
to decline in the fifteenth century, and was 
finally abolished hy Napoleon in 1809. 


Teutonic (ta-ton‘ik),2. The language or lan- 


guages collectively of the Teutons. See the 
adjective. 


| Teutonicism (ti-tun‘i-sizm), n. A Teutonic 


Teutonize (ti-ton-iz’), v.t 


Tew (tia), v.t. 


idiom or mode of expression; a Germanism. 
To make Teu- 
tonic or German; to render conformable to 
German idiom or analogies. Also as v.i., to 
conform to German customs, idioms, &c. 
[A. Sax. tawian, to taw, to 
work, to prepare, to beat. As to meaning 
4, see ToW.}] 1. To work: to prepare by 
working; to be actively employed about; to 
fatigue. (Provincial English. }—2 ¢ To pullor 
tease; to tumble over. Beau. & Fl.—3. To 
beat or press, as leather, hemp, and the 
a to taw.—4.¢t Tu tow, as a ship or boat. 
Leroy bon. 


Tew! (ta), vt To labour. 


fish.) A family of decapodous cephalopods | 


comprising the calamaries or squids. The 
species aru characterized by the possession 
of an elongated body with lateral fins. The 
shell, called the gladius or , is internal 
and nA Sehr horny, and consists of a 
median shaft and of two lateral wings 
The common calamary or pen-fish (Loligo 
vulgaris), abundant on our coasts, is an 
example. 

Teutlose (tit/lus), n. (Gr. teutlon, beet.) A 
kind of sugar, resembling glucose, said to 
exist in the juice of beet. 

Teuton (ti’ton), n. [L. Teutones, the Teu- 
tons, a latinized form of the native name. 
See DutcH.] Originally, the name given to 


members of an ancient German tribe firat | 


heard of 320 B.c.; ultimately applied to the 
Germanic peoples of Euro 
at present often used to include Germans, 


in general, and | 


Dutch, Scandinavians, and those of Anglo- | 


Saxon descent, as when we speak of Teutuns 
as opposed to Celts. 

Teutonic (ti-ton’ik), a. Of or belonging to 
the Teutons; of or belonging to the peoples 
of Germanic origin: in the widest sense, per- 
taining to the Scandinavians, and to the peo- 
ples of Anglo-Saxon origin, as well as to Ger- 
man races proper. —TJeutunic nations, the 
different nations of the Teutonic race. These 
are divided into three branches :—(1) The 
High Germans, including the Teutonic in- 
habitants of Upper and Middle Germany; 
those of Switzerland and the greater part 
of the Germans of Hungary. (2) The Saxon 
or Low German branch, including the Fris- 
jans, the Low Germans, 


the Dutch, the | 


Flemings, and the English descended from | 


the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, who settled 
in Britain. (3) The Scandinavian branch, in- 
cluding the Icelanders, the Norwegians, the 


| Textt (tekst), v.¢. 


Danes, and the Swedes. —Teutoniec lan- | 
guages, a tribe of tongues, belonging to the | 


great Aryan or Indo-European family, which 


has been divided into three great sections, | 


viz.: (1) Moeso-Gothic, the language used by 


Ul philas in his translation of the Scriptures | 


made in the fourth century for the Goths of 
Moesia. (2) German, subdivided into Low 
German and High German. The Low Ger- 
man tribe of tongues are the Anglo-Saxon 
or English, Old Saxon, Platt-Deutsch or Low- 
German proper, Frisian, Dutch, and Flemish. 
The High German has been divided into 
three periods, Old High German, Middle 
High German, and modern German. The 
Scandinavian comprises Icelandic or Old 
Norse, the Modern or pre- 
sent Norse, Danish, and = 
Swedish. — Teutonic cross, 
in her. a name sometimes 
given to a cross potent, 
from its having heen the 
original badge assigned by 
the emperor Henry VI. to 

the knights of the Teutonic Teutonic Cross. 
order. — Teutonic order, a 

military religious order of knights, estab- 
lished toward the close of the twelfth cen- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Text (tekst), n. 


Text-book (tekst’‘byk), n. 


Textile (teks’til), a. 


Tew (ti), n. [A. Sax. tava, instruments, 


tools. See also Tow.) 1. Materials for any- 
thing,—®2. An iron chain; a rope or chaln 
by which vessels were drawn alo 


Tg. 
Tewel (ti’el), n. [O0.Fr. tusel, tuetl, Mod. Fr. 


; a funnel, as for 


ht.— 2 Same 


fwyou, a pipe.) 1. A pi ina 
- Any 


smoke, Chaucer; EB. 
ns T'wyere (which see 


Te -beetle (ti’ing-bé-tl), n. A spade- 


Shap instrument for tewing or beating 


emp. 
Tewtawt (ti’ta), v.¢ (See Tew and Taw.] 


To beat; to break, as hemp. See TEw. 
(Fr. texte, a text, the text 
of a sermon, from L. teztus, a tissue, a text, 
from tezo, textum, to weave, whence also 
texture, textile, and (through the French) 
tissue. Subtile is also from stem of tezo.] 
1. A discourse or composition on which a 
note or commentary is written; the original 
words of an authur, in distinction frum a 
paraphrase or commentary; as, the text or 
original of the Scripture, in relation to 
the comments upon it; infinite pains have 
been taken to ascertain and establish the 
rene original text. ‘Your exposition on 
he holy tzt° Shak.—2. A verse or passage 

of Scripture, especially one selected as the 
theine or subject of a sermon or discourse. 
‘The parson made it his tezt.’ Tennyson. 

How oft, when Paul has served us with a fezt, 

Has Epictetus, Piato, Tully preach'd. Cowper. 
Hence —38. Any subject chosen to enlarge 
and comment on; a topic. 

No more; the fex7 is foolish. 
God takes a fe, and preacheth Fale 


Shak. 


The maiden aunt 
Took this fair Way for fext, and from it 
An universal culture for the crowd. 


4. A particular kind of Waals ha J of a large 
rs) 
1 


ach’d 
CUNY EAR, 


size: also, a particular kind letter or 
character; as, German (fezt; large text; 
small text. ‘As fair asa text B in a copy- 
book.’ Shak. 
To write in large charac- 
ters, as in text-hand. 

Indifferent judges might condemn me for 


A most malicious slanderer, nay fext at 
Upon my torehead. Bean, & Fi. 


1. A book con- 
taining a text or texts; as, (a) a book with 
wide spaces between the lines of text for 
notes or comments. (0) A book containt 

a selection of passages of Scripture 

for easy reference.—2 A bouk used by stn- 
dents as a standurd book for a particular 
branch of study; a manual of instruction; a 
book which forms the basis of lectares or 
cominents. 


Text-hand (tekst’hand), n. A large hand in 


writing; so called because it was the prac- 
tice to write the text of a book in a laree 
hand, and the nutes in a smaller hand. 

[L. textilss, from texo, 
to weave. See TEXT.] Woven or capable 
of being woven; formed by weaving; as, 
tertile fabrics; textile materials, such as 
wool, flax, silk, cotton. 


Textile (teks’til), n. That which is or may 


be woven; a fabric made by weaving. ‘The 
warp and woof of textiles.’ Bacon. 


Text-man (tekst’man), » A man ready in 


the quotation of texts. (Rare.) 
Men's dally occasions require the doing of a thou- 
sand things, which it would puzzle the best Acxrmease 


tary,in imitation of the Templarsand Hospi- |__rcadily to bethink himself of a sentence in the Bible 


néte, not, move; tbe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; 


li, 8c. abune; Y, Sc. fey. 


TEXTORIAL 


clear enough to satisfy a scrupulous conscience of | 


the nature of. Ap. Sanderson. 


Textorial (teks-to‘ri-al), a. [See TEXTILE.] 
Pertaining to weaving. ‘The teztorial arts.’ 
T. Warton. 

Text-pen (tekst’pen), n. A kind of metallic 
pen used in engrossing. 

Textrine (tekst'rin), u. Pertaining to weav- 
My textorial; as, the fextrine art. Der- 

ain. 

Textual eaten a. 1. Pertaining to or 
contained in the text; as, textual criticism; 
a textual reading. Milton; Waterland, — 
2. Serving for or depending on texts; textu- 
ary. Bp. Hall. 

Text (teks’ta-al-ist). n. L One who 
is well versed in the Scriptures, and can 
readily quote texts. 

How nimble fexfaaltsts and grammarians for the 
tonyuc the rabbins are, their comments can witness. 
Lightfoot. 
2. One who adheres strictly to the text. 

Text (teks‘ti-al-li), adr. In a textual 
manner; In accordance with the text; placed 
in the text or body of a work. 


Text (teks’ti-a-ri), n. Same as Textu- 
alist. Milton. 
Textuary (tcks’ti-a-ri),a. 1. Textual; con- 


tained in the text.—2. Serving as a text; 
authoritative. 

I see no groun. why his reason should he textua: 
to ours, or that God intended him an universal head- 
ship. Glanvilée. 

Textuel t (teks’ti-el), a. Ready at citing 
texts. Chaucer. : 

Textuist (teks'ti-ist), n. One ready in the 
quotation of texts; a textman. 

l rememlier the little that our Saviour could pre- 
vail abuut tins doctrine of charity against the crabbed 
testutsts of his time. * Af idion. 


Texture (teks’tir),n. (L. textura, from tezo, 
tectum, to weave. See TEXT.) 1. The act 
or the art of weaviny. ‘Before the inven- 
tion of texture.’ Sir T. Browne.—2. A web; 
that which is woven; a fabric formed by 
weaving. thers, f. the grassy dal 

Others, far on e aie, 

Theis humble feadnre weave. F. Aomson, 
3. The disposition or connection of threads, 
filaments, or other slender bodies inter- 
woven; the manner of weaving with respect 
either to furm or matter; as, the texture of 
cloth or of a spider's web. 

His high throne; which, under state 

Of richest feature spread, at the upper end 

Was placed in reyai lustre. Aliiton., 
4. The disposition of the several elementary 
constituent parts of any body in connection 
with each other; or the manner in which 
the constituent parts are united; as, the 
texture of earthy substances or fussils; the 
texture of paper, of a hat, or skin; a loose 
texture; ora close compact texture.— Tex- 
ture of rocks, the inode of aggregation of the 
mnineral substances of which rocks are cum- 
posed. It relates to the arrangement of 
their parts viewed on a smaller sale than 
that of their structure. (See STRUCTURE.) 
The texture of rocks may be compact,earthy, 
vranular, crystalline, sealy, lamellar, fibrous, 
slaty, perphyritic, amygdaloid, &c. —5. In 
anat. the particular arrangement of the 
clemeuts of the tissucs which constitute an 
organ. 

Texture (teks‘tir), v.¢. 
of or with; to interweave. [Rare.] 

Textury ¢ (teks’tu-ri), mn. The art or pro- 
cess of weaving. Sir 7. Browne. 

e,t a. [L. tenia, aband.} Athin plate 
of inetal. ‘A teyne of silver.’ Chaucer. 

Thack (thak), ». (Older form of thateh.] 
Thatch. [Old and pests English and 
Scotch ]-- GCuder thack and rape. under 
thatch and rope: said of stacks in the harrr- 
yard when they are thatched in for the win- 
ter, the thatch being secured with straw 
ropes; hence, fig. sung and comfortable. 
{Scotch.) 

Thack ral) v.t. To thatch. [Obsolete or 


Seotch 
t (thak), v.¢. To thump, to thwack. 
Cha weer. 
Thacker (thak’ér), n. Athatcher. (Obsolete 
or Scotch. J 
Thae Bale pron. These. [Scotch } 
Thairm (thari), » (See THARM.|] Small 
gut; catgut; a fiddle-string. Sir W. Scott. 
[Scotch.] 
era (thal-a-mif‘ér-a), n. pl. (L. 
thalamus (Gr. thalamos), a bed, and fero, 
to bear.] Inarch. the name given to sculp- 
tured kneeling figures supporting inscribed 
tablets. 
Thalamffiorss (thal’a-mi-f6’ré), n. pl. (L. 


th, Sc. lock; 


To form a texture 


ch, chain; 6,99; j, job, 
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thalamuzs, thalami, a sleeping-room, a bed- 
chamber, and flos, floris, a flower.] A class of 
exogenous or dicotyledonous plants in which 


f a by {4 
‘3 ey 





Thalamiflore. 


1, Clematis. 2, CAelstostion mazes. 3% Geran- 
ium. a, Pistilla; 4, Stamina placed on the receptacle, 
and under the pistilla; ¢, Keceptade, @, Calyx; 
¢, Petals. 


the petals are distinct and inserted with 
the stamens on the thalamus or receptacle. 
Thalamifioral (thal’a-mi-ti6’ral), a. In bot. 
having the stamens arising imtediately 
from the thalamus; belunging tu the Thala- 


miflore. 
um (tha-la’mi-um), n. (Gr. thala- 
mous,a bed.) In dvt. a name given to several 
vavities connected with reproduction; as, 
(a) the hollow case containing spores in 
alzals. (6) A form of hymenium of fungals. 
©) The or lamina prolifera of lichens. 
us (thal’a-mus), n. (Gr. thalaios, 
a bed.) 1. In anat. the place at which a 
nerve originates, or has been considered to 
one: specifically, one of two rounded 
and irregular surfaces in the two lateral 
ventricles of the brain, and in the third 
ventricle, from which the optic nerves were 
formerly thought to proveed.—2 In bot. 
(a) same as Thallus. (b) The apex of the 
duncle, sometimes dilated, to which the 
oral organs are attached; torus. 
Thalarctos, Thalassarctos ( tha-ldrk’tos, 
res pare rie n. (Gr. thalasea, the sea, 
and arktoa, a .) A genus of bears ac- 
cording to some naturaliste, including the 
lar bear. 
ma (tha-las-sé’ma), n. (From Gr. 
thalassa, the sea.} The name given by Cuvier 
to a genus of fvootleas echinoderms, nat. 
order Sipunculoidea, having the body oval 
or vbloug, with the proboscis in furm of a 
reflected lamina or spoon, but not forked. 
Thalassicollida (tha-las’si-kolli-da), n. pl. 
(Gr. thalassa, the sea, kolla, glue, and eidos, 
resemblance.] A family of Protozoa, order 
Radiolaria, defined by Huxley as Rhizopoda 
provided with structureless cysts contain- 
ing cellular elements and sarcode, and sur- 
rounded by a layer of sarcode, giving off 
seudopodia, which commonly stand out 
ike rays, but may and do run into one an- 
other, and so form net-works. 
Thalassidroma (thal-as-sid’ro-ma), n. (Gr. 
thalaxsa, the sea, end druimos, the act of 
running ] ‘The generic name of the petrels. 
See PETREL. 
Thalassinian (thal-as-sin’i-an), 7. 
ber of the family Thalassinide. 
Thalassinids (thal-as-sin’i-dé), n. pl A 
family of burrowing macrureus decapods, 
remarkable for the extreme clongation of 
their aldlomen and the small degree of con- 
sistence of their integuinents. 
ioph (tha-las’si-6-fit), nm. (Gr. 
thalassios, belonging to the sea, and phyton, 
a plant.] A sea-plant; a ceneral term ap- 
plied to the vegetable productions of the 
ocean, of its 
rocks, and of its 
rhores; an algal. 
Thalassometer 
(thal-as-somn ‘ et- 
ér), n. (Ger. tha- 
lasva, the sea, 
and wmetron, a 
ineasure. ] 
tide-gauge. 
Thaler ( ti'lér ), 
n. [G. See DoL- 
LAR} A Ger- 
man coin, value 
about 3s. ster- 


ling. 

Thalia (tha-li’a), 
n. (Gr. Thaleia, 
from thald, to 
flourish, to 
bloom. ] In Greek 
myth. the Muse 
of comedy and 
the patroness of 
pastoral and 
comic poetry. 
She is generally 
represented with a comic mask, a shepherd's 
staff, or a wreath of ivy. 


A mem- 





) t —~ 


Thalia.—Antique statue in the 
Vatican. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; H, then; th, thin; 


- Thalline (thal’in). a. 


THAMNIUM 


(tha-li’an), a. Relating to Thalia, 
the Muse of pastoral and comic poetry; 


comic. 

Thalictrum (tha-lik’trum), n. (Gr. thalik- 
tron, meadow-rue, from thallé, to bloom — 
in allusion to the bright colour of the young 
shoots.} A genus of plants belonging to 
the nat. order Ranunculacer, distinguished 
by the absence of petals and of appendages 
to the fruit. The species have usually a 
fetid smell like rue, and hence are called 
Meadow-rttex, Sve MRADOW-RVE. 

Thallic, Thallious (thal’lik, thalli-us), a. 
In cher. of, pertaining to, or containing 
thallium; as, thallic acid; thallious salts. 

In bot. pertaining to 
a thallus; of the character of a thallus. 

Thallite (thal’lit), m. (Gr. thallos, a green 
twig.) In mincral. a substance variously 
denominated by different authors. It is 
the epidote of Haiiy, the delphinite of Saus- 
sure, and the pistacife of Werner. It occurs 
both crystallized and in masses. 

Thallium (thal’li-um), 2. (Gr. thallos, a 
young green shoot—from the green line tt 

ves in the spectrum, and which led to its 
scovery.] Sym. Tl. At. wt. 204; sp. gr. 11°. 
A metal discovered by Crookes in 1861 in the 
seleniferous deposit from a sulphuric acid 
manufactory in the Hartz. In its physical 
roperties it resembles lead, being slightly 
eavier. It is very acft, fuses ander a red 
heat, and is soluble in the ordinary mineral 
acids. With oxygen it forms two com- 
ounds, T),0 and Tl Os 
um-glass (that! -um-gins), 72. A glass 
of great density and refracting power, in 
the preparation of which thalliun: is used 
instead of lead or potassium. 

Thallogen, Thallophyte (thal16-jen, thal’- 
10-fit), n. [Gr. thallus, a young shoot, a 
sprout, a frond, and root gen, to produce, 

hyton, a plant.) A name given to a stem- 
ess plant consisting only of expansions of 
cellular tissue. Thallogens have no true 
vascular system, but are composed of cells 
of various sizes, which sometimes assume 
an elongated tubniar form, as in Chara. 
The cella are sometimes united in one or 
several ruws, forming simple filaments, as 
in Conferve; or branched and interlaced 
filaments, as in some fungi; or membranous 
expansions, as in lichens and sea-weeds. 
The term includes all the Cryptogamia with 
the exception of ferns and mosses. 

Thallogenous (thal-lej’en-us), a. In bot. of 
or belonging to the thallogens. 

Thallus (thallus), n. (Gr. thallos, a young 





if = 


Lichen—Puronelia Pityrew. ¢, Thallus. a, Apothecta. 


shoot, a sprout, a frond.) In bot. a solid 
mass of cells, or cellular tissue withont 
woody fibre, consisting of one ur more layers, 
usually in the fomm of a flat stratum or ex- 
panei. or in the form of a lobe, leaf, or 
rond, and furming the substance of the 
thallogens. 

Thames (temz),n. The river on which Lon- 
don stands.- He'll never set the Thames ou 
fire, said to be a corruption of Aell never 
ret the femse on fire. See TEMSE. 

ug (tham’muz), n. [Heb.) 1. The 
tenth month of the Jewish civil year. con- 
taining twenty-nine days, and answering to 
a part of June and a part of July.—2. A 
Syrian deity for whom the Hebrew idola- 
treases were accustomed to hold an annual 
feast or lamentation, commencing with the 
new moun of July: same as the Phenician 
Adon or Adonis, Nis death happened on 
the banks of the river Adonis, and in sum- 
mer time the waters were said ulways to 
become reddened with his blood. 
Thamomus came next behind, 
Whose annual wound on Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day; 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Taamrus yearly wounded. Slciton. 


Thamnium (tham‘ni-um), n. (Gr. thamnos, 
a bush.) In bot. the branched bush-like 
thallus of lichens. 





w, wig; -wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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e (than né-fil), m. [Gr. tham- 
nox, © ace and piidied, to love.) A mem- 
ber of the sub-family Thamnophiling, or 
bush-shrikes. See TEAM EOERLANE, 
(tham'nd-f-11"né), nm. pol. 
The bush-shrikes, a sub-family of satires. 
tral passerine birds, family Laniidwm or 
Shrikea. See SHRIKE. 
Than (THuan), conj. [A. Sax. thenne, thanne, 
thonne, than, al the latter being the ori- 
ginal meaning. This word is therefore the 
same as fhen; so that ‘this is better than 
that" ia equivalent to ‘this is better, then 
that") A particle used after certain adjec- 
tives and adverbs which express compari- 
son or diversity, such as more, better, other, 
otherwise, rather, else, and the like, for the 
purpose of introduecin the second member 
of the comparison. Than is wsually fol- 
lowed by the object compared in the nomi- 
marty case, but sometimes the object com- 
pues ia placed in the objective case, and 


particle ia then considered by some 
marians ag a prencsiiian. ‘Thrice 
fairer than mysell.” 


Among them eat are born of women there hath | 


not risen a greater fawn John Baptist; notwith- 
he that is least a the Meiestae pt beenen is 
greater fAan he. Jo. xi. a2, 
Thou art a girl as much brighter Avan her, 
As he is a poet sublimer Atan me. Brier. 


tra than which, since the da the an- 
chacia tart bast been soca tore classe or ele 


The object or second member of pina arison 
coming after than is often a clause with that 
introducing it; as, I had rather be a sufferer 
myself than that you should be. Or that 
may be omitted, in poetry at least. 

Since | suppose we are made to be no stronger 


Téan faults may shake our frames. ak, 
Than? (THan), ade. Then. Shak. 
Thanage (than’aj),n. The land granted to 


a thane; the district in which the thane 
anciently presided; the dignity of a thane. 
Thanatici (tha-nat’i-si), n ne po (Gr. thanati- 
kos, fatal, from fhanatos, death.) A name 
applied by Dr. William Farr, registrar- etb 
eral, to lesions from vivlence tending to 

sudden death. 

Thanatoid (than'a-toid), a. [Gr. thanmtos, 
death, and eudos, resemblance.) Resembling 
rae apoarentty dead, Drngliaun, 

ogy than-a-tol’o-jij), uw. [Gr, tha- 
—_ d and logos, discourse.) The 
doctrine ly or a discourse on death. 


hidia (than‘s-to-fid’i-a), nm pl. | 


Thana 
[Gr. Hhanatos, death, and oplus, a serpent.) 
A nee term for poisonous snakes, 
(than-a-top'sis), n, (Gr, thana- 
— death, and epxia, a view.) A view or 
contemplation of death, Bryant. 
Thane (thin), m ([A. Sax. thegen, thegn, 
thén, a soldier, an attendant, a servant of 
the king, a minister, a nobleman; Icel. the- 
gen, a brave wan, freeman, warrior; ©... 
degan, asoliier, male, disciple. Same rootas 
obsvlete verb to the or thee.| <A tithe of hon- 
our among the Anglo-Saxous In England a 
freeman not noble was raised to the rank of 
a thane by acquiring a certain portion of 
land—five hides for a lesaer thane—by mak- 
orders aca voyages, or by receiving holy 
Every thane had the right of vot- 
n the witenagemot, not only of coy 

ae but also of the kingdom, when im 
tant questions were to be discuaseil. 
the growth of the kingly power the impur- 
tance of the King’s thanes (those in the per- 
sonal service of the sovereign) rose aluve 
that of the highest gentry, ealdormen and 

ishops forming an infe or class. On the 
cessation of hia actual personal servive about 
the king the thane received 4 grant of land. 
After the Norman conijuest. hore anil 
barons were classed together. In 
of Henry Il. the title fell into ‘the, n 
Scotland the thanes were a class of non- 
military tenants of the crown, anil the title 
was in use till the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The notion derived from Boece, and 
adopted by Shakspere in ‘Macbeth, that 
the Scotch thanes were all transformed into 
earls, has no historical foundation, 
Thanedom (thin’dum), a. The district or 
jurisdiction of a thane, 

Rarely met with in the south, fAanedors are found 
mostly in Angus and Mearns and the northerm shires 
down tothe Moray Firth, We must not expect to = 
them in the fertile plains of the Lowlands, which we 
speedily and entirely occupied by the southern settlers, 
become feudal barons, nor yet in the inner fastnesses 
ofthe mountains, where the Celticinstitutions, unmodi. 
fied, excluded the Saxon the or office. Corrie Jnncs, 

Thanehood (thin’hod), ». 1. The office, 
dignity, or character of a thane.—2%. Thanes 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 








ith ’ 


pine, pin; 


in in general; the collective body of thanes. 
Green, 
Thane land (thin‘land), n. Land granted 
to thanes, 
Taéané-Janas were such lands as were granted a 
read cade te teretiesd we sty of expe 
mm exce ree 
dino, Tega OF eauslech and mending of 


evel. 


Thaneship (\hiw'ship), n, The state or dig- | 
nity of a e; the seigniority of athane. | 


Thank (thangk), v.t. [A. Sax. thancian, to 
thank, from the noun fhane, thanks; G 
danken, to thank. See the noun) To ex- 
press gratitude to for a favour; to make 
acknowledgments to for kindness ‘bestowed. 

Heavens fAané yon for't. Saad, 
You shall find yourself to be well thant'ad, Shak. 
When I'm not f4ant'd at all Pm thawd'al enough, 
I've done my duty, and I've done no nore. #iedaing. 
The word is often used ironically. 


h the danger with the doubtful bliss, 
And ?hamat yourself if aught should fall fm 2 


rover, 

a will thank you, a colloquial chro of 

ay, introducing a reyuest, equivalent 

you oblige me by Gotus. ot by giv- 

ing or handing me; 7. Ff will thank you to 

shut the door, / will thank you for the 

mustard, and the like. —Thank yor, a call a collo- 

pe or informal contraction o 

which would be co Piued 

roe ose stiff and formal perhaps aa a 

simple expression of politeness in ordinary 

circumstances, Thané you, or J thank you, 

ja often used in dec an ulfer or request, 
both seriously and ironically. 


Wilt please your worship to come in, sir? 
No, J thank you, fexepoth, heartily. Awd, 


| Thank (thangk), nm [A. Sax. thane, thone, 


acknowledgment for a favour, thanks, ap 

probation, also thought, mind, will; Goth. 

thagks, Icel, thokk, D, and G. dank, thanks, 

from stem of think.) 1. Expression of gra 

tude; an acknowledginent made to nh et 

a sense of favour or Kindness received: now 

used almost exclusively in the plural. 

If ye love them which love you, what wane have yet 

uke vi. 92. 

The fool saith, I have no friends, | have no owt 

for my good deed. Feclus. xx. 26, 


Taanks be unto God for his saapenkante © 
or, ix, 1 


The poorest service is repaid with fAands, Sat, 
—Thanks! a common contraction for I give 


 (olfer, render, &c,) thanks, thanks be to you, 


or the like. 

Thanks, good Egeus, whar'sthe news! Sha, 
24 Good-will; gratitude; thankfulness. 
Chaucer, 

Thankful (thangk'fyl), a. 1, Impressed with 
a sense of kindness received and ready to 
acknowledge it; grateful. 

Be than tfu/ unto him and bless his name. Ps. c. 

As Tama gentleman | will live to be steace Sa9 to 


thee fur't 
A yellow eyelid fall'n 
And closed by those who mourn a friend in vain, 
Not faa dyju/ that his trouldes are fo more. 
J enayson, 

2. Expressive of or by way of thanks. ‘A 
thankful sacrifice,” Shak.—3.+ ee 
deserving thanks; meritorious; acceptable 

Ladies, look here; this is the thaed/vi glass 

That mends the looker's eyes; this ia the well 

That washes whut it shows, G&G, Aferder, 

—-Grate 

(thangk’fyl-li), adv. In a 

thankful manner; with a grateful feelin 
on account of a favour or kinduess receive 
This ring 1 do accept most fran d/uily. Shak, 
lf you have liv'd, take fhom§fudly the past. Droa'er. 

Thankfulness (thangk'fyl-nes}, n. The 
state or quality of be ‘ink thankful; feeling 
of gratituic; acknowledgment of a favour; 
gratitude. 

The celebration nf these boly mysteries being ended, 
retire with all raatfnisewr of heart for hia ape been 
adiuitted to that heavenly feast. Ser, 7 

Thankleas (thangk’les), a. 1. CathankivE 
ungrateful; not acknowledging favours. 
That she may feel 
iow sharper than a serpecnt’s tooth at is 
To have a fAawadiers child, SA 
2 Not deserving thanks or not likely to 
gain thanks: as, a thankless task. 

The contracting and extending the lines and sense 
of others, if the first authors might speak for them- 
selves, would appeara fAandiesc office. Fl atten. 

Thanklessly(thangk’les-li),ade. Inathank- 
less manner; without thanks; ungratefully; 
in a grudging spirit. 

The will of God may be done fhundfersiy, 5p. Hall, 


Thanklessness (thangk’les-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being thankless; ingrati- 


note, not, mdve; tibe, tub, byll; 


ful, Thankful. Bee under GRATEFUL. | 





tude; fallure to acktinwtade’ & a indinees 
‘Worst of civil she mak offre), tg 
Thank-offering ngk'of-fér- a. 
offering made as an ex on of thanks or 
gratitude; an offering for benefits received. 
A thousand fhand-offfrings are due to that Provi- 
dence which has delivered our nation from these alr 
surd iniquities. Watts. 
Thanksgive | (thangks’giv), 1.2 To cele- 
brate or distinguish by solemn rites in token 
of thankfulness. 
Tosthanéspine or blesse a thing in a way toa sacred 
use he took to be an offering of tt to Lv 


Fareph Sf 
ye pang tnd (thangkes'giv-ér), n. One whe 
gives thanks or ackoowlédeet a kindness. 
‘The devout thankayiver David.” Barrow. 
iving (thangks'giv-ing), n. 1. The 
act of rendering thanks or expressing grati- 
tude for favoura or mercies. 
Ev pemare Ae is beat ana nothing to be 
i | ceiv Wil a . 
f be re ala ia 


L | . 
2 = A palite celebration of divine goodness; 
day set apart for religious services, 
special ly apt acknowledge the goodness of 
od either in any remarkable deliverance 
from calamities or danger, or in the ordinary 
dispensation of his bounties —3. A form of 


words sive of thanks to God; a grace 
or the like. ‘In the thankagiving before 
meat." Shak. 


(thangk’ wér-THi-nes), 
IR St The atate of being thankworthy. 
orthy (thangk’wér-THi), a. Wor- 
sank of agli 2 pg thanks; meritorious. 
For this is thanéwerthky, if a man for conscience 
toward God endure grief, suffering wren 


Thannah (than‘a), . [Hind], he ai 
station. 
These men were furnished as a sort of guard by the 
various (Aannads of police-stalions ard the road. 
ie. Recoetl, 


Thanust eed orey a. [LL] A ae 
Thapsia hap n, (Gr. thapsia, a 
for wn oh a low, brought from 

vos.) A genus of planta, nat. order Vamteh. 
liferm, ée species are mostly inhabi ey 
of the countrica of the Mediterranean. The 
are perennial herbs, with doubly or trebly 
pinnate leaves, large compound umbels, and 
yellow flowers. The roots possess acrid and 
corrosive ay The root of T. villosa, 
when applied to the skin, causes inflamma- 
tion and veaication. 7. #ilphi or a native 
of the north of Africa, ia supp to be the 
plant which produced the yum-resin called 
siphium which was mich prized by the 
ancients, 

Thar (thiir), n. A species of antelope (Cap- 
ricornis bubalina) found in Nepaul 

.t vimpers. [For thary, from A. Sax. 

thearfan, to haveneed.) Itbehoveth. Chau- 
eer. 


Tharborough nee Oe rth n, [A corrup- 
tion of fhirdborough, thirdborongh; a 
ace-ofliver. a patra 
(tharm ), n TA Sax. tkearm; Icel. 
Serer: G. and D. dara, gut.) Intestines 
eat into a cord, as for ‘flidlé-strings, de. 


that (2 (THat), @. and pron. [A. Bax. thot, 
neut. of the demonstrative and def. ark se, 

(mase.), sed (fem. ), thet (meut. ); 
Goth. my yl be thata, O. Fria, thet, vel. Hat, 


D. det, Skr. aa, ed, fat See 
nleo tly <7 ‘A word used as a definitive 
adjective before a noun: (a) pointing to a 


person or fp, as before mentioned or sup- 
to be understood; or used tu designate 
a specific thing or person emphatically, hav- 
ing mere force than the definite article the, 
which may, however, in some cases be sulb- 
stituted for it. 
Te shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah 
in the day of judgment, than for fAaf city. Mat. £. 15. 


The woman was made whole from ¢Aaf hour, 
fat. im, x2, 


| (6) Frequently used in opposition to this, in 


which case it refers to one of two ubjects 
already mentioned, and often tothe one most 
distant in place or time: frequently, how- 

ever, mere contradiatinction is imp ed; Aa, 
I will take this book, and you can take 
that one. 

Of Zion it shall be said, fcc and fAaf man was bom 
fea vex Ps. Laavii. 5. 
(c) Pointing not so much to persousand things 
as to their qualities, almost equivalent to 
such, or of such a nature, and occasionally 
followed by as or that as a correlative. 
"There cannot be fhat vulture in you to ide- 
yvourso many.’ Shak, * Entertained with thar 
ceremonionus affection ax you were wonk" 
Shak. ‘Whose love was of that dignity Hat 
li, Sc. abune; 


oil, pound; y, 8o. fey. 


THAT 


it went liand in hand with the vow.’ Shak, 
2 Used absolutely or without a noun a8 a 
demonstrative pronoun (a) to indicate a 
person or thing sweety referred to or im- 
ied, or specially pointed at or otherwise 
indicated, and Raving generally the same 
force and algnificance as when used oa 


siljective; as, give me that; do you see 
that? ) Used in opposition to this, or by 
way of distinction, 


Ifthe Lord will, we shall live, and do éMer or thar, 


Jam. iv, 15. 
7 Ads is not fair; nor profitable, fe, 


When this and that refer to foregoing aa 
fia, like the Latin Ade or the French cect 
(this), refers to the last mentioned, the latter, 
and that, like the Latin ille and French cela, 
to the first mentioned, the former, This 
is an artificial grammatical rule, probably 
founled on the Latin one, and adopted by 
writers, but it can scarcely be sald to reat on 
any logical conception or law of thought. 
Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 
Pain their aversion, pleasure their dlesire; 
But greedy Aas, its object would devour, 
TAd taste the honey, and not woundtheflower. opr. 
1 sn the above cases, that, when referring 
lural noun, takes the plural form those; 
f man, those men; give me that, give 
me ny and so on, (c) Used to represent 
a sentence or part of a sentence, or a series 
of sentences. 
And when Moses heard Mul, he was content, 


Lev, x, 50. 
That here stands fur the whole of whit 
Aaron had said, or the whole of the pre- 
ceding Verse, 
1 will know your business, Ataf I will. Shun. 
That sometimes in this use precedes the 
sentence or clause to which it refers. 


Taet be far from thee, te de after this manner, fo 
Slay dae rophirens wilh fie wicked, Gen, xviii. 25. 


That here resents the clause in italica. 
It is used » as the substitute for an 
adjective; as, you all that the man ls 


énnocent; thathe lanot. Similarly it is often 
used to introduce an explanation of some- 
thing going before, * Religion consists in 
living up to those principles, thet is, in 
acting in conformity to them." ‘(d ) Used em- 
Phatically, with a predicate, in phrases ex- 
pressive of approbation, applause, or en- 
couragement. “Why, (thats my dainty 
Ariel!’ Shak ‘Thala my good son!" 
Shak, (e) By the omission of the relative 
thet often acquires the force of that which: 

this is, however, not in accomlance with 
muderh usage. 

| earn thas I eat, get f4a/ ] wear, Shak, 

We speak that we do know, and testify har we 

have scen, Jn. tik. re. 
& Used as a relative pronoun, and in many 
cases eyuivalent to who or which. It can- 
not, huwever, be relatively used with a 
preposition preceding It, but may be so 
used when the preposition is transposed to 
the end of the clause; thus we say, the 
man if whom I apoke, the book Jrom whieh 
I read, the spot near which he stood, the 
pay for which he works; but we cannot Say 
the man of that [ spoke, ike., though we may 
any, the man thal I apolke af, the book thar I 
rend frova, the place that he stood near, | 
pay flat he works for, and soun. When the 
relative clause conveys an mlditional idea 
or atalement, who and which are rather to be 
nsed than thaé, which, indeed, is sometimes 
inadmissible; thus we say: ‘James, whom 
I saw yesterday, told me,’ but not * James 
thet.” That properly intrwlucea a restric- 
tive and explanatory clause (18 exemplified! 
by ‘The man fiat [ spoke of," d&e.), and 
though who and which are freyuently used 
iu the same way, the use of that often avolda | 
nmbiguity, See under Wao, 

Ile tte? reproveth a scorer petteth to bhimeeli 
ghia ‘ror. iz. 7. 
In the following extract fhas, whe, andl 
whieh are used without any perceptible dif- 
fercuie, 

Sometine ike apes thal mow and chatler at me 

And after lite me, then like hedgehogs mack 

Tie tumbling in my foot way and mount 

Their pricks at my footfall, somectinie am | 

All wound with adders, whe with oven tongues 

Do hiss me into maduess. ind, 
With its nee as a relative are to be classed | 
those cases in which it is weed as a correla- 
tive to go or such * Who's ao eres thal 
catinet gee this palpable device?" Shak. 

"Wwe firm that cannot be sediiced?" Shak, 
‘Such allowed infirmities that hunesty is 
never free of," Shak.—That, aa a demon- 
strative and as a relative pronoun, may 
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sometimes occur close together, but this 
nee is now scarcely considered elegant. 
That that js determined shall be done. Dan, xi, 3. 
Taéat that dieth, let it die, Zech. xi. 9. 
That (rHat), conj. 1. Introducing a reason; 
in that; because, ‘Not that I loved Carsar 
less, but that I loved Rome more." Shak. 
Tt is not Haar T lowe you les 
Than when before your fect T lay, Nakier. 
2. Introducing a iol or abiect or final end 
or purpose=the phrases in order that, for 
the purpose that, to the effect that. 
Treat it kindly, #naf it may 
Wish at least with os ta stay, Comey. 
3. Introducing a result or consequence, 
The custom and familiarity of these tongues do 
somictimes 60 far influence the expressions in these 
epistles (Aa! one may observe the force of the Hebrew 
Cun )jugations, Lathe. 
4, Introducing a clause as the subject or ob- 
ject of the pataeirat verb, OF a5 © necessary 
complement to a statement made. 
‘Tis childish error “Aaf they are afraid. SAad, 
Albeit I will confess thy father’s wealth 


Was the first motive thaf J woo'd thee, Anne, Shad. | 


T have ie before nt pant ef to the 
contrary can by no means hinder a rom being 
highly reds dible. ‘BP I ithios. 


5. Added formerly to other conjunctions | 


or to adverbs for the sake of emphasis. 

that things are set in order nar 
well follow them." ‘ Take my soul, 
that England give the French the ofl 


‘What would you with her if that I be she? | 


‘ Since that my case is past the help of law." 
‘When that my eye is ished for a look.’ 
Shak. —6, Used elliptically to introduce o 
sentence or clause expressive of surprise, 
indignation, or the like. * That a brother 
should be so eens Y 'OGod, that men 
should put an ene in their mouths to 
ateal away their bre na!’ Shak.—7. Used 
as an optative particle or to introduce a 
phrase exp ng a Wish. ‘O, tat you 
re the mind that I do!' 
for the reason that; because. 
Things are ched not du taf they are tanght, 
but dat Fiat they are published. Hogter. = iy 
That (THat), adr, To such a degree; so; as, 
he ued that bad. [Vulgar.] 
beh (eh ach), 1. (Softened form of older 
thack, which is a common i oe Eng- 
lish and Scotch form; A 
thak, a roof, thatch; D. dak, G. dach, a 
roof, See the verli,) Straw, rushes, reeds, 
heath, de., used to cover the roofs of build. 
ings or stacks of hay or grain for securing 
them from rain, &c. ‘Icicles upon our 
houses’ thatch.” Shak, 
thatch drips fast a shower of rain.” Gay. 
Thatch (thach), v.t [Softened form of 
vlder thack, still a peor form; Sax. 
thecean, Sc, thack, theek, Icel. thebian to 
thatch, ‘to cover; Dan. inhi D. dekken, G. 
decken, to cover; from same root as L. tego, 
tectum, to cover "(see TILE), Gr. 
a roof, Skr. sthag, to cover. 
allied form. |] To cover with straw, reeds, 
or some similar substance; as, to thateh 
a house or a stable or a stack of 
*Roof'd with gold, then thatch'd with 
ly reeds," etl. 
0 knowlede ill-inhabited, worse than Jove in a 
fhotcdva house | Saat. 


Thatched-head (thacht'hed), n One 
wearing the hair matted 4 aay formerly 
applied to an Irishman, from his thickly 
niatted hair, See i LIB, 

Ere ye go, sitrah TAatcA'd-Aead, would'st not thou 
Be whipp' il, and think it jusuce, Aran, & Fi, 
Thatcher (thach'ér), ». One whose occu- 

jution is to thatch houses, Sirift. 
tching (thach’ing), v. 1. The act or art 
a covering with thatch.—2 The materials 
ne ee ph t x Tha 
atcning=-Iror tching - spale 
facade ork, thach’ ing-spal) nm An 
thhplement with a forked Ilade and a cross 
handle at one end for thrusting home the 
tufts of straw in thatching. The blade is 
sully formed of sah-wood, but sometimes 
of thin iron, 

Thatch-tree (thach‘tré), n. <A general 

meet +3 pulms in the West Indies. 
pron. orconj. That. Chaueer. 

| Thaughttthaten. [ ‘corruption of thinart. ] 
A bench in «a boat op which the rowers ait. 
See THWART. 

Thaumatolatry (thg-ma-tol’a-tri), n [Gr. 
thawnad, thawmatos, a wouder, and lafreia, 
worslii a] Excessive admiration for what 
tp wonderful; admiration of what is niiracu- 
ous. 


‘When from the | 


| The Thetis, 


Shak.—Jn that, | 


THE 


Tha’ ~ (tha’ma- “trop ), m (Gr. 
thauma, thawmatos, a wonder, and treps, 
to turn.) An optical toy, the ‘princi le of 
which depends on the persistence of v 7 
or un the well-known fact that when a 
person whirls a bur stick paty we round 
a complete circle of light ia seen 
out the path descriled by the barning ee ant 
Tt conalsts of a circular card, having two 
strings fixed to it at the extremities of 
diameter. On one side of the card there is 
drawn any object, such as a chariot, and on 
the other the charioteer in the attitude of 
driving, so that when the care is twirled 
round rapidly 1 basse strings the charioteer 
is seen driving e chariot. 

Thauma (tha'ma-térj), n. [See THav- 
MATURGUS. } D aoniee in epoaioes a miracle 
worker. 

He Is right also in comparing the wonderful works 

of Mohammed (who, however, according to the re- 

ated and emphatic declaration o of ie OFan, Was 

Ae Seay tl jane aamkie Melii the Mosaic andl 

| Thaumatuy ¢ (tha-ma- Me He) & Per. 

e- 

main. ‘The foreign quack ot necks with 

all his thaumaturgic hemp ae 
num bers, pect ry kc." 

Thauma (tha - mia - tér’ oak ert a. 
Same «as umalurygic. atumaftur- 


| ee motions, exotic toys.” Burton, 

umat cs thas ee er he), wn. pl. 
Feats of magic or 

Thauma ( tha'ma- ber jist), nm One 


who deala in wonders or believes in them; 
a wonider-worker. thy/ma.té (a 
Thaumaturgus Ma-for-gus), ni. F. 
Ugoastnntess aureus (oe below. | + miracle 
worker: tle given by Roman Catholics 
to some of their saints; as, Gregory Thaw- 
mia fergie, (thy’ma-tér-ji), (e 
Thaumaturgy 4 ma-ter- rh fr. 
thaumatourgua—thauma, thaumatos, awon- 
der, and ergo, work. ] The act of perform- 
ing cee wonderful; wonder-working; 
magic; | emai. 

But in those despotic countries the police is so arbi- 
trary! Cagliosiro’ ition mature y must be overhauled 
by the Empress's physician; . . . is foundenanghi. 


Fi 

Thave,% See THEAVE. 
Thaw ‘tha a, ae ih Sax. thawan, to thaw, 

nrg to thaw, a thaw; Icel. 
thd, a a. they to thaw; ‘G. thaven, to 
melt, to thaw, 0.11.6. doujan, to Waste away, 
to melt. Probably from Dot af L. tabeo, bo 
waste away, fabes, a wasting.) 1. To melt, 
dissolve, or become fluid, as ice or snow.— 
2 To become so warm as to melt ice anil 
snow: sald in reference to the weather, and 
used impersonally.—8. To become less cald, 
formal, or reserved; to become genial 
Arthur took a long time Meamwiag too, TJ. Ata Aer. 


—Nelt, Dissolve, Thaw, See under MELT. 
Thaw (tha), v.f. 1. To melt; to dissolve, as 
jee, snow, hail, or frozen earth. —2 To ren- 
der genial or less cold, formal, or reserved. 
Beate! the male nature to tome touch of that 
Which kills me with myself. Jennyoon, 
Thaw (thn), n. [See the verb.] 1. The melt- 
ing of ice or snow; the resolution of ice into 
the state of a fluid; liquefaction hy heat of 
anything congealed by froat.—2 Warnuth of 
weather, such as liquefies or melts anything 
“Tr gralee. aft ith hh fall 
rn er, Wit 
In jee flakes from ly ead aerale tien of Ok 
approaching (arm. Conk, 
ai), a. Growing liquid; thawing. 
See end of art.), def. art. or defin- 
itire a, [A, the, sometimes for 
more common se as the masc. nom. of the 
def. art. or demonstrative | Ton. ae, #e6, thert 
(gee SNE and THAT); O. the, O, Fria. 
the, thi, D. and L G., ‘de, Sw. and Dan, den, 
G. der. In Anglo-Saxon the article under- 
went inflection, and the fhe used before a 
comparative represents the instrumental 
case (hi, thy, the English phrase the “KN 
the better thus corresponding closel 
the Latin quo magis, eo melius,) 1. ‘aed 
before nouns with a 0 ifying or ee 
effect; as, the lawa of the twelve tables; the 
inde pendent tribunals of jostice in our coun- 
try are fhe security of private rights and the 
est bulwark against arbitrary power; the 
sun is fie source of light and heat.—2Z Used 
before a noun in the singular number tu 
denvte a species by way of distinction ora 
single thing representing the whole; as, Hie 
fly-tree putteth forth her n : the 
armone Sree shall flourish; the r 


1 be a burden,—3. In Scotland and Ire- 
land, sometimes used by way of emphatic 





ch, chain; th, 8c. loch; j, job; 


&. Jo. 


h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; 7H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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distinction, and placed before family names 
with somewhat of the force of a title, in- 
dicating the head of the clan or family; as, 
The Macnab; The Dou uglas The O'Do- 
noghue. —4. Prefixed to a jectives faa ab- 
solutely, giving them the force and func- 
tions of abstract nouns; as, a passion for the 
sublime and beautiful; the real and the ideal. 
8 Used before adjectives and adverbs in 
the comparative degree, in which case it 
means by that; by how much; by 80 much, 
on that account; as, the longer we continue 
in sin the mure difficult it is to reform. 
{The is generally pronounced with the vowel 

sound short, before a vowel somewhat like ¢ 
in pin, before a consonant often more like 
win bet; but when used emphatically it is 

ronounced as thee. In poetry the ¢ was 
ormerly always, and is still sometimes, cut 
off iu printing before a word beginning with 
a vowel sound. ‘Shook th’ arsenal and ful- 
mined over Greece.’ Milton. The old con- 
tracted form ; arose from a confusion be- 
tween the old character for th and that for 
y—of course the y was never prouounced 


That {See THEE.] To thrive; to pros- 


Chaucer. 
Thea (thé’a), n. [See TEA.) A genus of 
plants, nat. order Ternstremiaces, com- 





Thea viridis. 


prising the species yielding the tea of com- 
nnerce. Although botanists are now fur the 
most part agreed that tea is the produce of 
one species ve sinensis or chinensis), yet 
different modes of culture persevered in for 
many centuries, as well as variations in 
climate and soil, have caused the original 
plant to diverge into two varieties so 
well marked as to be entitled to distinct 
names — viz. T. viridis and T. buhea. ‘T. 
virtdis is a large, hardy, evergreen plant, 
with spreading branches, its leaves 3 to 5 
inches long, thin, very broadly lanceolate, 
light green and wavy, with large and ir- 
regular serratures, the flowers large, usu- 
ally solitary, and of a white colour. It is 
found both in China and Japan. 7’. bohea 
isasmaller plant than 7. viridis, and differs 
from it in several particulars. From either 
species, however, by means of a different 
process of manipulation in the manufuc- 





Thea bohea. 


tu:e, both black and green tea are produced. 
Tea is cultivated in China over a great 
extent of territory. It is also extensively 
cultivated in Japan, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
and Assam. In China the climate most 
congenial to it seems to be that between 
the 27th and 8lst degree of north latitude. 


7 


rearing of it re 


uires great skill and atten- 
tion, as well as 


e preparation of the leaves. 


Itis perhaps imposible tostate definitely the 


native country of the tea- 
plant. Hitherto the only 
country in which botanists 
have found it in a really 
wild state is Upper Assam, 
the plant indigenous to that 
country being known as T. 
asrarnica or aszarnensis, This 
botanists are inclined to re- 
gard as the original of 7. 
viridis and T’. bohea. See 


TEA. 

Theandric (thé-an’drik), a. 
(Gr. Theos, God, and anér, 
andros,aman.) Relating tu 
or existing by the union of 
divine and human opera- 
tion in Christ, or the joint 
agency of the divine and 
huinan nature. 





sheaueeone. Theanthropical (thé-an- | 


throp’ik, thé-an-throp’ik-al), @. [See 
THEANTHROPISM. ] Partaking both of the 
divine and the human nature. 
Theanthropism, Theanthropy (thé -an’- 
thro-pizm, the-an’thro pi) a (Gr. Theos, 
God, and anthrépos, man.) A state of 
being God and man. Coleridge. —2. A con- 
ception of God or of gods as possessing qua- 
lities essentially the same as those of men 
Dut on a grander scale. ‘The anthropo- 
morphism, or theanthropism, as 1 would 
rather call it, of the Olympian system.’ 
ladstone. 

Theanthropist (thé-an’throp-ist), n. One 

who advocates or believes in theanthropiam. 
(thé’ér-ki), n. (Gr. Theos, God, 

and ar 
theocracy. —2. A body of divine rulera; an 
order or system of gods or deities. ‘The 
old Pelasgic thearchies.’ Gladstone. 

Theater (the’a-ter),n. Anold and American 
spelling of Theatre 


Theatin, Theatine (thé’a-tin), n. One 


, Tule.) 1. Government by God; | 





of an order of monks founded at Rome | 


in 1524, principally by Gianpietro Caraffa, 
archbishop of Chieti, in Naples, the Latin 
name of which is Teate, hence the name 
eat or Teatins) given to the order. 

sides ae the usual monastic vows, 
the Theatins bound themselves to preach 
against heretics, to take upon them the 
cure of souls, to attend the sick and crim- 
inals, to abstain from possessing property, 
and not even to ask for alins, but to trust 
to Providence fur support, expecting, how- 
ever, that this support would be derived 
from the voluntary alins of the charitable. 

There were also Theatin nuns, who spent 
their whole time in svlitude and prayer. 
The order flourished considerably in France, 
Spain, and Portugal, but its influence is 
now chiefly confined to the Italian pro- 
vinces. 

Theatine (thé’a-tin), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Theatines. 

Theatrali (thé’a-tral), a. Belonging to a 
theatre. 

Theatre (thé’n-tér), 1. [Fr. thedtre, from L. 
theatriuim, from Gr. theatron, from theaumat, 
to see, thea, aview.] 1. A building appre- 
priated to the representation of dramatic 
spectacles; a play-house. Among the Greeks 
and Romans theatres were the chief public 
edifices next to the temples, and in point 
of magnitude they surpassed the most spa- 
cious of the temples, having iu some in- 
stances accominodation for as many as 
from 10,000 to 40,000 spectators. The 
Greek and Roman theatres very closely 
resemble each other in their general form 
and principal parts. The building was of | 
an oblong, semicircular form, resembling 
the half of an amphitheatre, and was not 
covered by a roof. The space appropriated 
to the seats of the spectators was termed 
ecarea by the Romans and koiluen by the 
Greeks. The seats were all concentric with 
the orchestra, and were intersected in one 
direction by ascents or flights of steps, di- 
viding the seats into so many compart- 
ments. The place for the players, in front 
of the seats, was called scena (akéné). The 
semicircular space between the scena and 
the seats of the spectators was called 
orchestra (orchéstra), appropriated by the 
Greeks to the chorus and musicians, and 
by the Remans to the senators. Besides 
these essential parts there were the pul- 


of war. 
Theatric (thé-at’rik), a 
rical. 


Theatricality 


Theatrically (thé-at’rik-al-lf), adv. 


Thebaia (the-ba‘i-a), 2. 


parts the Greek and Roman theatres dif- 
fered considerably. Scenery, in the mod- 
ern sense of the word, was not employed, 





Theatre of Segedn, Sicil pares Sj 


but the stage machinery seems in many 
cases tu have been elaborate. In the early 
days of the modern theatre the buildings 
were only partially roofed, and the stage 
but scantily if at all provided with scenery. 
Tho interior of the theatres of the present 
day are usually constructed on a horse- 
shoe or semicircular plan, and several tiers 
of galleries run round the walls. The or- 
chestra is now solely occupied hy the musi- 
cians of the establishment, and the stage, 
which has a slight downward slope from 
the back, is furnished with movable scenes, 
which give an air of reality to the 
tacle quite unattainable in the an ent 
theatres.—2. A room, hall, or other place, 
generally with a platform at one en ete 
ranks of seats rising step-wise as the’ 
cede, or otherwise so arranged that a ay 
of spectators can have an unobstructed 
view of the platform. Places of this de- 
scription are constructed for public lec- 
tures, scholastic exercises, anatomical de- 
mmonstratiuns, surgical operations before a 
class, and the like.—3. A place rising by 
steps or gradations like the seate of a the- 
atre. 

Shade above shade, a woody ‘Acatre 

Of stateliest view. Milton 

lace or sphere of action or exhibition: 
. fe d of operations; the locality, district, 
or scene where a series of events takes 
place or may be observed; as, the theatre 


Same as Theat- 


I.oad some vain church with old theatric state, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pupe. 


Theatrical (thé-at’rik-al),a. 1. Pertaining 


to a theatre or to scenic representations; 
resembling the manner of atic per- 
forniers; as, theatrical dress; theatrical 
performances ; theatrical gestures — —2 Cal- 
culated for display : pompous; as, theat- 
rical airs; a theatrical manner. —3 Mere- 
tricious; artificial; false. 

The tricks of the theatre are seldom natural, and 
it is not without reason that fAcatrteal has become & 
proverbial expression for false and artes repre 
sentations of the realities of life. aryl. 
(thé-at’ri-kal’i-ti), n. The 
state or quality of being theatrical: some- 
thing that is theatrical; theatrical display. 

Hypocrite, mummer, the life of him a mere /Aeatys- 
cality; empty barren quack, hungry for the shouts of 

mobs! Cerisée. 

1. Ina 
theatrical manner; in a manner suiting the 
stage. ‘Her voice theatrically loud.’ Pope. 
Hence—2. With vain pomp, show, or osten- 
tation; with false glitter; unreally; arti- 
ticially: as, to pose theatrically. 


Theatricals (thé-at’rik-alz), 7. fa All that 


pertains to adramatic performance, especi- 
ally such a performance in a private house; 
us, to engage in private theatricals. 

Such fashionable cant terms as ¢Aratrie.s/s, 
invented by the flippant Topham, still survive among 
his confraternity of frivolity. Misvracdi, 


Theave, Thave (thév, thav), n. (W. dafad, 


a oat a ewe.) A ewe of the first year. 


{Local 
An alkaline base 
found in opium. 


Tpevale thé’ba-id), poem con- 
cerning Thebes. Sev Stal Annalee authors 
wrote 


feat under this name; but now it 
is applied, by way of pre-eminence, to 3s 
Latin heroic poem in twelve books written 
by Statius, the subject being the civil war 





Its growth is chiefly confined to hilly tracts | pitum or stage proper, the proscenium, | between Etevcles aud Polyuices, or Thebes 
not suited to the growth of corn, and the | and postscenitun, with reg to which | taken by Theseus. 
Fate, fiir, fat, fall, mé, met, her; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tiabe.tub, byll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; §, Se fey. 


THEBAIN 


Thebain, Thebaine (the-ba’in), n. Same as 
Thebaia. 


Theban (théban), n. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Thebes. 
Theban (thé’ban), a. Relating to Thebes. 
Theban year, in ane. chron. the Egyptian 
year, Which consisted of 365 days 6 huurs 
Theca (thé’ka), n. pl. Phecss (these). [L., 
from Gr thék?, a case.) A sheath or hollow 
case. Specifically, (a) in bot. a term used, 
firat, to designate the spore-cases of ferns. 
mosses, and other cryptogamic yee (see 
ut under Mutscl), and also as a designation 
of the conical assemblage of spore-cases in 
Equisetaces. In both senses now little used. 
4) In gnats a teri applied tu the strong 
lirvu4 sheatha in which certain sult parts 
af the body are inclosed, as the canal of the 
vertebral eolaomno, and the canals in which 


ninwy of the lung tendons of the muscles of | 


the liand and foot run, 

TRecal (the’kal), a. Of or pertaining to a 
thera. 

Thecaphore (thé’ka-fér), 4. (Gr. thelé, a 
‘use or cover, and phore|, to lear or carry. F 
In bef, (2) a surface or receptacle bearing a 
theea or theem, (>) The stalk upon which 
the ovary of some plants is elevate |, aa in 
the caper-bush. Also called Gyiophore. 

Thecasporous (thé'ka-spér-us), a. Wf or per- 
taining tu fungi which have t eir spores iu 
thece. 

Thecidss (thé’si-«lé),n. pl A family of sclero- 
ermic corals belonging to the division Ta- 
lutlita, See TABU LATA. 

Thecididm (thé-sid'i-dé), n pl A famil 
brachiopodous molluscs, in which the hon 
is Heed toe the sea-bottom by the beak of 
the ote or ventral valve and the structure 
is punctated 

Thecla (thek’ la), m, A genus of diurnal bap 
dupterous insects, of which a few spevie 
are met with in this country; bair-streak 
butterflies, They altound in South America 
dilin India The hind wing bus generally 
Theoodactyi (th kd-dak’ti Gr, thel?, 

(thé-ki- I), a. [Gr the 
acne or cover, and daktylus, a digit. } The 
hame given by Cuvier to those lizards of the 
gecko tribe which have the toes widened 
throughout, and furnishea! beneath with 
transverse scales divided by a deep longi- 
tudinal fnrrow, in which the claw may be 
entirely concealed. 

Thecodont ( thé’ké-dent), ». (Gr. dover 8 a 
tase or cover, aod odows, odéifos, a tonth. ] 
(me of a tribe of extinct saurian reptiles, 
distinguished by having the teeth implanted 
in wickets, either Jousely or confluent with 
the liony walls of the cavity, Tlie theco- 
dunts are the moat ancient of all the squa- 
huite or eculy sauriana, and the Inemlers are 
pectiling tu the Permian and tria<sic strate 
The pame Theccailunteeaurus has leen given 
to one of the genera belonging to this tribe; 
ita remains were found in the dolomitic con- 
tlomerite of Redlaml near Bristol, 

Thecodont (thé'ko-dunt), a. 
ing te the thecodonts; resembling the the- 
cmlonts in having the teeth implanted in a 
leony aocket. 

ntosaurus (thée-ki-dont’d-an" rus), 
uw. [Theevdout, and Ur. saurea, a lizard | 
See under THECOIMNT. 

Thecosomata (thé-kd-s0'ma-ta), mn pl [Or. 
fheke, a abeath, and adit, sdnttog, a Leoily. | 
Adivision of pleropodous mollusecsin which 
the body ia protected by an external shell. 

Thedome,t «© [Fromobs. the, thee, to thrive, 
aul term, dome, dom.) Success; prosperity. 
Chiacer. 

Thee (TH), pron. obj. case of thon Thee 
(like me) represents buth the accusative 
und dative of the seqund persemal prinoun, 
nil i¢ therefore equivalent to A. Sax. fhee, 
We (aee.), thé (dat), Teel. thik, thér, Goth. 
fhuk, thus, G. dich, dir, thee, and to thew. 
aaa THOU, 

Thee! (thé), t.. [Also written fAr, A. Sax. 
fhoon, to thrive, to prosper: O.sux. thihan, 
Goth, fheihan, D. dijen, G. (geddeihen, tu 
grow, tu (owrieds ; from same rout as Gr. 


ek, lo produce, to bring fourth; whence, | 
From this stem cunics 


a child 
thane] To thrive to prosper, 
Rat yoo, fair sir, whose PSE heat ese, 
Well mote ye Aer, as weil Lan wish your thouche, 
Ajpraser, 
Theech, acontraction fur thee tch=su mute I 
thee, bu miay | prosper. 
Let Lee, quod he; it schal not be, so Loercé, 
CAumrr. 
Theek, Theik (thék), vt. To thatch. (Pro- 
Vinclal English and Scotch. ) 


fk nen, 


(for pertain- | 
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Theetsee (thét’se), n. The 1 ame given in 
Pegu to Melanorrhea usitatissiina, whose 
coloured wood, on account of its excessive 
hardness and great weight, is known as the 
lignum vite of Pegu. The wood is im- 
ported as a beautiful red dye, and its juice 
yields an excellent black varnish. Written 
also Thitsee, Thictaee, and Thetsee. 

Thefely,t adv. Like athief. Chaucer. 

Theft (theft), n. [A. Sax. thed/th, thffth. 
see THIEP. Final th became ¢, as in height 
(which see).) 1. The act of stealing. In law, 
the general name for the most ordinary 
class of offences against property, for which 
English law uses the term larceuy. Simple 
larceny, or theft, is committed ly wrong- 
fully tuking, against the will of the uwner, 
aml carrying away the guods of another 
with the fraudulent and felunious intent 
wholly to deprive him of his property 
therein. Hence it reyuirea an actua ing, 
and an actual carrying away for some iis- 
tance, ty constitute the offence. Compound 
larceny or theft is when the theft is accom- 
panied Wy aggravating circumstances, as 
when it is committed upon the person, or 
consists in stealing from a dwelling-house. 
Taking from the person in a violent man- 
ner is robbery, and stealing in a dwelling- 
house after having broken therein is bury- 
lary, (See LamcENy.) In Seots jaw, theft 
ja defined ‘the intentional and clandestine 
taking away of the property of another 
from its legitimate place of deposit, or other 
locus tenendi, with the knowledge that it is 
another's, and the belief that lie would not 
consent to its abetraction, and with the in- 
tention of never restoring it to the owner.’ 
2 The thing stolen. 

If the f4c/? be certainly found In his hand alive, 
whether it Os, or asa, Or sheep, he s! resture 
ih cana) dee. Ex, wnii. 4 

Theft-bote (theft’bét), mn. (Theft, and bote, 
compensation.| In daw, the receiving of a 
naw 6 goods syain froma thief, or a com- 


petisation for them by way of com tion, 
and to prevent the prosecution of thiet. 

This offence, called otherwise compounding 
ey is punishable by flue and lnyprison- 
Thegither (THé-gitu'tr), ade. Together. 
jScuotech. 

(thin), m Same as Thane, 

Thegnhood (than'hdd), a. Thanehood. 


The growth of the royal power, aod the growl of 
the importance of the fheguAvod, went naturally 
huarad on haan, ‘at. Freeman, 


Theiform (thé'i-form), a. (See THEA.] Hav- 


ing the form of tea. 
Theina (thé-i'na), un Same as Theine. 
Theine, Thein (thé'in), n. (From Thea, the 
generic name of the tea-plant.) (UyHygS4M.) 
A hitter crystallizalle fine iple foun d in teu 
mid also in coffee and sume other plants, 
tea yielding 2 tod4dpercent. It is considered 


to he the principle which gives to tea its | 


refreshing and gently stimulating qualities. 
Called also Caffeine (which see) 

Their (THar), «. 
genit. pl. of the demonstrative ee, aed, thet, 
the, she, that. (See THE,THUAT ) Or it may he 
directly from the Svandiuavion; Icel. (reir, 
they, fheiern, their, It first came into use in 
the Northof England. (See THEY.) Their has 
re|laced the vlder Aire, A. Sax. Ayra, heora, 
ens pl. of he, hed, hat, he, she, it.) Pertain- 
ny or belonging to them; as, their voices; 
their garments; their houses; their land; 
fheir vountry, 

Theirs (tHarz). A possessive or genitive, 
properly a duuble genitive of they. Of the 
atime nutire ds Aera, ours, yours, which, as 
well as wifae, thine, Ais, are used without a 
notin following, and are therefore called Lu- 
dependent ur absolute. They may be used 
cither as numinatives, objectives, or almple 
predicates. 
eethiny: hot the name of geal appears, 

"Twist our best actions and the worel of faeire. 

Dlr ee Aa re, 

Theiam (thé’izm), n. [Fr. th*teme, from tir. 
Theos, God.) The belie! or acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of a God as opposer! 
toatheian, Theism differs from deisn, fur 
although deism implies a belief in the ex- 
istenee of a God, yet it signifies in moder 
Haage a denial of revelation, which Ueiani 
(es not Bee DEISM. 

Theist (thé'ist),« One who believes in the 
existence of a God. See THEM, and ex- 
tract under DEIst. 

Averse c8 | am to the cause of Morin or name of 
@rof, when taken in a sense exclusive of revelation, 
I censider stall that, in strictness, the mot of all. is 
Medes; anid that tm bee settler) (\ristian, it is me- 
vemary to be firstof allaygecd fhe! ShaflerPury. 


[A. Sax thera, thera, the | 


THEN 


Theistic, Theistical Meee thé-iat’ik- 
al), a. Pertaining to theism, or to a theist; 
according to the doctrine of theists. 

Thelodus (thé’ld-dus), ». (Gr. thélé, a nip- 
ple, and vduus, a tovth) A name given to 
a fossil fish of unknown affinities from its 
peculiar mamumilated tecth. Its remains 
occur in the Silurian syste. 

Thelyphonids (thel-i-fun'i-dé), n. pl. (Gr. 
thélys, afcmale, and phonva, er A fa- 
mily of arac hnidans, of the order Pedipalpi, 

in appearance closely resembling the trae 

spiders, from which, however, they are dis- 
tinguished by the lurge size of their palpi 
and the absence of spinnerets. On the other 
hand they differ from the truc scorpions In 
the fori of the alelomen, and iu the ab- 
sence of aeting at ite extremity. They in- 
habit the hottest parte of Agia and America 


| Them (THem), prow. [Uriginally Huim, therm, 


tlie dat pol, od se, wed, thet, the, ule, that, 
the ace, pl of which was thd, they. See 
THEY, THEIR] The dative and objective 
case of they; those persons or Lhinge; those. 
Go ye to fare that sell, and boy for yourselves. 
af. 2av. @ 
Then shall the king say to /Aew on his right hand, 
Come, ye Wlensedl of ney Father, Mat. x_v. 34. 
In such plirases as (ell them, gire them, them 
ne Se dative. 
aio (hEsont es Relating to or eon- 
Le a a theme or themes, 

Thematiat (the'ma-tist), n A writer of 
themes. 

Theme (thém), ». [Gr. thema, what is put 
duwn, a proposition, a theme, a ruvt word, 
from Ur. ti mui, tu Place.) 1. A subject or 
topic on which a persun writea or spenks; 
anything proposed as a subject of discwurse 
or discussion. 

When a soldier was the Licome, wy harke 
Was pot far off. vy os 
Fools are my Steen, let satire be my eoog. = Aree. 
These uureal ways 
Seem Lut the free of writers. Tewaypron. 
2) Cause; matter; question; subject. 


Every iLiy some sailor's wife, 
The tiistert of seni imerchatit, ad the 
blave Jukt our Mirae of ware, SA, 


1 A short dissertation composed ly a stu- 
dent on a given subject. 

Forciig the empty wits of children to compose 
Mesied, veries, sail oraliuns. Aftdion, 
4.Jn pAdol, a noun or verh not modified by 
iriflections, aa the infinitive mowl in Eng- 
lish; Hie partof a neun ora VverL unc 
iu declensiuy or conjugation. 

The variulde final letters of a Ooun ore itt cose 
eniiips; the fest Le its fice, ef arch, 

65 ln wivee, a series of notes selected as the 
text or subject af a new composition; a sim- 
je tune on which Variations are made; the 
tniling subjert in a composition or move- 
ment. —O©+ That by which oa thing is done; 
a0 jnstriment; a means. 

Kiar shall Wanensa le the fren 

Tw tinge thy alairtive sclicme, Swit. 
7. A division for the purpose of provincial 
Mhulnistration under the Byzantine Em- 
pire, There were twenty-nine themes, 
twelve in Kurepe aml seventeen in Asia. 

The rewaining provinces, uncer the obedience of 

the emperor, were rat intoa new muinh); ood the 
jurmabction wl the presidente, the consuLars, aod the 
Louiite was supertikel Ly the institutian of the 


Micka of filtury purenunents, whucli prepare! 
uniler the stvcessaurs of Llerdcliue. Gadde 


Themis (thé’mis), n. [Gr. Themis.] 1. In 
Greek myth. the goddess of law and justice. 
Such thine, in whee 


Our Dritish Fac gloricd with just cause, 
Futstiiwrtal Male, Comper. 


2. Inastron, one of the asteroids, discovered 
ly De Gusparie in lait. Dte period of sideral 
revolution fa 404 days. 

Themselves (Tlieui-sely2’), pron,, pl. of Aim- 
well, Aereel!, fterlf. and used like these 
words, See HIMSELF. 


Tieturfees have nine fencer sk to = 
fer if. 
They open tu Memsn'rer at length the st 


ilfoer, 
Then (THen), ade. [A Sax. thenne, thanane, 
Hien, then, an aee, for belonging to the 
peurmnitna) stem fle, thet, correlative to 
“nie, When: O=. Bris, thenme, thanne, 
fieth than, U. dann, then, at that time. 
lt is the same wind a2 the conjunction then.) 
1, At that time, referring to a time specified, 

either past or future. 

And the Canaanite was f4em In the and. Gen. iL 6. 
Now f kvow in part; but ew shall | know even 

as | also am known. t Cor. mul a. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; 


‘h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


THEN 


2. Afterward; soon afterward or immedi- 
ately. 

First be reconciled to thy brother, and ‘ten come 
and offer thy gilt. lat. ¥, 24. 
8. At another time; as, now and Men, at 
one time and another. 

Now shaves with level wing the deep, Mun soare 

Up to the fiery concave towering high. Av iifer, 
—By then, by the time when or that. 

By then sopper is ended, the gallantry of the town 


Pass by. Afiifor, 
—Till then, until that time. 
dali fen who knew 
The force of those dire armet Afidten, 


—Then is often nsed elliptically, like an ad- 
jective, for then existing; but this usage is 
discountenanced by most careful writers. 
“In his tien situation.” Johnson, 

The nephew of one of our fen ministers. MM Aately, 


—Therefore, Wherefore, Then, Accordingly, 
Consequently. See THEREFORE. 
Then (THen ), conj. In that case: in conse- 
quence; therefore; for this reason. 
So fen they which be of faith are blessed with 
faithful Abraham. Gal. til, 5 
My affections 
I have po ambition 
Sank, 


Are Hien most humble; 
To see a goodlier man. 
Let reason fien at her own quarry fy, 
But how can finite grasp infinity t Bryden. 
— But then, but on the other hand; but not- 
withstanding; but in return. 
He is then a giant fo an ape; duf/iew ig an ape o 
doctor to such a man? Shak 
From having as an adverb the force of ‘after 
that," or ‘in the next place,’ Arne 
among illative may api the fact of one thing 

/feliomaing another being given as showing causation 
or inference... .. Jen ig more commonly wed in a 
compound phrase, s¢ fhen, and fAen; bot it may, 
standing alone, have the full force of téerefere, in 
drawing an inference, of stating an effect of a con- 
sequence. ‘Soa fien the cause was gained" signifies 
*by those means it came about as an effect that the 
Cause was gained.” Prof. Bare. 

Then-a-days (THen'a-diz), adv. In those 
days; in time past: opposed or correlative 
to nowadays. ees hats cee Leet of 

Thenal, enar enal, enar ), a. 
or pertaining to the thenar; as, the thenar 
eminence; the thenal muscle. 

Thenar (thé’nar), n. (Gr. thenar, from thend 
to strike.) In anat. the palm of the hand 
or the sole of the foot. 

Thenardite (thé’naér-dit),n. [From Thenard, 
the name of a French chemist.] (Na,80,.) 
Anhydrous sulphate of sodium. It occurs in 

talline coatings at the bottom of some 
lakes at Espartinas, near Madrid, and at 
Tarapacain Peru. It is used in the prepa- 
ration of carbonate of soda. 

Thenard’s Blue (thé’nardz bla), n. [From 
Thenard, the name of a French chemist.) 
Same as Cobalt Blue. 

Thence (tHens), adv. [0.F. thens, thennes, 
thannes, from A.8ax. thanan,thonon, thence, 
with change of suffix, the suffix es being a 

enitive termination, as in hence, whence, 
. B. amiddes (amidst).] 1. From that place. 
When ye depart fence, shake off the dust under 
your feet. Mark vi.11, 
2 From that time. 
There shall be no more ‘hence an infant of days. 
Is. lxv. 20, 
3. For that reason; from that source; from 
this; out of this. 
But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. Shad. 
Not to sit idle with so great a gift 
Useless, and ‘hence ridiculous about him. Afidfon. 
4. Not there; elsewhere; absent. 
They prosper best of all when I am thence. SAaé. 


—From thence, though pleonastic, is sup- 
ported by custom and good usage. 
I will send, and fetch thee /rom thence. 


Gen. xxvii. 45. 
All mist /rom thence 


Purge and disperse. Afslton. 
Tmenpete (?Hens forth), adv. From that 
6. 
If the salt hath lost his savour, . .. it is thence- 
Sorth good for nothing. Mat. v. 13. 


This is also, like thence, preceded by from— 
a pleonasin sanctioned by good usage. 
And /rom thenceforth Pilate sought to release him. 
John xix. 12. 
Resolving from: thenecforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. Afs/ton. 
Thenceforward (THens for-wérd),adv. From 
that time or place onward. 
Thencefrom! (THens'from),adr. From that 
ace. 
ennes,t adv. Thence. Chaucer. 
Thennesforth,t adv. Thenceforth. Chau- 
cer. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


has been incloded | 


pine, pin; 
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Theo-, [Gr. theos, God.) The firat element 
in many words of Greek origin referring to 
the Divine Belng or divinity. 

Theobroma ( thé-d-bré’ma), 1. (Gr. theos, 
God, and bréma, food=celestial food.) A 
genus of plants, nat. order Sterculiaces, or, 
as arranged by other botanists, Byttneri- 
acem, the species of which yield the cacao, 
or cocoa, of commerce, They are smal) 
trees with large simple leaves, and with the 
flowers in clusters, and are all of them na- 
tives of South America. The most impor- 
tant apecies is the 7. Cacao, the common 
cacao or chocolate-nut tree, which is indi- 
genous in South America, but is extensively 
cultivated in the West Indies and in the 
tropical parta of Asia amd Africa See 
CACAO, 

Theobromine(thé-é-bri'min),n (C,H,N,O4.) 
A crystalline compound found in the seeds 
of Theobroma Cacao. In composition it is 
analogous to theine or caffeine. 

The istic (thé-G-kris'tik), a. (Gr. theos, 
God, and christos, anointed, from chrid, to 
anoint.) Anointing by God. 

Theocracy (thé-ok’ra-si), nn, [Fr. theocratic, 
from Gr. theokratia—theos, God, and krated, 
to rule, Fratos, strength.) Government of 
a state by the immediate direction of God; 
a stage of civilization and religion in which 
political power is exercised by a sacerdotal 
caste; or the state thus governed. Of this 
species the laraelites furnish an illustrious 
example. The theocracy lasted till the time 
of Saul. 

Theocrasy (thé-ok’ra-si), m. (Gr. theos, 
God, and Frost, mixture.) 1. In ane. philoa. 
the intimate union of the soul with God in 
contemplation, which was considered attain- 
able by the newer Platonists, Similar ideas 
are entertained by the philosophers of In- 
dia, and by many religious sects.—2. A mix- 
ture of the worship of different gods. 

Theocrat (thé’é-krat), » One who lives 
under a theocracy; one who is ruled in civil 
affairs directly by Goi. 

kayla = Theocratical (thé-0-krat‘ik, 
thé-d-krat‘ik-al), @. Pertaining to a theoc- 
racy; administered by the immediate direc- 
tion of God; as, the theocratical state of the 
Israelites. 


Mahomet, speaking in the name of God, exercised 
a theocratic sway, and that of the Grand Lama in 
Thibet is similar. Fleming. 

Theodicsea (thé-od’i-sé”a), n. Same as The- 
odicy, but in less common use. 

Theodicean (thé-od’i-séan), a. Of or per- 
taining to theodicy. 

Th cy (thé-od‘i-si), n. (Gr. theos, God, 
and dikaivs, just.] 1. A vindication of the 
dealings of Divine Providence with man; 
mai theory pretessing to reconcile the at- 
tributes of God with the present order of 
things in the world; or more specially, an 
explanation of the existence of evil. This 
subject was fully treated by Leibnitz, who 
maintained that moral evil has its origin in 
the free-will of the creature, that mankind 
are designed to attain the utmost felicity 
they are capable of enjoying, and that this 
world is the best possible.—2. That part of 
peeeopuy which treats of the being, per- 
ections, and government of God, and the 
immortality of the soul. 


The preacher will best help that consummation by 
letting the light of the yospel shine clearly, and trou- 
bling himself, for the present, little with tAcodicies. 
We are not God's advocates, we are his witnesses. 
We have no case to establish for him, or for his truth. 
We have simply to bear witness to the truth. 

Rev. F. Baldwin Brown. 


Theodolite (thé-od’o-lit), n. (Perhaps from 
Qr. thea, a seeing, Avudvos, a way, and litos, 
plain, smooth, or from thea, and doulos, 
a slave. The term is said to occur first 
in Harris’s Lexicon Technicuimn, a diction- 
ary of the arts and sciences published at 
London in 1704-10, being applied to a simple 
instrument without glasses used in land-sur- 
veying.} A most important surveying in- 
strument for measuring horizontal and ver- 
tical angles by means of a telescope the 
movements of which can be accurately 
marked. This instrument is variously con- 
structed, but its main characteristics con- 
tinue unaltered in all forms. One of the 
forms generally used is shown inthe cut. a 
and B are two concentric horizontal circular 
plates which turn freely on each other. The 
lower or graduated plate B contains the 
divisions of the circle, and the pene or 
vernier plate has two vernier divisions a 
diametricaliy opposite, only one of which 
is shown in the cut. The vertical axis o 


note, not, move; tube, tub, byll; 


THEOGONY 


consists of two parts, the one working 
within the other. ‘The external part is 
attached to the graduated plate B, and the 
internal to the vernier plate A. The plane 





Theodolite. 


of the circle is adjusted to the horizon by 
the ecrews 666 acting against a plate of 
metal resting on the staff-head supporting 
the instrument. The vernier plate carries 
two spirit-levels ce at right angles to each 
other, by means of which the circle may 
be brought accurately into the horizontal 
lane. The horizontal axis of the vertical 
imb & of the instrument is supported by 
a frame firmly attached to the vernier 
plate, and turning along with it about the 
vertical axis. Parallel to the axis a tele- 
scope D, with an arrangement of fibres of 
unspun silk called cross-wires in the prin- 
cipal focus of its object-glaas, is at ed, 
which moves in the vertical plane by the 
movement of the graduated circle B, and 
is used for observing the objects whose 
angular distance is to be measured, and 
also for taking altitudes or measuring ver- 
tical angles; a spirit-level is fixed beneath 
the telescope for horizontal adjustment. 
ad is a microscope for off the de- 
es on the horizontal circle; e one for 
hose on the vertical limb. The screw g 
clamps the collar to the vertical axis ¢, 
and prevents motion; A turns the whole 
roun To measure the angular distance 
between any two objects, the telescope is 
turned round along with the vernier circle 
he graduated circle remaining fixed) until 
t is brought to bear exactly upon one of 
the objects; it is then turned round until it 
is brought to bear on the other,object, and 
the arc which the vernier has described on 
the uated circle measures the angle 
required. The double vertical axis and the 
use of the clamps enable the observation 
to be repeated any number of times, in 
order to ensure accuracy. The theodolite is 
not only a most essential instrument in 
trigonometrical surveying for determining 
stations and running base-lines, but also in 
geodetical operations for assisting in deter- 
mining the length of an arc of the meridian. 
For this latter purpose it requires to be 
constructed on a large scale. 

Theodolite - magnetometer (thé-od’o-lit- 
nag-net-om’et-ér), n. An instrument en- 
ployed as a declinometer to measure varia- 
tions in declination, and as a magnetometer 
in determinations of force. 

Theodolitic (thé-od’o-lit’ik), a. Of or per- 
taining toa theodolite; made by means of 
a theodolite; as, theodolitic observations. 

Theodosian (thé-d-d6’si-an), a. Belonging 
to the emperor Theodosius; relating to his 
code of laws. 

Theogonic (thé-6-gon’ik), a. Of or relating 


ee a ne dnewe. va = 
onl n, . théogonie ; 
Gr heagenia- tases. & god, ana gond, gene- 
oil, pound; 


l, Sc. abune; J, Sc, fey. 


THEOLOGASTER 


ration, from root gen = Skr. jan, to va Sk 
The name given to the class of poems which 
treat of the generation and descent of the 
ds; as, the ancient Greek theogony of 
esiod; hence, that branch of heathen the- 
ology which taught the genealogy or origin 
of their deities. 

There will of course be an established religion—an 
Olympus, a Valhalla, or some system of a ¢heogony 
or theology, with temples, priests, litungies, public 
confessions in one form or another of the dependence 
of the things we see upon what is not seen, with cer- 
tain ideas of duty and penalties imposed for neglect 
of it. Froude. 


Theol r (thé-ol’o-gas-tér), ». {From 
theologian and the pejorative termination 
-aster.) A kind of quack in divinity: a pre- 
enue or superficial theologian. Burton. 


] 

Theologert (thé-ol’o-jér), n. A theologist. 
‘Divers modern theologers.” Cudtrorth. 

Theologian (thé-6-16° m aed nm [See THEOL- 
oov.] A person well versed in theology, or 
a professor of divinity; a divine. 

Theologic, Theol 
é- ot! ik-a)), & (See THEOLOGY. |] Pertaining 
to theology, or the science of God anil of 
divine things; as, a theological treatise; the- 
= criticism 


logically (thé-d-loj‘ik-al-li), adv. Ina | 


theological manner; according to the prin- 
ciples of theology. 
Theologics (thé-6-loj'iks), m pl. Theology 
which sew). 
ecologist (thé-ol’o-jist), n. A theologian: 
leas frequently used than this word. 
Theologium (thé-d-lo'ji-am), n. [See THE- 
ology.) A small wpper stage in the ancient 
theatre, upon which the machinery for 
celeatial appearances was arranged. Wealz. 
Theol @ (thé-ol’o-jiz), vt pret. & pp. 
theologued ; ppr. theologizing. To render 
theological. 

School-divinity waa but Aristotle's philosophy fhep- 
logired. Glarwelle, 
Theologize tenB-oF nite), vi To frame a 
system of theology; to theorize or speculate 

npon theological sabjecta. 
Theo (thé-ol’o-jiz-ér), n. One who 
thevlogizes: a theologian. [Rare.] 
Theologue (thé’d-log), n. theolegist, ‘He 
(Jerome) was the theologwe—and the word 
ia designation ae h.’ Js. Taylor. (Rare. ] 


Theo tAbe-al’o- },n. (Fr. hiolagis, from 
Gr. theologia — th od, and feos, dis- 
course. } jivinity: ‘the entire sclence of the 


Christian religion; the science which treats 
of God anil man in all their known relations 
to each other; the science which treats 
(a) of the character and attributes of God ; 

(6) the doctrine of man in his relations to 
God; (c) the doctrine of the salvation of 
man ‘through the person and work of Christ; 
(2) the doctrines of the final state of all men; 
and fe) the doctrine of the church, its con- 
stitution and 


ia distinguished into natural or Whiloso, 

cal theology, which relates to the moWwledge 
of God from his works by the light of nature 
and reason; and supernatu proelire, or 
revealed theology, w ich sets forth and ays- 
tematizes the doctrines of the Scriptures, 
Theology is variously divided according to 
the method of treating the subject, and the 
part of the subject which is treated. — Dog- 
matic or theoretical theology, that part of 


the seclence which aims pre-eminently to | 


state what isauthoritatively tanght, whether 
by the Scriptures, the councils, or the 
ereeda. —Eregetical theology embraces the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, the acience 
which teaches the principles to be observed 
in interpretation; and biblical criticiem, 
which examines and tries to establish the 
enuine text, the authenticity of the various 
ks of the Bible, and the discuasion of 
kindred i slg —Historionl theology treats 
of the history of Christian doctrines, of 


heresies of the church, of councils, and the | 


like —Metaphysical theology aims to sub- 


stantiate the teachings of the Bible by an | 


appeal to those primitive cognitions and 


primary beliefs which the Bible always | 


assumes.— Moral theolnqy, a term formerly 
in nae, covered the ground now occupied 
by moral ert jd or Christian ethics 
— Polemical theoloyy, or theological con- 
troversy, seeks to overthrow the po-itions 
of other systems as well as to defend ita 
own. —Fractical theology consists of an ex- 
hibition, first, of precepts and directions, 
and secondly, of the motives from which we 
should be expected to COnGAS with these.— 


ch, chain; j. job: 


th. Sc. loch; g, go; 


cal (thé-d-lof‘ik, thé- | 


vyernment. In reference to . 
the sources whence it is derived, theolo 7 
| or to the theophilanthropists; uniting love | 





th, Fr. tn: ng, sing; 
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Rational theo fives to human reason | 
the highest authority in determining what 
is theological truth th. — Scholastic theo 


either proceeds by reasoning or derives the 
knowledge of divine things from certain 
established principles of faith. —Speculative 
theology, a system in which theory predomi- 
nates over Scripture and all other authority. 
—Systematic the arranges methodi- 
cally the great truths of religion, so as to 
enable us to contemplate them in their 
natural connection, and to perceive both 
the mutual de epencenee of the parts and the 
symmetry of the whole. See RELIGION. 
Theomachist ome n. One who 
fights against 
He had defended Christianity 
blasphemous, and impudent éAeorna. 


Th (thé-om’a-ki), 1. [Gr. theos, a 
god, and maché, combat.) 
against the gods, as the battle of the yianta 
with the goda in mythology.—2. A‘strife or 
battle among the gods. dstone,—3. (p- 
position to the divine will 


ainst the vile, 
ists of the day. 
De Quincey, 


To have all men happy or unhappy as they were | 


our friends or enemies, and to give form to the world 
according ta our own humours, is the truce Mayo 
aray, Bacon, 


Theomancy (thé-om'an-si),n, (Gr. theos,God, 


and manteia, prophecy.) <A kind of divin- 


ation drawn from the responses of oracles, 

or from the predictions of sibyls and others 

supposed to be inspired immediately by 

aome piety a (thé-o-pay’kit), » 

T acer -pas ' 
d paschi 


, to suffer. | Same as Monar- 


lage 
Fpeopatietic. Theopathic (thé’d-pa-thet”- 
ik p-(-path ik), a. 

B aoe ther ae Law aig 
eopa thé-up' a- n, [Ur : 
God, and pathos, passion.) Emotion excited 
hy the contemplation of God; piety, or a 

sense of piety. 
The ene and 


those 

of God a nd his attributes, and of our relation to him, 
raises upin the minds of different persons, or in the 
kame person at different times. Hartiey. 


Theophanic (thé-i-fan'ik), a. Relating to 


pains of fheopafhy . . . all 


a theophany; making an actual appearance | 


to man, as a god. 


The notion of angels as divine armies is not like 
that of the individual * messenger’ ag connected 
the fivefAantc history. Pref fe. Sota, 


Theophany (thé-of’a-ni), n. [Gr. theos, God, 
and phainomai, to appear.) A term applied | 


to signify the manifestations of God to man 

by actual appearance. 

The Creator alone truly is; the universe is bot a 

sublime fercfiany, a visible manifestation of Cenc, 
tiem, 


Angelophany is a Pe as eect as is 
ri to main. R Smith. 


e (the’ sae Sieas ak: | 


Be a7 r.] peenon ng to theophilanthropism 
to God with that to oy ee 5B ieshitae 
thropism ‘ pP- 
izm), 1. Love to both God and man; the 
doctrines or tenets of the theophilanthrop- 


ists; ee en ee: 
(thé '6-fi-lan”throp- 


Theop thropist 

ist), um. [Or rot God, and philanthrépos, 
a lover of men See PHILANTHROPIST. ] 
1. One who practises or professes theophil- 
anthropism.—2 One of a society formed at 
Paris during the first French revolution. It 
Eee for its object to establish a new religion 


oe of Christianity, which had been | 


ished by the Cunvention. The s 
of belief thus attempted to be establ 
was pure deism. 


stem 
hed 


| Theophilanthropy (thé’6-f-lan"thré-pl),n. | 


Same as Theophi ropism 
Theophilosophic(thé'é-11-d-sof"ik),a. Com- 
bining, or t pertarpache to the cumbination of, 
theism and philosophy. 
Theophrastaces (the'é-fras-ti"sé-é), n_ pl. 
[Named from the typical genus Theophras- 
fa, which again was named in honour of 
Theophrastus, the Peripatetic philosopher. | 
A small nat. order of plants proposed by 
De Candolle for Theophrasta and a few 
allied genera, differing from Myrsinacem (as 
a tribe of which they are generally cmaane) 
by the presence of scales in the throat o 
the corolla, alternating with its lobes. 
Theopneusted (thé-op-nis’ted),a. Divinely 
inspired; theopnenstic, 
Theopneustic (thé-op-nis‘tik), a [See 
THEOPNEUSTY.) Given by inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. 


= 


TH, then; th, thin; 


[Gr. theos, | 


Relating to theo | 


ensures anc pains which the contemplation | 





| 


1 A fighting | 


| Theoretica (thé-d-ret'iks), n. 


! 


| Theorbo (thé-or’bd), n. 


Theorem 


Theorematic, 


Theoretically (thé-é-ret'ik-al- A), ade, 





w, wig; 


THEORIC 


Theopn (thé’op-niis-ti), n. (Gr. theop- 
otiston an Bk of God, from ¢ eee God, 
and pned, to breathe.) Divine inspiration: 
the tGnuelityin influence of the Divine 
Spirit in qualifying men to receive and com- 
municate rovpalbe truth. 

Aeor Dist (thé-or’bist), n. One who playsa 

{It. tiorba, Fr. 

téorbe.} A musical instrument made like a 

large lute, except that it has two necks or 

juga, to the longest of which the bass strings 
were attached. It was employed for ac- 
companying voices, and was in great favour 
during the seventeenth century. See ARCH- 

LUTE. 

One slovenly and ugly fellow, Signor Pedro, who 
sings Italian sonys to the theorbo most neatly. 


Ss. 
Theorem (thé’6-rem), n. [Fr. *hdovomie. frau 


Gr. thedr@ma, from theéred, to look at, to 
view.) 1. In math, a proposition to be 
proved by a chain of reasoning: a truth 
which is proved by reference to alread 
aidmitted truths; any proposition whic 
states its conclusion or makes any affirma- 
tion or negation, and requires its demon- 
stration; as distinguished from a probler 
which requires a conclusion to be arrive 
at, without so much as stating whether that 
conclusion iseven possible, A theorem wants 
demonstration only; a problem requires 
solution, or the discovery both of method 
and demonstration.—%. A speculative truth: 
a position laid down as an acknowledged 
truth; that which is considered and estab- 
ed as a principle. 
By my fazoreers, 

Which your polite and terser pallens practise, 
I re-reftine the court, and civi 
Their barbarous natures. Marrtuger. 


4. In aly. and analysis, sometimes used to 
denote a rule, particularly when that role 
is expressed by symbols or formulm; as, the 
binomial theorem, Taylor's theorem, &c.— 
A universal theorem, a theorem which ex- 
tends to any quantity without restriction. 
A particular theorem, a theorem which ex- 
tends ony to a particular quantity. —A 
negative theorem, a theorem which expresses 
the impossibility of any assertion. 

part é-rem), 0.4 Toreduce to or 
formulate into a theorem. 

To attempt theorising on such matters would profit 
“ip they sae Senate which eotees ie ine sire eens = 
an hie Whit Logic ui 7? 

a thmny in sans Cariyle, 


Theorematical (thé'd-re- 
mat"ik,thé'd-re-mat"ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
a theorem; comprised in a theorem; con- 
sisting of theorems: as, t(heorematic truth, 


Theorematist (thé-6-rem'a-tist), mn One 


who forms theorems 


Theoremic (thé-6-rem‘ik), a. Theorematic. 
Bea beg 
6-ret‘ik-al), a. 


(thé-j-ret'ik, thé- 

(Gr. thedrétitos. See THE- 
onY.] Pertaining to theory; depending on 
the or speculation; speculative; termin- 
ating hasty or speculation; not practical; 

oretical learning; theoretic sciences. 
The sciences are divided into theoreti 
as theology, philosophy, and the like, an 
practical, as medicine and law. 

Weary with the pursuit of academical studies, he 
no longer confoed himself to the search of Aieorety- 
cal knowledge, but commenced, the scholar of hu- 
manity, ta study nature and man in wooeny. 

Aarwe, 

Ina 
theoretic manner; in or by theory; in specu- 
lation; speculatively; not practically; as, 
some things appear to be theoretically trne 
which are found to be practically false. 

pl The speco- 
lative parta of a aclence; speculation. 

At the very first, with our Lord himself and his 
apostles, as represented to us in the New Testament, 
morals come before contemplation, ethics before 
faeoretice, At”. oA. i tiren, 


cs (thé’i-rik), n. Speculation; theory. 


‘Old in judgment, theerie and practice.’ 


Maxsinger. 
The bookish Miaertic, 
Wherein the toged consuls can propose 
AS masterly as hes mere pratile, without practice, 
Is all his soldiership, saa, 


Theoric, Theorical (thé-or'ik, thé-or'ik-al), 


a ‘I.t | Pertaining to theory; theoretic.— 
2. Pertaining to the Theorica (which see) — 
Theorie fund, in Greek antigq. ihe surplus of 
pears revenue which, after defraying all 
aad oe of the peace establishment, was de- 
vote the formation of a fund for fur- 
nishing to all citizens not absent from Attica 
the sum of two oboli, the price of seats at 


| the great dramatic festivals. 


wh, whig; ; zh, azure.—Sce KkY. 


THEORICA 





Theorica (thé-j'rik-a), n pl. (Gr. (hedrikoe, 

of or belonging to seeing, fa thedrika, public 
money given to the poor to pay for seats at 
the theatre, and for other purposes con- 
nected with spectacles See THEORY.) In 
Greek antig. a term applied to the public 
moneys expended at Atbuns on festivals anil 
in largesses 

Theorically + (thé-or'ik-al-li), ade. Theor- 
etically; speculatively. 

Theoriquet (thé’s-rik), « ([Fr.] Theory. 

He had the whole Meowrtger of war in the kot of 
his ccarf. SAmb, 

Theorist (thé’i-rist), #« One who fornrs 
theories; one given to theory and specula- 
tion. 

The greatest favorit: have given the preference 
fo such & povermmcit os that which oljtaris iii pats 
kingdom, Adrien, 

Theorization (thé-d-riz-A’shon). n, The act 
or the product af theorizing; the formation 
of a theory or theories; speculation. 

Theorize (tho'd-riz), 0% pret. & pp. theor- 
ued; ppr. theorizing. To forma theory or 
theuries; to form upinions solely by theory; 
to indulge in theories; to speculate; as, tu 
theorize on the existence of phlogiston. 

Theorizer (thée'i-riz¢r), vn. A thewrist. 

With the exception, in fact, of a few late absolutist 
Meericers in Gerady, this is, perhaps, the truth of 
al] others the roost harimneiiusly re-echoed by every 
philosopher of every schol. Ste PM, ffornaiton, 

Theory (thé’s-ri), » [Fr Widorie, from 7 
theoria, a theory, from Or. thedria, a lowk- 
ing at, contemplation, speculation, theory, 
from (Hhedred, ti see, from fAiedrow, an oll- 
server.) 1. Speculation; supposition explain- 
ing something; a doctrine or acheme uf 
things which terminates in speculation wr 
contemplation without a view to practice: 
often taken in an wifavourable sense as iim- 
plying something visionary; as, all that is 
mere theory on your part.—2 Plan or ays- 
tem; scheme. 

lf they had been themselves to execute their wn 
fivery in this church, they woul! have seen, being 
hearer, Hfaoker. 
& An exposition of the general or abstract 
principles of any science; as, the theory wf 
music; the theory of meilicine.—4. The 
science distinguished from the art; thernles 
of an art, aa distinguished from the prac- 
tice; to be learned in an art, the theory is 
sufficient: to be master of it, both the theory 
and practice are requisite.—§5, In science, 
philosophical explanation of phenomena; a 
eounected arrangement of facts, according 
to their bearing on some real or hypothe- 
tical law or lawa; as, the theory of gravita- 
tion, the atomic theory, theories of light, 
theories of heat, theory of combustion, lunar 
theory, theory of ilew, theories of the earth, 
eory of moral sentiments, &. 

Practice alone divides the world into virtuous and 
vicions; but as to the tAcory and speculation of vir- 
tue and vice, mankind are much the same.  Sotrz. 
A theory is often nothing else but a contriv- 
ance for comprehending acertain number of 
facta under one expression. Many theories are 
founded entirely on analogy, and such the- 
ories may have all degrees of evidence from 
the least to the greatest. The evidence of a 
theory increases with the number of facts 
which it explains, and the precision with 
which it explains them. It diminishes with 
the number of facta which it does not explain, 
and with the number of different supposi- 
tions that will afford explanations equally 
precise. A theory may not deserve to he 
rejected because it does not explain ull the 
phenomena, if it explains a great number 
and be not absolutely inconsistent with any 
one, but a single fact inconsistent with any 
theory may be sufficient to overturn it. 
—Theory is distinguished from hypothesis 
thus: a theory is founded on inferences 
drawn from principles which have been 
established on independent evidence; a Ay- 
poerers isa proposition assumed to account 
or certain phenomena, and has no other 
evidence of its truth than that it affords a 
satisfactory explanation of those phenom- 
ena. It is necessary to keep this distinction 
in view, as the terms theory and hypothesis 

are very frequently confounded both in 


8 ing and writing. 
sopher (thé-os’of-ér), n. Same as The- 
asophist. 
Theosophic, Theosophical (thé-6-sof'ik, 


thé-6-sof’ik-al), a. Pertaining to theoso- 
sm or to theosophists; divinely wise. 
eosophically (thé-6-sof’ik-al-li), adv. In 
a theosophical manner; with direct divine 
illumination. 


The occurrence being viewed as history or as 
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Theosophism (thé-os'of-izm), n. (Gr. theor, 
Gil, aml sophisma, comment, sephor, wise, | 
Pretension to divine illumination; eothu- 
eimai. 

Theosophist (thé-os’of-ist),. One who pre- 
tends to divine ilumination; one who pre- 
tends to derive his knowledge from divine 
revelation, 

Theosophis? (is) a name which has heen given, 
though not with any very definite ineaning, to that 
class of mystical relyhrus thinkers aml writers who 
alm af displaying, or believe themaclves to possess, 
a knowledge of the divinity and his works by ais) ver- 
fatural insjuraton. In this ther differ from the mijys- 
tics, who have been styled favofearhetir, whose ob- 
ject if Passively to recover the guj passed communica: 
ten of the divinity, and empatiate on the results. The 
best-known names af this day of the theesplic orler 
are those of Jacol Holune, Madame Guyou, Sweden: 
bar, did S.iint-Martin, Schelling and others, who 
regarded the foundation of ther metaphysical tenets 
a5 reating? on divine intuition, have been called fhe 
oroPeiiy, but with less exactness. france & Car, 


Theosophistical (thé-os'o-flst"ik-al), a. 
Theva phical, — 

=nocsep his (thé-oe8'of-iz), of pret. and pr 
theosophized; ppr. theoxophiziny, To treat 
of or to practise theosapliy. 

Flincsoshy (thé-os'o-fi). a. (Cr. fheosoph ia, 
knowledge of divine things—/heos, God, ane 
gophia, wisdom, from sophor,wise.| 1, Divine 
wisdom; gullinesa —2 Ageneral name given 
to those systems of philosophy which pro- 
fess to attain to a knowledge of the Divine 
Being hy spiritual ecstasy, direct intultion, 
or special individual relations, 

Theotechnic (thé-d-tek'nik), a [Gr theos, 
iui, anid fechiae, ort] Pertaining to the ac- 


tion or intervention of the gods; operated or 
carried on by the gods. ‘The theolechwic 
machinery of the Dlind." Gladstone. 


(Gr, theos, 
dil, amd (ié@ké, a case.) See MONSTRANCE. 
Theow, Theowman (thé-on', thé-ou'man), 
m® (A, Sax.) A slave; a serf; a bondman. 
Written also Then, 
Ther,+ ade. 1. There; in that place — 
2? Where. Chawoer, 
Therabouten,t ado, Thereabout. Chaw- 
rer, 
Theragain,t dr. Againstthat Chaweer, 
Therapeuts (ther-a-pi'te), a, pl. (Gr. thera- 
penlés, an attendant or servant, from Me- 
rapenwd, tu serve.] A Jewish sect of de- 
votecs of the first century after Christ, so 
called from the extraordinary purity of 
their religions worship. They withdrew into 
aulitary places, where they devoted them- 
selves to « life of relizious contemplation, 
and to them with the Easenes the origin of 
monasticiam in the Christian church has 
been truwel 
Therapeutic (ther-a-pi’tik), n. One of the 
Jewish sect called Therapeute. Dr. Pri- 


auz. 
Therapeutic, Therapeutical (ther-a-pii’- 
tik, ther-a-pa’tik-al), a. (Gr. therapeutixos, 
from therapeus, to nurse, serve, or cure.) 
Curative ; pertauaing to the healing art; 
concerned in discovering and applying re- 
medies for diseases. 
Medicine is justly distributed Into prophylactic, or 
the art of preserving health, and ‘Aerapentic, or the 
art of restoring It. Watts 


Therapeutics (ther-a-pii’tiks), n. That part 
of medicine which relates to the composi- 
tion, the application, and the modes of op- 
eration of the remedies for diseases. It not 
only includes medicines properly so called, 
but also hygiene and dietetics, or the ap- 
plication of diet and atmospheric and other 
non-medical influences to the preservation 
or recovery of health. 

Therapeutist (ther-a-pi’tist), n One 
versed in therapeutics. 

Therapy t iter apy) n. (Gr. therapeia, ser- 
vice DURRLES: medical treatment.] Thera- 

eutics. 
erbeforne,t adic. Before that. Chaucer. 

There (tHar),adc [0.E. ther, there, where; 
A. Sax. thér, thar, there, also where, the 
locative case of the pronominal stem seen 
in the, that, then, &c. Comp. here, where. In 
thecompounds thereafter, thereby, &c., there 
is rather the dative case fem. sing. of the 
definite article.}] | 1. In that place; at that 

lace; as, he stood there; my home is there. 

t is often opposed to here, there generally 
denoting the place most distant; but in some 
cases the words when used together are 
employed merely in contradistinction, with- 
out reference to nearness or distance. 


Darkness téere might well seem twilight Aere. 
Alulton, 


tibe, tab, byll; 


rr 


there! J] will go there to-morrow. *The 

rareat that cre came there." saak.—§& In 

this point or matter; in this: by this 
Tybalt would kill thee, 


But thou slew'st Tybalt; ‘vere thou art happy too 
Ly Pr 


G& Used by way of calling the attention to 
something, as toa person, objert, or state 
meut; aa, do you see the man there! there 
is iny hand, ‘Louder the music there.’ 
Shak.—T. [t la used to begin sentences before 
aver) when there ia on inversion of the suly- 
ject. 
And rrr came a voice from heaven, saying, Thou 
art my beloved San, Mark i, tt. 
Wherever ftere is secte or perception, there some 
iden ia actoally produced Lake 
Tatere have been that have delivered themselves 
froin their ils by their good furtune or virte. 
Saba, 
& Used like that in interjectional phrases; 
such as, there's a darling! there's a goud boy' 
‘Why, eres a wench!’ Shak. 
Ay, touch him: fere’s the rein! Shak. 
In composition there has the sense of a pro- 
noun; as, Hereby, which signifies by that. 
Here and there, neither here ner there, Bee 
under HERR. — Here (yy there,} here anil 

‘there. Speseer, 

Thereabout ( THair'a-bont), adr 1. Near 
that jlace.—2 Near that wumber, degree, 
or quantity; as, ten men or fAereahowt. In 
this sense fheregboute is often colloquially 
use’, —§.Concerning that. "Mach perplexeil 
fherenbout." Luke xxiv. 4 

Therea bouts (THar'a-bouts), adv. Same as 
Thereaboul, ‘Five or six thousand horee 
or thereabouts.” Shak. (Colloy.] 

Thereafter (THir-aft'¢r),ade. 1, According 
to that; accordingly 

When you can draw the head indifferently well, 
Proportion the body tered /irr. Pranceurat, 
2 After that; afterwarnld.—3.{ Of or after 
that sort. ‘My audience is nut thereafter.” 
Latimer, 

Thereanent (thir'a-nent),ade. Concerning 
that; regarding or respecting that matter. 
Scotch. | 

eat (THAr-at’), ade. 1. At that place. 
Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that lea- 
eth to destruction, and many there are who go in 
tAereat, Mat. vii, 13 
2. At that thing or event: on that account. 
Every error ix a stain m the beauty of nature; for 
which cause it blusheth fierené, #fooder, 

Thereaway (Titir's-wi), adr. 1, Away in 
that place or direction.—2 About there or 
that; thereabout. (Colioq.] 

Thereby (?HAar-bi’), adv. 1. By that; by 
that means; in consequence of that. 


Acquain hyself with hi d : 
theredy good shall come to thee. "Jou ax an 
2 Annexed or attached to that. ‘Thereby 


hangs a tale.’ Shak.—$ By or near that 
place; near that number, quantity, or de- 


therefor (FHar-for’), adv. For that or this 
or it; as, you have caused me loss and I 
must have compensation therefor. 
Therefore (THér’for), conj. or adv. (There,the 
dat. sing. fem. of the old def. art., and for. 
The ¢ at the end of therefore, wherefore, is an 
erroneous addition, making the word look 
as if tt were a compound of fore, like before, 
instead of for.] 1. For that: for that or 
this reason, referring to something previ- 
ously stated. 
1 have married a wife, and therefore I cannot come. 
Luke xiv. 20, 
2. Consequently. 
He blushes; thercfore he is guilty. Sfectafor. 


Therefore, wherefore, then, accordingly, conse- 
quently. Thercfore is, for that reason or those rea- 


sons : menereiors tt . vege Higa or Tease and 
applies to something immediately precediny. deri 
cieates a less forma! conclusion, and is often appili- 


cable to physical sequence; these 
A crording/y is applicable to physic sequence: oaly. 
Roth it and ¢hen often refer to a practical course fol. 
lowing from certain causes or facts. Consagnentiy ts 
the most formal conclusive of the whole, though gen- 
erally confined toa practical sequence, Anygrs. 
3. In return or recompense for this or that, 
therefor. 
What shall we have therefore ? 

4. For that purpose. 

So to his steed he got, and ‘gan to risle 

As one unfitt thervfore. Spenser. 
(In last two meanings probably pronounced 
THar-for. See THEREFOR.) 


wets being $2. 


Mat. xix. 27. 





ii. Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


oil, pound; 


THEREFROM 


that. ‘Turn not aside therefrom, to the 
right hand or to the left.’ Josh. xxiii. 6. 

Therein (THar-in’), adv. [A. Sax. thcerinne.)} 
1. In that or this place, timne, or thing. 

Bring forth abundantly in the earth and multiz-ly 
the: etn, Gen. ix, 3. 
2. In that or this particular point or respect. 
‘Therein thou wrongst thy children.’ Shak. 


Therein our letters do not well agree.  SAad, 


Thereinto (tTHar-in-t6), ade. Into that or 
that place. 


_ Let not them that are in the countries enter ¢here- 
srr he. Luke xx. 21, 


Thereof (TH&r-ov), adv. Of that or this. 

In the day that thou eatest ‘Aerec/, thou shalt 
surely die, Gen. hi, 37. 
Thereologist (ther-é-ol’o-jist),n. One versed 

in thereology. 

Thereology (ther-é-ol’o-ji),n. (Gr. ther, to 
medicate, and logos, discourse.}] The art of 
healing; therapeutics. 

Thereon (THar-on’), adv. 
On that or this. 

Then the king said, Hang him thereon, 


(A. Sax. theron.) 


Fost. vii. 9. 


Thereout (THar-out’), ado. [A. Sax. thaeriite. ) 
1. Out of that or this. 


He shall take (erevat his handful of the flour. 


Lev. ii. 2. 
2. Without; out of doors. [Old English and 
Scotch. ] 


And lyk a beste him seemed for to be, 
And eet hay as an ox and lay ther-enute. Chaucer. 


Thereto (THar-ti’), adv. [A. Sax. thertd.] 
Tu that or this. ‘Add the fifth part thereto.’ 
Lev. v. 16. 

Theretofore (THir-ti-f6r), adv. Before that 
time: the counterpart of heretofore, or be- 
fore this time. [Rare.] 

Thereunder (THar-un‘dér), adv. Under that 
or this. Kaleigh. 

Thereunto (THar-un-t6d’), adv. Same as 
Theretu. *We yield thereunto our unfeigned 
assent.’ Huvuoker. 

Thereupon (THar-up-on’), adv. 
that or this. 

The remnant of the house of Judah, they shall feed 

_ thereupon, Zeph. ii. 7. 
2. In consequence of that. 

He hopes to find you forward, 
And therenfos he sends you this good news, SAaa, 
3. Immediately; at once: without delay. 

Therewhile | (THar-whil’),adv. At the same 

ime. 

Of this bodily reverence of God in his church the 
government is moderate; God grant it be not loose 
thevewhile. Abp. Land, 

Therewith (Tnar-with’), adv. With that or 

is. 

I have learned in whatever state Iam, (Aerecwith 
to he content. hil. iv rr. 
Therewithal (THar-with-gl), adv. 1. With 

that or this; therewith. 
His hileous tail then hurled he about, 


And therewittha/ enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his froth-foamy steed. Spenser, 


2¢ At the samé time. 


Well, give her that ring, and give therezitha/ 
That letter. Stark. 


3.t Over and above. 
Thevewitthal the execrable act 
On their late murther'd king they aggravate. 


Daniel. 
Therf-bread t (thérf’bred). n. [A. Sax. ther/, 
theorf, unfermented.} Unteavened bread. 


1. Upon 


Therfro,! adv. From that. Chaucer. 
Thergaine,t adv. Against that. Chaucer. 
The eriaca (thé’ri-ak, thé-ri’a-ka ), 


m [L. theriaes,Or thériaké. See TREACLE. } 
A name given anciently to various composi- 
tions esteemed efficacious against the effects 
of poison, but afterwards restricted chiefly 
to what has been called Theriaca Andro- 
machi, or Venice treacle, which is a com- 
pound of sixty-four drugs, prepared, pul- 
verized, and reduced by means of honey to 
an electuary. 

Theriac, Theriacal (thé’ri-ak, thé-ri’ak-al), 
a. Pertaining to theriac; medicinal. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the heast that 
feedeth upon the mountains, where there are theria- 
cad herbs. Bacon, 

Therial (thé’ri-al), a. Same as Theriac. 

Therlomorpha (thé’ri-6-mor-fa), n. (Gr. 
thérwon, a wild beast, and morphé, shape.) 
Owen's name for the order of tnilless am- 
phibians generally known as Anvra. Sce 
ANURA. 

Theriotomy (thé-ri-ot’o-mi), n. (Gr. thérion, 
a wild beast, and ftom, a cutting, from 
ferns, tu cut.) The anatomy of animals; 
zootonly. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


<a 





(From Gr. thermos, 
hot, warm, from theré, to warm. | Pertain- 
ing to heat; warm. ‘The thermal condition 
of the earth.’ J. D. Forbes. — Thernnal 
aprings, therinal waters, hot springs. —Ther- 
mal capacity, the quantity of heat required 
to raise the temperature of a body one de- 
gree.—Thermal unity, a unit or standard 
fixed upon for the comparison or calcula- 
tion of the quantity of heat. That some- 
times employed in England is the amount 
of heat required to raise a pound of water 
a degree of temperature measured on the 
Fahrenheit scale, but the unit usually fixed 
on by physicists is the quantity necessary 
to raise a gramme of water one degree Cen- 
tigrade.. 
Thermally (thér’mal-li), adv. In a thermal 
manner; with reference to heat. 
Thermantidote (thér-man’ti-d6t), n. (Gr. 
therma, heat, and E. antidote (which see). ] 
An East Indian apparatus for producing a 
current of air. 
The therownaetitete, which is a sort of windinill 
worked by hand to make a current of cool air, was 


pouring its refreshing streams through the house. 
Vl OH. Russell. 


Thermetograph (thér-met’6-graf), n. Same 
as Therinenetograph. E. HW. Knight. 

Thermetrograph (thér-met’ré-graf), n. 
Same as Thermometrograph. 

Thermic (thér'mik), a. [Gr. thermé, heat.] 
Of or relating to heat; thermal; as, thermic 
lines. 

His great work on volcanoes . . . contained a con- 


Sistent hypothesis of the cause of the farrmtic dis- 
turbance. Gen, Satine. 


Thermidor (thér’mi-dor), n. (Fr., from Gr. 
thermos, warm.] The name of the eleventh 
month of the year in the calendar of the 
firat French republic. It commenced on 
the 19th of July, and ended on the 17th of 
August. 

Thermidorian (thér-mi-dé‘ri-an), n. One 
of those who in 1704 took part in the coup 
d’état by which the fall of Rohespierre was 
effected. They were so named because the 
‘Reign of Terror’ was brought to au end on 
the 0th Thermidor. 

Thermo-., (Gr. thermos, warm, thermé, heat. } 
The first part of a number of compound 
words and usually signifying connected with 
heat or temperature. 

Thermo - barometer (thér’m6-ba-rom“et- 
ér), n. 1. A thermometer which indicates 
the pressure of the atmosphere by the boil- 
ing-point of water, used in the measurement 
of altitudes.—2. A siphon-hbarometer having 
its two wide lezs united hy a narrow tube, 
so that it can be used either in its ordinary 
position as a barometer or in the reversed 

osition as a thermometer, the wide sealed 
eg of the barometer then serving as the 
bulb of the thermometer. 

Thermo-chemistry (thér’m6-kem-is-tri), n. 
That branch of chemical science which in- 
cludes ali the various relations existing be- 
tween chemical action and the manifesta- 
tion of that force termed heat. 

Thermochrosy (thér-mok’ro-si), n. (Gr. 
thermé, heat, and chrosis, colouring.) The 
property possessed by heat of being com- 
posed, like light, of rays of different refran- 
gibilities, varying in rate or degree of trans- 
mission through diathermic substances. 

Thermo-current (thé1’:né-ku-rent), n. The 
current, as of electricity, set up by heating 
a compound circuit consisting of two or 
more different metals. 

Thermo - dynamic (thér’m6-di-nam ik), @. 


Relating to thermo-dynamics; caused or 

operate by force due to the application of 
eat. 

Thermo -@ cs ( thér’m6-di-nam’iks), 


mn. That department of physical science 
which investigates the laws regulating the 
conversion of heat into mechanical force or 
energy, and vice vers&; that branch of theo- 
retical phvsics which treats of heat as a 
mechanical agent, and which forms the basis 


on which the modern doctrine of energy is 


founded, 

Thermo -electrio (thér’m6-é-lek’trik), a. 
Pertaining to thermo-electricity; as,thermo- 
electric currents. 

Thermo - electricity (thér’m6-é-lek-tris“f- 
ti), nm. 1. Electricity produced at the junc- 
tion of two metals, or at a point where a 
molecular change occurs ina bar of the same 
metal, when the junction or point is heated 
above or cooled below the general temper- 
ature of the conductor. Thus when wires 
or bars of metal of different kinds, as bis- 


h, Fr. ton; ng. sing; 


eS 


TH, then; th, thin: 


tact, end to end, and disposed so as to form 
a periphery or continuous cireuit, and heat 
then applied to the ends or junctions of the 
bars, electric currents are produced.—2. The 
science that treats of the electric currents 
that arise from heating the junction of two 
heterogeneous conductors. —Thermo-electric 
alarm, an apparatus designed to indicate 
the rise of temperature beyond a certain 
desired point; as for instance to show when 
the bearings of shaftings are overheated, 
or when a room is too warm from overhent- 
ing or in danger from fire. It consists of a 
thermometer having a wire passing through 
the bulb, and so connected with the mer- 
cury; and another entering the tube at the 
top, and extending acertain distance down- 
wards. Each of these wires is connected 
with a small open circuit having an electric 
battery and bell. Suppose the presence of 
fire in an apartment may be inferred from 
the temperature rising to 100°, this actnal 
rise may be indicated by having the end of 
the top wire set in the tube opposite this 
degree on the scale. When the mercury 
rises and touches 100° the circuit is com- 
pleted and the bell rung.—Thermo-electric 

attery, or pile, an apparatus much used in 
delicate experiments with radiant heat. It 
consists of a series of little bars of antimony 
and bismuth (or any other two metals of 
different heat-conducting power), having 
their ends soldered together and arranged 
in a compact form; the opposite ends of the 
pile being connected with a galvanometer, 
which is very sensibly affected by the elec- 
tric current induced in the system of bars 
when exposed to the slightest variations of 
temperature. To the combined arrange- 
ment of pile and galvanometer the name of 
thermo-multiplier is given. — Thermo-elec- 
trie pair, two metal bars of different heat- 
conducting power, having their ends sol- 
dered together. and the combined bar then 
usually bent into a more or less horse-shoe 
or magnet form for the purpose of bringing 
their free ends within a conveniently short 
distance. They are used in thermo-electric 
experiments, but as the electric current 
developed in a single pair is very weak, a 
considerable number are usually combined, 
thus forming the thermo-electric pile or 
battery. Bismuth and antimony are the 
metals usually employed, the difference in 
electro-motive force being greater between 
them than between any other two metals 
conveniently obtainable. 

Thermo -electrometer (thér’mé-é-lek- 
trom’et-ér), n. An instrument for ascer- 
taining the heating power of an electric 
current, or for determining the strength of 
a current by the heat it produces. 

Thermogen (thér’md6-jen), ». [Gr. thermé, 
heat, and genos, ginumai, to generate.] An 
old name for caloric. 

Thermogenous (thér-moj’e-nus), a. Pro- 
ducing heat. 

Thermograph (thér’m6-graf).n. An instrn- 
ment for automatically recording variations 
of temperature. 

Therm phy (thér-mog’ra-fi), n. (Gr. 
thermé, heat, and grapho, to write.] A pro- 
cess by which engravings are copied on 
metal plates, &c., by the agency of heat. 

Thermo] (thér-mol’o-ji), 2. (Gr. thermé, 
heat, and logus, discourse.] A discourse on 
or an account of heat. Wherell. 

Thermo - magnetism (thér-m6-mag’net- 
izm), n. Magnetism resulting from, or as 
affected by, the action of heat. 

Thermometer (thér-moni’ eter), n. (Gr. 
thermos, warm, from thermé, heat, and me- 
tron, measure.] An instrument by which 
the temperatures of bodies are ascertained; 
founded on the property which heat pos- 
sesses of expanding all bodies, the rate or 
quantity of expansion being supposed pro- 

rtional to the degree of heat applied, and 
rence indicating that degree. The thermo- 
meter consists of a slender glass tube, with 
asmall bore, containing in general mercury 
or alcohol, which expanding or contracting 
by variations in the temperature of the 
atmosphere, or on the instrument heing 
brought into contact with any other body, 
or immersed ina liquid or gas which is to 
be examined, the state of the atmosphere, 
the body, liquid, or gas, with regard to heat, 
is indicated by a scale either applied to the 
tuhe or engraved on its exterior surface. 
The ordinary thermometer consists of a 
small tube, terminating ina ball conan 
mercury, the air having been expelled an 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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the tube hermetically sealed. There are | Thermo-multiplier(thér-m6-mul’t 


two points on the scale, corresponding to 
fixed and determinate temperatures, one, 
namely, to the temperature of freezing 
water, and the other to that of boili 
water. In the thermometer commonly use 
in this country, that of Fahrenheit, the 
former point is marked 82° and the latter 
212°; hence the zero of the scale, or that 
part marked 0°, is 82° below the freezing- 
point, and the interval or space between 
the freezing and boiling pointe consists of 
180°. The zero point is supposed to have 
been fixed by Fahrenheit at the point of 
greatest cold that he had observed, probably 
by means of a freezing-mixture such as snow 
and salt. On the Continent, edehcartried in 
France, and nowadays in all scientific in- 
vestigations, the Centigrade thermometer is 
The space between the freezing and 
boiling points of water is divided into 100 
equal parte or degrees, the zero being at 
freezing and the boiling- point at 100°. 


Réaumur's thermometer, which is in use in | 


Germany, has the space between the freezin 
and boiling points divided into 80 eq 
rts, the zero being at freezing. The fol- 
owing formule will serve to convert any 
given number of degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
scale into the corresponding number of de- 
grees on Réaumur’s and the Centigrade 
scales, and vice verad: Let F, R, and C (the 
0° of C. and R. being equal to F. 32°, and the 
three scales from freezing to boiling point 
being F. 180°, C. 100°, R. 80°, or in the ratio 
of 9°, 5°, 4°) represent any corresponding 
numbers of degrees on the three scales re- 
spectively, then: (F. —32°)x j =R.; (F. —382") 
x§=C.; Rx ¥4+38=F.; Cx 2432°=F; 
C.x#=R.; R.x4=C. Forextreme degrees 
of cold, thermometers filled with spirit of 
wine must be employed, as no degree of 
cold known is capable of freezing that 
ae whereas mercury freezes at about 
below zero on the Fahrenheit scale. On 
the other hand, spirit of wine is not adapted 
to high temperatures, as it is soon converted 
into vapour, whereas mercury does not boil 
till its temperature is raised to 660° F. Mer- 
cury is most commonly used for thermome- 
ters employed for indicating all ordinary 
temperatures. For recording extremely 
high temperatures the pyrometer is used; 
and for indicating very slight variations the 
thermo-electric battery is employed. As 
the ordinary thermometer gives the tem- 
perature only at the time of observation, 
the necessity for having an instrument which 
would show the maximum and minimum 
temperatures within a given period is easily 
apparent in all cases connected with me- 
teorology, and various forms of instruments 
for this purpose have been invented. A 
common form of maximum thermometer 
consists of the ordinary thermometer fitted 
with a piston which moves easily in the 
tube. The instrument is placed horizon- 
tally, and the piston is pushed along the 
bore as the mercury advances, and is left at 
the highest point by the retiring fluid. This 
point is noted by the observer, who then 
erects the thermometer, causing the piston 
to sink to the mercury, the instrument thus 
being in condition for a fresh experiment. 
A similar action takes place in the spirit of 
wine minimum thermometer, the small mov- 
able piston being, however, immersed in 
the fluid and drawn back by the convex 
surface of the contracting fluid, being left 
at the point of greatest contraction. The 
maximum and minimum instruments com- 
bined form the register or self-registering 
thermometer.— Chromatic thermometer, an 
arrangement of glass plates devised by Sir 
David Brewster, exhibiting the difference 
between their temperature and that of an 
object with which they are brought in con- 
tact by the different hues of the polarized 
light produced in the plates.— Differential 
thermometer. See DIFFERENTIAL 
Thermometric, Thermometrical (thér- 
m6-met’rik, ther-mé6-met’rik-al), a. 1. Per- 
taining to a thermometer; as, the thermo- 
metrical scale or tube.—2. Made by a ther- 
mometer; as, (hermometrical observations. 
Thermometrically (thér-m6é-met’rik-al-li), 
ado. In a thermometrical manner; by 
means of a thermometer. 
Thermometrograph (thér-m6-met’rd-graf), 
n. (Gr. thermé, heat, metron, measure, and 
graphs, to write.) A self-registering ther- 
mometer, especially one that registers the 
maaximum and minimum degrees of tem- 
perature during long periods. 





_ 


Fate, far, fat. fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


Hi donee 

nm An sppare us consisting of a thermo- 
electric pile and a galvanometer combined. 
See under THERMO-ELECTRICITY. 

Thermo - pile (thér’mo-pil), n. Same as 
Thermo-electric Rattery or Pile. See under 
THERMO-ELECTRICITY. 

Thermoscope (thér’m6-sk6p),n. (Gr.thermé, 
heat, and skoped, to see.) An instrument 
by which changes of temperature are indi- 
cated. The modification of the air ther- 
mometer, called by Leslie a differential 
thermometer, was claimed by Count Rum- 
ford as one of his own inventions, under the 
name of thermoscope. See DIFFERENTIAL. 

Thermoscopic, Thermoscopical (thér-m6- 
skop’ik, thér-m6-skop’ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to the thermoscope; made by means of the 
thermoscope; as, thermoscoptic observations. 


' Thermostat (thér’mé6-stat), n. (Gr. therméd, 


heat, and statos, standing.) A self-acting 
apparatus for regulating temperature. A 
thermostat was contrived by Dr. Ure for 
regulating temperature in the processes of 
distillation and vaporization in baths, hot- 
houses, in adjusting the heat of stoves and 
furnaces, &c. It operates upon the princi- 
ple that when two thin metallic bars of 
different degreesof expansibility are riveted 
or soldered faceways together, any change 
of bah vege will cause the compound 
bar to bend, the side on which the least 
expansible bar is becoming concave, and the 
other convex. These flexures are made to 
operate in regulating valves, stop-cocks, 
stove-registers, éc., and thereby to regulate 
the flow of heated liquids, or the admission 
or emission of air. 

Thermostatic (thér-mé-stat/ik), a. Per- 
taining to the thermostat. 

Thermo-tension (thér-m6-ten’shon), n. 
Lit. a stretching by heat: specifically, a 
process of increasing the direct cohesion of 
wrought iron, consisting in heating the 
metal to a determinate temperature, gene- 
rally from 500° to 600° F., and in that state 
giving to it, by appropriate machinery, a 
mechanical strain or tension in the direction 
in which the strain is afterwards to be ex- 
erted. The degree of tensile force applied 
is determined beforehand by trials on the 
same quality of metal at the ordinary tem- 
perature, in order to ascertain what force 
would, in that case, have been sufficient to 
break the piece which is to be submitted to 
thermo-tension. 

Thermotic, Thermotical (thér-mot’ik, 
thér-mot’ik-al), @. [From Gr. thermos, 
warm.) Of or relating to heat; resulting 
from or dependent on heat. ‘This revolu- 
tionary thermotic discovery.’ Huzley. 

The doctrines of this kind which we have to notice 
tefer principally to the effect of the sun's heat on the 
earth, the laws of climate, the thermotical condition 
of the interior of the earth, and that of the pianciary 
spaces. Whewell. 

Thermotics (thér-mot’iks), n. The science 
of heat. 

I employ the term ¢hermotics to include all the doc- 
trines respecting heat which have hitherto been estab- 
lished on proper scientific grounds. Whewell, 

Thermo (thér’m6-tip), n. (Gr. theriné, 
heat, and typos, impression.) A picture- 
impression, as of a slice of wood, obtained 
by first wetting the object with dilute acid, 
as sulphuric or hydrochloric, then printing 
it, and afterwards developing the impres- 
sion by heat. 

Thermotypy (thér-mot/i-pi), n. The act or 

hoco of producing a thermotype. 

erologist (thé-rol’o-jist), n. One versed 
in therology; a student of therology or 
mammalogy. ‘A gentleman who, to use 
a newly-coined transatlantic word, is cer- 
tainly one of the first therologists of his 
country.” Academy, 25th Aug. 1877. 

Therology (thé-rol’o-fi), nm (Gr. thér, 
théros, a wild beast, and logos, a discourse. } 
That branch of zoology which treats of the 
Mammalia: a term now sometimes substi- 
tuted for mamzalogy on the ground that 
the latter is a hybrid compound of Latin 
and Greek. 

Thesaurus (thé-sq’rus), n. ([L. thesaurus, 
from Gr. thésatros, from (ti)thémi, to place. } 
A treasury. — Thesaurus verborum, a trea- 
sury of words; a lexicon. 

These (THEz), pron. and a.; pl. of this. When 
these and those are used to contradistinguish 
persons or things already referred to these 
refers to the things or persons which are 
nearest in place or order or which are last 
mentioned. See THIS and THAT. 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease; 
Téose call it pieasure, and contentment fAese, Pope. 





note, not, méve; tobe, tub, byll; 


Thesmothete (thez’mo-thét), n. 


Thespian (thes’p 


oil, pound; 


Thesicle (thé’si-kl), n. (Dim. of thesis] A 


little or subordinate thesis; a propositiun. 


{Rare. ] 
Thesis (thé’sis), n. pl. Theses (thé’séz). (L 


thesis, Gr. thesis, a position, from tithémi, 
to set.) 1. A position or proposition which 
& person advances and offers to maintain, 
or which is actually maintained by argu- 
ment; a theme; a subject propounded for 
a school or college exercise; the exercise 
itself. Hence—2. An essay or dissertation 
upon a specific or definite theme, as an 
easay presented by a candidate for a diploma 
or degree, as for that of doctor of medicine. 

I told them of the ve, becoming, and sublime. 
deportinent they should assume upon this mystical 
occasion, and read them two homilies and a tests of 
my own composing to prepare them. Goldsrsith. 
3. In logic, an affirmation, in distinction 
from a supposition or hypothesis.—4. A 
term used by writers on ancient Greek 
music, and supposes to be equivalent tu 
the unaccented or weak position of the 
bar, and occasionally but needlessly used 
by modern musicians in that signification: 
weak beat or pulse.—5. In pros. the depres- 
sion of the voice in pronouncing the sylla- 
bles of a word; the part of a foot on which 
the depression of the voice falle.—6. In 
rhetoric, the part of a sentence preceding 
and corresponding to the antithesis, 


Thestyle of Junius isa sort of metre, the law of whi 
is a balance of ¢Aests and antithesis. Coleridge. 


Thesium (thé‘shi-um), n. [L. thesiuin, Gr. 


théseion, said to be from Gr. thés, a serf or 
villain, from the mean appearance of the 
lants.) <A genus of plants, nat. order 
ntalaces. The species are small weeds, 
scentless, and slightly astringent. T7. lin- 
hyllum, or bastard toad-fiax, is a British 
ant, which ws in elevated pastures. 
opho (thes-mo-f6’ri-a), n. (Gr., 
from thesmophoros, law-giving, an epithet 
of Demeter—thesmos, a law, and pherd, to 
bear.) <A famous ancient Greek festival 
celebrated by married women in honour of 
Demeter as the ‘mother of beautiful off- 
spring.” Though not confined to Attica, it 
was especially observed in that district. 
Gr. thes- 
mothetés, a lawgiver — thesemvos, law, and 
tithéni, to place.] A lawgiver; a legislator; 
one of the six inferior archons at Athens. 


Thespesia (thes-pé’zhi-a),n. [From Gr. thee 


face divine, in allusion to 7. populnea 
eing planted in tropical countries near 
churches.) A genus of plants, nat. order 
Malvacezs. The species are trees with large 
entire leaves and large handsome flowers. 
The rim of the calyx ts entire, and the 
outer calyx is formed of three leaves, which 





Thespesia populnea. 


soon fall off. 7. Inea, or the umbrella- 
tree, is a native of the East Indies, Guinea. 
and the Society Islands It grows to the 
height of about 40 feet, and has large yellow 
flowers, with a dark red centre. In tropical 
countries it is planted. for the sake of its 
shade, about monasteries and convents, and 
hence it is looked upon with a sort of reli- 
gins regard. Its wood is reckoned as almust 
ndestructible under water, and it is there- 
fore much used for boat-building as well as 
for carpentry Purposes and house-building. 
-an), a. [From 7 ‘ 
who played an important part in the early 
history of the drama in Greece about B.c. 
535.) Of or relating to Thespis, or to dra- 
matic acting in general; hence, the Thes- 
pian art is equivalent to the drama. ‘The 
ighest stretch attained by the Thespian 
art.’ Carlyle. 


li, Sc. abwne; 





§, 8c. fey. 


THESSALONIAN 


Thessalonian (thes-sa-li’ni-an), a. Of or 
pertaining to Thessalonica, an important 
city of Macedonia 

Thessal 


onian (thes-sa-16’ni-an), nm A | 


native or inbabitant of Thessalonica 
Theta (thé'ta), mn, (Gr. théfa.) A letter of 
the Greek alphabet corresponding to fh in 
such English words as fhin: sometimes 
called the unlucky letter from being used 
by the judges in passing condemnation on 
a prisoner, it being the firat letter of the 
Greek thanates, death. 
Thetch | (thech), of andi. To thatch 
To plough, to plant, to reap, to rake, to sowe, 
Ta havin. to ditch, fo thrash, fo Meech, . Tiare 


rer, 

Thetical | (thet'ik-al), a, (From Gr. theti- 
kos. See 'THESIS. | d down; absolute or 
incontrovertible, asalaw. Dr. H. Nore. 

Thetis (thet'is), n. 1. In Greek myth. the 
daughter of Nereus and Doris, and hence 
one of the Nereida) She was married to 
Peleus, king of the Myrmidons, and became 
the mother of Achilles. Thetis was asymbol 
of water in the ancient cosmogonies.—2 In 
estron. asmall planet or asteroid revolving 
hetween the orbits of Mara and Jupiter, dis- 
covered April 17, 16452, by Luther. 

Thewrels Theurg cal (the-erjik, thé-er’ 
) | eur i s 
jik-al), ab anette to theurgy or the power 
of performing supernatural things. —Te- 
urgic hymns, songs of incantation. 

Theurgist thé’ér-jist), nm. One who pretends 
to or is addicted to theurgy. 

More refined necromancers of magicians call them- 
selves Mernrgirts . . . thinking to have to do only 
with pomid spirits, Haiivwetl, 

(thé’ér-ji),m. (Gr. theowrgia, from 
fheos, a god, and erygon, work.) The working 
of some divine or supernatural agency in 
human affairs; a working or producing 
effects by spiritual means; effects or phe- 
nomena brought about among men by spir- 
itual agency; specifically, (a) divine agency 
or direct interference of the gods in human 
affairs or the government of the world. 

Homer, with the vast mechanism of the Trojan war 
in his hands, ant in such hands, and almost compelled 
toemploy an elaborate and varied fewrgy, . . . WAS 
in a position of advantage without parallel for giving 
form to the reliyious traditions of bis country. 

Giaa'fone. 
(5) A system of supernatural knowledge or 
powers believed by the Egyptian Platonistsa 
and othera to have been communicated to 
mankind by the beneficent deities or good 
gpirita, and to have been handed down from 
generation to generation traditionally by 
the pricsta, (c) The art of invoking deities 
or spirits, or by their intervention conjuring 
up visions, interpreting dreams, propheay- 
ing, receiving and explaining oracles, d&c.; 
the power of obtaining from the goda, by 
means of certain observances, words, sym- 
bola, &c., a knowledge of the secrets which 
surpass the powers of reason to lay open 
the future, &c.—a power claimed hy the 

riesthood of most pagan religions, (dd) 

‘hat especies of magic, which more modern 
professors of the art allege to produce its 
effects by supernatural agency, as contra- 
distinguished from natural magic. 

Thewt (thi), (A. Sax. thedw, custom, 
manner, behaviour, from fheén, to flourish, 
proses OF to thee.) Mauner; custom: 
7 bit ; form of behaviour: generally in the 

hurl. 

ew (tha), nm. See THEOW. 

Thew (tha), mn [Perhaps from Icel. thjé, 
the thigh, the buttocks, A. Bax. thedh, t 
thigh. The original meaning would there- 
fere be the muscular parte of the thigh; 
hence muscle in genera i} Brawn; muscle; 
sinew; strength: generally in the plural 

And 1 myself, who sat apart 

And watched them, waxcd in every limb; 

1 felt the taews of Anakim, 

The pulses of a Titan's heart. Perny res, 


Thewed t(thid),a. Accustomed; educated; 
mannered. 


Yet would not seem 80 rude and feted ill, 
As to despise so couricous seeming pan, Spenser. 


Thewed (thid),a Having thews, muscle, 
or etrength: as, a well-thewed limb. 
Thewy (thi'i), « Brawny; 
sinewy, vigorous; strong. their, obj 

They THs), POM; Poeseas, cage Meir, ob]. 
case Neen (0. EF. tha, thei, which in the 
thirteenth century came into use in the 
north of England, displacing Ad, Aie, the 
nom. pl. of the A. Sax. pron, he, Aed, hit. 
It gradually became general, thei bei 
regular form in Chaucer (genit. Aer, hur, here, 
their, dat. and acc. Aem, them), though 


miscular; 





the | 
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Piers Plowman has also hij. They appears 
to be based directly on A. thd, nom. pl. 
of the def. art., modified by the influence 
of Icel. their, they, nom. iz of the pers 
pron.) The pl form for all the genders of 
the third pera. pron., that is, for he, she, or 
ne thus denoting more than one perso or 
aS 
Thy and their fathers have transgressed against 
Ine. Erek 0 2 
Blessed are facy which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. Mat. v. 6. 
They of Italy salute you. Hel. mill. ay. 
In the phrase they ray (=Fr. en dif), that 
is, it is said by persons, indefinitely, 
is used indefinitely, a8 our ancestors 
man, and as the French use on. 
Thibaudia (ti-ba‘di-a), n. (In honour of 
Thiebaut de Berneand, secretary of the 
Linnean society of Paris.) A genus of 
extremely elegant shrubs, nat. order Vac- 
cinicer, mente usually bright-red tubular 
flowers and thick shining leaves. The ae 
cles are mostly natives of Peru and New 
Granada, though some (forming the genus 
Agapetes of some authors) are found in 
India, Iowa, and Ma , 7 
Thibetan, Thibetian (tib'et-an, ti-bé’shi- 
an), a. Of or belonging to Thibet in Asia 
Thibet-—cloth (ti-bet’kloth), n 1. A camlet 
or fabric made of coarse goats’ hoir.—2 A 
fine woollen cloth used for ladies’ dresses, 
Thible (thi’bl) = [A slightly different 
form of difble.] 1. Adibble.—2 A porridge- 
stick, a atick used for stirring broth, por- 
ridge, &e.: in Seotch Vhivel or Theeole. 
[Provincial in both senses.J—3.1 A slice; a 
skimmer; a spatula. 
Thick (thik), a. [A. Sax. thiee, O. Fria. 
thitke, Icel thykkr, Dan tyk, D. dik, G. 
dick, thick; same root as A. Sax. dithan, 
thedn, to grow, to flourish.) 1. Having 
more or less extent measured round the 


from one surface to ita opposite; having 
certain dimensions measured otherwise than 
in length and breadth; having more or lesa 
extent in circumference or diameter; said 
of solid bodies; as, a plank three inches 
thick; how thick is the ayl ce aes Having 
greater extent or depth than usual from 
one surface to ita opposite; relatively of 
at circumference, depth, or diameter; 
having considerable extent when measured 
all round in the direction of the breadth: 
opposed to thin, slender, slim; as, a thiek 
stick; thick cloth; thick paper. 
Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown (rick, 
Det. waa, 1s. 
§. Dense; inspissated; having great con- 
sistence; containing much solid matter in 
aolution or suspension: not thin; as, Hitek 
juice; thick vapour, thick fog. 
Make the gruel #4icé and slab, Suk, 
misty; as, ick weather. 
day. 
having things closely crowded together: 
compact; close; denee. ‘Thin mane, thick 
tail’ Shak. ‘A hollow cave amid the 
thickest woods." Spenser.—6. Coming close 
together; following each other closely; as, 
blows as thick as hail.—7. Without 
tr intervals or flexibility of articulation; 
ndistinct; as, thick utterance. ‘My voice 
waa (hick with sighs.” Tennyson.—S Dim; 
indistinct; weak; defective: anid of the 
sense of sight. 
Shak.—9. Dull; not acute or sensitive; not 
quick; defective: said of the sense of hearing. 
The king and queen of that country were fut of 
hearing. Say. 
10, Mentally or morally dull; stapid; groas; 
crass. ‘Thick and unwholesome in their 
SNES Shak,—11, Deep; heavy; pro- 
founil. 
Taésrt Sumber hangs upon mineeyes. SAmb. 


12 Intimate; very friendly; familiar. 
(Colloq. ] 
Newcome and I are not very Mick sogestieri 
c ; 


chery, 
She and Polly are as ¢Adcd as thiewes together. 
CormAal Mag. 
Thick as thieves is a sort of proverllal oy 
ing |—Syvs. Dense, close, compact, solid, 
naa, CIPS. 
Thick (thik), m 1. The thickest part, or the 
time when anything is thickest. 

Achimetes , . . in the t4seé of the dust and smoke 
presently entered his men, Molter. 
24 A thicket or close bush. 

Which — when that warrior heard, dismounting 
Frou: hit tall steed he rusht into the faurk. Sperer. 


Aud through cumbrous ticks ae fearfully he 
Make, 

He with his branched head the tender saplings 
shakes. Drapion 


3. A thick-headed, slow, or stupid fellow; a 
dullard; adolt, [Colloq] 

The question remains whether T should have got 
most good by understanding Greck particles or 
cricket thoroughly. 1 am such a tick. 1 never 
should have had time for both. a. Mupaes. 
—Thick and thin, whatever Is in the way; 
all obstacles or hinderances, 


Through ‘Acs and thin she followed him. 
‘joaliPraer 


ff ? 
Thick (thik), ade. [A. Sax. thiece.) 1. In close 


succession one upon another; crowdingly; 
frequently ; fast or close together. 
Favours came fAic# upon him. Iattorn. 
I hear the trampling of shiek beating Set. 


rrarn. 

2 Closely; as, a plat of ground thick sown. — 

3. To a great depth, or to a thicker depth 

than usual; as, a bed covered thick with 

tan; land covered thick with manure. — 

Thick and threefold, in quick succession or 
in great numbers. 

anes rae afer ane Oe ~ fora time, ll an 

@d stager tie Pl 

~a ~" Sir RK. L'Estrange. 


| Thick (thik), i To become thick or dense; 


to thicken. 


| Thick (thik), «& To make thick; to 
Shak, 


surface in the direction of the breadth, or | 


thicken. 
The nightnare Life-insleath was she, 
Who (otek: men’s blood with cold. 


Thick-and-thin (thik’and-thin),a. 1, Ready 


to go through thick and thin; thorough; 
devoted; as, a thick-and-thin supporter; o 
thick-and-thin advocate for a measure, — 
2. Nout. said of the block of a tackle having 


one of its sheaves larger than the other. 
ck-coming (thik’kum-ing), a. Coming 
or following in close succession; crowding. 


She is troubled with fAict-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest Shak 


| Thicken (thik'n), rf 1 To make thick or 


4. Not transparent or clear; dark; turbid; | 
"A thick, miaty 
Sir W. Scott,—5. Close set or planted; 


‘My sight was ever thick." | 


Thickening I ng (thik’n-ing), n. 
into a liquid or mass to make it more 
Thicket (thik’et), n. 


thicker, in any sense of the word; as, (a) to 
make dense, to make close, to fill up the in- 
terstices of; as, to thicken cloth; to thicken 
viint, mortar, or a liquid, (6) To make 
nent or more frequent; as, to thiches 
blows. —2.1 To strengthen; to confirm. 


And this may help to ¢Aichern other proofs, Sab, 


Thicken (thik’n), oi To become thick 


or more thick, in any of the senses of the 
word; as, (a) to become dense; as, the fog 
thickens, (b) To become dark or obacure. 
Thy lustre fash 
When he shines by. Shak. 
(c) To be inspizsated; to be consolidated, 
coagulated or congealed; as, vegetable juices 
thicken as the more volatile parts ore eva- 
porated, 
Water stopt gives birth 
To grass and plants, and fAdchens into earth, 


(d) To become close or more close or nu- 
merous; to preas; to crowd: hence to be- 
ong more animated through people crowd- 


The press of people ¢Atechers bo the court. Dryden. 
The combat fAucéras like the storm that! flies, 


Something put 
thick. 
From thick; comp. G. 
dichicAt, from dick, thick.) A wood or col- 
lection of trees or shrubs closely set. ‘A 
ram caught in a thicket.” Gen. xxii.13. ‘No 
branchy thicket shelter ylelda" Ten 

y (thik‘'et-i), a. Abounding in 
ea a [ .] *Thicketty woods." Mrs. 


‘arsh. 
Thick-eyed (thikid),a Having dim eyes; 


characterized by defective vision. ‘ Thick- 
eyed musin at cursed melancholy." Shak. 

Thick- thik’ hed), m 1. A stupid fel- 
low; a blockhead; a numskull —2 One of 
the birds of the sub-family Pachycephaliom, 
or great-headed chatlerera. 


| Thick-headed (thik’hed-ed), a. 1. Having a 


thick or bushy head. ‘Some thick- a 


tree.’ Mortimer.—2. Having a thick skull; 
dull; stupid. 
Thickish (thik'ish), a2. Somewhat thick. 


Thick-knee (thik'né), » The common 
name of birds of the genus (Edicnemus, 
order Grallatores, connecting the bastards 
and plovers. One species, the (EK. crepitang, 
is found in the southern parts of Britain, 
where it is called the stene-curlew or Nor- 
ok plover, See STONE-FPLOVER. 

-lipa (thik'lips), % A person having 

thick lipa, a characteristic of the negro race; 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 
VoL. IV. 


g,go; j, job. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


wh, wiles. zh, azure.—See KBY. 
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THICKLY 


av opprobrious term applied to Othello. 
Shak 


Thickly (thik’li), adv. In a thick manner 
or condition; as, (a) deeply; to a great 
depth; as, paint laid thickly on. (0) Closely: 
compactly; as, branches growing thickly. 
(c) In quick succession; as, misfortunes 
come thickly upon him. 
Thickness (thik’nes), n. The state of 
a thick, in any sense of the word; as, 
a) the extent of a body from side to side, or 
rom surface to surface; as, the thickness 


of a tree; the thickness of a board; the thick- | 


ness of the hand; the thickness of a layer of 
earth (b) Denseness; density; consistence; 
spissitude; as, the thickness of fog, vapour, 
or clouds; thickness of paint or mortar; the 
thickness of honey; the thickness of the 
blood. (c) Closeness of the parts; the state 
of being crowded or near; as, the thickness 
of trees in a forest; the thickness of a wood. 
(d) The state of being close, dense, or im- 
pervious; as, the thickness of shades. (e) Dul- 
ness of the sense of seeing or hearing; want 
of quickness or acuteneas. 

What you write is printed in lange letters; other- 
wise between the weakness of my eyes and thickness 
of hearing, I should lose the greatest pleasure: ft 

700 Je. 
(Sf) Want of due distinction of syllables or 
good articulation; indistinctness or con- 
usedness of utterance; as, the thickness of 
his speech. 
Thick-pleached (thik’plécht), a. Thickly 
interwoven. 

The prince and Count Claudio, walking in a fhica- 
| specail alley in my orchard, were thus much over. 

eard by a man of mine. Shak, 


Thickset (thik’set), a. 1. Close planted. 
‘A thickset thorny wood.’ Dryden. —2. Hav- 
ing a short thick body; thick; stout: 
stumpy. ‘La a short, thickset finger 
upon my arm.’ rd Lytton. 

Thickset (thik’set), n. 1. A close or thick 
has —2. Very thick or dense underwood; 
bush; scrub.—8 A kind of stout twilled 
cotton cloth; a kind of fustian cord or vel- 
veteen. 

Thick sighted (thik’sIt-ed), a. Having dim 
or defective sight; purblind; short-sighted. 
‘ nei Nerag barren, lean, and lacking 

nice.’ Shak. 
ckskin (thik’skin), n. A stolid, coarse, 


| Thieve (thév), v.?. 


88 person, especially one who is insen- | 


gro: 

sible to, or not easily irritated by taunts, re- 
proaches, ridicule, or the like; a blockhead; 
@ vulgar unpolished person. ‘The shal- 
lowest thickskin of that barren sort.’ Shak. 

Thick-skinned (thik’skind), a. 1. Having a 
thick skin or rind; as, a thick-skinned ani- 
mal; a thick-skinned orange, or the like.— 
2 Not easily moved or irritated, as by re- 
proaches, taunts, sneering, ridicule, and 
the like; dull; insensible; stolid. 

Thick-skull (thik’skul), n. A dull person; 
a blockhead. 

Thick-skulled (thik’skuld), a. Dull; heavy; 
stupid; slowto learn. ‘This downright fight- 
ing fool, this thick-skulled hero.’ den. 

Thick-stuff (thik’stuf), n. In ship-buuding, 
@ general name for all planking above 
4 inches in thickness. 

r,t adv. Thither. Chaucer. 

Thief (théf, n. pl. Thieves (thévz). [A. Sax. 

om fe mee théf, Icel. thidfr, Sw. tjuf, D. 

lef, G. dieb, O.H.G. diup, Goth 8, 
thief; root meaning doubtful.} 1. A per- 
son who steals or is guilty of theft; one 
who takes the goods or personal property of 
another without the owner's knowledge or 
consent; especially, one who rH an- 
other of property secretly or without open 
force: as opposed to a rubber, who openly 
uses violence. 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 


cho, and fell among ¢Aseves, which stripped him of 
ment. U. X. 30. 


2 A term of reproach; applied especially to 
@ person guilty of cunning, deceitful, or se- 
cret actions; an evil-doer. ‘Angelo is an 
adulterous thief.’ Shak.—3. An excrescence 
or waster in the snuff of a candle. 

Where you see a ¢Ase/in the candle, call presently 
for an extinguisher. Bp. Hall. 


rrilyhahivg : Latin a Jargo n used by ehieves 
e cant or slang lan e pecul to 
thieves. Sir W. Scott. sities 
Thief-catcher (théfkach-ér), n. One who 
catches thieves, or whose business is to de- 
tect thieves and bring them to justice. 
My evenings all I would with sharpers spend, 


And make the thie/-catcher my bosom friend. 
Sramston, 
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Thief-leader (théf’léd-ér), n. One who 
leads away or takes a thief. [Rare.) 


A wolf by as the fhic/-leaders were drag- 
ging a fox to execution. Str R. L'Estrange. 


Thief-stolen (thef’stédl-n), a. Stolen by a 
thief or thieves. Shak. 

Thief-taker (théf'tak-ér), n. One whose 
business is to find and take thieves and 
bring them to justice. 

Thietsee (thét’sé), n. See THEETSEER. 


Thieve (thév), v.t. pret. & pp. thiered; ppr. 
thieving. ([A. Sax. thedfian, to thieve. See 
THIEF.) To steal; to practise theft. ‘Not 


be always thieving on the main.’ Byron. 
To take by theft; to 
steal. ‘Affirms your Psyche thteved her 
theories.’ Tennyson. 

every (her eet nm. 1. The practice of 
stealing; theft. 

Among the Spartans, thievery was a practice 
morally good and honest. outh. 
2. That which is stolen. 


Injurious tlme now, with a robber’s haste, 
Crams his rich ¢Aiev'ry up he knows not how. 


Shak. 

Thieves'-vinegar (thévz’vin-e-gér), n. A 
kind of vinegar made by digesting rosemary 
Lops. sage leaves, &c., in vinegar, anciently 
believed to be an antidote against the 
piacue. It derived its name and popularity 

rom a story that four thieves who plun- 
dered the dead during the plague ascribed 
their impunity to this infusion. It has been 
long disused as worthless. 

Thievish (thév’ish), a. 1. Given to stealing: 
addicted to the practice of theft; as, a 
thievish boy.—2. Partaking of the nature of 
theft; as, a thievish practice.—3.+ Given to, 
characterized by, or accompanied with rob- 


ry. 
Or with a base and boist’rous sword enforce 
A thsevish living on the common road. SAakh 


4.t Secret; sly; acting by stealth. 
thievish progress to eternity.’ Shak. 
thievish minutes.’ Shak. 


‘Time's 
‘The 


Thi (thév'ish-li), adv. Ina thievish 
manner; like a thief; by theft. ‘ Thierishly 
loiter and lurke.’ T'usser. 


Thievishness (thév'ish-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being thievish. 

Thig (thig), v.¢. [A. Sax. pie per thigan, to 
take, receive, partake of; Icel. thig, thi Ha 
to get, receive, accept, receive hospitality for 
a night; Dan. tigge, to beg as a mendicant, 
tigger, a beggar. The Scotch has probably 
got the word from the Scandinavian.) 1. To 
ask; to beg; to supplicate. 

They were fain to tag and cry for peace and good- 
will, Pitscotte. 
2. To go about receiving supply from neigh- 
bours, &c. See THIGGER. (Scotch in both 

Thisge! (thig’ér), n. One who thigs; a beg 

er r), n. One who thigs; a - 
gar; especially, one who solicits a gift or 
assistance in goods or money, not on the 
footing of an absolute mendicant or pauper, 
but as one in a temporary strait having some 
claim on the liberality of others. (Scotch. ] 

Thigh (thD, n [A. Sax. theoh, Icel. thie, 
0.H.G. dioh, thioh, D. dij, O.D. dygh, thigh; 
probably of same stem as thick, and verb to 
thee.) The thick, fleshy portion of the leg 
between the knee and the trunk. Used 
generally of man, sometimes of animals 
‘Like the bee our thighs packed 
with wax, our mouths with honey.’ Shak. 

Thigh-bone (thi'bén), m. The bone of the 
thigh, a long cylindrical bone which {s situ- 
ated between the pelvis and the tibia; the 
femur. 

Thilket (tnilk), prom. [A. Sax. thyle, for 
thilice—thj, instrumental case of se, aed, thet 
(see THAT), and /ie, like.) That; that same. 
Spenser. 

Thill (thil), m, [A. Sax. fhil, (hill, a stake, 
pole, plank, aleo thel, a board or plank; Icel. 
thili, thil, a deal, a plank; 8w. tidja, a pole, 
a stake, a beam; allied to deal, a plank of 

ine. According to some from same root as 

kr. tala, surface, L. tellus, the earth, the 
earth’s surface.) The shaft of a cart, gig, 
or other carriage. The thills are the two 
pieces of timber extending from the body 
of the carriage, between which the horse is 

ut, and by which the carriage is supported 
na horizontal position. Written also Fill. 

Thiller (thil’ér), n. A thill-horse. Also 
used in form Filler. 

Thill-horse (thil‘hors), n. The horse which 
goes between the thills or shafts and sup- 

rtathem. Also called Fill-horse. 
ble (thim’bl), n. (From thumb, equi- 
valent to something suited for the thumb, 


Thim 


Thimblerig (thine bE HE) Nn. 


Thimtll 
Thimbl r (th 


Thin (thin), a. 


THIN 


thimbles having no doubt been first worn 
on the thumb, as the sailor's thimble stil! 
is; comp. Icel. thumal, the thumb, thumii, 
a tom-thumb.) 1. A kind of cap or cover 
for the finger, usually made of metal, used 
by tailors and seamstresses for driving the 
needle through cloth. Seamstresses use a 
thimble having a rounded end with numer- 
ous small pits or indentations. Those used 
by tailors, upholsterers, &c., are open at 
the end. 
Thou liest, thou thread, thou Chisehle. Shak. 


2. In technol. any thimble-shaped ap 
dage or fixture, as the coupling-box in a 
thimble-coupling (see THIMBLE-COUPLING); 
a fixed or movable ring, tube, or linin 
laced in a hole; a tubular cone for expand- 
ng a flue.—S8. Naut. an iron ring with a 
holluw or groove round its whole circum- 
renee: to receive the rope which is spliced 
about it. 


Thimble -berry (thim’bdl-be-ri), n. A kind 


of black raspberry (Rubus occt 


ts) com- 
mon in America. 


Thimble-case (thim’bl-kas),n. A case for 


holding a thimble. ‘A myrtle foliage round 
the thimble-case.’ P 


ope. 
Thimble -coupling (thim’bl-ku-pl-ing), n. 


In mach. a kind of permanent coupling, of 
which the coupling-box consists of a plain 
ring of metal, supposed to resemble a tai- 
lor’s thimble, bored to fit the two connected 
ends of the shafts. The connection is 
secured either by pins passed through the 





Thimble.coupling. 


onds of the shafts and the thimble, as in the 
figure, or by a parallel key or feather bedded 
in the boss-ends of the shafts, and let into 
@ corresponding ve cut in the thimble. 
This last is now the more common mode of 
fitting. This kind of coupling is also known 
under the names of ing-coupling and 
Jump-coupling. 
bleful (thim’dl-fyl), n. As mach of 

anything as a thimble would hold; hence, a 
very small quantity. 

Yes, and measure for measure, too, Sosia; that fs, 
for a thismsdie/sl of gold a taimbleful of love. 


Dryden. 

A sleight-of- 
hand trick played with three small cups 
shaped like bles, and a small bell or 
pea. The ball or pea is put on a table and 
covered with one of thecups. The operator 
then begins moving the cups ahout, cover- 
ing the pea now with one, now with an- 
other, and winds up by offering to bet that 
no one can tell which cup the pea is under. 
Any one simple enough to bet with him is 
seldom allowed to win, as the pea is gener- 
ally abstracted by sleight of hand. 
(thim’bl-rig), v.2 To cheat by 
means of thimblerig or sleight of hand. 

"bl- “ery n, One who 
6 trick of mblerig; a low 


Thimblerigging (thim’bl-rig-ing), a. Prac- 


tising the tricks of a thimblerigger. 


Thimble-weed (thim’b]-wéd),n. The popu- 


lar name in the United States of a plant of 
the genus Rudbeckia, nat. order Composites, 
nearly related to Helianthus. It is a tall 
plant, resembling the sunflower, and is 
used in medicine for its diuretic and tonic 
roperties. 
et (tim). See THYME. 
[A. Sax. thynne, thyn, IceL 
thunnr, D. dun, Sw. tunn, G. dinn; from 
the root of A. Sax. thenian, Icel thenja, 
G. dehnen, to stretch or extend; cog, L 
tenuis, Skr. (anus, thin; Gr. fanaos, ont- 
stretched ; W. tenau, teneu, thin, rare; Ir. 
tana, thin, slender. The root is tan, ta, to 
stretch, and is very widely spread in the 
Indo-European languages, being seen in 
L. tendo, to stretch (whence E. tend); Gr. 
teind, to stretch, tonos, L. tonus, E. tone; L. 
teneo, to hold (whence contain, &c.), tener, 
tender, tenor, tabula (E table), taberna (E. 
tavern), &c.) 1. Having little thickness or 
extent from one surface to the opposite; 
slight; slim; unsubstantial; as, a thin plate 
of metal; thin paper; a thin board; a thin 
covering. ‘If your garments were thin,’ 
Shak. Hence—2. Not sufficient fora covering; 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; §, So fey. 


THIN 


easily seen through; slight; flimsy; as, a 
thin veil; a thin disguise. 
I come not 
To hear such flattery now, and in my presence; 
They are too fAin and bare to hide offences. 


Shak. 

3. Rare; not dense: used of the air and aeri- 
form fluids. ‘In the day when the air is 
more thin.’ Bacon. ‘Thin winding breath.' 
Shak. — 4. Deficient in such ingredient as 
gives body or substance; wanting in some 
characteristic ingredient: said of liquids or 
semi-liquids; as, thin milk: thin blood; thin 
gruel. ‘To forswear thin potationus.’ Shak. 
5. Not close; not crowded; not filling the 
space: not having the individuals that com- 
pose the thing in a close or compact state; 
sparse; not abundant; as, the trees of a 
forest are fAcn; the corn or is (Ain; A 
thin audience in church is not uncommon. — 
6. Not crowded or well Olled; not abound- 
ing; a5,important legislative business sheuld 
pot be transacted in a (Ain honse, 

Ferrara is very large, but extremely fir of le. 


Fey, 
7. Not full or well grown. ‘Seven (iti ear 
... Wasted with the east wind." Gen. xii. 6, 
& Slim; amall: slender; lean; as, a person 
becomes thin by disease; some animals are 
naturally thin. —O. Faint; feeble; slight; des- 
titute of fulness or volume, as sound. 
Tadn hollow sounds, and lamentable agi rs 
dry. 
His voice was fAdn, as voloes from the grave. 
2 rire, 
It is often used adverbially in composition 
as the first element in compounds; as, thin- 
clail, ‘TAin-sown of people.’ Bacon, 
thin-spun life" Milton. It fs also used in 
the formation of a number of other self- 
explanatory compounds, as thin-faced, thin- 
lipped, thin-peopled, &c. 
Thin (thin), adv. Not thickly or closely; in 


a scattered state: chiefly forming the first | 


partin compounds. See above. 

Thin (thin }, v.f. pret. & pp. thinned; ppr. 
thinning. (See the adjective.] 1. To make 
thin; to make less thick; to attenuate; to 
make slender or lean. 

A trouwbloos touch 
fAgae a, of would seem to fin her in a day. 
J rnp, 
2 To make Jess close, crowded, or numer- 
ous: to diminish the number of; as, to thin 
the ranks of an enemy; to thin the trees or 
shrubs of a thicket. 

One balf of the noble families had been a rnned 
by prowcinption, fav ionen, 
3. To attenuate: to rarefy; to make less 
dense; as, to fAin the air: to thin the va- 

urs; to thin the blood, 

Thin (thin), vi. To diminish in thickness : 
to grow or become thin: with ouf, away, 
&c ; thus geological strita ore said to thin 
owt when they gradually diminish in thick- 
ness till they disappear. 

Thine (THin), proueminal adj, [A, Sax. thin, 
thine, genit, of (Aw, thou: like O.3ax. and 
Icel. thin, 5w. and Dan. din, Goth. theina, 
G. dein, n being the sign of the genitive. 
(See THOT.) 
dropped off before a consonant, but was 
retained (a) in the oblique cases, (b) in the 
a pl (with final ¢), (c) when the pronoun 


ollowed the substantive, and (d) before a | 


word beginning with a vowel." Dr. Morris. 


The loss of the n produced the more modern | 


form thy.) Thy; belonging to thee; relat- 
ing to thee; being the property of thee. The 
following quotations give examples of the 
euphonic use of thine before a vowel, while 
thy is used before a consonant. 
Give every man thine ear, bot few thy voice, Shak. 
When thon comest into (49 neighbour's vineyard 
hen thea mightest eat prapes fay Bll at Sone own 
pleasure, Deut. wail 2g 


In modern writings thy and thine are both 


used before vowels, according to the indi- | 


vidual predilections of the writer. Like 
Aers, curs, yours, theirs, mine, his, thine is 
used indepenilently or absolutely, that is, 
without the noun with which it is associ- 
ated, serving either for a nominative or 
objective or a predicate; as, thine is good: 
give him thine; that book of thing, In these 
uses fhing, &e., ore used exactly like the 
possessive of a noun, It is to be obeerved 
that thine, like thou, is now used only in 
poetry, in solemn discourse, and in the 
common language of the Quakers. In fa- 
miliar and common language your and yours 
are pro used in the singular number as 
well as the plural. 

Thing (thing), m. (A. Sax. thing, a council, 
meeting, court, cause, controversy, sake; 


L.G. and G. ding, a thing, a matter, a cause; I 


‘The | 


‘In the twelfth century the mn | 
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Dan.and Sw. ting,athing,a legal trial,a court, 
a place where magistrates perform some sol- 
emn act; Icel. thing, an assembly (see mean- 
ing 9 below), a conference, a household 
article. The root meaning and connections 
of this word are doubtful. Some connect 
it with A. Sax. thithan or theén, 0.E. thee, 
to grow, thrive. The development of mean- 
ange judicial suit or controversy, cause, 

e, thing, is similar to that seen in 
L causa, a cause or suit, which becomes 
Fr. chose, a thing. See also SAKE.) 1. Any- 
thing which can be made the subject of 


consideration or discourse; whatever is sep- | 


arable or distinguishable as an object of 
thought; whatever exists, or is conceived 
to exist, a8 a separate entity; anything, ani- 
mate or inanimate. 
Cod male. . 
the carth after his kind. 
C4 law. . 
homage, the very least as feeling her core, and the 
@reatest 26 not cxempled from her power, Hooter, 
Yea, pred Miner did crawl with legs 
Upon the sliiny sea. Coleridge. 
2 An inanimate object, in distinction from 
a living being; any lifeless material. 
Keep a fay, its use will cone, Penuyroa, 


3. Applied to man and animals, often in 
pity or contempt, sometimes with a sense 
of fondness, tenderness, or admiration 
‘Thou noble thing!" Shak. 
See, eons, what Mins you are Stak, 
T hold you a3 a fap enskyed and salnted. SAué, 
The poor #ing sighed, and, with a blessing . . . 
turned from me, A aairen, 
The fy en pn simple-hearted fAcag 
Came to her perch back. Feuyron. 
4. An act: a deed; a transaction: a matter: 
a circumstance; an event or action; that 
which happens or falla out, or that which 
ia done, told, or proposed. 
And the Army was very grievous in Abrahams 
sight, because of his son, (FED. KEL 1x. 
These fring: said Esaias, when he saw his glory, 
a. ‘ 
TAtmgs hare fallen ont, sir, so unbuckily, xd 
hat we have had po time (0 move our cauthtcr. 
Sand, 


n. i. 26. 


What tings have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! F. Braweans. 
6. A piece of composition, as a tale, a poem, 
a piece of music, or the like. 
endite, and make a thing.” Chaweer. 


I have a Hang in prose begun above twenty t | 
Smepfi. 


years ago. 
A pretty kind of—sort of—kind of r4u) 


Not much a verse, and poem none at rn ‘s <., Afmng, | 
6. A portion or part; an item or particular; | 
as, I don't know a thing about it’ ‘ Wicked | 


men who understand any thing of wisdom." 
Tillotson, With any, some, no, it ia often 
used adverbially in this sense, these words 
now usually forming compounds with it. 


Sitters give us notice when a gentleman goes by, | 


especially if he be aay fAamy in drink, Sait, 
7. pl. Clothes; accoutrements; furniture; 
what one carries about with him; luggage. 


The great master he found busy in packing up his | 
Awelier, | 


fartags against his departure. 


& In law, a subject of dominion or pro- | 


perty, aa contradistinguished from a person. 
They are distributed into three kinds: 
things real, comprehending lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments; things personal, 
comprehending goods and chattels; and 
things mixed, partaking of the character- 
istics of the two former, as a title-leed, &c. 
0. (pron. ting.) A judicial or legislative as- 
sembly among the Scandinavian peoples, as 
in Iceland or Norway. The thingvalla in 
Iceland was a spot in the southern part of 
the island where the al-thing, or general 
parliament, was accustomed in the middle 
ages to meet. 

Likewise the Swedish king 

Summoned in haste a fring, 

Weapons and men to bring _ 

In aid of Denmark. r ote, 
—The thing. as it ought to be; in the nor- 
mal or pe ect condition: a colloquial phrase 
applied to an ideal or typical condition, as 
of health, dress, conduct (when applied to 
persons). of completeness, perfectness, ex- 
actness, and the like (applied to things). 
A bishop's calling company together in this week 
is, to use the vulgar phrase, not fae thing. 
fe a | 


Piatt , 
His lordship complained of being rather unwell, 
had a slight beadache, and was not quite Me fing 
in his stomach, Trotiagpe. 


—Thing of nothing,} anything very worth- 
less. 
Shall then that thing that honours thee, 


How maerable a thing soever, yet a thing still, 
And though a fay of vofainy, thy thing ever, 
fean, & Fi, 


. every Maing that creepeth upon | 


. all #Avags in heaven and earth do her | 


“He coude | 


) Think (thingk), v.?. 





Thingumbob (thing’um-bob), ». (Humour- 
ously formed from thing.} A term used to 
indicate that the speaker is at a loss fora 
definite name. ‘A lonely grey house, with 
a thingumbobd at the top; a ’servatory they 
call it.” Lord Lytton (Vulgar or colloq. ] 

Thin-gut (thin’gut),n. A starveling. ‘Thon 
thin-gut! thou thing without moisture!’ 
Beau. & Fl. [(Rare.] 

Think (thingk), v.i pret. & pp. thought; ppr. 
thinking. [A. Sax. thincan, more correctly 
thencan, pret. thohte, pp. thoht, to think: 
O. Sax. thenkjan, thahta, Goth. thagkjan, 
thankjan, O.H.G. dankjan, Mod. G. and D. 
denken, Icel. thekkja, Dan. tarnke; closely 
allied to (Aank, and to A. Sax thinean, 
fa seeTH, ween cos By some taken 

rom a root signifying to produce, prepare, 
ke,, seen alan in Ger, techneé, art, Uti wa, 
a beam.) 1. To have the mind occupied on 
some subject; to have ideas, or to revolve 
ideas in the mind; to perform any mental 
operation, whether of apprehension, judg- 
ment, or lation; to have a succession of 
ideas or intellectual states; to cogitate: to 
muse; to meditate. ‘Think much, speak 
little." Dryden. 

I cannot speak, nor Munk, 


Nor dare to know thar which I know. Shak 
For that ] am 
I know, because I fre. Dryden. 


2 To judge: to conclude; to determine: to 
hold as a settled opinion; to be of opinion; 
as, I think it will rain to-morrow. 
Let them marry to whom they ¢4iné best, 
Un, Aeavi, 4 
T should sin 
To 4Afa# bat nobly of my grandmether. Shak, 


3. To purpose; to design; to mean; to hope; 
to expect; to intend. 
Thou thang 4f if to help me. Jaan, 
I know you fAim# to dine with meto-clay. Shad, 
1 thong Af to promote thee unto great honour. 
Nui. Emi. OT. 
4 To imagine; to suppose; to fancy. 
Edmund, I (iw, is gone 
In pity of his misery, to dispatch 
His ‘nighted life, Shak, 
with him that fAontet’ he standeth, take heed lest 


i Cor. x. 1a. 
What is this? his eyes are heavy: Moivé not they are 
glared with wine decree, 


6. To reflect; to recollect or call to mind, 
And Peter called to mind the word that Jesus said 

unt him . » and when he fAveaér thereon, he 

wept. Bilaurke wiv, pa, 

I pray you, frst you question with the Jew. Staé. 


6. To dwell upon our thoughts or percep- 
tions; to consider; to deliberate; as, think 
how this thing could happen. 
He thowp 4f within himself, saying, what shall I dof 
Luke ail, 17. 
I was fAfeding with what manners | might safely 
be admitted. Sank, 
Take a month to farné, 
And let me have an answer tomy wish, Jrsmyren. 


7. To presume; to venture. 

Tare pot to say within yourselves, We have Abra- 
ham te our father, Mac, til @ 
[In several of the above examples this 
ver) is used in a sort of semi-transitive 
way, being followed by an object clause.} 
—T'o think of, to estimate; to esteem: as, 
to think little of a book. ‘Whom we know 
and think well of." Locke.—To think on or 
upon, (a) to meditate or muse on. ‘Think 
om these things.” Phil. fv. & ‘Not matters 
to be slightly thought on." Tilloteon. (b) To 
light on or discover by meditation; as, to 
think on an expedient. ‘Venus thought on 
a deceit." Swift. (¢) To remember with 
favour; to bear in mind; to have regard to: 
to pay attention to; to provide for. ‘Think 
— me, my God for good,’ Neh. v. 19 
‘Then will I think wpon a recompense.’ 
Shak.—To think long, (a) to long for; to ex- 
pect with impatience. 

Have | theugAf long to see thle morning's face, 


And doth it give me such aalght aa this? Sab, 


©) To think the time long; to weary; to suf- 
er from ennui. [Scotch |—Svy. To cogitate, 
reflect, ponder,contemplate, meditate, muse, 
imagine, sup , believe. 

1. To form or harbour 


in the mind; to conceive; to imagine. ‘To 
think so base a thought." Shak. ‘If you 
think this wickedness in me." T'etimyeron, 
Charity... “findet4 noevil. 1 Cor, xiii. 4, §. 
2. To hold in opinion; to ; to believe; 
to consider; to esteem. ‘Nor think super- 


fluous others' aid." Milton. 


1 have no other but a woman's rearon: 
I chiat him so, because I (ete him so. Sab. 





ch, chain; th, 8c. loch; g,go; j,job; , Fr. ton; ong, sing; H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kzy. 


THINK 


3.¢ To contrive; to‘plan; to plot; to scheme. 
*To think the death of her own son.’ Beau. 
& Fl.—4. To make an object of thought; to 
form a conception of; as, one cannot think 
the unconditioned. 

Fichte was right in saying that God onght not to 
be thougaést in connection with the world of sense, or, 
indeed, at ajl; and this for the simple reason that it 
is impossible so to Arn & him. 

Trans. of Bleck's Orwgin of Language. 

—To think scorn, to think that a thing, as 
an act either done or suffered, would bring 
one into contempt; hence, (a) to disdain to 
do an act as being beneath one. ‘He thought 
scorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone.’ Est. 
lif. 6. (b) To feel that an act done or threat- 
ened is such as to make one an object of 
scorn or contempt; to feel deeply indignant: 

uently heightened by the addition of 


And (1) think foul scorn, that Parma, or Spain, or 
any prince in Europe, should dare to invade the bor- 
ders of my realins. Queen Elizabeth. 


Think (thingk), vi. (A. Sax. thynean, thin- 
oan, to seem, to appear, pret. thahte, often 
used impersonally with adative; Goth. thugk- 
jan, L. G. and D. dunken, G. diinken; allied 
to the other verb to think.) To seem: used 
impersonally and now only along with me 
in methinketh, methinks, methought,me being 
in the dative. ‘It thinketh me.’ Chaucer. 
‘It thoghte them.’ Gower. ‘Mury and fair it 
thoght ynow’= merry and fair it seemed 
enough. Robert of Gloucester. See ME- 
THINKS. 

Thinkable (thingk’a-bl), a. Capable of being 
thought; conceivable; cogitable. 

But what is the condition under which alone a re- 
lation is tArntadle) lt is thinkadble only as of a cer- 
tain order—as belonging, or not belonging, to some 
class of before-known relations. . S. Abide, 

Thinker (thingk’ér), n. 1. One who thinks; 
but chiefly, one who thinks in a particular 
manner; as, a close thinker; a deep thinker; 
a coherent thinker.—2. One who turns his 
attention to, or writes on, speculative sub- 

ecta; as, a distinguished thinker. 
(thingk’ing), a. Having the fac- 

ulty of thought; cogitative; capable of a 

re lar train of ideas; as, man is a thinking 


When we say in English, he is a ¢AinAing man, an 
understanding man, we mean not a person whose 
raind is in actual eneryy, but whose mind is enriched 
with a larger portion of these powers. Harris. 


You think, and what does thinking include? Mani- 
festly a subject and an object—a ei | being and 


thought itself. Morell. 


Thinking (thingk'ing), n. The act or state 
of one who thinks; thought; imagination ; 

cogitation; judgment. 
I am wrapped in dismal rAintings. 


> I heard a bird so sing. 
Whose music, to iny Cainking, pleas d the king. 


Thinkingly (thingk’ing-li),adv. By thought. 
Thinly yy adv. 1. In a thin, loose, 
scattered manner; not thickly; as, ground 
thinly planted with trees; a country thinly 
ited.—2. Slightly; insufficiently. 

This may help to thicken other proofs 
That do demonstrate thinly. Shak. 


Thinner K thin’ér), n. One who thins or 


makes thin. 

Thinness (thin’nes), n. The state of being 
thin; as, (2) smallness of extent from one 
side or surface to the opposite: as, the thin- 
ness of ice; the thinness of a plate; the thin- 
ness of the skin. (b) Tenuity; rareness; as, 
the thinness of air or other fluid. (c) A state 
approaching to fluidity, or even fluidity: op- 
posed to spissitude; as, the thinness of honey, 
of whitewash, or of paint. (d) Exility; small- 
ness: fineness; want of fulness; as, the thin- 
ness of a point; the thinness of one's voice. 
(e) Rareness; a scattered state; paucity; as, 
the thinness of trees in a forest; the thinness 
of inhabitants. 

Thinnish (thin‘ish), a. Somewhat thin. 

Thin-skinned (thin’skind),a. Having a thin 
skin; hence, unduly sensitive; easily offended; 

Thinep: (thi ),@. Spun to thi 

-spun n’spun),@. Spun nness 
or fineness; fine-spun; thin: used figura- 
tively in the following quotation. 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 
And slits the tAsn-spun life. ALilten. 

Thir (vHér), pron. {A Scandinavian form; 
Icel. their, they, their-si, these.) These. 
Thir and thae = E. theae and those. [Scotch.] 

Third (thérd), a. [0.E. thridde, A. Sax. 
thridda, thrydda, the common metathesis 
of r and the vowel giving third ; cog. Goth. 
thridja, Icel. thridi, thridja, Sw. and Dan. 
tredie, D. derde, G. dritte, G. tritos, L. ter- 


Shak 
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tius, Skr. tritiya, W. trydy, Gael. treas—all 
from words signifying three respectively. 
See THREE.) 1. The next after the second; 
coming after two of the same class; the or- 
dinal of three. The third hour in the day, 
among the ancients, was about nine o'clock 
in the morning. —2 Constituting or being one 
of three partes into which anything is 
divided. — Third estate,(a) in Great Britain 
the commonalty or commons, re resented 
in the legislature by the House of Commons. 
(b) In French hist. the Tiers Etat (which see). 
— Third order, in R. Cath. Ch. an order 
among the Premonstrants, Carmelites, Fran- 
ciscans, Augustines, &c., composed of secu- 
lar associates not bound by vows, but con- 
forming to a certain extent to the general 
designs of the order. — Third point. 
Tierce Point under TIERCE. — Third person, 
in gram. the person spoken of. — Third 
sound, in music, see THIRD, n. 
Third (thérd), n. 1. The third part of any. 
thing ; one of three equal parts. ‘T 
ample third of our fair kingdom.’ Shak.— 
2. The sixtieth part of a second of time.— 
8 In music, (a) an interval consisting of 
(t) a major tone and a minor tone, as from 
to E; called a major third ; (2) a major or 
minor tone and a semitone, as from A to C; 
called a minor third. (b) The upper of the 
two notes including this interval. —4. pi. In 
law, the third part of the estate of a deceased 
husband, which, by the law of some coun- 
tries, the widow is entitled to enjoy during 
her life: corresponding to the terce of Scots 


law. 
Third} (thérd),n. Thread. 


For as a subtle spider, closely sitting 

In centre of her web that spreadeth round, 

If the least fly but touch the smallest 4Arrd, 
She feels it instantly. Ant. Brewer. 


Third-borough (thérd’bu-ré), vn. An under 
constable. 


I know my remedy, I must go fetch the third-ber- 
ze, Shae, 


ong 
Thirdly (thérdli), adv. In the third place. 
(thérd’pen-ni), n. In Anglo-Saz. 
law, a third part of the fines imposed at the 
ancient county courts, which wus one of the 
rquisites of the earl of the district. 

-rate (thérd’rat), a. 1. In the navy, 
applied to a certain class of men-of-war.— 

2. Very inferior; as, a third-rate actor. 

Thirl (thérl),v.¢ (A. Sax. thirlian, thyrlian, 
to bore, thyrel, a hole, from thurh, through; 
the same word as thrill.}] To bore; to per- 
forate. [Old English and Scotch.) 

Thirl (thérl), v.t. [Icel. threl, a thrall.) 
To enslave; to thrall; to bind or subject; 
especially, to bind or astrict by the terms of 
a lease or otherwise; as, lands thirled toa 

cular mill. See THIRLAGE. (Scotch.] 

1 (thérl), n. In Scots law, a term used 

to denote those lands the tenants of which 

were bound to bring all their grain to a cer- 
tain mill. Called Sueken. 

Thirlage (thér!’a;), n. (Equivalent to thrall- 
ape. See above. } In Scots law, a fies of ser- 
vitude, formerly very common in Scotland, 
and also prevalent in England, by which the 
proprietors or other possessors of lands were 

und to carry the grain produced on the 
lands to a particular mill to be gronnd, to 
which mill the lands were said to be thirled 
or astricted, and also to pay a certain pro- 
portion of the grain, varying in different 
cases, as a remuneration for the grinding, 
and for the expense of the erection and 
maintenance of the mill The principal 
duty chargeable in thirlage was multure 

(which see). There were also smaller duties 
called sequels, which fell to the servants of 
the mill, according to the particular usage 
of each mill. 

Thirst (thérst), n. (A. Sax. thurst, thurat, 
O.Sax. thurst, Goth. thaurstei, Icel. thorsti, 
Sw. and Dan. térst, D. dorst, G. durst, thirst; 
allied to Goth. thatrsan, to be dry, thaursus, 
dry: Icel. thurr, dry, therra, to , towipe; 
G. durr, dry, the rvot being that of L. torreo, 
to roast, to parch (whence torrent), torrid- 
us, torrid, terra, the earth, the dry land; Gr. 
tersomai, to be or become dry. Skr. tarsh, to 
thirst.) 1. A term used to denote the sen- 
sations arising from the want of fluid nutri- 
ment; the desire, uneasiness, or suffering 
occasioned by want of drink; vehement de- 
aire for drink. The sensations of thirst are 
chiefly referred to the thorax and fauces, 
but the condition is really one affecting the 
entire body. The excessive pains of thirst 
com with those of hunger are due to 
the fact that the deprivation of liquids fs a 
condition with which all the tissues sympa- 


Westphalia (1648). 
Thirty 


thize. Every solid and every fluid of the 
body contains water, and hence abstraction 
or diminution of the watery constituents is 
followed by a aeaneral depression of the 
whole system. t is a common symptom 
of febrile and other diseases. 
Wherefore is this that thou hast brought wt u 
of oto kill us and our children and our cattle 
with thirst! Ex. xvii. 3. 
2 A want and eager desire after anything: 
now usually with for or after before the ob. 
ject, formerly also af; as, a thirst for worldly 
¢ 


onours; a thirst for se. ‘Thirst of 
worldly good. Favfaz. * Thirst of know- 
ledge.” Milton. ‘Thirst of praise.’ Gran- 


I speak this in hunger for bread, not in thirst for 
Shak. 


revenge. 
8. Dryness; drought. 
The rapid current which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly sAerst up drawn, 
Rose a iresh fountain. MM titon. 


Thirst (thérst), vi (A. Sax. thyrstan, Icel. 


thyrsta, D. dorsten, G. dtursten. See the 
noun.) 1. To experience a senga- 
ve desire to 


tion for want of drink; to 
dri 


nk. 
The people sAirsted there for water. Ex. xvii. 3. 
2 To have a vehement desire for anything. 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the living Goa. 
xiii. 2. 


That unhappy king, my master, whom 
I so much ¢Arrst to see. Shaé. 
Thirst (thérst), v.¢ To have a thirst for: 
to want todrink. (Rare.) 
He secks his keeper's fiesh, and ¢hirsts his blood. 


Prier. 
Thirster (thérst’ér), n. One who thirsta 
Thirstily (thérs’ti-li), adv. In a thirsty 
manner. 
Thirstiness (thérs’ti-nes), n. The state of 
being thirsty; thirst; vehement desire for 


anything. 

Thirstless (thérat‘les), a. Not having thirst; 
having no vehement desire. ‘ 7'hirstless 
minds.’ Bp. Reynolds. 

Thirsty (thérs'ti),a. (A.Sax. thyratig. See 
THIRST, n. and v.t.) 1. Feelinga painful sen- 
sation for want of drink; faving thirst; 
afflicted with thirst. 

Give me, I pray thee, a little water to drink, for 1 
am fAirsiy. judg. iv. 19. 

1 was ¢Ahirsty, and ye gave me no drink. 

Mat. xxv. 47. 

2 Very dry; having no moisture; parched. 

‘The thirsty land.’ Is. xxxv. 7.—8 Having 

a vehement desire of anything, as in bloud- 

thirety: ‘To be thirety after tottering hon- 


our. ak. 

Thirteen (thértén), a. [A. Sax. thredtgne, 
later taritiéne, thirteen, lit. three-ten, from 
threé, three, and tyme, ten; so Icel threttdn, 
D. dertien, G. dreizehn, &c.] Ten and three: 
as, thirteen times. 

Thirteen (thér'tén), n. 1. The number which 
consists of ten and three.—2. A symbol re- 

resenting thirteen units, as 18 or xiii 
thirteen (thér’ténth),a. (See THIRTEEN. } 
1. The third after the tenth; the ordinal of 
thirteen; as, the thirteenth day of the 
month. —2. Constituting or being one of 
thirteen equal parts into which anything is 

Thirteenth (thérténth), ». 1. One of thir- 
teen equal parts into which anything is di- 
vided. — 2. In music, an interval forming 
the octave of the sixth, or sixth of the oc- 


tave. 

Thirtieth (thér'ti-eth), a. [From thirty. 
A. Sax. thrittig6tha.} 1. The tenth ehres: 
fold; the next in order after the twenty- 
uinth; the ordinal of thirty: as, the thir- 
tieth day of the month. —2. Constitu or 
being one of thirty equal parts into which 
anything is divided. 


repeated, or twenty and ten; as, the month 
of June consists of thirty days; Joseph 
was thirty years old when he stood be- 
fore Pharaoh.— Thirty years’ war, in hist. a 
series of wars carried on between the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic leagues in Ger- 
many. It commenced with the Bohemian 
war (1618), and ended with the Peace of 


(thér’ti), n. 1. The number which 
consists of three times ten.— 2. A symbol re- 
ie ra thirty unite, as 90 or xxx. 
THis), a. and pron. pl. These éz 
(A. Sax. masc. thes, fem. theoa, maak then 





. Pate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér: 


Pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; ¥, Sc. fey. 


THISNESS 


pl. theta, which in later brane Gansta ikea 
these (O.E. also thive) being rather formed 
as oO separate plural by the adding of ¢ to 
the singular, (See THOSE) ©. Sax. these, 
this, thit, Icel. theasi, thetia, G. dieser, 
diese, dieser. This is composed of the pro- 
nominal stems tha (Skr. t2) seen in the, 
that, thither, &c., and se, sa, he (=Skr. esa, 
he)] 1 A demonstrative used to denote 
something that is present or near in place 
or time, or sumething just mentioned; as, 
a mie our younger brother? what tres- 
which ye have committed? 

age ey Aid sin, fir manor his parents, that he was 
born Ilind? Ju. ix. a, 

When they beard tha, they were pricked in their 
heart. Ac. th yy. 
In the latter pnssage this is a substitute for 
what had preceded, viz. the discourse of 
Peter just delivered. 
often represents a worl, a sentence, or 
clause, or a series of sentences or events. 
In some cases it refers to what is to be im- 
mediately related or done, 

But know fcr, that if the goodman of the house 
had known in what watch the thief would come, he 
well have watched, and would not have soffered 
his house to be broken up. Mat. exiv. 41. 
2. Applied to notions of time, this may refer 
to (7) the present time; now, As, thie day. 
* Between fhiz and supper." Shak. ) Time 
past, the time immediately before the pres- 
ent “ti as, I have taken no snaff for thiv 
Loon 


Sor need'st thoy much importune me to that 
Whereon 4a month | have been hammering. 


It is often used for these, the sum bei 
reckoned up, aa it were, ina total. ‘This 
two and thirty years." SAak. 

T have not wept fcr forty years; but now 

My mother comes afresh into my eyes. Orval, 
The plural, however, is now more com- 
monly used by writers in such cases (c) 
Time next to come. *This night I'll waste 
in sorrow." Shak, 


I jearn’d in Worcester a5 I rode along, 
He cannot draw his power f4i fourteen des. ; 


In Shakspere the phrases this even and this 
night occur, meaning last even, lost night — 
#y this, by this time; as, by this the mail 
has arrived, 
&y thir the vessel half her course had run, Drya'en, 
This other day,t very lately; the other day. 
You denied to ight with me fat ether day. Shad, 
3 This is frequently used to signify 
place, state, condition, position, or the like; 
=p the (atate of matters) is rather uopleas- 
an 
You shall leave (ir to-morrow, 
Since be lef thir, . 
stowed a thought mpon us. 
4. This ia used as opposed or correlative to 
that This refers to the nearest person or 
thing; (ha! to the moat distant. Frequently, 
however, this and (Aa? denote reference in- 
definitely, 
Two slips from far making amain to ws, 
OF Corinth taf of Epicdaurus Morr. Sak, 
Thus way and (hat the wav'ring soils they bend, 


Pope. 
A body of fir of (eat denomination is Sh! ag 


When this and that refer to different ‘things 
before expressed, fhis refers to the thing 
last mentioned, and fiet to the thing first 
mentioned. See THESE, THAT, 

Their Judgment in Huy we may not, and in far we 
need not follow Hoober. 
It is sometimes opposed to other. 

Consider the anguments which the author had to 
write ‘Ag, of to design the oAer, before you arraign 
hire, Dryalen, 
Thisness (THis‘ncs), n. The state or quality 

nf being this: hacceity. 
Thistle (this'l), n. ne Sax. fhistel, Icel. 
thistll!,G. and D. distel, Sw. titel, Sc, thris- 


Trealiage. 
, be nener os much as be- 
dupber, 


ale, thistle. Origin doubtful] The common | 


name of prickly plants of the tribe Cynara- 
cex, nat. order Composite. The genus Car- 
duua with its sul-gcenera Cirsium or Coicus 
and Silybum contains the greatest number 
of those commonly recognized. There are 
numerous species, most of which are inhahi- 
tanta of Europe, as the musk-thistle (Car- 
duws nutans), milk-thistle (C. Mariannus), 
welted thistle (C. acanthaides), slender-Now- 
ered thistle (C. tenuiflorus), the eae -thistle 
(Coteus lanceolatus),and field thistle (Cuieus 
arvensis), a well-known plant, very trouble- 
some to the farnier. The blessed -thiatle 
(Cardwua benedictus) of the pharmacoprins, 
Cnieus benedictus or Cirsinm benedictum of 
modern botanists, is a native of the Levant, 


ch, chain; ch, 8c. loch; g, 90; j, job; 


In like manner this 


Thistle-Anch (this'l- finsh),7i. The 
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and is a laxative and tonic medicine. 
name thistle is also given to numerous 
prickly plants patcagins to other genera, 
as the cotton-thistle belongs to the genus 
Onopordum. The common cotton-thistle 
(O. Acanthium) attains a height of from 4 to 
Gfeet. It is often cultivated as the Scotch 
thistle, but itis doubtful whether the thistle 
which constitutes the national badge has 
any existing type, though the stemlcss 
thistle (Cnicus acaulia or Circium acaule) 
is in many districts of Scotland looked on 


aa the true Scotch thistle. The carline 
thistle belo to the genus Carlina; the 
star-thistle the Centaurea Calcitrapa. 


The sow-thistle belongs to the genus Sun- 
chus, and the globe-thistle to tthe nus 
Echinopa. Some apectes of the thistle 

admitted into ens, where they forws a 
pretty variety for borders. Thistles sow 
themselves extensively by means of their 
winged seeds, and hence they are great peats 
to the farmer. The thistle seems to have 
been a national emblem in Scotland in the 


time of James DIL. and it was evidently | 


well known a8 such when Dunbar wrote his 
poem of the ‘Thistle and the Rose * (1508). 
—Order of the Thistle, a Seottish order 
of knighthood, sometimes called the order 
of St. Andrew. It was instituted by James 
VIL (James IL. of England) in 1687, when 





Order of the Thistle—Star, Jewel, 
and Collar, J en 


eight knights were nominated. It fell 
into abeyance dt the reign of William 
and Mary, but waa revived by Queen Anne 
in 170%. é insignia of the order consist 
of a gold collar composed of thistles inter- 
laced with sprigs of rue; the jewel, a figure 
of = Andrew in n the sae ae a cages 
pon rays, suspen from the 
collar: the star, of silver and eight-rayed, 
four of the rays belng pointed, while the 
alternate rays are shaped like the tail- 
feathers of a bird, with a thistle in the 
centre surrounded by the Latin motto Nemo 
me at, ee lacessit; and the , oval, 
with the motto surrounding the ire of 
ad pancve® The order consists of the sov- 
n and gixteen knights, besides exice 
kni oreite (princes), and a dean, a secretary, 
the lyon-king-at arms, and the gentleman 
usher of the green rod, 
-crown (this’l-kroun), n. <A gold 


Thistle 
coin of James I., king of England, of the 


value of de. It bore on the obverse a Tose, 
and on the reverse oa thistle, both crowned. 
ldfinch. 
Thistlewarpt (thisl-wirp), ». A bird, sup- 
posed to be the goldfinch (one of the names 
of which is thiatle-finch), so called from its 
feeding on thistles. [The Gr. akanthiz, how- 
ever, is rather the siskin. ) 
Two sweet birds, surnamed th’ Acanthides, 
Which we call (acntle-waergs, thal near po seas 
Dare ever ee but still in ae fly, 
And feed on thistle-tops, to 
The hardness of their first life in. the last. 


(this’l-i), 2 
thietlos: Na bs with thistles: as, thistly 
ground, —2 Resembling a thistle; prickly. 
‘His thiatly bristles.’ seater, 


bh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


The | 


| Thole 





THOMAZAN 


Thither (THitH'ér), adv. [A. Sax, thider, 
thyder, Icel. thathra, thither, there; from 
demonstrative stem seen in the, that, and 
suffix ther = tra in Skr. fatra, there, in that 
place; from root tar, togo.] 1.To that place; 
opposed to Agther. 


This city is mear, . . Oh let me escape (A ither. 
it, 4, 
Where lam, (utter ye cannot come, Jn. vii. yy 


Thither in this sense is now comparatively 
little used, especially in ordinary prose or 
in conversation, fhere having to a great ex- 
tent taken its place. It is still used im ele- 
vated atyle, however, as also where there 
would be ambiguous. —2 To that end, point, 
or result.—A and thither, to this place 
and to that; one way and another; as, to 
run Atther and thither in perplexity. 

Thithertot (THITH'ér-t6),adv. To that point; 
60 far. 

TRitherward (THITH’ér-wérd), adv. Toward 
that place. 

They shall ask the way to Zion with their faces 

titherward. Jer. i. 5. 

Thitsee (thit’sé), n. See THEETSEE. 


| Thivel (thé'vl), mn. A porridge-stick. See 


THIBLE (Scotch.] 
Thiaspi (thias’pi), mn. [Gr., from thlad, to 
crush, to bruise, rom its seeds having oes 
bruised and used like mustard.) A 
of herbaceous plants, nat. order Cruc fers, 
giving name to the tribe Thlaspidem. 7. ar- 
pense (field penny-cress or Mithridate mus- 
tant) occurs asa weed in cornfields, in some 
Places in great abundance. See PENNT- 


CRESS. 
eve (thlas-pid’é-é@), n. pl. A tribe of 
plants of the nat. order rucifere, having 
or its type the genus Thiaspi. 

Thlipsis (thiip'sis),m [Gr. thiipris, pree- 
sure, Oppression, acre thiibd, to presa.] In 
med. compression, and especially constric- 
pan of vessels by an external cause; oppres- 
sion. 

Tho' (TH6). A contraction of Thowgh. 
ho (THO), ade. [A. Sax. fAd, then, when.] 


eth. 
Taoto a hill his fainting Bock be led. SArurer. 


thot (THO). [A Sax. thd, the.) The; those. 
hacer, 

Tpit Hof),conj. Provincial form of Though, 
the old guttural being changed to /, as in 
rough (now really ru), &c. 

There is not a soul of them all, f4e/f he pe _ 
care a brass penny for you before, who rs poe 8 
bumper to your health now. _ 

thol), m. (A. Sax thol, 4 "shole or 
pci thalir, a thole- ‘pin, a wooden 
le, D. dol. Probably connected 
ith thill peer than with the verb thole] 
1.A pin inserted into the gunwale of a boat 
to serve as a fulcrum for the oar in rowing. 
They are arranged in pairs, the # be- 
tween forming one kind of rowl Also 
written Thowl, Thowel, 
The sound of their oars on the fhales a died in the 
distance, Longfellow. 
2 The pin “ed gyre he i a scythe-snath.— 
3./ A cart-pi 
Thole \ thé % mn. “(ce raw whetee. a dome.) In 
ee same as Tholus. (b) The scute 
or knot at the centre of a timber-vault 
(c) A place in ccange where votive offerings 


md nig 
(thats v.t ~ ‘& pp. tholed ; ppr. 
THete tholian, to bear, endure, 
suffer ; Goth. ar en 0. Fria. tholia, Tce. 
0.0... doljan, dolén, dultan, G. dul- 
den, and dial. G. dolen, to bear, to endure, 
to tolerate. From an Indo-European root 
sx vyiaiste Pagina geen also in L. tollo, to 
whence extol), tolerare, to tolerate: 
or. “hi , to bear, folma, bravery, talanton, 
a balance, L. talentum, KE. talent] To bear; 
to endure; to undergo. Burns. (Old Eng- 
lish and Scotch. 
Thole (thal), oi To wait (Old English 
and Scotch.) 
gis a Seo (thél'pin), n. Same as Thole 
ich see 
lobate (thol'é-bat), n. [Gr. tholoa, a 
coved roof, and basiz, basis] In arch. the 
substructure on which a dome rests, 
Tholus (thous), In ane. arch. a name 
given to any round building which termi- 
nated at the top ina point; adome or cupola; 
specifically, at Athens, the round chamber, 
or Rotunda, in which the Prytanes dined. 
Ria Thirty Tyrants on one occasion summoned 
, together with four others, to the TAafns, the 
~ oN in which the Prytanes took their meals, 
Thomman, Thomean (to aves a On 
belonging to a church of eoxly Christiana, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 


thole- seer ead 


THOMAISM 


said to have been founded, on the Malabar 
const of India, by St. Thomas. 
sm, Thomism (tom‘a-izm,tom‘izm), 
nm, The doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas 
with respect to predestination and grace, 
and especialy the immaculate conception 
of the 
Thomist (tom'‘ist), n. A follower of Thomas 
one in opposition to Seotist. See 


Thomite tom'it), n. Same as Thomean, 
Thomso (tom-si’ni-an), a. [After its 
founder, Dr. Samuel Thomson, of Massachu- 
setts.) Applied to a system of botanical 
medicine, one of whose doctrines is, that 
as all minerals are from the earth their ten- 
dency is to c men into their graves, 
whereas the tendency of herbs, from their 
growing upward, is to keep men from their 


te (tom'son-it), n. 


omnaciit [From Dr. 
Thomas Thomson, 


| ls of chemistry in Thorax in Man. 
the University of Glasgow.) A mineral of Thoracic 
the zeolite family, occurring generally in Kight an 


masses of a radiated structure, and of a 
glassy or vitreous structure, It ‘consists of 
silica, alumina, and lime, with some mag- | 


is indicated by dotted |i . , 

ie asd ig ey iron, and 14 per cent hate ~ y P thet ae Cuphrems; & 
Th (thong) ». [0 E. thwong, thwang . : 

an well us thangs A. Sax. thang, thio. b en pny de! gta me benta in- 

thony, a leather strap; Icel. thvuengr, a strap, rvening between ead an omen 

a latch et: from the stem of A. Sax thwingan, | ‘@ insects and other Arthropoda. In the 

Uraingan, the 0.1.6. ren che Seror ae a complete! shut off 

guints n, M Gz n, to force, press, | S705) Sle atdomen by Be ciap or 

compel, ej. A "grin leather used for | “™idriff. In serpents and fishes the thorax 


fastening anything. ‘And nails for loosen'd 
spears, and thenga for shields provide." 

n <A long narrow strip of leather or 
similar material. In following extract ap- 
plied to a rein or bridle. 


How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree, 
Servilely master'd with a leathern rein! 


In 


But when he saw his love, his youth's fair fee, crustaceans and 
a her such ¥ bondage in disdain ; cheat 
the inane fiteong from his bending crist, 


oe keto bie back, his breast, Shad, | "1888, 


Th thong), v.t.or i To beat with a 
ong (2 ee 


Rare. ] 
She has hit Mrs. nt on the raw é, and bre 
wrickeds to fAeng again, sa Tha itingly 
Thoom (thim), » Thumb. scotch.) | 
Thor (thor), mn. [Icel. Thérr, contr. from an 
older form Thonor, equivalent to A. Sax. | 
thunor, E. thunder. See THUNDER.] The 
second principal god of the ancient di- 
navians, the god of thunder. He was the son 
of Odin, or the supreme being, and Jérth, 
the earth, He was the champion of the 
gods, and called into their assistance when- | 
ever they were in straits. He was also the 
friend of mankind, and the slayer of trolls 
and evil spirits. He always carrie! a heavy 
hammer (mjolnir, the crasher), which, as 
often as he discharged it, returned to his 
hand of itself; he possessed a girdle which 
had the virtue of renewing his strength. 
Thor ia represented as a powerful man in 
the prime of life, with a long red beard, a 
crown on his head, a sceptre in one hand, 


ther bodies. 
and his hammer in ‘the other. Thursday ia | we R 
called after him, and his name enters as an ett ig Thorioum x ers: “um, tho-ri- 


element into a great many proper names. 
Thoracto Sire? a. [See THORAX.) 
1. Pertaining to the thorax or chest; as, the 
thoracic arteries. —Thoracie duet, the trunk 
of the absorbent vessels. It runs up along 
the spine from the ei ge say of the chyle 
to the left subclavian vein, in which it ter- 
minates.—2. Applied to a number of fishes 
See the noun. 

Thoracic (thé-ras‘ik), mn. 1. A thoracic ar- 
rant Dunglison, —2. In teh. one of a Linuwean 
order of bony fishes, having the ventral flue 
placed underneath ‘the thorax, or beneath 
the pectoral fins. The thoracic fishes com- 
prehend the founder, turbot, mackerel, &c. 

Thoral (thdé'ral), a. [From L. thorus, torus, 
a couch, bed.) 1. ine nay Bet a bed. — | 
2, Apellative of a line in the hand Called 
also the Mark of Venuwa. 

Thorax (thé'raks), u (Gr. thorax, the 
chest, a breastplate.) 1. The chest or that 
cavity of the body formed by the spine, 
ribs, and breast-bone, and situated between 
the neck anid the abdomen, which contains 
the pleura, sung, heart, wsophagua, thor- 
acic duct, &c. The thorax or chest is di- 
vided by anatomiats into certain regions, 
viz, the right and left Aumeral, the right 
= left. lavian, the right and left mam- 

the right and left axillary, the right 

Pe eft seubozillary, the right and left scap- 

war, the right anc “left intersoa Jar, and 

the right and left subscapular, ‘The name ia | 


Thorn 
Goth. 


cus), 


atrictly, 





mé, met, her; 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


Pine, pin; 


dio, Pontes 
as lary of later 


tinguishab 


litmus. 


converted into tho 


Skr. trna, 
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ilso applied to the correspond 
of other mammals, to the less 
fined cavity in the lower vertebrates, as 





Viscera or contents of Thorax, the position of which 


is not completed below y 

insecta three sections form the th 

ye the pro-thoraxr, bearing the first iro of 
; (5) the mevo-thoraz, bearin 

os r of legs and first pair of 
e ineta-thoraz, bearing the th 

legs and the second 


led the cepha 


it 


wt.1155. The metal of which thoria is the 
oxide, discovered by Berzelius. It is in the 
form of a heavy metallic powder, and has 
an iron-gray tint. It burns in air or oxygen, 
when heated, with t splendour, and is 
oroxide of thorinum. 
It unites energetically with chlorine, sul- 
phur, and phosphorus. 

See dissolves it, with 


[A. Bax. thern, th 
aurnus, ©. Sax, O. 
thorn, Dan. torn, D. doorn, G, dern; same 
word as Pol. tarn, Bohem. tri; comp. also 
Probably the root-meaning 
is something that pierces, the root being 
that of through, thrill, &c.] 1. A common 
name of trees and shruba of various orders, | 
which are armed with thorns, spines, or 
prickles, as the black-thorn (Prienus com- 
muni), the buck-thorn (Rhawnus catharti- 
‘hrigst'a thorn (Paliuri aculeatug 
&ec.; but especially applied to trees an 
shrubs of the genus Crateyrus, of which ‘the 
common hawthorn (C. Oxyacantha) is a 
well-known species, 


This man, with lanthorn, dog, and bush of tlorn, 
Presenteth moonshine. jaune, 


2 In general, any sharp-pointed spiny or 
prickly process growling on a plant; but 
a sharp ligneous or woody shoot 
from the ‘went of a tree or shrub, or a sharp 


n gms. 
‘thorn), 7. 


néte, not, move; 


et fenetey by thick black lines. 

Ante dsieryt ae Oa aoe 
zt 5 a. 20 

ary 6, do, Scapular: 7 For Inter- 

stapular, 7B, da, Superior Dorsal or Subsea 


nid pair of wings. 

nidans the head and 

ents are united into a single 
lo-thoraz, 

Myriopoda the chest segments are indis- 

le from those of the abdomen.— 
2 A breastplate, cuirass, or corselet; more 
especially, the cuirass or corselet worn by 
the ancient Greek warriors, corresponding 
to the lerica of the Romans, It consisted 
of a breast and a back piece fastened by 
buckles, and was often richly ovniamented. 

Thoria, rina (tho’ri-a, thd-ri‘na), n 
[See THORITE.) (ThO.) A white earthy i 

stance obtained by Berzeliua in 1828, from 

the mineral called thorite, of which it con- 
atitutes 58 per cent. 
thorinum; and when pure is a white powder, 
without taste, amell, or alkaline reaction on 

Its sp. gr. iso4 Itis insoluble in 
all the acids except the sulphuric. 

Thorite (thd'rit), n. [From Thor, the Scan- 
dinavian deity.) A massive and compact 
mineral, found in Norway, 
resembling gadolinite. 
colour, and contains about 53 per cent of 
thorina, mixed with thirteen metallic and 


t ia of a black 
































































portions | 
ly de- 


pular.— 


a wr oragTas 


the second 


ei and (a) 


air of 
nm the 


while in 


is an oxide of 


in syenite, and 


drochloric acid 
ie evulution of 
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Fria, and IceL 









tabe, tub, byll; 


Thorn (thorn), v.t. To 


Thorn -a 


oll, pound; 


THOROUGH 


pratene Sxet the woody part of a plant, 
antl reac ee abortive or imper- 
developed ch, which has assumed 
age texture and terminates in a sharp 
int. Thorns or epines must not be con- 
ounded with : i: the former are con- 
tinuous with the woody tissue of the plant, 
while the latter are simply indurated hairs, 
merely attached to the surface of the bark. 
In common usage, however, thorn is applied 
to the prickle of the rose, and in fact the 
two words are used promiscuoualy. 
Skies without cloud exotic suns adorn, 


Ad roses blush, but blosh without a tars, 
Clerc lll, 


3. Anything that prickles or annoys, a8 a 
thorn; any painful, irritating, or trouble- 
some obstacle or impediment; trouble; care, 
veration. ‘Among the thorns and 
ome Ady ager ‘ j 
ed. oe Staple; a ferns ae are 
4. The name given to the Anglo-Saxon letter 
p=th, and the corresponding character iu 
Icelandic. 
rick or pierce aa 
with athorn. [Rare and poetical.) 
T was the only rose of all the stock 
That newer faern'a him. fp 
@ (thorn’ap-l), a. ep nce 
name aft Datura Stramoniwm, Da- 


TURA. 


Thorn-back (thorn’bak), n 1. A species 


“ k. or skate (Kaia clavata) common on 

tish and Irish coasta, . Se 
my the short and strong recurved spines 
which are scattered over the back and 
tail, whence its name. It grows to about 
® feet long, is very voracious, feeding on 
small founders, herrings, sand-cels, crabs, 
lobsters, &c. Great quantities are taken 
every year, and the flesh is considered to be 
excellent food. The female ia in Scotland 
called the maiden-skate.—2 A large species 
of epider-crab, the Maia nada, found in 
our seas and in the Medi an, and so 
Danes from ae are which agp 
pace is roughened. species is some- 
times figured on anclent coins. 


Thorn- bush utorw bash), nm Ashrob that 
roduces th Shunk 
horas tnt (nt (thorn’hut), n. 


fod of sea. 
flounder, -bet. in furbet.) A kind beac te 
er ae ‘hej), mA hedge 

Thorn - orn'he ), m. or 
fence consis ne of thorn. 


Pye n A been little 


Thorny thor’ 1, Ful of hacen or 
spines; rough at) at ckles; as, a 
iy dog 4 Blvd mpemoteg ‘Thorny hedge- 


yp ak, *The thorny sharks 

2. ublesome; vexatious; harassing: 

lexing; as, thorny care.—3, 8 ee 
@; vexatious; as, ‘thormy bas ty, 


SYN. ass Mrs spiny, briery, troublesome, 
pricking g, perplexing, sharp, 
CRIM 


age Ae nae (0. E. thorow, thorowe, 
oronat h, through; <A. Sax. 
thurh thw through , thoroughly. This 


word is simply heated different! Ned 
and used; in t4 are, -lighted, 
itretains the sense of rough. See THROUGH. | 


L. Passing through, 

Let all three sides be a double house, without 
thorougAé lights on the sides, Bacon 
2. rere sone or to the end; ‘hence, 
complete; perfect; as, a thorough reforma- 
tion; thorough work. 

A therouga translator must be a saan poet. 


—Thorough base or base, the mode or a of 
expressing chords aa means of fi Sheer heures placed 
over or under a gi 





Thorough Bass with upper parts supplied. | 
indicate the harmony throwgh all the other 


parts; hence the name, The ey are not, how- 
ever, intended to represent the melodic 
movement or flow of the u pper but 
merely the elements and gators the har- 
tt, Se. abune; ¥, Sc. fey. 


THOROUGH 


mony on Which these parta depend. Figures 
written over each other indicate that the 
notes they represent are to be sounded! 
aimultanecously, those standing close after 
each other that they are to be sounded suc- 
cessively. The common chord in its fanda- 
mental furm is generally left unfigured, and 
accidentals are indicated by using sharps, 
naturals, or flats along with the figures. 
The terin is often used in a wide sense os 
equivalent to the science of harmony, and 
sometimes even to musical sclence—a usage 
not to be recommended, as it tends to con- 
fusion.— Thorough framing, an old term for 
the framing of doors and windows. 
Thorough} (thur'd), prep. 1. From side to 
side, or from end to end; through. 
Mark Antony will follow 
Thoreugé the hazards of this untrod state, 
With all true faith, 45 
2 By meanaof. See THROUGH. 
Thorough (thur’6), m 1. An interfurrow 


between two ridges; a channel for water. 

[eractects 2. In British hiat. a word used 

n the reign of Charles L. hy Wentworth, 
earl of Strafford, in his confidential corre- 
apondence. He employed it to express the 
acheme he meditated for subverting the 
liberties of his countrymen and making 
Charles an absolute monarch. 

The system which Laud was longi ging t pursue In 
England, and which Strafford ap is dorset wg 
hinted at by the word TaAwrenp A. 

Thorough? (thur’6), ade. 1. Tho 
Chaueer.—2 Through. *Who half thevough 
gives o'er.” Shak. 

Thorough-base (thur’é-bis), mn. See under 

emercees a. 
thong supplying the place of a spring ina 
carriage. 

-bred (thur'é-bred), a. 1. Of 

ore or unmixed breed, stock, or mace; bred 

rom & sire and dam of the purest or best 
blood; as, a thorowgh-bred horse. 

The young gentlemen canter up on fAereugh-bred 
hacks, laatteniashed to the knee TaAac | reap 
Hence —2 Having the qualities character- 

istic of pure breeding; high-spirited; mettle- 


some ; ny apes or graceful in form or bear- ; 


ing, and 
Thorough - bred (thur’é-bred), n An ani- 
mal, especially a horse, of pure blood, stock, 
OF Face, 
Thoroughfare (thur’é-far), n. [A.5ax. thurh- 


Jaru, a passage right through. S8ee THOR-| 


OoUGH and FARE] 1. A passage through: a 
passage from one street or openin 
other; an unobstructed way; especially, an 
unobstructed road oretreet for public traffic. 
* The harren-leaten fhoroughfare.’ Tenny- 
son.—2 Power of passing; passage. ‘One 
continent of easy thorowghfare." Milton. 


Rare.) 
ing (thar’d-g6-ing), a 
through, ri tu the end or bottom; 
or ready to go all lengths; extreme; as, 0 
thorough-going partisan or scheme. 
So warmly, indeed, did thase who had hitherto been 
a as half Jacobites eipress their approbation 
licy of the ete that the fhercegA- 
[L- a a were much disgust Afacanlay. 
Thoro lighted (thur’é-lit-ed),¢. Lighted 
Bo that ot light passes right through: ap- 
plied to a room or building which has win- 


Going 


dows on opposite sides, the light not being | 


intercepted hy partitions, 
(thuar’d-li), ade. 
manner; fully: entirely: completely. : 
most thoroughly arsiaded.” Shak. ‘To 
look into this business thoroughly.” Shak. 

We can never be grieved for their seaman who are 
heroaghly wicked. Dryuiem, 

Tho (thuré-nes) m The con- 
dition of being thorough; completeness; 
perfectness. 

The Veneta — pale Sormane Non own 

1m with (her wanted a 

eae aaeetet than MorvayAuess, a Prercor, 
Thorough-paced (thuré-pist),a. Lit per- 

fectly trained tu go through all the paces 

of a well-trained horse; hence. perfect or 

complete; going all lengths ; thorongh-go- 

ing; downright; consummate, as, a thorough- 

paced Tory. 

When it was p to repeal the test clause, the 
ablest of those who igi reckoned the most stanch 
and thorough-paced Whigs fell off at the first mention 
of it. Swift. 

in (thur’6-pin), n. A disease 

in horses a ch consists of enlarged mucous 

capsules growing on each side of the hocks, 

giving poner AG appearance as if a pin 
were thrust thro 


* Al- 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; Jj, job; 


| Thorowt (thur’s), adv. 


roughly. | 


brace (thur’é-bras),m. A leather | 


to an. | 


going | 


In a thorough | 
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-spedt (thnr’6-sped), a. Fully ac- | 
complished; thurough-paced, ‘Our thorotugh- 
apes republic of Whi Swi 


fb 
mer pc Brees i | eee Fully; 


Thoro' 


completely; gous. the whole length of any | 


business. rReverance alone can carry 

us thorough-stitch,” Sir & L nge. 
Many belleve the bold Chief Justice Jeffreys, . 

who went fioreny 4-sfitcl in that tribunal, 

for that e. 


Thorough-wax (thur’é-waks),n <A plant 
of the genus Bupleurum, the B. rofundi- 


Jolinm. Called aleo Hare's-ar. See HARE'S- 
EAR. 


- Thorough-wort (thur’é-wért), n. The popu- 


lar name of a composite plant, the Eupato- 
rium perfoliatum, a native of North Ame- 
rica, valued for its medicinal uses. It is 
also known by the name of Bone-set, See 
EUPATORIUM. 
Taorow? (thur’d), a. 1, Thorough; passing 


Heh a fhorew to be that w. 
e apse passage ee 


2 Thorough; 
Thorowt “(hu rough. ‘Chris- 
tian resolution, that sine in the fraile 
barke of aoa flesh, thorow the waves of the 


world.’ 
Through. 


The future hides in it 
Ghaidness and sorrow ; 

We press still fAerrn, 
Nought that abides in it 

Daunting us,—onw 


A oped a 


Carifyie. 


Thorow-waxt (thur’d-waks), n. Same as | 


The -wianE. 
Thorp, Thorpe (tho horp), m [A. Sax. therp, 
O.Say thorp, pag Icel. thorp, Sw. and Dan. 


torp, D. dorp, G. dorf, a 
group of houses. Gaaee igfusson regards this 
shed as mee 8 heen cxipinnliy syptied, bo 
e cottages of the poorer peasantry crow 
together in a hamlet, instead of each house 


standing in ita own inclosure, the etymolo- | 


6 sense being acrowi or throng, as seen 
L. turba, a crowd, of which word this is 
the Teu tonic equivalent. ) Agroup of houses 
standing together in the country; a hamlet, 
a Village: used chiefly in place-names, and 
names of persons derived from places; as, 
Althorp, Copmanathorpe. Thorpe a8 a ter- 
mination of place-names is very common in 
Lincolnshire. 
Within a little ther 1 staid at last. Fareyor 
Rut he, by farmstead, fAorpr, and spire, 
Came crowing over Thames, a 
By thirty hills | hurry down, 
B ghee my on pps (oar 
"Nod halls handred heidena” “Tesven. 


Thous (thds, thé'nus), mn. [Gr. thie, a 
vee A Dame given to a usa of dogs 
ntermediate between the wo 


/ 


. the fox, and | 


stands fal | 
Evelyn, 


village, a hamlet, a | 


the jackal, of all of whose natures it some. | 


what partakes, These dogs are larger than 





Thous Deg of Senegal 


a jackal; they do not burrow, and are 
marked on the back by black and white 
colours, the rest of the fur being in | 
ochrey buff. Among the different species 
wild dow of Eeypt) 7. eariegutwe (Nubian 
0 ra Nu 
thous), 1 mesomelde (Cape jackal), T. sene- 
lenaix (Senegal thous or jackal), &c. 
Thoee (THOz), a. and [O. E. thas, thes, 
A. Sax. thas, these, pl. 
is therefore historically the plural of thia, 
representing A. Sax. thds, and is virtually 
another form of these. The old plural of 
that was thé, A. Sax. thd.) Plural of that; 
as, those men; those temples. When those 
and these are used as expressive of contra- 
distinction those refers to the things first 
mentioned as these does to the last men- 
tioned. See THESE. 


THOUGHT 
| Thoth (thoth), m. An redo be divinity 
whom the Greeks considered pe eee 
with Hermes or Mercury. He was ed 

as the inventor 
of the sciences 
and an a 
especially 
speech and hier- 
oglyphica or let- 


tera. He is re- 
puemetet as a 


figure 
with the head of 


thee, 
thé, nom. pL. gé, 
genit.edwer, dat. 
edu, acc. eduric, 
edw; there was 
also a dual in 





Anglo - Saxon, 

— viz. git, ye two, 

Thoth, fromabronzeinthe incer, of you 
British Museurn, two, dat ine, 
ace. incif, inc; 


Icel. and Goth, tha, D. Dan. and G. du, Cog. 
Gr. su, Doric tu, na tu, Skr. team, Slav. ti, 
W. ti, Gael. tu, thou. ‘The stem in its ear- 
liest form was fra. (See also THEE, THINE, 
You.) The use of the dale you for the 
singular was well established by the time 
of Chaucer.) The second personal pronoun 
in the singular number: used to indicate 
ot neat iecets spoken to: thyself. In ordi- 
wy. eneenee the aral form you is now 
unive y substituted, thon being used in 
$00 poet ea or ae rt a as also among 
nds or Q 


Art Gus wage ar EAE Mat. xi, > 
I will fear no evil, for faew art with me. Ps eolil g 
Th 5 ti th 
of nirectlon towards feisoets iol oh poss eannnered on 
periority to servants, and (3) of contempt or anger fo 
Mrangers. It however, already fallen some- 
what into disuse, and regarded asarchaic, was 
naturally adapted (a) inthe higher poetic style and 
in the language of golemn prayer. A. af. <A bbatf, 
It is often emphatically repeated in phrases 
expressive of POR TON wh, contempt, scorn, 
anger, and the like: as, ‘Thou drunkanl 
thou;” *Thow dissembler thow;' ‘Thou thing 
of no bowels thou." Shak 
Thou (tTHou), v.t To address with the pro- 
noun thow; to use the thou of a superior to. 
See extract in above article. 


If thou thewest him some thrice, (E aall ace bene. 


Thou (FHou), v.¢. 
Thou, gh rus 6).conj. (0.8. thoh, thogh,thowyh. 
TH 
ctc., ; : ; Ioel. thd, Odes. tod 
0.G. thoh, Mod. .. a eek Goth thawh, though. 
From the demonstrative stem seen in that 
som Granting, admitting, or allowing it to 
be the fact that; even were it the case that; 
if; notwithstanding that. 
If thy brother be wazen poor .. thoa shalt re- 
Weve him; yea, thom’ he be a stranger. 


Lev. 22%. 35. 

TAougA he slay me, yet will I trust ey a 

Not that I so affirm, faewg4 so it seem. Afilter. 
—As though, as if. 

In the vine were three branches, and it was as 
though it budded. Gen, zl mo. 
— What though, elliptically for what though 
the fact or case is so= what doves that mat- 
ter? what does it signify ? need I (we, you. 
&c.) care about that? ‘But what though! 
courage!" Shak, 

I keep but three men, . . 
1 live like a yentleman born 
—While, Though. See WHILE.—Although, 
Though. See ALTHUUGH. 

Though (THO), ade. Notwithstanding this 
or that; however; for all that. *My legs are 
longer though to run away.” ‘Would Ka- 
therine had never seen him, though!’ Shak. 

A good cause would do well Hough. Dryden. 


Thought (that), pret. and pp. of think. 
Thought (that), n. (A. Sax. thohé, gethoht, 
thedht, from thencan, to think, pret. thohte, 
pp. gethoht; Icel. thétti, 0.G. gedant. See 
INK.} 1 The act of thinking; the exer- 
cise or operation of the mind in any way ex- 
cept sense and perception. 
, as di uished from other facts 
of A eeninmce ee abd agi digg ba talcauaiety described as 


To use fhow and thee iu 


but afiaf feowph ! yet 
aan, 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kry. 


THOUGHTED 


the act of knowing dging of means of 
concepts. a WDeas Meare sed. 


This (faculty) to which I Rive the name of the 
* elaboration faculty,’ ae facut ty of eaten or come 
parisons, coastitut perl enomina’ 
thought. ee ”: atte 1. Hemeton 
2. That which is thought; idea; conception; 
as. (6) a judgment; an opinion; a conclu- 


oe Give thy fAougAts no tongue 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. Shak. 


Thus Bethel spoke, who always speaks his aoe: 


Who with tame cowardice familiar grown, 
Woald hear my thoughts, but fear to speak rare ee: 


(6) That which springs from, originates in, 
or is produced by the imagination; a crea- 
tion of the mind having distinct existence 
from the mind that created it; a fancy; a 
conceit. * Thoughts that breathe, and wolda 
that burn.’ Gray. 

Thoughis come crowding in so fast u me that 
my only difficulty is to chone or reject. Rn Diwden. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too aesP for tears. 


3. Serious consideration; deliberation ; re- 
flection. 


Pride, of all others, the most fault, 
Proceeds from w. want of sense or want of thought. 
Roscommon. 


4 Intention; design; purpose. 

All their theugAkés are against me for evil. Ps. lvi. 5. 
& The mental] state of one who thinks; si- 
lent contemplation; deep cogitation, medi- 
a or study; as, lost in At. 


ced beside the mere, 
Celene the dew a iutoled fix'd in re ie 


a The power or faculty of thinking; the 
tal fac ulty; the mind. 


How far thou dost excel 
No thougAé can think, nor tongue of mortal tett- 


For our instruction to impart 
Things above earthly thengAé. Milton. 
7. Anxious, brooding care; deep concern or 
trouble; "sclicitude. : 
Wed me, or else I die for thought. Shelton. 


He so and vexed his father with injurious 
ties that the old man for very thongaét and 
Of healt placid away and died. Holland. 
Take no thought foe your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall dank. Mat. vi. 2s. 


8 A thought, a small degree or rr a 
a thought hotter or larger. [Collog. 


His face was a nS Renent longer en thee um sym- 
metrians would all 7 P. Sidney. 


M dines selzed me, and though totter, 
yer f thin peta ST soe 


kl am a thought 
—Second thoughts, maturer reflection; after- 
consideration; as, on second thoughts I pre- 
fer going to-morrow. 
Is it so true that second thoughts are best? 
Not first, or third, which are a riper fruit? 
Tennyson, 
SYN. Idea, conception, imagination, notion, 
fancy, conceit, supposition, judgment, opin- 
fon, conclusion, reflection, consideration, 
meditation, contemplation, cogitation, de- 
Thoughved (that’ed), Having though 
a. ng thoughts: 
Though in composition; as, sad-thoughted. 
Thoughten! (that‘en). 1. Pret. pl. of think. 
—2 A participial form; having 
thoughts: thinking. Shak. 
tful (that’ u), a. 1. Full of thought: 
full o emrction: contemplative; employed 
in meditation. 
On those he mused within his themed, mind. 


Dryden 
2 Attentive; careful; having the mind di- 
rected to an object ‘Thoughtful of thy 
gain, not of my own.’ J. PaAtlips.—3. Pro- 
moting serious thought; favourable to mus- 
ing or meditation. 
War, horrid war, your thought/ie/ walks anyaee 


4. Full of anxiety or care; anxious; sclict- 
tous. 
Around her crowd distrust and doubt and fear, 
And though foresight and socmensing 3 Pack 


SYN. Contemplative, meditative, reBectice: 
attentive, careful, considerate, deliberate, 
wary, circumspect, discreet. 
Thoughtfully (that’fyl-li),adv. Ina thought- 
ful manner; with thought or consideration; 
with solicitude. 

Thoughtfulness (th at ful -nes), n. The state 
or quality of being thoughtful; deep medi- 
pete as serious attention; anxiety; solici- 

6. 


ess (that’les), a. Free from 
thought or care; having no tuea ht; heed- 
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tlesaly (that’les-li), adv. In a 
tless manner; without thought; care- 
fooate stupidly. 
In restless hurries houghélessly they Hive. Garth. 
Thoughtlesaness(thgt'les-nes),n. The state 
or quality of being thoughtless; want of 
pony de heedlessness ; carelessness; inat- 
on. 


Thrall-like (thrallik), a. Like c or charac- 
alavish. ‘Servile 


THRASHING-MACHINE 


Thrall t (th .t. To deprive of liberty; 
Uhral), oC ve deprive 


to enslave; to en 


Thrallt (thral), a. Bond; subject. 


Are thradi to chan, wellas weaker Fimar al 
to ge as as er 


teristic of a thrall; 
thrall-like fear.’ Milton. 


and 


What is called absence is a thougAtiersmess and (th i a. [E. throng.) Crowded; 
want of attention about what is doing. Chesterfield. | much occupied; busy; intimate ; familiar. 
that’sik Uneasy with tch.) 
Thoughtaick ( at’sik), a. y Te- te (thra‘nit),n. (Gr. 

Heaven's face doth glow’ thranos, a bench, a form, secaily the top- 
Md trustful as ‘gainst the doom, most bench in a trireme.} In Greek antig. 
Is thouyhésick at the act. one of ne uppermost of the three classes uf 

Thousand (thou’zand), n. (A. Sax thasend, | rowers in an enian trireme. 
O.Sax. thusundig, Icel. thiisundi, thus-hund, | Thrap (thrap), v.t. [comp Prov. E fraped, 
this-hundrath, Dan. tusinde, D. tuysend, | drawn or fixed tight. Halliwell] Naut. to 


Goth. thisundi, G. 
common also to the Slavonic languages, but 
no cog. forms are found in Greek, Lat. 

and Sanskrit. The latter part of the wo 

is evidently =hAundred. The first is generally 
regarded as=(ten; but Vigfusson connects 
it with Icel. thysja, to , thyss, tumult, 
from a crowd, regarding the whole word as 
equivalent to swarm of hundreds.) 1. The 
number of ten hundred; hence, indefinitely, 
a great number. 


A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thow- 
Sand at thy right hand. xci. 7. 


This word, like hundred, million, &c., 


fausend. The word is 


sumes a plural termination when not ore 
ceded by an ordinal numeral adjective, as 
in the above passage —‘ ten thousand.’ 

How many ‘thousands ce boldly on 
affairs of the public wheal God nor ec cualr 
fied for such judgment ! 
2. A symbol representing the number ten 
hundred, as M, 1000. 

Thousand (thou' sand). a. 1 Desoting the 
number of ten hundred.—2. Proverbially, 
denoting a great number indefinitely; as, it 
ae eee ces to one that you suc- 


nor men never quali- 


Thousandfold Siow xan 10), a. Multi- 


by a thousand. 
thousandth thou’zandth), a. 1. Next after 
the nine h and ninety-ninth: the or- 


dinal of thousand; as, the thousandth 
of a thing.—2 Constituting or being one of 
a thousand equal parts into which anything | 
is divided. Hence—8. Occurring as or being | 
one of a very great number; as, to do a thing 
for the thousandth time. 
Thousandth (thou’zandth), n. The thou- 
sandth part of anything; as, two thou- 
sandths of a tax. 
Thowel, Thowl (thdl), n. [See THOLE ] 
A pin inserted into the gunwale of a boat to 
keep the oar in the rowlock when used in 
rowing. Also written Thowle and Thole. 
See THOLE. 
Thowless (thou’les), a. (That is, thewless, 
pen thews.} Slack; inactive; lazy. 
(Sco 
Thracian (thra’shan), a. Of or pertaining 
to Thrace or Thracia, an extensive tract of 
country which had the lower Danube for 
its northern boundary. ‘The Thracian 
singer’ (= Orpheus). Shak. 
ra‘shan), n. A native or in- 
habitant of Thrace. 
Thrackt (thrak), v.t. (Comp. A. Sax. threc, 
thracu, force, strength, brunt; or W. trechu, 
to overpower.}] To load or burden. 
Certainly we shall one day find that the strait gate 
is too narrow for any man to come bustling in, 
shracked with great possessions aud greater Sore 


Thrack - scat (thrak’skat), n. In mining, 
metal remaining in the mine. 

Thraldom (thral’'dom), n. [See THRALL.] 
The state of being a thrall; alavery; bond- 
age; a state of servitude; as. the Greeks 
lived in thraldom under the Turks nearly 
400 years. 

He shall rule, and she in thra/dom live. Dryden. 


Thrall (thral),n. (A. Sax. thre, Ice). thrall, 


Sw. tral, Dan. trel, a serf, a alave. Accord- 
ing to Trench ‘thrall and thraldom descend 
to us from a period when it was the custom 
to thrill or drill the ear of a slave in token 
of servitude,’ but this is somewhat doubtful. ) 
L A slave; a bondman. 

Gurth born thrall of Cedric the Saxon has been 
greatly pitied by Dryasdust and others. Cardyée. 
2 Slavery; bondage. 

For them I battle till the end, 


Thrash, Thre 


Thrash, 


Thrashel, 
strument to thrash with; 
Thrasher, 


Thrashing 
or area on which grain is 


bind on; to fasten round. 
The hull was so dama 
me been pened by 
thrapped round 


. that it had for some 
es, which were served or 


hray? 1), n. [8ee THROPPLE.} 


The “The windy pe; the throttle; the thropple. 


Shak, 
ti 
J 
Ps. sed), 
‘Watts. 
part | grub. 


Thrasactus (thra-sa’e-tus),n. (Gr. ‘ 
bold, and aefos, an eagle.) The name of the 
eagle Ay which Ot harpy-eagle or tpt 
e rpyia) of South America belongs. 
sag oeall Lat features are the creet 
(which lies flat unless when the bird is 
rou the strength of the feet and 
of the claws, and the thickness of the bones, 
the one Snore esl kg the bird : ex- 
ceedingly powe e harpy © lives 
in thick Jorests am preys on sloths, , de. 
thraah: thresh), v.¢ [A.Sex 
threscan, b ehira thriscan,to th (corn), 
to beats Goth. thriskan, Icel atl 
Dan. tarske, D. dorsken, 0.—. 
can, Mod. G. dreschen; by some polo 
with the root of L. tero, G. leiré, eeoboap te 
bruise, &c.) 1. To beat ‘out or separate the 
n or seeds from by means of a a. id 
rashing-machine, or by treading wi 
oxen; as, to thrash wheat, rye, or oats. 
First ¢avask the corn then after bura the straw. 


Shak. 
And his son Gideon tareshed wheat by the wine- 
press to hide it from the Midianites. Judg. vi. rz. 


2 To beat soundly with a stick or whip; to 


dhonck Trojatisand housrt booght and sold among 
art 
those of age like a barbarian fave. ‘Shah 
Thresh (thrash, thresh), ».¢ 1. ras 
practise thrashing; to drive out from 
straw; as, a man who thrashes well —2 To 
labour; to drudge; to toil; to beat about. 
I rather would be Mzvius, fAresA for rhymes, 
Like his the scorn and scandal of the times, 


Thrashle lea nm An ip- 


cial English. ) 

Thresher (thrash’ér, thresh’ér), 
n. 1. One who thrashes grain. ada cee 
of shark, the Al or Alopecias 
or sea-fox, called a Pics eeay from oc. 
its tail-fin, which is nearly equal in 
to the whole body, as a weapon of attack. 
See SEA-FOX.— Brown thrasher,an American 
hg ng bird of the thrush family,the Turdus 

arporhynchus rufus. 
thrash‘ing, thresh’- 


| Threshing. ,mnreahing ( 
ing), ee The operation by Sire grain is 


separa from the straw. 

is performed in various ways, as by the i 
of animals, by a flail, or by a 
machine. The first mode was that em opel 
in the ages of antiquity, and it is still prac- 
tised in the south of Europe, and in Persia 
and India. Oxen were generally employed 
for this purpose, either alone or with the 
addition of a kind of roller studded with 
iron knots, which the oxen dragged over 
the corn-sheaves, which latter were spread 
on a circular floor in the form of a circle 


the ends containing the grain being ing, placed 
towards the centre. Thrashi 

ie still practised in various this and 
other countries, but th -machines 


have been very extensively introduced, 

which effect a great saving in time and la- 
bour to the farmer.—2. A sound drubbing. 

-floor esate -flér), n. A floor 

ten out. In 

eastern countries, from the earliest 5 

ing-floors were in the open air; but 

in colder and moister climates, such as ours, 

such floors must be under cover, as in a 





less; careless; negligent.—2. Stupid; dull To save from shame and thradi, Tennyson. | ‘Thraghing - machine, mill 
hong. onaceh that shade the pla 8. A shelf or stand; a stand for barrels. apherelas -ma-shén, t oaie Me 

ie diiai crs ioe ic acs Droeten George Eliot. (Provincial English. } or separating grain, 
Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tidbe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, Sc.abune; 9, Se. fey. 


THRASONICAL 


oats, hates, dec., from the straw; and in | 


which the moving power is that of horses, | 
oxen, wind, water, or steam. The thrash- 
ing-machine was invented in Scotland in 
1758 by Michael Stirling, a farmer in Perth- 
shire; it was afterwards improved by Andrew 





Section of Scotch Thrashing-machine. 


Meikle, a millwright in East Lothian, about | 


the year 1776. Since that time it has under- 
gone various other improvements. The cut 
shuwe in section a machine of this kind as 
at present constructed. The principal fea- 
ture is the three rotatory drums or cylinders, 
which receive motion from a water-wheel, 
or from horse orsteam power. The firat drum 
which comes into operation has projecting 
ribs called beaters on its outer surface, 
parallel to its axis. This drum receives a 
very rapid motion on its axia’) The sheaves 
of corn are first spread out on a slanting 
table, and are then drawn in with the ears 
foremost between two feeding rollers with 
parallel yes. The beaters of the drum 
act on the straw as it pagsea through the 


rollers, and heat out the grain. The thrashed | 


atraw is then carried forward to two succes- 
alve drums or shakers, which, being armed 
with numerous spikes, lift up and shake 
the straw so aa to free it entirely from the 
louge grain lodged in it. The grain is made 
to pass thro a grated floor, and is gener- 
ally conducted to a winnowing-machine con- 
nected by pune with the thrashing-ma- 
chine itself, by which means the grain is 
separated from the chaff. Improved ma- 
chines on the same principle, many of them 
portable, are extensively used in England 
and America, those of the latter country 
being in particular very light and effective. 
The portable steam thrashing-machine now 
common in England and in many parts of 
Scutland has no feeding-rollers, the corn 
being fed direct to the first drum, which 
revolves at a very high speed and separates 
the grain by rubbing againat a grating fitted 


around the drum rather than by direct | 


beating. It gets through far more work 
than the ordinary stationary mill. Witha 
portable engine the machine can be moved 
from field to fleld, and also from farm to 
farm, thus being capable of performing the 
thrashing-work of a wide district for the 
whole season. The owner, by hiring it out, 
can therefore soon recoup bimeelf for the 


high price of this machine as compared with | 
[From | 


the flaed mill 
thra-son'ik-al), a, 
Thraso, a boaster in old comedy.) 1. Given 
to bragging; boasting. —@ Implying osten- 
tations display; boastful ' Coesar’s thrason- 
ee ged of ‘I came, saw, and overcame.’ 
Thrasonically (thri-aon'ik-al-li), ade. 


a thrasonical manner; boustingly. Jolagon, 


Thraste,! pret. Thrust. Chaucer, 

Thratch (thrach), pi [Perhapa softened 
from A. Bax. three, tiracn, force, from idea 
of straining.) Tu gasp convulsively, as one 
does in the agonies of death [Scotch] 

Thratch (thrach), n. The speresma 
violent reapiration of one in the last ago 


Scotch. ] . 
ve istaee } n, ([Tcel. threfi, a thrave, 
a number of sheaves; Dan. trace, a ecore 
of sheaves) [Old English and Seotch.] 
1. Twenty-four sheaves of grain set up in 
the fleld, and forming two stooks or shocks 
of twelve sheaves each. Also written 
Threace.— 2 The number of two dozen; 
hence, an indefinite number; a pretty large 
number. 
He sends forth Heraver of ballads to the sale 
Bip, Hall, 

Thravet (thriv), «= <A drove: a herd. 
Thraw (thr) «of ([A. Sax. tirdwan, to 
throw, to twist See THROW] To twist; 
to wrench; to distort; to wrest. [Seotch.) 


and 
nies, 





~=“Thraw (thra 


| Thread (thred), oe 
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vi. [Scotch ] 

o twist from agony. 

n, [Scoteh) 1. A twist; a 

—2. A pang; a throe. 
— Dead thraw,the death throes; last agonies: 
the term is also applied to any object 
neither dead nor alive, neither hot nor cold. 
Sir W. Scott.—Heads and thrawa, lying side 
by side; the feet of the one by the head of the 
other. 
hraward, Thrawart (thra’wiird, thra’- 
wirt), a. Froward; perverse; backward; 
reluctant. (Scotch.] 

Thraw-crook (thra’krik), mn. An imple- 
ment with a crooked head used for twisting 
straw-ropes, &c, [Scotch.] 

Thrawin, Thrawn (thry'in, thran), p, anda. 
Distorted; having the appearance of ill-hu- 
mour; cross-grained; of a perverse humour. 
(Scotch, ] 

Thread (thred), n, [A. Sax. throd, lit. what 
is twisted, from atem of thrilwan, to wind, 
to twist, to throw * to 
thridr, Dan. traad, D. draad, G. draht 
wire, thread. See THROW) 1. In a gene 
sense, the filaments of fibrous substances, 


h, the common name 
of such filaments being yarn. In a specific 
senae, thread isa compound cord consisting 
of two or more yarns, or simple threads, 
firmly united together by twisting, The 
twisting together of the different strands or 
arns to forma thread is effected by a thread- 
rame or doubling and twisting mill, which 
accomplishes the purpose by the action uf 


to considerable len 


1. To cast; | 


throw silk); Icel. | 





such as cotton, flax, silk, or wool, spun out | 


bobbins and Ayers, It is used in some spe- | 


cles of weaving, but its principal use is for 
sewing. Hence—2. Used as an emblem of 
life, as being spun and cut by the Fates. 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old parred in twain. Ss Penal, 

3. In mining, a slight veln of ore passing off 
from the main vein into the rock,—4 A 
fine filament or thread-like body of any 
kind: as, the filament of a flower, or of any 
fibrous substance, as of bark, o fine ftila- 
ment or line of gold or silver, a filament 
of melted glass, &c.— 6.4 Distinguishing 
property; quality, fineness. ‘A neat cour- 
Uer, of a most elegant thread.’ 2. Jonson, 
6. Something continued in a long coursé or 
tenor; as, the thread of a discourse.—T. The 
prominent spiral part of a screw —8s. The 
central line of a stream or watercourse. 
Houvier.—9, A yarn measure, ayer id in 
cutton yarn 54 inches, in linen yarn 90 inches, 
and in worsted yarn Sh inches. Simmonds. 
—Atr threads, the fine white filaments 
which are seen floating in the air in sum- 
mer, the production of spiders; gossamer.— 
Thread and thrum, the good and bad to- 
pelt: an expression borrowed from weav- 
fn 





THREATEN 


Thread-needle (thred‘né-dlj,. A game in 
which children stand in a row holding hands, 
and the outer one, still holding the one 
next, runs between the others. Halliwell. 
Called alao Thread the Needle, 

Thread- paper (thred'pai-pér), n. Thin 
ae iy paper for wrapping up skeins of 

rea 


What is become of my wife's frend ~rger) Sterne. 


Thread - nt (shred plant). n, <A plant 
Whose fibres or filaments may be manufac- 
tured into thread, as the flax and cotton 
Plants, varions kinds of nettle and broom, 
the stems of the wild hop, ewallow-wort, &c. 

: -Wworm (thred'wérm), n, A term 
applied by sume zoologists to an intestinal 
worm of the order Nematoda; but restricted 
ly moat writers to Oryurie vermicularis, 
which frequently occurs in great numbers 
in the rectum of children particularly, and 
gives rise to distressing symptoms, chief of 
which is an intolerable atoning 

Thready (thred'i), a 1. Like thread or 
filaments; filamentous; fibrous. —2Z. Contain- 
ing thread; covered with thread. ‘ The 
thready shuttle." Dyer. 

Threap (thrép), vt. (A. Sax. at a prt to 
threap, reprove, afflict; allied to Icel. threfa, 
to wrangle or dispute; probably of same 
stem as threat.) To assert with pertinacity; 
to continue to assert in reply to denial; aa, 
will ye threap that down my throat? (Scotch 
and provincial English. ) Spelled alao Threep. 

Tareap (rep vi [Seotch and provincial 
English.) 1. To aver or assert with per- 
tinacity; to maintain by dint of assertion. 
Durne.—2, To contend; to quarrel 
Tt ja not for a man with a woman fo Mirrdy. 

erm Relig. 


| 3. To threaten. 


He farcagit to sce the auld hardened Liloort- 


der. 
Sur IP, Seort. 


| Threap Kehrte n, A vehement or pertina- 
clouws affirm 


g, the thread being the substance of the 


warp, and the thrwa the end of the warp 
by which it is fastened to the loom. 


fates! come, come; 


Cut (Aree mead Arias, jaa, 


through the eye or aperture of; as, to 
thread a needle; to (hread leols —2, To poss 
or pierce through, as through a narrow way 
or channel, or through anything interwoven 
or intricate, 
They would not fArrad the gate «= Sha t. 
Heavy trading ships, fAreading the Boassorns, 


With echoing fect he Circe 
The secretest walks of fame. J rarer. 


Threadbare (thred'bir), a. 1. Worn to the 
naked thread; having the nap worn off; as, 
a threadbare coat; threadbare clothea — 
2 Worn out; trite; hackneyed; used till it 
lias lost ite ey or interest; as, a (Aread- 
bare subject; stale topics and threadbare 
quotations, 

These unreal ways 
Seem hut the theme of writers, and indeed 
Worn tired hare, Trnuyren, 

Threadbareness (thred’bar-nes), n. The 

slate of being threadbare or trite. ‘The 


sleekness of folly, aud the threadbarenesa of | 
Bee NEMATO- 


Wisdom.” Henry Mackenzie. 

Thread-cell (thred’sel), w. 
cyst, CNIDE. 

Threaden Coires'ng. a. Made of thread. 
*Threaden salla.' Shak, [Rare] 


| Threader (threil'ér), n. One who threnda; a 


1. To pass o thread | 


device for guiding the thread into the eye 


of a needle. 


Threadiness (thred'i-nes),n. The state of 


being thready. 
Thread - lace (thred'lis), a. 
linen thread, 


Lace made of 





THation; an Oletinate decision or 
determination. [Provincial English or 
Scotch.] See THREEP. 

He has taken afAreay that he would lave it finished 
before the year was done. Cari ple. 


Threasuret (threzh'ir), n. Treasure. Spen- 


eer, 

Threat (thret),». [A. Sax. diredt, reproof, 
threat, punishment; Icel. tareta, a wrangle 
or quarrel; threta, Dan. frette, to wrangle 
to quarrel ; O.D. droten, to threaten; from 
stem of A. Bax. thredfan, to tire, weary, 
harass; Goth, thriutan, O.H.G. driuvzan, 
Mod, G. (ver)drieszen, lo vex, annoy; comp, 
also G. drohen, to threaten. Threap is pro- 

also allied] A menace; denunciation 
of ill to befall some one; declaration of on 
intention or determination to inflict pun- 
ishment, loss, or pain on another. ‘Our 
Boanerges with his tAreats of doom.’ Tenny- 
son, 
There is oo terror, Cassius, in your fArwatr, Shab, 
In Jaw, any menace of such a nature and 
extent as to unsettle the mind of the person 
on whom it operates, and to take away from 
his acta that free voluntary action which 
alone constitutes consent. 

Threat (thret),v.¢. and i. To threaten, Shak, 
[Used only in poetry.] 

Threaten (thret’n), c.f [O.EF. fthreatnen, 
thretinen, a later form with inserted a, from 
A. Bax. Hiredtian, to threaten, to reprove, 
to terrify, distress, vex, from thredt, Seo 
THEEAT.) 1. To declare an intention of 
doing mischief to or bringing evil on, either 
in case of something being dowe or not done, 
or without any such proviso; to use threats 
towards; to menace; to terrify or attempt 
to terrify by menaces; as, to threaten o per- 
em with death (with being used before the 
evil announced). 

This letter he early bid me give his father, 
Anil fArcrftied me with death, going ia the vaw 
Wl departed not and left him there. Shad, 


2 To charge or enjoin with menace. 


Let ws straitly ‘Areaten them, that they speak 
benceforth to fu man in his nome, Acts iv, £7. 


3. To menace by action; to act as if intend- 
ing to injure; as, to threrfen a person with 
a weapon (with being here used before the 
instrument).—4. To be a source uf menace 


to. 
He (rratees many that hath injured one. 
ft. Fomsem. 
4 To exhibit the appearance of bringing 
something evil or unpleasant on; as, the 
clonds threaten us with raln or a storm, — 
6. To announce (evil) as about to happen or 





ch, chain; th, Sc. lock; g,90; j,job; 6, Fr. ton: ny, sing; TH, then; th. thin; w. wig; wh, whlig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 
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he caused. ' The law that threatened death.’ 
Shak. 


he, that long 
kness, Sarat and fell. 
Tennyson, 
Often followed by an infinitive clause. 
"Hath threatened to pat me into everlast- 
ing liberty." Shak. 

Threaten (thret’n), ri To use threats or 
menacea. 
An eye like Mars, to fAreafen and command, Séra&. 

Threatener (thret’n-ér), n. One that threat- 
ens; & Menacer. 


Threaten the reetener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. Shas, 


Threatening (thret'n-ing),a. 1, Indicating 
a threat or menace; as, a threatening look. 
2 Indicating something impending; as, the 
weather is arent; the clouds have a 
threatening aspect hreatening letters, a3 
cognizable in criminal courts, are of various 
kinds: (a) letters threatening to publish a 
libel with a view to extort money. (6) Let- 
ters demanding money or other property 
with menaces, (c) Letters threatening to 
accuse any person of a crime, for the pur- 
pose of extorting money. (d) Letters threat- 


Our last 1 
Had wink'd and Srrate'd 2. 


ening to kill or murder any person. The 
sender of such letters is liable to penal 
servitude or imprisonment. 
Threateningly (thret’n-ing-li), adv. With 
a threat or menace, in a threatening man- 
ner. ‘Threateningly replies.’ Shak. 
Threatful (thret’ wi a . _ of threats; 


having a menacin Spenser. 
Threatfully (thre tuk AD, en: ‘Ina threat- 


ful manner; with many threats, Hood. 
Threatless ‘(thret’les), a. Without threats; 
not threatening. Syleeater. 
Threave (thrév), mn. Same as Thrace. 


Three (thra), a. [A word common to the | 


anguages. A. Sax. thr, 
thre, wenit. thredra, dat. thrim; cog. Goth. 
threis, cel thrir, Dan. tre, D. drie, 6 drei, 
W. Ir. and Gael. tri, Lith. trys, L. tres, 
tria (hence It. fre, Sp. tres, Fr. trois), Gr. 
treia, tria, Skr. tri. upposed to be from a 
rout tri, tar, to go, three going one farther 
than two.) Two and one. 

1 offer thee (Aree things. 


Indo-European 


2 Sam. wsiv. 0, 


Often used like other adjectives, without | 


the noun to which it refers. 


(Abishai) attained not unto the firstAree. 
2 Sam. axiil, 1g. 


—Three-times-three, three cheers thrice re- 
peated, 
, the feast, the speech, the glee . . . 
= pape ay ig thveedumrthrce. 
rye. 
—Three often formsthe first element in com- 
unds, denoting something which contains 
Bares parts, portions, organs, or the like; 


as, fhree-capsuled, three-celled, three-clef t, | 


tiree-edged, three-flowered, three -headed, 
three-lobed, three-nerved, three-petalei, 
three-pronged, three- pointed, three-ribleed, 
three-seeded, three-sided, three-stringed, 
Play twee three-valved, and the like. 
Three (thr®), n. 1. The number which con- 
sists of two and one.—2 A symbol repre- 
senting three unita; as, 3 or iiil_—Jtule of 
tpn in arith, see PROPORTION, 7, and 


Three-aged thré'ajd Living during 
pares. | Pepe brat Pare. rise Nestor," 


Three-coat (thré’ Post hp a. Having three 
coats: (a) in pla ring applied to work 
which eaten “7 pact ng-up, or ro ae 
in, floating, and a finishing coat. 
house- -painting, applied to work when x 
successive layers of paint are required. 

ornered 


(thré’kor-nérd), a. 1. Hav- 
“tne three corners or angles; as, a three- | 


cornered hat.—2. In bot. having three pro- 
minent longitudinal angles, aa a stem. — 
Three-cornered constituency, in parliamen- 
tory elections, a constituency in which there 
are three members, for only two of whom 
ench voter is allowed to vote. This is a 
device by which a large minority is enabled 
to elect one of the three members, the 


majorit pL the other two. 
Three-decker thre ‘dek-r), n =A vessel of 
war carrying on on three decks. 


The shock 
(OW cataract teas that snap 


The tirer-werfvr s noaken spine. Trmayien. 


-farthings (thréfir-THingz) nm <A 

thin silver coin of the reign of Eliza- 
bet bearing a profile of the soverei 
with a rose at the back of her head, t is 





being a fashion of the time. Hence the 
allusion in the following extract. 
My arms such eel-skins stuffd, my face so thin 
That in mine ear | durst not stick @ rose 
Lest men should say ‘Look, where sere gu 
things goes." Sat 


ae values me af acrackt (ree.forthy r7 for aught 
anren, 


whreefold (thré‘féld), a. Consisting of three 
in one, or one thrice repeated; triple; as, 
three fold jnatice. 
A tareefotd cord is not quickly broken. Eccles, iv. 13. 
Threefold (thré’fald), ade. In a threefold 
manner: trebly: often used in an intensive 
way, with the sense of much or greatly. 
reefold distressed.’ Shak. 
“Tis tarecfold too little for carrying a mane ha 


hres. 

t (thré'fyt),a. 1. Measuring tlhiree 
es fag: of ree-foot rule.—2. Ha 
‘When on my three-foot sto 


»-girred (thré’gird), a 
with three hoops “ergs iseotet: 3 
Threeling ( nz), % In eryetal, a com- 
poend cares consisting of three united 


wntenendis thré’man), a. Applied to aome- 
thiug requiring three men for its use or per- 

formance. 
Fillip me with a Atrce-man beetle. Shak, 


Py + rte mon song, a eong for three voices. 


anirene (thrép), v.t. 

Threep (tl irép), nm [Seotch.] A threap; a 
pertinacious affirmation —Anauld threep, a 
superstition obatinately persisted in of old, 
Sir W. Seott—To keep one's threep, to con- 
tinue pertinacionsly in any assertion or 
oe Sir W. Seott. 

ce (thré pens), n. <A small silver 

roe acer times the value of a penny. 

A threr-peoce how'd would hire me. SAak. 


Three-p (thré’pen-ni), a. Worth three 
pence only; hence, mean; vulgar; of little 
wo 


pile (thré'pil), n. An old name for 
the finest and most costly kind of velvet. 


I have served prince Florizel, and in my time wore 
repair, Saad. 
t (thré'pfld), a. 


I sit.’ 


See THREAP. 


moat costly kind. 


| 
Thou art afhree-piled piece, [ll warrant thee. Shad. 


2. Exaggerated; high-flown. ‘ Three- piled 


hyperboles, spruce affectation." Shak. [Per-— 


haps lit, pied or heaped in a set or seta of 
three.)—3, Wearing three-pile: applied to 
ple of rank or wealth. Beau & FL 
ee By (thré’plij), a. Threefold; con- 
three stranils, as cord, . yarn, tc. ; 
pocorn. of three distinct webs wrought 
together in ton as cloth or carpeting. 
Three-quarter ekwar-tér), m= Any- 
thing three-g pM of its normal size or 
‘be apolar T pecifically, a size of portrai- 
ure measuring 30 inches by 25, or a portrait 
delineated to the hips only: used also ad- 


ectively. 
Fob (thré'skér), a. Thrice twent 
sixty; as, threescore years: often used with, 


out the noun to which itrefera. ‘ TAreescore 
and ten." Shak. 

And Hing ay rancdsire, skill'd in | tic lore, 

Has k'd beneath the burden of fArecscere 

GotalrenntA, 

7 ited (thré’stt-ed), a <A word of 
doubtful meaning used by Shakepere; per- 
haps having only three suits of c othes; or 


wearing three suita of clothes, ‘opalits 
referring to a custom once prevalent among 
the ntry of Germany to put on their 
whole wardrobe on festival occasions, one 
eae nner another; hence, low-horn; peas- 
ant 


A knawe; a rascal; an eater of broken meats; a 


hase, proud, shallow, | arly, frceswited, hun- 
dred-paund, filthy, worsted- stocking knave, SA, 
Threne (thrén), n. [L. threnws, Gr. thrénos, 
lamentation, from thremnai, to cry aloud.) 
A complaint: Inmentation; a threnodly. 
The threnes and sad accents of the prophet 


Jeremy." Jer. Taylor. 
Threnetic, Threnetical ( thré-net’ik, 
thré-net‘ik-al), a. Sorrowful; mournful. 


Among all fa@renefira’ discourses on tecord, thls 
last, between men overwhelmed and almost annihil- 
ated by the excess of their sorrow, has probably an 
unexampled character. Carrie. 

Threnode (thré’néd), a A threne or 
threnody; adirge. 
Thren (thré-nO‘di-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to a threnody; elegiac, ‘A fthreno- 
dial flight.” Southey. 


three | 


Surrounded | 


Three- 1. Having the | 
quality of three-pile; hence, of the best or 






Rote and : 





Threnodist (thré’nd-dist), n A wet of 
threnodies; a composer of dirges 


‘(thré’né<di), m. (Gr. thrénédia— 
thrénos, amentation, and ddé,ode.) A 
of lamentation; a dinge; , a kind 


occasional poem com for the occasion 
ab the {funeral of some istinguished person- 


her e wore another aspect. It was 
wate hex petulance wor miseries and mean an- 


noyances of daily life into solemn story of a tra- 
Sa iar ndna ewan Fe the solemn sory 


CormAull Mag. 
Threpe,! v.i. Same as Threap. 
Threpsology threp. sol’ a -ji), n. 
threpeis, nutrition, and logos, discourse. | 
The doctrine of or a discourse on the nutri- 
tion of organized bodies. 
vt. andi See THRASH. 
Thresh (thresh), n Arush. Sir W. Scott. 
Scotch, | 
er(thresh'ér),m, 1. 8ameas Thresher 
(which see)—2 A member of an Irish Cath- 
ae izatiun instituted in 1808 One of 
nucipal objects was to resist the 
monk of tithes eir threats and Ww 
were signed ‘Captain Thresher.’ 
Threshold Mew akerasll teeees 
wald, threac-wald 
threshold, a bar of wood Inia acroas pecten ge 
Scere sinis, Stoke. Area Feat SF 
t n and apparently wa 
. et gee, timber, either becanse this bar was 
hate (thrashed) by every one who 
ber or because n waa beaten or 
thrashed out on a wooden floor near the 
door. Icel. thresjildr, a threshold, ia ex- 
ane by Vigfusson seaierly aa ‘having 
t meant a thrashing-floor, because in 
ancient times the floor at the entrance was 
used for thrashing, but it then came to 
mean the block of wood or stone beneath the 
door, the door-sill, or threshold, the latter 
part ‘of the word being= Icel. villr, a field | 
1. The door-sill; the plank, stone, or piece 
of timber which lies at the bottom or under 
a door, particularly of a dwelling-houwse, 
church temple, or the like; hence, ent- 
Trance; gate; door. Prat ae dark threshold.” 
Milton. — 2. Fig. En place or 
pom of entering or nning Ouleet: aa, 
is now at the threshold of his argument. 
The fair new forms, 
That float about the rrsAna of an age, 
Like truths of science waiting to be canght 
Trenyren. 
aprente,! w.tori Tothrnst. Chaweer. 
tn. A threshold. ChAaweer. 
,( vf. To threaten. Pana 
ne,¢a. Thirteen. 
(thret’t a. 2 Thirt ¥. 


hy 
eeeint thré), = of throw, 
(thri ), a, —_ n. i ae triple; 
a reefott pres ah.) 
i (thris TO. thries, thryes, 
m thrie, » with, the genit. term. 
likey once, tunce,] 1. Three times. 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt me Larice. 
at ervi. 34 
Tarver he assayed, and fArior, in epite of scorn, 
Tears, such as Angels weep, borst forth. Afaitew. 
And Arte he routed all his foes, and Atrior he slew the 
slain. Dryden, 


2 Repeatedly; emphatically; very much 
Taérice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. Shad, 


Often used in composition as the first ele- 
ment of a compound, when it denotes in- 
tensity; as, thrice-blessed, thrice-favourei, 
thrice-happy, thrice-noble, Uirice-worthy, 
and the like 
Thrid (thrid), wt pret. & thridded ; 
ppr. thridding. [A form of thread (which 
see).) To pass through, as bay i ae an intri- 
cate Way Or narrow passage; 
One gains the thicket and ome fArdar the Nake. 


Some arid the mary of her hair, 
aig Wor brani 1 fo wofhercar, Pape. 
*Gl G d passed! afar, 
ThA rede 4 Fev & one e of the wood 
Toward the morning star, Prarie. 
Thrid | Thy a. Thread. 
wm (thri‘dis, thri-da’- 
ai-tim), n. (Gr. thridaz, lettuce.) Lettuce 


opium, the insplasated juice of the common 
lettuce, which is alightly sedative. Called 
also Lactuearium, 

Thriddet a. Third. Chaucer, 


Thries,t adr. Thrice, Chaweer. 
Thrifailow (t thri'fal-I6), vt. To plough or 
fallow for the third time before ao 


Tw Written also Thryfallow, Trifa 





Fate, far, fat, fall. mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; thbe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; iu, 8c. abune; YF, Sc. fey. 
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Thrift any 8 {From thrive.) 1. Fru- 
gulity; gooil iuabandry ; economical man- 
agement in regurd to property; economy. 

The rest, . . . willing to fall to A4ry/?, pore very 
rood hustundls. ies Spenser. 

To fAra/? and parsimony much inclin'd, 

She yet allows herself that boy behind. Comper. 
2.¢ A thriving state or condition; pros 
rity; success aud advance in the acg al- 
tiow of property; increase of worldly goods; 

ain. 

S No, let the candecd tongue lick absurd pomp, 


And crook the preyuant hinges of the knee 
Where dura? Shay fone fawning. sAad, 


I have a tinind presages me such Ary? Sad. 


8. Vigorous growth, asof a plant. [Obsolete 
or loval. j)—4 The English name of a genus of 
plants, Armeria, nat. order Plumbaginacem, 
‘The towers are collected in a rounded head; 
the calyx is funnel-shaped, dry, and mem- 
branous; the petals, five, are united at the 
hase ; the styles, five, are distinct; and the 
stamens, five in number, are attached to the 
base of the petals Common thrift or sea- 
pink (A. naitnna) erdwe on the sea-coasts 
of Britain und of Europe generally, and is 
frequently found on high mountains. It is 
often Planted in wardens as a border-plant. 
It has grass-like leaves, and dense heads of 
ok or lilac flowers. 

' (thrif'ti-li),adr. In a thrifty man- 
uer i fruyally; carefully; with good hus- 
mndry. 

Thriftiness (thrifti-nes), n The state or 
quality of being thrifty; good 
husbandry ; a4, thriftiness to save; ihrifti- 
vee in proverri one's OWN. 

Thriftless rift‘les), a. 1, Having oo 
thrift, fruga nd ur good management; pro- 
fuse; extravagant. 


He shall spend mine honour with his shame, 
As (Moriiles sons their scraping father's gold. 
a 


24 Producing oo gain; unprofitable. 
What Morgivfescs sighs shall poor Olivia na 


Thriftlessly (thrift‘les-li), adv. Ina thrift. 
leas mantier;, extravagantly. 
(thrift'les-nes),n. The qua- 
lity or state of being thriftless. 
Thrifty (thrif’ti), @. 1. Having thrift; fru- 
gal: sparing; careful; economical; saving; 
uaing econumy and good management of 
property. 
lam glad be has so moch th and aie seh, 
of whi he has not been thrifty. 


® Thriving; flourishing; growing Rel vty or 
vigorously. [Obsulete or local. | 

No grace hath more abundant promises made unto 
it than this of mercy, a sowing, 5 fea vars a firifty 
race. eynalads, 
3.1 Well hushbanded. 


1 have five hondred crowns, 
The f4rifty hire | sav dl under your father, SAmb, 


Thrill (thril), ¢¢ [Formerly written thirl; 
A. sax. thyrlian, thyrelian(from thirl, thyrel, 
a hole=fri of nostril), to bore, to plerce with 
a hole; D. drillen, to bore, to turn round, to 
drill troops (whence E. to drill); G. drillen, 
trillen, tu drill or bore, also to drill 
from same root aa through, L. trans 
THROUGH.) 1.¢ To bore; to pierce: to perfor- 
ate, "Scharp loiice that thrilled Jhesu side." 
A Brunne.—2. Fig. To plerce; to pene- 
trate; to affect with a pricking or tingling 
sensation. 
heart so thrilf'd. "A servant that 
pak bred, thrilfd wit commen * Shak, ‘Vivid 
cee pe arenes turns of expression which 
the reader with a sudden delight.’ 
shane Arnold. 
Thrill (thril), ri 1.+ To pierce; to pene- 
trate, as something sharp. 


The Meriifig steel transpierced the PERORS DAF 


2 To pierce or wound the ear with a sharp 
sound. ‘TAriling shrieks, and shriekin 
cries." Spenser.—3. To pass or run throug 
the system with tremulous motion, 50 as to 
cause a slight shivering. 
A Salut cold fear riffs through my veins, SAmé, 
A sudden horror chill 
Ran through cach nerve and fritied in every vein, 
elder, 
4. To feel a sharp shivering sensativn run- 
ning through the body; to shiver. 
To seek sweet safety out 
Io vaults and prisons; uod to Men and yee 
a, 
& To quiver or move with a tremulous 
movement. 


‘The aha word her tender | 





Thrill (thril), il, nee the verb.] 1 A warb- 
ling; & trill See TRILL.—2.t A breathing- 
hole; a nostril 

The bill of the dodo hooks and bends downwards: 
the tra! or breathing: place is in = milcdist, ; 
- 7. derbert. 
3. A thrilling sensation; is a thrill of 
horror. 
The least motion which they made, 
A aruiseartaé 


Tt seemed a Mera of are 
Thrillant t arian p. anda. Thrilling: 
piercing. ‘His th ni spear,’ 
thrillant darts.” 


( thril ing-ll), adr. In a thrill- 
ing manner, With thrilling sensationa 


eae ame nm. The qua- 


See of be ape 
THRYMSA. 

Thine (thrin'si-a), mn. (Gr. thrinkor, a 
coping, a battlement—in allusion to the 
seed-crown of the marginal florets. | a 
nus of plants belonging to the tribe Ci 
racem,of the nat. order Composite. T. Airta 
is a British species, with lanceolate, sinu- 
ate, dentate, or hairy leaves, and yellow 
dandelion- like wes lt is found chiefly 


sentte oO 
sub-order Homoptera, so closely al 


Aphis as to be included in the family Aphidit | 


of some naturalists. They are extremely 
le, and seem to Jeap rather than fly. 
ey live on flowera, plants, and under the 


bark of trees. T. cerealium is a common | 


British apecies, scarcely a line in length or 
in extent of wing, residing in the spathes 
and husks of cereals, especially wheat, to 
which it is most injurious. 

Thrissonotus ( thris’so-né-tus), n. [From 
dir. thriz, hair, and nétos, the back.] Bristle- 
back, a fossil genus of fishes, characterized 
by their bristle-like dorsal fin. They occur 
in the lias and lower oolite. 

Thrissops (thria‘ops),. (From Gr. thriz, 
hair, and opsis, appearance.|] A genus of 
fossil fishes characterized by the bristle-like 
appearance of their fin-ray. They occur in 
mar at ({ihrist), a hrs (Old 

Thrist : Spenser. 
English and Scotch. ] 

Thriste, EE eh tie of threste. Thrust. Chaueer. 


Thristy ris’ti), a. Thirst neer, [Old 
Ba low and scotch} <a 


ve (thriv), v.i. pret. throve (gometimes 
thrived) PP. thriven; ppr. thriving. [A 
elie an word: Icel. thrifask, to thrive 
(a reflexive verb, wk meaning self: see Bask), 
thri, , thrift, Dan. trives, to thrive, trivelig, 


thrivin ; comp. A. Sax. thrafian, to u 
to impel; Icel. thrdéask, to grow. Throdiden 
comes is stem] L To prosper in 


anything desired; to succeed in any way; 
to be fortunate. 
If | terre well, 1 visit thee again. SAad, 


O son, why sit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, (river 
Io other worlds? ifs 


? To prosper by industry, economy, and 
pene Management of prope 
n goods and estate; to keep increasing 
one’s acquisitions; as, a farmer thrives by 
good husbandry. 
‘There take (says Justice), take ye each a shell: 
We ferns at Westminster on fools like you ; 
“Twas @ fat oyster—ive in peace—adicu.” 


Diligence and humility is the way to fArrte in the 
niches of the understanding, as well as in ed. 


3. To be marked by prosperity; to bare oh 
eer course; to succeed; to flourish; 
a Bo on or turn out well; to have a good 


me wish your enterprise may Marin, Shad, 
Such a care hath always been taken of the city 
charities, that they have icra and prospered gra- 
dually from their inlancy down to this very day. 
altferbury. 
4 To grow vigorously or luxuriantly; to 
flourish; as, young cattle thrive in rich pas- 
tures ; trees thrive in a good soil. 


Love Merters not in the heart that shadows bt Sa 
Thriveless! (thrives), a. Not thriving; : 


unsuccessful. ‘A thriveless combat." Quarles. | 


Thriven pris 'n), pp. of thrive. 


prospers; one 1@ who makes profit. ‘ Pitiful 


Theivin “ SA 


rty; to increase | 


thriv’ér), ». One who thrives or | 
, Throaty 


mechanic ; a thriving 
town. 


Seldom a (4 riviag man turns his land ca our 
to make the wreaner etivantage: Lox 


Thrivingly (thriv‘ing-li), adv. Ina thrty: 


ing oF prosperous ke: 
Eccl pepe (thriv‘ing-nes), n. The state 
or condition of one who thrives; prosperity; 


throne oc 


a thricing trader; 


root of L trudo, to thrust—the f being 
thrust down by the action of swallowing. 
Hence throttle.) 1. The atiterior part of the 
neck of an animal, in which are the gullet 
and hebeate or the for the food 
and breath; in anet. he fauces : the phar- 
ynx. See TRACHEA—2.4 The voice, 

The cock, that Is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his | and shrill-sounding throat 

Awake the god of day. Shak. 
4. Entrance; main passage ; the throat 
of o valley, of a tunnel, and the like. 

Calm and intrepid in the very ‘Area? 
OW sulphurous war, TaAomsren, 

4 In bot. the mouth of a monopetalous 
corolla, or the circular line at which the 
tube and limb unite,—5, Nawt. (a) the cen- 
tral part of the hollow of a breast-hook or 
trangom which embraces the mast. (b) The 
inner end of a gaff, where it widens and 
hollows in to fit the mast. (c) The inner 


art of the arms of an anchor where they 
oin the shank, (d@) The upper front corner 
of a fore-and-aft sail.—, In ship-bwildi 


(«) the inside of the kuee-titn at 
ddle or turnsof the arma (6) The middle 
part of a floor-timber.—7. In arch, ta 
part of a chimney between the ga 


and the flue. See cut under he | 
(b) Same as Throating.—8. The narrowed 
entrance to the neck of a puddling furnace, 
where the area of flue is regulated. 


® The entrance-way in a thrashing-machine, 
where the grain In the straw passes fre 
the feed-board to the cylinder.—10. The 
opening in a plane-stock throngh which the 
stacingt pass upward.—11, That portion 
of the spoke of a wheel just beyond the 
swell at the junction of the nae £. —3 
Anight.—12 In fort. same as 

eut one’s threat, a phrase Set ney! pope rey 
fying to kill or murder one in any way. 

en armour was worn the throat was the 

most assailable part of an enemy. 

Suike; down with them; cot the villains’ (iremfr. 


—To lie in one’s throat, to lie outrageously. 
ry ive one the lie in Aide throat, to accuse 

outrageous lying ; to throw back, as 
it were s lie into the sat from which it 


eee Cibret), 2.4 1.4 To utter in a gut- 
tural tone; to mutter. 
Se Hector hereto Sireaiyd Decais fo ye to sen fe 
blood. Aaprian 
?.To mow beans in a direction againeat their 
hending. (Provincial English. J 
Throat-la thrét’band, 


Throat-band, 
thrét'lach), n. <A strap of a Han de, halter, 
ke. , pen under a horse's throat. 
og arn n, Naut. an 
bolt axed in the lower part of tops and 
ey A of gaffe, for hooking the raat: 
ai a to 
4 Throat-brail (thrét’bral), n, Newt. a brail 
attached to the gaff for trussing up the sail 
close to the gaff as well as the mast. 
(thrét‘hal-yard), mn. Nawt. 
one of the ropes or ti aes applied to holst 
the inner part of the =P rtion of 
wet sail, and to hook mien to the throat- 
he 
Throating (throt'ing), m In arch, the un- 
dercutting of a ve eting moulding be- 
neath, so as to prevent rain-water from 
dripping down the surface of the wall. 
Throat - piece (thrét'pés), n. In ane, ar- 
ee a piece to cover or protect the throat, 
ipe (thrét’pip), n. The windpipe, 


Mreaand, On or trachea. 


pone ewer n [From os 
by haem pda jes for throat al 
ments] A name ¢ applied to one or two spe- 


clea of the genus Campanula.— Blue throat- 
= is @ bb oh sag of the genus Trachelium, the 


(th ir) n, Guttural; uttered back 





Ving (thriving), Bei 

That | tb: flourish. pel — of thi bling letter shall be 

Green at the gate, which thritied ae ‘sage out, eae ul; advancin in weal flourish: rime . “certain hard throaty me’ is which | was 
_ B. Brorm nin onge. ing ; increasing ; prowhar' as, a thriving taught lately. Howell, 

ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; ¢,g0; j,job; 6, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kzv. 


THROB 
Throb (throb ut ret. &pp . throbbed; 
Rony. (0. robbe. Origin doubtlul } 


1. To beat, as the heart or pulse, with saat 
than usual force or rapidity; to beat in con- 
sequence of agitation; to palpitate; as, the 
heart Hirobs with joy, desire, or fear; the 
violent action of the heart is perceived by 
a throbbing pulse. 
Yet my heart 

JAretrto know one thing. 

2% To quiver or vibrate, 


Here may his head live on my farodding ers 
Till the war-drum f4re4/'a no longer, and the statis: 
flays were furl'd 
In he Examen of men, the Federation of the 
Tienyprom. 
tweak pain, in med. a pain which ia, 
or seems tobe, augmented by the pulsation 
of the arteries 
Throb (throb), n. <A beat 4 strong pulsa- 
tion; a violent beating, as of the beart and 
arteries; a palpitation. 
Thou talk‘st like one who never felt 
Th impatient (irotr awl bongings of a snl 
That pants and reaches after distant gol. 


Adair. 
Perchance to lull the preks of pain, 
Perchance to charm a vacant brain. 9 Jemmyrew. 


Throbless itiroliiee), a a. Not beating or 

throbbing. Richardao 
(throd'n). ce ie THRIVE.) To 
eee [Local.] 

Throe (thro {A. Sax. thred, affliction, 
aattine, iutan to suffer, to endure; 
Icel. thrd, a throe, a pang, longing, thril, ta 
ne longi pred orf after, comp. also Icel. 

rd, a ha ‘str le, obstinacy; 8c. aki 
af twist, to wrenc ‘to sprain, to § 
against, fhrawn, perverse, contrary, watch 
Suggests a connection with the verb to 
eka tp L. hoa ge pain ; 


icularly app plied to the 
anguish ‘of | trav lin child-birth or parturi- 


My @4reer came thicker, and my cries en id. 


2 A cleaving tool; a frow (which see) 
Throe (thro), o< To agonize; to struggle 
in extreme pain; to be 
Throe (thro), v.t. 


[Rare ] 
A birth indeed 
Which ¢4reer thee tnuch to yickL 


Sank. 


violent pang; 


Shak. 


Thrombolite (throm’bé-lit), mn [Gr. throm. | 
wo aclot, a lump, and lithog, a stone.) In | 


mineral. an amorphous green phosphate of 

copper. 

ombosis soak jg ae gas et (See THROM- 
BUS. ] os ee hel. the condition of being 
affected with thrombus; the obstructiun 
of a blood-veasel by the formation of a 
fibrinous clot. See TH ROMBUS. 

(thrombus), nm. [L., from Gr, 
thrombod, to vlut, 7 In pathol, (a) a small to- 
mour which sometimes arises after bleed- 
ing, Ow ine to the blood escaping from the 
vein into the cellular structure surround- 
ing it, and coagulating there. (6) A fibrin- 
ous coagulum or clot which forms in and 
obstructs a blood-vessel. 

Throne (thrin), «= [O0.Fr, throne, L. thronus, 
from Gr, thronus, a seat, chair.) 1. An ele- 
vated and ornamental chair of state used 

a king, emperor, or pope, The term is 
a0 © oplied to the seat of a bishop in his 
cathedral church; to the official chair of the 
presiding official of certain societies, or to 
any similar seat: as, the Hhrone of the masonic 
grand-master, ike. —2. Sovereign power and 
dignity; also, the wielder of that power: 
usually with the. 
Thy Heo, 0 God, is for ever. Pe. aly. & 
The (froue (yo fived = a pinnacle which per- 
petual beans of truth and justice irradiate, Matias, 
© joy to the people and joy to fae nae se 
via. 

2. One of an order of angels who are usually 

represented with double wings, supporting, 

the throne of the Almighty in etherea 

space, 

Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 

Taroues, Jdominations, princedoms, virtues, i pawers, 
The fhrener, seraphim, and cherubim approsi- 

mated ist closely, with nothing intermediate, and 


were more immediately and eternally conformed to 
Af ators, 


the youll 
Throne (thrén), of pret. & pp. throned; 


pr. throning. 1, To place on a royal seat; | 


te enthrone, 
Ason the foger of x frrowed queen 
The Laseat jewel willbe well esteem’ S4ad. 


?. To place as on a throne; to set in an ex- 
alted position; to exalt. Milton 


Fate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, her; 


in 
To alti: to put in agony. 





pine, pin; 
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(thron), ri To alt ona throne; to 


Throne 
sit in state as a king. 


He wants nothing of a god but eternity, sod a 
heaven to ‘Arene in. Shad, 


Throneless (thron'les),a. Without a cal 
deposed. 
Must she too bend, must she too share 
Thy late repentance, long des or 


Thou Mrcvelers homic Ayre. 


Throng (throng), n. [A. Sax. thrang, throng, | 


& press or crowd, from stem of thirty 
to press, to crowd, obs. to fAring; 
throvug, a also distress, straits, ining: 
va, to press, to syueexe; Dau. trang, barrow, 
strait, want, need, treense, to press, to need; 
D. and G. dringen, tu crowd, to force one’s 
why, to urge, to press; nasalized forms, 
Eeeundiz allied to Guth. threihan, to press, 
- from same root a4 L. torques, to twist 
fe ence torsion, contort, &c., See also 
THROW.) LA multitude of persons or of 
living beings pressing or pressed into a close 
ones or assemb ‘a crowd ; as, a throng 
ple at a ye -house, ‘The throug that 
ful ows Cresar. Shak, —2. A great number; 
as, the heavenly throng. 
Not to know me argues yourtelres unknown, 
The lowest of your fron. Mr. 
8. A number of things crowded or close to- 
gether. ‘The throng of words that come 
with such more than impudent sanciness 
from you.’ Shak. 
(throng), t.. To crowd ther: 
to press into a close body, as a multitude 
of persons; to come in mu titndes. 


Lhave seen 
The dumb men rArewg ta see him. Shab, 


(throng), ».t. 1. To crowd or press 
grep Be or annoy with a crowd of fiving 


beings. 
Much people followed him, and ¢4 


¥. 2g. 
*. To fill withacrowd. ‘ Throng our large 
temples with the shows of peace.’ Shak. 


When more and more the peers cil, 
The chairs and thrones of civil power. Jemryson, 


g (throng), i acon North E. 
vnc 


aa bi Ice 
2 Much cit or engaged; buay. ‘As 
thrany meter in pulling down houses.” Bp. 


Sanders 
1 dtheong ‘fyl), @. Filled by a 
throng; crowded; busy; thronged. ‘ Throng- 
fnronelst «throne A ag oe ds, mul 
ro ron rp. In crowds, mul- 
titmdes, or ee ray tities. Dr. A, More. 
Thronize} (thrén'iz), ot. Toenthrone. Fab- 


mre fn. A thorpe or village. Chaucer. 
Throppie (throp’l), mn. [From 0.E. throte- 

Sax. thrét-holla, the throat; or cor- 

ee ‘trom throftle | ‘The windpipe ; the 
maa Also written Thrapple. [Provin- 


Thropple (hi (cipal F et To throttle; to 
atrati¢le 
Throstle (t ros}. “ "A dim. form of tAriuch, 
A Sax. fhrosfle, G. and Dan. drossel, Icel. 
thriatr, throstle ; cog. Rus. drord, L. ter- 
dus, a thrush; perhaps also stork, starlin rT 
L The song- thrush or mavis, a bird of the 
genus Tordus, the T. musicus. See MAVIS 
and THRUSH. 
The (trert/e with his oote #0 true, 
The wren with little quill. 


f him. 
& 


Shad, 


2, A machine for spinning wool, cotton, &c., | 
iraw- | 


from the rove, consisting of a set of 
ing-rollera with bobbins and flyers, and dif- 
fering from the mule in having the twisting 
apparatus stationary: so named from the 
noise it makes, which resembles the sing- 
ing of a thrush, 
hecause at firat driven by water. 
Throstle-cock (thros'l-kok), n, 
thrush, 
The ousel and the farertle-cocke, 
Cluef musick of our Maye. 
[Supp 


carpeneing ( thros'l-ing), 7. 
be from the whistling sound emitted in 


breathing eset aie the singing of the 
throgfle.] A disease of cattle of the ox kind, 
occasioned by aswelling under their throats, 
which, unless checked, will choke them, 
Throttle(throt’l),n. [From throat.) 1.+The 
windpipe ortrachea, ‘No larinx or throttle 
to qualify the sound." Sir 7. Browne,— 
9 The throat * Leavin all claretless the 
unmoistened throttle." LAyron, [Colloq.] 


The male 


Drayton, 


Throttle (throt'l), v.i. pret. & pp. throttled; Through 


ppr. throttling. 1. To choke; to sulfocate:; 


note, not, move; 


Throttler (| 


Called also water-frame | 
| Through 


to. 


puvees belonging to a through- 


tabe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


THROUGH-GANGING 





to have the throat obstructed so us repped 
danger suffocation.—2 To breathe bard, as 
when near! manecatet. 
prose m= ow et p To choke to suf- 
Ca to bd p the brea 
the ; to strangle. i cea 
Grant hie this, and the Parliament hath no more 
freedom than if it sat in his noose, which, when he 
Pema to draw together with one twitch of his nega- 
fawhole nation, to the wish of Call- 
aul tee in one neck. Mitten. 
2. To pronounce with a choking voice; to 
utter with breaks and interruptions, like a 
person half suffocated, * Throttle their prac- 
_tised accents in their fears." Shak, 
ittle-lever (throt'-lé-vér), m= In ateam- 
engines, the hand-lever by which the 
throttle-valve is worked: chiefly in lo 
comotive engines. 
rotlér), n. One who or that 
which throttles or chokes. 

Valve (throt'l-valvi, 2 In steam- 
engines, a valve bee regulates the eupply 
of steam tothe cylinder. In many engines 
it consists of a ai : turning on an axia and 
occupying in its transverse position the bore 
of the main steam-pipe. In land engines its 
action is usually controlled by the governor. 
See GOVERNOR. 

(thro), prep. [0.E. = h, thurch, 
thorugh, thorw, Heatly &c.; thurh, 
O.Fris. thruch, Goth. thairh, L. IG. dorech, G. 
durch, D. door; cog. W. trw, Armor. tre, 
ae h; L. trane, over, across. The root is 

uropean tar, Skr. tri, tar, to pass ov 
on rank to penetrate : a root seen also . 
E. thrill, and in various Latin words and 
English words from Latin, as trite, tribula- 
tion. Thorowyh is the same word.) L From 
end to end of, or from side Senna Teer 
one surface or limit of to the opposi 
to bore through a piece of timber or f 
a hoard; a ball passes th A the side 
ahip. It is sometimes emphatical 
plicated in the phrase throwgh and 


Thy slander hath th At anal BA heer 
healt ¥ cone Mere rough 


2. Between the eldes or walls of; as, to pass 
through a gate or avenue. 
Taronga’ the gates of iv'ry be disndased 
His t offspring. Depalen. 
& By the instrumentality, mediam, or 
agency of; by means 
Threngh these hands this acl h 
oan tos sheae n ance aS oh we with 
4. On account of; out of; ae influenced 
a. ‘Some falling merely through fear.’ 
Some theongh ambition, or thirst of gold, 
Have slain thew brothers, and country sc 
6. Over the whole surface or extent of: 
throughout; as, to ride through the country. 
We will make you famous trengé the world. SAat. 
6. Among or in the midst of, in the way of 


pemneas as, to move through Water, a5 A 
run through a thicket, as a deer.— 


T. Among, in the way of experiencing; 2s 


pit 


to through dangers or sufferings. — 
Fr abmaloc ty an civehah tee vanet teres 
conelusion of; aa, thr year; 
life.— By, With, +e See By. 

thrié), ade. wy Byow one end or 
side to the other: we Wt yrete dy — 
throngh,—2 From nning to end as, to 


ren a letter through. —3. To the end; to the 
ultimate purpose; aa, to ‘Y @ pro 
through.—To drop through, to f 1 to. 
pln rg ee to fail or | potent 
scheme 
ness, the house ctropye A throug 
18.—To ea rough to oneiaba to ac- 
complish. — at throvgh, to come to an 
uneuccessful issue: to fail, aa, the plan jell 
through.—T'o go throw, “gh with soinething, to 
rosecute it to the en 
Thro (thré),@ Going or extending with 
little or no interruption from one limpartan 
or distant place or centre to anoth os as, 
through passenger; a throwgh L pour 
ee ee 
= (thré'bolt), m. oy hich 
through from side to side of what It 
xe 


na the 
Age 
Eccl 1x. 


tens, 
Through- -bred# (thro’bred), a. Thorough- 


(thro'’kar-rij, nm A 
Through- ird'kéld ), ral 
ni. 
seated cold. ga " 
(thré‘cgang),n. A thorough- 


Scotch. 
, Through-gaun (thri’- 
gang-ing, roi), a. Gehine aaekty or 


§, Se. fey. 


fare. 


ii, Sc. abune; 


THROUGH-GAUN 


smartly throngh work; active; bustling; 
stirring. [Scotch | 
Ye're a gentleman, sir, and should ken o horse's 
points; ye see that Mereuph.panpiayg thing that Bal- 
mawhapple’s on; Iselled her till him Sir W Sow. 
sine seems to be a plump and jncose little woman ; 
blythe, and Meret yawe for her years 
Ajanbwoods Mag. 
nats hy ear Through-gotng. 
Through third‘gan), m. A severe re- 
Bet. oF seating. 
apron Let Woffon, 


+(thro'li), adv. 1. Com letely ; 


Throughly 
fully; wholly; thoroughly.—2 Without Py 


serve; sincerely. ‘Truly and throw ze 
live up to the principles of their rte on," 
Tillotson. 

Throughout (thro-out’) prep. Quite through; 
in every oe from one extremity to the 
other. clap of thunder as Toul ns to be 
heard throughout the universe.” B Jonson, 
*Thronyhout the course of this long war." 
Atterbury. 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appea 
UT sun, oF moon, of tar, Miro Aor the psp 
item. 


Throughout st oat), adr. Everywhere; 
in ev part. outh and age, all of a 

roughont Led ‘all divine” Dryden. 
Through paced! (thro’pist), a. Thorough- 


Through-rate (thrivrat), a. A rate or sum 
charge: for carrying goods or ngers to 
a distant destination, over the routes of 
varions CORT | COPENGLAN. as by rail, 
steamer, coach and generally fixed at 
a lower figure than the consigner or passen- 
ger coulil obtain by separate arrangement 
with each company. 

-stane (thri’stin), m [A. Sax, 


| §& To wind or twist two or more filaments of, 
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| geof silk, so as to form one thread; to twiet | 


ir W. Seott. [Scoteh.] | 
5 meagan Thorough. |, 


thrvA, a grave, a stone chest or coffin, and | 


Fane, aatone.) A flat cravestone. [Seateh, ] 
Through- stone (thré’stén), m. Inarech, a 
boner (which eee) 

-ticket (thri’tik-et), m <A railway 
or stanei: boat ticket for the whole of a jour- 
ney, generally granted by one company anid 
entitling the holder to travel on more than 
one company's lines or conveyances. * 

ugh-traffic (thri’traf-ik), n. The traffic 
from end to end of a railway system, on he- 
tween two important centres at a wide dis 
pace from each other: opposed to local 
c 
Through-train (thré'trin), n A train 


which goes the whole length of a railway, | 


or a long route; a train running between 
two or more im portant centres at wide cis- 
ies with few or no stoppages by the 


Throve (thrér), pret. of thrive. 
Throw (thra), v. . t. threw; pp. thrown; 
pPr. throwing. . Sax, thriiwan, to turn, 
twist (aa to ee silk), to throw ; pret. 
fAredw, pp. thrdwen; 3c, threw, to torn 
round, to twist; D. draaijen, G. drehen, to 
twist, to turn; from same root as L.¢ en, 
to twist, and also to throw or hurl (whence 
distort, forture). See also THRONG.) 1. To 
fling or cast in any manner; to send to a 


distance by a projectile force; to hurl: a5, | 


to throw a stone with the hand, a sling, a 
catapult, or the like; to throw balls or shells 
with cannon or mortars; a fire-engine throws 
water on a burning building. 

Taree physic to the dogs; Mi none of it, Shad. 
2 To drive, impel, propel, or expel with 


sudden force or violence: to dash; to give | 


sidden motion to; as, a ship thrown on the 
rocks; he threw himself on his foe; ta trom 
a builling down. ‘ Debarr'd from Europe 
and from Asia thrown.’ Dryden. See also 
Phrases beluw. 

What tempest, [ trow, fArew this whale - . . 
ashore at Win-lsor? Ay 


On the first frieudly bank he fArews him ilown. 
Addin. 


3. To prostrate, aa in wrestling; to over- | 


turn. 
Charles in a moment More him, and broke three 
of his riba Sad, 


4 To divest o1:e's self of; to cast off; to strip; | 


to sheil. 
There the enake Meray her enamel'd skin. Thad. 


5. To make a cast with. os dice; to take one's | 


turn in playing at; to play with, as dice. 
‘Set less than thou (Arewes!." Shak,—6. To 
give violent utterance or expression to; to 


cast: ty send. 
1 have (een 


A brave defance in King Henry's tecth, Aas, | 


T. To put on or over, with haste, force, or 
begligence; to spread carelessly. 
O'er his Gair limin a fowery vest he saree. Pepe. 


together, a3 singles in a direction contrary to 
the twist of the singles themselves: applied 
occasionally in a wide sense to the whole 
series of operations by which silk is pre- 
ee the medic ach ae ane eves 
yon a throwing-en or 
wohtate wh heel, as earthen vessela —10. To | 
fashion turning ~ a lathe; to turn — 
o bring fo o produce, as youlg ; 
to bear: said especially of rabbits, 
When a pure race of white or black pig 


ashaty-blue bird . 


any proiimate cause, Brien, 


ns fae | 
» We are quite unable to assign | 


12. To cause to tuke up a position by a rapid | 


march or by being rapidly transported; as, 
to throw troops into a town, —Throw aay, 
(2) to cast or fling to a distance; to pat 
suddenly out of one's own hand on, 


, Pussesal 
or the like. (6) To part with or bestow with- | 


out compensation: to sacrifice neeillesaly; 
to spend recklessly; to squander; to lose y 
negligence or fully; to waste. 
Dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeet, gallant man, 
To Mrew herself awry on fools and eat 
mat 
Had we but lasting youth and time to spare ss 
Some might be M4reww amay on fame and war. 


Depalen 
her cara mig upon roaring bulbes 
Arhuthuat, 


She (new 
who went about t 


(c) To reject; to refuse; as, to Hirow away o 

offer.—To throw back, (a) to reflect, as 
ight, &e. 
cast back, as a reply: to retort.—To throw 
by, to cast or Iny aside as useless, ‘Like 
one of Juno's disguises . be thrown by, 
or let fall.’ B. Jonson.—To throw down, 
(a) to cast on the ground or to a lower po- 
sition; to bring from an erect position: to 
overturm: aa, to tArow down a glove as a 
challenge; to Girow down a wall. (5) To 
subvert; to destroy, 


Must one rash word, the Infinmity of age, 
Téarew deowe the merit of my better n+ ; 


—To throw in, (a) to cast or fling inside; to 
inject, asa fluid (5) To lt none in or deposit 
along with others; as, he 

lot with yours. (e) To interpolate; as, he 
threw ina word now and again. (d) To add 
without enumeration or value, or as if to 
complete or effect a bargain or sale; as, " 
will fhrow in thia book if you buy the lot. — 
To throw off, (a) to cast off, away, or aside; 
to divest ones self of hurriediy or negli- 
gently; to abandon the use of; as, to throw 
of one’s clothes; to throw off all’ disguise. 
¢ ) To expel; as, to throw off a disease. (ce) To | 


(>) To reject: to refuse. (ec) To 


thrown in hia | 


discard; to reject; as, to Cirww of a friend | 


or dependant. —To throw on, to put on or 
cover one's sclf hastily or carelessly with; 
as, he Girew on his cloak.—T'o throw one's 
self down, to lie duwn.—To throw one's self 
on or upon, to trust or resign one's self to 
the sustaining power, favour, benevolence, 
protection, &c., of; to repose upun; to con- 
fide or put trust in. 
fo time of penptation be not tad 
, row yeorielf ugen God. Fer, 
—To throw open, (a) to open seddenly. or 
widely; aa, to throw the doors or win- 
dows. 
mission to; to remove all barriers 


pn 


, Obstacles, 


or restrictions from; as, the profession WHE | 


thrown open to everybody: the appointment 
was thrown open to public competition — 
To throw owl, (a) to cast out; to reject or 
discard; to expel 

The other two, whom they had firourn ew/, they 
were content shuuld enjoy their caule, Smet. 
(>) To cause to project, or to become pro- 
minent: as, to throw out a pier, ie 
stage, or wing of a building. (ec) To emi 
as, that lamp throws oul a bright 
(d) To give utterance to; to iettotene - 
to throw ow’ a hint, a proposal, or the like. 
(e) To pat off the right track; to confuse; 
as, noisy interruption always throws him 
out, (f) To leave behind; to distance; as, 
a horse thrown completely out of the race. 

) To reject; to exclude; as, the bill was 

rown out on the second reading — Tv throw 
ever, to discard; to desert: to abandon; as, 
he threw over his companion when he had 
no further use for him.—To throw wp, (@) to 
erect or build rapidly; to constrict; as, to 
throw up a rampart, breastwork, or fortifl- 
cation. (b) To resign; to give up; to aban- 
don; as, to throw wp an ap 
mission : to throw wp a 
profession. 

Had games are fireas wf too soon. AHudibras. 


osing business or | 


"() To give free or unrestricted ail- 


intment or com- 


THRUM 


(ec) To eject or discharge from the stomach; 
to vomit. ‘The substance the patient throwe 
up.” Artuthnot, 

Throw (thro), v.i. 1. To perform the act of 
casting, flinging, or throwing. —2 To cust 
dice.—To throw about, to cast about: to try 
expedients. ‘For better wind about to throw.’ 
Spenser. [Rare.] 

znrow (thré),2. L The act of hurling, fling- 

ing. or throwing; a cast; a driving or pro- 
pelling frum the hand or from an engine. 

He heav'l « stone, and rising to the FArem, 

He sent it in a whirlwind at the foe. 4 
2 A cast of dice; the manner in which 
dice fall when cast; hence, risk; venture; 
decision of fortune; as, a good throw; hone 
but a fool hazarils all Upon one throw. 

It is many million of millions odds to ome against 
any any single rew that the assigned order = Tort be 


a 2 The distance which a missile is = may be 
thrown; aa, a stone's throw.—4.{ A stroke; 
a blow. 

Mor shield defend the thunder of his incur. 


5.4 Effort; violent sally. 
Your youth admires 
The (rows and swellings of a Roman soul. 
Addie, 
6. In steam-engines, the extreme movement 
of a ramos pnb also of *' crank or acren 4 
meas on & cranes Be e passi roug. 
the centre of m™m Goodrich —T. In 
ip . the amount of dislocation in a ver- 
rection produced by a fault in the 
peor & The agony of travail; throe. 
‘The mother’s throws begin to come.’ Dry- 
den. Bee THROE —D. A Bottee's wheel. — 
10. A turner’s lathe. [Local] 
| Throw? (thro), n. [A. Sax. thrad, thrag.] A 
brief space of time; ao little while; a trice. 
Downe himeaelfe be la 
Upon the grassy ground to sleepe a (Arvn. 


Throw-crook (thré‘krék), n. (From throw 
in sense of twist] An bearer for twist- 
ing ropes out of 

Thrower (thrd‘ér), n. 
which throws; apecifically, (a) a person she 
twists or winds silk; a throwster. (5) A 
potter who works a throwing wheel or en- 


sarevatei (thrd‘ing-en-jin), n. 

revolving disc or table, carried ; 
t spindle, on which the mass of 

clay | t roughly moulded er the hand 


core a potter's wh Wn 
a il whél), 1. 
er thrén), pp. of throw.— Thrown silk 
ailk mrown (thr of two or more singles twisted 
ther like a rope in a direction contrary 
to that in which the singles of which it is 


composed are twisted. 
Throw-of (thré‘of),n. <A start in a bunt or 


Throwster (thré/stér), n. One who throws 
or twists silk; one who prepares ailk for the 
wenver, 

Thrum (throm), nm. [Allied to D. drewm, 
thrum, drom, woof or weft; Icel. thromr, 
margin, edge, brink; 0.G. drum, end; root 
meaning doubtful. | 'l. The end of a weaver's 
web; the fringe of threads by which it is 
fastened to the loom, and from which the 

ece of cloth when woven haa to be cut olf. 

Any coarse yarn.—3. Anything resembling 
a caren, as a filamentous or fringe-like ap- 
pen 

All moss o hath here and there eae tear pay oo besides 
the low #4. 

Thrum (throm), v.¢. 1, To furnish M tith 
ann or appendages resembling thrums; 
to put tufts, fringes, or uther thread-like 
appen on, ‘Are we lor to thrum 
cape or pick straws?’ Qwarles.—2 Nauwt. to 
insert short pieces of rope-yarn or spun-yaru 
in, as tn a sail or mat. 


Thrum (thrum), c.i. pret. & pp. thrwmmed; 
ppr. thrumming. (Perhaps Py orm of drum; 
or imitative, comp strum,) 1. To play 


coarsely or unskilfully on a stringed instru- 
ment: aa, to fArum ona guitar; to thrwm 
on a fiddle —2 To make a dull, drumming, 
monotonous noise on anything, as with the 
fingers. "TAruinwing on the table.” Ten- 


nyson. 
Thrum (throm), v.t. 1. To play | roughly ce 
with the fingers, as on & 
guitar; to sound by fi ng it a Tough, 
monotonous manner,—Z To 
For late, when hees to change thelr nae 
How did I see them tarwem the frying-pan ! 
Sarin 





“eb, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; _j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing: H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; xh, arure.—See KEY. 


THRU MMED-MAT 





—To thrum over, to tell over in a monoton- 
ous manner. 
fhrun i-mat (thrumd'’mat), n. Naw. 
a tat or piece of canvas with short strands 
of yarn stuck through it, in onler to make 
a rough surface. It is used in a vessel's 
rigging about any part, to prevent chafing. 
(thrum'i), 2. Consisting of, fur- 


nigshed with, or resembling thrums,; as, a 


thrummy cap. 

Thrumwort (thrum’wért), n A name for 
Actinocarpus Damasonium. 

Thrush (thrush), 7. (A. Sax. thrive, Icel. 


throstr, Sw. frowt, Rus. dromd; sanie root as | 


L. furdus,athruah. TArostle isadim. form, 
A name common to birds of the genus 
Tuordus, or of the family Turdidm; but ap- 


en by way of eminence tothe song-thrush | 


urdus tetericis). _ Mavis.) The 
thrushes (Tardide or Merulid@) form a fam- 
ily of dentirostra] passerine birds, having 
the hill of middle size, sh edged, com- 
pressed, and decurved at the tip, witha 
notch near the point, and a few loose hairs 
over the base; the nostrils oval, lateral, half 





Song-thrush or Mavis | Turdr wtnsicus). 


concealed by membrane, the middle toe not 
so long aa the tarsus, and the outer toes 
joined to it at the base, They resemble the 


shrikes, but they are more frugivorous, | 
generally feeding upon berries, though they | 
prefer small animals, especially molluscs | 


and worms, when these can be obtained. 

Their habits are mostly solitary, but several 

species are gregariousin winter. Thrushes 

have heen celebrated from very remote an- 
tiquity on account of their Gowers of song; 
they are widely diffused, being found in 

the quarters of the globe. Among European 
thrushes we have the blackbird (T'wrdwa 

Merula or Mertila vulgaris), the black- 

throated thrush (Turdus atrogularia), the 

missel thrush (J'urdus viscivorus), the field- 
fare (Turdws puaria), the song-thrush or 
throstle (Turdua musicus), the water-ouzel 

(Cinelus aquatiews), the rock-thrush (/¢tro- 
cinela saratilis), &c, Turdus erythrogaster 
belongs to Asia; Twrdue sfrepitanas, to Africa; 
and Turdus melodus, or the wood-thrush, to 
America. 

Thrush (thrush), n, [Origin doubtful] 1. An 
affection of the inflammatory and suppur- 
ating kind, in the feetof the horse and some 
other animals In the horse it is in the 
frog.—2 In pathol. a disease characterized 
by roundish granular vesicles of a pearl 
colour, affecting the lips and mouth, and 
sometimes the whole alimentary canal, ter- 
minating in curd-like sloughs; occasionally 
occurring in successive crops. Ttis common 
in infanta who are ill fed or brought up by 
hand. In adults it commonly occurs in the 
advanced stages of many disenses, as ty- 

phoid and other acute fevers; in short, it 

may arise in nearly all cases in which there 
is great prostration of strength, Called also 

Aphtha and Prunella, 

; -lichen (thrush'li-ken), n. A lichen, 

the Peltidea aphthosa, which grows on moist 

alpine rocks, The Swedes boil it in milk, 
asa cure foraphths, whence the name. 

-paste (thrush’past), n. An astrin- 
peat fur Sie thrush in the feet of horses. 
it is composed of calamine, verdigris, white 
vitriol, alum, and tar. 


Thrust (thrust), vt. pret. & pp. fhruet; ppr. | 


thrusti (OLE. fArivte, threate, an Ice. 
wonl—tirygefa, to thrust, to press, to com- 

1; connections deubtful, but probably 
rum game root as L frudo,to thrust.) 1. To 
push or drive with force; to drive; to force; 


to impel; as, to tArwst anything with the 


hand or foot, or with an inatrument: very 

Sent followed by atray, from, in, off 
a. 

Neither shall one firagfanother, Joel ii, &. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


| Thrusty 
| Thry-fallow (thrifal-16), v.¢. Same as Thri- 
aiow. 


Thud (thud), an. 


pine, pin; 
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Gehag came near to (Ares! her away, 3 Ki. hv. 27, 
Tarif on thy pckle, and reap, Rev. ahr. 15. 
2 Fig. To drive; to push. 


Anil inte the concession of this Ballarmine is Aewsr 


by the force of our argument. er, fd apior, 


—-To thruat on, toimpel, to urge.—To Lariat | 
‘IT am eight | 


throtigh, to pierce; to stabi, 
times thrust through,’ Shak —To thrust out, 
(a) to drive ont oraway; to expel. 
They were fart eetof Egypt. Ex. xii, yw. 
() To push out or protrude; as, to tAruat 
out the tongue.—To thrust one's self in or 
info, to obbtrude: to intrude; tu euter where 
one is not invited or not welcome. 
Who's there, | say? How dare you fArtus! yourseloe 
/nfe my private meditations? Stet. 
—To thrust together, to compress, ‘He 
tiruat the fleece together.” Juilg. vi. a8. 
Thrust (thrust), v1 1. To make a push; to 
attack with a pointed weapon; as, a fencer 
thrusts at his antagonist. 
Thou hast (rasf sore at me, that | might fall. 
Pe caviii. ry 
He next his fauchion tried in closer fight; 
Plot the keen fauchion had no power tu bite; 
He fArwst, the blunted point returmed again. 
Jrvaden, 
2 To enter by peony 1 to squeeze in. ‘And 
thrust between my father and the grid.’ 
Dryten.—s. To push forward; to come with 
force; to press on; to intrude. 
Young, old, (ares? there 
In mighty concourse. Chapman, 
4.4 To rush forward; to rsh at. * As doth 
an eager hound fArust toa hind." Spenser, 
(thrust), mn. 1 A Violent push or 
drive, as with a Per te weapon pushed 
in the direction of its length, or with the 
hand or foot, or with an instrument. 


Pytrhus with his lance pursues, 
Aod often reaches, and his einen renews, 


Dryden, 
® Attack; assault. 


There is one fens at pour pure, 
chanism. 


retended me- 
eo Af, Afere, 


3. In meeA. the force exerted by any baddy | 


or syatem of bodies, againat another bod 
or system, such as the furce exerted hy raf- 
ters or beams against the walls supporting 
them.—4 In mining, a term applied to the 
brenking down of the roof of a gallery, or 
any similar opening, by the pressure of the 
superincumbent rocks.—TJArwat of an arch, 
the force exerted by the arch stones, con- 
sidered asacombinnation of wedges, to over- 
tori the aliwutments or walla from which the 
arch springs. 

ta. Thirst. Chaverr; Spenser 


Learn (thrust’ér), 1, (ne who thrusts 


or estaba. 
Thrust-hoe (thrust‘h*), ». <A hoe which is 
worked! by pushing: n Dutch hoe. 
ting (thrust’ing), = 1. The act of 
ushing with force.—%. (a) The act of squeez- 
ng curd with the hand to expel the whey, 
(6) pl. The white whey, or that which is last 
pressed out of the curd ly the hand, and of 
which butter is sometimes made. [Provin- 
cial English.) 
rusting -screw (thrust'ing-skro), mn. <A 
screw for pressing curd in cheese-making. 
[Provincial English. } 
Thrustle (thrusl), ». The thrush. See 
THROSTLE. 
Thirsty. 


+ Chanerr. 


(thrim’sa),n. An Anglo- 
Saxcu silver coin, believed by some to be of 
the value of 3s, yi Cag of the value of 
3d., while others think it represented the 
third of a shilling, or 4d. 

Thuban (thi‘ban),. The star « of the con- 
stellation Draco, 
brighter than it isat present. It has heen 
supposed that the long sloping passage from 
the northern face of the great pyramid of 
Egypt was constricted for the purpose of 
watching the sul-polar meridional pa 
of this star, the polar atar (according to this 
view) when the pyramid was built. Modell. 

[Imitative. Comp. A. Sax. 
thoden, a noise, adin.) The sound produced 
by a blow upon a comypmratively soft anh- 


stance; a noise, as that of a heavy stone 


striking the ground; hence, a stroke or blow 
causing a dull, blunt, or hollow sound. 

The shot went whistling through the air abowe our 
heads and plunged witha heavy /4ad inte the ground 
.» « behind us, A AY, Aersedl, 

Thug (thug), ». (Hind, fhugna, to deceive.) 
A member of a peculiar confraternity or 
naseciation of robbers and assassins for- 
merly prevalent in India, principally in the 


ndte, nut, move; 


Thulite (thi‘lit), m. 


Thumb (thum), #. 


This star was once much | Thumb (thom), vt, 


Thumb-cleat (thum’'klét), mn. 


tabe, tub, byll; 





central and northern provinces, The Thugs 
roamed about in bands, decoyed travellers 
and others intoretired apots and there plun- 


dered and murdered them, prefe by 
strangulation, and only by the shedding of 
blood when forced by circumstances. Their 


motive was not so much lust of plunder as 
certain religious ideas, and of their spoil 
one-third was devoted to the goddess F 
whom they worshipped. Im 1830 the British 
government took vigorous measures for their 
suppression, and Thuggery, as an organized 
system, may be said to le completely ex- 


oct. 

Thuggee, Th (thug-ge’. thug’ér-i), 

The (preys of plunder and ossassination 

carried on ly the Thugs; the profession and 
(thug’izm, thug’é- 
. f 


ractices of ore Thugs 
izm),m Samens TAuogee. * That the i 
again came to the knowledge of the é alcutta 
Council in 1810." Cye. of India 


-—Thuites (thi-i'téz), 2. A genus of coniferous 


plants occurring in the shale and coal of the 
oolite, and so called from the resemblance 
of their imbricated atems and terminal 


(thi'ja, tho'ya),n. (Gr. thyia, 
an African tree with sweet-smelling wood, 
nsed for making costly furniture, pe 
from thy, to sacrifice—the resin from 
tree being used Instead of incense in sacti- 
fices.) A genus of plants, nat. order Coni- 
ferm. The species are known by the name 
of arbor-vita, or tree of life: they are ever- 
greens, trees or shrubs, and are inhabitants 
of Asia, Africa, and North America T. ov- 
cidentalis, the American arbor-vitm, and T- 
orientalis, the Chinese arbor-vitm, have 


been introduced into this country as orna- 
mental plants. 


Thule (thi'lé),n. The name given by the 


ancients to the most northern country with 
which they were acquainted. This is be- 
lieved by some to have been Iceland, by 
others Norway, and by many the largest of 
the Shetland Islands. Probably the word 
did not always denote the same country or 
island; many, in fact, may not have attached 
to it the idea of any precise country. The 
Romans spoke of it a5 wittma Thule, the 
rg we. ‘This ultimate dim Thule." 
oe 


Where the Northern Ocean, in vast whirls, 
Boils round the naked melancholy ides 
Of furthest Twi. 7 corer. 


| [From Thule (which 
see).) In minera/, a rare variety of epidote, 
of a h-blossom colour, found in the 
granite districta of Norway. It comelste of 
silica, aluinina, and lime, with minute 
tions of soda, potash, and the oxides of ee 
and manganese. 

[A, Sax. thema, Icel. 
none. D. tonmelfnger, G. dawme, 
daumen, D, duim, thumb; perhaps from 
a root fum, to awell, seen in L. fwaeo, to 
swell, whence twmid. ] The short, thick. 

of the human hand, or the corres 
member of other animals; the first of the 
fingers, differing from the rest in having 
but two phalanges. — Under one's thumb, 
under one's power or influence; quite snb- 
servient to another. 


She is obliged to le silent! | have her weaer my 
fA oral, Awhardron 


Gunnhilda soon had him completely weir Acr 
faAnmdé, and instead of his making her she unmade 
him, and was in every respect the evil genius of him 

en. 


and his chikir Fain, Bee. 
— Rule of thumi, See under RuLE. —To 
Kite the thumiat, Bee BITE, v.t 


Sedna Hn pasy eellds thee iegeeec one 
w y; to play w e fingers; as, to 
thumb over a tune.—2 To soil or wear with 
the thumb or the fingers, or by frequent 
handling. 

He gravely informed the enemy that all his cards 
had been fAvméed to pieces, and begged them to 
let him have a few more packs. ane allay 


Thumb (thum), vi. To play on with the . 


fingers, 
Thumb-band (thum‘band), m. A twist 
of anything as thick as the thumb, 


Thumb-blue (thum'bli), n. Indigo in the 


form of small balls or lumps, used by 
washerwomen to P A a clear or pure tivt 
to linen and the like. 

Nawf. a 
cleat, resembling a thomb, for prerentin 
cos topsail reef-earings from slipping, mad 
other 


Thumbed (thumd), a. Having thumba 





oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; | J, Sc. fey. 


THUMBIEKINS 


Thumbiekins, Thumbikins (thum’‘i-kinz), 
n. pl. Same as Thteandkins. (Scotch.) 

Thumbkins (thum’kinz), n pl. An instru- 
mentof torture for compressing the thumba, 
much used by the Spanish inquisitors, 
and occasionally used in Britain when the 
object was to ob- 
tain a confession 
tion through 

on through 
exquisite ™ 
pain without en- 
dangering the 
life of the victim. 
The last recorded 
instance of their 
application in 
this country was 
in the case of 
Principal Car- 
stairs, who in 
1634 was ineffectually tortured at the orders 
of the Scotch privy-council with the view 
of making him reveal the secrets of the 
Argyle and Monmouth parties. Called also 
Thumb-ecrew. 

Burnet is the chief authority about the torturing. 
. He speaks of the ‘Aumd4ins as an invention 
for the occasion, but it was an instrument in com- 
mon use in countries better acquainted than Scot- 
land was with mnethods of torture. 3. H. Burton. 

Thumb-latch (thum’lach), n. A kind of 
door-latch, which receives its name from 
the thumb being placed on the lever to 
raise its latch 

Thumbless(thum es), a. Having no thumb; 
hence, clumsy; awkward; unskilful. ‘The 
servants thumblesse, yet to eat with lawless 
tooth the floure of wheat.’ Herrick. 

Thumb-mark (thum’mirk), n. <A mark 
left by the impression of the thumb, as on 
the leaves of a book; hence, any mark re- 
sembling this. 

Thumb-nut (thum’nut), n. A nut fora bolt 
or screw, having wings which give a pur- 
chase to the thumb in turning it. 

Thumb-ring (thum’ring), n. A ring for- 
merly worn on the thumb. 

I could have crept into an alderman’s thumed-ring. 


Thumb-screw (thum’‘skré), n. 1. A screw 
which may be turned by the application 
of the finger and thumb, as a screw for 
fastening a window-sash.—2 An ancient 
instrument of torture for compressing the 
thumbs. Called also Thumbkins (which 


see). 

Thumbd-stall (thum’stal), n 1. A kind of 
thimble or ferule of iron, horn, or leather, 
with the edges turned up to receive the 
thread in making saila. It is worn on the 
thumb to tighten the stitches._2 A case 
or sheath of leather or other substance to 
be worn on the thumb.—3. Milit. a buck- 
skin cushion worn on the thumb, and used 
to cluse the vent of a cannon while it is 
being sponged. 

Thumerstone (to’mér-stdn), n. A mineral, 
so called from Thum, in Saxony, where it 
was found. Called also Azinite (which see). 

Thumite (ti’mit), n. Same as Thumerstone. 

Thummim (thum’im), n. pl. A Hebrew 
word denoting perfections. The Urim and 
Thummim were worn in the breastplate of 
the high-priest, but what they were has 
never been satisfactorily ascertained. See 


UR™. 
Thump (thump), n. [Allied to Dan. dump, 
a plump, a plunge, dump, dull, low, D. 
dompen, to plunge; ultimately perhaps of 
imitative origin; comp. bump, plump.) The 
sound made by the sudden fall of a heavy 
body, as by the stroke of a hammer, a blow 
with aclub, fist, and the like; hence, a heavy 
blow given with owieain’ that is thick, ‘ The 
stant forge’s swinging thump profouni.’ 
Wordsworth 





Scotch Thumbkins, time of 
Charles I. 


The watchman gave so great a thump at my door 
that I awaked at the knock. Tatler. 


With heavy tans, a lifeless lump, 


They dropt down one by one, Coleridge. 
Thump (thump), v.t. To strike or beat with 
something thick or heavy. 


Thump (thump), v.i. To strike or fall on 
with a heavy blow. 


A watchman at night fAauonps with his pole. Sw/?. 


Thumper (thump’ér), n. (For association of 
size or impreseiveness with blows or noise 
see WHOPPER.] 1. The person or thing that 
thumps.—2. A person or thing which is huge 
or great. (Colloq. ] 

He cherished his friend, and he relished a bumper; 
Yet one fault he had, and that was a thumper. 
ads raith, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 
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Thumping (thump’ing), a. [See THUMPER.} 
Large; heavy. [Collog.) 
Let us console that martyr, I say, with CAsonpe 
; and, as for the womnan—the iley wre 
let us lead her out and stone her. Aacheray. 
Thunder (thun’dér), n. [A. Sax. thunor, 
whence thunder, with insertion of d, as in 
gender, jaundice; the d is also inserted in 
. donder. Other forms are O. Sax. thunar, 
O. Fria. tuner, G. donner ; cog. L. tonttru, 
Per. tundur; all from a root seen in A. Sax. 
thunian, to thunder, to rattle, L. tono, 
tonare, to sound, tintinabulum, a bell, the 
ultimate root being tan or stan, whence 
also E. stun, G. stihnen, to groan, Gr. stonoe, 
a groaning. The name Thor, Icel. Thérr, 
the Scandinavian god of thunder, is simply 
a form of this word.) 1. The sound which 
follows a flash of lightning; a report due to 
the sudden disturbance of the air produced 
by a violent discharge of atmospheric elec- 
tricity or lightning. The character of the 
sound varies with the fdrce and the dis- 
tance of the discharge and the nature of 
the surrounding country, and is no doubt 
affected by the relative positions of the 
clouds). A person in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a flash of lightuing hears only 
onesharpreport, the sharpness being greatly 
intensified when an object is struck by it. 
A person at a distance hears the same report 
as a prolonged peal, and personsin situations 
at some distance apart hear it each in a dif- 
ferent way. These differences have not yet 
been satisfactorily accounted for; the long 
rolling effect may be due to echoes from the 
clouds, and partly rhaps to there being a 
number of parti s from the same 
cloud at different distances from the ob- 
server. As sound travels at the rate of 1100 
feet per second, while the passage of light 
is almost instantaneous, the distance of the 
observer from the disch may be approxi- 
mately estimated by dividing the interval 
in seconds between the flash and the report 
by 5 or 4°8, the product being the distance 
in miles to the place of discharge. Thunder 
has never been heard 20 miles from the flash. 
2 The destructive agent in a thunder-storm; 
a discharge of lightning; a thunderbolt. 
I told him the revenging fods 
*Gainst parricides did all their tAnnders bend. 


Shab. 
8. Any loud noise; as, thunders of applause. 
‘The thunder of my cannon.’ Shak 
Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet | 
Tennyson, 


4. An awful or startling denunciation or 
threat. 


The thunders of the Vatican could no longer strike 
terror into the heart of princes, as in the days of the 
Crusades. Prescott. 

Thunder (thun’dér), v.i. (From the noun.) 
1. To produce the noise of thunder; to 
make thunder: often impersonal; as, it 
thundered yesterday. 

Canst thou thunder with a voice like him? Job xl. 9. 


He would not flatter Neptune for his trident 
Nor Jove for's power to thunder. Shak, 


2. To make a sound resembling thunder; 
to make a loud noise, particularly a heavy 
sound of some continuance. 

Ay me, what act, 
That roars so loud, and ‘Ansnders in the index? Shab. 


His dreadful voice no more 


Would thunder in my ears. Milton. 


I wil! have his head, were Richard tAsndering at 
the gates of York. Sir bh. A 
Thunder (thun’dér), v.f. 1. To emit as with 
the noise of thunder; to utter with a loud 
and threatening voice; to utter or issue by 

way of threat or denunciation. 
Oracles severe 
Were daily taunder'din our gen'ral’s ear. Dryden. 
An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder 
out an ecclesiastical censure. Ayliffe. 
Should eighty thousand college-councils 
Thunder *‘ Anathema,’ friend, at you. Jennysen. 


2. To lay on with vehemence. ‘To thunder 
blows.’ neer. 
Thunderbolt (thun’dér-bélt), n. 1. A shaft 
of lightning; a brilliant stream of electricity 
g from one part of the heavens to 
another, and particularly from the clouds 
to the earth. The name originated in the 
ancient notion that the destructive effects 
of lightning could be caused only by a shaft 
or bolt-like hard body being hurled at the 
object destroyed. The terms thunderbolt 
and thunderstone were hence frequently ap- 
lied to certain concrete substances found 
n the earth which superstition credited 
with such dreadfal effects. (See THUNDER- 
STONE.) In Aer. the thunderbolt is repre- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


THUNDEROUS 


sented as a twisted bar in pale, inflamed at 
each end, surmounting two jagged darts in 
saltire, between two wings expanded, with 
streams of fire issuing from the centre. — 
2. Fig. a daring or irresistible hero. 


Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipio's worth—those tannderbolts of war? 


Dryden. 
8. A dreadful threat, denunciation, cen- 
sure, or the like, proceeding from some 
high authority; fulmination. 
He severely threatens such with the éAunderbelt of 
Hakewtll, 


excommunication. 


Thunder-burst (thun’dér-bérst),n. A burst 
of thunder. 

Thunder - clap (thun’dér-klap), n. A clap 
or burst of thunder; sudden report of a dis- 
charge of atmospheric electricity; a thun- 
der-peal ‘When suddenly the thunder-clap 
was heard.’ Dryden. 

Thunder-cloud (thun‘der-kloud) n. Acloud 
that produces lightning and thunder; a 
cloud charged with electricity, recognizable 
from ite dark and dense a pearance, Than- 
der-clouds vary considerably in height; some 
have been observed as high as 25,700 feet 
above the ground, while others have been 
seen at a height of only about 100 feet. 

under-crack (thun'dér-krak), n. A clap 
of thunder. 
Nor is he mov'd with all the taunder-cracks 
Of tyrant's threats. Dan ieil, 

Thunder-dint (thun’dér-dint),n. The noise 

of thunder; a thundering noise. Sir W. 


Scott. 

Thunder-dirt (thun’dér-dért), n. The gela- 
tinous volva of lleodictyon, which is or was 
formerly eaten by the aborigines of New 
Zealand. [New Zealand. } 

Thunder-drop (thun’dér-drop), n. One of 
the large, heavy, thinly-scattered drops of 
rain preluding a thunder-shower. 


Her slow full words sank through the silence drear 
As thunder-drops {ali on a sleeping sea. 


Tennyson. 

Thunderer (thun’dér-¢r),n. One who thun- 
ders; specifically, (a) an epithet applied hy 
the ancients to Jupiter; (0) a name applied 
to the Times newapaper. originally on ac- 
count of a series of telling leaders contri- 
buted by Mr. Edward Sterling when that 
paper was under the editorship of Mr. Tho- 
mas Barnes, in the early part of this cen- 
ury. 

Thunder-fish (thun’dér-fish), n. A es 
of fish of the family Siluridz, found in the 
Nile, which, like the torpedo, can give an 
electric shock. The Arabs call it raasch. 
It is the Malapterurus electricus uf natural- 
8 

Thunder - fit (thun’dér-fit), n. A shock or 
noise resembling thunder. [Rare.) 


The ice did split with a Aunder-fil; 
The helmsman steer'd us through. Coleridge. 


under - head (thun’dér-hed), n. In me- 
teor. a kind of cumulus cloud. 

One of the smoke-columns of my illustration had 
become exceedingly bright, and was curiously bent 
to one side; and near the base of another a little 
brilliant lump had developed itself, shaped much 
like asummer ‘thunder-head.’ Perhaps the Engtish 
reader may pause for a moment at this word 
does not a in our dictionaries. The object de. 
picted in essor Young's illustration resembles 
those white masses of cloud which are sometimes 
called woolpacks (but technically called cssoenudus 
clouds}, very commonly seen on summer mornings. 

R. A. Proctor. 


Thundering (thun’dér-ing), a. 1. Producing 
or characterized by a loud rumbling or 
rattling noise, as that of thunder or artil- 
lery. Hence—2. Very large, fast, extraor- 
dinary, or the like: used colloquially as an 
intensative. ‘A thundering big stick.’ 
Thackeray. 


He foe a thundering pace that you would not 
think it possible to overtake him. Rev. 7. Adames, 


Thundering (thun’dér-ing), n. The report 
of discharge of lightning; thunder. 


Intreat the Lord .. . that there be no more mighty 
thunderings and hail Ex. ix. 28. 


Thunderingly (thun‘dér-ing-Ii), ado. 
thundering manner; with loud noise. 
Thunderless (thun’dér-les), a. Unattended 
by thunder or loud noise. ‘Thunderless 
lightnings striking under sea.’ Tennyson. 


Ina 


The long waterfalls 
Poured in a thunderiess plunge to the base of the 
mountain walls. Tennyson, 


Thunderous (thun’dér-us), a. 1. Produc- 
ing thunder. ‘How he before the thunder- 
ous throne doth lie.” Milton. —2 Making a 
noise like thunder; giving a loud and deep 
sound; sonorous; as, thunderous waves. 
‘Scrape of thunderous epic.’ Tennyson. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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Thunder-peal (thun’déer-pél), n. A peal or 
clap of thunder. Tennyson. 

Thunder -rod (thun‘dér-rod), n. Same as 
Lightning-rod (which see). 

Thunder - shoot t (thun‘dér-shit), v2. To 
strike or destroy by a thunderbolt or light- 

‘Thundershot and turned to ashes 


ning: 
as Olimpius.’ Fuller. 


Thunder-shower (thun’dér-shou-ér), n. A - 


shower that accompanies thunder. 
Thunder - stone (thun’dér-st6n), n. Same 
as Thunderbolt, and formed upon the erro- 
neous fancy that the destruction occasioned 
by lightning was effected by some solid 
body. ‘The all-dreaded thunder-atone.’ 


And thus unbraced, Casca, ag Ree, ; 
Have bar'd my bosom to the ‘Aunderctene, Shab, 
The name (thuider-stone has been applied 
to (a) a variety of crystalline iron pyrites 
supposed to bic the species of gem called 
brontia, mentioned by Pliny; (5) a belem- 
nite (which see); (c) one of the arrow-heads 
of fllnt which were in use at an early period 
among barbarots tribes. 
-storm (thun'dér-storm) m A 
storm accompanied with thunder. 
Thunder-strike (thimu'Wér-strik), ef. 1. To 
strike, blast, or injure by lightning, or as 
with lightning; to strike, as with a thun- 
derbolt. [Rare.] 
The armaments which Manedrr-orcts the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, jr, 
2. To astonish or strike dumb, as with some- 
thing terrible. [Rare except in the past 


articiple,] 
qhunder -stroket (thun'dér-strok). mn A 
thunder-clap; a stroke or blast by lightning. 
‘I took him to be killed with a thwnder- 
atroke.’ Shak. 


Thunder - struck (thun'dér-strak)}, p. and | 
a. 1. Struck, blasted, or hart with light- | 


ning. ‘Thunder-strwck Enceladus.” Addi- 
son..—2. Astonished ; amazed; struck dumb 
by something surprising or terrible snddenly 
resented to the mind or view. ‘The min- 
sters were thiinderstiruc’” Macaulay, [In 
this sense generally without the hyphen. } 

Thunder- * (thun‘’dér-thump), nm A 
thunderbolt. ‘Thou that throwest the 
thunder-thumipe.' Googe. 

Thunder - tube (thun'dér-tab), m A ful- 
gurite (which see). 

Th , Thundry (thun’dér-i, thun’dri), 
a. 1.t 
thunder. ‘A cannon's (hundry roaring ball” 
Sylvester, Du Bartas.—2 Accompanied with 
thunder. ‘Zhundery weather." Pennant. 


{Rare 
Th (than'ni), = Same as Tunny. 
Thurgh,t prep. (A. Sax thurh.] Through; 
by means of. Chater. 


Thurghfare,! 1. A passage; a thorough. | 


ern, Hse 
out, t rep, 
through, Chawsen 

Thurible(tha'ri- 
bl), n. (L. thu- 
ribulum, from 
thus, thuris, 
frankincense. | 
A kind of censer 
of metal, some- 
times of gold or 
silver, but more 
abide of 
brass or latten, 
in the shape of 
@ covered vise 
or cup, perfor- 
ated so as to 
allow the fumes 
of burning i)- 
cense to escape. 
It has chains 
attached, hy 
which it is heli 
and swung at 
high mass, vics- 

rs, and other solemn offices of the Roman 
atholic Churv li. 
Sweet incense from the waving fAwrike 
Rose tike ui mist. Southey. 

Thurifer (thii'ri-f¢r), = [See THURIFEROUS. | 
In the &. Cath. Ch the ministering attend- 
ant at mass, Vespers, and other solemn cere- 
monies, who carries the thurible or incense 
vessel. 

Thuriferous (thi-rif*r-ws), a. [L. thurifer 
— thus, thuris, frankincense, aud fero, to 
bear.) Producing or bearing frankincense 

Thurification (thi'ri-f-ka"shon),n, [L. thus, 





Thurible. 


thurs, frankincense, and jacio, to make.) | of ground reclaimed and converted to till- | 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met. hér; 


Thus ( fHus), adv. 


aving the character of, or like | 


Throughout; quite | 


| Thwack (thwak), o¢ 





pine, pin: 


The act of fuming with incense; or the act 

Thurity Cheat ), To perfume with 
( tha’ri- v.t. To perfume 

odours as from a thurible; to cense. ‘Sensed 
and thurified in the smoake.’ Nazh. 

Thurify (thi‘ri-fi), v.i. To scatter incense; 

Thuringian (tha-rin’ji-an ), Of 
-rin’ji-an), a. or per- 
taining to Thuringza, the general name for 


a region of Central Germany which com- : 


prised parts of the Prussian province of 
Saxony and the Saxon duchies. Since the 
fifteenth century it has had no definite 
litical signification. 

tn (thi-rin’ji-an), n. A native or 
inhabitant of Thuringia 

Thuringite (thi-rin‘yit), nw. [From Thwr- 
ingia, where it ia found.] In mineral. a 
silicate of iron and aluminium occurring aa 
an of minute scales, which are 
distinctly cleavable in one direction, have 
an olive-creen colour and nacrevus lustre. 


Thurl (thérl),n. [A. Sax. tiyri,a hole. See | 


THInL, THRILL.) In mining, (a) a short 
communication between adits in mines. 
ib) A long adit in a ag 
Thurrok,{ ». [A. Sax. thurrue, o boat, pin- 
nace.) The hold of aship. Chancer. 
Thursday ( theérz'da), n. 
day, the day consecrated to Thor, the oli 
Scandinavian god of thunder, answering to 
the Jove of the Greeks and Romans; Icel. 
théredagr, Sw. and Dan. forsdag, A. Sax. 
thunreedag, G. donnerstag, UD. donderdag, 
Thuraday, lit. thunderday; comp. L. dies 
Jovis, lt. giovedi, Fr. jewdi, Jove's day, 
Thursday.] The fifth day of the week. 
Thurst,tn Thirst. 
Thursty,t. Thirsty. 

or an inetromental case of thes, theos, this, 
this, as O Sax. (hius was an instrumeutal case 
of fAut, the newt of thes, this.) 1. Im this 
Way. Manner or state ; pointing (a) to some- 


thing that is present and in view; as, you | 


may often see gardens arranged thus or thus. 
(6) Pointing to what immediately fullows. 
Therein was a record fAws written. Ezra vi. 2. 


Were he my kinsman, brother, or my som, 
lt should be #408 with him: he mist dic to-morrew, 
nA, 


(c) Pointing to what precedes or has been 
said, 
Why hast thou fhe dealt with us? Lote fi. 48 
Taws cayvils she with every thing she seca. §=Shat, 


2. Pointing to something that follows as an 

effect; In consequence; accordingly: things 

being so, ‘Thus we are agreed.” Shak. 
Tans men are raised by faction, and decry‘d, 
And rogue aod saint distinguish'd by their side. 


, Dryden. 
3. Denoting idlegree or quality; to thia de- 
ee or extent; so. “Even thus wise, that 
, thus peaceable.” Holyday. 
If study's gain be f4us and this be $0, 
Study knows that which yet it doth not know, 


eden Be 
—Thus far, thus much, to this point; tu this 
ilegree. 
Thies for, with rough and all-onahle pen, 
Qur bending author hath purswed the story, Sat, 
You would not do me ‘Ams smnch injury, Shas, 


Paws for extend, tris “rr thy bounds; 
This be thy just circumference, U world! A/item, 


Thus (thus), mn. (DL. thus, tes] Frankin- 
cense (which see). The same nome is given 
to the resin of the spruce-fir. 

Thussockt (thus’ok), ». Same as Tussock, 

Thuya (thi'yn), n. Same as Thuja. 

Thuytes (thii-i'téz), n. Same as TAwites, 

[O.E. thack, A. Bax. 

thaccian, to atroke gently. The sense cor- 

responds rather with Icel. thjakba, to thwack, 
heat, chastise; fhykkr, a thwack, a thump. 

Whack ia another form; comp. thirife, Sc. 

white, to cut; thiittle, whittle; 

whorl] To strike with something flat or 
heavy; to bang; to beat or thrash. 
He shall act stay: 


We'll (iewank him thence with distafs, SA, 


Sry, To strike, bang, beat, thrash, belabour, | 


thump. 
Thwack (thwak),n. A heavy blow with 
something flat or heavy; a bang. 


But Talgerl first with harnily ¢-}m ard 
Telee bruged lies head, ail twice hie back, 


Afindabris, 
Thwaite (thwit), ([Icel. threi?, thoeiti, a 
jece or parcel of land: ‘it seems to hove 
een originally used of an ontlying cottage 
with ita paddock" ( Vigftesen); from stem of 
A. Sax. fAwitan, to chop, to cut, whence 
thwittle.) In the north of England, a parcel 


note. not, move; tiibe, tub, bull; 


(That is, Thor's | 


[A. Sax. fhus, a genit. | 


tiworl, | 

















nue. te chiefly occurs as the second 
elemen Pp. names, es 
in the lake district of the north of giand: 
as in Bassenthwaite, waite, Apple- 
ante (et a ta, «ope 
wat) n a of 
shad; the twaite. 
Thwart (thwart), a. [0.E. thwert, from 
Scandinavian neut. adj.; Icel. thvert, lying 
across, transverse, um cAvert, acroes; Sw. 
tedrt, Dan. tvert (adv.), across; tedr, tver, 


cross; the A. Sax. is thweorh, Uweor;: D. 
dwars, dwers; G. twerch, twer.) 1. Trans 
verse; being across something e * Moved 


contrary with thwart obliquities.’ 
2.j Perverse; cross-grained. 
If she most teem, 
Create her child of spleen; that it may live, 
And be a (wer? disnatured torment to po 
Thwart (thwart). c.f. 1. To cross: to place 
or pass over, ‘Their thwarfed legs upon 
their monuments.” Fuller. ‘Thwarting the 
Wayward seas." Shak. 
Swift a4 a 


star 
In actumn (Aerts the night. fetter 


[In this sense obsolete or poetical. }—2 Te 
cross, 05 & purpose; to traverse; to contra-. 
vene; to frustrate or defeat; os, to (heort a 
purpose, design, or inclination; to thwert a. 
person. ‘If crooked fortune had not thwarted 
me." Shak. 

The proposals of the 
clinations ef the ctbien 
Thwart (thwart), v.< 1. To go crosswise or 

Te aa Thomaon.—2 To be In opposi- 
tion. 

dines lake coneinn 
[Rare in both senses] 
Thwart} (thwgrt),adv. Obliquely; athwart. 


TSE. 

Thwart (thwart), n. 1. Opposition; defiance. 
‘In thwart of your fair inclinations” Mis 
Burney, (Rare.]—2 Nawt the seat or bench 
of a boat on which the rowers sit, placed 
athwart the boat. 

Thwarter (thwart'tr), = 1 One who or 
that which thwarts or crosses —2 A disease 
in sheep, indicated by shaking, trembling, 
or convulsive motions. 

Thwart-hawse (thwgrt'has), adv. Nawt. 

(thwart’ing), n. The act of one 


across the hawse. 
who thwarts; a frustrating ‘The thirart- 
ings of your dispositions” Shak. 

Th ‘y (thwart'ing-li), ade. In a 
Manner so as to thwart; in opposition. 

Thwartly (thwart'li), adv. In a thwart 
manner, With opposition; crogsly; per- 
versely. 

Th (thwart’nes), n. The state or 
quality of being thwart; untowardness; per- 
verseness, "Unkind usages or thwartnese of 
disposition.” Ap. Hall. 

Thwartship (thwart’ship),a. Nawf, lying 
across the vessel m 


Thwartships (thwart’ships), adv. 
Thwite t (thwit), v.t. [A. Sax. fhwften, to cut 


ene never faarertea’ the in. 
Siganth, 


» that shall at all Mowers with 
danke, 


across the ship 
off, to cut; Sc. white, to cut with a knife, to 
whittle; comp. the forma thwack and whact | 
To cut or clip with a knife Chaweer. 
Thwitel,t m [A. Sax. See TuwirE.] A 
errr Se Pa we gt es i 
. of f @. ipped with a 
knife; whitt ad, Chaweer. 
Thwittlet (thwit'l), of. To whittia See 
WHITTLE. 
Thworl, Thworle (thworl, = <A form of 
Whort (which see). 

y (THi), pron. [See THIne.] Of or per- 
ream | to thee: possesslve pronoun of the 
second person singular. It is used in the 
sulemn ani grave style. See THINE. 

These are (Ay glorious works, Parent of ae 

ies 
Thyine (thin), n. [Gr thyinos, pertain 
to the tree thyia, fhya, an African tree wi 
sweet-smelling wood, from thy, Samet iice} 
An epithet for a precious wood, mentione 
Rev. xviii. 12. It is supposed to be that of 
the white cedar (Cupressus thupoides) or of 
Callitria quadrivalria. The latter conifer ls 
a native of Barbary, and its resin is used in 
varnish-making under the name of sandar- 
ach. Its timber is much used in build 
mosques, &c., being considered by the ori- 
entals to be indestructible. Called also 
Thylacine, Thylactnus (thi'ls-sin, thts 
ai TE a-S10, = 
sinus), n, [Gr. thylaz, a pouch, and 


nh, 
adog.] Agenusof carnivorous Bes op 
inhabiting Tasmania. T". eynocephalwa, the 


oll, pound; i, Sc. abune; =f, Be. fey. 
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native hyena or cug:taced opossum of the 
colonista is the only known species. In size 
it is generally about 4 feet in total length, 
though some specimens attain a much 
greater size. It is nocturnal in ite habits; 
of a flerce and moat determined disposition, 
and is very destructive to sheep and other 
animals, Jt has an elongated and somewhat 
dog-like muzzle, and a long tapering tail; 
the fur ia grayish-brown with a series of 
boldly-defined stripes, nearly black in col- 
our, inning just behind the shoulders 
and ending upon the base of the tail Called 
also Tasmanian Wolf, Zebra Wolf, Tiger 


Wolf 

Thy\acoleo (thi-la-kd'lé-d), n. [Gr thylakos, 
a pouch, and fedn (L. leo), a lion.) A re- 
markable extinct carnivorous marsupial, 
whose bulk and proportions a acend to have 
been equalled only by our existing African 
lion. The fossil remains of this formidable 
quadruped (T. carnifex)are found embedded 
in the plivcene strata of the Australian con- 


tinent 
Thylacotherium (thila-ké-thé'ri-um). n- 
Gr. thwlakos, a pouch, and Mérion, a wild 
t.) A small maraupial animal of the 
oolite, apparently the same as the Amphi- 
therium Page. 

(tim), mn [L. thymum, from Gr. 
thymon, thymos, thyme, from thyd, to offer 
in sacrifice, probably because it was used to 
burn on the altar, or from thyd, to smell.) 
A genus of plants (Thymus), nat. order La- 
hiate. The species are small undershrubs, 


most of them inhabitants of the Mediter- | 


ranean region; they have small entire leaves 
and small flowers in spikes or heads. The 
common or garden thyme (T. eulgaris) has 
long been a favourite plant on account of 
its strong, pungent, aromatic odour and 
taste, and many varieties of it are cultivated 
in gardens. I[t is a native of the south-west 
parts of Europe, and is employed for culi- 
nary purposes. It yields an essential oil, 
which isextremely acrid and pungent. Wild 
thyme or mother of thyme (T. Hum) 
grows in Britain on hills and in dry pastures, 
oat has A same Merial Eevpers ‘a as the 
en thyme. 1 species afford good 
See perlite: the leaves are used for flayour- 
ing soups, &c,; and a volatile oil—the oil of 
rT um of commerce —is obtalned from the 
plant. The lemon-acented th or lemon 
thyme of our gardens is a jety of T. Ser- 
alla: Cat-thyme is an aromatic plant of 
the genus Teucrium, the 7. Marui, which 
causes sneezing, and was formerly included 
in the pharmacopeia. 
elaci * ; Ce 
ti-mé'lé-a"sé-6), n, pl. [From Thymelea, one 
of the genera, from Gr. thymelata, Daphne 
Gnidium, from thyme, thyme, and elaia, 
an olive.) <A nat. order of shrubby exogens, 
consisting of shrubs or small trees, rarely 
herbs, with non-articulated, sometimes spiny 
branches, having a very tenacious inner 
bark, The species are not common in Eu- 
rope; they are found chiefly in the cooler 
arts of India and South America, at the 
pe of Good Hope, and in Australia. The 
daphnes are valued! for their fragrance; 
the various species of the Australian genus 
Pimelea, the (inidias and Struthiolas 
of the Cape of Good Hope, are favourite ob- 
jects of cultivation, The most remarkable 
property of the ormler ia the cansticity which 
resides in the bark. When applied to the 
skin it acts as a bilater; and when chewed 
it produces pain in the mouth. The berries 
of Daphne Lavreola are poisonous to all 
animals except birds. The bark of some 
species is manufactured into cordage. 
(ti-mé-la‘shus), a. In bot. 
ye onging or relating to or like the Thyme- 
acer 


(thi-méé),n. The skippers, a ge- 
nus of diurnal lepidopterous insects belong- 
i ng to the family Hesperiide. T. alerolus 

@ grizzled skipper butterfly) is an elegant 

ritish species, apenking wools, Ccom- 
mons, dry banks, and meadows, about the 


end of Muay. 
(ti'mi-a-tek-ni), n. [Gr. thy- 
miamna, incense, and techné, art.) In med. 
the art of employing perfumes in medicine. 
Dunglison, 


Thymol (tim'ol), n. (C\j)H,,0.) <A kind of 

atearoptene obtained from oil of thyme by 
cnymas (tht 

nus (thi'mns), ». 

The gland was so called because it was com- 

P to the flower of this plant by Galen.) 


1, A genos of plants. See THYME. —2 In | 


, TLhymeleaces (ti-mé-1la'sé-é, © 


(Gr. thymos, thyme. | 
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anef. a glandular body, divided into lobes, 
situated behind the sternum or breast-bone. 
It is largest in the foetus, diminishes after 
birth, and in adults often entirely disap- 
It has no exeretory duct, and its 
use is unknown. In calves and lambs it is 
called sweet-bread; lwut the term moeeet- 
bread is also applied to the pancreas, avery 
different organ. 
Thymy (ti'mi), a Abounding with thyme; 
fragrant. 
mee hing anf inte gi, ane nantes is ia, nem 
He Wai Ci ent, scene HE nr Opes 
down onevicokes’ by the bile hea of lifted cca 
a 
Thynnus (thin'us), n ([L., a tunny.) A 
genus of fishes of the family Scomberide, 
so closely allied to the genus Scomber 
(mackerels) as sometimes to be regarded as 


. asubdivision of it. It includes the tunny 


(7. vulgaris), as also the bonito (T'. pelamys), 
a preity fish of asteel-blne colour, abundant 
within rch rea) iOe th TUNSY. shield.] I 
Thyreo- (thi'ré-5). (Gr. thyreos, ashie n 
anal. a prefix appearing in words whichrefer 
to parts attached to the thyroid or shield-like 
cartilage of the larynx: as, thyreo-hyoideus, 
a muscle arising from the thyroid cartilage 
and inserted into the hyoid bone. It 
the larynx and hyold bone toward eac 


other. 

Thyreoild (thi'roid, thi'ré-oid)., a. 
[Gr. thyreos, a shield, and eidos, form.) Re- 
sembling a shield; applied to one of the 
cartilages of the larynx so called from its 
figure, toa gland situated near that carti- 
lage, and to the arteries and veins of the 
gland.—Thethyroid cartilage constitutes the 
anterior, superior, ite rs part of the 
larynx.—The thyrot ees 
the sides and front of lower part of the 
Jargns ap © upper part of the trachea, 
It is copiously supplied with blood, but is 
not known to furnish any secretion. Ita 
function is unknown, but from its situation 
in connection with the trachea and larynx 
it is usually described with these, although 
taking no part in the function of respira- 
tion. It is the seat of the disease known 


as bronchocele or goitre. 
(thi-roi-d@al), a Relating 
to the r . 5 gland or ppg oh 
Thyrse rs), n. Same as Th 
Thyrsiform (thér'si-form), a. th bot. re- 
Thyrsol 4 rhyreol dal (thér’soid, ther’ 
F i 4 ’ Fa ‘ 2 
sol-dal), a. In bot. having somewhat the 
form of a thyrsus. 
Thyrsus (thér'sus),» [L. /A _ from 
Gr. thyraos, o thyrsus.) 1, One of the 


most common attributes or emblems of 
Bacchusand his followera. It consisted 
often of a 5] or staff wrapped round 
with ivy and vine branches, or of a lance 
ae , me iron part thrust coe hk cone of 
ne, but in ancient represen ns 
pears in various forms. The Recehanals 
carried thyrsi in their hands when they 





Various forms of Thyrsus, from ancient vases. 


celebrated the o of Bacchus —2% In 
bot, a form of inflorescence in which the 
principal diameter of a panicle is in the 
Te ee we base ae 

ne a d, in a somew varie 
Sisanen to “ny panicle in which the flower- 
stalks are short, and the flowers are thua 
close together, so that the panicle is dense. 


pter (thi'san-op-tér), n. One of | 


the Thysanopters. 


Thysanoptera (thi-sa-nop’tér-a), n. pl. (Gr. 


thysanos, a fringe, and pteron, a wing.) An 
order of insects having long membranous 


and apex; but) 


TIB-CAT 


wings, which are nearly rudimentary, and 

are almost destitute of nervures, but fringed 

on the side with numerous close cilia. The 

species are very small. Their metamorpho- 
is is incomplete. 


tayeas oura, yen (this-a-nou ‘ra, 

s-a-ni'ra), n. pl. (Gr. thyeanouros, hay- 
ing a long bushy tail—thyeanos, a fringe, 
and ouwra, a tail.) A group of apterous in- 
sects that undergo no metamorphosis, and 
have, in addition to their feet, particular 
organs of motion, generally at the extremity 
of the abdomen. The group waa formerly 
divided into two families, Lepismidm and 
Poduridm (which see), Recently it has been 
divided into two ordera by Sir John Lub- 
bock, py coteroae ls comprising those mem- 
bers known as ‘spring-tails,, and nearly 
coequal with the old family Poduridm; (2) 
Thysanura (restricted), comprising those 
whose anal bristles do not form aspring, as 
the Lepismidm. 

Thysely (THi-self’), pron, A pronoun used 
alter thow, to express distinction with em- 
phasia. ‘Thou thyself shalt go; that is, 
thou shalt go and noother. It is sometimes 
used without thou, and in the nominative 
as well as objective case, ite usage being 
similar to that of myself, d&c. 

These goods fyyre(/ can on thyself bestow. Drypalen. 

Ti (t4),n. A highly useful lliaceous plant 
of the genus Cordyline i i, formerly Dra- 
een terminaliz), nearly allied to the dra- 
gon-tree. It is a native of the south-east of 
Africa, the Eastern Archipelago, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and the islands of the Pacific. 
It rises to the height of abont 12 feet, with 
a tree-like form. The lanceolate leaves are 
used as fodder, as also for thatch. Its root 
when baked is a highly nutritious article 
of food, and a sugar as well as an ardent 
spirit is made from its juice. 

Tiar (tir), n. A tiara, (Poetical. 

Qeiar cad? ME yy 

Tiara (ti-a’'ra), mn. [L. and Gr. tiara.] 1. An 
ornament or article of dress with which the 





The Papal Tiara in its successive forms. 


ancient Persians covered their heads; a kind 
of turban. As different authors describe it 
it must have been of different forms. The 
kings of Persia alone had a right to wear it 
straight or erect; the lords and priests wore 
it depressed, or turned down on the fore 
side, Xenophon says the tiara waa encom- 
passed with the diadem, at least in cere- 
monials.—2 The pope triple crown. The 
tlara and keys are the badges of the papal 
dignity; the tiara of his civil rank, and the 
keys of hia jurisdiction. In its present 
form it is com dof a high cap of cloth 
of gold, encircled by three coronets, with a 
mound and cross of gold at the top. From 
the cap hang two pendants, embroidered 
and fringed at the ends, and semée of crosses 
of gold. The cap alone was first adopted 
by IT. in 1048. It afterwards had 
a plain cirelet of gold put round it. It was 
surmounted with a coronet by Boniface 
VIIL = The second coronet was added by 
Benedict XII., to indicate the prerogatives 
of spiritual and temporal power. It is not 
known who firat ye ie the third coronet, 
indicative of the Trinity; some a Urban 
y Sere Jenn tg Agate or 
th | cE -—ih. ® e pa a ty. 
Tiaraed (ti-a’rad), rls Ad with a tiara. 
Tib? (tib), n. (Abbrev, from Tabitha.) LA 
low woman; a paramour; a prostitute. 
Thou'rt the doorkeeper to eve F 
That ie oe doquiting tor his Tid. as Hr 


2 The ace of trumps in the came of gleeck. 
(The names Tih and Tom were generally 
associated in both senses. See Tom.] 

Tib - cat ithe? 3 n. [Tib, female name, 
corresponding to Tom in tom-cat.] A female 
cat alliwell. 





ch, chain;  ¢h, 8c. loch; 
VoL. IV. 


&, 90; 


j, fob; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 
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TICK-TACK 





+ Tybert t (tibert or ti’bért), n. An 
old name for a cat. ‘5 regards 
Tybalt as the same, hence some of the in- 
sulting jokes of Mercutio, who calla Tybalt 
*rat-catcher’ and ‘king of cata." Nares. 
“Mongst those Aderts, who do you think there was? 


A. Fonsren, 
Tibetan (ti- bet‘an) a ib A native of Tibet. 


wibie The lang 
iba Ag y musical pipe, the 


~_ mate the le 4 1 Aa ach yf 24 
the commonest musical instrument 
Greeks and Romans. It had holes at proper 
intervals, and was furnished with a mouth- 
piece, and the performer in blowing put 
the end of it to his mouth. Two such pipes 
owe often Bsyed on simnuitaneously by 
aie —2. In anat. the largest bone of 
the | It is of a long, thick, and trian- 
golar € shape, and is situated on the inner 
fide of the fibula, and articulates with the 
femur, fibula, and astragalus; the shin-bone. 
See LEG. —8. In entom. the fourth joint of 


the leg. toth ' 
@ pipe or 
yo large 
artery; tibial nerve, The t 
the two principal branches of the popliteal 


Tibicinate (ti-bis'in-it), ri ([L. tibicen, a 
pipe-player, from tibia, a musical pipe.) To 


Iny on a a 8 pipe. Rare. } 
Tibio corm (S i-i-tar"sal), a. In anat. 
raining to the tibin and the tarsus. 


0 fm), n. A local and habitual convulsive 
on of certain muscles, and especially of 
rape of those of the face: twitching; velli- 
cation: sometimes ap lied to tic-d palaarens 
or facial neuralgia. See T10-DOULOUREVX. 
Tical (ti-kgl’), n. 1. A Siamese coin, worth 
Selly 2s. 6d. sterling; aleo, a weight of 
Siam equal to about 236 grains Troy.—2. A 
Chinese money of raectra of the value of 
about 6s. Sd. sterling; also, a Chinese weight 
equal to about 4} oz. 
oureux (tik-di‘li-ru), n. [Fr. tie, 


spasm, and douwlowrewz, painful.) A very 


painful affection of a nerve, coming on in | 


sudden and excruciating attacks, It is chn- 
racterized by acute pain, attended with 
convulsive twitchings of the muscles of the 
face, and continuing from a few minutes to 
several hours. (Often called simply Tic. 


Toe (tis), rt. To entice; to seduce. Beau. 


Hath some fond lover ford’ thee to st ig ve! 


. derhert, 

Ticementt (tis'ment),. Allurement; en- 
ticement. 

Tichorhine ( ti" ko-rin), mn [Gr. teichos, a 
wall, and rhts, rhinos, the nose.] <A fossil 
species of rhinoceros (Ainoceros tichorhin- 
wa), 80 called from the middle vertical bony 
aap or wall which supports the nose, 


Tek ek (ik), ni, (Contr. of ticket, To buy u 
oy ona ficket or note, or on crec it. 
Oeeditn trust; as, to buy upon fick, Play 
on fick and lose the Indies.’ Dryden. 
Whoever needs anything else must go on Ack. 


ache, 
He bought them opon fick, Gavals weir ke, 
Tick (tik), vi. 1. To buy on tick; to go on 
trust or credit,—2. To give tick; to trust, 
The money went to the lawyers; counsel her "t fink, 


brat Amer, 
Tick (tik), m. ([L. G. teke, D. teek, G. zecke, 
tick.] 1. The name common to certain small 
tical arachnidans or mites, constitut- 
the section Ixodes (called also haven peg 
of the family Acarida, characteriz nd a 
Blobose-ovate body of a livid rh ta and a 
mouth without mandibles in the form of a 
sucker, by which they attach onesies to 
sheep, oxen, dogs, goats, doc. -tick 
ia /xodes plumbeus, The arrest ii 5 or 
harvest-bugs constitute the family Leptidm, 
2 The tick-bean (which see). 

Tick (tik), n. (D. tijk, 0.G. zeiche, a cover, a 
tick, oe L, theca, Gr. thél?, a case, a cover. | 
1. The cover or case of a bed, which contains 
the feathers, wool, or other materiala.— 
2. Ticking (which see), 

Tick (tik), vi. [D. tikken, to touch slightly 
and Sa as witha pen: todot. From 
sound.) 1. To make agmall noise by beat- 
ing or otherwise, as a watch; to give out a 
succession of amall sharp noises, 

The gliding heavens are less awful at midnight 
thas the tiobiay clock. . Martinean, 
2 To strike with a small sharp sound, or 
gently, as a bird when picking up its food. 
Stan! not fickiag and toying at the branches, nor 
at the boughs. Latimer. 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


Tick (tik), n. (See the verb.] 1. A small 
distinct noise, as that made bya going watch 
or clock.—2 Any small mark intended to 
direct attention to something else, or to 
serve a8 a check, — 3. ~ Game. 
among rural sporta. Nares. 
son-base." Drayton. 

Tick (tik), vt. 1. To mark with or as with 
a tick; to aoke. a tick or dot opposite; to 


‘Tick or pri- | 


check by writing down a small mark: gene- | 


ag L had got all my responsibilities down u 
my list, I comparert each with the bill and gored it of 
rarer, 
2. To note or mark, as by the regular vibra- 
tion of a watch or cloc 


I do not mugen us the ancient clocks fichea’ oF 


noticed the seco Taviet. 
Tick-bean (tik’bén),m [Probably from its 
likeness in shape to the insect.) A variety 
of the common bean (Faba ris), of a 
smaller size. It is used for feeding horses 
and other animals, 
Ticken (tik’en), mn. Same as Ticking. 


Ticker (tik’ér) n A watch. Dickens. 


‘[Slang.] 

: | Toket (tik’et), n, [O.Fr. esticquette, Mod. 
Fr, étiguette, a bill, note, ticket, label, &ec. 
See ETIQUETTE.) A small niece of paper, 

eard-board, or the like, with something | 
written or printed on it, and serving os a 
notice, acknowledgment, &c.; as, (a) a bill | 
posted up. 

He constantly read hig lectures twice a week for 
above forty years, giving notice of the tine to his 
auditors in a Artef on the school-doors, Fuller, 
Gots tradesman’s bill or account; hence the 

d phrase, to take gon ticket (now con- 
tracted into on tick), to take is to be put 

in a bill, that is, on credit, —(c)t A visiting- 


card. 
-card with a name upon 


A tirée? is on 
it; but we all rnow, Afiss Sarney, 


a visit 
them fre. 


ve notice of something concerning it, 
show the character or price of 


general on a card or slip of paper; as, a cer- 
tificate or token of a share in a lottery or 
other mode of es a op me goods, 
and the like; a marked card or slip of paper 
given as an acknowledgment of 
posited or pledged, or as a cert ficate of 
right of entry to a place of public amuee- 
ment, or to travel in a railway or by other 
public conveyance. In diner. politica, 
a printed list of candidates to be used at 
an élection; the names on a list of candi- 
dates; a set of nominations for election,— 
Straight ticket, a ticket containing the regu- 
lar nominations of a party, without chan - 
—Seratched teckel, a ticket from which 
names of one or more of the candidates ans 
marked out.— Split ticket, a ticket repre- 
senting different divisions of a party, or 
contal candidates selected from two or 
oe Hence, the 
iples py tras by a party: a 
macy as, the Republican or Democratic 


2S 
system 


| (¢) ca stuck on the outside of anything | 


! (e) A token of a right or debt, contained in | 


a de- | 


—The ticket, the right orcorrect thing. 


That's about the ticket in this country." 
Trollope. [Colloq. or slang.) 
She's very handsome and she's very finely dressed, 
only somehow she's not—she's not fhe fee u see. 
acsfray. 
—Ticket of leave, a permit or license given 
to a convict or prisoner to be, under cer- 
tain Ny oe wre at large and labour for 


Ticket (tik’et), of. 1. To distinguish Ay a 
ticket; to puta ticket on; as, to ticket 
2 To furnish with a ticket: as, to f 

De aah) to California. (United States} 

chet - day (tik’et-di), n, The day before 


et | 


the settling or paying day on the stock ex- | 


change, when the names of the actual pur- 


chasers are given in by one stockbroker to | 


another. 


Ticketing (tik’et-ing), n, A periodical sale | 


of ore, especially of c 
oe ee mining distri The adventurers 
an anrees meet round a table, when each | 
of the latter hands ina ticket bearing an 
offer of so much per ton, and the lots are 
sold to the highest bidder; hence the name. 
Ticket-night (tik’et-nit), nm. A benefit ata 
theatre or other place of public entertain- 
ment, the proceeds of which are divided 
among several beneficiaires, each of whom 
receives an amount equal in value to the 
tickets individually disposed of, less on 
equal share of the incidental expenecs. 
Ticket-porter (tik’et-por-tér), n. A licensed 


porter who wears a muge or ticket, by | 


which he may be identifie 


note, not, move; tbe, tub, byll; 


hd and lead, in the | 


Tice Cue} v.t pret. & 
tickling. 


Ticklenburg 


Tickler 


who ne len a 2 


that produced by tickling. 
Ticklish (ti ik‘lish), a. 1. Sensible to the 


oil, ound: 


Ticket - writer (tik’et-rit-ér), n. One who 


writes or paints show-cards for shop-win- 
dowa, &c, 


Ticking (tik'ing), n. Apart ican 


linen or cotton fabric, used for the ticks of 


beds, mattresses, &c., to hold feathers, hair, 
or other materials. 


p. tickle 
[A freq. of tick, bo touch tit 
may be regarded as a metathesis of 
]) 1. To tonch lightly and canse o 
peculiar thrilling sensation, which com- 
monly causes laughter, and if too long = 
hn A State of general spasm; to 
Saad, 


If you fHicéle us do we not laugh? 


2. To please by slight gratification: to gra- 
tify in any manner; to stir up to pleasure, 
.; to fatter; to cajole. 
Tickied with good suce  Gindal i: los tne shadow 
Which he treads on at Hal SA. 
His ass's ears were fedled, and he learned to fancy 
that he was intended by nature for the society of 
high people. Corn dal! Mag. 


3. To take or move by touching lightly. 
[Rare. ] 
Fees lie td 


or it 


The cunning old 


es 8 two foots, 
And so out o° th’ 


‘a his nuts, 


Tickle (tik), xi 1. To feel titillation. 


He with secret * Joy therefore 
Did Arde inwardly in every rein. Speer, 
see Serie te produce the sensation of titil- 
i, 


A feather or a rosh drawn a the nex 
oom fetle, whereas a thing ane btn ated vi 


Tickle + (tik’l),a. 1. Easily tickled; ticklish. 
uncertain. 


2. Subject to change; inconstant; 
So feckle is the state of earthly things. Spevezer- 


3. Ticklish; wavering, or liable to waver 
and fall at the slightest touch: unstable; 
easily overthrown. 

Thy head ds so drcbi, 
mtkeaed if anek mer sigh it ot wae = ; 


The atate of TE ag 


Stands on a Aebir point, SAak, 


Tickle -braint (tik’l-brin), ». He who or 


that which tickles or pleases; specifically, 
strong drink. 
Peace, good pint-pot; peace, good fickle-tewin. 


Tickle-footed t (tik'l-fyt-ed), a. Uncertain; 


inconstant; slippery. 
You were ever ficblr_footed. Brawn, & Fi 
tik’len-burg), "A coarse 


mixed linen fabric made ie the West India 
market. Sinmende. 


Ticklenesst (tik'l-nes), n. Unsteadinesa ; 


ticklishness. Chaucer. 

tik’ér), m% 1 One who or that 
which tickles or pleases.—2. Something that 
puzzles or perplexes; something difficult to 
answer, [Colloq. ] 

The 
French ficd in answer to a letter he ao 
ord Padirrsian . 


3. A prong used by coopers ‘feanttant bungs 


from casks. 
nm 1. The act of one 
e sensation similar to 


feeling tickling; easily tickled; as, the 
bottom of the foot is very as are 
the sides; the palm of the hand, hardened 
by use, is not ticklish. Hacon.—2 Totter- 
ing; standing so as to be liable to totter and 
fall at the slightest touch; unfixed; easily 
moved or affected. ‘So ticklish and totter- 
ing a foundation." Woodward.—8. Difficult: 
nice; critical. 


Surely princes had need, in tender matter aod 
Aeaiien times, to beware what they say. 4 Sovrn. 


(tik’lish-li), adv. Ina ticklish 


(tik’lish-nes), n. 1. The state 

of heling Senta or easily tickled. 

The state of being totter- 

ing or © finbte to “nil Criticalness of con- 
dition or state. 


manner, 


or or asality 


Ti tik’ A to 
ck-seed (tik’séd), n, A name oomenacis 


pinans of the genera Coreopsis and per~ 


Tick-tack (tik’tak), adv. [A kind of redupli- 


cation of tick, intended to represent the 
sound made by two vibrations, as of a pen- 
dulum.) With a sound resembling the beat- 
ing of a watch 


Tick-tack (tik'tak), nm. [See the adverb.] 


1. A sound like that made by a clock or 
watch. —2 Same as Trick-frack. Milton. 


ti, ‘Be. abune; §, Sc. fey. 
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Ticorea (ti-ké‘ré-o), mn. [Native name of 
a species in Guiana.) A genus of South 
American trees or shrubs with a branched 
inflorescence of white flowers, nat order 
Rutaces. 7’ jasminifora is o shrub from 
T to 8 feet high, a native of Rio Janeiro. 
A decoction of the leaves is drank by the 
Brazilians as a cure for frambesia. The 


bark of T. febrifuga is intensely bitter, as-— 
tringent, and ia reyuriled o3 a febrifuge in 
Brazil, | 


Tic- polonga (tik-pé-long’ga), n. An ex- 
tremely venomous snake, a native of India, 
Ceylon, &c, sometimes called also Katuka, 
of the genus Daloia (0. elegans) and family 
Viperidm, much dreaded by the natives 
The worl fic-polonupa signifies tled po- 
longa, the latter word being a kind of ge- 
neric title given by the natives to many ser- 
pents, no leas than eight apeciea bein 
classed under this common title, It is sai 
that the tic-polonga and the cobra are deadly 
enemies; and to say that two people hate 
each other like the tic- oe teniee — cobra 
is equivalent to our proverb ting the 
catand dog. The tic- poloneeta aul is said WHYS 
to be the aggressor, to seek the cobra in its 
hiding-place, and to provoke it to fight. 
There are many native legends in Ceylon 
respecting the ferocity of this snake. 

Ticuna- poison (ti-ki/na-poi-n), m An 
arrow-polsen used ny the Ticunas and other 
Indian tribes dwelling near the Amazonas. 
When given to animals it produces strong 
convulsions, lasting for hours, It bab 
contains picrotuxin, like other South Am 
can arrow-poisons. Watts’ Dict. of Chem, 

Tid (tid), a. [Shortened from A. Sax. tedre, 
fidder, ©. Fris, teddre, D. teeder, tender, 
weak.) Tender; soft, nice: now used only 
via tidbit. 

Tid (tid), ». [A form of tide, time, season, 

5 Paap In agri. and Aort. fit or favour. 
geason or condition: as, the land is in 

flue tid for sowing; hence, humour. (Scotch. ] 


Surmer fallow has enjoyed a most favourable Aa 
for working, and has pulverized down into fine mould. 


Ace rnin i Tuba eer, 
Tidal (tidal), a. Pertaining to tides; peri- 
odically rising and falling, or flowing and 
ebbing ; aa, tidal waters —Tidal air, the 
air which passes in and out in breathing, 
generally estimated at about 25 eubic 
inches at each Le elgeaey See Residual 
air under RESIDUAL idal harbour, a 
harbour in which the tide ebbs and flows, 
in distinction from a harbour which ie 
kept at high-water by means of docks with 


flood-gates — Tidal river, a river whose | 
point in | 
its course under the influence of the tide- | 


walters rise and fall up to a certain 


wave.—Tidal train, a railway train which 


runs in connection with » steamer, and | 


whose running is therefore regulated by the 
State of the tide. 

Ascertaining first, at what time during every even- 
ing of this month the fafud fener from Dover and 


Folkstone reach the London Bridge tenninus. 
I. Codie, 


Tidbit (tid'bit), n. [From tid, a., or tit, some- 
thing small.) A delicate or tender piece of 
anything eatable: often in form Titbié, 


Tidde,t pp. of tide, Happened. Chateer, 
Tidder, e (tid’ér, tid’l), v.¢. Aes TID, 
a.) To use with tenderness; to fondle. 
J ofan, 


preps (tid'l),v.i. To trifle; to potter. Rich- 


ardeon. 

Tiddyt (tid'i), mn The four of trumps at the 
game of gleek., 

Tide (tid), n. [A. Sax. fd, time, season, op- 
portunity, hour; Icel. Sw. and Dan. ftd, 
time, season, &e.; L.(1. tied, time, tide, tide; 
LD. tijd, time, tij, tide; G. zeit, time, 
tides are times of rising and falling of the 
sea. (See TIME.) Hence tidy, tidings, betide. | 
1. Time; seasun, 

Which, at the appointed! Arar, 
Each one did make his bride, 
What hath it done 
That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the hgh fides in the calendart 


Spenser. 


Sak, 
Tide was scrupulously used by the Puritans, in 
composition, instead of the Po 
which they had a nervous abhorrence Thos for 
Christmas, Hallowmas, Lammas, they said Christ- 
fiate, Hallow rile, Lamb-trde Luckily Mf Artrevntide 
was rightly named to their hands. AVonrey, 
.2 The alternate rising and falling of the 
waters of the ovean, and of bays, rivers, &c., 
connected therewith. The tide Appears as 
a general wave of water, which gradually 
elevates itself to a certain height, then ns 
gradually sinks till its surface is about as 
much below the medium level as it was 


before above it. From that time the wave | 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g.go; j, job; 


The | 


ish word marr, of | 





again begins to vise: and this reciprocating 
motion of the waters continues constantly, 
with certain variations in the height and in 
the times of attaining the greatest degree 
of height and of depression, The alternate 


rising and falling of the tide-wave are ob- | 


served to take place generally twice in the 
course of a Innar day, or of 24h. 40m. of 
mean solar time, on most of the shores of 
the ocean, and in the greater part of the 
bays, firths, and rivers which communi- 
cate freely with it. The tides form what 
are called a flood and an eb), a Aigh and 
low water, e whole interval between 
high and low water is often called a tide; 
the water is said to flow and to ebb; and the 


rising is called the flood-tide, and the falling 
the ebb-tide, The rise or fall of the waters, 
in rd to elevation or depression, is ex- 


ceedingly different at different p pisces, anil 
is alao variable everywhere. é interval 


between two succeeding high-waters is also | 


It is shortest about new and full 
moon, being then about ]2h 19m; and 
about the time of the moon's quadratures 
itisl2h. 30m. But these inte are some- 
what different at different places. The 
chief canse of the tides is the attraction of 
the moon, which, affecting most strongly 
the side of the earth nearest to it, draws or 
heaps op the waters in the parts of the 
earth successively turned towards it. At 
the same time the moon attracts the bulk 
of the earth, and, as it were, pulls the earth 
awny from the water on the surface farthest 
from it; so that here alao the water is 
raised, although not quite so much os on 
the nearer side. The waters being thus 
heaped up at the same time in these two 
opposite “eet of the earth, and the waters 
situated half-way between them pen thus 
necessarily depressed, two Aigh and two 
low tides occur in the period of a little more 
than one revolution of the earth on ita 
axis. The accompanying cut gives a theo- 
retical view of the effect of the moon's at- 
traction. Om the tidal wave caused by the 


variable. 
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moon must be superposed that caused by 
the attraction of the sun, a wave of far in- 
ferior volume, When the sun and moon are 


in conjunction or opposition, at times of | 


new and full moon, = tidal waves will be 
superposed crest upon creat, and the effect 
will be what is called a epring-tide; when 
they are in quadrature the lunar tide will 
be partially neutralized by the solar tide, and 
the result is a neap-tde. also TIDE- 
WAVE.) The above explanation assumes that 
the earth is spherical and uniformly covered 
with water, and the corrections to be made 
in consequence of the inaccuracy of these 
assumptions have occupied the attention of 
scientists since the time of Newton. The 
tides being of great importance to all com- 
mercinl nations, if becomes an object of 
great importance to obtain the menna of 
predicting them; but the subject, in a gen- 


eral point of view, ia attended with many | 
difficulties, and each place requires to have | 


its own tide-tablea, Bee Eataliahment of 
the port under EsTABLISHMENT.—Accelera- 
tion and retardation of the tides, Bee under 
ACCELERATION. — Afimospheric tides. See 
under ATMOSPHERIC.—Lee tide, a tide run- 
hing in the same direction with the wind. — 
Weather tide, a Lide running to windward.— 
3. Astate of being at the height or in super- 


abundance. Sea a 
ve important LSS 
The ti? whereof is now, Shak, 


4. Stream; flow; current; as,a tide of blood. 


For, oozing from the mountain's side, 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide , 
Was curd gin the streamlet blue. Sir ff", Soot, 


f. Course or tendency of causes, influences, 
or circumstances; course: current; nataral 
tendency: sometimes, a favourable conjunc- 
tion of causes or influences. ‘The tide of 
the times." Shak. 


There is a ffo'e in the affairs of men, 
Wihuoch, taken at the Sood, leads on te Corkins, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





TH, then; th, thin; 


6.1 Violent commotion. 


As in the ti@vr of people once up there want not 
stirring winds to make them more rough, so this 
peaple did hyrht upon two ringleaders, Bacaen, 


7. In mining, the period of twelve bours 
Hence to work fides, to work night 
Tide (114), v.t. pret, & pp, tided; 
@ (tid), ot pre rs tid 
To Nive with the tide or ia “ 
Their images, the relics of the wreck, 


Torn from the naked poop, are fied’ back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown ashore, 
Dryer. 


‘Tide (tid), vi. 1.4 To happen; to betide, 
Chaucer.—2, Naut. to work in or out of a 
river or harbour by favour of the tide, aad 
anchoring when it becomes adverse. —To 
tide over, to surmount difficulties by means 
of a succession of favourable incidents hy 
prudence and skilful ree iy Bante or by aid 
from another. ‘The dithculty was fided 

over.’ T. A. Trollope 

You know what an aitiztion it would be to lose 
position and to lose credit, when ability to Ag? ewer 
a Short time might save all appearances. Durden. 


Tide-coach (tid'kéch), n A coach that 
timed its journeys to or from a seaport so 
as to catch the right tide. 


He took a place in the fide~<vack from Rochester. 
Sonadliett, 
Tide-current (tid‘ku-rent), n <A current 
in achannel caused by the alternation of the 
level of the water during the passnge of the 
tide-wave. 
Tided (tid'ed), a Affected by the tide; 
er a tide; tidal. ‘The tided Thames.’ 


y (tid’da), n, The interval between 
ive wutcensive arrivals at the game place of 
the vertex of the tide-wave. 

(tid’di-al), mn A dial for exhibit- 

ry the state of the tides at any time. 
tT (tid'ful), a. Seasonable. Halliwell. 

Obsolete or local. ] 
ate (id'git), n. 1. A gate | 

‘which water into a basin when 
tide flows, and which is shut to retain the 
water from flowing back at the ebb,— 
2 Nault. a pee where the tide runs with 


t velocit 

aret uge (tid’gij), n, An instrument, 
Sohyrhiy self- ah oe Sah on comsts 
and harbours for ase the rise and 
fall of the tide, thus fudioat the de 

of water enabling vessels to enter 
harbours at the Cui times, 

het bour Dor) n Same os 

idal Harbour. 


Bee TIDA 
Tide lock (tid'lok), m <A = situated be- 
tween the tide-water of a harbour or river 
and an inclosed basin when their levels 
bo iy It has double gates by which vessels 
can pass ners way at all times of the tide. 


Tide-mill (tid'mil), n. 1. A mill driven by a 
wheel set in motion by the tide —2 A mill 
for clearing lands from tide-water. 


Tide-rip (tid'rip), n». <A ripple on the sur- 
face of the sea produced by the of 
the tide over an uneven bottom, on iy eaten 
or opposing currents. Adiniral Smyth. 

Tide-rode (tid‘réd), a. Nawt. applied to the 
situation of n vessel at anchor when she 
swings by the force of the tide. See WIND- 
RODE. 

Tides-man (tidz'man), ». 1. One whois em- 
ployed only during certain states of the tide. 
2. A tide-waiter. 

Tide-table (tid’ti-bl), n. A table showing 
the time of high-water at ony place, or at 
different places, for each day throughout 
the year. 

Tide-waiter (tid'’wit-ér), n. <A custom- 
house officer who watches the landing of 

ae we to secure the payment of duties. 

ter (tid'wa-tér), n. Water affected 
by the ebb and flow of the tide 

Tide-wave (tid’wav), n. 4a ime 
broad and excessively fat wave which tol - 
lows, or endeavours to follow, the apparent 
motion of the moon, to whose attraction, 
combined with that of the sun, it is due. 
That of the open ocean is called the - 
tive tide-wave or ftidel-wape, that of bays 
or channels the derivatire. Although not o 
current the tide-wave like other waves may 
be said to travel, and the velocity of its 
crest ae the rate at which the undulation ja 
transmitted), where uninterrupted by land, 
has been computed at the rate of nearly 700 
miles an hoor. Al the coasts | 
British islands it is far lees than this, 

Tide-way (tid’wi), n». The channel in which 
the tide seta. 


w, wig; wh, whig; 2h, azure.—See KEY. 





TIDE-WHEEL 312 Ts 
Tide-wheel (tid wh#l), n. A water-wheel so or moral influence; to restrain; to confine; | Tlerce (térs). =. pfs gyyiutcanded andy 
ee ee ee to oblige. Groce (ral dueae ol Eormaviy a lead 

tide. Not fi les of fad from tres, three. ormeriy mea- 
Tidife tn Abird Chaucer. See TIPY. Revcage ess aceet had s mand. | sure equal to one-third of a pipe, or ¢2 gal- 
Fadly (cdi I ade te daa temake uaa & In > eo unite or bind as by oe 2S ee ee Erde 
Scone ; atic. See TIE n.6.—6 In building. to bind gations Spelled also Teree.—2 A of 
Fidinees (ti'di-nes), x. The quality of being wether two bodics by means of a piece of - two different sizes for salt provisions, 
tidy; neatness; as, the tidincss of dress, ofa ‘“mber or metal See TIE, um 4-—To tie. 4: the one made to contain about 304 
room, 4c. See ae ee: oe erent ae Iba, and the other about 336 Iba —3 In 
Tidings (tdi n. (Lit events that Fising (5) To restrain: to confine; tohinder guge a major or minor third —4 In 
eS ae Oe ting < iece of from acti | card-playing, a sequence of three of 
news: the word seems to be directly the The mind should. by several rules, be fed dswet> == the same colour.—5. In fencing, a position 
Scandinavian, the oldest form in eli thie at Reet, eacaey task wie wie gre & cue = which the wrist sod nally are turned 
being tithennde, from Icel indi ) —To tie up, to confine; to restrain; to ownwards, the weapon of oppopent 
Dan. tidendes, news; comp. G zez- a =p, («) or being on the right of the feneer. From this 
Leen telat: ecetet Mh wha; ‘HOmewr and good nature may fe mp hin banda §=— Push, 8 teed sre Coney the upper pare 
hes taken place and was not before Abcakhy mas ought act to fic himself upto strict of the adversary’s body —6 In hey. a term 


Behold, 1 bring OA tidings A 0 2 

shech enall be coe’ cosee, a tinea 

Tiding-well (tid‘tng-wel), n A well that 
ebbs and flows, posed ebb 


Tidology (ti-dol i A hybrid word from 
‘o-ji), n. ybrid w 
EB. tide, and Gr. 2 Aeeine discourse. } 
The doctrine, theory, or science of tid 

N doubts that Adelegy (as Dr. Whewell 
sonsto tall Hl feady e oeece: As mroch of the 
oa the attraction of the san 


es. 


or disposed to k 


surroundings neat or well- ; as, & 
tidy servant will always k rooms 
nsiderable; 


clean and in good order.—4 

moderately large or great; as, he has left a 
Udy sum of money. (Colloq.]—6. In good 
health, spirits, or circumstances; comfort- 
ahle; satisfactory; as, ‘How are you to-day?’ 
* Pretty tidy.’ (Slang.) 

Tidy (ti’di), v.¢. pret. & pp. tidied; ppr. tidy- 
ing. To make neat; to pat in g order: 
sometimes followed by up; as, to tidy or to 
tidy uparoom. [Collogq.)} 

Tidy ( Vdi), v.< Toarrange, dispose, or put 
things, as dress, furniture, &c., in or 
proper order. (Colloq. 

I have tidied and tidied over and over again. but 
it’s useless. Dickens. 


Tidy (ti’di), n. 1. A more or less ornamental 
covering, usually of knitted or crochet work, 
for the back of a chair, the arms of a sofa, or 
the Mt yay rs tah, or aprol (ioeal:) 

Tidy ‘di), n. sort o 
bird, by some:to. be the golden, 

crested nd ep ek ue a tthgenleys is aes 

Tidley gold : u e golden-cres 

wren is Sal wack of a songster. Chaucer 

speaks of a bird called a tidi/e, but what it 
is is equally doubtful. 


And a those chaunting fowls, the goirifinch not be- 


That hath so many sorts descending from her kind. 
The tydy foe her notes as delicate as they. Drayton. 


Tie (ti), v.¢. pret. & pp. tied; ppr. tye ; 
O.E. teye, tye, &c.; A. Sax. tigian, to big 
ind, from teén (pret. teah, pl tugon; pp. 

togen); the stem is also seen in Goth. tiuhan, 
to pull, G. ziehen, to draw, E. tug.) 1. To 
ae with a band or cord and knot; to 
nd. 


My son, keep thy father’s commandments, .. . 
bind them con y upon thine heart, and fre them 
about thy neck. Prov. vi 


. Vi. 20, 23. 
2. To knot; to knit. 


We do not é¢ this knot with an intention to puzzle 
the argument. “i pei ocr 


8. To unite so as not to be easily parted; to 
fasten; to hold. 
together tied.’ Fairfaz.—4. To hold, re- 
strict, constrain, limit or bind by authority 


He decided to wil] and bequeath his Eerie property 
cn 


of i to hes acd the pom arose how 
it could * ted up as that only she should have 
the benefit of x. Dictens. | 


; 
29 
: 


Dickens. —3. Something which binds or 
unites, in a figurative sense; a bond; an ob- 


Vows, oaths, and contracts they . 

Aad tell us they are sacred fies. Waller. 
4 In building, a beam or rod which secures 
parts together, and is subjected to a tensile 
strain, as a tie-beam: opposed to a strut or 

1 jece, Which acts to keep objects 
is sub to a compressing 
force.—5. A cross sleeper on a railway track. 
(United States ]—6. In music, a curved line 
written over or under notes of the same 
tch to indicate that the sound is to be un- 
rokenly continued to the time value of the 
combined notes. Accompanied with dots 
the tie signifies that the notes are to be per- 
formed in a half staccato or crisp manner. 
Called also Bind, Ligature,and when applied 
to notes of different pitch, a Slur.—7. A state 
of equality among competing or opposed 
parties, as when two candidates secure an 
equal number of votes, rival marksmen 
score a like number of points, two or more 
racers reach the winning-pust at the same 
time, or the like, so that neither party can 
be declared victorious; a contest in which 
two or more competitors are equally suc- 
cessful. 
The government count on the seat, though with 
the new stration ‘tis nearly a tse. If we had a 
good candidate we could win. Disracte. 
—To play or shoot o 
second contest, match, or the like (the t 
being indecisive), in order to decide who is 
to be the winner. 
The tes, as you call them, were shot ef/before two 
o'clock. White Melville. 
Tie-beam (ti’bém),n. In building, the beam 
which connects the bottom of a of prin- 
cipal rafters, and prevents them from thrust- 
ing out the wall Roor 

Tie-dog t (tid 
is necessary to tie up; a bandog. 

I know the villain is both rough and grim; 

Bat as a fie-dog I will muzzie Old poem. 
Tiends (téndz), n. pl. Tithes. See TRINDS. 
Tier (tér),n. (A. Sax. fier, a tier, rank, series; 

perhaps connected with tie.) 1. A row; a 
rank; particularly when two or more rows 
are placed one above another; as, a tier 
of seate in a theatre; the old three-decked 
warships had three fiers of guns on each 
side, the upper, middle, and lower tiers. — 
2. In music, a rank or range of pipes in the 
front of ano or in the interior, when 
the compound stops have several ranks of 


a tie, to go through a | 


., duiet. the third estate, that is, 





| 
| 





See : 
n. A fierce dog which it | 


| Tiffin (tif'in), n. 


for the Geld when divided into three eq 
parts of different tinctures —7. Same 
Terese, 2 —Tierce potn/, the vertex of 
lateral triangle Gwilt—Arch of 

or ‘Aird poief, an arch consisting 
arcs of a circle intersecting at the 


ay 


A 
j 


af 


tierceiet, from LL. tertiolus, tiercelet, a dim. 
from L. fertias, thir] A male hawk or 
falcon: so called, according to some, because 
every third bird im the nest is anid to bea 
male: according to others, because the male 
is a third part less than the female Spelled 
aleo Tercel. 

Tierce-major (tér=mi-jor), = Im ecard- 


mt $ ame as Tiere. 
{ (tér'set) = [From Heree.) In poetry, 
a triplet; three lines, or three lines rhy ming 
Tie-rod (W@rod), = A wrought-iron ber or 
rod for bracing towether the framesof steam- 
engines, roofs, dc. 
Tiers Etat (t4r-ci-t6), n (Fr) In Preach 
people ex- 
closive of the nobility and clergy; the com- 
monalty;: the commons nobles and 
clergy comstitated the first and seeond es- 
tates, previous to the Revolution of 1782 
Aa the policy of Richetien 4 the nobiles, 
io it tended to enrich ancl elevate the Hers Gat, or 
CMM . . The doubling of the teers @at (that 
is. representing them by depotees equal m number to 
beth the other order: combined) was one of the soe 
important imumediate canses of the Revolution. 


ZT. H. Der. 
Tie-wig (tI'wig).n. 1. A wig having its curis 
or tall tied with a ribbon —2 A wig tied 
to the head. 
Ti (tif), m ‘Teed in several senses, all ul- 
groin * ae of a whiff or 
ranght of brea Tif, a sup or draught 
of drink. . . . Fite small draught of 
liquor or short fit of doing = vets 
A Uf or fit of ill-humour must be explained 
from snuffing or sniffing the air.” ¥ -] 
1. Liquor; or rathera small draught of liquor. 
‘Sipping his tif of brandy punch.” Sir W. 
Seott,—2, A pet or fit of peevishness; a slight 
altercation or quarrel 
My lord and | have had another itte—ag. shall I 
call ue i! Come motuptoaquuvel Xichardson. 


There had been numerous: 273 and be- 
tween mother and daughter. Zi A 
Tif (tif), vi. «1. To be in 2 pet. 
She fifed at Tim, she ran from Ralph. Lena. 


2 To sip; to drink. 
He Af ¢his punch and went to rest. J9/ me. Combe. 


Tif! (tif), ot. [O.Fr. tiffer, attiffer, to dress, 
to bedizen.] To dress; to dec 
Tiffany 


(tif'fa-ni),m. [0.E. tffenay, probably 
from 0.Fr. tifer, to adorn) A species of 
gauze or very thin silk. 
n, [‘Tifin, now naturalized 
among Anglo-Indians is the North- 
country figing (properly sipping), eating or 
drinking out of due season.’ Wedgwood.) 
A word applied in India to a lunch or slight 
repast between breakfast and dinner. 
Let’s have it for tiffs ; cool aad nice this h 
weather. EE SY Thackeray. 
Tiffish (tifish), a. Inclined to peevishness: 
tulant. [Colloq.] 
(tift) n. A fit of erence a alight 
quarrel or dispute; a tiff. 
all r fatigue seem as ready for a fy 
Ber pclae aoa han wewiy- comic fromm chnech: we 
Rlackweed s Mag. 
Tig (tig), v.e. [A form of tick or tag.] To 
twitch; to give a slight stroke to. (Scotch.] 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; 


pipes.—Tiers of a cable, the ranges of fakes Tig (de). Be ese } 1. A twitch; a tap; 
or windings of a cable laid one within an- | 9 848%* stroke. 
‘In bond of virtuous love other when coiled. NB ratenldd agli igii eel larga Hootie 
Tier (ti’ér), n. 1. One who or that which | maisters, as the paddock said to the harrow, whes 
ties —2. A pinafore or tidy. [Local.] every tooth gae her a fig.’ Sir WW, Scott. 
mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tfbe, tub, byll; oil, pound; i, Sc abune; ff, Se. fey. 


TIGE 





2 A game among children in which one 
pursues and touches another and runs off. 
The one that is touched becomes pursuer 
in his turn, till he can tig or touch another, 
on whom his office devolvea —3. A flat-bot- 
tomed drinking-cup, of capacious size, and 
generally with four handles, formerly used 
for passing round the table at convivial en- 
tertainments. 

Tige (téj). n. [Fr., a stalk.) In areca. the 
a re a column from the astragal to the 
capital. 

Tigella (ti-jel‘la). n. [A latinized form of 
Fr. Qagelie, a litle stem.) A tigelle. Writ- 

so Tigelius. 

Tigellate (ti-jellat), a. In bof. having a 
short stalk, 5 the plumule of a bean. 

Tigelle (ti-jel), n.  [Fr., dim. of tige, a stem. 
from L tibia, a pipe.) In bot. the youny 
embryonic axis, which represents the primi- 


ten 


tive stem and bears the cotyledons; the | 


caulicle; the radicle. 


| Tiger-cat ( ti’ 


Tigellus (ti-jellus), n In dot. a tigella or | 


tigeWe. See TIGELLE. 


Tiger (tigér).n. [(L., from Gr. tigris,a tiger, | 


supposed to be from 0. Per. tigrd, an arrow, 
on account of the velocity with which the 
animal shoots itself. as it were, on its prey. 
The name Tigris is supposed to be from the 
same word.) 1. A carnivorous animal of 





Bengal Tiger (Felis tig-ris). 
the genus Felis, F. tigris (sometimes classi- 


fied as Tigris regalis), family Felidew. The 
tiger is alout the height of the lion, but 
the body is longer, and the head rounder. 
It is of a lively fawn colour above, a 
pare white below, irregularly crossed with 

lack stripes. It is clothed with short hairs, 
and has no mane. White or albino varieties 
have been occasionally met with, a specimen 
having been shown in this country in 1820. 
The sizer attains his full development in 
India, the name of Bengal tiger being used 
as synonymous with those specimens which 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


as Tigrish. 
| Tigeriam (tYgér-izm), n. The qualities or | 


appear as the most typical and moet power: | 
e ani- 


ful representatives of the species. 

mal is also found in Java and Sumatra, and 
no traces of it are found beyond Southern 
Asia. In habits the tiger is far more active 
and agile than the lion, and exhibits a pas 3 
amount of flerce cunning. He generally 
pitches upon a concealed spot near a water 
course as a habitat, and springs upon the 
animals that approach to drink, slinkin 
back to his lair as if discom fited and ashamed 
should his first bound be unsuccessful. His 
tread through the thick jungle is noiseless 
and stealthy, and he appears to avoid rather 
than court danger, unless when brought to 
bay, when he turns an appalling fierce front 
to the foe. These animals do not generally 
readily attack man himself, but in some 
cases they seem to rene a special liking 
for human prey, and boldly approach vil- 
lages for the purpose of seers it; such 
being known as ‘man-eaters.’ e natives 
destroy them by traps, pits, polroned arrows, 
and other means. Tiger hunting is a fa- 
vourite Indian sport. It is pursued gener- 
ally by Europeans, the tiger being shot from 
the back of an elephant. When taken young 
the tiger can be tamed, and tigers thus do- 
mesticated are not rarely to be seen in India. 
The name American tiger is frequently ap- 
poe jaguar (Felis onca) (See JAGUAR ) 
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With a smart little tie in his smart cravat, 
And a little cockade on the top of his hat, 
Tallest of boys or shartest of men, 
He stood in his stockings just four feet ten. 
Barham. 
Tiger-beetile (ti’gér-bé-tl),n. A name given 
to coleopterous insects belonging to the 
family Cicindelidx, and contai the gen- 
era Cicindela, megecenaals. &c. They are 
so named from their ferocity. They are 
armed with long sharp mandibles, are swift 
and active in their movements, and feed 
upon other insects. 
Tiger-bittern (ti’gér-bit-térn), n A name 
common to the species of the sub-genus of 
birds Tigrisoma, family Ardeidz, natives of 
South America’ They receive the name 
frum the markings on the body, somewhat 
resembling those of a tiger. 
r-kat), » A name of not 
very definite signification sometimes given 
to some of those animals of the family 
Felidz which are of middling size, and re- 
semble the tiger in their form or markings, 
such as the chati, the margay, the ocelot, 
the serval, &c. See the various headings. 
Wry (ti'gér-kou-ri), n. Same as 
wer-shell. 

-flower (ti’gér-floa-ér), n. A bulbous 
plant of the genus Tigridia(T. Pavonsa), nat. 
order Iridacesw. They are natives of Mexicu, 
and bear remarkably curious, though fugi- 
tive flowers. T. Paconia is frequently cul- 


lS a — 


tivated in gardens on account of the beauty | 


of its flowers. 


Tiger-footed (ti'gtr-fut-ed), a. Swift asa | 


tiger; hastening to devour. 


This Aiger-focted rage, when it shall find 
The harm of unscann‘d swiftness, will, too late, 
Tre leaden pounds to his heels. Shak. 


Bi ca (ti’gér-in), a. Tigrish; tigrine. 
re. 

















a | 
Tigerish (ti’gér-ish), a. Like a tiger. Same 


character of a tiger. (In the extract used 
in the sense of TIGER, 3.) [Rare.] 

His lordship now placed his hat on his head, 
slightly on one side. It was the t:perism of a 
pore and which he could no more abandon than 

¢ could give up the jaunty swagyer of his walk. 


Tigerkin (ti’gér-kin), n. (Tiger, and dim. 
-kin.) Lit.a little tiger; hence, humorously, 
acat. ‘Our domesticated figerkin.’ Ld. 
Lytton. 

Tiger-lily (ti’gér-lil-i), n. A plant, Lilium 
tigrinuin, a native of common in 
English gardens, 
having scarlet 
flowers turned 
downward, the per- 
janth being re- 
flexed. It is re- 
markable for hav- 
ing axillary buds 
on the stem. The 
bulbs are eaten in 
China and Japan. 

Tiger-moth (ti’gér- 
moth) n A name 

iven to the indivi- 

uals of various 
species of moths of 
the genera Arctia, 
Hypercampa, and 
Nemeophila. They are generally large, with 
hairy wings, richly streaked 
what to resemble the skin of a tiger. The 
common tiger-moth is the Arctia caja, a 
remarkably beautiful insect, from 23 to $ 
inches in expanse of the fore-wings. 

Tiger’s-foot (ti’gérz-fyt), n. An East 
Indian plant of the genus Ipomera, the J. 

8-tigridia. 

er-shell (ti’gér-shel), n. A name given 
to ared gasteropodous shell with lange white 
spots. It is a species of Cyprea, the C. 
tigris. Also called Twer-cowry. 

-wolf (ti’gér-wuylf), n Same as 

ylacine or Tasmanian Wolf. 





Tiger-lily (Zc/incme 
Signe se vee), 


| Tiger-wood (ti’gér-wyd), n. A valuable 


ence—2 A person of a fierce, bloodthirsty | 


disposition —3 A dissolute swagyering 
dandy; a ruffling blade; a swaggerer; a hec- 
tor; a bully; a mohawk. 

A man may have a very gond coat of arms, and be 
arger:... that man is a Ayer, mark my word—a 
jow man. TaAackeray. 
4. A boy in livery whose special daty it is 
to attend his master while driving out; a 
young groom attending on a master, as dis- 
tinzuished from the page of a lady. 

His tiger, Tim, was clean of limb, 
His boots were polished, his jacket was trim, 





wood for cabinet-makers, imported from 
British Guiana. It is the heart-wood of 
Macharium Schomnburgkii. 

Tigh 0), n. A-close or inclosure. [Provin- 
cial 


nylish. ] 
Tight (tit), a. (From the old forms thite, 
thiht, thyht, tight, close, ipa te it would 
seem that the initial sound of this word has 
been changed from th, perhaps through the 
influence of tie. Tight would therefore cor- 
respond to Icel. théttr, tight (as in water- 
tighf), close, heavy, Dan. tet, tight, close, 
compact, D. digt, G. dicht, ck, solid, 


| 





, 80 as some: | 


TIGRISH 


dense.} 1. Having the parts or joints so 
close as to prevent the passage of fluids: 
impervious or impermeable to air, gas, 
water, or the like; not open, chinky, or 
leaky; as, air-(ight; water-tight.—2. Having 
the parts firmly held together so as not to 
be easily or readily moved; compactly or 
firmly built or made; in a sound and strong 
condition; as, the house is tight and well 
built. ‘Twelve tight galleys’ Shak. ‘Some 
tight vessel that holds out against wind and 
water.” Bp. Hall. 

O, ‘tis a snug little island! 

A right little, agAg hrtle island ! Debdin. 
Hence, as applied to persons, well-knit; 
sinewy; strong. 

TwAt little men, but with more pith 
Than many who are bigger. Pref. Blackse. 
3 Firmly packed or inserted; not loose; as, 
the screw or stopper is so tight that it can't 
be withdrawn. —4. Fitting close to the body: 
as, a tight coat. —5. Tensely stretched or 
strained ; taut; not slack; as, a tight rope, 
line, or cord.—6. Neat; tidy. 
I'll spin and card, and keep our children AgAté. Gay. 
7.¢ Capable; fit; handy; adroit; brisk. 
My queen's a squire 
More AigAé at this than thou. B 
close - fisted ; 


8. Parsimonious; niggardly 

as, a man fight in his de { Colloy. 
United States.]—9. Produced by or requir- 
ing great straining or exertion; severe; as, 
I got through only by a tight pull. [Colloq.} 
10. Not easy to be obtained; not to be had 
on ordinary terms: said of money when cap- 
italists are disinclined to speculate ; hence, 
straitened for want of money; not easy; 
pressing; as, the money market is tight. 
(Commercial slang. )} 

A few curt sentences . . . told how matters stood 
in the city—money was fiyAr; but of the financial 
sensitiveness that shrinks timidly from all enterprise 
after a period of crash and bankruptcy Culduff could 
make nothing. Lever. 
11. Slightly intoxicated; somewhat under the 
influence of strong drink; tipsy. (Slang.) 

No, sir, not a bit tipsy; not even what Me. Cutbill 
calls tight. Lever. 


Tight (tit), old pret. of tie. 
And thereunto a great long chaine he tye, 
With which he w him forth, even in his own 
despight. Spenser. 
Tight ¢ (tit), vt To make tight; to tighten. 
Tighten (tit’n), «.& (Tight, and verb-form- 
ing suffix -en.] To make tight; to draw 
tighter; to straiten; to make more close in 


any manner. 

The bowstring encircled my neck. All was ; 
they waited the last saynal to pater the fatal cont. 
Marryeat. 

tener, Tightner (tit’n-ér), n 1A 

ribbon or string for tightening a woman‘s 

dress.—2. A slang name fora hearty meal. 

Mayhew. 

Tighter ¢ (tit’ér),». A ribbon or string used 
to draw clothes closer. 

Tightly (tit’li), adv. 1. Ina tight manner; 
closely; compactly.—2¢ Neatly; adroitly ; 
briskly; cleverly. 

Hold, sirrah, bear you these letters tig Atty ; 
Sail, like my pinnace, to these golden shores. SAad. 

Tightness (tit’nes), n. 1. The state or qua- 
lity of being tight; as, (a) closeness; im- 
perviousness; compactness; tautness; firm- 
ness; strength; as, the tightness of a vessel, 
of a stopper, of a rope,&c. (6) The state or 
quality of being straitened or stringent; 
parsimoniousness ; stringency; difficulty ; 
severity; as, tightness in dealing; the tigat- 
ness of money or of the money market. 
(c) The state of being more or lees intoxi- 
cated. {Slang.}—2 + Capability; dexterity ; 
adroitness; neatness. 

Tight-rope (tit’rop), ». A tensely stretched 
rope on which an acrobat performs ticklish 
feats at a greater or less height from the 
ground. 

An uneven floor, . . . where agentleman may 
break his neck if he does not walk as upright asa 
posture-master on the figAt-ropge. Sir iW. Scott. 


Tights (tits), n. pl A tight-fitting under- 
covering worn on the legs by acrobats, actors, 
dancers, and the like. 


His elevated position revealed those fights and 
gaiters, which, had they clothed an o ry man, 
tmaght have passed without observation. é 


Tigress (ti’ n. The female of the tiger. ; 
Tigrine (ti'grin a. Like a tiger. 
Tigrish (ti‘grish),a. Resembling, pertaining 


to, or characteristic of a tiger; as, (a) fierce, 
bloodthirsty, or cruel. ‘ Tigrish courage. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See ERY. 
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Sir P. Sidney. (6) Swaggering: 
with reference to definition 3 


and, to use a slang word, ¢ oe eee als 


“ger, and (ti-gri-s5'ma), n, “TL tigria, 
and Gr. séma, body.] A sub-genus 
bitterns found in South America; the 


' 
-bitterna. See TIGER-BITTERN. 
ike (tik), n Atick See Tick. 

Tike (tik), ». [Perhaps the same as teague; 
comp. ‘Anuaae. tiec, a housekeeper, a farmer. } 
A countryman or clown; a boor; a charL 

Tike (tik), mn. [Icel tik, Sw. tik, a bitch, a 
cur.) A dog; a cur. 

Avant, fou curs |— 
Hound or spaniel, brache or | 
Or bobtail jude, or trondie-tai Saab, 


Tt eee TICELE.] Ticklish; uncer- 


Tikoor, Tikul (ti-kér’, tik’yl), =. The 
Indian names for the Garcinia peduneu- 
lata, a lofty tree, the flesh of the fruit and 


arillus of which is used in curries and for 
acidulating water. Being sharp and acid, it 
is recommended aa a substitute for limes 
and lemons on voyages. 
Tikor (tik’or), mn. The native name in India 
for the tubers of Curewma leucorrhiza, 


which yield an abundance of fine nutritious 
fecula. 


(ti’kus), n, 


Tikus An animal of the mole 
family 


Talpi and 
aring aconasl ble resemblance 
to nian The muzzle is much P - 
longed, the fur by a number of long 
hairs or bristles, the tail naked (whence its 
generic name), and it is of glanda, 


which secrete a kind of musk. It isa native | 


of Moloccaand Sumatra. Calledalso Bula 
an n <Aplant. See TILL. 


To; till. Chaweer. 
» Ritter), in [From the name of 
the inventor, a tondoe 
the of the t century. 
led carriage without a top 
or cover, 


Tilde (tilda), » The dincritic mark placed 
over the letter m (sometimes over /) in 
3 “to indicate that in prononciation 

following vowel is to be sounded as if a 

y had been affixed to it; thus, seflor, pro- 
nounced sdn'yor. 

Tile (til), nm. [A. Sax. tiyel, a word borrowed 
a ® Teutonic tongues from L, tequla, a 

, from , to cover, from same root as E. 
thatch, deck. | 4 A kind of thin slab or plate 
of baked clay, used for covering the roofs of 
buildings, paving floors, lining furnaces and | 
ovens, constructing drains, The best | 

ualities of brick-earth are used for making 
tiles, and the 

is simi- 

to that of 

brick . making. 

Boo tiles 

are chiefly of 


‘ti, 


gig or two-w 





mt, Ridge tile. 


«, Gukter 


#, Pan tile. 
tile. 


each other and 
7 off any ralu they receive. _— 

ani Aip tiles are semicylindrical,and ted 
to cover the parts of the roof hy 
their names. —Par tues are usually of o 
aquare “re and thic er ans those used for 
rooflug. wh porn kind, called 
encatiatic ‘tien oa with rich designs 
in various burnt-in colours, have lon 
used for the floors of churches, h ani 
other important buildings. See under Ex- 
CAUSTIC. — 


; bullying : | 
Nothing could be more aint od ecepse 


panes Gymoura (7. | 


coach-builder in | 
] zl 


been | 


Drain tiles are usually made in | 


the form of an arch, and laid npon flat tiles, | 


called soles, — Dutch tiles, for chimneys, are | 


made of a whitish earth, glazed and painted | 
with various figures. —2, In metal, a small 
flat piece of dried earth or earthenware,used 
to cover vessels in which metals are fused. 

&. A tall stiff hat; a silk hat or one of that 
shape. (Slang. ] 


His Ma +o 

Allowed him thencef to stand with his fife on. 
Tile (til), v.t pret. & pp. tiled pied pr tiling. | 
L To cover with tiles: as, to tile a house.— 
2 To cover as with tiles 

The muscle, sinew, and vein, 

Which fi this house, will come again. Deve. 
Tile (til), o% 1 In freemaeonry, to guard 
ogninst the entrance of the uninitiated by 


Fate, far, fat, fall; | mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; note, not, move; 


placi 


tile a lodge; to file a meeting 


strict secrecy. 


“Upon my word, Madam,’ 1 had begun, and was | 


going to say that I didn't know one word about all 
Major Ponto. shee the Pde 7 eo ee wend 
or stamp with his lange be ell the table, 
‘Come, come, eed ie my ae we are all nied. y = 
enw." i dacheray, 

pe "krta-i n. Inarchk. two 

rows of plain ti es placed horizontally on 
the coping of a wall, and proj eee ee 
1} = over each side to throw off the rain 
water 

Tile-drain (til'drin), ». In agri. o drain 
constructed with tiles. 

Tile-earth (til’érth),m <A strong clayey 
earth; stiff, stubborn land. rome.) 
Tile-field (til féld), mn, Ground on which 
tiles are made; as. the palace of the 
Tuileries is thus named from standing on 

what was once a file-sield. 
Tile-kiln (til’kil), n. A kiln for baking tiles. 
Tile-ore (til’or), n A sub-species of octa- 
hedral red copper ore. 
n. “ae pin, usually of hard 
ugh a hole in a tile into 


1 rake mn 


the lath, &e., to secure it to the roof. 

Tiler (til’ér), mn A man whose occupation is 

to cover buildings with tiles. 

A mn [Fr. tailleur, a cutter or 

In freemasonry, the ~iae aa 
. Commonly written 
‘ér-i n. A tile-work. 

‘stim, 7. AL Any laminated 
sandstone fit oe roof a flagstone The 
term is more iy’ ap applied to the 
fae iol thin- padded, igh htly micaceous 

ings lying at the base of Devonian and 
form e rir agg between it and the 
Silurian. —2 A 
Tile-tea | are) ~ A kind of inferior tea 
prepare stewing refuse leaves with milk, 
tter, oe andl oe and solidifying the 
mixture by oy pees ing it into moulds. Jt is 
sold at Kiachta to the Armenians for distri- 
bution through Western Siberia and the Cau- 
bine It is an article of food rather than a 
ve 


e 
te-beds rae "pit -hedz), m 
ite Forest in Sussex, 
occur.) In geol, the name given bj 
| tell toa on of the great series of strata 
in the Weald of Kent and Sussex inter- 
eat between the greensands and the 


oolite. 

rita (trl n. [(L., the linden or lime-tree. ] 
A genus of trees, nat order Tillacem, the 
species of which, in this country, are known 
by the name of lime-trees, ‘See LIME, 
TILLACE.&. 

Tiliacem (ti-li-a’sé-@), mn. pl. [See Tra.) A 
nat. order of poly ee dicotyledonous 
plants, consisting chiefly of trees or shrula«, 
with awith toothed, alternate leaves, fur- 
nished with atipules. The flowers are axil- 
lary, and usually white or pk: they have 
a Valvate calyx, indefinite h ous sta- 
mens, and a free canny oslo: ovary, It is 
eras hee sy to pha re 7 and aaa. 

es are generally diffused through- 
out the tropical and temperate parts of the 
globe. They have all a mucilaginous whole- 
some juice, and are remarkable for the 
toughness of the fibres of their inner bark, 
which are used for various economical pur- 
poses under the name of bast. Among the 
most important genera are Tilia, Corchorus, 
kea, and Grewia 
(tiling), . 1. The operation of cover- 
ine Rot Mth tiles. —2 Tiles on a roof; 
tiles in general. 
went upon the house-top, and let him down 


They wen 
through the filing with his couch, into the midst, 
fore Jews. ¥. Fr. 


Tu uh nn, Same as Teel, 

n. [Formerly a drawer in general; 
conn, D . tillen, O. Fris. tilla, to lift, to raise; 
lifting may have originally been a feature 

of it} A me SOnes box in a shop, warehouse, 
yee a cosh-drawer, a8 in a shop-counter or 
the like, where the daily drawings are kept. 
Sometimes formerly called Tiller, 

They break up counters, doors, and fiir, Sme/?. 


He had contrived to break his own ar and plum 


der his uwwn fill, a. Lyttan, 
Till (til) m <Akind of claye coos coarse 
| obdurate land; specifically, in geol. a name 
in Scotland for the unstratified boulder. 
clays, and now extended by geologists to 


the tiler at the closed door: as, to | 
ence — | 
2 To bind to keep what is said or done in en tne 


tabe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


any unstratified alluvial) formation of con- 
siderable thi a TABS 

As ee tion, 
ee e north 


til are we believe identical, the latter bei 
a compound particle, ti-I, although the on- 
gin of the [ not as yet been made out. 
The uncompounded particle ti- is not en- 
tirely unknown in the Scandinavian,’ Vig- 
Jusson.] 1. To the time of; until; as, 1 did not 
see the man til! the last time he came; I 
waited for him al! four o'clock: I wil) wait 
next week.— now, to 
time; as, I never heard of the fact till now, — 
Tull then, to that time; aa, I never heard of 
the fact till then.—2 Used before verbs and 
sentences in a like sense, denoting to the 
time specified in the sentence or clause fol- 
lowing; as, I will wait till you arrive. 
Hesaid to them, Occupy loome. Luke xis. 13. 


Certain of the Jews .. . bound themeelres under 
acurse, sayi A = would neither eat nor drink. 
fay they humell Acts xwiii 12, 


elas er make some act of pra 
to God. lang si Jer. Tair. 


[This use may be explained by supplying 
the time when or th the like. ss to: unto, as 
far as; up to. (Rare. ] 

Similar sentiments will recur to every one 
with his writinys—all through them fil! the ‘ety end. 


4+ To.— Note. As an equivalent to the pre- 

ition to in several of its senses, fill has 
been traced from our earliest writers to 
Fuller. ‘Left tll her executors another 
(college) to be builded.’ . Fisher. ‘ After- 


wards restored (till his iberty and arch-- 
bishoprick.” Fuller. 

Till (til), v.¢. [A. Sax. tilian, to labour, exert 
one's self, e care of, culti- 
vate, d&c.; lit. to make fit or til 
(A. Sax. and Goth. ), fit, ; 0. Sax. — 
to cultivate; O. Fris. tilia, to produce, to 


cultivate; D. telen, to mt toy to cultivate, to 
breed; 0.G, zilén, to eureM. Toil is a 
closely allied allied form.) 1. To plough and p 

or and to dress the crops of; to 
Paltivate: ec iscen 


The Lord God sent him forth from the garden of 
Eden to fil! the ground from whence be was taken. 


Gen. li zy. 
2} To procure; to prepare. 
Nor knows he how to 
Nor neatly dresse a 
Nor knows 4 trap or snare a 


Tillable (til’a-bl), a Capable of bet being 
tilled; arable; fit for “the plough 
The #ifadve fields are so hilly, that the oxen can 
hardly take sure footing. fick, Carew. 
Tillmwa (til'lé-a), n. (In honourof M. A. Tilli, 
an Italian botanist.) A genus of plants, 
nat. order Crassulacem. They are small 
annual succulent herbs, of wide ‘distribution 
and of no special interest. TT. mwuscoaa is a 
British plant. It grows on moist, nerves 
sandy heaths in the south of meian 
ones also in Western Europe and Monk 


ca, 
! (til’ij), m The operation, practice 

pra tilling or preparing land for seed, 
anid keeping the ground free from weeds 
which might impede the growth of ae 
cultivation; culture; carwrpaeg SL i. gc n- 
cludes manuring, ploughi ng, harrowi ng 
rolling land, or whatever is done to bring it 
to a proper state to receive the seed; anid 
the operations of ploughing, harrowing, anil 
hoeing the ground, to destroy weeds and 
loosen the soil after it ia planted. 

Tillandsia (til-and'zi-a), n. (In honour of 
Elias Tillands, professor of physic at Abo. | 
A geo of plauts, nat. order Bromeliacem. 

The species are most of them parasitical, 
and are natives of South America, T wétri- 
culata is the wild pine of the colonists of 
Jamaica, The leavesof most of the species 
are dilated at the base so as to form a bottle- 
like cavity, capable of containing a pint or 
more, into which the rain and dew flows, 
conducted by channels in the leaves. Tra- 
vellers tap these vegetable pitchers for the 
sake of the grateful fluid they contain. The 
fibrous of the stem of 7". ea, after 
the outer cellular portion is removed by 
steeping in water, is used in place of horse- 
hair for stuffing cushions, mattresses, and 
the like In America. 
; & husband- 


Tiller (til'ér), n One who tills 
Bt A was a keeper of sheep, pat Rene RC. 


ea well, 


man; a cultivator; a pl 
hw, 2, 


ti, Sc. abune;: fF, Sc fey. 


TILLER 


Tiller (til’ér), n. 
L. The handle of a spade. [Provincial }— 
2. Naouf. the bar or lever fitted to the head 
of rudder, and employed to turn the helm 
of a ship or boat in steering.—3.+ (a) The 
stalk or handle of a cross-bow. (/) The 
cross-bow itsell ‘ You canshoot in a fuller.’ 
Beau. & Fl 

Tiller t+ “Aiv'ér), n, [See TILL, a money box. ] 
ee amall drawer; atill, Dryden. 

(til’ér), m. 
“plant ede ] The shoot of a plant, spring- 
from the root or bottom of the origi 
stalk: also, a saplin 

Tiller (til'ér), v.t. 


or sucker, 


original stalk; a8, wheat or rye tillers; it | 

spreads by tillering. Written also Tillow. 
Tiller-chain (til’ér-chan), n-. 

the chains leading frum the tiller-head 


round the barrel uf the wheel, by which the | 


vessel is steered. 


Tiller - head (til'ér-hed), n Nawt. the ex- | 


tremity of the tiller, to which the tier rope 
or chain ia attached. 
Tiller-rope (til’ér-rép), n. 
the same purpose as a tiller-chain. 
‘alag- -seed (til'li-séd), n. Same as Tilly- 
ree 


Tillie-wallie (til'i-wal-i), mn. Fiddle-faddle. | 


Scvutwh.) See TILLY-FALLY. 
aditiman # (til’man), m A man who tills the 
earth; ahushandnian. Twawer. 
Tillot (til’ot), uw A bale or bundle, Sim- 
whorls. 
Tillow til’), of. Same as Tiller. 
“orto (til'i), @. Having the character of till 
ulder-clay; as, soil resting on a Gilly 


Titty firély, Sir John! never tell me; your ancient 
Swag gerer comes Not in my doors Same, 

Tilly-seed (til'li-séd), n The seed of Croton 
Pavanum, which furnish croton-oil like 
those of Croton Tiglium. 

Tilmus ( til’mus), n. tL, from Gr. tillé, to 

luck.] In med. floccillation, or picking of 

-clothes, See PLOCCILLATION. 

Tilt (tilt), [A. Sax. teld, a tent or taber- 
nacle; Dan. and L.G. telt, Icel. tiald, G. zelt, 
tent; from stem of A. Sax. teldan, to cover, ] 
1. A tent: a covering overhead. 

Being on shore wee made a Ai with our oares and 
aayle. Hfmaobhiaye, 
2 The cloth covering of a cart or wagon.— 
2 The cover of a boat; a small canopy or 
awning of canvas or other cloth extended 
over the stern-alieets of a boat. 


The roaring crew, 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their fits in blue. Gay. 
Tut (tilt), vt. To cover with a tilt or awn- 


Tilt (tilt), vt. [A. Sax, tealfian, to waver, 
tealt, inconstant; comp. ©. Fris, tilla, BD. and 
LG, 'tidlen, to raise, to heave up; Sw. tulta, 
to waddle. See also TILT, vi] L To in- 
cline; to raise one end of, as of a cask, for dis- 
eharging liquor; as, to tilt a barrel.—2 To 
point or thrust, as a lance 
Sons against fathers f/f the fatal lance, ‘Ff. Padiier 


3.¢ To put or thrust a weapon at. ‘He 
should tilt her." Beau, d- Fl. —4. To ham- 
mer or forge with a tilt-lLammer or tilt; aa, 
to tilt steel to render it more ductile. —To 
tilt wp, in geol. to throw up suddenly or 
abruptly at a Te angle of inclination; as, 
the strata are ¢ 

Tilt (tilt), ev. [As to senses 1 and 2 comp. 
Prov. E. folt, a blow against a beam or the 
like; IceL tole, a trotting. an amble; the 
other senses are more d rectly connected 
with some of the words instanced under 
TILT, vt.) 1. To runor ride and thrust with 
a lance; to joust, asin atournament. Hence 
—2 Generally, to fight or thrust; to rush as 
in combat. ‘To play with mammets, and to 
tilt with lips.” Shak, ‘Swords out and 
tilting one at other's breast." Shak.—3 To 
move tunsteadily: to ride, float, and toss. 


The Beet swift fiifting o'er the surges flew. Singe. 


4 To Jean forward; to rise or fall into a 
sloping position; tu fall as on one side. 

l am not bound to =n how a tahle Ads, any 
more than to indicate how, under the conjurors 
hands, a pudding appears in a hat. Faruday, 

Tit (tiit).n. [See the above verbs.) L A thrust. 
*Two or three of hia liege subjecta, whom 
he very dexterously put to death with the 
tilt of his lance.” Addison.—2 Formerly, a 

ch, chain; 


th, Sc. loch; = g, go; 


[From D, tillen, to lift.) 


(Comp. A. Sax. felgor, a | 


o put forth new shoots | 
frum the root, or round the bottom of the | 


Nauwt. one of | 


A rope serving | 


j, job; 
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military exercies on horseback, in which the | Timarcha (ti- miir"ka), nm <A genus of nis 1 


combatants attacked each other with lances. _ 
* Victor at the filé and tournament." Teany- 
son, —3. A tilt-hammer (which see),—4 In- 
clination forward; as, the tilt of a cask.— 
5. In the abrupt throwing up of strata 
at a high angle of inclination. Tilts ore 
usually accompanied by fractures and crush- 
ings of the strata. 
Tilt-boat (uirDee), n. A boat having a tilt 
or cover of canvas or other clo 
Tilter (tilt’ér), n. 1. One who tilts; one who 
ousts or rides against an opponent with a 
nce; one who fighta 
Let me alone to match your Aivr, Grawwille. 
munth Tt) a TA Bex. teh. cn lture, fro 
t us ti cu mm 
nm, to till; as to form comp. Ph.) 
Th act or operation of tilling or prep 
ing the ground fora Sg Mg tillage; cultiva- 
husbandry. * His full tA and hus- 
banry. Shak.—2 The state of being tilled 
or ae for a crop; as, land is ee 
ten it ig manured, ploughed, bro 
aad mellowed tor receiving theseed.—S That 
which is tilled; tillage ground. ‘Wither'd 
holt or tilth or pasturage." 
4 In agri. the degree or depth of soil turned 


by the plo that available soil 
on the Sine cadonciice hick ths eers | 


of crops strike. 


Tilt-hammer (tili‘ham-mér), ». A large 


hammer worked by steam or water power, 
- _ in iratonte and steel mau oe 
where fem required. or 

heaviest work a tie description tion it has 
been ol ndeanbeee by the steam- er, but 
it is still advan ualy used where lighter 
work has to be done. ee aactieess form of tilt- 
hammer is represented in the accompany- 





ing engraving. a is the timber or wrought- 
iron shank or helve; it is neee upon an axis 
at about one-third of its length, and is 
worked by a series of Sa ieion tam or ta 
pets ce, fixed into the circumference of 
cam-ring b, mounted ape the shaft of a 
steam-engine or water-wh cams 
act successively by depressing the shorter 
limb of the shank a and tilting up the other 
end, until, by the corteant. ree olution, the 
former is , and th te @x- 
tremity, armed with a heavy nan n ham- 
merd, descends with considerable force upon 
rut anvil ¢. See STEAM-HAMMER. 
fillet (tilt’ing-fil-let), n. A cham- 
Eee llet of wood laid under slating where 
it joing to a wall to raise it slightly and pre- 
vent the water from entering the joint. 
eg -helmet (tilt'ing-hel-met), nm <A 
large helmet sometimes worn over the other 
at citing upear (i fit'ing-spér), A 
sper), 7. spear or 
ae Lr i HH maa toumaments, See 
TOURNAMERT. 


Tilt-mill (tilt’mil A name sometimes 
given to t ' by which tilt-ham- 
one are Mp. uy nets ui aK 

“eh up), ™. 8 
Tal sup, TIP (Un By k 


Tilture (til’ tar, n, The t =H or process of 
tilling: titlage [Obsolete and rare; an er- 
roneous formation. } 

Gord tilth brings seedes, 
Eulll stare weedes. Turter, 

Tilt-yard (tilt’yiird),. A place for tilting; 
lists fur combats, ‘The tityard of Tem- 

pilestowe,” Sir W. Seott, 

-wood (til’wyd), n. The timber of Oreo- 
eens Jetens, noted for its abominable 
BIMeLl. 

Timalia 
longing the thrush family (Turdid# or 
Merulidw), found in the grovea and small 
woods of Java. The lea (T’. af inches de- 
scribed by Dr. Horsfield is inches in 
length, the boxly stout and ovate. The fea- 
thers are peculiarly long and soft, and the 
note slow, regular, and pleasant. 


h, Fr. ton; ag, sing; 


Tennyson.— | 


ti-mé‘li-a),n A genuaof birds be- | 


TH, then; th, thin; 


opterous insects, allied to Chrysomela T. 
lavigata, a British species, from 4 to } inch 
in length, ia known by the name of ‘y- 
nose beetle, It freqnents woods, turf, and 
low memane. Most of the species are of a 
colour. 

Timbal (tim'bal), n. [See Sse A 

kettle-drom. 


, structure; Icel, 
timbr, timber, wood felled for building; 
Dan. témmer, timber, a frame; D. Gimmer, 
an apartment; getimmer, timber - work: 
0.H.G, zimbar, wood edifice; Mod.G. zim- 
mer, an apartment, zimmerholz (lit. timber- 
wood timber, rimmmermann, a carpenter. 
The oldest meaning seems to have been 
structure, edifice, as in ©. Sax. timbar, 
O.Fris. timber, an edifice, and as seen in the 
different verbs: A. Sax. timbrian, Goth. tim- 
rjan, Icel. timbra, Dan. témre, G. zim 
to build. The root is that of Gr. demd, to 
build, domos, L. domus, a house (whence 
domestic, domicile, &c.). Timber therefore 
means literally building materials] 1. Trees 
cut down, squared, or capable of being 
aquared into beams, rafters, boards, planks, 
&c., for being employed in house or ship 
building, or in , joinery, &e, (See 
BATTEN, DEAL, PLANK, LUMBER.) Timber 
is generally sold by the load. A load of 
rough or unhewn timber is 40 cubic feet, 
and a load of squared timber 50 cubic feet, 
reckoned to weigh 20 cwt. In regard to 
planks, deals, &c,, the load consists of so 
apf equare feet; thus a load of 1 inch 
is 600 aquare feet; a load of plank 
more than 1 inch thick equals 600 square 


_ feet divided by the thickness in inches 


Wood is a general term, comprehending 
under it timber, dye-woods, fancy woods, 


. tre-wood, &c., but the word timber is often 


used in a loose sense for all kinds of felled 


and seasoned wood —2 A Pare — Ae 4 
bg Ww 


plied to growing trees yield 
able for constructive purposes. Some of the 
Conifere yield valuable timber, as the dif- 
ferent kinds of fir and pine. The grent ma- 
are. fr trees valuable as timber, however, 
exogens, ag the oak, ash, elm, 
, sycamore, dc., among British trees; 
sae chestnut and walnut among those of the 
South of Europe; and the mahogany, teak, 
&c., of tropi countries. 
At Mount ecumbe you will behold the 
timber in nt Edge neem” up to the ‘Gna 
le gas and feathering down to the ~~ om the 


3. The body, stem, or trunk of a tree. 
We take 


From tree, lop, bark, and part o° the Ader, 
And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 
The air will drink the sap. SAak, 
4 The materials for any structure. 
Such omens are the. . . Gittest Aeter to 


make politics of, 
& A sin is plece of wood for building, or 
already naa one of the main beams of 


a fabric. 
Many of the Memders were decayed. Caxe, 


6. Nawt. a timber is one of the curving 
jeces of wood, branching outward from the 
a up, on each side, furming the ribs of a 


Timber (tim’bér), vt. To furnish with tim- 
See TIMBERED, 


Timber! (tim’bér), of< To take to a tree; 
to light or build on a tree. 


The one lock bp i a thicket of brushwood, and 
the other ¢iember oy9s @ Gee Berd 


Timber (tim’hér), mn. 1. [Fr. neg Sw. 
timber, LG. timmer, G. zimmer, certain 
number of skins, Origin doubtful. } An old 
mercantile term, both in England and 
Scotland, to denote a ce n number of 
skins—in the case of the skins of martena, 
ermines, sables, and the like, forty; of other 
skins, one hundred and twenty. 

Two fvder of cables, which with much peaeece 
had been recovered out of the wreck. Aepiin 
2. (Fr. timbre, a crest, a helmet] In her. 
(@) a rank or row of ermine in noblemen's 
conts. (6) The helmet, mitre, coronet, &c., 
when placed over the arms in a complete 
achievement. 

Timber t (tim’bér), vt [Fr. timbre, a crest, 
a helmet.) To surmount; to decorate, as 
crest does a coat of arms. 


A porple plume ffesters his stately crest. 


Syfverter, 
Timber-brick (tim'bér-hrik), n. A piece uf 
timber of the + eine and shape of a brick, in- 


a Eafe. 





—\— 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Ax&Y. 


serted in brickwork to attach the fnish- 
ba. 


Timbered (tim‘bérd), p. and a 1 Fur- 
nished with timbers; as, a well-timbered 
house.—2Z + Built; framed; shaped; formed; 
contrived. 

Sy arrows, 
Too dightly fmder'a for wo loud a wind, 
Wold ve reverted to my bow again. 


He left Ube maceeanio ke he. 
cause be thought him the best timbered to sapport it 


3.1 Massive like timber. 
His Anwtred bones all broken, rudely rambled. 


Sarr, 
4 Covered with growing timber; as, well- | 


Sinmeed lanl. 
Timber- 


came tim’bér-fram), n. Same as 


Ganj-0eaw . Knight. 

Timber-head (tim tim’béer-hed), n Nawt. the 
top end of a timber, rising above the deck, 
and serving for belaying ropes, &c.; other- 
wise Kevel-head. 

Timber-hitch (tim’bér-hich), mn Naut. the 
end of a rope taken round a epar, led under 
and over the steading pars, and passed t two 
or three turns round its own part, making 
a jamming eye. See Hitch. 


cca -ling), #. A small tim- 
Timber- tim’bér-ljd), » In low, a 


phil Ht ly ch tenants formerly were to 
fat hn © felled from the woods to the 
s house. 


qimber-man tim’bér- TaAD); m In mining, 
the man emplo 
timber in the mine. 
wooden horse on which iers are made 
to ride as » punishment. 
-merchant (cin’ber. sree a n, 
eben dealer in timber. 
m‘bér-skrib), n. =A metal 


be (ti 
tool or ool or pointed In instrument for marking 


timber. 
Peet May yr 2 tim’bér-son), nm A timber- 
worm; a wood jum? Psietdy 


Timber-toe (tim’lér-t6), 1. A term applied | 
rumber-t08 (t a wooden leg or to a person | 


witha wooden leg. 
Timber-trade (tim’bér- es), n. Commerce 
in timber; as, limber- é of Canada. 


Timber - tree (tim’bér-tré), n_ A tree suit- | 


able for timber. See TIMBER. 

Timber “work (tim’bér-wérk), n. Work 
formed of wood. 

Timber- worm! tim’bér-wérm), n. Same aa 


haa Sl ‘Vile timber-wormes.’ Sir J. 
Timber-yard (tim’l#r-yiird), wu. A yard or 


lace where timber ls deposited 
tn A woman who performed 
on the timbrel or tambourine. AMomaunt 


- a Rose. 
t (tim-bi-rén’), mn. <A tambou- 


rine. 

Timbre (tim'bér), n. 1. A certain number 
of skina See TIMBER —2 In Aer. a rank 
or row ofermine. See TIMBER, 

Timbre a elnie (Fr., from L. tympanum, 
adram.) In mucic, the pecullar quality of 
a tone or sound which distinguishes any 

given tone or sound of one instrument or 

voice from the same tone or sound of an- 
other instrument or voice. This peculiar 
quality in musical sounds is cansed by the 
mingling of a series of secondary tones with 
the primary one; as, when the string of a 


joforte is struck, the string, whilst vi- | 
as a whole, ia at the same time | 


divided and again subdivided into aliquot 
vibrating segments, which, as it were, ride 
on the back of the principal vibration. The 
character and number of these secon 
tones coexisting with the principal note 
the cause of the timbre or quality of sound 
wliar to different instruments. 
Timbrel (tim’brel),n. [A dim. form of same 
origin a8 tambour, tambourine, Sp. trin- 
bor, It. tamburello, See TABOUR, TAM- 
BOURINE.) An instrument of music; a kind 
of drum, tabor, or tabret, which has been 
in use from the highest antiquity. It is 
now known under the name of Tambourine 
or Tambour de Basque. See TAMBOURINE 


And Miriam... took a fibre! in ber hand; and 
all the women went out alter her with fowtre’? and | 
dances. Ex. sv, =, 


Sound the loud sémbre! o'er Egypt's dark seal 
Jehovah has triumphed—his people are oe 
Timbrelled (tim’breld ), a. Sung to the 

sound of the eaueah With timbrel d an- 
thema." Milto 


Timbres,} np. [Fr.] Timbrela. Romawnt 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


= le supports of | 
Timber-mare (t!m’bér- ee n. A sort of | 


Pine, pin; 


Timburinet (tim-bé-rén’), n. A tambourine. | 


Time (tim), . [A Sax. tima, time, hoar, 
season; Icel. fimi, Sw. and Dan, lime ; not 
in the other Teutonic languages ; origin 
donubtfol. Probably of same stem as tide,and 
the root may be da, as in Skr, dd, to cut, to 
divide (the becoming t ¢ in accordance with 
Grimm 8 law), in which case fine he cade 
com with L. tempus, so foras 
af ‘is concerned, sup the ete 
to be from root fem, to cut.) 
idea of successive existence; he measure of 
duration. Time ia absolute or relative; _ 
solute time is considered without = das 
tion to bodies or their motions. It is con- 
celved by us as phone et pe 
homogeneous, unchangeable in the order 
its parts, and divisible without end. Aela- 
tice time is the sensible measure of por- 
tion of duration, often marked by 7 cular 

ena, AS the apparent revolution of 
the celestial bodies, mure especially of the 
sun, or the rotation of the earth ou its 
axis. Time = divided into years, months, 
weeks, days, hours, minutes, and seconds; 


but of these pee the as sents and days : 


only are m d by cel | phenomena. 
In order to measure ime we employ some 


Pepe motion, and we judge those times | 


ual which pass while a moving body 
proceed ing with a uniform motion passes 
ro 3 spaces. The instruments em- 
Siawat ormeasuring time are clocks, chrono- 
meters, clepsydras, hour- A amp and dials ; 
but the three first are those chiefly used. 


Time is often poetical: personified as mas- 
culine. ‘The plain bald 
himself." Shak. 


pate of father Tume 


Wh ve age Time has benpegete 6000 
The ebes age of manhood on? 
As idly should | weep at noon 
oO see the blush of morning gone, Aryans. 
The idea of Aime is the recognition of an order of 
sequence in our states of comsciousnesa, 
Céeré Maxwell, 


2 pereniae portion or part of duration, 
be past, present, or future, and con- 
ceived either a8 @ Space or aa a point, a 
period as well as a moment; occasion; Bea- 
BOD; moment: as, he waa ‘present at the 
time; he was absent at that time, 

God who at sundry fever and in divers manners 
—- fiw past unto the fathers by the 2 ERepnets 


2. A proper time; a season proper or appro- 
priated to something; hence, opportunity. 


Th i a season, and a Amy to every purpose 
indian the Ietarerl, Eccles iil’. 


Brreecicpeid his fie doth take. Shak, 
not dime, when few is 4 
pr wits are dearly bought. Southwell. 
4 An age of duration distinct from 
other parte: “t e period at which any definite 
event or person lived; as, the time 
of Elizabeth. 
Puts to him all the learnings that his fiwme 
Could muke him the receiver of. 
Hence the time, the present age; the present 
; a8, men of the time; also any period 
nitely referred to. 
mis out of joint: O cursed 
NTA time i was bane to sel ir soba Shak. 
Live to be the show and gaze Ofte time, SAéat. 


5. Life, or duration of Moa considered as 
employed =? destined to 
allotted period. 

T like this place, 


And willingly would waste my Aim in jt. SAas, 
Your jime is not your own, it belongs to God. 


Buckminster. 
6. The present life; existence in this world; 
the duration of a being. 


Make wee of free ns thou valuest eternity. Flier. 


7. The state of thin np a a particular time; 
revailing state of umstances: generally 
es the plural; as, good times; bad times; 
hard times; it is difficult to make both ends 
meet in these times.—S8. Performance or oc- 
currence of an action or event with refer- 
sey to repetition; hence, simply used by 
of minttinlieakion: as, four fumes four. 
any a fine and oft.’ Shak. 

* Ay oe!’ she cries, and twenty fener" Won, woe! 
9. Leisure; sufficient time; convenience of 
time; as, I have not fime to speak with you 


. desired of the king that he would give 
Dan. UL 


T have resolved fo take fier, and in splte i all 
to write you, at intervals, a one. 7 


10. Hour of death or of travail; as, hie’ lime 
Whe COME. 


She was within one month of berfime, Cionteden, 





néte, not, move; tabe, tub, bull; 


he general | 


employment; an | 


11. All time to come; the future. [Rare.] 
pn teeeete see Sarth thins boy. te Seep yout seme 


6, ye mabe a) the relative duration of a 
Me eared the rhythmi 


tea atc (being at ine eaiovy, es 
crotchet (J) half the minim, the quaver ( oe) 


half the crotchet, and so on. Thus, shvuld 
a semibreve be sounded (say) § seconds of 
time, a minim would occupy 4 meeps, © a 
crotchet 2% aquaver 1, and so on (6) The 
style of movement or peculiarity of accent 
in a composition, sock: a8 at eatin’ ts 
regular grouping a certain and eq 
number of notes, or of more or less notes 
equal in time value to that certain number, 
all the bars of a movemeut; the 
different combinations of sounds and values 
being said to constitute different kinds of 
time, each indicated by a different rhyth- 
mical or time signature. These measures 
or divisions are of several kinds, but may 
be all ranged in two classes, duple or binary 
time and triple ur ternary time, the former 
being marked by two beats and the latter 
a ee beats tu the measure or bar. (¢) The 
lute velocity or rate of movement at 
which a piece is executed, as indicated by 
the English words quick, slow, Bes and the 
Italian grave, lenlo, presto, and the like.— 
13. In gram. tense.—14 In pdAren. one of 
the perceptive faculties. Its is situ- 
feed aves the oe . of judg ae time, 
ves wer o 
and oF intervals sp neral. It Te ccceusial 
to music and versification. See PHRENO- 
Looy.—15. Dne of the three dramatic uni- 
ties formerly considered essential in the 
classical drama The unity of time con- 
sisted in keeping the period embraced in 
the action of the piece within the limit of 


aoe 3 ag A houra. ones pdt — A h 
rent time, time regu the apparen 
motion of the sun; time as shown by a pro- 


perly adjusted sun-dial; solar time.—Astro- 
nomical fine, mean solar time reckoned 
from noon through the twenty-four houra. 
—At times, at distinct intervals of duration. 
‘The Spirit of the Lord began to move him 
at times.” Judg xiii 25. ‘Perfumes you 
can take lutatfimes.” Bacon. —Civil ime, 
mean time adapted to civil uses,and distin- 
Gomimon tune a a es a ea 
o @ 
taken in aaide Seen at the rate of 
about ninety steps per minute: distinguished 
from quick =u in which the steps are 
about 110 gees minute. (5) In music, same 
as Duple See No. 12 —Equation of 
time. See EQUATION. —IJn time, (a) in good 
season; at the right moment; sufficiently 
early; before it is too late. ‘Look to't ix 
time." Shak, (b) In the course of things; 
by degrees; eventually; as, you will in ime 
recover your health. 
Jeu fie the rod becomes more mocked than feared. 


SA. 
— In good time, | a) at the right moment; in 
season n good time you gave it.” 
(b) Fortanately: ha prily. ‘In Far 
seams here comes the noble 
Often used ironically; well on ore just 
80; very well 
There . are shewed the ruins of those three 
tabernacles built according to Peter's desire. /m very 
eed Hew, oo doubt | Fuller, 
—Mean time, or mean solar time, time regu- 
lated by the average or mean, See MEAS. 
—Nick of time, the exact point of time re- 
quired by necessity or convenience ; Baocr 
critical moment. See Nick.—Sidereal 
See SIDEREAL.—Solar time. Same yi Ay 
parent Timwe.— Time aboul, alternately. 
Rooker | — Tie enough, in season ; early 
enough, 
A. Bosworth-felkl], came Ai encng A 
save his li _— faces. = 


—Time of day, (a) greeting ; salutation ap- 
propriate to the imes of the day, as good 
morning, evenin , and the . ‘Not 
se lg the hp Als fay.” aa Son’ Pee The 
aspect o an 
Time out of mind, or ‘time ry ees, J 
law, time beyond legal memo 
the time prior to re relgn of Ricbana 
A.D, 1189. Pin nce bg or go againat aon 
to move, run, pa a a horse, as rapidly 
as possibile, in order to ascertain the great- 
oe we enna or the greatest distance 
be passed over ina given time.— 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


TIME 


To kill time, to beguile time; to occupy one's 
self so aa to cause time to pass pleasantly 
or without too much tediousness. —T'o 

time, (a) to fail by delay to take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded by 
any conjuncture; to delay. ‘The earl lost 
no time but marched day and night." Clar- 
ender, 0) Tu go too slow; as, a watch 
or clock loses time. — Time is used in the 
formation of a gow! many self-explanatory 





compounds, a5 fime-battered, fime-conse-_ 


crated, time- consuming, time-enduring, time- 
killing, ftme-sanctioned, time-wasting, time- 
worn, anid the like. 

Time (tim), v.¢. pret. & pp. timed; ppr. 
timing, 1. Toadapt to the tiene or occasion: 
to bring, begin, or perform at the proper 
seu50n or time; os, the measure is well 
timed or ill timed; no small part of political 
Wisdom consists in knowing how to line 
propositions and measures. 

Mercy is good, but kings mistake its ee 


he eh, 
2 To regulate as to time, ‘Who overlooked 
the oars and timed the stroke.” Addieen. 
Sleep, Death's twit-brother, fees my breath. 
Jenene, 
3, To ascertain the time, duration, or rate 
of; as, to hime the speed of a horse; to time 
a race.—4. To measure, a3 in music or har- | 
mony. 
Time. (tim ), v.i, 1. To waste time; to de- 
Rare. } 


fer; to procrastinate. [ 


They freed’ it out all that spring and a Ereal part 


of the teat summer, 


® To keep time; to harmonize. 
Beal, happy stars, fovciug with things below, 
Travrrem, 
Time- ball (tim’bal). » A ball dropped 
down a staff al observatories to publish cer- 
tain preconcerted times, 1 P.M. being that 
in general use. Such balle are of great use 
to navigators for determining the error and 
one of their chronometera. 
(tim’'bar-gin), 7. 
i. the 


of stock, at a certain time, These bargains 
are often mere gambling transactions, car- 
ried on from time to time by the mere pay- 
ment of the difference between the stipu- 
lated os ce an the actual price on the da 
fixed for the pretended delivery of the stoe 
or goods, the party huying having no inten- 
tion of taking over either, and the party 
s¢lling not having in his possession what he 
rofeases to ee tn’bi-wil-ine} se 

1¢-beguiling (tim’hé-gil-ing), a. aby 
oe an quickly. * Time - beguiling 
ak 

e-bettering (tim'bet-tér-ing), a, Im- 
proving the state of things; full of innova- 
tons “The time-betfering daya’ Shak. 

Time-bewasted (tim'bé-wist-ed), a, Used 
up by time; consumed, * Rar ve -lried lamp 
and fime-bewasted light.’ 

Time-bill (tim’bil), » <A time-table. 

Time-book (tim'buk), n. A book in which | 
is kept a record of the time persons have 
wurked, 

Time-candle (tim‘kan-d}), n. A candle in 
which the size and quali led the material 
and the wick are 50 regulated that a certain 
length will hurn in a given time. 

tector (tim‘lé-tekt-ér), mn. An in- 
strument for recording the time at which a 
watchman may be present at different sta- 
tions on his beat; a tell-tale. 

Timeful (tim'ful), @ Seasonable; timely; 
sufficiently early. ‘ Interrupting, hy his 


Are. 


Vigilant endeavours, all offer of timeful re- | 


turn towards God.’ Jtaleigh, |Rare.] 

Time-fuse (tim'fdz), 1 A fuse which can 
be so arranged as to explode a charge at a 
certain determinate interval after the time 
of its ignition. 

(tim’gun) a. A gun which ia fired 
by meana of a mechani 
a current of electricity at a particular time, 
as on the falling of a time-ball, or as a sub- 
stitute for it. 

Time-honoured (tim'on-¢rl),a¢. Honoured 
for a long time; venerable and worthy of 
honour by reason of an hens and long con- 
tinuance; o83, a ane are custom. 
“ Time-honoured Mason. 

Timeist (tim‘ist), n. "Same as Timist. ‘She 
was a perfect fimeist.” C. Reade 

Time - keeper (tim'kép-ér), n. 1. A clock, 


watch, or chronometer. —“2 A person who | 


keeps, marks, or regulates the time, as of 
the departure of conveyances, in musical 
performances, at races, and the like; a per- 
aon who keeps the time during which a 
number of workmen work. 

ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 


g.90; j, job; 


A contract | 
sale or purchase of merchandise, or | 


cal contrivance and | 


The state or wanilt he being time-serving; | 
varying temper of the | 
Roger 
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Timeless (tim'les), a. 
done at an improp 
timeless speed." Sh 

Nor fits it to prolong the heav'nly feast 
Puntedess, 
2.4 Untimely; immature; done or suffered 
before the proper time. 
Mast | behold thy Aiweevers, cruel death? 


1. Unseasonable: 
time. ‘His all tou 


Shak. 


3. Without end; interminable. ‘Timeless 
night and chaos.” ¥ omnuy 

shiinbae i ) ade: In o timeless 
Manner; unseasonab 


0 fairest lower, no rae blown but 

Soft silken primrose, fading fimtriers(y, Milton. 
Timeliness (tim'li-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being timely; seasonableness; 
being in good time. 
Time t (tim'ling), n. A time-server, 


Divers ministers ore faint-hearted, and were, as it 
seemeth, but flancliaga, Secon, 


| Time-lock (tim'lok),n. A lock having clock- 


work attached, which, when wound an, Bre. 


— vents the bolt being withdrawn when loc 


until a certain interval of time has elapsed, 
even by means of the proper key. 


‘Timely (tim’li), a. 1. Seasonable; being in 


eore time; sufficiently early; as, the de- 
nidant had timely notice of this motion ; 
Himely care will often prevent t evils. — 
2f Keeping time or measure. ‘Their fimet, 
voices.” Spenser.—3. Early; soon attain 
‘My timely death’ Shak. 

Now spurs the lated travell 

To gain the fisre/y inn, ——- Shad, 


Timely (tim'll), ade. Early; soon; in good 
seUSOL. 

Timely advised, the coming tv shun. Priv. 

Timely-parted (tim'li-par-ted), a. Having 
died a aetoral Neath TA ) 

Hagar Shak ieore? 
(ti-men'd-gi), n. Newt. formerly 
made fast to the stock of the ‘aiat 
aaa. to keep the tacks and sheeta from 
fouling on the stock: used also for several 
other purposes, 

Timeous (tim‘ua), a. _ Timely; seasonable. 
Formerly written ous. ‘A wise anil 
fimows inquisition, Bacon. [Timeou and 
Timeously seem to be seldom used by Eng- 
lish writers. In Scotland they are common 
in legal and commercial phraseology: ] 

Timeously Mereed rept cle ; na por ye pees 
ner; seasonably; good time, r.G. Cheyne; 
Sir W. Scott, See TIMEos. 

Time - piece (tim'pés), n A clock, watch, 
or other instrument to measure or show 
the progreas of time, especially a small clock 


suited to chimney-pieves, side-tables, and | 


the like, 
Time - pleaser (tim'pléz-4r),n. One who 
complies with the prevailing opinions, what- 
ever they may be. 
Scandal” the suppliants for the people, call'd them 
Finer. plearers, erers, fora to nobleness, SAas. 
Time-server (tim'sérv-ér), an. One who acts 
conformally to times and ae — 
erally applied to one who mean 
selfish ends adapts his opinions “ 


for 
Fmanners 


to the times; one who obsequiously com- 
plies with the ruling power. 

He ina good Aeceroyr that improves the present 
for God" vlog and his own salvation. Fuller, 


Time-seever was used twohundred years q 
a3 often for one in an honourable, as ae « aishonour 
eee 


oble sense, 

Time-serving (tim’sé¢rv-ing),a. Complying 
with the times; obsequiously complying 
with the humours of men in power. 

Tim (tim'sérv-ing), nm An acting 
cunformably to times and seasons; now, 
usually an obseqnious compliance with the 
humours of men in power, which implies a 
surrender of one’s independence, and some- 
times of one’s integrity. 

Trimming and Aerrsrerning, which are bot tro 
words for the same thing, always prodace hp 


(tim 'sérv -ing-nes), ". 


a compliance witht 
times; a truckling line 
North. 

Time -table (tim’ta-bl), nm 1. A table or 
register of times, as of the hours to be ob- 
served in a school, of the departure and 
arrival of railway trains, steamboats, c&e., 
of high water, an! the like.—2 In music, a 
wane containing the relative value of every 


note. 

Timid (tim'id), a, (L. timidus, from times, to 
fear, from same root as Skr. famas, dark- 
ness.) Fearful; 


conduct, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


A tonely-parted | 


| Timocratic (ti- mé-krat'ik), a 


wanting courage to meet | 


TIN 





danger ; timorous; not bold. ‘The timed 
hare.’ ‘Thomeen, 

Fear is an instructor of great sayacity, and the 
herald of all revolutions... . Our property is times, 
our laws are fomid, our cultivated classes are Aim, 
Eenercen. 


SYN. Fearful, timorous, afraid, cowardly, 
usillanimous, falnt-hearted, shrinking, re- 


Timidity (ti-mid'i-ti), n. [L. timiditas. See 

TIMID. |] The state or quality of being timid; 

ulneass; want of courage or boldness to 

face danger; timorousness; hahitual cow- 
ardice. ‘ Timidity of heart." Holland, 

The weak-minde:l individaal upon the throne sac- 

rifced the public interest sometimes through haldt- 
ual fimraify, onetines throng silly ambition, 


ffidinem, 
{tim'id-li), adv. Ina timid man- 
ner; weakly; without courage. 
|~Timidness (tim'id-nes), », The state or 
quality of being timid; timidity. 
 pimidguat (unm us), a. Timid: fearful, 


lar hearted. ‘A timidous man." Roger 


Timist (tim'ist), n. 1. In music, « performer 
who keeps good time.—2+} One who con- 
forms to the times; a thmne-server. 

A Amer, .. hath fe more of a consclence than 
fear, and his religion is not his but the prince's. He 
reverenceth a courtiers servalit's servant, 


Sir 7, 

Timmen (tim’en), nA kind of woollen 
cloth; tamine. ‘Broadcloth and timmen.' 
Miss Ferrier. 

{tim’ér), 9». A certain number of 
small skins, See TIMBER, 

Timocracy (ti-mok'ra-si), n. [Gr. timokra- 
ian a honour, worth, and krated, to 
hold} A furm of government in which a 
certain amount of property la vaified " 
a qualification for office. It also 

veroment which formed a -sns - eth 

Retween aristocracy and oli , when 
the ruling class, composed o Th t and 
noblest citizens, struggled for pre-eminence 
among themselves. 

Of or per- 
taining to timocracy. 

Timoneert (ti-mon-ér’), n [Fr. timonnier, 
from timon, a helm or tiller, from L. temo, 
temoniz, a pole. ] Nawt, a helmsman; also, 
Sind on the look-out who directs the helms- 


Timonist (ti'mon-ist), n, A misanthrope; 
lit, one like Timenof Athens. Dekker. 
Timonize (ti'mon-iz), roi =To play the mis- 
enone e, 
orous (ti m’or-us), a. [O0.E. timerots 
i pat L. timorowuws, from L. timor, 
ear, fron times, to fear. See'l IMID.] 1. Fear- 
= of danger; timid ; destitute of courage ; 
a timerous female. ‘A fimorous thief.’ 


Shak — 2. Indicating fear; characterized by 
fear; full of scruples; Geevens doubts. 
"Timrous accents.’ * Timorous 


dreams." 


Prepossessed) heads will ever doubt it, and Aimer. 
our beliefs will never dare to iry *, 


Sir T. Brome, 


(tim’ ra adv. Ina timor- 
ous manner: fearfull 


timidly; withont 

boldness; with mach ear. 
Let dastard souls be fimerourfy wise, Pilips, 
Timorousness (tim‘or-us-nes), n. The state 


or quality of being timorous; fearfulness ; 
dity; want of courage. 


The clergy, through the fiwereureerrs of many 
vpiooen them, were refused to be heard uy te ed 


fright- 
an tre 


Shak. 


reome (tim'or-sum), a. Ensi 
ened; tinnid. Sir W. Scott. 
(tim’'d-thi-gras), n. A valu- 


able fodder- plant, the PAlewm pratense, or 
common cat's-tail grass. See PHLEUM. 

Timous (tim'us), a. See TIMEOUS 

pUmousy (tim'us-li), ade. See TIMEOUSLY. 

pano (tim’pa-nd), a. pl Timpani (tim 
Feapene See TYMPANO, 

Tim-whiskey (tim’whis-ki), n. A light one- 
horse chaise without a bead, ‘The differ- 
ence . pelwent a Whiskey and a Tim- 
whiskey, that Is to say, no difference at all.’ 


Tin (tin), nm. [A. Sax, D, Dan. and Icel. tin, 
Sw. ten, G. mann; comp. L. stannwm, zine, 
tin; W. yeten, Armor. stean, Ir. etan—tin. 
Notwithstanding a certain similarity these 
latter forms may not be connected with the 
Teutonic.) 1. At. wt. 118 Sym. Sn. A 
metal of a white brilliant colour, slightly 
tin with gray. In hardness it ia inter- 
mediate between gold and lead; it is very 
malleable, and may be beaten out Into leaves 
less than the thousandth of an inch im thick- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Krzr. 


TIN 


ness. It is more tenacious than lead, and 
very flexible, and when bent in the fingers 
it emits a peculiar crackl sound. Ita 
fic gravity is 7°20. It melts at 442°, and 
heated to whiteness in air it takes fire 
and burns with a white flame, forming per- 
oxide of tin, Tin is rather a scarce metal, 
being found in few places of the world in 


any quantity. The mines in Cornwall are | 


its most productive source; it also occurs in 
Bohemia, Saxony, 
of Banca and B lliton, and the Straits Set- 
tlementa, in Asia; in "Mexico, Chili, Peru, 
and Massachusetts, in America; and in Ans- 
tralia, There are only two ores of tin; the 
native binoxide, called tin-stone, and the 


double sulphide of tin and copper, called | 


tin pyrites, The binoxide of tin, called also 
cqasiterife, is the only ore found ‘in sufficient 
quantities to make it the object of mineral 
explorations. It occurs in Cornwall in two 
formes: (1) in veins where it is blended with 
several other met as arsenic, copper, 
zinc, and tungsten; (2) in loose rounded 
Masses, grains, or sand in alluvial soil, in 
which state it is called streain-tin. The 
former, when reduced to the metallic state, 
yields block-tin, while the latter yields 
amy -tin, which is the purer of the two. 
hat is termed wood-tin is found in reni- 
form and botryoidal masses, or in wedge- 
pe pleces. Tin pyrites, the other ore 
of tin, occurs massive, with a granular com- 
position; fracture uneven, imperfectly con- 
choidal; lustre metallic; colour steel-gray, 
inclining to yellow; harilness about that a 
fluor-s t contains from 14 to 30 
cent of tin. The Phenicians, lo 
the Christian era, fetched this me a 
the name of kassiteros, from the ‘British 
islands, which were thence called Cassiter- 
ides, or islands of tin. O combines 
with tin, forming protoxide of tin or stan- 


dioxide or stannic oxide (Sn0,). The com- 
pounds of chlorine with tin are dichloride 
or stannous chloride (Sn ' er ae 
or stannosy-stanuic chloride (Sn,Cl 

tetrachloride or stannic chloride ( LD: 


and of sulphur with it, the protosulphide or 


stannous sulphide (8n8), seaquisulphide | 
(8n,8,), me the disulphide or stannic sul- 

de (3 The uses of tin are numerous, 
t is oak used a s -FOveTINS to several 
other metals, as in Parte and cooking 
vessela of copper. Combined with copper 
it forms bronze, bell-metal, and several 
other useful alloys. With lead it forms pew- 
ter, and solder of various kinds. Tin-foil 
coated with mercury forms the reflecting 


surface of glase-mirrors. The solutions of | 


tin in the nitric, muriatic, yore. per ones 
and tartaric acids are much tseil in dyeing 


2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin, See | 


TIN-PLATE.—3. A cant name for money. 
Lord Lytton; Disraeli. (Low) 


Tin (tin), vt. pret. & pp. tinned; ppr. tin- 
ve in cover with tin, or overlay with 
a 


(ti-nam'i-dé), n pl. The tina- 

mous, afamily of birdaintermediate between 
the pheasants (Phasianidw) and the bua- 
tants (Otide) "he tail is nearly wanting, 
the wings are short, and the hind-toe is not 
noel developed or has the form of a mere 
w. 


Tix AMOU. 
Tinamonu (tin'a-m0), n. [The native name.) 


A ragorial or gallinaceous bird belonging to 





Great Tinamion (7. bravifiensizt 


the genus Tinamus or Tinamotis, family 
Tinamide, occurring in South America 
They are remarkable for a long slender neck, 


and Spain; in the islands | 


Tine (tin 


The genus Tinamus is the type. See | 
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covered with feathers, the tipa of the barbs 
being alender and slightly curled. They 
vary in size from that of a pheasant down 
to that of a quail, and even smaller, They 
either perch on low trees or hide among 
long grass; are easily caught with a running 
noose, and when cooked the flesh is deli- 
cately white. The great tinamou (T. bra- 
wiliengis) ip abont 18 inches long, and in- 
habits the great forests of Guiana. The 
elegant tinamou (T. elegans) ia one of the 
longs. Te at at ne tn ae to which it da 
ongs. It attains the size of a large gro 
The colour isa Fe See yish buff on the peed. “ad 
neck, the head Tyee while the back 
oreo of a buff and blac brown. 

Tinamus, Tinamotis (tin's-imus, tin-a-mé’- 


A genus of rsorial or gallinaceous | 


th 
biis belonging to the family Tinamide. 
Seo TINAMOU. 
Tinca (ting’ka),n. [L. tinea, a fish supposed 
to be the tench.) A genusof fishes founded 
fact, and comprising the tenches. See 


Tincal (ting’kal), n. alay tingkal, Hind. 
and Per. nde al the commercial name 
of borax in its crude or unrefined state, It 
is an impure biborate of soda, consisting of 
small crystala of a yellowish colonr, and is 
unctuous to the feel. It is employed in 


refining metals. 
Tinchill (tin'chel, tin’ chil), n. 
uses and Ir. tiwehioll, circuit, compass. } 
n Scotland, a circle of sportsmen, who, by 
surrounding a great space, and gradually 
ca in, bring a num of deer ther, 
which ch means they are captored or killed. 
gsistan th 

Tha cig a ene techueniy called the 
tinrhel, which, | ually closing, drove the deer in 

erty 5 ee towards the glen where the chiefs 

pal sportsmen lay in wait a them. 
Site We, Sent? 


tinet { 
nous oxide (Sn 0), song nioxide Gn, 0.) and | Tinct (tingkt), 1¢ (L us, pp. of tinga, 


todye. See TINGE.) To tinge; to stain or 
colour; to imbue. Bacon. [Obsolete or poeti- 


t), PP. Tinctured; dyed or 
(Obsolete or poetical. } 
Seiad sation tinet with cinnamon, A'wnry. 


Tinct (tingkt), n. 1. Stain; colour; inctare. 


[Obsolete or poetical.) 


All the devices blazan'd on the shield 
In their own ffrct. Trenayron, 


2./ The grand elixir of the alchemists. 


Plutus hiniself, 
That knows the freer? and mulniplying medicine. 


SAab, 
Tinctorial (tingk-té'ri-al), a, (From L 
tinector, a dyer. TINCTURE.) Pertaining 


to colours or dyes; imparting colour, *Tine- 
torial matter.” Ure. 
Tincture (tingk’tir), a [L. tine Fr. 
teinture. See TINGE) 1. A tinge or 
af colour; mae =e 
you can bring 
Tincture of lustre in hen fa her 7s 
Heat outward)y of breath within, l sitll 
As | would do the gods, 
2 In her. the name 
metals, or tints used for the fleld or 25 
of an emblazoned shield, Ape the two 
metala or and argent, or gold and silver, the 
several colours, and the furs.—3. The flnerand | 
more Volatile parts of a substance, separated 
by a menstruum; or an extract of a part of 
the substance of a body, communicated to 
the menstruum.—4 In med. a solution of 
the active principles, chiefly of vegetables, 
sometimes of saline medicines, more rarely 
of animal matters, in a solvent. Tinctures 
are so called from possessing more or less 
of colour.—Aleoholic tinctures are such as 
are prepared with alcohol, When sulphuric 
ether is used as the solvent they are termed 
ethereal tinctures; when ammonia is used 
they are termed armoniated tinctures; and 
when wine is used they are called medicated 
wines. — Sin. tinctures are such as hold 
only one sn 
pound tinctures are those in which two or 
more soe pts are submitted to the sol- 
é greater number of tinctures are 
prepared with proof-spirit, and the most 
mportant are those which contain h 
active in ents, as the Anelure of opium, 
&c.—65. Slight taste superadied to any aD: 
stance: as, a ftinefwre of orange- peel. — 
6. a Bent a sees added to OR FERING | as, a 


ven to the colo 


—e Manners ie Waa ourown, og, 
Every man had a slight Ametorr of soldiership, and 
scarcely any man more than a slight fivctwerr, 
Afacamlay, 


hthecowntry | 


tance in solution: and com- | 





TINEA 


Tincture (tingk'tir), ot. pret. d& pp. tine- 
tured; ppr. tincturing. 1.'To tinge; to com- 


| municate a alight foreign colour to; to im- 


pregnate with some extraneous matter au 
as to slightly affect the taste or qualities of. 
A litle black palot will #acwre and ag twenty 
gay colours. attr, 
2 To imbue; to communicate a portion of 
ing foreign to; as, a mind Anetured 
with scepticism. 


At this period, pecomsinay it was natural that the 
literature of Greece be finctured” with the 
oriental style. Macaulay. 


Tindt (Sid), vt. [Frov. E. teen, trend, 
E. tenden, A. Sax. tendan, tindan, to set 
“ fire, to kindle; Dan. ta Teel. tendra, 
Goth. fandjan, G. riinden, to kindle, Same 
mot aa Bkn danh, to burn. Tinder is from 
this verb.) To kindle. ‘As one candle 
tindeth a thousamd." Sp. Sanderson. 
Tindal (tin’dal),. In the East Indies, a 
boatawaln's mate; the master or coxswain 
pier boats which ply in the har- 
bour of bay; alao an attendant on an 
y. usaell, 
Tinder (tin’ dér), n. [A. Sax. , tender, 
Sc. Sw. and L.G. tuvnder, Icel tundr, D. ton- 
SOLaion Goaitiened ot wartiniie’ Renae 
sul ce com y 
linen, used for gpg fire from a epark ; 
anything easily kind) 
“Tp ladcee Soak Oe mauled sap casera 
oO ATs ie Fa soo 
Because Irish linen will soon oe pap: ere mT 
And wool it is greasy, and guickly takes fre. 


—German tinder. Sea AMADOU. 
Tinder-box (tin'dér-boks), nm, <A box in 
which tinder is kept. 
Tinder - tin’dér-lik), a. Like tinder: 
rare | inflammable. * Hasty and tinder-tite.* 


Tindery (tin‘dér-i), a. Like tinder; inflam- 
oa be nobody for nothing : a 
Tine? (tin), «ft [See Trp.) To > kindle: to 

iaer. 


set on fire. 
ye (tin),v.t [See Ting, to kindle] To 
; tosmart; to fight. Spenser. 
Tine ‘(tin), vt (A. Sax. (gnan, to ‘hedge in, 
to inclose.] To shut or inclose; to fill [Ob- 


solete or local.) 

Tine (tin), n. <A wild vetch or tare; a plant 
that tines or incloses other plants. [Obso- 
lete or provincial English.) 

The titters or Aine 
Makes hop to pine. Ture, 
tine & (Sn) n. [O.E. tinds, a g. ahorn;: 
Sux. tind, the tooth of a ws Jeel. 
ftade a spike, a tooth, as of a rake or har- 


row; Dan. tind, tinde, a peak or summit; 
L.G. and Sw. tinne, a prickle; ultimately 
from same root as tooth.) The tooth or 
eae a prong; the tooth of a har- 


Af a be hich 
.n [ chee (w ws 


Tiraaties a 

Troub 

Scania ian pial ep. & pp 
A. Sax. fedn, som} To lose; as, to 


money. (Scotch.] 
fae (tin), oi To be lost; tian 
i ver way. ([Scotch.] 


Tinea (ti'né-a),n [L., areal Ne paola 
ae See 1. A term somewhat vaguely 
appli ed to certain diseases of the skin, ane. 

er ig the scalp, attended, ae he ed 
uced by the development of Bosal 
mareaitia plants or spores. Tinea tondens, 
or ringworm, of which there are three varie- 
ties, has been described under Ringworm. 
T. decalvans, causing rounded patches of 
baldness, is ‘accompanied by | f 
Microgporon Audonini. There are other 


forms, as 7. lactea, or milk-crust of infants 
T. amiantacea, in w. 


ithe hair is incrusted 





nabestos: and T. favosa, I and 
ligna, different es of me or houey- 
Dernaitic cba. 
racter of 
Tinea is 
doubted by 
some sautho- 
rities, who as- 
cribe it to 
some inflam- 
Tinea pellionella (slightly magnified) matory infln- 
ence which 
destroys the hg. the clothe m A genus of 
mothe ti ineludi clothes-moth iuiiet 
see), di distinguished by the 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; 


tibe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; 


i, Se. abune; =F, Sc. fey. 


TINED 


covered with coarse hairs, with fire-jointe | 


maxillary palpi and cylindrical labial palpi. 
The front wings are oblong-orate, and the 
hind ovate and scaly, The genus in- 
cludes a number of species, the larve 
of several of which are very destructive to 
pes tg especially T. pellioneWa and T’. tapet- 
a 


Tined (tind), a. Furnished with tines. 

Tineidaz (ti-né'i-dé),n pl, A family of noctur- 
nal lepidopterous insects.consisting of small 
moths, some of which infest woollen cloths 
and furs, upon which their larve feed. See 
TINEA 

nm (tin'man), mn. [Perhaps from tine, 
to shut or inclose.)] An officer of the forest 
in England, who had the nocturnal care of 
vert and venison. 

Tinett (ti'net),n [See TINe.toshnt] HBrush- 
wood and thorns for making and repairing 
hedges. Burrill. 

Tinewald (tin'wald), mn. [A. Sax. and Icel. 
thing, Dan. ting, an assembly, and A. Sax. 
wala a wood, an open space. It is the same 
word as Icel. thing-collr, a parliament-field, 
the place where uw thing sat.] The ancient 
parliament or annual convention of the 


vinta the Isle of Man. * 
(tin’flér), 2 In fin mining, the 


name usually given to a small vein or thin 
flat moss of tinstone interposed between 
certain rocks, and parallel to their beds. 
The same name is occasiunally given toa 
large irregular maas of tin-ore. 

Tin-foll (tinfoil), » Pure tin, or the metal 
alloyed with a little lead, beaten and rolled 

Ting rir <img [Tmitati tinkl 

ng), ™ ([Tmitative; comp. finfle, 

jnetes L. Panis. tutinkle.)] A sharp sound, 
as of Pug a arte Sen 

Ting (ting)... To sound or ring. 

Ting aly n. The room in aChinese temple 
containing the idol 

pret. & pp 


to stain, to dye (whence also tincture, tint); 
eog. Gr. tengy5, to wet, to stain; Goth. 


theahan, to wash] To mix, impregnate, or | 


imbue with some foreign substance #0 as 


to slightly affect or modify the colour, taste, | 
or qualities of; as, (a) to modify the colour | 


or tint of; to colour; to tincture; to stain. 


Their flesh, moreover, is red, as it worms tinged with 


saffron. ‘alice, 


(5b) To qualify the taste or savour of; to give 
a taste, Uavour, amack, or tang to; as, to 
tinge a decoction with a bitter taste. (c)To 
modify the character or qualities of, 

His virtues, as well as imperfections, are, as it 
were, fingered by a certain extravagance which makes 
them particularly his, and distinguishes them from 
those of other men. Addinan, 

Tinge cting), n. <A slight degres of some 
colour, taste, or something foreign, infused 
into another substance or mixture, or added 
to it; tincture: a superadded colour, shade, 
hne, taste, or flavour; as, a red colour that 
has a tinge of blue; a dish of food that has 
a tinge of orange-peel in its taste. 


His notions, too, respecting the government of the | 
State, ponk a faye from his motions respecting the | 


goverment of the church. Ate on antery. 
Tingent (tinj’ent),a Having the power to 
tinge. hare 


As for the white part it appeared much less en- 
niched with the fiugeat property, Bayes, 
Tinguy (tin’gi), n. The native name 
of a Brofien forest-tree (Magonia ase 
phew nat. order Sapindacem, covering large 
tracts to the exclusion of almost everything 
elee. Soap ia made from ite broad flat seeds, 
and an infusion of the roots is used to poison 


fish. 

Tingidm (tin'ji-dé),n pl A family of heter- 
opterous insects whose body is flat and 
broad, and back short, three-jointed, anid 


folded into a growve under the head. The | 


Tingid@ are mostly rapacio their fore- 
legs eT | omy constructed for the cap- 
ture of living prey. Some, however, are 
vegetable feeders, and attack flowera and 
leaves with such voracity that in France, 


where they are counmon, the gardeners call | 


them tigers. 
Tin-glass (tin'zlaa), n. 
pewter or sulder, 

This white lead of fiegfaste hath been of long 
time in estimation... as witnesseth the port Homer, 
FP RS gH 
reo Cs : re ere 
together without this finpiarse, z Holland. 
2 Aname given by glass-makers to bismuth. 

n, (ting’g!), c.1. pret. & pp. fingled; ppr. 
tingling. [A dim. from ting. Comp. W, ton- 


ch, chain; éh, Sc. lock; g, go; 4, job; 





1 An old name for | 
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cal, foncianr, to tinkle ur tingle. Comp. also 


TIN-STONE 


hydrochloric acid, need as a mordant in dye- 


E. tickle, which may have influenced the 
méaning.) 1. To feel a kind of thrilling sen- 
oe as in hearing a amall sharp ringing 


Bou 
At which both the ears of every one that heareth 
it shall singe, 1 Sam, iid, 20. 


2. To feel a sharp, thrilling pain. 
The pale boy-senator yel Hagiing stands. Pope. 


5. To have a thrilling sensation, ora sharp, | 


alight, penetrating sensation. 


And if the move onquietly, 
Perchance, ‘tis ut the blood sr free, 
Comes back and fimgéerin ber fect. Gairrtider. 


Tingle (ting'c]),v.¢. To cause to give a sharp 
ringing sound; to ring. 
I'd thank her to fiapile her bell, 
As soon ag she's heated my gruel Famer Sita, 
(ting’gl-ing ), n. A thrilling, jar- 
ring, tremnlous sensation. 
A kind of sleeping in the blood, a whoreson so ba 
ak. 


Tink (tingk), v.i. 
tallic sound. Comp. fing.) To make a sharp, 
shrill noise; to tinkle ‘After drinking, 
while the shot is ry A Heywood. 

Tink (tingck), n «6A tinkle; a tingle. 

Tinkal (ting’kal),n. Tincal (which see). 

Tinkar’s-root (ting’klirz-rit), n. [From 
Dr, Tinkar, who first brought the root into 
notice.| A North American shrub (Trioe- 
tewm perfoliatum), nat. order Caprifoliacem, 
whose root is an emetic and mild cathartic. 


“Tinker (ting’kér), n. (From tink, a sharp 


metallic sound. Comp. W. tincerrd, a tin- 
ker, from ftinciaw, to tinkle.] 1. A mender 
of kettles, pans, and the like.—9. The act 
of tinkering or mending; cobbling; botch- 


&. 
They most speak their mind aboot it, . . . and 
spend thew tine and money in having a re if. 
. Angas. 
3A pope name for amall mackerel. [New 
En. d. 


Tinker (itng’teé), et To work at oron, as 
a tinker; to mend in «a clumsy or imperfect 
manner; to repair; to cobble; to botch: 
sometimes followed by wp. 


Chronology and astronomy are forced to finter wp | 


and reconcile, a5 well as they can, these oncertain- 
tics. Af. Walpole, 
Tinker (ting’kér), v.t. To work at tinkering; 
to occupy one’s self with cobbling defects; 
to work npon a thing by making small re- 
pairs; to keep meddling somewhat off- 
ciously. 
I will step round at once, and offer my services, 
before other folks begin to finder with a 
fi 


foal 
Tinkerly (ting’kér-li), a. 1. Like or pertain- 
ing toa tinker, —2. Perhaps tu the following 
phrase =tinkling. ‘This tyakerly verse which 
we call ryme.” Webbe, 
1 (ting’kér-man), 7. A fisherman 
who destroyed the young fry in the river 
Thames Wy nets and unlawful apparatus 
Tinkle (ting’kl), of pret. & pp. tinkled; 
pr. tinkling. [A freq. from Bee 
'rsK, TING.) 1. To make small, quick, 
sharp sounds, as by striking on metal; to 
clink; to jingle. ‘A tinkling cymbal.” 1 Cor, 
xili. 1. * The ¢inkling rilla.’ Pope, 
The sprightly hoarse , 

Moves to the music of his tindviig belle. Dowricy. 
2 To resound with a small sharp sound; to 
tingle. ‘Anil his ears tinkled, and his colour 
fled.” Dryden, . 

Tinkle (ting’kl), vf. To canse to clink or 

make sharp, quick, ringing sounds; to ring. 
The sexton or bellman gocth about the strecta 
with a srmmall bell in bis liad whieh lve findveta, 


Raw. 
Tinkle (ting’kl),n, A Seals sharp 
ringing noise, as that produced by a small 
bell when struck geutly. 
The fretf of the words is all that strikes the cara, 


and soothes them with a transient aod slightly plea- 
surable sensation. Maser. 


| Tinkler (tingk'lér),n A tinker; hence, o 


‘She looks such a tink- 
ler." Charlotte Bronte. (Provincial) _ 

Tinkler (tingk'lér), n (ne who or that 
which tinkles; a slang term fora amall bell; 
5, agitate the (iukler. 
“nkling (tingk’lin ) nm. 1 A small, quick, 
sharp sound. ‘Making a tiakling with their 
feet. Is. iil, 18—2 A bird (Quiecalus cras- 
virostriz) of the starling family, common in 
Jamaica: ao called from its peculiar vocifer- 
ous note, Like other birds of the family it 
frequently rids domestic cattle of their in- 
sect parasites 

Tin-liquor, Tin-mordant (tin'lik-ér, tin’. 
mor-lant), m <A solution of tin-filings in 


tramp: a vagabond, 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


[Imitative of a sharp me- | 





TH, then; th, thin; 


ing and calicn-printing. 
| (tin'man),m A manufacturer of or 
dealer in tinware J*rior 

Tin-mordant. See TIN-LIgroR. 

Tinnen! (tin'en), a. Consisting or formed 
oftin. ‘Thy tinnen chariot shod with burn- 
ing bosses." Syloester, Du Bartas, 

Tinner (tin'ér), m 1. One who works in the 
tin mines, 


He had heen dae ae rep I 
Stannary court, for rate egy pre nsec 
regulations for the Amery in Cornwall. /iaddnom, 
2 A tinman. 

Tinnient! (tin'i-ent), a, 
ents, 
clear 


[L. finniens, finns- 
pr. of tinnio, to ring} Emitting a 
nging sound or Gndiing nolse, 

n! (tin'ing),m 1. The act, art, or pro- 
cess of covering of coating other metala 
with a thin coat or layer of tin, to protect 
them from oxidation or from being corroded 
by rust.—2 The covering or layer thus put 


on, 

Tinnitus (tin-ni‘tus), m= ([L, a ringing, a 
tingling. See TINNIENT.] In med a rin) ¢ 
in the ears: in many cases an unimportan 
symptom, depending on some local temp 

affection of the ear, disorder of the 
digestive system or excitement of the cere- 
bral circulation. It is, however, often of a 
more serious nature, being a common —P 
tom of organic disease of the amdltory 
nerve, 

Tinnunculus (tin-nun'kd-los), nm [L, the 
kestrel.] A genus of Falconidm, comprising 
the keetrel, 

(tin'l),@. Pertaining to, abounding 
with, orresembling tin. Orayton. 

Tin-ore (tin’ér), 1. The ore of tin. See 
under TIN. 

Tin-penny (tin'pen-ni), n. A customary duty 
in England, formerly paid to tithingmen, 
for liberty to a in the tin mines, 

Tin-plate(tin'’plat),n. Thin sheet-iron coated 
with tin, in order to protect {it from oxida- 
tion or rust: called also White-irom Tt te 
formed into veasela of all sorts, boxes, trin- 
kets, and a variety of other articles. — 
fallized tin-plate, tin-plate having its surface 
of acrystalline texture. This is effected by 
washing over the surface of common tin- 

late with a weak acid, and then cleaning 
t with an alkaline ley; after which the aur- 
face is covered over with a transparent var- 
nish. It forms an ornamental article known 
by the name of moirée mefallique. 


 Tingaw (tin’sy) mn. A kind of saw used by 


bricklayera for sawing bricks. 

Tinsel (tin‘sel),n. (Fr. éfinecetle, O. Fr, eatin- 
celle, from L. aciafilla, a spark.) 1. A fname 
given specifically to three different kinds of 
materials used for ornamental | andar 
(a) a shining thin metallic plate; foil, ()) A 
cloth or tissue composed of allk and silver 
threads (c) Cloth overlaid with foll, ‘A 
bluish tinsel." Shak. ‘Goodly apparel of 
tinsel, cloth of gold, and velvet." ia 
2 Bomething very shining and gaudy; some- 
thing superficially shining and showy, or 
having a false lustre, and more gay than 
valuable, 

Who can discern the ffnse! from the gold? Drypalen, 


Tinsel (tin’sel), a2. Composed or consisting 
of tinsel; hence, gaudy; showy to excess; 
tawdry; specious; superficial. 

Tinse/ affections make o glorious Rilstering. 
fean, f= Fi. 


You assure me that my logic la puerile and firsel, 
that it carries not the least weight or conviction, that 
my premises are false, and my conclusions alsurd., 

wie, 
Tinsel (tin’sel), o./. pret. & pp. trnaelied; ppr, 
tinselling, To adorn with tinsel or with 
something glittering and showy, withont 
much value, to make gaudy. ‘She, Nnael'd 
o'er in robes of varying hues." J*upe. 
Tinsel (tin’sel), nm, [He. tine or tyne, to lose, 
Lana; specifically, in Seots law, a term 
to signify ferfeiture.—Tinarl of the seu, the 
loss or forfeiture of a feu-right by failure to 
pay the feu-dluty for two years whole and 
gether.—Tinsel of muperionty, a remed 
introduced by statute for unettered a 
whose superioms are themselves uninfeft, 
and therefore cannot effectually enter them. 
Tinselly (tin’sel-li), a, Resembling tinsel ; 
udy; showy and superficial. (Hare. ] 
nselly (tin'sel-li), adv. In o gaudy and 
superficial manner. (Rare.) 
Tin-smith (tin’amith),n One whe makes 
articles of tin or tin-plata. 
Tin-stone (tin’stén), 9. A native binoxide 
of tin; the principal ore of tin found in the 
mines of Cornw It occurs Ino attached 


w, wig; wh, whig: zh, azure.—See KBY. 


TINT 





and imbedded crystals, and massive. (See | 


Try.) Tin-stone sometimes yields nearly 


80 per cent of its weight in tin. Called also | 
| _8, Rubbish thrown from a quarry. 


Cassilerite. 

Tint (tint), m. (It. tinta; Fr, teint; from L. 
tinctus, pp. of tings, See TINGE.) A slight 
colouring or tinctare distinct from the 

vind or principal colour; o superadded, 
Faint. or modified colour or dye; a hue; a 
tinge; as, red with a blue fint, or tint of yel- 
low. In painting, tinty are the colours con- 
sidered as more or less bright, deep, or thin, 
the due use and intermixture of which a 
cture receives its shades, softness, and 
variety. ‘Or blend in beauteous tint the 
coloured mass.’ Pope. 

Tint (tint), cf. To tinge; to give a slight 

colouring to. 
Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life! 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And #vr to-morrow with prophetic ray. Ayrey, 


Tint (tint), pp. of the verb to tine. Lost. | 
Beotch. | 


tamar, Tintamarre (tin-ta-miir’), n. 
[Fr., said to be for tinte @ mnarre—tinter, to 
strike, to clink, and marre, a pickaxe—the 
vine-dressers making themselves heard at a 
distance by striking upon the iron of their 
pickaxes.) <A hideous or confused noise, 

walling hautboys, falee-st violoncellos, buzz. 
ig bassorcs, ; Aes all tetany The fiafomarre 
which this kind of 


ucaking and scraping and grum- 


bling produces, I will not pain my reader by bringiteg | 
1 Afasent, 


stronger to his recollection. 
syaternel | (tin'tér-nel), nm. A certain old 
LCE, 
Tintinnabulant (tin-tin-nab'i-lant) Same 
as Tintinnabular, ag aa tintin- 
. Smith, [A bur- 


nabulant append , 
lesque phrase sadivaient to knockers and | 


bells, used to imitate Johnson's laboured 


nntinne Tintinnabulary (tin-ti 
na. n-Gim- 
nab'i-lér, tin-tin-nab’t-la-ri a. Of or re- 
lating to bells or their sound, ‘My fintin- 
me ry summons.’ Lord Lytton, 
Tintinnabulation ( tin'tin-nab-i-la"shon }, 
n, Atinkling or ringing sound, as of bells, 

The fiefinaatifetion that co minsically wells 

From the bells... 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the ay 


Tintinnabulous (tin-tin-nab'i-lus),a, Same 
as Tintinnabular. De Quincey. 
Tintinnabulum (tin-tin-nab’t-lum),n. [L., 
a little bell, from tinftinno, a freq. and aug, 
from ftinnio, to ring, to jingle. Onomato- 
poetic.) 1. A bell. [Rare] 
Beating alternately in measured tine 
The clockwork finfinvatu/am of rhyme. Comer, 


2. A jingling toy made of small bells or little 
plates of metal.—3. A musical instrument 
consisting of a serics of bells properly tuned 
and set in a frame. 

Tintless (tintles),@ Having no tint; col- 
ourless, ' Tintless flowers.’ Charlotte Brout’, 

Tinto (tin'to), mn. [Sp., tinted or coloured. | 
Ared Madeira wine, wanting the high aroma 
of the white sorts, and, when old, resembling 
tawny port. Sinimonds. 

Tint-tool (tint’tél), n. A kind of graver, 
having ita point of different degrees of width, 
to cut lines in copper or wood of certain 

Tin-type (ti tip), nm. A phot h take 

-type (tin'tip), nm. photograp n 
on waened plate; a stannotype or ferro- 


type. 

Tinware (tin'wir), n. A popular name for 
articles made of tinned iron. 

Tin-worm (tin'wérm), n, An insect; a species 
of millepede. Bailey. 

Tiny (ti'ni),a. [Probably for teeny, from old 
teen, SontD iat it my a come ae mean 
poor, sorry, insignificant.) Very small; little; 
puny. It is often joined with little, to give 
eniphasis or an expression of some tender- 
ness to the term; as, a little tiny thing. 
‘Pretty little tiny kickshawa." Shak. 

When that I was and a little fray boy, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, SAaé, 

Tip (tip). (Closely allied to top, the change 
of vowel having a diminutive cffect : Dan. 
and D, tip, L.G. and Sw, ty 
tip, an end.) 1. A small pointed or 
ing end or extremity; the top-part or top. 
especially if more or leas pointed or rounded; 
ns, the fip of the finger; the fip of a spear; 
the tip of the tongue; the tip of the ear. 
‘The very tip of the nose," ak,— 2. The 

of the stamen of a flower; an anther.— 

3A pantie stroke; a tap.—4. A small pre- 
sent pews § lang. ]—5. Private Informa- 
tion, especially in regard to the chances of 
horses engaged for a race, and the like, for 


Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


| Ti 


‘Ti 


, O. zipfel, a | 
per- | 


pine, pin; 
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betting purposes, [Sporting slan | See 
TIpstEn.—6. The lining of the top of a hat: 
80 called by hatters,—7, A bookbinder's tool, 


Tip (tip), v.t. pret. & pp. tipped; ppr. tipping. 
1. is el the tip of: to cover the tip 
top, or end of; a8, to tip anything with gold 
or silver. ‘With truncheon fipp'd with i 
head." Hudibras. . 

Tipp ad with jet, 
Fair ermines spotless as the snows the Bini 
onion, 
2. To strike slightly, or with the end of any- 
thing small; to tap. 
A third rogue figs me by the elbow, Sewers. 


3. To cant up (a cart or wagon) eo that a load 
may be discharged,—4. ‘To bestow a small 
money-gift or duuceur upon; to give to; as, 


tw tip a schoolboy with a sovereign; tu tip a | 


servant. 
When I saw the keeper frown 
Tifssing him with half-a-crown, 
Now, said J, we are alone. Swift. 


5. To give private information toas to the pro- 
bable issueofsome future event, as of a horse- 
race, 50 that bets may be made to the beat 
advan (Sporting slang.)—0. To give, 
communicate, or direct towards generally ; 
aa, tip us your flat; tip me a copper; to ip 
one the cold shoulder ( see ‘ted eat 4 
(Slang.]|—To tip over, to turn over.—To - 
of liguer,to turn up the vessel till all is 
out.—T'o tip up, to raise up one end of any- 
thing, a8 of a cart, 80 that the contents may 
pass out.—To tip the wink, to direct a wink, 
or to wink to another as a sign of caution 
mutual understanding, or the like, ‘Di 
you not observe me fip you the wink to leave 
offin time." Smolletf. [Slang.] 

Tip (tip),c.i. To fall onor toward one side; 
to fall headlong; to die: with of. [Low.] 


tilted or canted up to empty its contents 
without requiring the horses to be unyoked. 
Tip-cat (tip’kat), n. A game in which a 
Piece of wood tapering to a point at each 
end, and called a cat, is made to rebound 
from the ground by being struck on the tip 
with a stick. 
In the middle of a game at #-ra/, he (Bunyan) 
paused, and stood staring wildly upward with his 
stick in his hand, Manin tay, 


Tip-cheese (tip’chéz). Same as Tip-cat. 


Tipet,/ n A tippet. Chaweer, 
Ti-plant (té’plant), n. Same as Ti. 
ti Ale sold at two- 


‘en- hn 
nee aquart. [Scotch.] 
Tipper (tip’ér), mn. [After Thomas Tipper, | 


who first brewed it.) <A kind of ale. 


The peculiarity of this beverage (fpérr) arises 
from its being brewed from brackish water, which is 
obtainable from one well only; and all attempts to 
imitate the favour have hitherto failed. Lower, 


- 
Tippat (tip’et),n. [A. Sax. feppet, a tippet; 

O.E. tapet, a hanging cloth of any Kind: 

tapestry. See TAPESTRY.] 1.A loose upper 

garment or cape fastened round the neck, 

covering the shoulders, and sometimes de- 

scending as far as the walet. ‘A tippet of 

fine linen.’ Aaconw—2 A length of twisted 

hair or gut in a fishing line.—&. A bundle of 

straw bound together at one end and used 

in thatching.—To turn tippet,| to make a 

compete change; hence, to disguise one’s 

sell, 

You must five AAper, 
Aod suddenly, and areas discreetly, 
Put on the shape of order and humanity 
Bean, & Fi 

—Tyburn tippet,t a halter round the neck. 

There lacks a fourth thing to make up the mess, 
which, so help me God, if | were Sungee shoulel be 
‘hangum tuum,’ a 7yéwrn fieeef to take with him; 
an it were the judge of the King’s Bench, my Lord 
Chief Judge of England, yea, an it were my Lori! 
Chancellor himself, to Tyburn with him, Latimer. 


(tip'ing), nm. In music, a peculiar 
action of the tongue agninat the roof of the 
mouth, used in flute-playing to produce a 
brilliant and spirited execution of a stac- 
cato passage. Called also Dowhble-tonguing. 

Ti -Wagon (tip'ing-wag-on), nm A 
wagon that can be canted up in order to 
discharge its load without requiring the 
ae aip gage k tippted 

Tipp tipl), o& pre pp. fippled; ppr. 
tippling. {Freq. and dim. from trp, which, 
in vulgar canguage, signifies to turn up a 
drinking-veasel till all is emptied. Comp. 
Prov, G. zipfeln, zippeln, to eat or drink 
in small quantities. Akin tipey.] To drink 
spirituous or strong liquors habitually; to 
Indulge in the frequent and improper use of 
spirituous liquors; especially, to drink fre- 


néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


| Tippled (tip'ld), a. 
"Ubey. 


= (tip'lér), m. 


(tip’kirt), nn, A cart which can be | 


 (tip'’si-li), ade. 
Tipstly (tip/si-ll), adv 


Tipster (tip’stér), n. 


TIPTOP 


quently, but not so heavily as to produce 


ableolute drunkenness. 


Few of those who were summoned left their homes, 
and those few found it more agreeable to frie in 
alehouses than to pace the streets. Macaulay. 

Tipple (tip), v.f. To drink, os strong Li- 
quors, in luxury or excess; to sip or imbibe 


often. rf 
Himself for sa charres 
A peel'd, slic’d onion eats, and Foes verjuice, 


tipple (tip), ». Liquor taken in tippling; 


While the AfAve was paid for, all went merrily on, 
Ste k, OE vhrauge, 


i (tip’l), = In Aay-making, a bundle 


collected from the ewath, and formed 

into a conical shape, This is tied near the 

top so as to make it taper t6 a point, and 
set upon its base to i! 3 [Provincial ] 

ntoxicated; drunk: 


Merry, we call from the east, 


Hall mpaAvea’ at a rainbow feast. Drpetrer. 


1. One who tipples or 
habitually indulges in the excessive use wf 
spirituous liquors; especially, a person who 
habitually drinks strong liquors without ab- 
solute drunkenness. ‘Gamesters, fipplers, 
tavern-hunters, and other such dissolute 
people.” Harmar.—2} Oue who sells tipple; 
the keeper of a tavern or public-house; a 
publican. 

They were but fipgverr, such as keep ale-houses 

No inn-k , ale-houwsekee ict mapa 

. » Fecha! 

fer shall admis Or suffer any ma de poraona tet Lis 
house of backside to eat, drink. or play at cards, 
tables, bowls, or other gaioes in time of common 
prayer. ae, Grima, 


Tippling-house (tipling-hous), m. A con- 


temptuous name for a tavern or public- 


house. ‘The knave... kept a ti - 
house.” Beau, & Fl. ey a teeny 
(tip’si-ff), .t To make tipay; to in- 


toxicate. [Colloq.] 
In Norma the popular e is cider with 
dash of wast Eom in it, = Sipsifvde Lone 
Frasvs Mag. 


pound. 
In a tipsy manner. 


(tip’si-nes), nm. The state of being 


pey 
Tip-statt (tip’etaf), n. pl. Tipstaves (tip’- 
vz). 1. A stall tip with metal. —2 j 


officer who bears such a staff; a constable; a 
sheriff's officer. . 
One who supplies in- 
formation in regard to a coming race anil 
the like; one who for a fee sends tips to his 
customers for betting purposes. The fipeter 
differs from the tow? in that he does not ne- 
cessarily watch the horses himself, but may 
have information supplied by touts. 
Sporting slang.] See Tip, m. 5. 

sy (tip’si), a. [Connected with tipple; 
comp. Prov. G. tipa, tipps, drunkewness: be- 
_tipat, tipsy.) 1. Overpowered with stron 
drink; intoxicated to a certain degree, 1 
so far as being absolutely drunk; fuddled: 
elevated. ‘Theriot of the tipay bacchanala’ 
Shak.—2 Proceeding as if from intoxication: 
resembling intoxication; reeling. ‘Tipsy 
dance and jollity." Milton. 


Tipsy-cake (tip’si-kak), n. A favourite cake 


inthe form of a pudding, composed of pastry 
saturated with Madeira, almonds, and cus- 
tard sauce. 
Tiptt (tipt), a. Intoxicated; tipsy. 
They .. . donk the hol six glasses | 
health? your tuaaters Shute fn gheote Sr saa ty 


Tip-tilted (tip’tilt-ed), a, Having the tip or 


t tilted or turned up. 
Lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-ti/tead like the petal of a lower. Tennyson. 


Tiptoe (tip'td), n. The tip or end of the 
e. 


The fond ape, himself uprearing high, 
Upon his fijpiees stalketh stately by. ry 

—To be or to stand a tiptoe or on tiptoe, ty 
be on the strain; to have all one's facnities 
or attention fully exerted; to be ronsed; as, 
to be a tiptoe with expectation. 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home 
Will strnd a Hptee when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crisplan. Shak. 


Tiptoe tip'td), of To go on the ti 
" oe Coto to her door." Jive: 
He fpfoed eager sei tre 4 hail. 


ont the younger. 
toon, L Tiptoes. r. 
Tipton ( ip'top), n. Othe highest or utmost 
dl e; the best of anything. [Provincial.) 
(tip’top), a. [From fip and top; or a 


reduplication of top.) First-rate; excellent 


ofl, pound; it, Sc abune; jf, Sc. fey. 


TIPULA 
or perfect in the highest d e. ‘Four tip- 
top voices.’ Gray. ‘Sung in a tiptop man- 
ner.’ Goldsmith. ([Colloq.] 


Tipula (tip’u-la), n. ([L., a crane-fly.) A 
genus of dipterous insects, which includes 
the various species of crane-fly. They have 
very long legs, as may be seen in T. oler- 
acea, or father-long-legs. There are many 
British species. The members of the genus 
are of comparatively 1 size. Their larve, 
which are tough and legless worms, and 
often confounded with wire-worm by far- 
mers, are extremely destructive to crops 
both in fields and gardens. 

Tipulary (tip’i-la-ri), a. Pertaining to in- 
secta of the genus Tipula or crane-fly. 

Tipulidss (ti-pii’li-dé), n. pl. A family of dip- 


terous insects, of which the genus Tipula is — 


the type. See TIPULA, CRANE-PLY. 
Tir (tér), n. (Fr.] A shooting; a shooting- 
match; as, the Belgian Tir National. 
Tirade (ti-rid’), n. (Fr. tirade, a tirade, a 
long speech, from ftirer, to draw, from the 
German. See TIRE, to seize.) 1. A long 
violent speech; a continued burst of vio- 
lent declamation; a declamatory flight of 
censure or reproof. 
Here he delivers a violent tirade against all per- 


sons who profess to know anything about angels. 
Quart. Rew, 


2. In music, the filling of an interval between 
two notes several degrees apart by a run, 
that is by the intermediate diatonic notes. 

Tirailleur (ti-ral-yér), n [Fr.] A name 
originally applied in France during the re- 
volution of 1792 to light-armed troops who 
were thrown out from the main body to bring 
on an action, cover an attack, or generally 
to annoy or deceive the enemy; a skirmisher; 
a sharp-shooter. 

Tiret (tir), ». (See TIER.) 1. A row or rank; 
atier. ‘Your lowest tire of ordnance.’ Sir 
W. Raleigh. ‘To displode their second tire 
of thunder.’ Milton —2 A train. “The last 
of this ungodly tire.’ Spenser. 

Tire (tir), n. (Probably from tiara, but in- 
fluenced by tire, to adorn.) A head-dress; 
something that encompasses the head. See 
TIARA. 

On her head she wore a fire of gold. Spenser. 
He tore Dame Maudlin’s silken tire. Sir U4". Scott, 


Tire t (tir), n. (Contr. of attire.) 1. Attire. — 
2. Furniture; apparatus. ‘The tire of war.’ 
Philips. See ATTIRE. 

Tiret (tir), v.t. To adorn; to attire; to dress, 
asthe head. See ATTIRE. 

She painted her face, and tired her head. 
2 Ki. ix. 

Tire (tir), n. (For tier, from tie.) A band « or 
hoop, usually of iron, but now occasionally 
of india-rubber or other elastic substance, 
attached to the periphery or circumference 
of the wheel of a vehicle, for the purpose of 
binding the fellies, securing from wearing 
and breaking. and in the case of the elastic 
tires to ease the jar or shock of the vehicle, 
at the same time increasing the tractive ad- 
herence. 

Tire (tir), v.¢. pret. & pp. tired; ppr. tiring. 
(A. Sax. Grian, tirigan, tyrwian, to vex, to ir- 
ritate, to annoy, 0. E. terwyd, tired, wearied; 
Dan. tirre, to tease, to worry; D. tergen, to 
provoke, to irritate. The form of the word 
has been influenced by fire, to seize, pull, 
if indeed its origin is not to be traced to 
this word. See below.) 1. To exhaust the 
strength of by toil or labour; to fatigue; to 
w . ‘Tired with toil, all hopes of safety 
pest. Dryden. 

Tired limbs, and overbusy thoughts, 
laviting sleep and soft forgetfulness. J) ordsworth. 


2 To exhaust the attention or the patience 
of, with dulness or tediousness; to satiate, 
glut, sicken, or cause repugnance in, as by 
excessive supply or continuance. 

Ttred with all these, for restful death I cry. SAak. 


I often grew 
Ttred of so much within our little life. 7ensyson. 


—To tire out, to weary or fatigue to excess; 
to harass 


At last, tired out with play 
She sank her head upon her arm. Tennyson. 
Syw.To weary, fatigue, exhaust, jade, harass. 
Tire (tir). ¢.% To become weary; to be fa- 
tigued; to have the strength fail; to have 
the patience exhausted. ‘ Truest horse that 
never yet would fire.’ Shak. ‘A love that 
never tires.” Tennyson 
Tiret (tir), c.t (Fr. tiver, to drag or pull, 
which is from the German or Dutch verb 
answering to E tear.) 1. To seize, pull, and 
tear prey. properly a term in falconry. The 
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was thrown to her, and she began to pull at ' T-iron 


it and tear it. 
And like an empty eagle, 

Titre on the flesh of me and of my son. 
Ye dregs of baseness, vultures among men, 
That “re upon the hearts of generous spirits 

. Fouson. 
2. To seize eagerly; to be fixed on, or closely 
engaged in or with, anything. 
Upon that were my thoughts tiring 
en we encountered. 
Thus made she her remove, 
And left wrath fézrig on her son for his enforced 
love. CAagman. 


Tire (tir), n. A child’s apron covering the 
breast and having no sleeves; a tier. 
Tiredness (tird’nes), n. The state of being 
Tireling! (tir'ling), a. Tired; fatigued 
tir’ling), a. ired; fatigued; 
jaded. ‘Whiles like a tiveling jade he lags 
alf way.’ Bp. Hail. 
Tire-smith (tir’smith), n. One who makes 
tires and other jrouwork for coaches, &c. 
Tiresome (tir’sum), a. 1. Fitted or tending 
to tire; ex austing the strength; fatiguing; 
as, a tiresoine day's work; a tiresome jour- 
ney.—2. Exhausting the patience or atten- 
tion; wearisome; tedious. 
Nothing is so tiresome as the works of those 


critics who write in a dogmatic way, without lan- 
guage, genius, or imagination. ddison. 


Tiresomely (tir’sum-li), adv. Ina tiresome 
manner; wearisomely. 

Tiresomeness (tir’sum-nes), n. The state 
or quality of tiring or exhausting strength 
or patience; wearisomeness; tedivusness: 
as, the tiresomeness of work or of a dull 


8 

-valiant,t Tire-valliantt (tir’val- 
yant), n. A kind of head-dress. 

Thou hast the right arched bent of the brow, that 


becomes the ship-tire, the ésre-valiant?, or any tire of 
Venetian admittance. hak. 


Tirewoman (tir'wy-man), n. 1. A woman 
whose occupation is to attend to the dress- 
ing of her mistress, either in the way of 
fashioning the dress, head-gear, &c., or of 
putting on her clothing, arranging her hair, 
and the like; a lady’s-maid. ‘This outside 
fashionableness of the tirewoman’s making.’ 
Locke. (Now antiquated.}—2. A dresser 
a theatre. Stmmonds. (tiring-h 

Tiring-house, Tiring-room g-hous, 
tiring-rém), ». The room or place where 

players dress for the stage. 

This green plot shall be our stage, this hawthorn 
brake our firing-howse. Shak, 


But next the ésring-room survey, and see 
False titles and promiscuous qualit 

Confusedly swarm from heroes and | trom queens 
To those that swing in clouds and fill machines. 


Addison, 
Tirl (tirl), n. (A form of trill, thrill, thirl.) 
A smart tap or stroke. (Scotch.] 
Tirl (tirl), v.¢. To strip of a covering or roof; 
to uncover or unroof. 
Whiles on the strong-wing’d tempest flyin’, 
sO te Rea Bre 
Tir] (tirl), v.i. To touch a slack or loose ob- 
ject so as to produce a tremulous motion or 
sound.—7°o tirl at the pin, to twirl or rattle 
the door-latch, as a courteous signal to the 
inmates that a person desires or intends to 
enter: an old practice which prevailed when 
house doors could be readily opened from 
without, and when they were not provided 
with bells and knockers as they now are. 
This expression, which occurs frequently in 
Scotch and Border ballad literature, has 
been differently but probably less correctly 
explained. 
There came a ghost to Marg’ret’s door 
With many a grevious groane, 
And aye he firled al the pin, 
But answer made she nune. Old ballad. 
Sae licht’s he Jumped up the stair 
And tirled at the pin: 
And wha ae ready as hersel 
To let the laddie in. Facobile song. 
Tirlie-wirlle (tirli-wir-li), n. A whirligig; 
an ornament consisting of a number of in- 
tervolved lines. ([Scotch.} 
Tirlie-wirlie (tirli-wir-li),a. Intricate and 
trivially ornamental. (Scotch. ] 
The air’s free enench,—the monks tonk care o’ 
that—they hae contnved queer firlie-wiriie holes, 


TVhat yang ont to the open aur, and k the stair as 
caller’ va kasl-blade. Sie ‘Scott. 


Tiro (ti’rd), n (L.] A tyro (which see) 

Tirocinium (ti-rj-sin‘i-um), ». [L.} The 
first service of a soldier; the first rudiments 
of any art: novitiate; hence used by Cowper 
asa title for a pvem on schools. 


Shad. 


Shak. 


TISSUE 






(té1-érn), n. A kind of angle-iron 
having ® flat flange and a web like the 
letter T. 

Tironian (ti-rd’ni-an), a. (From T\ro, the 
freedman, pupil, and amanuensis of Cicero. } 
An epithet applied to notes, or to a system 
of shorthand in which they were written, 
the production of Tiro. 

Tirr (tir), v.¢. [Probably connected with 
verb to tear, and tire in sense of seize.) To 
tear, to uncover; to unroof; to strip; to pare 
off the sward by means of a spade. (Scotch. } 

Tirra-lirra (tirra-lirra),n A fanciful com- 
bination intended to imitate a musical 
sound, as the note of a lark, a horn, ani 
the like. 

The lark that tirra-dirra chants. Shak, 
* Tirre-dirra’ by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. Tensyson, 

Tirret (tiret), n. In Aer. a manacle. 
Tirrit (tirrit), n. Terror; affright: a fanct- 
ful word put by Shakspere into the mouth 
of Mrs. Quickly in the play of ‘ Henry IV.’ 
Tirwit (tér’wit), n. (Imitative of its cry. 
Comp. pewtt, another name it commonly 
bears; 8c. tewhit.] A name given to tho 
lapwing. See LAPWING. 

"Tis (tiz). A common contraction of Jt Ia. 

Tisan (ti’san). See PTISAN. 

Tisic (tiz’ik), a. and. Corrupt spelling of 


Phthisic. 
Tisical (tiz’ik-al), a. Corrupt spelling of 
hthisioal 


P . 

Tisic (tiz'ik-{),a. Consumptive; phthisical. 

Tisri, (tiz’ri),. (Heb. tishri, from Chal. 
sherd’, to open, to begin.) The first Hebrew 
month of the civil year, and the seventh of 
the ecclesiastical, answering to a part of 
our September and a part of October. 

Tissue (tish’Q), n. (Fr. tisau, woven, pp. of 
tisser, to weave, from L. texere, to weave, 
whence text, texture, &c.] 1. A woven or 
textile fabric; specifically. cloth interwoven 
with gold or silver, or with figured colours. 
‘A robe of tissue, stiff with golden wire.’ 
Dryden, 

She did lie 


In her pavillon—cloth of gold of tissue. 


2. In animal anat. the texture or up- 
ing of anatomical elements of which the 
systeme of organs are composed; the primary 
layers composing any of the parts of animal 
bodies. e classification of tissues may 
now be said to be arranged on two different 
principles, having reference either to special 
iatology, which concerns itself with the 
structure of organs in which a combination 
of various tissues may enter; or to gen 
histology, which treats of the tissues pro- 
perly so called. Hence, under the first ar- 
rangement we speak of muscular tissue, ur 
flesh; osseous tissue, or bone; adipose tissue, 
or fat; cartilaginous tissue, or griatle; pig- 
mentary tissue, or colouring matter seen in 
the skin, in the choroid coat of the eye, the 
iris, &c.; areolar, cellular, or connective tis- 
sue, widely distributed in every part of the 
body, and serving to bind together and con- 
solidate other partsand tissues. According 
to the second system of grouping we have, 
(a) ceUclar tisste, which consiste entirely of 
cells, in which cell lies close to cell, such as 
occur in the epidermis, nails, the epithell- 
um, or living membranes of the inner sur- 
faces of the y, &e.; (b) connective tissue, 
in which one cell is regularly separated 
from the others by a certain amount of in- 
termediate or intercellular substance, as 
exemplified in cartilage, fat, &c.; (¢) more 
highly developed tissues in which the struc- 
tures are usually more or leas tubular; this 
group including the muscles, nerves, and 
vessels, and, in Virchow’s arrangement, the 
blood. It is to he observed that though the 
terms in the two classifications may have a 
correspondence in name, the correspond- 
ence does not extend strictly to the natare 
of the tissnes to which they are applied. 
The terms adventilious, acerdental, or path- 
ological tissue have been applied generally 
to morbid productions resembling any of 
the natural or physiological tissues. The 
belief is gaining currency that every patho- 
logical tissue has ite physiological or normal 
prototype, and that the almormality con- 
sista er in its production at the wrong 
place or time, or to an excesaive extent. — 
3. In vegetable anat. the minute elementary 
atrortares of which the organs of plants are 
comp«med. These elementary structares 
differ from each other, and are an minute 
as erally to be distinctly visible only 
with the ald of the microscope. They are 


Shah, 


named elementary organe, organic tissus, oF 


hawk was said to lire on her prey, when it 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g.go; J, job; 


Tirolite (ti-rvlit), n. Same as Tyrolite 
(which see). 
h, Fr.ton; ng.sing: YH, then; th, thin; 


w. wig; wh, whig; xh, arure —See Kxry. 





TISSUE 
vegetable fiesue, When a leaf or a portion 
of the stem of one of the higher p ts ja 
submitted to the microscope it is found to 


consist, (1) of a thin transparent homogene- 
ous membrane, which is arranged in the 
form of cella or cylindrical tubes; (2) of 


fibres which are arranged in a spiral form | 


in the Interior of the cells or tubes; and 
3) of a fluid, filling the cells, and exiating 

tween them, anid containing in it globules 
of various sizes and kinds) These parts 
constitute what are known respectively as 
elementary membrane, elementary fibre, 
and organic mucus. The elementary fibre 
is only found in the higher forms of plants, 
the other two are found in all plants. The 
tissues of planta then are composed of ele- 
mentary membrane and elementary flre, 
and the principal forms ander which they 





Vegetable Tissue. 
i, Provench or Woody Tissue. 2, Horizontal 
on of Progenchymatous T isso x, Do do. of a 


Single Cell, neater the successive layers of deposit 

in the interior which give hardness and firinness to 

the wood of, piants, 4, Cyhndrical Parenchyma, 

Round of E lijetical Parenchyinatous Tissue, 6, 
iform of Stellate Tissue. 


exhibit themselves constitute the cellolar 
tissuc, fibrous tissue, and vascular tissue. 
Cellular fiaswe, often called parenchyma, is 
composed of membrane in the form of cells 
or cavities which are closed on all sides, and 
are commonly of aspheroidal form, although 
they often assume various otherforms. The 
any of plants is entirely composed of cellu- 
ar tissue, but it enters la 

structure of other parts, and in many, as in 
the mushroom an 
only tissue. 
the elementary fibre alone is apparent. 
When the cells are composed of membrane 
and spiral fibre combined, or of fibre alone 
(as in some instance when the membrane 
appears to have been absorbed during 
wth), they constitute the fibro-cellular 
Toone. Vascular or tubwlar tuswe is com- 
d of very elongated membranous tubes, 
ring ateach end. It comprehends the 
wooly (also called aderalape, ray anc latici- 
feroustissuea.) When the tu ave within 
them a spiral fibre, or their walls marked 


with broken epirnl lines or dota, arranged in | 


a circular or spiral direction, they constitute 
Jibro-vaseular tiaeue —4 A connected series; 
as, the whole story is a tissue of forgeries ur 
of falsehood. 


The creations of poetical imagina so far from 
being a mere free of airy phantoms a jee 
-s. are to us a revelation of realines lying bey 
the reach of exact science, . Card, 


Tissue (tish'd). o£ pret. & pp, tiseued; ppr. 
tiaxuing. To form tissue of; to interweave; 
to variegate. 

The chariot was covered with cloth of gold hirrved 
upon bie. Haron, 
Tissued (tish’id), p. and a 1 Clothed in 

Of adorned with tissue, 
Crested knights and firrerd dames 
Assembled at the glorious call. J¥Aarfer. 
2 Variegated. ‘Tisewed clonds." Milton, 

Tissue - pa (tish’O-pa-pér), m. A very 
thin gauze-like paper, such as is used for 
presves! engravings in books, wrapping 

ne anid delicate cles, de. 

Tit (tit), n. [This word would seem to have 

um rather loosely a 
small, especially to birds, as in titmouse, 
titlark, titling; Icel. tittr, a small bird, a 
Wt Comp. for.) 1. Same as Titmouse,—2. A 
smal) horse. ‘Resolved for the time to come 
to ride his fit with more sobriety,” Sterne. 
2. A contemptuous term for a woman. 
nal or hilly i { the villag h 
And the poor silly firs o See e  aiitae, e 
4 A small bit; a morsel —Tit for fat, an 





Fite, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


~—6Titan 


y into the | 


sea-weed ordera, is the | 
Fibrows tissue is that inwhich | 


lied to anything | 


Pine, pin, 
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equivalent, in the way of revenge or re- 


e. 

Taf fer fof, Betsy! You are right, my girl. 

“i Tr Pleo eric’. 

twelve chil 

of 1 puna LEionrsn) ans (ie (Karth). ey re- 
belled against their father and de him, 
raising Cronos, one of their nwmber, to the 
throue. After a long contest they were de- 
feated by Zeus and wn intu Tartarua.— 

2. Poetical for the sun. Shak. 

(ti'tan), mn. 1. A caleareons earth; ti- 
tanite.—2 A metal; titanium. 

Titan (ti'tan), a, Of or pertaining to the 
Titans; titanic. ‘The Titan physical diffi- 
culties of his enterprise.’ Ja, Taylor. 

Titanate (ti'tan-at), n. 
ac 


Titania (ti-ta’ni-a), n. The queen of Fairy. 
Oberon. 


land an 

The Shakspearean commentators have not thought 
fit to inform us why the poet designates the Fairy- 
~— Tivansa, It, however, presents no difficulty. 

t was the belief of those days that the Fairies were 
the same as the classic Nymphs, the attendants of 
Diana, . . . The far 
as Diana, whom Ovid (Met. iii, aya) styles Tstonsa. 


Ae ag Aalto. 
Titanian, Titanitic(ti-tan’i-an, ti-ta-nit'tk), 
@ Pertaining to titaniuim. 


| Titanic (ti-tan‘ik), a. Of, pertaining to, or 


characteristic of, the Titans; hence, enor- 
mous in size or strength; gigantic; super- 
homan; huge; vast; as, Titanic struggles or 
efforts. ‘Titanic forces taking birth.’ Tea- 
nyvon, ‘Tiffanie shapes.” Tennyson. 
Titanic (ti-tan‘ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
titanium.—Titanie acid (Ti0,), dioxide of 
titanium, called also Titanic Oxide or An- 


hydride. It ja obtained from rutile, which is | 


anative titanate of iron and manganese. It 
is a snow-white infusible solid, in its rela- 
tions somewhat analogous to silicic acid. 
It is used in making the finer kinds of 
enamel! for artificial th, from its white- 
ness and haniness. ' 
Titaniferous (ti-tan-if*ér-us), a. [Tifaniwm, 
and L. fero, to bear.) Producing titanium; 
as, fitaniferous pyrites, —Titan(ferows cerite 
a mineral of a blackish brown colour, found 


on the Coromandel coast. It consists of the | 


oxides of cerium, iron, manganese, and ti- 
tanium. 

Titanite (ti’tan-it), » An ore of titanium, 
called also Sphene (which see 

Titanitic, a. Same as Titanian, 

Titanium (ti-té’ni-um), a [So called In 
fanciful allusion to the Tifans. See TITAN.) 
Bym. Ti At. wt. 60. A metal discovered b 
Gregor in 1701, in a black sand in Cornwall. 
It was afterwardsdiscovered by Klaproth in 
some other minerals, and he gave it the name 


itnow bears, In 1822 Wollaston examined it, | 
rtained its properties. It is found 
combined with oxygen in several minerals, | 


and asce 


and occurs occasionally in combination with 
nitrogen in the slag ironworks as small 
cubical crystals, exactly similar to bright 


copper in appearance, of specific vity 53, | 
“ye si hen heated with nitre | Titheless (tirH'les), a. 
Tithe-pig (titn'pig), n. One pig hg ten, 


aul very infusible. When heate 

these crystals are oxidized, producing titanic 
acid. itanium ia a dark green, heavy, 
amorphous powder. Oxygen and titanium 
combine, forming the sesquioxside ThOs. 
which is a black pewter, and the peroxide 
or titanic acid, TiO,. Titanium com- 
binea with chlorine, forming two chlorides, 
TICl, and TiCl, and with sulphur forming 
a sulphide, TiS, This metal forma several 
compounds with nitrogen. The ores of this 
metal are called menachanite, from Mena- 
chan in Cornwall, where it was originally 
found; iserine, from the river lser, in Silesia; 


uigrine, from its black colour; ephene, ru- | 
* nt | Tither (tirm’ér), n. One who tithes or col- 


tile, brookite, axotomous iron, crichtonite, 
ilmenite, mohsite, eschynite, greenovite, 
and octahedrite or anatase. — Titanium 
germ ferrocyanideof titanium, precipitated 

ferroc eof potassium from asolution 


of titanic chloride, recommended as an in- | 
nocaous substitute for Schweinfurt-green | 


and other arsenical en pigments. The 
colour, however, is far iuferiur to that of 
Schweinfurt-green. 


Titanotherium (ti'tan-o-thé’ri-um), a. [Gr. | 


Titan, Tiftanos, a Titan, and thérion, a wild 
beast.) Lit, o gigantic beast. A yak fossil 
herbivorous mammal, possibly twice the 


size of a horse, somewhat allied to the tapir, | 


whose remains are found in the miocene 
strata of Miasourt. 


néte, not. méve; = tibe, tub. byll; 





| Ti 


A salt of titanic 


Ween was therefore the same | 


 pether with mixed and personal ti 
grens tithes belong to the rector, and are 
en 


TITHING-MAN 


| ‘Titan-shorl (ti’tan-shorl), 1% Native oxide 


of titanium 


| Titbit (tit bit), n. A particularly delicious, 


Titan bent n. 1. In Greek myth. one of the | 
ren (six sons and six iar, Ea | 


nice, or tender piece, Also written Tidbit 
(which see). 
Tite.t For Tideth, Happeneth, Chaweer. 


ing,t. Courtship. Chaweer, 
+ (tith), a [See TIGHT. Comp. Sc. mith, 
for might.) Tight; nimble; brisk 

Of a good stirring strain too, she goes get ie 
i. ri, 


Sen 
| Tithable (titH‘a-bl),a. Subject to the pay- 


ment of tithes 


Tithe (titn), s. (O.E. tethe, tethe, feothe, 


A. Sax. tedtha (for tedutha) phe tenth, whence 
tedthian, to tithe or take a tenth. (See TEN.) 
Sc. teind = ¥. tithe, the former being from the 
Scandinavian. ] 1. The tenth partof anything; 
specifically, the tenth part of the increase 
annually arising from the protits of land and 
stock and the pereonal industry of the inhabi- 
tants, allotted tothe clergy for their support. 
In England tithes are personal, preedial, 
or mited; personal, when accruing from 
labour, art, trade, and navigation; proedial, 
when issuing from the eoril. as hay, wool, 
nena and fruit; and mized, when accruing 
rom beasts which are fed from the ground. 
Another division of tithes is into f and 
wnall (Great tithes consist of all species of 
corn and grain, hay, and wood; and email 
tithes, of predial tithes of other kinds, to- 
thes, The 
ce called 


reonage (ifhes; and the latter 
are due to the vicar, and are hence called 
nicarage tithes. Tithes are either due de jure 
or by custom; to the latter class belong all 
personal tithes. The exemptions frum tithes 
are composition, a modus decimandi, pre- 
scription, or act of parliament,—Commuta- 
tion of tithes, the conversion of tithes into a 
rent-charge payetoe in money, and charge- 
able on the land. Several acts of fament 
have been passed for effecting the commu- 
tation of tithes in England and Lreland. In 
regard to tithes in Scotland see TEINIM. — 
2. A small part or proportion. 

I have searched man by man, boy 


bey; the 
fifty of a hair was never lost in my house before. 


Shak 
| Tithe t (tirH), a. Tenth. ‘ Every tithe soul. 


‘mongst many thousand." Shak. 


Tithe (tir), v.t, pret. & pp. tithed; ppr. tith. 


ing. To levy a tenth part on; to tax to the 
smotint of a tenth, 


When thou hast made an end of fefAieg all the 
tithes of thine increase. Deut. zzvi, 12 


Ye fii4te mint and roe. Luke xi. gz 


Tithe (titn), v.i = To pay tithes. 


For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the fike, 
Tithe so as thy cattle the Lord do nots ake. 
rier, 


the-commuissioner (titn”kom-mi'shon- 


Ti mis 
ér), 7” One of a board of officers appointed 


by the government for arranging pruposi- 
tions for commuting or compounding for 
tithes. Simmonds. 


Tithe-free (tiTH'fré), a. Exempt from the 
wae nt of tithes. 
B= 


| gatherer (tita’gaTH-ér-4r), n, One 
who collects tithes. 
Same as Tithe-free. 


—~ asa tithe v7 AS nreh Fate oe 

e@-proctor nH" -tér), ™. er 
or collector of tithes or chare -rates. This 
clergy of the Established Church in irelnad. 
anid as he had the privilege of valuing the 
farmers’ and cottagers' crops (the demesnes 
of the land-owners being exempt from valu- 
ation), and as the tithes were often merci- 
leasly exacted even in cases of absolute dis- 
trees, with ruinous legal expenses, ee pret 
entry held the tithe-proctors in special ab- 

orrence. 


_ fanctionaty was formerly employed by the 


lects tithes. 


Tithing (tirn‘ing), » 1, The oct of | 


or taking tithe; that which is taken as tithe: 
a tithe. "To take ree their blood 
and sweat.’ Mofley.— 2. old Eng. law, 
a decennary; a number or comp of ten 
householders, who, dwelling neareach other, 
were sureties or free pledges to the king for 
the good behaviour of each other. The in- 
stitution of tithings in land is ascribed 
to Alfred, and although this institution has 
long ceased the name and division are still 
retained in many parts of nil. 
jing-man (tiTH'ing-man), 7 1. In old 
Eng. . the chief man of a tithing; o 
headborough ; one elected to preside over 


oll, pound; ii, Sc. abune, jf, Sc. fey. 
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the tithing —2 A peace officer; an under- 
constable.—3. A pariah officer in New Eng- 


land, United States, annually elected to pre- | 


serve good order in the church during divine 
service, and to make complaint of any dis- 
orderly conduct. 

Tithing-penny (titH’ing-pen-nl), mn. A small 
sum paid t 

for the aries 7 of keeping courts. 

Ti (tith’li), ade, [See the adjective. ] 
Tightly; nimbly: briskly. ‘I have seen him 
trip it tithly,” Beau, & FL 

Tithonic (ti-thon’ik), a. [From Gr. Tithdnos, 
the consort of Aurora.) Pertaining to or 
denoting those rays of light which produce 
chemical effects; actinic. 

Tithonicity (ti-thé-nis‘i-ti), n. [See above.) 
A Dame given to that property of light ly 
which it produces chemical effects. Now 
called Actin. 

Ti (tith’i-mal), n. (Gr. tithymalas. } 
A plant of the genua Euphorbia, £ anti- 


quorwa, 
Titillate (tit’il-lat), v.e pret. & pp. titillated; 
ppr. titdiating, [L titillo, titiliatum, to 
tickle.) To tickle. ‘The pungent grains 
of tifitlating dost.’ Pope. ae 

Titillation (tit-il-la’shon), mn. [L. titillatio. 


See TITILLATE.)] 1. The act of tickling, or | 


the state of being tickled —2 Any slight 
Pleasure. ‘The productaof those titillations 
that reach no higher than the senses.’ Glan- 


ville, 

Titillative (tit’'il-lat-iv),a. Tending to titil- 
late or tickle. 

Titivate, Tittivate (tit‘i-vit), ct [Perhaps 
from tidy.) To putin order; to make look 
smart or spruce; to dress; toadorn. [Slang.] 

Callin your black man, and Avene a bit. 
Taacheray. 
Regular as clockwork—breakfast at nine—dress 
aod fuffrene a little. Oichens, 


Titlark (tit'lark), n. [Tit and lark. Comp. 
fiilmouse, See Trt.) <A small dentirostral 
bird of the genus Anthns (A. pratensis), 
family Sylviadw, called also the Meadav- 
pipit, ater and in Scotland the Moass- 
cheeper, It is found in almost all parts of 
Europe, in Western Hindustan, Japan, anid 
Iceland. I[tisa bird of slim shape, having 
the plumage and long hinder toes of the 
true larks, but with the slender bill of the 


wagtaila, which birds it resembles in its | 


habits and motion of the tail Its song is 
weak anid plaintive. In winter it is ari- 
ous, The cuckoo is said to deposit its eggs 
more frequently in the nest of the titlark 
than in that of any other bird. The fleld 
titlark or titling, or tree pipit (Anthwa ar- 
borevus), is a summer visitant of the south 
of England; the sea titling or rock pipit(A. 
‘trorua) frequents our shores. See PTIert. 
title (tit), a. [L. Atwlws, o title) 1, An 
inscription put over anything as a name by 
which it is known. 
Tell me once more what frie thou (a casquet) coat 
beer, ( ‘Shak 

? The inscription in the beginning of a bouk, 
containing the subject of the work, and usu- 
ally the author's and publisher's names.— 
Bastard title. See under BASTARD.—Half- 
title, the short title generally oceapying 
the top part of the firat page of text In a 
book.—3. A particular section or division 
of mn subject, as a law, a book, and the 
like; especially a chapter or section of a 
law-book. Houniver.—4, An appeene of 
ilignity, distinction, or pre-eminence given 
to persons —Titles of honowr are words aud 
phrases which belong to certain persons as 
their right in vonseyuence of certain digni- 
ties being inherent in them or conferred 
pon them, as Emperor, King, Czar, Prince, 
ke, The five orders of nobility in Britain 
are distinguished hy the tithe of honour— 
Duke, Marquess, Earl, Viscount, and Baron; 
aml the persons in whom the dignity of the 
peerage Inheres ore entitled to be desig- 
Daled by these words The dignity of 
Baronet has, besides its name, which is 
placed after the paine awl surname of the 
person spoken of, the privilege of prefixing 
Sir. Thia title, like the titles of peers, is 
hereditary. The dignity of knighthood, 
which is not hereditary, entitles those on 
whom the honour is conferred to the prefix 
Sir to their former name and surname. 
Ecclesiastical dignities, auch ns Archbishop, 
Bishop, &e., bring with them the right to 
certain tithes of honour besides the p a 
by which the dignity itself is designated; 
ani it is uaual to bestow on all persons who 
are admitted into the clerical order the 
title of Reverend. Municipal offices have 


o the sheriff by each tithing, &c., | 





also titles accompanying them, as the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor, the Right 


Honourable the Lord Provost, the Lord | 
Dean of Guild, &c.; and in the law there | 


are very eminent offices the names of which 
become titles of honour to the possessors of 
them, and which 
to certain terma of distinction. 

I weigh the man, not his fit/e; “tis not the king's 
stamp can make the metal better, iP yeheriey. 
5, A name; an appellation. 

Ill worthy | such five should belong 
To me transyressor, Aviltow, 
O thou! whatever ie please thine ear, 
Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver. Pope. 
6.A claim: aright. ‘Make claim and title 
to the crown of | ce.” Shak, 


He must oflearn moch of that knowle: which 


has, perhaps, constituted hitherto his chief Ave to 
suoeriatity 


x Afaraniey. 
7.| Property; a possession. ‘To guard a 
title that was rich before,‘ Shak —6. In 
law, (a) property or right of ownership, 
or the sources of such right, or the facts 
and events which are the means whereby 
property is rg ae a party's right to the 
enjoyment of | or goods, or the means 
whereby such right has accrued, and by 
which it isevidenced. (b) The instrument 
which is evidence of aright. (c) A beading 
or indorsement; as, the title of an act of 
jarliament: the title of an affidavit, d&c.— 

— aan Po ¥7, Ree under Pass- 
WVE—¥W in rch oy Engla 1, & Con- 
dition precedent to, or a claim in favour of 
ordination.—10. A church to which o priest 
was ordained, and where he was to reside. 

Title (ti'tl), vt pret. & pp. titled; ppr. titling. 
To name; to call; to entitle. 


To these, that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious Avéed them the sons of God, Afidtow. 


Titled (ti'tld), a. Having a title: especially, 


having a title of nobility. 
Title-deed (ti’tl-déd), «w In law, a writing | 


evidencing a man’s right or title to pro- 


rty. 

Title leaf (ti'tl-léf), n. The leaf of a book 
on which the title is printed; a title- , 
Titlelegs (ti'tl-les), a. Not having a 

name. 
He was a kind of nothing, firlelers, 
Till he had forged himself a name, Saaek, 


Title-page (ti'tl-paj),». The page of a book 
which containa the title. 

Titler (tit'lér), m. <A large truncated cone 
of refined sugar. 

Title-réle (ti'tl-rél), n. In fheatrieals, the 
character or part in a play which gives its 
name to the play, as Hamlet in the play of 
‘Hamlet,’ Macbeth in that of *"Macbeth,' 


‘ec. 

Title-scroll (ti'tl-skrol), n. <A scroll show- 
ing titles, as of a nobleman or creat family. 
‘Title-scrolls and gorgeous heraldries." Ten- 


nyeon, 
| Titling (titling), n. [A dim. of tif, some 


thing small] 1L The h 
name formerly given in the custom-house 
to stockfish. Simmonds, 
Titmouse (tit’mous), «. pl Titmice (tit’- 
mia [7't, a small thing, a small bird, 
and mowe, by corruption from A. Sax. mdse 
(D, meea, G. mete), a titmotuse; comp, tit- 
rk.] An insessorial bird belonging to the 
order Dentirostres, and forming the type of 
the family Paridw. The titmice have a 


--sparrow,—2 A 





Blue Titmouse, male and female (Parus aerwiens). 


slender, short, conical, and straizght beak. 
furnished with little hairs at the , and 
have the nostrila concealed amo the 
feathera. They are very active little birds, 
continually flitting and climbing from branch 
to branch, suspending themselves from the 
aprays in all sorts of positions, rending 
asunder the seeds on which they feed, de- 


bring with them the right 


tle or | 





TITULAR 
youring insects wherever the - gee them, 
and not sparing even small birds when they 


gappen to find them sick, and ore able to 

putan end tothem. Their notes are shrill 
and wild. They lay up stores of seeds, and 
build on trees (some of them hanging nests) 
in the holes of old trees, in walls, &c, The 
great tit( Paris major), blue tit( P.carrulews 

crested tit (/. crivtatus), the cole tit ( J 
afer), marah tit (FP. palustris), long-tailed 
tit (/’. caudatus), and bearded tit (/. biar- 
micus) are British species, 

Titrate (ars) v.t. To submit to the pro- 
cess of titration. 

Titration (ti-tri‘shon), n [Fr. titre, title, 
standard of fineness, d&ec.] In analytical 
chem. a process for ascertaining the quan- 
tity of any given constituent present in a 
compound ly epee 2 the quantity of a 
liquid of known strength (called a standard 
solution) necessary to convert the constitu- 
ent into another form, the close of the re- 
action being marked by some definite phe- 
nomenon, usually a change of colour or the 
formation of a precipitate. Called also 
Volumetric Analysis, 

Titter (tit'tér), vi [Probably an imitative 
word; comp. such words as sniqger, snicker, 
G. kichern, to titter; E. tattle, &c.) To 
laugh with the tongue striking against the 
routof the upper teeth; to laugh with re- 
straint. 

Thos Sal, with tears in either eve, 
White Victor Ned sat faring by. SAenrtone, 


Titter (tit'tér), n = A restrained laugh. 
A strangled ffrr, out of which there brake, 
On all sides, clamouring etiquette to death, 
Unmeasured mirth, Teneyprie, 
Titter (tit'tér), wi [Akin to totter; Teel 
tifra, to tremble; G. ziftern, to pet To 
ride on each end of a balanced plank; to 
see-saw. See TEETER. 
ai (tit'ier), mn A kind of weed. See 
LIME, 


From wheat go ond rake out the fitters if tine. 
rrer. 
Titteration (tit’tér-a-shon), mn. Afit of tit. 
tering or giggling. ‘Throw me into a ¢it- 
feration.’ whardson, ([Rare,] 
Tittering (tit’tér-ing), n. The act of one 
who tittera; restrained laughter. 
Titter-totter (tit'tér-tot-tér), avr, Ina 
swaying manner; unsteadily. ‘ Don't stand 
titter-totter." Bailey. Also written Tetier- 


totter. 

Titter-totter (tit'tér-tot'tér), vi. To see- 

saw; to teeter. 

Tittie, Titty (tit'ti), n. The infantine and 
endearing manner of pronouncing sister, 
urns, [Scotch | 

Tittimouse t (tit'ti-mous),n. The titmonse. 
‘The ringdove, redlreast, and the see 
mouse.” John Taylor. 

Tittivate (tit'i-vat), vi See TITtvaTE. 


Tittle (tit'l), mn. [From (it, small] <A small 


particle; a minute part; a jot; an jota, 
Every ¢iftt: of this prophecy is most exactly verified. 


Tittle (tit’l), vi. [Allied to tattle.) To prate 
idly; to whisper. [Scotch.) 
Tittlebat (tit'l-bat), n, The stickleback. 


Dickens. 

Tittle - tattle (tit'l-tat'l), 1. [A reduplica- 
tion of fattle; an imitative word.) 1, Idle 
trifling talk; empty prattle. 

Sometimes the fiftfe-Asétie of a fine lady, sometimes 
that of an old nurse; always fiitle-fottie, 
Lady Af, it) Monéan, 
2. An idle trifling talker. [Rare,] 


impertinent fittie-fartia, who have no other variety 
in their discourse than that of talking slower - faster. 


Tittle-tattle (tit’'l-tat’l), a Gossiping:; 
chattering. ‘The tittle-tattle town.’ Wy. 
Combe, [Rare.} 

Tittle-tattle (tit'l-tac'l), ri To talk idly; 
to prate. 

You must be fimve-tagtling before all our rea 
an, 


Titubate (tit'd-bit), v.t, and & pret. & pp. 
titubated; ppr. tilubating. [L. titwbo, titu- 
batum, to stumble.) 1.Tu stumble; to trip; 
to stagger. Waferhouse.—2 To rock or roll, 
aga curved body on a plane. 

Titubation (tit-0-ba'shon), m 1. The act 
of stumbling —2 In med, restlessness; an 
inclination to constant change of position; 
fligets.—3. The act of rocking or rolling, aa 
a curved body on a plane. 

Titular (tit'd-lér),a. [Fr. titulaire; from L. 
tiftulue, See TITLE.) Being such or such 
by title or name only; nominal; having the 
title to an office or dignity without dise - 





ch, chain; | ch, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job: th. Fr. ton; ng, sing; FH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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Tobacco-pipe (ti-bak’ké-pip), An im- 
plement aed tn amoking tobacco, It con- 
sists essentially of a bow! for the tobacvo, 
and wu stem through which the tobacco 
smoke ja drawn into the mouth. In form 


aud material it varies mach in different | 


countries—clay, meerachaum, porcelain, 
wood, stone, metal, horn, ivory, &c., being 
all employed for making pipes in whole or 
in part.—Queen's (ubacco-pipe, a jocular de- 
signation of a peculiar! v-shaped kiln belong- 
ing to the customs, and situated near the 
London Docks, io which are piled up dam- 


aged tobacco and cigars, and contraband | 


goods, stich as tobacco, cigara, tea, &c., 
which have been smuggled, till a sufficient 
quantity has accumulated, when the whole 


is set fire to and consumed.—Tobacco-pipe | 


clay. Same as Pipe -clay.—Tobaceo-pipe | 
ae Same as Pipe-fish, 
bacco- pouch (to-hak’ké-pouch), m A 


uch or bag for holding tobacco, 
bacco-root (ti-bak'ké-rét), m The root 
of Lewisia redivioa, used as an article of 
food by the Indians of Upper Oregon. 
Though bitter, it ia nutritious and whiole- 

some, belug nearly pure atarch. 
Toba yper (td-lak’ké-stop-ér), n, An 
instrument for pressing down the tobacco 
as it is emeked in a pipe. 


Tobago-cane (t6-ba'g0-kitn), From island | 


of Tobago.) A name under which the trunks 
of Bactria minor, a epecies of palm wing 
in New Granada and the West Indies, are 
sometimes imported into Europe to be made 
into walking-sticks. 
To-be (ti- n, The future, with what it 
brings with it. [Rare and poetical } 
Aod so these twain, upon the skirts of 
Sit side by side, full-eimm'd ba all nak boner 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the Jay. Jeuvmyrarr, 
To-bete,? ra. [Old intens. prefix to, and 
bete. See To.) fo beat severely, Chawerr. 
Tobine hg n, [G. tobin, D. tabijn. See 
TABBY.) A stout twilled silk, much resem- 
bling Florentine, used for dresses. 
Tobit (tol'it), n. One of the Old Testament 
Apocryphal books, 
To in (té-bng’gan), nm [Corrnption of 
Amer. Indian odabagan, a sled] <A kind of 
sled made of a pliable board, turned up at 
both ends, used for sliding down anow- 
covered elopes in Canada; also, a sledge to 
be drawn by dogs over snow. 
boggan (t4-bog’cgan), v.i. To slide down- 
hill over snow on a to 


| Toddle 


tf et and i “[Intens. prefix fo, 
break | 


and break.] To break in pleces: to 

asunder or in twain, Chaweer. 
-brestet, v.f. and #, 
to, and bresten, to burst.] 

weer, 
Toccata (tok-kii'ti), n. 
(a) a prelude or overture; (6) a piece written 
a8 an exercise; (c) a fantasia 

Tocher (toth’ér), n. 
char, a portion or dowry. Cy dowry which 
mod by marriage 


To burst asunder. 


a wife brings to her hus 
Scotch.] 
(toth’ér), of To give a tocher or 
dowry to. [Scotch.] 
Tocherless (toth'¢r-les), a. Portionless; as, 


a tocheriess lags. Sir W, Scott, agra 
Tockay (tok’i), mn. A species of spotted liz- 
ard in India. 
Tocology i), m [Gr, fokos, partu- 


: pe scr 

rition, and logos, discourse.] The science 
of obstetrics or midwifery; that department 
of medicine which treats of parturition. 


iw oe 
; (té-kum’), n. The future. [Rare 


and poetical} 
And all the rich fe-reeee 
Reels, as the golden autumn reels i 
Atbwart the sinolee of burning weeds. Trneyress. 
Tocsin (tok’sin), mn. (Fr. tocein, O. Fr. 
vin, from toque, o stroke, a touch, and sin, 
sein, a bell, from L. signnm, a sign.) An 
alarm-bel), or the ri gofa bell as a sig- 
pal, or for the purpose of giving an alarm. 
That all-softening, ov g knell, 
The fecoe of the soul, the dinner-bell 
The death of the nominal leader .. . 
fecrin of their anarchy. 
Tocussa (to-kus'sd), mn. An Abyssinian corn- 
Ber or th Elewsine Tocussa, 
‘od (tod), m [Icel, teddi, a tod or ball of 
wool; Dan. fot, a bunch of fax; G. zoe, 
Prov, G. zode, a lock of wool.] 1. A bush, 
y of ivy; a thick mass of growing 


he ivy Sed is heavy with snow. = Cadrrisige. 
2 An old weight used chiefly in buying 
wool. It is equal to 28 pounds, or 2 stone; 


Fite, fir, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; 


was the 
i. 


[Old intena prefix | 


{It.] In old music, | 


(Gael. tochradh, Tr. to- | 


/ 


but there are several loca] toda,—3. A fox, 
from his bushy tail. ‘The wolf, the tod, the 
brock, or other vermin,” &, Jonson, [Old 
English and Scotch, } 

Tod} (tod), vt. To yield in weight; to weigh; 
to produce atod. Shak. 

T (tO'daz), m, pol. A small race of men, 
inhabiting the upper part of the Neilgherry 
Monntalus in Suuthern India. Under the 
influence of pulyandry and intemperance 
they are rapidly disappearing, Their lan- 
guage is Dravidian, and they believe them- 
selves to be the aborigines of the conntry, 
as indeed seems to be the case, Called also 
Todawars, Todars. 


To-day (to-ja"), mn [A. Sax, té-dayg—t, to, | 


ana , day.) The present day; as, to-day 
is Mou ; also, on this day, adverbially; 
as, he leaves to-day. Seldom or never with 
preposition on before it. Comp, to-morrow. 


Worcester's horse came but fo-aiay, Shak, 


Toddalia (tod-di'li-a), n. [From Kaka-Tod- 
dali,the Malabar name of one of the species. ] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Rutacem. The 
species, which are few in number, conslat 
of moderate-sized shrubs, with alternate 
trifoliate leaves full of pellucid dota; the 
flowers in axillar 

aiicles. They inhabit the hot p 
odia, the Mauritina, and Brazil. The bark 
and root of 7. aewleata, which is widely dis- 

persed through tropical Asia, are used as a 
cure for the remittent fever of jungly situa- 
tions. Many of the allied species are pos- 
sessed of bitter and aromatic properties. 

Toddle (tod'l), v.i. 
toddling. [A freq. akin to totter; comp. G, 
rolteln, to toddle, to stagger.) To saunter 
about feebly; to walk with short stepa in a 
tottering way, as a child or an old man. 


I should like to come and have a co in your 
park, fear about, live mostly on milk, and be taken 


care of by Mra. Boswell. YeAmson (in Sorweldls Lyfe) 
gerber nm. _A little toddling walk. 


“Her daily aa toddle through the town.” 


Trolinpe, [ »] 
Toddler wdtiart n. One who toddles: an 


infant or young child; as, the little toddler. 
a mn. [Hind.] 1, A name given 
to the juice which flows from the wounded 
spathes of many palma, such as cocoa-nut, 
taliput-palm, on vinifera, and Mawri- 
tia vingfera. en newly drawn the juice 
is sweet and has a peculiar flavour, operat- 
ing in general as a loxative, It is much in 
demand as a beverage in the neighbour- 
hood of villages in India, ex ally where 
European troops are stationed, When it has 
undergone fermentation it is highly intoxi- 
cating. The fermented juice distilled with 
some other ingredients forms the spirituous 
liquor called arrack, or rack. Called alao 
Palin-wine.—2 A mixture of spirit and 
water sweetened: as, whisky foddy; rum 
toddy, dec. bec differs from grog in hav- 
ing a less proportion of spirit, and in none 
aweetened, and while grog is made wi 
ie weet toddy is always made with boil- 
water, 

“bird (tod'‘i-bérd), n. The Bayn epar- 
row (Artamus fuscus), a bird of India and 
Ceylon, which feeds on the flies and insects 
that hover near to the luscious juice of the 


| palm-trees. 
| Todide (ti'di-dé), n. pl. The todiea, a family 


pine, pin; nédte, not, move; 


of insectivorous passerine birds, indigenous 
in the tropical regions of America. They 


are allied to the kingfishers. They are short- | 
and perch patiently on trees till an | 
insect comes within their range. They bur-— 


winged, 


row in the earth to breed. 


To-do (ti-di’), m, Ado; bustle; hurry; com- 


motion. [Colloq,] 


The next day, there was another visit to Doctors’ | 


Commons, ani oS heer fede with an attesting oetler, 
wha g inebriated, declined sw anything 


but profane oaths. ic, rs 


Tod's-tail (todz’tal), n. [Sc. tod, a fox.) Vari- | 


ous species of Lycopodium or club-moss. 


[Soot J 
us (tO'dus), n. A genus of birds. See | 
Toby. 

| Tody (td’di), nm. [ 


obably from some Indian 


name.)] The birds of the genus Todus, 


family Todidw. They are birds of gaudy | 
plumage, and they feed on insects, worms, | 


small reptiles, &c, The most clegant species 
is the 7. regius (royal or king tody), a na- 
tive of Cayenne and Brazil. e green tody 
(T. viridiz) is also a pretty bird, abont the 
one a wren It is very common in Ja- 


‘tabe, tub, ball; 


Toe (t6), vt. pret. & 


pret. & pp. toddled; ppr. | 


Tofana (to-fa'na 
Toffy, 


Tofo t ade. or 
Toft (tott), a, [A 


| attained the age of 


Toe (to), n. (A. Sax, Gi, Teel. td, Sw. to, Dan. 
faa, D. toon, G. zehe, the toe. The root is 
doubtful) 1, One of the emall members 
which form the extremity of the foot, cor- 
reaponding to a finger on the hand. The toes 
in their form and structure resemlile the 
fingers, but are sliorter.—2. The fore j<irt of 
the hoof of a horse and of other hoofed ani- 
mals.—s. The member of an animal's foot 
corresponding to the toe in man.—4 A pro- 
jection from the fuot-piece of an object to 
ae it a broader bearing and greater ata- 

ility.—&, A barb, stud, or oycanien on a 
lock-helt. 6. In qach, (2) the luwer end of 
a vertical shaft, as a mill-spindle, which 
rests in a step. (b) An ann on the valve- 
lifting rod of asteam-engine. A cam strikes 
the toe and operates the valve. Such toes 
are known re tively as eteani-toes and 
erhauast-toea, EH. Knight. 

pp. toed; ppr. towing. To 

touch or reach with the toes.—To toe the 

scrafeh, to stand exactly at the scratch 

marking the startiug-point of a foot-race, 

or the place where pugilista meet in the ring; 

hence, to be fully prepared for any com- 
tition, encounter, or trial. 


| (tad), a. Having or supplied with toes: 
or terminal racemes e | 
of | 


often used in composition; as, narrow-toed; 
thick-toed; slender-ltoed. 


They all bowed their maky heads down to their 
wery feet which were feed with scorpions. Afcme:/, 


To-fall (ti'‘fal), n 1. Decline; setting; end. 


For him in vain, at fe-fal/ of the day, 
The babes shall linger at the uncloging 


Leap. 
2 A shed or building annexed to the wall of 
a larger one, the rool of which is furmed in 
a single slope with the top resting againat 
the wall of the principal building. 
See under AQUA. 
ee (tofi), nm. <A kind of tablet 
sweatmeat, composed of boiled sugar with 
a proportion of butter. 
(t6-fél'di-a), m [After a Mr. Tojteld, 

a patron of botanists.) A small genus of 

lants, nat. order Melanthacem. T. pa- 
Fustria (Scottish ne, gate the only British 
species, is a small perennial herb, with 
tufted crasslike leaves and greenish flowers 
growing in a dense spike. It grows in wet 
spongy bogs in Scotland, the north of Eng- 
land, and Jreland. 


Tofore} (t6-for), adv. [Toand fore; A. Sax. 


tdforan.] Before; formerly. 
© that thou wert as thou feforre hast been. SAae. 


Tofore? (ti-for’), prep. Before. 


So shall they depart the manor with the corm and 
the bacon fefere him that hath woo it. 4S evtater, 


rep. Eefore. Chaweer, 
Aan dinavian . BApk at 
tof, tuft, fopt, fomt, a green tuft or kno 

a toft, a piece of ground, a homestead, an 
inclosed piece of ground; Dan. fo/f, an in- 
closed fleld near a house; Dan, fom, Sw, 
tompt, topt, the site of a house. The same 
word as tuff] 1. A grove of trees. [Pro- 
vinclal.]—%. In law, a messuage, or rather 
a place where a messuage has stood, but is 
decayed; a house and homestead. 

A house with ips stables and farm build Sur 
rounded by a hedge or enclosure, was called a court, 
of as we find in our law books a curtilage; the ta/? 
or homestead of a more genuine English liatert. 

all , 


NATO given to 
the principal 
outer ent 


white. It cor- 
ered the whole 
body with the 





fourteen. 
oil, pound; li, Bc. abune; 
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preetexta, which had a deep purple border, 
was worn by the children of the nobles, by 
girls until they were married, and by boys 
until they were fourteen, when they assumed 
the toga virilis. It was also the official robe 
of the higher magistrates of the city. The 
toga picta, or urnamented toga, was worn 
by high officers on special occasions, such 
as the celebration of a triumph. Persons 
accused of ony crime allowed their toyas to 
become soiled (toga surdidata) as a sign of 
dejection. Candidates for public offices 
whitened their togas artificially with chalk; 
while mourners wore a toga pulla of natu- 
rally black wool. 

Togated (to‘gat-ed).@. (L. togatus, clad with 
a toga, gowned; froin toga, 1 gown.) Dressed 
in a toga or gown; gowned. ‘The Univer- 
sity, the mother of togated peace.’ Wood. 
‘The effigies of a man toyated.’ Ashinole. 

Toge (toj), ». A togaor gown. This is a 
reading suggested in some modern editions 
of Shakspere in the following passage. 

Why in this woolrish tage should I stay here 

To of Hob and Dick? &c. Coriolanes, ii. 3. 

In the first folio the reading is tongue; later 

folios have qown. 

Toged (téj’ed),a. Togated: another debated 
Shaksperian reading. 

The bookish theorick, 
Wherein the fazed consuls can propose 
As masterly as he; mere prattle without practice. 
Othello, i. 1. 

The first quarto has the above reading; the 

rest of the later editions have tungued. 

Together (ti-geTH’ér), adv. (0.E. to geder, 
to gidere, to gadere, A. Sax. togedere — té, 
to, gador, geador, at once. See GATHER. ] 
1. In company; unitedly; in concert. ‘The 

wars they made together upon France.’ Addi- 

8on. 
Together \et us beat this ample field. Pope, 

2 In the same place. 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live tu, ether. SAak, 

3 In the same time; so as to be contem- 

poraneous. 

While he and 1 live together, I shall not be thought 
the worst poct. Dryden. 
4. The one with the other: with each other: 
each other; mutually. ‘Their breaths em- 
braced together.’ Shak. ‘Let's consult fo- 
gether.’ k.—5. Into junction or a state 
of union, as, to sew, knit, pin, or fasten two 
things together. 

What therefore God hath joined foyefter, let no 
man put asunder. Mat. xix. 6. 
6. Without intermission; on end. 

I'll rhyme you so eight years fayetAcr, dinners and 
suppers and sleeping hours excepted. Shak, 
—Together with, in union with; in company 
or mixture with. 

Take the bad fegether with the good Dryden. 


Toggel (tog’cl), n. SYame as Toggle. 

Toggery (toyg’er-i), n. (Perhaps humorously 
furmed from L. toga.) Clothes; garments. 
(Slang. } 

Had a gay cavalier thouht fit to appear 

In any such &agyery—then ‘twas termed year— 

He'd have met Ath a highly siynificant sneer. 
&. H. Barham, 

T (tog’gl). n. [Perhaps connected 
with tag or tug.) 1. Naut. a pin placed 
through the bight oreye of arope,block-strap, 
or bolt, to keep it in its place, or to put the 
bight or eye of another rope upon, and thus 
secure them both together; or passed through 
alink of achain which is itself passed through 
a link of the same or a different chain. — 
2. Two rods or plates hinged together by a 
toggle-joint.—3. A button. 

Toggle-bolt (togl-bolt:, n. See To@aLe. 

Toggle -joint (tog’ygl-joint), ». <A joint 





Toggle-press. a, Toggle-joint. 


two plates hinged edgewise; a knee-joint; 

an elbow-joint. Great endwise pressure is 

produced by this arrangement when any 

force is applied so as to none the jointed 
t 


pieces into a straight line, and it is a feature 
in many printing and other presses. See 
TOGGLE-PRESS. 

Toggle-press (tog’gl-pres), n. A kind of 
press, as fur printing, compressing cotton, 
&c., in which the action of parts forming a 
togule-joint isan important feature. In the 
press shown under preceding article the 
platen is raised against the fixed head, and 
the impression made by means of two pairs 
of to a age ar leaves operated by a screw 
and wheel. This press is used for making 
electrotype moulds from forms of type. The 
Stanhope printing-press is another variety 
of toggle-press. Such presses, when used 
for cotton or hay, require to be large and 

werful. 
ogs (tugz), n. pl. Clothes; toggery. (Slang.] 
Look at his fogs; superfine cloth and the heavy 
swell cut. Dickens. 

To-hewe,t v.t. [Prefix to, intens. , and hevw.) 
To hew asunder or in pieces. Chaucer. 

Toil (toil), vi [Perhaps a modified form of 
A.Sax. tilian, teolian, to toll, to till, to labour, 
to endeavour, though it is difficult to ac- 
count fur the rt of vowel; more probably 
directly from O.D. teulen, tuylen (pron. 
nearly toi‘len), to labuur, tuyl, agriculture, 
labour, toil; O. Fris. teula, to labour, teule, 
labour. See TILL.} To exert strength with 
pain and fatigue of body or mind, particu- 
larly of the body, with efforts of some con- 
tinuance or duration; to labour; to work. 

Master, we have é&iZed all the night and have taken 
nothing. Luke v. 5. 


The painful warrior, famoused for fight, 

After a thousand victories once foil'd, 

Is from the books of honour razed quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he feild. Shak. 


Toll (toil), v.¢ 1.¢ To labour; to work. 
‘Places well toiled and husbanded.’ Hol- 
land. Sometimes with out. ‘ Toil’d out my 
uncouth passage." Milton.—2.t To weary 
or exhaust by toil; to overlabour: some- 
times with out used emphatically or inten- 


sively. 
He, fosf'd with works of war, retired himself 
To Italy. Shak, 


The army was toifd out with cruell cempreats. 


elland. 
Toil (toil), ». Labour with pain and fatigue; 
labour that oppreases the body or mind. 
Sleep after /ozZ, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life, dues greatly please. 
Spenser. 
Hard #2/ can roughen form and face, 
And want can quench the eye's Dre ht grace: 
aw JF", Scat. 


Toil (toil), n. ae toiles, nets, an inclosure 
to entangle wild beasts, tvile, linen, cloth, 
from L. tela, a web, contr. from tezela, from 
texo, to weave.] Anet or snare; any thread, 
web, or string spread for taking prey. 

As she would catch another Anthony 
In her strong fo3/ of grace. Shak. 
A fly falls into the foils of a spider. 
Sir R. L’Estrange. 

Toller (toil’ér), n. One who toils, or labours 
with pain. 

T will not pray for those goodes, in getting and 
heaping together whereof the foyéers of the worlde 
thinke themselfes fortunate. Udall. 

Toilet (tui‘let), n. (Fr. Wwilette, from toile, 
cloth, L. tela, aweb. See Tor, a net.) 1.A 
covering or cloth of linen, silk, or tapestry, 
spread over a table in a chamber or dreasing- 
room. Hence—2. A dreasing-table. 

An untouched Bible graced her fered. 


3. The act or process of dressing; also, the 
mode of dressing; style or fashion of dress; 
that which {fs arranged in dressing: attire; 
dress; as, her toilet is perfect. ‘And the 
long labours of the toilet cease.’ Pope. ‘The 
sad labour of the toilet.’ Byron.—4. A bag 
or case for night-clothes. — To make one's 
toilet, to dress; to adjust one’s dress with 
care. 

Tollet-cover (toi‘let-kuv-ér), n. Same as 


vilet, 1. 

Toilet-glass (toi’let-glas), n. A looking- 
glass for the toilet-table. 

sonora ues (toi’let-kwilt), n. Same as 

et, 1. 

Toilet-service, Toilet-set (toilet-sér-vis, 
toi‘let-set), n. The collective earthenware 
and glass utensils necessary in a dreasing- 


room. 
aouersenls (tof/let-té-b]), n. A dressing- 
e 


Prvtor. 


formed by two pieces articulating endwise, | Toilette (toi-let), =. 1. Same as Toilet, 8. 


in the manner of the human knee, or by 


But happy days and tranquil nights soon restored 


the health which the queen’s ¢ed/efte and Madame 
Schwellenberg’s card-table had im : 
Macaulay. 


2. A dressing-room. 
Toilful (toil’fyl), a. Full of toil; involving 
toil; laborious. 
Now the loud tem 
Subsides into ac 
The fruitful lawns confess his toi//ef care. Afickle. 


Tollinette (toi-li-net),n. [A dim. from Fr. 
tuile, cloth.) A cloth, the weft of which is 
of woollen yarn and the warp of cotton and 
silk, used for vests. 

Toilsome (toil’sum),a. Attended with toil; 
necessitating or demanding toil; laborious; 
wearteonie as, toilsome work; a toileome 


est of the totl/fnud day 
Smotiett. 


What can be fos/some in these pleasant walks? 


Milton. 
Toilsomely (toil’sum-li), adv. Ina toilsome 
manner. 

Their life must be toslsomely spent in hewing wood 
and drawing water. a Sp. Felt. 
Toilsomeness (toil’sum-nes), n. Character 
of being twilsome; laboriousness; weari- 

someness. 
The fotlsomeness of the work and the slowness of 
the success ought not to deter us in the least. 
wfbp. Secker, 
Toil-worn (toll’wérn), a. Worn out or ex- 
hausted with toil. ‘A totl-worn but un- 
wearied champion.’ Carijje. 
Toise (toiz), n. [(Fr.] An old measure of 
length in France, containing six French feet, 
or 1949 metres, equivalent to 6305 English 


feet. 
Toisech, Toshach (toi’sech, tosh’ath), n. 
(Gael.) Zit. captain or leader; specifically, 
in the early history of Scotland, an officer 
or dignitary immediately under the mor- 
maer. His name appears along with that 
of the mormaer, in the Book of Deir, in 
grants of lands to the church as having 
some interest in the lands granted. The 
office was hereditary and attached to a 
cadet of the family of the mormaer. 
Toison (toi’son), 2. ([Fr., from L toneio, 
tonsionis, a shearing, from tondeo, to clip 
or shear.] The fleece of a sheep.—Toison 
d'or, (a) in her. the term 
for a golden fleece or the 
Holy Lamb. (b) An order 
of knighthood instituted 
in 1429 by Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy. 
It was originally com- 
pore of twenty-four 
nights, the prince being 
chief of the order, whose 
object was to defend the 
faith and the charch. 
The order now belongs 
both to Austria and to Spain. The knights 
carry appended to their collars the re of 
a sheep or fleece in gold. The chain con- 
sists of alternate flint stones (blue), emitting 
fire, and steels, or instead a red ribbon is 
used. There are also a special cap and 





Toison d’or. 


rich robes belo g to the order. The 
motto isa Pretium laborum non vile. 
Tokay (t6-ka’), 


n. A rich, highly-prized 

wine produced at Tokay in Upper Wakeery 
made of white grapes. It is distinguished 
from other wines by its aromatic taste. It 
is not good till it is about three years old, 
aud it continues to improve as long as it is 
kept. Thia wine is produced from grapes 
grown in the vineyards on the side of a low 
chain of hills, never more than about 700 
feet above the sea-level, named the Heg- 
yalya. Inferior Hungarian wines are often 
sold under this name, and imitation tokays, 
manufactured in France and Germany, are 
extensively sent into the market. 

Token (té’kn), n. [A. Sax. fdcen, tden, a 
token; Icel tcdékn, teikn, Goth. tatkns, D. 
teeken, G. zeichen—a sign, a token; akin 
to teach, and from same root as Gr. deik- 
nymi, to show; L. doceo, to teach.) 1. Some- 
thing intended or supposed to represent or 
indicate another thing or an event; a sign; 
as, the rainbow is a token of God's covenant 
established with Noah. 

And he sorow withynne in What 
sekith this Generacioun a lokene s nee ecg 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble 


When th thty gods by fetens send 
Such dreadful | heralds ee pre us, Shab. 
2. A mark; indication; symptom; fi- 
cally, in pestilential diseases, a livid ep t 
upon the body, indicating or su to 
indicate the approach of death. ‘ the 
fearful tokens of the plague.’ Beau. & Fi. 
Wheresoever you see atitude you may as infal- 
libly conclude that there a growing stock of ill- 





ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


€H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; sh, azure.—See KEY. 


TOKEN 





nactore in that breast, as you may know that man to 
hare the plague opon whom,you see the ur >t ‘ 

‘ end he, 
3, A memorial of friendship; something by 





which tle friendship of another person is to | 
he kept in mind; a keepsake; a souvenir; a 


love-token. 


Thla i some foben froma newer friend. Sab. 


4. Something that serves ae way of pledge | 
ee 


of suthenticity, good fai or the like. 
‘Send thy token of reprieve." k. 
Thre ay glove 
Or aoy fodkest of thine honour else. Sab, 
6.4 A signal. 


He made a fotyn to his en tes, whereby they 

knowynge his mynde fell upon bym and i et beng 
oar a 

@ A piece of money current by aulferance, 
and not coined by authority. In England 
tokens first came Into use the reiun of 
Henry VIILI., owing to the want of author- 
ized colna of lower valne than a ny. 
Stamped tokens of lead, tin, and even leather 
were ed by vintners, grocers, and other 
tradesmen during the time of Elizabeth, and 
were extensively circulated, being readily 
exchanged for authorized ‘ec at the 
shops where they were issued. Tukens were 
at one time rae the corporations of 
Bristol, Oxford, and Worcester. A currency 
of this kind (mostly of copper) was much used 
during the close of last century; and pre- 
vious to 1817, when there was a scarcity of 
aetna! silver money, the Hank of 
and issued silver pieces called bank tokena 
of the values of 54., 39., and le. Gd. On the 
revision of the coinage at that date tokens 
were abolished.—7. In printing, ten quires 
of paper; an extra quire is usually added to 
every other token when counted ont for 
the ear The term ia now practically ob- 
solete,—S8. A voucher, tally, or ticket given 
to duly qualified members of Presbyterian 


churches in Scotland some days previous | 
to the celebration of the sacrament of the | 


municant when he takes his 
table. 


lace at the 


tin, and atamped with the name of the 


n 
marish or church to which they belong. 
They are now being gradually superseded 
by cards. —fy token, by this token, by the 
game token, phrases introducing a corrobor- 
ative circumstance, almost equivalent to— 
this in testimony; and this will support 
what I say; in proof of which, (Colloq, | 
*Why, you remember Cu Place, the old man- 
sion-house beside the churchyard?" “Ay dhe sues 
é@efen, | robbed the orchard three times." 
‘ Sur It", Seot?. 
He was a stvonch Roman Catholic (Ay rave feden > 
many an argument have | had with him on raligicn). 


a beer, 

All this Jem swore he had seen, more Ay foden that 

it waa the very day he had been mole-catching on 
Squire Cass’s Land. George Alia. 


Token} (ti’kn), v.f. 1. To make known: to 
testif 


tify. 

And oe your finger in the night 
Aonther ring, that what in nine precentia 
May fete to the future our punt deeds, 


OF sputa, 
On our side like he arn't reine 
Where death is sure. ee ee , 
Tol (tal), vf. In law, to take away; to toll. 
Tola (t6'la), n. In India, a weight for gol 
and allver, eqnal to about 180 grains troy, 
but different in different places. 
Tolbooth (tol'btitH) See ToLLBoorn. 
Told (t5id), pret. & pp. of tell 
Tole | (tdl), vf. [Older forma tollen, twllen, 
tillen; comp. D. tillen, to raise, to lift.) To 
draw or cavse to follow by presenting some- 
thing pleasing or desirable to view: to allure 
et: bait. " ra 
“ < _ . : 
than he should, ive him on by issenuble Hemmer 
tall at last he masters the wifficulty. Locte. 
Toledo (té-1é'd6), nm A sworl-blade of the 
Onest temper, so named from Toledo in 
Spain, which, during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, was famvus fur manufac. 
turing aword-blades of a superior temper. 
You sold me a rapier; you told me it was a faled's, 
The trenchant blade, Tatra uate, “bee 
For want of fighting was grown rusty, /itea4iirirs. 


Tolerability (tol'ér-a-bili-ti), mn. Tolerable- 
ness Fwller, |Rare.] 
(tol’ér-a-bl), a. (Fr. tolerable, 


from L. folerabdis. Bee TOLERATE.) 1 Cap- | 


able of being borne or endured; support- 
able, either physically or mentally, ‘Cold 
and heat scarce folerable." Milton. 


Ir shall be more fermdts for the land of Sodom | 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


ng- 


Lord's supper, and given back by the com-— 
These tokens are usually of Jend or | 


Shak, | 
2 To give a token to; to mark with tokens | 


pine, pin; 


and Gomorrha in the day of judgment than for that 
city. Mat. x. 15. 


2 Fit to be tolerated; sufferable. ‘A toler- 
able civility." Jer. Taylor.—3. Moderately 
good or ihle; not contemptible; not 
very excellent or ant but such as can 
be ne or received without positive ap- 
proval or disapproval; passable; mediocre; 
middling; as, a tolerable eutertainment: a 
tolera nistration. 

The reader may be assured of a foverAiy transla- 
tion, iirydrn. 


bleness Cakes Ulnes), n, The state 


Tolera 
of being tolerable, 
Men flatter themselves, and cozen their consciences 


with a fofrrademess of Haury, when moneys be put 
out for their children's srucks. Aer. J. iawn 


Tolerably (tol'ér-a-bli), adv, Ina tolerable | 

manner; a5, (a) supportably; in a manner | 
(4) Moderately well; pass- | 
ably; not perfectly; as, a constitution foler- | 
ably firm. 


to be endured. 


ne Peron Le pica head pelmend laughed 
bine erediraka tal addon 
Tolerance (tol'ér-ans), mn, [L. toleranfia, 
from folero,to bear. See TOLERATE.) 1. The 
state or quality of being tolerant; as, (a) the 
power or capacity of enduring; the act of 
enduring; as, tolerance of heat or cold. 

2 fi itug rket- 
btaeg Ehabtog Kishin hy tide ane 
b) A disposition to be patient and indulgent 
irene those whose opinions or practices 
differ from one's own, 


peactes apring from upright motives: free- 
om from bigotry or severity in judging of 
the opinions or conduct of others. The 
Christian spirit of charity and tolerance.’ 
= Horeley.—2 The act of tolerating; 
toleration. —3. In wed. the power 

by diseased persous of supporting doses of 


medicine which in health would prove in- 


jurious. 
nt (tol’ér-ant), a. [L. folerang, toler- 
antia, See TOLERATE.) I[nelined or dis- 
pases to tolerate; favouring toleration; for- 
earing ; catia” "Tolerant of what he 
half disdained.’ Tennyson, 

The ace is evidently the work of a sensible and 
cath man, firm in his own religious opinions, and 
fvieroa! towards those of others. aro nulay. 

Tolerantly (tol'ér-ant-li), ade. Ina tolerant 
manner; with toleration, 


Tolerate (tol’ér-it). ct. pret. & pp. folerated; 


per. tuolerating, [L. folero, raftum, to 

, to support, from root seen in tolls, to 
lift up, tdi, | have borne; Skr, ttl, to bear; 
E. to thole. See THOLE.) To suffer to be 
or to be done without prohibition or hin- 
derance; to allow or permit negatively, by 
not preventing; not to restrain: to treat in 
a spirit of patience and forbearance; not to 
ja of or condemn with bigotry and se- 
verity; as, to tolerate opinions or practices. 

Crying should not be foferated? in children, Secbke, 


The Interested and active zeal of religious teachers 
can be dangerous and troublesome only where there 


is either but one pect fofrrefed in the society, or where | 


é¢ whale of a large society is divided tnt. two or 
three preat sects, Adam Sraith, 
—Allow, Permit, Suffer, Tolerate. See un- 
der ALLOW. 

Toleration (tol-tr-a'shon), n. [L tolerativ, 
from tolero, Seco TOLERATE.) 1. The act of 
meegeneey allowance given to that which is 
not wholly approved. * Toleration of fortune 
of every sort.” Sir T. Elyot. ‘The indul- 
geuce and foleration granted to these meu." 


South, Specifically—2. The recognition of | 


the right of private judgment in matters of 
faith and worship; also, the liberty granteil 
by the governing power of a state to every 
individual to hold or pay teach and 
defend his religious opi1 


vided that he does not thereby violate the 
rights of others or infringe laws designed 
for the protection of decency, morality, and 
er, or for the security of the govern- 
r power; the effective recognition by the 
state of the right which every person has to 
enjoy the benefit of all the laws and of all 
social privileges without any regard to dif- 
ference of religion, 

Tolrmsfies is of two kinds: the allowing to dissent- 
ers the unmolested profession and exercise of their 
reli but with an exclusion from offices of trust 
and emolument in the state, which is a partial fo/rr- 
Sis ce eerie Sate enna 
which is m complete feferarion. Paicy. 

So natural to mankind is intolerance in whatever 


note, not, méve; tiabe, tub, byll; 





rovided such opin-— 
jonas are sincerely maintained, and such | 


Toll (tol), w.t. 


Toll (tél), v7. 


lions, and to wor- | 
ship whom, how, and when he pleases, pro- | 


TOLL 


they really care about, that in the nihil of aloicest all 

religious persons, even is the most tolerant couritries, 
the duty of f#ierahew b admitted with tacit re- 
serves. (ne will bear with dissent in matters 
of Church government, but nut of dazma; another 
can tolerate anybudy short of a Fapist or a Uni- 
tarian; another, every one who believes in revealed 
religion; a few extend their charity a lithe further, 
bat step at the belief in a God and in w future state, 
neal acta oud te have abated ts 
csim to be obeyed, ns Paw aaa! Beat 
3. A disposition to tolerate or not to judge 
or deal harshly or rigorously in cases of 
differences of opinion, conduct, or the lke: 
tolerance.— Act of Tolerafion, the name 
given to the statute 1 WiIL and Mary, 
xviii, by which Protestant dissenters from 
the Church of England, on coudition of tak- 
ing the oaths of enpremacy and allegiance 
and repudiating the doctrine of transul- 
stantiation, were relieved from the restric- 
tions under which they had formerly lain 
with regard to the exercise of their religion 
according to their own forms This act has 
been frequently amended awl extended, anid 
are eee esi in the “eat gs of se. 
ation have n subsequently passed, so 
that now dissenters, Roman Catholics, and 
Jews alike enjoy all the privileges of the 
constitution, 

Tolerator (tol’ér-at-ér), n. One who toler- 

Disraeli 


ates, /haraeit. 

Tolibant | (tol'i-bant), m. [See TCTRBAN.] A 
turban. ‘The Turke and Persian to weare 
great folibania of ten, fifteene, and twentle 
elles of linnen a peece upon their heada* 
Puttenhai. 

Toll (tl), m. [A. Sax. foll, Icel. follr, Sw. 
tull, Dan. told, DD. tof, G. zoll, toll, duty, 
custom; said to be from LL. fofonewm, tol- 
netuin, toll, telonenm, a custom-house, from 
Gr. telonés, a farmer of the tolls, from telos, 
that which is paid for state purposes, a tax, 
duty, toll But more probably from stem 
of fell, to count.] A tax paid, or iluty 
imposed, for some liberty or privilege or 
other reasonable consideration; such as (a) 
the payment claimed by the owners of 

rt for goods landed or shipped there; 
() the sum charged by the owners of a mar- 
et or fair fur goods brought to be sold 
there, or for liberty to break the soil for 
the purpose of erecting temporary struc- 
tures; (c) a portion of grain taken by a mil- 
ler as compensation for grinding; (d) a fixed 
charge made by those intrusted with the 
maintenance of roads, streets, bridves, &c , 
for the passage of pete. 8, and cattle. 
—Tvll thorowgh, the toll en hy a town for 
persons, cattle, or goods going through it, 
or over a bridge or ferry maintained at its 
cost.—Toll trareree, the tull taken by a per- 
son for beasts or goods passing across lis 
ground.—Toll turne, or turn foll, a toll 
paid at the return of beasts from fair or 
market where they were not sold.—Srn 
Tax, custom, duty, impost. 

Tollt (tol), ci. 1. To pay toll or tallage. 

I will buy me a son-in-law ino fair, and fed! for hin; 
for this 1° none of him. jad, 


2. To take toll; to exact or levy toll. 
Xa Irian priest 
Shall tithe or fo/f in our dominion. Shak. 
1.+ To take from, a5 a part 
of a general contribution or tax; tu exact. 
as a tribute. 


Like the bee, foffing from every flower 
The Virtuous sweets. Sdn. 


2. (Comp. L. tollo, to lift up, to take awny. | 
In law, to take awny; to vacate; to annul. 
—To foll an entry, iu law, to deny and take 
away the right of entry.—3.) To draw. Sec 


TOLE. 

(Probably from the sound } 
To give ont the slowly measured sounils of a 
bell, when struck at uniform Intervals, as 
at funerals, or in calling assemblies, or to 
announce the death of a person, * Now sink 
in sorrowa with afolling bell.” Pope. 

Toll (tl), of. 1. To couse (a bell) to sound 
with atrokes slowly and anifurmly repeatesl, 
as for summoning public bodies ur religious 
congregations to their meetings, for s- 
nouncing the death of a person, or to give 
solemnity to a funeral. 

Toll ye the chorch-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying,  Jrnmypren, 


2. To indicate by tolling or striking, as the 


hour. 
The clocks do fof! the third bow. Shak 


3. To draw attention to or give notice of by 
slowly repeated sounds of a bell; to ring for 


li, 8c.abune; J, Sc. fey. 





oll, pound; 
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or on account of. ‘A sullen hell, remem- 
ber'd tolling a departing friend.’ Shak. 
One set slow bell will seem to fol/ 


The passiny of the sweetest soul 
That ever looked with human cyes. Jennysont. 


Toll (tél), n The sounding of a bell with 
slow, measured strokes. 

Tollable (tél’a-b1), a. Subject to the pay- 
ment of toll; as, tullable 

To (tdl‘aj), n. Toll; payment of toll. 

Toll- (tél’ har), n Originally a bar or 
beam, but now usually a gate thrown across 
a road or other passage at a toll-house, for 


the purpose of preventing persons, vehicles, ° 
cattl Sensi 


e, and the like, 
ment of toll. 
Tollbooth, Tolbooth (té]VéTH), n. [Tol, 
duty, custom, and buvth.] 1.¢ A place where 
duties or tolls are collected. 
Thase other disciples were from the Roping Coat: 
this from the tod/-d00th. Bp. Hall. 


In above extract toll-booth = ‘receipt of 


ng Without pay- 


custom.’ Mat ix. 9.)— 2. The old Scotch | 


word fora burgh jail, so called because that 
was the name originally given to a tempo- 
rary hut of boards erected in fairs and mar- 
kets, in which the customs or duties were 
collected, and where such as did not pay, or 
were chargeable with some breach of the 
law in buying or selling, were confined till 
reparation was made; hence, any prison. 
The town prison of Cambridge was formerly 
known under the same name. 


The Maior refused to give them the ney? of the 
Totl-tecth or town-prison. ruller, 


Tollbooth (tél’béTH), t.4 To imprison in 
atollbvuth. Bp. Corbet. 

Tor , Co n. A bridge where 
to paid for pass over it. 

more corn (tél gape Corn taken at a 
mi payment for ing. 

Toll-dish (tél’dish), 2. A dish for measuring 
tollin mills. ‘Miller, beware thy toll-dish !° 

sonceroy for head). Sir W. Scott. 

lien,t 0.¢. ‘To take toll or payment; to 
exact one’s due; totoll Chaucer. 

Toller (tél’ér), n. One who collects taxes; a 
toll-atherer. 

Toller (tél’ér), n. One who tolls a bell. 

Toll-gate (t5l’gat), n. A gate where toll is 
taken; a toll-bar. 

Toll-gatherer (t6l’ga-THér-ér), n. The 
man who takes toll. 

Toll gatherers are every 

exact a customary tribute. 


Toll-hop (téVhop), n A dish to take toll 


Toll-house (tél‘hous), n. A house placed by 
a road near a toll-gate, at the end of a toll- 
bridge, or the like, where the nran who takes 
the toll is stationed. 


day ready to search and 
Sur T. Herbert. 


iferum. It issaid to have been first brought 
m Santiago de Tolu, in New Granada. 
Called also Tolu-balsam and Balsam of 





Tolu-tree (Myrespermum toluifersm). 


Tolu. It comes to this country chiefly by 
way of New York or Jamaica, and is im- 
ported in tin canisters, earthen jars, or 
smnall calabashes. See under BALSAM, MYRo- 
SPERMUM, and MYROXYLON. 
Toluene, Toluol (tol’i-én, tol’&-ol), n. 
CG .) A hydrocarbon obtained by the 
nd Hation of Tolu-balsam and many 
other resinous bodies by the action of pot- 
ash on benzylic alcohol, and by heating 
toluic acid with lime. It forms a mobile 
liquid of 3 gr. 0°S83 at 32° Fahr., and boils 
at 230°. t is soluble to some extent in 
aicohol, ether, and fixed and volatile oils, 
and dissolves iodine, sulphur, and many 


resins. 

Toluic (tol-i’ik), a. Pertaining to or pro- 
duced from Tolu-balsam.—Tolute acid, an 
aromatic, monobasic acid (C, H, 0), a homo- 
logue of benzoic acid, produced by the action 








of nitric acid on cymene, and of sodium and © 


carbonic acid on toluene. Ina pure state it 
is colourless and tasteless; it fuses at 347° 
Fahr., and at a higher temperature it sub- 
limes without saipen paral forming fine 
needles. When heated with lime it is decom- 
sed into toluene and carbonic acid. 

oluol, See TULUENE. 

Tolutation t (tol-a-ti’shon), n. [From LL 
stem folut-, seen in tolutim, a trot, tolu- 
taris, trotting, from root of tollo, to lift up. ] 


Toll-man (t6l’man), n. A toll-gatherer; the | A pacing or ambling. 


keeper of a toll-bar. 
Toll thorough (t6l’thur-6), m. Sce under 
L 


L. 
Toll-traverse (tdl’tra-vérs), n. See under 
OLL. 

Tolmen (tol’men), n. Same as Dolmen. 

Tolsester t (tol’ses-tér), n. A duty paid by 
tenants of some manors to the lord for liberty 
to brew and sell ale. 

Tolsey t (tdl’st), n. A tollbooth; also, a 
place where merchants uaually assembled 
and commercial courts were held. 

The mayo: 
met at their fo/sey (a court-house by their exchequer 


about noon, which was the meetiny of the merchants, 
as at the Exchange of London. Roger Nerth. 


Tolt (tdlt), n. (LL. tolta, from L. tollo, 
to e away.) In old Eng. law, a writ 
whereby a cause depending in a court-baron 
was removed into a county court. 

Toltec (tél’‘tek), n. A member of a race of 
Mexico who, according to tradition, coming 
from the North, ruled the country from the 
seventh to the twelfth century, when power 
passed from them to the Azteca. The re- 


r and justices, or some of them, bet 


mains of Mexican architecture, which have | 


been ascribed to them, and which consist 
principally of monuments of colossal pro- 
portions, temples, and cities, would seem 
to show them to have been a people far 
advanced in civilization, acquainted with 
the use of metals, the arts of weaving. pot- 
tery, and hieroglyphic writing. Their reli- 
zion is said to have been mild, and laws just. 
Their civilization was overlaid by that of 
the Aztecs, who ingrafted on it many bloody 
religious rites and childish social practices. 
Tolu (td'li), n. A resin, or oleo-resin, pro- 
duced by a tree of Sonth America, the Wyro- 


spermum (Myrozylon) toluifertan or peru- 


ch, chain; ¢h.Sc loch; g,g0; j, job: 


They move ‘ latera,’ that is, two legs of one 
side together, which is toliéation or am 2 


Sir 7. Browne. 
Tolu-tree (t6-16’tré), n. A large, hand- 
some tree, which yields the balsam of Tolu. 
(See TOLU.) The wood is red in the centre, 
with the odour of balsam or of rose. The 
fruit is a one-celled oblique-winged 1 é. 
fom (tom), n. 1. A popular contraction of 
the comnon Christian name Thomas, used, 
like the name Jack, either, (a) to denote the 
male of an animal; as, Tom-cat (with which 
may be compared Jack-aas, Billy-goat, &c.), 
or (6) as a name used generically, implying 
some d of slight or contempt; as, a 
Tom-fool, a Tom-noddy, Tom-a- Bedlam, 
&c.—2.¢ The knave of truinps at gleek.—3. A 


male cat; a tom-cat. (Eoin) 
Tomahawk (tom’a-hak), ». (From Virginian 





Tomahawks of the North American Indians. 


Indian faimahaac, tamohake, riven in the vo- 
cabulary to Strachey’s Histurie of Travaile 





tnto Virginia as meaning a hatchet. Other 


h, Fr. ton; ong, sing; TH. then; th, thin; 


Tomb (tim), v.?. 


kindred forms are tamoihecan, tomehagen 
tumnahegan.] 1. An Indian hatchet, used 
in the chase and in war, not only in close 
fighting, but by being thrown to a consider- 
able distance, and so dexterously often, that 
the sharp edge first strikes the object aimed 
at. The native tomahawks have heads of 
stone attached by thongs, &c., to the end of 
the shaft, but steel heads are now 

supplied by American and European 

These hatchets have frequently the ham- 


mer-head hollowed out to suit the purpose 
of asmokin “pipe, the mouth-plece in 
the end of the shaft. 


It was and is the custom of the Indians to go through 
the ceremony of burying the fomakawk when they 
made peace; when they went to war they dug it up 


ones. 


2. Vaut. a pole-axe (which see). 
Tomahawk (tom’a-hak), v.¢. To strike, cut, 
or kill with a tomahaw 
Tomalley, Tomalline (to-mal'll, to-mal’- 
lin), n. e liver of the lobster, which be- 
comes green on boiling. 
Tomaun (té-man’, té-man’),». <A 
Persian gold coin, varying in its value ac- 
cording to locality or the temporary neces- 
sities of the government At some places 
and times it is worth only 15s. or even 12s. 
sterling; while at others, particularly in 
Khorassan, it rises as high as from 302 to 
358. In extract pron. (6’man. 
The band-roll strung with femwans, 

Which proves the veil a Persian woman's. Browning. 
Tomato (ti-mi’té), n. [Fr. and 8p. 
from Mexican tomatl, The spe 
od 

plant an ru e Lycopersicum 
esculentum, nat. order Solanaces. The 
lant is an annual. from 2 to 6 feet in 
eight, and is a native of South America, 
but has been long ago introduced into moat 
other warm or temperate countries, being 





Tomato (Lycopersicsse esculents 1). 


brought to Europe early in the sixteenth 
century, and now extensively cultivated in 
the south of that continent, and even to 
some extent in Britain. The fruit is fleshy, 
us red or yellow and lossy, y 
sha: and furrowed, and divided into two, 
three, or many cells containing hairy seeds. 
It is called sometimes the Lore-apple, in 
allusion to its sup wer of exciting 
the tender feelings; and it is used as a 
common ingredient in sauces. See Lrco- 
PERSICUM. 
Tom-ax t (tom’aks), n. A tomahawk. 

An Indian dressed as he goes to war may bring com- 
pany together ; but ifhe carries the scalping-knife and 
tom-ax there are inany true Britons that will never be 
persuaded to see him but through a grate. FeAnson. 

Tomb (tém), n. (Fr. tombe, It. tomba, LL. 
tumba, from Gr. tymbos, a mound, a barrow, 
from tum, root of L. temeo, toswell, teumulus, 
amound.] 1. A pitin which the dead body 
of a human being is deposited; a crave. ‘As 
one dead in the bottom of a tumb.’ Shak,.— 
2 Achamber or vault formed wholly or 
in the earth, with walls and a roof, for the re- 
ception of the dead. --3. Amonument erected 
to preserve the memory of the dead; any se- 
pulchral structure. 

Time is drawn upon foméds an old man bald, winged, 
with a scythe aad aa hour-glass. Peacham. 

To bury; to inter. 


Souls of boys were there, 
And youths, that fosd'd before their parents dog 


‘ay. 
Tombac, Tombak (tom’bak), n. [Fr. tom- 
bac, Sp. tumbaye, Pg. tambague, from Malay 
tambaga, copper.) Ar alloy comer 
from about 75 to 85 parts copper, ed 
with 25 to 15 parts zinc, and used as an 
imitation of gold for cheap jewelry. When 
arsenic is added it forms white tombac. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


TOMBESTERE 


Tombestere,t nm. [A. Sax. twmnbertre, a 
dancing girl, 
dancing girl. Chaucer. 

Tomblesa (tém'les), a. Without a tomb. 

Lay these bones in an unworthy um, 
Temes, with no remembrance over them. SAat, 

Tomboy (tom'hoi), n. [Tom (which see), and 
boy. | rk rude huisterous boy.—2.4 A worth- 
Jessa woman, immeolest and impure; a strum- 
a ‘To be partner'd with tomboys hired,’ 

. *¥on tit, a tomboy!" Beau, & FL 
3. In modern colluw 
romping girl; a hoyden. 
1a (tom'ston), ». A stone erected 
over a grave, to preserve the memory of the 
deceased; a sepulchral mounment. 


Tom-cat (tom'kat), », [Tom (which rt 
and cat) A male cat, especially a full- 
own male cat. 


=Cod (tom‘kod), m [Corrupted from 
American ludian facend, plenty-tleh.) The 
name commonly given to sundry amall 
American fishes of the cod Hj and genus 
Microgadua, more especially to M. fomecoduas, 
common on the eastern coasts, about 10 or 
12 inches long, and much used aa food. 
Tome ong ),m. [Fr., from L. torte, a por- 
tion of a book, a book, from (ir. fomos, a 
section, from femnd, to cut off.] As many 
writings as are bound in a volume, forming 
the part of a larger work; a book, usually, 
a ponderous volume. 


A more childish expedient than that to which he 
Bow resorted is not to be found in all the foever of 


the casuisrs. rane nals 
Tomedes,! [That is, for meed or reward.) 
For reward; in return. Chaucer. Bee MEEI. 


Tomelet (tém'let), n. 
small tome or volume. 
tose, Tomentous (té-men'tés, té- 
men'tua), a. [L. tfomentum, down.) Corere 
with hairs s0 close as scarcely to be dis- 
cernible, or with a whitish down like wool; 
downy: nappy: used chiefly in botany; as, a 
tomentose stem or leaf. 

Tomentum, Toment(té-men'tum, ta’ment), 
nm ([L. tomentum, down.) 1, In bol, a ape- 
cies of pubescence, consisting of longish, 


{Dim of tome.) A 


soft, entangled hairs, pressed close to the | 


surface.—2Z In anat. a term applied to the 
amall vessels on the surface of the brain, 
which appear like wool. 
Tomfool (tom 'fiil), n. [Tom (which see), and 
.] A great fool; a trifler. 
, tom-fol'¢r-i), m. 1. Foolish trif- 
ling; ridiculous behaviour; nonsense. 

I think when you are on the stage, you ought to 
be on the stage, and when you are ina private house 
you ought to be wna private houwse—I don't see the 

wn Of all that Acwfianery. i, Rieck. 
2 Silly trifles; absurd ornaments or knick- 
knacka. 

The bride must have a tromsseau of laces, sotins, 
jewel-bozcs, and Areyfoolrry. cbr: 

(tom-fil'ish), a. Like a tom- 

fool; apt to indulge in tomfoolery, 
A man be is by naure merry, 
Sonewhuat fewnyfeelicd and conical, very. 


: Sunrtaey, 
Tomin (té’min),. A jewellers’ weight of 
12 grains. 


Soinatous fomiyeerall, a. (Gr. tom?, a 
cutting, and L. parw, to produce.) In bot. 


ducing sporea by division. 
ohn (tom’jon), m= [Perhaps a cor- 
Jon of Jampan, the Indian name) A 
kind of sedan-chair, open in front, and car- 
ried by a single pers on men's shoulders, 

used in India and Ceylon. 

The palkees are too heavy to be borne up the hilla, 
and the femjotey are here sobsnituted fi 


or the sake 
of lightness and portalulity. AR Aertel, 


Tommy (tom’i), n. 1. Originally, a penny 
roll; hence, bread; provisions; goods given 
to a workman in lieu of wages. 

Halliwell sets dwn the word fomery, meaning pro- 
visions, as belonging to various diadects. It is nuw 
current among the ‘navvy" class. .,, Hence, we 
have the name of an institution rightemely abhurred 
by political econnmists, the store belonging to an 
employer where his workmen must take qut part of 
their carnings in kinsl, especially in tomsey or food, 
Whence the nawe of tommy-shop. 


Warmifian’s Mag. 
2 A tommy-ahop. 

Digess hear iy only open once a week, Dirraeii. 
a& The system of paying workmen In words 
in place of money; the truck system, (Slang 
in all senses. | 

Tommy (tom'l), of pret. & pp. tontinied: 

por. fommying. Tuo enforce the cena or 

ck system on; to oppress or defraud hy 

the toummy-system. ‘ The fact is we are fowi- 
mi¢d to death.’ Dirraeli. [Slany.] 

Tommy-shop, Tommy-store (tum'i-abop, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 








mé, met, hér; 


from tumbian, to dance) A | 


tilal language, a wild | 


oT 





aa 


pine, pin; 
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tom'i-stér), » «=A shop or atore condacted 


on the truck system; a track-shop, (Slang. ] 
Tom-noddy (tom'nud-i), nm [Tom (which 


see), aril weddy.] 1. Asea-bird, the puffin. | 


2. A blockhead; a dolt; a dunce. 
Tom-norry (tom-ndé'ri), 1. 


(Corruption of | 


toon-neddy.) The puffin, or tom-neddy. | 


(Scotch. ] 

To-morrow (ti-mo’ri),n. [To and morrow. 
Comp. fovday, to-night.) The ilay after the 
present; or, ailverbially, on the day after 


the present: seldum with preposition on | 


before it. 
Beyond the river we'll encamp ourselves, 
And on f-marnce bid them march away. 
One to-day is worth two foemorremys, 


—To-morrow come never, on a day which 
will never arrive; never. 
He shall have it in avery little thne,—Whent 4- 
irre or cone ete! (aet Cale nates lirdiat, “ 
gl te 
Also used adjectively; as, tomorrow night. 
Tompion (tom'pi-on), n. 
stopple. See TAMPION,) 1. The stepper of 


a cannon.—2% The iron bottom to which | 


erape-shot are fixed.—3. The plug in a flute 


SAak, | 
Froéiin, | 


[Fr tampon, a | 


or organ-pipe which is adjuated towards or | 


from the muuthpieve to alter the pitel.— 
4. The inking of a lithographic printer; 
a tompn. 


Tom -pipert (tom’pip-ér), n. The piper at | 


t morris-dlauces. 

4 So pase t secne 
Tem-fueer stand upon our village greene, 
Back? wich the Mappcle, while a gentle crew, 
In yentle motion, orcularly threw 
Themselves about hic. NN” Araene,. 

Tom- 

frighten children = [ : 
Tompon (tom'pon), #, Same os Tompion, 4 
{(tom'rig),n. (Tom and rig.) Arude, 
wild, wanton girl; a tombny. 

The author represents Belinda a fine, modest, well- 
bred lady, and yet inthe very peat canto she appears 
a0 Grant ramp and temvriy. Dern is. 


Tomtit (tom'tit or tom-tit’), » [Tom and 
‘it. Bee ToM and TirT.] 
titmouse, 

Tomtom (tom'tom), n. Same as Trm-tem, 

Ton (ton), n. (Fr. Bee Tone.] The prevail- 
ing fashion; high mode; as, ladies of fom. 


the ane 


Ton (tun), a. [A. Sax. tunne, a lott, a large 


vessel, See TUN.] 1. A weight equal to 
2 hondrelweight or 2240 pounda avoir- 
dupois. In the United States the ton is 


ker (tom'pé-kér), % <A bugbear to | 
( P ee ug 


conmunly estimated at 2000 Ibs, this being 


sometimes called the short fon.—& A wine 


measure of capacity equal to 252 gallons, | 


or 2 pipes: in this sense usually written 


A little bind, the | 


tun (which see) —3, A certain weight or | 


epace—in the latter case abuut 40 cuble 
feet—by which the burden of a ship is 
reckonel; n5, 2 shipof M0 fons, See Ton- 


KAGE, 2—4. A certain quantity of timber, | 
aa 40 feet of rough or round timber, and 50 _ 
feet of hewn. —5. The quantity of elght sacks | 


or ten barrels of flour.—, The quantity of 
ten bushels of potatoca. 

Tonal (tinal), @. Pertaining to tone, 
Tonality (t5-nal'i-ti), m [Fr. tonalite. 
See TUNE.) In nueic, that peculiarity char- 
acteristic of modern compositions due to 


their being written in definite keys, therely | 
conforming to certain defined arrangements | 


of tones and semitones in the diatonic acale. 
To-name (ti'nim), n A name added to 
another name; a name in addition to the 
Christian and sur- names of a person to dis- 
sh him from others of the same name; 

a kname; thus two persons, called each 


John Smith, might be distinguished respec- | 


tively as Big John Smith and Littl John 
Smi Such to-names are often employed 
where the same families continually inter- 
marry, and where consequently the same 


name is common to many individuals, They | 


prevail especially among the fisher popu- 
tion of the caat const of Beotlund, where 

in some places they are called Ter-nawies, 
*They call my kinsman Luderic with the Scar," 

said (fuentin, *Qur family naines are <9 Ominion in 


a Scuttwh howe, that where there ia me: Lateel in the | 


case we Always give a fe-mamve." Sir 1, Neer 


Tondino (tun-dée'n6), nm. [It] In arch. the 
saine a8 Asfragal (which sev) 

Tone (ton), a. [Fr. ton, L. tonnes, a sound, a 
tone, from (ir, fojos, o stretching, pearl 
a tone, note of the vulce, forve, strength, 
from teind, to stretch, cog, with L. teneto, 
sume rout og E. thin, 
1. Any sound considered with relation to 
(a) its acuteness or gravity=pitch; (4) its 
openness, dulness, purity, sweetness, larsh- 


See THIN, TENT] | 


ness, or the like=quality or timbre; (c) ita | 











néte, not, move; tabe, tub, bull; 


TONE 


londness or softness =strength or volume. — 
2 Modulation, inflection, or accent of the 
voice, os calculate to express sentiment, 
emotion, or passion. : 

Eager his sow, and ardent were his cyes. Deya'rn. 


3. Anaffected or whining style of intonation 
in 8 ing or reading; a mournful or ar- 
tificial mode of utterance; #9 alng-song or 
measured rhythmical manner of speaking . 
adrawl; a whine. 

We ought certainly to read Wink verse ep as to 
Fe aig Ot areie copenintiened voatanon ana eer 
ni vl sang : 
must be caretally quarded againse. Dr, Hiarr. 
4. In mwueic, (a) the impression on the ear 
made by the widulations of the atmosphere, 
&e., produced hy the vibration of a string 
or other sonorons body; a musical sound. 
Nearly every musical sound is composite, 
that js, consists of several simultaveons 
tones having different rates of vibration ac- 
cording to fixed laws, which depend on the 
nature of the soncrius body aml the mode 
of producing its vibrations. The simultane- 
ously sounding components are called par- 
tial fones; that one having the loweat rate 
of vibration and the loudest sound is termed 
the prime, principal, or Jundaiental tone; 
the other partial toues are called harnionics 
ororertones. Thus a single string produces 
not only itsuwn primeor fundamental tune, 
but also its octave, twelfth, fifteenth (double 
octave), seventeenth, nineteentli,&c., or the 
sounds belonging tu + ? i, i. x fe, if 
its length, Put in somewhat different and 
simpler worda, the fundamental tone may 
be said to genernte the other two tones of 
the major triad or common chorl; that ts, 
the third and the fifth, or their octaves, 
itself being the tonic or key-note. The qua- 
lity of any sown (— timbre) is due partly to 
the presence or ulisence of overtones or 
eeareneype a res ee ap cabin! to — 

ater or lesa intcnaily © wee presen 

ahha! with the ‘hiadainental Lome 
and with one another; sounds composed of 
the above six elementary tones being rich 
and eweet Unier certain comlitions it is 
found that two notes when sounded together 
produce by their combination other notes, 
which are net found asciunetituents of either. 
these are called reewliant tones, and are of 
two kinda: difercnee toves and sunemation 
tones, <A difference tone has o frequency 
of vibration which ia the difference of the 
frequencies of ita components; a sunimation 
tone has a frequency of vibration which is 
the sum of the frequencies of its compon- 
ents. As the components may either be 
fundamental tones or overtunes, two notes 
which are rich in harmonies yield by their 
combination a large nomler of resultant 
tonea. The difference tones were observed 
in the last century by Tartini, and hare been 
therefore called Tartini tunes. (+) One of 
the larger intervals between certain con- 
tiguous notes of the diatonic scale; as, the 
major towes, or intervals of 0 commas be- 
tween C-D, F-G, and A-B; the winer toner, 
or intervala of § conimas between D-E and 
G-A. The smaller intervals of 5 commas 
between E-F and L-C are called semitones. 
The terms fone anil aemifone pre nleo o 
plied to the artificial intervals adopted in 
the temperament of ixed-toned instrmments. 
(ce TEMPERAMEST.) (c) The peculiar qua- 

ity of suund of any volce or instrnment: 
timbre; as, a mellow or rich fone; a poor or 
thin tone; areedy fone [Nofe. The regret- 
table wse of the word fone |oth for a sonnd, 
and for the interval between two sounds or 
tones, is confusing, but has heen hitherto 
common, indeed almust universal, among 
musicians of the highest standlog.J—S, That 
state of a hbaly in which the animal fune- 
tiona are healthy anid potemes with dune 
vigour; the state in whicli all the parts and 
organs have due tetalwn or are well-strung: 
thestrength and activity of the organs, from 
which proceed heulthy functions —t. State 
or temper of inind; mood. * A philosophical 
tone.” Bulinybruke, 

The mini ia net oa. in the same state; being ac 
limes cheerful, melancholy, severe, peeeslah, hese 
different sites tidy nat Miproperly be denominated 
fer. . Maes 
7. Tenor; character; spirit; strain; specifi- 
cally, the general or prevailing character or 
style, as of morals, mauners, or sentiments: 
na, the fone of his remarks war complinen- 
tary the fone of society was then very low. 
4. In painting, a harmonious relation of the 
colours of a picture in light and shade, The 
oil, pound, 


u, Sc. abune;, ff, Sc. fey. 
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TONIC SOL-FA 





term is often nsed to qualify, or as synony- 
mous with, depth, richness, and splendour, 
itt pletores. [t has alao been used to denote 
the characteristic expression of a picture 
a4 distinguished by its colour. 

Tone (t6n), v.t. pret.& pp. toned; ppr. toning. 
1, To utter in an affected tone. 

Shutting the eyes, distorting the fare, and speak in 
weir, the nose, cannot so pruperly be caller 
pre nly ds dan Of ao sere, Sonth, 
2 To tune. See TUNR —To tone down, (a) | 
in pointing, to soften the colouring of, as 
ofa picture, so that a anldued harmony of | 
tint may prevail, aud all undue glare be 
avoided (b+) To give a lower tone to; to re- 
duce or moderate the characteristic expres 
glum of; to diminish or weaken the effect 
of; to render less pronouueed ar decided; to 
aoften. 

The best methad for the purpose in hand was to 
employ some one of a character anil peeution suited 
get Pteerstin of thelr Cuntvlence, ancl then ose it 
fo fone cern their religinas stnctures. Palfrey. 


—To tone wp, to give a higher tone or char- 
acter tu; to make more expreasive; to 
licizhtem: to atrenzthen, 

Tone? (tén), #. Gne with the final ¢ of that 
(A. Sux. wet), the old definite article: neuter, 
prefixed: corresponding ta folfer: usually 
with the; thus, ie tone =thal une, 

fore doth enforce, the other doth entice. 
AGP, Aine, 
oo #48 Licaon made a woolfe, and Jiipider a lil, 
Mate Ame for using cruelie, the totler for his trull. 
Gaaltonge se Cad, 

Toned (ténd), @ Having a tome: used in | 
Col persition; 03, high-luwed; aweet-foued 

Tonelesa (tin'les), a. Having no tune; un- 
nities, 

This voice _ . . was to Grandcourt's fovefere ilrawl 
-. , 28 the deep notes ef the vialancelle tothe broken 
Hitcoure wf poultry. rege Pia. 


the dliterate multitude to join its voice to that of the 
niinister, Muacruiay, 


7. Wonls or declarations only; mere speech 
ur talk, aa opposed to thoughts or aetuns, 

Lict os oot luve in word, nether in Amy, but in 
dev anu yo truth, t Jiu. did. oe. 
8 A nation, aa distinguished by their lan- 
guage. 

1 will gather all nations and feapwes. 
0.4 Honourable discourse; eulogy. 


Is. lavi. 08. 


Fate grave, Lut neither foucne nor honour, 
Beau, & FY, 

10. Anything considered to resemble an ani- 
mals tongue in shape or position or fonction: 
as, (2) a puint or long narrow etrip of land 
running out into n sea or lake: a long, low 
pronentery, (+) A tapering jet of flame 
(c) The pinofa buckle or brooch which pierces 
the strap, ribbon, or object to be fastened, 
(2) The short movable rail of a awitch by 
which the wheels are directed to one or the 
other line of rails. (¢) The small pole or 
shaft of a carriage, car, or the like, to which 
the horses are yoked (f) The projecting 
atrip worked on the edge of a board! weed to 
form a joint by fitting into a corresponding 
grwive in another board. (7) The pointer or 
pinofahalance. (A) Newt a short piece of 
rope spliced into the upper part of standing 
back-stays, dv.; also, the opper main piece 
of a mast compeeed of different pleces. 


ments like the harmonium, concertina, &c. 
(7) The clapper of a bell ‘The midnight 
bell, with his iron fompve and brazen mouth.’ 
Shak. —To have on (or at) the tip (or ened) of 


telling, ur speaking. 
(eel forgive me! but) Aunt a gad Te af ony deeper 





Tone-syllable (tan'sil-la-Wl), 0. Anaceented | et Richard (ou, 

ay A oa Tt was an fae ff af nie es fone to relate what 
Tongt (tung), n. A tongue; the tungue of a | Pl follower, uthe .. . checkest himself Juctens | 

iniehle, | —T hold one's tongue, to keep silence; tu 
Tonga- bean (tong’ga-béen) a Same as | be silent. 

Tunka-bean, ‘Tis sehlom seen, that senaters so young 


Kew when te «pecak, and when to Add? (here sonene, 
fryaen, 

| Tongue (tung), of pret. & pp. temqued; 
pyr. tonguiay, 1. To chide; to sculd,—2 ¢ Tu 
speak; to utter, ‘Such stuff as madmen 
tyne,” Shak,—3+ To proclaim as guilty; 
teubrand publicly, Shak, —4. In music, tomo- 
dify, a8 tones or sounda with the tongue in 


Tongkang (tong’kanz), mn. A kind of boat 
or junk wel iu the seas of the Eastern 
Archipelago, Sininiwnudla 

Tongo (tong), », The name of the man- 
anive in the Pocitie Islands. 

Tongs (tongz), n pl. [A. Sux. fange, pl. fan- 
won, tongs; DO aml Dan fay, Teel. fang, Gi, 
fmige, tongs; Tout clonbtful ) Ag inalri- 
nent of metal, a kind of large nippers, con- 
sisting of two parte or ling shifts joined 
Ustiully by a pivot at one enml, used for 
handling things, particularly fire or heated 
Metals; os, a pairof tung, the term applied 
to the alnyle instrument when the indetinite 
article is used; a amith’s tops 

Tongue (tung), va. (A. Sax, fuw, a tongue, 
apeechi; Li. awl Dan. tiuaye, leel amd Aw, 
foamy, Goth. fnggo, WF range; coe OL din- 
gia, Class. Lo liayirn, a tongue, with change 


inatruments,- & To commect by means of a 
tongue nnd groove; as, to fone two boards 
tiigether 


2 In wise, to use the tongue for the pur- 
ese of modifying sounds in playing the 
Hite and sone other wind-instruments. 
oOngue-banger (tune bang-¢r), wu. A scold. 
[Vrovineial Exwlish. | 

Then Sally she turned a foayrae-dariger, an’ rated 


Tron d to Lasiv ok dacriial, loss, L re . Jemayoon, 
lacrima, a tear.] 1, The fleshy movable | To e-compressor (tung kom-pres-¢r), n. 
onan within an animal's mouth; a museu- | A clamp for heldingdown the tongue during 


devtal operations on the lower jaw. 
Tongued (tuna), a. Having a tongue or 
Wisin. 
Deon ne, 
Tongue-depressor (tung lé-pres-ér), a. In 
wiry. an instrument which has a secket to 


lar urran, free at une extremity, and at- 
tached by the other (its meuot or mse) to the 
fluor of the nwuth and the hywid bone; it 
suleerves the purpwses of taste, prelension 
wf aliments, deglutition, and in nian of ar- 
ticnlation or speech aleuw. It consists of two | 
syiniectrical lialves, with a fllbrous mililidle | 
septum; hence, one side may be paralymed 
while the other remains active, as in vases | 
of apoplexy. The tungue is covered with 
Membranes, anil the outer ove ls full of pa 
pila, under which lies a thin, seft, reticn- 
lar coat, perforated with inuumeralde holes, 
aml always lined with a thick and white or 
yellowish mucus. —%. Regarded as the in- 
strument of apeech: as, tu luve a bitter 
tuiyue oF a aharp foague 


crum fer the pivoted spatula which rests 
oral, Jaryngenl, and msopliageal operations, 
Tongue-fence (tung’fens), n. Delute; dis- 
ra) ey argument. 
In all manner ef hellinet wtterance and fewyrwe- 
| fears, D have hardly knows his fellow, Carpe, 


Tongue-grafting(tunc'yraft-ing),n. Amode 


of grafting by inserting the end of a scion in 
A particnlar manner. 


Retp a goed toro in thy bowl Shunt Tonguelese (tunp'les), uw. 1. Having ne 
. : i LJ ‘gigs . 
d. Speech; discuurse; sometinies, flueney uf tungue, 2. Speceliloss, 
Spiree hi, What Sjyguel-ar Links were they! Would they 
TE SJ ace 7 Toul. 
Mock feager and mach juiement selintn ea toe 4 spi ig eran 
gether. Ace A lO Batre. fT noamed:; not apoken of ‘One gawd 


4 Voice: manner of spenking as reganda | levi ying tongieless,” Shak, . 

sound ‘With aoft, low towne" Nhak.-— | Tonguelet (tunwict), a. A littie tongue; a 

5. Manner or mode of speaking, as regards —_Hittl: tongue-shaped process. 

meaning. 1 To e-padt (tuny’pad), a. 

Spt.e tome home: miccen tthe coneral fone: | pad, to we.) A great talker. 
| 


Noam: C eevatri as saris caaeetan Rowe | ae, 
Jati-r 


: Tongue-shaped (tunz‘ahapt), a. Shaped 
© hike a tongue; specifically, in bot. Hnear and 
fleshy. blunt at the end, convex underneath, 
and having usually a cartilaginuus border; 
as, a funque-sha ped leaf. 


dul, part uftue work!, Caled a lemme Aad. 
6. The whele sum of words uzed lv a par- i Pere, 


ticular nation. a liuwuae. 
We mist 
That S" akspeare s;.ake 
The Chur hoof Engiarn !¢ - 
copied the Roman Cathea. 


rea freee ne wl gpa the fern 
WN ordoucrth, | 
we arn! course. She 
f.rnis of prayer, but 
t 











ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch: 


g. go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing: 


TH, then; th, thin; 


translated them into the wolwar fom, and invited | 


She was Learn cole: let that tithe find her a pri: | 


(i) The vibrating metallic reed in instru-— 


nea tongue, te be onthe point of uttering, | 


playitic, iia in the Ante anil seme other winil- | 


Tongue (tung), vi 1. To talk; to prote — _ 


‘Tingued like the night-crow." | 


a beneath the lower jaw and form a ful- | 


upon and helds dewn the tongue during | 





([Tonyue, and 


Sne whe was a celebrated wit at London is, in that 





| Tongue-tacked (tung’takt), a 


Tongue-shot (tune’shot), a = The reach of 


the tongue; the distance the sowid uf words 
uttered by the tengue can be heard; gar- 
shiot. (Rare. | 
She would stand tuddly aloof out of fomgraer-rAey. 
L. Menale, 


To ret (tung'sdr), m Evil tutugue; 
winketaocact: ill-apeaking. * lmputing his 
foigtewere, Tot uoite maliclousness, butunto 
the default of right knowledge.’ (dali, 

Tongue-spatula (tunge’spat-t-la), nm 1A 
Lig decom pressor, --2. A tongie-depreaser, 

T ester (tung'stér), n. (Tongue, anil 
aux -wer( Which wee).)] A talkative, logua- 
cluus person; a chatterer; a babbler. 

The simple, silent, selfless man 


Ta worth o world of fonpwvesters. TP evanyran. 


Having an 
mipelinent in speech from malformation 
of the frenum: tynetie-thed: hence, wus 
ally silent; nut speaking the truth out 
holdly; mealy-monuthed., 

Tongue-tis (tung’ti) «© Impeded motion 
of the tongue in conseyuence of the short- 
ness of the fraenum. 

Tongue-tie (tung’ti), vf. pret. & pp. tongue. 
tied; pyr. tongne-tying, To deprive of 
apecel or the power of speech, or of dis 
tinct articulation, 

Tongue-tied (tune'thl), a 1. Dostitute of 
the puwer of distinct artienlation; having 
an impediment in the speech —2, Unable tu 


speak freely from whatever canse. ‘Love 
and fongve-tied simplicity.’ Shak. 
Tongue-valiant (tune val-yuut), a. Val- 


lant in speech or words only; brave in 
word, nut in aetiiw, 
Suagwetalaet her, +uinter of thy mache, 
In Uitets the fureiiust, Lut the bag un tye lit. 
; /iryairn, 
Tongue-worm (tung wirm), m A paraaitie 
wortn-like arachouldan of the division Acar- 
lila, inhabiting the lunges onl frontal sinuses 
of soine nintmntals, aed the Innes of some 
reptiles. See LINGUATULIS. 
Tonguey, Tonguy (tung'l), a. 
fluent in speech; loiynacious. 
Tuagiry, fenoerly common, aol ill sometimes 
wed in New Iinylan, In the sense of ducnt in speech, 
eluquent, mucus im the okler teat of the Wycliffine 
versun of ech. with g; in, 25) | The Liter teat has 
Jeovlere instea be, JP. dif, 


Tonic (towik), a, [Fr. tenigue, 1, toniems, 
Gir, tenitos, from tem, Bee ed 1. Of 
or relating to tones or sounds; specifically, 
in wine, pertaining to or founded op the 
key-nite or tonic; as, the fonte chord (=the 
notes (', K, and G, sounded sinultaneously. 
2. Pertaining to tension; increasing tension, 
4. In med. Inerenasing the strength or tone of 
the animal system: obviating the effects of 
weakness or debility, and reatoring healthy 
functions —Tonie ston, in med. a steady 
and covtinuaus spastic contraction endur- 
ing fora comparatively long time. It is op- 
posed to a clonic spasm, in which the mus. 
cular flresa contract and relax alternately 
in very quick succession, producing the ap- 
pearance of agitation, In fonie apaemen, how- 
ever, there jp always alternate contraction 
iil relaxation. The sposmea of tetanus are 
tonic,—Tonie Sol-fa, See separate article. 

Tonle (tou'ik), m. 1. In wed. any remedy 
Which improves the tone or vigour of the 
filires of the stomach andl bowels, or of the 
ninscilar fibres penerally. Tonles may be 
said to be of two Kinds, medical aml non- 
niedical, Medical tonics act chiefly in two 
ways; a8,(a)indirectly by first influencing the 
sloniach and increasing ite digestive powers: 
euch being the eflectof the vegetable hitters, 
the most lmwpoertantof which are calumba, 
Chamomile, cinvhouk hark, gentian, salix, 
taraxacum, 4c. (/) Directly, by passing into 
awl exerting their inflmence through the 
blood, such leiog the case with the various 
preparatinna of iron, certain mineral acids, 
and gults, The tien-tiedieal lnics are open- 
air esercise, friction, ell In ile various 
forms wd applications, an the Hhower-Lath, 
fea-lathing, ke —2 In wie, the key-note 
or fitianeital bule of aecule. See EEY- 
mT F 

Tonicalt (ton‘ik-al), a = Tonic. 

Tonicity (to-nis’i-ti),n. In physiol. the elas- 
ticity of living part-: a property of the mus- 
cles distinct from the true irritability, and 
which determines the general tone of the 
solids. In virtue of this power the dilators 
of the larynx keep this organ open, the face 
is kept symmetrical, the sphincters kept 
closed, &c. 

Tonic Sol-fa (ten’ik s6l-fa). A term applied 
t» a system of writing and teaching music, 


Voluble or 





w, wig, wh, whig; zh, azure —See KEY. 


TONIO-SOLFAIST 


the lenling features of which ore as follows: 


As of the two relations of musical seunda, | 
thoes of pitch and key, the latter is of tran- 
scendent importance, every moana should 


be taken to Impress this fact on the mind | 


and ear of the learner. Any diatonic senle 
is o natural scale, whether it le founded! on 


the key of C.D. Mor on any pees poe Asi 
represente| by a letter-name In the nrdinary 
notation. The tonic or avs note of the scale 
is alwaya called dob, a sad Ie 
others Boh, successively, 
no arian what the absolute pltch of the 
— may he, the Initials only heing ordi- 
rinted musale: thus, d, r, 
Ae o designate a sound wf ab. 
to nn th the tonle-solfalet uses the firs 
ttera of the alphalrect Juat oa the 
followers of the other musical ayatem ine 
Time and acters are marked thus, | : 
oji:t, A elife AELARE ones 
between the ees ani) dota indicating the 
aliquot parts of the bar (the beat or pulse), 
the line showing the strong accent, the 
short lire the modiusn, accent, and the colon 
the weak accent. Accliental or chromatic 
tones are indicated by a chan ee the 
vowel airs of pointe thus, doh, 
ray, fah, when sharpened become 
re, fe, &o.; mn id me, te, de. flattened 
become ma, ta, Th er octaves 


are marked d', r', ea! £c., the lower d,, 

T,, mj, &c. The last two lines of the paalin 

eet French would therefore be printed 
8; — 


Key F. :8/d':til:s|se:fe|s 


'‘mjr:d/|d: Hid 


nt teaching the system great use Ie made of 
pictorial) in SpeUnt pasties toa reer 

fo an 7 on rele 

Ore itsces a the nvtes Mt the scales, the 
chromate He ha the closely related scales, 


Tontc-solfatst (ton'ik-sdl-fi"ist), n. One 
who teaches or who learns muale from the 
tonic sol-fa cya one who ia in favour 
of the tonle sol-fa system of teaching music. 

To-night (té-nit), = (Comp. to-day, to-meor- 

Bee To.] 1. The present p night; or, 
advorblally, 3 the present = ht, or the 
night after the present shall visit 
you fo-night,—2 } Last nig t; ‘the past night. 

Tam bid forth to mt epee Jewica. 
to 


I am gue ee 
For I did dreacn severe fear SAae, 


fYonish, Tonnish (ton'ish), a In the ton; 
fashionable; a ( om logy.) 

(n'It), n. <A very powerful and 
highly dangerous explosive or detonating 
agent, prepared frum pulverized gun-cot- 


Tonka-bean (tong’ka-bén), n. [Fr. tonea, 
fonka, from the name of the bean in Guiana | 
The frult of the — odorata or Couma- 
founa odorata, a bby plant of Guiana, 





Teoka-bean Plast | Dipieris adyrais) 
nat. order Leguminose, sub-onler Papilio- 


neces. The fruit is an oblong dry Sbrouws 
ine. containing a single pace odour 
of the kernel is extremely agreeablo. It ia 
taed in een 

ungi-bean. See COCMAR- 
INE, COUMARON. 


({tun‘aj}, n [From fon] 1. The 


a ee goods carried in a bont or ship.— | 
eal content or burden of a ship | 
im toms: the ‘number of tons a ship can | 


F&te, far, fat. fall; mé. met, hér; 


Called aleo Tonbin-bean, | 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; 
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earry with safety; the gange of a vessel's 
dimensions, estimated ly various modes of 
measurement legalized in different coun- 
tries. Tt is generally assumed that 40 cubic 
feet shal) constitute a ton, and the tonnage 
of a ship is considered to be the multiple of 
this ton which most closely corresponds 
with the Internal capacity of the vessel. In 
this country the wsual mode formerly was 

“  aNisp ly the length of the ship by the 

readth, assume the depth to be the same 
as the width, multiply by this assumed 
depth, and divide the product by MM, the 
quotient being the tons burden. 
mode was found to be both misleading and 
dangerous; for as harbour and light dues, 
towage, &c., were charged aso 
tonnage, shipowners had their vessels built 
so deep and warrow that they were often 
unseaworthy. An improved aystem was, 
therefore, introduced and made compulsory 
by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1434. The 
elaborate Inatructions of this statute take 
into account not only the depth of the 

Net but alao make allowance for the 

arying curvature of the hull The depth 
trom deck to the bottom of the hold is 
taken at different Places, and the breadth is 
nieasured at different elevations in the 
depth. If the vessel is a steamer, an allow- 
ance is made for the space occu ied by the 
engine-room, boilers, coal-vunks, &e, In 
vessels with a break or poop in the upper 
deck, the tonnage of this poop space muat 
be ascertained and added to the ordinary 
tonnage.—3. A duty or impoat on shipa, for- 
merly estimated at so much per ton of 
freight, but now 
tered size of the vessels.—4. The ships of a 
pars or nation collectively oe their 
oe in tons; os, the ton 
Fen the tonnage of the Uni States. — 
wean’ and poundage. Bee POUNDAGE 
tn, Atun. Chaweer. 

Cnet He dal (ton‘ish-nes), mn. The quality 
of being in the ton or prevailing fashion; 
modishnesa. ‘Famed for tonnishness.' Misa 
Burney, [Colloy.] 

Tonometer (té-nom’et-ér), n. (Gr, fonos, a 
stretching, a tone, and iefron, a measure. } 
A delicate apparatus for tuning musical in- 
struments by marking the number of vilra- 
tlons, invented by Scheibler of Crefeld 
in 1864, and im roved by M. Konig. 

Tonous (tén'us), a, Full of tone or sound; 


sonorous. 
| Tonquin-bean (ton’kin-bén), n. See Ton- 
KA-BEAN, 

Tonsil (ton’sil), n. [L. fonsifla.] In anat, | 
one of two oblong suboval glands on each 
side of the throat or fauces. The tonsils are 
called also from their shape ainygdela, and 
om popular language almonds, eir use ia 


to secrete a mocous humour for lubricating 

the passages, and they have several excre- 
Bat I ducts opening into the mouth. 

Neher a. Of or 

pertain to the tonsils; tonsilitic. 

(ton'sil), a. (L. tonwilia, from tonden, 

fonsum, to clip or shear.) Capable of or fit 

to be clipped. 


Brotder'd with th tle 

rh wl nh crsped ino knots, € wet a. 

Tonsilitic, Tonsillitic (ton-si-lit'ik), a. Of 
of pertaining to the tonsils. 

Tonsillitis (ton-sil-i'tis), m Inflammation 
3 oe tonails; quinsy; t sore 


Seneer (ton'sor), .. ive A barber: one 


that shaves. Wm. Co 
Tonsorial ton-s'ri-al), a a. Pertaining to a 
barber or to shaving. 
(ton‘stir), m. Fr, from L. tonsura, 
‘from tondeo, tonzum, to clip or shave. ] 
1. The act of clipping the hair, or of shav- 
ing the heal, or the state of being shorn. — 
2 In A Cath. Ch. (a) the first ceremony 
used for devoting a person to the service of 
God and the church; the firat degree of the 
clericate, given by a bishop, who with ecis- 
sors cuts off a part of the candidate's hair, 
with prayers and benedictiona Hence, en- 
trance or admittance into holy orders. (6) 
The round bare place on the heads of the 
Roman Catholic priests and monks formed 
by shaving or cutting the hair. 
n'siird).a@. 1. Having received 
the Longurr; shaves: hence, clerical. 
Bo aly had occasioned gch 
A igen el + Pisl as rhe ey 


arom haieee mmeer ium at pons 
crime: Haliawe. 


2 Having a bald spot on the bead like a 


tabe, tub, byll; 


But this | 


proportioned to the regis- | 


Glas- | 


Tool (til), n. 


oil, pound; 


TOOL 


tonsure. ‘Bowing o'er the brook a tonswred 
head in middle age forlorn.” Tennyson, 

Tontine (ton'tin), n. (Fr. tonfine, said to be 
from ita inventor, Tint an Italian of the 
seventeenth century.) An annuity share! 
hy subscribers to a loan, with the benefit of 
survivorship, the annuity being increased as 
the subscribers die, until at last the wholr 
goes to the last survivor, or to the last tw. 
or three, according to the terma on which 
the money is advanced. By means of tun- 
tines many government loans were formerly 
raised in England. 

Too many of the financiers 
ta see nothing in revenue but 
bons, and annuities on lives, antl towfines, and per- 
petual rents, and all the small wares of the ‘shop. 


Burbe. 
Tontine (ton'tin),a. Eelating to a tontine; 
luilt by subscription with the benefit of 
survivorship; as, fontine houses. 
Tony ( (tO'ni), m. [Abbreviation of Antony. } 
mpleton. sir ct L'Estrange. [Ludi- 
crous. } 
Too (te) aude, [A form of to, the preposition; 
Soar (d, meaning both to, and foo. Comp. 
zu, toand too, Too is a comparativ ely 
fiaa spelling. In old editions of Shak- 
epere it was often apelled fo.) 1. Over; more 
an enough; denoting excess; as, a thing 
too long, too short, or too wide; too high: foo 
many, foomuch. ‘ Too fair to worship, foo 
divine to love.’ Milfon. Often with merely 
an iptensive force=very, exceedingly. ‘His 
will foo strong to bend; foo proud to learn.“ 
Cowley. 
T continuall n ¥ 
sewer over tat otis and yur are too happy ta 
at peace with it. rong 
2 Likewise; also; in addition; besides; over 
and above, ‘An honest courtier, yet a pa- 
tricot too." Pope. 
let those eves that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance foo, Pepe, 


—Too, too, repeated, denotes excess empha- 
tically. : - 


Profession are apt 
winks, and circula- 


0, but I lave his lady for foe inuch, 


—And too, and ot the same time, ‘ Merci- 
oe and foo severe.” Shak, * Wild, and yet 
lve erste. Shak. (An old usage. ] 
(tuk). 1. Pret. of fake. 
Aod Enoch walked with God; and he was not, for 
God teat him, (Gen. ¥. sa. 
2 Pp. of taka, [Obsolete or vulgar. ] 
The whole employment of a man's time, not food 
off of diverted Ly other ministerial business, Serr, 


[A. fax. (42, a tool, probably 
contracted from a form tamil, tawel, roe 
tawian, to make, to prepare; Goth. tam) 
to make.] 1, Any implement used 
crafteman or labourer at his work; aes a 
strument emplo Sa in the manual arts for 
facilitating mechanical operations by means 
of percussion, 2 shed esp . Separation, alira- 
sion, &c., of the substances operated upon; 
a all of be gr operations various motious 
abe Wears red to be given either to the towl 
or to the work, Such tools are hammers, 
punches, chisels, axes, planes, saws, 
drilla, files, &c. Such machines as the lathe, 
planer, slotting-machine, and others em- 
dy in the manufacture of machinery are 
sually termed machine tools. Specifically 
applied (a) in bookbinding, the stamping 
letter appliances of the finisher, known 


Sak, 


by Various names The ordinary brush 
the painter, one of the smaller 
sizes; as, sash ,&c. ‘Some coiner with 


tools.” Shak. —2+ A weapon; a sword. 

Draw thy foe’; Mase Comes. rs GF Ebates af tee 
Montagues. 
% A person used by another as an posse 
ment ti J yt! gro certain ends: a word of 
reproach. ‘The tools of fate to be." Aouire. 

Thou their fof, set on to plages 

And play upon, aod harry oe Torrey ren. 
—Implement, Instrwment, Tool An im- 
plement is whatever may supply a want or 
a requisite to an end, and is always re- 
stricted to physical use. A tool differs from 
an iaglement, which is always regarded in 
reference to ita particular purpose, in being 
more general or less specific, and from an 
instrument in being always used jo refer- 
ence to the manual arta An instrument ia 
anything which is employed to do a work or 
effect an em, and is used in more than re- 
ference to physical fcaitaral imp as, vin- 
plements of war; p abcupbeert implements; 
gardeners’ fouls; joiners’ foola; surgical ia- 
struments; mathematical instruments: mu- 
sical instruments. In the metaphorical ap- 
plication, trafrument and tool are both used 


li, Se. abune; ff, Se. fey. 


TOOL 


to express the means for effecting some per 
pose; but Gutrument is capable of an hon- 
ourable or indifferent, aa well as a dishon- 
ourable sense, while lool is always used in 
a bad sense. 
Such teeiemenrs of mischief, as shall dash 
To pieces and o'erwhelm whatever sands 
Adverse. A elzave, 
The bold are but the ¢uatraments of the wise. 


Orrin. 
Devotion has offen been found a powerful dasfrn- 
euew! in humanizing the manners of men. Dr, Alair. 
Foor York! the harmless tee of others’ hate, 
He sues for pardon, and repents too late. 5) 


Tool (tél), vt. 1. To with a tool —2 To 
drive, as a mail-coach or other vehicle: 
generally said of a gentleman who under- 
takes the work for his own amusement. 
‘He could foof a coach." Lord Lytton, 


(Slang. } 
Tooling (tiél'ing), n. Workmanship per- 
formed with a tool; specifically, (a} in 


muonry, stone-dressing in which the face 
shows the parallel morks of the tool in 
symmetrical order, (5) In bookbinding, 
ornamental embossing or gilding by heated 
toola upon the binding of books, (c) In 
earving, elaborate carving by chisels and 

ugea in stone or wood in architecture, 
ear, cabinet-work, furniture, &c. 

The fine foafing and delicate tracery of the cabinet 
aftist is Inet upon a building of colossal riionk 


Tool-post (til’pést), m. In machine tools, 


that part of the tool-rest to or in which a | 


cutting-tool is fixed. Called also Tvol- 


stock. 
Tool-rest (til'rest), n. In machine tools, | 


that part of a machine supporting a tool- 
a ortol | | 

ool-stock (til’stok), n. See Too.-post. 
Toolye, Toolzie (tul'yi),n. [Probably from 

G. Fr, towiller, to mix or mingle confusedly, } 

A broil; a quarrel. Written also Tuilyie, 


Tuiizie. [Scotch.] 
Toolye, Toolzie (tél’yi), 0.7. To quarrel. 
Written also Twilyie, Tuilzie. [Scotch.] 


Toom (tym or tim), @ [A Scandinavian 
word: Icel. fomr, Dan. tom, empty.) Empty. 
(Scotch and provincial English.) 

Ye shall hare plenty of supper—ours is mae fsont 
pantry. and still lessalocked one. Sur fh. Seif. 
Toom (tum or tiim), vt To empty; to 
evacnate. [Scotch and provincial Eg 


Toom ( tim } n. <A piece of waste groun 
where rubbish ia shut. [Scotch] 

Tooma (to’ma),n A species of Mimosa 
used for tanning in India. 

Toon (tin), n Town. (Scotch. 

T Toona (tin, tina), n. wood of 


dr ant Indian tree, the Cedrela Toona, 
nat. order lacew. It is sometimes 
called Indian Mahogany, and also Indian 





Toon-wood (Cetrefa Jaen). 


Cedar. Another species (C. awetralis) 
yields the so-called cedar-wood of New 
Sonth Wales. Toon-wood is highly valued 
as a furniture wood, and is used for door- 
nela, carving, &c. See CEDAELA. 
toorcoman (tur'ké-man), ». A Turkoman. 
Tooroo (to’rd), 2 A South American 
m ((Enoearpus Batawa), growing to the 
height of from 50 to 70 feet. Its wood 
outalde ia used for inlaid work, billiard. 
cues, Walking-sticks, &e. 
ata. pl. Toes, weer. 
Toot t (tut), oi [A. Sax. totian, to project, 
IceL tofa, a teat or teat-like protuberance, 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, 90; J, job; 
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Dan. tude, a spout.) 1. To stand out or be 
prominent.—2 To peep; to look narrowly; 
to seek; to look into; to look out. The 
Scotch form of the word in this sense is 
Teet, Tete. 

Toot (tit),.0t To look into; to see 
Piers Plowman, , 

Toot (tot), r.< [D. toeten, tuiten, GC. tuten, 
Sw. tufa, to blow a horn, to toot, Also in 
form fote, toat. Imitative.] To make a 
noise with the mouth somewhat similar to 
that of a pipe or other wind-instrument; to 
give out such a sound; to sound a horn ina 
particular manner. ‘The footing horns and 
rattling teams of mail-coaches." Thackeray. 

aus (tét),ct To suund; as, to foot the 

orn. 

Toot (tot), mn <A binast; a note or sonnd 
blown on a horn; a similar noise. 

Tooter (tot'ér), » One who toots; one 
who plays upon a pipe or horn. 

ng het ge pl. og (eth). [A. sr! 

th, p comp. foot, feet; qoue, geese 
D, Sw. and Dan. fand, Ivel. tGnn (or tind) 
G. mhn, Goth tunthus; cog. W. an 
Armor. dant, Corn, danz, Lith danti, L 
dens, dentis, Gr. odous, odontoa, Skr. danta 
—tooth. From an Indo-European root da, 
to divide, seen also in Gr, dato, to divide; L 
damnum, loss.) 1. A bony substance grow- 
ing out of the jaws of vertebrate animals, 
and serving as the instrument of mastica- 
tion. The teeth are also very useful fn as- 
sisting persons in the utterance of words, 
and when well formed and sound they are 
ornamental. Teeth generally consist of three 
distinct substances, ivory, enamel, and bone. 
Each touth is divided into a crown, a neck, 
and a fang or o> 8 The teeth of animals 
differ in shape, destined for different 
offices, In man and higher mammals two 


sets of teeth are Gavelopesy the early, milk, — 


or deciduous teeth, and the permanent set. 
In fishes the teeth fall off and are renewed 
repeatedly in the course of their lives In 
the human subject the number of teeth 
is thirty-two, sixteen in each jaw. These 
consist of four tnciors, two canines, four 
bicuspids, anil six molara. Dental for- 
mula under DENTAL.) Teeth do not belong 
to the skeleton, but to the 


little sacs or bags of the dermus or true skin 
of the gum,—%. Taste; palate. 

These are not dishes for thy dainty fort’. Dryden. 
3. Any projection corresponding to or resem- 
bling the tooth of an animal in shape, posi- 
tion, or office; a emall, narrow, premene 
piece, usually one of a set; as, (a) the tooth or 
teeth of a comb, a saw, n file, a harrow, a rake: 
@ one of the tines or prongs of a fork; (c)one 
of the sharp wires of a carding instrument: 
(d@) one of the projecting knobs on the edge of 
a wheel which catch on corresponding p 
of a wheel or other body; a cog.—T'ooth and 
mail (lit, by biting and scratching), with one’s 
utmost power; byall possible means of attack 
and defence. ‘A lion and bear were at tooth 
and nail which should carry off a fawn.’ Sir 
ht. L' Eetrange.—To the teeth, in open opposi- 
tion; directly to one's face. 
live and tell him fo Ad teeth." Shak.—Jn 
the teeth, in direct opposition; directly in 
front. ‘Nor strive with all the tempest in 
my teeth.” Pope. 

fn the feet of chench'd antagoniems 
To fallow up the worthiest till ie die. Temyror, 


—To cast something fa one’s teeth, to taunt 
one with something; to retort reproachfully. 
—In spite or despite of the teeth, in open de- 
fiance of; in deflance of op 
sition to every effort. ‘In 

of all rhyme and reason." 


ition; in oppo- 
ite of the teeth 
.—To show 


the teeth, to threaten. "When the law shows | 


Aer teeth, but dares not bite." Moung.—To 
get the teeth on edge, to cause a tingling or 
grating sensation in the teeth. See TooTH- 
EDGE, 
Tooth (téth), of 1. To farnieh with teeth; 
as, to foofharake. *The twin cards 
with glittering wire.' Wordsworth.—2 To 
indent; to cut into teeth; to jaz: as, to 
tooth a saw,—3. To lock into each other. 
Toothache (tith'ik), m Pain in the teeth, 
technically called Udentalgia. Toothache 
Was once su to be caused by a worm 
in the tooth. 
lam troubled 


With the oothacke or with love, | know oot whether; | 


There is a worm in both. Ajfarringer. 
Too (tith’ak-gras), 1. Crenium 
americanum, a singular kind of grass which 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





skin or exo- | 
skeletal parts of the body, and are homolo- | 
gous with hairs. They are formed within | 


‘That I shall | 


TOOTH-SHELL 


grows in Florida and other parts of North 
America, having a very pungent taste. It 
affects the breath and milk of cows, and the 
root affects the salivary glands. 


| Toothache-tree (téth’ik-tré), n. The com- 


mon name of the species of plants which form 
the genus Xanthoxylum (or Xanthoxylon), 
but cularly applied to .Y. americanum, 
a native of North America The bark and 
capsular fruit of this tree are much used as 
a remedy for the toothache. 8ee XANTHOXY- 
LUM. Called also Prickly-ash, 

Tooth-back (tith'bak), n. One of a fami) 
. eoeees (Notodontide) belonging to’ - 

optera. 

Tooth-brush (tith’brush), n A small brush 
for cleaning the teeth. 

Tooth-drawer (tith‘dra-¢r), ». One whose 
business is to extract teeth with instru- 
ments; a dentist. ‘Worn in the cap of a 
tooth-drawer," Shak. 

Tooth-drawing (tith'drg-ing), » The 
act of extracting a tooth; the practice of 
extracting teeth. 

Toothed (téitht), p. anda. 1. Having teeth 
or j In bot. having projecting points, 
remote from éach other, about the edge or 
margin; dentate; as, a toothed calyx or leaf. 
—Tvothed wheele, wheels made to act upon 
or drive one another by having the surface 
of each indented with teeth, which fit into 
each other. See TEETH, WHEEL. 

(téth’es), nm The sensation ex- 
cited by grating sounds and by the touch 
of certain substances; tingling wnensiness, 
almost amounting to pain in the teeth, from 
stridulous sounds, vellication, or acid or 


| acrid substances, 


-Toothfult (toth’fyl), a, 1. Full of teeth. 
*The toothfull harrow.’ Syloester.—2. Pal- 
atalle; toothsome. 
What dainty relish on my tongue 
This fruit hath left! some angel hath me fed; 
If so tooth! 1 will be banqueted. Afasringer. 


Toothful (tith’fyl), m A small dranght of 

any liquor. [Vulgar.] 

thing (toth'ing), = In building, bricks 
or stones left projecting at the end of a wall 
that they may be bonded into a continuation 

Toothing-plane (\th'ing-plin), n. A 

iE e A'ing-plan), mm re 
the iron of which, in place of an AT] 
ened to a cutting edge, is formed into a 
serics of small teeth. It is used to roughen 
a surface intended to be covered with veneer 
or cloth, in order to give a better liold to 
the glue, 

Tooth-key (tith’ké), n. A dentist's instrn- 
nent for extracting teeth: socalled because 
itis turned likeakey, 

Toothless (toth’les), a. Having no teeth; 
deprived of teeth. 

Sunk are her eyes, and foefitecs are her jaws. 


Toothlet (tith'let), n. A little tooth; a 
vetty tooth-like projection. : 

) aL La téth et-ed ), a. In bot hav- 

ing toothlets; denticulate; having very small 





the centre of 

. which projects 
4 in a point. It 

| is generally in- 

eos in iit, 

ow mou q 

with the flowers 

in close contact 

with each other, 

though they are 
not unfrequently placed a short distance 
apart, and in rich suits of mouldings are 
often repeated several times Called also 
Dog'a-tooth and Nail-head, 

Toothpick, Toothpicker (tith’pik, toth’- 
pik-ér), mn. An instrument for cleaning the 
teeth of snbetances lodged between them. 

Tooth-powder (téth'pou-dér),n. A powder 
for cleaning the teeth; a dentifrice, 

Tooth-rash (toith'rash),n. A cutaneous dis- 
ease peculiar to infants, which occurs dur- 
ing the process of dentition. - 

Tooth-shell, Toothed-shell ( téth'shel, 
totht'ahel), n. The popular name of the 
gasteropodous molluscs constituting the 
genus Dentalium, natives of Europe and 
the Enst and West Indies. The shells are 
symmetrical, tubular, conical, and gener- 
ally carved. The animals are carnivorons, 


w, wig: wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 





Taoth-urnament. 


TOOTHSOME 


devouring foraminifers and minute bivalves, 
and live at a slight depth in the sand or 
mud of the shore, in which they bury them- 
selves head downwards, 

Toothsome (tith’sum), a. Palatable; grate- 
ful to the taste. 


Though less fovfhsome to me, they were more 
wholesome for me. Fuller. 


Toothsomeness (téth’suni-nes), n. State 
or character of being toothsume; pleasant- 
ness to the taste. 

Toothwort (tith’wért), n. A name applied 
to several plants having rhizomes which 
resemble teeth, such as the Lathraea squa- 
maria, various ) aps of Dentaria, Coral- 
lorrhiza innata, &c. See LATHRAA. 

Too (toth’i), a. Touthed; having tecth. 


Rare. 

top {top), n. (0.E. toppe, a top; A. Sax. top, 
a tuft or ball at the point or top of anything; 
Sc. tap, a tuft of hair on the head; D. and 
Dan. fop, a top, a summit; Icel. foppr, a 
tuft or lock of hair, a top or extremity; QG. 
a tuft, acrest. Tip isan allied form 
th a wenkened vowel. See also TUFT.) 
1. The highest part of anything; the most 
elevated or uppermost point; the summit; 
as, the top ofa phi the top of a spire: the 
of a house; the top of a mountain.— 
2 Bartace: upper side. ‘Such trees as spread 
their roots near the top of the ground.’ 
Bacon. —3. The highest place or rank; the 
most honourable position; as, to be at the 

top of one's class. 

Home was head: his brilliant composition and 
thorough knowledge of the books, brought him to 
the fof. Farrar. 
4. The highest person; the chief. ‘He which 
is the top of judgment.’ Shak. ‘Aspired 
to be the top of zealots.” Milton. — 5. The 
utmost degree; the highest point. ‘From 
my lowest note to the top of my compass.’ 


The fof of my ambition is to contribute to that 
work, Pope. 
6. The crown of the head, or the hair upon 
it; the forelock. ‘To take the present time 
vy the top.’ Shak. ‘From tup to toe.’ Shak. 

All the starred vengeance of Heaven fall 

On her ungrateful fe. Shak. 
7. The head or upper part of a plant; as, 
turnip fops. ‘Heads or tops, as cabbage 
heads.’ Watts.—8. pl. Top-boots. ‘To stand 
in a bar, in a green coat, knee-cords, and 
tops.’ Dickens. 

It was a kind of festive occasion and the parties 
were attired accordingly. Mr Weller's ¢ops were 
newly cleaned and his dress was arranged with 
pecutisr care. whens. 
9. In woollen manuf. the combed wool ready 
for the spinner, 
from which the 
noils, or shorts 
and dust, have 

removed. — 
10. Naut. a sort 
of platform, sur- 
roundin the 
head of the lower 
mast and pro- 
jecting on all 
sides. It serves 
to extend the 
shrouds,by which 
means they more 
effectually sup- 

the mast, 
and for the con- 
venience of men 
aloft. The tops | 
are named after | 
the respective 
masts to which 
eer belong, as 
main, fore, and 
mizten tops. — 
1L That portion 
of a cut gem which is between the girdle or 
extreme maryin, and the table or flat face. 
EB. A. Knight.—12. The eve or verge. [Rare.] 

He was upon the fof of his marriage with Magda- 
leine the French King's dau hter. Anolles. 
18. A method of cheating at dice in vogue 
about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tary. Both dice seemed to be put into the 
box, but in reality one was kept at the top 
of the box between the fingers of the persun 
playing.— The top of one's bent, the utinost 
that one’s inclination and bias would per- 
mit; aa, he was fooled to the top of his bent. 
—Top of the tree, the highest position in 
any profession or the like. (Slang.] 


T am certain to be at the fof cf tac tree at last. 
Dickens. 





Ship's Top, 


Fite, fiir, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin: 
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—Top and butt, in ship-building, a metho a bluish tinge; the Saxon topazes are of a 


of working long tapering planks, by laying 
their bread and narrow ends alternately 
fore and aft, lining a piece off every broad 
end the whole length of the shifting. It is 
adopted principally for ceiling —Top and 
top-gallant, in full array; in full rig; in full 
force. 

He'll be here top and top-gallant presently. 

Verry Devil of Edmonton, 1608. 
Top (top),a. Being on the top or summit; 
highest. 

Setting out at fop speed, he soon overtook him. 

. : 4f, Brovke. 
Top (top), v.i 1. To rise aloft; to be emi- 
nent. —2. To excel; to rise above others. 
‘But write thy best and top.’ Dryden.— 
3. To be of a certain height; to measure in 
height. 

The mare scarcely lopped 15 hands. Lan rence. 
— To top over tail, to turn head over heels. 
Ascham.—To top up with, to finish with. 

What'll you drink, Mr. Gargery; at my expense, 
lop up with} Juckens. 

Top (top), v.f. pret. & pp. topped; ppr. top- 
ping. 1. Tocover on the top; tucap. ‘ Moun- 
tains topp'd with snow.’ Waller.—2. To rise 
above. 

A gourd . . . climbing by the boughs twined about 
them, till it o99'd and covered the tree. 

Sir R. L’Estrange. 
3. To outgo; to surpass. 
Edmund the base shall feof the legitimate. = SAcr&. 


4. To crop; to take off the topor upper part. 


Groves, being fopp'd, they higher rise. Shak, 
Te ef your rose-trees a little with yous knife near a 
leaf-bud. Evelyn. 


5. To rise to the top of. 
Wind about till thou hast fof’ the hill. 
oir J. Denham, 
6. To perform eminently. 

From endeavouring universally to fef their parts, 
they will go universally beyond them. Sef eey. 
7. Naut. to raise one end of, as of a yard or 
boom, so that that end becomes higher than 
the other.—To top of, to complete by put- 
ting on the top or uppermost part of; as, to 
top of a stack of hay; hence, to finish; to 
complete. 

Top (top), n. [D. top, G. tonf—perhaps same 
word as above, being named from whirling 
round on its top or point.] A 
child's toy, shaped like a pear, 
made to whirl on its point by 
means of a string ora whip. —2. In 
rupe-making, a conical block of 
wood with longitudinal grooves on 
its surface, in which slide the 
strands of the rope in the process 
of twisting. 

Toparch (top’uark), ». (IL. top- 
archa, from Gr. toparchés, tup- 
rgd a place, and archo, 
to rule.] The principal man iv a 
place or country; the governor of 
atoparchy. ‘The prince and (up- 
arch of that country.’ Fuller. 

T (top’tr-ki),n. (Gr. topar- 
chia. See abuve.] A little state, 
consisting of a few cities or towns; 
a petty country governed by a to- 
parch; as, Judea was formerly di- 
vided into ten toparchies. 

Top-armour (top’dr-mér), n. Naut. a rail- 
ing on the top, supported by stanchions and 
equipped with netting. 

Topau (to’pa), n. The rhinoceros bird (Bu- 
ceros rhinoceros). See HORNBILL. 

Topas (t6’paz), n. (Fr. tepaze, L. 
from Gr. topazos, the yelluw or oriental to- 
paz; comp. Skr. ftapua, fire. According to 
some the word is from Tupazoe, a small isle 
in the Arabic Gulf where the Romans ob- 
tained a stune which they called by this 
name, but which is the chrysolite of the 
moderns.) 1. A mineral, ranked by miner- 
alogists among gems, characterized by hav- 
ing the lustre vitreous, transparent, trans- 
lucent; the streak white; the colour yellow, 
white. green, blue, pale; fracture subcon- 
choidal, uneven. Specific gravity, 3-499. It 
is harder than quartz. It is a silicate of 
aluminium, in which the oxygen is partly 
replaced by fluorine. It occurs massive, in 
imbedded and rounded crystals. The pri- 
mary form of its crystal is a right rhombic 
prism. Fragmenta of topaz, exposed to heat, 
emlt a blue, green, or yellowish phosphoric 
light. Topazes occur generally in primitive 
rocks, and in many parts of the world, as 
Cornwall, Scotland, Saxony, Siberia, Brazil, 
&e. &c. The finest varieties are obtained 
from the mountains of Brazil and the Ural- 
fan Mountains. Those from Brazil have 
deep yelluw tints; those from Siberia have 


néte, not, méve: tibe, tub, byll; 


Top-brim (top’brim), 2. 


Top-cloth (top’kloth), a. 


Top-coat (top’kot), n. 
To 
Top-dress (top'dres), v.¢. 


Top-dres: 


Tope (tép). n. 


Tope (top), n. 








Tope (t6p), r.i. 


Topee (té-pe’), 2. 


pale wine-yellow, and those found in the 
Scotch Highlands are of a sky-blue colour. 
The purest from Brazil, when cut in facets, 
closely resemble the diamond in lustre and 
brilliance. — 2. In Aer. the name given to 
Or when borne by peers. 

Topazolite (t6-paz‘ol-it), n. (Topaz, and 
Gr. lithoa, a stone.) A variety of precious 
garnet, of a topaz-yelluw colour, or an olive 
green, found in Piedmont. Its constituents 
are silex, lime, iron, with slight traces of 
alumina, glucina, and manganese. 

Top-beam (top’bém), n. The same as Col- 
lar-beaim (which see). 

Top-block (top’blok),n. Naut.a e iron- 
bound block hung to an eye-bolt in the cap, 
used in swaying and lowering the topmast. 

Top-boots top hols), na. pl. Boots having 
tops of light-coloured leather, used chiefly 

for riding. 

Same as T'op-run. 

n. Naut. a chain to 


Top-chain (top’chan 
sling the lower yards in time of action to 


prevent their falling when the ropes by 
which they are hung are shot away. 

Naul a piece of 
canvas used to cover the hammocks which 
are lashed to the top in action. 

An upper or over 


p-draining (top’dran-ing), n. The act 
or practice of draining the surface of land. 


To manure on 
the surface, as land. 
(top’dres-ing), ». A dressing 
d on the surface of land. 


coat, 


of manure 1 


Tope (tép), n. (Said to be originally a Cor- 


nish word.) A fish of the shark kind, the 
lus galeus or Galeus canis, fainily Ga- 
leids. lt attains a length of six feet, and 
is extremely troublesome to fishermen. 
Called also Miller’s Dog and Penny-dog. 
( Hind.) In India, a grove 
or clump of trees; as, a toddy-tope; a cane- 
tope. 


Our camp was pitched under a ie of trees. 


. Resselé. 
[Skr. thipa, set an ac- 
cumulation, a mound, a tope.} The popular 
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Great Tope at Sanchi, Central India. 





name for a species of Buddhist monument, 
many specimens of which occur in India 
and South-eastern Asia, intended for the 
preservation of relics or the commemora- 
tion of some event. When for the former 
purpose the tope is called a dagoba, when 
or the latter a stupa; the term tope having 
reference to their external shape only. The 
oldest topes are dome-shaped, and rest on 
a base either cylindrical, quadrangular, or 
polygonal, rising perpendicularly or in ter- 
races. The distinctive feature of the tope 
ia the apex structure, which is in the shape 
of a distended parasol and is known asa tee. 
A tope that has often been described is the 
tope at Sanchi in Central India, now in a 
partially ruined state. The principal build- 
og consists of a dume, somewhat less than 
a hemisphere, 106 feet in diameter and 42 
feet in height. On the top is a flat space, 
in the centre of which once stood the tee. 
8ee DAGOBA, STUPA. 

[Probably a stronger form 
of tip; comp. to &p off, to pour out 4 a 
also to tip up, &e., and O. and Prov. E to 
top of, to empty at a dranght.) To drink 
hard; to drink strong or spirituous liquors 
to excess. ‘If you fope in form, and treat.” 
Dryden. ‘ But he still may tope on.’ Hood, 
In India, a covering fur 
the head; the cork or pith helmet worn by 
the troops. Written also Topi. 
li, Sc. abune; 


oil, pound; §, Sc. fey. 


TOPER 


Toper (t6p’ér), n One who topes or drinks 
to excess; a drunkard; asot. ‘I no fopers 
envy.’ Couley. 

Topet (top'et), n. [For rune (Pennant calls 
it toupet-titmouse), from Fr, tow mat, 
a tuft; from the German, the origin being the 
same as E. top.) A small bird, the created 

_titmouse (Parus bicolor). 

Top-filled (top’fild), a. 
topful. Chapman, 

Topral (top’ful), a. Full to the top or 


'Tis wonderful : 
What may be wrought out of their discontent; 
Sow that their souls are fop/fpd of offence. Shak, 





Fopgellant (top’gal-iant), @ 1. Nawt, | 
being the third of the kind above the deck; | 
situated above the topmast and below the — 


royal mast; as, the tepaallant mast, yards, 
braces, &c, Also nse] substantively :—' To 

anil top-gallante.” Bacon, ‘The high top-gat- 
lant of my joy." Shak.—2. Highest; elevated; 
splendid. 

I dare appeal to the consciences of fpgalfianr 
iparks. Sur &. £’fstraage, 
Toph (tof), n. [L. tophus, fofvs, tnfa or tuff, 
a variety of volcanic rock of an earthy tex- 
ture.) L In avrg. a soft tumour on a bone; 
ales, a concretion in the joints. Diunglison. 

2 In wineral, same as Tref, 

Tophaceous (to-fa'shus),a. Pertaining toa 
toph or tophus; gritty: sandy; as, a fop/i- 
cevus concretion. * A fophaceoue chalky mat- 

nasi ate , ér) ones 
op-ham opham-pér), nm Naw. any 
by epee eg weight, either aloft or about 
the top sides or upper decks, * So encum- 
hered with top-Aamper, so over-welghted in 
proportion to their draught of water.’ Mot- 


cy. 
Top-heavy (top he-vi), a Having the top 
or upper part too heavy for the lower. 
Tvp-heavy drones, aod always looking down, 
As over-lillasted within the crown, 
Mutt'ring betwiat their lips some mystic Wh 
- ryorr. 
ae peng (to’fet), mn. (Heb, lit. a place to be 
spit ou; hence, a place of abomination, from 
tvph, to spit) A place situated at the 
aiuth-eastern extremity of Gehenna, or 


Fulley of Hinnwom, to the south of Jernsa- | 


Jem, where the idolatrous Jews worshippeil 
the fre-goda and sacrificed their children. 
In consequence of these nhomivations the 
whole valley became the common laystall 
of the city, and symbélical of the place uf 
torment in a future life. 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Jaffer thence 


Aod black Gelenna called, the type of as * 
SUE ce 
s0gtsS ({tofiu), », A kind of sandstone, See 
‘UPEL, 
Top-honourt (top’on-¢r), n. =A top-snil. 
As oor high vessels pasa their watery way, 
Let all the naval world due heme pay; 
With hasty reverence their fop-foqowrs panes 
rur. 

Tophus (t6’fus), n. Same ns Toph, 

Topi (ape). a. Same as Tope, 

Topia (ti'pi-a),n. [L.] A fanciful style of 
mural decorations, generally consisting of 
laniiscapes of a very hetermpencous charac- 
ter, resembling those of the Chinese, much 
used in the ones. onaee. & ccetahad 

Toplarian (t6-pi-a'ri-an), a. , pertaining 
to, or Barents topiary work. *The lope. 
anan artiat.” Sir W. Scot. . 

Topiary (t/’pi-a-ri), a. [L. topiarina, per- 


taining to ornamental gardening, from fopia | 


(opera), ornamental cardening, from Ur. 
fopoa, & Place.) Shaped by clipping or cut- 
ting: as, topiary work, which consists in 
viving all kinds of fanciful furms to arbours 
anil thicketa, trees and hedges. 

Though acquainted with what is called the fefditey 
art, that of training or cutting trees into regular 
fiyrures, he does Wot seem) bo run intiits extra ance, 


finddinnv, 
Topic (topik), mn. (Fr. toprqwes, subjects of 
conversation, from L. topuica, Gir, bike (pl), 
the name of a work by Aristotle on the aul 
ject of fopot or commonplaces, from topes, 
a place, a commonpluce, a tupic (whence 
fopayraphy).) 1. In rAet, a general truth or 
stutvient appliralidle ty a great variety of 
jodivichial citedinstalives; a general miaxini 
ur dictum regardel aa being of ue in wiynu- 
ment or oratory; thua, the proverbial ‘n 
min is known by the company le Keeps’ 
is a kind of topic, Ameng the helps em- 
plover by the ancients in their favourite 
study of rhetoric was the collection and 
armngement of a great variety of peneral 
truths or axioma, avcomling te the eeveral 
sclences or subjects to which they lel ynced, 
These the Greeks called topei, or places, 


_ 





f,a creat, | 


Filled to the top; 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se loch; g,go: j.,job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, (iin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 
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night be advantareously used by public 
ajenkers in the selection and invention of 
arcuments. The won! was also usel in the 
sense of a general head or department of 
thought to which any maxim belongs, 
These feficr, or lnci, were no other than eral 
ideas applicable to a wreat many different suliject., 


which the oratur was directed to consult in order to 
find out materials for his speech, Dr, Kiger, 
2 The subject of a discourse, ument, or 


literary cuinposition, or the subject of any 
distinct portion of a discourse, &c.; the 
matter treated of: now the usual meaning 
of the wwril. 

In their sermons they were apt to enlarge on the 
State of the present time, and to preach against the 
sing of princes and courts; a foc that naturally 
makes men popular, be. Huriet, 

8 (Fr. topique, from Gr. fopitos, pertaining 
to a place, fopos, a place. 
ternal remedy; aremedy to be applied out- 
wardly to a particular of the boily, as a 
plaster, a poultice, a blister, aid the like. 
Topic, Topical (tup'ik, top'ik-al), a. (Gr. 
fopikos, pertaining toa place, or to a cum- 
monuplace or topic, See above.) 1. Pertain- 
ing to a place or locality; local. ‘All ye 
topic yous that do inhabit here,” Draytia. 

The men of Archenfeld in Werefordahire claimed 
by custom to Jead the wangoard; but surely this 
priviledge was fepica’ and confined to the Welsh 
wars, Fuller, 
2 In med. pertaining to a particular part 
of the body; as, a topical remedy.—3. Per- 
taining ty a topic or subject of discourse,— 
4. Pertaining to or proceeding from a tupic 
or maxim; hence, merely probable, as ap 
arnrument. 

Evidences of fret can be no more than freer! and 
Probable, Sar, Hale, 
—Topieal enlowring, in calico- printing, 2 
Pricess in which the colour or mordant is 
applied! to specific portions of the cloth 
forming the pattern, 


Topi 


remedy topically applied. 


To-pinch? (tu-pinsh’), vt. Topinchseverely. | 


See intensive particle Tu. 
Then let them all encircle him ahout 


And, fairy-like, A fiecd the enclean knight. Séak, 


Top-knot (top'not), n. 1. A crest or knot 
of feathers upon the heal or top, as of a 
bird; aleo, an ornamental knot or how worn 


on the tupof the head, as hy women, ‘A 


erent, stout servant-cirl, with cheeks aa red | 


a8 her top-irneta’ Sir W. Scotfl—2 A name 
of fishes of the genera Zenogopterus and 

Senphthalamus, family Pleuronectidm (flat- 
flehes), found in the British sens, 

Top-lantern (top'lan-tér), a. A large lan- 
- a light in the top uf a vessel; a top- 

elit, 

Topless (top'les), a. 1. Having no top; very 
lifty, ‘Pitch l on the topless Apennine.* 
Beau. & Fl—2 Llaving no superior; su- 
preme. 

; Sometime, great Agamemnon, 

Thy éofiese deputation he puts on. Sheek, 
Top-light (top'lit), 1. Same aa Top-lantern. 
Top lining (toy'lin-inu), a. Nawé, (a2) the 

lining on the after part of the top-sail, to 
prevent the top-brim from chafing the top- 
sail. (5) A platform of thin board nailed 
upon the upper part of the cross-trees on a 
vessel's top, 

Topman (top'man), n. 
stands above in sawing: a tup-sawyer.— 


2 Nawt. aman standing in the lop; a tops | 


Tat, 
Topmast (top'mast), n Nawé the second 
mast from the deck, or that which ls next 
Above the lower tinat, main, fore, or mizzen. 
Top-maul (tep'myl), u. A man! kept ina 
ships tep, for driving out and in the fi 
Topmost (top'widet), a. Highest; upper- 
mat; a8, the topmost clit, the dopimost 
branch of a tree 
Behind the valley feferes? Gargarcs 
Stans oy) atid takes the morning. J rerervreer, 
Topographer (tu-peg'raf-¢r), un, [See Ti- 
WeGKAPHY.) One whe describes a particu- 


try; ome skilled) in tequegrageliy. 
tupoqvoaphers that ever writol, . . 
or tuuptry.” Afouell. 

Dante is the one authorized foger rather of the 


medieval hell Afifiayra, 
Topographic, Topographical aR ab 
ik, tepeoaral’ik-al), @. Pertaining te or | 


consisting in tepeuraply; descriptive of a 
place or country. * The fepogre phic descrip- 





or commonplaces, and considered that they | 


In wed. an ex-- 


Topology 


Topo 


Topper (iopér), n. 


(topik-al-ll), adr. Tn a topical | 
manner; locally; with limitation to a part; | 
with application to a particular part; os, n | 


Topp 


1 The man who) 





TOP-SAIL 


tion of this mighty empire.” Sir T. Herbert. 
rr oi hy “> ical surveying. See under SUR- 


VETTING. —Military topography, the minute 
description of places with special reference 
to their adaptability to military pu a 
Topographi ( top-o-grafik-al-li), ade. 
In the manner of topography, 
Topographist (to-pog'ruf-ist), mn. 
Mats Ada rl tt ay Or 2 
Opograp to-pog’ra-fi), 1, r. topos, 
luce thei tpi) and graphs, tu ‘leacribe.| 

‘he description of a particular place, city, 
town, tianer, pariah, or tract of land ; the 
detailed descnption of any country or re- 
gion, including its cities, towna, ville 
cnstles,dc.; the minuter fealoresof a region 
or locality collectively; as, to be well ac- 
quainted with the topography of a place, 
Tupograpliy is distinguished from geogra- 

hy in being descriptive and more detailed, 

ola (tepol‘a-tri), a (Gr. topos, a 
place, and /afreia, service, worsliip.) Wor- 
ship of or excessive reverence for a place 
or places; aduration uf a place or p 
[Recewt.] 

This little tand (Palestine) hecame the object of a 
special adoration, a kind of Myfetatry, when the 
Church mounted with Constantine the throne of the 
Coesart. . Macmiian's Mag. 


(to-pol'o-ji), m. (Gr. topos, a place 

did foyos, discourse,| The art at. or method 

for assisting the memory ly aseoviating the 

objects to be remembered with some place, 

the specie of which are well known, as o 
i 


building. 

(to-pon’o-mi}, n. [Gr, topos, a 
place, and onowa, a name.) The place- 
names of a country or district, or a register 
of such names, Kney. Brit, 
ime who tops or excels; 
[Colo ] 


Same as 


anything superior. 


Toppice, Tappice (top'is. tap'ia), vt or i. 


(See TAVISH.| To cover; Lo lie hid; to hide. 
[Old English and Seoteh.] 

Like a ranyer, 

May feffice where he likes, * isd Al iferony,” 6g. 


Topping (top'ing), pre a. L Rising aloft: 


lofty; eminent. ‘Ridges of lofty and top- 
ping mountains” Derham,—2. Pre-eminent; 
surpassing; great, ‘ The fippingest shop- 
keepers in the city," Tom Brown. 

The creat abd dourshing condition of some of the 
fagfoag sinners of the world. Santa. 

3. Fine; noble; gallant. 

The @pping fellow | take to be the ancestor of the 
finpe: fe Vicw, Panther. 
(top'ing), m. 1. The act of one who 
tupe; the act of cutting off the top —2 A 
branch of a tree cut off,—& Nawt. the act 
of pulling one extremity of a yard higher 
than the other —4 The act of reducing 
an exact level the pean of the tecth of a 
saw.—6S. pl. That which comes from hemp 
in the process of hatchelling. 


T ping-litt (top'ing-lift), m Nawt. a large 
hoe 


chle employed to suspend or top 
the outer end of a gaff, or of the boom of a 
mrin-sall, ina brig or schooner. —- Dacit top- 
ping-lift, a rope made fast to the outer end 
of a davit, and rove through a block made 
fust to a vessel's mast aloft, with a tackle 
attached. It assists in keeping the anchor 
clear of the rail when bringing it on board 
to be stowed on deck 


Topping (top’trng-1i), adv. 1. Splendidly; 
‘onpingly Proudly; with airs of disdain, j 
Topple (top'l 


vi. pret, & pp. toppled; ppr. 
toppling. tt rom tep.) To fall, os from a 
top or fet t; to fall forward; to pitch or 
tumble down, ‘Though castles fepple on 
their warders’ heads.’ Shak. 

Topple (top'l), rt To throw down. 

Shakes the oltl eldame earth, and fppler down 
Steeples, and moss-yrown lowers, Saunt. 

Toppling (top'ling), p. and a. 
ward; ready to full. ‘Tall 
George Eliot, 

Top-proud (top'prowl), a Proud in the 
highest degree, ‘This top-prowd fellow.' 
Shak [Rare ] . 

Top-rail (Uy rl) n. In earp. the upper- 
ivat rail of a plece of framing or walnecot- 


Falling for- 


| and toppling 


ing 
/~Top-rim (top'rim). ». Nant ao thin piece 
lar Place, town, city, tract of land, or coun- 
“All the | 
n town | 


of boar! Went rein a vessel's top, giving 1b 
a finish, and covering in the euds of the 
vross-trees anil trestl:-trees, in order to 

mevent the typ-sail from being chafed. 
fop-Trepe (tep'rop), wv Naw. a rope to 
AWay Up o toperimat, de, 

To Litep'aal), w Nowe, the second aalf 
aleve the deck on any ninet (main, fore, or 
nizgeen) See RAIL. —Gof-tepacil, See under 
LAFF. 
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oP nenceaier in (tapered Bot-nens) aL 
. Stnall rells of dough baked,cut in halves, 
and then browned in an oven, used as fool 
for infants. Simmonds, 
"Tis said that her Mpr-anddotfems were ilt. //oad, 


Top-sawyer (top’sa-yér), m. The sawyer 
who takes the upper stand in a saw-pit, and 
higher sap than the man below; 
ence, (2) one who holds a higher position 
than anothor; a chief over othera 
See-saw is the fashion of England always, and the 


Whirs will soon be the faf-samyers. 
a _ AY 2. Afocdiaorr. 


(>) A first-rate man in any line; an eminent 
man; an aristocrat. ([Slang.] 

They have got a fae-ronyer from London there, | 
who addresses them every evening, and tays thatwe 
have a right to four shillings a day wages, eight 
hours’ work, and two pots of ale. ‘errenelt. 

Top-shell (top'shel), n. One of the shells of 
the various «pecies of the family Turbinide. 

side-turvy | (one ), ado, Up- 
side down, topay-turvy, ‘My system turned 
fopaide-turry. Sterne. ' 

Topsiturn t (top’si-térn), vf. [See Topsy- 
TURVY.) To upset; to overthrow. ‘ By his 
travall foprifturneth them." ivester. 

(tops’man) a L e as Top- 
nen, can A Gert Oe cattle-drover. 

Top - top’soil ), m. eupper part or 
surface of soe soll. 

| {topreoll-Ing) n, The act or art 
taking off the top-soil of land, before a 
canal, railway, &c., la begun. 

<op- eens (top’atén), m <A stone that is 

on the top, or which forma the top. 

Topsy-turvy (top'sl-tér-v), adv. (A word of 

ich the origin is not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Mr, Fitzedward Hall, after com- 
menting on the various old spellings of it, 
and the diferent etymologies suggested, 

: 'Ttacems, then, that in eee ay 
we have the words top and set; while its 
latter half may or may not have originated 
from tvrn, modified so as to form a balanced 
jingle to its first half."] In an inverted pos- 
ture; with the top or head downward and 
the bottom upward; as, to turn a carriage 
fopey-turey. 

I we without his help can make a head 
To push agninst a kingdom, with his help 
We shall oerturn it fafry-furty down, Sat, 

God told man what was good, but the devil sur- 
pared Jt evil, and thereby turned the world spre 
fwrvy, and brought a new chaos upon the whole 
création. Soura, 

Topay-turvy (top'si-tér-vi), v.t. To turn 
upside down; to upset, 

Then is it verily, as in Werr Tieck’s drama, a 
terérhrte welt, or world fupry-furmied Carlyle. 
Topsy -turvy (top'si-tér-vi), of To turn 
npaide down; to invertone’s posture. ' The 

topey-turvying course of time.” Southey. 

L ation ( top’ si -tér-vi-fi-ki’- 
shou), An upsetting; a turning upside 
down. [Ludicrous.] 

* Valentine’ was followed by * Lelia,’. . . a regular 
fapoytarcyfcafion of morality, Thackeray. 
Top-tackle (top’tak-1), » Nant. a large 
tackle hones to the tes end of the top- 

mast top-rope and to the deck. 

Top-timber (top'tim-bér), n. Nav. one of 
the highest timbers in the side of a vessel. 
—Long top-timber, the timber above each 
of the first futtocks.—Short top-timber, the 
timber above each of the second futtocks, 

Toque (tok), n. ([Fr., a cap, Sp. toca, It. 
focon; m the Celtic; Armor. ték, W. toe, 
a hat or bonnet.) 1. A kind of bonnet or 
head-dress. ‘His velvet fogue stuck. . . 
upon the side of his head.’ Motley. 

Mrs. Briggs forthwith mounted a fegwe, with all the 
patterns of the kaleldoscope. Hicheus, | 
2 A name given to the bonnet-macaque | 
(Macacus mnieus), from the peculiar ar-_ 
SP ge of the hairs on the crown of its 
head, which seem to form a kind of cap or 
bonnet.—3. A small nominal money of ac- 
count used in trading on some parts of the 
weet const of Africa: forty cowries make 
one toque, and five toques one hen or gal- 

dese SUA A ame w 7 

(tO’ka), a © as Toque. 

Tor (tor), re tor, a bulge, a hill; allied 
to L. furrw,a tower.) A high pointed rock 
or hill: used frequently ag on element in 
place-names in the south-west of England, | 
eapecially Devonshire; as, Glastonbary Tor; 
Mam Tor, &c. ‘A rolling range of dreary 
moors, unbroken by tor or tree," Ain x 

Torah (t6'ri),n. A term in ancient Hebrew 

Iiterature for any decision or instruction in 

matlers of law and conduct, given by o 

ascred authority; the revealed will of God; 


| 


with Latin termination.] Growing in bogs 
or mosses: said of plants 

t,@. Inher. see TARGANT and ToR- 
QUED 


counsel or instruction proceeding from a 
sacred source; hence, a book containing 
such instruction. 


Accord he traditional view, the Word of 5 
borah inane pdbcal ba echoaierernintices, The Verda, Torgoch (tor’goth), n. [W., lit. red-belly— 
instruction, or as we should say. revelation of (od, tor, belly, and coch, red.) The red-belly 
is a written volume deposited with the priests, which | Sabao Salvelinus), a species of Inke trout 
Hg Veuios tke wties eae for nea bode | found in alpine lakes in this country. See 
favour when it Nas been lost thro hein. Buttothe | CHAR, (tarri-fD ” eat ‘e 
prophets the Jura a very diferent meaning. ‘ri-fi), vt. To make a Tory of; 

more (orbs n. Samoan Peaches, | surance cnseratin” [Nomina] 
‘Cc (tOrk), =m. © is liberali : hew fergie 
norce nk tL. * her. aes A sag in Se spec c. Cc. ae 
orch (torch), #. (Fr. torche, It. tores, from | Poriiis (ti’ri-lis), « (Derivation uncertain. ] 
LL. tortia, from L. forqueo, tortus, to twist, | 4 genus of umbelliferous plants, the species 
to turn (whence forture, Ac}, becanse the of which are known by the name of hedge- 
torch was made of a twisted roll of towand | parsjey, They are herbaceous, mostly annual 
the like.] A light or luminary to be carried | plants with much-divided leaves covered 
in the hand, formed of some combustible | with short adpreased hairs. The general 
substance, as of resinous wood or of twisted | jnyolnere is one- to five-leaved, and the in- 
flax, hemp, &c., soaked with tallow orother | yojyce) many-leaved. The calyx has five 
inflammable substance; a large candle; a | triangular-lanceolate acute persistent tecth 
fambeau. ‘A waxen torch. . and the petals are obcordate with an intlexed 
They light the nuptial ferrk, Milton. nt, the outer ones radiant and bifld The 

It is clearly his Mr. Swinburne's) belief that fee has nit is Interally porromed thie : Is 

receiy if poetical Cone Lie hand & ey, having five bristly p Thiry pes, on our 
Shelley from the hand of Milton, hink h : ! f 

eenin Ragacarcely anything im commen iter | tg and covered with wamerous 
| ; : . oa. | prickles The species are indigenous in 

Torch (torch), of in paar nd, to pot | Kurope, Asia, and North Africa. Treas. of 


the inside joints of slating laid on lath with Bot. 
Torment (torment), a [0, Fr torment, 


lime and hair. - 
bearer (torch’bar¢r), 1 One whose Mod. Fr. tovrment; from L. tormentuin, 
an engine for hurling missiles, a rack, tor- 


Torch-bez 
office is to carry # torch lighted, 
ture, lit, an engive of which twisting is a 


Fair Jessica shall be my forch-dearer, Sale, 
Torch-dance (torch’dans), », Adanece in| characteristic, from t o, fortuin, to twist 
(whence torture, which see).) 1. Extreme 


which each performer carries a lighted 
; the utmost degree of misery. 


Torcher! (torch’ér), m. One that gives light | Bitners 
(torch’ér), m. One ‘gives Tt of b r mind; torture. 
with, or as with, a torch. : — The more I see 


Rre twice the horses of the sun shall brin Pleasures about me, so much more | feel 
Their fiery forcker his diurnal ring. ak, Termen? within me. Afil, 


Torch-light (torch'lit), nm. The light of a 
torch or of torches. 


Statilius show'd the frchdiphr Sat, 


—Torch-light procession, a procession in 
which lighted torches are carried. 
Torch-race (torch’'ris), n <A kind of race 
| among the ancient Greeks at certain feati- 
vals, in which the runners carried lighted 
torches, the torches being passed from one 
to another in a manner not well under- 


stood. 
Torch-staff (torch'staf), n. The staff of a 
torch, by which it is carried. 


The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks 
With éerct-ntawes in their hand. Shak, 


Torch-thistle (torch'this-1), » A name 
common to the plants of the cenus Cereus, 
nat. order Cactacem, and given because the 
stems are prickly and are used by the 
Indians for torches. 

Torcular (torki-lér), n = [L., from forguea, 
to twist.) A surgical instrument, the tour- 
niquet (which see). ze 

um (tor-di‘li-um), n, (Gr. fordylion.] 
A genus of planta, nat. order Umbelliferm. 
The species are herbs with pinnate leaves, 
and ovate leaflets deeply toothed. The 
seeds of T. officinale, or officinal hartwort, 
are eald to be diuretic, Bee HARTWORT. 

Tore (tor), pret. of tear. 

Tore (tir), n. (Comp. W. fdr, a break, a 
cut.) The dead grass that remains on mow- 
ing land in winter and epring. [Local.] 

(tér), n. Inerch. a large round mould- 

‘ing on the base ofacolumn. See Tonvs. 
or (tor-e-a-dor’),m ([5Sp., from toro, 
a bull.) A general name for a bull-fighter 
in Spain, er ong one who fights on horse- 

back. Written also Torreador. 

rete,+ Torette,tm. [Fr towret, a drill.) 
A ring, such aa those by which a hawk's 
lune or leash was fastened to the jesses, or | 
such as are affixed to dogs’ collars. Chaucer. 

Torenmatography fork maton e568 ), 
(Gr. torewma, work in relief, and grap 
description, See ToREUTIC.] A description 
of ancient sculptures and basso-relievos. 

Toreumatology spt aeehgce Mass Sh n, [Bee 
above.) The acience or art of sculpture, or 
a treatise on sculpture. | 

Toreutic (to-ri'tik),a. (Gr. forewfikos, per- 
taining to work in relief, from torewié@s, one 
who works in relief, an embosser, from 
toreud, to emboss, to work in relief.] Per- 
taining to carved or sculptured work: ap- 

ied in ita widest sense to articles formed 
n any etyle or in any material, modelled, 
carved, or cast, but sometimes restricted to 
ae carvings or castings in basso-re- 
evo. 


Torfaceous (tor-fi'shus), a. [From tury, 
fur, fat, fall;  mé, met, her; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tile, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ii, Se. abume; —_—Y, Se. fey. 










































Not sharp revenge, not hell iteeif, can find 
A fiercer formens than a guilty mind. Drpalew. 


® That which gives pain, vexation, or 


aery. 

They brought unto him all sick e that were 
taken with divers diseases ancl or. 
Mat. bw. ay. 
3.4 An engine of war for casting stones or 
a 


All formenés of war, which we call engines, were 
first invented by kings or governonrs of host. 
_ Sir Ff. Eder. 
Torment (tor-ment’), vt 1. To put to ex- 
treme pain or anguish; to inflict excruclut- 
ing pain and misery, either of body or mind; 
to torture. 

Art thou come hither to ferwren? us before the 
Hime! Mat. vill, 29. 
He shall be forvecuted’ with fire and brimstone. 

Rev. xiv. 16. 
2 To pain; to distress; to afflict. 

Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, 
grievously forenented. Mat vin & 
3. To tease; to vex; to harass; as, to be for- 
mented with importunities, or with petty 
annoyances, —4. ‘To put into great agitation. 
{Rare.] 


Then, soaring on malin wing, 
Tarmented ail the aE ™s AL itt, 
Tormenter (tor-ment’ér), n. One who or 
that which torments; a tormentor. 
Tormentful (tor’ment-fyl),a. Causing tor- 
ment. (Rare. ] 

Malice, and envy, and revenge are unjust passions, 
and in what nature soever they are, they are as vexa- 
tious and formentfn/ to itself as they are treuldesome 
and mischievous to others. 7 ihfotren. 


Tormentil, Tormentilla (tor’men-til, tor- 
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Common Tormentil { Tormorvttilar erecta). 


men-til'la), m= [Fr. tormentille, 1t. tormen- 
fila, from L. tormentum, pain—because it 
is said to allay the pain of the toothache ) 











TORMENTING 


a | A ee _ 


A genus of plants, nat. order Rosacee, by 
most botanists included under Potentilla 
(which see). Common tormentil (Tormen- 
tilla erecta or Potentilla Tormentila) is con- 
mon in Britain in heathy or waste places, 
and over the greater part of Europe. Its 
large woody roots are sometimes used mei- 
fcinally as an astringent and alsu in tanning 
leather. It has small yellow flowers. 

Tormenting (tor-ment’ing), py. anda. Caus- 
ing torment; as, a tormenting pain. 

Tormentingly (tor-ment’ing-li), adv. Ina 
turmenting manner; ina manner tending to 

roduce distress or anguish. 
ormentor (tor-ment’ér),n. 1. One who or 
that which torments; one who intiicts penal 
anguish or tortures. 
Let his tormentor, conscience, find him out. 
NMiadton, 

2. In agri. an instrument for reducing a 
stiff soil. It is somewhat like a harrow, but 
runs on wheels, and each tine is furnished 
with a hoe or share that enters and cuts up 
the ground. 

Tormentress (tor-ment’res), n. A female 
who torments. 


Fortune ordinanly cometh after to whip and punish 
them, as the scourge and fur eutress of honour, 


Holland. 

Tormina (tor mi-na), n. pl. [L.] 
ping pains in the bowels; gripes; colic. 

orminous (tor’mi-nus), a. Affected with 

tormina; characterized by tormina; griping. 


Torn (térn), pp. of tear. 


Severe | 


Tornado (tor-ni‘s), n. pl. Tornadoes (tor- . 


na’d6z). [Pg., from tornar, to turn. 
origin as turn.] A violent whirling wind, or 
a tempest: more especially applied to those 
whirlwind hurricanes prevalent in the West 
Indiea and on the western coast of Africa 
about the time of the equinoxes, and in the 
Indian Ocean about the changes of the mon- 
soons. It is. however, frequently applied 
to any tempest or hurricane, and in this 
sense may be looked upon as signifying, in 
reference to the localities above named, 
what typhoon means in the seas of China and 
the Kastern Archipelagy. Tornadoes are 
usually accompanied with severe thunder, 
lightning, and torrents of rain: but they are 
of short duration and limited in area. 

Tornatellids (tor-na-tel’li-dé), n. pl. (1. 
tornatua, turned in a lathe.] A family of 
molluscs belonging to the tectibranchiate 
section of the order Opisthobranchiata, and 
distinguished from all the other members of 
the order by their regularly spiral external 
shell. The typical genus is Tornatella. They 
are vlosely allied to the Bullidz, or bubbtle- 
shells. 


Torne,t vf. Toturn. Chaucer. 
Torneamentt (tor/né-a-ment), n. Tourna- 
ment. Ailton. 

Torosity (t0-ros’i-ti), n. The state of being 
torous. 


Torous, Torose (tér'us, tors), a. [L. tor- 
oxus, from torux, a round swelling place, a 
protuberance.] 1. In bof. protuberant, 
swelling in knobs, like the veins and mus- 


Same | 


cles; as, a torous pericarp.—2. In zool. swell- | 


ing,as a surface,into protuberances or knobs. 


orpedinids (tor-pé-din’i-dé), an. pl. A 
family of tishes of which the genus Turpedo 
isthe type. See TORPEDO. 


Torpedinous (tor-peé’din-us), a. Of or be- 
longing to the torpedoes; resembling a tor- 
pedo; exerting a benumbing influence. 

Fishy were his eyes, forpeddious was is manner. 
Le Qustneey. 

To © (tor-pé’do), 1. pl. Torpedoes (tur- 

pé'ddz). [L., from torpeo, to be stiff, numb, 

or torpid.] 1. An elasmobranchiate fish, 
allied to the rays, forming the type of the 
family Torpedinidge, which are noted for 


their power of discharging electric shucks | 





Spotted Torpedo (7. warke). 


when irritated. The family is distinguished 
by the body being rounded in front, the back 
being also round and destitute of scales. 
The tail fin is three-cornered in shape, and 
the teeth are pointed; the edges of the spir- 
acles or breathing apertures are serrated. 
The torpedoes occur in typical perfection 


ch, chain, ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; Jj, job: 6, Fr.ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 


in the Mediterranean (including the common 
torpede or Torpedo vulgaris, and T. narke) 
and in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, stray 
specimens being now and again found on 
the British coasts. The fish may sometimes 
measure 4 feet long, and weigh from 40 to 
70 Ibs. It owes its remarkable electric 
power to two special organs, which consist 
of two masses placed on each side of the 
head, and consisting each of numerous ver- 
tical gelatinous columns, separated by mem- 
branous septa, and richly furnished with 


nervous filaments derived from the nervi . 


vagi, or eighth pair of nerves, the entire 
apparatus presenting a resemblance to the 
voltaic battery. The production of elec- 
tricity by these fishes is readily enough ex- 
plicable, on the ground of the conversion 
of an equivalent of nerve furce into electric 
furce through the medium of the electric 
organ; just as, under other circumstances, 
nerve force is converted into motion through 
the muscles. The power of the discharge 
varies with the health and size of the fish; 
but there is little doubt of the exceedingly 
potent nature of the apparatus, especially 
under excitement. The numbing power of 
the torpedo was well known to the Greeks 
and Romans. It also receives the names 
of Cramp-fish and Numbing-fish. 

The torpedo, or cranyp-fish, came to hand; a fish 
if Pliny writes truth, that by hiding itself with mu 
and dirt catches lesser fish very strangely; for, by 
his frigidity he benumbs such sh as swiin over or 
lodge near him, and so preys upon them. 

Sir T. Herbert, 
2. A term applied to two distinct classes of 
submarine destructive agents used in war, 
namely, torpedoes proper, which are pro- 
pelled against an enemy’s ship; and more 
or less stationary chambers or mines, placed 
where a hostile vessel would be likely to 
come in contact with them. Of the first class, 
called also offensive torpeducs, there are 
three principal types: (a) the ‘locomotive,’ 
of which the Whitehead is the best known 
form; (0) the ‘towing’ torpedo of Captain 
Harvey; and (c) the ‘spar’ or ‘outrigger’ 
turpedo. The Whitehead, or fish torpedo, 
may be described as being a cigar-shaped 
vessel, varying from 14 to 19 feet in length, 
and from 14 to 16 inches in diameter. It is 





Whitehead Torpedo. 


made of specially prepared steel, and is di- 
vided into three compartments; the head 
contains the gun-cotton which forms its 
charge and the fuse for exploding it when it 
comes in contact with a vessel. The central 
part contains the engines by which it is pro- 
pelled, and which are worked by compressed 
air, a sufficient supply of which for drivin 

the torpedo the required distance is stored 
in the third, or tail compartment. The pro- 
peller is a three-bladed screw, which can 
move the largest sized torpedoes at a speed 
of 24 knots for the distance of 220 yards, the 
distance of 1000 yards being reached at a 
slower rate of progress. By means of a 
horizontal balance rudder it can be made 
to sink and to remain during its run at 
any required distance below the surface of 
the water, so that it may be discharged 
from the deck of a ship or from a tube 
opening into the sea below the water line. 
At close quarters this is a very destructive 
wenpon against ironclad vessels, striking 
them beneath their armour. The Harvey 
torpedo is constructed to be pulled through 
the water something in the fashion of a 
ship’s log. It is of such a form as to pull 
the line out at a considerable angle to the 
keel of the towing vessel, which endeavours 
to manceuvre 80 as to draw the torpedo 
under the stern of an enemy, and explode 
it on contact by a trigger bolt. The spar or 
outrigger torpedo consists simply of a metal 
case containing the explosive substance 
(gunpowder, gun-cotton, dynamite, «&c.), 
and fitted with a fuse constructed so that it 
can be fired at pleasure, or exploded by 
contact with a ship's side. It is screwed 
on to a long spar, which is usually fixed 
in the bow of a swift boat or steam-launch, 
which endeavours to reach and push the 








torpedo against the hostile vessel. Sta- 
tionary or defensive torpedoes, such as one 
placed in channels or coasts to prevent the 
approach of the enemy’s vessels, usually 
consist of a strong metal case containing an 
effective explosive, such as gun-cotton, &c., 
and having a fuse or cap which will explode 
the charge on the slightest contact; or the 
explosion may be effected by means of elec- 
tricity, the operator firing it at will from 
the shore.—3. A name sometimes applied 
to various other explosive agents, such as a 
shell buried in the path of a storming party, 
having a percussion or friction device which 
explodes the charge when the ground over 
the torpedo is trod on; a fog-signal laid on 
the metals of a railway and exploded by 
the wheels of a passing train; a kind of fire- 
work or toy in the shape of a small ball. 
which explodes on being dashed against a 
hard object. 

Torpedo-boat, To o-vessel (tor-pé’dé- 
bot, tor-pé’d6-ves-el), n. A vessel cartying 
one or more torpedoes, and explodin em 
againat another tessel. The torpe o-boat 
is usually a small, swift steamer, lying low 
in the water, and meant to approach the 
enemy either by surprise or under the cover 
of darkness. See TORPEDO, 2. 

Torpent (torpent), a. [L. torpens, torpen- 
tus, ppr. of torpeo, to be numb.] Having no 
motion or activity; incapable of motion; ve- 
numbed; torpid. ‘A comprehensive expe- 
dient to assist the frail and torpent meniory.’ 


Evelyn. 

Torpent(torpent),n. A medicine that dimin- 
fishes the exertion of the irritative motions. 

Torpescence (tor-pes’ens), n. The state of 
being torpescent; a becoming torpid, insen- 
sible, or benumbed. 

Torpescent (tor-pes’ent), a. [L. torpescens, 
turpescentis, ppr. of torpesco, to grow stiff or 
numb, inchoative from torpeo, to be numb.) 
Becoming torpid or numb, or incapable of 
motion or feeling. 

Of gold tenacious, their forfescent soul 
Clutches their coin. Shenstone. 

Torpid(tor’pid),a. [L. torpidus, from torpeo, 
to be numb, motionless; connected with A. 
Sax. theorf, unfermented.] 1. Having lost 
motion or the power of exertion and feeling: 
numb; as, a torpid limb. 

Without heat all things would be forfid. Ray. 
2. Dull; stupid; sluggish; inactive; as, the 
mind as well as the body becomes torpid 
by indolence. 

Torpid (tor’pid), 1. A second-class racing- 
boat at Oxford, corresponding to the slogger 
of Cambridge. (University slang. ] 


1). was bent on training some of the forprds for 
next year. Mucmillan's Mag. 


- Torpidity (tor-pid‘i-ti), n. 1. The state of 


being torpid; numbness. Torpidness may 
amount to total insensibility or loss of sen- 
sation. —2. Dulness; inactivity; sluggish- 
ness; stupidity. ‘Genius likely to be lost 
in obscurity, or chilled to torpadity in the 
cold atmosphere of extreme indigence.’ Dr. 


nox. 
Torpidly (tor’pid-li), adv. In a torpid 
manner; numbly; dully. 
Torpidness (torpid-nes), n. Same as Tor- 
piaity. 
The exercise of this faculty . . . keeps it from rust 
and torpfidness. Str Af, Hale. 


Torpify (tor’pi-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. torpified; 
ppr. turpifying. [L. torpeo, to be torpid, and 
Sacio, to make.] To make torpid, dull, in- 
sensible, or stupid. 

(Sermons) are not harmless if they forpi/y the under- 
standing, Suuthey. 

Torpitudet (tor’pi-tid), n. State of bein 
torpid; torpidity; torpidness. ‘(Insects 
able to exist in a kind of torpitude or sleep- 
ing state without any food atall.’ Derham. 

Torpor (torpor), n. [L.}) 1. Loss of motion 
or of the power of motion; torpidity; numb- 
ness; inactivity. Torpor may amount to a 
total loss of sensation or complete insensi- 
bility. It may, however, be applied to the 
state of a living body, or any part of it, which 
has not lust all power of feeling and motion. 
2. Dulness; laziness; slugyishness; stupidity. 

Torporific (tor.po-rif'ik), a. [L. torpor, and 

one. tomake.] Tending to produce torpor. 

orquated (torkwat-ed),a. Having or wear- 
ing a torque. 

Torque (tork), 2. [From L. torques, a twisted 
neck-chain, from torgueo, to twist.) In 
archeol. a personal ornament worn by cer- 
tain ancient nations, as by the ancient 
Britons, Gauls, and Germans. It consisted 
of a stiff collar, formed of a number of gold 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


TORQUED 


wires twisted together, and sometimes of a 


thin metal pias. generally of gold, and was | 


worn routid the neck as a symbol of rank 





Torque. with manner of wearing it, from sculptures 
on the nmgument of Vigna Amencula, 


and command. Keating says that, when 

worn =e judge on the bench, it was le- 

lieved t it would close and choke him if 

he gave a wrong judgment. Written also 
Fe, 


ore 
Torqued (torkt), p. and a [L. torquen, to | 


wreathe, to twiat.) In 
her. wreathed, as a dol- 
nk haurient, twisted 

to a form nearly re- 


sembling the letter S$ 
revers The term for- 
gant or targant is used to 


signify the same thing. 
wes (tor’kwéz), m 
[L.] Same aa Torque 


Seb ch see). 
rreador (tor-re-a- 
dor’), i. Same as Toreador, 
on (tor-ré-fnk’shon), a, [Fr torrd- 
Seereint See Pilati 1. sre ot 
rrefying oro or parchi a ' 
the state of being dried. . . 


Here was not a scorching or blistering, bot a vebe- 
ment and full #erefacion flip, Pfui, 


2 In metal the operation of roasting ores. 

& In phar. the drying or roasting of drugs on 

A me 

the Ongers or till some other desired effect is 
roduced. ‘ 

(tor'ré-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. torrefied; 
ppr. torrefying, (Fr. torréfer, L. forrefacio 
—torreo, to dry by heat, anid facio, to make. 
Bee TORKEST.| 1, To dry, roast, scorch, or 

ch by a fire. ‘ Torrefed sulphur makes 

jes black.” Boyle.—% In metal, to roast 
or scorch, as metallic ores —%, In phar, to 
wt or parch, a8 drugs, on a metallic plate 
till they are friable ur are reduced to any 
state desired. . 

Torrelite (tor'ré-lit), n. [Named from Dr. 
aorrai, -life being from Gr. lithos, a atone. | 
A red-coloured variety of columbite from 
New Jersey. 

Torrent (torrent), nm [Fr. torrent, from L. 
forrena, torrentis, a torrent, from forreis, 
burning, roaring, per: of forreo, to dry by 
heat, to burn (whence forridus, torrid); 
same root as EK. thirst (which see)] 1. A 
Vivlent atream, as of water, lava, or the 
like; a stream rising suddenly and flowing 
with rapidity, as down the side of a hill ur 
over a precipice. 

The ferred coar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sincews. Shak 
So the loud ferment and the whirlwind’s roar 
Hut bind him to his native mountams more. 
Gaviatr path, 
2. Fig. a violent or rapid flow; a flood; os, a 
turrent of vices and follies; a torrent wf vor- 





A dolphin haurient 
torqued. 


ruption; a torrent of will or abusive wurds. | 


_ Erasnos that grestinjurd name, . . . 
Stemm'd the wild dorrent of a lartrous age. Joye. 


Torrent (Gor rent) a. Rolling or rushing in | 
& 


a rapid stream. 
Fierce Phlegethon, 
Whose waves oferrraf thre influme with rage, .Weiter, 


Torrent-bow (tor’rent-bé), n. A bow or 
arch of rainbow-like or prismatic coluurs 
formed by the refraction and reflection of 
are of light from the spray of a torrent; an 


From these four jets four currents in one awell 
: pore ler ag yh meee psig 
H misty folds, that floating as they fe 
Lit up a eerrnt dew,  Femyeren. 





Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


| Torrid (tur'rid), a [L. torridue, from torres, 


Torridity (tor-rid'‘i-ti), m. State of being 
torrid. 


Torridness (torrid-nes), n The state of | 
beiug turrid; the state of being very hot or 


) lierse, Halliwell, 
Torrock (tor’rvk), n. 
Torrontes (tor-ron'taz), 1, 
llic plate till they become friable to | 
Torsé (tors), n. 


Torsel (tor’sel), n. 


Torsibility (tor-si-bil'i-ti), n. The tendency 


take a get, and will not return to its original 
Torrential, Torrentine (tor-ren’shal, tor-— 
rentin), a. Of or pertaining to, caused by, | 


pine, pin; 
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or resembling a torrent; as, torrential rains; 
a torrential river. 


Torricellian (tor-ri-sel’li-an or tor-ri- | 


chel'li-an), a. Pertaining to Torriee!li, an 
Itulian physicist and mathematician, whe, 
in 1643, discovered the principle on which 
the barometer is constructed by means of 
an experiment called from him the Twor- 
rirellian experiment. This experiment con- 
sisted in Alling with mercury a glass tube 
closed at owe end and then inverting it; the 
open end) waa then brought under the sur- 
face of mercury ina vessel, when the column 
of secpenrg in the tube was oleerved to de- 
ace till it stool ata helght equal to about 
40 inches above the level of the mercury in 
the vessel, leaving a vacitum at the top, be- 
tween thenpper extremity of the colnmn and 
thatofthetube This experiment led to the 
discovery that the column of mercury in the 


tube is supported by the pressure of the at- | 


mosphere acting on the surface of the mer- 
cury in the vessel, and that this column is 
an exact counterbalance to the atinospheric 
pressure. 
tube, a glass tube 20 or more inches in length, 
open at one end and altiy dite sealed at 
the other, such as fa used in the barometer. 
—Toerricellian racwim, a vacuum such as 
that produced by Alling a barometer tube 
with mercury, as in the Torricellian experi- 
ment: the vacuum above the mercurial col- 
urn in the harometer. 


toroast Bee TORRENT.) 1. Liried with leat; 
parched; as, aforrid plain ordesert. * Barca 
or Cyrene’s torrid soil.” Milton.—% Violently 
hot; burning or parching. ‘Torrid heat.' 
Milton.—Torrid zone, in ad apace or 
broad belt of the earth included between the 
tropics, over every part of which the sun 
is vertical at some period twice every year 
(being always ao at the equator), and where 
the heat is always great. 


arched. 
Torril! (terril), mn, A worthless wowsn or 


Same as Tarrock. 
“it al A kind of white 
il own in Spain, 

4 2 0. Fr. terse, from tors, torse, 
twisted, from ] 
twist.) In Aer. a wreath: a twisted scroll. 
[Dim. from terse, See 
above.) Anything in a twisted form. 

When you lay any timber on brickwork, a6 forse/s 

for mantle trees to he on, or lintels over winciows, lay 
thein in loam, Afouwa, 


after being twisteil; os, the tur- 
[Rare. | 


to untwis 
mibility of a fibre or rope. 


Torsion (torshon), 1. [L. L.tersio, from L. tor- 


ed to twist. See TORTURE| 1. The act of 


wisting; the twisting, wrenching, or strain- | 


ing of a hody by the exertion of a lateral 
force tending to turn one end or purt of it 


about a lungitudinal axis, while the other is | 


heli) fast or twisted in an opposite direc- 
tion.—2 In mech. the forve with which a 
hody, such a5 a thread, wire, or slender rod 
resists a twist, or the force with which it 
tends to return to ite original atate on being 
twisted. The resistance which cylinders 
aud prisms formed of different seubatances 
oppose to torsion, furnishes one of the wenal 
methods of determining the strength of ma- 
terials, Such machines ss capatans and 
windlasses, also axles which revolve with 
their wheels, are, when in action, subject 
to be twisted, or undergo the strain of tor- 
sion, Tf a slender rol of metal be sus- 
pended vertically, go as to be rigidly fixed 
at the point of suspension, and then twisted 
through a certain angle, it will, when the 
twisting force ceasea to act, untwist itself 
or return in the opposite direction with a 
‘Beart or leas force or velocity antil it come 

rest in its original position, The limits 
of torsion within which the body will return 


to ite original state depend upon its elasti- | 
city, and the force with which it tends to | 


recover its natural state is called elasticity 
of torsion. This force ia always ee 
to the angle throngh which the body has 
been twisted. If a body is twisted so as to 
exceed the limit of its elusticity, its particles 
will either be wrenched asunder, or it will 


amos on the withdrawal of the twisting 
orce.— Torsion balance,or balance of torsion. 





note, not, move; tube, tub, byll; 





































































See BAROMETER. —Torricellian | 


. forgueo, lorat, fortum, to | 


oil, pound; 


TORT 


Ifa piece of very tive wire, silk, or spun glass 
be suspended in the manner abeve stated, 
and then twisted, it will, when released, 
begin to untwist iteelf, and by the monmen- 
tum acquired in the act of untwisting will 
twist in the opposite direction to a preater 
or less extent, acceerding to the amount of 
twisting to which it has been subjected. It 
will then begin to return, and thie by a 
eeries of oscillations, continually dinlnish- 
ing in extent, it will at length gradually 
settle in its original position. Now if a 
needle or an index We attached to the lower 
extremity of the suspended wire or thread, 
andl agraduated circle be placed immediately 
beneath the index in a horizontal pusition, 
ao that the centre of the circle may be di- 
rectly below the point of suspension df the 
index, the apparatus thus constructed will 
form the forewon balance, This balance has 
been employed ty mensure certain forces to 
minute to be estimated by the ordinary 
methods, and by means of it Coulomh was 
enabled to determine, by direct experiment, 
the laws which jade the variation of miay- 
netic and electric forces. By means of thie 
same inetrument Cavendish afterward de- 
tected and measured the attraction of gru- 
vitation existing between Lballauf lead. To 
mensure small forces, such as these of elec- 
tricity, magnetism, &c., with the torsion 
balance, they are made to act upon one ex- 
tremity of the index, and thus cause it to 
turn ruund, and when the force is in equili- 
brio with the tendency of the suspended 
wire to ontwist, the angle which the inilex 
makes with its original position, which is 
called the angle of torsion, and which is 
measured by the graduated circle, ia the 
nieasure ofthe forceemployed. In making 
experiments with the torsion balance the 
length of the suspended wire, its diameter, 
and the weights attached to its luwer ex- 
tremity must be taken into account. When 
the balance is adapted to measure electric 
forces it is called the torsion electrometer, 
when it is adapted to measure galvanic 
forces it is called the torsion palvanometer, 
and when applied to mensure magnetic 
forces it receives the pame of the fermion 
magnetometer.—i, In surg. the twisting of 
the cut end of a small artery in a wound or 
after an operation, forthe purpose uf check- 
ing hwmorrhage. The bleeding vessel is 
seized by a forceps, druwn out for about } 
inch, and then twisted round several times 
till it cannot untwiat itself. 


Torsional (torshou-al), a. Of or pertaining 


ty torsion. 


Torsive (tor’siv), a. In bot. twisted spirally. 
Torsk (torsk), ». (Sw. and Dan. torak, a cod- 


fish or torsk.) A malacopterygious telews- 
tean fish of the cod tribe, Bromiius rulga- 
ria, Tt is found in great quantities among 





Torsk | frasates ineigpari). 


the Orkney and Shetland islands, where it 
constitutes a very considerable article of 
trade, as when salted and dried it is one of 
the must savoury of stock-fleh. It varies 
from 18 to $0 inches in length, has a small 
head, a long buy, with a long unbroken 
dorsal fin, an undivided tail, a long anal 
fin, and a alngle barbule or tentacle under 
thechin. The colour is ney vance alwve, 
and white below. Called Tuak. 

Torso (tor'sd), nm [It] Io sewlp, the trunk 
of a statue, deprived of head and limbs: os, 
the torso of Hercules. 


Tort (tort), n [Fr., from L. torfus, twisted, 


from turgues, to twist) 1+ Mischief; ca- 
lamity; wrong. 

‘Gainet him that had th Tl ‘d with 
Sara staeted ireeseanaeet sh 
2. In law, any wrong or injury. Torts are in- 
juries done to the person or y¥ of an- 
other, ma , aasault and battery, de- 
fumation, and the like. 


ii, Sc. abune; 9, Bc. fey. 


TORT 
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Tort (tort), a. [Same word as faut, but 
spelled as if from L. tortus, twisted. See 
above.) Stretched as a rope; taut. 
{Rare. ] 

To-morrow, and the sun shall brace anew 
The slacken‘d cord, that now sounds loose and damp; 
To-morrow, and its livelier tone will sin 


In fort vibration to the arrow’'s Aight. Southey. 


Torteau (torts), n. pl. Torteaux (tor’téz). 
(O. Fr. torteau, tortel, from tortellus, dim. 
of L. tortus, twisted. See above.) In her. 
a roundel of red colour. 

Tort-feasor (tort’fé-zor), n. In law,a wrong- 
doer; a trespasser. 

Torticollis (tor’ti-kol-lis), n. (L. torqueo, to 
twist, and collum, the neck.) A rheumatic 
affection of the muscles of one side of the 
neck; wry-neck. 

Tortile (tortil), a. (L. tortilis, from torqueo, 
fortum, to twist.) 1. Twisted; wreathed; 
coiled.—2. In bot. coiled like a rope; as, a 
tortile awn. 

Tortility (tor-til’i-ti), n. The state of being 
tortile or wreathed. 

Tortilla (tor-tél’ya),n. (Sp.] A large, round, 
thin cake prepared froma paste made of the 
soaked grains of maize, baked on a heated 
iron plate. 

Tortiont (tor’shon), n. (L_L. tortso, torttonis, 
from L. torqueo, tortum, to twist.) 1. Tor- 
ment; pain.—2. Same as Torsion. 

Tortious (tor’shus),a. (From tort.) 1.t Injuri- 
ous; done by wrong. ‘ Endamaged by tor- 
tious wrong.’ Spenser.—2. In law, implying 
tort or injury, for which the law gives 


damages. 

Tortiously (tor’shus-li), adv. In law, by 
tort or injury; injurioualy. 

Tortive (tortiv), a. [L. tortus, pp. of tor- 
queo, to twist.] Twisted; wreatned. 


As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 
Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain, 
Tortive and errant from his course of yrowth. 


Shak, 

Tortnesst (tort’nes), n. The state of being 
tort. See TorT, a. 

Tortoise (tor’tois or tor'tiz), n. [Lit. twisted 
or distorted animal, from O. Fr. tortis, 
fem. tortisse, twisted; Mod. Fr. tortue, a tor- 
toise, from L. torqueo, tortum, to twist, to 
wrench, to wind (whence torture, &c.). The 
name is given from the twisted appearance 
of the animal's limbs.] 1. The name which, 





* Common or Greek Tortoise (7estudo greca). 


when standing alone, is now generally re- 
stricted to the family of reptiles Testudinide, 
or Jand-tortoises, or with a qualifying term is 
applied to the Emyda,the terrapins or fresh- 
water tortoises, and the Trionycida, the 
mud-turtles, or soft tortoises. The name was 
often formerly applied to all the members 
of the order Chelonia, which includes the 
Chelonida, a salt-water family; but the rep- 
tiles of this section are now usually called 
turtles. sore TERRAPIN, TURTLE.) The dis- 
tinctive features of the tortoises and other 
chelonians con.ist in the modification of the 
skeleton and of the skin structures or scales 
to form the well-known bony box in which 
their bodies are inclosed. Thus the spinal 
elements of the hack, together with the ex- 
panded and united ribs, form the carapace 
or back, whilst the sides of the box are 
formed by marginal plates, which by some 
zoologists are regarded as representing the 
ossified and modified cartilages of the ribs, 
and by others as membrane bones developed 
by the skin. The plastron or lower part of 
the bony case is formed by nine pieces, as 
to the nature of which naturalists also dis- 
agree, some considering it merely as a 
greatly modified sternum or breast-bone, 
and others as composed of membrane bones 
developed like the marginal plates by the 
skin. The Testudinide (the typical land- 
tortoises) have short stunted limbs adapted 
for terrestrial progression; the short toes 
are bound together by the skin, and have 
well-developed nails. The carapace is 
strongly convex, and is covered by horny 


epidermic plates. The horny jaws are un- 
protected and adapted for cutting, or may 
be divided into serrated processes. The 
head, limbs, and tail can be completely re- 
tracted within the carapace. Though capa- 
ble of swimming, the tortoises proper are 
really terrestrial animals, and are strictly 
vegetable feeders. The most familiar ex- 
ample is the common Greek or survey 
tortoise (Testudo green) 80 frequently kept 
as a household pet, and which occurs chiefly 
on the eastern borders of the Mediterranean. 
These animals sometimes live to a great 
age (over 100 years according to some), and 
hybernate through the colder season of the 
year. They attain a length of 12 inches. A 
much larger species is the great Indian 
tortoise (7. indica), which inhabits in great 
numbers the Seychelles and Galapagos 
Islands, and attains a length of over 8 feet. 
and a weight of 200 lbs. Its flesh is reckoned 
food of excellent quality, as are also its eggs. 
The box tortoise of India and Madagascar 
(Cinyxis arachnoides) is remarkable for the 
curious development of the front part of 
the plastron which shuts over the anterior 
aperture of the shell like a lid when the 
animal retracts itself, The box tortoise of 
North America (Cistudo carolina), in which 
the hinder part of the plastron forms a lid, 
is included among the Emyde or terrapins, 
as is also the lettered tortoise (Emmys poe pe 
belonging to the samc continent, and so 
named from the curious markings of its 
shell. —2. dfilit. a defence used by the 
ancients, formed by the troops arranging 
themselves in close order and placing their 
bucklers over their heads, making a cover 
resembling a tortuise-shell; a testudo (which 
see). 

Tortoise-beetle (tor’tois-bé-t] or tor’tiz-bé- 
tl), n. A member of an extensive family of 
coleopterous insects (Cassidide), living upon 
plants, and so called from their elytra pro- 
jecting over the body somewhat like the 
carapace of a tortoise. Many hundred spe- 
cies are known, a few of which are found in 
this country. 

Tortoise-flower (tor’tois-flou-ér or tor’tiz- 
flou-ér), n. See CHELONE. 

Tortoise-plant (tortois-plant or tor’tiz- 
plant), wn. The name of a plant (Testudinarta 
elephantipes) closely allied to the yams, and 
so called from ita bulky rhizome or rootstock, 
which is wholly above ground, and has a 
coat of a bark-like, corky substance which 
becomes deeply cracked and formed iuto 
large angular protuberances, somewhat re- 
sembling the shell of a tortoise. It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
is occasionally found in greenhouses in 
Britain. 

Tortoise-shell (tor’tois-shel or tor’tiz-shel), 
n. A name popularly applied to the shell 
or rather the scutes or scales of the tor- 
toise and other allied chelonians, especially 
to the shell of the Chelonia imbricata (the 
hawk’'s-bill turtle), a species which inhabits 
tropical seas. The horny scales or plates 
which form the covering of this animal are 
extensively used in the manufacture of 
combs, snuff-boxes, &c., and in inlaying and 
other ornamental work. It becomes very 
plastic when heated, and when cold retains 
with sharpness any form it may be moulded 
to in its heated state. Pieces can also be 
welded together under the pressure of hot 
irons. The quality of tortoise-shell depends 
mainly on the thickness and size of the 
scales, and in a smaller degree upon the 
clearness and brilliancy of the colours. The 





Hawk's-bill or Tortoise-shell Turtle (CAelonsa 
totdricata), 


best tortoise-shell is that of the Indian 
Archipelago. It is now largely and successa- 
fully imitated by horn, and artificial com- 


unds of much less cost. — Tortoise-chell 
utterly, a name given by collectors to 
Vanessa polychluros and V. urtice. 





Sewme tte 


Hawk’s-bill Turtle, under side. 


Tortoise-wood (tor’tois-wyd or tor'tiz-wyd), 
n. A variety of zebra-woud (which see). 
Tortozon (tor-td-zon’), n. A large Spanish 


grape. 

Tortricids (tor-tris’i-dé), n. pl. A family of 
heterocerous lepidoptera, named from the 
genus Tortriz. It comprises an extensive 
group of minute, generally dull-coloured 
moths, distinguished by their broad entire 
fore-wings, which form a triangle with the 
body when at rest. The larve are often 
very destructive to fruit. 

Tortrix (tor’triks), n. (From L. tortus, pp. 
of torgueo, tortum, to twist. The larve of 
these insects twist and roll up Jeaves.) 1.A 
genus of Hr are he dee insects, the type of 
the family Tortricidae. The T. pomonana, or 
apple-moth, in the larva state, feeds on the 
pulpy substance of the apple and plum. 7. 
viridana feeds on the leaves of the vak; and 
T. vitana, in the larva state, attacks the 
leaves of the vines in France, rolling them 
up ad fastening them toyether with threads. 
2. A genus of serpents found in tropical 
America. 

Tortulous (tor'ti-lus),a. Bulged out at in- 
tervals, like a cord with Knots upon it: used 
chiefly in describing objects in natural his- 


tory. 

Tortuose (tor’ti-6s), a. [See Torttovs. ] 
In bot. wreathed; twisted; winding; as, a 
tortuose leaf or corolla.—Tortuose stem, a 
stem that is bent in the manner of a flexuose 
stem, but less angularly, as in Cakile mari- 
tina. 

Tortuosity (tor-tii-os'i-ti), n. The state of 
being tortuose,twisted, or wreathed; wreath; 
flexure. 

Tortuous (tortt-us),a. [(L. tortuosus, from 
tortus, twisted, pp. of torques, to twist. See 
TORTURE.) 1. Twisted; wreathed; winding; 
as, a tortuous train. 

The badger made his dark and fortuous hole on 
the side of every hill where the cupse-wood grew 
thick. Macanilay. 
2. Fig. proceeding in a circuitous and under- 
hand manner; taking an oblique and deceit- 
ful course; not open and straightforward. 

Such an opportunity could not but be welcome to 
a nature which wus implacable in enmity, and which 
always preferred the fortuoss to the straight path. 

Y ; JA acaulay. 

True it is that his policy was tortious and guilty; 
but it must be remembered that he had to deal with 
men as guilty and almost as wily as himself. 

SF. H. Fesse. 
3. [From tort.} Tortious (which see). 

Tortuously (tor’ti-us-li), adv. Ina tortuous 
or winding manner. 

Tortuousness (tor'tii-us-nes), n. The state 
of being tortuous. 

Torturable (tortir-a-bl), a. 
being tortured. 

Torture (tor'tir), n. (Fr. torture, from L. 
tortura, a twisting, torture, from forqueo, 
tortum, to twist, rack, torture (whence also 
torment, torsion, tortoise, diatort, extort, &.); 
same root as E. to throw, G. drehen, to turn. ] 
1. Excruciating pain; extreme anguish of 
body or mind; pang; agony; torment. 

And that deep ferture may be call'd a hell, 

When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 


Shak, 
2. Especially, severe pain inflicted judicially, 
either as a punishment for a crime, or for 
the purpose of extorting a confession from 
an accused person, as by the boot or thumb- 
kins or by the rack. 

Torture, which had always been declared illegal, 
and which had recently been declared illegal even 
by the servile judyes of that age. was inflicted for 
the last time in England in the month of May, 1640. 

acanlay. 

In Scotland, the application of torture for the dis- 


Capable of 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; xh, azure.—See KEY. 
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covery of crime was declared contrary to law by the 

Claim of Raghet in r6a5, and by 7 Anoe, c. asi, sec. § 
Bells Low Dict. 

&% The act, operation, or process of inflicting 


exrcrociating ania. physical or mental; as, 


occupled in rture of hia victim. 

Torture (tortir), ct, pret. & pp. tortured; 
ppr. ferturing. 1, To pain to extremity; tu 
torment ily or mentally; tu vex; tu 


annoy. 
If thea dost slander her and forfierr me, 

Never pray wore, Shak, 
2 To punish with torture; to put to the 
rack or other instrument; as, to fortwre an 
accused person. —3. To put tu a severe strain; 


to wrest from the right meaning; to put a | 


wrong construction on. 
This place had been ferferce! by interpreters and 
pulled to pieces by disputation. Ser, faplar, 
4.} To keep on the stretch, as a bow. 
The bow forfwrefh the string. 


Torturer (tor'tiir-ér),n. One who tortures; 
a tormentor. 


I play the rerfnrer, by small and small, 
To lengthen out the worst that must be sparen. 


' ly (tor'tir-ing-li), adr. So as to 
torture or torment. 
An hese of furies 
Coold not have baited me more forfwrinyiy. 


Bean. & Fi. 
Torturous (tor'tir-us), a. Pertaining to or 
involving torture. ‘The +pectators who shed 
tears at the forfurows crucifixion.’ Disraeli. 


pears.) 
(tor’i-la), m [LL torwfus, a little 


swelling or protuberance,) A genus of fungi, 

the type of the order Torulavei (which see), 

and comprising the yeast plant. 
ped (tor-O-li'sé-f),n. gl. A nat. order 
of feng es see fungi, belonging tu the di- 
vision Coujomycetes, forming moulds and 
mildews on decaying organic suletances, or 
acting os a ferment in decumposing vege- 
table and animal fluids and tissues. The 
mycelium is so imperfectly developed as tu 
be scarcely apparent, and the whole plant 
seems to consist of a mass of simple or sep- 
tate naked spores, generally united in chaijna. 

Reproductivn goes on by gemmation on the 

epore reaching a suitable habitat, as well as 

by spores. The spores are present in infinite 
multitudes in the atmusphere. See GERM 
THEORY, YEAST. 

Torulose, Torulous (tor'i-lés, tor’i-)us), a. 
(From L. torulwa, dim, of torus, o protuber- 
ance.) Indet.cylindrical,with several swells 
and contractions 

Torus (té’rus),n. [L, a 

round, swelling, or buly- | 
ing place, auelevation,a | 
protuberance, ) 1. lnareh. 
a large moulding used in rr 
the bases of columns. Its 
section is semicircular, 
andl it differs from the 
astragal only in size, the 
conte being much emailer. Scametimes 
called Tore.—2 In bef. the receptacle or 
part of the fluwer on which the carpels ore 
seated. 

Torve? (torv),a, Same as Torvons or Torred. 
‘A terve and tebrick countenance." F'wller. 

Torved!} (tor’ved), a. Torvous; grim; stern, 

But yesterday his breath 
Awed Rome, and his least sereed frown was death, 
i rhater. 


Torvity | (tor’vi-ti), mn. [L forvitas, stern- 


Facer, 


a, Torus, 


ness. See TORVOUS.|] Sourness or severity | 


of countenance. 
Torvous! (tor’yus), a, [L. ferries, stern, se- 
vere, Dlerving: sald of the eyes. ] Sour of 
aspect: astern; of a severe countenance. 
‘That forrowa, sour look produced by unger 
amd hatred.” De rhein. 
Torvule (tor’vi-lé), n. pl. 
denna. Soe MYCULERM. 
Tory (td’ri), ». (Said to be from the Trish 
Wruidhe, a hunter, a chaser, from tar, pur- 
suit, and to have heen applied by the Eng- 
lish settlers In Ireland of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to the orizinal posses- 
sors of the sail, who, driven into the bogs 
and mountains, formed themselves into 
bands and made inveasant raids on their 
despoilers; or fromm fora, fora, give, give (that 
is, your money or your life), the ‘stand andl 
deliver’ of the Irish highwayman.) 1,' Ao 
Irish outlaw, partly robber, partly rebel, 
That Irth Papists who har leen licensed to depart 
this nabon, and of late years have bcen transplantes| 
inte Spain, Flanders, and her foreign parts, have 
mer eles returned into Ireland, occasioning the 
jecrease of feries and other lawless persons, 
irish Mate Pagers, 195%. 


Fite, far, fat, fall; 


Same as Myco- 





me, met, hér; 





— 


pine, pin; 
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Let such men quit all pretences to civility and | 


breeding. They are ruder than ferwr and wild 
Americans, Giartitie, 


2 A political party name first used in Eng- | 
land about 1679, and applied originally as | 


an epithet of reproach to all who were sup- 
il to be abettors of the imaginary Popish 

jot: and then prasn’y. to those who re- 
fused to copcur in excluding a Roman Cath- 
olic prince (in the particular instance James 
IL.) from the throne, The nickname, like 
ites contemporaneous opposite Whig, in comi- 
ing into popular use became much less 
atrict in ita application, until at lust it came 
simply to signify an adherent of that puliti- 
val party in the state who disapproved of 
vhange in the ancient constitution, and who 
supported the claima and authority of the 
king, church, and aristocracy, while their 
opponents, the Whigs, were in favour of 


more OF less radical changes, and supported | 


the claims of the demovracy. In modern 


times the term has tosome extent been sup- | 


planted by Conserrative, and the Conserva- 
tive may be considered as the modern repre- 
sentative of the ancient Tory. See Cown- 
SERV ATIVE. 

Tt ia curious how often political parties have ended 
by assuming to lice names first fastened on 
them by their adversaries in reproach and scorn... . 
Torus was 4 name properly belonying to the Irish 
bogtratters, who during our Civil War robbed and 
plundered, professing to be in arms fur the mainten- 


ance of the royal cause, and frow them transferred | 
about the year 1685, to those who sought to maintain | 


the extreme prerogatives ofthe Crown, JorewcA, 


2. A name eves during the American war 

of independence to a member of the loyalist 

party, or thuse who favoured the claims of 
reat Britain against the colonists. 

Tory (té’ri), a. Fertaining to the Tories; 
constituted by or originating from the Tw- 
rics; as, Tory principles; Jory measures; 
a Tory government; Tory rule. 

(té'ri-izm), a, The principles or 
practices of the Turies, 


Nothing would Wustrate the subject better than an | 


inquiry inte the tise anil progress of our late parties: 
or a short hmtory of Teeyiem and Whiggisn fron 
their cravlle to thelr grave, the introductory account 
Of their genealoy and descent, Aaliyghrate. 


Tosca-rock (tos’ka-rok), 1. An arenaceons 


rock found in layers and boulders in the | 


Pampas of South America, Mr. Darwin has 
adopted andl so given Spe to the name, 
To-schredde,? ¢.t. Tocut or shred in pieces. 
Chaucer. 
soee Cae) ef. Totense wool. (Obsolete or 
och 


Tosh (tosh), a. [0.Fr. fousd, shorn, clipped, | 


pared round, from L. fewena, clipped, from 
fondeo, to shear or clip.) Seat; trim, 
(Scotch. ] 


The hedges will do—I1 clipped them wi my ain 


hand last back-end ;—and, nae doubt, they make the 
avenue look a hantle fester, Prayf, (Pier, 


nm, See Torecn, 


T' | 
Toss (tos), r.t. pret. & pp. foased or fost, [Of 


doultial origin, Wedgwood connects it with 
N. towa, to strew, to scatter, Olera take 
it from W. fosiaew, to toss, to jerk, from fu, 
a toss, a quick jerk; but the Welsh word 
may be from the English, as connected forma 
do not appear in Irish or Gaelic. Perhaps 
from D. tagsen, Fr. taxser, to heap up (as the 
waves of a troubled sen); in the same way as 
we have both fossel ail fassel.| 1. To throw 
with the hand; to pitch; to fling: particn- 
larly, to throw with the palm of the hanil 
upward, or to throw upward; os, to logo 
ball.—2?, To hurl; to cast. 

Back do | furs these treasoos on thy head. SAad. 


3. To lift, heave, or throw up with a smdlden 
or violent mution; to jerk: os, to tows the 
head or to fexe np the head. 

He foes hfs arm aloft dAddiron, 
4.To cause to rise and fall; to pitch or move 
from one place to onwther as with quick 
jerky motion; to dash about: often used of 
the sen; as, to le fossed on the waves. ‘We 
being exceedingly tomed with a tempest." 
Acts xxvii. 16.—5, To agitate; to make rest- 
less, ‘So many troubles her did tua," Spen- 
wer, * Madly foas'd between desire and dread.’ 


Shak. 
Calm region once, 

And full of peace, now fasfand turbulent. Afiitew, 
6.4 To keep in play; to keep repeating. 

That scholars should come to a better knowledge 
in the [atin tongue than most do, that spend four 
years in forniag all the rules of pranunar in conimeail 
st hula, frrham, 
—T'o toss of, to swallow at one gulp; to drink 
hastily. 

The corporal produced the bottle and the glass, 


note, not, move; tube, tub, byll; 


Toss (tos), v.i. 


Toss- 
Toss-up (tos'up), n. 


Total (td’tal), a. 





TOTAL 





poured it out, made his military salute, and tessed it 

ay. Marry2t. 

—T'o toas the oars (naut,), to throw the vars 

with thelr blades up, im a perpendicular 

direction, a8 a salute. “The crews toxsed 
their care and cheered" Maemillan’s Mag. 

1. To roll and tamble; to be 
in violent commotion; to writhe; to fling 

To fre and fing, and to be restless, only frets and 
Enraged Our pain. sliotsox. 
2 To be flung or dashed about. 

We left behind the painted Luoy 

That forses at the harbour mouth. Zenstyson. 
—To toss, to foes wp, to throw upa coin, and 
decide something by the side turned up 
when it falls. 

Toss (tos), m. 1.A throwing upward or with 
a jerk; the act of tossing; as, the loss of a 
ball. —2. A throwing up of the head; a par- 
at ga mauner of raising the head with a 
er = 


There is hardly & pele sentence in the following 
dialmywes which doth mot require some suitable fess 


of the head, Sxe/?. 
3. A state of anxiety. 
This put as at the Hoard into atosse. Pepys. 


—To win the tows, to have something decided 
in one's favour by the tossing up of a coin 
and guessing the side that turns up. 


Hasn't old Brooke mew fhe tors with his lucky half- 
penny, and got choice of goals. I. Hughes. 


See also Tuss-UP. 


Tossel (tos’sel), nm Atassel (Now only pro- 


‘A piece of packthread to make 


vincial, 
Mortimer. " 
‘lo 


a towel 


contempt. ‘ She answered tossily enough.’ 


Kingsley. (Provincial. ) 
Tossing (tos‘ing), m. 1. The act of one who 


or that which tosses; a rising and falling 
suddenly; a rolliug and tumbling; a violent 
commotion. 

Dire was the forsrwy, deep the groans. Alston. 

2 Aminuing process, which consists in sus- 
pending ores by violent agitation in water, 

or the a of separating the lighter or 
earthy particles. 
t (tos'pot), ». A toper; one habitu- 
ally given to strong drink. 
The throwing up of a 
coin to decide something, as a wager or 
matter of dispute; hence, an even hazard; 
ao matter which may be decided one way or 
other with equal result or advantage. 
[Collog.] 

*] haven't the least idea,” said Richard, musing, 
‘what lhad betterbe, Except that 1 am quite sure 
I don't want toyvo into the Cliurch, it’s a foss-uf.’ 

Dickens. 


Tosalng, especially tossing 


To (tos'l), a 
the heal us in scorn or contempt; hence, 


affectedly indifferent; offhand; contemptu- 
ous. ‘Some forsy commonplace.’ Kingsley. 
{Provincial. ] 


Tost (tost), A contracted spelling of Tossed, 


the preterite and past participle of Tusa. 
To-swinke,! v.i. [l’refix fo, and swink.) To 
toil or labour hard; to drudge. Chaucer. 
Tot (tot), nm. [Dan. fot, Icel. toftr, applied 
to dwarfish persons; cers allied to tit.) 
1. Anything small or Insignificant: used as 
a term of endearment.—2 A small drinking 
cup, holding about half a pint. (Local }— 
a A small quantity, especially applied to 
liquor; os, atefof gin. [Slang.}-4 A fvolish 
fellow. (Provincial) 


Tot (tet), of. pret. & PP. fotted; ppr. totting. 


[Abbrev. of fufal.) To sum: generally wi 

wp. [Slang or collog, | 

These fortead’ toyether will make a pretty beginning 

of wy litte project. Hf. Brvoke. 
The last two ff wf the bill 


Tota (t6’ta), n. 


Thackeray. 


Same as (frivet (which see). 
{L. tofalis, from totus, 
whole; derived by seme from root ta, to 
ewell, seen in fumiid, fuyiule.} L Of or per- 
taiuing to the whole; comprehending the 
whole; complete in all its parts; entire; as, 
a fofal sum or amount. 
With this gift reward my fofal care. =F vver. 
2, Complete in degree; aleolute; thorough: 
as, a fofal wreck or rout; a fetal losa. ‘Total 
darkness.’ Milton.—8.} Putting everything 
into o small compass; summary; curt; 
abrupt 
on mean my tender t 

That to my questions wns Bo télal atet” Spon. 
—Whole, Entire, Complete, Total, Seeunde 
COMPLETE. 


| Total (to'lal), m The whole; the whole aum 
aggregat 


or aloount; ®; BB, these sums make 





oll, pound; iu, Sc. abune; §', Sc. fey. 


TOTALITY 
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the grand fotal of five one, ‘Bring his 


B evi culars toa fotal." Shak, 
otality (td-tal’i-ti), m [Fr. fofalit#.]) The 
Whole or total sum; whole quantity or 


amount. ‘The ftofality of a sentence or 
pamete Colerid The world considered 
Hits foftality_” hewell. 


Totalize (té'tal-iz), vt. To make total or 
a to reducé to completeness. (Cole- 
ridy 

Totally (ti'tal-li), adv. In a total manner; 
wholly; entirely; iON: ; completely; as, to be 
twtally exhausted l hope fotally failed: 
he was fotally absorbed in thought. ‘ Mis- 
take the truth totally.” Shak. 

The obdurate sinner, that hath Jong hardened his 
own heart ayrainst Cod, thereLy aly mg SES hin Ameo 
to withdraw all inward grace fia raved, 

Totalness (t4'tal-nes), n. ier het 

Totam (té'tam), » Same as Totem. 


Totanus (t6-ti'nus), m [It fotane.] A genus | 


of wading birds allied to the Scolopacide 

(snipes), and ineloding numerous species 

which, under different names, are found in 

nearly all parte of the world. Their form is 
light and their lege long, and they some- 
times get the name of gambets. Four species 
are British—the Tofanue ochropus (green 

sandpiper or whistling snipe), the 7’. glareola 
(woudl a pene T. ealid ria (redshank), and 

T. fuscus (s topes ted redshank) Perhaps the 

most rem ble species are T. davipes and 

T. cociferwe, natives of North America, both 

known to sporteamen by the name of tell-tale, 

They have received this en from an- 

mig 6 duck-shooters by giving timely warn- 

their approach to all the feathered 

be within hearing, by means of the loud 
shrill whistle which they raise. 

Tote (tot), vt. pret. & pp. toted; 

To carry or bear. This queer es 

lett terms it, is much aed in the Southern 

States of America, and has abeurdly enough 

been derived from the Latin fol/it, It is 
robably of negro origin. 

Tote: (t6t),v.i. [A. Sax, totian, to protrude; 
comp. Sc. feet, Sw. titta,to peep. See Toor. |} 
To look; to observe; to peep. Skelton, 

Tote (tat), m ([L. tofus, whole.] The entire 
body, or all; as, the whole fofe. Seg ee! 

bir G08, nm. A joiner’s name forthe handle 
of a plane 

Tote (tat), ot. An old form of Toof, to sonnd. 

Toteler,t ». [[cel. tanfa, to mutter or whis- 

B a A whisperer. Chaweer. 

(ti’tem). mn. A rude figure, as of a 

Vieast, b ril, &c., used by the North American 

Indians as a symbolic name. 

The inscriptions which are found on the Indian 
rebourds mark a step in adlwance. Every warrior 
his crest, which is called his éntew, and is painted 

on his trmbstone. A celebrated war-chief ... died 

on Lake Superior about i93. He wns of the clan of 
the Addik, or American reindeer. The fact ts sym- 
belived by the igure of the deer. The reversed prai- 


hon denotes death. His own personal name, which 
was White Fisher, is not noticed. Max Miller, 


And th dante the grave- 
Each his ara nagesteal Aono haieg 
Each the syinieol of his nuzehob. Longfellow 
Totemio (ti-tem‘ik), a. Relating or belone- 
to the totem. 


(t6'tem-izm), mn. The system | 


entamong the Indiansof North Amer- 
ca, of describing tribes or families by the 


totem, or animal whose name and symbol | 


they bear: any similar system. 

Toter t (to'tér), nm. One who totes, or plays 
a pipe or horn ‘Two tall toters tlourish to 
the masque." B, Jonson. 

Tother (turH’ér). A colloquial contraction 
of the other; or more 
final f of that (old neuter article) prefixed, 
corresponding to tone, the one. (See TONE.) 
Tother and not T’other is therefore the pre- 
ferable way of writing. 

How happy could be with either ; 
Were fetter dear cr away. Gunr. 

Totidem verbis (tot’i-dem vérbis). (L.] In 
50 Many Words; in the very words. 

Toties quoties (t4'tl-éz kwoti -€z), [L.] As 
often ag one, so often the other. 

tz (td'ti-pal-ma"té), n, pl [TL. 
totus, entire, and palina, a .) Atribe of 
Palmipedes, or swimming birds, whose hind- 
toe is united with the others in a continnows 
membrane. The pelicans, the cormorants, 
the frigate-birds, the boobiés, the. 
and the tropic birds belong to this tribe. 

Totipalmate (té-ti-pal’mat), « andn, Be- 
eens to or a member of the triba Toti- 


otipresence) (té’ti-prez-ens), n. (DL, totne, | 
Total 


whole, and presentia, presence. | 
Presence; presence everywhere ; omnipre- 
BETTE. 


bably ofher with | 


Totipresent | (t’ti-prez-ent), a Omni- 


Totted | (toted), a. Marked with the word 

tot; said formerly of a eed debt due to the 

crown, before which officer in the ex- 

chequer, had written the word fof sae peeu- 

nine }debetur, so much money isdue to 
the king). 

Totter (tot'ér), ci [0.E. toteren; allied to 


filter, tottle, toddle. Origin doubtful. Per- | 


haps ‘from tot, Icel. tottr, small, something 
small, hence to walk with small steps.) 
1. To appear as if about to fall when stand- 
ing or walking; to vacillate; as, an old man 
totfere with age; a child totters when he 
begins to walk.—2. To shake; to be on the 
an falling; to lean. ‘ Toftering crowns." 


ghee bowing wall shall ye be, and as a nine 


Troy oods from high, and fotferr to her full, 


Dryairw. 
Tovtest (tot’ér), 0.4 Toshake ont of a steady 
position. 
Let's march without the noise hd be reac ning drum, 
That from the castle's tetter'd 
Our fair appointments may be ‘well ipervasd. Shak. 


Totterer ree m One who totters. 


(tot'ér-ing-Li), adv. In a totter- 


ing manner. 
Tottery (tot er i), @ Trembling or vacillat- 
ing as if about to fall; unsteady; shaking. 


When I looked wp and caw what a 
ance it was, opts Sree to give them a oP 
Hime 


perform- 
— 
Tottle (tot), vi. To toddle. [Local and 


Tottlish (tot'l-ish), a. [From ¢otter.) Totter- 
ing: ~ pe unsteady; insecure. [United 


: Totty (oe, aN Waveting; mnesendy; dizzy; 


1 somewhat fatty when [ received the good 
best blow, or t aty wh my ground caries it. 
Sur W, Soodt. 
(to'ti), mn. Aname given in some parts 
é Pacific to a sailor or to a fisherman. 
Sinmaae 


Toucan (tou’kan or té’kan [Fr. towecan, 


and Braz. tueane: Enitative of the ery 
of the bird, ] 1. Aname sometimes applied to 
all the scansorial birds of the family Ram- 
phastide, but sometimes restricted to those 
of the genus Ramphastosa. In addition to 
the description of the trne toucan given 
under the generic name, we may add that 
the species are ensily tamed, can stand cold 
vlimates well, thriving in captivity on rice, 





Red-biled Toucan (MawmspAasos erythrorhynchus), 


bread, potatoes, eggs, and many other kinds 
of food. They are remarkable among 
for regurgitation of food, sending it back 
fatatie’ the bill to undergo a kind of mastication 
annlogous to rumination in quadrupeda. 
Some of the larger species measure about 
27 inches in length, inclusive of the bill, 
which ia about 7) inches, and the tail about 
10 inches long. See RAMPHASTIDS, Ram- 
PHASTOS.—2 A small modern constellation 
of the southern hemisphere. 


Toucang (ti-kang’), ". A kind of boat, much > 


used at Malacca and Singapore, pro _— 

either by oar or sail; speedy, rather 

the centre, but 5 at the Shien 
Touch (tuch), vt. (Fr. toucher, 0. Fr. tucher, 

focher, toqguer, Pr. 8p. and tocar, It. toe- 

care, to touch; acco to Diez from 0, H.G. 

zuchon, to draw, to pull; Mod, G, zveken, to 

palpitate, to shrug: E. to tuck. ] 1. To per- 

ceive by the sense of feeling. 

Nothing burt body can be sowch'd or foch, Creech, 


?. To come In contact with in any manner, 


but particularly by means of the hand, 
finger, &c.; to hit or strike againet 


Esther drew near and fomeAed the top of the sceptre. 
TowcA but my lips with these Gir lips of Chine.” 
Saad, 


Power, like a desolating 
utes whate'er it deeckes, Shetiey. 


& To meddle or interfere with: hence, to 
take as food, drink, or the likw; to taste. 
He dies that faachtes any of this fruit 
Tul I and my aifaies are answered. 4 
4. To come to; to reach; to attain to; to 
arrive at; bence, to land; to come to shore, 
[ have fwcA'ad the highest point of all my greatness. 
By his conimand . 
Have 7 here fewcA‘a Sicilia. Sled, 


The God vindictive doom’d them never more, 
AB men unblessd! to fonck that natal ar 


5. + To try or test, as gold witha ns 
to probe; to try. 
Wherein 1 meant to fouch your love indeed, Shas, 


Words so debased and hard, no stone 
Was hard enoushto Maca them on. Anais, 


6. To relate to; to concern. 
The quarrel ewe’ pone but thee alone. Sead 


Tam to break with thee of some affairs 
That Mach ine Dear, 


Shak, 
T. To handle, speak of, or deal with gen 
or slightly. = 
Toweck you the sourest points with sweetest terms. 
The sentinel . may, by only we ted a certain 
iron with bis foot, draw up the brik 


TT. Sevwne. 
8. To mark or delineate alightly : to add a 


slight stroke or strokes to, as with a pen, 
pencil, brush, &c«. ‘The lines though 
towched but a Reha 
palace bright, 
Bastion’d with oialeyd 
And And foweh'd wi shade of hee  Sbelisks 
“ante, 


® To handle in a skilfal or special manner; 
as, (a) to ode 3 ae a musician, by tonch, or as 
if by perform, as a piece of music, 
Towed thy instrument astrainortwo, SAa#, 
A in the if inv 
Gveiy air om the fapcece "s pa By gm 
(5) To discourse of; to write about; to at- 
tempt as a subject for a literary production. 
(c) To paint or to form as an artist. 
Such heavenly touches ne'er fowch'a canny Se 
10. To affilct or distress; to hurt or injure, 
Let ws make a covenant with thee: that thou wilt 
de us no hurt, as we have not foncAed thee. 
Gren. avi. a8, op. 
No loss shall f#wcdt herby my company. Sad, 
11. To affect; to impress; to strike. 
air of music fowch thelr ears.” Shak, 
: What of sweet before 
Hath fowrA'd my sense, flatseems to this. Afsiten, 
12. To move or strike mentally; to fill with 
passion or tender feeling; to melt: to 


soften. 
He is fowch'd 
To the noble heart. 


The tender sire was fonch'a with what he sald. 
18. To infect; as, men touched with pestilent 
disease 


4. 
The life of all his blood 
Is Aewch'a’ corruptibly. Sak, 
14. To make an impression on; to have an 
effect on; to act on. 
Ira face must be... so hard that the file will noe 
fomacl it. Afouwn. 
15. To influence by impulse; to impel for- 


cibly. 
No decree of mine 
Concurring, to necessitate his fall, 
Or fowcé with lightest moment of impulse 
His free will, 
16. To render crazy or insane ; to 
affect with a slight degree of insanity : not 
much used oo t in the past participle. 
‘She feared his head was a little touched. : 
Lerd Lan ow— AT: To lay the hand on for 
the purpose of curing of o disease, ce 
cially of the Misbess called the king's evi. 
Chagles I1., in the course of his reign, owched' near 
a hundred thousand persons. Afacaniay, 
18, Ingeom. to meet without cutting; to bein 
contact with. A straight line is to touch 
a circle or curve when it meets the circle or 
curve, and being produced, does not cut it; 
and two circles or curves are said to toweh 
each other when they meet but do not cut 
each other. A straight line touches a circle 
or curve only in one point; two circles or 
spheres fowch each other only in one point; 
at : aphere touches a plane in only oné 
See Contact, TANGENT. — T'o toweh 





J, job; 


ch, chain; 
VoL. IV. 


th, Sc. loch; gz go; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


fH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, asure.—See KEY. 
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of ® to sketch hastily; to finish by touches. 
( discharge, as a cannon —To towch 
up, to repair or improve by slight touches 
or emenda Tae ‘Her natural countenance 
touched up ison. —To the wind 
Lepien to kee p the ship os near the wind 
ble. -- pot, tovich penny, a pro- 
=r ial phrase, ar re no credit given. 
We know the custom of such houses, continues he; 
"Hs femcl pot, foal pee. ev. A. Graves. 
—Touch me nok See TOUCH-ME-NOT. 
Touch (tuch), e¢. 1. To be in contact; to 


be in a state of junction, 50 that no space is | 


between; as, two spheres towch only in one 
point —2 To fasten on; to take effect on. 


Strong waters will fewck upon gold, that will not 
fewré upon silver, faces. 


8. To mention or treat anything slightly in | 


a tie beplinen vice a heedd hey h 

Che Ang Wares Ve Arie. u t ave 
immediately quilted ik. = hatin 

4 Nawt, to have the leech of a sail so struck 
by the wind that a tremulous motion is 
caused in it—T'o towch and go (nawf.), to 
rub against the ground with the keel, asa 
vessel under sail, without the epeed being 
much slackened.—Touch and go, a 
used either substantively or adjectively, and 
applied to something, such as an ac dent, 


Jor instance, which had almost happened ; | 
or a etate of imminent explosion, as from | 
like; a close shave, | 
"This foveA and go young Barnacle." Dick- | 


hasty temper or the 


ris, 

Te had been feach and eo with them for many a 
day, and now... itended in a threatened separa- 
er, After Ferris. 


We were strong-handed, and the four Ca —— 
did us seamen’s service; but it was fowl & 


—To touch at, to come or go to renee 
stay; as, the ship touched at 


sbon. 
The newt day we fewrtead af Sidon. Acts xxvii. > 


—T'o touch on, to touch at; to come or go 
to forashort time [Rare. 7} 

I made a little veyege round the lake, and fawched! 
ev the several towus that Deon its coasts, Auttsrom, 

Touch (tuc b). n, 1, The act of touching, or 
the state of being touched; contact; the 
junction of two boulies at the surface, so 
that there is no space between them. 
Never fence was welcome to thy og 

Uniess I towch'd. 
But 0, for the owed’ of a vanished hand, 

And the sownd of a voice that is still. Temupsevi. 


2 The sense of feeling or common sensation, 


one of the five senses. The sense of touch | 
resides in the nervous papille of the skin, ; 
and is shared in aminorand modified degree | 


by those parts of the mucous membranes 
which, at the various orifices of the body, 
are continuous ip e rea of the same 
structure as that of the skin. Although 
the sense of touch is diffused over the whole 
body, it is much more exquisite in some 
parts than others. In man the hand is the 
principal organ of touch, and the greatest 
degree of sensibility resides in the extremi- 
ties of the angess, By the sense of touch 
we are enabled to ascertain the properties 
of bodies, iu so far as they can be ascertained 
by contact, See FEELING. 


Th’ car 
Taste, fowrh, ands stnell, pleased from thy ng ag 
Le. 


By foack the first pore qualities we learn, 
hich quicken all , hot, cold, moist, and 


Py ack hard, soft, rough, smooth, we do discern; 
y fowck sweet pleasure and sharp a try. 
Wer. 
3. The act or power of exciting the passions 
or affections. 
For not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent foweAer, 
Do strongly speak to us. Shak, 
4. Mental feeling or sensation; affection: 
emotion. ‘A true, natural, and sensible 
toweh of mercy." Hooker. 


No beast 50 fierce but knows some fowee om, 


5. Trait; characteristic; a feature or pecu- 
liar feature. 
One fowchk of nature makes the whole sonia a 
A eon was copied from his voice so much, : 
The very same in every little tmck, Dryden, 
6. A small quantity or degree ; a dash; a 
spice; a smack: a littl. ‘So excellent a 
touch of modesty.’ Shak, 
Madam, I have a fowed of your condition, 
Which cannot brook the accent of repronf. Shak. 
7. Astroke; a peri yrlag effort or attempt. 
‘Nice touches of raill ery. Addwon, 
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& A hint; a suggestion; slight notice. 
A email] fewcé will put him in mind of them. 
Sacon, 
9 Animadversion; censure; reproof. 

I never bore any foes of conscience with greater 
regret. fitton Basaihe. 
10.} Particular a appicatcn of anythin A 
person; personal reference or enpicaion, 

Speech of foweA towards others should bes gly 
used. facem, 
a1, Any single act in the exercise of an art; 

a) astroke of a pen, pencil, or the like. 
Ww at strained fowches rhetoric can lend." 


Artificial strife lives in these fourier, Shad. 


(6b) The act of the hand on a mnsical instrn- 
ment: hence, a musical note. ‘The touches 
of sweet harmony.’ Shak.—12.¢ A touch- 
atone (which see); hence, that by which 
anything is examined; a test, as of wold by 
a touchstone; a proof: a criterion; an assay, 
‘The duke being of base gold and fearing 
the fowch." Sir J. Hayward, * Kyuity, the 

true towck of all laws.” Rich, Carew. 
oO I Ln sy tow do T play the foweh, 
To try ifthou be current goldindeed. Shak, 


13. Stone of the kind used as touchstones: 
a term often applied to any costly marble, 
but properly is) é basanites of the Grecks, 
avery hard black granite. ‘A new monno- 
ment of touch and alabaster.” Fuller. 

Thou art not, Penshurst, built to enviows show 

Of row or miarble. &. Yonsaa. 
14.¢ Proof; tried «qualities. ‘Friends of 
noble toweh.” Shak —165. In the fine arts, 
the peculiar handling usual to an artist, and 
by which his works may be known. Fair- 
holt.—16. In obstetrica, the examination of 
the mouth of the womb by actual contact 
of the hand or fingers. (Goodrich.—17.+ A 
euphemism for sexual commerce. Shak,— 
18.¢ A brief or slight essay. [Colloq, ] 

Print my preface in such form as, fn the book- 
seller's phrase, will make a siapenny fouck, Anyi. 
10. In music, the resistance of the keys of 
an instrument to the fingers; as, a heavy 
touch or light toweh; also, the manner i 
which a performer touches, strikes, or 

resses the keys, strings, or the like, of an 
nstrument.—20. In ahip-building, the ‘hroad- 
est partof a plank worked top and butt; or 
the middle of a plank worked anchor- stock 
fashion; alsu, the les of the stern timbers 
at the counters. —T'o keep ftouch,+ to be 
steady to appolntment; to fulfil duly a part 
or function. 

But will the dainty dominie, the schoolmaster, 

Aeeg tench d'ye think? Sean. & Fi, 
—T rue as fovch,}completely true, Spenser. 
—A near touch, on exceedingly narrow miss 
OF escape; a close shave. [Colloq.] 


The next instant the hind coach passed my engine 
byashave, Jt wag the nearest fouch | ever saw. 


Orberasr 
Touchable ar bl), a. 

touched; tangibl 
Touch-box (tach! boks). n, A receptacle for 
A hted tinder, formerly carried by soldiers 
o used matchlocks, the match being 

lighted at it. 
Toucher (Gish sty, . One who or that 
which touches. Used 
phrases ‘a near foweher," ‘aa near as a fouch- 


er, meaning almost exactly, very nearly, 


touch and go, a near shave. 


And there we are in four minutes’ time, aa nearas | 
Dobe, 


a foucter, 
Tt was o near fewpher, though. Sarda, 
Touch-hole (tuch’hél), » The vent of a 
cannon or other species of firearms, by 
which fire is communicated to the powder 
of the charge. 


(tuch'-li), adv, In a touchy man- | 


ner; with irritation; peevishly. 

Touchiness (tuch’i-nes),n. The quality of 
being touchy; peevishness; itability ; | 
irasci bility. | 
Touching (tuch'ing),a, Affecting; moving; 

thetic; as, & towehing narrative, 
tuch’ ing), used as prep. Con- 
cerning; relating ath respect to. ‘Now, 
as touching things s oifered unto idols." 1 Cor. 
vill 1. ‘Answerd all queries fouching 


those at home.” Tennyeon. 


Touchingly (tuch'ing- 1), ac adv. In amanner 


to touch or move the passions; feelingly. 


This last fable sh how fomcddeyely th 
og Tialnds ive ows how fenchidngly n peat angaas 


Touch-me-not (tuch’mé-not), nm 1A plant | 
of the genus Impatiens, the J. noli-me-tan- 


Capable of being 


often in the slang | 


| T 
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tated when ripe, projects the seeds to aome 
distance. —2 In med. a tubercular affec- 
tion, occurring especially about the face; 
noli-me-ta ere; lupua (which see). 
ie tanger (tuch’né- -dl), 2. A small bar 
nat and silver, either pure or alloyed 
Oe weet definite proportions of copper, 
aa used by assayers for brying articles of 
gold and silver. In testing gold a number 
are employed, one being of pure gold, a 
second composed of 23 parts gold and 2 
copper, a third 22 parts gold and 2 cop 
anid soon, These are rubled upon a p sin 
of hard black stone called a towe/fstone, and 
the colour of the streak compared with that 
made by the metal to be tested. A further 
means of comparison is afforded by moisten- 
ing the streaka with nitric acid or by heating 
thestone. Silver is similarly tested by touch- 
needles composed of lead and silver. 
Touch- tuch'pan), m The pan of agun 
oc ort ps da the oa heh rs, 
om per (tuch n. per 
seeanedl in witve ad that { it catches fire from 
aspark and burns slowly. It is hence used 
for firing gunpowder and the like. 
ouch-piece (tuch’pés),n. A coin given by 
the sovereigns of England to those whom 
they toweched for the cure of scrofula or king's 
evil Previous to the time of Charles Il. no 
particular coin appears to have been exe- 
cuted for the purpose of being given at the 
touching. Specimens ie balongtng to a reign 
and to the reigns of Jamea JL. and Queen 
Anne have figures of St. Michacl and the 
dragon, with the motto ‘Soli Deo Gloria’ 
on one side and a ship on the other. 
| ne (tuch’ston), n, 1. A variety of 
extremely compact siliceousschist, almost as 
close as flint, used in conjunction with the 
touch-needles for ascertaining the purity of 
gold aud silver, known also as Black Jasper 
gh ee dia It was called. Lydian stone 
ate ia by the anclents because it 
vai und wn Lydia in Asian Minor.—2. Any 
test or criterion by which the qualities of a 
thing are tried; a3, money, the fotichetone of 
common honesty. ‘Calamity is man’s true 
touchstone.’ Beau, & FL 
The foregoing doctrine alfords us a tomcAsrtone for 
the trial of spiriva, sont, 
Touch- warden (tuch'war-den) m An 
assay-warden of the goliudsmilhea, 
Touch-wood (tuch'wyd), un. <A soft white 
substance Into which wood is converted hy 
the action of such fungi as Polyporws igni- 
arius. It is easily ignited, and continues to 
burn for a long time like tinder. Called also 


Spunk, 

Touchy (tnch'i', a. Apt to take offence; npt 
to take fire or fire up; irritable; irascible, 
‘Touchy tempera.’ Jer. Taylor. [Colloy.] 
Was ever such a fowchky man heard off Bran, & Fi, 


[Tetehy, Techy are forms of this word.] 
(tuf),a. [0. E. 7, tou, toh, A. Sax. 
th, L. G. tage, tag, D. taai, G. ziihe, Prov, . 
zach, tough. lt appears connected with 
Goth. fahjan, to pall. to tug, and to be from 
Indo-Eur. root dak, to tear, to bite.] 1. Hav- 
ing the quality of flexibility weer brittle- 
ness; yielding to force without breaki mre 
red ligamenta of animals are re bly 


a bodies some are fragile, and some are brug and 
not fragile, Sares 
2 Firm; strong; not easily broken; able to 
endure hardsh p; as, au animal of a towgh 
frame. 

We are fougéer, brother, 
Than you can put us to it, Saak, 

Str I ded, ri 

din tOhighics Beavien, etromger, ee What Soke 

Asc slew him, 7 reap, 
3. Not easily separated; viscous; clammy; 
tenacious; ropy; as, fou ough phlegm. —4 Stiff: 
not flexible. ‘So tough a frame she could 
not bend." Dryden.—5. Difficult; stubborn; 
unmanageable. 

Callous and feng, 

The reprobated race grows judgment-proof, Comper, 


6. Severe: violent; as, afowghstorm. [Colloy,) 
*‘Atoughdebate.” Fuller.—To make if to he 
an old phrase signifying to take pains; 
to make a difficulty about a thing, to treat 
it ms of great importance. 

Toughen (tuf’n), v7. To grow tough or 
tougher. Mortimer. 

movenen (tuf'n), vt To make tough or 

ughe 


ao (tuf‘ish), a. Tough in a slight 


Toushly (tuf‘li), ade. Ina Sone manner. 





feel the i gere, 60 called from the construction of the | T ese (tuf‘nes), 7. uality of be- 
OL Wychecey's or Conpercs wit, Prior, | seed-vessel, which, being touched and irri- | ing tough; aa, (a) that Suality oh a substance 
Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; J, Sc. fey. 
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which rendera it in some degree flexible 
without brittleness or liability to fracture; 
flexibility with a firm adhesion of parts; as, 
the toughness of steel (6) Viscosity; te- 
nacity; clamminess; glutinousness; as, the 
toughness of mucus, (¢) Firmness; strength 
of constitution or texture. 


I confess me knit to thy deserving with cables of 
pardurable owpémers, Svat, 


Tought,! «@. Tight. Chaucer. 

Toeebeer (Seta: i), A Turkish name 
for a kind of tobaceo exported from Persia, | 
Written also Twinbeki. 

wep (top), nm, A siren. ‘masted Malay! 

50 to 60 feet long, and 10 to 12 

bree and about ns much deep. It sails 
well, and carries a large cargo. 


Toupee, T et (ti-pé’, to’pa), a [Fr. 
toupet, dim. from 0. Fr. towpe, a tuft of 
hair, from G. zopf, a tuft. See Top.) <A 


curl or artificial lock of hair: a small wig 


or upper part of a wig. 


Upon examination I found he had combed his own 
ee over the foner of his wig, and was, indeed, in Ris his 
e dress become a very smart shaver. Sweolleff. 


Tounet-Alt (to’pet-tit), n. [Fr. fouper, a 
tuft, acrest. See above.) The created tit- 
mouse (Parva bicolor) Called also Topet. 

Tour (tir), m ([Fr. towr, a turn, revolution, 
trip, tour, &c., Pr. torn, It. torneo, from L. 
fornia, from Gr, tornes, a turn, a round, that 
which is turned, a turner's wheel, &c, Turn 
has same origin.) 1. A going round; hence, 
a journey in a circuit; a roving journey; a 
lengthy excursion; aa, the fowr of Europe: 
the tour of France or England.—%. The cir- | 
cular flight, as of a bird of prey in rising to | 
get above its victim. 

The bird of Jove, stoop'd from his airy fowr, 
Two birds of gayest plume before him drove. Mitton, 
37 A turn; a revolution. 
To solve the fowrs Liy heavenly bodies made 
A0r A. Afarcd ere. 
4 A turn; as, a fowr of duty: a military use 
of the word. —5. Tum ; cast; manner. 
[Rare. } 
The whole fowr of the passage is this: a man given 
i Pa rmtinon can have no secunty, day or night, 
¢ or waking. Aentizy, 
‘ eg course or drive for horses or car- 
riages, or a ride or drive in such a course. 
‘Ashamed to go into the fowr’ (in Hyde 
Park) Pepys. 
The aweetness of the Park is af eleven, when the 
Reai-monde take ther fewer there, Centitere. 


oa preult round, excursion, ramble, trip, 
aun 
Tour (tor), 1 To make a tour; aa, to four 
through a country. 
He was favrong about as usual, for he was as rest- 
lew as a hyena. De Guiacey, 
Touraco (to-rak'd), nm An insessorial bind 
of the genus Corythaix or Turacus, family 
Musophagids. The touracos are natives of | 
Africa, and are allied to the Scansores. 
blr prevailing colour is green, varied in 
ee with purple on the wings and 
tall hey feed chiefly on soft fruits, and 
frequent the highest branches of the forest 
treea. The most elegant species is the C. 








Tourace (Corp iia eryfarole pais). 


erythroluphua of Swainson. Its crest is 
red, and it is erected when the bird is ex- 
cited, giving the head the appearance of 
being helmeted, 
Tourbillion (tir-bil’yon), n. [Fr. towrtilion, 
a whirlwind, from L ferho, a whirlwind or 


whirlpool) An ornamental firework, which | 
turns round when in the air so a8 to pre- | 


sent the appearance of a scroll of fire. 


Tourelle (té-rel’), mn. [Fr.) In archaeol a 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


small tower attached to a castle or man- 
sion, and which generally contained a wind- 
ing staircase leading to 
of the gl rte 
Tourism (torizm),. Travelling for plea- 


sure. ere touriem and nothing else." 
Lord Strangford. [Rare] 
Tourist (térist), n One Mis makes a tour; 


one who makes a journey for pleasure, 

stopping ata number of places for the pur- 
of seeing the scenery, dc. 

=| eae té-ris’'tik), a. Of or relating to 

a tour or tourists. ‘ Tourietic journeying 


in Crete.” Lord Strang/ford. 
Tc in, To ine (tir’mna-lin), 1, 


[ Probably a corruption of fowrnamal, a 
name given to this stone in Ceylon.) A 
mine occurri 
sided or six-sided prisms, terminated hy 
three-sided pyramids, the primary form 
poet By rhomboid. Fracture uneven, con- 
choidal, Hardness, scratches 
Sp. gr. from 39 to 3078. In compoai- 
tion and ap ce tourmaline aver ble 
and complex mineral, np Ey Bad 
pally of a compound silicate rate of 
alumina and magnesia, but containing fre- 
ently iron, lithia, and other substances. 
ourmaline occurs most commonly in prim- 
ary rocks, ee 2 in granite, fang” and 
mica-slate, It is found: oP Eng d pt 
land, Sweden, America, § 
other parts. Some wigs Pines are Siberia, nnd 
some translucent, some opaque. Some are 
colourless, and others green, brown, red, 
blue, and black. Red tourmaline is known 
as Rubellite, blue tourmaline as Jndicolite, 
anit black tourmaline as 1. The trans- 


| aa varieties include various well-koown 


ewelry atones, as the Brazilian sapphire, 
the Brazilian emerald, &c, Prisms of tour- 
maline are much used in polarizing appar- 
rr and it possesses powerful electric pro- 
BS, 

sourn (tim), ». [See Tour, TURNS.) 1. In 
law, the turn or circuit anciently made by 
the sheriff twice every year for the purpose 
of holding in each hundred the great court 
leet of the county. The tourn has long 
fallen into disuse. 


I assign all these functions to the coum 


cd during 
upon the supposition that no other subsisted during | 


the Saxon thoes, and that the separation of ae 
sheriffs — for criminal jurisdichon had not 
taken place, which, however, | cannot pretend 
determ Afadiam, 


2+ A spinning-wheel. Halliwell 
Tournament (torna-ment), «a [0 Fr. fowr- 
néeiment dourncyement, fromtourneier, towr- 
noyer, to turn 
or twirl ahout, 
tourner, to turn. 
See TURN.) LA 
roel tes MDOT? or 
species of com- 
bat performed 
in former times 
by knights and 


os 


cavnliers on 
horseback for 
the purpose of 


exercising and 
exhibiting their 
courage, prow- 
om, nad shill in 
arma, The tour- 
nament fur- 
nished an excit- 
ing show, and 
gave valour and 
military A ca 
an opportunity 
of acquiring dis- 
tinction; but it 
not unfrequent- 
ly happened 
that angry pas- 
sions burst forth 
on such ocea- 
slons, Bo that 
a tournament 
_— = in 
a hostile con- 
ft. Thea | eee, 
usually employ- 





ed were lances without headsa,and with round | 


braces of winwd at the extremity, and swords 


without points and with blunted edges: | 


but those who desired to signalize them- 
felves in an extraordinary degree encoun- 
tered each other with the ordinary arma of 
warfare. Tournaments were usually held 
on the invitation of some prince, which was 
proclaimed by heralds throughout his own 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 


e different stages | 


» crystallized in three- | 


sees. | 


dominions, and likewise at foreign courts, 

#0 that parties from different countries my or 

jos in such exercises. The tournament 

ered from the jousf, which was merely a 

trial of military skill between one hit 

and another.—2, Encounter; shock of battle. 
With cruel tournament the squadrons jain ; 
Where cattle pastured late, now scatter'd lies 
With carcasses and ans, the ensanyrui 


Are 
4. Any contest of skill in which a number 
of individuals take part; as, a chess towrna- 
ment; a draught tournament, 
Tournay (torna), an. [From Towrnai, in 
Belgium] A printed worsted material for 
furniture upholstery. 
| Tourné (tir-na’), pp. In her. same as Con- 
anions or Re ecard 
ter ee MY ct ir'nér-i), m Work turned on 
Th win urnery. ' Rare fourneries iu ivory.’ 


noureek § A turret oramall tower. Chawcer. 
Tournette (tir-net’), mn. [Fr.] 1. An instru- 





ment for s fant | =—2 An instrument used 
by potters in shaping and painting delft and 
reélain ware 


ourney (tir’ne), n [0.Fr: tournei, tournoi, 
from tourner, to turn.) A tournament. 
This was the giuceful how racy introduced inte Cas- 
fcr from the Spanish Arabs. Prescott. 
(tér'ne), vt. [O.Fr. tourneier, tor- 
ae urnoier, See TURN.) Two tilt; to 
perform tournamenta. 


Anelfin born of noble state 
Well could he fowrney, and in ists, ite + 


Ae ne. 

Tourniquet (tir'ni-ket), n [Fr., from tour- 
ner,to turn.) A surgical instrument or band- 
age which is etraitened or relaxcil with a 
acrew, and used to check hemorrhages, os 
in surgical operations, — Hydraulic fourné- 

f. Same as BARKEM'S MILL. 

Tourn ois (tir-nwii), a. (Fr., so called hecanse 
coined at Tours) An epithet used only in 
the compound term /ivre tovrnods, a French 
money of account under the old régime, 
worth about )@. sterling. 

Tournure Sage ntir), 7. ay, L Turn; con- 
tour; 5 gure: shape,—2 A etilf padded band- 
age which women fasten round the loins 
to expand the skirt; a bustle. 

Touse (tor ui wf. pret. & Pp. toused ; PPr. 
fowsing, [Same word as LG, tien, G 5 
fausen, bo are akin to tease.] To pull; ~s 
drag; to tear; to disorder the hair of; 
tousle, ‘We'll touse you joint by joint” 
Shak. 

Touse (touz), n A pulling; a poll: a hau); 
a seizure; a disturbance. [Frovincial. 

Touser tou’zér), n, One who touses, 

Tousle (tou'zl), of. pret. & pp. towsled; ppr. 
foualing. (Freq. from fowse.) To pul 
haul about; to put into disorder; to dishe- 
vel; to rumple. (Colloq. } 

Tous-les-mois (to-la-mwa), n. [Fr., lit. 
all the months, every mon A kind of 
starchy matter resembling arrow-root, pro- 
cured from the rhizomes of several South 
American species of Canna, as C. coccinea, 
C edulia, and C. achiras. 

Tout (tout), v.71. (Probably akin to toot, A. Sax. 
totian, Icel. tofa, to stand out, to he pro- 
lips: com in allusion a the onltion of be 

ceo eo pout.) To pont; Re 
ds fit of ill-humour, [Sentch, ] 
Tout (tout), nm. A pet: a huff; a fit of ill-hu- 
mour ora fitof liness. (Scotch. 

| Sous, f (See Toor, to be prominent.] The 

breech; the ucer, 

| Tout (tout), v.t, [A form of toot, tote, to hlow 

ahorn. See Tout.) 1. To toot (which see). 
| 2 To ply or seek for customers. 

Tout (tont), n 1. The sound of a horn,— 
2. One who plies for customers, as for an inn, 
a public conveyance, a shop, and the like, 
3. In Aorse-raciag, a person who clandes- 
tinely Watches the trials of race-horses at 
their training quarters and for a fee gives 
information for betting purposes. 

Tout-ensemble (tot-af-eqh-ll), a [Fr., all 
together.) The whole of anything taken to- 
aieiees anything regarded as a whole with- 
out regard to distinction of Rpecifi- 
cally, in the five arts, the general effect of a 
work of art without regard to the execution 
of detaila 

Touter (tout’ér), A person who plies for 
customers for an inn, public conveyance, 


shop, and the like. 
Tou (tot'’ls, «@ Liahle to take tonts: 
haughty; irascible; had tempered. (Scotch. 
Touze (tour), o.t. Same as Towse. Spenser. 
Tougle (tou'zl) of. Same as Towale, 
Tow (t6),0.t (A. Sax. tedAan, teigan, contr. 
feén, pret. tedh, pp. fogen, to draw, to tug, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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whence tohitne, ‘towing line; Icel, toga and 
(og to draw, to tug: G. ziehen, to draw 


eog. with L. ducere, tu leak See DUKE.)) | Tow-boat (t6dt)m 1, Any boat employed | 
drag, a8 A boat or ship, through the | 


water by means of a 
formed by anuther boat or ship, or by men 
on shore, or by horses, Hoata on 
natunally towed by horses. 

Tow (t6), nm [A. Sax. tow, tam, tow; Icel. fo, 
a tuft of wool; Dan. fave, a fibre, L. taver, 
flax or beunpi from same root as A. 5 , tein, 
to draw. In sense of rope it seems ‘to be 
directly from the verh to tow or tuy; oc 
Icel. tay, D. toww, Dan, fov, a rope |] 1. The 
coarse anil liroken part of flax or hemp 


separated from the finer part by the hatcliel | 


or swingle.—2 Nauf, a rope or chain used 
in towing a vessel, —3. The act of towing or 
the state of being towed: generally with in; 
as, one Vessel takes another in low, 

I went home again, and | hadn't been on shore 


more than two hours, when who should | see but my 
first wife, Bet, with a robin-redbreast ia Peet 


neerel, 

Tow? (t4), a. Tough. 

Towage (ti’ij), mn [From fow, the verb] 
one act of towing. —2. The price paid for 

wing. 
(ti‘érd, t0'érdz), pre 

[A. Sax. tiweard, ee ie to, ope 
-weard, user in composition to express di- 


rection. Towards has always been a com- 
mon form. It is one of those adverbial geni- 
tives, of which English possesses a number, 


such as needs, sfraightways, sometimes, &c. | 


1. In the direction of. 


He set bis face mar the a  g 
mus. xiv, 1. 
The ra 


J omaray the retres 


d corrents dro 
sea, their forous tide, 
Af ites. 


Formerly often used not a0 much to express | 


direction as destination, and nearly or quite 
uivalent to &. ‘Fly toward Belmont." 
. “TL must away this night toward 
Padua’ Shak,.—2 With direction to, in a 
moral sense; with respect to; regarding. 
His eye shall be evil Aeeard his brother, 


Deut. swvill. 54. 
What warmth is there in your aflection fewardy 
any of these princely suitors? Shak. 


. LS tat to; arriving at and contributing 
; For, 

Teword the education of your daughters, 

I here bestow a simple instrument. Sifu. 
4 Nearly; about; as, toward three o'clock. 


Lam feward nine years older since I left you. 
Sa 


& With reference or respect to; in sonnes: 
tion with. 


I will be thy adversary feword Aone Page. SAad, | 


This was the first alarm England received Armatra! 
any trouble. Clarendon, 
Toward was formerly sometimes divided hy 
timesia. 

And such trust have we through py fo God- 
ward. 2 Cor. ti. 4 
Whose streams run forth there to the cale sea-side, 
Here back return, aries amici = 

Fuirfiir, 

—To be toward one,} to be on one's aide or uf 
his company. 

Heroal and th 
that “ode only 


that were feword him... 
bute, but whatsoever elec, was 
Ap, Alnalrries, 
Toward, Towards (té'érd, td'érdz), ade, 
Near; at band; in a state of preparation. 
What might be éeword that this eweaty haste 
Doth make the night jalit-labourer ne eage 
What the devil is reward nowt AT, Brooke. 
Toward (té'wérd),a. [From the preposition. 
The primary micaning ia bending to, hence 
yielding, docile. Comp. froward, in the op- 
te sense.] L Viel ding; Pliable; doctle; 
ready to do or learn; nut froward; apt; as, 
a foward youth. 
“Tis a good bearing when Saran are Shore 


2+ Forward; bold. 


Why that is spoken like atowerd prince, Shab 
(té'wérd-li-nes), an. The qua- | 
remdliness | 


Towardliness 

lity of Iwing tuward ; do or 
learn; aptnesa; docility, 

The beauty and Aeordi of these children 
moved her brethren to envy. ea Raleigh. 


Towardly to’'wérd-li), a. Ready to do or 
an apt; docile; tractable; compliant with 
uty 
Here Parker, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
—~s chaplain to Anne Boleyn, preached to Eliza- 
then 4 fmaradiy child, seven years old, 
wert. Kev. 


Towardness (té'wérd-nes), n. anally 
of heing toward; docility; tamundin sf 
young prince of rare fowardness.' Bacon. 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Towing ia per- | 


are 


held, | 


pine, pin; 
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Towards (to’erdz), prep. and adv. 
WARK, — 


in towing a ship or vessel; a steam-tug.— 
2 A boat that is towed. 

Towel (ton’el), mn. [O.E. towaile, towaille, 
fownille, Fr. fowaille, from M. HOG. terehela, 
O.—.G. duahilla, dwahilla —towel, from 
0.H.G, feahan, dwahan, A. Sax. thwein (for 
ees § Goth. thrahan, t wash] 1.4 
cloth used! for wiping the hands and face, 


especially after washing; any cloth used as | 


a wiper in dumestic nse.—2 Heeles. (4) the 
rich covering of silk and gold which used to 
he laid over the top of the altar, except 


during mass. (6) A linen altar-cloth.—An 


oaken towel, acudgel. (Slang. } 
T have a good eaérn Swe! at your service. 
ha Smo lel. 


— A lead towel, a bullet. [Slang.] 

Hab tis pave with a pair of coon toiwi 

. “— sa Jamas Smith, 

v.t. [From the phrase ‘to 
rub down with an oaken towel") To beat 
with astick. [Local ors J 

Towel,! s. For Jewel. A pipe; the funda- 
Towel Chaneer. 

Towels Dl ant, Luge ey na. The fruit of 
ny an ifa eqyptiaca, common 
iinonsion tropica, need for sponges, 

drying nowt the ee the manmfac- 
ture of bask os pun-wad 


Towel ( tou’el 


Towel-horse ( (tou’el-hors), mn. A wooden — 


e or towels on. 
(tou’el-ing), 7, 1, Cloth for towels, 
. A towel. ‘A clean ewer with a fair towel- 


ling." Browning. peel 


| Towel-roller (tun’el-rél-ér), n, A revolving 
wooden bar placed horizontally for hanging | 


a looped towel on. 
Tower (tou'ér),n, (0. E. tour, from Fr. towr, 
a tower, from L. furris, a tower; cog. Gr. 


tyrris, twreita, Ir. ter, W. ter, Gael. torr— 
ae 7 near ps tower.] 1. A lofty narrow 
uildin 


, of a round, square, or polygonal 
form, elther insulated or forming part of 
a church, castle, or other edifice. The 


term tower yg fg ie to any jarge | 
ele 


building whose t greatly exceeds 

width Towers have been erected from the 
earliest ages as memorials, and for pur- 
poses of religion and defence. A is 


a pyramidal member, frequently forming 


the summit of a church tower, A steeple is 
a tower with its surmounting spire. Amon 

towers are included the minarets attach 

to Mohammedan mosques; the lofty bell- 
towers of Russia; the pillar ‘or round towers 
of India, Ireland, aa other pee ( see 
ROUND-TOWER); the square and octagonal 
towers at the west ends and centrea of 
churches in England and on the Continent; 
the massive keeps anid gate towers of castles 
and mansions; the peels of Scottish for- 
tresses: the pagodas of India and Chinn; 


the pharos, the ole rk and great va- | 


riety of similar buildings #ritten.—2 In 


ane, age, a tall, movable wooden struc. | 


ture used in storming a fortified place, The 
height of the tower was such as to overtop 
the walls and other fortifications of the be- 


lace. Such towers were frequently | 


ai 
poehited with a battering-ram, and thus 


served the double purpose of breaching the | 


walla aud giving 

rotection to the 

egera. —3.A cit- 

adel; a fortress. 

Thou hast been a 
shelter for me, and a 
strong frmer from the 
enemy. Ps. lxi. 4. 
4 A high commode, 
or hend-dress, worn 
by females in the 
Te of William 
Ill. and Quecn 
Anne, It Was COM- 
pe paste- 

oard, ribbons, anil 
lace; the latter two 
disposed in alter- 
nate tiers, or the 
ribbons were 
formed into high 
stiffened hows,cov- 
ered or not, accord- 
ing to taste, by a of 
lace scarf or veil, 
| streamed down each aide of the pin- 
nace, 


trains of amorous intr 
a eed curla, and periwign Af iad! Peves, 





Tower Mead-dress, time 


William 111. 





note, not, move; 


See To- 


Tower (tou'ér), v.i. 


Towing-path (t6'i 


| ear -timber, 
ber, ne- post), 1 nL. 


timber fixed in a steam-tug, to wh 


| ‘Tow. line (té'lin 
Town (toun), n. 


tObe, tub, byll; 


TOWN 


—Tower bastion, in fort. a small tower in 
the form of a bastion, with roums or cells 
underneath for meno and guns. — Tower of 
London, in English literature often elmply 
Tower, the nume given toa L assem- 
blage of buildings, which occupies an ele. 
vated area of 12 or 13 acres, jost beyond the 
old walls of the city of London, south-east- 
warda, on the northerm hank of the Thames 
This geass of buildings is used as an 
arsenal, a garrisin, and a repositery of vari- 
ous objects of public interest. The oldest 
wrtion of it, the White Tower, was built by 
Villian the Conqueror. Jt waa anciently 
a palace, where the kings of England some- 
times resided. In former times it was fre- 
quently used as netate prison. To the north- 
west is Tower Hill, where used to be the 
scaffold for the execution of traitors. 
L To rise and fly high; 
to soar; to be itty ‘Sublime Te hers 
which fower above the clouds.” Locke. 
Eagles golden-feather'd, who do firmer 
Above us in their beauty. Arar, 
High ahove the crowd of offenders femered’ one 
Offender, pre-eminent in parts, mnonengs ss rank, ara 
power. Ct Te km 
2 z. bu folpes , to rize like a falcon or hawk 
¢acend on its prey ; hence, to 
be on the ontlook for prey. “My lord Pro- 
tector’s hawks do tower 50 well." Shak. 


Towered ( tou'érd ), a. mathe or bearing 


towers; adorned or defended by towers. 
"A tower'd citadel." Shak. 

ton'ér-ing), a. 1. Phe high; ele- 
vated; a8, a fowertng height.—2 Extreme : 
violent; ontrageous; surpassl preg jeter “Agitated 
by a towering passion.” 


Towerlet (tou'ér-let),m. A title tower. 
[Rare.) 


Our guiding star 
Now from its #rmerief atreameth far, ‘F, Bailie. 


Tower-mustard (tou'ér-mus-térd), un. The 


English name of a genus of plants (Turritis), 
pat. order Crociferm. The leaves become 
gradually smaller upwards, so that the plant 
assumes a pyramidal form; hence the name. 

The long-podded or smooth tower-mustard 
(Turrits glabra) is a British annual plant, 
abont 2feet high, and veryerectand straight. 
It growa on hanks and roadsi in mauy 


: of England. 
dowery (tou'ér-i), a. Having towers; adorned 


or or datewdéd by towers; as, fowery cities. 


Rise, crown'd with lights, imperial Salem, rise! 
Exalt thy tare hi hat and lift thy eyes. Foe. 


-path), 2. A path used 
by men and horses in towing boats along a 
canal or river; a tow-path. 


| Towing-rope cotinw -rép), n. See Tow- 


ROPE. 

Towing-post (t0‘ing-tim- 

Nawt.a siphe ece of 
ch a tow- 

pe may be made fast when required. 

n. * hawser generally 

used to tow vessels; a tow-rope. 

{A Sax. trin, inclosure, in- 
closed space, fleld, homestead, village, town: 
O. Sax. Ivel. and LG. tén, with similar 
meanings; D. twin, a fence; O.H.G. rin, a 
hedge, a rampart; "Mod, G. rann, a hedge; 
comp. Celt. dun, a fortified hill, a fortress, 
acastle,acity. The usual Icel. meaning of 
tin, a farmhouse with its buildings, is still 
quite common in Scotland.) 1. Originally, 
a walled or fortified place; o collection of 
houses inclosed with walls, hedges, or pick- 
ets for safety.—2 Any collection of houses 


larger eye = village: used in a general 


sense, and in ibe or borough: often 

epposed to erun m which sense’ et nae 
preceded by the definite arti 

God made the country, soa ade teow 


The term fs frequently applied ahasteicly, 
and without the name of the place, 
to a metropolis or county town, or to the 
particular city, &c., in which or in the 
oe ay which the npeensee or writer js; 

0 fown; to in fown; London 
being nN many cases implied in English 

eve. 


As some fond virgin, whom her mother's care 
Drags from the dean, to wholesome ais. 


The first of our society is a tleman orces 
tershire, of an anclent descee es teman of Worees 


Sir Rover de Coverly.. .. When be is i doom, he 
lives in Sobo Square. Addison 


8. A large assemblage of adjo or nearly 
ailjoining houses, to which byrne by is usu- 
and wep rm g 8 be is not a = 
op's see n law, a tithing; a 
subdivision of a county as a parish ion sae 


oil, pound: §, Se. fey. 


u, Se. abune; 


TOWN 
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divisiun of a diovese.—5. The body of inha- | 


hitants resident in a town, city, or the like; 


the townspeuple; as, the fown sends two | 


members to Parliament. 

The seve talks of nathing else. —] om very serry, 
ma'am, the foun bos so little to ilo, rile 8, 
6. A township; the whole territory within 
certain limits. [Liwal, Vuited States. j—7. A 
furm or farmstead: s farmhouse with its 


conner ted buildings (Northern Englishand | T 


Seutch.,] 

Waverley learned! from this colloquy, that in Sont- 
land a ahete howe wad calied a tem, Sore fi, Scere 
(Tut we doubt if it is ever applied to a 
single honse.|—Town and oir, See GOWN. 
—Town clerk, the clerk to au municipal vor- 
pcesua, elected by the tewn-couneil. In 

gland his chief dutics are to keep the re- 
corms of the borewugl wid lists of Lurpesses, 
tu take vharge of the yoting papers at miu- 
nicipal elections, and the like, and le bulds 
ofee only during the pleasure of the coun- 
cil. In Sevtland bis duties are to act aa the 
adviser of the magistrates and council in 
the discharge of their judicial and adlmiuis- 
trative functions, to attend their meetings, 
and record their proceedings. Tle ia the 
custodier of the burgh reconls, frown which 
he is hound tu give extracta when required. 
He cannot We removed from office exrept 
for seme serious fault committed by him. 

Town (teun), @ (4, pertaining ta, or char- 
weteriatic of a town; urban; as, fown life: 
fvinnd TOME rs, 

Town-adjutant (toun'ad-jd-tant). n. Mil, 
an offiver oo the stalf of a varrison, ranking 
a3 a lieutenant IJlis duties are to maintain 
discipline, €e, 

Town-box (tuun'beks), n, The money chest 
ofa town miinied pal corporation: commen 


fund. ° Their fown-lber or exchequer,” Jp. 
Gaiden, 

Town-clerk (tuwno'klirk), n. See unier 
Tuws, 


Town-council (toun’keun-ail), n. The gov- 
eming body in «a municipal corpiration 
elected) by the ratepayers The principal 
duties of this Iwaly are to manage the pro- 
pe erty of the burongh, impose rates fur pub- 
ic purposes, juss ly-laws for the good gurv- 
ernment of the town, fur the prevention of 
Huisunces, and the like. ‘Che members hold 
otfive for three years (one-third of their 
pumber retiring every year), but they are 
éligible for re-election. They elect from 
among themselves a president (called in 
England a ayer, in Scotland a provist), 
and magistrates (the aldermen of England 
and the bailies of Scotland); they also ap- 
peint the paid public functionaries of the 
Leortotigels. 
Town-councillor (teun’konn-sil-ér), n. A 
inember uf a tauwn-council who is not a 
Thagistrate. 


Town-crier (tounkri-¢r), n. A public crier; | 


ube whe makes prowlaygation, 
7“ had as lief the feracrivr spoke my lines, Saat, 


own-hall (tonn’hal), n, 
“halting belonging to a town or borough, 
in which the town-eoncil ordinarily hold 
their meetings, and which is frequently used 
asa place of public assembly; a town-honse, 

Town-house (town's), n. 1. A building 
cuntaining offives, halls, &c., for the trans- 
action of municipal lusiness, the holding 
of public meetings, and the like.- 2. A resi- 
dence or mansion in town, in opposition to 
one in Lhe comot 

Townish (tous ik a. Fertulning to the 
inhabitants of a town: characteristic of a 
town, or of its mole of life, customs, man- 
ners, or the like, (Rare J} 

in fen iat men (lenwh happy they 

AP Pear Do open sipeliry, 
Yet wiany tities wnliapyey haps 
And crue! chances ae Ay Parterniile. 

Town-land (toun an), 1. 
toa town, borough, or municipal ¢ 
tion. Miss Edgeworth, 

Townless (tuun'les), a. 
Howell 

Townlet (teunlet), = Asmall town. 
pour schoulmaster of a provincial taonlet." 
Southey. 

Townley Marbles (tounlé miiriz), n pl 
An assemblage of Greek and Koman sculp- 
ture, Which forms a portion of the gallery of 
antijuities belonging ta the British Mu- 
seum, anil an named from Charles Tuernlen, 
Ray, of Townley, iu Lancashire, who male 
the collection. 

Town-major (toun‘ma-jér), nm Milit. a 
garrieon officer munking with a captain 


ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; x, go; 


curpurd- 


Having no town. 





j, Jub; 


| Town Town 


A large hall or | 


‘The | 





h, Fr. ton; 


His duties are much the same os those of 
the town-adjutant (which see). 


Town-rake (teun'rak), nm. A man living 
loosely about town; a roving, dissipated 
follow, 

Le@wdness and intemperance are nt of so bad com- 
SM WEE In ot fro os in a divine, 
amr ier, 

Townsfolk (tounz’fok), m pl. People of a 
town or city. 

ownship (toun’ ship), nm 1. The corpora- 


tion uf a tuwn; the district or territory of a 
town. 
I am but a poor petitioner of our whole foward. 


Aun k, 
2, In law, a town or vill where there are 
more than one in a parish. —S. In the United 
States, a territurial district, subordinate to 
a county, into which many of the states are 
divided, anil comprising an area of five, six, 
seven, or perhaps ten miles square, and the 
inhabitants of which are invested with cer- 
tain powers for regulating their own affairs, 
such r FS a roads, providing for the 


Town abamtice (tounz’mai), mn. 1. An inhabi- 
taunt of a town. 


They marched to Newcastle, which being defended | 


only by the fetcursoeen, was Piven up tu then, 
Chorewatont, 


2 One of the same town with another, —3 A 
selevtman: au officer of a town, in New 


Eneland. who assists in managing the affaira | 


ifthe tuwn (roadrich., 

Townspeople (tuunz'pé-pl), nu. pl. The in- 
hahitunts of a town or city; townsfolk, 
especially in distinction fron country folk 
or the rural population. 

Town-talk (teun'tak),n. The common talk 
of a town, or the subject of common con- 
versution. 

In twelve hours it shall be frnew-da/t, 
Sur K. 2 Entronge, 

Town-top (toon'tep), n A large top, for- 
werly common in English villages, for pub- 


lic exercise. 

Wards (toun'wérd, toun’- 
wirdz), ade. Toward the town: in the 
Jirection of a town. 

Tow peth (to‘path), m. Same as Towiny- 


F lla (ti'rip), m <Any rope used in 
towing ships or biate. 

Towser (tou'zér), n. (From towse.) A name 
frequently given to a ding. 


To Towzie (teu’zi or tii’zi), a. [Bee 
Tucse.] Reawgh: shagyy. ‘A towrie tyke, 
black, grim, and large." Burne [Scotch] 


Towy (01), a. Containing or resembling 


tiw, 
Toxaster (tok-sas‘tér), n. (Gr. foron, a bow, 
anil avfér, a ptar.] A genus of foesi] sea 


urchins occurring in the lower chalk. They | 


have their name from their semicircular 
contour. 

Toxic, Toxical (tok’sik, tok’sik-al), a, [Qr. 
torukon (pharmaken), poison, originally poi- 
sou in which arrows were dipped, from teri 
kos, of or for a how, from foron, o bow.] 
Of ur pertaining to toxicants: poisunous. 

The arresting of preventing of putrefaction a 
chemical |uwly he as carlesic nad, does not LM 


te be the effect of its frre action on conmigueus organ. 
[wid45. Medial Simmer anal Gaeeeite, 


Toxicant (tok’si-kant), » A poison of a | 


atitnmiating, narcetic, anwsthetic nature, 
eapecially such as periously affecta the 
health when habitually indulged in. Dr. 
Richardecn, 

Toxicodendron ( tok’si-ko-den"drou), 7 
(Gr. torikon, puison, and dendrow, a tree.) 


A plant of the genus Rhus, the R. Toxico- | 


denlron, or polson-oak, Bee EMS. 
Toxicol hepatk ‘si- ko-loj"ik-al), a Per- 
taining to toxiea 


| Toxicologically (eak'st ko-loj"ik-al-li), adv. 


In a toxicological mauner. 


| Toxicologist (tok-si-kol'u-jist),n. One whe 
Land belonging | t Jit) 


treats of poisons 

Toxicology (tek-si-kol’o-ji), n. [Gr, (oxiiron, 
poison, logos, a treatise. See Toxic.) That 
branch of medicine which treats uf poisons 
and their antidotes, or uf the morbid and 
deleterious effects of excessive and inordin- 


ate (luaes anid quantities of medicines, See— 


Pulsom. 


Toxoceras (tok-eos’e-ras), nm. [Gr foron, a 


bow, and heros, a ae ipr! A genus of am- | 
| 


moenites of the lowercha It has its name 
from the shape of ite shell, which resembles 
fo lew, 

Toxodon (tuk’so-don), n. 
and ites olemioaatooth | Anextinct renus 


of large qnadrupedsof unknown affinity. The | 


T. platens ia a gigantic mammifervus ani- 


hg, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


Toy (tii), wv. 


(Gr. tozen, a lew, | 


w, wig; 


anak having teeth bent like a leew, the skull 
presenting A blending of the characteristics 
uf severa existing orders, us the Rodents, 
Pachyderms, anid Cetacea. It was discovered 
in the upper tertiary formation of La Plata, 
South Ainerica. 

Toxophilite (tuk-sof'i-lit), n. (Gr. teron, a 
bow or arrow, and philétés, w lover.] <A 
lover of archery : one Who devotes much 
aeeutian to exercise with the bow ani 


Toxophili Toxophilitic ( tok -sof'i-lit, 
tok-sof'i-lit"ik), a. Lertaining to archery; 
ag, a fnrophilite association. ‘Lincoln-green 
terophdite hats and feathers” Thackeray. 

Toxotes (tok'’so-téz), ». [Gr. forolés, a bow- 
man.) <A geniia of acanthopterygious tele- 
ostean fishes, belonging to Cuvier’s sixth 
family of Syuamipennes. The ouly known 





Tesvter jacilafor (Archer-fsh), 


existing species ia T. »cidator, the archer- 
fish, but there is a fossil one, This fish is 
reniarkable for it’ power of spirting water 
upen insects as they ait on the water-plants, 
a ae te make them fall within its reach. 
(fame word as Dan, ta, D. tu 
G. seu, stull, gear, &c, whence respective y 
Dan. legetii, a tov, a plaything (lege, fo 
play), [). specltwig, a toy (apeel, Dg to 
spiel-zeug, a plaything (eriel, play); cel. 
tugl, gear, harness, being a corresponding 
form. Comp. alao D. too7, ornament, toolen, 
to adorn, foogen, to show.) 1. A plaything 
for children; a bauble —?2 A thing for 
amusement, but of no real value; a mere 
nick-nack or ornament; a trifling object. 
‘A toy, a thing of no regard.’ Shak, 


virtue! virtue! what art thou become 
That mien should leave thee for that fey, a woman, 
Dryden, 


3. Matter of no importance. 
Nor light antl idle foys ny lines may vain onus 


4. Folly; trifling practice: silly opinion,” 


The things which so long eapenence of all ages 
hath confirmed and made profiable let us not pre- 
sine ta conlemn as feliies and fayr, bécnuse we 
komctines know not the cause and reason of them, 


5, Amorous dalliance; play; sport. = 
So sald he ane forbore not glance =i 
LA anerous intent, 
6. An old story; o ailly tale. 
laugh at idle toys." Shak. 
T never may beliewe 
These antick fables, nor these foys. 


7. Wild fancy; odd conceit. 

Th tuts Aap of des 

w ‘hour wre wots e inte ev hh Shak. 
5B. Same as Toy-mufch. (Old English and 
Beotch. } 

The flaps of the loose d on each side 
of leer eins face. ~~ pees or We, Seat. 
—To take toy,| to hecome restive; to start. 


The hot horse, hot as fire, 
Tat fev at this, and fell to what disorder 
Ils power could give his will, bounds, comes on end 
Reo, && Fi 


‘Critic Timon 


Shak. 


Toy (toi), cf [This may be net from the 


noun but from O.E. fegge, to tug or pull, 
Which, as Wedgwiod points ont, Waa used 
with similar meaning.) To dally amorously; 
tu trifle, tu play. 

‘Yes,’ repled the Athenian, carelessly feying with 
the gems; ‘fam chonsing a present for lone, but 
there are none worthy of her." La. Lytton. 


Toy | (tol), .é. To treat foolishly. 


Toyer (tai'ér), n One who toys; one who 


is full of triflin tricks, ‘Wanton Cupid, 
Rian foyer.” of, Harrison. 


(toi'ful), a. Full of trifling play; full 
sana ish). fem idlne: tou 2 
h ( toi’ a ri : WALL n. r. 


, More. 
Toyishly (toi'ish-li), adv. In a toyish or 


trifling manner. 


Toyishness (toi'ish-nes), 2. Disposition to 


dalliance or trifling ‘That toyishness of 
wanton fancy.” Glaneille. 

Toyman (| (tui’man), mn. One that deals in 
toys 

Toy-mutch (tei’much), nm. [D. toot, finery, 
iresa, dooien, Lo ornament, attire.] A close 


wh, whig; 





zh, azure.—See KEY. 





TOYO 
linen or woollen cap, without lace, frill, or 
border, and with flaps covering the neck 


and part of the shoulders, worn by old | 


women. ([Scotch.] 
Toyo (tol’o), mn. A fragrant plant of British 
Guiana, an i on and syrup of the leaves 


and stemsof whichareemployed asaremedy | 


in chronic coug 


Toyshop (tol’shop), m A shop where toys | 
are sol 


Fans, silks, ribands, laces, and gewgaws lay so 
thick together that the heart was nothing else but a 
fayrhap, Addison. 


Toysome (toi’sum), a. Disposed to toy; 
wanton. 


T th hull sali | le 
(ne oe ean wares bal =e yee Ror 
(toit), of pret. & pp. foyfed; ppr. 
foyting, [Comp. fofter.) To totter, like an 
old person in walking. [Scotch.] 
Tozet (t6z), v.f. pret. & pp. tozed; ppr. tozing. 
[A form of fowae.) To pull by violence. 
Tosy ( re ae tenes bling d i 
zi), a. em teased wool; 
soft. [Rare.] 


Trabea (tra’bé-a), n. [L.) A robe of state 
worn by kings, consuls, augurs, &c,, in an- 
cient Rome. 

Trabeated (tra’bé-At-ed), a. In arch. fur- 
nished with an entablature. 

Trabeation (tri-bé-d'shon), mn. [L. trabs, 
trabia, a beam.|] In arch, the same as en- 
tablature (which see’ 

yeene, Trabecule (tra-bek'f-la, trah’é- 
kil), = [(L. trabecula, dim of trabes, a 
beam.) In bot. a cross-bar, such as occurs 
on the teeth of many mosses. 

Trabeculate (tra-bek'ii-lit), a. In bot. fur- 
nished with a trabecula. 

Seace (ert). | ag from Fr. trace, trace, 
Hie outline, &c., m fracer, to trace. 
Seethe verb. In meaning 6 from 0.E. trays, 
the traces of o carriage, 0. Fr. trois, pl of 

traif, the trace of a carriage, the ultimate 
‘igin being the same, See TRAIT.) 1. A 

mark left by anything passing: a track; as, 


the trace of a carriage or wagon; the trace | 
of a man or of a deer. ‘The trace and ateps | 


of the multitude.” J. Udall, 
These as a line thelr long dimension drew, 
Streaking the ground with sinuous frace, § Afiifow, 
2. A mark, impression, or visible ap - 
ance of anything left when the thing itself 
no longer exiata; vialble evidence of some- 
thing having been; remains; token; veatie. 
The shady empire shall retain oo froce 


Of war of blood, but inthe sylvan chase. Je, 


3, In fort. the plan of a work.—4 In geom. 
the intersection of a plane with one of the 
planes of projection.— 6, A small quantity ; 
on insignificant particle; as, telluret of bis- 
muth is composed of tellurium, bismuth, 


sulphur, and traces of selenium,—6. One of | 


the straps, chains, or ropes by which a car- 
Triage, wagon, &c., is drawn by horses, ‘New 
Prace fiche Shetecteed } agate one Pope. 
), wt pret, p. traced; ppr. 
tracing, [ fr. tracer, to trace, delineate 
mark; It. tracciare; from a LL. tractiare, 
from L. tractus, pp. of traho, to draw: 
whence also tract, extract, dc.) 1. To mark 
out; to draw or delineate with marks; 4, 
to trace a Ngure with a pencil. 
For when, in studious mtod od, be paced 
His form po darkening shadow éreoed 
Upon the sunny fees Sir tf", Sods, 
Specifically—2 To copy, as a drawing or 
engraving, by following the lines and mark- 
ing them on a sheet superim 3 h 
which they appear.—3, To follow by some 
mark or marks left hy the thing followed ; 


to follow by footsteps or tracks. 
I feel th 
Of highest agente here, 


You may frace the deluge quite round the globe. 
7. Aurn 


. A enet. 
4. To follow the trace or track of. ‘All the 
way the prince our footpace traced." Spen- 
ser.—6. To follow with exactness 
That servil thou dost decline, 
Of fracing en hs a ee by [ae 
ir F. 
6. To walk over, oo, 
We do frace this alley up and down. 
7. To ornament with tracery. ‘| 
windows stained and fraced.' Tennyson. 
Trace (tras), 0.4% To walk; to travel. 
‘Shen Hing ey froned und rrevertad ts 208 fro. 


Trace (tris), vf. Naut, a form of frice.— 
To trace wp, to haul up and make fast any- 
thing as a temporary security. 


Fite, far, fat, fall;  mé, met, her: 


ahah. 


nida. 


7 the order Trach . 


Deep-set | 


Trachenchyma 
chea, and Gr. enchyd, to pour In.) In bot. the 
vascular 
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If attraction be... a pri A pecperist eane- 
ter, not dependent Mipan, of fracaAlr to, any other 
material cause, then by the very nature and defini- 
Hon of a primordial property it stood indifferent to 
all laws. Paizy. 


bleness Drie eehiaem, n, The state 


Tracea 
of being traceable. 


(tras‘a-bli), ade. Ina traceable 
manner; 80 as to be traced. 


Tracer (tris’ér), », One who or that which | 


traces. ‘A diligent and curlons tracer of 


the points of Nature's footsteps." Hakewill. | 


(tris’er-i), mn Ip arch. the orna- 
open-work formed in the head of a 
there di- 


men 
Gothic window, by the mullions 


verging into arches, curves, and flowing | 


lines, intersecting in various ways and en- 
riched with foliations. The character of the 
tracery varied at different periods of the 
Gothic, and its varieties are known as geo- 
metrical, flowing, flamboyant, &c. Also, the 
subdivisions of groined vaults, or any orna- 
enna Lae of “ ge character for 
joors, panelling, ceilings, &c. 

: (traé’ké-a), nm. pl. Traches (tri’- 
ké-6). [L. trechia, from Gr. (racheia, rough, 
nom. sling. fem. of trachys, rough, iver the 


inequalities of its cart ages arteria, an ar- 
tery, being understood. Dr, Mayne.) 1. In 
anat. the windpipe; a cartilaginous and 
membranous pipe through which the air 
passes into and out of 
the lungs (AA in figure). 
Ita upper extremity, 
which is called the 
laryne (C). consists of 
five cartilagea The 
uP ae tasueent is 
calle eepiglottis (B 
and forms a Kind of 
valve at the mouth of 
a rellng Red glottis, (J 
and closes the passage 5-{ 
in the act of Senria. 
ing. The trachea di- 
vi into two main 
branches, one going to 
She seit longs thine 
6 Mme ung, €S¢ and neck. 
in the lungs becoming 
subdivid 





being considered as the respiratory tubes of 
planta.—3, In zool. one of those vessels in in- 
secta and other articulate animals which 


‘tré’ké-a-rf), n. An arachnoid of 


the division Trachearia. 
Tracheitis (trai-ké-i'tis), n. See TRACHITIS. 


(trao-kel'i-pod), n. A mollusc of 


eupecs. 
ké-lip’o-da), nm pl. [(r. 
trachélos, the neck, and pous, podos, the foot.] 
Lamarck's name for an o 
comprehending those which have the greater 
on of the body spiraly convolved, always 
habiting a 5 shell; the foot free, at- 
tached to the neck, formed for creeping. 
(tri-ké-lip'o-dus), a. Be- 


lease % the Trachelipoda; having the 


foot united with the neck. 
18 (trai-k@lo). (Gr, trachélos, the 
neck.) A prefix in words of Greek origin 
relating to the neck; as, trachelo-masfai- 
deus, o rouscle situated on the neck, which 
assists the complexus, hut pulls the head 
more to one side; trachelo-geapular, the de- 
| jon of certain veing which have their 
origin near the neck anil shoulder, and con- 

tribute to form the external jugular vein, 
(tra-ken'ki-ma), m [T'ra- 


tissue of plants which consists af 


pine, pin; néte, not, move; ‘tObe, tub, byl: 


Tracheo 


Tracheotomy (t 


| copus, or star- 


Trachinus (tri-ki’nus), n. 


| Trachitis (tra-ki'tis), m. 


Trachoma ({tra-ké'ma). n. 


Trachylite ( tra’ki-lit 


er of molluscs, — 


TRACK 


| Traceable (tris’a-bl), a. Capable of being | spiral vessels resembling the trachew of in- 
traced. secta. 
Tracheocele (tra-ké'o-2él), n. [Trochea, and 


Gr. kélé, a tumour.) An enlargement of the 
thyroid gland; bronchocele or goitre. 

I (tri’ké-o-tim), mn. A surgical 
knife used in tracheotomy or making an in- 
cision in the windpipe. . 

-ké-of'o-ml), n, (Trachea, 
and Gr. femnd, to cut.) In ewrg the opera- 
tion of making an opening into the trachea 
or windpipe, as in casesof suffocation, It 
is sometimes also called bronehotomp, and 
a similar operation on the lower part of the 
larynx is termed lanynyotomy. See these 


terms, 
Trachinida (tra-kin'i-dé), n. pl A family 


of eg ree ht ra fishes, of which the 
nus Trachinus is the type; the weevers. 
t comprises also a curious genus, Uranes- 
zer, Called alao U'ranoa- 
copide, Bee TRACHINUS, URANOSCOPTS, 
URANOSCOPIDE. 
[Gr. trachys, 
rough.) A genusof acanthopterygious fishes, 
family Trachinidw, or Uranoscopidme, order 
Teleostei, Several species are found in the 
Atlantic, of which the beat known is the T. 
draco, or dragon weever, which is formid- 
able to fishermen from its having the power 
of inflicting wounds with its opercular spine. 
The flesh is esteemed. 
[Gr. tracheia, the 


trachea, and term. -ifis, denuting inflanima- 
tion.) Inflammation of the trachea or wind- 
ipe. Called also Tracheitia. 
. Trauchle Jy sie trach'l), a. 
[Akin to draggle.| To dragyle; to exhanst 
with long exertion; to wear out with fa- 

tigue. [Scotch.] 
(Gr. trachwa, 


rough.) In sury. a granular condition of the 
mucous coat of the eyelids, frequently ac- 
companied with haziness and vascularity of 
the cornea; a serious disease, often occur- 
ring after purulent ophthalmia 

n. A mineral sob- 
stance resembling o 


Trachyte (tra’kit), nm. (Gr. trachys, rough.) 


A nearly compact felspathic rogewows 
rock, breaking with a es waster and 
often containing crystals of glassy felspar, 
with sometimes hornlende and mica This 
rock is extremely abuodant among the pro- 
ducts of modern volcanoes, and forme whole 
mountains in countries where igneous ac- 
tion is very slightly or not at all perceiveil, 
ce (tra-kit’ik), a. Pertaining to 
trachyte, or consisting of it. 


Tracing (tris'ing), w. 1. The act of one who 


traces. —2, Course; regular track or path. 
‘Their turns and fracings manifold.” Sir 
/. Davies.—3. A mechanical copy of an ori- 
gos igo or drawing made by following 
ts lines through a transparent medium, ua 
tracing-paper. 


Tracing-lines (tris‘ing-linz), ». pl. Newt. 


lines in a ship passing through a block or 
thimble, and used to hoist a thing higher. 
-paper (tris'ing-pi-pér), i. Trans- 


Tracing 
parent paper which enables a drawing or 


print to be clearly seen through it when 

don the drawing, 50 that a pen or pencil 
may be used in tracing the outlipes of the 
original, It is prepared from emooth un- 
sized white paper rendered transparent by 
a varnish made of ofl of turpentine with an 
equal part Canada balsam, nut-oil, or other 
oleo-resin. 


| Track (trak), m. [O0.Fr. trac, a track or 


trace, a beaten way or path, a course: fra- 
r, to surround in hunting, to hunt down; 
y Diez and othera taken from D, and LG, 
trek, treck, a drawing, frecken, trekken, 
0.Fris, trekka, to draw, which may perhaps 
be connected with E. drag. Formerly there 
was often a confusion between this word and 
treet.) 1. A mark left by something that has 
passed along; as, the track left by a ship, a 
wake; the track of a carriage wheel. The 
bright track of hia fery car." Shak,.—2 A 
mark or impression left by the fowt, either 
of man or beast; a trace; o footprint. 


Consider the exterior frame of the globe, Uf we 
may find any fracky or footsteps of wisilom [In its 
Constitution. Hrnticy. 


3 A Trond; a beaten path; as, here the track 
disappeared. 
Behold Torquatus the same fract pursue, 
Dryden. 

4 Course followed; way : posh in genera); as, 
the track of a comet. ‘If straight thy track 
or if oblique." Tennyson. —6. course of 
rails of a railway; the permanent way.— 


oil, pound; | i, Sc. abune; ’, Sc. fey. 


TRACK 


Gt A tract of land ‘Those smal! tracts of | 
come. Oe the county of Poole, and the like" 


quit; to leave; to depart. ([Slang.) 
ee a Carers ee ee 
oot of those parts for ever. A‘impuicy. 
Track (trak). .f. 1. To follow when guided 
by a trace, or by the footsteps or marks of 
the feet. 
You frach him everywhere in the snow. 


No hunter fronds the stag's green path 
Up the Cominian hull Aifaca aly, 


To make tracks, to go away; to 


| ‘Tractable (trak’ta-bl), a. 


Dryairn. | 


2 Neuf. to tow or draw, asa vessel or boat, 


by a line reaching from her to 
hank 2 * To delay; to protract. 


Vet by delaies the matier was alwnies fractra’, and 
pul over, without any determination 


Trackage (trak’ij), n <A drawing go | 


ing, as of a boat 


Tracker (trak’ér), n. One who tracks or | 


traces; one who pursues or hunts by follow- 
ing the track or trail 


Acd of the fracters of the deer 
Scarce ball! th 


Trackless (trak'les), a. 


" Soni 
Having no track: 


the shore or | 


marked by no footsteps or path; untrodden; 
as, a trockless desert. ‘The trackless ocean | 
of the air.” Cowley. ‘The trackless waste 


of the great Atlantic ocean.” Warburton. 
‘To climb the frackiess mountain all un- 
seen.” Byron. 
Tracklesaly (trak'les-li), adv. 80 os to leave 
no track. 


of being without a track. 
Track-road (trak'rod), m A aowing: 
Track-scout (trak’skout), mn 
echuil—trekken, to draw, and ans boat.] 


trok'les-nes), mn. The state 


-path. 


trek 


A boat or vessel employed on the canals in 


ce ay te rbwth- 
Track- -way (trak’wa), mn. Atramway, See 


TRAMWAY 
Tract (trakt), 1. [L tractus, a drawing, 
dragging, a district, from traho, tractum, ta 


draw or drag. Notwithstanding a certain 


drawn by a horse. A 


correspondence in form and meaning, it can | 


hardly be related to E. drag, draw, or G. 
tragen, to bear. Trait is this word in an- 
other form. Formerly there was often a 


confusion between this word and track.] | 


L¢ Something drawn ont or extended; ex- 
tent; expanse. ‘The deep fract of hell." 
Milton. —2. A on or quantity of land or 
water of indefinite extent. ‘A high moun- 
tain joined to the mainland by a treet of 
earth.’ Addison. ‘Tracts of pasture sunny 
warm." Tennyson. ‘Many a tract of palm 
and rice." Tennyson.—3.{ Traits; features; 
lineaments, 


The discovery of ao man's — by the yin of or 


COLDLERLANCE is a ereat 6 


4. A written discourse or Se ESTE ue: | 


rye bs short extent; a treatise, particularly 
ort treatise on practical relic on. 

The church clergy at that time writ the best col- 
lection of fracts against popery. Swift, 
(In this sense the word is frequently adjec- 

vally used; as, tract society, that is a so- 
elety formed for ithg Din and distribu- 
tion of tracts iverer; tract distribu- 


tion, &c. nat Track; trace; ‘footprint; Ves- 


And lest the printed footsteps might be seen 
© drayre’ d them backwards to his rocky den; 

There: averne, a lyin idee ave, 

And led the searcher rom the care, 


Dryden. 
6+ Protracted or tedions treatment, de- 
scription, narration, or the 

The fract of everything 
Would by a good discourser lose some life. Shak 
7.1 Continuity or extension of anything. 

As in frac? of speech a dubious word is easily 
known by the coherence with the rest, and a dubious 
letter by the whole word, 

& Continued or protracted duration; length: 
extent; as, along tract of time. ‘All throogh 
this tract of years.” Vennyson, 
Your bodies may at last are all to spirit, 
Improved by fract of tim Af ition. 
— Respira tract, in anat the middle 
column of the spinal marrow, whence, ac- 
cording to he Charles Bell, the respiratory 


nerves originate 
Tract} t (trakt), 06 1. To trace out. 


The man . 
Baw many towns and men, and could their manners 
rad. 


. Pore. 
2. To draw out; to protract. 


He fracte? time, and gave them leisure to hog 
to encounter his force. Nort 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; &,99; J, fob; 
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La Lytton, 
L. tractabiliz, 
Cs bl. “of being. easily ed neon ey 
L Capable , tanght, or 
managed ; docile; manageable; 
as, se eile children: af 

If a strict hand the thep cored Childsen from the be- 
ginning, they will in that age be rraduNe, and quietly 
salbymmit. Locke. 


2.4 Palpable; such as may be handled. 


The other measures are of contmued q 
ible, and for the most part fractoae. Mi 


Tractableness (trak'’ta-bl-nes), n. The state | 
Sune of being tractable or manageable; 


vis- 


It will be objected, that whatsoever I fancy of chil- 
dren's fractadicwess, yet many will never appl 


¥.. 
Leche, 

Tractably (trak’ta-bli), ade, Ina tractable 
manner: with ready compliance. 

(trak-ti'ri-an), mn <A term ap- 

lied to the writers of the ‘Tracts for the 

mes," or the Oxford Tracts, and also to 

those who acquiesce in their opinions See 

TRACTARLANISM. 
a. Pertaining 


Tractarian (trak-ta'ri-an 
to the Tractarians or their doctrines; as, the 
tractarian controversy. 
(trak-td'ri-an-izm),n. A sys- 


Tractarianism 
tem of religious opinion and practice 
mulgated within the Church of England in 
a series of papers entitled ‘Tracts for the 
Times,’ and published at Oxford between 
18M and 1S41. The leaders of the movement, 
Dr. J. H. Newman, Dr. Pusey, Rev. John 
Keble, and other Oxford scholars, sought to 
mark out a middle course between Roman- 
ism and what they considered a rationalistic 
or latitudinarian testantism; but as tract 
after tract appeared it became clearly a 
parent that they were pervaded by a spirit 
unmistakab 


favourable Roman Catholiciam. The 


writers openly showed that they were en- | 


tirely out of sympathy with the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century, and boldly taught 
the doctrines of priestly absolution, the real 
presence, the peters authority of the 
church, and 

there was no insurmountable barrier be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and the Anglican 
communions; and that the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, though drawn up by Protestants, are 
susceptible of a Catholic interpretation not 
inconsistent with the doctrines of the Coun- 
cllof Trent. Many who favoured this An- 
glo-Catholic movement subsequently went 
over to the Church of Rome, while others 
remained to form the representatives of the 
extremely ritualistic or High Church section 
of the Church of England. 

Tractate (trak’tal), mn. [L. traetatus, a hand- 
ling, a treatise, a tract, from tracto, to drag 
about, to handle, freq, of traho, to draw. | 
A treatise; atract. osophical tractatles. 
Sir T. Browne. 

We need no other evidence than Glanville's ¢rvectete. 
Sie Af Male. 

Tractation} (trak-té’shon), n. [L. fractatio, 
a handling. e TRACTATE.) Treatment or 

handling of a subject; discussion, ‘A full 

candace of the points controverted." Bp. 


Tractator (trak’tat-¢r n. Awriterof tracts; 
particularly, one who avours Tractarianism:; 
a Trac . [Rare] 

Talking of the 7racfafers—so you oe like their 
tonef ao do J, Aingsiey. 
Tractatrix (trak-ti'triks), 2. In geom. same 

as Tractriz, Bee TRACTORY. 

Tractile (trak'til),@. (From L. traho, trac- 
tum, to draw.) ‘apable of being drawn out 
in length; ductile. 


The consistencles of bodies are very divers; . . . 
fract/e or to be drawn forth io length A intractie. 


: ity (trak-til'l-ti), n. The sumer of 
belong tractile; senailiy. ‘Silver whose 
ductilit upon tractil pare much inferior to 
those of gold." Sir J. Derham. 

Traction (trak’shon), mn. [Fr. traction, from 
L. treho, tractum, to draw.) 1. The act of 
drawing, or state of heing drawn: as, the 
fraction of a muscle.—Z Attraction; adraw- 
ing toward.—&. The act of drawing a body 
along a plane, usually by the power ma men 
animals, or steam, aa when a vessel 1 is towed 


upon the surface of water, of acarriage u 
a road or railway, The power esucied 10 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 1H, then; th, thin; 


| 


| 


e value of tradition: that 


| ender to 


hostile to Protestantism and | 


Traction-engine 
steam locomotive engine ford 


produce the effect is called t the 

Joree of traction. The line in which the 
force of traction acts is called the line of 
traction, and the angle which this line makes 
with the plane along which a ey isdrawn 
the force of traction is called the angle 


f traction, 
(trak’shon-n-jin), am <A 
heavy 
Joads on common roads, As the wo of 
such es is aoe pe ey and 
gerous by frightening horses, it is carried 
on under tons enforced by act of 


nt, 
raceate ctrakttt), n. Same as Troctarian. 
Tractitious (trak-tish'us),a. Treating of ; 
handling. (Rare | 
Tractive (trak'tiv), a. Botaiag or employed 
to pull or draw; drawing along; as, traefice 
wer or force. 

(trak’tér),n, That which draws or 
is used for drawing,— Metallic tractors, the 
name given to two small polnted bars of 
brass and steel, which by being drawn over 
disease! parts of the body, were supposed 
to give relief through the agency of elec- 
tricity or magnetism. They were much ip 
vogue abont the es inl of the present 
century, being introduced by Dr. Perkins of 
ore ee but have long been entirely dis- 


Tractoration (trak-to-ri'shon), n. The om- 
Bingmens of metallic tractors fur the cure 
lsenses. See TRACTOR 
, Tractrix (trak'to-rl, trak’trikes), 
From L, traho, tractwm, to draw.) Ths 
“e .acurve whose tangent is always 
to a given line. It may ee ts deacri mited Ty's 
amiall hs, attached to o aren 8 the other 
end of which is moved along a give 
line or curve, The evolute of this curve is 
the common catenary, 
Trade (trid), mn. [From verh to Ag om aunt 


way oF path or life hi bit a en a tieurt? 
way or path o ae: A a 
toa place, traffic, The older ok 


ings are atill used sreaily. The trade- winds 
are #0 called from blowing in a 


rg Beo beard A Lt Wa Bie yd 
pak. ‘By reason of ir know 

aw, of the autoritee of being in the ovat 
tra de of religion. ‘J. Udall,—2) Frequented 


course or resort; resort. ‘Some way of com- 
mon trade.’ Shak. ‘Where moat trade af 
danger ranged." Shak.—3.! A particular 
course of action or effort; effort in a par- 
ticular direction. 

did T love this bacty; 


Lan 
Long my travail, long my fraas to win hee. 
Afnuninger, 
4.? Custom; habit; standing practice, 
Thy sin's not accidental, but a fraa'r. Shak. 


5. Business pursued; occupation; as, pirac 
is their trada, , oe : 


Hunting their sport, and plund'ring was thelr frag. 


6. The business which a 0 has learneu! 
and which he carries on for procuring sub- 
sistence or for profit; occupation; particu- 
larly, mechanical ormercantile employment; 
a handicraft, distinguished from the liberal 
arts and Jearned professions, and from 
culture; a8,we speak of the trade of nem th. 
of a carpenter, or mason, but we never aay 
the trade of a farmer or of a lawyer or 
physician, 
We abound in quacks of every fraade, Crabbe, 


7. The act or business of exchanging com- 
nmoidities forother commodities orfor money; 
the business of buylug and selling; dealing by 
way of sale or exchange; commerce, traffic. 
Trade. comprehen every 5 cles of ox- 
change or dealing, cong n the produce of 
land, in manufactures, In wills ur Money. 
It ja, however, fy chady used to denote the 
barter or purchase aale of gous, wares, 
and merchandise, either by wholeele or 
retall, Trade ia either foreign ur domestic 
or inland. Foreign trade conslsta In We 
exportation and importation of goods, 
the exchange of the commodities of different 
Sahange of Sing Sadheting of oot 
exchange or sr ae i o 4 
within a country. rad BB scary 
that is, by the package or ‘it spire re 
or it Is by retail, or in amall parcels — 

ae? I ig trade is that of transporting corm- 
modities from one country to another by 
patire:in pontine ond bokauntar amon 
pation; as, pu ere an ere 
of the customs of the trade. 

All this authonmhlp, you perceive, ls anonyrmtia; 
gives me no reputarion excerpt amube the srvale, . 

ie, ip 


w, wig: wh, whig; zh, azure. —S8ee Kzy. 
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TRADITION 





9. A trade-wind, See TRADE-WIND.—10.} In- | ings of the incorporated trades of a town, 


struments of any occupation. 


The shepherd bears. 
His bouse and housebold goods, his fads of war, 


Dir pele vt. 

—Board of trade, a department of the Brit- 
ish government having very wide and im- 
portant functions respecting the trade and 
navigation of the kingdom. It is a perma- 
nent committee of the privy-cuuncil, and is 
pee over by a member of the cabinet, 

t 


ja divided into six departments, each | 


having its separate ataff: (a) the commer- 


cial department, whose duties are to advise | 


the treasury and the colonial and foreign 
offices on matters relati to tariffs aud 
bardens on trade, to superintend the busi- 


tration of deal: copyright of designs, 
art-unions, industrial exhibitions, &e. In- 


ness under the acts re cm | to the regis- | 


cluded within this department are the | 


standard weights and measures offices. (b) 
The statistical department, which has to 
the official volumes of statistics 
eriodically issued, and also especial statis- 
cal returns for the information of mem- 
bers of parliament, chambers of commerce, 
and private persons who may have occa- 
sion | apply. (c) The vga icy 
which has the supervision of railwaya and 
railway companies, and which must be aup- 
plied with notices of application for railway 
poy ag with plans, before the relative bill 
can be brought before liament. Before 
a line is opened for tratlic the permission of 
the b on the report of an inspector 
most be got; and on the occurrence of an 
accident notice must be sent to the depart- 
meut, which fa then empowered to take any 
measures it may deem necessary for public 
safety or interest. It has also to keep a 


register of joint-stock companies, of the ac- | 


counts of insurance companies, and to pre- 
pare provialonal orders relating to as 
water, and tramway companies. (d) The 
harbour department, which exercises a eu- 
pervision over lighthouses, the sea-fishery, 

(e) The marine departine 


08; 

c measures for the prevention of 
crimping, to see that the rerulations with 
regard to the engagement of seamen and 
apprentices are curried out: to examine 
officers; to make investigations into cases wf 
gross misconductand wrecks, and generally 
ty Undertake the business thrown upon the 
board by the various eetpging ante if) The 
nancial department, which has to keep the 
accounts of the board, controlling the re- 
celptaand expenditure. It has also to deal 
with Greenwich pensiona, seamen's savings- 
banks, the proper disposal of the effects of 
seamen dying abroad, and the like.—SyYx. 
Profession, occupation, office, calling, avo- 
ety employment, commerce, dealing, 


c. 
Trade Drie a. Pertaining to or character- 
iste Je, or of a particular ©; a8, 


a trade practice: a trade ball or dinner, 
Trade ( , v.i. pret. & pp. traded; pPr. 
trading. 1. To barter or to buy and sell; to 


deal in the exvhange, purchase, or sale of 
goods, wares, and merchandise, or anything 
elee; to traffic; to carry on commerce asa 
business. —2 To bny and sell or exchange 

4 f inasingle instance; as, A traded 
with B for a horse or a number of sheep. — 


3. To engage In affalrs generally; to deal in | 


any way; to transact; to have to do. 
How did you dare 
To feod? and trafic with Macheth 


In rihilies and affair of death? Shak, 


Trade (trid), vt To sell or exchange in | 
barter. 


commerce; tu 
They fruded the persons of men. Execk. xxvii. 13. 
Ready to dicker and to swap, to freag rifles and 
watches. Coager. 
Trade,t pret. of fread. Trod. Chaweer. 
Trade - Wance (trid'sl-lou-anes), m <A 
discount allowed to dealers in or retailers 
of articles to be sold again. 
Traded | (trid’ed), a. Versed; practised. 
Eyes and cars, 


Two feadrd pilots ‘twiat the dangerous shores 
Of will and judgment. Shak. 


Tradeful (trid‘fyl), a. Commercial; busy | 


heer. | 


in traific. *Tradeful merchants." Spe 
*The fradeful city’s hum." T. Wharton. 
Trade- (tradl'hgl), «A large hall ina 





Trade-marki (trid’miirk), n. A distinguish- 


plore’ n various trades. 
union 


city, or district. 


ing mark or device adopted by a manufac- 
turer and impressed on his goods, labels, &c., 


to distinguish them from those of others. | 
Io England, the United States, and other | 


countries the registration and protection of 
trade-marks is regulated by statute. The 
earliest trade-marks appear to have been 
those which were used in the manufacture 
of paper, and which are known fs water- 
marks, Of these the earliest appears to be 
on a document bearing the date 1451, 1. 


shortly after the invention of paper from | 


linen rags. 
Trade-price (trid’pris), n The price 
aie to dealers articles to be sold 
again. 
Trader (trid’ér),n 1. One engaged in trade 
or commerce; a dealer in buying and selling 
or barter; as, a trader to New York, a trader 


to China; acountry trader. ‘Traders riding | 


to London with fat vig Shak.—2 A 
vessel employed regularly in any particular 
trade, whether foreign or coasting; a8, an 
East India trader; a coasting trader. 
Trade-sale (ird’s4l),n A special auction 
or sale of articles suited to a particular class 
of dealers. . 
Tradescantia ( tra-des-kan'shi-a), 
honour of John Tradescant 


n [In 
ener 


Charles J.) A genus of lily-like plants, nat. | 
The species are 


order Conmmmelynaces. 
natives of 
America anil 
India, anid 
many of them 
are cultivated 
a5 8386 OF TLMen- 


celled capsule, 
and filaments 





T rind ircrntin ia] 
(Spiderwort 

leaves, an 
blue or purple flowers, and it is common in 
the flower-bordera of English gardens 
Other species are cultivated. 

(tradz’'fék),n. People employed 
in trade, 


By his advice victuallers aod fraarnfit would toon 
get all the money of the kingdom into their bands 


Smet ft. 

Tradesman (tridz'man),a. L A shopkeeper. 
"4 i olf ‘a 4 j i 

ag era AN comes gemuanae  traateae 

2 A man having a trade or handicraft; oa 

mechanic: as, a bad tradesman is never 

leased with his toola (30 used in Scot- 

d and America, formerly probably in 


England alao.] 
: (tridz’pé-pl), 1. People em- 


(tridz-in'yon), n A com- 
bination of workmen of particular trades 
or manufactures to enable each member to 
secure the cunditiona most favourable for 


labour; an association of workmen formed | 


principally forthe purposes of regulating the 


prices and the hours of labour, and im miany | 


cases the number of men e red by an 
employer, the number of apprentices which 


may be bound in proportion to the journey- | 
men employed 4 a master, and the like. | 


As accessories these unions may collect 
funds for benefit societies, insurance of tools, 
Libraries, and reading-rooms; but their fund, 
to which every member must larly con- 
tribute a stated sum, ia princi reserved 
for enabling the men to resist, by strikes 
and otherwise, such action on the part of 
the employers as would tend to lower the 
rate of wages or lengthen the hours of la- 
bour, 


Trades- unionism (tridz-in'’yon-izm), . | 


The principles or practices of the members 





member of a trades-union; one who favours 
the system of trades-unions ; 
-woman (tridz’wu-man), n A 


woman who trades or is skilled in trade. 


Wde-wind (trad'wind), n. [That is, wind 
blowing in a regular trade or course.] One of 
those yetual or constant winds which 
occur in all open seas on both sides of the 
equator, and to the distance of about 3 
nurth and south of it, On the north of the 
equator their direction is from the north- 
east (varying at times a point or two of the 
compasseither way); on the south of the equa- 
tor they proceed fromthe south-east. The 
origin of the trade-winda is this :—The great 
heat of the torrid zone rarefies and makes 
lighter the air of that region, and in conmse- 
quence of this rarefaction the air rises and 
ascends into the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere. To supply its place colder air from 
the northern and southern regions rushes 
towards the equator, which, also becomi 
rarefied, ascends in {ts turn. The heate 
alr which thus ascends into the upper 
regions of the atmosphere being there con- 
densed flows northward and southward to 
supply the deficiency caused by the under- 
currents blowing towards equator, 
These undercurrents coming from the 
north and south are, in consequence of the 
earth's rotation on its axis, deflected from 
their course as they approach the equatorial 
region, and thus become north-east and 
south-east winds, constituting the trade- 
winds. The belt between the two trade- 
winds is characterized by calms, frequently 
interrupted, however, by violent storms. 
The position of the sun has an influence on 
the strength and direction of the trade- 
winds, for when the sun is near the tropic 
of Cancer the south-east wind becomes 
qeetcally more southerly and stronger and 

e north-east weaker and more easterly. 
The effect ia reversed when the sun ap- 

roaches towards the tropic of Capricorn. 
-winds are. CCR at ~ over - 
open ocean, an e larger the expanse 
ocean over which they blow (ns in the Pa- 
cific) the more s y they are. When 
these winds blow over land they are ob- 
structed and their direction changed by 
coming in contact with high land or moun- 
tains In some places the trade-winds 
become periodical, blowing one half of the 
ear in ove direction and the other half in 


' trade; a8, a trading 
company. ‘A ¢rading and manufacturing 


Alexandria under the Romans was still the centre of 
the fradiag world. Sharpe. 

® Applied in a disparaging sense to a per- 
son naheea public actions are 1 lnted by 
hia interest rather than his principles; havy- 
ing the character of an adventurer; venal. 

deusand sordad caltulation; aad what folie wagediy 
a sophistical self-deception, or a mere illusion of dan- 
gerons self-love, might have been, by the common herd 


of éraa ied as the cover fore how 
Tanti dnlsendunpriacicied axtihce. realtone 


Tradition (tra-di‘shon), n (Fr. tradition, 


from L. traditio, a handing over or deliver- 
ing, from trado, to deliver—trans, over, and 
do, to give. Treason ia a doublet of this 
word.) 1. The act of handing over something 
in a formal legal manner; delivery; the act 
of delivering into the hands of another. 

A deed takes effect only from the frvarten or de- 
livery. Siaci rica, 
® The handing down of opinions, doctrines, 
practices, rites, and customs from father to 
son, or from ancestors to posterity; the trans- 
inizsion of any opinions or practice from 
forefathers to descendants by oral com- 
munication, without written memorials 

Councils P nmap ee meet to give truth Bani xf 
W wine a More precise ee t 
for pate and universal use. Cardinal Manning. 
& That which is handed down from age to 
age by oral communication; knowledge or 
belief transmitted neregr's ~ aid of written 
memorials; specifically, heol that body 
of doctrine and discipline, or any article 
thereof, supposed to have been put forth by 
Christ or his apostles, and not committed 
to writing, but still held by many as a mat- 
ter of faith. 

Bout let ws look a litte more closely into this myste- 
rings freaition, ancl endeavour fo estimate if at its 
worth, It is a name for a multitude re- 
ports that were afloat in the early ages of Christianity 


city or town for meetings of manufacturers, | of a trades-union, —the hearsay of the of fact 
traders, &c.; also, a hall devoted to meet- | Trades-unionist (tridz-fn’yon-ist),m A) and fiction, of the marvellous and the sober, of the 
Fite, far, fat, fall; | mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, Sc abune; J, Sc. fey. 
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2 OP eset wer wery 
Tee Oe ee Jet ww Pe ee Se ee 
Traditional (ira-dtehen- alot. 1. Of, per- 
taming to. op derive fron. tradition 2 com, 
municated from aneesters to descemlbants by 
word enly: transmitted from age to ace 
without writing: feunded en reports nef 
having the authenticity or value of histor: 


ival evidence: as, *ruditieaal opinions, tnt. 


Traducent Ura dis 


aitiowt! evilence; the fradificnal expos | 


tions of the seriptures.-— 20 Observant of 

tradition; resulated by accepted models or 

tralitions irrespective uf true principles; 
conventional 

Card. Go bin heaven fortel 

We sheublinfringe the Inay privilege 

Of blessed sunctuaryh oo... 

Bact. You an, too sensaiass-clstn ete, my bord, 
Teo ceremenicus and feadifrad, Sata} 

Traditionalism (tra-di’shon-al-izm), a. Ad- 
herence to tradition; specifleally, the doc- 
trine that our faith is to be based on or 
regulated by what we are told by competent 
anthority exclusive uf the exercise of reason. 

Traditionalist (tra-di’shon-al-ist), 1. 
why holds to tradition or traditionalisin. 

Traditionality (tra-di’shon-al’i-ti), a 
What is handed down by tradition. (Rare. ] 

Many «mando loud work inthe world stings ony 
on sume thin fides is, conventionality., Guarda le, 

Traditionally (tra-di’shon-al-li), ade. Ina 
traditional manner; by transmission from 
father tu son or from age to age; as, an 
opinion or doctrine traditionally derived 
from the apostles. 

Traditionarily (tra-di’shon-a-ri-li), ado. 
In a traditionary manner; by tradition 

Traditionary (tra-di/shen-a-ri), a. Same 
as Traditional, 

The rveries of the Tatmid, a colle tion af Pew td 
fe dideoxy Nterped ath Ma, are unrivaled in Qe on. 
wieus vf absurdity. Aire. Senter , 

Traditionary (tra-di’shon-a-ri), mw. Among 
the Jews, one Who acknowledges the autho- 
rity of truditions and expkunas the Scriptures 
by them. 

Traditionist, Traditioner (tra-di’shon-ist, 
tra-~li‘’shon-eér), mn. 
dition. 

Traditive (trad'i-tiv), @. Of or pertaining 
to or based on tradition: traditional. [Rare ) 

Sunnie we un lings Orie hide, Ly tea 

Tradt*ce systems grew rerio Capea nf ewer 
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Traditor(tralit-or).. Latinpl Traditores 
(tradi-to-réz)) {1.]) One whe gives up, sur- 
renders, or leliversy: a betrayer; «0 traiter. 
aAnune of infamy given to Christian: whe 
in the first aves of the church, during the 
peresv.utious, delivered the ¢ ripture: or the 
goods o-f the church te their pers: ters to 
eave their lives Hy .ter 
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ehO), 2 ose Prapien * 
sianderiing, siaidemousn Hare | 
TraduceF (tra duisce) oa. 1 Oise Ghat tha 
dnees. a shanderer, a calunnuatot 
Meregettod a wats 


yas Piel on 


eee Tae ee ee! 
*, oe “18 
“8 One whe derives ot deduces Balir 
Traducian, Traduciantatitra dia antes 
lu stean ist) on. [Emam fd Un setise of 
reproduce er propagate) To tae a be 
hever in trl hanpsas se ime iver by the 
Pelagians to Chose who tanght that evaiual 
aI Was Cramearmitted than parent tea hittd 
Traducianism (tra-do sianazm) a See 
above >on (aad qa the deetrine chat the 


souls of chiltten aa well as Chem hodtes are | 


begotten by feprodiietien foot the saliatanee 
of the parents,as opposed to Creafoneat and 
Tafusioniam (Phe doctiine of Che (rane 
Miston of original sin from parent te child 

Traducible (tra dusiebbh, a 1. Capable af 
being (ratared oft Capable of bong de 
rived, transinitted, of propagated. 

Though oral trahiten taht be a cempeteat tr 
covercral Uh ermine a hong dem, vetin da tine 
Qiten were Serpe font wathest ereben the aiintie ribs 
te derive teu Ue erianal baw... be urn tli yap ef 
eonple tatu étb terete net orally fe nae e 
teso great adr tah abagies Oe a ee 

Traducingly (tra-duving 1), nde Inn tra 
ducnaz nianner; slanderoualy, by way of de 
faination, 

Traductt (tra-dukt), ef. QL Craduen, tra 
ductus See TRADLCK | Toulerive or de 
duce; also, to transmit; to propagate, 

No saul ofan toon reid fel ote hs 
2% Ft, Mee 

Traductt (tra-ddukt), a That whieh ds trims 
ferred) or translated: ao trandation The 
(raduet may exceed the oridual’? Meteell 

Traduction (tra duk’shen) a [L. fraduetre, 
from tradueo, traduehiin Sev TUAece | 
Lf Derivation from one of the sume Kind, 
propagation; reproduction, 

Wby tradi feue caine thy mand, 

Cbar westicdere pre BSne de oe dee Arnel 

A sent vo chang: fot steak so pond 

fie ypeaeo 

“¢ Tradition; tramsmisatun from one toa 
other. “Traditional comnmiuitneation «aul tra 
duction of truths? Sir Male 3 Convey 
nec: transpertatlon, actof Craresfe rn lig, an, 
the draduection of antinals frat Europe to 
America by shlpping. (Rau fb Prrasas 
tion. [Rare.] 

‘Ther report. and fue. dave au ures inet aot 


the: fiyrure oan eta teagh keel fe ye ifaccte an a Crate, Faves 
Figen 


5¢ Translation from one latugaage lite an 
other Cowley 6 Vhe act of giving origin 
to a not) by procreation oppor lo tafe 
ation eras Tr ADLCHEA N[- u 

Traductive (tra cluk‘tly, a Capable of being 
deduced: clernynutele  WWerebersten Tiana | 
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TRAGEDIENNE 


rently applied to an actor or player in 
general. 

Those you were wont to take delight im, the fra- 
gedians of the city. Sarak. 
Tragedienne (tra-je'di-en, Fr, trii-zha-lé- 
en), n. (Fr. tragédienne.) A female actor of 

tragedy; a tragic actress, , 
Tragedioust (tra-jé‘di-us),a, Tragical. Fab- 


ark. 
T xdy (traj’e-di), n. 
Ur. trayddia (rgepe%m), tragedy—tragos, a 
he-goat, and wae (@de), a song, from aeidd, 
to sing, becuuse, it is said. a goat was the 
prize of the early tragic choirs in Athens.) 
1. A dramatic poem, representing an im- 
nt event or a series of events in the 
ife of some person or persons, in which the 
diction is elevated and the catastrophe me- 
lancholy; that kind of drama which repre- 
sents a cal situation or a tragical 
character. edy originated among the 
Greeks in the worship of the god Dionysus 
or Bacchus. A Greek tragedy always cou- 
sisted of two distinct parts: the dialogue, 
which corresponded in ita general features 
to, the dramatical compositions of modern 
times; and the chorna, the whole tone of 
which was lyrical rather than dramatical, 
and which was meant to be sung, while the 
dialogue was intended to be recited. The 
unity of time; namely, that the duration 
of the action should not exceed twenty-four 
hours; and that of place, namely, that the 
scene in which the events occur should be 
bo aame throughout, are modern inven- 
ong. 
Tra is try in its deepest earnest; comed 
is in ulbeited jest. Caleriape. 


2. Tragedy personified or the muse of tra- 


ye 
Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy, 


Io sceptred pall come sweeping by, Mulfon. | 


* A fatal and mournful event; any event 
in which human lives are lost by human 
violence, more particularly by unauthorized 
violence. 
But 1 shall langh at this a twelvemonth hence, 
That they who brought me in my master’s hate, 
I live to look upon their fragedy. Sdn, 
Traget,| n, [See TRAJETOUR.) A juggling 
trick; an imposture, Chaucer, ritten 
also Treget. 
Tragetour,t ". 
gler, one who leaps through 
JECT.) A jiguler a magiclan; an impostor; 
acheat. Chaucer, Written also T'regetour, 
Trajetour. 
Treglia (ey oh n. [In honour of Jeronte 
Bock, generally called Tragus, a German bo- 
tanist, bock and Or. tragoe both signifying 
Bust.) A genus of plants, not. order Euphor- 
iacem, Some of | 
habit, and some of them sting like nettles. 
They are found in the subtropical regions of 
the Old and New Worlds. The rootaof 7’. can- 
qabina, given in infusion, are considered 
diaphoretic and alterative. 
Tragic, Tragical (traj’ik, traj'ik-al),a. [L. 
icus, See TRAGEDY.) 1. Pertaining to 
tragedy of the nature or character of tra- 
wedy; as, a tragic poem; a tragic play or 
representation. [In this sense Tragic is now 
the more common form.) 
This man's brow, like to o tithe-leaf, 
Forectells the nature of a frugic volume. 
®. Connected with or characterized by blood- 
shed or loss of life; mournful; dreadful; cala- 
mitous; as, the fragic or tragical scenes of 
the Indian mutiny. 
Hoping the consequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, andfrepica?, SAad, 
All things grew more fragic and more strange. 
. J crayons, 
3. Expressive of tragedy, the loas of life, or 
of sorrow, 
I now must change those notes tofragic. Afilfon. 


Tragict (traj'ik),. 1. Anauthorof tragedy. 
Sacage.—2. A tragedy; o tragic drama. 


[O.Fr. cher age a jug- 


Prior. 
Tragic: (traj'ik-al-li), ado, 1. In atragic 
manner; (n a manner befitting tragedy. 


Juvenal's genius was sharp and eager; and as his | 


provocations were great he has revenged them fragt: 
email. Dryater, 


2 Mournfally; sorrowfully; calamitously. 
oceans Seas gead xo 0 arte 
Tragicalness (traj‘ik-al-nes),n, The quality 
nd) ing tragical; fatality; mournfulness ; 
nm 


ite 
We mworallze the fable in the fragira/mers of the 
ft, Dr. AT. 


eren . difore. 
franicomédie.} Nags Seg gs ment ra 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


[L. trapedia, from | 





some four or five 6 


oops, See ThA- | 


e epecies are climbing in | 


| Trail (tral), vt 
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in which serious and comic scenes are 
blended: a composition partaking of the 
nature of both tragedy and comedy, of which 
the event is not unhappy. 

+ragt-o0 mical ( traj-i-kom’'- 
ik, traj-i-kom‘ik-al),a. Pertaining to tragi- 
comedy; partaking of a mixture of grave 
and comic scenes. 

ulian felt toward him that feaygi-remic sensation 

which makes us pity the object which excites it, not 
the less that we are somewhat inclined to laugh amid 
our sympathy. Sur ff 
-comically ( traj-i-kom’'ik-al-li), adr. 
In a tragi-comical manner. 

Tragicomipastoral (traj'i-com-i-pas"té- 
ral), a, Partaking of the nature of tragedy, 
comedy, and pastoral poctry. Gay. 

Tragicus (traj'i-kus), n. [See TRAGUS.) In 
anal, a proper muscle of the ear, which 
pulls the point of the tragua a little for- 
fe 


arid. 

Tragopan ur i-pan),n. (Gr. tragoa, agoat, 
and Pan, the deity: so called from tie nyo. 
tuberances on its head.) A beautiful genus | 
of birds, called oth ve Ceriornia, of the 
family Phasianide, 7’ or C. Lathami, a 
native of Nepaul, Tibet, and the Himalayaa, 
is closely allied to the turkey, The plum- 


age is spotted, and two fleshy protuberances | 


hang from behind theeyes. When the bird 

is excited it can erect these protuberances 

until they look like a pair of horns. A 
large wattle hangs at either side of the lower 
Tragopogon (trag-0-p0‘gon), n._ [0 

pogon g-0-po'gon), n. (Gr. tragos, 
a goat, and pogén, a beard.) Goat's-beard, 
a genus of plants, See GOAT'S-BEARD. 
Tragulida (tra-gi'li-dé), nm pf, A family of 
Les. rome mammals, sub-order Artiodactyla, 
and containing the smallest living repre- 
sentatives of the order. They are charac- 
terized by the total absence of horns in 
both sexes, and by the ] ence of canines 
in both jaws, those in the upper be! belng 
in the form of tusks in the males, but much 
smaller inthe females, The family includes 
the Hyomoschus of Western Africa, and 
cles of Tragulus from 
India. ney are all very emall elegant ani- 
mals, and, though commonly called ‘musk- 
deer,’ they have no musk-gland. 
118 ie, Fp n, (From Gr. tragos, 

a goat, from the strong smell ponsenee by 
the genuine musk-deer, which, however, be- 
longs toadifferent genus.) A genus of small 
Asiatic moschine deer, family Tragulidm, © 


Java; the kanchil or pigmy musk-deer (7°. 
pygmaeus). ‘Vhe latter Is very small, and 
renowned for its cunning in the Asiatic 
isles as the fox is with us, being said to 
feiun death when snared, and then to leap 
up and run off when disentangled from the 
snare, 

Tragus (trag’is), mn [From Gr. , a 
goat, from its being furnisheil, in some per- 


goat.) In aneft. a small cartilaginous emi- 

nence at the entrance of the external ear. 

Traie,t ot. To betray, Chaucer. 

Traik (trak), vi. [Sw. troka, to walk with 

difficulty.] To wander idly from place to 
lace.— To traik after, to follow in a loung- 
ng or dangling way; to dangle after, Sir 


. Scott [Scotch.) | 
Traiket (trak’et), a. Fatigued and be- 
n, A form of railway rail 


gled. [Scotch] 
T- ( té'ral ), 
having two flanges above which form a wide 
tread for the wheels of the rolling-stock. 
[In sense of to drag, from 
the old noun traile, a sledge, from L. tra- 
guia, a sledge, a drag-net, from traho, to 
draw, through some French form equivalent 
to Sp. trailla, a drag for levelling ground, 
P¢. tralha, a drag-net, Prov, fath, traces, 
track: hence akin to train, In sense of to 
huntdirectly from 0.Fr. trailer, to hunt by | 
the scent, which seems to be of same origin. 
Comp, also Fr, firailler, to pull about, from 
firer, to pull, of Germanic origin =K. to 
tear.) 1. To draw behind oralong the grouni|, | 
to drag. ‘That long behind he traily his 
pompous robe,” Pope, 
Along the field [ will the Trojan feat, SAak. 
They shall not feed! me through their streets 
é€a wild beast. AF titer, 

Some idly frad'd their sheep-hooks on the ground, 
And some kept up a shrilly mellow sound 
With ebon-tipped flutes. emer, 
9 Milit, to carry in an obliqne, forward 
postion. with the breech near the ground, 
he piece being held by the right hand near 
the middle: as, to trail arms.—3. To tread 
down, a8 grass by walking through; to lay | 






including the J. Javanicus, or napw of | 


aons, with a tuft of hair like the beard of a | 


TRAIN 


flat: as, to trad .—4, To hunt or follow 
up by the track.—5. To quiz; to draw out; 


to play upon, or take the advantage of tho 
ignorance of. [Provincial English ] See 
TRAIL, nm. 7. 


1 presently perceived she waa (what is vernacularly 
termed) fratiing Mra. Dent; that is, play ing om her 
ignerer es her trad might be clever, but it was 

ecidedly not good-natured. Chariots Arevie. 

Trail (tril), ¢.i. 1. To be trailed or ‘ 
to sweep over a surface by being pu edd. 
‘The trailing garments of the night.” Long- 
fellow, —2 To grow to great length, espe- 
cially when slender and creeping upon the 
ground, asa plant; to grow with long shoots 
or stems 80 as to need support.—Trailiny 
arfutus, Bee ARBUTUS. 

Trail (tral), » 1 Track followed by the 
hunter; mark or ascent left on the ground 
by anything pursued. 

How cheerfully on the false trad! they cry! SAad. 

‘They hunt old fraris,’ said Cyril, ‘very well." 

Pe OD, 
2 Anything drawn to length; as, the traw 
of a meteor; a trad of smoke ‘When 
lightning shoots in glitt'ring tracls slong,’ 
Rowe,—3, Anything drawn behind in long 
undulations; a train, ‘And drew behind a 
radiant trail of hair." Pope.—4. An Indian 
footpath or road; a road made simply by 
Indians travelling. [United States.]—5.1 A 
vehicle dragged along; asled or 8 
6. wpa em fgce wre of the Yea of rr 

gun age, which rests upon the groun 
when a gun is unlimbered, or in position 
ak firing. —7. The * of playing upon, or 
ng advantage of, a person’s ignorance. 
See TRAIL, vt, &. —8, In arch, a running 
enrichment of leaves, flowers, tendrils, &c., 
pa hollow mouldings of Gothic archi- 


ure. 
Trail-board (tril-bérd), n. Newt. a term 
for a carved or ornamented board on each 





a, Trail-board. 


side of the stem of n vessel and stretching 
from it forward to the figure-head, 
Trail} (tril), n. [Fr. treile, a trellie] A 


sort of trellis or frame for running or l- 
ing plants, d 
(tril), n. (Abbrev. of entrails.) In 


cookery, intestines of certain birds, as the 
snipe, and fishes, as the red mullet, whicli 
are sent to the table instead of being ex- 
tracted or drawn. The name is sometimes 
ven to the entrails of sheep. 
(tral’ér), n. One who or that which 
trails; specifically, a plant which cannot 
grow upward without support, a trailing 
pene or trailing branch. ‘Swings the trader 
vm the crag.” Tennyson, * Lowest trailer 
of a weeping elm,’ J. R Lo 


well. 
Trailing- ring (trfil'ing-spring), mn. A 
| spring fixed in the axle-box of the ‘irathing: 


wheels of a locomotive engine, and so placed 
as to assist in deadening any shock which 
may occur, Weatle. 

Trailing -wheel (traling-whél), a. The 
hind wheel of a carringe, especially the 
wheel behind the driving-wheel of a loco- 
motive engine 

Trail-net pra aes} nan <A net drawn or 
trailed behind a boat, or by two persons on 
opposite banks in sweeping @ stream, 6 
drag-net. 

Train (tran), v.t. (Fr. tratner, 0. Fr. trainer, 
trahiner, to draw: It. trainare, L.L. fredt- 
nare, o derivative from L. trahere, to draw 
whence tract, abatract, yt akin frail 

é transition of meanings from draw or 
drag to educate, &e., is similar to that in 
educate, lit. to draw or lead out) 1 To 
draw along: to trail. 

Not distant far with heavy pace the for 

Approachiniy goes and huge; in hallow cube 

Tratming his devilish enginery tmnpaled 

On every side with shadowing eperpecs Gore. 


pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; | ti, 8c. abune; = ¥, Sc. fey. 
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2. To draw by artifice, stratagem, persua- | 


slon, promise, or the like; to entice; to al- 
lure. ‘We did train him oo." Shak, 
If Gut a dozen French 
Were there in arms, beg would be as a call 
To trace ten thowkind LEinglish to their side. SA, 


O fruia me not, sweet mennaid, with thy note, 
Aaa. 


3. To bring up; to educate; to rear and in- 
struct: often followed by wp. 
Trafa af a child in the way he should go, and 


when he is ule he will not depart from it 
r roy, ne, 


You have frarved me like a —" + 


Trai 
To riper growth the mind <a wil, Jenmyren. 


4. To form to any practice by exercise; to 
drill; to exercise; to discipline; as, te train 
the militia to the manual exercise; to train 
soldiers to the use of arms and to military 
tactics, 


Awl when Abram heard that his brother was | 


taken captive, he armed his trained servalits. 
Gen. 2iv. ti. 


5. To break, tame, and reduce to docility; | 


to render docile and able to perform certain 
actions; as, to train dogs or moukeys. 
The warrior horse here bred he's taughe th feaia. 
Drcypalcrs. 
“i, To render capable of undergoing some 
unusual feat of exertion, by proper regimen 
and exercise; to increase the powers of en- 
durance of, especially as a proparalive to 
some contest; as, to fraiwi horses for the 
Derby; the university crews are well trained. 
7. lo gardening, to lead or direct and form 
to a wall or espalier; to form toa proper 
shape hy growth and lopping or pruning; 
as, to train young trees. 
Tell her, when I'm gone, to fram the rose-bush that 


eet 
About the parlour window. Ternypiae, 


& In mining, to trace, as a lode or vein to 
its head.—To train a quan, ta poiut it at 
some object either forward or alaft the 
beam, that is, nut directly transverse to a 
vessel's side. 
Train (tran), n. 1. That which is drawn 
floug or after; that which is the hinder part 
or rear; a trail; as, (a) thet port of a gown, 
robe, or the like, which trails behind the 
wearer. ‘To bear my lady's train.’ Shak. 
(>) The tail of a comet, meteor, tc. ‘Stara 
nt trains of fire.” Shak, (c) The tail of o 
ri 
The fain teers their flight, and turns their boelies 
like the rudder of a ship. Ray. 
d) The after part of a gun-carriage: the 
trail —2.| That which draws alony; specifi- 
cally, (a) something used to allure and en- 
tice; an artitice; a stratagem; a device. ‘To 
eave his men frum ambush and from train." 
Fairfaz. 
Devilish Macbeth 
Ay many of these trains bath seught to win me 
Into his power. SAark, 
(6) Something tied to a lure to entice a 
hawk Afallivell. (c) A trap for on ee 
Aalliwell.—3. A consecution or succession 
of connected things; that which is drawn 
out i succession; a series. 
Other truths require a fein of ideas placed in nr- 
der. Larder, 
To lead my Memmins in a feo 


Of flowery clauses onward to the proof 
That rads there are and deathless. Tennyson, 


4. State of procedure; regular method; pro- 
cess; course; a8, affairs are now in a train 
for settlement. 

If things were once in this froin... our duty 
would take root in our nature, Swift, 
5. A nomber or body of followers or atten:- 
anta; aretinue. ‘The king's daughter with 
a lovely train.’ Addison, 

Sir, |] invite row hipbness and your frais 


To my poor cell Saab, 
6 A companyin order; a procession. * Fair- 
est of stars, last in the train of night." Mil- 


Forced from their homes, a melan- 
tth.—7. A continuous 


ton. 
choly train.’ 


or connected line of carriages on a railway, 


together with the engine. 
I waited for the frasn at Coventry. Jenyson. 


8 A line of combustible material to lead , 
fire to a charge or mine. 

Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to 
wash his hands of the hurt that’s done by the playing 
of the mine? Sir KR. L Estrange. 

9. In mach. a set of wheels, or wheels and 
pinions in series, through which motion is 
transmitted in regular cunsecution; as, the ; 
train of a watch, that 1s, the wheels inter- 
vening between the barrel and the escape- 
ment: the going train of a clock, that by 
which the fan ure turned; the striking 


ee 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 





§, 99, 


Trainel) (trin’el), es 
Trainer (tran’ér), 1 





J, job; 


train, that by which the striking part ia | 


actuated.—10. In wefal working, two or 
more pairs of connected rolls in a rolling- 
mill, and worked as one syatem.—I1L. [Fr. 
traineau.] A peculiar kind of sleigh used 
in Canada for the transportation of mer- 
chaniise, wood, &c. 
artillery, a certain number of field or slege 
pieces, with attendants, carriages, &c., or- 
ganized and equipped for a given duty. 
Train (train), v.i. ‘To undergo training; spe- 
cifically, (a2) to be under training, as a re- 
eruit for the army; to be drilled for mili- 
tary service. (6) To prepare fur the per- 
formance of some feat requiring certain 


hysical qualities. 
gh er of being 
Seott. 


ble (tran‘s-bl), a 
trained or educated. Sir W. Se 
Train-band (trin'band), n. A band or com- 
ny of a force taking of the nature of 
both militia and volunteers, instituted by 
James I. and dissolved by Charles I]. The 
term was afterwards applied to the London 
militia, from which the 3d regiment of the 
line originated. 


He felt that, without some better protection than 
that of the feaie-bands acl beef-caters, his palace 
and person would hardly be secure. Afmaniay. 


Sometimes used adjectively. 


A feain-bana captain cke was he 
Of famous London town, Comper, 


Train-bearer Kegeierts n. One who 
holds up a train; a supporter of the loug 
state rubes of a lady or public officer, 


Trained (trand), pp. anda. 1. Having atrain. | 


He swooping went 


In his fruta'a gown about the stage, #. Fives. 


2. Formed by training; exercised; educated; | 


instructed: ag, © eerigr eye “id judgment, 
A trail-net; 


“1, One who trains up; 
an instructor,—2. (me who trains or pre- 
pares men, horses, &c., for the performance 
of feats requiring certain physical qualities, 
ie an oarsman for a boat-race, a puyilist for 
a prize-fizht, or a horse for racing.—3. A 
wire or wooden frame for fastening flowers 
or shrubs te.—4. A militia-man when called 
out for training or exercise, [United States. ] 
(trin'ing), p. and a. Educating; 
teaching and forming by practice.—Train- 
ing college, Same as Normal School, Bee 
S ORM AL, 
(trin'ing), nm. 1. The act or pro- 
cess of educating; education. 
I fully believe our intellectual fratnirng to be ex- 
cellent. CaomPriage Sihetohes, 
2. The act or process of increasing the powers 
of endurance, or of rendering the system 
capable of undergoing some unusual feat of 
exertion; aleo, the state of being in such a 
condition; as, | am in capital training for 
a pedestrian tour. ‘A professed pugilist; 
always in training,” Dickens.—3. In garden- 
ing, the operation or art of forming young 
trees to a wall or espalier, or of causing them 
to grow in a shape suitable for that end.— 
4. The a or disciplining of troope; as, 
the militia had juat finished the annual 


fraining. 
(trin’ing-da). n 


adrag-net. and 


The day on 


| which the militia are called out to be re- | 


viewed. [United States] 


el (tran’ing-lev-el), mn. A gra- 


vitating instrument for facilitating the ac- | 


curate elevation and depression of cannon. 
fraintg-pendaiom itran’ing-pen-d 
- 1m ran ‘ing- pen -da- 
lum), n. pendulum to facilitate the ac- 
curate elevation aud depression of puna by 
means of coloured Py fe or awk ksilver con- 
fined in a tube. niral Sinyth. 

Training- ( triin "ing-ship ) n, A ship 
equip with instructurs, officers, d&c., tu 
train lada for the sea. 

“wall (tran‘ing-wal), n. A wall 
built up to determine the flow of water in a 
river or harbour. 

Train-mile (tran’mil). n. In railways, a 
unit of work in railway accounts, one of the 
total number of miles run by all the trains 
of a system. 

Train-oil (tran’oil), n. (D. and LG. traan, 
Dan. and Sw. tran, G. thran, train-oil; 
comp. D. traan, G. thrane, a tear, a drop.) 
The oil procured from the blubber or fat of 
whales. 

Train-road (tran’réd), n. A slight railway 
for small wagons in a mine. 

-tackle(tran’tak-l),n. A tackle hooked 
to the train of a gun to nold it to its place 
during action. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Bartlett.—Train of 


TH, then; th, thin, 


Trainy} (tran’i),¢. Belonging to train-oil. 
‘Where the huge hogsheads sweat with 
trainy oil.” Gay. 

Traipse (iraps), vi. To walk sluttishly or 
carelessly. See TRAPESING. 

Two slipshod Muses fraipoy along 

In lofty madness, meditating son 

With tresses starung from eon reams, 

Aud never washd but in ‘s Streams. Pape. 


[The above quotation is taken from Richard- 
aon, Who refera it to Duneciad, book iii,, 
without specifying what edition. The paa- 
sae ja different in the ordinary editions. } 
Trais,? n. pl. (Fr. traita, See TRACE, TRAIT. | 
The traces by which horses draw. Chaucer. 
{ ed,t pp. (U.Fr. trair, trais- 
sant, to betray.) Betrayed. Chaucer. 
Trait (trat or tra),n. [Fr., a trait, a stroke, 
also the trace of a vehicle, from L. tractus, 
a drawing, a course, é&c., from traho, frac- 
twin, to raw. Sve TRACT, TRACE.) 1.A 
atroke; a touch, ‘Frou talk of war to [raita 
of pleasantry.” Tennyson. 
By this single fraif, Homer makes an essential 
difference between the Iliad and sa ae 7 i 


2A distinguishing or uliar hashes 
eculiarity, aa, a (rait of character. 
teur tri'tér), nu. [Fr.] The keeper of 


an eating-house; a restaurateur. 

Traitor (tra’ ter), n. [O0.Fr. raster, traiteur, 
traitre; Mod. Fr. traifre, & _ traidor, It. 
traditore; from L. tradifer, ti trado, to 
deliver up (whence tradition, treazon)— 
trans, over, and do, datum, to give.) 1. One 
who violates his allegiance and betrays his 
country; one guilty of treason; one who 
in breach of trust, delivers hia country to its 
enemy, or any fort or place intrusted to his 
defence, or who surrenders an army or body 
of troops to the enemy, unless when van- 
quished; or one who takes arms and levies 
war againat hia country; or ove who aids 
an enemy in conquering hia country. See 
TREASON. 

There is 00 difference, in point of morality, whether 
aman cali, re froster in one word, or says | am one 
hired to betray my religion, and sell my er 


2. One who betrays his trust; one gilltty of 
ae or treachery. 


Uf you @atter him, you are @ great freder ie him. 
Aaron, 


Traitor yah a. Traitorous. ‘ His trai- 
foreye.” Shak. 

Traitor { ( tra’ ter), vt. To act the traitor 
towards; to betray. ‘But time, it (raitors 
me” Lithyouw 

Traitoress! “(tra’tér-es), n. She who betrays 
her trust; a traitress. Chowcer. 

Traitor-hearted (tra’tér-hirted), a. Hav- 
ing the heart of a traitor; false -hearted. 
Tennyson, 

Traitorie,t. Treachery. Chaweer. 

Traitoriam (tri'tér-izm), mn. The state or 
quality of being mpg treachery. 

The loyal clergy... are charged with frawericns 

of their principles, Aager vorth, 

Traitorlyt (tra'tér-li), a. Treacherous, 

These fraifee’y rascals, whose miseries are to be 

siniled at, their offences being so capital. Séak, 

Traitorous (tra‘tér-us), a. 1. Acting the 
traitor; guilty of treason; treacherous; per- 
fidious; faithless; as, a frailorouws officer. 


More of his majeaty’s friends have Inst their lives 
in this rebellion fof his frantoreus ee 


F 
2. Consisting in treason; partaking of | res- 
son: implying Ureach of allegiance; as, 4 
(raifurous echeme or conspiracy. 


Pantinins knows nol you 
While you stand oof upon these frauéroes berms. 


&. Fanson, 
|= Traitorousgly (tra‘tér-us- si), adc. Ino trai- 
torous manner; in violation of allegiance 
and trust; treacherously: perfidiously. 
They had fravteremi{y endeavuured tu subvert the 
fundamental laws. Clarendon. 
Traitorousness (tra’tér-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being traitorous or treacherous; 
treachery. 
Traitress (tra’tres),n. A female who be- 
trays her country or her trust. 

I am not going to play frastress to my system even 
for the Duke of St. James, sractt, 
Traject (traj-ekt’), c ¢. (L. trajicio, trajectum 
—trans, across, over, and jacio, to throw. ] 
To throw or cast through. ‘If the sun's 
light be trajected through three or more 

cross prisms successively.’ Newton. 

ect (traj’ekt), n. [(0O.Fr. traject, from 
L. trajectus, a passage across. See the verb.) 
1.¢ A ferry; a passage or place a rene 
water with boats —2 A trajec “The 
traject of comets.’ Js. Face "Rare. J— 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


TRAJECTION 


3, The act of throwing across or transport- 
ing; transportation; transmission; transfer- 
ence. [Rare.] 


from Avia) was but that of the germ of life, whi 
Sir W. Thomson, in a famous discourse, sugested 
had been carried to this earth from some other 
sphere by meteoric agency. aff EAvernaraa tie, 


ayeean (tra-jek'shon), mn. 1 The act of 
ecting; a casting or darting through or 
across.—2. Trai ition, 

Nor it the post-position of the nominative race to 
the verb ayainst the use of the tongue; nor the frir- 
yitien here so great, but the Latin will admit the 
same onder of the words. cate Mede. 


—,, (tra'jek-to-ri), m. 1. In dyn. the 
1 described by a body, ack as a planet, 
aotuet, projectile, &c., under the action of 
given forces. —2. In geom. a curve or surface 


which cuts all the curves or surfaces of a | 


iven system at a constant angle. 
Trajet, nm [See Thasecr.) Passage over 
oracross. Chawcer, 
etour,! ". Same as Tragetour, Gower. 
etry,! ». The art or practices of a tra- 
i tor; jugglery. Chaucer. 

‘alation (tra-li'shon),s. (L. tralatio, trans 
latio, from translatus—trans, acroas, and 
lotus, used as participle of fero, to ihe 
A change in the use of a word, or the use o 
a word in a ies, roper bat moré significant 
sense, Ap, Hal 

Tralatition (tral-a-ti’shon), n. A change, as 
in the use of words; a metaphor. 
Tralatitious (tral-a-tish’ns),a. (L. tralati- 
tis, translatifing See TRALATION.) Meta- 
ar a i 0 a pp 

’ a-tish'ne- v Me 

horically; not : a literal sense. Holder. 

tralineate! (tra-lin’é-ft), ot. [L. trans, anil 
pe line.) To deviate from any direction. 


ae frafivate from your fathers mind, 
Lare you cise but of a bastard kind? 


Traluce? (tra-lis’), i. [See TRANSLUCEN’ ENT } 
To shine through. ‘The tralucing flery ele- 
ment.” Sylpester. 

Tralucencyt (tra-li‘sen-si), n Same as 
Tranaluceney. 

Tralucent! (tra-lfii'sent), a. [L. traluecens, 
translucens, See TRANSLUCENT.) Trans- 

t: translucent. 
(tram), n. [Probably bar or beam is 
the origin signification; Sw. trom, trum, 


G. tram, a beam, Meaning 3 like 4 would | 
from such carriages running on tram- | 


ways and would be short for tram- -carringe. 
Bee TRAMWAY.] 1. Oneof the rails or tracks 
of a tramw ‘Laying his trams in a poi- 
aon'd gloom. Tennyson. See TRAMWAYT.— 


2 The shaftofacart. De Quincey. (Scotch ] | 


3. A sort of four-wheeled carriage or wagon 
used in coal-mines, especially in the north 

of England, for conveying the coals from 
the wah ni to the place of shipmeut.—4 A tram- 


Tram (tram), n, [It frame, from L. trama, 
wee os kind of doubled silk thread, in 
whic 


prone N apres velvets, flowered silks, and 

he best varieties of silk goods, 

Trama (tri'ma), mn [L., weft.] In bot. the 
suhatauce intermediate between the hy- 
easy in the gills of agarics or pores of 

Tramble (tram’bl), 7.4 In mining, to wash 
as tin ore, with a shovel in a frame fitted 
for the purpose. 

Trammel (tram'mel), n. [Fr framail, (ré- 
mail, a net of three layers; It. trama 
from L.L. tramaculum, tremaculum, a i kin 
of fishing-net, from L. tres, three, and ma- 
eula, a mesh Wedgwood derives it from 
trans macwam, through the mesh, because 
the Renee form is ipaerhati, but the latter 


Selony I 1. A kind of long oct for catching 
birds a and fishes. See TRAMMEL-NET. 
The fevetme? differs not much from the shape of 
the bunt, Rich, Carrum. 


Nay, Cupid, pitch thy frome! where thou please, 
Thou pony Aa fail o take such fish as ee 
QGuarier, 


24 A net for binding up or confining the | 
hair 


Her galrien locks she roundly did optye 
In lireadted freaesals, that oo loner heares 
Lid owt of order atray about her duintle cure. 


3. A kind of shackles used for ating 
the motions of a horse, and making him 
amble.—4 Whatever hinders activity, free- 
dom, or progress; an impediment. ‘The 
tramnels of any sordid contract." Jefrey.— 
5. Ao iron nook, of various forms and wae, 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


At the beat, however, this ¢rajecr (that of ec 


wo or more strands are twisted to- | 
gether, used for the weft or cross-threada of 


have arisen through erroneons ety- | 


pine, pin; 
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used for hanging kettles and other vessels 
over the fire. —6, An inatrument for drawing 
ovals, used by joiners and other artificers. 
One part consists of a crosa with two grooves 





Trammel 


at right angles; the other is a beam-compass 
curying two ping which slide in those 
grooves, and also the describing pencil; an 
ellipsograph.—7. A beam-compasa, 

(tram‘mel), vf. pret. & pp. tram- 
melled; ppr. trammedlling. 1. To catch; to 
intercept. Shak.—2 To confine; to ham- 
per; to shackle, 


Te was constantly framesurfiee’ by orders from | 


home, and frequently borne down by a majority in 
council. Macauday, 


4. To train slavishly; to inure to conformity | 


or obedience, ‘Hackneyed and tramuuclled 
inthe ways ofacourt." Pope 

r, Trammelier (tr ram'mel-ér), 1. 
1. One av seg ‘or that which mels or re- 


atraina —?. One who uses a trammel-net 


The net is love's ot worthily supported, 
Bacchus one end, the other Ceres guidcth, 
Like frasmeliers this god and podrless sported 
To take each foule that in thelr walkes abideth. 
‘ale A four! lace,” equ. 


(tram'meld),p.anda. 1.Caught; | 


Trammelled 
confined; shackled.—2 In the manege, hav- 
blazes or white marks on the fore and 


hind fuot of one side, as if marked by tram- | 


melas: guid of a horse. 


Trammel-net (tram'mel-net),n. (a) A kind | 
uoyed, | 


of wet for sea-fishery, anchored anid | 
the back-rope being ang, tach by cork 
floats, anil the fuot-rope kept close to the 


bottom by weights. Called also Tumdling- | 


net (b) A loose net of small meshes be- 
tween two tighter nets of large meshes. 

| ontana (tri-mon-ti'na), n, [It. See 
TRAMONTANE, a.] A common name given 
to the vorth wind in the Mediterranean, 
The name is also given toa peculiar cold 
and bli hting wind, very hurtful in the 


Archipe 
Tramontane (tra-mon'tin), a [It. tramon- | 
tano, from L. franzmnonfanue—trans, beyond, | 


and mons,mountain.] Lying or being heyond 


the mountains, that is, the Alps: originally | 


applied by the Italians : hence, foreign ; 
barbarous: then applied to the Italians as 
belog beyond the mountains from Germany, 
France, See ULTHAMONTANE, 


| Tramontane (tra-mon'tan),n. 1. Ome living | 


beyond the mountains; a stranger; a bar- 
barian. See the adjective. 

Hush! I hear Captain Cape's voice, The hideous 
fre etontane, A. Murgpay, 
2. In Italy, &e., the north wind See Tna- 
MONTANA. 

Tramp (tramp), 7.4 [LG, trampen, Dan, 
trampe, Sw. trampa, to tramp, nasalized 


form corresponding to D. and G. trappen, to | 


tread; from a root ¢rap, or in weaker form 


trip, the latter form being seen Hasalized in | 


Goth. anafrimpan, to advance Trip is 
therefore closely allied. ) 1. To tread under 
foot; to izampis. Stapleton (1645) [Now 
provincial English and Scotch.]—2 To 
cleanse or scour, as clothea, hy treading on 
them in water, [Scotch.J—3 To travel over 
on foot; as, to tramp a eountry. 

Tramp (tramp), v.i. To travel; to wander 
or stroll; to travel on foot. (Colloq, ] 

Tramp (tramp), nm. [Seep.t] 1. The sound 


made by the feet coming in contact with | 


the ground in walking or marching; as, we 
heard the tramp of the soldiers on the 

march. ‘Then came the tramp of horse.’ 
Sir W. Seott.—2 An excursion on foot; a walk; 
mM urney; as, a long tramp.—i. A tramper: 

ggur; a vagrant; a stroller; a workman 
who wanders from place to place in search 
of employnient. 

The very feamyf who wanders —- on the 
moor-side is his Leather, Mingwley, 
4. An instrument for trimming hedgea — 
§. A plate of iron worn by ditchers, é&c., 
below the centre of the foot, to save the 
shoe in Leyes ree say aig se earth. 

ramp'ér), fi. ewho tramps; 
astro ler; a vagrant or vagabond. 

Lye think his honour has naething else to do than 


note, not. mdve; _tibe, tub, byll; 





to speak wi’ ilka idle iranper ‘thar comes ae the 
4 


or EF, Sekt, 


Tram-plate (tram'plit), n. A flat iron plate 
iaid asarail, Simmonds, 


horerm. 


Trample (tram’ an t pret & pp, trampled; 


ppr. trampling. freq. from arent H+ 
trampelen, G. MA nBate, to trample. 
TRAMP.) 1. To tread under foot; a eeciatie 
to tread upon with pride, contempt, triump é 
or SCOTn. 


Neither cast pe your pearls before swine, lest they 
frampie them euler their feet. Mat. vii. 6. 


2 To tread down; to prostrate by treading; 
to crush with the feet; aa, to trample grass. 
‘Squadrons of the Prince, trampling othe 
flowers with clamour.’ Tennyson.—3. To 
treat with pride, rontempt, and insult. 
le (tram'pl), ei. 1, To tread in con- 
temp 
Di S frampltd oo Plato's pride with greater 
im. WD, H. dere. 
I fragile on your offers and on you. Treayrew. 


2 Totread with force and rapidity; to stamp. 


1 hear his thood'ring voice resound, 
And rrani~ling fee. that shoke the solid = 


Trample (tram'pl),n. The act of eating 
under foot with contenrpt. 


Under the despiteful control, the ramplr and spury 
of all the other dammed, Aftiten. 


Trampler (tram'p]-‘r), n. One that tram- 
168; one oa treads down. 
pict Trampoose (tram'pus, tram’- 
pos), «i To tramp; to walk; to lounge or 
wander pick (t Seiki vulk ane, | 
Tramp-pick (tram ni. ind of Jever 
of iron about 4 feet long, and 1 inch in 
breadth and thickness, tapering away at the 
lower end and having a amall degree of cur- 
vature there, somewhat like the prong of a 
doang-fork, weed for turning wp very hard 
soils, It is fitted with a footetep, alwout 13 
inches from the lower end, on which the 
workman presses with his foot, when he is 
nshing into the ground. 

-road (tram'réd),m [Probably from 
being made Mt trams or barsof wond, (See 
TRAM.) Some, however, say the first syllable 
is a contraction of the name of Mr. Outram 
of Newcastle, a gentleman touch connected 
with collieries. But thisseemaa mere guess. | 
A road in which the track for the wheels is 
made of pleces of wood laid in line, tat 
stones, or plates of iron, while the horse 
track between is left sufficiently rough for 
the feet of the horees; a tramway. 
TRAMWAY. 

way (tram’wi), n [See TRAM-ROAD. 
1. rf trani- em road a wooden or dpe adap 
to trams or coal waguns.—Z A railway laid 
along a road or the streets of a town or city, 
on which cars for passengers or for goods 
are drawn by horses, or by some mechanical 
power,—Tramicay car, & Passenger ¢ 
on a strect tramway 


Tranationt (tra-na’ iahon), n [From L. trana, 


tranatum, to swim acrosa— iraia, across, 
and ne, to swim.] The act of passing over 
hy swimming; transnatation. 


Trance (trans), n. 


}, (Fr. tranee, ‘a 
hension of approaching evil; op. wed te 
trance, the hour of death: It. ioaribite, Ae 
age, death ; from L. t(ranedfus, [;Mssage — 
trans, across, beyond, and co, ifum, to go, 
so that franceand transit aredoublets,) 1A 
journeying or journey over a country; espe- 
cally ie rey journey. [Old and eeoviiciel 

n - passage, especially a Panag 
inside a house, (Scotch. TES. An écstasy; a 
atate in which the soul seems to have ‘Al 
out of the body into another state of being, 
or to be rapt into visions; a state of insen- 
sibility to the things of this world, ‘Like 
some bold seer in a trance." Tennyson, 

My soul was ravished quite asin a/rancr, SAruser, 

While they maidle ready, he fel) into a fraece, acol 
fiw heaven opened Acts & fo, 11. 


4. A state of perplexity or confusion; bewil- 
derment; surprise, 

Both stood like old acquaintance in a fewer, 

Met far from howe, wondering cach other's ghance. 


Even now, while Saturn, roused from eee 
Weat step for step with Thea through wood! t 


6. In med. same as Catal, 


‘pay. 
Trance (trans), v.t. pret, & pp, franced; ppr. 


trancing. 1. To entrance; to place in or as 
in @ trance; to withdraw consciousness of 
sensibility from, ‘There I left him tranced.’ 

Shak,—2. To affect with or as with a charm; 
to hold or bind by or as by a spell; to shroud 


—a 


oil, pound; li, Sc. abune;, §, Sc. fey. 


TRANCE 


orovenpread. as with a spall: to charm: to 

enchant. °A framed suiminer ulcht Arita, 
After the gg: 

Werren tua. Kest *. ak: fii frra sy: the gay, 

She drow her Giseigzent wartuin by. Zentcine a. 


Trance! (trans). cf. To tramp; te travel 


etue werkloover, yeu shai newer peursc su 
sud ao wien yeu were in bata | 
Aor co Be 


Trancedly (trans’cl-li), ade. Inan absaabed 
or trance-like manper; 
Tiassa othe Doarpe ame fear cals 
Cec em Oh Por anam tere live, 
Tranect (tran‘ekt), 2. A word which occurs 
once ip Shakspere, and there seems ta mean 
either a ferry or a ferry-boat. Kowe sub- 
stituted traject, which spelling was lony 
followed by other editors. 
Bria them, [pray thee, with imagined speed 


Uite the smainuect, to the Gointnon ferry 
Wiuch trades ts Veatve. S20é, 


Trangam, Trangame ((tran‘gam, tran’zam), 
a Sameas Trangram. Wycherley; Sir W. 
Seaft, 

Trangram t (tran‘gram), mn [Perhaps from 
tnemon, the name of a kind of Chinese 
puzle.} An odd, intricate contrivance; a 
nivk-nack; a trinket; atoy. ‘These tran- 
arama and gimeracks.” Arbuthnot. 

nkey (tran’ki), 2. A kind of boat used 
in the Persian Gulf. 

Trankum (tran’‘kum), n. An ornament of 
dress: a fal-lal; a trangam., ° Trankuma of 
muslin and Jace.” Ser W. Seett. 

Tranlacet (tran‘lia).r.¢. Totranspose. ‘The 
saline letters being by me tossed and tran- 
laced five hundred times’ Puftenham. 

Trannel (tran‘nel), 1. A trenail or tree- 
meat, 

Tranquil (tran kwil).a. [Fr. tranyuille; 1. 
tranyuillus, quiet, calm, allied to quietia, 
quiet.) Quiet; calm; undisturbed; peaceful, 
not agitated: as, the atmosphere ia tranquil; 
the state is tramyuil; a tranquil retirement. 

OO. now, fur over 
Fareweti the fray. iced) farewell cantent! 
Vaak, 
—Calm, Tranquil, Placed, Quiet. see under 
CALM 

Tranquillity (tran-kwil'i-ti), mn) (L fran- 
qiarldas See TRANQUIL | The state oriyua- 
lity of being trunqul: quietness; a calm 
Sate: freedom from disturbance wr agita- 
tien; aa. the (ranqiallta of public affairs; 
the fraepadiity of a retired life. Che frets. 
Amiel of mund proceeling fron Conse beas 
reetittele. *Neeverr. sts he in tretsegeddity.: 
Siceder -- S98 Quiet uictness, peace cali, 
Tegeese stillness 

Tranquillization (erin kwil-iz-A"shans on 

perk Toe Crate. cai, OP state ef bean 
te wns; paliz. 4 
Tranquillize amr: ma AW “171, Yr, f pre ‘ft 4 ry 
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- Transaction (trans-ah’shon), n. 


like one ip a trance. 
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7 ; { 
monte he orhtsy uteri fo abit tenuis wand 
eectteHs Aes tee fea ee es tee ered deed wath l 

Reetess Fea Cae ORC aD U Ubstites ctl bas eet eines N. te. 

1 The act 
afone Who trausactsa; the doug or perform 
ine ef any lusinest; Inamiement of any 
wfair. 2. That which isdone or takes place, 
an alain. as. We are not to evpeet in histary | 
angle detail of every franadetien 8 in 
eird law, anal justinceatafadispute het ween 
parties by miutuad agreement 40 yd Phe 
reports or published: velttnies: coutaining 
the several papers or abstracts of papers, 
speeches, discussions, We, relating te the 
sclenees, arts, &e., which have been read or 
delivered at the meetings of certato learned 
societies, as Che Royal Saciety of London, ane 
which have been thought worthy of beitns 
made public at the expense of such woctetion 
Those of the Royal Society af Londot are 
known as the PAdloxophivad Tranadtetionas 

’ Transactor (trans-nakt‘ér), a. One whe 
trausacts, performs, or conducts any busl- 
TV AS, 

Transalpine (trans-al’pin) a. [L. trana- 
alpinus, from Gana, beyond, and Alpina, 
pertaining to the Alp ] Lywag or behiyg be- 

pond the Alps: generally used in regard to 
tome; beyond the Alps from Rome; as, 
Transalpine Gaul: opposed to ¢ ‘inal pine, 

Transanimate (tratis-an’'i-mat), vt pret, & 
Pp. transanimated ; ppr. transanimating 
{Trane and aaimate | To animate by the 
conveyance of a soul to another beady. 
(Rare. ) 

Transanimation (trans-an‘i-mie’shon), n. | 
Conveyance of the soul from one body te 
another, transinigration. [Rare | 

Tf the frassasemuation of Pytharoray were trae, 
that the souls of imen tran. berate nl Spare dey atl 
swering their former tater %. SOME Ther Canned © ape 


that very Droul whose wre Satan itere dL, 
we dl Bvecne 


Transatlantic(trana-nt lun‘tik)a (DL ¢reena, 
beyond, and Atlantic | ot Lyinuw or heimg be 
yond the Athantie; on tli: opposite mide of 
the Atlantic to the country of the speaker | 
or writer, 2 Crossing or across the Athan 
tie; as, a tran-athintie line of steamers; ao 
transatlantic tele wraph cable, 

Transcalency (trans- hi’ leu sh ya. 
Af being trap-calest 

Transcalent (trans halent) a. (f trans, 
through, and calene, calentor, pr of culeo, 
to crow Warm) Pe rvietia ty heats permit 
tine thee priseuge of lueat 

Transcend ‘tran-eenljyorf OL. treensce nda 

trtne ated evtadatauclinb(whence asec ad, 
Heacend, Ac) LAT chink, pare, oF po 
a feed 
Tie goes 


State: 
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TRANSCEN DENTALIST 


. that altorcthet (rane 
evht experiences, whieh fis seen ta be 
RVC n eNpertenee. bart wlthedy really ry 
Hot piven Saediaae Che fdews af (le pie 
Postion, Crak, anp mineniaates bal soul Weta 
thin sense the word does tat corel 
With Coartareadeotad ana tied by Want aad 
his tellewers See PR UNSCENDDANGD AL 

Transcendent clrans scodent), a ot ‘That 
Whielt surpass ote nceds, arathiing greatly 
SUperlor or sipatennent of bun pete hrgh 
(a teality above Cheaaftecauie cor prodion 
rietits (CP) Pte whee dita altege then bey ata 
Cdvee Dreotgpecde cot Thapunvaama cessed secte rutvel Cheosnge tnt 
Seo the adjretive 

Transcendental (tt: en dent at), 
1 Shipercsnineart, sta preang other, (rans 
ember oN Girt Dan nee Caged Can) mnetane: 
an Tranacondeat, “Gey (hv din Che Aeenatecna 
phifton wotemm ued to destyaate Cle ova 
reas: forms, cafepotios ap tdens anid 
fo be native clemuentaof (houpht, or Cheon 
Necessary, UUOG, a pater copiltbatis 
Wheel, Chreotsgely miaufestest tra ru attoored brag 
the comditions of eapedionve, Craneeenel the 
sphere of that contingent or nedlycctltteie 
knowledge which we nequite by expenienen 
auch, for duatanee, aw the iden of mponectes 
nud (ime, caumiity, &e i Abntetinely 
eprculative; beyond the reach of ordinary, 
everyday, or cumimmon thought and expert 
ence; hence, vane, cbsactire, fontaatie, e¢ 
travagenut, an, lanaecails ntal pueetiy (AN r il 
Joupial and dnagececurate daeof Che tern | Mev 
TRANSCENDENTALINM 

Areca. oe cpeel sepcade de fom an lial: 

ef cfaetaree tf fevecaltae thre cr fee Boye 
ermidenhel, iil sorta’ atah ot se leew, ves 
AEE ot pepee Mectaeeda eof Won puteategoh, cen Civad Anctnoate ef al 
eocetsece wha bey res? aubapea ft Baa Chie Paes anf cane me sapeed 
Ue b srret a, User. rfp ftreysce beet fre ae Ube ot webele De be 
secstaev ad, bee phd weengady reeryvent, fread dye 0 Gale af, bey the 
Po Oe Se Ce oF Ahlwash 


notions, tder Ge 


we weed, fend adiee 
"sone feettr a, FO09ES 
ee rereleased, os 


4 Iuonath atom npplled to nny equartfen, 
entye, oF quinutily whieh cannot he repre 
rented cor he itae ed Voy sone sabsve on ande ied cegeen Chern 
af an nite namber of ferme woth: reraetil 
mune) cbeQecppeopencates Dpradeyere | Ppaeperee geeks satel 
epuacndatatne cdnee Pender ald ca peeoree retted, Pepa dts 
brave, rameed Cr berertseotaverOaes inl Cinne bees antgme 
there da nea toate ibys Venate cel forsneadie dey 
Whieh these quomititves can he enprepacd 
Tianecendental equation iniat Cograat bern Dales 
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TRANSCENDENTALITY 


T tality (trans’sen-den.-talt- 
ti), am The quality of being transcendental. 


i), 
[Rare. ] 
“ane tally (trans-sen-dent'al-li), 
ade. Ina» transcendental manner. 
ntly (trans-sen‘dent-li), adr. 
In a transcendent manner; very excellently; 
supereminently; by way of eminence. 

The law of Christianity is eminently and france vd- 
evfly called the word of truth. South, 
Transcendentness (trans-sen'dent-nes), i. 

The state or quality of belng transcendent; 
superior or nnusunl excellence, 
a0 on! (trans-sen’shon), n. Act of 
transcending. Chapunaii. 


late (trans'ko-lit), of ([L. trans, 


through, and colo, to strain) To strain, to— 


cause to pass through a sleve or colander. 


The lungs are, unless perviens ike a sponge, unfie | 


to imbibe and fruvterw/are the air. /farney, 
Transcolation (trans-ko-li’shon), n. 
of transcolating. Stillingfleet. 
Transcorporate! (trans-kor’po-rit), vi 
Tw pass from one body to another. 
ecribbler (tran-skrib'lér), n. One 
who transeribes hastily or carelesaly; hence, 
amere copier; a plagiary. [In contempt.] 


He poles has suffere) vastly from the fran- 
roriMiers, a5 all authors of great brevity necessarily 
ieray. 


ILLS. 

be (tran-skril’), of pret. & pp. 
transcribed; ppr. transcribing, [L. tran- 
wcribo —trans, over, anil seribo, to write | 
To write over again or in the same words; 
to copy; as, to franecribe Livy or Tacitus; 
to transcribe a letter. 


Act | 


se5. 
Transept(tran’sept), 
n, (L. trans, acroas, 


He was the original of all those inventions from | 


which others did but frewsreate coples, Clarenavn, 

Transcriber (tran-skriliér), n One who 
transcribes or writes from a copy; a copier 
or copyist. Addison, — 

Transcript (tran‘skript),n [L -dadopeodt 9 
unt, from transeriptus, pp. of trauaser 
See TRANSCRIBE.|] 1. A writing made from 

according to an original; a writing or 
composition consisting of the same words 
with the original; a copy. 

The deculogue of Moses was but a fransceip/, not 
ao original. South, 
2. A copy of any kind; an imitation. 

The Roman learning was a fraairr:Af of the 
Grecian. rianwnlie, 
rij l get id e nm 1. The 
act of transcribing or copying.—2. A copy; 
a tranecript.—3. In muse, the arrangement 
(usually with more or leas modification or 
variation) of a composition for some inatru- 
ment or volce other than that for which it 
was originally composed. — 

ptive (tran-skrip'tiv), a, Done as 
from a copy; having the character of a tran- 
acript, copy, orimitation. Sir 7’) Browne. 

Transcriptively (tran-skrip'tiv-li), ade. In 
a transcriptive manner; 03 4 copy, 
inay subscribing their names." Sir T. 


PonPTLe. 
franscurt (trans-kér’), ¢é. (L. transeurro— 
trans, nnd eurre, to run] To run og rove 
to and fro. 
Py the fi of the iaind e ob af i 
BT Fo Ota h yoor ing 


Transcurrencet (trans-kur'rens), mn. A rov- 
ing hither and thither. 
Transcursion t (trans-kér'shon), n [Seco | 


TRANSCUE. ] 
sage beyond certain limits; extraordinary 
deviation, 
T am to make often fronscwrsians into the neigh 
forests as | pass along, Mewell, 


A rambling ur ramble; a pas- | 


Tranedialect (trans-di‘a-lekt), vf. Totrans- | 
late from one dialect inte another. [Rare.] | 


The fragments of these poems, left ns by those 
who ill not write in ¢, are in the common 
dialect. It is piain, then, they have been fran: 
m@nales teat. i ardurton, 


Transduction (trans-duk’shon), n. [From 


L. traneduco, (ranaluclum—trana, across, | 


and duco, to lewil.] te act of leading or 
carrying over. 
Transe (trans), m. 
2 A passage. [Sevtch.] See TRANCE 

ht (trans-érth’), «.¢. To trans- 
plant 


Frits of hotter countries freerrarthad in colder 
climates have varuur enough im themselves to be 
fructious accomling to their nature, Felt A. 


tate (trans- 


‘Tran- | 


1. Ecstasy; trance — | 


nent, Transelemen 
¢el’@-ment, trans-el’é-ment-it), o.¢. To | 


change or transpose the elements of; to 
transubatantiate. 


Theophylact wseth the same word ; he that eateth 
me, liveth by me; whilst be in in a certain manner 
mingte! with me, and frawselemendated or changed 
inte me, Fer, Taylor. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 


handled, or for simi- 
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Transelementation (trans-el'e-ment-1"- 
shon), % [Prefix frana, and element.) The 
change of the elements of one body into those 
of another, as of the bread and wine into 
the actual body and blood of Christ; tran- 
substantiation. 

Kalin we allow; but ifthey suppose any other frams- 
flementation, it neither ayrees with Moses’s philo- 
Sophy nor Saint Peter's. i. Aurnet, 

Transenna (tran-sen'na), n. 
anare, reticulater ; = 
work.) In Christian |W) 
antig, a term given |) 
to a kind of carve: 
lattice-work or grat- 
ings of marble, sil- 
ver, &c, used toshut 
in the shrines of 
martyrs, allowing |) p> 
the sacred coffer to |) 
be seen but protect- hi , 
ing it from being WM 3 


Md | 

‘i 

wy || 
> A) 


i shail LA) ayy ca Pun Ld Ny | 
hr 
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lar protective pur- 


beyond,and septnm, |) — 

an inclosare.] In er 

arch. the transverse orem hl 
ortion of a church TD rl IES 

which fs built in the 

form of a cross; that 

part between the nave and choir which pro- 

Feet externally on each side and forms the 

short arms of the cross in the general plan. 

See cut CATHEDRAL | 

[Prefix 





Transexion t (tran-sek'shon), 7. 
trans, and ee.) Change of sex. Sir T- 


Arowne. . 

Transfardt (trane-fard’), p. and a. [Equiva- 
lent to transferred.) 

Transfeminate/ (trans-fem‘in-at), ¢.t. To 


change from a male to a female. Sir T. 


Browne. 


Transfer (trans-fér’), rt, pret. & pp. trans-— 


ferred; ppr. tranaferring, [L. tranafero— 
trans, and fero, to carry, whence defer, con- 
Jer, &c., fero being cognate with E to bear.] 
1. To convey from one place or person to 
another; to transport or remove to another 
Place or person; to pass or hand over: usu- 
ally followed by to (unto, tito), sometimes 
by on (wpon); as, to trenafer a thing from 
one hand fo the other; to transfer the laws 
of one country fo another. ‘The war being 
now transferred into Munster.” Camden. 

They forgot from whence that ease come, and 
iransfier the honour of it wfow Coanpeeives. : 

Dy reading we learn not only the actions erid the 
sentiments of distant nations, but frawsfrr fe our- 
selves the knowledge and improvements of the most 
learned men, JF uttr. 

2 To make over the possession or control 
of; to convey, a8 a right, from one person 
to another; to sell; to give; as, the title to 
land is frangferred by deed; the property in 
a bill of exchange may be franaferred by 
endorsement; stocks are tranaferred by 
assignment, or entering the same under the 
name of the purchaser in the proper books 
4. In Jithoyraphy, to produce a facsimile of 
ona prepared stone by means of prepared 
paper and ink; as, to frangfer a drawing. 
: the noun.—SyYvs. To transport, renwve, 
shift, convey, sell, alienate, estrange 
(trans‘fér}), mn. 1. The removal or 
conveyance of a thing from one place or per- 
son to another; transference,—2 The con- 
veyance of right, title, or property, either 
real or personal, from one persou to another, 
either by sale, by gift, or otherwise, ‘Con. 
sider it as a franefer of property.’ Burke,— 
Tranafer, in ~ie flaw, corresponds to con- 
teyance, in Scots lave, but the particular 
forms ail modes Included under the fomner 
term differ very materially from those in- 
cloded under the latter. CONVEVANCE, 
Gecroks pesenlaely. (aye Bakegrephp, © 
e. » POPUculaArly, (a 4 » a 
pee OF desigu ata or printed qvith : 
a ink on specially prepared paper, an 
then transferred to the surface of a stone, 
from which duplicates are obtained by print- 
ing; (b) milit, wo soldier transferred from 
one troop or company to another. 
ity (trans-fér'a-bil"i-ti), mn. 
Quality of being transferable. 
Transferable (trans-fér'a-bl, trans’fér-a-bl), 
a 1. Capable of being transferred or con- 
veyed from one place oe pets to another. 
2 Capable of being legitimately passed or 
changed into the possession of another, and 
conveying to the new holder all ita claima, 


tibe, tub, byl; 


Transfe 
transfer, and Gr, graphd, to w 


Same as Tira 
Transferri 
Transformed. Spenser. | 


Transfixion (trans-fik’shon), n. 


Transfluent ( trans’fli-ent), a. 


running through the arches of a bri 
Transflux 


Transform (trans-form’} ot [ 


TRANSFORM 


rights, or privileges; as, a note, bill of ex- 
change, or other evidence of property ia 
transferable by endorsement; season and 
return tickets grante:l by railway companies 


are not legally traneferable, 
Transfer 


| -book (trans'fér-byk),2. A register 
of the transfer of property, stock, or slares 
from one party to another. 

y (trans'fér-da),n One of cer- 
tain regular days at the k of England 
for registering transfers of bank-stock and 
government funds in the books of the cor- 


ration. Siunmendae. 
Transferee (trans-fér-), n. The person to 
e 


whom a transfer is mad 


Transference (trans'‘fér-ens),n. 1. The act 


of tranaferring; the act of conveying from 
one Place, person, or thing to another; the 
passage of anything from one place to an- 
other; as, the transference of electricity 
from one conducting body to another. 
This decline of the Jews was owing to the frevss- 
Jerence of their trade in money to other hands. 
Hfadia we, 
2 In Seots law, that etep by which a depend- 
ing action js transferred from a person de- 
cease! to his representatives. 
rogra (trans-fér A), n. [E. 
te.] The act 


or art of copying inscriptions frum ancient 
tombs, talileta, (Rare. ) 


Transfer-paper i rarreloey az n. A pre- 
7 


pared paper used in lithography or copying 
resses for tranaferring impressions. 
errence (trans-fér'ens), nm. Same as 


Nae aphe 
er (trans-fér’ér), n. One who 


makes a transfer or comveyance. 
sferri trans-fér'i-bil"i-ti), m 

erabilify. 
: ble (trans-fér'i-bl), a. Same os 
Transferable. 

gurate (trans-fig’ir-it), ot To trans- 
figure. iyron, [Rare.] 
ra uration ( trans-fig’fir-a"shon), nm. 
[See TRANSFIGURE.] 1. A change of furm; 
particularly, the supernatural change in the 
personal appearance of our Saviour on the 
mount See Mat. xvii.—2 A feast held by 
certain branches of the Christian church on 
the 6th of August, in commemoration of 
the miraculous change above mentioned. 

| ( trans-fig’ir), vt pret. & pp. 


Transfigure 
transfgured; ppr. transfiguring. (Fr. (rans- 


figurer; L. tranefiguro—trans, across, over, 
and fyuro, to form, shape, from figura, form, 
figure.) 1. To transform; to change the out- 
ward form or appearance of. 

Jesus taketh Peter, [otra anil John his brother. 
and brngeth them up toan high mountain apart 
and was francfynrrd before them; and his face dod 
Shine a5 the sun; and his raiment was white as the 
Lige ht, Mat. xvii, 1, 3, 


2 To give an elevated or glorified appear- 
ance or character to; to elevate and glorify; 
to idealize. 
Yet it lies in my little one’s 
And alte in my litth one’s choir, 
And the light of the heaven she's gone to 
frowgfgurer its golden hair, 3. R. Lowell. 


Transfix (trans-fiks’),v.t. [L. tranafigo, trans- 


fizum— trans, across, through, and jigo, ta 
fix, to fasten.) To pierce th ' A with 
a polnted weapon; as, to tra one with 
a dart or spear. ~ 

i 


: Diana’ 
In an unhappy chace frossfeed her heart. Drya'rn, 


L. The act 
through.—2Z The 
of being transfixed or pierced. 
rar - 

reine ern ee 
[L. trans, 
across, through, and fuens, fuenti«x, ppr. of 
fluo,to flow.) 1. Flowing or running across 
or through; as, a trangfuent stream. —2 In 
her. a term used of water represented as 


of transfixing or piercing 
state 


(trans'fuks), n ([L trangfwrus, 
pp. of tranaftuc, to flow through — trans, 
across, and fivo,to flow.) A flowing through 
or beyond (|Rare.] 


Transforatet (trans’fi-rit), ».t pret. & pp. 
[L. tran. 


trangforated; ppr. transforating. 

Joro, tranaforatum—frane, across, through, 
and foro, to bore.) To bore ; 
. trane- 
Jormer ; tranaformo — trans, acroas, 
through, and formo, to shape, from forma, 
form.] 1. To change the form of; to change 
in shape of appearance: to metamorphose; 
— a caterpillar franaformed into a butter- 


Ye kins may freegorm metoanocyster, That. 
ti, Sc. abume; = §, Sc. fey. 





oil, pound; 


TRANSFORM 
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TRANSIT 





2, To change into another substance; to Transfundt(trans-fund’),v.¢ [L.tranafundo. known rule or principle of rectitude; a sin- 


transmute; as, the alchemists sought to 
transform lead into gold.—3. To change the 
nature, character, disposition, or heart of. 
Be ye fran tformed by the renewing of your mind. 
Rona. xii. 2. 
4. In math. to change into another form, as 
(a) a geometrical figure or solid without 
altering its area or solidity; (6) an algebraic 
equation without destroying the equality of 
its members, or(c)a fraction without chang- 
ing its value. 
Transform (trans-form’), v.i. To be changed 
in form; to be metamorphosed. (Rare. ] 


His hair transforms to down. Addison. 


Transformable (trans-form’a-bl), a. Cap- 
able of being transformed. 

Transformation (trans-for-ma’shon), n. 
1. The act or operation of changing the form 
or external appearance; the state of being 
transformed; a change in form, appearance, 
nature, disposition, condition, or the like; 
as (a) change of form in insects; metamor- 
phosis, as from a caterpillar to a butterfly. 
(Note. By some zoologists the term ¢trans- 
Sormation is restricted to designate the 
series of changes which every germ under- 
goes in reaching the embryonic condition ; 
those which we observe in every creature 
still within the egg; and those which the 
species born in an imperfectly developed 
state present in the course of their external 
life; while metamorphosis, according to the 
sano authorities, is defined as including the 
alterations which are undergone after ex- 
clusion from the egg. and which alter exten- 
sively the general form and mode of life of 
the individual.) (0) The change of one metal 
into another; transmutation of metals, ac- 
cording to the alchemists. (c) In math. the 
operation or process of changing in form or 
expression; as, (1) the change of a given geo- 
metrical figure into another of equal area, but 
of a different number of sides, or of a given 
solid into another of equal solidity, but 
having a different number of faces; ( the 
change of the form of an equation without 
destroying the equality of its members; (3) 
the change of the form of a fraction without 
altering its value. (d) In pathol. a morbid 
chanye in a part, which consists in the con- 
version of its texture into one which is na- 
tural to some other part, as when soft parts 
are converted into cartilage or bone. (e) In 
physiol. the change which takes place in the 
component parts of the blood during its 
passage from the minute arteries through 
the capillary system of vessels into the 
radicles of the venous system. There are 
three kinds of changes, designated by the 
terms infussusception, apposition, and secre- 
tion. (f) In chem. (1) change from solid to 
liquid or from liquid to gaseous state, or 
the converse; a change usually resulting 
merely from change of temperature, without 
any alteration in the atomic constitution of 
the bodies concerned, as the change of water 
into steam; (2) a change also resulting often 
from simple change of temperature, but 
which is accompanied by production of 
bodies differing profoundly in nature, chem- 
ical and physical, from the hody started 
from, as the dissociation of steam into its 
component gases by the heat of incandes- 
cence.— Transformation of forces, the change 
of one form of force into another. See under 
ForckE. —Transformation scene, in theatres, 
a gorgeous scene at the conclusion of the 
burlesque of a pantomime, in which the 
principal characters are supposed to be 
transformed into the chief actors in the im- 
mediately following harlequinade. 

Transformative (trans-for’ma-tiv),a. Hav- 
ing power or a tendency to transform. 
Transfreightt (trans-frat’). A corrupt form 
of Transfrete. 

Transfretationt (trans-fré-ta’shon), n. The 
passing over a strait or narrow sea. 

She had a rough passage in her fransfretation to 
Dover Castle. Howell. 
Transfretet (trans-frét’), v.t. and t. (0O.Fr. 
tranafréter; L. transfreto, to cross a strait, 
to pass over the sea—trans, across, over, and 
fretum, a strait.) To pass over a strait or 
narrow sea. ‘Being tranafreted and past 

over the Hircanian sea.’ Urquhart. 
nsfuge, Transfugitive (trans’fij, trans- 
fi'jit-iv), n. A soldier who goes over to the 
enemy in a time of war; a deserter; one who 
changes sides; a turn-coat; an apostate. 
[Bare. ] 
_ The protection of deserters and fram sfiges js the 
invanable rule of every service in the world. 
Lad, Stankope. 


oe 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go0; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; 


See TRANSFUSE.] To transfuse. ‘T7'rans- 
Junding our thoughts and our passions into 
each other.’ Barrow. 

Transfuse (trans-fiiz’), v.¢. pret. & pp. trans- 
Sused; ppr. tranafusing. ([Fr. transftuser, 
from L. transfundo, trangfusum— trans, 
across, over, and fundo, fusum, to pour 
(whence ftse, infuse, confound, &c.).] 1. To 

ur out of one vessel into another; to trans- 

er by pouring. ‘All the unsound juices 
taken away, and sound juices immediately 
transfused.’ Arbuthnot,—2. In med. to trans- 
fer (as blood) from the veins or arteries of 
one animal to those of another. —3. To cause 
to pass from one to another; to cause to be 
instilled or imbibed; as, to tranafuse a spirit 
of patriotism from one to another; to trans- 

Suse a love of letters. 


Into thee such virtue and grace 
Immense I have trans/used. , Adsiton, 


Transfusible (trans-fiiz’i-b]), a. Capable of 
being transfused. Boyle. 

on (trans-fil’zhon), n. 1. The act 

of transfusing or of pouring, as liquor, out 

of one vessel into another. 

Poesy is of so subtile a spirit, that in the pouring 

out of one language into another it will all evaporate; 

and if a new spirit be not added in the fran fusion, 


there will remain nothing but a ‘caput mortuuin.’ 
Sir F. Denham, 


2. In surg. the transmission of blood from 
the veins of one living animal to those of 
another, or from those of a man or one of 
the lower animals into a man, with the view 
of restoring the vigour of exhausted subjects. 
This operation is of old date, but seems to 
have generally ended in failure until about 
1824, the chief cause of failure probably 
being the want of due precautions to pre- 
clude the air during the process. It is now 
frequently resorted to, but only in extreme 
cases, as when there is great loss of blood 
by hemorrhage, especially when connected 
with labour. 

Transfusive (trans-fiiz‘iv), a. Tending or 
having power to transfuse. 

Transgangetic (trans-gan-jet’ik), a. (Prefix 
trans, beyond or across, and Ganges, a river 
of India.) On the opposite side of the Gan- 
es; pertaining or relating to countries be- 
yond the Ganges. 

Transgress (trans-gres’), v.t. [Fr. trane- 
gresser; L. (ransgredior, tranagressus—trans, 
across, and gradior, to pass, to walk; akin 
grade, degree, &c.) 1.¢ To pass over or be- 
yond; to surpass. ‘Apt torun riot and 
tranagress the goal.’ Dryden. ‘The won- 


drous things he saw, surpassing common 
faith, transgressing natures law.’ Dryden. 
Hence —2. To overpass, as some law or rule 


prescribed; to break or violate; to infringe. 
‘The social rite tranagreas'd.' Pope. 

Man will hearken to his glazing lies, 

And easily transyress the sole command. 

Milton, 
3.¢ To offend against; to thwart; to cross; 
to vex. 
Why give you peace to this imperate beast 
That hath so long fransyressed yout Beau. & Fi. 
: ess (trans-gres’), v.i. To offend by 

violating a law; to sin. 1 Chr. ii. 7. 


I would not marry her, though she were endowed 
with all Adam had left him before he transgressed, 


Shark. 
Transgressible (trans-gres‘i-bl), a. Liable 
to or capable of being transgressed. 
ssion (trans-gre’shon), n. The 
act of transgressing; the breaking or vio- 
lation of any law, civil or moral, expressed 
or implied; disobedience of any rule or 
command; a trespass; an offence; as, the 
transyression of a law. 
Forgive thy people all their transgressions. 
1 Ki. viii. so. 
Teach us, sweet madam, for our transgression 
Some fair excuse. Shak, 
SYN. Fault, trespass, offence, crime, infringe- 
ment, misdemeanour, misdeed. 
essional (trans-gre’shon-al), a. 
Pertaining to or involving transgression. 
‘Forgive this transgresstonal rupture.’ Bp. 
Burnet. 
Transgressive (trans-gresiv), a. Inclined 
or apt to transgreas; faulty; sinful; culpable. 
Though permitted unto his proper principles, 
Adam perhaps would have sinned without the sug- 
gestion of Satan, and from the franspresstve infirmi- 
ties of himself might have erred alone, as well as the 
angels before him. Sir T. Browne. 


Transgressively (trans-gres’iv-li), adv. In 
a transgressive manner; by transgressing. 
Transgressor (trans-gres‘ér), n. One who 
transyresses; one who breaks a law or vio- 
lates a command; one who violates any 


ng, sing; H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; 


ner. 
The way of transgressors ishard. Prov. xiii. rs. 
Transhape (trans-shap’),v.¢. To trans-shape; 
to transform. 


By a gracious influence transha, 
Into the olive, pomegranate, mulberry. J# ebster. 


Tranship (tran-ship’), v.¢. pret. & pp. tran- 
shipped; ppr. transhipping. To convey from 
one ship to another. 

Transhipment (tran-ship’ment), n. The 
act of transferring, as goods, from one ship 
to another. 

Transhuman (trans-hi’man), a. Beyond or 
more than human. 

Words may not tell of that transhiman change. 


ary. 

Transhumanize (trans-hi’man-iz), v.@ To 
elevate or transform to something beyond 
what is human; to change from a human 
into a higher, purer, nobler, or celestial 
nature. ‘Souls purified by sorrow and self- 
denial, transhumanized to the divine ab- 
straction of pure contemplation.’ J. &. 
Lowell. 

Transience, Transiency (tran’zi-ens, tran’- 
zi-en-si), n. Transientness. 

Transient (tran’zi-ent), a. [L. transiens, 
ppr. of transeo, to pass over, to pass off or 
away—trans, across, through, and eo, to go. 
Akin transition, transit, trance.) 1. Passing 
over or across a space or scene before the 
eyes, and then disappearing; hence, of short 
duration; not permanent; not stationary; 
not lasting or durable. ‘This transient 
world.’ Milton. ‘An effect that is but 
transient and extraordinary.’ Jer. Taylor. 

What meets the eye or is the object of immediate 


observation is but a chaos of accidental and fringe. 
stent phenomena. Dr. Caird, 


2. Hasty; momentary; passing; as, a tran. 
stent glance of a landscape 


He that rides through a country may, from the 
transient view, tell how in general the parts lie. 


Locke, 
3. In music, said of a chord introduced for 
the purpose of making more easy and 
agreeable transition between two chords be- 
longing to unrelated keys. —Transient effect, 
in patauting, a representation of appearances 
in nature produced by causes that are not 
stationary, as the shadows cast by a passing 
cloud. The term accidents has often the 
same signification.—Transient, Transttory, 
Fleeting. Transient implies shortness of 
duration; transitory, uncertainty of dura- 
tion; while fleeting refers to something in 
the act of passing away. Life is transient; 
earthly joys are transitory; time is fleeting. 
iently (tran’zi-ent-li), adv. Ina tran- 
sient manner; in passing; for a short time; 
not with continuance. 
T touch here but éransrently - on some few 


of those many rules of imitating nature which Aris. 
totle drew from Hoiner. va ryder, 


Transientness (tran’zi-ent-nes), ». The 
state or quality of being transient; short- 
ness of continuance; speedy passage. 

Transilience. Transiliency (tran-sil‘i-ens, 
tran-sil’i-en-si), n. [(L. transiliens, Ppr. of 
transilio—trans, across, and salio, to leap.] 

A leap from thing to thing. [Rare.) 

By unadvised transilsescy, leaping from the effect 
to its remotest cause, we observe not the connection 
of more iminediate causalities. Glanville. 


Transincorporation (trans-in-korpo-ra’- 
shen), 2. Transmigration of the soul; me- 
tempsychosis. (Rare.) 

Its contents are full of curious information, more 


particularly those on the transtncorporation of souls, 
WY Taylor. 


Transire (trans-i’ré),n. (L., to pass through.) 
A custom-house warrant, giving free passage 
for goods to a place; a permit. 

Transit (tran’sit), . ([L. fransitus, from 
transeo, transitumn,to go over—trans, across, 
over, and ¢o, ttum, to go. See TRANCE.) 
1. The act of passing; a passing over or 
through. 


For the adaptation of his (man’s) moral being to an 
ultimate destination, by its trans through a world 
full of moral evil, the economy of the world appears 
to contain no adequate provision. hewell, 


2. The act or process of causing to pass; 
conveyance; as, the transit of goods through 
a country.—3. A line of passage or convey- 
ance through a country; as, the Nicaragua 
transit. Goodrich. — 4. In astron. (a) the 
passage of a heavenly body across the me- 
ridian of any place. The determination of 
the exact times of the transits of the hea- 
venly bodies across the meridian of the 
place of observation enables the astronomer 
to ascertain the differences of right ascen- 


zh, azure.—See KEY. 


TRANSIT 


sions, und the relative situations of the fixed 
stars, and the motions of the sun, planeta, 
and comets, in reapect of the celestial meri- 


dians. (Lb) The passage of one heavenly body | 


over the disc of a larger one. But the term 
ia chiefly restricted tu the passage of the in- 


ferior Lovee Mercury and Venus, over the | 


aun'a disc, The transits of Venus are of 
great importance in astronomy, as they 
afford the West means of determining the 
sun's parallax, and consequently the dimen- 


sions of the planetary system. These tran- 





Transit of Mercury. 
a, Mercury. The dotted line shows the path. 





sits are of rare occurrence, four taking place | 


in 243 years, at intervals reckoning from the 
transit of 1874, in the order of 8, 122, 8, and 
105 years, which gives the transit years 
1882 (Dec. 6), 2004, 2012, 2117. The transite 
of Mere occur more frequently, but they 
are of far less astronumical interest, as they 
cannot be used for the same purpose, the 
plapet being too distant from us (c) A 
transit instrument. 

Transit Gres'at) pt. To pass over the disc 
of, as of abeavenly body; as, Venus like Mer- 
cury transits the face of the sun, but at 
longer intervals. 


fransit-circle (tran’sit-sér-kl), n. An in- | 


strument for ascertaining, at the same ob- 
servation, the right ascension and declina- 


the meridian It differs from the mural 
circle in having both ends of the metallic 
axis resting usually on stone piers. 
t-compass (tran’sit-kum-pas), nm A 
species of theodolite, consisting of a tele- 
, combined with a com 
for running lines, observing bearings, hori- 
zontal angles, &e. Called also Surveyor's 


Transit. 
Transit—duty (tran'sit-di-tl), n <A duty 
mid on goods that pass throngh a country, 
Transit instrument (tran’ sit-in - stry- 
ment), mn. An important astronomical in- 
atrument, which consists essentially of a 


telescope fixed at right angles to a horizon- 


tal axis, having its énds directed to the enst 
and weat 
line of collimation of the telescope may 
move in the plane of the meridian, The in- 
strument ia susceptible of certain nice ad- 


a a so that the axis can be made per- | 


tly horizontal, and at right angles to the 
plane of the meridian, in which plane the 
telescope must move. The principal use of 
the transit instrument is to determine the 
exact moment when a celeatial body passes 
the meridian of the place of observation. 
See TRANSIT. 

Traneition (tran-si'zhon or tran-zi’shon), w. 
(L. transifio, from transeo, See TRANSIT. | 
1. Passage from one place or state to an- 
other; change; as, the transition of the 
weather from hot to cold 

7 a solt fransfion, we repair 


Thence, 
From earthly vehicles to these of air. Pope. 


The s are of the same colour throughout, 
there an immediate fronsifion from white to 
black. A pad'ar if, 


2 In rhet a passing from one subject to an- | 
other. 


So bere the arc | paused 
Betwixt the world destroyed worled op 
Then, with tramrifien sweet, new speech resumes. 


Lm 
3. Tu wesc, a term used by some musicians 
enrresponiding In all res 
tion, that is, any change in the course of a 
composition from one key to another; by 
others, to a rapid modulation or the passing 
through a key rapidly; and by others again 
eEieey the tonic sol-faists) a3 distinguished 
rom modulation, which is detined as ao 
change of mode, that is, the passing from 
the major to the relative minor, and con- 
versely, while transition is restricted to the 
passage from one major scale to another, 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


, &c., used | 


ints of the horizon, so that the | 


Transit-trade ( tran’sit-trad), n. 


ts to modula. | 
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which may be more or less related—This 


word is frequently used adjectively (chiefly | 
in such a connection as shown in the quo- | 


tution) as eyuivalent to passing from one 
place or condition to anvther, changing, 
transitional, 


This will prove that we are once more in a frvsesi- 
Glodste 


Aan state. raat. 


—Transition rocks, transition series, or tran- | 


sition formations, in geol. names formerly 


given to the older secondary rocks, or to | 


the lowest uncrystalline stratified rocks, er- 
roneously supposed to contain no organic 


remains, and so named becuuse they were | 
considered to have been formed when the | 


work was passing from an uninhabilable to 
ao habitable state. It corresponded to the 
graywacke formation of older geologista, 
now suliivided into the Cambrian and &i- 


lurian tems. t si’ch 
onal, Transitionary(tran- on- 

al, tran-si'zhon-a-ri or trau-zi'shon-al, tran- 

zishon-a-ri), a. Containing, involving, or de- 


no transition; changing; pussing. 
1. Having the 


tive (Lran‘sit-iv), a. 

power of passing, or making transition. 

Cold is active and fransitme into bodies adjacent, 
a8 well as heat. aco. 
2 Effected by, or existing as the result of, 
transference or extension of signification: 
derivative; secondary; metaphorical. (Rare. | 

Although by far the greater . 
or den ative ap lication od eb nts Lacon wn toto 
and unaccountable caprices of the feclings or the 
Tre Ret To fn 

i = al) 

very | ical spect A 
3. In gram. taking an object after it; de- 
noting avtion passing to an object that is 
expressed; as, a trausitive verb; a transit- 
ine usage. A transitive verb expresses an 
action which from the agent to an 
object, from the subject which does, to the 
object on which the act i dowe, aa in the 
sentence, ‘Cicero wrote letters to Atticus,’ 


where wrote is a transitive verb, All verhba | 
not passive may be arranged in two classes, | 


transitive and intransitive. 


eae git. , 
tion of a heavenly body at its transit over | Transitive (tran’sit-iv), » A transitive 


verb, 


Transitively (tran’sit-iv-li), adv. In a tran- 
sitive manner. 


Transitiveness (tran’sit-iv-nes), n. State | 
of being tranaitive. ‘ 
Transitor (tran ‘si-to-ri-li), adv. In a 


‘transitory manner; with short continuance. 


Tiness (tran’si-to-ri-nes},n The 


Transitc 
state of being transitory; a f pret with 


short continuance; speedy departure or 
evanescence, 


The worldly man is af home in respect of his affec- 


tions; but he be, and shall be, a mere sojourner in 
respect of his frimesiteriness. if. Afadl, 
Transitory (tran’si-to-ri),a, [L, transitori- 


we, from frangeo. 
without continoance; continuing a shurt 


time; unstable und fleeting; epeedily van- | 


ishing. 
0 Lord, comfort and succour all them who, in this 
fronciery life, are in trouble, arc. Com, Prayer, 
Religion prefers those pleasures which Aw from 


the presence of God evermore, infinitely before the | 


fawsitory pleasures of this world. 2 elitr, 


—Tranaitory action, in law, an action which — 


may be brought in any county, as actions 
for debt, detinue, slander, and the like. It 
is opposed to focal.—Transient, Transitory, 
Pleeting. See under TRANSIENT. 


the trade which arises from the passage of 
goods throuch one country to another. 
table (trans-lit'a-bl). a. Capable 


Transla 
of being translated or rendered into another 


language. 


Translate (trans-lat’), vt. pret. & pp. trans- 


lated; ppr. trenslating. [O.Fr. translater, 
from L. tranelafives. pp. of trangfero—trana, 
across, over, and daftws, borne or carried, for 
Hates, from root tal, seen also in tolerate.] 
1. To bear, carry, or remove from one place 
to another; to transfer. [Now rare.] 

In the chapel of St. Catherine of Sienna, they show 
the head—the rest of the body being frarur/afed to 
Rome. freiyn. 
2 To transfer from one office or charge to 
another; specifically, in the English Church, 
to remove a bishop from one see to another, 
and in the Scotch Church, to tranafer a 
minister from one parish to another. 

Fisher, bishop of Rochester, when the cprey to 

a 


have fransiefed him from that poor bishoprick to o 
better, he refused. ruler. 


3. To remove or convey to heaven without | 


death. : 
By faith Enoch was frovs/afed that he should not 
see death, Heb. ai. 5. 


pine, pin; nate, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


h they open a | 


See TRANSIT.) Passing | 


| Translator (trans-lit'ér), n. 


pound; 


TRANSLAVATION 


4.1 To deprive of consciousness; to entrance, 
5, To canse to remove from one part of the 
body to another; as, to franalate a disense, 
6 To change into another form; to trans- 
form. ‘ Translate thy life intodeath.’ Shak. 
*Bottom, bless thee! thou art translated.’ 


Shak 
lappy is your grace, 
That can feawsfotr the stubbornness of fortune 
Inte so quiet and so sweet a style. Shad. 
7. To render into another language; to ex- 
presa the sense of one language in the words 
of another; to interpret. 

Neither of the rivals (Pope and Tickell) can be gaid 
to have frusaiuted! the "liad," unless the word = 
be used in the sense which it bears in the * Midsum- 
mer Night's ream," Macasiay. 
&. To explain by using other worda; to ex- 
press in other terms. 

Trawsatiay into his own clear, pure, and flowin 


ay se, what he found in backs well known ta 4 
world, but too bulky of too dry for boys and girks, 


Afacomiay, 
9. To manufacture, as boots and shoes, from 
the material of old ones; to cobble. (Slang. } 


| Translate (trans-lat’), vi. To be engaged 


in or practise translation. 


All these my neodest merit bade mold, 
Ando that nine such poets made a Tate. 


Page. 
Translation (trans-Ii’shon), n. (L. transla 


fio, translation, from transfero, fransic- 
fum, See TRANSLATE.) 1. The act of trane- 
lating; as, (a) the removing or conveying of 
a thing from one place to another; removal. 
(Now rare.] (6) The removal of a person 
from one office to auother, or from one 
ephere of duty to another; specifically, the 
removal of abishop from one see to another; 
fn Scotland, the removal of a clergyman 
pein one parish or one congregation to an- 
other. 

Does Ly follow. thar «las for keeping judges mae 

of the crown, | : ie frat 
Bono sbedetdy enerdetat”™ Braphoos 
(c) The removal of a person to heaven with- 
out subjecting him to death. (d) The act 
of turning Into another language; interpre- 
tation; as, the franalation of Virgil or 
Homer, —2 That which is produced by turn- 
ing into another language; a version. 

A feaonclation is a work not only inferiog to the 
Original by the whole difference of talent between 
the first composer and his translator; it is even infe- 
rior to the best the transiator coold do under more 
inspiring circumstances, No man can do his best 
with a subject which does not penetrate him; no man 
can be penetrated try a subject which he does not 
conceive independently. Afar. 4 rnaial, 


&. In rhet. transference of the meaning of a 
word or phrase; metaphor; tralation. 


Metaphors, far-fet, hinder to be understood ; and, 
affected, lose their grace; or w the person fetch- 
eth his frasuiafrerns from a wrong place. 4 Fevsren, 
4 In med. achatge in the seat of a disease; 
metastasis, Marrey,— Motion of tranalation, 
= mech, Pac re in en all she eae “a 

@ mov body move in parallel s t 
lines or have the: BAIDe Meese bE The motion 
of a alngle point considered by itself muat 
always be that of translation. When all the 
points of a moving body have not the sanie 
motion, it must either move about a per- 
Inanent or varying axis, or élse its motion 
must be a compound of translation and 
rotation. 


Translatitious (trans-la-tish’us),@ Same 


as Tralatifious. 


: Translative(trans-lat'iv),a, Relating or per- 
In com. | “taining to : ; 


transference of meaning. (Rarv. | 
And if our feete poeticall want those qualities it 
cannot be sayde a foote in sence fruwslarree as here. 
J effeoe ae, 
1, One whio 
translates; one who renders into another 
lan ; one who expresses the sense of 
words in one language by equivalent words 
in another.—2 A cobbler of a low class, who 
manufactures boots and shoes from the ma- 
terial of old ones, selling them at a low 
price to second-hand dealers. ([Slang_] 
The cobbler is affronted if you don't call him Mr. 
Tronsiater, Om Sriray, 
3. pl. Second-hand boots mended and sold 
atalow price. (Slang.] 
the costermong will ith everything 
ane than his boots, ai to Sy a pale of secret 
hand ones, or fraaslawrs... is felt asa bitter de- 
gradation. Afay Age. 


Translatory (trans-li’to-ri), a. Tranefer- 
to translate Arluthnot. 


ring; serving 
(trans-lit’res), nm <A female 
Stillingworth, 

vation t ( la-vii‘ahon), a [L. 
trans, and la a .) A laving or 
lading from one vessel to another. Holland, 


¥, 8c. fey. 


translator. 


ti, Bo. abune; 


TRANSLITERATE 





Transliterate (trans-lit’ér-at),e.4 [L. trans, 
across, over, and (itera, a letter.] To ex- 
press or write, as words of a language hav- 


ing peculiar alphabetic characters, in the 


alphabetic characters of another lan 
tu apell in different characters mntemiod 10 ta 
express the same sound; as, to fransliterate 
Sanskrit or Greek into English characters. 

Transliteration (trans-lit'ér-i"shon), 
The act of transliterating; the renilering of 
a letter of une alphabet by its equivalent in 
another. 

Translocation (trans-l6-kA‘shon), mn. [L. 
tritne, across, and fecalfio, A placing.) Re- 
moval of things reciprocally to each other's 
Places; substitution of one thing for an- 
other; interchange of place. ‘The translo- 
cation of the suuls of beastes into such 
matter as is most fitting for them." Dr. H. 
More. 

There happened certain trovsocations of animal 
antl vevetable substances ar tbe deluge. JP podmard’, 

Translucet (trans-lis’), vt To shine 
irvugh., 

Let Joy frensince thy Beauty's blandishment. 
Sur *F, Dlomes. 


Translucence, Translucency (trans -li’- 


sens, trans-li‘sen-ai),n. [See TRANSLUCENT. ] | 


1. The state of being translucent; the pro- 
perty of a body, as a mineral, of admitting 
rays of light to pass through, bot not ao as 
to render the form or colour of objects on 
the other side of the body distinguishable. 
2. Transparency. ‘Crystalline tranalween- 
cie” Sir J. Davies. 

Translucent (tranz-li’sent), a. [L. trave- 
dacens, tranaiwcentiz, ppr. of tranaluceo, to 
shine through—trans, across, through, and 
lueeo, to shine.) 1. Transmitting rays of 
light, but not eo as to remler objects beyond 
distinctly visible. —2. Transparent; clear. 
‘Replenish from the cool (transfucent 
springs.” Pape. 

Pore vestal thooghts in the freaasiucent fane 
Of ber stall spuric, Tennyson 


ucently (trans-li'sent-li), adv. 
translucent manner, Jrayton. 
Translucid (trang-li'sld), a. (L. transtwerd us 
—trans, through, and (nels, clear.) Trans- 
parent; clear, See TRANSLUCEST. 
The flowers whose purple and feevacliciad bowls 


Stand ewer mantiing with aerial dew, 
The ilrink. of eperice. SAelley, 


Translunar, Translunary ( trans-li‘nér, 
trans’ li-1- th), a, [L trans, across, beyond, 
aud funda, the moon] Being beyond the 
mini: opposed tosublnnary. *Arave trana- 
lunary things that the first poets had." 
Drayton. 

Transmarine (trans-ma-rén’), a. [L. trans. 
marinus—trans, across, anil marianne, ma- 
rine, from mare, the sea.) Lying or being 
beyond the sea. 


Tn a 


Every patriotic Briton oveht ta heacqnainted with 


the choice tots of Ins nauwe Ladd Teefire ronming 
alter fraarmariog slow-places, Comdial! Mfag, 


Transmeable (trans'mé-a-bl),@. Capable of 
heing transineated or traversed, Agh. (Rare. } 

Transmeate (trans’mé-it), of pret. d& pp. 
Cransmeated; ppr. transmeating., [L. trane- 
meo, tranamneatum, to go thronzh of across 
—trans, aul meo, meatum, to pasa.) To pass 
over or bevond. Coles. [Rare.] 

Transmeation ( trnis-mé-a'slion), nm. 
act of transmiealting or passing through. 
Bailey, [Rare] 

Transmew? (trans-mi’), vt (Fr. trananwer, 
L, fransmvfo—trans, acrias, through, and 
muta, to change.) To tranamute; to trans- 
form; to metamorphose. ‘To tranemew 
thyself from a holy hermit to a sinful for- 
ester.” Sir W. Seatt, 

Men inte stones therewith he could francesco 
Aad stones tu dust, and dust te nought at all 
Sfenser. 

Transmigrant (trans’mi-ygrant), a. [I. 
transiniyrans. See THANSMIGRATE.) Pass- 
ing Into another country or state for resi- 
dence, or into another form or body; mi- 
grating. 

Transmigrant (trans’mi-grant), n. 1. One 
who migrates or leaves his own country and 

passes into another for settlement. ‘Calo- 

bies or transmiyrants.” Bacon. —2. One who 
asses into another state or body. 

te (trans’mi-grat), vi. pret. & 

ae transmigrated; ppr. transmigrating. 

transmigyro, tra nemigratum — trans, 

across, and imigro, to migrate] 1. To mi- 

grate; to pass from one country or jurisdic- 

on to another for the purpuse of residing 
ini 
This complexion is maintained by generation, so 





The | 
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fradietiprafe omit if, not without re ae 


Sur rere, 
2 To pass from one body into another. 


‘The elementa once out of it, it trammni- 


grates.’ Shak. 
Their souls may fare raf? lote each other. 
Howell, 


Bape cle peers ( trans - mi - -gra' shou ), n. 
1. The act of transmigrating; passage from 
one place or state into ano er. 


Another great fuagsereiprafion followed: and the | 


Jews that settled under the protection of the Prole- 
mites forgot their languaye in Egypt. Safe brady. 


Plants may well have a frawsmuigration of s species 
acer. 


2 The asrpoond passing of the soul into 


another body after death; metempsychosis. 
In life's nest scene, if franimiprafion be, 
Some bear or lun is reserw cl for thee. Dryden. 
tor (trans'mi-grat-ér), 1. 
One who transmigrates., 

Tran: tory (trans-mi'gra-to-ri), a. 
Passing from one place, body, or state to 
another, 

Transmissibility (trans-mis'i-bil"i-ti), m. 
The quality of being transmissible. 

Transmissible (trans-mis'i-bl), a [See 
TRANSMIT.] 1, Capable of boing trans- 
mitted or passed from one to another. — 
2 Capable of being transmitted through 
any body or substance. 

jon (trans-mi’shon), 1. 
L. fransmnissio, transmissioniz, from trane- 
mitto, See TRANSMIT.] 1. The act of 
transmitting, or the state of being trana- 
mitted; transmittal; transference; aa, the 
tranmniasion of letters, writings, papers, 
news, anid the like, from one country to 
another; or, the transmission of righta, 
titles, or privileges from father to son, and 
irom one generation tu another. 

They (Protestants) deny the existence of any unin- 
terrupted and esclusive frenrericcicn of troe doctrine 
in any church since the time of the Apostles. 

Sie G, C. Lends, 

2 A passing through, as of light through 
glass or other transparent body, 

Transmissive (trans-mis’iv), a. Trams- 
mitted; derived from one to another; sent. 
‘ Transmixsive honour grac'd his son." Pope. 

Itself a sun: it with favarerersrie beh 

Enlivens worlds denied to human sight, rier. 

Transmit (trans-mit’), v.¢, pret. & pp. trans- 
mitted ; ppr. transmitting, [L. transmitto, 
tra nainissum — trays, across, through, aud 
mitfo, to send.) 1. T) cause to pass over 
or through: to communicate hy sending; to 


send from one person or pluce to another; as, | 
to franamil a letter or a memorial; to trans. | 


mit despatches; to transmit mouey or bills of 
exc hange from one city orcountry toanother; 
lightis transmitted from thesun to theearth; 
sound is franemiffed by means of vibrations 
of the alr; our civil and religious privileges 
have been transmitted to us from our ances- 
tora, and it is our duty to transmit them to 
our children. 
The sceptre of that kingdom continged to be fraws- 
miffed in the dynasty of Castile Prescovf, 
2 To suffer to pass through; as, class trang- 
nity eee metals fransmit electricity 
ransmittal (transmniit’al), n. Transmis- 
sion. ‘The transmittal to England of two- 
thirds of the revenues of Ireland’ Swift. 
ttance (trans-mit'ana), a. The act 
of transmitting,orstate of being transmitted: 
transmission; transfer. 
tter (trins-mit’ér), n. 1. One who 


transmits. "The one (ronemiffer of their 
ancient name.” Tranyeon,—&. That which 
transmits; specifically, in feleg. (a) the 


sending or despatching instrument, espe- 
cially that under the automatic system, in 
which a paper strip with perforations repre- 
senting the Morse or similar alphabet ia 
passed rapidly through ap instrument called 
an automatic tranemitter, in which contacts 
ure made by metallic points wherever a per- 
foration occurs, and are prevented where 
the paper is unpierced. E. H. Knight. 
(5) The funnel for receiving the voice and 
converging the waves of sound upon the 
thin iron diaphragm of a telephone. See 
TELEPHONE. 

Transmittible (trans-mit’i-bl),a. 1. Trans- 
missible.—2.¢ Capable of being put or pro- 
jected across. ‘A transmittible gallery over 
any ditch or breach in a town-wall.’ Mar- 

tis of Woreester. 
ogrification (trans -mog’ ri -fi-ka”- 
shon), n. The act of transmogrifying, or 
the state of being transmogrified. (Humor- 
ous anid low.] 


Since my time and your worthy father's time it has 
undergone a great fransmopr ification, Gall, 


[From | 


that araneere contract it not, aed the natives which | 





Transmutatef (trans’md-tat), 





| Transmogriry pment fi), r.t. pret. & 

Pp. transmnogri ppr. fanseme 

[A fanciful formation from trans, | Ab 
form into some other person or thivg. ae 
HA magic; to convertor transform in peranl. 

omorous and low, 


I begintothink ... that some wicked enchanters 
have fra nomogrifird my Drab cies, Fielding. 


Transmovet (trans-miiv’),¢2 To trans- 
pose, Spenser. 

Transmutability (trans-mi’ta-bil'i-ti), m 
[See TRANSMUTE.) The quality of being 
transmutable; susceptibility of change into 
another nature or substance. 

Transmutable (trans-mi'ta-bl), a. Capable 
of being transmuted or changed into a dif- 
ferent substance, or into something of a 
different form or nature. 

The fluids and salids of an animal body are fraes- 
mntsihte into one aneather. a rint Ane’, 
Transmutableness (trans-mi'ta-bl-nes), n 
Quality of being transwnutable; transmuta- 

lility. Boyle. 

Transmutably (trans-mi'ta-bli), ade. In 
a transmutable manner; with capacity of 
being changed into another substance or 
nature. 

vrto6To 


tranamute; to change. 
Here fortune her faire face frst dreansmuitafed, Pinas. 


Transmutation (trans-mi-ta'’shon),n (L. 
transmutatio. See TRASSMUTE.|] 1. The 
act of tranamuting, or the state of being 
transmuted: change into another substance, 
form or nature; as, (a) in alchemy, the 
changing of hase metals into gold orsilver. 

The conversion . . . ag Silver to gold, of iron to 


capper, i better called, for distinction sake, fraser. 
mon te Baca, 


(6) In geom. the change or reduction of one 
figure or body into another of the same area 
or solidity but of a different form, aa of a 
triangle into a aquare; transformation. (¢) 
In biel. the change of one species into an- 
other. 

The fravrmintetion of plants one into another is 
‘inter magnalia natura,’ for the fransenwieton of 
species is, in the vulgar ‘philosophy, pronuanced im- 

mabe; but secing there appear some manifest 
instances of it, the opinion of boposilulity is to be 
rejected, Facer. 


The supposed change of worms into Mics is no real 
fronreiufafion ; but niost of those members, which 
at last become ‘visible to the eye, are existent at the 
beginning, artificially complicated together. Bemiicy. 
® } Successive change; change of one thing 
for another. 

The same land suffereth sundry franreriiefions of 
owner within ome term. Aacow. 

‘ in 


—Transwutation of force or ener 
physics, the theory that any one the 
various forms of physical force may be cop- 
verted into one or more of the other forma. 

Transmutationist ( trans-mi-ta’shon-ist), 
nm One who believes in the transmutation 
of metals or species. 

Transmute (trans-mit"), vt. pret. & pp. 
frammiuted; ppr. Gananuting, [L trans- 
muta -- trans, across, through, atid mufo, 
to change, from same root as moreo,to move. | 
To change from one nuture, form, or sub- 
stance into another; to transform. 

That metals may befransewird one Into another 
T am oot satisied o Kuay. 

The caresses of parents and the blandishments of 
friends frawsriets is into idols. Acton ie cher. 


A holy conscience sublimates everything ; it #ramms- 
muufer the common aflairs of life mito act of solemn 
worship to God. a LerE 


uted (trans-mit'ed), p. ea a. 
1. Changed into another substance, form, or 
nature —2 In Aer, same as Co Ma Oat onl 

Transmuter (trans-mit’ér), n. One 
truanémutes. 

Transmutual (trans-mi’ti-al), a. [Prefix 
trans, across, and mutual.) Reciprocal; 
commutual. Coleridge. [Rare.} 

Transnatationt (trans-na-ta’shon), n. 
(From L. transnato, to swim across—frans, 
across, and nato, toswim.] Act of swimming 
over. 

Transnature t (trans-ni’tair), v¢ To 
transfer or transform the natureof. Bishop 
Jercell. 

ormal (trans-nor’mal), @. Not 
normal in character; applied to somethi 

i ae of or beyond the normal or us 


Teanearn (tran’sum), n. [Also in forms 
transommer and transummer, from prefix 
trans, across, and Fr. sommier, a sumpter- 
horse, a beam, E. summer, a beam. See 
SUMPTER, SUMMER.] 1. Naut. a beam or 





ch, chain; 
VoL IV. 


¢h, 8c. loch; sg. go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing: 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KBY. 
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TRANSOM-WINDOW 


wpe aed fixed across the stern- pont of a a ship 
to strengthen the after- ede and give it the 
figure most suitable to the service for which 





Transoms and Frame of Ship, inside of Stern, 


t, Main transom, 93, Half transoms. 7, Transom. 
44, Transom knees. 5, Stern-post. 


the vessel is intended. — Transom knee, a 
knee bolted to a transom and after-timber. 
2. In arch. ao horizontal bar of stone or tim- 
ber across a mullionesd window; also, the 
cross-barseparating a door from the fanlight 
above it See cut MoLLiox.—&. In gun, the 
piece of wood or iron joining the cheeks of 
gun - -carriages, whence the terms transom 
. transom bolts, &c. —4. In surv. a piece 
of wood made to slide upon @ cross-stalf ; 


the vane oe a a crosa-statt 
Transom window (tran’ sum-win-da), n, 
LA window divided by a transom.—2Z A 
window over the transom of a door. 
(trans’pa-din), a ([L. trans- 
nus—trons, across, inl Padua, the Po.) 
beyond the river Po, ‘The trans- 
né republics.” Burke. 
ce (trans-pi'rens),n The state 
of being transparent; transparency. 
(trans-pai'ren-si), n, [See 
TRANSPARENT.) 1. The quality or condition 
of transparent; that state or Peoperts 
of a body by which it suffers rays of lig 
Lhe it, so that forma, hues, and 
ces of objects can be seen through it; 
diaphaneity, ‘The clearness and frans- 
rrency of the stream.’ Addison.—2. Any- 
thing which is transparent; specifically, a 


posers re painted on tranaparent or ean | 


Ht materials, such as glass or thin 
canvas, to be viewed by the natural or 
artificial rag shining through it. 
+ (trans-pa'rent), a. [Fr. trane- 
—trane, across, through, and parca, 
en pr. ‘of parse, to appear; , whence 
rent, appear aving the property 
a treanae itting rays of light so that bodies 
ean be latin Ineid; 
anous; pellucid, as, franaparent 
pond a transparent diamond: opposed to 
epagee ate the ir es por ee bosom 
deep. tting the pas- 
of light; gros interstices so that 
are visible through. 


And heaven did this transparent veil 
Because she had no guilty thought to hide, 


3. Fig. ench as to be easily seen through ; 
not sufficient to hide underlying feelings; 
re hia motive was quite transparent. — 
Bright; shining; clear. ‘The glorious 
sun's transparent beams.’ Shak. — Tirana 
parent colours, such pt as will trans- 
mit light: creoned io que colours, which 
only reflect light; baie Yn which are 
el light and aérial in their own nature, 
or become s0 by the delicate manner in 


wide, 


laid on by the painter.— 


which they are 
STs. Pellueld, ¢ clear, bright, limpid, lucid, 
diaphanoua, 

tly (trans-pa'rent-li), ade. In 
a transparent manner; clearly; so as to be 


seen through. ( pd bines\ 
Transparentness trans-pa*rent-nes 
The quality of being transparent ; tranipa: 


rency. 
auepese (trans-pas’), vr. To pass over, 
John Gregory. 


t (trans-pas’), vi. To poss by or 
away. sable ; _ 
1 (trans-pas'a-bl), a. Capab 
of being trans eal, 7 A 
tro t (trans-pat'ron-iz), vf. To 
er the patronage of. 
pascevinn aan 


Transpeciate | (tran-spé'shi-it), «4. [Pre- 
fix trans, and species.) To transform ine 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; 


iFariee. 


mé, met, hér; 


y seen through; pervious to | 





pine, pin; 
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eee apegies to another; to change the spe- 
CLES oO 

Idonotcredit... shat the devil hath power to 
franigeciaf amanintoa horse. Sar 7. drome. 


Transpicuous (trans-pik’i-us), a. [From 
L. transpicio, to see or look through—trans, 
across, through, and apercio, to look, to see. 
Transparent ; pervious to the aight. 
wide franspicuows air." Milton, 

Transpierce (trans-pérs ), 2 wt. Leg ik Pre 
transpiereed; ppr. trar tgs ad x 
trans, and pierce.) To pie wets through; to 
penctrate: to pass through. 


The sides frawspierec'a return a rattling nea 


ble (trans-pir‘a-bl), a. - Capable of 
transpiring, or of being trans alg 
tion (trans-pi-ri’ on), nm. [Fr. 
transpiration, See TRANSPIRE.) 1.The act or 
process of transpiring: exhalation through 
the skin; as, the franepiration of obstructed 
Auida. — Pulmonary transpiration, theexhal- 
oo of watery vapour which is constan 
gol ng on from the blood circulating throu 
éelungs. [t may be made evident by breath- 


ing on acold reflecting surface.—2. In bot, | 


the exhalation of wate 
surface of the leaves o 
halation consists of a great part of the water 
which serves as the vehicle of the nutritious 
substances contained in the sap. Some- 
times the water thus given out appears in 
the form of extremely small drops at the 
tip of the leaf, and especially at the ex- 
tremities of the nerves — Transpiration o 
hem the motion of gases through a capil- 
tube. The rate of motion varies with 
the. composition of the gas, bat a con- 
stant relation not 2 rege ay with density, 
diffusion, or any other known property. 
The velocity depends not simply on the 
friction of the gas against the surface of 
the tube, but much more on the friction of 
the gas "particles against each other, and 
the transfer of momentum which thus re- 
sults. A comparison of the velocity of trans- 
piration with that of effusion has led to im- 
Laken ty conclusions in regard to molecular 
Ditnides. — Tra 
alogous to transpiration of gases, andl 
refert to the rates aa which liquids pass 
through minute orifices or capi tubes 
under pressure These rates are greatly 
increased liy heat. 
tory (trans-pir'a-to-ri), a. Of or 
to trauspiration; transpiring ; 


(trans- i al t pee Ss PP. trane- 
ppr. tra r— 
trans, actos, m2 spiro, to breathe, whence 
res irit.)] To emit through the excre- 
rains of the skin; to send off in vapour. 
(trans-pir’), ep. 1, To be emitted 
through the excretories of the skin; to ex- 
hale; to pass off in insensible perspiration ; 4 
as, fluids franepire through the human 
body.—2. To escape from secrecy; to be- 
come public gradually; to come to light; to 
ooze out; as, the proceedings of the council 
have not yet transpired. 
To franifier,.. . to escape from secrecy fo no- 
ice: a sense lately innovated from France without 
ty. Fohns0n, 
The story of Paulina’s and Maximilian’s niutual 
attachment had framsgfired through many of the 
travellers. Quincey. 


vapour from the 
plants. This ex- 


oe 


You cannot recall the spoken word, you cannot 

wipe 3 out the foot-track, you canoot draw up the 

. #0 a8 to leave no inlet of clew; always some 
condemning circumstance fransfirer, &rerrson. 


3. To happen or come to pass; to occur. 
[AD erroneous tsage. } 


The penny-a-liners af/wae, in cases where others 
would refer; and, in thelr dialect, things franspire 
and only exceptionally take place, 


ct _ rate pte 
Transplace (trans-plis’), v.t pre Pp. 
transplaced ; ppr. taba es . Toremove; 


to putin anew place. [Rare.] 
Tt was frawsplaced from the left side of the Vatican 
to 4 more eminent place. &p, I ildims. 
Transplant (trans-plant’), vt [Trane and 
plant; Fr. transplanter.) 1. To remove and 
plant in another place; as, to traneplant 
trees.—2 To remove from one place to an- 
other; especially, to remove and settle or 
establish for residence in another place; as, 
to tranawWant inhabitants, ‘If any trana- 
one themselves into plantations abroad." 


He prospered af the rate of his wishes, being 
iran anied out of his cold herrea. diocese of St. 
David's inte a warner climate. Clarendon, 
3. In mec. to transfer from one part or from 
one person to another. See TRANSPLANTA- 
TION. 


note, not, move; _tabe, tub, byl; 


‘The | 


iration of Liquids is | 


“zanepore (trans’pért), mn. 


State of being transports 





oil, pound; 


TRANSPORTANCE 


Transplantation ( trans-plan-ti'shon Lt n. 
1. The act of transplanting; the shifting of 
a plant from one spot to another.—2Z. The 
removal of a settled inhabitant or inha- 
bitants to a different place for residence. 

Moet of kingdoms have thoroughly felt the calami- 
ties of forcible rranuffantefions, being either over- 

whelmed by new colonies that fell upon them, or 
driven, as one wave is driven by another, to seek 
new seats, having lost their own. nie A. 
3. In wed. (a2) the removal of a part of the 
human body to supply a part that has been 
loat, as in the Taliacotian operation; the re- 
moval of a tooth from one person to an- 
eee (6) An old pretended method of cor- 

ing diseases by making them pass from one 
person to another. 

A cuore by rrawrpfanfation, performed on the son 
of = ne that was wont to make chyniical ree for 


fayir. 
Transplanter (trans-plant'ér), nm 1. One 
who transplantsa.—2 A machine or truck 
for removing trees for replanting; also, an 
implement for removing and PR 
flowers, bullia, &e. 
cy (trans-plen'den-sl), n. 
trans and eplendens, See SPLENDOUR, | 
Pereminent eplendour. ‘The supernatural 
and unimitable tran maenep of the Li- 


vine Presence.’ Dr. 2. Mor . 
Transplendent (trans- pendent), a. Re- 
arr ph in the highest d erates: 
lendently (trans-plen'dent-li), ade. 


In a transplendent eaters with eminent 
splendour. Dr. H. More. 


Transport (traus-port'),o.t [Fr.tre 


L. transporto—trana, across, through, and 
, to carry (whence export, import, ‘ke. b 
a root seen also in E. Jare, togo.] LTo 
carry or convey from one place to another ; 
a8, to franeport the baguage of an army; to 
trangport goods from one country to an- 
other; to transport troops over a river. 


That | have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should feawsfer? ne farthest fram your sat. 


We must add yet soother kind of labour, shat of 
fransportiang the produce from the place of its bed 
duction to the place of its destined use. ‘F. 5. Awl, 
21 To bear; to carry. 

Herashes . 

Transported shall be at high festivals 

Before the kings and queens of France, Shas, 
3+ To remove from this world to the next; 
to kill: a euphemistic ose. 

He cannot be heard of. (ut of doubt he me friamr- 
ported. Sit 


4. To carry Into banishment, as a criminal. 
We return after being transported, and hoe ten 

times greater rogues than before, Suni. 

6. To hurry or carry away by violence of pas- 


sion. 
They laugh as if transported with some fit 


Of passion. Milton. 
6. To carry away or ravish with pleasure; to 
absorb; as, to be tranaported with joy. 
7 ng yy 1 an sant my brother. 
ff. 
iiwennwcgoe Shake 
1. Transporta- 
ni; carriage; wr rbirlese 
pe Romans . lated with the Carthaginians 


to furnish them ‘with, lips for fraasport and war. 
Arbothmot. 


2 A ship or vessel employed by government 
for carrying soldiers, warlike stores, or pro- 
visions from one place to another, or to 
convey convicts to the place of their des- 
tination.—%. Vehemeut emotion; passion; 
rapture; ecstasy; as, the news of victory was 
received with trenaporte of joy. 
The heart can ne'er a fransfert know 
That never feels a pain. Fi 
The finest woman, in a franspert of fury, loses the 
use of her face, ai daiipom, 


4. r convict transported or sentenced to 
exile. 
rtability (trans-pdrt’a-bil"i-ti), m. 


le; the enpacity 
of being transported. 
rtable (trans-pért’a-bl), a. 1. Cap- 
able of being traneported.—2 Implying 
transportation; subjecting to transporta- 
tion. ‘A felony tra le for seven 
years." Zlackstone. ‘To render it a frame. 
e offence.” Dickens. 
rtal (trans-pirt'al), n The act of 
removal from one locality to another; trans- 
portance. ‘The fransportal of seeds in the 
wool or fur of quadrupeds.’ Darwin. 
t (trans-pért‘ana), n. Con- 
veyance, 


0, be thea my Charon 
Aod glve me seift francportance to those fields, 
Where | may wallow in the lily beds 
Proposed for the deserver. 


ti, Sc. anune: ¥, Sc. fey. 


TRANSPORTANT 


Transportantt (trans-port’ant), a. Afford- ' action of a transposing piano, whereby its 


ing great pleasure, transporting; ravishing. 
So rapturous a joy, and ¢ ansportant love. 
Dr. H. More. 
Transportation (trans-pért-a’shon), n. 
1. The act of transporting, or the state of 
being transported; a carrying or conveying 
from one place to another; carriage; con- 
veyance; transmission. 
If the countries are near, the difference will be 


smaller, and may sometimes be scarce perceptible, | 


because in this case the éransportation will be easy. 
sldam Smith. 


2. The banishing or sending away a person 
convicted of crime to a penal settlement in 
a foreign country, there to remain during 
the term for which he is ordered to be trans- 
ported. The transportation of felons in 
Britain is now superseded by penal servi- 
tude. See under PENAL. —3. Transport; 
ecstasy. [{Rare.] 

All pleasures that affect the body must needs 
weary, because they transport, and all trassporta- 
fiom is a vinddence: and no violence can be sony i 
but determines upon the falling of the spirits. Sousa, 


— Transportation of a church, in Scots eccles. 
law, the erection of a parish church in a 
different part of the parish from that in 
which it formerly stood. The power of de- 
termining as to the transportation of 
churches is lodged in the Court of Session, 
as the commission of teinds, but the con- 
sent of a majority of the heritors in point 
of valuation is necessary to the removal, 


and any party having interest may op it. 

Transportedly kerane poe ea) v. In 
a transported manner; ina state of rapture. 
Boyle. 


Transportedness (trans-pdrt’ed-nes), n. 
The condition of being transported; a state 
of rapture. Bp. Hall. 

Transporter (trans-pdrt/ér), 2. 
transports or removes. 

Transporting (trans-pért’ing), a. Ravish- 
ing with delight; bearing away the soul in 
pleasure; ecstatic; as, transporting joy. 

The pleasure which affects the human mind with 
the most lively and framsporting touches is the sense 
that we act in the eye of infinite wisdom, power, and 
goodness, that will crown our endeavours here with 
happiness hereafter. Tillotson. 


Transportingly (trans-pdrt’ing-li), adv. 
In a transporting manner, ravishingly. 
Transportivet (trans-pdrt/iv), a. Passion- 
ate; excessive. ‘The voice of transportive 
fury.’ T. Adams. 
Transportmentt (trans-port’ment), n. 
1. The act of transporting; conveyance by 
ship. 
Are not you he, when your fellow-passengers, 
Your last fransportment, being assail'd by a galley, 
Hid yourself i‘ the cabin? Beau, & Fi. 
2. Rage; passion; anger. 
There he atrack'd me 
With such ¢ransportment the whole town had rung 


One who 


t 
Had I not run away. Dighy. 
Transport - ship, ort - vessel 
(trans’port-ship, trans’port-ves-el), mn. <A 


vessel employed in conveying soldiers, mili- 
tary stores, or convicts; a transport. 

Transposable (trans-p6z’abl), a. Capable 
of being transposed. 

Transposal (trans-péz’al), n. The act of 
transposing, or the state of being trans- 
posed; transposition. Sicift. 

Transpose (trans-p6z’), v.t. pret. & pp. trans- 
posed; ppr. transposing. (Kr. transposer 
prefix trans, and poser, to place (see bose): 
as to meaning, however, partly based on 
L. transpono, transposttun—trans, across, 
through, and pono, to place. See COMPOSE, 
«c.) 1. To change the place or order of by 
putting each in the place of the other; to 
cause to change places; as, to transpose 
letters, words, or propositions. See TRANS- 
PRINT. —2.+ To put out of place; to remove. 
That which you are my thoughts cannot ead ae 
Angels are bright still, though the Bag liteotte i 

IABR. 
3. In alg. to bring, as any term of an equa- 
tion, over from one side to the other side. 
Thus, if @+b=c, and we make a=c—b, then 
b is said to be tranzposed.—4. In grat. to 
change the natural order of words.—5. In 
music, to change the key of. 

Transposet (trans-pdz’), n. 
Puttenham. 

Transposed (trans-pézd’), p. anda. 1. Being 
changed in place, and one put in the place 
of the other.--2. In her. reversed or turned 
contrariwise from the usual or proper posi- 
tion; ns, a pile transposed. 

Transpo (trans-poz’ing), a. Having the 
quality of changeableness of place; as, the 


Transposition. 


—_-_ — 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch: g,g90; j, job: h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin: w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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keys can all be affected at once. 


TRANSVERSE 


takes the place of the elements, only the 
appearance of the latter remaining. 





sition (trans-pé-zi’shon), . [L. | Transubstantiator (tran -sub-stan‘shi-at- 


transpostio, trar iionis. See TRANS- 
POSE.) 1. The act of transposing; a changing 
of the places of things and putting each 
in the place before occupied by the other; 
as, the transposition of words in a sentence. 
We have deprived ourselves of that liberty of 
transposition in the arrangement of words which 
the ancient languayes enjoyed. De, Aiunir, 


2. The state of being transpose! or recip- 
rocally changed in place.—3. In aly. the 
bringing over of any term of an equation 
from one side to the other side. This is 
done by changing the sign of the term 50 
transposed from plus to minws or from 
mints to plus, and the operation is in effect 
subtracting the term from botli sides of the 
equation when its sign is plus, ahd adding 
it to both sides when its sign is minus. If 
a+xzx=b+c; then by transposing a, we get 
z=b+c—a. Jf again r—a=b+¢; then by 
transposing —a, we get z=b+c+a. The ob- 
ee of transposition is to bring all the 
nown terms of an equation to one side, 
and all those that are unknown to the other 
side, in order to determine the value of the 
unknown terms with respect to those which 
are known.—4. In rhet. and grawi. a change 
of the natural order of words iti a sentence; 
words changed from their ordinary arrange- 
ment for the sake of effect. — 5. In wiusie, the 
transcription or performance of a compo- 
sition in a key either higher or lower than 
the original.—6. In med. same as Mefathe- 
sis.— Transposition of the viscera, a congen- 
ital vice of conformation, which consists in 
the viscera being found out of the situationa 
they ordinarily occupy, the heart, for ex- 
ample, being on the right side, the liver on 
the left, &c. Dunglison. 
Transpositional (trans-pé-zi'shon-al), a. 
Pertaining to transposition. 

The most striking and most offensive error in pro- 
nunciation among the Londoners, I confess, lica in 
the trunspositional use of the letters mw and wv, ever 
to be heard when there is any possibility of invert- 


ing them. Thus they always say ‘weal’ for ‘veal,’ 
*vicked’ for ‘wicked.’ Peree. 


Transpositive (trans-poz’i-tiv), a. Pertain- 
ing to transposition; made by transposing; 
consisting in transposition. 


The Italian retains the most of the ancient #ram- 
posttive character. Dr, Blair, 


Transprint (trans-print’/), o.¢. [Trans and 
print.) To print in the wrong place; to 
transfer to the wrong place in printing. 
{Printers use the word transpose when a 
transposition or mistake of this kind oc- 
curs. } 
Transproset (trans-préz’, v.¢. 
from prose into verse. 
Instinct he follows and no further knows, 
For to write verse with him is to érayu fut 
yale 
Trans-shape (trans-shap’), v.¢. To change 
into another form; to distort. 


Thus did she. . . frans-shkape thy particular vir- 


tues, vem, 
Suppose him 
Trans-shaped into an angel, Asan, & FY, 


Trans-ship (trans-ship’). See TRANSHIP. 

Trans-shipment (trans-ship’ment), mn. See 
TRANSHIPMENT. 

Transtra (trans’tra), n. pl. (L.) In Mom. 
arch, the principal horizontal timbers in the 
roof of a building. Gull. 

Transubstantiate (tran -sub-stan’shi-it), 
v.t. pret. & pp. transubstantiated; popr. 
transubstantiating. (Fr. transsuletantier, 
L.L. transsubstantio, transsudstantiahin— 
L trans, across, over, and substantia, suly- 
stance.] To change to another substance ; 
as, to transubstantiate the sacramental ele- 
ments, bread and wine, into the Hesh and 
blood of Christ, according to the Roman 
Catholic doctrine. ‘To transubstan/iate flah 
and fruits into flesh.’ Howell. 

O self-traitor, I do bring 


The spider love which tnasnssdstanifnater all, 
And can convert manna to gall. Downe, 


Transubstantiation (tran-sul)-stan‘shi-i’- 
shon),n. Change of substance; specifically, 
in theol. the conversion of the bread and wine 
in the eucharist into the body and blood of 
Christ, a belief held by Roman Catholics and 
others. The doctrine of transulistantiation 
is to be distinguished from that of the real 

resence, inasmuch as the latter may, and 
8 peer understood to mean that the 
body of Christ coexists in and along with the 
elements, whereas according to the doctrine 
of transubstantiation the body of Clirist 


To change 





eee ee 





| Transversal (trane-vérs‘al), a 




















ér, n. One who maintains the doctrine uf 
transubetantiation. 

Transudation(tran-sf-di'‘shon), nn. The act 
or process of transuding; the process of 
oozing through membranes, or of pusalng 
olf through the pores of a substance, as 
water or other fluid. The process ia effected 
by either endosmose or exoamose, which 
are forms of a peculiar mechanical power 
belonging to porous bodies, which has been 
called oamiose force. See OSMOSE. 

Transudato (tran-ai'da-to-ri), a. 
ing by tranesudation. 

Transude (tran-sid’), v.¢. pret. & pp. tran- 
suded; ppr. fritvnding. (L. trans, acroge, 
through, and sudo, to sweat.) To pass or 
ooze through the pores or interstices of a 
membrane or other porous substance, as 
water or other fluid: as, a liqgniidl may fran- 
swde through a membranous substance or 
texture, or through wood. 

Transume (tran-sim’), v.f. pret. & pp. tran- 
sumed; ppr. Gransoning, [L. traneume— 
trans, across, through, and swine, to take.) 
To take from one to another; to convert. 
{ Rare, } 

Bread) and wine 
7 rare, and taught to tir divine, Crandon, 

Transumpt (tran-sumt’),». An old term 
for a copy of a writing or exemplification 
of a record. 

The pretended original breve was produced, and 


a frases or copy thereof offered them. 
ford JferPert, 
—An action of tranawnpl, in Scots low, an 
action competent to any one having & par- 
tial interest in a writing, or immediate use 
for it, to support his tithea or defences in 
other actions, directed against the custodier 
of the writing, calling upon him to exhibit 
it, in order that a copy or fransump? of it 
may be made and delivered to the pursuer. 
Transumption (tran-suni'shon), m ([L 
franssuniptio, See THANSUME) 1, The act 
of taking from one place to another. — 
2. In logic, a syllogiem by concession or 
agreement, used where a question proposed 
is transferred to another with this condition, 
thata proof of the latter should be admitted 
for a proof of the former. |Eare.] 
Transumptive (tran-sum’tiv), a. [See 
above.) Taking from one to another; trans- 
ferred from one to another; metaphorical. 
Hereupoan are intricate turnings, by a foamy rwrep- 
feet and metonymical kind of speech, called meune- 
ders. Draytan, 
Transvasatet (trans-vi'sit), ot ([L. trans, 
across, mud cay, a vessel.] To transf{use or 
our from one vessel ta another. Cudworth, 
Vasation} (trane-vi-sa'shon).n, The 
act or process of tranevasating. Holland. 
Transvection (trans-vek'shon), n. [L. trane- 
veclio, transtectionis, from tranapeho, to 
CAITy across—frans, across, and reho, to 
carry.) The act of conveying or carrying 
over, 
Transverberate (trans-vér'ber-at), o.t. 
beat orstrike through. Watts. 


Pasa- 


To 


Transverse; 
running or lying across; a5, a traneversal 
line, See the noun, 

The labarum is described as o long pike, inter- 
aected by a fraaatersay bean. denbhora. 
Transversal (trans-vére’al),n. In geom. a 
line drawn across several uthers 80 as to cut 
them all, as when a line intersects the three 

sides of a triangle. 

Transversally (trans-vérs'al-li), adv. 
direction crosswise. 

Transverse (trans-vérs’ or trans'’vérs),a. [L. 
transrersva, pp. of traneverto, to tur acrosa 
—trane, across, and rerto, to turn.) L Lying 
or being across or in a cross direction; os, 
a franecerve diameter or axis: used adverli- 
ally in following extract, 

[lis volant towch 
Instinct through ali proportions, low and ag 
Filed acu pursued frasiverse the resonant fugue 
Affaire, 
2. In anal. a term applied fo museles, vea- 
sels, &tec,, Which lie in a direction across 
other parts; as, the tranereree muscle of 
the abdomen: the fraueceree suture which 
runs across the faee.—Tranererse orig ur 
dianieter, in conic gechions, the diameter 
which passes throngh the foci. In the el- 
lipse it is the lungest diameter; in the hy- 
postiols it ie the shurtest, and in the para- 
win it is, like all the other diameters, 
infinite in. length. —Trowererse magnet, a 
magnet Whose poles are not at the ends hut 
at the sides, formed by a particular com- 


In a 


TRANSVERSE 


bination of bar magnate —Tranineren par- | Trap (trap) n. (Dan. Ata ie 


tition, in bet. a partition, as of a pericarp, 
at right anglea with the valves, as in a 
ailique.—Transverse section. See SECTION. 
—Traneverse strain, in mech. the strain to 
which a beam is subjected when a force acta 
on it in adirevtion at right les to ite 
length, tending to bend it or break it acrosa, 
(trans-vérs’), mn That which 


erosaes or lies In a cross direction; a trans- | 


verse axis. See under the adjective. 
Transverse ee peas ot Tooverturn; 
to change. [Rare.] 
(trana-vérs'li),ade. Ina trans 
verse manner; in a cross direction; as, to 
cut a thing tranyversel Vv. 


pitt een erg a Die Cems ance ee ee | 


Ainge feet. 


Transvert t (trane-vért’). vt, (L. tren, | 
across, anid verto, to turn.] To cause to | 
turn across; to tranaverse. Chaucer. 


Transvertible (trans-vért'i-b1), a. Capable | 


of being transverted. Sir T. Browne. 
Pransview (trats-vi',¥ t. Tolook through. | 


Let us with eagles’ eyes without offence 
artew the obscure things that do renin, 


Derwier. 
Transvolation t -rolnar ype mg n. ([L. 
trang, through, beyond, and volo, volatum, 
to fly. ) Act of fying beyond. 
Jesus had some extraordinary franreefations and 
ach of emigration beyond the lines of his even and 
conversation, Fer, Taylor. 
Transvolvet (trans-volv’), vf. [L. trans, 
over, and rolpo, to roll.) To overturn; to 
reak up. ‘He who tra empires." 
FTovwell. 
Iain w! ne wg A tran-sil- fibre Pegg a. we 
onging arene vania, a gran 
aaehy of the Austro-H anperiany SEOSSICY: 
Ivanian (tran-sil-vi'ni-an 
native or inhabitant of Transylvania. 
Trant | (trint), oc¢ Same as Traunt. 
Tranter? (trint’ér),n Same as Tranter. 
bs. (trap), mm 


t ae to nentrap; the Saran | 


that of rhe 
shuts sud 
as, a 


We have locks to safeguard eapeesteten, 
And pretty trajs to catch the petty thieves, 2 
im 


2, An ambush; a stratagem; any device or | 


contrivance to betray or catch unawares, 


Let their table be made 5 snare and a us. , 

Protect inine innocence, or I fall into oe 
The fmm is laid for me, 

3 A game, and also ove of the inatrenaenta 

used in playing the game, the others being 

a small ba aball. The trap is of wool, 

male like a pipes with a hollow at the 

heel end, and a kind of wooden spoon, mov- 

am Ae a pivot, in the bowl of which the 

is placed. By striking the end or han- 


dle of the spoon the hall rises into the air, | 


and the art of the game Is to strike it as far 
as possible with the bat before it reaches 
the ground. The sidversaries on the look- 
out, either by catching the ball, or 
ing it from the place where it fails 
hitting the trap, take possession of the trap, 
bat, and ball, and ‘ty't their own dexterity. 
4, A contrivance a 
pipes to prevent 
Place where they are situated. See DRAIN- 
TRAP, ny A familiar name for a carriage, on 
springs, of any kind. 

We shall find a better fray than this at the church 
door, Thacteray, 


6 A sheriffs officer, or policeman. ‘The 
traps know that we work together.’ Dickens. 
(Slang. ] 
There's a couple of frayr in Belston after him now. 
Af, isegearte ye. 


sf  Eaeaany aculeness; penetration; sharp- 


ane cunniog 8 that had found out his foibl 
aod qnorance SB psiors first put him in great fright. ; 
ager Nore 
—To be up to trap, to understand trap, to 
be very knowing or wide-awake. [Slang] 


His good lady .. . wdrrsteod fray a4 well as any 
woman in the learns. Sir if, Sorte, 
trapped ; ppr. 


Trap (trap), ot pret & pp. 
trapping 


1. To catch in a trap; as, to trap | 


foxes or beaver.—2. To insnare; to take b 
stratagem. r 
I frage ad the foe. Dryden. 


Trap (trap), c.¢ =6To set traps for come; as 
heed for beaver. 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


shut can scarcely be distinguished from the 


ied to drains and soil- | 
via from passing the | 


pine, pin; 
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Rw. ie 6. wanP, 


from Dan. tre; pes treppe, a 
stair, stairs; bree, a "kind of of ladder. The 
ent was propose 

et Bergman, whe to the terraced or 
step-like arrangement which may “34 trace: 
in many of these igneous rocks.) I yn 


name rather loosely and vaguely any ed to 


all the multifarious igneous ro that | 


belong to the palwozoic and secondary 
epochs, ag distinct from the more ancient 
granites 
volcanic rocks on the other, <A terraced or 


step-like arrangement may often be traced | 
in many of these igneous Soe Con 


een (tes Same as Trap. 


(trap), n [D. trap, & nie, & eaten: 
See TRAP, the reek} | 


. trappe, a stair. 
- kind of o movable ladder or steps; a kin 
leading up to aloft. Simmonds 
IB (trap), An article of luggage, or 
Bee TRAPS. 


cay v.t. [0.E, trappe, a horse-cloth | 


ap ca) game Wurd as Sp, trapo, LL. 
‘vane, cloth, espe also as Fr. drap, 
cloth, but the further origin is uncertain. 
Attrap was formerly in use also, } To adorn; 
to dress with ornaments, ‘To deck his 


hearse, and trap his tomb-black steed.' | 


Spenser, ‘All of them on horses, and the 
horses richly (rapt.' Tennyson, See TRAP 


PING. 
Trapa (trap'a), n, (From LL. caleitrapa, 


a ten .) A genus of aquatic planta, nat, | 
The species are com-— 


order Halo Cen. 
monly called water-caltrops, and are found 
in the temperate | of Europe aud 
of Siberia, in. the t Indies and China, 
The large seeds of ? them all are eweet and 
edible. Those of JT. bizpinosa are exten- 
sively cultivated in China and other parts 
of the Enst, where they form a common 





Trape dirfinosa, yielding Singhara-nuts. 


atucle of fool, under the name of Singhara- 
natane is the water-chestnut. Its 
Oo ined Jesuits’ nuta at Venice and 
Chataigne d'eau in France—are ground into 
flour and made into bread In the south of 
Europe. 
¢'x -pan’), vf. [Perhaps from trap, 
but the formation is not clear. Comp. also 
It. trapanare, to cheat, to bore or mab terete. 
from trapano, a boring instrument, a sur- 
geon's trepan.] To insnare; to catch by 
stratagem. 


‘Can trapen a Jephtha Into a | 


vow and oom oath.” Sows. More com- 


monly wri Trepan. 

His principal misfortune being the losing company 
of a emall bark which attended him, and having 
some of bis people fra fanned at Baldivia, 


Anson's Foyape. 


pan’), n. Asnare; a stratagem. 


Trapan (tra 
* Nothing but gins, and snares, and frapans 


for souls." (trap pant tel 
ra r),n. One who tra 
or gy nao e insinuations of m4 
ander and PR do of souls." South 
vg fete Aber nm, Bee TRAP, 3. 
 ‘Trap-bat trap"bat), m A bat used at the 


apd of moet 
trap'dér), =m <A door ina floor 

or Ar) with which when shut it is flush or 
nearly so,.—Trap-door one a name pres 
to spiders of the t genera Cteniza and Actino- 
pus, rated by modern writers from the 
renus Mtysale, remarkable for formi = 
the ground a habitation consisting of a 
eylindrical tube, protected at the to top by a 

eircular door, which ja connected he 
tube by a hinge. The lid is made of alter- 
nate inyera of earth and web, and when 


old 


note, not, mive; tabe, tub, byl; 


the 8wedish miner- | 


on the one hand, and the recent | 


Se enaG. tes 


Tropes (traps), m | 
Tra trips),«i [From the noun. 
enien way 


| lazy lacqneys." 
Trapezate (trap’e-zit), a. 


Trapezian 
ZIuM.) In 


Trapeziform 
the form of a tra 


Weapesinecron bra te ash bir gron) n. BS. 


Trapezohedron 
erystal, a solid bounded 


a form of a (eap-0-2t 





oil, pound; 


TRAPEZOIDAL 


surrounding soll. There are many of these 
trap-door spiders known, as the Creniza (or 
Mygale) camentaria (also called the masou 





Spider. 


T r, The 5 t, 
[a frant and profile. Sper, of the Nest. 


2.3. The Nese, 


epider), and C. ionier of Southern Europe 
and the €. nidulans of Jamaica a: i 
traped; ppr. 
(Comp. D. and G. crane to tread, 
to ry a ]) To trail along in an untidy man- 
ner; to walk wage a and sluttishly; to run 


about idly; to traipse. 
f with ch 
Fad bhegursibiae See 
Trapelua (trap’é-lus), mn. (Gr. ever easily 
turned. | be genus of lizards having the wr 
and teeth of the Agamm, but scales 


small and desti aie of FO pore They have no 
pores on the th T. egyptiue ia of small 
size, can poft on its lady, and is remarkable 
for the changes of its colour, hence its 
French name Le cha nt d° Firypte. 
m trap. | A slat- 
: an idle vcluttion woman. 
From door ta door Id sooner whine and 
Than marry such a fraps, 
(which .] T ; lao 
traipse (which see o gad or 
flaunt about in a slatternly useless way. 
‘Our great flaunting, frapemng, impudent, 


Thackeray. 
* mavine the form 


of a Sayer 

tra-pér’), n. 1. A trapezium. — 
2. In gymnastics, a sort of swing, consisting 
of one of more cross-bars suspended by two 
cords at some distance from the ground, on 
which various exercises or feats are per- 


formed. 

re (tra-pé’zi-an), a. [See TRAPE- 
arpa: having the lateral planes 

composed of trapeziuma situated in two 

ranges between two lasea 

(Sans foes) a Having 


ag’ 
e. 
Same as min pores ys een 
um (tra-pe’ “um Trapezia 
—~y or ah rap za) 


[ r. traperion, a little ta 
of trapera, a tale Lh Iu 
geom, a plane con- 
[=X allel. —2. In anal, a bone 
of the carpus, the first 
or _ second row: so liained from its 


tained under four straight 
lines, none of them 
us (tra-pé‘zi-us), mn. In anat, a tra- 


peri muscle which serves to move the 


scapula in different directiona 

edral (tra-pé’zd-hé"dral), a. In 

erystal. pertaining to or having the form of 
a trapezohedron. 

‘20-hé"dron), ni = In 


(tra-pé 
twenty -four 
equal and similar trapezoidal planes 

Tra ( trap’e- 
noid), n, (Gr, trapezion, 
a trapezium, and rides, 
reactnblance.) In geom-. 
fi fein four - sided 
“aetna dh een of “5 

Peale : " wis 
mineral. Me 
e¢ the surface composed of twenty-four 

eziums, all equal and similar 

eraperi bone, in anat. a bone of the second 


ti, Sc. abune; J, Be. fey. 


TRAP-HOLE 





row of the carpal bones, stualler than the | 


Pda ar 74 
hole (trap’hdl), nm Milit, see Trovs- 
[a oO 
Trappean (trap-pé'un), a. Pertaining to or of 
the nature of trap or trap-rock. 
per (trap’ér), nm 1. One who sets ae 
to catch antenats. usually for furs. —2 In 
mining, ® boy ur girl in a coal-mine who 
opens the alr-lours of the galleries for the 
mange of the coal-wagons. 
pping (trap'ing), n [From frp, to 
rape, to adorn.) <A word, generally used 
in the plural, to denote ornamental acces- 


on horses. arisons and 5, bases 
and tinsel trappiige.’ Milton. (b) External 
and superficial decorations; ornaments gen- 
erally, dress; finery. These but the frap- 
pings and the suits of woe.’ Shak. ‘Trap- 
binge of life, for ornament, not use.” Dry- 


Tra (trap'iat), n. 
La Trappe, in Normandy, the headg 
of the order.) A member of a religious order 
of the Roman Catholic Church, founded in 
1140, and remarkable for the austere life led 


by the monks, The discipline of the monas- 


tery, like that of many other wealthy rell- | 


gious communities, had gradually been very 
much relaxed, until the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, when a return to the an- 
vlent anaterity was effected under the rule 
of Armand Jean Boutilier de Rancé. The 
Trappista, according to their rules, must live 
on the coarsest fare, meat, fish, e nnd 
wine being forbidden: they are bound to 
tual silence, unless in cases of neces- 
sity; their bed is a straw mattress with a 
coarse coverlet; their habit Is never laid 
aside except in cases of extreme sickness. 
The daily routine of duties commences at 
two in the morning, and consists in prayer, 
religious exercises, and manual labour oa 
eight in the evening, when they retire to 
rest. The order in course of time acquired 
houses through the reat of France, in Ger- 
Peapod England, the United States, and elee- 
where 
Trappistine (trap'is-tin), m. {From the 
Trappists, who manufacture it.] A liqueur, 
for the manufacture of which the Abbey of 
Grace-Dieu, near Besancon, in France, has 
acquired reputation, 
fetes, 15 (trap'us), a. Pertaining to the 
nown as trap; resembling trap, or par- 
taking of “e form or qualities; trappy. 
Trappures, Trappo urs,t 1. pl The trap- 
pacer ak fern! with which horses were cov- 


or parade. sg Ue ne rekahes 
Trappy (trap'i),a. Of, or to, or Te- 
saretbiien trap- rock, 


Trap-rock (trap ‘rok). See TRAP. 

Traps (traps), vw. pl [Short fur trappings | 
Stnall or portable articles for dress, farni- 
ture, &c.; gools; furniture; luggage. 

A couple of horses carry us and on yan, 


On the first hint of disease pack up your fragr and 
your good lady, and go and live in’ the walch-howe 
across the river, Mingafey. 

Trap-stair (t sep eee n. A narrow stair- 
vase, or encased ludder, surmounted by a 
trap-door. 

Trap-stick (trap'stik), 2, A stick used at 
the game of trap; an ubject resembling such 
: stick: applied in the quotation to salend er 


5 had made a foolish swop between a couple 
of thick bandy legs and two long fragsficés that had 
no coulis, Adairon, 

Trap-tree Sab iba nm. <A species of Arto- 
carpus which furnishes aglutinous gum used 
as bird-lime. The fibre of the bark is used 
for fishing-lines, SOICARS, and neta in Singa- 


ag At 
arap-t 5 -fa, trap'tuf), 
pst ied on ihfons cot posed 
of foseeesin ard gree materials from 
trap-rocks cemented together. 

Trash (trash), n. [Origin doubtful Comp. 
Prov. G. traseh, that which is thrashed, 
tritech, trdst, refuse of grapes; also Tcel. tros, 
droppings, rubbish, leaves anid twigs picked 
up for fuel In 4 and 5 directly from the 
verb, under which another origin is sug- 
gested. ) 1 Any waste or worthless matter; 
. -for-nothing stuff; rubbish; refuse; 

Same, 


dregs. 
‘Who afeals my purse, tteals fray, 
0 that instead of frazA thou'dst taken stecL Garth, 
2 Loppings of trees: bruised canes, &c. In 
the West Indies, the decayed leaves and 
ttems of canes are called jield-trash; the 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 


Trash (trash), vt 


sories; a8 (a) Ceparisone and the eres put | 
ap 


[From the abbey of | 
uarters 


Trass (tras), n. 





j, job; 
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brulsed and macerated rind of ‘canes is 
called cane-trash; and both are called trash. 
3. A worthless person. 


I suspect this (rast 
To be a party in this injury. Shak. 


4 A piece of leather or other thing fastened 
to a dog's neck to retard his speed. Hence— 
6. A clog or encumbrance in a metaphorical 


Sense, 

[See the noun. Comp. 
also Fr. ¢irecir, to narrow, straiten, keep 
short, &c.] 1. To free from superfluous 
twigs or branches: to lop; to crop; as, to 
trawh trees; to trawh ratoons in sugur-cane 
enlture,—2. To crush or humiliate; to wear 
out; to heat down. 

Being naturally of d thin body, and thus 
restlessly eras tran Atngit out erith reaidizie, writing. preach 
Tipe peavaion, he, ened) aoe 
ie. Fewell, rks. 
3 To maltreat; to ‘ala: to abuse; as, to 
trash a horse. [Scotch.J—4 To hold back 
by a leash or halter, as a dog in pursuing 
we: hence, to retard; to clog; to encum- 
; to hinder, 
pot other encumbrances and delays in our 
wayet fo wen, there is no one that duth so clog 
and frash, so disadvantage and backward us... as 
a contentedness in a formal worship of God, 
fase, 
Without the most furious haste on the part of the 
Kalmucks, there was mot a chance for them, bur- 
dened and frosted as they were, to anticipate eo 
agile and light cavalry as the Cossacks in seizing this 
important pass. De Quincey. 
Trash (trash), vi To follow with violence 
and trampling. ‘A guarded lackey to ron 


before it, and pied liveries to = trashing | 


after it,” 

Trash-house 

on a sugar estate where the cane- from 

which the juice has been expressed are 
stored for fuel, Simm 

Trash-ice (trash’is),n. Crumbled ice mixed 


Puritan (old play), 1607 


with water. 
-~Trashily (trash'i-li),adv. In a trashy man- 
her, 
Trashiness (trash'i-nes), ». The state or 
quality of being trashy. 
Trashtrie (trash'tri), n. Trash. ‘Sance 
ragouts, and siklike frashfrie." Burns 


[Scotch 1 


ey (trash), a. Composed of or resem- | 


bling trash, rubbish, or dross; waste; re- 
jected; worthleas; useless; as, a trashy novel. 
A judiciows reader will discower in his closet that 


forty stull, whose glittering deceived him in the 
action, Je water, 


[Prov. G. traas, farrag, 
trass, probably from Fr. terrasse, o terrace, 
earthwork, from L. terra, earth.) Puami- 
ceous conglomerate, a volcanic production, 
consisting of ashes and scorim thrown out 
from the Eifel volcanoes, on the Rhine, 
near Coblentz. It is ri batzaees, or nearly 
so, to the puzzolana of the Neapolitans, and 
is used asacement. The same name is given 
to a coarse sort of plaster or mortar made 
from several other argillo-ferruginons min- 
erals, used to line cisterns and other reser- 
voirs of water. Dutch trass is made of a 
soft rock found near Collen, on the lower 


part of the Rhine. It is burned like lime, 


and reduced ch der in mills, It is of a 
grayiah colwur, ritten also Terrace, Tar- 
ras, Terres, 

Trast.} For Traced. Spenser. 

Trate,| Trat,t <A term of contempt for 
an old woman: a witch. Chawcer. 

Traulism + (trn’lizm ), n. [Gr tranliemos, 
from trawlizd, to lisporstammer.) A stam- 
mering, Dalgarno. 

Traumatic (trg-mat'ik), a. [Gr. trawma, a 
wound.) L Pertaining to or applied to 
wounds. —2. Vulnerary; adapted to the cure 
of wounds. —3. Produced vy wounds; as, 
frawmatic tetanus. 

Traumatic (tra-mat‘ik)n. A medicine use- 
ful in the cure of wounds 

Traumatism (tra’mat-izm), n [See Trav- 
MATIC.) In pathol. the condition of the 
system occasioned by a grave wound. 

Traunce? (trans), n. A trance. 

Trauntt (trant), ci (D. tranten, to walk 
slowly; D. and L.G. tranft,awalk.] To carry 
about wares for sale; to hawk. Written 
also T'rant. 

Teeuntert (trant’ér), mn One who traunts; 


Travado, Travat ping een trav‘at), mn. <A 
heavy sijuall, with sudden gusts of wind, 
lightuing, and rain, on the const of North 
America, Like the African tornado it com- 
mences with a black cloud in calm weather 
and a clear eky. Admiral Smyth. 





h, Fr. ton; fH, then; th, thin; 


ng, sing; 


eer ncisy nm A building | 


: Travel (travel), n. 





TRAVELLER 





Travail (travail), v.i. [Formerly also traveil, 
fracel, from Fr. traradler, to labour, to toil, 
to torment, from travail, ‘labour, work, toil, 
fatigue, trouble, &ec.; an apparatus or 
contrivance of bars "to restrain a vicious 
horse or to keep niet while being shod, 
te., from L. trade, _ : similarly It. tra- 
vaglio, Pg. trabalho, Sp. trabajo. vel is 
the same word.] L { To labour with pain; to 
toll. ‘Slothful persons who will not tra rail 
for their livings.’ Latiner.—®, To suffer the 
pangs of childbirth; to be in parturition. 
And Rachel frowaided’, and ashe had hard laboer," 


Gen. sev, vA, 
Travail} (trav'fil), v.t. To harness; to tire, 


As if all these troubles had pot been sufficient to 
froved! the realm, a great division fell among the 
nobility. Hayward. 


| Travail (trav'il),. 1.+ Labour with pain; 
| severe toil. 


As everything of price, so doth this require frawail, 
fiooker, 


2. Parturition; as, an easy travail. 
In the time of her #rapei! behold . . . twins were 
in her womb. Gen. sexviil, a7. 
Travailoust ral I-us), a. Cansitig travail: 
laborious, toils " 


n mean- 
ing 2 from Fr. sutte pew, shackles ora horse's 
3 po in, and L. trabe, See TRAVAIL. } 
1.f A cross-beam; a beam or timber-work 
crosstig a building. Maundrell.—2 A wooden 
— to confine an uuruly horse while shoe- 


Travel (trav’el), va. pret. & pp. travelled ; 
ppr. travelling. [A different orthography 
anid application of frapail.) 1. To pass or 
make a journey from place to place, either 
on foot, on horse or in any conveyance, 
as a carriage, ship, or the like; to go to or 

visit distant or foreign places; ‘to journey; 

as, to travel for health, for pleasure, for im- 

provement, or the like. 

Fain would | feote! to some foreign shore, 
So nght I to myself myself restore. Jpaten. 

His kinsman feaveli/iepe on his own affair, 

Was charged by Valence to bring howe the child, 


2 Py Pom, 

Specifically —2. To make a journey or jour- 
neys, or to go about from place to place for 
the purpose of obtaining orders for goods, 
collecting accounts, &c., for a commercial 
house; as, he has travelled over ten years 
for the same firm.—3. To proceed or ad- 
vance in any way; to move; to pasa. 


Time treevedr in divers paces with divers persons. 
News freteii'd with increase from mouth to mouth. 
Pate. 


4.+ To labour; to travail. 


If we labour to maintain truth and reason, let not 
any think that we frotef about a matter not eee 


Travel (trav’el), vt. 1, To journey over; to 
as, to travel the whole kingdom of 
ngland. *T travel this profound." Milten, 
<{ To cause or force to journey. 
The corporations shall mot be ¢rate/ied forth from 
their franchises. Spenser. 
1. The act of travelling 
or jommnesing: particularly, a journeying to 
istant country or coontries; as, he is 
‘etiak improved by travel; the ‘gentleman 
has just returned from his travels. 
Pree in the younger port is a part of edweation: 
in the elder a part af experience. arom, 
An account of occurrences and obser- 
a0 ons made during a journey; a book that 
<< occurrences in travelling; os, travels 
y- 


Histories engage the soul by sensible occurrences, 
as also voyages, frewe/s, and accounts of coon. 


3.{ Labour; toil. 


After this thy éeamef sore 
Sweet rest sewe thee evermore, Afiiterr. 


4.4 Travail; parturition; pains of child- 


birth, 
Travelled (trav’eld), p. anda, Having made 
journeys; having © ned knowledge or ex- 


perieare by fravatiing: hence, experienced; 
owing. ‘The trapell'd thane, Athenian 
Aberdeen.’ Byrow. 

fam not much feetelicd in the history of ri 
times. Fuetalt 
Traveller (trav’el-r),n. 1. One who ‘revels 
in any way; one who makes a journey, or 
who is on his way from place to place; a 


wayfarer. 
The weary frepelicr, wan that wa 
Therein did often quench his thirsty bent. 


Speurer, 
2 One who visits foreign countries; one 
who explores regions more or less unknown; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kry. 


TRAVELLER'S-JOY : 


ad, he had heen a great traveller in hia time; 
the great African trareller, br. Livingstone. 
The fraveiier into a foreign country knows more 
by the ve than he that stayeth at home can by rela- 
tion of the frawelier, CePA, 
3. A person who travels for a merchant, or 
wercantile company, to solicit orders for 
gomls, collect accounts, and the like,— 
4 Nawf. an iron thimble or thimbles with a 
rope spliced round them, forming a kind 
of tail or species of gromet, and serving to 
facilitate the age or lowering of the 
top-gallant yarila. 
apt as hoe -atan: on which they slide up 


_ down like the ring of a curtain upon Its | 
Traveller’s-joy (trav'el-¢rz-joi), nm. A wan ly 


of the genus Clematis, the C. Vitalba. 
CLEMATIS. 


Travellers’-tree (trav'el-trz-tra), n. See | 


RAVENALA | 
Tra ing (trav’el-ing), a. 1. Pertaining 
to or used in travel: a term often applied 


to strong-made, compnct, 
adapted for the use of travellera, and to 
stand the wearand tear of a journey; as, a 
travelling suit; a travelling trunk or bag. 


‘Setting down my travelling box.” Swift.— | 
2 Incurred by travel; aa, travelling ex-— 


Hees. 
ravelling-crane (tra‘vel-ing-krin), n A 
erane fixed on a carriage which may be 
moved on rails. Such cranes are common 
on Wharfs for loading and unloading veasela, 
and are frequently erected on a strong scaf- 
fulding or framework in building, fur liftin 
stones or heavy material on to the scaffold, 
to the top of the walls, &c , of a house that 
is being erected. 

Travel-stained (trav’el-stind), a Having 

the clothes, &c., soiled with the marks of 

travelling. 


Travel-tainted) (trav’el-tant-ed), a. Taint- | 
ed or stained by travel; hence, worn out; | 


fatigued with travel 

1 have foundered nine score and odd posts; and 
here, feroe(duivtrd as 1 am, have, in my pure and 
immaculate valour, taken Sir John Coleville. Shak. 


Travers} (trav‘érs), ade. [See TRAVERSE. ] | 


Across; athwart. 
He swears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, 
quite freters, athwart the heart of his lover, 
| Shak, 
Traversable (trav‘érs-a-bl), a. 


crossed 


The land of philosophy contains partly an open, | 
champaign country, passable by every common un: | 


dentanding, and part 


a range of woods, feapers- 
ade only by the spec 


tive. Adres Tucker, 


2 Capable of being traversed or denied; as, | 


a traversable allegation. 

Traverse (trav'érs),ade. (See the adjective. 
Athwart; crosswise. Pronounced by Milton 
tra-vers’. 

The ridges of the fallow field lay frarterse, 
re. Hayman, 
He th h the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye, and soon fraverse 
The whole battalion views: their o duc— 
Their visages and stature as of gods,  MudAon. 

Traverse (trav‘érs),a. [0, Fr. travers, trans- 
cera, from L, transeersus—trans, across, and 
versus, pp. of verte, to turn.) Lying across; 
being in a direction across something else. 

The paths cut with freverse trenches mach encum- 
bered the carriages. Ste F. Hayward. 
—Traverse sailing (naut.), the case in plane 
sailing where a ship makes several courses 
in succession, the track being zigzag, and 
the directions of its several parts traversing 
or lying more or less athwart each other. 
For all these actual courses and distances 
run on each, a single eytilvalent imaginar 
course anid distance may be found whic 
the ship would have described had she 
sailed direct for the place of destination: 
finding this single course is called working 
or resolving a traverse, which is effected by 
trigonometrical costpalteas or by the aid 
of a traverse-table (which see). 

Traveres (trav’ére), » 1. Anything that 
traverses or crosses; a transverse piece: a 
cross plece.—2 Something that thwarts, 
crosses, or olatructs; an untoward accident. 

He sees no defect in himself, but is satisfied that he 
should have carried on his designs well enough, had 
it not been for uolucky frawerser not in perwer, 


iLonke. 
%. In fort. a trench with ao little gee for 
protecting men on the flank; also, a wall 

d acrosé a work.—4. Nawf. the crooked 
or zigzag line or track ilescribei) by a ship 
when ho pe by contrary winds or cur- 
rents to ou different courses. See under 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


a \ 


Two of them are fixed | 


[See TRA-— 
VERSE.| 1 Capable of being traversed or 











handy articles | 






pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 


Traverse-table (trav’érs-ti-bl), nm. 
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TRAVERSE, a.—5, Inarech. a transverse piece | 


in a timber roof; also, a gallery or loft of 
communication in a church or other large 
building. 

There is a fraverse placed in the loft where she 
sitterh. acon. 


TRAWL-NET 


2 In rad. a platform with one or more 
tracks, and arranged to weve laterally on 
wheels, for shifting carriages, &c., from one 
line of rails to another; a traverser. (Food- 


rich. 
Traversing-plate (trav ‘érs-ing-plait), n. 


6. In law, a denial of what the opposite | Mdit. one of two iron plates nailed on the 


party has advanced in any stage of the 
plea When the traverse or denial 
comes from the defendant the issue is ten- 
dered in this manner, ‘and of this he puts 
himself on the country.” When the traverse 
lies on the plaintiff, he prays ‘this may be 
inquired of by the country.” The technical 
words introducing a traverse are ahaqiue Aoc, 
without this; that ia, without this which 
ollows.—7. In geom. a line lying across a 
figure or other lines; a transveraal.—s, In 
nso aa to make it 


gun. the turning of a. 
rtion. —O.) A turn- 


oint in any required 

g; @ trick. 

Many shifts and subtile (eateries were overwrought 
by this occasion. /recerd faye pains! Laarmet (1606). 


—Traveree of an indictment, iv law, (a) the 
denial of an indictment by a plea of not 
guilty; (5) the postponement of the trial of 
an indictment after a plea of not guilty 


thereto: a course now prohibited by statute | 


l4 and 15 Vict. c 

Traverse (trav'érs), ut. pret. & pp. tra- 
versed; ppr. trarersiny, L To cross; to lay 
in a cross directiun. 


The parts shoul) be often frperied of crossed by 
the Bowing of the folds. Dryer. 


2. To cross by way of opposition; to thwart; | 


to obatruct; to bring to nuught 
Frog thought to fraverre this new project. 
ef rpiefAnal, 

I cannot but admit the force of this reasoning, 
which I yet hope to fraterse by the following con- 
siderations. Sur fh 
3%. To wander over; to crosa in travelling; 
as, to fraveree the habitable globe. 
seas you frarerse?, and what flelds you 
fought." Pope —4. To pasa over and view; 
to survey carefully, 

My purpose ia to frarvese the nature, principles, 
and properties of this detestable vice, ingratitude, 

abitnrd 


5. In gun. to turn and point in any direc- 


n; a8, to fraveree a cannon —é. In carp, 
to plane in a direction across the grain of 
the wood; a8, to traverse a board.—7. In 
law, to deny what the opposite 
alleged. When the plaintiff or defendant 
advances new matter, he avers it to be true, 
and ftrarerees what the other party has 
affirmed,—T'v traverse an indictment, Bee 
under TRAVERSE, n.— To traverse a yard 

(naut.), to brace it aft. 

verse (trav‘éra), oi. 1. In feneing, to 
use the posture or motions of opposition or 
counteraction. ‘To see thee fight, to see 
thee traverse." Shak.—2. To turn, as on a 
pivot; to move round; to swivel; as, the 
needle of a compass traverses; if it does not 
traverse well it ie an unsafe guide.—3. In 
the manege, to move or walk crosswise, as 
a horse that throws his croup to one side 
and his head to the other. 

Traverse-board (trav'érs-bord), n Nat. 
a thin circular piece of boanl, marked with 
all the pointa of the compass, and having 
eight holes bored for each pe and eight 
emall begs hanging from the centre of the 
board. It is csed to record the different 
courses run by a ship during the period of 
a watch (four hours or eight half hours), 
This record is kept by putting a peg in that 
point of the compass whereon the ship has 
run each half hour. | 

Traversed (trav’érst), a. In Aer. turned to 
the sinister aide of the shield. 

Traverser (trav'érs-ér), n «1, One who 
traverses ; specifically, in daw, one who tra- 
verses or A maa a plea —2. In rail. a 

e. 


traverse-tab 
raverse-sailing (trav’érs-ail-ing), n. See 
under TRAVERSE, a. 
1. lo 


navig. & table containing the difference of 
latitude and the departure made on each 
individual course and distance ina traverse 
by means of which the difference of lati- 
tude and departure made upon the whol 
as Well as the equivalent single course an 
distance, may be readily determined. For 
facilitating the resolving of traverses, tables 
have been calculated for all units of dis- 
tance run, from 1 to 300 miles or more, with 
every angle of the course which is a multi- 
le of 10, together with the SOrReep GOES 
differences of latitude and departure. Suc 
4 table is neseful for many vther purposes 


tube, tub, byll; 


‘What | 


has | 


hind part of a truck-carriage uf guns where 
the handspike is used to traverse the gun. 

Trav ‘= platform ( trav ‘érs-ing-plat- 
form), a. In artillery, a platform to sup- 

ort a gun and carriage, which can be enaily 

raversed or turned round a real or imagin- 
ary pivot near the muzzle ly means of its 
trucks running on iron circular racers let 
into the ground. There are common, dwarf, 
and casraate (raversing-plotforima, 

Tra Travertine (trav'ér-tin), nm, [Tt. 
travertine, tiberting, tihurtino, L. lapia Ti- 
burtinus, from being formed by the waters 
of Anio at Tibur, now Tivoli] A white con- 
cretionary limestone, usually compact, hard, 
and semi-crystalline, deposited from the 
water of springs holling carbonate of lime 
in solution. Travertin is abundant in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy, and a large proper- 
tion of the edifices of ancient and modern 
Rome are built of this stone. 

Travesty (trav’es-ti), of pret. & pp. tra- 
vestied; ppr. trarestying. (Fr. traveater, to 
disguise, to travesty, from L. trans, over, and 
vestio, to clothe | To give such a literary 
treatment or setting to as to render ridicu- 
lous or Judicrous after having been pre- 
viously handled seriously; to burlesque; to 
parody. See the noun. 

One would imagine that John Dennis, or some 
te elireengy te descrip of the estore of 
Eorydice to & . . Wartew. 

Travesty (trav’es-ti), m A literary term 
used to denote a burlesque treatment or 
setting of a subject which had been origin- 
ally handled in a serious or lofty manner. 
The term should never be confounded with 
paredy, in which, strictly speaking, the 
subject-matter and characters are changed, 
and the anerunge and style of the original 
humorously imitated; whereas in franesty 
the characters and the subject-matter re- 
main substantially the same, the language 
becoming grotesque, frivolous, and absurd. 

Travis (trav'is),m 1. Same os Traore, 1 anil 
os partition between two stalls in a 
stable. 


| Trawl (tral), n. (A form of frail.) 1. A lone 


line, sometimes upwaris of a mile in lengti. 
from which short lines with baited hooks 
are suspended, used in cod, ling, haddock, 
and mackerel fiehing —2. A trawl-net. 

Trawl (tral), o< To fish with o traw!-net. 

Trawl-beam (tral'bém), mn The wooden 
beam by which the mouth of a trawl-net is 
kept extended. It is naually about 40 feet 
long. See cut TRAWL-NET. 

Trawl-boat ((ral'bdt), a A boat used in 
(ishing with trawls or trawl-neta. 

Trawler (tral'¢r), 1. 1. One who trawls; o 
fisherman who uses a trawl-net.—2. A fish- 
ing vessel which uses a trawl-net. : 

Trawler-man} (tral‘tr-man), n <A flaher- 
man who uses unlawful arts and engines to 
destroy fiah, Covell, 

Trawl-head (tral‘hed), n One of two up- 
right iron frames at either extremity of the 
traw]-beam, which assist by their weight 
to keep the trawl-net on the ground. 

Trawling (tral The act of fishi 

‘ tral'in mh. eact o ni 
with a Bet nake is is the mode chet 
adopted in deep-sea fishing, and by whic! 
the greater quantity of the fish for the Lon- 
don market is taken, with the exception of 
herring and mackerel. Cod, whiting, and 
other white fish are taken by It in large 
numbers, and some kinds of flat fish, as 
soles, can scarcely be taken in any other 
way. Trawling can be practised only on a 
amooth bottom, as a rough bottom would 
destroy the net. The vessels employed in it 
on the east coast of England are from 35 to 00 
tons, and the fishers often remain out for 
six weeks. The term is often incorrectly 
applied in Scotland to a mode of catching 
herrings by fishing with the seine, 

Trawl-net (trjl'net),n. A net for dveeaing 
along the sea behind a boat, much employed 
in deep-sea mgt being useful only for 
taking fish which lie near or on the bottom, 
It ia a triangular purse-shaped net, usually 
about 70 feet long, about 40 feet broad at 
the mouth, diminishing to 4 or 5 at the cod, 
which forms the extremity farthest from 
the boat, and is about 10 feet long, and wut 


oil, pound; wu, Sc. abune; Jf, Sc. fey. | 


TRAWL-WARP 


nearly uniform breadth. The mouth is kept 
extended by a wooden beam. The net is 
furnished with two interior pockets, one on 





Trawl-net. 


a, Trawl-warp; 5, Bridle; ¢, Trawl-beam; dd, 
Trawli-heads; ¢, Ground-rope; é, Tail of net, which is 
tied for the convenience of opening and examining 
the net, 


each side, for securing the fish turning back 
from the cod. 

Trawl-warp (tral’warp), n. The rope form- 
ing the connection between the boat and 
trawl-net when it is overboard. 

Tray (tra), n. (0.E. treie, treghe, A.Sax. 
tryge, closely connected with trough, A.Sax. 
trog.) 1. A small shallow trough or wooden 
vessel, sometimes scooped out of a piece of 
timber and made hollow, used for various 
domestic purposes, as kneading, mincing, 
&c.—2. A sort of salver or waiter on which 
cups or other dishes and the like are pre- 
sented. 

Tray (tri), n. (Fr. trois, three.) A projec- 
tion on the antler of a stag. ‘With brow, 
bay, tray, and crockets complete.’ W. Black. 

Trayet cra) n [A.Sax. trega, vexation, 
annoyance; Icel. trega, to grieve.] Trouble; 
annoyance; anger.—Hal/ in tray and lene, 
half in sorrow, half in anger. 

Tray-trip (tra’trip), ». An ancient game at 
dice, in which success probably depended 
in throwing a ¢rois or three. 

Shall I play my freedom at fray-trif, and become 
thy bondslave? Shak. 
Tre,t n. A tree; wood. —Cristes tre, the 

cross. Chaucer. 

Treacher, Treachour (trech’ér, trech’or), 
n. (O. Fr. tricheor, Mod. Fr. tricheur, & 
trickster, from O. Fr. tricher, trecher, to 
cheat, to trick; of Germanic origin, and 
probably from D. trek, a drawing, a pull, a 
stroke, a trick. See TRICK.) A traitor. 

Play not two parts, 
Treacher and cowaid both. Beau. & Fi, 
Your wife, an honest woman, 


Is meat twice sod to you, sir; O, you treachour, 
B. Fonson. 


Treacherous (trech’ér-us), a. [See TREACH- 
ER, TREACHERY.] 1. Characterized by or in- 
volving treachery ; violating allegiance or 
faith pledged; faithless; traitorous to the 
state or sovereign; perfidious in private life; 
betraying a trust. 

Thou common friend, that’s without faith or love 

For such is a friend now; treacherous man! 

Thou hast beyguiled my hopes. Shak. 
2. Having a good, fair, or sound appearance, 
but worthless or bad in character or nature; 
deceptive; illusory; not to be depended on 
or trusted to; as, treacherous ice; a treach- 
erous memory.—SyYN. Faithless, perfidious, 
false, insidious, plotting. 

Treacherously (trech’ér-us-li), adv. Ina 
treacherous manner; by violating allegiance 
or faith pledged; by betraying a trust; faith- 
lessly; perfidiously; as, to surrender a fort 
to an enemy treacherously; to disclose a se- 
cret treacherously. 

You treacherously practis'd to undo me. Ofweay. 


Treacherousness (trech’ér-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being treacherous; breach 
of allegiance or of faith; faithlessness; per- 
fidiousness; deceptiveness. 

Treachery (trech’ér-i), n. (O.E. treccherie, 
Fr. tricherie, trickery, from tricher, trecher, 
to cheat. See TREACHER.} Violation of al- 
legiance or of faith and confidence; treason- 
able or perfidious conduct; treason; perfidy. 
‘Kings that fear their subjects’ treachery.’ 
Shak. 

Those that betray them do no treachery, Shak. 


Treachetourt (trech’et-yr), n. [See 
TREACHER ]) A traitor. 
Abide, ye captive freachefours untrew. Spenser. 
Treacle (tré’k]), n. (O.Fr. triacle, corrupted 
from L. thertaca, from Gr. thériaka (phar- 
maka, drugs, understood), antidotes against 
the bites of venomous animals, from thérion, 
a wild beast, dim. of thér, an animal. See 
DEER.) 1. A medicinal compound of vari- 
ous ingredients, formerly believed to be 
capable of curing ur preventing the effects 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; j, fob; 


&, 90, 


Tread 
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of poison, particularly the effects of the bite 
of a serpent. See THERIAC. 

Offenders now, the chiefest, do begin 

To strive for grace, and expiate their sin: 

All winds blow fair that did the world embroil, 

Your vipers treac/e yield, and scorpions oil. 

Waller. 

‘Treacte,’ ot ‘triacte,, as Chaucer wrote it, was 
originally a Greek word, and wrapped up in itself 
the once popular belief (an anticipation, by the way, 
of homaopathy), that a confection of the viper's 
flesh was the most potent antidote ayainst the viper’s. 
bite. Trench. 
2. The spume of sugar in sugar refineries: so 
called from resembling the ancient com- 
pound in appearance or supposed medicinal 
properties. Treacle is obtained in refining 
sugar; molasses is the drainings of crude 
sugar. The term treacle, however, is very 
often used for molasses. — 3. A saccharine 
fluid, consisting of the inspissated juices or 
decoctions of certain is Se as the sap 
of the birch, sycamore, &c. 

Treacle-mustard (tré’kl-mus-térd), n. The 

common name of a British cruciferous plant 
Erysimum cheiranthoides. It has obtained 
this name from having n used as an 
ingredient in the famous Venice treacle or 
theriac. The seeds are said to have been 
used for destroying worms in children, 
whence it has another popular name, viz. 


wormseed. 

Treacle-water (trékl-wa-tér), n. A com- 
pound cordial, distilled with a spirituous 
menstruum from any cordial and sudorific 
drugs and herbs, with a mixture of Venice 
treacle or theriac. 

Treacly (tré’kl-i), a. Composed of or like 
treacle. 

Tread (tred), v.i. pret. trod; pp. trod, trod- 
den; ppr. treading. [A. Sax. tredan, pret. 
treed, pp. treden; O.Fris. treda, D. and L.G. 
treden, Dan. trede, Icel. troda (trotha), G. 
treten, Goth. trudan, to tread. Trade is from 
this verb, and perhaps trudge. Other con- 
nections doubtful.) 1. To set the foot down 
or on the ground; to press with the foot. 
Where'’er you fread, the blushing flow'rs sails rise. 


ope. 
2. To press or be put down on the ground. 

Every piace whereon the soles of sour feet shall 
tread be yours. Deut. xi. 34. 
3. To walk with a more or less measured, 
stately, guarded, or cautious step. ‘ Ye that 
stately tread or lowly creep.’ Mtlton.—4 To 
copulate, as fowls.—To tread on or upon, 
(a) to trample; to set the foot on in con- 
tempt. 

Thou shalt ¢read upon their Bigh places. 
ut. 


6) To follow closely. ‘ Year treads on year.’ 
"ordsworth.—To tread upon the heels of, to 
follow close upon. 
One woe doth fread upon another's keel. Shak. 


tred), vf. 1. To step or walk on. 
‘ Forbid to tread the promis’d land he saw.’ 
Prior.—2. To beat or press with the feet; 
as, to tread land when too light; a well- 
trodden path.—3. To accomplish, perform, 
or execute by motions of the feet; hence, 
either to walk or dance. 
They have measured many a mile 
To tread a measure with you on this grass. Shad. 
I am resolved . . . to fread a pilgrimage 
To fair Jerusalem. Beau. & Fi. 

4. To crush under the foot; to trample in 
contempt or hatred. 


Through thy name will he ¢read them under that 
rise up ayainst us. Ps. xliv. 5. 


5. To copulate with: to cover: said of the 
male bird.—To tread down, to crush or de- 
stroy, as by trampling under foot. ‘Tread 
down the wicked.’ Job xl. 12 ‘Let him 
tread down my life.’ Ps. vii. 5.—To tread 
out, (a) to press out with the feet; to press 
out, as wine or wheat. 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he freadeth ont 
the corn. Deut. xxv. 4. 
(6) To destroy, extinguish, or obliterate, as 
by treading or trampling. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out. Shak. 


—To tread the stage or the boards, to act as 
a stage-player; to perform a part in a drama 
—Te tread the water, in swimming, tomove 
the feet and hands regularly up and down, 
while keeping the body in an erect position, 
in order to keep the head above the water, 
as when a swimmer is tired or the like. 


Tread (tred), 2. 1. A step or stepping; foot- 


ing; pressure with the foot; as, a nimble 
tread; cautious tread; doubtful tread. 

She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a fread, 

My heart would hear her, and beat. Zesmyson. 


h, Fr. ton, ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


TREASON 


2.+ Way; track; path. Also written Trade. 
3. The act of copulation in birds.—4. The 
cicatricle or germinating point on the yolk 
of an egg.—5. Manner of stepping; as, a 
horse has a good tread.—6. The flat or hori- 
zontal part of a step or stair.—7. The length 
of a ship’s keel.—8. The bearing surface of 
a wheel on a road or rail.—9. The oad of a 
rail on which the wheels bear.—10. The A veoh 
of a stilt on which the foot rests.—11. t 
part of the sole of a boot or shoe which 
touches the ground in walking. —12. The 
top of the banquette of a fortification on 
which soldiers stand to fire. 
Treader (tred’ér), n. One who treads. 

The treaders shall tread out no wine in their 

presses. Is. xvi. 10, 


Treadle (tred’11), n. 1. The part of a loom 
or other machine which is moved by the 
tread or foot. Spelled also Treddle.—2. The 
albuminous cords which unite the yolk of 
the to the white: so called because for- 
merly believed to be the sperm of the cock. 

Treadmill (tred’mil), ». A machine em- 
ployed in prison discipline, and introduced 

to British prisons in 1817. The usual form 
is a wheel 16 feet long and 5 in diameter, 
having on the periphery twenty-four equi- 
distant steps. The wheel is caused to re- 
volve by the weight of the prisoners tread- 





Treadmill. 


ing on these steps. During the operation 
the prisoners have the support of a horizon- 
tal handrail, and the work and speed is 
graduated by a brake controlled by an over- 
seer. Its use as part of the machinery of 
hard-labour punishments is now greatly re- 
stricted, as the weak and the strong are by 
it compelled to equal exertion. 
Tread-wheel (tred’whél),n. A wheel turned 
by men or animals either by climbing or 
pushing with the feet. Such wheels having 
a rope wound round the axle supporting 
bucketa were an ancient device for raising 
water; and like their modern congeners in 
the treadmills were frequently used as a 
means of fees eergnne. ee 
Treague t ,n. (Sp. Pg. an , 
L.L. treuga, from O.H.G. triuwa, "Goth, 
triggva. gee TRUE, TRUCE.) A truce. 
She them besought, during their quiet (reague, 
Into her lodging to repair while: Spenser. 
Treason (tré’zon), n. (0.E. trezoun, tresun, 
tratson, O.Fr. traison, traisson, Mod. Fr. 
trahison, from L. traditio, from trado, to 
give or deliver over or up—trans, over, and 
do, to give. Treason and tradition are 
doublets. See TRADITION.) A betra ' 
treachery, or breach of faith, especially by 
a subject against the sovereign, Meee ores 
or chief authority of the state. D 
3 encore the sovereign has, in England, been 
ways regarded as high treason, in contra- 
distinction to certain offences against pri- 
vate superiors, which were formerly ranked 
as petit or petty treason. (See under PETIT. ) 
There are a number of different species of 
treason, five of which were declared by an 
act passed in the time of Edward III. 
(1) When asubject doth oe or imagine 
the death of the king, of his queen, or of 
their eldest son and heir. (2) If aman do 
violate the king’s companion (that is, wife), 
or the king’s eldest daughter unmarried, or 
the wife of the king’s eldest son and heir. 
(8) If a man do levy war against the king 
within the realm. (4) Adhering to the king's 
enemies in his realm, or giving them aid or 
comfort. (5) Slaying the chancellor, trea- 
surer, or king’s justices. Several other kinds 
of treason were subsequently defined; thus 
in the time of Anne attempts to subvert the 
Act of Settlement were so characterized. 
So after the accession of Queen Victoria the 
marrying or promoting the marriage of any 
child of the present queen, being under 
eighteen years of age, should the crown 


—_— 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


TREASONABLE 


have descended to him or her, without the 
written consent of the regent and parlia- 
ment was declared treason. Misprision or 
bare concealment of treason is no longer a 
capital offence. The counterfeiting of the 
king’s privy or great seal and of the king’s 
money was at one time also regarded as 
treason. The former punishment for trea- 
son was that the condemned should be 
drawn ona hurdle to the place of execution, 
and there to be hanged and disembowelled 
alive, and then beheaded and quartered ; 
and a conviction was followed by forfeiture 
of land and goods, and attainder of blood; 
but this is now restricted to hanging, for- 
feiture and attainder being abolished by 
88 and 34 Vict. xxiii. In the United States 
treason is contined to the actual levying of 
war against the United States, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort. 
Treason doth never prosper; what's the reason? 


Why, if it prosper, none dare call it freason. 
Harrington. 
Treasonable (tré’zon-a-bl), a. Pertaining 
to treason; consisting of treason; involving 
oe crime of treason, or partaking of its 
t. 

Most men’s heads had been intoxicated with Ima- 

ginations of plots and treasonad/e practices. 


Clar. . 
Syn. Treacherous, traitorous, perfidious, 
insidious. 
Treasonableness (tré’zon-a-bi-nes),n. Qua- 
lity of being treasonable. 
Treasonably (tré’zon-a-bli), adv. In a trea- 


sonable manner. 

Treason-felony (tré‘zon-fel’o-ni), n. In law, 
the offence of compassing, imagining, de- 
vising, or intending to depose or deprive the 
present queen from the crown, or to levy 
war within the realm, in order to forcibly 
compel her to change her measures, or to 
intimidate either house of parliament, or to 
excite an invasion in any of her majesty's 
dominions. Treason-felony is punishable 
with penal servitude for life or for any term 
not leas than five years. 

Treasonous (tré’zon-us), a. Treasonable. 

I all the afternoon in the coach, reading the fren- 

wrest while ago, and worth ceadivg. though il kn 

Ww ’ e - 
great ag’ ; 


Treasure (trezh’air), » (0.E. tresoure, Fr. 
tresor, L. thesaurus, from Gr. ros, & 
store, treasure, from the, the root of tithénii, 
to put or place, whence also thesis, anti- 
thesis, theme, &c.) 1. Wealth accumulated; 
riches hoarded; particularly, a stock or store 
of money in reserve. ‘The unsunn’d heaps 
of miser's treasure.’ Milton.—2. A great 
quantity of anything collected for future 

We have treasvees in the field, ot wheat and of bar- 

ley, and of oil and of honey. Jer. xli. & 

8. Something very much valued. 

Ye shall be a peculiar freasuretome. Ex. xix 5. 


Hath he not always trrasures, always friends, 
The great man? Three frassures, love and 


t 
And calm thoughts. Coleridge. 


Treasure (trezh‘ir), v.& pret. & PP. trea- 
sured; ppr. treasuring. 1. To hoard up; to 
lay up in store; to collect and reposit, either 
money or other precious or valuable things, 
for future use, or for the sake of preserving 
or keeping from harm; to accumulate; to 
store; as, to treasure or treasure up gold 
and silver: usually with up. 

Aad her merchandise and her hire shall be holiness 


to the Lord; it shall not be treasured nor laid up 
Isa. xxiii. 18 


2. To retain carefully in the mind; as, to 
treasure up words of wisdom, 
My remembrance (reassures honest though es. 
Oofxe. 


The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up awrong. Syron. 


3. To regard as precious; to prize. 
Treasure-city firezh’ir-l-ti ,n A city for 


stores and magazines. Ex. i. 11. 

house (trezh’iir-hous). 2. A house 
or building where treasures and stores are 
kept; a place where hoarded riches or pre- 
clous things are kept. 

Gather together into your spirit, and its freasure- 
house, the memory, not only all the promises of God, 
but also the former senses of the divine favours. 

Fer Taylor. 
Treasurer (trezh’Gr-ér), n. One who has 
the care of a treasure or treasury; an officer 
who receives the public money arising from 
taxes and duties or other sources of revenue, 
takes charge of the same, and disburses it 
upon orders drawn by the proper authority; 
one who has the charge of collected funds, 
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such as those belonging to incorpurated 
companies or private societies. —Lord high 
treasurer, formerly the third great officer of 
the crown, who had under his charge and 
government all the king’s revenue, which is 

ept in the exchequer; but at present the 
duties of the lord high treasurer are dis- 
charged by commiasioners entitled lords of 
the treasury. See TREASURY. — Lord high 
treasurer of Scotland, formerly an officer 
whose duty it was to examine and pass the 
accounts of the sheriffs and others concerned 
in levying the revenues of the kingdom, to 
receive resignations of lands and other sub- 
jecta, and to revise, compound, and pass sig- 
natures, gifts of tutory, &c. In 1663 the 
lord high treasurer was declared president 
of the court of exchequer. — Treasurer of 
the household, an official in the lord-stew- 
ard’s departinent of the royal household of 
the United Kingdom, who bears a white 
ataff, and ranks next to the lord-steward, 
for whom he is empowered to act in his 
absence. He is always a member of the 
privy-council, and his tenure of office is 
dependent on that of the ministry.—7rea- 
surer of a county, in England, an official who 
keeps the county -stock, which is raised by 
rating every parish yearly, and is disposed to 
charitable uses. ere are two treasurers 
in each county, chosen by the major part 
of the justices of the peace, &., at Easter 


sessions. 
(trezh’ir-ér-ship), ». The 
office of treasurer. 
8 (trezh’tr-es), n. A female who 
‘baschargeofatreasure. ‘Memory, wisdom’s 
treasuress.’ Sir J Davies. 
Treasure-trove (trezh’fir-trév), n. [Trea- 
gure, and O. Fr. trood, Mod.Fr. trouvé, found. ) 
In law, any money or coin, gold, silver plate, 
or bullion found hidden in the earth or In 
any private place the owner of which is not 
known. In this case the treasure belongs to 
the crown; but if the owner is known, or is 
ascertained after the treasure is found, the 
owner and not the crown is entitled to it. 
It is, however, the practice of the crown 
to pay the finder the full value of the pro- 
perty on its being delivered up. On the 
other hand, should the finder conceal or 
appropriate it he is guilty of an indictable 
rt) ence punishable by fine and imprison- 
men 
Treasuroust (trezh’ir-us), a. Worthy of 
being treasured or prized, or regarded as a 


treasure. 
Goddess ful! of grace, 
And treaswrous angel ¢ all the human race. 
Chapman. 


Treasury (trezh fi-ri), n. 1 A place or 
building in which stores of wealth are 
reposited; particularly, a place where the 
public revenues are deposited and kept, 
and where money is disbursed to defray 
the expenses of government; also, a place 
where the funds of an incorporated com- 
pany or private society are deposited and 
disbursed.—2. A department of government 
which has control over the management, 
collection, and expenditure of the public 
revenue. The duties of this departinent 
in Britain are at present performed by a 
board of five lords-commissioners instead 
of a lord high treasurer, as in former 
times. The chief of these commissioners, 
or first lord of the treasury, is, by custom, 
the head of the administration or prime 
minister, and may be a member of either 
house of parliament. He has an extensive 


ecclesiastical, legal, and civil patronage, | 


appoints all the chief officers of state, and 
regulates the various departments under 
the crown. As head of the executive his 
duties are so multifarions that he takes 
little practical control of the treasnry unless 
he holds in addition the chancellorship of 
the exchequer, which he can only do, how- 
ever, ifheisacommoner. The virtual head 
of the treasury is the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who must be a member of the 
House of Commons, and who exercises the 
most responsible control over the expendi- 
ture of the different branches of the service. 
He prepares an anuual estimate of the state 
expenses, and of the ways and means by 
which it is proposed to meet them, and 
lays this statement, called the budget, before 
the House of Commons. The duties of the 
three remaining members of the board, the 
junior lords, are merely formal, the heaviest 
portion of the executive functions devolving 
on the two joint secretaries of the depart- 
ment, who are also members of the lower 


TREAT 


house, and on a permanent official secretary. 
One of the joint secretaries is usually the 
ministerial ‘whip,’ who has the non-official 
but important duty of looking after the 
interest of his party by securing the attend- 
ance of as many members as possible on hia 
own side of the house at important divisions. 
The custody of the public revenue is vested 
in the exchequer, but the function of pay- 
meut belongs to the treasury, consequently 
all sums withdrawn from the exchequer 
must be vouched for by a treasury warrant. 
The treasury has the appointment of all 
officers engaged in the collection of the 
public revenue; the army, navy, and civil 
service supplies are issued under its autho- 
rity; and all exceptional cases and disputes 
relating to the public revenue are referred 
to its decision. Several important state 
departments, as the boards of customs and 
inland revenue, the post-office, the office of 
woods and forests, are under the general 
authority or regulation of the treasury.— 
Treasury bench, the front bench or row of 
seats on the right hand of the ker in 
the House of Commons: so called because 
occupied by the first lord of the treasury 
(when a commoner), the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and other members of the min- 
istry.— Treasury board, the five lords-com- 
missioners of the treasury.—Treasury war- 
rant, a warrant or voucher issued by the 
treasury for sums disbursed by the ex- 
chequer. —8. The officers of the treasury 
department. See 2.—4. A repository, store- 
house, or other place where valuable ob- 
jecta are collected; hence, fig. a collection 
of, or book containing, generally in small 
bulk, much valuable information or numer- 
ous striking thoughts on any subject: any- 
thing from which wisdom, wit, or know- 
ledge may be abundantly derived; as, a 
treasury of botany; a treasury of wit. — 
5.t Atreasure. ‘Sumless treasuries.’ Shak. 

Treasury-warrant (trezh’i-ri-wor-ant), 2. 
A warrant issued by the lords of the treas- 
ury, eepecially relating to the payment of 
money. See under TREASURY. 

Treat (trét), vt (0. E. trete, trayte, from 
FY. trailer, O. Fr. traicter, to handle, to med- 
dle, to treat, from L. tractare, a freq. of 
traho, tractum, to draw, whence also (tract, 
trace, tratt, (rain, &c., and numerous com- 
pounds.) 1. To behave to or towards; to 
conduct one's self in a certain manner with 
respect to; to act well or ill towards; to 
use in apy manner. 

Since living virtue is with envy cursed, 

And the best men are treated like the worst, 

Do thou, just goddess, call our merits forth, 

And give each deed the exact, intrinsic worth. Pope. 


2. To handle or develop in a particular 
manner, in writing or speaking, or by any 
of the processes of art; to show or bring out 
the nature or character of; as, to treat a sub. 
ject diffusely; the composer treated the 
theme skilfully. 


Zeuxis and Po! otus treated their subjects 
their pictures as Homer did in his poetry. Dryden 


3. To entertain without expense to the guest; 
to give food or drink to, especially the latter, 
asa compliment or expression of friendliness 
or regard; as, to treat the whole company. 
If your friend is in want, don’t carry him to the 
tavern, where you freaf yourself as well as him. 
.  Totreal a poor wretch with a bottle of Bur. 
fund. and fill his snuff-box, is like giving a pair of 
ena ruffles to a man that had never a shirt on his 
CK. 


Tom Brown, 
4.¢ To negotiate; to settle. 


To treat the peace a hundred senators 
Shall be commissioned. 


5. To manage in the application of remedies; 
as, to treat a disease ora patient. ‘7yveat 
their loathsome hurts and heal mine own.’ 
Tennyson.—6. To subject to the action of; 
as, to treat a substance with sulphuric acid. 
7.¢ To entreat; to beseech; to solicit. 


in 


Treat (trét), v.¢. 1. To discourse; to handle 


in writing ors ing; to make discussions: 
followed usually by 9/. 


The travellers who visited Germany or Italy a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago would hardly now-a-days be 
sup’ to treat ef the same people or same 
territory. 

Then, Sir, awful odes she wrote, 
Too awful, sure, for what they treated of. Tennyson. 
2. To come to terms of accommodation. 
Inform us, will the emp’ror treat} Swift, 
8 To make tuitous entertainment; to 
give food or drink as a compliment or ex- 


pression of regard, friendliness, or good- 
If we do not please, at least we fveat. Prior. 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, move; taibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti,Sc. abeme; J, Sc. fey. 
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—To treat with, to negotiate; to make and 
receive proposals for adjusting differences ; 
us, envoys were appointed to treat with 
France, but without sncceas. 


Treat (trét),n. 1. Parley; conference; treaty. | 


Bid him battle without further fremg, Sterner. 


® An entertainment given aa a compliment 
or expression of regard. 

This is the ceremony of my fate; 

A parting /reaf, and I'm to die in state, Drjpairn. 
3%, Something given at an entertainment; 
hence, anything which affords much plea- 
sure: that which is peculiarly enjoyable; 
nnwsual gratification. 
Carrion is a freaf to dogs, ravens, vultures, — 


—To stand treat, to pay the expenses of an 
entertainment for another or others; to 
entertain yratuitously, to treat. 

He loyally steed treat to the laihes at a restaura- 
Leur's, Cormial! Vag 


He would terminate his entertainment by wanding | 
ay 


freaf at the play, 


Treatable| (trét’a-bl), a. 1 Moderate; not 

violent 

The heats of the colds of seasons are less femal 
ade than with wa. Sor AP) Jeeps, 
” Tractable. ‘A treatable disposition.” Dr. 
Parr. 

Treatably | (trét’a-bli), mde. Moderately; 
tractably, ‘How to grind treatably the 
church with jaws that will aearce nove.’ 
Hooker. 

Treater (trét’ér), n, One who treata; as, (a) 
one who handles or discourses on a subject, 
4) One who entertaina. 

Treating (trét'ing), ». L The act of one 
who treats. —2 din 2 in parliamentary 
(or other) elections with meat sud drink, 
According to law, every candidate who cor- 
ruptly gives, causes to be given, or is acces- 


sory to giving, or pays, wholly or in part, | 
expenses for meat, drink, entertainment, | 


or provision for any person, before, during, 
or after an election, in order to be elected 
or for being elected, or for corruptly influ- 
encing any person to give or refrain from 
giving hia vote, ia guilty of treating, and 
orfeitas £50 to any informer, with coats. 
Every voter who corruptly accepts meat, 
drink, or entertainment, shall be incapable 
of voting at such election, and his vote shall 
he void. 

Treatise (tré'tiz), n. [From freat] 1. A 
written composition on a particular subject, 
in which the principles of it are discussed 
orexplaineiL <A treatise ia of an indefinite 
length; but it implies more form and method 
than an essay, and less fnlness or copious- 
nesa than a system. 

When we write a freaiire, we comider the subject 
throughout, We strengthen it with arguments; we 
clear it of objections; we coter into details: and, in 
short, we leave nothing unsaid that properly apper- 
tains to the subject tralia. 
2+ Discourse; talk: tale, 

Hut lest my liking might too sudden seem, 
1 would have salved it with a lower frestone, Shak. 


Treatiser} (tré'tiz-ér),n. One who writes a 
‘This black-mouthed treatiser.’ | 


treatise, 
Dr. Featley. 
Treatment (trét-ment), n. (Fr. traitement. 
See TREAT) The act or the manner of 
treating: (a) the manner in which a sub- 
= is trentel, () Management; manipu- 
ation; manner of mixing or combining, of 
decomposing, and the like; as, the treat- 
ment of subjecta in chemical, experiments 
(c) Usage; manner of using; good or bad lie- 
haviour towards. 


which meo of all sides are opt to vive the characters 
of these whadu not agree withthem. Spectator, 
(@) Manner of applying remedies to cure; 
mole or course pursaed for remedial ens; 
as, the freatment of a disease; the treatment 
of a patient. 

The question with the modern physician is not as 
with the ancient: ‘shall the feeafmen? be so and en, 
but shall there be any ¢reatrment beyond a wholesome 
regen. A. Spencer. 
(e)+ The act of treating or entertaining ; 
entertainment, 

Accept such freafmrns as aswainaffords. Pope, 


Treature! (trot‘ir), Treatment Fab- 


ri. 

Treaty (tré’ti), mn. (Fr. traité, See TREAT. ] 
1. Negotiation; act of treating for the al- 
justment of differences, or fur forming an 
agreement; as, to try to settle matters by 
freaty. 

He cast by treaty and by trains 
Iler to persuacke, 








I aces this with an eye to those cruel freatmener, | 
it 
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2. An agreement, league, or contract be- 
tween two or mure natious or sovereigns, 
formally signed ly commissioners properly 
authorized, and sulemnly ratified by the 
several sovereigns or the supreme power of 
each state. The term treaty includes all 
the various transactions into which states 
enter between themselves, such as {reaties 
of peace or of alliance, truces, conventions, 
kc. Treaties may be for political or for 
commercial purposes, in which latter form 
they are usually temporary. In most mon- 
archies the power of making and ratifying 
treaties is vested in the sovereign; in re- 
publics it is vested in the chief magistrate, 
senate, or executive couucil; in the United 
States of America it is vested in the presi- 
dent, by and with the consent of the senate, 
Treaties may be concluded and signed by 
diplomatic agents, but these, af course, 
must be furnished with full powers by the 
sovereign authority of their states,—3,} A 
proposul tending to an agreement; an en- 
treaty. 


T inst 
To the yo man send houwble greater, dowipe 
And palter in the shifts of lowness. Saunt. 


44 Treatise, Sir T. Browne. 

Treble (treb’l), a [0O, Fr. treble, Mod. Fr. 
triple, L. triplus. See TRIPLE, of which this 
word is another form.) 1. Threefolid; triple. 


A lofty tower, and strong on every sulle 
With srcdve wills. Orin. 


2 In muse, (#) of or pertaining to the hich- | 


eat or most acute sounds; as, a treble sound. 
(5) Playing or singing the highest part or 
most acute sounds ; playing or singing the 
treble; as, a treble voice; a treble violin, &c. 
See TREBLE, n.—Treble claf. See CLEP. 
Treble (treb'l), ». In music, (a) the highest 
vocal or inatrumental part in a concerted 


piece, such as is sung by women or boys, or | 


played by instruments of acute tone, as the 

violin, flute, oboe, clarinet, &c., or on the 

higher keys of the piano, organ, d&e.: an 
lled because it was originally a third part 

added to the ancient canto fermo and the 

counterpoint. (6) A soprano voice; a s0- 
rano singer, See SOPRANO, 

Treble (treb’l), vt pret. & pp. frebled; ppr. 
trebling. 1. To make thrice as much; to 
make threefold; to multiply by three; to 
triple, ‘Angmentations that may be doubled 
or trebled.' Bolingbroke. —2{ To utter in a 
treble key; to whine. 

He outrageously 
(When T accused him) frwdied his reply. Chapenay. 
Treble (treb'l), «i =To become threefold. 
Now I see pour father’s honours 
Teese pen you, Bean, & Fi, 

Trebleness (treb'l-nes), n The state of 
being treble. 

The just proportion of the air percussed towards 
the baseness of fredicuess of tomes, is a great secret 
im sounds, Sacet. 

Treblet (trellet), n. Same as Triblet. 

Trebly (treb’li), ade. Ina treble manner; 
in a threefold number or quantity; triply; 
ns, a good deed trehly recompensed. 

Trebuchet (treb’y-shet), n. (Fr. tréuechet, 
O.Fr. trebuquet, trabuquet, from trébweher, 
O. Fr. trebuguier, to etumble, to tumble, and 
in O Fr., to overbalance or bear down by 
weight—L. trans, across, and O. Fr, bue, the 





. —— 
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Trebuchet fram an ancient in iro, me. 
i renngs knight Preparing: tases, Shy for batter. 
ne his opponents with roses. 


trunk of the body, 0.8.G. bwh, the belly; lit | 


to cause the body to assume an unnatural 
direction or position.) 1, In archeol. a rude 





TREE 


war eligine something of the nature of a ba- 
lista. It was principally used by besiegers, 
fur making a breach or for casting stones 
and other missiles into the towns and castles 
they beleaguered. A heavy weight on the 
short end of a lever was suddenly released, 
raising the light end of the longer arm con- 
taining the missile, and diacharging it with 
greut force.—2 A kind of balance or scales 
used in weighing —3, A tumbrel or ducki 
stool —4 A kind of trap. [The word 
sometinres written also T'rebucket. |] 
Trebucket (treb'y-ket), nw. Same as Trebu- 


chet, 

Trecento (tra-chen’td), vi. fit. three hun- 
dred, but used for thirteen hundredth.) In 
fine arts, the name applied to the style of 
art which prevailed in Italy in the fourteenth 
century. It is sometimes called the Early 
Style of Italian art. 

Trechometer (tre-kom’et-é¢r), 9. (Gr. trechd, 
to run, and wetron, measure] <A kind of 
odometer or contrivance for reckoning the 
distance run, eapecially by vehicles. 

our,!#. (See TREACHER.) A cheat; 
atraitor. Chaweer. 

Treckschuyt (trek’skoit), ». (D., from 
trecken, trekken, to draw, and achueit, A 
boat.] A covered boat drawn ig horses or 
cattle, and formerly much nosed for convey- 
ing goods anid passengers on the Dutch and 
Flemish canals, 

Treddle(tred'l), m. 1. The same as Treadle, 1. 
2) Aprostitute; astrumpet, Ford —3, Dung 
of sheep or of hares. Holland. 

I oule,{ 7. A treader of hens; a cock. 

_Chaweer. 

e, Tredrille (tre-dil’, tre-dril’), «. 
Fr. trois, L. tres, three.) A game at cards 
three persons. Sir W. Scott, Spelled aleo 
“ma rille. 
I was playing feen-penny fete 
Dachen ot ad crate ei Lady nga aise | 
; Hf, Walpole. 

Tree (tré), = [A. Sax. tredw, tred, tré, Leel. 
tré, Dan. and Sw. tra, O.D. tree, Goth. triu, 
tree, wood; cog. W. derw, Gr. drwa, an onk, 
doru, a spear; Skr. drv,a tree.) 1. A per- 
ennial plant having a woody trunk of vary- 
ing size, from Which spring a number of 
branches, having a structure similar to the 
trunk. Trees are thus distinguished from 
ahrule, which have perennial stema but 
have no trunk properly so called; and from 
herbs, whose stems live only a single Par. 
It ie difficult, however, to fix the exact limit 
between trees and shrobe Trees are botk 
endogenous and erogenews, by far the 
greater number both of individuals and of 
varieties belonging to the latter class, Those 
of which the whole foliage falls off periodi- 
cally, leaving them bare in winter, ore 
called decidvows; those of which the foliage 
falls only partially, a fresh crop of leaves 
being always supplied before the mature 
leaves are exhausted, are called 
Trees are also distinguished os” oe, 
or nut-bearing trees; baceiferous, or berry- 
bearing ; entiifevwice or cone-bearing, de, 
Bume are forest-trees, and useful for timber 
or fuel; othersare fruit-trees, and cultivated 
in gardens aml orchards; others are used 
chiefly for shade and ornament.—2. Some- 
thing resembling a tree, consisting of a stem 
or stalk and branches; as, a genealogical 
tree. See under GENEALOGICAL. 

Ln whose capacions hall, 
Hung with a hundred shields, the family free 
Sprang from the snidriff of a prostrate king. 
Pty ren. 

a. A generic name for many wooden pieces 
in machines or structures; as, (a) in vehicles, 
(1) the har on which the horse or horses 
pull, as, ringle, double, treble, whifle, swingle 
trees; (2) the axle; called also arle-tree, 
The frame of a sadille; as, sodidle-tree, te 
In shipbuilding, a bar or bean in a ship; 
ns, Chess-(ree, cross-(ree, treetle-iree, Wc. 


| (d) In milling, the bar supporting a mill- 


pindle, (#) A frame on which a boot-leg is 
distended; a boot-tree. ¢f) A vertical pipe 
in some pumps and alr-engines —4. A cross, 
‘Whom they slew and hanged on a free.’ 
Ac. & 2D. 

: to r danghter dear, 

Ne mincme 

she on #4 or on the land, 
Vl bring her back to thee. MN hittier, 


5.4 Wood; timber. Wieklife.—Tree of chas- 
tit Ht. Viter Agnus castus.— Treeof heaven.the 
Avanthus glandulosus.—Tree of liberty, a 
tree planted by the people of a country or 
state to commemorate the achievement of 
their liberty, or the obtaining of some at 
accession to their liberties, Thus the Ame- 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; j,job; wh, Fr.ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KY. 


TREMATODE 


hepaticuim, or common liver-tluke, which in- 
habits the gall-bladder or ducts of the liver 
in sheep, and is the cause of the disease 
called rot, is the type. See DISTOMA. 

Trematode, Trematoid (trem’a-tdd, trem’- 
a-toid), a. Of or pertaining to the Trema- 
toda; as, trematode worms. 

Trematode (trem’n-tod), 1. A member of 
the order Trematoda. 

Tremblablet (trem’bla-bl), a. Calculated 
to cause fear or trembling; fearful. 

But what is fremi2b/e and monstrous, there be 
sume who, when God smites them, they fly unto a 
witch, or an inchauntresse, and call for succeur. 

Dr. G. Benson. 
Tremble (trem’bl), v.i. pret. & pp. trembled; 
ppr. trembling. (Fr. trembler, It. tremolare, 
Sp. tremolar, from L. tremaulua, trembling, 
from tremo, to tremble; Gr. treiné, to trem- 
ble. The dDisinserted asin number. Tremu- 
lous, tremendous have the same origin.) 
1. To shake involuntarily, as with fear, cold, 
weakness, or as the effect of different emo- 
tions, such as anger, rage, grief, &c.; to 


quake; to quiver; to shiver; to shudder: | 


said of persons. 
Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting 
Makes iny flesh ¢resedde. Shak, 
Frighted Turnus trembled as he spoke. Dryden, 


2. To be moved with a quivering motion; to 
shake ; to quiver; to totter: said of things; 
as, the earth trembles. ‘Sinai,whose gray top 
shall tremble.’ Milton. —3. To quaver; to 
‘shake, as sound; as, the voice trembles. 


Winds make a noise unequally, and sometimes 
when vehement fressdée at the height of their blast. 


Bacon, 
Tremble (trem’bl), ». The act or state of 
trembling; an involuntary shaking or shiver- 
ing through cold or fear. 


There stood the enemy ina tremble. Thackeray. 


Often used in the colloquial phrase all of a 
tremble. 


Mrs. Gill... came aff of a tremble, as she said 
herself. Charlotte Bronte. 


Tremblement (trem’hl-ment), n. {Fr.} 1. In 
music, a trill or shake.—2. A tremor; a 
quivering. 

The wood... 
Thrills in sony tremblement, 
Like a heart that after climbing beateth quickly 
throuyh content. EL B. Browning. 


Trembler (trem’bleér), ». 1. One who or that 
which trembles. ‘Cowardly tremblers.’ 
Hammond. — 2. One of a religious sect of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

These quaint-primitive dissemblers 


In old Queen Bess's days called 7remdlers. 
Hudtbras Redrvivus. 


Trembling (trem’bling), p. and a. Shaking, 
as with fear, cold, or weakness; quaking ; 
shivering. — Trembling poplar, trembling 
tree, the aspen tree (Populus tremula), 80 
called. 

Trembling (trem’bling), n. 1. The act or 
state of shaking involuntarily, as from fear, 
cold, or weakness. —2. pl. An inflammatory 
affection in sheep, caused by eating noxious 
vegetables. —SyN. Tremor, trepidation, shiv- 
ering, agitation. 

Tremblingly (trem‘bling-li), adv. In a 
trembling manner; so as to shake; with 
shivering or quaking. ‘Tremblingly she 
stood.’ Shak. 

Tremblores (trem-bl6’rez), n. pl. A name 
given in South America to the ‘surface- 
tremors’ which, in some volcanic districts, 
are almost of daily occurrence. Page. 

Tremefaction (trem-i-fak’shon), n. 
tremefacio, to cause to shake.) The act or 
atate of trembling: agitation. 

Tremella (tré-mel’ta), ». (From L. tremo, 
to tremble, in allusion to the gelatinous tex- 
ture of the plants.] A genus of fungi, of 
the division Hymenomycetes, the species of 
which are known by their amorphous char- 
acter, by having a soft gelatinous appear- 
ance, and looking like gummy exudations 
of the substances on which they grow. They 
are mostly found on the decaying branches, 
trunks, and stumps of trees. Superstitious 
notions have been connected with them, and 
an imaginary medicinal value has been as- 
cribed to them. 

Tremellini (tré-inel-li’ni), n. pl. A family 
of hymenomycetous fungi, of which the 
genus Treinella isthe type. See TREMELLA. 
Tremelloid (tré-mel’oid), a. In bot. resem- 
bling the fungus Tremella in substance ; 
jelly-like. 

Tremendous (tré-men‘dus), a. ([L. tremen- 
dus, lit. to be trembled at, dreadful, from 
treino, to tremble, whence also tremor,tremu- 
lous, tremble.) 1. Sufficient to excite fear or 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; Jj, job; 


- Tremolando (trem-é-lan’d6), n. 
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terror; terrible; awful; dreadful. ‘Some | Trench (trensh), v.i. 1. To encroach: with 


mysteries sacred and tremendous.’ Tatler. 
Hence—2. Such as may astonish by magni- 
tude, force, or violence; as, a treme? 
wind; a tremendous shower: a tremendous 
shock or fall; a tremendous noise.—SYN. 
Terrible, dreadful, frightful, terrific, hor- 
rible, awful. 

Tremendously (tré-men’dus-li), adv. Ina 
tremendous manner; in a manner to terrify 
or astonish; with great violence. 

Tremendousness (tré-men’dus-nes), ». The 
state or quality of being tremendous, ter- 
rible, or violent. 

Same as 
Tremolo. 

Tremolant, Tremulant (trem’d-lant,trem’- 
U-lant), n. In music, an organ and har- 
monium stop, which gives to the tone a 
trembling or undulating effect. See TRE- 
MOLO. 

Tremolite (trem’6-lit), n. [From Val Tre- 
mola, a valley in the Alps where it was 
discovered.) A mineral regarded asa variety 
of hornblende, and known also 
as grammatite. It is found in 
dolomite, crystalline limestone, 
and other of the older rocks. = 
It is of a grayish, yellowish, or '‘,, 
greenish colour, and usually oc- » 
curs in long, prismatic crystals oi) 
An asparagus green variety is a, 
called Calamite. 

Tremolo (trem’o-16),n. (I¢., from 
L. tremudus. See TREMENDOUS.) 
In music, (a) a chord or note 
played or bowed with great ra- 

idity so as to produce a quaver- 
ng effect. (b) A pulsative tone 
in an organ produced by a varia- 
tion in the volume of air admitted from the 
bellows. It is produced by a fluttering 
valve which commands the air-duct. Also 
this contrivance itself. (c) A vibration of 
the voice in singing, suitable for the pro- 
duction of certain effects, but often too 
much and too indiscriminately used by vo- 
calists. 

Tremor (tré’mor), ». (L., from tremo, to 
tremble. See TREMENDOUS.) An involun- 
tary trembling; a shivering or shaking; a 
quivering or vibratory motion; as, the tre- 
mor of a person who is weak, infirm, or old, 
or labouring under some disorder, 

He fell into a universal tremor. 
Maidens holding up 
Tall tapers, weighty for such wrists, aslant 


To the blue luminous fremor of the air. 
E. B. Browning. 


Tremulent (trem’i-lent), a. Tremulous. 
Carlyle 


Tremuiation (trem-0-la’shon), n. Tremu- 
lousness. ‘Such a terrible tremulation.’ 
Tom Brown. 

Tremulous (trem’‘i-lus), a. [L. tremulus, 
from tremo, to tremble. See TREMENDOUS. } 
1. Trembling; affected with fear or timidity. 
‘The tender, tremulous Christian.’ Dr. H. 
More.—2. Shaking; shivering; quivering; as, 
a tremulous limb; a tremulous motion of the 
hand or the lips; the tremulous leaf of the 
poplar. 

Where there was nothin 
balance, by hanging even, 


a 
ie = 
Fea 
ny 


Harvey. 


to determine him, the 
came fremulous. 
BP. Fell. 

Tremulously (trem’i-lus-li), adv. In a 
tremulous manner; tremblingly; with quiv- 
ering or trepidation. 

Tremulousness (trem’i-lus-nes), ». The 
state of being tremulous or quivering; as, 
the tremulousness of an aspen leaf. 

Tren (tren), n. A fishspear. Ainsworth. 

Trenail Cones mn. Same as T'reenail. 

Trench (trensh), v.é (O. Fr. trencher, to 
cut off, to cut to pieces, Mod. Fr. tran- 
cher; according to Littré from L. truncare, 
to lop, to cut off.) 1. To cut or dig, as a 
ditch, a channel for water, or a long hollow 
in the earth.—2. In agri. to furrow deeply 
with the spade or pious’ ; to cut deeply by 
a succession of parallel and contiguous 
trenches for certain purposes of tillage; to 
break up and prepare for crops by deep dig- 
ging and removing stones, &. —3. To fortify 
by cutting a ditch and raising a rampart or 
breastwork of earth thrown out of the ditch; 
to intrench. 

Pioneers, with spade and pickaxe armed, 

Forerun the royal camp to frenca a field, 

Or cast a rampart. Milton. 
4.4 To cnt; to forin by hewing or cutting; to 
carve out. ‘Twenty trenched gashes on his 


head.’ Shak 


This weak impress of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose his form. SAaé. 


h, Fr. ton; TH, then, th, thin; 


ng, sing; 
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on or upon; as, to trench upon another's 
rights. See INTRENCH. 
I must once more make bold, sir, 


To trench upon your patience. lassinger. 
2. To have direction; toaimortend. [Rare.] 
—To trench at, to form trenches t, as 


a town in besieging it. 
Like powerful annies, trenching ala town 
Hy i. and silent, but romeless: sap, 
n his pale progress, gently gaini: ound, 
Death urged his deadly siege. oe: Young. 
Trench (trensh), n. 1. A long narrow cut in 
the earth; a ditch. 


Be shot for sixpence in a battle-field, 
And shovell'd up into a bloody french. Tennyson. 


2. In «. a drain or ditch cut for the pur- 


pose of preparing or improving the soil; an 
open ditch cut for carrying off the surface 
water.—3. Muit. a general name for any of 
the parallels or approaches, &c., used in at- 
tacking a hostile town or fortress; a deep 
ditch cut for defence or to interrupt the ap- 
proach of anenemy. If the ground be 
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Trench occupied by soldiers. 


or rocky trenches are raised above it with 
fascines, bags of earth, &c.; but if the earth 
can be easily dug then a ditch or way is sunk, 
and edged with a parapet, next to the See 
formed by the earth thrown out of the ditch. 
The depth of the trench, form of the para- 
pet, &c., vary according to the sl ars or 
occasion.— To All the trenches, to begin to 
dig or to form the lines of approach. 
Trenchant (trensh’ant),a. [(O. Fr. trench- 
ant. See TRENCH.) 1. Cutting; sharp. 


The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 
For want of fighting, was grown rusty. A’ndsbras. 


2. Keen; unsparing; severe; as, trenchant 
wit; trenchant criticism. 

Trench-cart (trensh’kart), n. Milit. a cart 
adapted to traverse the trenches with ord- 
nance, stores, ammunition, &c. 

Trench - cavalier (trensh’ kav-a-lér), 2. 
Milit. a high parapet made by besiegers 
upon the glacis to command and enfilade 
the covered: Way of a fortress. 

Trencher (trensh’ér), n. [In sense 2 lit. 
that on which food is trenched or cut. See 
TRENCH.) 1. One who trenches or cuts. — 
2. A wooden plate on which ineat was for- 
merly eaten at table, or on which meat may 
be cut or carved. Hence—3. The contents 
of a trencher; food; pleasures of the table. 

It would be no ordinary declension that would briag 
some men to place their 514001 s010 96 bontiem upon r 
trenckhers, 

4. See TRENCHER-CAP. 

Trencher - buffoon (trensb’ér-buf-fén”), n. 
The wag or butt of a dinner-table. Davies. 

Trencher-cap (trensh’ér-kap), ». A cap 
having a flat square top like a square board 
set on it, such as that worn at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and some other universities. Some- 
times written shortly Trencher. 

Trencher-chaplain (trensh’ér-chap-lAn), n. 
A domestic chaplain. Heylin. 

Trencher-critic (trensh’ér-krit-ik), n. One 
who criticises viands; one who studies the 
regulation of diet. Bp. Hall. 

Trencher - fly (trensh’ér- fli), n. One that 
haunts the tables of others; a parasite. 

0 ople came to him proiniscuously, and 
nee ohio of them were friends and which only 
trencher-fies and spungers. Sir XR. L’Estrange. 

Trencher-friend (trensh’ér-frend), n. One 
who frequents the tables of others; a 

Baal ph pul (t h’er-nit) i; 

ncher - knig. rensh’ér- , n. 
serving-man attending at table; a waiter. 


Some carry tale, some please-man, some slight zany, 
Some mumble-news, some trencher-tnight. Shak, 


Trencher-law t (trensh’ér-lq), n. The regu- 
lation of diet; dietetics. 


When spleenish morsels cram the Raping maw. 
Withouten diet's care, or frencher-law. By. Hall, 


Trencher-man (trensh’¢ér-man),». 1A 
hearty feeder; a great eater. ‘A very val- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KBY. 


TRENCHER-MATE 





fant frencher-man." Shak.—2 + A cook | 
*The akilfwlest trencher-men of Media" 
Sir P. Sidney.—3. A table conrpanion; a 
trencher-mate. ‘Dr. Wagy, the celebrated 
wit, and a lev -cap bain aL 
Lord Steyne." Thackeray. 
-mate (trensh’ér-mat), mn A 

table companion; 4 parasite, Houker. 
(trenah’ing), n In agri the act 
or operation of preparing or improving land 
by cutting trenches or by bringing up the 
subsoil tu the surface by means of o trench- 


P an ({trensh'mér), m. 1. A kind of 


lively dance at one time common, performed 
in a rough, boisterous manner, 


All the windows i the town dance a new fren 
more, Mean, & Fi 


2. The music for this dance, which is written 
in triple or 5 time. 
Trenchmore (trensh’mor), o.@ To perform 
the dance so called. ‘ T'reachmore with apes, 
lay musick toanowle.” Maretan. 
Trench-plough (trensh’plou), 1. A kind 
of plough for opening land to a greater 
Me ded than that of common furrows. 
lough (trensh’plou), wf 
oe with deep furrows for the : 
oosening the land to a greater 
Treud 
Trend (trend), v.i. [Lit to bend circularly, 
from stem of A. Sax, fre tryndel, a 
cirele; Fris. trind, trund, ‘Sax and Sw. 
round: closely akin to trundle.) To exten 
or lie’ along in a lag gre rection; 
stretch; to run; os, the shore of the a 
trends to the south-west, 


On one side the vast range of the Pyrenees frenat 
away Ull joal in remotetiess. Aridue oung, 


Trend (trend), », 1. Inclination in a par- 
ticular direction; as, the trend of a const. 
‘Along the trend of the sea-shore." Long 
fellow.—2. Nawt. (a) the thickening of an 
anchor shank as it approaches the arms. 
(5) In a ship eae, anchor the angle 
made by the line of her keel and the direc- 
tion of the anchor-cable. —% In fort, the 
general line of direction of the side of a 

work or a line uf works. 
(trend), ot «To cause to turn; to 
bend. [Rare] 


Not fir beneath i‘ the valley as she “ge 
Her silver stream. NO Avenue. 
Trend (trend),v.t. [Probably for tren, from 
D. and G. frennen, to separate.}] To cleanse, 
as wool. [Local. j 
Trend (trend), n. Clean or cleansed wool. 
Trender (treud'ér), mn One whose lrusiness 
is to free wool from its filth [ace J 
Trendle (tren’dl), nm [A. Sax ftrendel, 
rinadle ia another form. 


ba 


Anything round used in 
turning or rolling; a trundle. 

The shaft the wheel, the wheel the fremalie turns. 
Sy ester, 


Trennel (tren’l), mn Same as Treenail, 

Trental (tren'tal), n. [From Fr. trente, 
thirty, contr. from L. triginta, thirty. | 
1. An office for the dead in the Roman 
Catholic service, consisting of thirty masses 
rehearsed) for thirty days successively after 
ae party's Mpgee Hence—2Z A dirge; an 

, err 

Trent-sand (trent'’sand), n. A fine variet 
of sand found on the river Trent, mo 


removing nanetaate of the aekit of the skull: 
a s0rgical operation for relieving the brain 
from pressure or Irritation. The trephine 
is an improved form of this instrument. 
Ree feaven (ua 
Trepan (tré-pan’), vf. pret. & pp. tre- 
peel ppr. trepanning. To perforate by 
to Yet on by the trepan. 
Trepan (t (tré-pan’), et, [See TRAPAN.] To 
ensnare; to trap: to trapan. 
Guards even of a dozen men were allently frrAaraed 
from their statious. Gh rrncey, 


Trepan (tre pan"), ". 1, A snare; a trap. | 
@ snares ane it nme that common Iife | 
onfh.—2 A cheat: a | 


lays in its way,’ 

deceiver. 

He had been from the begioning a spy an:l a trepon, 
Afocurnedoy, 






mé, met, hér; 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; 


trencher-man of | 


pine, pin; 
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Trepang (tré-pang’), n. The sea-slug 
rine mpl: of th thee shee Holothuria, belong- 
ing to the class Echinodermata, order Holo- 
thuridw, po wee known a8 
* sea-cucumbe or béches- 
de-mer. It he found chiefly 


on coral reefa in the castern 
seas, and is highly esteemed 
as au article of food in China, 
into which it is imported in 
a quantities It is a 
rather repulsive looeing ans 
mal, somewhat resem ling 
the land slug in shape, but 
having rowsof longish suckers 
on its body, and a radiate 
mouth. It varies in length 
from 6 to Hi inches. Much 
skill and care ia required in 
the operation of curing, which 
ig an tne hy gutt ng anil 
the slugs, and spread- 
ing be out on a perforated 
Platform over a wood fire to trepang (/ode- 
ety. Sun-dried trepangs are sewria edulis). 
pa ge request in China for 
ng soups. The fishery is carried on in 
homerous localities in the Indian Ocean, 
the Eastern Archipelago, and on the shores 
of Australia. The whole produce goes to 


China. 
Trepanize) (tré'pan-iz), ot To trepan. 
br eraianints the 


Sone have licen cured . . . 
skull. 
(tré-pan‘ér), n. One who trepans; 





a cheat. 


Those ee fevpanners and SaaS Se souehs to 
seduce them Bp. 


Trepan ning (tré-pan'ing), n. 1. Theo 
tion of making an opening in the skull 3 
relieving the brain from compression or 
irritation.—2. In brush-inaking, the optera- 
tion of drawis g the tufts or bristles into the 
holes in the stock by means of wire inserted 
through holes in the edge, which are then 
plugged so as to conceal the mode of opera- 


tion. 

-elevator (tré- pan‘ing-el-é-vat- 
ér). mn. In evey. a lever for the por- 
_tion of bone detached by a trephine. 

fm [See TREBUCHET.| A mili- 
ae engine; atrebuchet. Aomaunt of the 
Hae. 

hine (tre-fin’ or tre- fén’), a. (Fr. tré- 
phi, modified form of trd pe a) Animproved 
form of the trepan, consisting of a cylindri- 
cal aaw, with a handle place reall 
like that of a gimlet, and having a sb 
— point called the centre- pin, whi 

be fixed and removed at Dinan on 
wh ch stands in the centre of the inte 
formed by the saw, but projecting a little 
below the edge of the saw. The ventre-pin 
is fixed in the skull, and forms an axis round 
which the circular edge of the saw rotates, 
and os soon as the teeth of the saw have 
made a circular groove in which they can 
work steadily the centre-pin is removed. 
The saw is made to cut through the bone, 
not by o series of complete Totadions such 
as are nade liy the trepan, but by rapid half 
rotations alternately to the right and left, 
as in boring with an awl. The trephine is 
used especially in injuries of the head, and 
in cases resulting from Injuries for which 
the removal of a portion of the brain is ne- 
cessary. The use of the trephine, however, 
is now much more rurely required than in 
xeie times, owing to improved modes of 

rene cases to which it was formerly 
applied, and the invention of simpler and | 
tore effective instruments 

(tre-fin' or tre-fén’), v.L pret. & pp. 


hat slap pald ppr. trephining. To perforate | 
a trephine; to trepan. . 
Trepid (trep'id), a. [L. trepidwe. See Tre- 


PIDATION,) Trembling; quaking. 


Look at the little frepea creature g and 
belpless under The greet ra Thactne 
Trepidation sabe Pot nde nm [L. trepial- 
atio, from Lrepido, to tremble, from ceniens 
trembling, from the obsolete verb ¢ 
turn, Gr. frepd, to turn, to put to ht] 
1L An involuntary trembling ; a quaking or 
quivering, particularly from fear or terror: 
hence, a state of terror: as, the men were 
in great trepidation, ‘The general trepid- 
ation of fear and wickedness” Johnson.— 
2 A trembling of the limbs, as in paralytic 
affectiona —3. In anc. aafron, a libration of 


the cighth sphere, or a motion which the | 
Ptolemaic system ascribes to the firmament, | 


note, not, méve; tabe, tub, byl; 


» ih TOL 


| Tress (tres), n. 


TRESSED 





to account for the changes aud motion uf 
the axis of the world. 


That crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 
The frepidistion talk'd, and Uiat frst sang 


4. Hurry; confused haste, — Sry. Fremen 
agitation, prenerg a emotion, fear. 
pid’i-ti), m. The state of 
heing epi: t arepidatiow: timidit. 
Treeayle (tres‘il), n. (Fr. ‘erisateul, a creat- 
Oy ee meee fris, tres, three, and 
L. arolus, from arws, a grandfather. | To 
law, an old writ which lay for a man claim- 
ing as heir to his grandfather's grandfather, 
to recover lanils of which he had been de- 
prived by an ‘abatement’ happening on the 
ancestor's death. 
(tres [O. Fr. treepasser— 
tree=L. trans, on and passer, to | 
Seo Pass.) 1.4 To pass Bees 6 -Sipih or 
boundary; hence, to Wanets; $ » me, 


Robert de Brice . « fréhetand out of this mn- 
certain world. Pres, 


2. To pass over the boundary line of an- 
other's lawl; to enter unlawfully upon the 
land of another, or upon that which is the 
property and right of another; a5, a man 
ay treapass by walking over the ground uf 
another, and the law givea a remedy for 
damages sustained —3, To commit any of- 
fence, to offend; to transgress; to do wrong: 
usually followed by agatnet. ‘If any man 
tréspasas against his neighbour.” 1 KL viii 31. 
If thy brother fresfass against thee, rebuke him, 
Tike awil, 3. 
They... ¢eeeers against all logic Ver ix. 
4. In A narrower sense, to transgress volun- 
tarily any divine law or command; to vin- 
late any known rule of duty; to cummit sin, 
In the time of his distress did he ¢rezpars more 
agaist the Lore, a Che. saci. as, 
Geo out of the sanctuary; for thou hast frespassed. 
2Clir. amyvi. 18. 
6. To intrude; to go too far; to encroach; as, 
to hs pad upon the time or patience of an- 
oOLner, 


Nothing that <p pee open the modesty of the 

company, and the cecency of conversation, can be- 

come the mouth of a wise nag Virtuous person, 
Tilletrer. 


Trespass (tres‘'pas), mn. 1. The act of one 
who treepasses or uffeuds; an injury or of- 
fence done to another; a violation of some 
law or rule laid down. 

Be plainer with me, let me know my ete 
By its own visage. 
2 In a DArroWer sense. any sinisanaes teed trace. 
of the moral law; any violation uf 
a known rule of duty; Biv. 


You hath he quickened, who were dead in fres- 
fosres and sins. Eph. iL &, 


3, Inlow, strictly speaking, any transgression 
of the law not amounting to hry or mis- 
prision of felony, but the term is generally 
Snag to a manny any wrong done to the per- 
ae the goods nnd chattels, or to the lands 
and tenements of any man. Any injuries 
committed inst land or buil are in 
the most ordinary sense of the word tres- 
®, a8 entering anvuther's house without 
permission, walking over the “A Bye eh of a 
other, or suffering any cattle 
it, or any detrimental act or any 
which damages in the slightest | 
property, or interferes with the owner's or 
ceccpaer & rights of possession. 
against the person may be by menace, as- 
sault, battery, or maiming. —SYN. Offence, 
breach, eng ar travusgreasion, mis- 
demeanour, misdeed, 

r (tres‘pas-ér), mn. 1 One who 
comimits a treapass; an offender; a sinner.— 
® (ne who enters upon another's land, or 
violates his rights. 

 ( tres'pas-of-fér-ing), ». 
Au offering, among the Israelites, in expia- 
tion of a Lrespase. 
[Fr. irease, O. Fr, trece, wp. 
treeea, It. treccia, a tress. plait of hair, 
bably from Gr. tricha, threefold, in t wd 
arts, from the usual mode of plai the 
fair: hence the word is allied to E. three.) 
1. A lock or eurl of hair; aringlet. ‘ 7'resses 
like the morn.’ Sfilton. 
Fair fresser man's imperial race inenare. = 8=6Pepr. 
And still 1 wore her picture by my heart, 
And one dark (ress. Ten 
2 Atrace. Chapman. (Obsolete and rare.) 
— Lady's tresses, See LADY'S-TRACES. 


swurtion 


| Tresged (trest),a. 1 Having tressea 


A brow of pearl 
Treseed with redolent et 
In many 4 dark delicious curl. Tes ny revs. 


ofl, pound; it, Sc. abune; 4 Se. fey. 
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® Curled; formed into ringlets. 


’ He, plunyed in pain, his tressed locks doth tear. 


Tressel (tres’1),.n. Sameas Tresile(which wx see). 

Tressfult (tres’fyl), a. Having an abund- 
ance of tresses; having luxuriant hair. 
‘Queintly dressing of her tresaful head.’ 
Sylvester. 

Tresson (tres-of:), n. (Fr.) The net-work for 
the hair worn by ladies in the middle ages. 
Tressour,tn. (See TREss.) An instrument 
used for plaiting the hair; an ornament of 
hair when tressed. Romaunt of the Rose. 
Tressure (tresh’ir), n. (From Fr. tresser, 
to twist, to plait. See TREsS.] In her. the 
diminutive of the orle, and generally reck- 

oned one-half of that or- 

dinary. It passes round 

the field, following the 

shape and form of the 

escutcheon, whatever 

shape it may be, and is 

usually borne double. 

When ornamented with 

fleur-de-lis bon both sides 

it is termed a tressure pounder 
flory-counter-flory, the couaeto 
flowers being reversed 

alternately. A treasure flory is when the 
flowers are on one side only of the treasure, 
with the ends of them inwards. 

(tresh’ird), @. Provided with a 
tressure; arranged in the form or occupying 
the place of a tressure. 

The fressured fleur-de-luce he claims 
To wreathe his shield. Sir 4", Scott. 

Tressy (tres‘i), a. Pertaining to tresses; 
having the appearance of tresses. ‘Pendant 
boughs of tressy yew.’ Coleridge. 

Trestt (trest), a. Trusty. ‘Faithful, secret, 
trest, and trew.’ Sylvester. 

Trestle (tres’!), n. (OU. Fr. trestel, tresteau, 
Mod. Fr. tréteau, a trestle; probably of 
Celtic origin, Armor. treustel, from treust, 
trest, a beam; W. trestyl, a trestle, from 
trawst,a beam.}] 1. The frame of a table. — 
2. A prop or frame for the support of any- 
thing which requires to be placed horizon- 
tally. It consists of three or four legs at- 
tached to a horizontal piece, and frequently 
braced to give them strength and firmness. 
Trestles are much used for the support of 
scaffolding in building, &c., and also by 
carpenters and joiners for resting timber 
upon during the operations of ripping and 
cross-cutting, and for other purposes. See 
also TRESTLE- BRIDGE, TRESTLE-WORK. —3. In 
leather manuf. the sloping plank on which 
skins are laid while being curried. 

Trestle-board(tres’l-bérd),n. Anarchitect’s 
or draughtsman’s designing board, so called 
because formerly supported on trestles. 

Trestle-bridge (tres’|-brij),n A bridge in 
which the bed is supported upon framed sec- 
tions or trestles. See ‘TRESTLE-WORK. 

Trestle-tree (tres'l-tré), n. Naut. one of 
two strong bars of timber, fixed horizontally. 
and fore and aft, on the opposite sides of 
the lower mast-head, to support the franie 
of the top and the topmast. See Top. 

Trestle-work (tresl-werk), n. A viaduct, 


“Ve 


ai 
Bc a 


< wil 
a or i 
ae. | 





Trestle-work Viaduct, United States. 


scaffold, &c., supported on piers, and with 
braces and croas-leomea; or the vertical posta, 
horizontal stringers, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch: — g. go; 


oblique braces, and 


j. job; 


cross-beams supporting a roadway, railway- 
track, &c. Trestle-work is much used for 
bridges and viaducts in America. 

Tret ata ae nm. (Norm. Fr. ¢rett, draught, 
Fr. trait, from O. Fr. tratre, to draw, from 
L. trahere, to draw.] In com. an allowance 
to purchasers of-certain kinds of goods for 
waste or refuse matter. It consists of a 
deduction of 4 Ibs. for cvery 104 lbs. of suttle 
weight, or weight after the tare is deducted. 
It ia now nearly discontinued by merchants, 
or else allowed in the price. 

Tretable,t a Treatuable; tractable. Chau- 


cer. 
Trete,t v.¢ or i. To treat; to discourse. 


Chaucer. 
Trete,t Tretee,t ». Treaty. Chaweer. 
Trething + (treth’‘ing), n (W. treth, a tax; 


trethu, to tax.) A tax; anim 
Tretis,t Tretys,tn. A treatise; a treaty. 
Chaucer. 

,¢ Tretys,+ a. (0. Fr. traictis, long 
and slender, from traict, drawn out, length, 
ened; L. tractus, drawn. See TRACT ] Long 
re well - proportioned. Romaunt of the 


Tretosternon (tré’té-stér-non),n. (Gr. tré- 
tos, perfurated, and sternon, the breast-bone. ] 
A fossil animal of the Wealden and Purbeck 
beds, seemingly allied to the river-turtles. 

Trevat (trev’at),n In weaving, a cutting 
ra for severing the pile-threads of 
velvet 

Trevet (trev’ct),n. (SeeTRIVET.] 1. A stool 
or other thing that is supported by three 
lega —2 A movable iron frame or stand to 
support a kettle, &c., on a grate; a trivet. 

Trewe,tn. Atruce. Chaucer 

Trewe,t a. True; faithful. Chaucer. 

Trews (tréz), n. pl. Trousers: ; Benerally ap- 
plied to the tartan trousers of Highlanders. 
(Scotch. } 

Ne wore the trews, or close trousers, made of tar- 
tan, checked scarlet and white. Str Wh’, Scott. 
Trewsman ahad pepe n. A Highlander, 
more properly an islesman of the Hebrides: 
so called from his dress. Sir W. Scvtt. 

(Scotch. ] 

Trey? (tra), n (O.F¥. trei, troi, Fr. trois, L. 
Pi three.) A three at cards or dice; a card 
of three spots. Shak. 

Tri (tri). A prefix in words of Greek and 
Latin origin, signifying three, thrice, or in 
threes; from Gr. tris, thrice, freis, three, L. 
tres, tria, three. 

Triable (tri’‘a-bl), a. 1. Fit or possible to be 


ee cape able of being subjected to trial or 
e experiments triable by our en- 
nee Boyle. —2. Capable of undergoing a 


judicial examination; fit or proper to come 
under the cognizance of a court; as, a cause 
may be triable before one court which is not 
triable in another. 

He being irresponsible. but his Ministers answer- 
able for his acts, impeachable by the Co:nmons and 
triable by the Peers. Brougham. 


Triableness (tri’a-bl-nes), ». The state of 
being triable. 

Triachent Triakenium ( tri-a-ké’ni- 
um),n. ([Pretix éri,and achenium.) In bot. 
a fruit which consists of three achenia. 

Triacle t (tri‘a-kl), n. A medicine or sub- 
stance serving as an antidote. Chaucer. See 
TREACLE. 

Wonderful, therefore, is the power of a Christian, 
who not only overcomes and conquers and kills the 
viper, but like the skilful apothecary, makes antidote 
and frsacie of him. Hales. 

Triacontahedral (tri-a-kon’ta-hé”dral), a. 
(Gr. triakonta, thirty, and hedra, side. } 
1. Having thirty sides. —2. In crystal. bounded 
by thirty rhombs. 

Triaconter (tri’a-kon-tér), n. (Gr. triakon- 
térés, from triakonta, thirty.] In Greek an- 

@ vessel of thirty oars. 

THad (triad), n. [L. trias, triadis, from Gr. 

trias, triados, from treis, tria, three.) 1.A 

unity of three; three united.—2 In mturc, 

the common chord or harmony, so named 
because it is formed of three radical sounds, 

a fundamental pote or bass, its third, and its 


fifth.—3 In chew. an elementary substance, | 


each atom of which will combine with three 
atome of a monad. —4. A trinity: as, in Windy 
myth, the three principal divinities in the 
Rig Veda, to whom hymns are addressed: In- 


_—— 


dra, the personification of the phenomena of | 


the visible firmament, especially of thaonder 

and rain; Agni, of fire, especially of sacrificial | 
fire: and Sirya or Savitei, of the sun. 
triad of later Brahmanic or Hiniiu literature 
consista of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. See 
TRIMURTI. —& In Welsh literature, a fourm 
of Pompom OR Which came into use in the 





h, Fr. ton ng. sing: TH. 1. then: th, | thin; 


The 
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TRIALITY 
twelfth century. Triads are an arran ent 
of similar events, or things which might be 


associated in the mind, or be worthy of re- 
membrance, &c., in a series of three. 

Then there are the singular compositions cates 
the 7riads, which are enumerations of events o 
other particulars, bound together in knots of three, 
by means of some title or general observation—some- 
times, it must be confessed, furced and far-fetched 
enough—under which it és conceived that they ma 
all be included. Of the Triads, some are moral, and 
others historical. Crath. 

Triadelphous (tri-a-del’fus), a. (Gr. treis, 
three, and ade oe brotherhood.} In bot. 
a term a pplie lants whose filaments 
are coitibined into three masses, as in some 
species of Hypericum. 

Triadic (tri-ad’ik), a. Of or pertaining toa 
ie a specifically, in chem. triatomic; triva- 
ent. 

Triadist (tri’ad-ist), n. A composer of a 
triad or triads. See TRIAD, 5. 

Trial (tri‘al), ». (O. Fr. trial See Try. } 
1. The act of trying or testing in any man- 
ner; as, (a) any effort or exertion of 
for the purpose of ascertaining its effect or 
what can be done; as, a man tries to lift a 
stone, and on (trial finds he is not able; a 
team attempts tu draw a load, and after un- 
Dy teem trial the attempt is relinquished. 
(5) Examination by a test; experiment; as in 
chemistry, metallurgy, or the like. 

All thy vezations 
Were but my fria/s of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test. Shad. 


(c) erperment: act of examining by experi- 


eahere is a mixed kind of evidence . . . dependiag 
upon our own observation and repeated friads of the 
issues and events of actions or things, called experi- 
ence. Bp. Wilbins. 
2. That which tries or afflicts, harasses or 
bears severely ona aaa that whioh tries 
the ee or principle; temptation; test 
of virtue; as, every station is exposed to 
one trials; to have to speak in public was 
t trial to him.—8. The state of being 
tr ed; a having to suffer or endure some- 
thing: the state of experiencing; experience. 
Others had é1a/ of cruel mockings and eo 
e 
4. A process for testing qualification, capa- 
bilities, knowledge, progress, and the like ; 
an examination. ‘As for trials (the Harton 
word for examination).’ Farrar. 
Girl after girl was call'd to trial; each 
Disclaim’d all knowledye of us. Tennyson, 
5. A combat decisive of the merits of a 
cause. 
I mean, my lord, the opposition of your person in 
trial. dsAak. 
6.t Verification: proof. 
They will scarcely believe this without fria/: offer 
thein instances. Shak. 
7. In law, the examination of a cause in con- 
troversy between parties before a proper 
tribunal. Trials are civil or criminal. In 
criminal informations, and in indictments, 
wherever preferred, the trial must take 
place before a judge or {ides (or other 
presiding atye tg and a jury. Minor 
offences against the laws are, however, in 
general, dealt with summarily before magis- 
trates. Civil actions in England are tried 
and heard in one of the following ways: (a) 
before a judge or judges; (b) before a judge 
re with aesessors: () before a judge and 
jury: (d) before an official or special referee, 
ith or without assessors. In England, as in 
the United States, civil trials, without ajury, 
are more common than furmerly.— New 
trials in civil cases are granted where the 
court, of which the record is, sees reason to 
be dissatisfied with a verdict, on the ground 
of a misdirection by the judge to the jury, 
a verdict against evidence, excessive dam- 
ages, improper evidence, fresh evidence dis- 
covered after the verdict was given, &c.— 
Trialatbar. See BAR. —Trial by record. See 
REcoRD.—Trial by jury. See JURY.—SYN. 
Attempt, endeavour, effurt, experiment, 
proof, essay, test 
Trial-day (tri‘al-dai), n Day of trial 
‘Hrought against me at my ftral-day.’ 
Shak, 
Trial-fire (tri‘al-fir), n. 
proving, ordeal-fire 
With Aésal-fee tooch me his finger-end: 


A fire for trying or 


If he be chiste, the fame wall buck descend, 

And turn bin to po pun; lit of he start, 

Jt is the flesh of a corrupted heart LW 
Triality (tri-al'i-ti), mn. [From L. tres, fria, 


three.) Three united: state of being tlhiree. 








| Rare. | 

There may be found wery many dispensations of 
frooiiy of benefices Ai, 1 Arte, 
w, wig; wh, chlass th, azure.—See KEY. 
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three, and het de discourse.) Discourse by 
three speakers; a colloquy of three persons. 

Trial-trip (tri‘al-trip),n, An experimental 
trip; especially,a trip made by a new vessel 
to teat her sailing qualities, rate of apeed, 
the working of machinery, &c. 

Trian (trian). a. In Aer. said of an aspect 
neither passant nor affronté, but midway 
between those positions, See ASPECT, 7. 

| r (tri‘an-lér), mn. (Gr, treis, three, 
and anér, andro, amale.] A monoclinous 
or hermaphrodite plant having three dis- 
tinct and equal stamens. 

Triandria (tri-an‘ilri-a), 0. pl. The third class 
of plants in the sexual system of Linnwua. 
It comprises those plants 


which have hermaphrodite ' 

flowers, with three (lia- 

tinct and equal stamens, as Mb 
* J 


the crocus, the valerian, 
and almost all the grasses. oe. vie 
p dlc eenens ye are 
onogynia, Digynia, 
and Trigynia The cut 
shows an enlarged floret of 
oe a me v “pes Ti . 
andria is also the name o < 
several ordera in the Lin- bli i = ppt 
nman system, the planta 
of which, lesides their classic characters, 
Triandrian, Triandrous (tri-an‘dri-an, tr 
-an‘dri-an, tri- 
an‘drus),a. Belonging to the Linnman class 
Triandria; having three distinct and equal 
stamens in tle sane flower with a pistil or 
pistils. 
Triangle (tri‘ang-gl or tri-ang’gl), n. [Fr. tri- 
a , from L. friangulwin—tres, tria, three, 
and anguiws.a corner.) 1. In geom. a figt 
bounded by three lines and containing thre 
angles. The three angles of a plane gry fm 
are equal to two right angles or 180°, and ite 
area is equal to half that of a rectangle or 
lelogram of the same base and altitude. 
triangle is the most important figure in 
geometry, anil may be considered the ele- 
ment of all other figures. If the three lines 
or sides of a triangle are all straight, it iaa 
and or rectilinear triangle ,as figs. 1, 9, 3, 4. 
‘Lf all the three sides are equal, it is an equi- 
lateral triangle, fig 2 If two of the sides 
only are equal, it is an Wosceles triangle, fig. 
3. If all the three sides are unequal, it isa 
sealene triangle, fig. 4 If one of the angles 


Triangles 

is a right angle, the triangle is right-angled, 
as fig.1, having the right angle 4. If one of 
the angles is obtuse, the triangle is called 
obtuse-angled, as fig. 4, having the obtuse 
angle B. If all the angles are acute, the 
triangle [2 acute-angled, figs. 2, 3. If the 
three lines of a triangle are all curves, the 
triangle is enid to be curvilinear, fig. 5 If 
some of the sides are straight and others 
curve, the triangle is said to be miztilinear, 
fig. & If the sides are all arcs of great 
circles of the sphere, or arcs of the same 
circle, the triangle is said to be rical, 
6.—<Arifhmetical triangle, a table of cer- 

n numbers disposed in the form of a 
right-angled triangle. The first vertical 
columu consiets of units; the second of a 
of natural numbers; the third of tri- 
angular numbers; the fourth of pyramidal 
numbers, and so on. The numbers taken 
on the horizontal lines are the coefficients 
of the different powers of a binomial, See 
Figurate Nivimbers under FIGURATE.—Tri- 
~~ j bbe: Aname given to the propo- 
altion {nm statics which asserts that, if three 








tri‘a-log), m. [Gr freis, tria, | 


forces meeting at a point in one plane be in | 


equilibrium, and if on that plane any three 
mutually intersecting lines be drawn parallel 
tothe directions of the three forces,a triangle 
will be formed the lengsnd of whose sides will 
be proportional to the magnitudes of the 


forces.— Supplemental triangle. See under Triag (tri‘as), nm (Gr. tries, the number 
SUPPLEMENTAL.—2 Amusicalinstrumentof three.) In geol, a name sometimes given to 
reussion, made of a rod of polished steel, the upper newred aondstone, See TRIAassic. 
ent into the form of a triangle, and open Triassic (tri-aa'ik),a¢. Pertaining to or com- 
at one of itsangles. It is sounded by being posed of trias.— Triassic system, in geal. 
struck with a amall steel rod.—3. Inastron, newred sandstone; a series of atrata forming 
one of the forty-eight ancient constellations, the lowest or oldest sululivision of the ae- 
situated in the northern hemisphere, sur- | condary or mesozuwic group. It derived its 
rounded by Perseus, Andromeda, Aries,and | name from its being composed in Germany 
Musca. Also, the name of asmall constella- | of three well-marked groups, the Keuper, 
tion near the South Pole, having three bright | Muschelkalk, and Bunter-sandstein. Only 
stara; the Triangulum Australis —4. Keeler. | the highest and lowest of these gronps are 
a aymbol of the Holy Trinity. The equi- known in England. 
lateral triangle, as symbolizing the Trinity, | Triatic-stay (tri-al'ik-sta),n Naw! arope 
is found in many figures in Christian orna- secured ateach end to the heads of the fore 
ment. See TRINtTY.—6. A three-cornered and main masts, with thimbles spliced in 
atraight-edge, used by dranghtsmen, &€c.,in ita bight to hook the stay-tackles to. 
conjunction with the T-square for drawing | Triatomic (tri-a-tom’ik), a. In chem. con- 
parallel, perpendicular, or diagonal lines.— | sisting of three atoms; having three atoms 
6 A kind of gin for raising beavy weighta | in the molecule. 
See Gin.—7. Milit. a sort of frame formed | Tribal (trib'al), a. Belonging to o tribe; 
of three halberts stuck in the ground, and | characteristic of a tribe; as, tribal customs; 
united at the top, to which soldiers were | a tribal community. 


bound when flogged, Tribalism (tril'al-izm), m The state of 

‘ rat fo was then wy commons - Mie regiment, existing in separate tribes; tribal feeling. 
was Foyged inskyo, To this day I feel a jain in Trvdaficm is not higher or more liberal than na- 

the chest from the friangies. Mayhem. tionality, it is lower and lexs Woeral: it is the prim. 


: (tri’ang-gld), “4, Having three eval germ of which nationality 6 the more civilized 
angles; having the form of a triangle,— | “***lpment SRS Se 
2. Formed into triangles. Tribasic (fri-Uas'ik), . [Gr. frets three, 

Triangular (tri-ang’gi-lér), a 1 Havin an wie, e.] In chem. a term applies 
three eon having She at of a iriangle: to those acids which combine in their neu- 
relating to a triangle.—2 In bot (@) fat or | tral salta with three equivalents of o base. 
lamellar, and having three sides; as, afri- | Tribe (tril), m ([L. tridws, ine of the three 
angular leaf (b) Oblong, and having three | bodies into which the Romans were ori- 
lateral faces; as, a trianyular stem, seed, | ginally divided, from tres, fria, three.) 1A 
column, and the like. —Triangular com division, class, or distinct portion of a people 
acompass having three legs, two opening | or nation, from whatever cause that distinc- 
in the usual manner, and the third turning | tion may have originated; as, the city of 
round an extension of the central pin of | Athens was divided into ten tribes; Rome 
the other two, besides having a motion on | was originally divided into three (tribes ; 
its own central joint. By means of this | afterward the people were distributed inte 
instrument any triangle or any three points thirty tribes, and afterward into thirty-five. 
may be taken off at once.—Trangular level, Have you collected them by ¢reides/ = SA 


alight frame in the shape of the letter A, 9. A tamily; race, or series of generations. 


BOE DAVIS & Pini DHS. WEiEH ME baRei tion descending from the same progenitor, ani! 
verticallty.—2nangulay nwinders, the series kept distinct, as in the case of the twelve 


of figurate numbers which consists of the 
successive sums of the terma of an arith- | ‘ibes of Israel, descended from the twelve 
metical series, whose first term is 1, and the | £08 of Jacob. ae eee 
eae nv! 1. Pa aS. 6, Sin wi forgive bia wei Shak, 

‘ c., are triangular numbers. 1ey | h ire ' i 
= » birg ws ne me aoe ace ints founded" oh ty ‘or “radionary relationship of 

‘ ar- ‘ an. Art’, 

ranged in the form of an equilateral tri- 
angle. —Triangular prism, See PRISM,— 
Triangular pyrainid, a pyramid whose hase 
is a triangle, its sides consiating of three 
weber de which meet in a point called its 
vertex. 


arienears ‘ity (tri-ang’gi-lar’i-ti), n. Quna- 
lity of bein we! » 
Triangula 


. Wlarly (tri-ang'ci-lér-li), ade. Tn a 
triangular manner; after the form of a. 
triangle. 

Triangulate (tri-ang’gii-lit), r.¢ pret & pp. 
triangulated; ppr. trianpulating. 1, To 
make triangular or three-cornered.—2 In 
surorying, divide into triangles; to sur- 
vey by dividing into triangles, 

ulation (tri-ang’gi-la"’shon), n. The 

act of triangulating; the reduction of the 

surface of an area to triangles for the pur- 
se of a trigonometrical survey. 

(tri-ang’gi-Joid),a@. Somewhat 

triangular in shape. ‘A frianguloid space.' 


3. In classification, a term used by some 
naturalists to denote a number of things 
having certain characters or resemblances 
in common; as, a tribe of plants; a tribe of 
animals, Linnaeus distributed the vegetalile 
kingdom into three fribes, viz. monocotyle- 
donous, dicotyledonous, and acotyledonous 
plants, and these he subdivided into gentes 
or nations. By other naturalists tribe has 
been used for a division of animals or plants 
intermediate between order and genua Cu- 
vier divided his orders into families, anil 
his families into tribes, including tuder the 
latter one or more genera. The word is also 
used in a looser sense; thus we may speak 
of the annual, biennial, and perennial tribes, 
or the bulbous, tuberons, and fibrous-rooteil 
tribes of plants.—4. A separate body; a 
number considered collectively, 
And then there Autter'd in, 
Half-bold, hall-(righterd), with dilated eyes, 
A trike of women, dress'd in many hues. 
i. Spencer. | Fewmyran. 
Tekanadinn, 5 Srt-eng gota 2 [L] In| 5 Anation of savages, forming a subdivision 
astron, the Triangle; the name of two con- | of a race; a body of rude, uncivilized people 
stellations, Sec TRIANGLE. Wwiited under one leaderor government; aa, 
Trianthema (tri-an'thé-ma), m (Gr. treia, | the ¢ribes of the North American Indians. 
three, and anthéma, from anthes, to flower, | 6& A numberof persons of any character or 
the flowers being usually disposed in threes] profession: in contempt. ‘The strolling 
A genus of spreading prostrate opposite. (tribe, adespicable race, Chwrehill. 
leaved herbs, with small axillary flowers, Folly and vice are easy to describe, 
belonging c — pat ee mt te The commen subjects of our ee a, 
species are inhabitants of the tropical pa at taal 
of the Old and New World and the eub- | Tribe (trib), vf pret. & pp. rived; ppr. 
tropical of Africa. T. obcordata is | 'rtbeng. To distribute into tribes or classes. 
employ d by the Dative of toda as A pot- ype ide ah Seana Bee 
erb, and ia employed by the native doctors, ur fowl, and quadmpeds are well frited by 
combined with ginger, as # cathartic. | Mr. Wiltoughby and Mir. Ray. Bp. Nicolzew. 
ee (tri-arch’é),a. Inder. formed of | Triblet (tril’let),». 1. A mandrel] nosed in 
three archings or having three arches. forging tubes, nuts, and rings, and for other 
(tri'ir-ki), mn. (Gr. (reds, three, and | purposes, —2 A mandrel in a machine fur 
arché, rule.) Government by three persons. | making lead-pipe. Spelled also Treblet. See 


Aawell, MANDREL, 
Triarian (tri-j’ri-an), a. [L. triarii, the | Tribometer (tri-bom’‘et-ér), m [Gr tr iba, 
veteran Roman soldiers who formed the 


to rub or wear, and mefron, measure.}] An 
third rank from the front when the legion | apparatus, resembling a sled, for measuring 
was drawn up in order of battle, from tres, | the force of friction in rubling surfaces 
Maese-] Occupying the third post or place, | Triboulet (trib't-let), m. Same as Tibet. 
‘The brave second and triarian band.’ Cow- | Tribrach (tribrak),9. (Gr. tribrachye—trria, 
ley. | three, and brachye, abort.) In pros. a poetic 











Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; tiibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, Se. abune; 9, Sc. fey. 
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TRICHIURUS 





foot of three short syllables, as mélifis; a 
word of three short syllables. 

Nevertake anianlusas a christian name. Trachees 
anil fri richr do very Cairly, Coleridge. 


Tribracteate (tri-brak’té.at),a. [Prefix fr, 


three. and bracteate.) In bot. having three | 


bracts. 
Tribual (trib‘i-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
atribe: tribal ‘The tribual lisping of the 
Ephraimites.” Fuller. 


Tribular (trib'i-lér). a. Of or relating toa 
tribe; tribal; as, fribular worship. 

Tribulation (trib-f-lé'shon), (Eccles. L. 
trimlatio, distress, tribulation, frum L, frib- 
wlo, tribulatum, tu thrash, to beat, from 
(ribnlum, a thrashing-sledge, a sort of heavy 
sledge with sharp rae underneath for 
dragging over corn to drive out the grain. ] 
That which occasions affliction or distress; 
severe affliction: trouble: trial ‘Try'd in 
sharp tribulation.” Milfen, 


When @eéedafien or persecution ariseth because | 


ofthe word, by and by he ls offended, Mat. mui 21. 


The way to fame is like the way to heaven—through 
Sire | 


much fevitalion. 


Tribulus (trib'G-lua),n. (Gr. tribolos, three- 


pointed, three-pronged —treia, three, and | 


belos, mdart.] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Zygophyllacem, closely allied to the Ru- 
tacem, The species are procumbent herbs, 
with abruptly pinnate leaves and axillary 
peduncles ng a solitary usually yellow 
flower, which is succeeded bya prickly fruit. 
They are found in the south of Europe, and 
in the tropical and subtropical parts of the 
world. T. terrestria and T. cistoides are said 
to possess aperient properties, 

Tribunal (tri-ld’nal), w. [L tribunal, from 
tribmnis, a tribune, who administered jus- 


tice.) 1. Properly, the seat of a judge; the | 


bench on which a judge and his associates 
ait for administering justice. 
In the market-place, on a friAwnal silvered, 
Cleopatra aod himself in chaira of gold 
Were publicly enthroned. A. 
Hence—2. A court of justice; as, the House 
of Lords ia the highest ¢rijwnal in the king- 
dom. * Eluded th 
tribunale" Macaulay. 
Tribunary (tri’ba-na-ri),a. Of or pertaining 
to triluines. 
Tribunate (tri'hi-nat), n. Tribuneship 
(which see), 


Tribune (tri’bin or trib'in), mn, (L. trebunues, | 
from tribus, tribe.) 1. In Aom. antig. origin- | 


ally an officer connected with a tribe, or who 
represented a tribe for certain pu 
pecially, an officer or magistrate chosen by 
the people to protect them from the oppres- 
sion of the patricians or nobles, and to de- 
fend their liberties against any attempts 
that might be made upon them by the senate 
and conguls. These magistrates were at first 
two, but their number was increased to five 
and ultimately to ten. This last number 
appears to have remained unaltered down 
to the end of the empire. There were also 
military tribunes, otficera of the army, each 
of whom commanied a division or legion, 
and also other officers called trilmines; as, 
tribunes of the treasury, of the horse, €c.— 


2 A bench or elevated place; a raised sent | 


or stand; specifically, (a) the throne of a 
bishop. 
He remained some time before his presence was 


observer, when the monks condocted him to hte 
frecbieene Prescott, 


(6) A sort of pulpit or rostrum where a— 


speaker stands to address an assembly, as 
in the French chamber of deputies. 
Tribuneship (tri‘bin-ship or tril’in-ship), 
aL The office of a trihone; tribunate, 
Tribunician, Tribunitial (tril-t-nish’an, 
trib-f-nish‘al), a. 1. Pertaining to or snit- 
ing tribunes; as, fribunician power or antho- 
rity. ‘The kings anid fribwnitial powers.’ 
Dryden. Spelled also Tribunitian, 


e justice of the ordinary | 


Se8; 6a. | 


Whose frijunitien not imperstorian power ls im- | 


mediately founded .. . inthe very plels or herd of 
people. Ap. Get tadeat, 

Tribunitious? (trib-d-nish'us), a. 
ing to tribunes; tribunitial, Aaecean. 

Tributarily (tril'G-ta-ri-li), ade. In a tri- 
butary manner. 

Tributariness (trib’d-ta-ri-nes),n. The state 
of being trilmtary. 

Tributary (tril’i-ta-ri), a = [L. tributarins. 
Ree TRIBUTE.) 1. Paying tribute to another, 
either from compulsion, as an acknowledg- 
ment of sulumission, or to secure protec- 
tion, or for the purpose of purchasing peace. 

This land was ferfefery made 
T* ambitious Rome. Sarre. 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; §, job; 


Pertain. | 





Tribute-money (trib’it-mun-i), n. 


2 Subject; enbordinate; inferior. ‘To, 


his ¢ributary gods." Milfon.—3. Paid in 
tribute, 

Your friéwfary drops belong to woe, 

Which you mistaking, offer up to joy. Shyek, 


4 Yielding supplies of anything; contribut- 
ing; ghia | to form or make up a ater 
object of the same kind. ‘ Poor tribwiary 
rivers.” Shak. 

Tributary (tril'i-ta-ri),n. 1. An individual, 
government, or state that pays tribute or a 
stated sum to a conquering power for the 
purpose of securing preace and protection, 
or as an acknowledgment of submission, or 
for the purchase of security. 

England was his faithful feabuiory. Sha, 


2. In geog. on affluent; a stream which di- 
rectly or indirectly contributea water to 
another stream. 
Tribute (trib’it), wn [Fr. tribut, L. trib. 
ufum, from fribue, to give, to bestow, from 
fritwes, a tribe, See TRIBE) 1. An annual 
or stated sum of money or other valuable 
thing paid by one prince of nation to an- 
other, either as an acknowledgment of sub- 
mission, or as the price of peace and pro- 
tection, or by virtue of some treaty; as, the 
Romans made all their conquered countries 
pay tribute.—2 The state of being liable for 


such a payment; the obligation of contri- | 


buting. 

His imperial fancy has laid all nature under rrdfufe, 
and has collected riches from every scene of the 
creation, and every walk of art. RK. Hall. 
3, A personal contribution; something given 
or contributed; anything done or given out 
of devotion, or as that which is due or de- 
served; as, a fribuée of respect. ‘The pass- 
ing tribute of asigh’ Gray. 

We lov'd, admir'd, almost ador'd 
Gave all the ¢ridu/e mortals could afford, Dryden. 


4. In mining, (a2) work performed in the ex- 
cavation of ore ina mine, as distinguished 
from fué-work, such as sinking sha the 
driving of adits and drifts, &e. (+) The pro- 
portion of ore or its value which a person 


engaged in the above work (a tributer) re- | 


celves for his labour. —& +t That which was 
paid by a subject to the sovereign of a 
country; atax, Awrrill. 


Tribute (trib‘tt), v.¢ pret. & pp. tributed; 


ppr. tributing, To pay as tribute. 

An amornos trifler, that spendeth his forenoons on 
his glass and liarber, his afternoons with paint of 
lust, friivting most precious moments to the aoerees 
of a fan. I Aiklock. 
Money 

aid as tribute, 

bute-pitch (tril’it-pich). n. In mining, 
a limited portion of a body beyond which a 
triluter is not permitted to work. 


Tributer (trib’iit-¢r), n. In mining, one who 


excavates ore from a mine; one who works 
upon tribute. See TRIBUTE, 4 


Trica (tri’ka), ». In bot, the shield or re- 


roductive organ of a lichen. 
sular (tri-kap’si-lér), a, [Prefix fri, 
and capsule] In bot three-capsuled; hav- 
ing three capsules to each flower. 


te (tri-kur’pel-lit), m. [Prefix tri, 


andecarpel.| A fossil nutof the Londonclay, 
having three carpela. 
Trice (tris), et pret. & pp. frieed; ppr. trie- 


ing. (LG. trissen, Dan. tridae, to hoist, tridae, | 


a pulley; Sw. triea, a pulley; G. trissen, 


to trice the sprit-sail, trie, trice, a brace. | 


In meaning 2 of different origin; perhapa 
LD. trekken, to drag, through the 0. Fr.] 
L. Nauwt. to haul or tie up by means of a 
emall rope; to hoist.—2 To pull; to hanl; 
to drag. Chauerr. 

Trice (tris), nm. [Probably from Sp. tris (Pg. 
triz), nolse of breaking glass, a crack, hence 
an instant. a trice; venir en wn tris, to come 
ina trice; compare the Scotch to ‘come ina 
erack."] A very short time: an instant: a 
moment: now tised only in the phrase in a 
frice, *This trice of time.” Shak, 

If they get never £0 great spoll at any time, they 
waste the same in a fre. Sprsrer, 
And all the waiters in a rine 
His summons did obey. Sucking. 

Tricennarious (tri-sen-na‘ri-us), a. Tricen- 
nial; helonging to the term of thirty years. 

Tricennial (tri-sen'ni-al), a. notin 
thirty, or what pertaina to that number; o 
or belonging to the term of thirty years; oc- 
curring once in every thirty years. 

cen y (tri-sen'ten-o-ri), mn. [L. tri- 
centi, three hondred.] 1. That which con- 
slats of or comprehends three hundred; the 
space of three hondred years. —2?. The com- 
memoration of any event which occurred 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


Tri 


fungaceous planta, as Geastrum, &c, 
Trichilia 


Trichina (tri-ki‘na), mn. 


three hundred years before, as the birth of 
A great man: as, Shakspere’s fricentenary. 
Called also Dag ghaoeoat ott ectati 

Tricentenary (tri-sen‘ten-a-ri), a. Relating 
to or consisting of three hundred; relating 
to three hundred yenrs; as, a fricentenary 
celebration. Called also Tercentenary. 

Triceps (tri’seps),a. [L., from tres, three, and 
eapul, head.) 1. Three-headed.—2 In anat 
a term applied to muscles which ariae hy 
three heads; as, the triceps extensor cubitt, 
the use of which ia to extend the forearm. 

Trichechus (trik'e-kus), ». [Gr triches, 
hair, and echd, to have.] A genus of pinni- 
grade carnivores, furmerly including the sea- 
cows (T. manatus), but now restricted ty 
the walrus (7. roswarus), and forming a dis- 
tinct family Trichecide. 

Tri m (tri-kes'i-dé), m pl. [Triche- 
chus (which see), and Gr, eidos, likeness.) A 
family of marine carnivorous mammala, of 
the section Pinnigrada or Pinnipedia, com- 

rising the walrus See WALETS 
checodon (tri-kek'o-don), n. [Triche- 
chua (which see), and Gr. odotes, odontos, a 
tooth ] A fossil genus of large marine mam- 
mals, whose tusks, occurring in the red clay 
of Suffolk, indicate affinities with the wal- 


rus. 

(tri-ki’a-sis), n. ([Gr., from thriz, 
trichos, hair.] In med, a name given to sev- 
eral affections: (a) a disease of the kidneys 
or bladder, in which filamentous substances 
resembling hairs are passed in the urine. 
(>) A swelling of the breasts of women in 
child-bed when the milk ia excreted with 
difficulty. (c) Inversion of the eyelashes; 
entropium. Jwaglison, 
dium (tri-kid’i-um), n ([Gr, thriz, 
trichos, hair, and e¢idos, resemblance.) In 
bot. a tender, simple, or sometimes liranched 
hair, which supports the eporules uf some 


a (tri-ki'li-n), uw. (Gr. tricheilog, three- 
pped—freis, three, and cheoe, a lip. The 
na is three-lobed, and the capeule three- 

elled and three-valved.] A genus of planta, 
nat. order Meliacen, A number of Indian 
and Australian species were formerly in- 
cluded under this genus, but these as well 
as some American species are now referred 
to other genera, and the genus is now con- 
atituted by about a dozen American anil 
West Indian species and two or three 
African. They are trees or shrubs witli 
pinnate leaves and axillary panicles of white 
fowera Several of them are possessed nf 
active properties, as 7. emefica, or the 
emetic nut, which is found in the moun- 
tains of Yemen; T. cathartiea, used in Bra- 
sil as a cure for fevers, &c. 

(Gr. fhriz, trichos, 
a hair.) A minute nematoid worm, the larva 
of which was discovered in 1895 in the tissue 
of the voluntary muscles of man, giving 
rise to a disease since known as (richintasme, 
The worm is common aleo to several other 
mammals, and especially to the pig, and it 
is generally from it that man receives the 
disense. When a portion of flesh, aay of the 
pig, containing larve is taken into the sto- 
mach the larwe in a few days become de- 
veloped into procreative adults, having in 
the meantime passed into the intestines. 
The female begins to privluce embryos in 
extraordinary numbers, which gain entrance 
into the muscles hy penetrating the mucous 
cont of the intestine and entering the capil- 
laries, whetice they are carried to their habi- 
tat by the circulation. There they disorganize 
the snrrounding tissue, setting up at the 
same time morlid action inthe system. The 
connection between the muscle-inhabiting 
larva and the adult intestinal parasite was 
not established till 1860. The larva is gen- 
erally encased in a cyst covered with cal- 
careous matter, and from the furmitassumes 
in this case it ia called at this stage T'ri- 


china apiralix, 

chini . Trichinosis (trik-i-ni‘a-sis, 
trik-i-nd’sis), n. <A painful and frequently 
fatal disease produced in man by eating 
meat, especially the flesh of pigs, either raw 
or insufficiently cooked, infested with the 
larva called Vrichina spiralis, Bee Tui- 


CHINA. 
Trichinous (tri-ki’nus),a. Connected with 
(Gr thriz. 


trichinee or trichiniasis, 
Trichiurus (trik-i-ii'rus), ni, 
frichos, hair, and oura, a tail.] A gents of 
acanthopterygious teleostean fishes, belong- 
ing to the family Trichinrida: They ore 
called in English hair-taile, from the elon- 
gated hair-like filament that terminates the 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KRY. 


TRICHOCEPHALUS 


tail. They resemble beautiful silver rib- 


bons. 7. lepturus, or silvery hair-tail, an 
inhabitant of the Atlantic, Lut sometimes 





Silvery Hair-tail (7 rictew ris fe Arwrns.) 


found on the British coast; attains a length 
of 12 feet. : 

Trichocephalus (trik-6-sef'al-us), m (Gr. 
thriz, trichos, hair, and vephalé, the head.) 
A genus of nematoid worms, one species of 
which, 7. dispar, infests the intestines of 
man. It is from 14 to 2 inches in length, 
the hairlike head and meck forming two- 
thirds of the whole body. It is compara- 
tively rare in Britain, and its presence 
causes little inconvenicnce. 

Trichocyst (trik’o-siat),n. (Gr. Hiriz, trichow, 
a hair, and éystis, abag.) In physiol a cell 
capable of eimitting tliread-like filaments, 
found in certain of the Infusoria, especially 
in the Bursaria. 

Trichodon (trik’o-don), n. [Gr. thrix, trichos, 
hair, and odows, odoiifos, a tooth.) A genus 
of fishes allied to the perch The only 
known species is 7. sfelleri, which inhabits 
the most northern part of the Pacific, and 
buries iteelf in the sand at low water. 


(trik-6-gne'tréz), mn. pl. (Gr. | 


thriz, trichos, a hair. and gasfér, geatros, a 
belly.) A nat. order of gasteromycetons 
fungi, characterized by the contents of the 
leathery peridium breaking up when mature 
into a pulverulent mass of spores and fila- 
ments, without a central column, the whole 
being expelled by the bursting of the case 
Trichogenous (tri-koj'en-us), a. (Gr. thriz, 
trichos, hair, and geri, root of gennad, to pro- 
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meee Tt comprises the case-worm flies, or 
eaddice-flies of the angler. By some natur- | 


alists the Trichoptera ore regarded as a 
section of the Neuroptera. 


| Trichopteran (tri-kop'tér-an), n. One of 
| the Trichoptera; a caddice-fly. 
Trichopterous (tri-kop't#r-us), a. Of or 


‘rtaining to the Trichoptera. 
Trichord (tri'‘kurd), m 
ment with three chords or strings. 
Trichord (tri‘kord), a. Having or character- 
ized hy three strings.—Trichord pianoforte, 
a planoforte having three strings to each 
note fur the greater part of ila compass 
Trichosanthes (trik-j-san'thés), n [Gr. 
thriz, trichoa, hair, and anthos, a flower.] 


A genus of plants, nat. order Cucurbitacem, | 


The species are trailing or climbing plants 


found in the hot and moist parte of Asia, | 


having beautifully Fb dimcions flowers; 
a few are found in the West Indies. Many 
of them are edible, and are known by the 
name of snake-gourds, from their long and 
oftensinuousfruit. 7. dioica is cultivated in 
India, and is called by the natives pulwul. 


The onripe froit and tender tops are much | 


eaten both by Enoropeansa and natives in 
Bengal in stews and curries. T. cucumerina, 
a common Ceylon and South Indian plant, 
is much esteemed in Ceylon as a febrifuge. 
Trichostomei (trik-d-stom’é-j), n, pl. (Gr. 
thriz, trichos, hair, and stoma, a mouth] 
A nat, order of acrocarpous, chiefly Euro- 
pean mosses, distinguished by a peristome 
with thirty thread-shaped teeth. Some of 
the species necend to very high latitudes. 
Trichotomous 
(tri-kot’o-mus ), 
a [See TRI- 
CHOTUMY.] Di- 
vided into three 
parts, or divid- 
ed by threes; 
branching oF 
ving off shoots 
y threes; tri- 
furcate; as, @ 
trichotomous 
stem, 
Trichotomy 
(tri-kot'o-mil), 1 
(Gr. tricha, thrice, and temnd, to cut or 





Trichotomous Stem. 


duce.] Producing or eucuuraging thegrowth | «divide.] Division into three parts, 


of hair. 

Trichoglossus (trik-(-clos'sus), m = [Gr. 
thriz, trichos, a hair, and slime, a tongue. | 
A sou of birds of the purrot family: the 
lorikeets. Most of the species are natives 
of Australia. Their hairy tongues enable 
them to collect the hiney of the gum-trees 
and other flowery slirubs. — Trichoglosus 
Swainsenii or Swainsen’s lorikeet, is the 
best-known species. 

Trich 6 (trik’o-jin), a. [Gr thrix, tri- 
chos, a hair, and gyi, 6 women.) In bef, a 

, thin, hair-like sac, springing from the 
trichophore of certain ceryptogams, and serv- 
ing as a receptive organ of reproduction. 

Trichoma (tri-ké’ma), a. 
hair. from thriz, trichow, lair] 1. In bof, 
the filamentous thallus of algnls, os Con- 
ferva.—2. In 
otherwise called Plica. 

Trichomanes (tri-kom'a-néz),n, [Gr thrizx, 
trichos, hair, and manos, soft. The shining 
stems appear like fine hair.) Agenusof ferns, 
of the nat. order Polypodincem, belongin 
to the series with free veins and urmahapen 
or tubular involucres. 7. rodicans ia the 
Killarney fern; it occurs at Killurney anid 
also in Madeira. 

Trichomatose (tri-kom'at-jis), 7 Mattel 
or agglutinated together; alfected with tri- 
choma: said of hair. 

Trichome (trik’6m), » [See TrichowaA 
In dot. a hair or hair-like process, Sachs. 
Trichonema (trik-6-né'ma), 1. 
trichos, hair, and nema, a filament, from 
ne6, to spin. 
genus of plants, nat. order Iridacem, chiefly 
natives of South Africa and the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 7°. Column is found 
in sandy pisces in Guernsey and Jersey. It 

is a small 
parple and yellow towers, and closely allied 
the crocus. 

Trichophore (trik’o-fir), m. (Gr. (Aria, tri 
choe, hair, and pheri, to bear.] In bot. a 


body in certain cryptogams usually consist. | 


ing of several cells, in or near which the 
results of fertilization appear. 
Trichoptera (tri-kop'tér-a), n. [Gr. 
thria, trichos, hair, ail plerou, a wing] Au 
order of insects with fuur hairy memlranous 





Pate, far, fat, fall. mé, met, hér; 


i 


[Gr., growth of | 


thol. nn affection of the hair, | 


(Gr. thriz, | 
The filaments are hairy.) A | 


bulbous plant, with pale-hlolah | 


pine, pin: 


Trichroism (tri’kré-izm),. (Gr, treda, three, | 


and chroa, chroia, the surface of a body, 
surface as the seat of colour, colour.) The 
roperty possessed by some crystals of ex- 
hib ting different colours in three different 
directions when viewed by transmitted 


light. 

Trick (trik), m, [Same word as 1D. frek, a 
pull, a stroke, a dash, a trick, hut probabl 
not borrowed directly but coming throug 
the 0, Fr., whence also Fr. tricher, to cheat, 
Pr. tric, deceit, It, freccare, to cheat. Bee 
also TREACHERY.) 1, An artifice: a strata- 
gem; a device; especially, a fraudful con- 
trivance for an evil purpose, or an under- 
hand scheme to impose upon the world; a 


cheat or cheating; as, tricks tn bargains; 


tricks of state. Shak. 


He comes to me for counsel, anil [ ehow him afrrck. 
Sanna ar. 
[ see it le a feice 
Got up Gebwiat pou and the woman there, 
7 ero, 


2 A dexterous artifice or contrivance: a 
knack; art. 
Here's fine revolution, an we had the ried to see't. 


ae, 
On one nice frict depends the gen'ral fare. Pry. 


8. Asleight-of-hand performance; the leger- 


demain of a juguler; as, tricka with cards | 


“A juggling trick," Shak.—4, A particular 
practice, habit, or manner; custom; personal 
peculiarity; characteristic; as, he has a trick 
of drumming with his fingers; a trick of 
frowning. 

Te was always yet the foie’ of our English nation, 
If they have a good thing, to make it too ae 09 

aa. 

The style which deals in Jeng sentences or in short 
sentences, or indeed which has any fricé in it, is a 
Kane tyre. Hfelpa. 
6. A touch; a dash; a trait of character. 

He hath o feict of Coeur-de-Lion's face. Shak, 


6. Anything done not deliberately, but out 
of passion or caprice; a vicious or fovlish 
action of practice 

Man, proud man, 

Drest in a litle brief authurity, . . . 

Plays such fantastic fritz before high heaven, 

Ae make the angels weep, Shak. 


7. Avything mischlevously and roguishly 


done to cross, annoy, or disappoint another. 


néte, not, more: tabe, tub, byll: 


In muse, an instru. | 


TRICKSINESS 


Nay, | remember the fret you served me when | 
took my leave of Madam Silwia, Saaé, 
& A prank; a frolic; as, tricks of youth. 

Cone, I'l question you 
Of my lord's fricés and yours when you hak Sa 
ei 

0.4 A toy: atrifle; aplaything. ‘A very trick 
for them to play at will.’ Shuk. ‘A fantasy 
and trick of fame.” Shak.— 10, In eand- 
playing, the whole number of cards played 
n one round, and consisting of as many 
cards as there are players.—11. Mawf. na 
spell; aturn; the time allotted toa man to 
stand at the helm.—TVo know a trick worth 
hiro of that, to know of some better expe- 
dient: used when one declines to do what is 
proposed or spoken of. 

Ney, Ltd God, soft; | fee a freind worth fee of 
fay, f faith. Shas. 





Hear what he says of you, sir? Clive, best be of 
to bed, my boy—ho! bo! None, We dane @ frock 
merits feo af Lat, Thacberay. 
Sry, Stratagem, artifice, device, wile, frand., 
cheat, jugule, finesse, sleight, deception. 
impostore, delusion, imposition. 

Trick (trik), pt. To deceive; to impose on; 
to defraud; to cheat; as, to frie’ another in 
the sale of a horse. ‘To trick or romp 
mankind.’ 4. /vnsn, 

doe! (trik), wi To live by deception and 

raud. 
Thos the on, SU feirting, never thriving, 
Ana De ter Se plays, which still they call revving. 


Peper 
Trick (trik), cf. [W. treciaw, to furnish or 
harness, to trick ont—free, an Implement, 
harness, .) 1. To dress; to decorate; to 
aet off; to adorn fantastically. 
Geraldine shakes off her dread, 
And rises lightly from her bed; 
Purs on her silken vestnents white, 
And dans her har in lovely plight. Calrriaipe. 
It is often followed by wp, of, or ow. 
People are lavith in tetcding ap their children in 
fine clothes, yet starve their mincias. Lacie 
They are simple bot majestic records of the feelings 
of the poet; a8 little feantea eet for the puldic eye as 
his diary would have been. Afaraiiiay. 
| 2 To draw in outline, as with a pen; to de- 
lineate without colour, as heraldic devices 
They are blazon'’d there; there they are frictra’, 
| they and their pedyrees. SB. Fonsovn, 
| Trick? (trik) m [A form akin to (Vee 
(Which see).] A plait or knot of hair. 
Tt stirs me more than all your court-curls, of your 
spangles, of your srinks, nae 
| Tricker (trik’ér), n. One who tricks; a de- 
ceiver: a cheat; a trickater, 
(Obsolete 


Tricker (trik’ér), m A trigger. 
or provincial } 
So did the kn 

The fricker : 


t, and with one claw 
Lis pete craw, ffudidras, 
fa (trik'ér-i), ». The practice of 
tricks or deceitful devices; imposture; arti- 
fice; stratagem. 
Trickiness (trik'i-nes), n The quality of 
being tricky or trickiah; trickishness. 
With all the trecfierss: by which a strect busines: 
is sometimes characterized, Ala yet, 
Tricking (trik’ing), ». Dress; ornament. 
iGo, gel 1m prepertics, 
Aod terching for our fairica. Aas, 
| Trickish (trik’ish), a. Given to tricks; art- 
ful in making bargains; given to deception 
and cheating; knavish. *A loose, slippery, 
and trickiah way of reasoning.” Alle ry 
Tr (trik'ish-li), ade. In a trickish 
manner; artfully: knavislily. 
Trickishnesa (trik‘ish-nes), n The state 
of being trickieh, knaviah, or deceitful. 
Tricklasite (trik'lasit), «1. Another name 
for Fahklunite (which see). 
| Trickle (trik’l), v.i. pret. & pp. trickled ; ppr. 
trickling. (Origindoubtfol. Perhaps adim. 
form allied to track, and 60 also to trick; or 
a non-nasalized form equivalent to &c. 
trinkle, to trickle, which appears aleo as 
trinfle, and may he connected with frend.) 
To flow in a small gentle stream; to rin 
down in drops; as, tears trickle down the 
cheek; water fricklea from the eaves. ‘ T'rick- 
ling tears are vain.’ Shak. 
Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 
“Twiht trickle to hits rival's bier, Sie Th" Scovtt 
Trickleneset (trik'l-nes),. A state of trick- 


ling or passing away; transitoriness. ‘This 
| life's tricklenease" Davies. 
| Trickment? (trik'ment), n. Decoration: 


especially, a heraldic decormtion, 
No tomb shall hold thee, 
Bout these two arms; po Aoiciewewis but my tears 
(iver thy hearse, Ae, & Fi 
Tricksiness (trik’si-nes), m The state of 
being tricksy or playful; playfulness. *Ta- 
tent fun and tricksiness.” George Eliot 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune: §, Se. fey. 


TRICKSOME 
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Tricksome (trik’sum), @. Full of tricks. 
1 have been a f(ricksome, shifty vagrant. 
. Lord Lytton. 
Trickster (trik’stér), n. One who practises 
tricks; a deceiver; a cheat; a tricker. 
The Whigs were known to be feeble; they were 
looked upon as tricksters. Disraels, 


Trickster (trik’stér), v.i. To play tricks 
with or in collusion with. [Rare.] 


I like not this lady’s tampering and trickstering 
with this same Edmund Tressilian. Ssx Jb Scott. 


, Tricksey (trik’si),@. (From trick.} 

1. Full of tricks and devices; very artful. 
‘My tricksy spirit.’ Shak. 

T still continued fricésy and cunning, and was poor, 

without the consolation of being honest. Goddsmaith. 


2. Dainty; neat; elegautly quaint. ‘A 
trickay word.’ Shak. 
A rich, idiomatic diction, picturesque allusions, 
fiery poetic emphasis, ur quaint Mucksy turns. 
Cartyle. 


Trick-track (trik’trak),n. A game at tables; 
a kind of backgammon, played both with 
men and pegs, and more complicated. Also 
written Tick-tack. 

Tricky (trik‘i), a. 1. Trickish; practising 
tricks; shifty. —2. Given to playing mis- 
chievous pranks; mischievously playful or 
wagyish. [Provincial English a Scotch.) 

Triclinate Saligrran a. (Gr. tris, three- 
fold, and klin6d, to incline.} Same as Tri- 
cline. 

Tricliniary (tri-klin‘i-a-ri), a. (L. triclini- 
arts, from trielinium, a couch to recline on 
at dinner.) Pertaining to a triclinium, or 
to the ancient mode of reclining at table. 

Triclinic (tri-klin’ik), @. (Gr. 
treia, three, and klin6, to incline. ] 
In crystal. pertaining to the in- 
clination of three intersecting 
axes to each other; specifically, 
appellative of a system of crys- 
tallization in which the three 
axes are unequal and their inter- 
sections oblique, as in the oblique 
rhomboidal prism; tetarto-pris- 
matic. 

Triclinium coueln in), n. [L., 
from Gr. triklinion—tri, tris, three, 
and klind, to incline.) ee 
the Romans the dining-room where guests 
were received, furnished with three couches, 
which occupied three sides of the dinner 
table, the fourth side being left open for 
the free ingress and egress of servants. 
these couches, which also received the name 


of triclinium, the guests reclined at dinner | 


or supper. Each couch usually accommo- 
dated three persons, and thus nine was os 
many as could) take a meal together. The 
peracns While taking their food lay very 
nearly flat on their brenats 

Triclinohedric (tri-klin'o-hed" rik), a. Same 
as T'riclinic. 

Tricoccs (tri-kok'sé), n. pl. (Gr. treis, three, 
and kokkos, akernel or berry.) A name some- 
times given to the nat, order of plants other- 
wise called Euphorbiacem. 

Tricoccous (tri-kKok'us), a. [See TRICocc.e.] 
In bot an epithet applied to a capsule 
which ewells out in three protuberances, 
internally divided into three cells, with one 
eeed in each, as in Euphorbia. 

Tricolour, Tricolor (tri’kul-ér),n. [Fr. tri- 
colore, if three coloura—tri=L. fres, three, 
and cofer, colour.) A fag or banner having 
three colours; specifically, a flag having 
three colours arranved in equal stripes or 
masses, Such oe flag wos adopted in France 
aa the nativnal ensign doring the first revo- 
lution: the colours are blue, white, and red, 
divided vertivally. Several other nations 
have since adopted tricoloured ensigns; as 
Belgium, whose fag is colonred black, yel- 
low, and red, divided vertically; Holland, 
red, white, and blue, divided horizontally ; 
Italy, green, white, and red, divided verti- 
cally. 

Tricoloured (tri'kul-érd), a. 
colours; as, a tricolowred fag. 

Triconodon (tri-ki'ne-dor), nm [Gr. tri= 
frei, three, Fonoe, a cone, and odo, odontag, 
atooth.| A provisional genus of small car- 
nivorous muareupials, based on teeth and 
retnaine of jaws found in the upper oolite. 

Tricornigerous (tri-kor-nij’ér-us), a. [L 
fricerniger—tri=trea, three, cornu, a horn, 
anil gero, to bear.] Having three horns, 

Tricorporal, Tricorporate (tri-kor’po-ral, 
tri-korpo-rat), a. [L. fricerpor—tri= tres, 
three, anil corpus, corporia,a body,] Having 
three brulies; apecifically, in Aer. a term ap- 


Having three 


On | 


plied when the bodies of three beasts are | 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


VoL. IV. 


g,g0; j, job; 


oo 


represented issuing from the dexter, sin- 
ister, and base points of the escutcheon, 
and meeting, conjoined to 
one head, in the centre 


point. 

Tricostate (tri-kos’tat), 
a. [L. tri=tres, three, and 
costa,a rib.) In bot. having 
three ribs from the base; 
three-ribbed. 

Tricuspid (tri-kusp‘id), a. 
(L. tricuspis, tri dis, 

having three points—tri= 
tres, three, and cuspis, cis- 
pidis,a point.) Having three cusps or points. 
—Tricuspid valves, in anat. three triangu- 
lar, valvular duplicatures, formed by the 
inner membrane of the right cavities of the 
heart, around the orifice by which the auricle 
communicates with the ventricle. 

Tricuspidate (tri-kusp’id-at), a. [See TRI- 
CUSPID.) In bot. three-pointed ; ending in 
three points; as, a tricuspidate stamen. 

Tricycle bles n. [Gr. tri=treis, three, 
and kyklos, a circle, a wheel.] A velocipede 
with three wheels, two behind and one before 
the rider, or two {n front and one behind, 

ropelled by levers acted on by his feet. 

dacna (tri-dak’na), n. (Gr. tridaknos, 
eaten at three bites—said of a very large 
oyster — tri = treiz, three, and daknd, to 
bite.] A genus of inequilateral, equivalve 
lamellibranchiate molluscs, including some 
forms familiarly known as clams, and form- 
ing the type of the family Tridacnacea or 
ih dacnidex, and found both recent and fos- 
sil. 





Lion tricorporate. 


The shells of this genus are of a deli- 


| 


| ! 


Triclinium.—An Eastern Repast. 


cate white colour, tinged with buff, and 
remarkably handsome. ‘They are deeply 
waved, with indented edges, the indenta- 
tions fitting into each other, One of the 
species, T. gigas (the giant clam), attains a 
remarkable size, measuring from 2 to 3 feet 
across, and sometimes weighing 500 Iba It 
is a Dative of the East Indian seas The 
natives of those regions are fond of it as an 
article of food and often est it raw, The 
animal may weigh as much as 20 lbs. The 
valves are sometimes used as baths, and 
in Roman Catholic churches for holding 
holy water. 





Shell of Giant Tridacna (7. gigos), used as a 
Keatharge- tink, 


Tridacnids (tri-dak'ni-dé), n pl A family 


of lamellibranchiate mollusea, of which the | 


type is the genus Tridacna. It comprises 
also the genus Hippopius. A. macwlatws, or 


bear's-paw clam, is much prized for its | 


benuty. See TRIDACNA. 
Tridactyl(tri-dak'til),«. Same as Tridactyle. 
Tridactyle, Tridactylous (tri-dak'til, tri- 

dak'til-us), a. (Gr. tri= rei, three, and 

daviylos, a toe.] Having three toes; three- 


fingered, or composed of three movable parta | 


nitached to a common base, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 





Tride (trid), a. [Fr. tride, lively—sald ofa 
horse’s gait—from L. tritus, practised, ex- 
pert, E. trite.) InAuntiny, short and ready; 
fleet; as, a (ride pace. 

Trident (tri‘dent), n. [L. tridens, tridentis 
—tri= tres, three, and dens, dentis, a tooth. 
1. Any instrument of the form of a fork wi 
three prongs; specifically, a three-pronged 
fish-spear.—2. A kind of sceptre or spear 
with three barb-pointed prongs with which 
Poseidon (Neptune), the sea-god, is usually 
represented. —3. In Rom. antig. a three- 
propeed spear used in gladiatorial combats 

y the retiarius. 

Tridental t (tri-den’tal), a. Of, pertaining 
to, or provided with a trident: an epithet 
applied to Neptune. 

The white-mouthed water now usurps the shore, 
And scorns the power of her fridentad guide. 
Quarles. 

Tridentate, Tridentated (tri-den’tat, tri- 
den‘tat-ed ), a. [See TRIDENT.] Having 
three teeth. 

Tridentedt (tri-den‘ted), a. Having three 
teeth or prongs. 

Neptune... 


Held his @ridented mace. Quaries. 


Tridentiferous (tri-den-tif‘ér-us), a. [(L. 
tridens,tridentis,a trident,and sero, to bear. ] 
Bearing a trident. 

Tridentine (tri-den’tin),a. [L. Tridentum, 
Trent.) Pertaining to Trent, or to the cele- 
brated ecumenical council which met in 
that city in 1545 to settle the points of con- 
troveray between the Reformers and the 
Church. 

Tridentine (tri-den’tin), n. [L. Tridentum, 

Trent.) A name given by the An- 
licans and others to the Roman 
atholics, because they affirm that 

their church did not assume its 

present form till the assemblage 

of the Council of Trent in 1545, 

when the great bulk of its u- 

liar doctrines was formulated and 

rendered explicit. 
They called the council of Chalcedon 

a ‘council of fools,’ and styled the Catho- 

lics Chalcedonians, just as Anglicans 


have styled Catholics of the present day 
Tridentines. Dublin Rev. 


Tridiapason (tri-di‘a-pi"zon), n. [Tri and 
diapason.] In music, a tople octave or 
twenty-second. 

Tridimensional (tri-di-men'shon-al), a. 
[Prefix tri, and dimension] Having three 
dimensions, 

Triding (trid'ing). See TRITHING. 

Tridodecahedral ( tri-é-dek'a-hé"dral), a, 
[Prefix fri, and dodeenhedral.] Iu eryetal, 
presenting three ranges of faces, one above 
another, each containing twelve faces, 
Triduan oobodlngecg a. [Latin triduanue, 
from fridwan, a space of three days— 
tri= trea, three, and dies, day.) Lasting 
three days or happening every third day. 
| Huure. ] 

Triduo (trid‘i-6), n. [See Tripvan.) In 
dt. Cath. Ch. prayers for the space of three 
days as a preparation for keeping a saint’s 
day, or for obtaining some favour of God by 
means of the prayers of a saint. 

Trie,t a. Choice; refined. Chaweer. 
Trien (tri’en), nm Triplicity. Some heralds 
use the phrases frien of ssh instead of three 


ah. 

triennial (tri-en'ni-al), @. (LL. trienniwn, 
the space of three years—tri= tres, three, and 
annuus, a year.) 1. Continuing three years; 
aa, triennial parliaments,—2. Happening 
every three years; as, triennial elections. 
Triennial elections and parliaments were 
established in England in L605, but were 
discontinued in 1717, and septennial elec- 
tions and parliaments were adopted, which 
still continue.— Triennial prescription, in 
Scots law, a limit of three years within which 
creditors can bring actions forcertain classes 
of debts, suchas merchants and tradesmen's 
accounts, servants’ wages, house rents (when 
under verbal lease), debts due to lawyers, 
doctors, &c. 

Triennially ( tri-en’ni-al-li), adv. 
three yeara. 

Triens (trienz), 1 [(L, the third part of 
anything, specifically of an as, from fres, 
tria,three.] 1. A small Roman copper coin, 
equal to one-third of the sa —2. In law, o 
third part; also, dower, 

Trientalia (tri-en-ta'lis), ». [L., containing 
a third, from triens,a third part.) A smal 
gents of plants, nat. order Priniulacem. The 
only British species is 7’, evrepera (called 
European chick-weed and winter-green) It 


Once in 





| w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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TRIGLYPHIC 


two entire gutters or channels, cut to a 
right angle, called g/ijpis, and separated by 
a hn ae a Ah ges iPr tet 

Trig Trig (tri-clifik, tri- 
alivit-al), S 1. Realatlier of or pertaining 
to triglyphs. —2. Containing three seta of 
characters or sculptures. 

Trigness (trig’nes), nu. The state of being 
trig or trim; neatness [Provincial] 

The lassies, who has! been at Suse Donk’s school, 
were always well spoken of... for the feign of 
their houses, when they were afterwards ae 

Gall. 


Their spars had no mau-tf-war frigmers. Ame, 


Trigon (tri‘gon), n. (Fr. tragone, L. frigonum, 
from Gr. trigonon —tri=treis, three, anil 
gonia, an angie.) 1. A triangle. * The friyen 
that the Ibis makes at every step.” Sir M. 
Hale.—2. In axztrol. (a) the junction of three 
signs, the zodiac being divided into four 
trigons, named respectively after the four 


elements—the waters feigon, whichinelodes | 
Cancer, Scorpio, anil Pisces; the earthly fri- | 


gon= Taurus, Virgu, anil Capricornus; the 
airy trijon=Gemini, Libra, and Aijunrius; 
and the fiery trigon= Aries, Lou, and Sagit- 
tarius. Shuk. (6) Trine, an aspect of two 
planets distant 120° frum each other.—S. In 
antyy. (a) a kind of triangular lyre or harp. 
(b) A game at ball player! by three persons 
standing so as to le at the angles of a 
triangle. 


Trigonal, Trigonous (tri’gon-al, tri‘gon-us), | 


a. 1, Triangular; liaving three angles or 
comers.—2. In bof. having three prominent 
longitudinal angles, ns a style or ovary.— 
3. In anat. a term applied to a triangular 
space on the fundus of the bladder. 
Trigonella (tri-¢6-nel'la), 1. [A dim. formed 
from trigon. The wings spread and give the 
flower a triangular appearance.) A wenns of 
plants, nat. order Leguminosm, papilionace- 
ous tribe. The species are strong-scented 
herbs with trifoliate leaves, and small blue, 
yellow, or white flowers, growing singly or lo 
heads or racemes io the axils of the leaves. 
They are natives chiefly of Eurvpe, Asia, 
and North Africa. 7". fivnwin graeecum (the 
common fenugreek) is a native of theSouth 
of Europe. Its seis were in high repute 
amoung the ancient Keyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans for medicinal as well as culinary 
purposes, and are atill used ly grooms and 
fariners a3 a medicitie for horses, In some 


parts of the south of Germany this plant is | 


cultivated as fodder for horses and sheep. 

Trigonia (tri-g6’ni-1), 1, [Soe TRIGUN.] 1A 
genus oflamellibrancliute molluscs, belong- 
ing to the section Asiphonida and family 
Trigonide. The Trigouls is a triangular or 
suborbicular, equivalve, transverse bivalve. 
The species are found both recent and fossil. 
The furmer have been iliscuvered near Aus- 
tralia only, in samiy mud They have been 
termed Trigonia nia rgeritacea, or pearly tri- 
gon, from their pearly lustre. The fossil spe- 
cies are very abundaut in the strata between 
the liasandthechalk, Sone are tertiary. — 
2. A genus of plauls eonstitiuting the ma‘. 
order Trigoniacex. 

oniacese (tri-0'ni-a’sé-@), uw. pl A nat. 
order of polypetalvus dicotyledonous trees, 
consisting of a sinule genus, Trigonia. The 
species are natives of tropical America, and 
had been referred to Polygalacesr: chiefly on 
account of their irrecular flowers and the 
long hairs of their seeds. There is little else, 
however, in commu, Some prefer to regard 
the Trigoniace us a sectiumuf the Legu- 
minose. 

Trigonids (tri-gon'i-/@), n pl, A family of 
lamellibranchiate muliusca, of which the 
genus Trigonia is the type See Tkr- 
GONIA. 

Trigonocarpon (tri-go’né-kiir"pon), mn. [Gr. 
tri =treis, three, ginia, aii angle, and karpos, 
fruit.) A genusof foszil thick-shelled fruits 
occurring in large «piantities in the enal- 
measures, 80 nami frum the three corners 
on the surface of the shell. They resemble 
the fruit of Salisburia, a drupe-bearing con- 
iferous tree of China and Japan, but may 
be palm-nuts. 

Trigonocephalus (tri-cé’n6-sef"n-lus), nm. 
(Gr. tngédnos, a triangle, and kephalé, the 
head.] A genus of poisonous serpents, 
closely allied to tlic rattlesnakes, family 
Crotalide. The 7 lanceolate, or lance- 
headed viper of Martinique, which frequents 
the sugar-cane pliutationa, and subsists 
mostly on rats, is extremely dangerous from 
its size and venomous power. ' 
or grayish, more or less mottled with hrown; 
attains a length of Uj or 7 feet; and, besides 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


8, 9°, 


It is yellow | 





j, job; 
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the Antilles, inhabits Brazil and other parta 
of South America 

Trigonocerous ( tri-gé-nos’ér-ns), a. (Gr. 
frigdnon, a triangle, and keraa,ahorn.] Au 
epithet applied to an animal! having horns 
with three anglea. 


| Trigonometric (trig’o-no-met"rik), a. Per- 
taluing to trigonometry. See TRIGONOMET- 


KICAL, 

Trigonometrical (trig’o-no-met"rik-al), a. 
Pertalning to trigonometry; performed by 
or according tothe rules of trigonometry.— 


Trigonometrical canon, a table which, be- | 


ginning from one second or one minute, 
expresses in order the lengths which every 
sine, tangent, and secant have in respect 
of the radius, wliich is supposed unity.— 
Trigonometrical curces, a name given to ver- 
taln curves which have euch equations as 
v=sin 2, v¥=co8 Zz, y=a cos +h cos? x, ke, 
These curves may be constructed from the 
fundamental properties of the sine, cosine, 
ite. Seren lines, lines which are 
employed in solving the different casea of 
Plane and apherical trigonometry, os radina, 
Sines, tanvents, secants, cosines, cotangenta, 
cosecants, &c. These lines, or the lengths 
of them, are called the trigonometrical fune- 
tions Of the ares to which they belong. 
When an are increases through all its values 
from 0° to 300°, the sines and cosines are 
positive in the first and second quadrants, 
and negative in the third and fourth; the 
tangents and cotangents are positive in the 
first and third, and negative in the second 
and fourth; the cosines and secants are posi- 
tive in the first and fourth, and negative in 
the second and third; and the versed sinesare 
positive in all the four quadrants.—Trigo- 
nometrical series, infinite series which are 
of the form a sin r+6 sin 22+cain 32, &c., 
and a cos2+6cos 2 r+c¢ cos 3 x, &c.— 
Triyonometrical surrey, aterm which ma 

be applied to any survey of a country which 
is carried on from a single base, by the com- 
putation of observed angular distances; but 
the term ia usnally confined to measure- 
ments on a large scale, embracing a con- 
siilerable extent of country, and requiring a 
combination of astronomical and geodetical 
operutions. <A trigonometrical survey may 
be unilertaken either to ascertain the exact 
situation of the different pointaof a country 
relatively to each other, and to the equator 
and meridians of the terrestrial globe, for 
the purpose of constructing an accurate 
map, or to determine the dimensions and 
form of the earth, by ascertaining the cur- 


vature of a given portion of its surface, or | 
by mensuring an arc of the meridian. e | 


most minute accuracy and the most perfect 
instruments are required in all the practi- 
cal parts of such operations; and it becomes 
necessary to have regard to the curvature 


of the earth's surface, the effecta of temper- | 
ature, refraction, altitude ahove the level | 


of the sen, and amultitude of circumstances 
whichare not taken intoaccount in ordinary 
surveying. In conducting a trigonometrical 
survey of a country (as the ordnance survey 
of Britain), signals, such as spires, towers, 
poles erected on elevated situations, orother 
objecta, are assumed at as great a distance 
a8 Will admit of distinct and accurate obser- 


vations, with teleacopes of conaiderable | 


power attached to the instruments used In 
measuring the angles. In thia way, starting 
from a measured base-line, the country will 


be divided into a series of connected tri- | 


angles called primary triangles; and any 
side of any one of these being known, the 
remaining sidea of all of them may be com- 
puted by trigonometry. By means exactly 
similar, each of these triangles is resolved 
inty a number of others called secondary 
triangles; and thus the positions of towns, 
villages, and other objects are determined. 
The length of the base or line measured, 
which is an are of «a great circle, must be 
determined with extreme accuracy, as an 
error in measuring it would affect the entire 
survey. For checking the measurements 
and the computations it is proper to mes- 
sure some other line at a considerable dis- 
tance from the first, as the com son of 
its measured and computed lengths will be 
a test of the accuracy of the intermediate 
operations. Such a line is called a base of 
verification. The measurement of a base is 
one of the principal difficulties in the sur- 
vey, chiefly on account of the ineqnalities 
of the earth's surface, and the variations in 
the length of the measuring instrument, 
arising from the change of temperature. 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then: th, thin; 
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The base is assumed on as flat a portion of 
country as can be obtained, and the chain 
or other measuring inetrument is con- 
structed with extreme care. 
Trigonometrically(trig’o-no-met”rik-al-1i), 
ady. In a trigonometrical manner; accord- 
ing to the niles or principles of trigonometry, 
Trigonometry (trig-o-nom‘et-ri), n. [From 
Gr. trigdnen, a triangle, and mefron, amea- 
sure.) According to the primitive meaning 
af the term, the measuring of triangles, or 
the science of determining the sides and 
angles of triangles, by means of certain parts 
which are given; but in its modern accept- 
ation it includes all theorems and formule 
relative to angles and circular arcs, and the 
lines connected with them, these lines being 
expressed by numbers or ration In fact, 
the principles of trigonometry are of very 
reneral eda Peges furnishing means of 
nvestigation in almost every Lranch of 
mathematics, Trigonometry, in relation to 
its practical utility, may be regarded as the 
most important of all the applications of 
mathematics, eapecially in relation to as- 
tronomy, navigation,and surveying. Trign- 
nometry is of two kinds, plane and » peel 
the former treating of triangles describe 
on a plane, and the latterof those described 
on the surface of a sphere. In every tri- 
angle there are six things which may be 
considered, via. the three sides and the 
angles, aid the main object of the 
theoretical com of trigonometry is todeduce 
rules by which, when some of these are 
uviven, the others may be found by compu- 
tation, such computations being facilitated 
by tables of sines, tangents, &c. In plane 
trigonometry any three of the six parts of a 
triangle being given (except the three an- 
ules), the other parts may be determined ; 
Lut in spherical trigonometry this exception 
has no place, for any three 
of the six parts being 
given, the reat may thence 
be determined, the sides 
being measured or eati- 
mated by degrees.minutes, 
&c., 05 Well aa the angles 
The mode in which trigo- 
nuometrical definitions are given is as follows; 
—Let ABC be a right-angled trinugle, then 


A o 


8 _sineofa: “|= cosine ofa, 2*- 
Ac AO AB 
AE aco 
tungent of A: = cotangent of A; -—= 
e “cB " AB 


secant of A; i c =cosecant of A; 1—cosine 
of A= versed sine of A}; 1—asine of A=co- 
versed sine of A. Both pure and spherical 
pe meh is divided into right-angled 
and oblique-angled. 

7Meonopiiin (tri-ci-nof'i-dé), n pl. <A 
family of shielded lizards, order Amphishr- 
nin, distinguished by having the teeth set in 


the margin of the jaws instead of on their 
iar e, as in the other families of the 
order. 


Trigonous (tri‘gon-us),@ Trigonal. 

TrApomyt (trig’o-ni), n. (Gr. tri=treis, three, 
and goné, birth.) Threefold birth or pro- 
duct. ‘Man... in whom be three distinct 
souls by way of trigony.” Howell. 

(tri‘gram), » Same as Trigraph, 

c . * 

mat’ ik, etereswinikt a. [Gr, tri = frei, 

three, and gramena, o letter.) Consisting of 
three tyke or three rene _ let ae by 

Trigre tri‘graf), n. r. tri=—treis, three, 
an jLsonkry a writing.] A tame given to 
three letters having one sound; a triph- 
thong, as caw in bean, 

araaya (tiie n. [Gr. tri=treis, three, and 
guyné, a female.] In bot a plant having 
three styles. 

I (tri-jin'i-a), n. pl. Anorderof plants 
in the Linnean system, distinguished by 
the flowers having three styles or pistila, as 
in the bladder-nut. 

1 ous (tri-jin'i-an, tri’‘jin- 
us), @. In bet having three — 

Trihedral (tri-hé'dral), a [See TRIHEDEON. } 
Having three equal sides. 

Trihedron tri-hé’dron), n. [Gr. tri=treis, 
three, and Aedra, side.) A Ngure having 
three equal sides. 

Trihilate (tri-hi'lit), a. [L. trihilatuw—tri= 
fres, three, and hilwm] Jn bot. having three 
Ada or scare: applied to seeds. 

Trijugate, Triju; (tri’jai-gat, tri'‘jii-cus), 
a, [L. tri=fres,t and yugum, yoke) In 
bot. in three pairs.—A tojugove lecs is o pin- 
nate leaf with three pairs of leaflets. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 


TRILAMINAR 


Trilaminar (tri-lam'i-nér), a. [L. tri=trea, 
three, and lamina, a plate or leaf.] Con- 
sisting or composed of threefold lamin or 
layers of cells, a8 of the blastoderm. 

teral (tri-lat‘ér-al), a. [L tri= trea, 
three, and lofws, laters, a side.) Having 
three sides, a5 a triangle. 

Trilaterally (tri-lat’ér-al-li),adv. With three 


sides. 

Trilateralness (tri-lat'ér-al-nes), n. Quality 
of having three sides. 

I mma (tri-lem’ma), w. (Gr. tri=treis, 
three, and /émma, anything received, an as- 
sumption, from lambandé, to receive.| 1. In 


logic, a syllogism with three conditional pro- | 


remises of which are 


pomoee. the major 
inthe minor, See Lyr- 


junctively affirm 


LEMMA.—2 Hence, in general, any choice | 


between three alternatives. 
Triletto(tré-let’to),n. (1t.] Inwneic, ashort 


Trilinear (tri-lin’é-ér), a. (L. tri=tres, three, 
and linea, a line.) Composed or consisting 
of three lines. (utling’gwal) tah 

Triling ual, Trilinguar . gwal, 4 

ling’gwiir),a. (L. tri=tree, three, and lingua, 

atongue.] Consisting of three languages, 
The much-noted Rosetta Stone . . . bears upon 
its surface a frifiegea/! inscription. ‘fr, Jao, 


Triliteral (tri-lit'ér-al), a. (L. tri=tres, three, 
and litera, a letter.) Consisting of three 
letters; as, a friliteral root or word.—T'ri- 
literal languages, a term applied to the 
Semitic family of tongues, use every 
word in them consists, in the first instance, 
of three consonants, which represent the 
essential idea expressed by the word, while 
special modifications are produced by cer- 
tain vowels or additional letters. 

Triliteral (tri-lit’ér-al), mn. A word con- 
alsting of three letters. 


ess (tri-lit’ér-al-nes), mn. The | 


Triliteraln 
quality of being triliteral. 

One of the chief and indisputable characteristics of 
Shemitic has, since the days of Chajug, been held to 
be their frififera/mers. Deutsch, 

Trilith (trilith), mn. (Gr. tri=treis, three, and 
lithos, a atone.) In archeol. an obelisk or 
other monument consisting of three stones. 


Trilithic (tri-lith'ik), @ Of or relating to a 
trilith: map pein of three stones, 
Trilithon (tri‘lith-on), m. (Gr. tri = freis, 








ads 


Part of Stonehenge. aa, Trilithons 


three, and Jithos, a stone.] Three large 
blocks of atone placed together like door- 
poste and a lintel, and standing by them- 
selves, as in sundry ancient monuments. 
Trill (tril), [Perhaps imitative of sound. 


| 


D. trillen, Dan, frille, to trill, to quaver; It. | 


trillo, a trill; G. triller, a shake, atrill.) 1. A 


warbling, quavering sound; a rapid, trem- 


b series of succession of tones. —2. In 


music, same as Shake, § (a) and (5), 

T have often pitied in a winter night a vocal musl- 
cian, ari! have attributed many of his fair and 
quavers to the coliness of the weather. Tudtler. 
8. A consonant pronounced with a trilling 
sound, as ( or r. 

Trill (tril), of. To sing with a quavering or 
tremulousness of voice; to sing. 

i thin Bott lance of te eerie 2h 
j BROT gllence of the listening w i, 
Theokermned songstress fri/ir her iy. ae Tey. 

Trill,} v.¢. [A form of thrill] To twirl; to 
turn round. Chaucer, 

Trill (tril), c.« 1. To shake or quaver; to 
sound with tremulous vibrations. ‘To judge 
of trilling notes and tripping feet." Dryden. 
2 To sing with quavers; to pipe. * That 
hears the latest linnet trill.” Tennyson, 

Trill (tril), ©... (Comp. Sw. trilla, Dan. trille, 
to roll, to torn round; D. drillen, to drill or 


bore by turning. Asto meaning 2 compare | 
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asion tears fd 
aucer.—2 To flow in 


the ex down. 
turn. asmal) stream, 
or in drops rapidly succeeding each other; to 
trickle. 

Aod now and then an ample tear teal a down 

Her delicate check. Shak. 

Whisper'd sounds 

Of waters, frei/ling from the riven stone 

To find a fountain on the rocky floor. rer. 

Trilliacess (tril-li-a'sé-2), n. pl. [From genius 
Trillium, from L. tree, three, from the ternary 
arrangement of the floweia.] A small nat. 
orerof herbaceous, tuberose plants, belong- 
ding to Lindley’s Dictyogens. The fruit is 
succulent, and eaid to be narcotic. One 
species, Paris quadrifolia, or herb Paris, is 
not uncommon in moist shady woods in 
Britain. (See PARIS. 
— tics belonging tothe United States, where 
ite fleshy roots are used a8 an astringent, 
tonic, and antiseptic medicine. 

Trillibub t (tril'li-bub), = A cant term for 
anything trifling or worthless, ‘ Allagentle- 
man can look for of such trilliiubs.” Mas- 
singer, ‘Forget thy tricks and ¢rillibwha,' 


Shirley. : 
ling (tril'ing), nm. 1. One of three children 
born at the same birth.—2 A composi 
UF Lape compuney of three individuals. 
on (tril'yon), 7. 
three, and wallion.] The product of a mil- 
lion involved to the third power, or the 
product of a million multiplied by a million, 
and that product multiplied by amillion; the 
roduct of the square of a million multiplied 
ua 1,000,000 x 1,000,000 


y a million, 


1,000,000,000,000, and this product miulti-— 


plied by a million = 1,000,000, 600,000, 000, 000. 
According to the French notation the num- 
berexpressed by a unit, with twelve cyphers 
annexed, or 1,000,000, 000,000, 

Trillo (tril15), n. [It] In music, a trill or 
Shake, “Much humming to myself . ; 
the frillo.” Pepys. 

Trilobate, Trilobed (tri-lobat or tri‘lo-hat, 
trilébd), a (Gr. tri=treia, three, and Lobos, 
alobe ] Having three lobea, 

Trilobite (tri‘lo-bit), m. (Gr. tri=treis, three, 
and fobos, a lobe.) One of an extinct and 
widely-distributed family of palaozoic crus- 
tacea, nearly allied tothe Phyllopoda Tri- 
lobitea are especially characteristic of the 
Silurian strata; abouta dozen genera appes 
in the Devonian, three or four in the carbon- 
iferous, and none higher. They comprehend 
those species in which the body is divided 
into three lobes, which run parallel to its 
axis. Trilobites are supposed by Burmeister 
to have moved by swimming in an inverted 
position, belly up, immediately beneath the 
surface of the water, When attacked they 
could roll themselves into a ball. They fed 
on small water animals, and inhabited gre- 
gariously and in vast numbers the shallow 
water near consta. No antenne or limba 


have yet been detected; ‘still,’ says Owen, | 


‘there can be no doubt they oy fa such 
locomotive powers as even the limpet and 
chiton exhibit.’ The lenses of the eye are 
frequently beautifully preserved so aa to be 
perceptible by the naked eye. In Asaphus 
caudatua each eye has 400 facets, and in A. 

vrannue 6000, The species vary ated in 
size, ome being no larger than a p n's bead, 
while A. gigas is found 1sinchealong. Pro- 


WiNNtate 


A) 
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ji 
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= 
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Trilobites. 
1, Paradozides bohemicus. 2, Phacops latifrons. 


bably some so-called species are only larval 
Trilobitic (tri-l6-bit'ik), a. 
to, or ramen bikie a trilobite. 
-lok’f-lér), a. [L. tri=tres, 
three, and Joculus, a cell, dim. of locws, a 
cells for seeda; as, a trilocular pericarp. 
Trilogy (tril'o-ji), m. via, from 


or transition forms of others. 
Of, pertaining 
Trilocular (tri- 
place.] In bof. three-celled; having three 
ee trile 1 
trea, tria, three, and logos, speech, idis- 


course.) <A series of three dramas, which, 


11 To | 


Trillium erectum isa 


te q 


[Formed from tn-, | 





TRIM 


though each of them being in o certain 
sense complete in itself, yet bear a mutoal 
relation to each other, aud form but parts 
of one historical and poetical picture. 

The term belongs more particularly to the 
Greek drama. Un the Athenian stage it be- 
came customary to exhibit on the tame oc- 
casion three serious dramas or a trilogy, at 
first connected together by a sequence of 
subject, but afterwards unconnected and on 
distinct subjects, a fourth or satyric drama 
being also added, the characters of which 
were gatyra Shakspere's Henry VI. may 
be called a trilogy. Grote. 

Trilophodon SoC c-dlouy, n. (Gr. treia, 
three, lophos, a ridge, aud codons, odontox, 
a tooth.) One of the two sections into 
which mastodons have been divided, the 
other being Tetralophodon, according as 
the crowns of their molars have three or 
four transverse ridges. 

Tril , Triluminous (tri-li'min-ér, 
tri-l0'min-us), a [L. tri=tres, three, and 
lumen, light.) Having three lights. 

Trim (trim), a. (A. Sax. (rum, firm, strong, 
whence ¢rymian, to establish, to prepare, 
to set in order, whence the modern menan- 
ing of the adjective. In to (rim or steady 
a t the original meaning is clusely re- 
tained, Cog. 0. Sax. trim, firm, L. G. be- 
trunmen, to make firm.) 1, Being neat and 
in xl order; properly adjusted; having 

kd gi appropriate and in its right 

place; tight; snug; neat; tidy; smart; as, a 
trim or frim-built — : é pees is trim 
when he is well shaped and firm; his dress 
is trim when it sits closely and neatly on 
his body; a hedge Is trim when it is kept 
neat and not allowed to straggle. ‘The 
whiles the maskers marched forth in trim 

array.” Spenser. ‘Trim bowers.” Taser. 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That io fries yardens takes his pleasure, Milton. 

But all within } 
The sward was fri as any garden lawn, Tea myson, 


21 Nice; fine; ironically (as when we say, 
soars a fine fellow!) ‘A trim exploit.’ 


“Twas 
Trim sport for them that had the doing of it. Shak, 


Trim (trim), v.f. pret. & pp trimmed; ppr. 
trimming. [See the adjective.) 1, To make 
trim, to put in due order for any purpose; 
to adjust. 

Each muse in Leew's golden day: 
Starts from her trance, and érieer her wither d bays. 


The hermit frimem'd his little Gre.  Golalromath. 
2, To dreas; to put in a proper state as re- 
gards clothes. 

T was drivee'a@ in Julia's gown. Ske, 


3. To invest or embellish with extra orna- 
ments; to decorate, as with ribbons, braid, 
lace, &c.; as, to trim a gown with lace.— 
4. To bring to a compact, neat, or orderly 
condition by removing all superflious atrag- 

ling loose appendages or matter from; 

ence, to clip, pare, shave, prune, lop, or 
the like; as, to trim the hair; to tri a hedge 
or a tree. 

Mephibosheth, the son of Saul, care downto meet 
the king, and had neither dressed his feet, mor 
frien his beard. a Sam. xix. 24. 

§& In corp. to dress, as timber; to make 
amooth: to fit to anything.—6. Nawt. (a) to 
adjust, 8 0 mit or boat, by arranging the 
cargo or disposing the weight of persons or 
goods so equally on each side of the centre 
and at each end that she chal) sit well on the 
water and sail well. <A vessel is said to be 
trimmed by the head or by the stern respec- 
tively when the weight is so disposed as to 

e her draw more water towards the 
head than towards the stern, or the reverse. 

My old friend, after having seated himself, . 
fiimerd the boat with his coachman, who being a 
sober man, always serves for ballast on these occa- 
sion. aaditon 
(6) To 6 in due order for aniling; as, 
to trim the saila.—7. To relimke; to reprove 
sharply; also, to beat; to lick, [Colloq] 

ly ee, a owed my may i is afraid to 
re i len 17 
re. re ee 
—To trim away,} to lose or waste in fluctuat- 
ing between parties. 

He who would hear what every foo) could cay, 
Would never fix his thoughts, but fever his time atay, 


. Aryaien. 
—To trim forth,) to trick out; to dress out; 
to set off. 


Thus fevmirsed . they bring me to the rout, 
Who, Crucifie him, cre with one strong shout. 
; G&, Afri, 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; § mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; 


fi, 8c.abune; §, Sc. fey. 


TRIM 


—To trim up, to dress up; to put in proper | 


order. 
L found) her fromeiny wf the diadem 
Un her dead mistress SAat, 


Trim (trim), c.f. To liold a middle course 
or pusitiun between parties, 50 as to appear 
to favour each: frum the nautical meaning. 
See TRIM, vp. 


He (Malifas) troewnwed, he said, as the temperate 
gone feawer Letween itolerable beat and intolerable 


enla, Afacauiay, 
Trim (trim), n. 1. Dress; garb. ‘Seeing him 
just past wider the window in his woodland 


frim’ Sir W) Seott,—2 State of prepara- 
tion: order: eoudition: disposition: as, | 
am in good frim to-day. ‘In the frim of 
anencounter.” CAhapinan.—3. The state of 
a ship or her cargo, ballast, masta, &e., by 
which she is well prepared for sailing. — 
Trim of the wavts (neut.), their position 
in regard to the ship and to each other, na 
near or ilistant, far forward or much aft, 
erect or raking 

Trimembral (tri-mem'bral), a. 
consleting if three members. 

Trimera (tri‘mér-a), ». (Gr. tri=treis, 
three, ani] nieroe, 2 
part.) The name 
given hy Latreille to 
hia fourth section of 
Coleoptera, incluil- 
ing these which 
have each tarsus 
composed of three 
articulations, na the 
lady-birds and putf- 
ball lwetles. In the 
cut 1 shows the lady-bird (Coccinella), 2 tar- 
sus of Coccinella, 3 antenna of do, 4 an- 
tenna of Kumorphus, 5 tarsus of Longitarsus. 

Trimerous (tri'mér-us), @. In bot. consist- 
ing of three parts. A flower is sald to be 
trimerous when it haa three parta In the 
calyx, three in the corolla, and three ata- 
mena. 

Trimester (tri-mes‘tér), 4. [Fr. trimestre 

from L ftrismestria —prefix tri, three, anc 
tinge a mouth.) A term or period of 
three months. 

Trimestral (tri-ines'tral), a, Same as Tri- 
mestrual, ‘Monthly or trimestral.’ Southey. 

Trimestrial (tri-mes’tri-al), a. Of or per- 
taining tou trimester; occurring every three 
montha; quarterly. 

Trimeter (trim’e- -tér), n. (Gr. trimetros, 
triiactron—fri=trei, three, and metron, a 
mensure,] A poetical diviaion of verse con- 
slating of three measures. 

Trimeter, Trimetrical (trim’e-t¢r, tri-met’- 
rik-al),a. Consisting of three poetical mea- 
sures, forming an iambic of six feet. 

(tri-met'rik), a. See Onrno- 
RHOMBIM’, 

Trimly (trim'li), ade. In a trim manner 
or condition; neatly; in good order. 

‘ollen hair 

ih irésses 





| 
i 


Her yellow 
Was frien'y woven, an 


Peier, 
Trimmer (trim’ér), n. 1. One who trima, 
fits, arranges, or ornaments; as, a coal- 
trimmer, that la, a labourer who arranges 
the cargo of coal on board a ship.—2 One 
who fluctuates between parties, especiall 

Pamaed parties, The word has been u 

oo] sense, Of one who refuses to identif 

himself with any of the two opposing politi- 
col parties of English histury (Whig and 
Tory), on account of the extreme views or 


Bb 


measures adopted by either party, and in a | 


lad sense to a time-server or turncoat, who 
shifts his political alleyiance to advance his 
interests. See also THIM, o.t. and vi. 
We frrmmers are fur holding all things even. 
Diepaten, 
Sor Toryor Whig, sbservater or (rin, 
May Ibe, nor ay uinet the Law's torrent a swimmer 


3, In arch, a piece of timber inserted ta na 
roof, floor, wooden partition, and the like, 
to support the ends of any of the joists, 
rafters, &c —4. (ne who chastises or repri- 
manda; a sliarp, shrewish person; that by 
which a reprimand or vhastisement is 
ministered. [Cullow] 

I will show you his last epistle, and the scroll of | 
my answer—cpud, tisafrinneyr, Sie I, Sot. 


(trim'‘ing), m. 1, The act of one 


Trimming 
who trims; the act of one who fluctuates | 


between parties; inconstancy. Sowfh,—2. Or- 
namental appendages to a garment, aa 
lace, ribbons, andl the like.— The act of 
reprimanding or chastising; a beating; aa, 
the boy deserves a trimming, [Collog.J— 
4. pl. The accessurices to any dish or article 


f J, fob; 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g. go; 


Having or | 


: Trindle (trin’dl), v.t, 


| Trine (trin), v.¢. pret. 
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offood, ‘A leg of mutton and trimmings." 
Thackeray. [Calloq, ] 

Trimmingly (trim’ing-li), adv. In a trim- 
ming Muainwer. 

Trimness (trim'nes), ». The state or qua- 
lity of being trim; compactness; neatness; 
food order, snugnesa 

rphic, (tri-mor’ fik, 
tri-mur fa), a. 


racterized by, trimorphistm; 
distinct forma. 


having three 


With frimeareiiic plan 
wise, differing in the lengths of their pistils and sta- 
mens, in the sige and colour of their pollen grains, 
and in some other respects: and as in each of the 
tliree foring there are two sets of stamens, the three 


Trimorphous 
Of or pertaining to, or cha- | 


ts there are three forme like- | 


form possess altogether six seta of stamens and three | 


kinls dof jeistils. Darviii, 
Trimorphism (tri-mor'fizm), 1. [Gr. trii= 
treis, three, and morphé, form.] The state or 
property of having three distinct forma; ape- 
cifically —(a) in erystal. the property of crys- 
tallizing in three fundamentally different 
forms. Titanic anhydride is an example of 
trimorphism. In one form it is the mineral 
anasfase, in another rvfile, in a third brook- 


ite. (5) In biol, existence in three distinct 


forma. 


There are, also, cases of dimorphism and frimor- 
Aran, both with animals and jlants, Thus, Mr. 
alle . has shown that the fermales of certain 
Speecies of ‘butterflies, in the Malayan archipelago, 
regularly appear unter two of even three comspicu- 
ously distinct forms, not connected by intermeiate 
wari Pw, 


Trimurti (tri‘mér-ti), n [Skr., from éri, 
three, and mairti, the only.) The nameof the 
later Hindu triad or trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, conceived as an inse ble unity. 
The sectaries of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva 
respectively make their the original 
deity from which the trinity emanates; but 


considered! separately Brahma is the creat- | 


ing, Vishnu 
the 
ing, and Siva 
the destroying 
principle 

the deity, 
while Trimur- 


losophical or 
theological 
uni which 
combines the 





Trimurti, from Coleman's Hindu 
Mythology. 


represented 
symbolically 
as one body with three heads, Vishnu at the 
malic. Siva at the left, and Brahma in the 


(trim-i-a'ri-an), a. [Gr. tri= 
frets, three, and myé, & saeicin 
which presents three musc 
ot vaiama ] o 'Trinal nity” 
ret, and pp. 

ppr. trindling. [See 
to trickle or to ron down in small 
[Local.]—2 To trundle or roll. 

Trindle (trin'dl), % To trickle; to run in 
a atnall stresm. ([Local.] 

Trindle- 
of trundle-tail; o curled tail; an animal 
with a curled tail. 

Lie si éir, he ape ap sts aoe NS Snt, 
al 4 cur, c FE fa 
Between his leys. " Bean, & Fi 

Trine (trin),a [See TRINAL] Threefold: 
triple; as, (rine dimension, that is, length, 
breadth, and thickness. 


ae A ere 
| ‘Trinal (tri‘nal), a. (L. trinws, three sid fra 


trindled; | 
UNDLE.] 1. To allow | 
streams. 


tail! trin/di-tal), n, Acorruption | 


preserv- | 


ti is the phi- | 


three separate | 


Trine (trin), n. 1. In astrol. the aspect of | 


planets distant from each other 120 degrees, 
or the third 
Waa suppo 

triad. ‘A single trine of brazen 


E. B. Browning, [Rare.’ 
pp. trined ; ppr. 
tring. To putin the aspect of a trine, 


Ny fortune he was now to Venus frircd, 
And stern Mars in Capricorn was join’ d. 


Trinervate (tri-nér'vat), a. (L. tri=tres, 
three, and nereus, a nerve.] In bof. having 
three unbranched vessels i he from 
the base to the apex: said of o leaf. 

Trin Trinerve Certnéred, tri‘nérv), 

Sincere Sreerenls, ies 

n'ga), n ([Gr. tryngas, a 
mentivned by Aristotle.) A genus of longi- 
rostral gral latorial birds, family Tringidm, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


“ign Ss nasi. mn ing 
i benign aspec z. 
tortoises." | 


W, wig; 


TRINKET 


now restricted ao as to include only those 
individuals in which the toes are partially 
webbed at the base, They are very mere J 
allied to the ruffs and snipes. 7’. variabil 

or alpina, the dunlin or purr; 7. canta, 


the knot, known alaw as the red reg 
and ash-coloured sand iper - minw 
little stint or sandpiper; T. maritima, 


the purple sandpiper, are members of the 
oh 7 


trin'ji-dé), n. pl. A fast of lon- 
sirontrad birds, ur which the abe is 
the type. These birds are dis oh 
the harmed 


vet length, slenderness, an 

of the bill, and by the delicae 
and the smallness of the hin a ‘ce Bee 
cut DUNLIN. 

Tringle (tring’gl), nm [Fr.; origin unknown. } 

In arch. a little square member or orna- 

ae aa A listel, reglet, plathband, and the 
like, but particular ly a little member 
exactly over evel? triglyph.—z A lath ex- 
tended between the posts of a bedstead; a 


curtain-rod. 

Trinitarian (trin-i-taé’'ri-an), a, Pertaining 
rena. ‘Trinity, or to the doctrine of the 

n 

Trinitarian (trin-i-té‘ri-an), m. 1. One who 
believes the doctrine of the Trinity,—2 One 
of a religious order instituted in 1198, who 
made it their business to ransom Christian 
centives taken by the Moora and other in- 

ele. 

Trinitarianism (trin-i-ta’‘ri-an-izm), n. The 
doctrine of trinitarians. 

Trinity (trin‘i-ti),n [0.E. trinitee (Chaucer, 

(Gowrr), Fr. trinité, L. trinitas, from trims, 

threefold, from tres, tria, three. ] 1. In theol. 
the nolon of three persons in one Godhead: 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.— 
2. A symbolival i, aha of the mys- 
tery of the Trinity vent in Christian art. 
One of the most eae forma in which the 
Trinity was shown in the church consisted 
of a figure of the Father seated on a throne, 
the head surrounded with a triangular nim- 
bus, or surmounted with a triple crown ; 
Christ crucified in front, and the Holy Spirit, 
in the form of a dove, resting on the cross. 
The mystic union of the three Persons was 

various emblems or de- 

vices, in which three elements were com- 

bined into one whole, as for instance by 

the equilateral triangle, or a combination 

of the triangle, the circle, and so 


also symbolized hy 





Symbols of the Holy Trinity. 


the trefoil.— Trinity Sunday, the 
next after Whitsunday, observed by the 
Roman, Anglican, and other chu in 
honour of the Trini a 
-house (trin’'i-ti-hous), ». An insti- 
tution pen by Henry VIIL under 
the full title of the Corporation of the Elder 
Brethren of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
and intrusted with the regulation and man- 
are of the lighthouses and buoys of the 
ores and rivers of England. corpora- 
tion is now empowe tw appoint and li- 
os pilots for the English coast, and has 
neral wap rata over the corporations 
4 ich have the ch of the 1 
and buoys "9 hey tir Hand Ireland, subject 
ot an mn eppen of Trada, to whose 
sae pad bet nest the Trinity- house is 
Hr subject in matters relating to England. 
The corporation consista of a master, cage 
master, a certain number of acting elder 
brethren, and of honorary elder brethren, 
with an unlimited number o 
brethren, the master and hoped elder 
brethren being chosen on account of eminent 
social position, and the other members from 
seamen of the navy or the merchant ship- 
ping service who possess certain qualifica- 
fons. 
Triniunity { (trin-i-f'ni-ti), mn Trinunity; 
trinity. 
As for terms of trinity, friniwenny, . . . and the 
fhe, they pore bay them as sc notions not im be 
found in 5S Mitten, 


Trink (tringk), n. A kind of fishing-net; an 
old apparatus for catching fish. 

Trinket (tring’ket). n [Probably a nasaj- 
ized form of tricket, from trick, to dress ont.) 


wh, whig; “gh, azure.—See KEY. 


TRINKET 





LA amall ornament, as a jewel, o ring, and 
the like. 


il that of 
ail the Finkeis wherewith ey are atbred, there i 
not one but serves lo home Necessary pups 
Sire . Sialnagy. 
2 A thing of no great value; any small 
+e often used cuntemptuously. Beaw. 
Trinket (tring’ket),o i [The original sense 


may have beeu to pasa trinkets or articles | 


to and fro between.] To bargain; to negoti- 
ate; to hold secret communication; to have 
private intercourse; to intrigue; to traffic. 
Had the Popish lords stood to the interest of the 
Crown, asd wot frinteted with the enemies of that 
and themselves, it is protstie they had kapt their 
seats in the House of Lords for wang years onger. 
North. 
All this I was ready to do for a woman, who 
trindets and trafics with my warst foes. 
| Sir WN", Scott, 
Trinket + (tring’ket),n. [Fr. trinquet, It. 
trincheto, Sp. trinqueto, probably nasalized 
from L. tréijwetrus, triangular, from fres, 
three, being originally a triangular sail. | 
A top-sail or topgallant sail. 
The frinéef and the mizzen were rent anunder. 
fies 
Trinketer (tring’ket-ér),n. One who 
eta, traffics, or intrigues, or carries on secret 
petty dealing, a trafficker, an intriguer. 
sed this honournble gentleman with 


1 have 
the full injustice which he has done and shall do to 
his own soul, if he becomes thus a friméefer with 
Satan, Sir iP. Scott. 

(tringk’et-ri), u. Ornaments of 


dress: trinkets collectively. 
on front, or neck, or breast.’ Southey. 
Trinkle? (tring’kl), oi. pret. & pp. trinkled; 
ppr- trinkling. (Comp. trinket, v.] To 
Pee at to treat secretly or underhand, to 
Trinoctial (tri-nok’shal), a [L. tri=tres, 
three, and nox, nocti, 


ta. 

Trinoda (tri-nd’da), n. [L. tris tres, three, and 
nodus,a knot.) An old land measure equal 
to 3 perches.—T'rinoda necesvitas, in Anglo- 
Saxon times, was a term signifying the three 
services due to the king in respect of tenure 
of landa in England, for the repair of bridges 
and highways, the building and repair of 

fortresses, and expeditions againat the king's 

enemies. 
(tri-nd'dal),a. [See TRINODA.) In 


Trinodal 

bot, having three nodes only. 

Srinottal (tri-ni‘mi-al), a. (Gr. tri=treis, 
three, and now, a division, from memd, to 


divide.] Io alg. consisting of three terms 
connected by the signs + or —; thusa+b+e, 
or z7-—22y+y* is a (rinomial quantity. 
Trinomial (tri-né'mi-al),n. In alg. a trino- 
mial quantity. 
Trinominal (tri-nom’in-al), a Same as 


Trinomial, 
Trio (tri’6 or tré’d), mn [It, from L. tres, 
three.} 1. Three united. 
The ériz were well accustome:| (0 act together, and 
were linked to cach other by es of mutual interest 
and advantage. Dvcbews, 


2 In music, (2) a composition for three 
voices or three instruments, (>) A move- 
ment in }th time, which often forms part of 
the minuet or movement in minuet form, 
such as occur ina symphony. (c) The By 
formers of a trio or three-part composition. 

Triobolar,t Triobolary? (tri-ob’6-lér, tri- 
ob’é-la-ri}, a. [L. triobolarie —tres, three, 
and obolus,an obolus.] Of the valoe of three 
o or . ee caus oat meer 

"Any lary pasquiller.* 

Howell. 

Trioctahedral (tri-ok’ta-hé"dral), a. (Prefix 
tri, and ocfahedrol.| In crystal, presenting 
three ranges of faces, one above another, 
each range containing eight faces. 

Trioctile (tri-ok’til), a. (Prefix tvi, three, 
and octile.] In aefrol. an aspect of two 


planets with regard to the earth, when they | 
are three octanta or eighth parts of acircle, | 


that ia 136°, distant from each other. 

Triodia (tri-*‘di-a), n. A genus of grasses, 
cenene to the tribe Avenem, a British 
species of which is 7. decumbens, or heath- 
° . Bee HRATH-GRASS. 

1 (tri-é'al-a),n. pl. (Gr.tri= y, three, 
and oitog, a house.) The third order of plants 
in the class Polygamia, in the Linnean sys- 
tem. It comprises plants with unisexual 
and bisexual flowers on three separate plants, 
or having flowers with stamens only on one, 
pistils on another, and bisexual flowers on 

a third. The fig-tree and fan-palm are ex- 

amples. 
















Fite, fir, tat, tall; | mé, met, her; 


Tri@cious 


nk- | 


‘No trinketry | 
| diles and atitpators 
Trionyx ‘niks), 


ght.] Comprising | 








pine, pin; 
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eh By ect a, In bot. having 
niale, female, aud hermaphrodite flowers, 
each on different plants; pertaining to the 
order Trimcia. 


Triole (tré’dl), n. In music, the same as 


Triplet. 


Triolet (tri'é-let, tré’d-let),n. (Dim. of trio, ] 


A stanza of eight lines, in which the first 
line is repeated after the third, and the 
first and second lines after the sixth. It is 
suited to playful and light subjects. 
Triones (tri-d'‘néz), n. pl. (L., the ploughing- 
oxen, hence the conatellations of the Wain. } 
In aetron, a name sometimes given to the 
suven principal stars in the constellation 


Ursa Major, popularly called Charles's Wain, — 


Triony: Trionycids® (tri-i-nik'i-dé, 
tri-d-nis'i-dé), n. pl. (From genus Trionys, 
from Gr. tri=trey, three, and onyz, ony- 

chos, afinger or toenail. The EvpsE apell- 
ing is therefore Trionychide.) The mud- 
turtles or soft-tortoises, a family of freal- 

water chelonian reptiles, distinguished by 
the imperfect development of the carapace, 
which is covered by asmooth leathery skin, 
by having the ribs expanded and united to 
one another near the bases and having aper- 
tures near the extremities, and by horny 
jaws furnished with fleshy lips. All the 
members are carnivorous, The soft-ahelled 


tortoise (Trionyr serox) and the large and — 


flerce snapping-turtle of the United States 
are grape ee Lied are examples, The 
atter is cipabte of biting through a stick 


half an inch in diameter. The Trion 


Niloticus is highly serviceable in the Nile 


and other rivers in destroying young croco- 


(tri n. Agenus of tortoises, 
comprising those which are soft-shelled. 
See above article. 

Trior (trior),n. [From try.] In law,a per- 
son appointed by the court to examine 


whether a challenge to a panel of jurors, or | 


to any juror, is just. 

Trios (tri-os’té-um), n. (Gr, tri=tres, 
three, and osfeon,a bone.) A small genus of 
coarse, hairy, leafy, perennial herbs, with 
pointed connate leaves and sessile flowers 
solitary or clustered in the axils, nat. order 
Caprifoliacew. They are natives of North 
America and the mountains of Central Asia. 

Trip ctrip), vi. [A lighter and non-nasalized 
form of the root of tramp; comp. Dan.trippe, 

Sw. trippa, D. trippen, G. trippen, trippetn, 

trip; trip, a short step; Goth. fnm- 

ef (with m inserted), to step, to trip. See 
RAMP.) 1.To run or step lightly; to move 
or walk with quick, light steps; to move the 
feet nimbly, as in running, walking, dancing, 
or the like. 
Tryp no further, pretty sweeting. Shak, 
She bounded by ancl pd so lyght. 
They had not time to take a steady t. 


29 To take a yoyage or journey; to make a 
jaunt or exc n.—3. To stumble; to strike 
the foot against something, 0 as to lose the 
step and come near to fall; to make a false 
step; to lose the footing; to make a false 
movement. 

A blind will thereupon comes to be led by a blind 
understanding ; there u& no remedy, but it must Arup 
and stumble, Santa, 
4. To offend against morality, propriety, or 
rule; to take a wrong step, tu err, to go 
wrong. | : 

For Jenny, my cousin, had come to the place, and | 


oew right well 
That Jenny had rripe in her time; I 
would not tell. 


Trip (trip). v.t. pret. & pp. tripped; ppr. gn 
ping. 1. To cause to fall by striking the 
eet suddenly from under the person; to 
canse to stumble, make a false step, or lowe 


knew, but I 
Tennyson, 


the footing by striking the feet or checking | 


their free action: often followed by up; as, 
to trip or trip up a man in wreetling, to 
4 + § the heela) ‘He .. . tripped me 
behind.” Shak, ' Tript up thy heels.’ Shak. 


The words of Hobbes's defence érip wp the heels | 
Bramhall, 


of his cause. 
2 To cause to fail; to put something in the 
way of, ‘To trip the course of law.” Shak. 
8. To catch in a fanlt, offence, or mistake ; 
to detect ina misstep. ‘These her women 
can trip me if I err.’ Shak.—4 Naut. to 
loose, ag an anchor from the bottom, by its 
cable or buoy-rope. 

Trip (trip), [See vi] 1, A light short 
step; a live! 
the sound of such a step. 

His heart bounded as he could 


of a light, (omale step glide 
oft wet. or 


sometimes hear the 
to or from the door 
Ser iP, Send, 





note, not, mbve; tabe, tub, byll; 










































































movement of the fect; hence, | 


TRIPE-DE-ROCHE 


2 Aahort journey or voyage; un excursion 


or jaunt. 


I teok a ¢r¢@ to London on the death of the Een, 


aie 
3. A sudden seizure or catch by which a 
wrestler throws his antagonist. 


He, stripe for wrestling, smears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with afevf his foe ta full, Drjraiem. 


4, A stumble by the loss of foothold, or a 
striking of the foot against an object.—5. A 


failure: a mistake; a slight error arising 
from haste or inconsideration. 


then, who of each #rip the advantage take, 
Find but those faults which they want wit to make, 
Preyaen 


6. Naut. a single board or tack in plying to 
wipdwarnd.—8yYx, Stumble, failure, mistake. 
excursion“, jaunt, ramble, tour. 


Trip (trip), m [Allied to troop, See TROOP. | 


1. A number of anioials 





ether; a Hock; 
Provincial.}—2+ A body of men; a troup. 
paleolate (tri-pa'lé-0-lat),a In bot con- 


sisting of three pales or palew, as the flower 
of a bamboo, 


ee ang’) Samens Trepang. 
(tri-part‘ed), a. [Sce'TRIPARTITE. } 


L. In Aer. parted into three 
che applicable to the 

eld ag well as to ordin- 
aries and charges; as, tri- 
ported in pale, a cross tri- 
parted.—2 In bot, divide! 

nto three seqments which 
extend nearly to the base 
of the part to which they 


belong. 
Trip rtible (tri-pér'ti-bl), 
a. Partible or divisible into three pieces 


Cross triparted, 


or parts. 
Tripartient (tri-piir'shi-ent), a. Dividin 


into three | : sald of a number that 
divides another into three equal parts, om 
2 with regard to 6. 

partite (trip’ar-tit or tri-piir’tit), a. 


[krom L. tripartitus—tri=tres, three, anil 
poartila 


. PP. of partior, to part, to divide. | 
L Divided into three parts. — Tripartite leay, 
in bot. a leaf which is divided into three 
parts down to the base, but not wholly sepa- 
rate.—2. Having three corresponding parts 
or copics. 

Our indentures frpartite are drawn.  SAak, 

& Made or concluded between three parties: 


as, a tripartite treaty. : 
Tripartite (trip'ar-tit-li or tri-pair’tit-li), 


adv. Ina tripartite manner; by a division 


into three parts. 


Tripartition (trip-ar-ti'shon or tri-pirt-i'- 


shon), mn. 1. A division into three parte.— 
2. A division by three, or the taking of a 
third part of any number or quantity. | 
ip (tri-pas‘kal), a. [Prefix tri, and 
hal) Including three vers. 
dpe (trip), n. (Fr. tripe, Sp. and Pg. tropa, 
Tt. trippa, tripe. The word appears to be 
of Celtic origin: W. tripa, Ir. triopas, Armor. 
stripen, tripe.) 1. The entrails generally; 
hence in contempt, the belly: in these senses 
generally used in the plural. *The greed 
pes might tear out all thy fripes.’ Ske 
ton, ‘Trembling tripes of sacrificed herds.’ 
Sylvester. —2. The stomach of rumi- 
nating animals when prepared for food. 
How say you to a fat frife finely boiled? Stat 
ah entity oA See 
ini = tres ree, and pes, | ia, a foot | 
Havin three feet. 


“roche (trép-dé-résh), n. (Fr. lit. 





Tripe-de-roche (Gyrafter Mutieondergyt: ). 
§, One of the spores magnified. 


rock tripe.] A vegetable substance constl- 
tuting an article of food extensively used 





oil, pound; | i, Sc. abune; f, Sc. ley. 


TRIPEL 


by the hunters in the arctic regionsof North | 


America. It is furnished by various ries 
of Gyrophora and Umbilicaria, belo to 
the tribe of lichens. Tripe-de-roche is nu- 
tritive, bat litter and purgative., 
Tripel (trip’ el), nm. Same as T'rt 
Tripeman (trip'man), A man vin sells | 
tripe. Suaft. 
Tripennate (tri-pen’nat), a In bot. tri- 
[Prefix tri, 


pinnate. 

Tripersonal (tri-pér’son-al), a, 
and persowel | Consisting of three persons. 

‘One tripersonal Godhead,’ Milton, 
ri t (tri-pér’son-al-ist), mn A 
name applied to a believer in the ‘Trinity; a 
trinitarian, 

Tripersonality (tri-pér'son-al"i-ti), mn. The 
atate of existing in three persons in one 
trodhead. 

As forthe terms of trinity, triniunity, co-cssentiality, 
reyprrronality, and the like, they reject them as 
achiolasti¢ notions, 1ot to be found in pei Tr = 

bt 


Tripery (trip’ri), n, A place where tripe is 
prepared or sold. Quart. Kev. 

Tripe-stone (trip'stén), mn <A name given 
to anhydrite composed of contorted plates, 
from its bearing some resemblance to the 
convolutions of the intestines. It has been 

Tripetaloid (tri-pet‘al-old), a. (6 

(tri-pet'al-oid), a. (Gr, tri=treis, 
three, pefalon, 4 leaf, and ¢idos, resem- 
lance.) In but. appearing as if furnished 
with three petals; a5, a apene corolla. 

Tripetalous (tri- pet’ al- -u4), a. (Gr. bi= 
ireia, three, aml pefalon, a leaf.] In bot 
three-petalled; having three petals or flower 

enves 

Tripe- (trip’viz-ajd), a. Having a 
face resembling tripe, probably in pecs 
or sillowness, or in being flabby, plied by Do 
expressionless : an epithet a Dall 
Teareheet to the beadle in 
ii Shak. 

Trip-hammer ( trip’ham- eee n. <A large 
hammer used in furgea; a tilt-hammer 
(which see). 

Triphane (trifan), m [Gr. triphanés, ap- 
pearing threefold — tri-=treis, three, anid 
phaing, to appear) Hatiy’s name for Spo- 
dumene, See SPODUMENE 

hbasia (tri-fa'si-a), n. [Gr. triphasios, 
triple—the calyx is three-toothed, and there 
are three petals] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Aurantiacem, found in India, Cochin- 
China, andl China, but now naturalized and 
cultivated in the West Indies. The species 
are thorny shrubs, with trifoliate leaves. 





Triphasia trifoliata. 


The fruit of 7. (rifoliata, which is both pre- 
served andl eaten, has an acid taste; and 
the plant issometimes cultivated in eng 
om account of the sweet-scent white 
flowers and orange berries’ The genus is 
practically confined tr this species, one for- 
merly associated with it being referred to 
Atalantia, and two others but imperfectly 
known. 

Taphthong (trif'thong or trip’thon¢), 
(Gr. tri= treis, three, and phthongé,soun 
combination of three vowels in a single syl- 
lable forming a simple or compound sound; 
a group of three towel characters represent- 
ing combinedly a single or monosyllabic 
sound, 5 so: in beau, iew in adiew, eye, 
&ec; a trigra 

Tri nthonzal (trif-thong’gal or trip-thong’- 
rab, a. Pertaining toa triphthong; consist- 

of a triphthong. 
gore’ (tri't-lin), =m [From Gr. tri= 
‘trets hree, and pAylé, a family, a class, in 


allusion to its containing three phosphates. ]_ 


A mineral, consisting of the phosp 
iron, Manganese, andl lithium. 
Triphyllous (tri-fil'us), a. [Gr, tri=treis, 
three, anil phylion, leaf.) In bot, three- 
leaved ; having tliree leaves, 

te (tri-pin’nat), a. [Prefix tri, and 


ch, chain; 


ites of 


th, Sc. loch; = g, go; 


Y, pt. | 


A 


J, job; 


| 


= —= 
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pinnate (which see) ] In bot, threefold 

pinnate; said of a leaf in which there are 

three series of pinnm or leafleta, as when 

the leaflets of 

a bipinnate leaf 

a themselves 
B sar 


(\ Tripinnatifd nat’ i- 


dj, a. In bot. 
pinnatifid with 
the enta 
twice ivided 
in a pinnatifid 
manner. 
natisect 
( tri- pin - nat "i- 
sekt), a. Tn bot. 
parted to the 
hase in a tri- 
pinnate muau- 
ner, as a leaf 
Triplasian (tri 
plu'zhi-an\, a. ” (Gr. triplagios, thrice ns 
ee ] Threefold; triple; treble. 
tie (Fr. triple, from L triplus, 
chveefold, t niple, from tres, tria, three, and 
term. -plus, G loon, from root of pleo, to fill, 
E full.) 1. Cons sting of three united; three- 
fold; aa, a raps knot. ‘The triple pillar.’ 
Shak, ‘By th We triple shape as thou art seen.’ 
n.—2 Three times repeated; treble. — 
3.t One of three; third. * sa “gabe bad 
me store u Ls ips aT er mine 
own two." sé — Triple crown, the crown 
or tiara worn by the popes: so termed from 
its consisting of three crowns placed ove 
above another, surrounding a high cap or 
tiara of silk. See TIARA.—Triple salts, the 
name posi ytt | given to chemical com- 
pounds consisting of one acid and two dlif- 
ferent bases, or of two acids and one 
lt such salte are now more properly dexia. 
nated dowble salts, most of them conalsting 
of the same acid and two different bases, as 
Rochelle salts, which are compe of soda, 
potassa, and tartaric acid.—Triple time, in 
mune, time or rhythm of three or of 
three times three beats in a bar, indicated 
in the signature of the movement thus: ® = 
three minimes (or their equivalents in time 
value) in a bar; i = three crotchets (or 
their equivalents) ina bar; g = three quav- 
ere (or weir egatraecl) in a bar; with the 
less usual © re 3 and x signatures, which 


mark what is usually called compound triple 
time. —Tiniple tree, an old name for the 
fullows, from the two posts and crogsbeam 
of which it waa composed. 

A wry mouth oa the wits allel ng, an end to all 
discoirse about ws, Tom Arete, 
Triple (trip'l), ot pret. & tripled; ppr. 
tripling. oe make threefold or thrice as 
much oras many; to treble. ‘ Enriched with 
annotations tripling their value." Lasb, 

la (trip'l), vi. 1 increase threefold. 
Triple-crowned (tri Aoarig rm a. Having 
three crowns; w ple crown, a5 


the 
Ba oe dea hed-ed), a. Having 
“Dee heads; as, the triple-headed dog Cer- 





ae qeeee, a, Pinna. 
noules, 


are 

Triple sel epidenee -nérvd), a In bot. 
triple. rived 
Triple-rib Whe ‘1- st a. In bot aterm 


applied to a leaf in which two ribs emerge 
from the middle one a little above its base. 
let (trip'let), mn. [Dim. from triple.] 
1. collection or combination of three of a 
kind, or three united,—% In poetry, three 
verses or lines rhyming together; a5 — 
Waller was amooth, but Dryden taught 
The varying verse, the fall tected nee 
The long majestic march ane energy divine. 


3. In music, a group of three notes ‘te be 
rformed in the time of two. The triplet. 
indicated by a slur and the figure 3 over 
or under the notes.—4. A combination of 
three plane-convex lenses, In a com 
microscope, which serves to render the ob- 
ect clear and distinct, and free fom dis- 
rtion. It is an improvement upon the 
doublet, (See DUUVBLET.) Also, a hand mi- 
croscope consisting of three double-convex 
lenses. —5. One of three children at a birth. 
tTripl a very good usage, but convenient] 
e-turned| (trip'l-térnd),a. Three times 
nfaithiul: ae faithless. Shak. 
Triplex ( psy eae n. [L.] 1. Triple time 
in music, Same as T're 


Triplicate (trip'li-kat), a. [L. triplicatus, 
fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


| Triplicity (tri-plis’i-ti), a. 


nil | 


TH, then; th, thin; 


TRIPOLINE 


. of triplico, to triple—ires, three, and 
Pico, to fold.] Made thrice as much; three- 
fold.—Triplicate ratio, in wath. the ratio 
which the cubes of two quantities bear to 
one another, compared with the ratio which 
the quan tities themselves bear to each other. 
Thus the ratio of a* to b is triplicate of the 
ratio of ato. Similar solids are to each 
other in the triplicate ratio of their homo- 
logous sides or like linear dimensions. 
7 licate (trip'li-kat), n. <A third paper or 
thing, corresponding to two others of the 


| same kind. 
| ‘Triplicate-ternate (triprli -kiit-tér'nat), a 
In bot. thrice ternate. @ same as Triter- 


tate (which ace). 
Tri tion (trip-li-ki'shon),n. 1. The act 


of trebling or making threefold, or adding 


three together.—2. In civil jaw, the same as 

sur-rejoinder in common law. 

[Fr, triplicité, 
frum L. triplex, triplieis, triple.) 1. The state 
of being t ple or threefold; treblenesa. — 
2 In astrol. the division of the signs ac- 
cording to the number of the elements, each 
division consisting of three signs. See TRI- 
GON. 

Triplicostate, pvipiinery trip-Li-kos’- 
tae trip-li-nervd’), a . In bot, Counpleribbed. 

Triplite (trip'lit), m. [From 6 A ger ] A dark- 
brown tuineral, consisting of phosphoric 
acid and the oxides of munganese and iren. 


Triply (trip'lt), adv. Ino triple or threefold 


Trip! iy-ribbed aes Tu bot. having 
a pair of large ribs branching off from the 
main one alove the base, as in the leaves of 
many species of sunflower. 

_ (trip'mad-am), m <A plant, 

Sedum reflexum, 
Tripod ( gd ed n. fet tripows, tripedoa— 
tri=tres, three, and powus, podos, a foot.) 
1, In class, antiy. any utensil or article of fur- 
Shae resting on three feet; specifically, set 

a three-l 

or table. ( Feo 

or caldron used = 

boiling meat, and 

either raised upon a 

three-] e 

or stand, or made 

with three feet in 
the same piece with 
itself. (c) A bronze 
altar, resembling 
closely in form, pro- 
bably, the framed 
caldron described, 
with the addition of 
three rings at the 
= top to serve «as 
=~ handles. Tt was ap- 
parently from a tri- 
pod of this na 
with a flat roun 
teny added ta tw heel Wo a -eeat, Shak ie 

Pythian priestesses at Delphi gave their 

oracular responses. The celebrity of this 

tripod led to innumerable imitations of 
it, Which were made to be used in sacrifice; 
and beautifully ornamented tripods of simi- 
lar form, made of the precious metals, were 
given as prizes at the Pythian games and 
elsewhere, and were ieeenentit pie placed as 
votive gifts in the temples, especially in 
that of Apollo.—2 In sure. a three-legged 
frame or stand, usually jointed at the oP. 
for 1 hatrument a theodolite, compass, or 
other instrument. 

: (tri-pd‘di-on), m An ancient 

nged fuatroment resem)ling in form the 
Delphic tripod, whence its name. 
(tri‘po-di), m. [See Trrpop.) In 

sae ee ong feet. eed 
(trip'o-li), nm. A mine 0 ¥ 
brought from poli, used in polishing 
metals, marble, glass, &c. It is a kindo 
siliceous rottenstone composed of the shields 
of microscopic infusoria and diatomacer, 
occurring massive, with a coarse dull earthy 
wh pay ggl pet is ee a yellowish or white 
colour, rough to the touch, 
and yiskde ten readily & to the nail, The varieties 
of tripoli differ considerably in composition, 

less or more of alumina, oxide of tron, &c., 

being often present. It has a fine "hard 

grain, but is not gee It imbibes water, 
which softens it, but it does not mix with 
the water, Tripoli is found in France, Italy, 
and Germany, as well as in Tripoli. 
Tripoling (trip’o-lin), a. 1. Pertaining to 
i, the mineral —2. In geog. porte 
to Tripoli, a state and a city in Nortl 
ca. 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KuY. 


TRIPOLITAN 








Tripolitan (tri-pol'i-tan), mn. 1. A native of 
Tripoli. —2. Relating or belonging to Tri- 


poll. 
Tripoly (trip’6-li), n. Tripoli (which see). 
Tripos (tri‘pos), m ([Gr. fripoua, a tripod. | 
L A tripod. 
Crazeil fool, who would’st be thought an oracle, 
Come down from off the friper and penn ar 
LV ie 
# In Cambridge University, the list of the 
successful candidates for honours in either 
of thedepartments of mathomatics, classics, 
moral sciences, and natural sciences, ar- 
ranged in three classes or grades, or the 
honour examination itself in any of these 
departments. In the mathematical tripos 
the three grades ore called respectively 
wranglers, senior optimes, and junior op- 
times; in the other triposes they are called 
first, second, and third class. Since the be- 
ginning of 1882 a different arrangement has 
in iri ent ; 
Trippant (trip’ant),a. In 
Aer. a term applied to 
beasta of chase, as passant 
is to beasts of prey, &c. 
The animal is represented 
with the right foot lifted 
up, and the other three 
feet as it were upon the 


ground, as if trotting.— Stag trippant. 
Counter trippant is when 
two animals are borne trippant contrary 


ways, as if passing each other out of the 
fleld. 


Trippe,tn. A small piece (of cheese). Chau- 
cer, 


Tripper (trip’ér), ». One who trips or trips 
up; one that walks nimbly. 
(trip’‘ing), a 1. Quick; nimble; 
stepping quickly and lightly.—2. In her. 
Tripping (taping )} n. 1. The act of 
n. 1. The act of one 
who trips.—2. A light dance. Milton. 
(trip’ing-li), adv. Ina tripping 
manner; with a light nimble quick step; 
with agility or lizht airy motion; with rapid 
but clear enunciation; nimbly. 
Sing and dance it srsppingly. Shak. 
Speak the speech . . . ¢rigptngiy on the fone: 
ase, 


(trip’sis), n. (Gr. tripsis, friction, 
the act of rubbing, from tribd, to rub.) 1.The 
act of reducing a substance to powder; tri- 
turation.— 2 In med. the process of sham- 

ing. See SHAMPOO. 

us (trip’tér-us), a. (Gr. tri=treis, 
three, and pleron, a wing.) Three-winged: 
said of a leaf. 

Triptich (trip'tik), n. Same as Triptych. 
(trip’tét), n [L. triptotum, Gr. 
téton—tri=trew, three, and ptdtos, fall- 
ing, ptdsis, the case of a word.) In gram.a 

noun having three cases only. 

Triptych (trip’tik), n. (Gr. tré=treis, three, 
pone Ad dag a fold or folding.) 1. A picture, 
ng, or other representation in three 
compartments side by side; most Bb eae, 
such as is used for an altar-piece. The cen- 
tral picture is usually complete in itself. 
The subsidiary designs on either side of it 
are smaller, and frequently correspond in 





Triptych.—Painting by Allegretto Nucci, 1465. 


size and shape to one half of the principal 
Petre: When in the latter form and joined 
it by hinges they can be folded over and 
form a cover to it. The outsides of the 
folding parts or shutters have sometimes 
designs painted on them.—2. A writing tablet 
in three parts, two of which might be folded 
over the middle part; hence, sometimes, a 
book or treatise in three or sections. 
Triptychon (trip’tik-on), n. A triptych. 


Fite, far, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, moive; 
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TRITHEIST 


——== 


Tripudiary (tri-pi‘di-a-ri), a. [L tripw- | Trishagion (tris-ha'gi-on), m. See TRISA- 


diwm, measured stamping, a leaping, a sol- 
emn religious dance.) Pertaining to danc- 
ing; perfurmed by dancing. Sir T. Browne 
Tripudiate (tri-pi'di-at), of. pret. & pp. 
tripudiated; ppr. tripudiating. [L. trigu- 
dio, tripudutiin, to leap, to dance.) To 


ilance. Culverwell, 

Tripudiation (tri-pi'di-i’shon), n. [See 
TRIPUDIATE.] Act of dancing. Carlyle. 
Tripyramid (tri-pir'n-mid), n. <A kind of 


apar composed of three-sided pyramids. 

Triquetra (tri-kwé'tra), n. [L. triguetria, 
triangular.) 1 In auat. a term employed 
to designate the triangular bones sometimes 
found in the course of the lambdoidal suture. 
# In arch. an interlaced ornament, of fre- 
quent occurrence in early northern monn- 
ments. 

Triquetral (tri-kwé’tral), a. Triangular. 

Triquetrous (tri-kwé’trus), a. [L. trique- 
true, from tres, tria, three.) 1. Three-sided; 
triangular; having three plane or concave 
sides.—2. In bot. having three acute angles 
with concave faces, as the stems of many 

lants; ¢éhree-edged; three-cornered. 
te, ted (tri-ra’di-at, tri- 
rali-at-ed), a. [L. tri=tres, three, and 
radius, aray.) Having three rays. 

-TeC (tri-rek-tang’ga-lér), a. 
Having three right angles, as certain spher- 
ical triangles. 

Trireme (tri‘rém), n. [L. triremis—tri= tres, 
three, and remus, an oar.] A peiley or ves- 
sel with three benches or ranks of oars on 
a side, a common class of war-ship among 
the ancient Greeks, Romans, Carthaginians, 
&c. The trireme was also provided with a 
large square sail, which could be raised 
during a fair wind to relieve the rowers, but 
was never employed in action. At first 
the victory fell to the trireme which had 
the greatest number or the most skilful of 
fighting men on board rather than to the 
best manceuvred vessel; but in later times 
the latter generally decided the contest in 
ite favour by disastrously ae ite an- 
tagonist amidships, or disabling the banks 
of rowers on one side. 

Trirhomboidal (tri-rom-boi’dal), a. (Prefix 
tri, and rhomboidal.) Having the form of 
three rhombs. 

Trisacramentarian (tri-sak’ra-men-ta’ri- 
an), n. (Prefix tri, and sacrament.) One of 
a religious sect who admit of three sacra- 
ments and Carina gi - 

Trisagion (tri-sa‘gi-on), n. (Gr. trisagios, 
thrice holy—tri = treis, three, and hagios, 
holy.) One of the doxologies of the Eastern 
Church, repeated in the form of versicle 
and responses by the choir {no certain parts 
of the liturgy. and so called from the 
triple recurrence in it of the word hagios 

Cy) 


(tris), v.t. pret. & pp. trised; ppr. tris- 
ing. Naut. to haul and tie up; to trice. 
See TRICE. 

Trisect (tri-sekt’), v.t. [L. tri=tres, three, 
and seco, sectuim, to cut.) To cut or divide 
into three equal parts. 


Could not I have reduced it a drop a day, or by 
adding water, have bisected or frssected a drop. 


De Quincey. 

Trisection (tri-sek’shon), n. (L. tri=tres, 
three, and sectio, a cutting.) The division 
of a thing into three parts; particularly, in 
geometry, the division of an angle into three 
equal parts. The trisection of an angle, 
geomet: was a problem of great cele- 

rity among the Greek mathematicians. 
The indefinite trisection of an angle cannot 
be accomplished by plane geometry, or by 
the line and circle, but it may be effected by 
means of the conic sections and some other 
curves, as the conchoid, quadratrix, &c., the 
method employed by the ancient geometers. 
In modern analysis there is no more diffi- 
culty in trisecting an angle than in finding a 
cube rvot. 


Trisepalous (tri-sep’al-us), a. (Prefix tri, 


and l.) In bot. having three sepals, or 
small bracts of a calyx. 

Triseriate (tri-sé’ri-al, tri-sa’ri- 
&t), a. (Prefix tri, three, and series.) In 


bot. arranged in three rows, one beneath 
another. Gray. 

Trisetum (tri-sé’tum), n. [Prefix t7i, three, 
and L. seta,a bristle. From the three awns 
of the flower.}] A genus of grasses se 
from the Avena of Linn. It contains two 
British species, 7. slavescens, yellow oat- 

, and T. pubescens, downy oat-grass. 
10 former is common, especially in rich 
pastures, and sheep are very fond of it. 











tabe, tub, dyll; 


GTN. 

Trismus (tris'mus), nm. (Gr. (rive, ginsh- 
ing of the teeth, from frzs, to pnash.) A 
species of tetanus affecting the under jaw 
with spastic rigidity; locked-jaw. There 
are two kinds of trismus, one attacking in- 
fants during the two firat weeks from their 
birth, and the other attacking persons of 
all ages, and arising from cold or a wound. 
See TETANUS. 

Trisoctahedron (tris-ok’ta-hé" iron), 
(Gr, tris, three times, of fé, eight, and Aedra, 
fnce.!] A solid bounded by twenty-four 
equal faces, three corresponding to each 
fave of an octahedron. 

Trispast, Trispaston (tri‘spast, tri-spas’- 
ton), n. (Gr. tri=treis, three, and «pad, to 
draw.] A machine with three pulleys act- 
ing in connection with each other for rais- 
ing great weiglits. Brande £ Coz. 

ous (tri-spér’mus), @. (Gr. tri= 
treis, three, and sperma, seed.) In bot. 
three-seeded; containing three seeds; as, 


a trispermous capsule. 

Trisplanchnic (tri-splangk’nik), a. [Prefix 
tri, and splanchnic.) In anat. a terin ap- 
plied to the great sympathetic nerve: 80 
called because it distributes its branches to 
the organs in the three great splanchnic 
cavities, the head, the chest, and the abdo- 
men. 

t Tristfult (trist, trist’Ml), a. (L. 
tristis, saad.) Sad; sorrowful; gloomy. ‘Trist- 
ul visage.’ Shak. 
ste,t vt. Totrust. ‘As ye be he that 
1 love most and triste.’ Chaucer. 

Triste,t. [From trust; Sc. tryst.) A post 

or station in hunting. Chaucer. 
¢t (trist’fyl-li), adv. Sadly. 

Tristichous (tri’stik-us), a. (Gr. tri=treis, 
three, and stichos, a row.) In bot. arranged 
in three rows. 

Tristitiatet (tris-tish’i-at), v.¢. (L. tristiaa, 
sadness, from (ristis, sad.) To make sad. 
‘Whom calamity doth so much tristitiate.’ 
Feltham. 

Tristyt (tris’ti), a. (See Trist.] Sorrowful 


Trisulct (tri’sulk), n. (L. trisuleus—trea, 
three, and sulcus, a furrow.) seater ee 
having three forks, as the three-pvin 
thunderbolt of Jove. ‘The threefold effect 
of Jupiter's trisulc, to burn, discuss, and 
terebrate.’ Str T. Browne. 

Trisulct (tri’sulk), a. Same as Trisulcate. 

Jupiter confound me with his frisude lightning if } 
lie. rguAsrt. 

Trisulcate (tri-sul’kat), a. (See TRISULC, a.) 
Having three forks. 

Trisy bie, Trisyllabical (tris-sil-lab’ik, 
tris-sil-lab’ik-al), a. Pertaining to a trisy)- 
lable; consisting of three syllables; as, a 
trisyllabic word or root. 

Trisyllable (tris‘sil-la-bl), n. (L. tri=tres, 
three, and syllaba, syllable.) A word con- 
sisting of three syllables. 

Trite (trit),a. (L. tritus, pp. of tero, tritum, 
to rub, to wear, whence alsu trilurate, con- 
trite, detritus, &c. The root is tar, tra, to 
pierce, &c., as Le aA trans(which see). See 
also TRY.) U till so common as to have 
lost ita novelty and interest; commonplace, 
worn out; hackneyed; stale; as, a trite re- 
mark; a trite subject. 

I here leave that old, frife, common argument. 


- South. 
Tritely (tritli), adv. In atrite or common- 
place manner; stalely. 
Other things are mentioned . . . 
with little satisfaction to the reader. 
Triteness (trit’nes), n. The quality of being 
trite; commonness; staleness; astute of being 
hackneyed or commonplace; as, the triteness 
of an observation or a subject. 
Sermons, which . . . disgust not the fastidious 
ear of modern clegance by trséeness and vulgarity. 


Wrangham. 

Triternate (tri-térnat), a. [Prefix tri, and 
ternate.] In bot. three times ternate: ap- 

‘ plied to a petiole which separates into 
thitoe: and is again divided at each point 
into three, and on each of these nine pointe. 
bears three leaflets. 

Tritheism (tri’thé-izm), n. (Fr. trithdisme 
—GQr, tri=treis, three, and Theos, God.) The 
opinion that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit are three beings or Gods. 

Mr, R. Bosworth Smith observes that among a 
monotheistic people the missionary invariably finds. 
that ‘the doctrine of the Trinity, however explained, 
involves 7ritheism, and their ears are at once closed 
to his teaching.’ Contemporary Ret. 

Tritheist (tri’thé-ist), n. One who believes 
that there are three distinct Gods in the 


very frife/y and 
i iN ood. 





oil, ponnd; y, 8c. abune; ff, Sc. fey. 


Cralhead, that is, three distinct substances, 
emences, OF eto nee 
Tritheistic, theistical (tri-tha-ist'ik, 
tri-the-istik-al),a, Pertaining to trithelam. 
Tritheite t (trithé-it), n. A tritheist. 


Trithing (triTHing), n». One of three divi- 


aions into which a shire or county waa di- | 


vided; a riding, as in Yorkshire. See Rip- 
ING. 
Trithing -reeve ! (tri'tHing-rév), nm <A 


guvernor of a trithing. 
Tritical t (trit’ik-al), a. [From trite.) Trite; 
COMI 


This sermon, ... [don't like it at all... “tis all 
faticul, and most tritically put tovether, Steric, 
Tritically ¢ (trit‘ik-al-li), ade. Ina tritical 


or commonplace manner. Sterne. 
Triticalness t (trit’ik-al-nes), n The state 
or quality of being tritical;, triteness. 
Triticum (trit'i-kum), nm [LL According to 
Varro from frites, pp. of tere, to rub, from its 
being originally Ra gras down to make it 
eatable.) Au important genus of grasses, 
containing two distinct groups —one, which 
includes wheat (7 ru/gare), consista of 
annual plants, with ovate-oblong, turgid, 
boat-shaped glomes; the other includes 
perennials, with nearly lanceolate glumes, 
and two-ranked spikes, never yielding bread- 
eorn. To the former belong all the varieties 


of wheat, the latter includes the trouble- | 


some weed couch-grass or quitch (7. repens) 
and one or two other British species. See 
W HEAT. 

Triton (tri’tin), 1 
wyth a sou of Poreidon and Amphitrite, 
who dwelt with his father and mother ina 

olden palace on the bottom of the sea. The 
ater poets speak of Tritons in the plural as 
a race of subordinate sea deities Their 
fen age is differently described, ony 
they are always conceived as preseuting the 
human figure in the upper part of their 





Triton, —From antique mosaic, 


bodies, while the lower part is that of a fish. 
Acommon characteristic of Tritous in poetry 
as well asin art i-ashell-trumpet which t 


9 A genus of gasteropoadous mullusca, com- 


prehending the sea-trumpet, triton-shell, or | 


conch-shell. See TRUMPET-SHELL. —3. A 
genus of batrachian reptiles or aquatic sala- 
manders, comprehending numerous species. 
Among the best known are the crested newt 
es eristafue), the straight-lipped newt (T’. 
thbronsi), and the marbled newt (7. mar- 
moratus) The last isa continental species, 
common in the south of France. 
Tritone (tri'tén), 1. 


In mrsic, o dissonant interval, called also a 
superfluous fuurth. It consista of three 
tones between the extremes, or of two 
major and one minor tone, or of two Lones 
and two semitones. 

Tritonidm (tri-ton'i-dé), n. pl. A family of 
marine, nudibranchiate, gasteropoduus mol- 
luses, many of which are found on the coasts 
of England, Franee, and other European 
counties) The members are characterized 
by laminated, plumose, or papillose gills 
arranged along the sides of the back, ten- 
taclea retractile into sheaths, tongue fur- 
Hiahed with one central and numerous 
lateral teeth, and orifices on the right side. 

Tritorium (tri-to'ri-um), n. Same as 7'ri- 
turiwin, ; 

Tritozoold (trit't-26-oid), n, [Gr fritos, 
third, ion, a living being, and eidos, reaem- 
blance.| In zool. the zooid produced by a 
deuterozooid, that is, a zoold of the third 
generation. MT A. Nicholson, 

Triturable (trit'd-ra-hl), a. [See Tritu- 
RATE.| Capable of being triturated or 
reduced to a fine powder by pounding, 
rubbing, or grinding. 

Triturate (trit’ii-rit), of. pret & pp. 
iriturated ; ppr, tritunrating. 


— — 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock; g. go; 


hey | 
blow to soothe the restless waves of the sea, | 


1. In Greek and Latin | 


(Gr. ftritonos, of three | 
tonesa—fri=treis, three, and fonos, a tone.) | 





(LL. tritura, 


j, job; h, Fr. ton; 
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irituratum, to thrash, from L. (ritus, pp. of 
tero,to wear, See TRITE.] 1. To rub, grind, 
bruise, or thrash —2 To rub or grind to a 
very fine powder, anil 
powder than that made by pulverization. 
Trituration (trit-d-ri’shon), n» The act of 


triturating or reducing to a fine powder by | 


eicding: levigation. 

turature (trit’i-rat-ir), 1. A wearing 
ly rubbing or friction. 

Trituret (trit'dr), 0. A rubbing or grinding. 
Dr. G_ Cheyne, 

Triturium (tri-ti’ri-um), n. [L. fritwra, 
seporating grain from straw. See TRITU- 
BATE] A vessel for separating liquora of 
different densities. Written also Tritoriun, 


Tritylene (tri‘ti-lén), n In chem. see 


PROPYLENE. 


Triumph (triumf), n. [L. trivmpAmna, a tri- 


umph, formerly acry of joy used in religious | 


processions; allied to Gr. thriam+os, a festal 
song, a procession in honour of Bacchus. ] 
L. In Kom, antiy. a magnificent procession 
in honour of a victorious general, and the 
highest military honour which he could 
obtain. It was nted by the senate only 
to one who had held the office of dictator, 
of consul, or of pretor, and after a de- 
claive victory or the complete subjugation 
of a province, In a Roman triumph the 
general to whom this honour was awarded 


entered the city of Rome ina chariot drawn | 
by four horses, crowned with laurel, and | 


having a eceptre in one hand and a branch 
of laurel in the other. He was preceded by 
the senate and magistrates, musicians, the 
spoils, the captives in fettera, &c., and fol- 
lowed by his army on foot, in marching 


order. The procession advanced in this 
order along the tia eacra to the Capitol, 
where a boll was sacrificed to Jupiter, anid 


the laurel wreath deposited in the lap of 
the god. Banquets and other entertain- 
ments concluded the solemnity, which was 
Abbie brought to a close in one day, 
though in 
for three days. During the time of the em- 
pire the emperor himself was the only per- 
aon that could claim a triumph A aval 
triumph differed in no respect from an or- 
(inary triumph, except that it was upon a 
amaller scale, and was characterized by the 
exhibition of beaks of shipa and other nau- 
tical trophies, The oration was an honour 
inferior to a trimmph, and Jess imposing in 
its ceremonies. —2.4 A public feativity or 
exhibition of any kind, as an exhibition of 
masks, a tournament, a atately procession, 
a pageantry, 
You canna 
two several Ps vg lt eageoriy tae Fad = 
frivetgdr, the other for dwelling. 
Koghts and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high reiwpas hold Afiiten, 
a. State of being victorious. 
Hercules from Spain 
Arriv’d in fevers gé, from Geryon dain. Orne, 
Hail to the chief who in fercmya advances! 
Sir i, Sewer. 
4. Victory; achievement: conquest; as, to 
boast of one's trium over the fair sex.— 


Aaran, 


& Joy or exultation for success; great glad- 


ness; rejoicing. 
These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their frimenp4 clic, Shad, 


Great fringe ga and rejoicing was in heav'n. Mitten, | 


6.+ A card that takes all others; a trump 
(which see). 
She, Eros, has : 
Pack’ cards with Caesar, and false play‘d my glory 
Lnte an enemy's fringe, pA a 
—Tw ride triumpA, to be in full career; to 
take the lead. 
So many jarring elements breaking loose, and rrd- 
ing frimetpain ewery corner of a Remnant 
‘ aie, 
Triumph(tri'umf),v.i, 1.Toenjoyatriumph, 
as 1 Victorious general; to celebrate victory 
with pomp; hence, to rejoice for victory. 
Wouldst thou have laugh'd had I come coffin'd home, 


That weep'st to see me frinempa. . 


®? To obtain victory; to meet with success; 

to prevail. 

Attie'd with stars, we shall for ever sit 

Trwmpuing over Death, and Chance, and thee, 0 
Tinie. Afuéfovn, 

8, To exult upon an advantage gained; espe- 

cially, to exult or boast insolently. 

Let not my enemies fvimp~a over me, Ps. anv. 2. 

How will he friwengt, leap and laugh at it! SAéat, 

4.+ To play a winning card on another in 


order to win; to play atrump. &. Jonson. 
6.1 To shine forth; to show brilliantly, Shak, 


ng, sing; 7H, then; th, thin; 


propery to a Aner 
¥ 


later times it sometimes lasted | 


victory, 





Ww, wig; 


TRIUMPHINGLY 


Triumph} (tri‘umf), cf 1. To succeed in 


overcoming; to surmount; to subdue; to 
Prevail over; to conquer. 
Two and thirty legions that awe 
All nations of the frinepA‘d world. Afarcringer. 
2? To make victorious; to cause to triumph. 
He hath fetaeneaed the name of his Christ; He will 
bless the things He hath begun, Ap. "Fewel. 
Triumphal (tri-um‘fal), a [L. triwmphalis, 
See TRIUMPH.) Pertaining to triumph; com- 
memorating or used incelebrating a triumph 
or victory; aa, a triwmphal crown or car; a 
triumphal arch. ‘Hia trinmphal chariot.’ 
Milton.—Tritonphal arch, originally a tem- 
porary arch erected in connection with the 
triumph of a Roman general, anil nr 
which he and lis army passed. Af 4 
the triumphal arch waa a massive and orna- 
mental permanent structure, often having 
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Triumphal Arch—Arch of Titus, Rome. 


acentral and two side archways. Besides 
the Arch of Titus there are several other 
triumphal arches at Rome Arches of a 
similar kind have also been erected in mo- 
dern times. —Triweaphal column, among the 
Romans, an insulated column erected in 
commemoration of a couqueror to whom 
had been decreed the honours of a triumph, 
—Triumphal crown, a laurel crown awarded 
by the Romans to a victorious general. 

Homphstt (tri-um'fal), n. A token of 

id Lenni, 

Triumphant (tri-nm'‘fant),a. [L vay <h 
ana, (rivmphantis, ppr. of trivmpha, to tri- 
umph, See Triumrs.) 1.¢ Used im or per- 
taining to a triumph; celebrating a victory; 
expressing joy for success; triumphal. ‘Cap- 
tives bound to a triumphant car.” Shak. 

Praise the gods, 
And make (riwepéant fires; strew flowers before 
them. Shas, 


2. Rejoicing for victory or as for victory ; 
trinmphing; exulting. 

Think you, but that [ know our ttate secure, 

1 would be so frigenfAce! as | amt 
Successful beyond hope to lead you forth 

Trivmyphant out of this infernal pit. Milter. 
&. Victorious; graced with conquest. ‘Which 
his tnwmphant father’s hand had won.’ 
Shak. ‘Athena, war's friumphant maid.’ 
Pope.—4. Of supreme magnificence and 
beauty; glorious, ‘A most friumphant 
lady." Shak. ‘England, bound in with the 
triumphant sea." Shak. 

Triumphantly (tri-um'fant-li), ade. 1. In 
a triumphant manner; in the manner of o 
victorious conqueror; with the joy and 
exultation that proceed from victory or suc- 
cess; victoriously. ‘Trinmphantly on 
thy country’s ruin” Shak. 

A mighty governing lie goes round the world, and 
has alwost banished truth out of it; and so reignin 
(mom fhord’y in its stead, is the source of most 
those confusions that plague the universe. Sewth. 
2} Festively; rejoicingly. 

Dance in Duke Theses’ house frinmephawily 

And bless it to all fair prosperity. SAae, 

Triumpher (ti'umf-ér), 1 1. One who tri- 
nmpha or rejoices for victory; one who van- 
quishes —2, Une who was honoured with a 


triumph in Rome. 

August dedicated ta A the senate, 
ee cas manson’ couse A spa ee: ean Spas 
created consul, and thrice friiefAer in Rome. 

Peaches, 
hingly (tri-um'fing-li), adv, Ino 
triumphing manner; with triamph or ex- 
ultation. 
Triwapaingly say, O Death, where is Ag ot 


7 





wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


TRIUMVIR 


Triumvir (tri-um'vér), mn [L. tres, 
trium, three, and wir, man.) 1. One of three 
men united in office. The triumvirs (L. 
triumviri) of Rome were elther ordinary 
magistrates or officers, or elec extraordinary 
commissioners who were frequently ap- 

inted to jointly execute any public office. 

t the men best known in Roman history 
as triumvirs were rather usurpers of power 
than properly constituted authorities. See 
next article. ; 

Triumvirate (tri-vim'vi-rat),» [See above.) 


1. Acoalition of three men in office or autho. | 


rity: particalarly applied in Roman history 


to two famous coalitions, the first in 59 8.c. | 
between Cesar, Pompeius, and Crassus; the | 


second in 43 B.c. between Antonius, (ctavi- 
anus, and Lepidus. —2. Government by three 
men in coalition.—3. A party of three men; 
three men in company or forming one com- 
pany. 

Smouch, requesting Mr. Pickwick, in a surly man- 
ner, ‘to be as alive as fe could,’ drew up a chalr by 
the door. Sam was then despatched fora hackney 
coach, and in it the frruentirsie proceeded. 

Hache ts, 
Triumviryt (tri-um'vi-ri), » Triumvirate. 

Thou makest the (riwertiry the comnereay al so- 

ciety Aa. 


Triune (trYin), nm = [L. tri=tres, three, and | 


unus, one.) Threein one; an epithet applied 
to God, to express the unity of the Godhead 
in a trinity of persons. ‘A étriwwe deity.’ 


(. 

Triunity (tri-d/ni-ti), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being triune; trinity. ‘The triunity 
of the Godhead.’ Dr. H. More. 

Trivalent (triv’a-lent),@. [Prefix tri, three, 
and L. valed, to be of the valne of.) In 
chem. applied to an agent equivalent in 
combining or displacing power to three 
monad atoms; triatomic; triadic. 

Trivalve (tri’valvy), n Anything having 
three valves, especially a shell with three 
valves. 

fTrivalvular (tri-val'vi-lér), a, 
valved; having three valves. 

Trivantt (trivani), 1 <A truant 
Thou art a trifler, a frreory, thou art an idle fellow. 

au 

Trivantly? (triv‘ant-li), ado. In a truant or 
trivant manner. Arion. 

Triverbial (tri-vérb'i-al), a [L. tri=tres, 
three, and verbuia, a word.) Of or pertain- 
ing to certain # inthe Roman calendar 
which were juridical, or days allowed to the 
preetor for deciding causes; so named from 
the three characteristic words of his office, 
Go, Aico, addico. They were also called dies 
‘asti. 

vet (trivet), « [Corruption of three- 

Jeet or three-foot, or of Ir. trépied, from L. 
tripes, tripedis, a tliree-fuoted stool.) Any- 
thing supported hy three feet; specifically, 

a movable part of a kitchen range, a kind 

of iron frame or stand, whereon to place 

vessels for boiling, &c., or to receive some- 
thing placed befwre the fire. 


On the stove are a couple of frveety for the 
Dieu 


and ke a 


ttles. ubeme, 
Trivet {s frequently used as a proverbial 
comparison indicating stability, inasmuch 
as having three legs to stand on, it is never 
unstable, as in the phrases "right as a 
trivet,’ ‘to suit to a frivet." 

Go home? you'll find there all as yight as a ferret, 


Af, Farha, 
Spelled also Trevet. 

Trivet-table (triv’et-ta-bl), mn A table 
ported by three feet. Dryden. 
ivial (triv‘i-al).a. (Fr. trivial, from L. 
trivialis, belonging to the cross-roada or 
public streets, hence common, from tririwm, 
a place where three ronils meet, a cross-road 
(see TRIVIUM)—fri=fres, three, and via, a 
way,aroad.) 1. Such as may be found every- 
where; everyday; commonplace: vulgar: 
ordinary. ‘A ¢ripial saying. Bp. Hacket. 
2. Tritling; iusignificant; of littlhe worth or 
importance; inconsideralle: as, a trivial 
subject; a trivial affair. ‘Trivial faults." 
viet +i Occupying one’s self with trifles; 
trifling. 

Asa scholar meantime he was fevede! and |ncap- 
able of labour. Dy Gweeney, 
4¢ Of or pertaining to the trivium, or the 
first three liberal arts—grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic; hence, petomig! h rudimentary, 
Bp. Hall.—Trivial name, in 
same as Speci 
Also used for the common English name. 

Trivialt (triv’i-al), m One of the three 
liberal arts which constitute the trivium 
(which see). 


genit. | 





Three- 


t classification, | 
fic Name. Bee under SPECIFIC. | 


‘trochal (croki , 
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Trivialism (triv‘i-al-izm), n. Atrivial matter | 


or mode of acting. Carlyle, 
Triviality (triv-i-al'i-ti), x 1. The state or 
quality of being trivial. ‘The triciality of 
its meaningless detaila.' Dr. Caird.—2 A 
trivial thing; o trifle; a matter of little or 
no value. 
The phil 1ot expend itself 
ha feetoun inc beaker Ou saepe acholaneic peacdaliea. 
Dr, Lyen Piagfatr. 
Trivially (triv'l-al-li), ade. Ina trivial man- 


ner: (2) cummmonly; vulgarly. 


Money la not the sinews of war, ag 6 fercaadliy said, | 


where the sinews of men’s arms, in effeminate penple, 
fail, facua. 


(b) Lightly; inconsiderably; in a trifling 
manner or degree, 
Trivialness (triv'i-al-nes), nm. The state of 
being trivial; triviality, 
Trivium (trivi-um), » [L, a place where 
three roads meet, or whence they diverge. 
See TRIVIAL) The name given in theschouls 
of the middle ages to the first three liberal 
artsa—grammar, rhetoric.and logic; theother 
four—arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy—being termed quadrivium. 
woekly (tri'wek-li), a, L Properly, oc- 
curring, performed, or appearing ouce every 
three weeks.—2. Happening, performed, or 
appearing thrice a week; as, a (ri-weekly 


newspaper. | 
Troad (4rd), n. Same as Trode. 


Troat (trot), ed ([Imitative.] To cry, asa 
buck in rutting time. 


ting time. 

Trocar (tré’kir), ([Fr., from trois, three, 
and carre, a square, a face. The instro- 
ment has a triangular face.) A surgical in- 
strument used in cases of dropsy, hydrocele, 
&c. It consists of a perforator, or stylet, 
andacannula. After the puncture is made 
the stylet is withdrawn, and the cannula 
remains and affords a means of evacuating 
from the cavity. Written also Trochar. 

Trochaical (tri-ka‘ik, tré-ka'‘ik- 
al), a. [L. trochaicusz. See TROCHEE.) In 


as, trochaic measure or verse. The trochaic 
verse used by the Greek and Latin poeta, 
especially by the tragedians and comedians, 
most commonly consists of a perfect dime- 


half foot. 
Trochaic (tré-ki’'ik), n A trochaic verse or 


Mens he. 
Trochal (tré'kal), a. [Gr. trochos, . wheel.) 


cilixted disc of the Rotifern. 
Trochan 


ter (tréi-kan‘tér), n. (Gr. trochan- 


along, from freché, to run.] Inanat. a pre 
cess of the upper part of the femur or thigh- 
bone to which are attached the muscles 
which rotate the limb. There may be two 
or even three trochanters present. H. A. 
Nicholszo 


Fi. 
Trochanterian (tréi-kan-té'ri-an), @. In 
anat. of or pertaining to the greater tro- 
chanter. Dnnglison. 
frochantinian (tré-kan-tin'‘il-an), a In 
anat. of or pertaining to the leaser trochan- 
ter. Dunglison. 


| Trochar (tré‘kiir), nm. Same as Trocar, 


Troche (tréch or trosh), n. (Gr. ftrochos, 
somethin 
frum trecid, to run.) A form of medicine 
cut into proper portions and dried. It Is 
made by mixing the medicine with sugar 
and mucilage, and is intended to be gradu- 
ally dissolved in the mouth and slowly 
swallowed, as a demulcent 

Trochee (tré’k4), mn. [L. trochews, Gr. tro- 
cheios, from treehé, tornun.) In prog. afoot 
of two syllables, the first long and the 
second short, as nation. 

Trochidm (tra'ki-dé), n. pl. [From L.trochue, 
a hoop or top, and eidos, resemblance. The 
shells of the species, especially those of the 
oe beri >. or top-shell, are shaped like 
a tup. 


section Holostomata, very nearly allied to 
the Turbinidm, and by some naturalists in- 
clouded in that family. The shell has the 
aperture entire, closed with an operculum; 
spiral, and generally top-shaped, os in the 


n. [See TROCHILUS.] A 
bird described ancient writers as a kind 
of wagtail or sandpiper which entered the 





Troat (trot), n The ery of a buck in rut- 


pros pertaining to or consisting of trochees, | 


ter, followed by a dimeter wanting the last | 


Wheel-shaped; specifically applied to the | 


tér, a runner, the ball on which the hip-bone | 
turns in its socket, from ftroehazd, to run | 


circular, a round ball or cake, | 


in a circular cake or tablet, ora stiff paste | 


A family of testaceous turbinated | 
gasteropoda, of the order Prosobranchiata, | 


TROD 





mouth of the crocodile aod fed ly picking 
the crocodile’s teeth, 
The crocodile opens its mouth tm let the feeckal In 
to pick bis teeth, which gives if 1s usual feeding, 
Ade 7 Herbert, 

Trochilic (tré-kil'ik), a. [See below,] Per- 
taining toor characterized hy rotary motion; 
having power to draw out or turn rounil. 
Camden. [Rare.] 

rchilics (tré-kil’iks), m. [Gr trochulia, 
a revolving cylinder, frochos, a wheel, from 
frechd, to run.) The acience of rotary Die 
tion. [Rare. ] 

Trochilidm(tré-kil'i-dé),n.j4. [See TROCHIL- 
us.) The humniing-lirds, a family of ex- 
tremely minute, but exquisitely beautiful 
tenuirostral passerine birds, chiefly tropical 
American, but with some species ranging 
far to the south, and others exteniding north- 
wards og far as the southern portions of 
Canada, The species are very numervts 
See HUMMING-BILILL, 

Trochilus (trok'il-us), n. [L. frechilwa, Gr. 
trochilos, a sinall bind, perhaps the golden- 
crested wren, from frech, to run.) 1. A 
genus of birda, family Trochilide, popu- 
larly known a5 Awmming-birds.—2 A namo 
applied by some of the older naturalists, as 
White of Sellorne, to several small English 
birds —3, Same as Trochil —4. lInarch. same 
as Scotia (which see) 


Troshing itro’king), m ([Fr, froehvre, an 
antler; 0. Fr. troche, a Wumdle, a bouquet; 
Norm. troche, a branch.) One of the small 
branches on a stag’s horn. Jowell, 
: Trochisk | tri-kis’kus, tri’- 
kisk), n. [Gr. troch iskox, | 


A kind of tablet 
or lozenge; atroche. See TROCHE 

Trochite (tro’kit), , (Gr. trochos, a wheel, 
from trechi, to run.) The name given by 


the earlier palwontologists to the wheel-like 


Mead hte encrinite. 
(trok’lé-a), wu. [L, a pulley, from 
Gr. trechd,torun.] Un. anef. (a) the articolar 


surface at the lower extremity of the os hu- 
meri: 80 called from its forming a kind of 
pulley on which the ulna moves iu flexion 
and extension of the forearm, (6) A pulley- 
like cartilage, through which the tendon of 
the trochleary nuscle passes 

Trochlear (trok’lé-jir),a. [fee above.) Fulley- 
shaped; specifically, in bot. circular, com- 
pressed, and contracted in the middle of its 
circumference, fo as to resemble a pulley, 
as the embryo of Cominelyna communia. 

| Trochleary (trok’lé-a-ri), a. (See TRocn- 
LEA] Pertaining to the trochlea; as, the 
trochleary muscle, the superior oblique 
muscle of the eye; the trochleary nerve, the 

| pathetic nerve, which goes to that muscle. 

(tré‘kuid), a, 1. Treehoidal.— 
2. In conch. conical with a flat base: applied 
to shells 

Trochoid (tri'‘kold), n_ [Gr. trochor, a wheel, 
and cidov, resemblance.) 1. In geom, aome 
as Cyeloid (which see). —? In anat. a tro- 
choidal articulation. Bee TROCHOIDAL, @ 2 

Trochoidal {ire kos a )} «a. 1, Pertaining 
to a trochoid; Me pnp of the nature of a 
trochoid; as, the trocheidal curves, such as 
the epicycloid, the invelute of the circle, 
the spiral of Archimedes, &c.—2 In anat. 
a term employed to designate a species of 
movable articulation of bones, in which one 
bone rotates upon another, as the radios 
upon the ulna. 

Trochometer ag lb nm ([Gr. 
trochos, a wheel, and mefron, a measure, ] 
An instrument for computing the revoln 
tions of a wheel 

Trochus (tré‘kus), n. [L. troehwa, a hoop or 
top, Gr, frochos, a wheel.| The top-shells, 
a genus of prosvbranchiate gasteropods, 
family Trochidw. The shell hae «a flattened 
base, and is of pyramidal shape, bearing 
some resemblance to a child's top. The 
aperture is obliqneand rhombic inform, and 
the operculum is of huriy consistence. 

Trock (trok),o.¢ To truck; to barter; to 
troke. [Seotch.) 

Troco (tro’k6), mn. (Sp. trvcos, ‘trucks, a game 
somewhat resembling billiards.” Newman 
and Harsst} An olil English game re- 
vived, sorntee ay known as ‘lawn billiards,’ 
from which billiards are enid to have had 
their origin. Troco is played on a lawn 
with wooden balls and a cue ending in a 
spoon-shaped iron projection. In the centre 
of the green there isan iron ring moving on 
a pivot, and the object is to drive the ball 
through the ring. Points are also made by 
cannoning, that is, by the player striking 
two balls in succession with his own ball 

Trod (trod), pret. of tread, 


| 








Fate, far, fat, fall; | mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ii, Se. abune; 


§, Se. fay. 
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Trod, Trodden (trod, trod'n), pp. of tread. 
Trodet (trod), n. Tread; footing: path, 


The troy is not so tickle. Spenser, 


Troglodyte (tré‘glod-it),.. [Gr. i ey a 
a troglodyte, from trogl4, acavern, and d 
to enter.) 1. A cave-+ weller: one dwellin ng 
ina cave or underground habitation, The 
ancient Greeks gave the name to various 
races of savages inhabiting caves, especially 
to the cave-dwellers on the coast of the Red 
Sea and along the banks of the Upper Nile 


in Nubia and Abyssinia, the whole of this | 


district yi: known by the name Troglo- 

dytiké. Archeological investigations show 

that cave-dwellers everywhere probably pre- 

ceded house-buildera Hence—2 One liv- 

ing in seclusion; one onacquainted with the 
airs of the world. Sat. Rev. 


Ctr6-glod d'i-téz), n. The 
wrens, a genus of insesaorial birda, family 
Certhiade. Troglodytes europorve is the 


common Wren. "REN.—2. A genus of 
anthropoid apes, of which there are ye 
well-established pecs vir. 7. mgr? She 
chimpanzee, and 7". Gorilla, the gorilla. See 
CHIMPANZEE, GORILLA. 

odytical (tré-glo-dit’- 


Troglodyt 
ik, ree Pathe Pe a Relating to the 
troglodytes, their manners or customa. 
(tré'glod-it-izm),n. The state 
or condition o troglodytes the state of 
living in caves, See TROGLODYTE, 
m (trd'gon), n. [Gr. trégén, 
eating vegetables ] genus of tinds 
= the family Trogonide, The ire 
bit the most retired recesses of the for- 
esta of the intertropical regions of both 


gnawing, 


emispheres, and show many decided points 





Trogen paroninus. 


of affinity ty the gont-snckers. There are 
liumerous species, all of them po 


most brilliantly coloured plumage, only se- | 


vond in splendour to the humming- birds. 
ee rplendend trogen(T'. paroninus or Calurws 
ndens) ia a native of Central America, 
ab one of the most gorgeous of all the 
feathered cribs. se colour of he adult 
male a ric len enon the u 
arts of the bode, while the under lave 
brilliant searlet; the central feathersof the 
tail are black, and the exterior white with 
black bars, The wonderful plumes which 
hang over the tall are generally about 
3 feet in length See CURDEDL 
onidm (tré-con'i-dé),n pl. A family of 
birds remarkable for the beauty of their 
plumage, anil tyienly dp dower hy the 
trogons. ‘They are ranked by some natural- 
ista, on account of their habits, in the order 
Insessores and tribe Fissirostres, but more 
generally, on account of the formation of 
the feet, having two toes before and two 
behind, they are classel among the Scan- 


therium, onotherium (tré- 
gon- -thé’ri-um, tré'gon-o-thé’ri-am),n. [Gr. 
trégd, to gnaw, and ti@rien, a wild beast.) 
An extinct rodent, closely allied to the 
beavers, but of much larger proportions, 
whose remaine are found in caverns and 
aaeiay a of Earupe. ‘ew 
Trogue trog), nm. [Form of trough, 
A wooden trough forming a drain 
es, 
Troic (tro‘ik), a. Of or pertaining to ancient 


Troy or the Troas; Trojan; relating to the | 


Trojan war. Gladstone. 
Trojan (tri‘jan),a. Of or relating to ancient 


Troy. 
| Trojan tri‘jan), m 1. An inhabitant of 
ancient Troy.—2 A plucky or determined 


fellow; one who fights or works witha will: 

one who bears courageously, [Colloq.) 

_ te bore it (the amputation of his hand), of course, 

like a J reyueer, TAaoteruy, 

3. An oli cant familiar name for an aged 

inferior or equal. 

Sam the butlers true, the cook a réwerend AA, rig 
Hea & PE 


4. An old cant name for a person of doubt- 
ful character. 
Tut! there are other J rapes that thou dreamst 


not of, the which, for sport sake, are content to do | 
Sun, 


the profession some grace. 


ng bag) te cond i % a: to barter; 

fo bargain in the way of exchan 

clally, to do — on a small scal ale Fer 

n, [Seotch,) 

Troke (trék), n. [Scotch.) 1. The act of 
trucking; exchange; barter; dealings; hence, 
familiar intercourse, 

l never had much frets with strangers. 


Mfrs. OfpAant, 
9 A trinket; a small! ware. 

Troll (trol), v.t. [From the Celtic: W. trol- 
iaw, to troll, to roll; ¢roelli, to turn, wheel, 
or whirl; troell, a wheel, a reel; trol, a roll- 
er, Comp. Armor. tréel, a twining plant, 
from fré,acircle, movement inacirele. Fr. 
tréler, to lead about, to drag, to stroll; G 
trollen, to roll, to stroll, are probably also 
to be traced to the Celtic, and the ne is 
probably the origin of the applied 
to a certain a od of angting.] 1. To move 
in a circular direction; to turn round; to 
roll; to move volobly. 
the tongue and rol) the eye.” Milton. — 
2 To circulate; to pass round, as a vessel 
of Liquor at table. ‘ Troll about the bridal 
bowL" #. Jonson. 

Then doth she freff te me the bowl 
Even as a malt-worm should, Ap, Stitt, 
3. To sing the of in succession. as tte 
catch or round; also, to sing ina full, jovial 
voice. ‘To trolls careless, careless tavern- 
catch.” Tennyeon. 
His sonnets charm‘d the attentive crowd, 
By wide-mouth'd mortal tra/fd aloud, Audibras. 
4 Toangle for, hence, to allure; to entice; 
to anne on. 
Ile... éreify and baits him with a —— play. 


Afaonmncetd. 
5. To angle in; to fish in. 
s the finny deep.’ 


angle tre 
Proll (trl), vi. «1. ‘To go round: to move or 


run round; to roll; to turn about: often 
with an indefinite if, 

How pleazint, on the hanks of Sryz, 

To frei! wf in & coach and six Swift. 
2. To angle with a rod and line running on 
a reel; specifically, to fish for pike with a 


| rod in a particular manner. See TROLLING. 


& To stroll; toramble, Bailey. 


Troll (trél), m =1. The act of going or mov- 


ing round; routine; repetition. 


The frail of their categorical table might have in- | 


formed them that there was something else in the 
iotellectual world substance sad Lag ns 


2A song a re sung in 
succession; a round. raf. Wilson.—3. A 
reel on a fishing- rod. 

Troll (tral), nm. ([Icel (roll, Dan. and Sw. 
trod, L.G. droll; hence E. droll.) In Nor- 
thern myth, a name of certain Piven one 
beings in old Icelandic literature, 
sented as a kind of gianta, but in rn 
Scandinavia as of diminutive size 
anid inhabiting fine dwellings in the interior 
of hills and mounds, answering in some re- 


spects to the brownie of Scotland. The | 


trolls are described as obliging and neigh- 
bourly, freely lending 
otherwise poantug up a friendly intercourse 
with mankind. uit they have a sad pro- 
pensity to thieving, not ap stealing reg mes 
visions, but even women and chil ey 
can make themselves invisible; can tn cake 
personal strength and pros ty sion men; 
can foresee future events, Kei, 
Free ay le Wm 
1 i), ™ roe 2 
wheel 9 f, ae Sg See TROLL, v.f.) 1 
costermonger's name for a narrow rad 
which can be elther driven by the hand or 
drawn by a donkey,—2 A form of truck 
which can be tilted over by removing pins 
which attach it to the frame. 


Trolling ) m The act of one who 
trolls; Brin, 12 applied to a certain 


‘To dress and frofl | 


and borrowing, and | 


method of fishing for pike with a rod =e 
line, and with a dead bait, used chiefl 
the water is full of weeds, rushes, age 
caseeoe, is the best bait, and is used oe 
touted ee nie through it a piece of 
twisted brasa wire, weigh with @ 
iece of lead, and having two hooksatta 
@ een Tete tee and is wanes 
up and down e and 
the rod-point. as ae 
Trollius (trol'i-uz), n. Globe-flower, a ace 
of plants. See GLUBE-FLOWER. 
Trollol (trél-lol’), v.t.and i. To troll; to 
sing in a jovial rollicking way. 
They got drunk and fredia/frd it bravely. 


cr North, 
ceretop) na. [Perhaps from troll, 
“osteo comp, G, trallen, to stroll, trolle. 


. a trollop, a trull; also Sc. ‘trollop, 
ratte, a loose hanging rag ; in any case 
probably of Celtic origin; comp. Armor. trul, 
a rag or tatter, tru/en, a dirty, slatternly, 
woman; Ir. trof!, truaill, corruption: 

Goel. truaill, to pollute Trull is ciosaly 


trol-op-8’ ) i a loose 
'ROLLOP, ] A longe dresa for 


There goes Mrs. Rowndabowt; I mean the fat lady 
in the tutestring froflaper. Golals mith, 


pa me a a. Like a trollop 
or slattern; slovenly dressed. 
(troop), a. Slatternly. ‘A 
trollepy looking maid-servant.’ Jane Austen. 
Troll-plate (trol'plat), n. In mach a ro- 
tating disc employed to effect the simul- 
taneous convergence or divergence of o& 
number of objects, such as sverew-dies in a 
stock, or the jawa of a univeraal chuck. 
EL A. Kni 
Trolly. Bee TROLLE 
es (trol'mi- damz), n. (Fr. pee) 
madaine, seit -hole —trou, a hole, 
pa pe « has been modified to to 
ne . be of vont } Ap ‘ 
a hs aa pigeon-holes (which see 
bidid@ (trom-bid'i-dé), n. pl. The gar- 
den or ground mites, a family of arachnid- 
ana, division Trachearia aud order Acarida, 
living in crevices of the ground, and dis- 
tinguished by having the palpi converted’ 
into raptorial . The well-known scar- 
let mite, or ‘soldier,’ belongs to the family. 
They spin little webs for the protection of 
their eggs; and some species are very i 
rious to plants in hothouses and tration te 
making their webs over the leaves. The 
oung are parasitic, usually on insecta. 
trom ne (trom’bon), n. [It., aug. of trom- 
ba,atrumpet. See TRUMP ] A eop-toned 
instrument of the trumpet kind, consisting 
of three tubes; the first, to which the mouth- 
piece is attached, and the third, which ter- 
minates in a bell-sha ' orifice, are placed 
side by side; the middle tube is doubled, 





r, Valre Trombone. 


2, Slide Trombane, 


and slides into the other two like the tube 
of atelescope. By the manipulation of the 
ose the tube of air is altered in length, and 

tch according) iy varied. ‘The trombone 

three kinds, the alto, the tenor, and 
the bass; and some instruments are fitted 
with pistons, when they are known as valve 


tromhones. (Fr. tube, 
Tromp (tron trompe, @ fi 
et The bi bioeing machine used in 


the process of amelting tron by the Catalan 
forge. The air is drawn in to the upper 
part of a vertical tube through side holes by 
a stream of water within, and ia carried 
down with the water into a box or chamber 
below, from which it can only escape by a 
ipe leading to the furnace. 
 Preamde, 1". a hah thumpete car a aaa: 
T,? ®. im 

Frompoit;| LAW | charge See 
TrRoNE. —?. A wooden air-shaft in a mine 

Trona(tré’na),m [An African word. ] 
as Natron. 





ch, chain: 


ch, Sc. loch; g, 90; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 3H, then; th, thin; 


TRONAGE 


t (tron’aj),n. [From trone, a steel- 
yard.) A toll or duty paid for weighing 
wool; also, the act of weighing it. 

Tronatort (tron’ét-ér), n. [From trone, a 
steelyard.) An officer in London, whose 
business was to weigh wool. Cowell. 

Tronchoun,t. A truncheon; a spear with- 
outahead. Chaucer. 

Tronconee - demembré ( tron’son-é-dé- 
mem ‘bré), a. In her. said of a cross or other 
bearing cut in pieces and separated, though 
still preserving the form of the cross or 
whatever the bearing may be. 

*rone (tron), n. A small drain’ (Provin- 
cial ) 








Tronet (tron), n. A throne. 

Trone, nes (trén, trénz), n. (L.L. trona, 
O.¥r. tronel, troneau, balance, weight, from 
L. trutina, a balance.) A kind of steelyard 
or beam used in former times for weighing 
heavy commodities.—Tron or trone weight, 
an ancient Scottish weight used for many 
home productions, as wvol, cheese, butter, 
&e. In this weight the pound varied in 

different counties, from 21 oz. to 28 oz. 

avoirdupois. The later tron stone or stand- 
ard weight contained 16 tron pounds, the 


tron pound being equivalent to 13747 Ibs. 
avoirdupois. 

Troolie-palm (tro‘li-pam), n. See WINE- 
PALM. 


Troop (trip). n. (Fr. troupe, It. truppa, Sp. 
tropa, from L.L. troppus, a troop; origin 
doubtful. Diez suggests that it is by meta- 
thesis and change of consonant from L. 
turbda, perhaps changed in the mouths of 
the Germans into tu Comp. trouble, 
from turbula.) 1. A collection of people; a 
company; a number; a multitude. Hos 
vil. 1. ‘Troops of friends.’ Shak. 
Sometimes a froop of dumsels glad, . . . 


Goes by to tower'd Camelot. 
Tennyson. 


2 A body of soldiers: generally used in the 
plural, and signifying soldiers in general, 
whether more or less numerous, including 
iufantry, cavalry, and artillery. 

Farewcil the pluined frvef, and the big sword 

That make ambition virtue. Shae. 

AEneas seeks his absent foe, 
And sends his slaughter'd froops to siales Below 
ryden., 
8. In cavalry, the unit of formation, form- 
ing the command of a captain, consistin 
usually of sixty troopers, and correspond- 
ing to a company of infantry. 

When a ¢roop dismounts and acts on foot, It is still 
called by that name. Stocgueler. 
4. A band or company of performers; a 
troupe.—5. A particular roll or call of the 
drum; a signal for marching; also, a march 
in quick time. De Foe. 

Troop (trip), v.i. 1. To collect in numbers; 
to assemble or gather in crowds. 
Come froopiny at the house-wife's well-known call 
The feather'd tribes domestic. Couper, 
2. To march in a body or in company. 

Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men. Shak. 
8. To march in haste: often with of. ‘She 
was at last forced to troop of.’ Addison. 
Aurora's harbinger ; 

At whose approach ghosts, wandering here and there, 
Treep home to churchyards. Shak, 
Troop-bird (trip’bérd),n. Same as T'rovpial. 
Trooper (trép’ér), n. A private soldier ina 
body of cavalry; a horse-soldier. ‘Sits 
firmer than ina trooper's saddle.’ Dampier. 
Troopial (tri’pi-al), n. [From the great 

troops or flocks in which some of the species 
unite.} The name common to a group of 

rine birds, akin to the orioles and star- 

. in which the beak is large, conical, 
thick at the base. and very sharp at the 
point. They mostly inhabit the southern 
states of America, but several of them ap- 
pear as birds of passage in the northern 
states in early spring. The cow-troopial, 
cow-bird, or cow-bunting, the blue- bird, 
and the bobolink or rice-bunting, belong 


to this group. 
Troop- t (trép’mé!), adv. (From troop, 
and -meal, signifying division, as in piece- 


meal, &c.} By troops; in crowds. 

So, trocp-meal, Troy pursued awhile, laying on 
with swords and darts. Chapman. 
Troop-ship (trip’ship), n. A ship for the 

conveyance of troops; a transport. 
Tropswoles, Tropso (trd-pé-5116-6, 
trd-pé’6-11sé-é), n. pl. A sub-order of plants 
in the nat. order Geraniaces, of which Tro- 
pesolum is the principal genus. Some autho- 
rities rezard Tropzolee as a distinct order, 
akin to Balsaminaces and Geraniaces. 





4t4 


Tropssolum (trd-pé’6-lum), n. [From Gr. 
tropaion, a trophy. The leaves resemble a 
buckler, and the flowers an empty helmet.) 
Indian cress, a genus of handsome trailing 
or climbing plants, nat. order Geraniaces. 
The species are all inhabitants of South 
America. Some of them have pungent fruits, 
which are used as condiments, and others 
have obtained a place in our collections on 
account of their handsome and various- 








Troperium mayus (Great Indian Cress). 


colonred flowers. The principal species are 
T. minus, small Indian cress, introduced 
into this country at an early period; the 
fruit is pickled and eaten as capers, and 
the leaves may be eaten asa salad; and 7". 
majus, great Indian cress, the fruit of which 
is also made intoa pickle. 7. peregrinum, 
the canary plant, is a popular and graceful 
climber, with irregular yellow flowers. 
tricolorum, tricolor Indian cress, is a showy 
and handsome species. See NASTURTIUM. 

Trope (trop), n. (Fr. trope, from L. tropus, 
from Gr. (ropos, a trope or figure, a turn, 
from trepé, to turn.) In rhet. a figurative 
use of a word; a word or expression used ina 
different sense from that which it proper] 
possesses, or a word changed from its origi- 
nal signification to another for the sake of 
giv life or emphasis to an idea; as when 
we call a stupid fellow an ass, or a shrewd 
man a fox. Tropes are chiefly of four kinds: 
metaphor, metonymy, synecdoche, and 
irony; but to these may be added allegory, 
prusopopeia, antonomasia, and perhaps 
some others. Some authors make figures 
the genus, of which trope is a species; others 
make them different things, defining trope 
to be a change of sense, and figure to be an 
ornament except what becomes so by su 
pane 

Trop (trd’ff), n. pl. (Gr. trophos, one who 
f » from treph5, to nourish, to feed.) In 
entom. the parts of the mouth employed in 
the acquisition and preparation of food. 
They include the labrum, labium, maxille, 
mandibule, lingua, and pharynx. 

Trophical (trof’ik-al), a. [From Gr. trophé, 
nourishment, from trephd, to nourish.] Re- 
lating to nourishment or nutrition. (Rare. ] 

Trophied rene) a. Adorned with tro- 

hies. ‘The trophied arches, storied halls 
nvade.” Pope. 

Trophonian (tré-f6’ni-an), a. Pertaining to 
the Grecian architect Bib candor or his 
cave or his architecture. {In Greek mytho- 
logy Trophonius was the builder of the 
temple of Delphi. After his death he was 
worshipped as a hero, and had a famous 
oracle in a cavern near Lebadeia in 
Bootia } 

Trophosome (trof’o-s6m), n. (Gr. trophé, 
nourishment, and sdma, body.) A term ap- 
plied collectively to the nutritive zooids of 
any hydrozoon or zoophyte. 

Trophy (tré‘fi), n. (Fr. trophée, the spoil of 
an enemy; from L. tropeum, Gr. tropaion, 
trophy, from tropé,the act of putting to rout, 
lit. a turn or turning, from trepé, to turn. ] 
1. In antig. a monument or memorial in 
commemoration of some victory. It con- 
sisted of some of the arms and other spoils 
of the vanquished enemy, hung upon the 
trunk of a tree or a stone pillar by the vic- 
torious army, either on the field of battle or 
in the capital of the conquered nation. If 
a naval victory, it was erected on the 
nearest land. The custom of erecting tro- 

hies was moet perrere among the Greeks, 

ut it passed at length to the Romans. It 
was the practice also to have representa- 
tions of trophies carved in stone, in bronze, 
and other solid substances. In modern times 
trophies have been erected in churches and 
other public buildings to commemorate vic- 
tories.—2 Anything taken and preserved as 


Trophy-money (tré’fi-mun-i), n. 


Tropic (trop’ ik), n. 


Tropical (trop’ik-al), a. 


TROPIC-BIRD 





a memorial of victory, as arms, flags, stand- 
ards, and the like, taken froin an enemy. 
Around the posts hung helinets, darts and spears, 
And captive chariots, axes, shields and bars, 

And broken beaks of ships, the trogAses of their wars. 


ry den. 
8. A memorial; a monument ‘A lying 
trophy.’ Shak. —4. In arch. an ornament 
representing the stem of a tree, charged or 
encompassed with arms and military weap- 
ons, Offensive and defensive.—5. Something 
that is evidence of victory; memorial of 
conquest; as, every redeemed soul is a trophy 


of grace. 
A duty 


formerly paid in England annually by house- 
keepers toward providing harness, drums, 
colours, &c., for the militia. 

{Fr. tropique, L. tro- 
picus, Gr. tropikos, turning, pertaining to 
a turn, from tropé, a turning, from ¢trepd, to 
turn.) 1. In astron. one of two circles on 
the celestial sphere, whose distances from 
the equator are each equal to the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic. or ay nearly. The 
northern one touches the ecliptic at the sign 
Cancer, and is thence called the tropic of 
Cancer, the southern one being for a simi- 
lar reason called the tropic ef Capricorn. 
The sun's annual path in the heavens is 
bounded by these two circles, and they are 
called tropics, because when the sun, in his 
journey northward or southward, reaches 
either of them, he, as {t were, turns back, 
and travels in an opposite direction in regard 
to north and suuth.—2 In geog. one of 
two parallels of latitude, each at the same 
distance from the terrestrial equator as the 
celestial tropics are from the celestial equa- 
tor. The one north of the equator is calied 
the tropic of Cancer, and that south of the 
equator the tropic of Capricorn. Over these 
circles the sun is vertical when his declina- 
tion is greatest, and they include that por- 
tion of the globe called the torrid zone, a 
zone 47° wide, having the equator for its 
central line. —38. pl. The regions lying be- 
tween the tropics or near them on either 
side. ‘The brilliant flowers of the tropics.’ 


Bancroft. 
Tropic (trop’ik),a. Tropical; pertaining to 
Wordsworth. 


The tropic sea.’ 

1. Pertaining to 
the tropics; being within the tropics; as, 
tropical climates; tropical regions, tropical 
latitudes; tropical heat; tropical winds. — 
2 Incident to the tropics; as, tropical dis- 
eases. —3. [From trope.) Figurative; rhe- 
torically changed from its proper or original 


sense. 

The foundation of all parables is some anal or 
similitude between the tropica/ or allusive part of the 
parable and the thing intended Ly it. Sonth. 


—Tropical year. The same as Solar Year. 
Bee under YEAR. 
(trop’ik-al-li), ade. Ina tropical 


the tropics. ‘ 


Tro 
or rative manner. 
wer katat (trop’ik-bérd), x. The common 


nanie of the natatorial birds belonging to the 





Tropic-bird (PAadton pharnicurns). 


genus Phaéton and pelican family, peculiar 
to tropical regions. There are only two spe- 
cies, the P. athereus and P. phornicurus. 
They are distinguished hy two very long, 
slender tail-feathers. They are wonderfully 
powerful on the wing, being able to pass 
whole days in the air without need to 
settle. The long tail-shafts of the tropic-bird 
are much valued in some places, the natives 
wearing them as ornaments or weaving them 





Fate, far, fat, fall; 8 moet, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndéte, not, mive; tdbe, tub, byl; 


oll, pound; 


ti, 8c. abune; f, Sc. fey. 


TROPICOPOLITAN 


into various implements. The total length 
of the bird is about 40 inches, of which the 
tail-feathers occupy about 15, 
Tropicopolitan (trop'i-ké-pol”i-tan), a. 
|Tropie, and Gr. polités, a citizen.) Belong- 
ing the tropics; found only within the 
tropics. 

Among birds and reptiles we have several families 
which, from being found only within the tropics of 
Asia, Afvica, « ane Asnenien, lave 
Pigalle groups. k. Wallare, 


Tropidonotus (trop'i-do-né"tus), n = [Gr. 


fropu, tropidos, a keel, and nétuy, the back] | 


A genus of pon-venomous serpents, family 
Natricidm, and nearly allied to the colubers, 
but with bodies thicker in proportion to their 
length, which rarely exceeds3to4feet. They 
all belong to the Old World. The common 
ringed-snake or grasa-snake (T. natriz) of 
.Englandisanexample. See RINGED-SNAKE. 
Tropidorhynchus (trop‘i-do-ring”kus), ». 
[Gr. tropis, tropidos, a ship's keel, and rhyn- 
chos, a snout.) The friar-bird, a us of 
birds of the famil Meliphagide, inhabiting 
Australia See FRIAR-BIRD and LEATHER- 

HEAD, 
Tropist (trop'ist), nm One who deals in 
clally, one who explains the 


he ae 

fei tures by tropes and figures of speech, 
pologic, ¢, Tropological (trop -0-loj ‘ik, 
te o-loj‘ik-al), a. [See TROPOLOGY. | | 


Varied or characterized by tropes; change 
from the original import of the words; figur- 


ative, Burton. 
logically (trop-o-loj’ik-al-li), adv. 
In a tropelogical manner. 
Sapo 5 enero RS). vt To nse in 
a tropological sense, as a word; to change 
to a figurative sense; to use as a trope. 
Cudworth. 

Tropology pm pol’o-ji), m [Gr. Pree, 
madectapenet t diseourse) sag OC eMABAG 
mode of speech, inclu ropes, or 
from the original import of the word. 


Trossers | (tros‘érz), mn Same as Strogeers | 


(which see 

Trot (trot), ©. pret. & pp. trotted; ppr. 
trotting. [ Fr. trotter, It. trottare, from L. 
folulare, to trot, Bag into Huftare, tlo- 
fare, trolare. To move faster than in 
walking, as a ee or other mane, by 
lifting one fore-foot and the hind-foot of the 
opposite side at the same time. Shak.—2 To 
walk or move fast; to run, 

He that rises late must trot all day, and will oe 

overtake his business at night. Frandiin 

Trot (trot), n. 1. The pace of «horse or 
other quadruped, more rapid than a walk, 
but of various degrees of swiftness, when 


he lifts one fore-foot and the hind-foot of 


the opposite side at the same time. 


The canter is tothe gallop very much what the walk 
is to the ore. Famaly. 


2. One who trots; specifically, (a) an endear- | 


ing term used to a child. 


Ethel romped with the little children, the rosy little | 


freer, 7 Aecberay. 
(>) An old woman: incontempt. ‘An old 
frot with ne'er a tooth in her head.” Shak. 
Trot (trot), v.¢. To cause to trot; to ride 
at a trot.—To trot ow!, to couse to trot, as a 
horse, to show his paces; hence, to be a a 
person to exhibit himself or his hobb 


draw out. ‘Anything that was likely 
afford occasion for trotting him owt." an 
millan's bee! (Colloq. ] 

Trotcosi tcosy I ot-ké'2!), n, [Ori- 
ginally nara throat-cosy.) A warm cuv- 
ering for the head, neck, and breast in cold 


weather when one is travelling. [Scotch.] 
Troth (troth), n ([0. E. trowthe, A. Bax. 

treowthe, a form of trufA. See TRUTH. } 

1, Belief; faith; fidelity, 

Bid her alight and her éreté plight. Shak, 

2 Truth: verity; veracity; as, in troth; by 

my roth. 

Jo fret’, thou'rt able to instruct grey hairs. 4adiren, 
Trothlesst(troth'les),a. Faithless; treach- 


erogs. race faithless waves and trothless 
sky.” Fair. 
Troth- tt t (troth’plit), v¢. To betroth 
Ca Kae th'plit). Betrothed; 
-p roth’plit), a. 
espoused; affian 
ouT pate Videaa 
Is wiigns ( me om oS bt Shak, 
Troth - troth'plit), ™ The act of 
hetrothing _—— plighting faith. 
This diapute . 


, ended by the lovers going through | 
an emblematic ceremony of their freck-fi year, of which 
the vulgar still preserve some traces. er IF. Sead. 


Troth-plighted (troth'plit-ed), a. Having | 
edged. 


tidelity pl 
ch, chain; 





j, fob; ti 


th, Sc. loch; 


&, 90, 


been termed fra | 
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Zroth-ring Drawing nt. A betrothal 
FE 


otter (trot!ér), sigs One who trots; spe- 
bt be (a) an animal, particularly a horse, 
that trots, or usaally trots, 
My chestnut horse was a good frofrr, T. Hood. 


(6) The foot of an animal, especially of a 
sheep: applled ede to the human foot. 
Tro bax Gyre Ting. -pa-rit-or),n. An 
officer of the ecclesiastical court who carries 
out citations. Shak, 
Trottoir _{trot-war), mn. 
on each side of a street; the 
Troubadour (tri’va-dér),n, (Fr 


vement. 
r. trowbadour, 


from Pr. trobador, a troubadour (Sp. trora-— 


dor, It. trovatore), from trobar, Fr. trowver, 
It. trovare, to find; according to some from 
L. turbare, tu turn topay-turvy in searching 
for things ; according to G. Paris from L.L. 
tropare, to sing, from trepws,a song, a trope. 
See TeHore.] A name given to ac of 
early poets who first appeared in Provence, 
in France. The trouladours were conaid- 


ered ae caventees | of Re species of lyrical | 


podty, oh by an almost entire 
on to th the. pal subjec of crore 
lantry, nerally very compli in 
regard to its ae and rhymes. They 
fluuriahed from the eleventh to the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, their prin- 
cipal residence being the south of France, 
but they also lived in Catalonia, Arragon 
and North Italy. The most renowne 
among the troubadours were knights who 
cultivated music and poetry a5 an lonour- 
able accomplishment; but their art de- 
clined in ita later days, when it was chiefly 
cultivated by minstrels of a lower class. 
See TROUVERE. 
Troublablet (trub'l- ss if. peng, ees 
troublesome. *‘ T'row 
Trouble Cemat't}, ee <7 am & pp. troubled ; 
ppr. troubling, [Fr. trowbler, by meta- 
thesis and alteration from L. turbula, dim. 
from ¢urba, a crowd, confusion, uproar, con- 


nected with A. Sax. thrym, a crowd, Troop 
has perhaps a kindred origin.) 1. To put | 
into confused motion; to agitate; to disturb; 


to confuse; to disorder, 
A woman moved is like a fountain frowhlicd. SAmk, 


An angel went down at a certain season into the 


pool, and frovedéed the water, Ja. ¥. 4. 
2 To annoy; to disturb; to interrupt; to 
tease; to fret; to molest. 


The boy so frowdier me 
“Tis past enduring. 


Never frewiv’e yourself about those faulis which ch age 
will cure. 4 


3. To afflict; to grieve; to distress. 
Thou didst hide thy face, and I was ve, 


4 To put to some labour, exestion, fon, or 
pains: used in courteous p phraseology ; as, 
may I trowble you to pass the sal wil 
not trouble you to deliver the letter.—Syn. 
To disturb, perplex, afflict, distress, grieve, 
harass, annoy, tease, vex, molest. 


Trouble (trub’l), m. 1, The state of oe ene | 
or 


troubled, afflicted, perplexed, anno 
teased ; ‘disturbance ; distress ; ction ; 
age annoyance ; vexation; ‘molesta- 

On, 

eae Sik Sa Cannan Ol a ence ty OS Pee and full 
of Beowdy Job si ie. ©. 
2 That which gives trouble, Boke pet 
disturbance; that which causes grief, afflic- 
tion, pain, or the like. ‘To take arms 
against a sea of frowbles.” Shak. —3. Pains: 
labour: exertion. ‘This is a joyfal trouble 
to you.’ Shak, ‘Ia twenty hundred kisses 
such a trouble?’ Shak.—4. In maining. & 
fault or interruption in a stratum, 
cially a stratum of coal.—To take the 
to be at the ns; to exert one's self; to 
vive one's self 
trees, perplexity, annoyance, molestation, 
vexation, inconvenience, affliction, calam- 
ity, misfortune, rahe “aig em ment, 
anxiety, sorrow, mise 

Trouble, | a. "troubled clouded; dark; 


— 
Troubledly (tre i trub’1d-Ii), adv. Inatroubled 
or confused manner; confusedly, 


Our meditations must eee in due order, not 
frowiiediy, not preposterous) y, Ap. Aadl. 
Trouble-house} (trub’l-hous), m A dis- 
turber of the peace of a house or house- 
hold. Big tae pots, or peevish trowble- 


uhart 
Trouble-mizth (tr (trul'l-mérth), n. One who 
mars or disturbs enjoyment or mirth, asa 
person of morose disposition; a spoil-sport. 
But once wore to this same frombde-pnurté, this Lady 
Varney. Sur i8", Sewt?, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


[Fr.] The footway | 


f inconvenience. —STxH. Dis- | 


TH, then; th, thin; 


TROUSERING 





Troubler (trub'l-ér), n. One who troubles 
or disturba; one who afflicts or molests; a 
Wisturber. ‘The trowbler of the poor world's 
peace,” Shak, ‘The rich troublers of the 
world’s repose." Walle 

Trouble-rest t (rub l-reat), n. A disturber 
of rest or quiet. Sylvester, 

Troublesome (trub'l-sum), a Giving or 
causing truuble; disturbing; molesting; an- 
noylng; vexatious; tiresome; importunate, 

He must be very wise that can forbear being troubled 
at things very frontd/rienme, 7 iifatron, 
My mother will never be fremfleromte to me. spe, 
Two or three frewAdrsomer old purses never let me 
have 4 quiet night's rest with knocking me up, 
Arhutine, 
Syn. Uneasy, vexatious, harassing, annoy- 


ing, irksome, afflictive, burdensome, tire- 


OTE, wearisome, im + ela 
Troublesomely (trub! l-sum-li), ade. In 
a troublesome manner; vexatiously, ‘Sy 
troublesomely critical." Locke. 


Troublesomeness (trul'l-sum-nes), wi. 
The state or quality of being troublesome: 
vexatiousness; uneasiness; importunity; irk- 
ceeneas; as, the troublesomenesa of a cred- 

r 
The lord treasurer complained of the frowAleremr 
wess of the place for that the exchequer was so 


empty. 

Trouble-statet (trub'l-stait), n A dis- 
turber of the community, Daniel. 
Troublous tient 1. Full of commo- 
tion; dist J; agitated. * A tall ship toss'd 
in trowblous seas.’ Sp Full 


trouble, public commotions, or disorder; un- 
settled; tumultuous. 
The street and be built again, and the arts even 
io frewhlens times Dan. ia. 95. 
(trof),n. [A. Sax. frog, troh, Teel. 
D, and G. treg, Dan. ct. fpr * Adin 
fray.) 1. A vessel of woudl, stone, or — 
generally rather long aud not very d 
open ae the top, for holding water, f 
ing-stulfs for animals, or the like—2 A chan- 
nel or spout for conveying water, as toa mill. 
3, The array of connected cells of a galvanic 
pepo’ & in which the copper and zine plates 
pair are on op te sides of the par- 
tition.— 4. A frame, vat, buddle, or rocker in 
which ores or slimes are washed and sorted 
in water.—6. Anything resembling a trough 
in shape, as a depression between two ridges 
or between two waves; a basin-shaped or 
oblong hollow; as, the trowghA of the sea, 
Trough | i truf), ti To feed grossly as a sow 
trough. battery (trot"bet-terci), mA 
= t-tér nl. 
vanic natben Utrar' GAL pera » 
tter gut-ér), 1 tter 
in the ph of a trough placed gate the 
eaves of luildings, 
Trowl (troul), v. and. Same aa Toll. 
Trownce (trouns), v.f. pret. & pp. trowneed; 
ppr. trouncing. [O. Fr. troncer, tronecir, to 
cut or break off or into pieces, tronce, trone, 
a stump, from L. trunew, a trunk. Ree 
TRUNE.}] To punish or ta beat severely; 
to thrash or whip smartly; to castigate. 
(Colloq. } 
Tt is not from mercena atives th ! - 
former is desirous to show apni et browonce bis iii 


danrneray. 
A Groen: & COIN 


Troupe (trip), m. [Fr.) 

pany, paras Aa company of players, 
Cay ic performers, dancera, acrobats, ur 
Trous-de-loup (tryle-lo"), m. pn Vit. 
wolf- eee ee a hiole, and lowp, a wolf.) 
Milit. trapholes or pits dug in tl phe growud, 





Trouws-de-loup, 


fn the form of inverted cones or pyramids, 
ju order to serve os obatacles to the advance 
of an enemy, each pit having a pointed stake 
in the middle. 

Trouse (trouz), 1. An old form of the worl 
Trousers. Spemeer. 

Trousered (trou‘zérd), a. Ncoring trousers. 
‘The inferior or trowsered half the crea- 
tion.” 7. Hughes. 

Trousering (trou'zér-ing), n. 
making trousers, 


Cloth for 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh 1 azure. —See KRY. 


TROUSERS 





ee 


Trousers (trou'strz), mn pl. [For older 


trouses, trowses, & kind of drawers, from 
O. Fr. trousses, a kin! of hose, from trowsse, 
atruas. See TRUSs) A garment worn by 
men and boys, extending trum the waiat to 
the ankles, covering the lower part of the 
trunk, and each leg separately. 

Trousseau (tré-«"), mn. [Fr., from trowase, a 
bundle, a truss. See Trevss,| The clothes 
and general outfit of a Lride. 

Trout (trout) «. ([Wr. truite, from LL. 
trutta, L. truecta, from Gr. trétiés, a kind of 
fish, from ¢régé, to gnaw.) 1. The commen 
name of various species of the genus Salmo, 
as the bull-trout (5 eriexr), the salmon-trout 
(S. trutta), the common trout (S. fario), and 
the great gray or lake-trout (5. ferox). The 
Lochleven trout, found in the loch of that 
name, ia a distitict species (5S. levenensix), 
the brovk-trout of America ls 8. fonfinalia, 
and the commew American lake-trout &. 
confinis. There are, liowever, several spe- 
cies of lake-trout in America, the foest and 
largest of which is the Mackinaw trout or 


namaycush (S. avieliyetie) of Lakes Huron | 


and Superior anil the more northern lakes. 


The great gray or lake troutof Britain weighs | 


sometimes 30 Ibs, while the North Ameri- 


can lake-trout attains a weight of upwards 


of 60 lbs. 


Trout-coloured (trout’kul-érd), a. Whiite, | 
with spots of black, bay, orsurrel; as, atrow!- | 


coloured horse. 


Troutful (trout’fql).a. Abounding in trout 


‘Clear and fresh rivulets of trouwfful water.’ 
Fuller. (Rare. 
Troutless (trout'les), a Without trout. 
eo 7 am not 


Icatchatrout now and then . . . 
left trossless. Aagaiicy. 


Troutlet (trout’let), = <A small trout. 
Hood 


Troutling (trout‘ling), n. A trontlet. 

Trout-stream (troul'strém), a Astream in 
which trout breed. 

Trouvére, Trouver (trii-var, tri-vér), n. 
(Fr. trouver, to fini | A name given to the 


ancient poets of Northern France, corres. | 


poping to the Troubadour of Provence. 
eir productions partake of a narrative or 
epic character, anid thus contrast broadly 


with the lyrical, smatory, and more pol- | 
See 


ished effusions of their southern rivala 
TROUBADOCTR. 


Trover (trdé’vér), » [0 Fr. trover, Fr. 


trouver, It. trovare, to find. Bee TRounA. | 
DOUR.] Properly, the finding of anything. | 


Hence, in law, (a) the gaining possession of 
any goods, whether by finding or by other 
means. (5) Originally, o form of action at 
law based on the fluiding by defendant of 
the plaints gomls and converting them 
to own use. In course of time, how- 
ever, the suggestion of the finding became 
mere matter of form, and al) that had to le 
proved was that the woods were the plaintiff's 


and that the defender had converted them | 
In this action the plaintiff | 


to his own use. 
could not recover the specific chattel, but 
only damages for its conversion, It is no 
longer a technical form of action. 

Trow t (tré), v.¢. (A. Sax. tredwian, tredwan, 
trawian, to believe, tu trust, a verb common 
to the Teutonic languayves. See TRUE.) To 
think to be true: tu believe; to trust: tu 
think or suppose. Hence the following quo- 
tation from the fool's speech in Lear may 
be explained: Let your certain knowledge 
be more than youlr mere belief, or do not 
believe all that is Wrought to your notice. 

Learn more tlian thou frmmrsf, Shah. 


I trow, or trow aloue, was frequently added 


to questions, anil was expressive of con- | 


‘ temptuous or indiguant surprise, or nearly 
equivalent to J wunder. 
What tempest, /irom, . . . threw this whale 
ashore? Shunk. 


Well, ifyoubenot turned Turk, there ig no more sail- 
ing by the star.—Whiat means the fool, trem! Soa, 


Trow, n. See Drow. 
Trowandise,tn. See TRUANDISE. Chaueer. 
Trowel (trov’el), 1. [Fr fruelle, L. trudla, 
aamall ladle, adipper, dim. of frwa, astirring- 
pen a skimmer, a laille.| 1. A tool, gener- 
y consisting of « triangular or oblong iron 
orsteel, fitted with a handle, used by masons, 
arable and bricklayers for spreading and 
ressing mortar and plaster, and for cutting 
bricks, and also by moulders for smoothing 
the surface of the sand or loam composing 
the mould.—2. A cardener's tool, somewhat 
like a trowel, made of iron, and scooped, 
used in takin 
purposes. —7'o 


yon ith a trowel, to lay or 





Fate, far, fat, fgll; mé, met, her; 


| Truancy (tro’an-si), n. 


Trubtail{ (trub‘tal), n. 


up plants and for other | 





pine, pin; 
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spread thickly and coarsely; hence, to flatter | 


grosaly, 
Well said; that was daéid on wilh a freme!. Sud. 
Trowel (trou’el), ot Tu dress or furm with 
atrowel; as, (rowelled atucco. 
Trowl (trol), r. and. Same as Troll, 


Trowsed { (trouzd), a Wearing or clothed | 


with trowsera, Drayton, 

Trowsering (trou’zér-ing), n. 
Trowsering. 

Trowsersa (trou’zérz), mn. Bameo as Trowsers. 
Toy, Troy- weight (troi, troi' wit), n. 
[Urigin doubtful. Some take it from Troyea, 
in France. Others believe it to be con- 
tracted from Fr. oetroi, grant or concession 
by authority, toll, custom, from L awe- 
torifas, authority; bence, livre d'octroi, a 
pound of authority, or the pound used in 
valculating the weight of goods subject to 
custom.) A weight chiefly used in weigh- 
ing gold, silver, and articles of jewelry. 
The pound troy contains 12 ounees; each 
ounce is divided into 20 pennyweights, anil 
each pennyweight into 24 grains. Letiwe 
the puund contains 6700 grains amd the 
ounee 480 grains <As the avoirdupwis 
pound (the weight in general commercial 
nse) contains 7000 grains, and the ounce 
4374 grains, the troy pound is to the avoir- 
dupois og 144 to 175, and the troy ounce to 
the avoirdupois as 102 to 175. 

et (tré’aj), m™ 1. A pledge of trnth 
or truce given on payment of a tax. Lori 
Berners. —2. The impostor tax itself, ‘Great 
truage they took of this land.” A. Brune. 
8. An act of homage or honour. 

The act of playing 
truant, or the state of being a truant, 

[ had many Aattering reproaches formy are pena, 
from these Ceriick atid Meet diusecy.” 
ing,t in. The act of begging under 
false pretences. Chaucer, 

Truandise, tn. (Fr. 8ee TRUANT.] A begging 
nuder false pretences. Chawecer. 

Truant (tro‘ant), 7m (0. Fr. truant, Mod Fr. 
fran, a vagaboud, from the Celtic: Armor. 
truant, vagabond, W, fru, truan, wretched, 
Ir, and Gael. truaghan, triayh, poor, miser- 
able.) One who shirks or neglects hisduty; 
an idler; a loiterer; especially, a child who 
stays from school without leave. 

[have a freamr been to chivalry. 


Same as 


Sak, 


—Toplay truant, to stay from school without 


leave. 


“Truant (tro‘ant),a. (See the noun.] Charac- 


teristic of or pertaining to a truant; wander- 
ing from business; shirking duty; wilfully 
absent from a proper or appointed place; 
idle; loitering; as, a trwant ee ‘A truant 
ilisposition.” Shak. ‘With truant pace.’ 
Dryden. 


Truant (tri’ant). vi. To idle away time; to 
loiter or be alwent from employment. 

“Tis double wrong to fran with your bed, 

And let her read at in thy looks at board. Svesé. 
t(troi’‘ant), 2.4 To waste or idle away. 
(Rare | 
I dare not be the author of waving the time. Ford. 

Truantly (tro'unt-li), adv. Like a truant: 
in idleness. 

Truantehip (tri’ant-ship), 1 The con- 
duct of a truant; neglect of employment; 
neglect of study. 

The master should not chide with him if the child 
have done bis diligence, and used no f witsary, 


Asha, 

Trub} (trub), » =A truffle. 

A short, squat 
woman. Ainsworth, 

Truce (tris), n. (0. E. frews, trewse, trewis, 
©. Fr. trues (pL, les trees furent rompues, 
Froissart), from 0.H.G. triuwa, triwa, Moi. 
G. trewe, faith, Akin trow, true, truest.) 
lL. Milif. « suspension of arma by agreement 
of the commanders of the opposing armies: 


a temporary cessation of hostilities, either | 


for negotiation or other purpose: an ar- 
nistice.—2 Intermission of action, pain, or 
contest; temporary cessation; short quiet. 
There he may find 
Trwece to his restless thoughts. Afiltes, 
—Truece of God, a suspension of arms which 
occasionally took place in the middle ages, 


and was introduced by the church in order | 


to mitigate the evils of private war. This 
truce provided that private feuda should 
cease at least on the holidays from Thursday 
evening to Sonday evening each week, dur- 
ing the season of Advent and Leut, and on 
the octaves of the great festivals. This in- 
stitution was gradually abolished as the 
rulers of the various countries became strong 
enough to check their turbulent and power- 


note, not, move; tiabe, tub, byll; 


Truckle (truk'l), v.¢. 


oi], pound; 


TRUCK LE-BED 








ful subjects.— Flag of truce. See under 
FLAG, 


| Truce-breaker (trisbrék-€r), n. One who 


viulates a truce, covenant, or engagement. 
2 Tim, ifi. 3. 

Truceless (trés'‘les), a. 1. Without truce: 
as, & (ruceless war.—2. Granting or holding 
no truce; unforbearing. 

| Truchementt (truch’man, 
truch’ment), vw. [See DRAGOMAN.] An in- 
terpreter. ‘'The interpreter and truchman 
of his creation.” Drummond. 

Trucidation (tru-si-da’shon), n. (L. trued- 
dafio, from trucido, to kill.) The act af 
killing. Cockeram. 

Truck (truk), v.i. (Fr. troguer, to truck, to 
exchange, to barter, from Sp. trocar, to ex- 
change; prolably from Ar. traga, an instra- 
ment for striking, farag, to strike; comp. 
E. to strike a bargain.) To exchenge com- 
modities; to barter. ‘A master of a ship 
who deceived them under colour of trucking 
with them." Jalfrey. 

Truck (trunk), c.f. To exchange: to give in 
exchange; to barter; as, to truck knives for 
gold-dust, 

I see nothing left us but to ftexcé and barter our 
goods, like the wild Indians with each other. Sars/?. 

Truck (truk), mn 1 Exchange of commo- 

ties; wr. See TRUCK-SYSTEM 

Aod no commutation or truck can be made by 
any of the petty merchants without the assent above- 
swirl, Hackiuyt. 
2. Commoditics appropriate for barter or 
for eriall trade; hence, small commodities; 
specifically, in the United States, agricul- 
tural or horticultural produce for market. 
3.4 pl. A kind of game. See Troco. 

Truck (truk), 1". [Said to be from L. trochus, 
a hoop, from Gr. trochos, a wheel, a disk, 
d&c., from trec/d, to run; comp. also W. tree, 
something rounded, a turn, a truck; but 
this may be from the English.) 1. A small 
wooden wheel nut bound with iron; a cylin- 
der.— 2. A kind of low carriage for convey- 
ing goods, stones, &c.;asmall wheel 
or species of barrow, with two low wheels, 
upon which boxes, bales, and other heavy 
packayzes of goods are tilted. 

There were more frwcks near Todgers's than you 
would suppose a whole city could ever need; nor 
active tracts, but a vagabond race, for ever loungi 
in the narrow lanes befure their masters’ dodri ae 
stopping up the pass. Dichaves. 
3. In red. (a) an open wagon for the 
conveyance of goods. (b) A swivelling car- 
riage consisting of a frame with one or more 
pairs of wheels, and the necessary boxes, 
springs, &c., to carry and guide one end of 
a locomotive. Goodrich.—4. In gun. a cir- 
cular piece of wood like a wheel, fixed on 
an axle-tree, for moving ordnance.—5. Naut. 
(a) the small circular wooden cap at the 
extremity of a flagstaff or of a topmast, 
peserally furnished with two or more pul- 
eys, user! to reeve the halliards. (6) A emall 
circular piece of wood, having a hole bored 
through it for a rope to run through; as, 
the frueks of the shrouds. 

Truck (truk), vt To put in a track: to 
send or convey ly truck; as, to truek cattle. 

Truckage (truk’ij), 2. The practice of bar- 
tering goods, 

Truckage (truk’ij),n Money paid for con- 
veyance of goods on a truck; freight. 

Trucker (truk'ér), n. One who trucks; one 
who traffics by exchange of goods. ‘No man 
having ever yet driven a saving bargain 
with this great trucker of souls.’ South. 

Truckle (truk'l), n. (Dim. of truek, a wheel.] 
— small wheel or castor.—2 A trnckle- 

He roused the squire in fruckée loling. Hudsdras. 


3. A small fat cheese. [Local] 
To move on rollers; 
to trundle. 


Chairs without bottoms were frackéed from the 
middle to ove end of the room. Afiss Burney. 


Truckle (truk'l), v.t pret . & PP. truckled ; 
ppr. truekling. [Dim. of , to barter.) 
To yield or bend obsequiously to the will of 
another; to subuiit; to cringe; to act ina 
servile manner: usually with to, 

Shall our nation be in bond. thus 
Vite a land that freckles under us? Clesueland. 


] cannot frurtve to a fool of state, 
Nor take a favour from a man | hate. 
Churchill. 
Never let ft 


Be saicl that we still trectde unto thrones. Byven. 


Truckle-bed (truk’-bed), n <A bed that 
rine on wWheele and may be pushed under 
another; a trundle-bed. In former times 


the truckle-led was generally appropriated 
ti, Sc. abune; ff, So. fey. 





TRUCKLE-CHEESE 





to 4 servant or attendant of sume kind, the 
master or mistress occupying the principal 






























































First, that be lie upon the frmritde-Aral, 
Whule his young master beth o'er his bead. 
. Rp, Mail. 

The fewoble ded of Valoor and Freedom je not wad- 
Hed with dush-silk. Lawaier, 

Truckle- cheese (truk’l-chéz), n. See 
TRUCKLE, m &. 

Truckler (truk’lér), n. One who trickles 
or yields obaequiously to the will of another. 

(truk’ling), a, Given to truckle; 
cringing; fawning; slaviah; servile. 

Terms which lead the reader t6 believe that there 
was something in these aqphists pecuilariy greedy, 
exorbitant, and frertlagg: something beyond the 
niere fact of asking and recenung ss hatadccsee > 

rue, 

Truck-man (truk’man),». 1, A trock driver: 
A carter or carman.—2Z Une who trucks or 
exchanges. 

Truck-system (truk’sis-tem), n. The prac- 
tice of paying the wages of workmen in 
goods instead of money. This practice has 
prevailed particularly in the mining and 
manufacturing diatricts; the masters eatal)- 
lishing warehouses or eft and the work- 
men it theiremploymenteither getting their 
wages accounted fur to them by supplies of 
qudids froin auch establishments, without re- 
ceiving any money, or gettlog the money on 
a tucit or express understanding that they 
were to resort tu the premises of their mas 
ters for such necessaries as they requireil. 
Under this system the workmen have often 

ay exorhitaut prices for their goods, 
and from the great facility afforded to them 
of piocdcise lileral supplies of goods in 
anticipation of wages, they are apt to he 
led into debt. These aml other evils inei- 
dent to the system induced the legislature 
to endeavour to put a stop to it by an act 
passe) in 1431; but the act Is scarcely com- 
prehensive enough, amd is still often more 
or leas vinlated, 

Trucos (tri‘kis). un. [Sp] A game some- 
what resembling billiards. See Tnocn, Prew- 


eott, 
Trucnlence, Truculency (truk'i-lens, 
trok’d-len-si), a, (L ftruewlentia_] 1, The 


state or quality of \wing truculeut; savage- 
ness of Manners; ferociousness. 
Ife lowes not tyranny: . . . the Aricdenc of the 
subject, Wha tranacts thia, he appruves mnt, 
I aterhowse, 
2. Terrililenesa of countenance. 

Traculent (truk’i-lent), a. (L. trvewlentirs, 
from frvx, trucia, flerce, savage.) 1. Fierce; 
savage; barbarvin. “A barbarous Scythia 
where the savage and (ruculent inhabitants 
.. + live upon milk awl flesh roasted in the 
aun.” Aay.- 2. Inspiring terror; ferocious. 
* Their trvewlent aspects." Sandys. 

Trijtclemos . 2. wie Alwrined fy the fremcwdenst 
loiks of otfe, in particular. Sar I, Sowtt, 


8. Cruel; destructive. ‘7irvewlent plagues." 
Harve. 

uculently(trik’d-lent-li),ade. Ina truce 
lent tanner; flercely; destructively. 

a (troj), e. pret. £ pr trudged: ppr. 
trudging. [Probably a modification of tread, 
thronzh the influence of drudge. There is 
in it the lea of lalwurlng heavily.) Tw 
travel on font, the idea of fatigue wr more 
or less painful exertion being generally Im- 
plied; to travel or march with lalwur. 


Once a poor rgue, ‘tis true, | trod the «treet, 
And fria/g' to home ujon ny naked feet, 


Drveirn. 

Trudgeman (truj’man), n. Same as Truch- 
wiviyh, 

True (tré),a. ([O.E truire, trewe, &c., A. Rar. 
fredwe (whence (reduian, to trow or believe); 
0.3ax. triwi, O. Fria. triuwe, triowe, LG. 
fruw, tra, leel. friar, Dan, tro, D. troww, 

UG. freu—faithtul, true. Cog. Zend, drra, | 

solid, constant; Skr. dri, ta Ls fixed, Akin 

fruce, trust.) 1. Conformable to fact: being 
in accorlance with the actual state of Wings; 
net false or erroneous. 

Those propositions are frag which express things 
as they are, Il efiasten, 

2 Free from falsebom|; habitually speakin 

the truth; veracivus; truthfal. ’ , 
Master, we know that thew art ¢rewe, anel teaches 

the way of God in truth, Moat. um, 74, 

3. Genoine; pure; real; not counterfeit, adul- 

terated, false, or pretendel, 

Never calla piece of fener coll a ceunterfelt, Shad. 

In ao false quarrel there is no fene valour, Shak. | 
Lntind the charms that in wight faliles fe, 

Aud teas h that trith is feed poetry. Comer. 

4. Firm or stendy in adhering to) promises, 

to friends, tua prince, or Lhe like; not fickle, 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g, 90; §, job; 
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folee,or perfidious; faithful; constant; loyal. 
* This true wife.” Shak 
Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle, 
hid as a dove, but neither ‘rae por trusty. SAad, 
5. Honest; not fraudulent. 
Rich preys make ferme men thieves. Shak, 
Every fre man's apparel fits your thief. Siw, 
6. Conformable to reason or to rules; exact: 
just; accurate; correct; right. ‘ Trwe com- 
putation of the time." Shak, *Acircle regu. 
larly true.” Prior, “A translation nicely 
trv to the original.” Arihwthinot.—7. Con- 
formable to law and justice; legitimate ; 
rightful; as, a trv heir; a trwe king. 
oath... before a trwe and lawful magis- 
trate.” Shak,—T'rwe bill, in law, o bill of 
indictment endorsed by the grand j after 
evidence as containing a welldounied accu- 
sition.—True place rh star or planet, in 
astron, the place which the star or planet 
wold le seen to occupy, if the effects of 
refraction, parallax, &c., were renioved, or 
the place which it would occupy if viewed 
frum the earth's centre, supposing the rays 
coming from it not to be subject torefraction., 
True (tro), c.t To give aright form to; to 
mhieat akely: eel ee fine, or smooth 
eilye on; make exactly st ht, square, 
level, or the like: a cert ee 
True-blue (tri'blG), a. An epithet applied 
to a person of inflexible honesty and fidelity; 
anil to be from the frwe or try blue, 
formerly celebrated for its unchanging 
colour, Hence, unwavering; unbending: 
stunch; inflexible. ‘Blue was the favour- 
ite colour of the Covenanters; hence.the vnl- 


gar phrase of a (rue-blue whig.’ Sir W. Seutt, | 


For his religinn . . . 

"Twas Presbyterian tewe-Aine, = Afadbrisg. 

True-blue (tré ld), n. 
ible honesty or stanchnesa: specifically, 
a stanch Presbyterian or Whig. See the 

adjective. | 
Trueborn (tro‘born), « Of genuine birth; 
having a right by birth to any title. 

Where'er I waniler, boast of this | can, 
Though banish'd, yet a fr i 


Truebred cg cs @ 1.0f a genuine or 
right breed; as, a trwebred horse.—2 Being 
of grtmine breeding or education; a5, a true- 
bred gentleman. ‘ 

True-derived (tro‘dé-rivd), a. Of lawful 
descent; legitimate. * To draw forth your 
noble ancestry unto a lineal trve-derived 
course,” Shak, 

True- devoted (tri'dé-rit-ed), a, 
true devotion and honest zeal. 
deroted pilgrim’ Shak. 

(tro‘dis-poz-ing), a. Dis- 

posing, arranging, or ordaining justly; punt 

‘0 upright, juat, and true-digposing God." 


a ak, 
True-divining (trij‘di-vin-ing), a Havi 
a troe presentiment. ‘Thou hast a ries 
dirining heart." 4 

hearted ( tri‘hiirt-ed), a. Being of a | 
faithful heart; honest; sincere; not faithless | 
or deceitful; as, a trwehearted friend. Mac- 


aulay. 
True (tréhirt-ed-nes), n. Fi- 
delity; loyalty: sincerity. 


Shak, 


Pati? 


True-love (tro‘luv), a. 1. One truly loved or | 


loving; one whose love is pled to an- 
other; a lover; a swee 
Thou hast mistaken quite 


And laid the love-juice on some friwdepe's sight. 
Shak, 


2. A plant of the genus Paris, the P. qwad- 
rifolia, Called also Herb-paris, Bee PARIS. 
True-love? (troluv),a. Affectionate; ain- 
core. ‘T'rwe-lore tears.” Shak. 
Truelove- knot, Truelover's- 


- 





Troelove Knots. 
rT. &, 3. ( the time of Elizabeth, weed for 


tying ini. 
tials together on seals; 9 amel jf Engaged. 7. Mare 
ried, a. The Knot of Henry VITL and Ange Boleyn. 
5, The usual or min furan. 

luv-not, tri/lnv-érz-not)n. Akind of douhle 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


‘An | 


A person of inflex- | 


Full of 
‘A true. | 


knot, made with two bows on each side in-— 





TRULY 


terlacing each other and with two enda; the 

emblem of interwoven affection or € 

mente ‘Twenty odd-conceited true-love 

Trucnens (1rd ), m The quality of being 
Trueness (tro‘nes), n. e quality of 
true; maititultess sincerity; reality; gen- 
uineness; exactness; correctness; accuracy. 
Bacon. 

Truepenny (tri'pen-nl),n. A familiar phrase 
fur an honest fellow, 

Say st thou so? art thou there, frucfevey! Sd, 

True-service, Tz ce-tree ( tri’sér- 
vis, tro'sér-vis-tré), 1. A plant of the genus 
l'yrus, the J*. domestica. See PYRUS. 

| True-table} (tro’ti-bl), a =A hazard-table 

| There is also a hawling-place, a tavern, and a érme- 
fable. pela, 


Truff (trof), «.f. Tosteal. [Old Scotch.) 
Ne sure to fr af his pocket-book. Raweray. 

Truffet (truf, 1. [An old form of turf with 
fr trapapose! as in fhiref, thrist, &e. Still 
common in Scotland.) Turf. 

mn holy feayfe was left to lide the head 
Of boliest men. Sir Ff. Dawies. 

Truffle (truf‘l), n [0. Fr. trujle, Fr. truffe; 
origin uncertain.] A genus (Tuber) of fungi 
of the section Gasteromycetes crowing un- 
derground, The common truMfe(T.ciharium) 
is of a fleshy fungous structure and roundish 
figure, without any visilile root; of a dark 
colour, approaching to black, and stadded 
“over with tubercles, anil varies in size from 
that of a large plum to that of a large po- 
tuto, It ws abundantly in some of 
oom ale” in Ltaly, the south of France, 
and several other countries, being found 
most numerously in oak and chestnut forests. 
It is much esteemed and sought after as an 
ingredient in certain high-seasoned dishes, 
There being no appearance above-ground to 
hulicate the existence of the truffle, which 
lies concealed some inches under the sur- 
face of the clayey eamly soil, dogs are 
trained to find this fungus by the scent and 
scratch it we Hogs, which are extremely 
fond of truffles, are also employed to dis- 
cover them and root them up. Other 
eles, as 7. osticum, 1. rufa, 7. mo 
fw or musk-scentes! trutte, are used in 
the same manner as the eormmon truffle. 
Truffled (trufld), a. Furnished, couked, or 
stulfed with truifles; as, a (ruled turkey is 
a favourite Freneh dish. 

Truffie-worm (trufl-wérm), » A worm 
found in truffles, the larva of a fly, a species 
weaetione’ [Th f h, A. Bax. 

Trug ze), nm. [The same na frowgh, A. 
trog, the original pronunciation being re- 
tained in some parts of England.) 1. A hod 
furmortar, Bauley.— 2+ Ameasnure of wheat, 
as witch as Was carried ina trough, three 
trugs making two bushels. —3%. A kind of 
wooden basket for carrying vegetables, dc. 
Provincial.)—4 + A concubine. Middleton. 
Trugging - house) phate alar ge oo A 
brothel or house of ill-fame. A. Greene, 
Truish (trish), a. Somewhat true. 

he hance Ught open something (iat seems 
Sr dlp: sh label Bp. trawler, 


| frac and pewish. 
Truism (tri'izm),. An undoubted or self- 
evident truth. ‘Conclusions which in one 
sense shall be true, aud in anvther false, 
at once mene paradoxes and t 
Truismatt my fen ik) of 

c ‘)-12-noe . 4, or per- 
taining to trujiams; consisting of trulama 


Rare. } 

Truil (trol), n (Of similar origin with 
trollop (which see).) 1. A low vagrant strum- 
pet; a drab; a trollop. 

These to the town affernl each fresher face, 
And the clown's frie// receives the peers embrace 


F 
24 Agirl: ao lass; awench. Wotton, 

Trull (trul), v.¢ (Contr. for trundle.) To 
trundle. (Local ] 

Trullization (trul-Iz-l’shon), ». [L. trwllie- 
gatio, from trullisso, to trowel, from frulla, 
atrowel, See TROWEL.) The laying of layers 
of plaster with a trowel. 

(tré'li), ade. 1. Ina trne manner; io 
accordance with truth; as, (a)in avcordance 
or agreement with fact. 

He whom thou now hast ia sot thy hosband: in 


that sailst thou deadly. Jo. iv. 2 
(>) Exactly; accurately; precisely; correctly; 
unerringly; unmistakably; justly. 


Right reason is nothing: but the mind of man judg 
ing of things fridy a4 they are in thenmcives. Goat, 
re) Sincerely; faithfully; loyally; constantly; 

onestly. 
We have always fray served you. SAad. 

All masters cannot be fray followed, Sab. 





Y, wig; wh, wAig; zh, azure.—Sce KEY. 


TRUSSEL-TREE 





trusses. —Trussed beam, a compound beam 
composed of two beams secured together 
side by side with a truss generally of iron 
between them. — Trussed rovu/,a roof 
in which the principal rafters and 
tie-beam a framed together so as 
to form a truss. 
Trussel-tree (trus’el-tré), n. Same 
as Pe cceshdgaees tree. 
noop (trus‘hop), 2. Naut.a 
a round a yard, and also round 
a pate to which an iron truss is 


Trossing trus‘ing), m In buidd- 
ing, the bers: «c., Which form 


a truss. — Diayonal trussing, in 4 
ahi ilding, a particular method 
of ding a vessel internally by 
means of a series of wooden or iron 
braces laid diagonally on the fram- 
ing from one end of the ship to the other. 
Trussing-bed!t (trus'ing-bed), mn. A bed of 
the Tudor times which packed intu a chest 
for travelling. 
Trust (trust), n. (0. E. trvet, trost, trest, from 


thestem of true, trow; notin A. Sax., and pro- | 


bably directly from the Scandinavian; Icel. 
traust, trust, confidence of protection (from 
friia, E. trow, to believe); Dan, and Sw. troet, 
comfort, consolatiun; Goth trawafi, con- 
vention, compact ; G. troat, consolation, 
ay See TRUE, TROW, also Trust, v.t] | 
1. A reliance or resting of the mind on the 
integrity, veracity, justice, friendship, or 
other sound principle of another person; a 
firm reliance on promises or on laws or prin- 
ciples; confidence. 
Whoo putteth his trast in the Lord shall be safe. 
rov. EEIK. 25. 


My misfortunes may be of use to credalous maids 
fever to put too much frewaf in deceitfal men. Swett. 


2. Confident opiulon or expectation; sasured | 
anticipation; dependence upon something | 


future or contingent as if present or actual, 
belief; hope. 
To hnectathin tum myérerfand hope, Swe. 
His frasf was with th' Eternal to be deem'd 
im shrength. filters. 
3 Credit 


take opinions on trust 


Most take things upon frusrf, and misemploy their 
mapent by lazily enslaving their minds to the dictates 
of others. Lacie, 


4. The transfer of goods, property, &c., 
without immediate receipt of an equivalent; 


a as, to take or purchase goods on | 


aft such is time, who takes on frwsf 
Our youth, our ‘Joys, our all we have, 
And pays ui bot with ageanddust, afer. 


& One who or that which is the ground of | 
confidence or reliance; one confided in and | 


relied on. 
Blessed is that man that maketh the Lord his pes 


Ps. x 
6. That which is committed or intrusted to | 


one; something committed to one's faith; 
a ch given or received in confidence: 
something which one is bound in duty and 
in honour to keep inviolate. 


To violate the sacred (rast of silence 
Deposited within thee, 


Hence—7. someting 

care for use or for safe 

— must be rendered, 
the advant 


eifirne, 


in other men, yet sith respect to they are only 
a. fmcre, ima. 


&. The state of being confided in and relied ) 
on; the state of one to whom something is | 


intrusted. 


I do profess to be na less than I seem; to serve him : 
Sak, 


truly that will pot mé in feat 
0 The state of being confided to another's 
care and guard. ‘ His seal’ commission 
left in trust with me.” Shak,—10. Care; 
wansgement. ‘That which is committed 
to thy tret." 1 Tim. vi 20.—11. In low, 
(a) confidence reposed by one person, 
ed the fruater, or celui gue trust, in con- 


veylng or bequeathing property to ‘another | 


(hence called the frustee), that the latter 
pas Neh it for the benefit of a third 
(cu the ceatui see trust, or beneficiary), 
4 to some specifie 


in the instrument, whether deed or 
by which the disposition is made, 
Trusts are divided generally into sim; 
trusts and special trusts, the correspondin 
terms in Scolu law being yroprietary trusts 
aud accessory trusts. imple 


Fite, far, fat, fall; ‘mé, met, hér; 


ven without examination; as, to | 


in | 
confidence of future payment; exchange | 


| Trust (trust), vi. 
Reward them well ifthey observe their traat.DenAae, | ( , 


committed to one’s | 
-keeping of which an | 


possesseth more | 
eantee another may be called his property aay ehh respect 


ry | 


d purpose or purposes | 
cated tn the of a trust are generally indi- | 





pine, pin; 


those in which the trustee holds the 1 
estate subject to the duties implied y 
law. Special trusts are those in whic 


Trussed Beams. 
1, Elevation; 2, Plan. 3, Elevation; 4, Plan. 





the trustee has some special purpose to | 


execute or carry out. Trusts may be created 
by the voluntary act of a par or by the 
operation of law. See Use, (6) The bene- 
ficial interest created hy such a transaction; 
a beneficial interest fn or ownership of real 
or personal property, unattended with the 
legal or ssury ownership thereof, MWoz- 
ley and Whiteley.— Syn. Confidence, reli- | 


ance, dependence, belief, faith, hope, credit, | 
[From the above noun, | 


expectation, 
Trust (trust), v.t. 
O. E. trusten, troeten, traysten; cel. treysta, 
to trust to, to rely upon, from trawst, con- 
fidence; Dan. fortriwte, to confiile. See 


rely on; to depend upon; as, we cannot 
trust those who have deceived us. 


He that frusts every one without reserve will at 
last be deceived. Fohuren, 


2. To believe; to credit; to receive as true, 


Trews me, you look well. Shak. 
If he be credulous and fresf my tale, 
1 make him glad to seem Vincentio, Saat, 


8. To put confidence in with regard to the 
care of; to show confidence by intrusting to; 


ment of another. — Trustee on bankrupfe 
estate. See Assignees in Bankruptcy under 
ASSIGNEE. —2 In Amer. law, a person in 
whose hands the effects of another 
are attached in a trustee process, 
that is a process by which a credi- 
tor may attach goods, effects, and 
credits belonging to or due to his 
debtor when in the hans of a third 
aaa equivalent to the process 
nown in English law as foreign 
attachment. 
(trus-té’ship), n. The 
office or functions of a trustee. 
Truster (trust’ér), n. 1. One who 
trusts or gives credit; a creditor. 
Rankrupts, hold fast; 
Rather than render back, out with your 
knives, 
And cut your trusters’ throats. SAaé&. 


2, One who trusts in a thing as true; 
a believer. ‘Truster of your own report 
against yourself." Shak.—3. In Seots lane, 
one who grants a trust-deed; the correla- 
tive of truatec. 

Trust-estate (trust'es-tit),n An estate 
a the Minuayement of a trustee or trus- 


Trustful (trust’fyl), a. 1. Full of trust; 
trusting; as, a person of a trustful dispusi- 
tion. —2. Worthy of trust; faithful; trusty. 
Stanihurat. 

(trust’'fyl-li), adv. In a trustful 
manner. 


| Trustfulness (trost'fyl-nes), nm The state 
Trust, nn.) 1. To place confidence in; to | 


or quality of eet eth trustful; faithfulness. 
({ trus adv. In a trusty 
—— faithfully; ante with fidelity. 


(trus'ti-nes), mn. The quality of 
being trusty; that quality of of a person by 
which he deserves the confidence of others; 
fidelity; faithfulness; DADCREy: ai the (ris- 
finess of a servant. WN. Gre 


| Trustingly (trust’ing-1i), Hi In a trusting 


to intrust: with with before the oliject von- 


fided 


I will rather fait a Fleming with my butter, S4a2. | 


Whom afd your power and fortune, sir, you rust, 
Now to suspect is vain, re, 
4 To commit, as to one's care; to intrust. 
Merchants were not willing to fruit precious carpoes 
to any custody but that of a man-of-war. .Wanom/ay. 
5. To leave to one’s self or to iteelf without 
fear of consequences; to allow to be exposed. 
1 wonder men dare ¢ewsf themselves with men, Sat, 
Foold and aaieties by him thou, | by thee, 
To frseet thee fron my side. Mf siton., 
6. To give credit to; to sell to npon credit 
or in confidence of future payment. ‘To 
frust a customer for goods.’ Johnson. —7. To 
be confident; to fecl sure; to expect; to hope 
confidently: followed by a clause. 
1 feast it will grow to a most prosperous paraniat 
Sirk. 
On ae we faa that somehow good = 


fill be the final poal of ill, Jennyren, 


1. To have trust; to be in- 
epired with confidence or reliance.—2 To 


be credulous: to be won to confidence; to | 


confide or believe readily. 


Well, you may fear too far.— — 
Safer than irwaf too far. Shak, 


3. To practise giving credit; to sell in reli- 


ance upon future payment: as, that shop- | 


kee frusts too much. —To trust in, to 
confide in; to place confidence in; to rely on. 

7 rarf tv the lord, und do good. Ps. exevii. 3. 
He's mad that fees ow the tameness of a wolf, Sab, 
—To trust to, to depend on; to have confi- 
dence in; to me on. 
The men of Israel... frosted to the Mers in wait. 
Judy. =m. 7. 

The mouse that always frusrtr fe one poor hole 


Can never be a mouse of any soul. Poe. 
Trust (trust), a. Weld in trust; as, trust 
roperty; (rus?! money 
Trust. deed (trust ded), n. In Scola law, 


a deed or disposition which conveys pro- 
perry not for the behoof of the disponee 
t for other 
deed, as a by a debtor conveying pro- 
perty ? ty person as trustee for payment of 
eh 


Trustee (trus-té"), ». 1. A person who 


el sig pointed out in the | 


holds lands or tenements or other property | 
upon the trust or confidence that he will | 


apply the same for the benefit of those 
who are entitled, according to an expressed 
intention, either by the parties themeeclves 
or by the ‘deed, will, settlement, or arrange- 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byl; 


manner; with trust or mplicit confidence. 
Ante: lea), a. Not worthy of 
trust; unreliable; unfaithful. ‘The trusf- 
less wings of false desire.’ L 
Though, in daily life, we are constantly oeeere bo 
act oul our inferences, frustiers as they pay bs. 


Trustlessness Phy alsa Tes), & “state 
or quality of being trustless; unworthiness 
of trust. 

Trustworthiness (trost’wér-THi-nes), n. 
The atate or quality of being trustworthy. 

Trustwo (trust'wér-tTHi), a. Worthy 
of trust or confidence; trusty. — Trwst- 
worthy, Reliable, See under RELIABLE. 

(trus'ti), a. 1. Admitting of being 
safely trusted; justly deserving confidence; 
fit to be coufided in; a8, @ trusty servant. 

' Use careful watch, choose trusty sentinels.’ 
Shak.—2. Not liable to fail a person; strong; 
firm; as, a truefy eword. 

The neighing steeds are to the chariot tied, 

The fruanty weapon sits on ev'ry side, /ryaten, 
8. Involving trustand responsibility. [Rare] 

It were Gt ep cet ef lest, . Ee. nes 
SOME and firws HEITESS Ln o Ff fa 
you. oe : baat 


—Trusty, Reliable. See under RELIABLE. 


| Truth (troth), n. (0.E. fruthe, trowthe, dec, 


A. Sax. tredurthe, from ftredwe, true. (See 
TRUE.) Formed similarly tn sloth filth, &e.) 
1, The state or quality of being true; tony 
ness ; a8, (a) conformity to fact or reality, 
as of notions to things, words to thoughts, 
statements to facts, motives or actions to 
professions; exact accordance with that 
which is, has been, or shall be; as, the trvth 
of a statement. 

There is no fewiA af all i the oracle, Shad 
) The state of being made true or exact; 
faithful adherence tu a model; accuracy of 
adjustment; exactness, 

Piowshs, to go true, depend much on the frarh of 
the ron work. . sini Mortimer. 
(c) In the jine arte, the prorat and correct 
representation of any object in nature, or 
of whatever subject may be under treat- 
ment. 

The agony of the Laocoon, the action of the Dis- 
ae the upsprit helt atton of the Mercury, are all ap- 
parently real in their action P the innate fre of 
thelr conformation. ... therefore the high- 
est quality in Art. Fairhels, 
(2) Habitual disposition to speak only what 
strne; veracity; purity from falsehood ;— 
hence, honesty; virtue; sincerity; as, he is 
aman of truth. ‘Love is all truth” Shak. 

It must a ir 


That malice bears down 
ui, 8c. abune; 


Shak. 


oil, pound; §, Se. fey. 


TRUTH 
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TSETSE 





() Disposition to be faithful to one’s en- | Trutination} (tro-ti-na‘shou), n [See 


yayementa; fidelity; constancy. 
resolved of your truth.” Shak, 

Alas! they had beeo friends in youth, 

But whispering tongues can poison feate. 

Carriage. 

Cf) The state of not being counterfeited or 
wlulterated: genuinewess; purity, Shak — 
2 ‘That which is true; aa, (a) the opposite 
of falsehood; fact; reality; verity; oa, a 
lover of truth: often personified, 


‘Let Treft and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew | 


Prat’ put to the worst in free and open eo 
M, 
Tt isin the determination to obey the Paw’, and ta 
follow #herever she may lead, that the genuine love 
ul feafa consists. i ace ly, 
4+) What conforms to fact or reality; the 
real or true state of things; true represen- 
tation. Prov, viii 7. 
For fewiét is fru 
To the end of reckoning, Shak, 
(c) True religion; the doctrines of the gos- 
ve 
I For the law was given by Moses; but re and 
froth came by Jesus Clorist. John i. ty. 
id) A verified fact; a true statement or pie 
position; an established principle, fixed law, 
or the like. 


“We were | 


| 
] 


Fundamental fraf4s, like the lights of heaven, are | 
net only beautiful in themselves, but give light to | 


other things, that, without them, could not be seen. 


acd, 
According to Dr. Reid, the truths that fall 
within the compass of human knowledge 
whether they be self-evident or deduce 
frum those that are self-evident, may be re- 
aluced to two classes, namely, necessary, im- 
yimtable, or first truths, aud contingent and 
wiutable (ruthie, A neceseary truth ja one that 
depends not upon the will and power of any 
being; it igimmutably true, and itscontrar 
impesihle. A contingent truth is one whic 
depends upon some effect of will and power, 
which liad a beginning and may have an 
end. Uf the first class are the relations of 
numbers (as that two and two make four), 


axioms in mathematics, and al) the conclu- | 


sions drawn from then: that is, the whole 


body of the sclence of mathematics To the | 


second class of truths, viz., those 
contingent, belung all those truths that 


that are | 


express Watters of fact or real existences | 


(us that grasa ja green), Sepealee bean the 
will and power of the Supreme Being —Ju 
truth, in reality; in fact; in sincerity, 

(oi) is a spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and a frail, Joba iv, 24. 
—Gy a truth, in reality; certainly. 

a feet it is good te be with good 

see : Bee Fe rras 
—To da truti, to practise what God com- 
nands Jolm ili, 21. 

Truth? (troth), ot. 
truce; to declare. [Rare] 
Had they dreamt this, they would have frewid'al it 
heaven. Fora. 
Truthful (troth'fil), a. 1. Full of truth; 
loving and speaking the truth, 

T peofcss 16 Ge We accurate as 1 can, and ng rath. 

fai as the character of my records will allow, 


rington. 
2 Conformable to truth; correct; true; as, 
a frufhful statement, 

Truthfully (troth'fyl-li), ade. In « truthful 
TAD Der, 

Truthfulness (trith'fyl-nes), i. The state 
or vharacter of being truthful; as, the truth- 
fulness of a person or of a statement. 

Truthless (troth'les).@. 1. Wanting truth; 
wanting renlity.—2 Faithless, 

What shall | call heret feet woman. Arata & Fi. 


Truthlesaness (troth'les-nes),n. The state 
of belug truthlesa, 
Truth-lover (trith luv-ér), n. One devoted 
to the truth, 
Troth-teller was our Fngland's Alfred named; 
Teaféainer was vur english Duke, Jenene, 
‘Trnthnesst (troth’nes), n, Truth. Mareton. 
[Rare] 
Truth-teller (troth'tel-é¢r), n. One who tells 
the truth. Tennyson. 
Truthy (troth'i), @ Truthful; veracious. 
(Rare. } 

The lest coffee, let cavillers say what they will, Is 
that of the Yemen, commenly entitled *Mokha,' fre 
Hie tain port of exjortathon. Now | should be sorry 
to bvcur a lawsait for libel and defamation from our 


To affirm or declare as | 
e 


above.) The act of weighing; examination 
hy weighing. Sir T. Browne. 
uttaceous [From L. 


(trut-a’shus), a. 
trutta, trout.) Pertaining to the trout; as, 
‘ated the yp Rpenangt a kind, F 
tri), ot. pret. & pp. tried; ppr. trying 
1. trier, to pick, to cull, to select after 
examination; It. triare, trilare, to grind, to 
bruise, to examine, consider; from L. tritum 
(see TRITE), pp. of fero, to rub, to cleanse 
curn by thrashing, through a LL. freg. form 
tritare. The original seuse of the Fr, trier 
is, therefore, to separate grain from the 
husks, awna,&c. In Prov, E. try ia the name 
ofakindofseve. InW.E. the adjective trie, 
frye, choice, select, was common. ‘Sngar 
that is so frye" Chanecer.| 1.+ To separate, 
as What is good from what is bad; to sift or 
pick ont: witn owd. 


The wride corne, being in shape and preatnecse 
lyke to the gona, Wf they be mengled, with grear dift- 
cole wyll be treyed ens. Sar f Edpad, 


2 To purify; to assay; to refine, as metals; 
to melt out and procure in a pure estate, as 
tallow, oll, lard, and the like. ‘Silver tried 
in a furnace of earth, purified seven times.’ 
Pa. xii. 6, 

The fire seven times frird this; 

Seven tines frend that judgenvent is, 

That did newer choose atniss. Shak, 
4&4. To examine; to make experiment on; to 
prove by experiment. ‘Doth not the ear 
try worda,” Job xii 11. 


You musi note e, 


besid | 
That we have frvea’ the utuost of our friends, SAA. 


4. To experience; to have knowledge by ex- 
rience of. ‘Or try the Libyan heat or 
cythian cold." Dryden —5, To prove by a 
test; to compare with a standard; as, to try 
weights and measures; to fry one’s opinions. 
Try your penitence, if it be sound, 
Or hollowly put on, Shas. 
6. To act upon as a test; to subject to severe 
trial; hence, to cause suffering ortrouble to. 
Dy faith Abraham, when he was frara’, offered up 

Isaac. Heb. al, 17, 

Steeped ta the lips in misery, 
Longing, and yet afraid to die, 
Patient, though sorely tried, Leupfeliew. 
7. To examine; to inquire into in any man- 
ner. ‘That's a question; how shall we try 
it?’ Shak, Hence—8. To examine judicially; 
to subject to the examination and decision 
or sentence of a judicial tribunal; as, causes 
tried in court. ‘Guiltier than him they 
tried.’ Shak.—0. To bring to a decision; tu 
adjuat; to settle; hence, to settle and decide 

by combat. 

Nicanor. . , durst not fey the matter by the sword. 

3 Maccab, giv, 18. 

Purposely therefore 

Left I the court, to see this quarrel frie, SAasé. 
10. To essay; to attempt: to undertake. ‘ Let 
us try advent'rous work." Milton.—11. To 
Use 03 Inemnk or as a remedy; as, to fry 
remedies for a disease. 

Sweet practiser, thy physic 7 will Ary. SAaek, 
12. To strain; as, to try the eyes or th 
muscles —13, To incite to wrong; to tempt; 
to solicit. 

Tn part she is to blame that bas been frved ; 

He comes too near that comes to be denied. 

Cody A IF, Montagn. 
14. In joinery, to dress with a trying-plane. 
Seq TRKYING-PLARE.—To try on, (a) to put 
On, O85 2 garment, to see if it fits the person. 
@) To attempt; to undertake. ‘Jt wouldn't 
ofotry itenthere” Dickens, [Collog_}— 
To try a fall with, to engage in a bout of 
wrestling with: to match one’s self againat 
one in any contest, 
She had in her time (ried one of two fall settA the 
doctor, and she was conscious that she had never got 
the better of him. Tradloge. 


| Try (tri), ec. 1. To exert strength; to endea- 


wholesale or retyil salesmen; but were the particle | 


WOT [wefized to the countess labels in London shop- 
windows that bear the name of the Ked Sea haven, 
they woul! have a tore fratAy bnyport than what at 
present they convey, APG. Palpranve, 


Trutinate t (tro’ti-nat), vf. [L. trutinear, to 
weigh, from trufina, a b 
to balance, Whdtinu. 

ch, chain; 


th, Sc. loch; = g, go; 


J, job; 


your; tomake an effort; to attempt; aa, try to 
learn; try to lift a weight; the horses tried 
to draw the load.—2 To find or show by ex- 


perience what o person or a thing is; to | 


prove by a test. 

Well, Time is the old justice that examines all such 
offenders, and let Time fry, Shak. 
—To try back, to go back, as in search of a 
roail that one has missed; te go back, as in 
conversation, inorder to recover some point 
that one has missed. ‘The leading hounds 
-. + are trying back.” T. Hughes, 

She was marvellously quick to discover that she 

back. Lever. 


Was astray, and fey 


| Try (tri), n. 1, The act of trying; attempt; 


cée.] To weigh; | 


a trial; experiment 


This breaking of his has beeg but a fry for his 
friends. Chak 


h, Fr.ton; ong, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


Tryst 
ore bo meet one ata given time and place, 
io 


2 Acorn-screen. [Provincial] 

They will not through the holes of the sieve, 
nidde, Or Fry, ifthey be habe ™ Melia wa. 
Tryable (tri’a-bl), a. Capable of being tried; 
fii to be tried or stand trial. ; 

They objected toanother, which made informations 
for assault upon officers pryaie in may Comaty of 
rm 


Fong lati. 
ae (tri’kok), n. A gauge-cock (which 
Bee). 
Trye,! a. Choice; select; refined. 


ryYEOn (tri‘gin) w. (Gr. trypdn, a sort of 
fish.] A genus of cartilaginous fishes, to 
which the sting-ray belougs, See TRYGONIDE 
tH) STING-HRAY. ida pl 
gonide (tri-gon'i-ié), n, pl. The sting- 
rays, a family of elasmobranchiate fishes, 
allied to the Raiidm, or true rays, but hav- 
ing the tail armed with a single strong spine, 
notched on both sides, with which they can 
inflict tet rsa ten captors. ‘ 
Trying (tri‘ing), a. a to try, or 
tu severe trial severe; otivg, ” 
They were doubtless in a most (ay situation, 


Trying-plane (tri‘ing-plin), n. In joinery, 
a plane used after the jack-plane, Ears 
off ashaving the whole length of the stuff, 
a operation is called trying up. See 
LANE, 
(tri’ma), mn, In bot, an inferior drupe, 


with a two-valved separable flesh, as the 
walnut, 
Tryne} (trin),@. Threefold; trine, Chau- 


cer,—Tryne compas, the threefold 
of the world—earth, , and sea. wee 
-sail Stead Mee auf, a fore-and-aft 
anil, set with a m and gaff, and hoist- 
ing on a lower mast or on a small mastabaft 
that mast, called a fry-eail wart, Try-sail 
is also the name given ton gail set on a fore- 
anid-aft rigged vessel, if two-masted, on the 
main-mast, hoisted by a gaff, but ha no 
boom at its lower edge; this is used only in 
bad weather as a storm-(rysdil. 
ste (triat), nm (A form of Se. 
and (LE. fraiet, trust, faith.) (A & 
word sometimes used in English.) 1 An 
appointment to meet; an appointed meet- 
ing; as, to kee tryat to break f —2 A 
market; as, Falkirk Tryst. * At fair or tryet 
where I may be.’ rder Minstrelay. — 
3. Rendezvous. — To bide tryst, to meet one 
with whom an engagement has been entered 
intu at the appointed time and place; to 
keep au engagement or appointment, 
*You walk late, said 7, *2 Aiwy pepode," was the 
reply, “and so, I think, do you, Mr, Osbakdiston."" 
g Sor JP. Sooet, 
And Vivien, like the tenderest-hearted maid, 
That ever fried frysr at village atyle, 
Made answer. Trnnyien. 
(trist), vt. [Scotch.] 1. To engage a 
bespeak ; to order or engage againat a 
future time; as, to tryef a pair of boote, 


Tryst (trist),o0 To agree to meet at any 
articular time or place. [Seotch.] 
Tryster (trist‘ér), n. One who trys 


| ta; one 
who sets or makes a tryst; one who fixes a 
time and place of meeting. 


Trysting - (trist'ing-di), n. An a 
pointed ay of meeting or assembling, as of 
military followers, friends, &c. 


By the nine gods he swore it, and named a fryst- 


Dogri yp. Afaca wlay. 
-place (trist’ing-plis), m An ar- 
cxyetinn pee lace; a place where a tryst 
or appointment ta to be kept. 


The Gegrent sigh, the long ewlhrace, 

Yet binds them to their fovefing-piace. Ayreon. 

Tsar (tir), mn. The title of the Emperor of 

Tontinn, na, Tsariten (tei-ré rit’aa 
‘Baril -ré'na, tell- nL. 
The Empress of Russia. See Amin 

ber pea (tchet’vért), mn Same as Chet- 


pert. 

Tschudi, Tschudic. See TCHUDI, ToHUDIC. 

Tse-hong (tsé‘hong),m. A mixture of white 
len) with alumina, ferric oxide, and silica, 
used by the Chinese as a red colour for 

ainting on porcelain. 

Tsotse Nerd n, A South African dipter- 
ous insect of the family Tipulide and genus 
Glossina (@. morsifans), akin to the gad-fly 
whose bite is often fatal to horses, d anit 
cows, but is innoxious to man and wild 
beasts. It isa little larger than the common 
hotise-Ay. The following account of the effoct 
of its bite is given by Dr. Livingstone: ‘In 
the ox the bite produces no more immediate 
effect thanin man. It does not startle him 
as the gad-fly does, but in a few days the 
following symptoms supervene: the eyes 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key, 


TSING-LIEN 


na if 
pears under the jaw and sumetimes at the 





2, Insect. 3, Mouth organs (greatly magnified). 


navel, and, though the animal continues to 
graze, emaciation commences, accompanied 
with o peculiar Maccidity of the muscles, 
and this continues unchecked until, perhaps 
months afterwards, purging comes on, and 
the animal, no longer able to graze, perishes 
in a state of extreme exhaustion, Those 
which are in good condition often perish 
soon after the bite is inflicted, with stagger- 
ing and blindness, as if the brain were af- 


fected by it Sudden changes of the tem- | 


rature produced by falls of rain seem to 
ten the yeeros of the complaint, but 

in emaciation goes on U 

ruptedly for mouths, and, do what w 

the poor animala perish miserably." 
Taing-lien (taing'li-en), n. A red colour used 
for porcelain-painting in China, consisting 
chiefly of stannic and plumbic silicates, tu- 
gether with small quantities of oxide of 
copper, or cobalt and metallic gold. 

<savats (té’skwar), ~ <An instrument 
in drawing plans of architectural and 
mechanical objects. It consists of two alips 
of haniwood, a and 6, whose edges are 
dressed truly straight and 
lel; the former, called 
e blade, is much thinner 
than thestock b,iuto which 
one of its extremities |s 
fixed firmly at right angles; 
consequently, when the 
atock is applied to the 
edges of a rectangular 
drawing-board on which 
the paper is stretched, a 
ae or pencil pressed 
ightly against the blade 
will trace straight lines 
parallel or at right angles 
to each other as may be 
required. Sometimes a 
shifting-stock, c, ia also applied in the man- 





ner represented in the figure, fur the con- | 


venience of drawing oblique lines parallel tu 
éach other. ; 

Tub (tub), n (LG. tubbe, tubben, also tober, 
tover; D. tobbe, G. ruber, O.G. zuibar, ruipar, 
acompound word from elements correspond- 

ing ty E. tivo and bear; lit., therefore, to be 

eartied by two or with two handles for car- 


Distinguished from 0.—L.G. einbar | 


(cin, one), Mod. G. eimer, anorn or cask, with 
one die, or to be carried by one per- 
son.) 1. Ano 
staves, heading, and hoops; a small cask 


or half barrel with one bottom and open | 


; a8, a washing twh; a meal tub; a 
mash tub, &c. Hence—2. The amount which 
a tub contains, reckoned as a measure of 
quantity; as, tub of tea; atuh of camphor; 
a tub of vermilion.—3. A wooden vessel in 
which vegetables are planted, for the sake 
of being movable and set in a house in cold 
weather.—4. Any wooden structure shaped 
like or resembling a tub, as a certain form 
of pulpit. 

All being took up and busied, some in pulpits and 
some in fuéz, in 
5. A small cask; a barrel for holding liquor; 
apecifically, a barrel used by smugylers. 

I made three seizures, besides sweeping up those 

“even fuby. Afarryad, 
6. In mining, (a) a corve or bucket for rals- 
Ing coal orare fromthe mine, (b) A casing 
of aod oF of ani ere rie to- 
lining « e nu of trou 
which ores or slimes are washed ey 
move lighter refuse.—7, Sweating inaheated 
tub, formerly the usual cure of lues ven- 
erea, Shak —A tale of a tub, an idle or silly 


n wooden vessel formed with | 


work of hing and 
grand preaching and | 


ninter- | Tub 
e 


will, | 
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tale of a tub." 
You shall see in us that we preached no lyes, nor 
tages of feds, but even the true word of God, 
Cowrdade. 

Tub (tub), ef, 1. To plant or set in a tub; 
as, to tub plants.—2 To bathe in a tub ur 
bath. —3 In mining, to line (a shaft) witha 
casing of wood. 


Tub (tub), wi. To wash; to make use of a. 
hathing-tub; to lic or be in a bath: to bathe. 


‘We tub in England.’ Spectatur wews- 


ua (t0’ba), n. (L, a trumpet.) 1. A brass 


wind-instrument, the lowest as to pitch in 
the orchestra. It has Ove cylinders, and ita 
compass is four uctaves. EF. A. Knight,— 
2 In enat, a canal resembling a trumpet. 

Tubber (tub’ér), a In mining, a sort of 

B oa arogh called also a Beetle. 

Tubber-man (tub’ér-man), 1, In mining, 
the man who uses a tubber: called also a 

Tubbing (tubing aki 

| tu )™% 1 The act of making 
tubs; material for tubs. Hetice—2 The lin- 
ing or casing of the shaft of a mine, of an 
artesian well, or the like, to prevent the 
falling in of the sides as well as infiltration 
of water, originally of wood but now gener- 
_, oe ubtiee we seperict canteen cylin- 

era Tu | y employed to 
enable a shaft to be sunk through quick- 
sand, or sy strata in which there are 
niany springs. 

enh a. Like a tub; tubby; 

round-bellied. ‘A short, round, large-faced, 
tubbish sort of man." Dickene, 

Tubby (tub’i), a. 1. Tub-shaped; round like 
atuborbarrel ‘The fat, twhby little horse.’ 
Dickens.—2 Having a sound Jike that ofan 
empty tub when struck; wanti 
of sound; sounding dull and without resun- 
ance: applied to musical stringed instru- 
ments, a3 the violin. 

Tub-drubber (tub’drub-ér), n. A tob- 
thumper or tub-preacher (which see) 
‘The famed tub-drubber of Covent Garden." 
Tom Brown. [5 


lang. | 
Tube (tib),m ([Fr. tube, from L. tubus, a 


tube, tuba, .warse’) 1. A pipe; acanal or 
conduit: a hollow cylinder, either of wood, 
metal, class, india-rubber, &c., used fur the 
conveyaiuce of fluids and for varlous other 
purposes.—2. A vesse] of animal bodies or 
planta which conveys a fluid or other aub- 


stance; as, the eustachian and falluplan | 


tubes In anatomy, the sap-tubes in plants,— 
3. In bot. week oth of a monosepalous care 
or monopetalous corolla furmed by the 
union of the edges of the sepals or petals. 
The term is also applied to ailhesions of sta- 
mens. Lindley.—4 A small cylinder placed 


io the vent of a gun, and containing a | 


rapidjy-burning composition whose igul- 


and the nose begin to run, the coat stares | fiction; a cock-and-bull story. ‘Which isa 
the animal were cold, o swelling ap- | Bale. 


elasticity | 


tiun fires the powder of the charge; a prim- | 


ing-tube.—5. A telescope, or that part of it 
into which the lenses are fitted, and hy 
which they are directed and used. ‘His 
glazed optic tube." Milton.—6. A pipe for 
water orfire in a steam-boiler. See Tubular 
Boiler under BorLexn —7. The barrel of a 
chain-pump. — Lightning-twhe. Same as 
ra fla ofeafety. Same as Safety- 


tube, 

Tube (tab), v.f. pret. & pp. tubed; ppr. tnb- 
ig. To furnish with a tube; as, fo tube a 
we 


Tube-compass (tib’kum-pas), n. A drafts- 
mans com 
taining sliding patoneiner places adjustable 
to any required length Ly means of set- 
acre wa, 

Tubeform (tib’form), a. 
tube; tubular; tubiform, 

Tube-plate (tib'plat), n. In steam-boilers, 
the same as F'lue-plate. 

Tube-plug (tab’p n. In locomotive en- 
gines, a plug for driving into the end of 
tubes when hurst by the steam. 

Tubée-pouch (tib'pouch), n. 
holding priming-tubea See TUBE, 4. 

Tuber ( ‘bér), mn, (L., a swelling, a tumour, 
a protuberance; same root as fwnid, tu- 
mour,) 1. In bot. an underground fleshy 
stem, often considered aa a modification of 
the root. It may be defined as an oblong 
or roundish body, of annual duration, com- 
posed chiefly of cellular tissue, with o great 
gerne of amylaceous matter intended for 

development of the stems or branches 
which are to spring from it, and of which 
the rudiments, in the form of buds, are 
ularly distributed over ita surface. Ex- 


In the form of a 


amples are seen in the potato, the Jerusalem | 


Fate, (ar, fat, fail; mé, met, hér; pine, | pin; note, not, méve;__tabe, tub, bull; 


ee, 


A pouch for | 


, having tubular legs con- | 


Tu 
bér-a'sé-i), ‘n. pl 


Tubercled (ta bér-kl1), a. 


Tubercular (ti-berki-ler), a. 


oil, pound; 


TUBEROSE 


artichoke, and arrow-root, Tobers are dis- 
tinguished, according to their forms. into 
didymoua, that is, of an oblong form and in 
pairs, digitate, fusciculate, globwlar, oblow, 





2, Palmate—OrrAis maceiafa_ 2, Didymous—Orchis 
mimichls, 3 Fasciculatee—F iris rueanceleyputes, 


and | ores mgee See these terma —2 A genus 
of fungi comprising the truffles. See 
TRUFFLE.—3 [In surg. a knot or swelling in 
any op a In aneat. any rounded if 
as, the annular tuber, an eminenve of the 
medulla oblongata, called also pous varolii, 

tuber ischii, dc, 
beraces, Tuberace! (tii-bér-n’sé-4, ti- 
A pat. onmler of fungi 
strictly analogous, amongst the sporidifer- 
ous kind, with the Hypogei amongat the 
sporiferous. All the genera with a single ex- 
ception are strictly subterraneous, many are 
remarkable for theirstrong scent,and several 
are esteemed as great 


= delicacies, The order in- 
cludes the genus Tuber, 
une common Fe aa 
thizopogon, the white 
truffle. 
* * Tuberated (ti lér-st- 
ed), a. In her. gibbous: 
_— 


knotted or swelled ont, 
aa the middle part of 
nt in the cut. 


Tuberated., the se 
Tu e (ti'bér-kl), w. 
0.Fr. tubercle, Fr.tubercule; from L.tuberen- 
wn dim, from teber, aknob or bunch.) 1.In 
anata natural small rounded body or masa; 
$s, he od wee ote certo (od the fan 
(technically called tubercula quadrigemina 
— Twberele of Lower, an eminence in the 
right auricle of the heart, where the two venm 
cave meet: 60 name! from Lower, wlio first 
described it. —2. [In pathol. a small masa of 
morbid matter; especially, a small aggrega- 
tion of an opaque matter of a pale yellow 
colour, having at first a consistence aualo- 
gous to that of concrete allumen, subse- 
quently becoming soft, and ultimately ac- 
quiring aconsistence and ap ce similar 
to pus. Tubercles may be developed in dlf- 
ferent parts of the body, but are most fre- 
quently observed in the lungs and mesen- 
tery. Tubercles in the lungs are the canse 
of the well-known fatal disease pAthisiz 
ulmonaris, or pulmon consumption. — 
In bot. a little knob like a pimple on 
panes a little knob or rough point on the 
ronds of some lichens, supposed to be the 
fructification. 
1. Having tuber- 
cles, affected with Culercles; a8, a fubercled 
long.—2. In bot. tubercvulate. 
1 Fall of 


knobs or pimples; tuberculate.—2. Affected 
with tubercles; tuberculose. 


te, Tuberculated (ti-bér’kd-lit, 


ti-bérki-lit-ed), @. 1. Tubercular; tuber- 


culose.— 2. In bof. having small knobs or 
imples, as a plant. 

bercule (t0’bér-kil),n, A tubercle; a 
little tuber. 


Tuberculization (ti-bér’ki-liz-a"shon ), n. 


In pathal. the formation of tubercles, or the 
condition of becoming tulbercled. 
berculous (td-bér'ki-lés, 


Tuberculose, Tube 
ti-bérka-lus) a. Tubercular. 
Tuberiferous (ti-bér-if'ér-us), a. 


_ tuber, 
a tuber, and jero, to bear.) ducing or 
ng tubers: as, a tubyriferous root 
l (ti’bér-i-form), a Tuber- 

shaped. 


Tuberont (ti’bér-on), mn. [S8p. tiburon, o 
| shark.) A shark. 


A shark of fvéeren that lay gaping for the & . 
fish hard by .. , suapt het ape i ot te 


Tuberose (ti’bér-ds), a. [Latin tuderosus, 


tuberous] Tuberous; having knobs or 
tubers. 


Tuberoge (tib’réz or tii’be-réz), n. [From 


the Latin specific name, which means sim- 


ply ‘tuberous;" so Fr. tubéreuse, Sp. tuber- 


§, Se. fey. 





u, Se. abune:; 


TUBEROSITY 


osa,) An odoriferous plant with a tuber- 
ous root, the Polianthes tuberosa. It isa fa- 
vourite flower, and much cultivated. In this 
country it requires artificial protection and 
heat. See POLIANTHES. 

Tuberosity (ta-bér- 
os’i-ti), nm 1. State of 
being tuberous.—2. A 
swelling or promin- 
ence. ‘Starched ruffs, 
buckram stuffings,and 
monstrous tuberosi- 
ties.’ Carlyle. Specifi- 
cally, in anat. a pro- 
jection or elevatioi 
on a bone, having a 
rough, uneven surface, 
to which muscles and 
ligaments are at- 
tached. 

Tuberous (tu’bér-us), 
a, [See TUBEROSE, a. ] 
1.Covered with knobby 
or wart-like promin- 
ences; knobbed.—2. In 
bot. consisting. of or 
containing tubers; resembling a tuber. 

Tuberousness (ti’bér-us-nes), n Quality 
of being tuberous. 

Tube-sheet (tib’shét), n. 
PLATE. 

Tube-well (tah’wel), ». An apparatus for 
quickly obtaining a limited supply of water, 
and consisting of a cylindrical iron tube, 
having a sharp point of solid tempered steel, 
and perforated immediately above the point 
with many small holes. This, by means of 
& raimmer or monkey, is driven into the 
earth till symptoms of water appear, when 
a small suction-pump is applied to the tube, 
and the water pumped up. By means of 
it water is got very quickly from small 
depths. 

Tub-fast (tub’fast), ». <A process of treat- 
ment for the cure of venereal disease by 
sweating in a heated tub for a considerable 
time, during which the patient had to ob- 
serve strict abstinence. Shak. 

Tub-fish (tub’fish), ». A local name for the 
sapphirine gurnard (Trigla hirundo). 

Tubful (tubd’fyl),n. A quantity sufficient to 
fill a tub; as much as a tub will hold. 

Tubicinate (ti-bis’in-at), v.t. [L. tubicen, 
a trumpeter, from ear a trumpet.) To 
hlow a trumpet. re.] 

Tubicola (tu-bik’6- 1) n.pl. (L.tubus,atube, 
andcolo, to inhabit, live. ordwellin.) 1. Afa- 
mily of spiders, which inclose themselves in 
a silken tube, strengthened externally by 
leaves or other foreign substances. It in- 
cludes two genera, Dysdera and Segestria. — 
2. An order of annelids,comprehending those 
which live in calcareous tubes, composed of 
secretions frum the animal itself, as in Ser- 
pula (which see); in tubes composed of sand 
and fragments of shell connected together by 
a glutinous secretion, as in Terebella (which 
see); or in a tube composed of granules of 





Tuberose (fevianthes 
tuberosa). 


See FLUE- 





Tubicolz. 


1, Terebella variabilis. 


2, Serpula contortuplicata. 
3, Sabella protula. 


4 ‘Spirorbis nautilioides. 


sand and mud, a8 in Sabella (which see); or 
in membranous tubes, as the less known 
genera Pectinaria, Phoronis, &c. Repro- 
duction in the Tubicol is generally sexual, 

the sexes being in different individuals, but 
spontaneous fissure has also been observed. 

As regards their development the young 
pass through a distinct metamorphosis. 

Tubicolar (tii-bik’6-lér), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Twhicole. HH. A. Nicholson. 

Tubicole (ta’bi-kdl), n. An annelid of the 
order Tubicolx. 

Tubicolidss (ti-bi-kol’i-dé), n. pl. [See Tu- 
BICOLS.) A family of lamellibranchiate 
“mollusca deriving their name from being 
connected when fully PORES CGN NSO ETON ea ODE aE with a long cal- 


“eh chaln< Gh: Be: lock: .6. 903. “Jujebe chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; 
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careous tube. They burrow into coral, stone, 
other shells, or sand. The genera are As- 
pergillum, or watering-pot shell (so called 
from _perfor- 
ated disc at 
the lower ex- 
tremity), Cla- 
vagella, and 
Fistulana. 
Tubicolous 
( ta-bik’6-lus ), 
a. In zool. in- 
habiting a 
anlte tubico- 


ar. 
Tubiform (ti’- 
bi-form), a. 
Having the 
form of a tube; 
tubular. 
Tubing (tab | 
ing), 2. 1.The |“ 
act of making ' 
aren pone 
w tubes. — 
f Fistu- 
2A length of Bete ne Animal © fees 
tube; a series Lina agerce Be gOS NaSe 
of tubes; ma- 
nacuars for tee as, leather tubing, metal 
tteday 
Tubtpore (ta’bi- por), n. A member of the 
family Tubiporide, or organ-pipe coral. See 





Tubicolidz. 1,Aspergilluin va- 


TUBIPORIDA. 

oe (ti-bi-por‘i- n.pl. (L. tubus, 
a tube, and portus,a pore.}] The onmal: -pipe 
corals, a family of ACHILGLOM or corals, order 
Aleyonaria, comprehending those which are 
provided with internal ovaries, and eight 
pinnated tentacula, and contained in elon- 
gated cylindrical cells, which are calcareous 
or coriaceous, and attached by their base. 
They have their name from the coral con- 
sisting of a cluster of smal) tubes or pipes 
of a reddish colour, each tube being the 
abode of a polype. 

Tubiporite (ti’bi-por-it), n. 
merly given to Syringopora. 

Tubivalve (ti’bi-valv), m An annelid of 
the order Tubicolide. 

Tub-man (tub’man), n. A barrister who 
has a preauience in the exchequer division 
of the high court, and also a particular 
place in court. See POSTMAN. 

Tub- preacher (tub’préch-ér), n. [Tud,a 
kind M pulpit, and preacher.) A contempt- 
uous term for a dissenting minister; hence, 
a ranting, ignorant preacher. Bp. Hacket. 

Tubster (tub’stér), n. Same as 7'ub-preacher 
or -thumper. Tom Brown. 

Tub-thumper (tub’thump-ér),n. A violent 
or gesticulating preacher; one who employs 
violent action to ee effect or appearance 
of earnestness to his sermons: used in de- 
rision. [Slang.] 

Tubular (ti’ba-lér), a. (From L. tubulus, 
dim. of tubus, a tube.] Having the form of 
a tube or pipe: SOnMBEDE § ofa Way i resiner il 
as, a tubular snout.—Tub 
BoILRR. —Tubiwlar bridge. 


The name for- 


See BRIDGE. 

Tubularia (ti-bi-la‘ri-a), n. A genus of 
Hydrozoa, of the sub-class Hydroida, order 
Corynide or Tubularida. In thia genus 
the hydrosome consists of clustered horny, 
straw-like tubes, each of which is filled with 
a soft, semi-fluid reddish coenosarc, and 
gives exit at its distal extremity to a single 
bright red unretractile polypite. 

Tubularian (tQ-bti-la’ri-an), 2. A member 
of the order Tubularida. 

ularida (ti-bi-lari-da), n. pl. Same as 
Corynide. See also TUBULARIA. 

Tubulated, Tubulate (ta’bi-lat-ed, ti’ha- 
lat), a. 1. Made in the form of a small tube. 
2. Furnished with asmall tube.—Tubulated 
retort,a retort having a small tube furnished 
with a stopper, so placed above the bulb as 
to enable substances to be introduced into 
the retort without soiling the neck. A re- 
ceiver with a similar tube and stopper is 
called a tubulated receiver. 

Tubulation (ti-bu-la’shon), n. The act 
of making hollow, as a tube, or the act of 
forming a tube. 

Tubulature (tii’bi-la-tir), n. [L. tubules, 
a little tube.}] The mouth or short neck at 
the upper part of a tubulated retort. 

Tubule (ti’bil), n [L. tubulus, dim. of 
tubus, a tube.) A small pipe or fistular 
body. Woodward. 

Tubulibranchian (tii-li-brang”ki-an), n. 
A mollusc of the order Tubulibranchiata. 
Tubullbranchiate (ta’ba-li-brang’ki-a”ta), 
[L. tubulus, a tubule, and branchia, 
Cuvier'’s name, rarely used in modern 


gills) 


TUCK 


zoology, for those gasteropods of which that 
part of the shell in which the branchiw 
(and indeed the whole animal) are lodged 
is a more or less regularly shaped tube, in- 
cluding the genera Vermetus, Magilus, ‘and 
Siliquaria (which Bee) 

Tubulicols (ta-bi-lik’o-lé), n. pl. Cuvier’s 
name for an order of polyps inhabiting 
tubes of which the axis is traversed by the 
gelatinous flesh, and which are open at thie 
summits or sides to ogire passage to the di- 
mectire sacs and prehensile mouths of the 


- tubutteote (ti’bi-1i-kd]), n. A polyp of the 
order Tubulicole. 

order Tubul (tQ/bia-li-fid”ré), n. pl. [L. tubu- 
lus, a little tube, and /flos, floris, a flower.) 
One of the three sub-orders into which De 
Candolle divided the Composite, including 
those species which have all, or at least the 
central, florets of each head regular and 
tubular. It comprises the Corymbifere and 
Cynarocephale of Jussieu. 

Tubuliform gpa -li-form), a. [L. tubelue, 
a tubule, and forma, form.) Having the 
form of a small tube. 

Tubulose (ti’ba-lés),a. Resembling a tube 
or Ea al fistular; tubular; tubulous. 

ous (ti’ ba- ae . Resembli 
oe or pipe; longitudinally holiow; ta 
lar; specifically, in bot. (a) containing niall 
tubes; composed wholly of tubulous florets; 
as, a tubulous compound flower. (0) Having 
a bell-shaped border, with five reflex seg- 
ig rising from a tube; as, a tubulous 

ore 

Tubulure (ti’bi-l'r), n. In chem. a short 
open tube at the top of a retort. 

Tubulus (ta’ba-lus), n. pl. Tubuli (t@’ba-1). 
{L.] A little tube or pipe; in anat. a minute 
duct, as the tubuli lactifert, or milk ducts. 

Tuburcinia (ta-bér-sin’i-a), n A genus of 
moulds. 7. scabies is known by the name 
of putato-scab. 

Tub-wheel (tub’whél), n. A horizontal 
water-wheel, usually in the form of a short 
cylinder, with a series of floats placed radi- 
ally attached to its rim, turned by the im- 
pact or percussion of one or more streams 
of water su directed as to strike each float 
as it passes. 

Tucett (ta’set), mn. <A steak. ‘ Tucets or 
gobbets of condited bull's flesh.’ Jer. Taylor. 


See TUCKET. 

Tucht (tuch), ». Same as Touch, a kind of 
marble. 

Tuckt (tuk), n. (Probably from Fr. estoe, a 
long sword (with falling away of initial s 
as in ticket); bs aries clout, It. stocco; all from 
G. stuck, a stic , however, W. twea, 


a knife, ‘twe, acut or yi D: Ir. tuea, ‘a rapier.) 
A long narrow sword; arapier. Shak. 
Tuck (tuk), n. [From tuck, to draw.] 1¢A 
pull; a lugging. A. Wood. —2. A kind of net. 


The ¢sck is narrower meshed and therefore scarce 
lawful with a long bunt in the midst. Asch. Carew. 


8. Naut. the part where the ends of the 
bottom planks are collected under the stern. 
4. A fold in a dress; a horizontal fold made 
in the skirt of a garment or dress, in order 
to accommodate it to the height of a grow- 
ing person, or for ornamental purposes.— 
5. Food, especially eee pastry, &c. 
T.H ughes. (Slang. 

Tuck Mee a eon tucket.) The sound 
produced by beating a drum; beat. 


Leslie's foot and Leven’s troo 
Marching to the fsck of drum. Aylour. 


Tuck (tuk), v.¢. (Same word as L.G. tucken, 
G. zucken, to draw in or together, to shrug: 
Sw. tocka, to draw, to contract. Same root 

as E. tug.] 1. To thrust or press in or to- 
pether to fold in or under; to gather up; 
as, to tuck up a bed; to tuck up a garment; 
to tuck in the skirt of anything. 
She tucked up her vestments like a Spartan virgin, 


u 
and marched di rectly forwards to the utmost sumiuit 
of the promontory. Addison. 


2. To inclose by pushing the clothes close 
around ; as, to tuck a child into a bed. 

I declare you ought to go back to your schoolrooimn 
in Virginia again; have your black nurse to fuck you 
up in ey hackeray. 

8. To gobble up; to eat: usually with tn. 
(Slang. }—4. To string up; to hang. 
The hangman . . . then calmly fucked up the 
Richardson. 


criminal. tchar 
5. To full, as cloth. [Local.] 
Tuck (tuk), v.é. To contract; to draw to- 
gether. 
Anul disch thin ichor, th 
fecha And Croeie ulapedvane bard give ft eae 


p | name of a callous ulcer. Skarf. 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


TUCKAHOE 


Tuckahoe (tuk’a-hd), n. [American Indian 
word for bread.) A singular vegetable 
found in the southern seaboard states of the 
North American Union, growing under- 
ground, like the European truffle. It is 
also called Indian bread and Indian loa/. 
It is referred to a genus Pachyma of spuri- 
ous fungi, but in all probability it isa pecu- 
liar condition of some root, though of what 

lant has not been properly ascertained. 
(tuk’ér), mn. 1. One who or that 
which tucks.—2 An ornamental frilling of 
lace or muslin round the top of a woman’s 
drees and descending to cover part of the 
bosom.—3. A fuller. (Local.) 

Tacket (tuk’et), n. (It. toceata, a prelude, 
toceato, a touch, from tuccare, to touch. 
See ToucH.) A flourish on a trumpet; a 
fanfare. Shak. 

Tackett (tuk’et), n. (It. tocchetto, a ragout 
of fish or flesh, from tocco, a bit, a morsel; 
perhaps from root of touch.) A steak; a 
collop. 

Tucketsonance?} (tuk’et-s5-nans), n. The 
sound of the tucke 

Let the trumpets sound 
The tucketsonance and the note to mount. SAae. 

Tack-net (tuk’net), n. A smail net used to 
take out fish eu =) or a saa 

Tuck-pointing (tuk’point-ing), n. ark- 
ing the joints of brickwork with a narrow 

lel ridge of fine white putty. 
-—shop (tuk’shop), n. A shop where 
tuck, that is food, particularly sweet-stuffs, 


M iapent &c.,issold. 7. Hughes. [Slang.] 
cum eeu , nm. [The name given by 
the Indians of 


razil.] A species of palm 

Serine vulgare) of great importance 

the Brazilian Indians, who make cordage, 
bowstrings, fishing-nets, &c., from the fine 
durable fibre consisting of the epidermis of 
its unexpanded leaves. Hammocks, hats, 
fans, &c., are also fabricated of this thread. 
Where not indigenous the tree is cultivated 
with care. The name is also given to the 
fibre or thread. 

Tucu-tucu (ty’ky-ty-ky), n. The Clenomus 
braziliensis, a small rodent animal, native 
of South America. It is of nocturnal habits, 
lives almost entirely underground, forming 
extensive burrows near the surface, and is 
about the size of the cominon water-rat, but 
with fur like that of a squirrel. It receives 
its name in imitation of the sound it utters. 

Tudas (t0‘ias), n. pl. Same as Todas. 

Tudor (ta‘dor), a. (W. Tewdyr, Theodore. ] 
1. Of povinlug. or relating to an English 
royal ne founded by Owen Tudor of Wales, 
who married the widowed queen of Henry V. 
The first of the Tudor sovereigns was Henry 
VI., the last Elizabeth.—2. Of, pertaining, 
or belonging to the Tudor style of architec- 
ture; as, a Tudor window or arch. ‘Tudor- 
chimneyed bulk of mellow brickwork.’ T'en- 
nyson.—Tudor style, in arch. a name fre- 
quently applied to the latest Gothic style 

England, being the last phase of the 


Tudor Architecture, Hengrave Hail, Essex, 153% 


Perpendicular, and sometimes known as 
Florid Gothic. The period of this style is 
from 1400 to 1537, but the term is some- 
times extended so as to include the Eliza- 
riod also, which brings it down to 

1003. It is the result of a combination of 
Fite, far, fat, fall: 


mé, met, her; 








pine, pin; 
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the Italian style with the Gothic. It is 
characterized by a Hat arch, shallow mould- 
ings, and a prufusion of paneillng on the 
walls. 

Tudor - flower 
(ta’dor-flou-ér ), 
n. A trefoil or- 
nament much 
used in Tudor 
architetture. 1t 
is placed u 
right on a stalk, 
and is employed 
in long rows asa 
crest or ornamental finishing on cornices, 


ridges, &c. é 
Tuefall (ta’fal). n. [A corruption from ¢o- 
Jau—to and fal.) A building with a slop- 
ing roof on one side only; a pent-house. 
Written more properly Tv-faill. 

Tue-iron (ti'i-érn), n. 1. Same as Tuyere. 
2. pl. A pair of blacksmiths’ tongs. 

Tuelt (ti’el), mn. (Lit. a pipe. See TEWEL.) 

Tuesday (tiz’da) A. Sax. Tiwesdag, that 

n. (A. Sax. Tiwesdag, tha 
is, ‘Tiw‘s ied the day of T'iwe, the Northern 
Mars, or god of war. (See ou) 8o lcel. 
tyadagr (Sc. tiseday), tyrsdagr, Sw. tisdag, 
Dan. tirsdag, D. dingsdag, G. dienstag. 
Comp. Thursday = Thor's day.) The third 
day of the week. 

(t@’fa), n. [It. tufa, Fr. tu, a kind of 
rous stone, from L. tophus, tuff, tufa } 
n geol. a term originally applied to a light 
porous rock composed of cemented scorie 
and ashes, but now to any porous vesicular 
compound. See TUFF. 

Tufaceous (ti-fa’shus),a. Pertaining to 
tufa; consisting of tufa or tuff, or resem- 
bling it. 

Tuff (tuf), n. (See Tvra.] The name ort- 
ginally given to a kind of volcanic rock, con- 
sisting of accumulations of scoria and ashes 
about the crater of a volcano, which are 
agglutinated together so as to make a co- 
herent or solid mass. Sometimes tuff is 
composed of volcanic ashes and sand, trans- 
ported and deposited by rain-water. The 
name {fs now applied to any porous vesicular 
compound; thus rounded fragments of green- 
stone, basalt, and other trap rocks, cemented 
into a solid mass, are termed trap-tuf, 
while a vesicular carbonate of lime, gener- 
ally deposited near the sources and along 
the courses of calcareous springs, incrustin 
and incorporating twigs, moss, shells, an 
other objects that lie in its way, is called 
cale-tuf,. 

Tuffoon (tuf-fin), n. A corruption of Ty- 

n. [Rare.] 
ty,tn. Same as Tuf-tufeta. 

Tuft (tuft), n. [Formerly tafe, from Fr. 

touffe, a tuft, a thicket or clump of trees, 

with addition of a ¢ (comp. graft and graf); 

from the Teutonic: G. zoph, cel. toppr, a 

tuft of hair = E. top. See Top.) 1. A collec- 

tion of small flexible or soft things in a knot 
or bunch; as, a tuft of flowers; a tuft 
of feathers; a (uft of grass or hair. 
‘Edged round with moss and tufts of 
matted grass." Dryden.—2. A cluster; a 
clump; as, a tuft of trees; a tuft of 
olives. 

Behind the fy? of pines I met them, SAu4. 


8 In bot. a head of flowers, each ele- 
vated on a partial stock, and all furming 
together a dense roundish mass. The 
word is sometimes SH Pal to other col- 
lections, as little bundles of leaves, hairs, 
and the like.—4. In English universities, 
a young nubleman entered a student at 
a university: so called from the tft on 
the cap worn by him. ‘Several young 
tufts, aud others of the faster men.’ 77. 
Hughes. (Slang. ] 

Tuft (tuft), v.¢. 1. To separate into tufts. 
2. To adorn with or as with tufts or a 
tuft. 

To make old bareness picturesque 
And (uf? with grass a feudal tower. Jeumyson. 


Tuftt (tuft), vi. To grow in tufts; to 
form atuftor tufts. Holland. 
Tuf-taffeta,t Tuftaffatyt (tuf-taf’fe-ta, 
tuf-taf’fa-ti),n. A shagyy, long piled, or 
villous kind of silk fabric. Donne. 
(tuft’ed), p. and a. 1. Adorned 
with a tuft or tufts; as, the tufted duck. — 


Tudor-flower. 


2. Growing In tufts or clusters. ‘Tufted 
trees and springing corn.” Pope. 
Tuft-hunter (tuft’hunt-¢r), n. One who 


covets the society of titled persons; one who 
is willing to submit to the insolence of the 
great for the sake of the supposed honour 


note, not, move;  tabe, tub, byll: 





Tug (tug), v.t. 


Tuition (ti-i’shon), n. 


Tuitionary (ta-i’shon-a-ri), a. 


TULA-METAL 


of being in their company. The term took 
its rise at the English universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, where the young noblemen 
wear a peculiarly formed cap with a (w/t. 
(Slang. } 

At Eton a great deal of snoblishness was thrashed 
out of Lord Buckram, and he was birched with per- 
fect impartiality. Even there, however, a select 
band of sucking (/?-Assters followed him. 

Tauacheray. 


Tuft-hun (tuft’hunt-ing), n. The prac- 
tice of a tuft-hunter. 

Tufty (tuf‘ti), a. 1. Abounding with tufts. 
‘The tuftyfrithand .. . mossy fell." Dray- 
ton.—2. Growing in tufts. ‘7 ufty daisies.” 
W. Browne. 

Tug (tug), r.¢. pret. & pp. tugged; ppr. tug- 
ging. (A. Sax. tedhan, teén, to tug or pull; 
pret. pl. tugon, pp. togen; Icel. toga, Huga, 
to draw; G. zug, a pull, from stem of zichen, 
to draw; Goth. tiuhjan, to draw. Akin tow, 
tuck, L. duco. See DUKE.) 1. To pull or 
draw with great effurt or with a violent 
strain; to haul with greAt labour or force. 
‘ There sweat, there strain, tvg the laborious 
oar.’ Roscommon.—2. To pull; to pluck 


To ease the pain, 
His fugp’d ears suffer'd with a strain. //sdsbras. 


8. To drag by means of a steam-tug; as, the 
vessel to be tugged into port. 

1. To pull with great effort, 
as, to tug at the oar. 

We have been tuggtng a great while against the 
stream. : sadisos, 
2. To labour; to strive; to struggle. ‘As 
one that graspt and tugged for life, and was 
by strength subdued.’ Shak. 

(tug), n. 1. A pull with the utmost 


effort. 
At the tug he falis— 
Vast ruins come along. Dryden. 


Hence—2. A supreme effort; the severest 
strain or struggle. 

When Grecks joined Greeks, then was the fxg of 
war. Lee. 
8. A sort of carriage, used in some parts of 
England for conveying bavins or faggots 
and other things.—4. A tug-boat —5. A 
chain, strong rupe, or leather strap used as 
a trace.—6. In mtning, an iron hoop to 
which a tackle is affixed.— To hold tug,t to 
stand severe handling or hard work.— To 
hold one tug.t to keep one busily employed; 
to keep one in work. 

This was work enough for a curious and critical 


antiquary that would Auld Aim £ for a whole 
yeare. Lyfe of A. Woed. 


Tug-boat (tug’bdt), n. A strongly built 


steam-boat, used fur dragying sailing and 
other vessels. Such a boat is also some- 
times called a Steaim-tug. 

(tug’ér), 2. One who tugs or pulls 
with great effort. 


Tuggingly (tuyg’ing-li),adr. With laborious 
ulling. 

tug- tron (tugi-érn), n. The iron on the 
shaft of a 


wagon, to which the traces are 
attached. (United States.) 

Tuillette (twil, twil-et’). n. (Fr. 
tule, from L. tegula, atile.) In anilit. antiq. 
one of the guard plates appended to the 
tasses, to which they were frequently fas- 
tened by etraps. They hung down anid 
covered the upper part of the thigh, and 
here Art introduced during the reign of 

en . 
6, Tullzie (tiil’ye), n. [See TOoLrE ) 
A broil; a quarrel; a skirmish. (Scotch.) 
He said that Callum Beg . . . and your honour 
were killed that saine night in the faeslyre. 

Ser It". Scott. 
[L. tuitio, tuitionia, 

uardianship, from tueor, tuitus, to see, to 
ook to.) 1.¢ Guardianship; superintending 
care or keeping generally. 

Afterwards turning his speech to his wife and bis 
son, he commended them both with his kingdom to 
the titteow of the Venetians. Kaelies. 


2.¢ The particular watch and care of a tutor 
or guardian over hia pupil or ward.—3 In- 
struction; the act or business of teaching 
the various branches of learning. 

Whatever classi: al instruction Sir Joshua received 
was under the faefien of his father. Alalone, 
Pertaining 
to tuition. 


Tula(tola), 2. [Hind.) Anative cooking-place 


in India. ‘A plain... charred by cam 
fires, and ragged with ¢ulas or native couk. 
ing-places.” Jussell. 
-metal (tola-met-al), n. [From Tula, 
the Russian town where it is extensively 
made.) An alloy of silver, with small pro- 


§, Se. fey. 


ofl, pound; ti, Se. abune; 


TULCHAN 


rtions of lead and copper, formi 
ase of the celebrated Russian snuff- 
ularly called platinum boxes. 

Tulchan, Tule (tuléh‘an, tuléh’in), m. 
(Comp. tulchan, telehet, an ill made up 
bundle: Gael. and Ir. (wach, a hea ) A 
calf'a skin stuffed with straw, and set beside 
a cow, to make her give her milk : ured for- 
merly. in Scotland.—Tulchan bishop, a 
naine derisively applied to the persons ap- 
polnted as titular bishops to the Scottish 
sees immediately after the Reformation, in 
whose names the revenues of the sees were 


the 


frawn by the lay barons who impro- 
riutel them. [Scotch ] 
ei(to'lé), = ([Sp.) A large club-rosh or 


sedue, Scirpus califua nat. orderCy peracess, 
which grows to a great height, and covers 
large tracts of marshy land in some parts of 
California, 

Tulip (td'lip), mn. (Fr. tulipe, from Sp. tulipa, 
filipan, It. tulipano, a tulip, from Turk. 
tolipend, a name yiven to the lower on ac- 
count of its resemblance toaturban. See 
TURBAN.) Agenna of planta (Tulipa), nat. 
order Liliaces. The species are herbaceous 
plants, develuped from a bulb, inhabiting 
the warmer parts of Europe and Asia Minor, 
and are much cultivated for the beanty of 
the flowers. About forty epecics have been 
described, of which the most noted is the 
common garden tulip (T°. gesneriana), a no- 
tive of Levant, and introduced into 
England about 1577. Upwards of 1000 va- 
rieties of this plant have been enumerated, 


and these varieties have been divided into | 


four families, viz. bicarres (characterized by 
a yellow ground marked with purple or 
acarlet), byilemens (a white ground varie- 
gated with violet or purple of various 
shades), rowes(a white ground, marked with 
rose, scarlet, or crimson), and selfs (a white 
or yellow ground without any marks) 
Several other species are cultivated. The 
wild tulip (T. eyleestria) isadoubtful native 
of Britain, and growa in chalk pita and 
quarries. It has yellow flowers, and blooms 
in Apriland May. The sweet-scenoted tulip 
or Van Thol tulip (T_ suareolens), althoug 

far inferior as a flower to the common or gar- 
den tulip, is much prized for its fragrance, 


and for eppearing more early in the season. 


It is much grown in pots in windows. 
Tulipist (ti'lip-ist),a. Acultivatorof tulips. 
Tuli (ta'lip-6-ma‘ni-a), mn. (Tulip, 

and L. manda, madness. Beckman says t @ 

word was coined by Menage.) A violent 
passion for the cultivation or acquisition of 
tulips. This species of mania tu ex- 

hibit itself in Holland about the year 1634, 

when it seemed to seize on all classes like 

an epidemic, leading to disasters such aa 
result from great financisl catastrophes. 

Tulip-marts were established in Amsterdam, 

Rotterdam, Haarlein, Leyden, and other 

towns, where roots were suld and resold as 

stocks on the exchange. <A single root of 

Semper Augustus was thonght cheap at 5500 

florins, and on one occasion 12 acres of build- 

ing lots was offered for a single root of this 
species at Haarlem. The mania raged for 
several years till the government found it 
necessary to interfere, Dutch floricultarists 

BtiT] hold the tulip in especial esteem. 

Tull (ti'lip-i-ma"ni-ak), mn. One 
who is affected with tulipomania 

Tulip-tree (ti'lip-tré), nm An American tree 
learing flowers resembling the tulip, the 

Liriodendron tulipifera, nat. order Mag- 

noliaces, It is one of the most magnificent 





Flower of Tuhp-tree (/.@riedendron Balipifera). 


of the forest trees in the teniperate parts of 
North America Throughout the States it 
is generally known by the name of poplar, 
white woul, or canve-wood It attains a 
hemht of from 60 to 140 feet, the trunk 
being from 3 to dur 8 feet in diameter. The 


—  — = 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch;  g, go: 


| Tumble (tum’b)), v.t. 





j, job; 
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wood is light, compact, and fine-grained, 
and is Ae for various useful purposes, 
such as the interior work of houses, coach- 
panels, dour-panels, wainscota, mouldings 
of chimney-pieces, bedsteads, trunks, &c. 
The Indians of the Middle and Western 
Slates prefer this tree furtheircanoes. The 
bark, especially of the roots, has an aro- 
matic smell and bitter taste, and has been 
used in medicine asa tonic and febrifuge. 
In this country the tulip-tree is cultivated 
a3 an ornamental tree. See LIRIODENDRON. 
Tulip-wood (ti'lip-wyd), a. See Puysoca- 


Li MMA. 
Tulle (tyl),n, A kind of thin, o net, silk 
fabric, originally manufactu at Tulle in 


France, in narrow strips, and much used in 
female head- dresses, collars, dc. 

Tulle,t Tull? v.t. (See TOLE.) To allure; to 
entice. Chaucer. 

Tullian (tul‘li-an),a. [From Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, the great Roman orator.) Of, per- 
taining tw, or resembling Tully or Cicero; 
Ciceronian. 

Tulwar Shalala n. [Hind.] The East In- 
dian sabre. 


The pre ge of thet very serious and severe, | 


were inflicted by the sabre or mae! fndwar, 
* At. Reesrell 
Tumbeki (tyum‘bek-i), n. See TocebEer 
[Directly from the 
Scandinavian: Dan. twale, Sw. tumia, te 
tumble, to tosa, to reel, freq. forms allied 
to A. Sax. timbian, to dance, which gives 
rise to meaning 3; allied also to D. twisnelen, 
to tumble, G. taumeln, to reel, to stagger. 
The word has passed from the Germanic 
into the Romance languages, hence Fr. tom- 
ber, to fall See TUMBREL,] 1. To roll about 
by turning one way and the other; to tuss; 
to roll; to pitch abuut; as, a person in pain 
tunes and tosses; waves fumble. *Hedye- 
hogs which lie fumbling in my barefoot way. 
Shak.—2 To lose footing or support and fall 
to the yee: to come down suddenly and 
violently; to be precipitated; as, to tumble 
fruin a scaffold. ‘Tu stand or walk, to rise 
or fumble.” Prior. 
And here had fall'n a great part of o tower 
Whole, like a crag that fupaAler from the cliff 
Teeny nen, 
3. To play mountebank tricks, by various | 
librations, movements, ond contortiuns of 
the lnuly. —To tumble in, fo tumble home, 
said of a ship's sides when they incline in 
above the extreme breadth,—To tumble fo, 
to understand; to comprehend. [Slang.) 
To other care than mine the closing remark would 
have appeared impertinent; but 1 ‘fuawAled to" it 
immediately. Ty ern, 
Tumble (tum'bl), c.f, pret. & pp. tumbled; 
ppr. tumbling, 1 To turn over; to turn or 
throw about for examination or searching : 
often with orer; os, to (umble orer books or 
paren to tumble over clothes. * Tumbling 
t over and orer in his thoughts" Bacon. 
They famdve all their little quivers err 
To choose propitious shafts. Prior. 
2 To disturb: to disorder; to romple; as, 
to tumble a bed.—3. To throw by chance or 
violence. 
I learnt more from her in a flash 


Than if my brainpan were an empty hull, 
And every Muse fasehfed a science in, Tenmyron. 


4. To throw down; to overturn or overthrow; 
to cast to the ground; te precipitate. ‘To 
tumble down thy hueband and thyself." 


King | .yourgus, while he fought in vain 
lis friend ta free, was farina on the piss. 


— Tw tumble in, in carp, to fit, as a aleoe ok | 
timber, into nther work. 
Tumble (tum'bl), n A fall; a rolling over. 


A chuntey fellow got an unlu ai fuente from a tree, 
mA Lf’ Estreange. 

Tumble-bug, Tumble-dung (tum'll-lug, 
tin’bl-dnns), A species of dang-beetle, 
the Coprotitea refrens, common inthe United | 
States, which rells about balls of dang cou- 
taining ite evs. 

Tumble-down (tnmi'll-doun), a. In a fall- 
ing state; ruinous. “Slovenly tumble-doirn 
oun of villanous aspect,” Lord Lytton. 
[¢ "iol Dewy 

Tumble-home (tum')l-hém),n, Nawt. the 
qeirt of a ship which falls inward above the 
extreme breadth, 


Tumbler (tum'tlér), n. 1. One whotumbles; 


one who plays the tricks of a mountebank, 
such os turning sumimersaults, walking on 
the hands, anid the like. 


What incredhble and astonishing actions do we find | 


rope-dancers and farivers bring their | he 








| 

] 

| 

| 

p 
Tumblerful 


TUMOUR 


2. A large drinking glass of a cylindrical 
form, or of the form of the frustum of an 
inverted cone: so called because formerly, 
from its base ending in a puint, it could not 
be set down till comapretany arty empty of liquor; 


also, the contents of such a glass. 

The room was fravrant with the smell of _a 
famdier of which grateful compound pon a 
staal round table. Denbow. 


3. A variety of the domestic pigeon, so called 
m his practice of tambling or turning 

over ris flight. It is a short-bodied pigeon, 

of a plain colour, black, blne, or white.— 

4 A sort of dog, so called from his practice 

of tumbling before he attacks his prey. This 

kind of dog was formerly employed for 
catching rabhita.—5 A sort of spring-latch 
in a lock which detains the bolt 60 aa to 

revent its motion, until a key lifts it ani 
sets the bolt at liberty.—6 Atumbrel Sir 

W. Seott, —7. Ove of the religious sect 

known as Tunkers (which see), 

(tum')lér-fgl), mn. A quantity 
sufficient to fill a tumbler; as much a4 a 
tumbler can con 

Tumt -bay (tum'bling-ba), n. An over- 
fall or weir in a can 

Tumbling-net (tum'bling-net), n See 
TRAMMEL-NET. 

Tumbrel, Tumbril (tum'brel, tum'bril), #. 
[0. Fr. tombere/, Fr. tombereau, a dung-cart, 
from ftomber, to fall, from the bady of the 
cart being capable of being turned up and 
the coutenta tambled out without unyok- 
ing. See TCMBLE.] 1. A ducking stool for- 
merly used for the punishment of scolding 
women, See DCCKING-STuwihL.—2Z A du 
cart; a sort of low carriage with two whee 
occasionally used by farmers for the most 
ordinary purposes 

aty corps is in a fderhra! laid, among 
The filth and ordure, and inclosed diwith ane: 


3. A covered cart or carriage with $1 two 
wheels, which accompanies tr or artil- 
lery, fur conveying the tools of pioneers, 
cartridges, and the like. —4. A sort of cir- 
cular cage or crib, male of oslers or twigs, 
used in sume parts of England for f 
sheep in the winter, 
Tumefaction (1i-mé-fak' monk. 
wefacio, to make tumid. See 


n. [L, tw- 
eae, ges 
nto 


tumour; a tumour; a ewelling. imefac- 
tions in the whole body or parts" Arbuth 


mut, 

Tumefy (ti'mé-fi), v.t. pret. & pp. semanas: 
ppr. fumefying. (Fr, tuméfier, from L. tu- 
wefacio—tumeo, to swell, and facio, to 
make.] To swell or cause to swell or be 
tumid. ‘To swell, fumefy, stiffen, not the 
pce only, but the tenor uf the thought.’ 


qu 
anes (t ‘mé-f1), vi. Toswell; to rise in 


a tomour. 

Tumescence Neate n. The state of 

wing tumi umefaction. 

Tumid ti’'mid), a. (L. twniidus, from temeo, 

to swell, from rout tm, producing also tumu- 
ot tennerdtnes, tumor, tuber, &c,, whence E. 
tumult tumour, &c. Akin tomb.) 1. wm 
swelled, enlarged, or distended; as, a fam 
leg: tumid flesh.—2 Protuberant; 
above the level. ‘So high as ae the 
tumid hilla* Milton,—3. Swelling in sound 
or sense; pompous; puffy; bombastic; falsely 
sublime; as, a funid expression; a (wmid 
atyle. 

Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here, 
To torpid ode and fan stanza dear? tyres, 

Tumidity (ti-miid‘i-ti), mn. The state or qua- 
lity of being tumid; a swelled state. 

Tumidly (ti'mid- li), ade. Ina tumid man- 
ner or form, 

Tumidness (ti'mid-nes), n. <A swelling or 
swelled state: tumidity. 

Tummals (tum'alz),1. [Trobablyac ahi 3 
tion of L. tomulus, a mound, a heap.) 
mining. a heap, a8 of waste, 

Tumor (ti'mor), nm See TUMOUR. 

Tumorous! (ti'mor-us), a 1. Swelling; 
protulerant. Sirf. Wotton.— 2 Vainly pom- 
poms; bombastic, as language ur style; fus- 
tian: falsely magnificent. 

According to their subject, these styles vary; for 
that which is hegh and lofty, declaring excellent 
matter, Lecomes vast and faaerdns, speaking of 
petty and inferiun things. . Jonson, 


Tumour (ti'mor), nn. [L. temer, from tumeo, 
tu ewell See TeMmb.] 1. In surg. in Its 
widest sense, a morhid enlarcement or 
swelling of any part of the badly or of any 
kind; more strictly, however, it implies a 


| act or process of swelling or risit 


| permanent swelling occasioned by a pew 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 


TUMOURED 


growth, and not a mere enlargement of a 
natural part, which is called hy trophy. 
Tumours may be divided into e well- 
defined classes: (a) simple, solid, benign, or 
innocent tumours, the substance of which 
has anatomical resemblance to some tissues 
of the body; they gradually increase in size, 
and generally only produce inconvenience 
from the great bulk they sometimes attain; 
a complete cure may be effected by simple 
excision. (0) Malignant or cancerous tu- 
mours, which bear no resemblance in sub- 
stance tu nurmal tissue; they are exceed- 
i Hable to ulceration, they invade all 
the textures of the part in which they occur, 
affecting the mass of the blood, and termi- 
nate fatally; when excised they are apt to 
recur in remote parts of the body. (c) Semit- 
malignant tumours, which closely resemble 
in structure the part in which they are 
seated; they may recur after excision, or 
may gradually spread to all the neighbour- 
ing ues, and ultimately cause death by 
ulceration; but they do not affect the lym- 
phatic system nor reappear in remote parts 
of the body after excision. Innocent tu- 
mours are often named from the tissues in 
which they occur, as adipose or fatty tu- 
mours, fbrous tumours, cartilaginous tu- 
mours, bony tumours, and the like. Of the 


malignant class cancer is a well-known ex- 
ample. See CANCER. —2. A swell or rise, as 
of water. (Rare.} 


One fremour drown'd another, billows strove 
To outswell aubition, water air outdrove. 
B. Fonseon. 


8. Affected pomp; bombast in language; 
swelling words or expressions; false magnifi- 
cence or sublimity. (Rare.]) 
Better '. however, to be a Rippant, than, bya revolt: 
tus ,t 
babies of intellect such as rezult frota the modern vice 
of English style. De Quincey. 

Tamoured (ti’mord), a. Distended; swelled. 
Junius. (Rare.] 

Tamp (tamp). n. (W. twmp, a round mass, 
a k. Akin L. ¢umulus, a heap, E. 
tomb. See TuMID.) A little hillock. 

Every bush and f09 and hillock quite knows how 
to look. George Eliot. 
Tamp (tump), v.¢. In hort. to form a mass 

of ap a hillock round, as round a 


t; as, to tump teasel. 
(tump), v.¢ (Probably Indian.) To 


draw a deer or other animal home after it 
Tanp ine (tumplin) 2. A trap placed 
e (tump'lin), n. strap place 
acroes the forehead to assist a man 
a pack on his back. (United States.] 
Tam-tum (tum’tum),n. A favourite dish in 
the West Indies, made by beating the boiled 
lantain quite soft in a wooden mortar. It 
eaten like a potato- pudding, or made into 
round cakes and fri 


Tuamular (td’mi-lér), a. Same as Tumulary. 
Pink 


erton. 

Tamulary (t@’ma-la-ri), a. (L. tumulus, a 
heap. See TUMID.) Consis in a heap; 
formed or being in a heap or hillock. ‘The 
sea... bounded by tumulary cliffs.’ 
W. H. Russell. 

Tumulate (ti’ma-lat), vt [L tumulo, 
tumulatum, to cover with a mound, to bury, 
from tumulus,a mound. See TUMID.] To 
cover with a mound; to bury. 

Tumulate (tfi’mi-lat), v.i To swell. 

His heart begins to rise, and his passions to fnusu- 
fate and ferment into a storm. Wi iihine. 
Tamulosity (ta-mi-los‘i-ti), n. The state of 

being tumulous. ey. (Rare.) 

Tamulous, Tumulose (ta’mo-lus, ti’mi- 
168), a. [(L. tumulosus, from tumulus, a 
mound.} Full of mounds or hills. Bailey. 


Rare. 
danrate (ti’mult), n. [L. tumudltus, from 
tumeo, to swell. See TUMID.} 1. The 


commotion, disturbance, or agitation of a 
multitude, usually accompanied with great 
noise, uproar, and confusion of voices; an 
uproar. 

What meancth the noise of this frsnrseZe ! 

1 Sam. iv. 14. 
With ireful taunts each other they oppose, 
Till in loud fern? all the Greeks arose. Pope. 


2. Violent commotion or agitation, with 
confasion of sounds; as, the tumult of the 
elements. Addison.—8. Agitation; high 
excitement; irregular or confused motion; 
as, the tumult of the spirita or passions. — 
Syx. Uproar. ferment, disturbance, turbu- 
lence, disorder, confusion, noise, bluster, 
habbub, bustle, stir, brawl, riot. 

Tamultt (t0‘mult), vi. To make a tumult, 
to be in great commotion. 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; | mé. met, hér; 


pine, pin: 
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They who attended them without, tmendting at 
the death of their masters, were beaten back. 


tlton. 
Tumultert (ta’mult-ér),n. One who raises 
or takes part in a tumult. 
Afterwards he severely punished the fumalters. 


Milton. 

Tumultuarily (ta-mul’ti-a-ri-li), adv. In 
: tumultuary or disorderly manner. <Abdp. 

andys. 

Tumultuariness (té-mul’ti-a-ri-nes), n. 
Disorderly or tumultuous conduct; turbu- 
lence; disposition to tumult. 

The tumudiuartness of the people, or the factious- 
ness of presbyters, gave occasion to invent new 
models. Eckton Sasilike. 

Tumul (ta-mul’ta-a-ri), a. (Fr. te- 
mulluaire, tumultuarius, from L. tu- 
multus. See TUMULT.] 1. Disorderly; pro- 
miscuous; confused; as, a tumultuary con- 
flict. ‘A tumultuary attack of the Celtic 
peasants.’ Macaulay. 

Then, according to circumstances, came sudden 
fight or tusmultuary skirmish, De Quisscey. 
2. Restless; agitated; unquiet. 


Men who live without religion, live always in a 
tumuliuary and restless state. Atteréury. 
Tumultuatet (ti-mul’td-at), v.¢ [L. temud- 

tuor, tumultuatus, from tumultus. See 
TUMULT.) To make a tumult. 
Like an opposed torrent, it txssudtuates, grows 
higher and higher. South, 
Tumultuation (ti-mul’ti-a’shon), n. [L. 
tumultuatio. See TCMULTUATE.] Commo- 
tion; lar or disorderly movement; as, 
the tumtultuation of the parts of a fluid. 
Tumultuous (ti-mul’td-us),a. (Fr. tumul- 
tueuz, L. tumultuosus, from tumultus. See 
TUMULT.) 1. Full of tumult, disorder, or 
confusion; conducted with tumult; disor- 
derly; as, a tumultuous conflict or retreat. 
2 Conducted with or characterized by up- 
roar, noise, confusiun, or the like; as, a tu- 
multuous assembly.—38. Agitated; disturbed, 
as by passion or the like. 


His dire attempt. which nigh the birth, 
Now rolling boils in his scmesdénous breast. 


Milton. 
4. Turbulent; vivient. 


Furiously running in upon him, with fsmese/tuosus 
speech he raught from his head his rich cap of sables. 
nolles. 
Syn. Noisy, confused, turbulent; violent, 
agitated, disturbed, boisterous, riotous, dis- 


orderly: irregular. 

Tumultuously (ta-mul’ta-us-li), adv. Ina 
tumultuous manner; with turbulence; by a 
disorderly multitude. Tennyson. 

Tumultuousness (ti-mul’td-us-nes), n. The 
state of being tumultuous; disorder; com- 
motion. 

Keep down this boiling and tswes/tnoussess of the 
Hammond. 

Tumulus (ti’mi-lus), » pl. Tumuli (td’- 
mé-lf). [L., a hillock, from tumeo, to swell. 
See TUMID.) A barrow, or artificial burial 
mound of earth. See BARROW. 

Tun (tun), n. (A. Sax. tunne, a large vessel, 
a batt; Icel. Sw. and O.H.G. tunnea, LG. 
tunne, D. ton, G. tonne—cask, tun. The 
word seems to have passed from the Teu- 
tonic into the Romance and Celtic tongues: 
Fr. tonne (with the derivative forms ton- 
neau, Sp. and Pg. tonel), Ir. and Gael. tunna, 
tonna, W. tyne. The German forms them- 
selves are probably foreign, and L. tina, a 
wine-veasel, has been suggested as the ori- 
gin of all, but with no great probability. 

‘on is the same word. unnel is a deriva- 
tive.) 1. A name originally applied to all 
large casks or similar vessels fur containing 
liquids or the like. Hence—2. A certain 
measure or quantity such as would be con- 
tained in this vessel, as the old English tun 
of wine, which contained 4 hogsheads, or 
252 gallons, but in Britain all higher mea- 
sures than the gallon are no longer legal. — 
3.¢ The ton weight of 2240 Ibs. As the liquid 
tun would weigh a little over 2000 lbs. it is 
probable the weight was taken from the 
measure of capacity.—4. A certain quantity 
of timber, consisting of 40 solid feet if round, 
or 54 feet if square.—5. Proverbially, a large 

‘Drawn funs of blood out of thy 

Shak.—6. A molluscous 


Tun (tun), v.¢. ‘pret. & pp. tunned ; ppr. tun- 
ning. To put into casks. 


The same juice tasned up, arms itself with tartar. . 


Boyle. 
Tunable (tin’a-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 
put in tune, or made harmonious.—2 Har- 
monious; musical: tuneful. ‘And tunadle 
as sylvan pipe or song.’ Milton. 


ndte, not, méve; tube, tub, byll; 


Tunableness (tin’a-bl-nes), 2. 


Tuneful ( tin’ 


Tunefully (tan‘fyl-li), adv. 


TUNEFULNESS 


The state 
or quality of being tunable; harmony; 
melodiousness. ‘The tunableness and chim- 
ing of verse.’ Swift. 


Tunably (tan’a-bli), adv. In a tunable 


manner; harmoniously; musically. ‘Nor 
sing tunably.’ Skelton. 
Tun-bellied (tun'bel-lid), a. Having a large 


protuberant 


ce. 

Tun-delly (tun’bel-li), n. A large protuber- 
ant belly, having the appearance of a tun. 
cs double chin and a tun-belly.’ Tom 


rown. 

Tun-disht (tun’dish), mn. A funnel. ‘Fill- 
ing a bottle with a (un-dish.’ Shak. 

Tundra (tun’dra), n. A term applied to the 
immense stretches of flat, boggy country, 
extending through the northern purt of 
Siberia and part of Russia, where vegetation 
takes an arctic character. They are frozen 
the greater part of the year. 

Tune (tin), n. [A form of tone. See TONE.) 
1. Asound; atone. ‘Nor are my ears with 
thy tongue’s tune delighted.’ Shak.—2. A 
rhythmical, melodious succession or series 
of musical tones produced by one voice or 
instrument, or by several voices or instru- 
ments in unison; an air; a melody. The 
term, however, is sometimes used to include 
both the air and the combined parts (as 
alto, tenor, bass) with which it is harmon- 


liy ; resembling a tun in ap- 


Tunes and airs have in themselves some affinity 
with the affections; as merry tunes, doleful tunes, 
solemn fuses. Bacon, 
3. Correct intonation in singing or play- 
ing; the condition or quality of producing 
or being able to produce tones in unison, 
harmony, or due relation with others; the 
normal adjustment of the parte of a musical 
instrument so as to produce its tones in 
correct key-relationship, or in harmeny or 
concert with other instruments. *‘ Likesweet 
bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.’ Shak. 


Strange! that a harp of thousand strings 


Should keep in fs so long. Watts. 


4. Frame of mind; mood; temper, especially 
temper for the time being; as, not be in 
the proper tune; his tune was now changed; 
hence, to be in tune, to be in the right dis- 
position, fit temper or humour. 
The poor distressed Lear's f° the town 
Who sometime, in his better fase, remembers 
What we are come about. Shad, 


A child will learn three times as fast when he is as 
fume, as he will when he is dragged to his task. 


Leche. 
5. In phren. one of the perceptive faculties 
Its organ is situated above the external 
angle of the orbit of the eye, as high as thie 
middle of the forehead on each side of the 
temporal ridge. This faculty gives the per- 
ception of melody or harmony. See PHREN- 
OLOGY. — To the tune of, to the sum or 
amount of. (Colloq.] 
We had been robbed fo the fuene of about four hun- 
dred pounds. Afarryat. 


Tune (tin), v.¢. pret. & pp. tuned; ppr. tun- 


ing. 1.Toput into a state adapted to produce 
the proper sounds; to cause to be in tune; 
as, to tune a piano; to tune a violin. 
Tune your harps, 
Ye angels, to that sound ! Dryden. 
2. To sing with melody or harmony. 


Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, Sexe his praise. 
Afilton. 
8. To give a special tone or character to; 
to attune. 


For now to sorrow I must fsne my song. Aficton. 


4. To put into a state proper for any pur- 
pose, or adapted to produce a particular 
effect. 


Especially he hath incurred the everlasting dis- 
pleasure of the king, who had even tuned his tounty 
to sing happiness to him. SAak, 


Tune (tin), v.¢. 1. To form melodious or ac- 


cordant sounds, 


Whilst fsensing to the water's fall, 
The small birds sang to her. Drayton. 


2 To utter inarticulate musical sounds with 

the voice; to sing without using words; to 

hum atune. (Rare.) 

1), a2. Harmonious; melo- 

dious; musical; as, tuneful notes; tuneful 

birds. ‘His tuneful tongue.’ Pope. 

In a tuneful 

‘The 
At. 


manner; harmoniously: musically. 
praises of God, tunefully performed.’ 


terdury. 
Tunefulness (tin’fyl-nes), n. The state or 


quality of being tuneful 





oll, pound; tt, Sc. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 


TUNELESS 
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Tuneless (tin'les), @ 1, Unmusical; un- 
harmonious, | 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With famefers pipe, beside the murnurin a 
roll Tord ata. 


2 Not employed in making music; aa, a 
funeleser harp. Spenser.—i. Not exp : 
rhythmically or musically; unexpressed; 
silent; without voice or utterance. 
On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is fail now— 
The heroic mbeatsnomore! Ayreon. 


Tuner (tin’ér), n One who tunes; specifi- 
cally, one whose occupation is to tune musi- 
cal instrumenta. 

Tung-oll (tung’oil), n. A valuable wood oil, 
expressed in China from the seeds of Elav- 
cocea ole(fera, which is much used for palnt- 
ing boats, furniture, te. 


te (tung’stat), m Asalt of tung- | 


atic acid; as, tungstate of lime. 

Tungsten (tung’sten), n. [Sw. and Dan. 
tung, heavy, and sten, stone, heavy stone, 
or ponderous ore, 80 named from the den- 
sity of ita ores] 1. At, wh 184, gy Ww. 
A metal discovered by D'Elhuyart in 1781. 
It has a grayish white colour, and consider- 
able Inetre. It is brittle, nearly as hard 
as steel], and less fusible than manganese. 
Its specific gravity variea from 17°5 to 18-5, 
When heated to redness in the open air it 
takes fire, and is converted into tungatic 
otide (WO), and it und the same 
change by the action of hydrochloric acid. 
Digested with a concentrated solution of 
pure potash, it is dissolved with disengage- 
ment of hydrogen gas, and tungstate of 
potash ia generated. The ores of this metal 
are the native tungstate of lime, and the | 
tungstate of iron and manganese, which 
latter ia alao known by the name of wull- | 
ram, and the same name is also given to 
the metal. Tungsten may be procured in | 
the metallic state exposing tungstic 
oxide to the action of c lor dry hydro- 
pen gas at a red heat, but an exceeding! 
ntense heat is required for fasing the metal. 
. a obsvlete name for the native tungstate 
of lime. 

Tungstenic (tung-sten‘ik), a. Pertaini 
to or procured from tungsten; tungstic. i 

Tu c (tung’stik), a. Of or pertaining to 
or obtained from tungsten; as, fungetic acid, 
an acid obtained by precipitating a solution 
of tungstic oxide in an alkali by addition of 
Pree It has the composition H,W0,; it is 


al c. 

Tungusic (tun-cys’ik), a. A term applied 
toa group of Turanian tongues spoken by 
tribes In the north-east of Asia. The most 
prominent dialect is the Manchu, spoken by 
the tribes who conquered China in 1644 

Tunhoof (tun‘hof), n. Ground-ivy; alehoof. 

Tunic (ti'nik), mn [L tunica, a tunic, from 
the root fan, toatretch, whence also E. thin 
(which see).] 1. A very ancient form of gar- 
ment in constant use among the Greeks (ere 
CHITON), and ultimately adopted by the 
Romans. Among the Romans the tunic was 
an under garment worn by both sexes (under 
the foga and the a), anil waa fastened 
by a girdle or belt about the waist, The tanic 
was at first worn without sleevea, The sena- 
tors had a broad stripe of purple (called 
latus clavws) sewed on the breast of their 
tunic, and the equites had a narrow stripe 
called angustws clare) on the breast. 

ence the terms faficlari:t and anguasti- 
elacti applied to persons of these orders.— 
2 A somewhat similar garment formerly 
worn in this country and elsewhere; at the 
present day a loose garment worn by women 
and boys drawn in at the waist and reaching 
not far below it.—3. In eceles. a dress worn 
by the subdeacon, made originally of linen, 
reaching to the feet, and then of an inferior 
ailk, and narrower than the dalmatic of the 
deacon, with shorter and tighter sleeves. 
See DALMATICA.—4. A military sarcoat; the 
garment worn liy a knight over his armour. 
5 In anat. o membrane that covers or com- 
some part or organ; as, the (unice or 
coats of the eye; the tunics of the stomach, 
&e.—6. A natural covering; an integument; 
as, (2) in zool. one of the layece which form 
the covering of atunicary. See TUNICATA. 
(3) In bef. any loose membranous skin not 
armed from epidermis; the skin of a seed: 

also, the peridium of certain fungala 
(ti‘ni-ka-ri), n= One of the 

Tunicata (which see). 

Tunicata (tii-ni-ha'ta), n. An order of 
melluscoila or lower mollusca, which are 
enveloped in a coriaceous tunic or mantle, 





Tunker (tun 


provided with two orifices, the one bran- 
chial, and the other anal, and covering be- 
neath ita second tunic, which adheres to the 
outer one at the orifices; the ascidiana. 
These animals are popularly named esa 
eguirts, and are found either solitary or in 

ups, fixed or floating, and sometimes 
olned together inacommion mass. See As- 


CIDIA. 
Tunicate, Tunicated (tii'ni-kat, ti'ni-kit- 
ed), a. 1 In bof, covered with a tunic or 


membranes; coated. —A funicated bulb, one 


composed of numerous concentric coats, as | 


an onion. —2 Enveloped in a tunic or mantle; 
belonging to the Tunicata; as, the (wuteate 
molluscs, 

Tunicle (td’ni-kl), mn. (Dim. of twnie) 1. A 
small and delicate natural covering; a fine 
integument. ‘The fwnicles that make the 
ball or apple of the eye.” I/olland.—2 Keeles. 
same as Tunic, 2 When used in the plural 
it signifies the vestments, including alma c 
and tunic, worn by the deacon w read- 
ing the epistle. 

i (tin‘ing), uw. The art or operation of 
adjusting a musical instrument so that the 
varions sounds may be all at due intervals, 
and the seale of the inatriment brought 
into as correct a state as possible. For the 
tuning of fixed-toned instruments see Tem. 
FERAMENT. 

a ' (tin’ing-fork), nm A eteel in- 
strument with two prongs, designed when 
set in vibration to give a musical sound of a 
certain fixed pitch The ordinary tani 

fork sounds only one note—usnally the mid- 
dle or tenor C in this country, and A in 
Germany; but some are made with a slider 
on each prong, which, according as it is 


moved up or down, tes the pitch of 
the note produced. 
-hammer (tiin'ing-ham-mér), #. An 


instrument used by pianoforte tuners; it has 
two heads on the handle and so resembles 
a hammer. 

A lind of 


za tin’ r-ké i mh 
lean | Fn | ue pans f) the proper ten- 


sion to the strings of pianofortes, &c 
fi-nis‘i-an), n <A native or in- 


Tunisian : 
habitant of Tunia 
(tQ-nis‘-an), a, Of or pertaining | 


tu Tunis or its inhabitants, 

ér), mw. [G. tunken, to dip.) 
One of a religious sect in America which 
was founded by Conrad Peysel, a German, 
in 1724, and which takes its name from the 
mole of baptizing converta by plunging 
them three times into the water. ey re- 
ject infant baptism; use great plainness of 
dress and language; refuse to take oaths or 
to fight; and anoint the sick with oil in 
order to thelr recovery, depending upon 
thia unction and prayer, and rejecting the 
use of medicine, Every brother is allowed 
to speak in the congregation, and their beat 
speaker ia usually ordained to be their 
ene: Also called Dipper, Dunker, and 

mbler. 


tg et (tan See TONNAGE. 
Tunn taney [In sense 1 probably di- 


rectly from fun,from being u to fill tuns 
or casks: comp. fvna-dish. In sense 3 from 
Fr, fonnelle, a round-topped arbour, an alley 
with arched top, from fonne, a cask, also an 
arbour, from ita form and structure. (See 
Tts.) Sense 2 may be from sense 1, comp. 
fuunel] 1. A vessel with a wide opening 
at one end and a narrow one at the other, 
by which liquids are poured into casks, 
bottles, and the like; a funnel. 

For the help of the hearing, make an instrument 
like a fverne!, the narrow part of the bigness of the 
hole of the car, and the broader end piwch ya 

aren, 


2. The opening of a chimney for the passage 


of amoke; a funnel. 


And one great chimney, whose long fare! thence 
The smoak forth threw. Spenser. 


3. In engin. oa subterranean passage cut 
thirough a hill, a rock. or any eminence, or 
under ariver, a town, c., to carry a canal, o 
road, ora railway in an advantageous course. 
In the construction of canals and railway; 
tunnels are frequently had recourse to in 
onler to preserve Lhe desired level, and for 
various other local causes. Tunnels when 
not plerced through solid rock have usually 
an arched roof and are lined with brickw 

or masonry. The sectional form of the 
sage is various. The cuta show two sections 
of the 8t. Gothard tunnel, which connerts 
the railway systema of Switzerland and Ger- 
many with that of Italy, and has the great 
length of fully | miles The one section 


Tunnel (tunel), vt 





shows how insome parta the tunnel requires 
to be strengthened with an arching o! 
magonry all round to resist pressure up- 






St. Gothard Tunnel. Section showing comstruc- 
tion in soft strata. 


wards as well as downwards; the other 
showa the internal masonry in ita more 
common form.—4. In wining,a level passage 


Si, Gothan| Tumtel Section near entrance 
Do Ttatlan side. 


driven across the measures,or at right angles 
to the veins which its object is to reach; and 
thus distinguished from the drift or gang- 
way which is led along the vein when 
reached by the tunnel, Goodrich.—6. A 
tunnel-net (which see). 
ret. & pp. twnnelled ; 
ppr. tunnelling. 1. To form or cut a tunne 
rough or under; as, to tunnel the En, _ 
Channel. —?. To form like a tunnel; to hol- 
low out in length. 

Some forcign birds not only plat and weave the 
fibrous parts of vegetables together, and curiously 
funnel them and commodiously form them into nests, 
but also artificially suspend them on the tender twigs 
of trees. J her Aut ove, 
2. To catch in a net called a tunnel-net. 

Tunnel-head (tun'el-hed), m The cylin- 
drical chimney or mouth of a blast-furnace. 
Tunnel-net (tun'el-net),n A net with a 
wide mouth at one end and uarruw at the 


Tunnel-pit, Tunnel-shaft (tun’el-pit, tun’- 
el-shaft), n. A shaft sunk from the top of 
the ground to meet a tunnel at a point be- 
tween tant) met es does T. 

Tunny (tun'l), -. .tonno; Fr. x 
thynnus, from Gr. Uiynnos, o ncn | from 
thynd, to dart along. The English form 
may be directly from the Italian, modified 
to give it an English look.) A fish of the 
genus Thynnus and family Scomberidm, the 
T. vulgaris, closely allied to the mackerel. 





Tunny (TAyoear tulparc). 


These fish live in shoals in almost all the 
seas of the warmer and temperate parta of 
the earth. They are taken in itamense quanti- 
ties on the Mediterranean coasts, where the 
fishing is chiefly carried on. The flesh, 
which somewhat resembles veal, is delicate, 
and has been in reque«t from time imme- 
morial The common tunny attains a length 
of from 4 feet to even 20 feet, and sometimes 
exceeds half a ton in weight Its colour is 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go0; j, job: 


h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin: 


w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


TUP 


a dark blue on the upper parts, and silvery- 
white below. It has occasionally been 
found in the British seas. The American 
tunny (7. secundo-dorsalis) is found on the 
American coast from New York to Nova 
Scotia. It attains a length sometimes of 
12 feet, and yields often 20 gallons of oil. 
Its flesh is esteemed excellent. The alba- 
core (T. pepe) and the bonito (which 
Tap (tay a Aare } Nea 
(tup),». [O.E. tuppe, also tip, so callec 
haps from the tendency of the animal to 
utt with its head. Comp. L.G. tuppen, top- 
pen, to push, to butt, so that it may be akin 
E. top.} Aram. 

Tup (tup), v.¢. and i. pret. & pp. tupped; per 
tupping. 1. To butt, as a ram. [Local J— 
2 To cover, as a ram. : 

Tupaia (H-pi a), n. <A genus of remarkable 
manmals, comprising three known species, 
natives of Sumatra and Java. They feed on 
fruit and iusects, living on trees like squir- 
rels, which they resemble in general appear- 
ance and sprightliness, and, more specifi- 
ase in the possession of remarkably long, 
bushy tails. Called also Banzring. 

(ta-pi’a-dé), n. pl. The banx- 
rings or ‘aquirrel-shrews,’ a family of in- 
sectivorous vertebrate animals, consisting 
of the single genus Tupaia. See TUPAIA. 

Tupelo (ti’pe-15), n. [The native Indian 
name.) A North American forest tree of 
the genus Nyssa, the N. denticulata, nut. 
order Santalacer. It is a lofty tree of great 
beauty. The same name is given to other 
species of the genus, some of which are also 
called Black Gum, Sour Guin, Gum Tree, 


ge, &e. 

Tup-man (tup’man), n. A man who breeds 
or deals in tups. (Local.)} 

@ (té’ra-sin), n. An animal pigment, 
discovered in the primary and secondary 
inion feathers of four species of Turaco 
thence the name) or plantain-eater. It con- 
tains nearly 6 per cent of copper, which 
cannot be removed without the destructiun 
of the colouring matter itself. 

Turanian ce rasta) a. (From Turan. 
See under IRANIAN.) A term appellative of 
one of the great classes into which human 

th has been divided, and including the 
anor Finnish, Samoyedic, Turkish, Mon- 
F n, Tungusic, and possibly the Dravidian. 
t is called also Altaic, Scythian, as well as 
Boyett inate and Polysynthetic, frum the 
facts that its words are polysynthetic, or 
composed of several distinct words, each, 
even in compuvaition, retaining its signifi- 
cance. 

Turban (tér’ban), ». (0.E. turdand, tur- 
bant, tulibant, tulipant, tolibant, &c., Fr. 
turban, O.¥Fr. tolliban, Sp. and It. turbante, 
from Turk. tulbend, dulbend, Ar. and Per. 
dulband, turban—dul, a turn, a round, and 
band, a band. Tulip is a modified form of 
the same wori.} 1. A furm of head-dress 
worn by the Orientals. It varies in form 
in different nations, and in different classes 
of the same nation. It consists of two 
parts: a quilted cap without brim, fitted to 
the head; and a sash, scarf, or shaw], usually 
of cotton or Mnen, wound about the cap, 
and sometimes hanging down the neck. — 
2 A kind of head-dress worn by ladies. —3. In 
conch, the whole set of whorls of a shell 

Tarbandt (tér’band), n. A turban. | 

Turbaned (térband), a. Wearing a turban. 
‘A malicious and a turban'd Turk.’ Shak. 

Turban-shell (tér’ban-shel), n. The popular 
name given to an echinus or sea-urchin 
when deprive of its spines: so called from 
some resemblance to a turban. 

Turbantt (tér’bant), n. A turban. 


Tarbes top (cCiantn n. A plant of 
the genus Helvella; a kind of fungus or 
mushroom. 

Turbary (tér’va-ri),n. (LL. turbdaria, from 


O.H.G. turba, E. turf. See TURF.} 1. In 

law, aright of digging turf un another man’s 

aoe ckstone.—2. The place where turf 
ug. 


Turbellaria (tér-bel-la’ri-a), n. pl. [From L. 
turda, a crowd, a atir, from the currents 
caused by their moving cilia} An order 
of Annuloida, of the class Scolecida, almost 
all the members of which are aquatic and 
non-parasitic. The external surface is al- 
ways permanently ciliated, and the animals 
are destitute both of a suctorial diae and a 
cirelet of cephalic hooklets. A water vas- 
cular system is always present; the alimen- 
tary canal is imbedded in the parenchyma 
of the body; the intestine straight or 


branched; and the nervous system consist- . 








Fate, far, fat, fall: mé, met, hér; 


Pine, pin: ndte, not, mdve; 
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ing ean situated in the fore-part of 
the y, united to one another by trans- 
verse cords. There are twu sub-orders, 
Plavarida and Nemertida. 
Turbellarian (tér-bel-la’ri-an), a. and n. 
per tatning to or one of the order Turbel- 


aria. 

Turbeth (térbeth), n. See TURPETH. 

Turbid (tér’bid),a. (L. turbidua, from turbda, 
a crowd, turbare, to trouble. See TROUBLE. } 
1. Properly, having the lees disturbed ; but 
in a more general sense, muddy; foul with 
extraneous matter; thick: not clear: used 
of liquids of any kind; as, turbid water; tur- 
bid wine. ‘Though lees make the liquid 
turbid.’ Bacon.— 2. Vexed; disquieted; dis- 
turbed. ‘7'urbid intervals that use to attend 
close tivo Hovell. 

ae ae ty (tér-bid’i-ti), n. The state of being 

urbid. 

Turbidly (térbid-li), adv. 1. In a turbid 
manner; muddily.--2 t Proudly; haughtily. 
‘One of great merit turbidly resents them.’ 
Young. (A Latinism.) 

Turbidness ( tér’bid-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being turbid; muddiness. 

Tur on (tér-bil'yon), n. (Fr. tourbillon, a 
dim. from L. turbe, a whirlwind, a whipping 
top, from the same root as furba, confusion, 
acrowd. See TURBID.) A whirl; a vortex. 

Each of them is a sun, moving on its own axis, in 
the centre of its own vortex or turdilitur. Steele. 

Turbinaceous (tér-bi-na’shus), a. [An {ll- 
formed word from L.L. turbda, turf. See Tur- 
BARY.) Of or belonging to peat or rather 
turf; turfy; peaty. ([(Rare.) 

The real turé@inaccous flavour no sooner reached 
the nose of the captain, than the beverage was turned 
down his throat with symptoms of most unequivocal 
applause. Ser 14", Scote. 

Turbinate, Turbinated (tér’bin-at, tér’bin- 
at-ed), a. (From turbo, turbdinis, a top. 
See TOURBILLION. ) 1. Shaped like a whip- 
ping top; specifically, (a) in conch. spiral 
or wreathed conically from a larger base to 
a kind of apex like a top: as, turbinated 
shells. (b) In bot. shaped like a top or cone 
inverted ; narrow at the base and broad at 
the apex: as. a turbinated germ, nectary, or 
pericarp. —2. Whirling in the manner of a 
top. ‘A spiral and turbinated motion.’ 
Bentley. — Turbinated bones, very thin bony 
plates, rolled up in the form of horns, and 
situated in the nasal fossa. 

Turbinate (tér’bin-at), r i. To revolve like 
a top; to spin: to whirl. (Rare.) 

Turbination (tér-bin-a’shon), n. The act of 
spinning or whirling, as a top. 

Turbine (tér’hin), n (L turbo, turbdinis, 
that which spins or whirls round, whirl. 
See TOURBILLION, TURBINATE, &c.] A kind 
of horizontal water-wheel, made to revolve 





Section of Turbine. 


by the escape of water through orifices, 
under the influence of pressure derived from 
afail. Turbines are now made after a vast 
variety of patterns. The oldest and simplest 
is the Scotch turbine, or Barker's mil] (which 
see), In another common form the water 
8 vertically down through the wheel 
vetween fixed screw blades, which give ita 
spiral motion.and then strikes similar blades 
attached to a movahle spindle, but placed 
in the opposite direction, so that the impact 
of the water communicates a rotatory mo- 
tion to the blades and spindles. Or the 


tbe, tub, byll; 


TURBOT 


water may be passed from the centre hori- 
zontally outwards through fixed curved 
blades, so as tu give it a tangential motion, 
and thereby cause it to act an the blades 
of the wheel which revolves outside. In the 
example represented in the annexed cut, 
the water is introduced into a close cast-iron 
vessel a, by the pire b, connecting it with 
the reservoir. ere, by virtue of its pres- 
sure, it tends to escape by any aperture 
which may be presented; but the only aper- 
tures consist of aseries of curved float-boards 
JJ, fixed to a horizontal plate g, mounted 
upon a central axis h, which passes upwards 
through a tube connecting the upper and 
lower covers, c and d, of the vessel a. An- 
other series of curved plates ee, is fixed to 
the upper surface of the disc d, to give a 
determinate direction to the water before 
flowing ont at the float-boards, and the curves 
of these various parts are so adjusted as to 
render the reactive force of the water avail- 
able to the utmost extent in producing a 
circular motion, and thus c ing round 
the disc and the axis A with which the ma- 
chinery to be impelled is connected. 
binidse (tér-bin’i-dé), n. pl. [See TT RBO.] 
A family of marine, phytophagous, gaster- 
opodous molluscs, characterized by a shell 
turbinated or pyramidal, and nacreous in- 
side, and a horny and multispiral o - 
lum, or a calcareous and paucispiral one. 
They areallied to the Trochidz. See TURBO. 

Sorin Turbite (térbin-it, térbit), n. 
A petrified shell of the turbo kind. 

Turbit Acide ,n. (In meaning 1 perhaps 
corruption of D. name kort-dek, short-beak. } 
1. A variety of the domestic pigeon, remark- 
able furitsshort beak. The head is flat, and 
the feathers on the breast spread both waya 
2. The turbot. 

Turbith er en, n. An incorrect spelling 
of Turpeth (which see). 

Turbo (tér’bd), n. (L,a whirling or turning 
round, a top.) A genus of teropodous 
molluscs, the type of the family Turbinide. 
1t comprises al) those species which have a 
aegis | and regularly turbinated she}l 
and a perfectly round aperture. The animal 
resembles a limax or slug. The periwinkle 
isan example. There are about sixty living 
species found in all seas; and upwards of 
360 fossil species fuund from the lower 
Silurian upwards. 

Turbot (térbot), n. (Formerly also written 





Turbot (RAocwebis weaxt res). 


turbdet, turbutte. A word of doubtful origin. 
It may perhaps be Celtic originally; comp. 
W. torbut, Ir. turtit, Gael. turdatd, Armor. 
turboden, tulbazen, a turbot; so that Fr. ter- 
bot, 0. D. turbot would like the English be bor- 
rowed forms. W.turbwtseems to be from tor. 
a bulge, a belly, and pect, something short 
and squat. Diez and Brachet, however, would 
derive Fr. ¢urbdot frum L. turbo, a whipping 
top, comparing Gr. rhombos, which means 
both top and turbot, there being a sup 
similarity in shape. The latter part of the 
word might also be explained as meaning 
flat-fish by itself=but in Aalidbut, D. bot, a 
laice, G. butte, a flat-fish: comp. also G. 
utt, Dan. but, short and thick.) A well- 
known and highly esteemed fish of the genus 
Rhombus or Plenronectes (KR. or P. mazi- 
mus), family Pleuronectide or flat-fishes 
Next to the halibut, the turbot is the largest 
of the Pleuronectidw found on the Hritish 
coast, and is the must highly esteemed for 
the table. It is of a short and bruad form, 
and rather deeper than many of the flat- 
fishes. The colour is brown on the left side, 
which is usually the upper side, or that 
on which the eyes are placed through the 
twisting of the head. It attains a large 
size, sometimes pi from 70 to 90 Iba. 
The American or spotted turbot (HAcmbus 
maculatus), common on the coasts of New 
England and New York, attains a weight of 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; = §, Sc. fey. 


TURBULENCE 


20 lbs., and is much esteemed for the 
table. 

Turbulence (térbi-lens). n. (See TURBU- 
LENT.] The state or quality of being tur- 
bulent; a disturbed state; tumultuousness; 
agitation; disorder; commotion; refractori- 
ness; insubordination. ‘The years of inter- 
nal warfare and turbulence which ensued.’ 
Suuthey. 

I come to calm thy fevrbulence of mind. Dryden. 


You think this éurdudence of blood 
From staygnating preserves the flood. Swi/?. 


Turbulency (tér’ba-len-si). n. The state or 
quality of being turbulent; turbulence. 
*Turbulencies in the affaira of men.’ Muton. 


What a tale of terror, now, their turdulency tells 
In the startied ear of night. fee. 


Turbulent (tér’bi-lent), a. (L. Hiilentus. 
from (urbo, to disturb. See TROUBLE. } 
1. Disturbed; agitated; tumultuous; being 
n violent commotion ; as, the turbulent 
ocean. 
°'T has been a turbulent and stormy night. SAas. 
Cahn region once, 
And full of peace, now tost and turénlent.  Afsiton, 
2. Restless; unquiet; refractory; disposed 
to insubordination and disorder; hence, viv- 
lent; tumultuons,; riotous ; disorderly; as ; 
turbulent spirits. ‘So untamed, so turbu- 
lentamind’ Dryden. 
When Uthat knew him fierce and tiurAndent 


Kefused her to him, then his pride awoke. 
Tennyson. 


3. Producing commotion or agitation. 


Nor envied them the grape, 
Whose heads that turfudent hquor fills a 
Vslfon 


Turbulently (térbi-lent-li), adr. Ina tur- 
bulent manner; tumultnously; with violent 
ayitation; with refractoriness. 

Turcism (térk’‘izm), ». The religion, man- 
ners, character, or the like, of the Turks. 
‘ Preferring Turcism to Christianity.’ Atter- 
bu 

Turco (tiirko), n. The name given by the 
French to the Arab tiraileur or sharp- 
shooter in their army. Written also Turko, 

Turcois (térkviz), n. Same as Turquoise. 

Turcoman (turk’6-man), n. See TURKOMAN. 

Turd (térd), n. (A. Sax. ford.) Excrement; 
dung = (Low. ] 

Turdidss (térdi-dé),n. pl. [See Tr RDUS.] The 
family of thrushes. Called also Merulude. 
Turdus (térdus), n. [L.} The thrush; a 
genus of passerine birds. Called also Mer- 

ula. See THRUSH. 

Tureen (tu-rén’), 1. (Fr. terrine, a tureen, 
lit. an earthen vessel, from terre =L. terra, 
earth.) A rather larze deep vessel for hold- 
ing soup. or other liquid food, at the table. 
Also written Terreen. 

Turf (térf), n. pl. Turfs (térfs), obsolete or 
obsolescent Turves ‘eee, (A. Sax. and 
D. turf, Icel. Sw. and LQ. torf, Dan toro, 
QO H.G. zurf, zurba—turf. The Fr. tourbe 
and other Romance forms are from the 
Teutonic. Comp. Skr. darrd, millet-zrass; 
Slay. traia, grass.) 1. The surface or sward 
of grass lands, consisting of earth or mould 
filled with the roots of grass and other small 
plants, so as to adhere and form a kind of 
mat; a piece of earth covered with grass; 
eucibe piece dug or turn from the gruund ; 
a sod. 

One turf shall serve as pillow for us both. SAaé. 

The Greek historian sets her tn the field on a hiyh 
heap of farzes. Miriton. 

All the é*/ was rich in plots that look’d 

Each hke a garnet or aturkis init. Zeanyseon. 

2 A kind of blackish, fibrous, peaty sub- 

stance, cnt from the surface of the ground, 

and used as fuel. See PEAT.— The turf, the 

race-course; and hence, the occupation or 

profession of horse-racing. 
The honours of tée fur/ are all our own. Con per. 


—On the turf, in horse-racing, making one’s 
chief occupation or means of living the 
running of horses or betting on races. 

All men are eyual or: the tirfor under it, 


Lord Veonge Bentinck. 
Turf (térf). r¢. To cover with turf or sed; 
as, to turfa bank or border. 
An-l whelm all this beneath as vast a mound 
As after furious tattie far/s tne siain. Jenmstyson. 
Turf-clad (térfklad),@ Covered with turf. 
‘The ¢urf-clad heap of mould which covers 
the poor man’s erave ’ r. Knox 
-drain (teifdran), n. A kind of pipe- 
drain constructed with turfs cut from the 
surface of the soil. 
Turfen (t¢rf’n), a. 
with turf, 


Made of turf; covered 


They descended from the weeds to the maryin of 


the stream by a flight uf furor steps. DMisraes. 


ch, chain; 








¢h, Sc. loch; sg. go; 


j. job; 
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Turf-hedge Hach sxteenied for the: ‘Past hedwe (erfhes: n. Ac hedge or tence | -younfahoots ot grasses Which haveathizoms n. A hedge or fence 
poetics with turf and plants of different 
nis 
Turf-house (térf"hous),n. A house or shed 
formed of turf, common in the northern 


arts of Europe. 
Turfiness (térf‘i-nes), n. The state or qua- 
lity of being turfy. 


Turfing-iron (térf/ing-f-érn), n. 
ment for paring off turf. 


@ (térf’ing-spad), n. An in- 
strument fur under-cutting turf, when 
marked out by the plough. 

Turfite (térfit), n. <A votary of the turf; 
one devoted to horse-racing. 
The ead flashy turfite at Hyde Park Corner, and 
mA 


the less flashy, but quite as turfy, yentleman who 
operates at the other corner of Piccadilly. 


hackeray. 

Turf-knife (térf’nif). ». An implement tor 
tracing out the sides of drains, trenches, 
&c, It has a scimitar-like blade, with a 
tread for the foot and a bent handle. 

Turf-moss (térf’mos), n. A tract of turfy, 
mossy, or boggy land. 

Turf- plough (térf’plou), n. A plough 
adapted to remove the turf from the surface 
of the ground preparatory to deep plough- 
ing, or for destroy OR Ere grubs, «c. 

Turf-spade (térf’spad), n. A spade used for 
cutting and digging turf, longer and nar- 
rower than the common spade. 

Turfy (térf’i), a. 1. Abounding or covered 
with turf; covered with short grass. ‘Thy 
turf mountains, where live nibbling sheep.’ 

Shak. 2, Having the qualities, nature, or 

S ieaaiie of turf.—3. Of or connected with 

the turf or race-ground ; characteristic of 
the turf or of horse-racing; sporting. 

Mr. Bailey asked it again, becauseaccompanied | 

with a straddling action of the white cords, a bend 

of the knees, and a striking forth of the top-boots— 


it was an easy, horse-fleshy, f167/) sort of thing tu do. 
Dickens. 


Turgent (térjent),a. (L turgens, turgentis, 
ppr. of turyeo, toswell; whence algo turgid. ) 
1. Swelling; tumid; rising into a tumour or 
puffy state; as, when the humours are (ur- 
gent. Dr. H. More.—2 + Tumid; targid; in- 
fated; pompous; bombastic. ‘Recompensed 
with turgent titles.’ Burton. 


An imple- 


| Turgesce (tér- -jes’), v.t. pret. & pp. turgesced; 


ppr. turgescing. (L. turgesco, to begin to 
swell, inceptive verb from turgeo, to swell ) 
To become turgid; to swell; to inflate. 
{Rare.] 

escence, Turgescency (tér-jes’ens. 
tér-jes’en-si), n. [See above.) 1. The act of 
swelling; the state of being swelled.—2. In 
med. superabundance of humours in any 
part of the body. --3. Empty pompousness; 
inflation; bombast. Juhnson. 
Turgescent (tér-jes’ent), a. (L. turgescens.] 
Growing turgid; in a swelling state. 
Turgid (terjid), a. (L. turgidus, from turgeo, 
to swell; whence turgent, turgeacence, Kc.; 
connections doubtful] 1. Swelled: bloated: 
distended beyond its natural state by some 
internal agent or expansive force: often 
applied to an enlarged part of the body; 
as, a (urgid limb. 

A bladder held by the fire grew ¢rrp7t. Boyle. 


2 Tumid; pompous; inflated; bombastic; 
as, a turyid style. 

Some have a violent and ¢urgid manner of talking 
and thinkin. 


Shall gentle Coleridye pass unnoticed sae 
To turgid ode and tunud stanza dear? Byron 


Turgidity (tér-jid’i-ti), n. 1. State of heing 
turgid or swollen; tumidness. Arbuthnot. 
2. Hollow magnificence : bombast ; turzid- 

ess; pomposity. Cumberland. 
diy (tér jid-li), adv. Ina turgid man- 
ner, with swelling or empty pomp; pomp- 
ously. 
dness (tér’jid-nes), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being turgid; a awelling or 
swelled state of a thing: distention beyond 
its natural state by some internal force or 
agent, as in a limb.—2. Pompousness; in- 
flated manner of writing or speaking; bom- 
bast; as, the turyidness of language or style. 
The fury adness of ayoun,y scribbler might please 


his maagnibcent sparit, always supen the stilts. 
Warburton. 


Turgidoust (térjid-us),a@. Turgid. B.Jon- 
xon 

Turin-nut (t0-rén’nut), n. The fossil fruit 
of a species of walnut: so called hecause 
their kernels occur inclosed in calc-spar in 
the upper tertiary of Turin. 

Turio (to’ri-o), n. pl. Turiones (ti-ri-6’néz). 
{L.] In bot. the subterranean bud of a per- 
ennial herbaceous plant, annually deve- 
loped, and producing a new stem, as the 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing, TH, then; th, thin. 


TURKEY-COCK 


young shoots of grasses which have arhizoma 
or creeping stem. 

Turioniferous (tu‘ri-6-nif”ér-us), a. (1. 
turio, a shoot, and fero, to bear.) In bot 
having turiones; producing shoots. 

Turk (térk), n. 1. A native or inhabitant of 
Turkey. ence—2.¢ From the established 
religion in Turkey being Mohammedaniam, 
a follower of Mohammed; a Mohammedan. 

Have mercy upon all Jews, ZwrAés, inficlels, and 
heretics. Commen Prayer. 

It is no good reason for a man’s reliyion that he 
was born and brought up in it; for then a 7urk 
would have a» much reason to be a Jur as a Chris- 
tian to be a Christian. Chilisngworth., 
3.¢ Asword, probably ascimitar. ‘He forth- 
with unsheathed his trusty turke.’ Whiting. 

Turkeis,t n. A turquoise. Chaucer. 

Turkeis,t a. Turkish. Chaucer. 

Turken t (térken), v. t. [See TURKIS.] To 
furbish; to give a new appearance to. 
‘Kither articles of his own lately devised, 
or the old newly turkened.’ Thos. Rogers. 

| Turkess térk’es), n. A female Turk. ‘Dis- 
dainful Turkess.’ IMarlorece. 

Turkey (tér’ké), n. (So called because it was 
erroneously believed to have come from 
Turkey) A large gallinaceous bird (MJelea- 
gris gallo-pavv), well known as an inmate 
of our poultry-yards. It is a native of 
North America, and was introduced {nto 
Europe in the sixteenth century. Wild 
turkeys abound in the forests of America, 
where they feed on berries, fruits, grasses, 
beetles, tadpoles, young frogs, &c. The 
plumage of the wild male turkey is a golden 
bronze, shot with violet and green, and 





Awencan Wild Turkey (.Medeayris galio-pave). 


banded with black. It has a curious tuft of 
hair-like feathers projecting frum the breast. 
Its averaze lengthis4feet. On accountof its 
size and the excellence of its flesh and eggs, 
the turkey is one of the most valued kinds 
of poultry. There is another species, the 
Honduras or West Indian turkey (Meleagris 
ocellata), which derives its specific name 
from the presence of bright eye-like spots 
on the tail coverts. It is not so large as 
the commun turkey, but its plumage is 
vrilliant, rivalling that of the peacock in its 
metallic hues. 

Turkey-berry (t¢ér’ké-be-ri), ». One of the 
berries of some species of Rhamnus, which 
form an article of commerce from the Medi- 
terranean, on account of the colouring mat- 
ter which they yield, which varies from 
yellow to green. See RHAMNUS. 

Turkey-bird (tér’ké-bérd), n. A local name 
doy SKE wryneck (Yunz torquilla) Halli- 
re 

Turkey-buzzard (tér’ké-buz-¢rd), n. A 
rapacious Inrd belonging to the vulture 
family (Vulturide), and the genus Cathartes 
(C. aura): 80 named from its bearing a dis- 
tant resemblance to a turkey. It is about 
23 feet long, and with wings extended about 
6 feet in breadth, and is remarkable for ite 
graceful flight in the higher regions of the 
air. It inhabits a vast range of territory in 
the warmer parts of America, but in the 
northern and middle states is partially mi- 
gratery, the greater number retiring to the 
south on the approach of cold weather. Its 
food consists of carrion of all kinds. Called 
also Turkey-riulture. 

Turkey-carpet (t¢rké-kir-pet), n. A car- 
pet made entirely of wool, the loops being 
larger than those of Brussels ¢ arpeting and 
always cut. The cutting of the yarn gives 
it the appearance of velvet. 

Turkey-cock (tér’hé-kok), n. A male tur- 
key: the representative of foolish vanity 


and pride. 
Here he comes, swelling like a fwrhey-ccck. SAak. 


W, wig; 








wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 





TURKEY-HONE 


Turkey-hone (tér’ké-hdn), n. Same as” 


Turkey-stone. 

-red (térké-red), n. A brilliant and 
durable red colour produced by madder 
upon cotton cloth, and introduced from the 
East about the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The processes which a fabric under- 
goes in receiving this dye are numerous, 
and vary in different establishments, but the 
most essential ia the preliminary treatment 
of the fabric with oils or fate, combined 
with certain other substances, euch os car- 
bonate of potash or soda 

Turkey-slate (tér'ké-slat), nm. Same as Tur- 
fone. 
Turkey-stone (tér’ké-stén), mn, A very fine- 


ed silicewus slate, commonly of ngreen- | 
sh-gray, sometimes yellowish or brownish- | 


gray colour, It is translucent on the edges, 
ylelds to the knife, and is somewhat unctu- 
ous tothe touch, When cut and polished 
it is nsed for sharpening small cutting in- 
struments. It is also termed Movaculite 
and Turkey oil-stone, and wae first brought 
from the Levant. — 

Turkey-vulture (tér’ké-vul-tir), n. Same 
as Turkey-buzzard. 

Turkey-wheat (térké-whet),n. Maize or 
Indian corn. 

We saw a great canny Ralite of Jogtte corn which 

.. « goes by the name of Turbey-mAeays. Sumalivs. 

Turicist (tér’kis), ot. [Perhaps lit. to twiat 
or wrest, from ©. Fr. torquer, to twist. 

Halliwell has *¢orkess, to alter a house, &c." 

Tee is another form.) To furbish; to 
ter. 


He taketh the same sentence out of Esay fsome- 
what fwréired) for his poesie as well a8 the rest. 


fp. Bancroft. 
Tarkis (tér’kis), nm. Same as Turgwoiee. 


‘Turkia and agate and almondine.” Tenny- 
8071. 


(térkish), a Of or pertaining to | 


Turkey or to the Turks. 
y (térkish-li), ade. Inthe manner 
of the Turks. Quart. Mev. 
Turkishness (tér’kish-nes), nm. The rell- 


on, manners, character, or the like of the | 


rks; Turcisin. Ascham, 


Tarkman (térk'inan), n Same as Turko- 


man (which see) Hyron, 
Turko (turko), ». Same as Tureo. 
Turkois (térkoiz), n. See TURQUOISE. 
Turkoman (turké-man), n One of a no- 


madic Tartar people occupying o territory | 
lan Sea and the | 


stretching between the C 
Sea of Aral, the khanates of Khiva and Bok- 
hara, Afghanistan, and Persia. They do not 
form a sitizle nation, but are divided inte 
numerous tribes or clans. 
Turcoman, 

Turk’s-cap (térks’kap), n. A plant of the 
genus Lilium (4. Martagon): the name is 
alao given to Melocactua communis, or 
Turk's-head. 

Turk's-head (t¢rkehed), » 1. A plant of 
the genus Melocactus; turk’s-cap.—2 Nawf. 
aéailor's knot worked on arope with a piece 
of «mall line so as somewhat to resemble a 
turhan. ' 

Tarky,t Turky-stone? (tér'ki, tér’ki-ston), 
n. turquoise, ‘The emerald and the 
turty.' Sandys. 

She shows me her ring of a fwrby-sfene, set with 
Hetle sparks of dyamunds, Pepys. 


Tuarlupins (tér'li-pinz), n. pl. In Fr. eceles. 
Aiat. a nickname applied to the sectaries of 
the fourteenth century, who were the pre- 
cursors of the Reformation. 

Turm}t (t¢rm), = A troop or company of 
horse. Milton. 

O fair is the pride of these ferme as they ride, to the 
eye of the morning shown! 

But a God in the sky hath doomed them to We in 
the dust on Marathon, Prof Blacker, 


Turma (t¢r'ma), » [L.) Among the Ro- 
mans, a company of cavalry, consisting at 
first of thirty, and afterwards of thirty-two 
meni. 

Turmalin (tyr'ma-lin), n. Same as Towr- 
malin. 

rmeric (térmer-ik), n. [Probably from 
Hinil. rvrd, yellow, and mirch, 
name of one or two East Ind lants of 
the genns Curcuma, nat, order Zingibera- 
cem.— 2, The rhizome, prepared and unpre- 
pared, of the Curcwma longa and C. ro- 
funda. It is used as a condiment, a dye, 
ani also as a chemical test for the presence 
of alkalica, It forms one of the clilef in- 
dase of powder, and various 

autiful shades of yellow are produced by 
it, but its colour has no permanence, Me- 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Written also 


pepper: ] LA | 


pine. pin; 
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dicinally it is much employed in the East 
as a carminative, 


Turmeric-paper (tér’mer-ik-pi-pér),n. Un- | 


sized paper stained yellow with an aqueous 
or alcoholic solution of turmeric, used in 
chemical operations asa test for the alka- 
lies and for boracic acid, which changes the 
colour to a reddish brown. 
Turmoil (tér'moil), n. [ 

bably from furn and moi.) Haraseing la- 
bour; molestation by tumult; commotion; 
disturbance; tumult. 

There I'll rest, as after mach ¢wrmnoil 

A blessed soul doth in Elysium. Shak, 


Turmoll (tér-moil’), v.t. To harass with com- 
motion; to trouble; to disturb; to agitate; 
to molest. Milton, - 


It is her fatal misfortune, above all other countrics, | 


aod fvevsdiird with these 


to be miserably tossed 
Apen ser. 


storms of affliction, 


Turmoil (tér-moil’), vi To be disquieted; | 


to be in commotion, ‘Sweating and ftwr- 


moiling under the inevitable and merciless | 


dilemmas of Socrates." Milton. . 
Turn (térn),e.¢. (0. E.torne,tourne, from 0. Fr. 
turner, forner, Mod, Fr. towrner, to turn, Sp. 
and Pg. tornar, It. tornare, from L. tornare, 
to turn in a lathe, from terave, a turner's 
wheel, a lathe, from Gr. fornos, a turner’s 
chisel. The word early passed into the 
Teutonic tongues, hence A. Sax. furnian, to 
turn, Icel. turna, O.H.G, turnjan; as also 
into the Celtic: Ir. fowr, a turn; W. torn, a 
turn; Gael. tvrne, asploning-wheel, The root 
is the same as that of L. lero, tritum(E. trite) 
to rub, bruise, grind, terebra, a boring in- 
strument, feredo, boring worm.) 1. To cause 
to move round on a centre or axis, or aa on 
a centre or axis; to couse to move circu- 


larly; to put inte circular motion; to move | 


round; to make to go round; to cause to 
rotate or revolve. 
She would have made Hercules fwrn the spit, 


Ture, Fortune, fees thy wliecl, and lower the proud. 
J eney ron, 
2 To cause to move, go, aim, polnt, or 
look in a different direction, or towards o 
different object; to direct or put into an 
opposite or different way, course, or chan- 
nel; to change the direction of; to cause to 
leave a certain course or direction. 
He'll far your current in a ditch. Shak, 
Aman, though he fvrer his eyes towards an ob- 
ject, yet he may choose whether he will curiously 
survey it. Locke. 


Unless he ferns his thoughts that way, he will 
have no more distinc: ideas of the operation of his 


u doubtful; pro- | 


mind than he will have of a clock who will not turn | 


his eyes to it. Locke, 


3. To apply or devote to a different purpose, 
object, or the like; to apply or devote gen- 
erally. 

He forned his parts rather to books and conver- 
gation than to politics. Friar, 

My thoughts, 1 must confess, are furned on peace. 

He is atill to spring from one of a nrietiel anes i 
sia. Goes whont he might inherit a soul heriat te 
portry. Pope. 
4 To shift or change with respect to the 
top, bottom, front, back, sides, or the like; 
to put the upper side downward, or one 
side in the place of anuther; ti) reverse; to 


invert. ‘This house is turned upside down." | 


Shak. 

When the hen has laid ber eece sn that she con 
cover them, nee care toe she take in Paraine 

ial partake: fi] ’ 

nav plo pi ‘ = aaadisen, . 
5. To bring the inside of out, as a garment, 
‘A pair of old breeches thrice turned.’ Shak. 
é& To form or fashion by revolving motion 
in a lathe; to shape, as wood, metal, and 


other hard substances, especially into round | 


or rounded figures by means of the lathe; as, | 


to turn the legs of a chair, table, or the like; 
to turn ivory figures. Hence—7, To form, 
fashion, or shape in any way. 

What nervous arms he boasts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how fared ! Pope. 


Then her shape 
From forehead down to foot ect—apain 
From foot to forehead exquisitely farmed, 
J enaypien, 


8. To change or alter from one purpose or | 
effect to another; to change from a given | 


use or office; to divert; to use or employ. 
Great Apollo, for all to the best. Shak. 


When a storm of sad mischance beats upon our | 


spirits, firm it to advantage to serve religion oF Prue 
dence, fr, or. 


®. To change to another opinion or party: 


to change with respect to belief, convic- | 


tions, sentiments, or feelings; to convert; to | 


note, not, mive; tabe, tub, bull; 


TURN 


pervert; os, he can be furned into a Whig 
or Tory at another's will. 

Will nothing ‘urn your unrclenting hearts? S408. 
10. To give a different form of expression to; 
to paraphrase; to translate; to construe. 

Who doer a Persian tale for hall-a-crown, 

Just writes to make his barrenness appear. Pee. 
11. To change or alter the state, nature, or 
appearance of in any way; to alter into 
something else; to metamorphose: to trans- 
form; to transmute; tochange. ‘Mountains 
turned into clouds.” Shak, 

The emplric alchemist 
Can tween, of holds it possible to fers 
Metals of drossiest ore to perfect gold, After. 
12. To transfer; to put into different hands, 

Our inheritance is Aerned to Strangers por houses 
fo aliens > 
13. To reverse; to repeal, 

God will farn thy captivity, and have compassion 
upon thee, Deut, 25, 3 
14. To revolve, ponder, or agitate, as in the 
mind; to place in different polnts of view; 
to consider and reconsider. 

Turn these ideas about in your mind, an take a 
view of them on ail sides, Ii ait. 
16, To make suitahle, fit, or proper; to 
adapt. [Perhaps only in pp.) 

However improper he might have been for studies 
of a higher nature, hie was perfectly well freed for 
trace, ‘Lani, 
16. To change from a fresh, eweet, or na- 
tural condition; to cause to ferment, turn 
sour, or the like; as, warm weather twrne 
milk; to fwrn cider, beer, wine, and the 
like.—17. To put, bring, or place in a certain 
state or condition; as, the wine has frrned 
him aick; a subject twrned into ridicule. 
‘A slave that still. . . terw me to shame.’ 
Shak —To turn adrift, to expel from some 
safe or settled place, position, or office; 
to sever all connection with; to cast out; 
to throw upon one’s own resources: as, the 
lazy rogues were turned adrif.—To turn 
again, (a) to direct towards or nst; 
hence, to nee to one's disadvantage, injury, 
or the like; as, his argument was tured 
against himself; they (urned their arme 
against their best friends. (b) To render un- 
favourable, hostile, or opposed to: as, his 
master was turned againet him by false re- 
ports.—T'o turn aside, to ward off; to avert; 
as, to turn agide a blow, « thrust, d&c.—To 
turn away, (a) to dismiss from service; to 
discharge; to discard. 

I must (ven ateay some of my followers.  SAad, 
(b) To avert. 

We pray to God to fare awery some evil from us. 

Dr. Hf. Morr. 
—To turn back, (a) to cause to return or re- 
trace one's footstepa; hence, to drive off or 
aways as, the introder was fwrned back; I 
Was on my way, but was turned back by 
rainy of weather. (5)t To send back; to re- 
MFT, 

We fern not éact the silks opon the merchant 

When we have spoiled them. SAad& 
—To turn down, to fold or double down. 

Is not the leaf trrwed dowel Shak. 


—To turn forth, to drive away; to cast out; 
to expel. 

Tern melancholy orth fo funerals. Shak. 
—To turn in, to fold or double in. 

Thus 4 wise tailor is not pinching, 

Hult wees atevery seamaninchin, Nedra. 
—To turn of, (a) to dismiss or put away 
with contempt; to discharge. 

He feened gf his former wife to make reoun for 
this marriaye. fre. 
fe To give over; to resign. Dr, H. More. 
¢) To deflect; to divert. 

The institution of sports was intended by all gov- 
ermments fo farn af the thoughts of the people from 
busying themselves in matters of state, = A@alisen, 
(d) To accomplish; to perform; to complete; 
ns, the printer turned of 10,000 copies. (e) 
To shut off, as a fluid, by means of a ate 
cook, valve, &c., 80 a8 to prevent the work- 
ing, operation, or effect of; to stop or with- 
draw the effective supply of; as, to turn of 
the gas, the water, the steam. (/) To hang; 
to execute, asacriminal, | c.] Hence, 
with probable primary reference to altar 
and halter, or to the noose or knot, to put 
through the marriage ceremony; to marry. 
‘T saw them turned of at exactly a quarter 
pat 12" Dickens —To turn on, to open a 

to, or admit, as a fluid, by means of 
a stopcock or valve, so a8 to allow to do the 
a work or have the desired effect: to 
put on or provide with the effective supply 
of; aa, to turn on the gas, steam, water, &c.— 
oil, pound; 


li, Sc. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 


TURN 
To fern owt, (a2) to drive out; to expel: in 
this sense often followed by of; as, the un- 


ruly persons were turned out, ‘I'll turn my | 
mercy out 0° doors," 
A great man in a peasant's house, finding his wife 
handsome, farmed the pood may aut ef as syeiine: 
SO 


(b) To put ont to pasture, a8 cattle or 
horses. (c) To produce, a3 the result of 
labour, or any process of manufacture; to 
furnish in a complete state; to send out 
finished; as, this aa? turns out 1000 pieces 
of cloth in a week. (d) To bring the inside 
of out; to reverse; hence, to bring to view; 
tu show; to produce; as, to fern out one’s 
pockets; turn out aye money.—To turn 
over, (a) tochange the position of the top, 
bottom, or sides of: to put one side or end 
of in the place of another; to knock or 
throw down; to overturn; as, to furn over 
u box: the seats were turned over in the 
struggle. (6) To transfer; to put into dif- 
ferent hands; as, the business waa turned 
over to his creditors, (c) To refer. 

‘Tis well the debt payment does demand, 

You turn eter toanother hand. Dryden, 
(d@) To do business, sell goods, or draw money 
to the amount of; as, he turns over in his 
shop about £500 a week. (¢) To open and 
mate the leaves of for the purpose of exam- 

ning. 


_ Some conceive they hawe no more to do than to 
ever concordance, Swy?. 


(/)!) To throw off the ladder in order to be 
hanged. 
Criminals condemned to suffer, 
One bili first, and then fmwrved err, 
Afnalikras, 

—Tv twrn wp, (a) to bring to the surface: to 
bring from below to the top; as, to turn 
up the soil; to (wrn up the grass. (6) To 
bring or put a different surface or side up- 
permost; to place with the face upward; as, 
to fern wp a card. *The coldest that over 
turned up ace.” Shak, (c) To tilt o dg 
niake point upward; to bring the en tip, 
or polnt uppermost; as, to turn wp ones 
noge (an expression of contempt) (dd) Tu 
refer to in a book; as, to turn wp a passage 
or text.—To turn upon (or on), to cause to 
operate on or against; hence, to cast back; 
to retort: as, he turned his sword upon him- 
self; to turn the arguments of an opponent 
upon himselfi—To turn the back, to turn 
away; hence, to leave a place or company; to 

o off: toflee. ‘Make mouths upon me when 

turn my back. * Shak, ‘Turn thy back and 
run.” Shak.—To turn the back on or wpon, to 
withdraw one's favour, friendship, or mssist- 
ance from; to treat with disfavour, anger, 
contempt, or the like; to desert; to leave in 
the lurch.—To twra @ corner, to go or pass 
round a corner,—To turn the die or the dice, 
to change fortune. 

Fortune confounds the wise 
And, when they least expect it, fan sv sie 


Dye 
--To twrn the edge of, to blunt or cea, a 
dull; to deprive of sharpness or keenness. 


This news hath fwrwes’ your weapon's edye. Shah. 


—To urn an encmy's Mank, line, position, 
or army, tO MAN@uVre so ng to pass round 
hv. forces and attack him from behind or 
on the side; hence, fo twrn one’s fank, ina 
figurative sense, to attack one ata weak or 
unexpected point; to outwit one. 

Tom felt at _— that his Wome far ned. 

7. Hughes. 

—To turn one’s hand, to apply or adapt 
one’s self. 

To all things could he turn Ats Aand. Tennyson, 


—To turn head,+ to face or confront the 
enemy; to makeastand. ‘Turn Ahead, and 
stop pursuit." Shak —To turn one's head or 
brain, (a) to make one giddy or dizxy; as, 
looking down from that great height has 
turned Aig head, (6b) To make one insane, 
wild, or the like; to deprive uf one’s reason 
or judgment; to infatuate. 


This cursed love will surely turn my brain. 


There is not a more melancholy object than a oak 

who has Aur Aged tursed with relgious ap 
Jom 

—To turn a penny, or the penny, to keep 
one’s money in brisk circulation: to give 
and take money more or less rapidly in the 
course of business; to ha ve a lively exchange 
or trade; to increase one's capital by busi- 


ness. 
Be to fwre far peuy, 


—To turn the scale, to make one aa ‘at tie 
balance go down; hence, Jig. to decide in one 


“eh chain; ¢h, 8c. loch;  g, go; 


j, job; 
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way or another: to give superiority or suc- 
Cess, 
You weigh equally ; a feather will farm the roale. 
Sik. 


If T survive, shall Troy the less prevail 
A single soul's too light to furn fe scale, Dryden. 
—To turn the stomach of, to cause nausea, 
disgust, or loathing in; to make qualmish, 
sick, or the like. 
This filthy simile, this = ad line 
Quite Aare wey fee A, - 
—To tura the tables, to alter the superiority 
Or success; to give a formerly successful op- 
ponent fully the worst of it; to fairly over- 
throw a formerly victorious rival, autagon- 
ist, or the like. 
The girls have only to turn the tordles, and say of 
one of their own sex, * She is a5 vali as a man, 


Aackeriny, 
—To turn tail, to retreat with ignominy; to 
flee like a cow 
Turn (térn), v.i 1. To have a circular or 
rotatory motion; to move round, a5 on an 
axis, pivot, hinge, centre, or the like; to 
ma “The world turns round. Shak, 
Hence—2. Fig. to revolve or Move as on & 
point of support; to nd, as on the _— 
pint for decision or the like; to p Titnges WA 
e question turns upon this point. 
Conditions of peace certainly tur upon events of 
war. Swift. 
8 To move the bod 
other direction; to 
ferent quarter. 
Now to right she turned, and now te left. 


CHMYSTON. 
4. To change the position or ture of the 
body, as in bed: to shift or roll from side to 


T #vrned and tried each corner of my bed 
To find if sleep were there, but sleep "Dr lost. 


To retrace one’s steps; to 
peek to returma ‘Ere from thi 
turn a conqueror. : 

Tern, good lady, Perditaisfound. Shad. 


6. To face or confront the enemy; to offer 
opposition to show fight. 

Should _#wren uponthetrue prince? Shad. 
The smallest worm will fers, being eR 


To change direction; to take an opposite 
or different course Or way; to take a new 
Course, 


Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn and retorn, indenting withthe way. JAab, 


Hence—8. To have any P rabese ry direction, 
way, or course; to be cted; to be bent; 
to have recourse. ‘I know not where to 
turn.” Shak,.—?. To be changed or altered 
in appearance,nature,character,inclination, 
sentiments, temper, ‘disposition, opinions, 
use, or the like; to be transformed or trans- 
muted; to be converted or perverted; hence, 
in a general sense, to become; to grow. 
Thy mirth shall fares to Skak. 
Thi Hebrew will fare Christian. Shak, 
This suspicion surmed to jealousy, and jealousy to 
rage. Dryden. 


, face, or head fn an- 
the face to a dif- 


or come 
war thou 


Pale he turned, and red. 


10. In a specific manner=(a) to change from 
a fresh or aweet condition or taste; to be- 
come sour or spoiled, as milk, wine, cider, 
or the like. 

Asses’ milk fir=aiA mot easily as cows’ Bacon. 
) To become light, dizey, or giddy, as the 

ead or brain, to reel hence, to become in- 
fatuated, mad, inaane, or the like. 


fll look no more 
Lest my brain farm. Shak, 


(c) To become nanseated, qualmish, sick, 
disgusted, as the stomach. (d) To become 
inclined in another direction. ‘If the scale 
do turn but in the estimation of a hair.’ 
Shak, (e) To change from ebb to flow or 
from flow to ebb, as the tide. 
My uncontrolled tite 
Turns not hut swells the higher by thislet. SAad, 

11. To have a consequence; to result; to ter- 
minate. 

Is all our travail turned to thin effect? Shak. 

For want of due improvement, these useful inven- 

tions have not furened to any greataccount, Bader, 
12. To be changeable, fickle, or inconstant: 
to vacillate. Shak.—13. To take form on the 
lathe; to undergo the process of turning on 
a lathe: as, ivory turna well —To turn about, 
te turn the face in another direction: as, he 
turned Jape and ote me age —_To turn 

in, to return, ‘His voice, turni in 
te entidtsh treble.” Shak, om 


Tarry with him, till fer agin, 
TH, then; th, thin; 


Tennyson. 


Shak, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing: 


TURN 


against, to become unfavourable, 
unfriendly, or hostile to; as, my friends have 
all fwrn inet me, —Te turn aside, -{a) to 

leave a straight course; to go off in a differ- 
ent direction; as, to turn aside to let the 
people pass. 1b) To withdraw from the no- 
tice or the presence of others; as, 1 turned 
amde to hide my blushes. —To turn away, 
@) to leave a straight or former course; to 

vinte; to forsake. 


When the righteous fwrueth a from his right. 
COuUsHERS . Shall he live? Ea: Evi, Jy. 


(b) To move the face to another direction; 
to avert one's looks, 
She paused, she éweaea away, she hung her head, 
enn yson. 
—To turn back, to go or come back; to re- 
turn. ‘Twrn backtome. Shak.—To turn 
in, (2) to bend or double or point inwards; 
as, his legs turn wn, (6) To enter, ‘Turn 
ie I pray you, into your servant's house. 
Gen. xix. 2. (c) To go to bed. [Collog.]—To 
turn of, to be diverted , to deviate from a 
course; as, the road turns of to the ee 
To turn on or upon, (@) to show an 
sentment, or hostility by directing the lool look 
towards; to confront in a hostile or an y 
sreDu er, ‘Turn on the bloody hounds 


Pompey turned upon him, and bade him be quiet. 
lace 


(6) To depend on; to hinge upon. ‘The 
question turna wpen this point.” Swift.—To 
turn out, (a2) to bend or point outwards; as, 
his legs turn owt; her toes twrn owt. (b) To 
come abroad; to leave one's residence; to 
appear outside ; as, the volunteers turned 
out in force; the people turned owt to see 
the show. (c) Specifically, of workmen, to 
throw up work in order to go on strike, 
(@) To get out of bed; as, we turned owt at 
aix every morning. (e) To prove in the re- 
sult or issue; to appear orshow in the issue; 
to issue; to terminate; to occur; to happen; 
as, the affair turned out better than was ex- 
pected. — To turn over, to move, shift, or 
change from side to side, or from top to 
bottom; to roll; to tumble. — To furn to, 
(a) to be directed towards: as, the needle 
turns to the pole. (b) To apply or betake 
one’s self to; to direct one's mind or athen- 
tion to. 
What is that which I should éurs fo, lighting upon 
days hike these? 
Every door is barred with gold, and eens but to 
golden keys. cnnyson. 

—To turn wider, to bend, double, or be 
folded downwards or under.—T'o turn up, 
(a) to point upwards; as, her nose turna up 
slightly. (6) To come to the surface; hence, 
to come to light; to transpire ; to happen : 
to occur; to appear. 

‘aim, bowever delighted toadd that have now 

inumecliate prospect of something twrn ae MP + 


—To turn 


Twill go and look at the paper the while, ands yee 
whether anything furs up among the advertise- 
ments. Dickens. 
—To be turned, or to be turned of, to be ad- 
vanceil beyond: said with regard to age, 
‘The little princess, just turned qf three 
years old" Cornhill Mag. 

How am [, just feersed twenty-three, . . . toin- 
struct these graybeards? Trollope. 

Turn (térn), n. 1. The act or state of turn- 
ing; as, (a2) motion or movement about, or 
as if about. a centre, revolution, rotation; 
as, the turn of a wheel; the turn wf the 
wrist. (b) Movement from straight line 
or course, or in a different direction; as, the 
turn of the tide.—2. The point or place of 
deviation from a straight line, course, or 
the like; a winding; a curve; a bend; a flex- 
ure; an angle. 

The river nobly fooms and flows, 

charm of this enchanted ground, 
Aund all its thousand farms disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round. Ayren. 
8 Awalkin more or less circuitous direc- 
tion «a walk to and fro any short walk, 
promenade, or excursion. 
Yousand must walk é¢wrntogether. SAad, 

Nothing bet the open alr will do me good; I'll take 
ature in your garden. Dryden. 

The stranger took two or three ait around the 
rou in ce. i, Sete. 


4 Alteration of course; new eieutn or 
tendency; different order, position, oraspect 
of things; change of effect or ur pose; hence, 
change or alteration general - vicissitude, 
‘O, world! thy slippery twrns." Shak. 

Too well the ‘veer of mortal chance know. Poge. 


At length his complaint took favourable fesrn, 
Macaulay. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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To take turns, to take each other's place al- 
ternately.— Turn of life, the period of life in 
women, between the ages of 45 and 60, when 
the menses cease naturally.—TJ'urnand turn 
about, alternately; successively; by turns. 


Tacitus says that the land in his time was occupied 
by the whole conmununity fra and turn about. 


Brougham. 
Turn-bench (térn’bensh), ». A simple 
portable lathe, used by clock and watch 
makers. 
Turn-broach (térn’bréch), n. (Fr. tourne- 
broche.) <A turn-spit. 
Has nota deputy marned his cook-maid? 
An alderman 's widow, one that was her furu-droach } 
Beau. & Fi. 
Turnbull’s Blue (térn’)ylz-bla), 2. A blue 
precipitate, containing iron and cyanogen, 
which is thrown down when red prussiate 
of potash is added to a protosalt of iron. 
Turncap (térn’kap), ». A chimney top which 
turns round with the wind. 
Turn-coat (tern Rah) n. One who forsakes 
his party or principles. 
Courtesy itself must turn to disdain, if you come in 
her presence.—Then is courtesy a furn-coat. Shuk. 


Turn-cock (térn’kok), n. The servant of a 
water company who turns on the water for 
the mains, regulates the flreplugs, &c. 

Turn -down (térn’doun ), @. Folded or 
doubled down. ‘A highly developed By- 
ronic turn-duwn collar.’ Kingsley. 

Turnep (térnep), n. Same as Turnip. 

Turner (ter’nér), n. 1. One who turns; spe- 
cifically, one whose occupation is to form 
things with a lathe. --2. A variety of pigeon. 

Turnera (tér’ne-ra), n. (Dedicated by Lin- 
neous to the memory of William Turner of 
York, author of New Herbal, published in 
1551.) A genus of plants, the type of thie 
nat. order Turneracee. The species are 
found in South America and the West India 
Islands. They are mostly herbs or under- 
shrubs, with inconspicuous flowers, gener- 
ally of a yellow colour, and are frequently 
cultivated in gardens. An infusion of the 
leaves of 7. opifera is used as an astringent 
by the Brazilians, and 7. ulmifolia is said 
to be a tonic and expectorant. 

Turneracess (tér-ne-ra’sé-é), n. pl. A nat. 
order of polypetalous exogenous plants, 
nearly allied to Loasacer and Passifloracece. 
This order contains only three genera, of 





§. Opportunity enjoyed in alternation with 
another or with others, or in due rotation 
or order; the time or occasion which comes 
in succession to each of a number of persons 
when anything has to be had or done; due 
chance, time, or opportunity. 


His turn will come to laugh at you se 
nham. 


The nymph will have her furs to be 
Swift 


The tutor, and the pupil he. 
6. Incidental opportunity; occasion. 


An old dog, falling from his speed, was loaden at 

every ¢urn with blows and reproachcs. 
Sir KR. LE’ Estranye. 

7. Incidental or opportune act, deed, office, 
or service; occasional act of kindness or 
malice. 

For your kindness I owe you a good turn. Shad. 
Thanks are half lost when yood ¢furns are el hag 


Fatrfax. 








Some malicious natures place their delight in doing 
ill furas. Sir R. L’Estrange. 


8. Convenience; purpose; requirement; use; 
exigence. 

If you have occasion to use me for your own furs, 
you shall find me yare. Shak, 

But for my daughter Katharine, this I know, 

She is not for your farm, Shak. 


They tried their old friends of the city, who had 
served their furszs 50 often, Clarendon. 


9. Prevailing inclination; tendency; fashion. 
This is not to be accomplished but by introducing 
religion to be the furs and fashion of the aes. in| 

Uae. 
10. Form; cast; shape; mould; nianner; 
fashion; character; teinper. 
Female virtues are of a domestic fern. 


Addtso:, 

A young man of a sprightly tr. in conversation, 
had an inordinate desire of appearing fashionable. 
_ Addison, 

Books give the same fsx to our thoughts and 

reasoning, that good company does to our conversa- 
tion. Swrft. 

The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, 

and the alluring manner which some tcachers have 
attained, will engaye the attention. Watts. 


11 A piece of work requiring little time or 
exertion; a short spell; alittle job. ‘Not | 
able to do a hand's turn for myself.’ Lever. 
[Collog.] —12. A nervous shock, such as is 
caused by alarm or sudden excitement. 
(Colloq. } 

What a hard-hearted monster you must be not to 
have said so at once, and saved tue such a frw. 


Dickens. which Turnera is the best known. See TUR- 
He gave me a furn I shall not soon foryet. NERA. 
havrlotte Bronte. 


Turnerite (tér’nér-it), n. [After C. H. 
Turner, an English chemist and mineralo- 
gist.) A rare mineral, occurring in small 
crystals of a yellowish-brown colour, exter- 
nally brilliant and translucent. The pri- 
mary form is an rage be rhombic prism; 
fracture conchoidal; lustre vitreous. It 
occurs at Mount Sorel, in France, and is 
essentially a silicate of aluminium, iron, 
calcium, and magnesiuin. 

Turner’s Cerate (tér’nérz sé’rat), n. A 
cerate consisting of prepared calamine, yel- 
low wax, and olive-oil. 

Turner’s Yellow (tér’nérz-yel-5), n. An 
oxychloride of lead employed as nu yellow 
pigment. It is also called Cassel Yellow 
and Patent Yellow. 

Turnery (térnér-i),n. 1. The art of turning 

articles by the lathe. —2. Articles made by 

a turner or formed in the lathe. ‘Chairs of 

wood, . . . the backs, arms, and Jegs loaded 

with turnery.” H. Walpole. — 
3. A place where articles are 


18. A fall off the gallows ladder; a hanging: 
from the practice of making the criminal 
stand on a ladder which was turned over 
at a signal, leaving him suspended. Hu- 
dibras.—14. One round of a rope or cord. — 
15. In méning, a pit sunk in some part 
of a drift. —16. In law, same as Tourn. — 
17. pi. In med. monthly courses; menses. 
18. In music, an embellishment or grace 
(indicated by the sign ~ written over the 
principal note), formed by grouping the 
notes immediately above and below with 
the principal note; the group to be played 
in the nurmal time of the principal note. 
The turn is performed in various ways, the | 
most usual of which are here exemplified: 

(1) the common turn which takes a higher 

note first in the change; (2) the back turn (2), 

which takes a lower note first in the change; 

(3) when the common turn appears over a 









Es amen turned. 
Turney (tér'ne), n. Same as Tour- 
—_— ney. Hood. (Rare.) 
—s ume. Turney (térni), ». (From Fr. 
Written. Performed. Performed. Tournots, of or belonging to 






Tours.) A name given to black 
or copper money current in Ire- 
land in the reign of Edward IIT., 

= coined at Tours and surreptiti- 
ously introduced. The circula- 
tion of turneys was prohibited 
under severe penalties. 

Turn-file (térn’fil), n. An instrument used 
by comb-makers in sharpening a kind of 
tool called a float. 

Turning (térning), n. 1. The act of one who 
turns.—2. A bend, or bending course; flex- 
ure; meander; often the place where n road 
oF sect diverges from another road or 
street. 


Z (3) t (4) 
— pp RES, 


Written. 


Performed. Written. Performed. 
note followed by a rising or falling interval; 
(4) when the back turn appears over a note 
followed by a rising or falling interval. — 
By turns,(a) one after another; alternately; 
in succession. 

Ry turns put on the suppliant and the lord: 

Threaten'd this moment, and the next implored. 


Prior, 
(0) At intervals. 
They feel dy turns the bitter change. Afilton. 


—In turn, in due order of succession.— To 
@ turn, a nicety; exactly; perfectly; as, 
the meat is done to a turn: from the prac- 
tice of roasting meat on a revolving spit. — 


I ran with headlong haste 
Through paths and ¢ézersssys often trod by day. 
: Melton, 
_ Inthe Highlands the primitive direction to travellers 
is i the points of the compar. and not ‘ first Crervessy 
to the right and third to the left.’ Macmulian's Mag. 


3. The art or operation of giving circular and 


TURNIP-FLY 





other forms to bodies, as wood, metal, bone, 
ivory, &c., by making them revolve in various 
manners in a machine called a lathe, and ap- 
plying cutting instruments so as to produce 
the form required, or by making the cutting 
instrument revolve when the substance to be 
operated upon is fixed. In ordinary turning 
the body operated upon is made to revolve 
on a stationary axis, and a cutting tool ap- 
plied to its surface in such a way as, in the 
circumvolutions of the object, to cut off those 
parts which lie farthest from the axis, and 
make the outside of the substance concen- 
tric with the axis. In this case any section 
of the work made at right angles to its axis 
will be of a circular figure; but there are 
methods of turning several other curves in 
a variety of ways. See LATHE and ROSE- 
ENGINE. —4. pl. The chips detached in the 
proces of turning.—5. Mili. a manouvre 
xy which an enemy or position is turned. — 
6. In obstetrics, the operation by which the 
feet of a child are brought down in order to 
facilitate delivery. 

-engine(tér’ning-en-jin),n. An 
engine-lathe. 

-lathe (tér’ning-laTH), n. A lathe 
used by turners to shape their work. See 
LATHE and TURNING. Simmonds. 

Turningness ¢ (tér’ning-nes),». Quality of 
turning; tergiversation; subterfuge. 

So nature formed him to all turningness of sleights. 
Ser P, Sidney. 

Tarning piece (térning-pés),n. Inarch.a 
board having a circular edge for turning a 
thin brick arch upon. 

Turning-plate (tér'ning-plat),n. See TURN- 
TABLE. 

-point (tér’ning-point), n The 
point on which a thing turns; the point at 
which motion in one direction ceases and 
that in a contrary or different direction 
begins; the point at which a deciding 
change takes place, as from good to bad, 
increase to decrease, or the opposite. 

p (tér’nip), n. (Formerly also turnep. 
The latter part of the word is A. Sax. nap, 
Icel. neepa, Sc. neip,a turnip, borrowed from 
L. napus, a turnip or plant allied to the tur- 
nip. It is difficult to account for the first 
sy lable. It may perhaps be W. (tor, some- 
thing bulging, a belly, the epithet being ap- 
plied to distinguish the turnip frum the 
rape or cabbage that do not have a swelling 
root; but this explanation is not quite satis- 
factory.] Thecommon name of the Brassica 
Rapa, a cruciferous, biennial plant, much 
cultivated both in the fleld and in the garden 
on account of its esculent root. The radical 
leaves are oblong and B hae the upper ones 
entire; the flowers usually yellow. The upper 
part of the root, which in the wild state ls a 
comparatively hard woody substance, hus 
been transformed by cultivation into a large 
fleshy bulb. The turnip, asaculin vege- 
table and as a cattle food, was well known 
to the Greeks and Romans, the latter of 
whom may have introduced it into gardens 
in Britain. The root is generally used as 
a culinary vegetable in all temperate cli- 
mates; the leaves and flower-shoots are used 
as greens, and the seed-leaves as a salad. 
The field culture of the larger-rooted va- 
rieties has Proved of great advantage to 
the British farmer, supplying a very valu- 
able rotation crup, and providing a winter 
food for cattle and sheep. The most advan- 
tageous mode of field culture is by drills, 
which will produce crops of treble the weight 
of those grown in the broadcast manner. 
The roots of the turnip have often a ten- 
dency to divide and become hard and worth- 
less—a condition known as fingcr-and-tve, or 
dactylorhiza. This disease seeins to be a ten- 
dency of the plant to return to the wild stite, 
and is best met by the farmer using new and 
selected seed. The plant thrives best on arich 
and free soil and in moist cloudy weather. 
The Swedish turnip is probably a hybrid 
between B. campestris and B. Rapa or Na- 
pus. B. Napus yields rape, cole, or colza 
seeds, from which a well-known fixed oil is 
expressed. 

Turnip-cutter (térnip-kut-ér), n. A revolv- 
ing machine with knives for slicing roots for 
cattle and sheep. 

-fly, Turnip -fiea (tér’ nip - fil, tér’- 
nip-fie), n. The Haltica nemorum, a small 
coleopterous insect, very destructive to the 
seed-leaves and young crops of turnipa. It 
is common in British meadows from April 
to October, and may he ed by two 
yellow stripes on its wing-cases. The name 
turnip-fAy is also given to a hymenopter, the 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tube, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; lu, 8c. abune; J, Sc. fey. 


TURNIX 


A thalia oonthfolice, The larva: of this fly, 
popularly known a8 niggers, are very de- 
structive to the leaves of the turnip, and 





Striped Tarnip-fly (Molfice wererne). a a, Na- 
tural size. #4, Magnified. c, a, fatural size. 


pass their chrysalia stage on the ground. 
Avfhomyia radicum, another species of tur- 
nip-fy, ia a dipterous insect of the family 
Muscidwe, the larva of which lives in the 
turnip root, 
‘Turnix(térniks), n, A genus of gallinaceous 
birds, closely allied to the tarry T. anda- 
(ueiea, the Andalusian quail, is a rare visitor 
to shone country. 
Turnkey (térn'ké), n, 1. A person who has 

of the keys of a prison for opening 
astening the doors. —2 A somewhat 
wd inatrument, now almost obsolete, 
used for extracting teeth. 
‘Turn-out (téern’out) = 1. Theact of coming 
forth; a quitting of employment, especially 
with a view to obtain increase of wages or 
some other advantage; astrike.—2. A short 
side track in a railway, with movable rails 
or switches, for enabling one traim®of car- 


mr 


riages to pass another; a siding.—3. A mul- | 


titude of persons who have come out onsome 

particnlar occasion, as to see a spectacle, to 
witness a performance at the theatre, attend 
a public meeting, &c.:a party to which acon- 
siderable number of guests have been in- 
vited,—4 That whichis brought prominently 
forward or exhibited; hence, an equipage; as, 
aman with a showy carriage and horses is 
said to have a goud ftura-ouf, 


l rather piqued myself on my fwrv-cwt, TA. Hook, 


The net quantity of produce yielded. 
Turn. over (térn'd-vér), a. 1, The act or 
result of turning over; as, the ‘acntor had a 
bad fturn-over in his carriage.—2. A kind of 
apple-pie or tart in a semicircular form: so 
called because made by turning over one 
half of a circular crust upon the other. — 
4, Anapprentice transferred from one master 
to another to complete his term of appren- 
ticeship.—4+ A plece of white linen formerly 
worm by cavalry over their stocka —i. The 
amount of money turned over or drawn ina 
business, asin a retail shop, in a given time; 
aa, the turn-orer is £50 a week. —Turn-orer 
table, a table whose top fs so fitted to the 
supporting block or estal that it can be 
turied up at pleasure; anil thus, when out 
of use, it may be placed against the wall of 
the apartment 80 as to occupy less space, 
Turn-over (térn't-vér), a. Admitting of 
being or made to be turned or laid over; 
as, u furn-orer collar. 
Turnpike (téru'pik), n. [See extract from 
Narea] 1, Strictly, a frame Se egal of 
two bars crossing each other at right angles, 
and tarning on a post or pin, placed on a 
road or footpath, to hinder the passage of 
beasts, but admitting a person to pasa be- 
tween the arms; a turnatile. 

I move upon my aale like a‘arwpite. AL Fomor. 

(Frew peber) sccm originally to have belonged ta 
fortifications, the points being made sharp to prevent 


the approach of horses: they were, therefore, piter 
to turd back the assailaurs. , Nucor 


2. A gate set across a road, watched by a 
person appointed fur the purpose, in order 
to stop carriages, carts, wagons, &tec., anid 
sometimes travellers, till toll is paid for 
keeping the row! in repair. It is generally 
called a Toll-bar or Tull-pate —3. A tumpike- 
rood. 
The road ia by this means én continoally torn that it 
ib ode of the worst saragotes pound about London. 
De Fae, 
4. A turnpike stair. (Scotch.)—5. NWilif. a 
beam filled with spikes to obstruct passage. 
pike-man (térn'pik-man), n. A man 
wha elects tolls at a turnpike. 
road (t4rm'pik-rud), n. A road 
on Which turupikes or toll-gates are estal:- 
lished by law, and which are made and 
kept in repair by the toll collected from 
carriages, wagons, cattle, &c., which travel 


on them. 
stair (térn'pik- witty nu. A spiral 
or winding staircase [Scotch.] 
Turnu-plate (térm'plat), n A turn-table. 
ch, chain; 


th, Se. loch; = _g, go; 


Turnstone 


j, job; 
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Turn-screw (tern‘scri)),n A screw-driver. 

Turn-serving (térn’serv-ing), n. The act 
or practice of serving one's turn or promot- 
ing private interest, acon, 

Turnsick (térn’sik), a. Giddy; vertiginous. 


If a man see another turn ee long; or if he 
look upon wheels that turn, himself! waxeth primers 


Turnsick (térn'sik), n. A disease of shank? 
d or sturdy (which see). 

Turnsol (téern's5l), mn. [Fr fourne- 
sol, from ftourner, to turn, and L, the 
sun. } 1. A plant of the genus Helivtrupium, 
so named because its Hower is supposed to 
turn toward the sun. See HELIOTHOPER.— 
2. A levurminous plant, the Crozopiern tine- 
teria, found on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. Its juice is rendered blue by am- 
monia and air, and linen dipped in it isa 
teat for acids) The name is also given to 
deep purple dye obtained from the plant,— 
3. A blue peeut obtained from the lichen 
ae ( 


mined (térn’spit), n. 1. A person who 
turns a spit. 


His lordship is his majesty éfwrenspit, = Awrée, 


@ A variety of the dog allied to the terriers, 
so called from havin cage oth 8 been em- 
ployed to turn a wheel on which depended 
the spit for roasting meat in the kitchen. 

Turnstile (térn'stil), n. A post surmounted 
by four horizontal arms which move round 
15 a person pushes by them; a turnpike. 
Turnstiles are usually placed on roads, 
bridges, or other places either ° prevent the 

1 


passage of cattle, horses, vehicles, and the 
ike, but to admit that of persons, pe to | 


temporarily bar a passaye until toll or 
age-money is collected; they are also p 
at the entrance of public buildings where 


entrance money is to be collected, or where | 


it is desired to ascertain the number of per- 

sons admitted, 

térn'stén), mn. A agin 

bird of the plover family, Charadriadm, and 
us Strepsilas (8. collaris), called also the 

Sea-dottere!. The upper part of the back is 





Turnstone (Sireprifas coljari), 


black, with a band of bright rust-red; the 
breast is jetty black, and o band of black 
crosséa the forehead and passes over the 
eyes; the under part is pure white, and the 
legsand toes are scarlet-orange. The length 
if the bird is about ? inches, and the bill is 
ongee than the head, of a conical shape, | 
hard at the point. 
from its practice of turning up small stones 
in search of the marine worms, minute 
crustaceans, &e., on which it feeds. It ap- 


pest in moet parts of the globe, and occurs | 


liritain as a winter visitant. 

Turn-table (térn'ti-bl), nm. In roil a eir- 
cUlar platform of iron and wood, supported 
on rollers, and turning upon a centre with- 
out much friction, even when loaded with 
a considerable weight. Jt is used for re- 
moving single carringes from one line of 
rails tu nnother, amd alen for reversing 
engines on the same line of ruila. The an- 
nexed figures illustrate its mechanism. In 
fly 1,aa@ are solid rails of wrought iron, 
correspandine with the cange of the lines 
AB; kigarim of iron within which the plate 
turns, but the epace within the rails #6 ie in 
general covered with woud: (1f are latches 
fixed on the outer rim, and dropping into 
notchesasatw. Fig. 2 shows the method of 
using the turn-table. When a carriage is to 
be transferred from the track 4A tu BA, it 
is pushed on to the turning-plate T, and the 
latches which hold the plate being raised, 
the table with the carriage upon it fa 
a quarter round into the position shown by 
the dotted line & The carriage ia then 


rolled upon the turning-plate U (at 8), which | 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


lla tinctoria), alao called ar- 


Tt takes its name | 


turned | 


TURPENTINE-TREE 


-oersg a im like manner turned ctton chtnd, 
e carriage isin a proper position for being 
moved on to the track uo. By this arrange- 





Turn-taliiec 


ment carriages may also be moved on to the 
iron track oc. 
Turn-tippett (térn’tip-et),. A turn-coat, 
The priests, for the most part, were double-faced, 
farn-pAetr, and fatterers. Crom aner, 


Turpentine ( tér’pen-tin ), % [Pxobalty 
directly borrowed from the ntijn, 
turpentine, which, like rai ae - G. ter- 
pentia, are fron the LL. ferbentina, turpen- 
tine, orfron ©. Fr. ferbenthine, Mod. Fr. téré- 
benthineg, It. tercbentina, the origin bel ~ 
terebiithinw.s, pertaining ta the terebin 

tine tree, Gr, terebinthos.] An aise 
sp ussubstance flowing naturally or by in- 
cision from several species of trees, as 
the pine, larch, fir, pistacia,d-c. Common tur- 
pentine is obtained from the Pinus sylrestria, 
and some other species of Pinus. Vetice tur- 
pentine is ylelded by the larch, Lorie eurv- 
prea; Strasburg tarpentine by Abies 
Bordeaux tarpentine by Pinus maritima ; 
Canadian turpentine, or Canada balsam, by 
Abies bolamifera; and Chian turpentine by 
Pistacia Terebinthus, Turpentine isan ener- 
vetic producer of ozone, and ona bottle being 
opened in which it has been long Kept the 
liuur of ozone is ¥ pit perceptible. All the 
turpentines dissolve in pure alcohol, and by 
distillation yield oils, which are termed 
spirits of turpentine, Oil or spirits of tar- 
pentine is used in medicine externally ag an 
excellent rulefacient and counter-irritant, 
and internally asa vermifuge, stimulant, and 
(iiuretic. It is also much used in the arts 
for dissolving resins ani) oils in making var- 
nishes. It consists mainly of ahydrocarbon, 
CyoHy. See TRREBINTH. 

tine (térpen-tin), of To app 
torpentivie to; torub withturpentine, * 
ven tur, venitined poor wasting rata." Woleot. 
tree (tér'pen-tin-tré), n. The 

name Sanne atte to some species of trees of the 
genus Pistacia, nat, order Anacardiacem, 
which yield turpentine, as the P. Tere- 





Turpentine-tree (Pirtirna J rrrdaat A), 


hinfiwe, the Chian or Cyprus turpentine- 
tree, P. lentiacus, the Mount Atlas mastic 
or turpentine tree, de. The P. Terebinthus 
rmliicea not only its proper [rnit, bot a 
ind of horny substance which grows on the 


wh, whig; zh, azurc.—See KEY. 





w, cig; 


TWANG 


string which is stretched and suddenly 


Milled ‘And boasta liis tiranginy bow. 
a *Perung out my fdille!’ Tenmny- 


gon,—2 To utter with a sharp or nasil 
sound. ‘Every accent twanged.’ Dryden. 


—Togo af twanginy,t to ge well; to go awiin- 


An old fool, to be gull'd thus! had he died... . 
It had yore of feu nygring:. Mfaasinger. 


Twang (twang), ct 1. To make to sound, 
as by pulling o tense string aud letting it yo 
auddenly. 

The fleet in view, he trangra hs deaully bow. 
Pope 


Warved ber dread standard to the breere of fara, 
Pealed her loud drum, and teayra’ her trv 
hurn. Cannapbes. 
2 To utter with a short, sharp sound. ‘A 
terrible oath, with a swerygering aecent, 
sharply twanged off." Shak, 
Twang (twany), iiterj. Limitative of asharp, 
quick sound, as that made by a bowstring. 
There's one, the best in all my ijuiver, 
Twang! thro’ he very heart and liver, Prior, 


+ (twang’gl) oc pret & pop. 
twangled; ppr. teangling, To twang, 
et (twang’yl)n. A twangling sound; 
atwang Colman the eae 

rangling | (twang’gling), a. Twanging; 
noisy; shrill-sounding; jingling. Shak. 

Twank (twangk), v.t. [lmitative of a more 
abrupt sound than fang.) Tu cause to 
mnake a sharp, twanging sound; to twang. 
Tenn re ‘) at 

wangk), ™ wang. 
(twong’ ka), nm (Chinese, lit, bea- 
con brook.) <A sort of green tea. 

"Twas (twoz) <A contraction of Jt was 

(twii'sum), a. Lowe or performed 

tagether, [Scutcli.) 

e (twa'sum), #. Two persona in 
company; a pair. [Scotch.] 

“1 think,’ said I, ‘that if ae kail-wife pou'd aff her 
feighbours mutch, they wad hae the Anau of 
them into the Parliament-House of Lunnun.’ 

Sir AP. Seadtt, 

Twattle (twot’l), vi, pret. & pp. ¢wattled; 
por. tial tling., 

e TWADDLE.] To prate; to talk much and 
idly; to gabble; to chatter. ‘Every teut- 


ting ip" Sir i L' Bstrange, 
Twattle (twot'l), #, Act of prating; idle 
talk; twaildle. 
oy eooee et. To pet; to make much 
“a 


. [Loval. 
Twattler (twot'lér), n. One who twattles 
Tway! (twa), a. anda. Two; twain, 
‘Dilade (twihlaid), nm [hat is, fira- 
e.) A plant (Listera ovata), growing in 
Britain, Written also Twy-blade. | 
TERA. 

Tweag! (twég), rf. To twenk. 

Tweag, Tweaguei (twer), nw. [A form of 
tweak. | Distress; perplexity, Arhuthwof, 
Tweak (twék), cf. (A. Sax. fwircian, to 
twitch: L.G. frifhen, D, siectkken, GO. zwieken 
Tt is an older form of fwiteh.) 
to pinch and pull with a andden jerk. 

‘Tweaks me by the nege.” Shak, 

Tweak (twak), n. 
a twitch; as, a trerak of the nose, Swift; 
Dickena.—21 Diatreas: troulle; perplexity; 
tweay,—3.1 A prostitute. Hick, Brathwaite 

Tweed (twadl), nm (Sceextrict) <A twilled 
fabric, principally for men’s wear, having 
an unfinished aurface, and two colours gen- 
erally combined in the same yarn, The beat, 
quality is made all of wool, but in inferiur 
Kinds cotton, &c., are jutroduced. The niann- 
facture is largely carried on in the south of 
Scotland. 


by two 


it was the word ‘tweels" having been blotted or | 


bmperfect|y written on an invuice which gave rise to 

the now familiar name of these gpunds. 

was read as ‘fmerds" by the late James Locke of 

London, and it was so appropriate, from the goods 

being made on the hanks of the Tweed, that it was 

at once adopted, and has been continue! ever since, 
Horure Advertirer 


Tweedle (twidl), r.é. pret. & pp. tirredled; 
ppr. tireedling, 


to fddle with.—2 To wheedle; to comx. 

_ A fiddler brought in with him a bely of lusty young 

fellows whom he had Aveew/ra@ into the service. 
Aadinon, 


Tweedle (twé'dl), ». A sound, such os fs | 
made bya hidle — Tueedledwin and tireedle- | 


dee are two Indicrous compounds of this 
word. 


Strange all this difference should be, 
“Twist forciirm@vr and Fatealrder 


Tweeg (twég), n. See MENorpomg 
Pite. fier, fat, fall; 


Aiyrvm. 


mé, met, her; 


[An older form of tenddle, | 


Bee Li. | 


| Twelvemo (twelv’md), n. ond @. Same as 


To twiteli; | 


1, Asharp pinch or jerk; | 


The word | 


[Perhaps allied to teeaddle | 
or twitter.| 1. Tohamlle lightly; to twiddle; 





| Twenty (twen’tl), a. 


| 


pine, pin; 
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Tweel (twél), a. and o,f. pret. & pp. teweled; | 


rftiwceling, Same as Twill (which see). 
re. 
"Tween (twén), prep. A contraction of Be- 
tween, Shak, 
Tweer (twér), ». Same aa Tipere. 
Tweese, Tweeze(twéz), 1. [See TWEEZERS.) 
A surgeon's case of instruments, 
Tweezer-case (twé'zér-kis), n. <A case for 
carrying tweesers. 
Tweezers (twé'zérz),n.pf. [Formerly tweezes, 
from fweeze, asurgeon s box of instruments, 


a case containing scissors, penknife, or aimi~ | 


lar articles, frot Fr, ¢tuia, pl. of étui, O. Fr. 
ertui, a case Or sheath.) An instrument con- 
siating of two pointed branches for taking 
hold of small objects; small pincers used to 
luck out hairs, &c.; forceps, 
eifold,t a. Twofold. Chauweer. 

Tweine,| a. orn. Twain; two. Chaveer. 

Twelfth (twelfth), a. [See TWELVE) 1. The 
secomd after the tenth; the onlinal of 
twelve.—2 Constituting or being one of 
twelve equal parts into which anything is 
divided. 

Twelfth (twelfth), 1 1. One of twelve equal 
parts; the quotievt of a number divided by 
twelve.—2. In siwsie, (a) an interval com- 
prising an octave and a fifth, (6) An organ 
stop tuned twelve notes above the dia- 


TST. 

Twelfth-cake (twelfth'kik), m. A large 
cake, into which a bean was often intro- 
Grbac, pre for Twelfth-night festivi- 
ties. éfamily and friends being assem- 
bled, the cake was divided by lot, and who- 
ever got the piece containing the bean was 
accepted asking for the occasion. See BEAN- 


KING, 
Twelfth-day (twelfth da), m. The twelfth 
day after Christmas; the festival of the Epi- 
phany. Called also T'welfth-tide. See Ert- 


PHANT. 

Twelfth-night (tweMth‘nit), n. The even- 
ing of the festival of the Epiphany. Many 
social rites and ceremonies have for long 
been connected with Twelfth-uight. See 
BEAN-KING, TWELFTH-CAKE, 

Twelfth-tide (twelfth'til), nm [ Twelfth, 
and tide, tine.) Same as Towel fth-aday. 

Twelve (twelvy) a [A. Sax. twelf, UO. Sax. 
twelif, O.¥ ris. dwelef, Goth. teal, OH t. 
meelyf, Mod. G, zwiilf, Formed similarly to 
eleren, the elements being foro, A. Sax. ford, 
anidaguitix=fen, See ELEVEN.) The aim 
of two and ten; twice six; a dozen.—Twelve 
fables, See under TABLE. 

Twelve (twelv ), 7. 
consista of ten ani two.—2 A symbol repre- 
senting twelve units, os 1209 xii, —Jn ticelces, 
in dusdecimo; as, an edition in tirelres. 


Dumtecinoe; contracted 12mo. 


Twelvemonth (twelv'munth), m <A year | 


Which consists of twelve calendar months 
T shall latigh at this a Afererontry hence. SAds. 
My three nephews, whom, In June last was Aovire- 

month, 1 dispose! of according to their several capa- 

cites aud ina lations, Tuner 


Twelve-pence (twelv’pens), mn. A shilling. 
Twelve-penny (twelv’pen-ni), @ 1. Sold 
fur or costing a shilling; worth a shilling. 

I would wish no other revenge, from this rhyming 
Judge of the fwrfvepenny yallery. Lr yen, 


2 t Applied toanything of insignificant value; 
twopenny. | 
ters.” Heylin. 

Twelve-score (twelv'skér), a. Twelve times 
twenty; two hundred and forty. Twelve- 
vcore yards was a common length for a shot 
in archery, and hence a mensure often al- 
luded to; the word yards, which is implied, 
being generally omitted. ‘A march of 
tweloe-ecore.” Shek, ‘Salutations twelve- 
acore off." FA. Joneon, 

Twentieth (twen'ti-eth), 2 1. The ordinal 
oftwenty; nextin order after the nineteenth; 
a3, the twentieth year. —2 Conetituting or 
being one of twenty equal parte into which 
anything is divided. 

Twentieth (twen'ti-eth), n One of twent 
equal parta; the quotient of a nuniber di- 
vided by twenty. 

[A. Sax. tinéntig, from 

fwegen, two, hoain, and -fig, ten; -fig being 

cog. with L, dean, ten; so D. and LG. tein. 
hig, G. zwanew, Goth. tradtiqive. The termi- 
nation fy implies tultiplication of ten by 
the number by which it ia prefixed; teen 
goer addition of that number to ten. j 


wice ten; as, boenty men; twenty years, | 
2. Proverbially, an indefinite nuniler: some- 
‘Twenty and twenty 


times duplicated. 


ndte, not, mdve;  tibe, tub, byll; 


‘Trifles and ftireire-penny mat-— 


| Twice (twis), adv. 


L. The number which | 


TWILIGHT 


birthdays ina year." Tom Brown ‘Twenty 
and twenty times.” Kichardsun, 

Maximilian, upon fmewly respects, could not have 
been the mag, Hares, 
Twenty (twen'ti\,n. 1. The numberof twice 
ten; a score.—2 A symbol representing 

twenty units, aa 20 or xx 

Twenty-fold (twen'ti-fold),a. Twenty times 
AS ray. 

Twibill ( rohit m [A. Sax. toribill, from 
fwi=teo, and bill, bil, an axe, a bill, Writ- 
ten also Tiwtlal, Twyhill,| 1. A kind of double 
axe; a kind of mattock, the blade of which 
has one end shaped like an axe and the 
other like on adye.—2? A mortising toul.— 
a. A kind of reaping-look, Drayton. 

bi (twi'bild), a. Armed with twi- 


[O. E. tieier, from A, Sax. 
twi, try, two. Taier, Ike thrice, ia renlly 
an adverbial genitive.| 1. Two times. — 
2. Doubly; in twofold degree or quantity; as, 
he is fimee as fortunate as his neighbour. 

A victory is fwice itself when the achiever brings 
home full numbers. Shak, 
Twice-told (twis'téld), a. Related or told 
rhe ‘As tedious as a fwiee-told tale.’ 


Twich (twich), n. Same as Twitch-gross, 
Twich! (twich), 0. and 1, Same as Tritech. 
Twiddle (twid’l), vt. pret. & pp. tiddled ; 
ppr. twiddling. [A form of fweedle.] To 
twirl, in a small way; to touch lightly, or 
play with; as, to teiddle one’s thumbs when 
the hands are otherwise clasped: to twiddle 
uwatch-key. [Colloq] 
Twiddle (twid'l), vr. 1. To play with a 
tremulous quivering motion, Thackeray. 
_ it, busy about trifles; to quiddle. 
Loeal. 
Twiddle (twid'l), 1. 1. A slight twist with 
the fingers.—2. A pimple. [Provincial Kug- 


lish. } 
Twidle (twid'l), of To twiddle 
Twier (twi'ér), nm Same as Twyere. 
tade. Twice. Chaueer. 
w (twi'fil-ld), wt [Tod two, ant 
ae.) To plough a second time, as falluw 
and, to prepare it for seed. 

Twifold! (twi'fdld), a. Twofold. 

Twig (twig), 0. [A. Sax. tirig, from stem of 
ted, tiregen, two, alloding to the bifurcation 
of the branch; L.G. tirieg, D. tueijg, G. rere diy, 
atwig. See Two.) A small shootor liranch 
of a tree or other plant of no definite length 
or size. 

The Britons had boats made of willow peigr, cov - 
ered on the outside with hides. Kaley A 


| Twig (twig), v.f, pret. & pp. tirigged; ppr 





full of twigs, * Twigsome trees.’ 


twigging, [Ir. and Gael. twig, to perceive, 
discern, whence tvigae, understanding, know - 
ledge, disvernment; twigwach, intelligent, 
wise.] 1. To take notice of; to observe 
keenly; to watch; to detect. 
Now farie him; cow told him, Foote 

2 To apprehend one’s motives or meaning: 
touniderstand Marryat. [Slang] 

The word seems to have got into Enylish through 
the ughest kind of ja , 48 in the chelee myoreet 
of thieves’ cant, ‘togg the cull, he's peery," dr. ‘nb. 
serve the fellow, he is watching.’ Macmilian's Mag. 


| Twig (twig), of. To see: to apprehend; to 
understand. 1 


ZT. Hook; Disraeli, 
an (twig'en), a. Made of or sur- 
rounded with twigs; wicket. ‘A tiwiggen 
bottle.” Shak. 


Twigey (twig!) a, 1. Of or pertaining to a 
twig: seing or eeerouling 6 twig, *Twigey 
tendrila.’ Geraride.—2. Having twigs; tui 
of twigs; abounding with shoots ‘The 
preces 9 all the betayy trees.” Evelyn. 

Twight,? pret. pp. of terifeh, Pulled ; 

Incked: twitched, Chaneer, 
ht,to4 [An erroneous mpage See 
Twit.) To twit; to upbraid, Spenser. 
vig-rush (twig’rush).0, Cladium, « genus 
of plants, nat, order Cyperacer, C. Maris- 
eva is a British perennial plant, growing in 
boggy and fenny places. The leaves are 
keeled, ending in asharp point, with prickly 


BeTratures. 
Abounding in or 
Dickens. 


re. 
t (twilit), w. [From tied, two, double 


me (twig’sim), a. 


(as in twihill, tweifallow, turifold), A. Sax. twi, 


teow, and light.) 1. The faint light which is 
reflected upon the earth after sunset and 
hefore suprise; crepuscular light. The wenl 
when used without qualification is usually 
understood as appl ying to evening twilight, 
while morning twilight is distinguished as 
the dawn. e twilight is occasioned hy 
the reflection of ennlight from the higher 


li, Se. abtene; §, Sc. fey. 


oil, pound; 


TWILIGHT 


parts of the atmosphere which are still 
filuminated after the sun has become invis- 
ible from ordinary heights, The morning 
twilight is said to rae and the evening 
twilight to end, in our latitades when the 
sun ia 18° below the horizon, but much de- 
pends on the state of the atmosphere as to 
clouds, d&e. Twilight is of longer duration 
in high latitudes than at or near the equator 
on account of the obliquity of his course, 
When he sinks perpendicularly below the 
horizon naturally there is little twilight — 
2 Afnint light ingeneral * “Mid the dim 
fieilight of the laurel grove." Milman, 
Hence —3. A dubious or uncertain medium 
throngh which anything is seen or examined; 
a partial revelation or disclosure 

In the greatest part of our concernment he has 


affrded us only the med/ieAr of probability, suitable 
To Gur state of oiedlocrity. Care, 


(twi'lit), a, 1, Ohacure; imperfectly 
iuminated: shaded. ‘er the twilight 
groves and dusky caves.” Pope.—2. Seen, 
lone, or appearing by twilight. 
On old Lyceus of Cyrene hoar, : 
Trip no more in RewipAt ranks. Milter, 


Twill (twil), vt ither from L.G. twillen, 
to make double, on divide in two; G. rurillich, 
twill: or from feel, a corruption of tweedle, 
to twill, from A. Sax. feode, double; in 
either case the origin is to be traced in tira, 
twi See TWILIGHT, TWIN, é&c.) ‘To weave 
in such A manner as to produce a kind of 


diagonal ribbed appearance upon the sur- | 


face of the cloth. 

Twill (twil),n. 1.A variety of textile fabric 
very extensively employed. In the twill 
the weft-threads du not pass over and under 
the warp-threads in regular succession, as 
in common plain weaving, but pass over one 
and under two, over one and under three, 
or over one and under eight or ten, accord: 
ing to the kind of twill The effect of this 
is to preloce the appearance of parallel 
diagonal linea or ribs over the whole surface 
of the cloth; but the regularity of the paral- 
lel lines is broken in various ways in what 
is termed fanciful twilling. —2. The raised 
line made by twilling. 

Twill (twil), 2. j Eechape. a corruption of 
qtll; comp. fwilt for guilt.) A reed; a quill; 
a spool to wind yarn on. (Provincial. } 

Twilled (twild), p. and a. Shakspere nses 
thia word in Tempest iv. 64, ‘Thy banks with 
piened and tilled brima,’ in a sense not yet 
satisfactorily explained ; according to some 
=hedged; more probably = soneree with 
reeds or sedges. See TWILL, a ree 

y, devil (twil'li, twil kde. vil), 
nm Same as Willow (which see) 

Twilt (twilt), mn <A quilt. Sir W. Scott. 
[LowaLl | 

Twin (twin), n. (A. Sax. tein, double, ge- 
firinne, pL twins, from twi, two; [cel. teenwur, 
trinnr, a pair; comp. G. zwilliag, a twin. 
See TWILL, TWILIGHT, &c.) 1, One of two 
young produced at a birth by an animal 
that ordinarily beara but one: applied to 
the young of beasts aa well as to human 
beings, —2 One very much resembling an- 
other; one of two things generally associ- 
ated towether. 

He was most priocely; ever witness for him 
Those fedar of learning that he raised in you, 
[pamich and Oxford. t 
—The Twins, a constellation and sign of the 
_zonliac, Gemini, 
(twin ), a. 
ta birth; aa, a fein brother or sister. 
y much resembling something else; 
"1 in the relation of a twin to some- 


da apple cleft in two is not more Aw 
ian these two creatures. Shad, 


* ewelling out into two protuber- 
an anther or germ.—4. In erystal 
‘o two crystals so joined that by 
180° round a common axis, one 
-ne into the space occupied by the 


n), oi. 
‘ak. —@ To bring forth two at a 
‘wr.—3. To be paired; to be suited, 


i ble! his equity 
does with his poverty Sandys. 
vt. 1. To separate; to disjoin; 
To strip; to divest; to deprive; 
1E ngliah and Scotch. } 
Lv. To part; to go away or 
a Tir hier. 
Twin-born (twin‘born), a Born at the same 
birth. ‘Twin-born with greatness.” Shak. 
ch, chain; th, Sc. loch: 


g,g0; j, job; 


-~‘Twinge 


1, Applied to one of two | 


1. To be born at the same | 
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Twin- brother (twin’brutH-ér), mn. One of | 
two brothers who are twins; hence, the fac- 
simile of something else. 
of thy letter." Shak. 

Twine (twin), v.¢. pret. & pp. teined ; ppr. 
twining. [A. Sax. fwinan, from tel, two 
ao D. twijnen, Icel, tvinna, to double, to 


twisting of threads or fibres. 

linen.’ Ex. xxvil 9 —2. To wind round; to 

entwine; to encircle; to surround. 

Let wie foie mine arms about that body, Séat, 

Let wreaths of triumph now my temples fwine, Pope. 
She, leaning on a fragment (wined with vine, 
Sang to the stillness. Tena, Lys0M 

&.4 To direct to another quarter; to 

the direction of; to turn. sib —4.7 To 

mingle; to mix; to unite. 

Twine (twin), vi. 1. To unite closely. by 
twisting or winding.—2. To wind roun 
cling by encircling. ‘Bome rine shart 
her thigh,” Shak.—8. To make flexures; to 
wind; to bend; to make turns. * Ag rivers, 
though the ey bend and twine.’ Swift.—4.1 To 
turn round; to whirl. Chapman.—6. To 
ascend or grow up in convolutious about a 
support; as, the plant fiines. 

(twin), n. L A strong thread com- 
posed of two or three amaller t or 
strands speaee be ciel mE for Daa how 

urposes, as for binding small parcels, sew- 
be sails to their bolt-ropes, making nets, 
&c.: a small cord or string.—? A twist; a 
convolution. ‘Typhon huge ending in snaky 
— a gg oy Fd ee arate nae 
roun ipa, — urning rou 
with rapidity; a whirl 


To separate; to part; to strip; to divest 


(Scotch. 
Z I said 1, ‘what roefu' chance 
Has fevaed ye o' your stately trees?" Birr. 


Twine-reeler (twin'rél-ér), n A kind of 
mule or spinning-machine for making twine 
or twisting string. 

Twin-flower (twin'flow- -¢r), nm Tn bot. the 
common name uf Linnea borealis, a slender, 
creeping, evergreen plant, nat, order Capri- 
otnene i anise ‘ 

twinj), o£ pret. & pp. tei 
ppr. twinging [A nasalized form 
to twitch, tweak, probably also to fuwar 
Comp. Icel. tivinga, to weigh down, 
oppress, Dan. trun G. meangen, to con- 
strain.| 1 To affect “with a sharp, sudden 
eh to torment with pinching or sharp 
pains. 

h at charged into the n he lion, am 
chert ome tll be bs gta ag h oie) ~ 
0 mastered hin. Ser A, £Eotronye. 
To pinch ; to tweak; to pull with a 

rk. Twingeing him by the ears or nose.’ 


Twinge (twinj), w.i. 
sharp, local pain, like a twitch; to suffer 
a keen, darting, or shooting pain ; as, the 
aide tei 5 
(twind), n. 1. Asudden, sharp pain; 
adarting, local pain of momentary continu- 
ance; as, a feinge in the arm or side. 
The wickedness of iis old villain weary ier | 
res me & faye lor my Own pn, though lar 
fF hits. ad . fypaler, 


2. A pinch; a tweak; as, a fiwinge of the ear. 


many blows and tarages by the ear. 

a “f: lathe + whe ie: 
Twining win’ ing p. antl a. WiISLINE ; 
winding round: uniting closely to; em- 
bracing. — Twining stem, in bot a stem 





Twining Stems. 1, Convolvalus; 2, Hop. 


which ascends spirally aronnd another 
stern, a branch, or a prop, either to the 


right, a3 in the honeysuckle, or to the left, 


How can you fawn upon a inaster that gives you bo | 


by 


lied | 


| Twinter (twin'tér), n. 


‘The tuwin-brother 


twine, See TWIN.] 1. To twist; to form by | 
‘Fine toined 


Twine (twin),c.t andi. (See TWIN .TWINKE.] | 


TWIRE 


as in the kidney-bean. In the woodcut 1 
shows the white convolvulus (Calystegia 
depium) twining from right to left, or oon- 
trary to the direction of the sun's course; 
2, the hop (Eumulus Lteprtelws) twining from 
left to right, or tn the direction of the sun's 
CoUrse. 

Twiningly (twin'ing-li), adv. Ina twining 
manner; by twinin 


g. 
Twink} (twingk) mn A wink; at . 
In a twink she won me to her five’ aaa 
Twinkle Mickie hy ty i. pret. dt pp. twinkled ; 
pr. twinkling. [A. Sax, twinelian,to 
sparkle, a _and freq. of verb not io A 
Sax, butaeen in O. E, twi i, G. zurtnken, tio 
wink with the eyes; probably a nasalized 
form corresponding to twitch. The winking 
or twitching of the eyelids would — con- 
nect itself with the twinkling of the stars, 
é&c.] 1. To open and shut the eyes rapidly. 
‘The ow! fell a moping and twinkling. 
FR. L' Estrange.— 2. To gleam; to sparkle: 
said of the eyes. 
His eyes will seveéilr, and his tongue will “a 
As though he beckon'd and call'd d back his 


1 see his fwindde yet 
At his wie : Tennyson, 


8. To sparkle; to flash at intervals; to shine 
with a tremulona, intermitted light, or with 
a broken, quivering light; to scintillate; as, 
the fixed stars twinkle, the Planets do not. 


These stars do not teindte when viewed Seog 
telescopes that have large apertures. 


Twinkle (twing’kl), ». 1. A wink or quick 
motion of the eye.—2 A gleam or sparkle 
of the eye; as, a humorous fwinktle.—3. The 
time of a wink; a twinkling. 

Twinkler (twingk lér), nu. One who or that 
which twinkles or winks; an eye. ‘‘ Fol- 
lowing me up and down with those twink- 
lera o yours.” Marryat. (Colloq. ] 

h Spat a ion inkl ee on -4 
sige our that which t es; cape 
uick movement of the eye; a wink. — 
2 ‘he time taken up in winking the eye; a 
moment; an instant. 
Int a moment, in the sid pig Sage an cre a the 
last trump . . . the dead shall d incorrup- 
tible. 1 Cor. xv. on. 
These false beauties of the are! 

than a rainbow: when the Seton wilds Uy them meld am 

with his reflection they vanish in ad 


Twin-leaf (twin'léf),n, The common nampa 
of J effersonia diphyila., nat order Berberida- 
cem, an American perennial, glabrous herb, 
with matted roots. The root-leaves have 
long petioles parted into two half-ovate 
leaflets, whence the name. Called also 
Rheumatiem- root 


Twinling (twining) Atwinlamb. Tuseer. 
| Twinne!| (twin), vt and i [See Twi ] 
To have a sudden, 


To disunite; to separate; to part or depart 


from. hacer. 

Twinned (twind), a. Produced at one 
birth, like twins. Twinn'd brothers of 
one womb.” Shak.—2 Like os twins; 
matched; paired. ‘The teinn'd stones 
upon the number'd beach." Shak. 

Still we moved 
Together, fwivn'a as horse's ecarandeye. Tevmyren, 


. oo (twin'ér), n. One who produces 
twins. Tweser, 

Twin-screw (twin’skri), a. and nm A 
term applied to a steam-vessel fitted with 
two propellers on separate shafts, having 
Tight-handed and left-handed ree Serge 
tively. Being turned in contrary direc 
in driving ahead,they counteract each other's 
tendencies to produce lateral vibration. 

-sister (twin'sis-tér), n One of two 


| Twin 
sisters who are twine. Tennyson. 
Twin-steamer (twin-stém’‘ér), n. 


A form 
of steam - vessel, mney em ee “4 
ferries, the deck, &e,, of which is 
ported on two distinct hulls which 7 
placed some distance asunder, and between 
which the paddle-wheels are placed. 
(A. Sax. fodwintre, 
two winters old.] A beast two winters old. 


| [Lo 
Twire a (twir) o% [Tn meaning 1 perhaps 


a aoftened form of twitter, or at any mle 
intended to be imitative of soun In 
meanings 2 and 3 rather allied to O. or 
Prov. G. meieren, zwiren, to glance sideways, 
to take a stolen glance. ] 1. To chirp, a8 a 
bird: to sing; to twitter. Chaucer.—2. To 
twinkle: to glance; to gleam. 

When sparkling stars fire not thou gild'st —ss 

a 

&. To look slyly askance; to wink; to leer; 





b, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; : 


y, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


TWIRE 
to peep: to simper. ‘Which maids will 
twire at ‘tween their fingers.’ 8. Jonson, 


I saw the wench that ferred and twinkled at thee. 
Aeau, & Fi, 

Twire| (twir), of. (Allled to twirl.) To 
twirl; to curl Burton. 

Twiret (twir), ». A twisted thread or fila- 
ment. ‘ke, 

Twire - pipe t (twir pip), n. <A vagrant 
musician Beaw, & F'l. 

Twirl (twérl),v.¢, (Like tirire, to twirl, allied 
to euch words as Fria. fwierren, to whirl, D. 
dwarl, a whirling, dwarl, to whirl, 0. G. 
twirel, what turns rapidly round, Swiss zeir- 
len, to twirl Holland has the form ferl.) 
To move or turn round with rapidity; to 
whirl round; to cause to rotate with ra- 
dity, especially with the fingers. ‘Like a 

i ht feather fwirl me round about." Bean. 


Fl 
See ruddy maids, 
Some taught with dest'rous hand to fir! the wheel. 
Daal ley. 


Twirl (twérl), ci. To revolve with velocity; 
to be whirled round. 
Twirl (twérl), 1. Arapid, circular motion; 
quick rotation.—2 Twist; convolution. 
The feief’r on this are different fram that of the 


others; this being an heterostropha, the fuirér turn- 
ing from the right hand to the left, = J! ‘nwa’ oread’. 


Twiscar (twis’kiir), ». A narrow spade for 
cutting and shaping peate; a tuscar. Sir 
W. Scott. (Orkney and Shetlani.] 


Twist (twist), of, [A Sax, tuiat, cloth of | 


double thread, from stem of tut, two; hence 


allled to twine. Words of similar origin | 


and form, but containing the idea of two- 
ness in a different sense, are L. G. and D. 
twist, Doan. and Sw. toist, G. zwist, discord, 
division in two parties. There is also 0, and 
Prov. E. fist, eee the bifurcation of a 
branch, a twig, also, like twig, from firo. ] 
1. To form by winding one thread, strand, 
or other flexible substance round another; 
to form by convolution or winding separate 
things round each other; to twine; os, to 
twist yarn or thread.—® To form into a 
wid: from many fine flaments; as, to fief 
wool or cotton.—3. To contort; to writhe; 
to crook spirally; to convolve; ns, to tiisf a 
thing into a serpentine form.—4. To wreathe; 
to wind: to encircle. ‘Longing to feist 
bays with that ivy.” Waller. ‘ Pillars of 


amoke fwisted about with wreaths of fame." | 


T. Burnet.— 6. To fabricate; to weave; to 
make up; to compose. ‘To twit so fine a 
story." Shak. 
Consort both heart and lote, and fed a song 
Picasant and long. 6G, #ferier. 


6. To wind in; to enter by winding; to in- | 


sinunte. 
When avarice fartrts iteell, not only with the prac- 
fice of men, bot the doctrines echurch..., the 


mischief seems fatal, Dr, Af, More. 


7. To pervert; to turn from the true form or 
meaning; 08, to frist a pemnee in an author. 
8. To turn from a straight line; as, to funst a 
ball in cricket. —To fiat rownd one's finger, 
to completely control the opinions and ac- 
tions of; to make submissive to one's will 
Twist (twist), ci To be contorted or united 
by winding round each other; to be or become 
twisted; a5, some strands will twist more 


easily than others. 
Twist (twist nm. 1. A convolution: a contor- 
tion; a writhe; a bending: a flexure. ‘Not 


the least turn or tavist In the fibres of any one | 


animal.” Addizon,—?. Manner of twisting; 


the form given by twisting. ‘The length, | 


the thickness, and the firist."| Arbuthnot, 
3, In cricket, a particular turn given by the 
bowler to the ball in delivering it, so that 


instead of going straight for the wicket 


it takes a curved direction. Hwihes. — | 


& That which is formed by twisting or 
aniting the parte; as, (@)a cord, thread, or 
anything flexible formed by winding strands 
wr separate things round each other. ‘A 
hetet of gold was round her hair." Tennyeon. 
(b) A kind of closely-twisted, strong sewing- 
silk used by tailors, saddlers, and the like. 
ic) A kind of cotton yarn of several varieties, 
i?) \ kind of manufactured tobacco rolled or 
twisted into the form of a thick cord. (¢) A 
small roll of twisted dough baked. (/) In 
menring, a warp of a certain reed which can 
he joined to another by poles (9) A drink 
made of brandy and gin. [Slang.J]—6. In 
ordnance, the spiral in the hore of a rifled 
gun. —6. In . the wind of the bed-joint 
of each course of voussoirs in a skew arch. 
7. Capacity forswallowing; appetite. ‘What 


~~ —— __.. 


Fate. far. fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin: 





Twi 
| in the limba; sha 
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atwist thefellowhas!’ Ainsworth. (Slang.] 
&} A branch; a twig. 


Nor bough, nor branch, the Saracens therefore, 
Nor Awirt, nor twig, cut from that sacred spring. 


Fairfax, 
Twiste,| v.t. To twitch; to pull hard. 
Choweer. 
Twister (twist'ér), n 1. One that twists; 


the person whose occupation is to twist 
or join the threads of one w to those 


of another in weaving.—2Z The instrument | 


used in twisting —%. In carp. a girder —4 In 
cricket, a boll delivered by the bowler with 
a twist, See Twist, 3.—5. In the manege, 


the inner part of the thigh; the Pao aus 
Twittingly (twit'ing-li), ade. Ina twitting 


lace to rest upon when on horseba 
-crook (twist'ing-krok), n. An 
agricultural implement used for twisting 
straw ropes; a throw-crook. 
| ly (twist'ing-li), ade. Ina twisting 
mauner; by twisting or being twisted. 

Twit (twit), tt. pret. & pp. teitted; per. 
twitting, [O. E. atwite, atwiten, A. Sax. 
mwitan, to twit, gx inary Wag at, ani 
witan, to punish, to blame, from tile, pun- 
ishment, Sc. wite, blame, Icel. vita, to fine, 
viti, a fine.) To vex or annoy by bringing 
to remembrance oa fault, im ection, or 
the like; to taunt; to reproach; to upbraid, 
as for some previous act. 

She fetr me with my falsehood to my friend. SAa8- 
ABsop minds men of their errors without fedtting 
them for what is amiss. Sir &. L’Estrange. 

Twitch (twich), of ([A. Sax. teiecian, to 
pluck, to twitch. Same word as G. zwicken, 
to pluck, to nip, from zwieck, a nip, a pinch, 
D zwik, a sprain, zwikken, to sprain. 
Tweak is another form, and fieinge, twink, 
twinkle are probably akin.) To pall with a 
sndden jerk; to pluck with a short, quick 
motion; to snatch; aa, to fwitch one by the 
sleeve; to fitch a thing out of another's 
hand; to twitch off clusters of grapes. 

Thrice they Heated the dlamond in berear. Pape, 

Twitch (twich), oi To be suddenly con- 
tracted, 15 a muscle; to be affected with a 
spasm. Spenwver, 

Twitch (twich), ». 1. A pull with a jerk; a 
short, sudden, quick pull; as, a twitch by the 
sleeve. 

The tlen gave one hearty fietré, and got his feet 


ot of the trap, but left his claws behind. 
Sie &. LF troupe, 


or muscles; as, a firifch in the side: con- 
vulsive twitches. ‘Wrenched with horrid 
twitehes." Chapman, 
A Awitch of pain 
Tortured her mouth. Trenyron, 
3. A noose attached to a stock or handle and 
twisted around the upper lip of a horse so as 


to bring him under command when shoeing. | 


&. H. Knight.—4. In mining, a place where 
a vein becomes very narrow. Weale. 


Twitcher (twich'ér), n. One that twitches 
Twitch 


(twich’gras), n, [Corrnpted 
from quitch-grass, Bee QuEACH.) Couch- 
, & species of (Triticum repens) 

ifficult to exterminate: applied also to 
varions other species of grass difficult to pull 
out of the ground. 

Twite (twit), [From its cry.) A sort of 
finch, the mountain-linnet (Fringilla mon- 
tium), distinguished from the common lin- 
net by the greater length of tail and by 
having a reddish tawny-coloured throat. 

Twitter (twit'tr), 1. One who twits or re- 

roaches, . 

twitter (twit’ér), va. [Probably imitative 
originally of the notes of a bird, and then 
of a tremulous movement; comp, G, zwil- 
achern, to twitter, Prov. G. meitechern, mvit- 
zern, to flicker, zwifzern, to tremble, wink, 
twinkle.) 1. To utter a succession of small, 
tremulous, intermitted notes, ‘The swal- 
low, twittering from the straw-built shed" 
Gray.—2 To have a tremulous motion of 
the nerves; to be agitated; to be flurried, 


‘My heart (iftters." Ray.—3.) To make the | 
sound of a half-suppressed laugh; to titter. | 


O the young handsome wenches, how er iy hg 
fu M. , 

Twitter (twit'tr), n. 1, A small intermitted 

noise or serles of chirpings, aa the sound 


made by a swallow.—2. A slight trembling | 


of the nerves; slight nervous excitement or 

agitation. ‘Amorous twitters.'" Hudibrag. 

Tam all of a fitter to see my old John Harrowby 
Colman & Garrick, 

3.¢ A titter, as in bali auppresed langhter. 

tter-boned (twit'ér-bind), a. Shaking 


His horse was either clapp'd, or spavin'd, or 
greare|;—or he was Aeitier-deaed of Me 
winded, olerne, 





néte. not. méve: tibe. tub, byll; 


| Two (to), a. 


TWO-HEADED 


Twit (twit'ér-ing), mn. 1. The act of 
one ae. thut which twitters: a sharp, 
intermitted, chirping noise; twitter. ‘The 
twitferings of that slender image of a voice.’ 
Lamb, —2. Slight nervous excitement; agita- 
tion arising from suspense, desire, inclina- 
tion, or the like. 

" ae pay bade deeb towards a second 
ia toa & o com nmion to m 
the job. ss a Ser R. LSitrange. 
Twitter-light t (twit’ér-lit), n. Twilight. 
Then cast the up 
Her pretty ere, and wink’d; the word methoughe 


was then, 
‘Come wot till Awetter-fip Ay.” Midtieton, 
manner; with upbraiding. 
Twittle-twattle (twit'l-twat-l), 1 [Redu- 
plication of firaftle.) Tattle; gabble. 
Insipid fettiecautties, frothy jests, aod jingling 
wilticismé inure us to a misunderstanding of things, 
Sie Rf Esirauge, 
"Twixt (twikst) A contraction of Aetrizt: 
used in poetry, and colloquially, ‘And act 
dissension ‘ferirt the sire and son." Shak. 
[A. Sax. tind, originally a fem. 
form with masc. tegen, whence fwain. The 
word occurs in more or less similar forme in 
most or all of the Indo-European tongues. 
Iecel. teeir, (rd, Goth. teat, D tree, G. rirei, 
Ros dira, Lith. du, L. and Gr. div, Ir, and 
Gael. da, do, Per. do, Hind. do, doo, Skr. dvi, 
deau, Twin, twist, &e., are connected. | 
1. One and one.—®?. Used indefinitely for a 
srl! number in such phrases os a word or 
two; tuo or three hours.—Jn hiro, into two 
urts: > pene as cutin eee Tobe two,t to 
at variance or irreconciled, as opposed to 
being af one. 
Wheo dil you see your old acquaintance, Mre. 
Cloudy? Vou and she are Mer, I hear,—See her! 
Marry, I don't care whether | ever see her again. 


; Sane, 
—Two is often nsed in the formation of self- 
explaining compiuunds denoting something 
having or consisting of two parts, divisions, 
or organs, or something designed fur or to be 
aed with two objects: os, fro-eared, futo- 
flowered, fro-leaved, tieo-legged, (iro masted, 
firo-pronged, &c. &c, 

Two (ti), = 1. The number which consists 
of one and one.—2 The symbol representing 
this number, as 2 or ii 


| to’kap-siild),@. Bicapsnlar; 
9 A short, spastic contraction of the fibres 4 wo-capstiled (tikup-sild), a. Bicapsular 


having two distinct capsules. 

Two-celled (té'seld), a. Bilocular; having 
two cells. 

Two-cleft (ti’kleft), a. Bifid; divided half- 
way from the border to the base into two 
segments, 

Two-decker (ti’dek-4r), n. A vessel of war 

carrying guns on two decks. Simmonds. 

Two-edged (ti'ejd), a Having two edges 
or edges on both sides; as, a frro-edpedl 
aword. 

Two-faced (t‘fist),a. 1. Havingtwo visages, 
like the Roman deity Janus,—2 Given to 
equivocation or do abve-dealing: insincere. 

Wherefore, to we, Hor. fond in one hood, 
As touching this, he fully brake his mind. 
; Afnr. for Afags. 

Two-flowered (tii‘flou-érd), a. Bearing two 
flowers at the end, as a peduncle. 

Twofold (ta'fold), @ 1. Double; multiplier! 
by two; duplicate; as, frofold nature: a 
fwgfold sense: a twofold argument. ‘A 
treofold image.” Wordmoorth. 

Time and place taken for distinguishable portions ef 
space and duration have each of them a fMecfeld we- 
ceptation, ore 
2 In dot, two and two together growing 
from the same place; as, tirofold leaves. 

twofold (to'fold), adv. In a double degrec; 

oubly. 

Ye ais him feefofa more the child of hell than 
yourselves. fat weil, 1 
Two-foot (ti'fyt). @ Measuring two feet: 

aa, a firo-foot rule. 

Two-for (té6'forkt), a. Dichotomous: 
divided into two parts somewhat after the 
manner of a fork. 

Two-hand?t (to'hand), a Same ag Two- 
handed. ‘Thy tro-hand eword,’ Shak. 

Two-handed (ti'hand-ed), a. 1. Having 
two hands; an epithet occasionally also use| 
as equivalent to large, stout, strong, power- 
ful. ‘Two-handed sway.’ Milton.—?. Large; 
bulky: requiring the two hands tograsp: a+. 
AftwoeAanded eword.—a& Using both hani'< 
with equal readiness or dexterity; henve, 
able to apply one’s self readily to anything; 
dexterous. 

A man soon learns to be few-Aawded in the bushi, 

A Ayte Afeleiile 


Two-headed (ti"hed-ed)}, a, aving two 
heads. * By teo-headed Janus.’ Shak. 
of], pound; lu, Sc. abune; $, Sc. fey. 


TWO-LEAVED 


Two-leaved (to’lévd), a. Having two dis- 
tinct leaves. 

Two-lipped (to’lipt), a. 1. Having two 
lips.—2. In bot. divided in such a manner 
as to resemble the two lips when the mouth 
is more or less open; bilabiate. 

Twoness (t0’nes), n. The state or condition 
of being two; duplicity. 

Two - parted Sas ole -ed), a. Bipartite; 
divided from the border to the base into 
two distinct parts. 

Twopence (to’pens or tup’ens), n. A small 
silver coin formerly current in this country, 
equivalent to two pennies or one-sixth of a 
shilling, but now only specially coined annu- 
ally toa fixed amount, to be given by the sove- 
reign as alms-money on Maundy-Thursday. 

You show all like gilt topencestome. Shak. 

Twopenny (tv’pen-niortup’en-ni), a. Of the 
value of twopence; hence, mean; vulgar; of 
little worth. 

Twopenny (té’pen-ni or tup’en-ni),n. Beer 
sold at twopence a quart. ‘A chopin of 
twopenny, which is a thin, yeasty beverage 


made of malt.’ Smollett. ‘Bottled two- 
nny.’ Southey. 
o-petaled (td’pet-ald), a. Dipetalous; 


having two perfectly distinct petals. 

Two-ply (to’pli), @. Having two strands, 
as cord, or two thicknesses, as cloth, car- 
pets, &c. 

Two-ranked (toi’rangkt), a. In bot. alter- 
nately disposed in exactly opposite sides of 
the stem 80 as to form two rows. 

Two-seeded (ti’séd-ed), a. In bot. di- 
spermous; containing two seeds, as a fruit; 
having two seeds. 

Twosome (ti’sum), a. A term specifically 
applied to a reel danced by two persons. 


The Mussulman's eyes danced twosome reels. Hood. 


Two - to ed (td’tungd), @. Double- 
tongued; deceitful. 
I hate the fwo-tongued hypocrite. Sandys. 


Two-valved (to’valvd), a. Bivalvular, asa 
shell, pod, or glume. 

Two-way (to’wa),a. Having two ways or 
passages; as, a twoo-way cock, that is, a cock 
by which a fluid may be distributed to each 
of two branches, to either of them separately, 
or be entirely shut off. 

Twybill (twi’bil), n. Same as Twibill. 

Twyblade(twi’blad), 7. Sameas Twayblade. 

Twyer (twi'ér), »n. A tuyere. 

Twyfoll (twi'foil), a. In Aer. having only 
two leaves. Written also Du/oil. 

Twy-forked (twi’forkt), a. Cleft or parted 
in two, like a fork; bifurcated. ‘Her flam- 
ing head twy-forked with death.’ Quarles. 

Twy-formed (twi’formd), a. Having two 
forms; characterized by a double shape or 
by a form made up from two different crea- 
tures or things; twofold. ‘This huge twy- 
formed fabric (heaven and earth) which we 
see.’ Davies. 

Tyallt (ti’al), n. Something that ties or 
secures. Latimer. 

Tyburn-ticket (ti/bérn-tik-et), n. A cer- 
tificate formerly given to the prosecutor of 
a felon to conviction, the original proprie- 
tor or first assignee of it being exempted by 
law (a stat. of Will. III.) from all parish and 
ward offices within the parish or ward where 
the felony had been committed. 

Tyburn-tree(ti’bérn-tré), n. (From Tyburn, 
near London, where executions long took 
place.) The gallows; a gibbet. 

Tychonic (ti-kon’ik), a. Pertaining to 
Tycho Brahe or to his system of astronomy. 
See SOLAR. 

Tycoon, Taicoon (ti-kon’), n. [Chinese 

ai-koon, great lord.) The generalissimo of 
the Japanese army, and formerly virtual em- 
peror and real ruler of the country. Called 
also Shogun, Siogun. See MIKADO. 

Tyde t (tid), mn. <A season. Spenser. See 

“IDE. 
Tyay t (ti’di), n. A kind of singing bird. 
rayton. See TIDY, n. 
Tye (ti), v.¢. An old spelling of Tie, to bind 
Ty th rer = 
et (ti), 2. e; a 
bond. See TIE. 4 
By the soft “4 and sacred 
naine of friend. Pope. 

Tyer (ti’ér), n. One who 
ties or unites. 

Tyfoon (ti-fon), n. Same 
as Typhoon. 

Tyger (tigér), n. 1+ A 
tiger.—2. In her. a beast 
having more resembl:nce 
to a lion than a tiger, having a pointed 





Tyger. 


nose, and a tufted mane, legs, and tail. It 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. lock; g, go; 


J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 
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is seldom used, and is condemned by good 
heralds. 


. Weale. 
ke (tik), n. (See TIKE.] A dog; a base 
ellow. ‘Base tyke.’ Shak. 
Tyle (til), v.¢. Same as Tile in preeroanonyy: 
Tyler (ti’lér), n. Same as Tiler in free- 


masonry. 
Tylophora (ti-lof’o-ra), ». [Gr. tylos, a knob 
or swelling, and phored, to bear, in allusion 
to the ventricose pollen masses.) A genus 
of plants, nat. order Asclepiadaces. The 
species are twining herbs or undershrubs, 
inhabiting India, the Malayan Peninsula, 
Java, and New South Wales. The roots of 
T. asthmatica are used on the coast of Coro- 
mandel for the same purpose as ipecacuanha. 
It has its specific name from its being sup- 
sed to have a good effect in asthma. 
lopoda (ti-lop’o-da), n. pl. [Gr. tylos, a 
knob or swelling, and pous, podos, a foot.) 


Same as Camelide. 
(Fr. timbale, It. tim- 


Tymbal (timn’bal), n. 
allo, taballo, from Ar. thabal—tymhal.) A 
kind of kettle-drum. Spelled also Timbal, 


A tymodal's sound were better than my voice. Prior. 


Tymp (timp), ». A space in the bottom of 
a blast tupnese adjoining the crucible. 
Tympan (tim’pan),n {[Fr. tympan. See 
YMPANUM.] 1. hicKucel os Seiki ae 
as Tympanum (which see).—8. In prin , 
a frame attached to thecarriage of the Rand 
press or platen machine by joints, and cov- 
ered with parchment or cloth, on which the 
blank sheets are put in order to be laid on 
the form to be impressed. There is another 
frame which fits into this, called the inner 
tympan, also covered with parchment. Be- 
tween these are placed pieces of cloth called 
blankets, which forma soft medium between 
the types and the platen, and tend to pro- 
duce an equal impression. See PRINTING- 
PRESS. —_Tympan sheet, a sheet of paper laid 
on the tympan and serving as the guide on 
which the sheets to be printed are laid, by 
which means the margin is kept regular and 
uniform. 
(tim’pan-al), a. Same as Tym- 


ane, 

tympanic (tim-pan‘ik), a. 1. Like a tym- 
panum or drum; acting like a drum-head.— 
2. In anat. of or pertaining to the tym- 

anum; as, the tympanic canal. 

panites (tim-pa-ni’téz), n. (L. tym- 
panum, a drum. See TYMPAN.] In med. 
an elastic distension of the abdomen, from 
amorbid collection of air in the intestines, 
caused by indigestion, colic, &c., or in the 
peritoneum, in which case it is the result 
of some serious organic disease. Called also 
Timpany. 

Tympanitic (tim-pa-nit’ik), a. Relating to 
tympany or tympanites; affected with tym- 
pany or tympanites. 

All that he had eaten or drunk or done had flown 
to his stomach, producing a fympanitic action in that 
organ. HH. Kingsley. 


Tympanitis (tim-pa-ni’tis), ». In pathol. 
inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
middle ear or tympanum. 

t (tim’pan-iz), v.i. To act the 
art ofa drummer. Coles. 
panize t (tim’pan-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. 
tympanized ; ppr. tympanizing. To make 
into a el 5 ;' 
oy ke ano (tim’pan-6), n. pl. Tympant 
apart) {It.) A kettle-drum: sald chiefly 
of the kettle-drums uf an orchestra. Writ- 
ten also Timpano. 

Tympanum (tim’pan-um), n. [L. tym- 
panum, a drum, the triangular area of a 
pediment, from Gr. tympanon, typanon, a 
drum, from typto, to beat.] 1. In anat. (a) 
the drum of the ear; a cavity of an irregu- 
lar shape, constituting the middle ear. It 
contains the small bones, and is separated 
by a membrane from the external passage. 
(b) The flat scale or membrane which forms 
the external organ of hearing in birds and 
reptiles. —2. In arch. (a) the triangular space 
in a pediment included between the cor- 
nices of the inclined sides and the horizon- 
tal cornice; also, any similar space, as above 
a window, or the space included between 
the lintel of a door and the arch above it. 
The tympanum is often ornamented with 
carving or sculpture. (b) The die of a ped- 
estal. (c) The panel of a door.—3. In mach. 
(a) adrum-shaped wheel with spirally curved 
partitions, by which water is raised to the 
axis, when the wheel revolves with the 
lower part of the circumference submerged. 


$H, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


TYPE 


(>) A kind of hollow tread-wheel, wherein 
two ur more persons walk in order to turn 
it, and thus give motion to a machine. — 


a , 


at 
ay 


et 
H it 
i 


T, Tympanum. 









4. In bot. amembranous substance stretched 
pate the (theas of : moss. ‘ 
any (tim’pan-i), n. 1. Same as Tym- 
pate. Hence—2. Inflation; conceit; bom- 
wicca ie Snel as Ou tauto- 
c tympany of sentence.’ De Quincey. 
Tyndarids (tin-dar’i-dé), n. pi. See Castor 
AND POLLUX. 
Tyne (t§n), v.¢. and i. pret. & pp. tyned; ppr. 
tyning. Same as Tine, to lose. 
Tyne} tin), mn. Teen; anxiety; pain; sor- 
row. Spenser. 
Tyne (tin), Ae See TINE, the tooth of a har- 


row, &. 
Typal (tip’al), a. Of or pertaining toa type; 
constituting or serving as a type; typical 
Type tip), nm. (Fr. type, from L. ¢ ? 
rom Gr. typos, a blow, an impression, from 
root of typté, to strike.) 1. Distinguishing 
ag or stamp; sign; emblem; character- 
atic. 
The faith they have in tennis, long stockings 
Short, bolstered breeches, and those tyfes of rate 
Thy father bears the tyge of king of Naples. SAaé. 
2. An allegorical or symbolic representation 
of some object, which is called the antitype; 
a symbol; a sign: theologically the word is 
mainly applie to those prophetic prefigur- 
ings of the persons and things of the new 
dispensation which occur in the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus the paschal lamb is considered 
a type of Christ, who, as the object typified 
or prefigured, is the antitype. 
A is no longer a when the thin 
ene be actually exhitited. ‘orn 
3. An example or specimen of any class 
which is considered as eminently po 
the properties or characters of the class; the 
ideal representation of a group combinin 
its essential characteristics; or a gene 
form or structure pervading a number of 
individuala: used especially in natural 
science. 
Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature ends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the éyge she seems, 
So careless of the single life, . . . 
*So careful of the tyge J’ but no. 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries ‘a thousand ¢yfes are gone: 
I care for nothing, all shail go.’ Tennyson. 
The six tyes or plans of structure upon one or other 
of which all known animals have been constructed are 
technically called ‘sub-kingdoms,’ and are known by 
the names Protozoa, Coelenterata, Annuloida, Annu- 
losa, Mollusca, and Vertebrata. We have then to re- 
member that every member of these primary divisions 
of the animal kingdom agrees with every other mem- 
ber of the sacie division n being formed upon a cer- 
tain plan or fyfe of structure, and differs from every 
other simply in the grade of its organization, or, in 
other words, in the degree to which it exhibits spe- 
cialization of function. H. A. Nicholson. 
4. In the jine arts, (a) the model or pattern, 
in nature, of ree object. (b) The original 
conception which becomes the subject of a 
copy.—65. The design on the face of a medal 
or coin. Fairholt. — 6. In Abas fe (a) a 
rectangular solid or prism of metal, non 
or other hard material having a raise 
letter, figure, punctuation mark, or other 
character on the upper end, which, when 
inked, is used to make impres- 
sions on paper and other smooth 
surfaces. (6) Types collectively; 
the alia of types used in 
printing. Types must be all of 
a uniform height, and perfectly 
true in their angles, otherwise 
they could not be locked to- 
gether. The different parts of a 
type are technically named as 
follows: the body or shank(a),the 
rectangular solid itself; the face 
(d), the raised letter or character; 
the beard (c), the part of the end 
of the body unoccupied by the 
face; the nick (or nicks,d dd), a notch made 
on one side of the prism, and designed 
to assist the compositor in distinguishing 





wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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the bottom of the face from the top; the 

(e , a channel made in the bottom or 
‘oot of the type to make it stand steadily. 
The fine lines at the top and bottom of a 


letter are called ceripis; the parts of the face | 


of some letters, such as jandy, which project 
over the body, are called kerns, From the 
character of the letters types are known as 
CAPITALS, small or lower case letters, tlalice, 
script, 
following names, from brilliant, which, how- 


ever, ia rarely need, to English, the largest | 


used in ordinary book-work :— 


Brilliant... witias Carton wus ver Sret Engliak Pristine 
Diamond. .. William Cartan was the fret English Printer. 
Pearl ...... William Caxton was the first English F 
Raby....... William Caxton was the firet Englia 
Nonpareil.. William Caxton wag the first En 
Minion .... William Caxton was the firs 
Brevier.... William Caxton was the fir 
Bourgeois.. William Caxton was the 


Longprimer William Caxton was th 
Small Pica. William Caxton was 
William Caxton w 
mngish.... William Caxton 
Brevier.. Black Wetter or OLD English 


—IJn type, set up, ready for printing; hav- 


ing all the types duly arranged so that an 


ee ere can me Le tah veo comes 
me To epnibit or pepecenntt liy a 
or symbol beforehand; to prefigure. 
rare. = To exhihit an example or copy 
of; to represent; to typify. 
In our own lives. Teunyrioe, 
Aad kast-ing), mn. Same as 
oO manufactures type. 
Type-founding (tip'found-ing),n. The art 
a, ised by pris ars cn 
Type: oundry, Type oundery p'- 
ound-ri, tip’ found ri), nm. A place where 
types are manufactured. 
antimony, and tin, used in makin 
types. The usual proportion is one part o of 
tions vary for different sorts of types, 
Type-netter (tip’set-ér),a 1. One who sets 
See under TYPR-SETTING. 
tip'set-ing), mn. The act or 
“pres compusing-stick, ready to be printed 
from. —Type-setiing machine, a machine for 
saveral:| pe caely Props ge for ve pny: 
oe ordinarily they all possess the fol- 
wing leacli 
galleys or pockets for each sort of type, and 
iret Dochuntoal arrangement is such that 
like the wig by of a piano, the end type 
of the row is displaced, and conducted 
where the types are arranged in a regular 
order in a ae of indefinite length; thence 
a justifying stick, in which they are spaced 
out to the proper length of line required. 
del to be used as asubatitute for the 
n, and by which the lettera are produced 
sential elements in such machines(of which 
there are several varieties) is a movement 
device, an impression movement, and means 
for letter and line spacing. A successful 
keys arranged in four rows, to be worked by 
the ri pe of both hands, a letter being im- 
matically) each time a key ia struck. 
Typha (tite). n. [Gr, typhow, a marsh, from 
habitat of the species] <A genus of 
the name o cat-tall or reed-mace. Bee 
Typhaceas(t. fi'sd-é), n. pl. [Lt , Gr. 
wei?) A pat. order of othe 


Tipe (tip), w.t. typed; ppr. 
But let os frye them now 
kiccea 
fo 
oe of manufacturing metallic mur- 
a7P0- -metal (tip’met-al),n An alloy of 
oe a three of lead; lit the propor- 
ip pam a compositor, —2 A type-setting 
by which type is set up or placed 
composing or selling up type. There are 
pe Poey roe they have separate 
on touching a key, arranged with others 
ehannel or by a tape to a composing-atick, 
they are removed in successive portions to 
-writer (tip'rit-ér), = A machine 
pen, the impression of inked types The es- 
to bring the type into position, an inking 
form of the machine has a series of letter 
printed on the paper (which moves auto- 
Plante, the species of which are known by 
ous 
Fate, fir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; 





&c. From their size they receive the | 


muaer ‘(tip’found-ér), n. <A person | 





Pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; 


plants, characterized ag their calyx being 
three -sepaled and half-glumaceous, or a 
mere bundle of long hairs, long lax fila- 
ments, clavate anthers, solitary pendulous 
ovules, and peculiar habit. The order in- 
cludes two genera, Typha and Sparganium, 
the species of which are abundant in the 
northern parts of the world. They are her- 
baceous reed-like plants, growing inmarahes 
and ditches. : 
h-fever (tif'fé-vér), n. A general name 
ur continued low fevers, as typhus anil 
typhoid. . 
Typhline (tif'lin), n ([Gr. i 
of serpentine animal like the Llind-worm, 
from typhlos, blind.) <A curious lizard be- 


longing to a family in which the eyes and — 


eara are hidden under the skin, and which 
has two limbs at most, the front being al- 
ways and the hinder pair sometimes want- 
ing. In the typical species, the common 
typhline (or blind acontias), the limba are 
entirely wanting, and the animal louks ut- 
terly helpless, having no apparent legs, feet, 
eyes, or ears. It isa native of South Africa. 
Typhlopide Mid lop'i-dé), mn pl [Gr. typh- 
Opa, trom typhlog, blind, and ops, the eye or 
face.) A fatnil ‘of reptiles, Wistinguished 
from the typical ophidians by the compara- 
tive narrowness of their gape, and by their 
habit of burrowing in the ground; and so 
named because the eye resembles a point 
hardly visible through the skin. The 
semble at first sight earthworms, and are 
found in the hot portions of both hemi- 
spheres. They differ from all other reptiles 


in possessing teeth in only one of the jaws. | 


The typical penus is Typhlops, and there are 
several others. 
Typhlops (tiflops), n. See TYrHLorm®. 
* sa -fé-an), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling fate the fabled giant 
with a hugdred heads. Sometimes iucor- 
rectly written Typhoean or T'yphean. 
(ti'foid),a. Of, pertaining to, or we 
Bsnling typhua; as, a typhoid fever; ty 
syt ptoms, — ae rod Ba a epecies o poy 
tinued fever, characterized by abdominal 
ains and diarrhoea due to ulceration of the 
ntestines, frejjuently by derangement in the 
functions of the lungs and brain, by spots on 


the skin, and analoguus in many respects to 
eruptive fevers. Unlike the spots of typhus 
ressure. 


those of typhoid rer ceenoy on 
By some authorities typ old and typhus 
fevers have been regarded as the less and 
greater degree of one common disease, but 
the majority of physicians now consider them 
to be distinct diseases with certain resem- 
blances. Typhus has generally prevailed 
as an epidemic where insanitary conditions, 
overcrowding, and famine have prevailed ; 
the rebreathing of air loaded with eman- 
ations from crowded living beings being its 
chief cause. Typhoid, on the other hand, 
is now far more common, occurring among 
all classes of soclety, in isolated and health 
vill as well as in the larger cities. It 
may be induced by purely external canscs, 
as by bad ventilatiuon, sewer-gas, exhalations 
of decomposing matter in cellars or near 
houses, privies, and especially the contami- 
nation of drinking water. It is aleo of 
longer duration than typhus, there being 
at least three full weeks of the active fever, 
followed by several weeks’ gradual conva- 
iin ig while in the average from typhus 
Y recovery ensues at the end of the 
reves week. Kuowg also as Enteric and 
Gastric Ferer. 
Typhomania (ti-fi-mi'ni-a), » The low 
muttering delirium which accompanies ty- 
hoid fever. 


phon (ti'fon), m. The Greek name of the | 
yptian divinity Set, the personification | 


@ principle of evil. 

Typhoon (ti -fon') i [Chinese y ae be great 
wind. The spelling has been influenced by 
Gr. typhon, a violent whirlwind, also the 
name of adivinity.|] One of the violent hur- 


ricanes which rage on the coasts of China and 
Japan and the neighbouring archipelago, oc- 











curring from May to November, being moat 
frequent ang gus July, August, 
and Septe 
Typho ting to typhus. 
Typh- poi mm), mn, Poison or 
virus, which , ithe into the ayatem 
produces ty rer,orcontinued low fevers, 
as typhus o old fevers. 
: ms (ti (Gr. t phos, atupor or 


fever attended 


—— tub, bull; 


phlines, a kind | 


! 





to attack debilitated persons, and is aided 
in its progress by want of cleanliness, good 
food, and | air. With the sanitary reform 
of overcrowded localities, barracks, jails, 
ships, &c,, the prevalence of this plague has 
now been considerably diminished Its at- 
tack is generally characterized by inordinate 
muscolur anid nervous debility, great de- 
pression of spirits, weariness, fly pains, 
sighing, and a frequent, small, and some- 
times futtering pulse. The tongue is fou) 
and brown, anid the taste imp and not 
cit ma nausea and bilions vomiting 
About the fourth or fifth day an 
sina of a deep livid colour appears on 
the abdomen, the spots of which do not 
disappear on preasure, as those of typhoid 
do. As the disease advances the de ility 
iucreases; the a -h becomes inarticulate, 
muttering, and elirions, and there is a ten- 
dency to aga from the nose, mouth, 
aud bowels phus is frequently fatal, 
death In the Re ta of cases supervening 
before the fiftecuth day after attack, This 
disease is also known as hospital fever, ship- 
fever, jail-fever, camp-fever, brain-fever, 
and spotted fever, and has sometimes been 
considered as an acute form of fever of 
which typhoid is o less virnlent example. 
Typic (tin'ik), Sa Typrcal, but | 
ote ik), a. Same as Pypredt, Gut less 
Sainte need. — Type Ween. a fever that 
is Gearcdlne® in its attacks, or that follows a 
particular t : opposed to erratic fever. 
Typical or & -al), Of or pertaining to a 
type; having he character of a type; as, 
(9) prefiguring or representin something: 
oreshadowing ; emblematic; figurative. 


The Levitical priesthood was only cyan of the 
Christian, altferdnry, 


(6) In nat. hist, combining the character- 
istics of a group; os, the tynecal species of 
A genus: the typical cenues of a family, &e. 
Typically (tip’ik-al-li), adv. In a typical 
manner: by way of image, symbol, or re- 
semblance, 
In the Eucharist he (Christ) is still fi 

clearly, but still typdcusiy. 


calness as (Up'ik-al- nes), The state of 
ryplalos (tip'i-f-ka"shon), n. The act 


of t 
f er (tip’l- fi-ér),n. One who typifies. 
j modern tyjyier who deals only in simill- 
tudes anid correspondences.” Warburton. 
(tip’i-f), v.0. pret. & pp. typined; ppr. 
ifying. 1. To represent by au image, 
form, model, or resemblance, 


Our Saviour wis (fet iideed by the erat that 
wus sialic - oA Su aT. Arormar. 


2. To exemplify; to pe 
Typo (ti‘po)a Ana rie of Typeg- 


rapier; @ compositor, Colloq, } 


Ty POCORny (ti po-kos- mi), n. (Gr, typos, an 
mpression, and koamos, the worl.) <A re- 


presentation of ae world. Bacon. [Rare ] 

ti-pog’raf-ér). nm. [See TyY- 
POGRAPIY. ] A orintee. ‘An edition of this 
work, without «date, coik or ass 
T. Warton. 


tl pina ory Pia: a. a Wa vob fhe lo 


print as, the eat fon graph. 


wal errora — Zt Llematic; | dentative 


typical, 

“Ee Boeun o (ti po-grat'ike-al-li, ado. 

y menns of types; after the manner of 

rinters —2 one matically; OR he 

-pog'ra-fi }, r. typos, 

Cee ae te er rite.)} 1. The art of 

ative, or the operation of impressing 
letters and words on paper by types. 


Caxton tnught us fferraf/y about re eres Tata 


ied... more 
er, Japiar. 


2 Emblematical or gine sd phic representa- 
tion. Sir 7. Brown 
‘te (ti’pd-lit), ~ [Gr, typos, form, and 
, stone.) An old name fora stone or 
fossil ‘which has on it impressions or figures 
of op “ arent rae. t ‘ 
Typo pol’y T, r. fypor, for, 
anil fea bt ality The doctrine of types, 
a discourse on types, cepecially those of 
Scripture. 

Tyr (tér), «= «=[Icel Ter.) In northern 
mythel. the god of war and Miser! & He is 
the son of Odin, and the same as the Anglo- 
Saxon Tyw or Tin. See TIV, 

Tyran | (ti'ran), vt. To act the tyrant to; 
tu tyrannize over. 

jorie or what guerdon has thon (Love) fomnd 
In| in feabie ladies tyranning 40 Sore. Spooner. 


oil, pound; iu, Sc. abune; f§, Sc. fey. 


TYRAN 


Tyran,t Tyrannet (ti’ran), n. A tyrant. 
Spenser, 
esst (ti’ran-es), n. A female tyrant. 
‘A most insulting tyranness.’ Beau. & Fl 
c (ti-ran’ik), a. Same as Tyrannt- 
cal: chiefly occurring in poetry. ‘Brute 
violence, and proud tyrannic power.’ Milton. 
cal (ti-ran‘ik-al),a. (Fr. yrannique, 
Gr. tyrannikos. See TYRANT.) Pertaining 
to a tyrant; suiting a tyrant; arbitrary; un- 
justly severe in government; imperious; 
despotic; cruel; as, a tyrannical prince; a 
tyrannical master; tyrannical government 
or power. 
You have contrived . . . to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical, 


If the spirit of a subject be rebellious, in a 
it will be tyransicad and intolerable. Fer. Zaylor. 


cally (ti-ran’ik-al-li), adv. Ina 
tyrannical manner; with unjust exercise of 
power; arbitrarily; oppressively. Shak. 
calness(ti-ran’ik-al-nes),n. Tyran- 
nical disposition or practice. 
Cidal (ti-ran‘i-sid’ul), a. Relating 
Tyrannicide (t d),n. (Lt 
@ (ti-ran’i-sid), 7. yrannus, 
tyrant, and ee to kill.] L The act of 
killing a tyrant. 
It was in the most patient period of Roman servi- 


tude that themes of ¢yrannmiucide made the ordinary 
exercise of boys at school. Burge. 


Skak. 
rince 


2, One who kills a tyrant. ‘A band of 
fyrannicides.’ Sfoore. 
dg (ti-ran‘i-dé), n. pl. A family of 


insessorial birds, of which Tyrannus is the 
typical genus. See TYRANNUS. 

¢ (tir’an-ish), a. Like a tyrant; 
tyrannical. ‘The proud, fyrannish Roman.’ 
(vorcer. 

e (tir’an-iz), vi. pret. & pp. tyr- 
annized; ppr. tyrannizing. (Fr. tyranniser. ] 
To act the tyrant; to exercise arbitrary 
power; to rule with unjust and oppressive 
severity; to exercise unjust severity; as, a 
prince will often tyrannize over his sub- 
jects. ‘Him that thus doth tyrannize o'er 
me.’ Shak. 

He does violence to his own faculties, tyranntizes 
over his own mind. Locke. 


The selfish and the strong still tyrasnige 
Without reproach or check. Shelley. 


et (tir’an-iz), v.t. To overrule by 
tyranny; to tyrannize over: to oppress. 
Milton. 


U. The twenty-first letter and the fifth vowel 
in the English alphabet. Its true primary 
sound was that which it still retains in most 
of the languages of Europe, that of oo in 
cool, tool, good, woud, &e., answering to the 
French ow in tour, the sound being some- 
times short, sometimes long. This sound is 
one of the original Indo-Eurupean vowel- 
sounds. (See A.) In Anglo-Saxon the long 
sound was often marked with an accent tu 
distinzuish it from the short. The former 
has in modern English commonly become 
the diphthong ov or ow, as A. Sax. thtt= 
thou, nt=now, muth=mouth, &c. After r, 
however, and also after the sounds 4h and 
ch, u has generally the old long sound, as in 
rule, truth, sure, &c , and the same sound 
differently represented is still heard in room 
= A. Sax. ritm, brook (verb)= A. Sax. drfitcan 
The old short sound of 1 is still retained in 
some words, as in bull, full, put, &c., but in 
general this sound becaine changed (appar- 
ently about the middle of the seventeenth 
century) to the sound heard in ent, ttn, 
&c., which was a new sound in English. 
In us, but, the w was originally long. This 
sound, which is very similar to that of the 
unaccented French ¢, is characteristic of 
English, and is often given to the other 
vowels, a, ¢, 0, When unaccented, as in the 
words cavalry, sister, where the italicized 
vowels have almost, if not altogether, this 
indistinct, stifled u-sound. In the case of o 
this pronunciation is not confined to unac- 
cented vowels, as in numerous instances the 
accented oisexactly equivalent tu this sound 
of u; for example. come, moneu, among, &c. 
The long suund that this letter commonly 


i 
OE, Ce 


represents at the present day, ns in mute, 


ch, chain; 





¢h, Sc. luck; g, gv; Jj, job; 
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Tyrannous (tir’an-us), a. Tyrannical; ar- 
bitrary; unjustly severe; despotic; oppres- 
sive; violent. ‘The tyrannous breathings 
of the north’ (wind). Shak. ‘This tyran- 
nous and despotic king.’ Sir W. Temple. 

And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong. Coleridge. 


Tyrannously (tir’an-us-li), adv. In a tyr- 
annous manner; tyrannically; oppressively; 
violently; cruelly. Spenser. 

us (ti-ran’nus),n. <A genus of inses- 
sorial birds, having the bill straight, rather 
long, strong, the upper mandible rounded 
above, the point suddenly hooked. The 
birds of this genus, which is entirely Ame- 
rican, are noted for their boldness and 
flerceness, and will attack any aggressor, 
even the eagle, in defence of their young. 
The best-known species is the tyrant-shrike 
(T. tntrepidus). 
(tir’an-i), n. [See TYRANT. ] 
1. Arbitrary or despotic exercise of puwer; 
oppressive conduct of a tyrant; cruel govern- 
ment or discipline; as, the tyranny of a 
master. ‘Thy insulting tyranny.’ Shak 
Where law ends éyrarnny begins. 
2. Severity; rigour; inclemency. 
The tyranny o' th’ open night's too rough 
For nature to endure. Shab 

— Despotixm, Tyranny. See under DEs- 
POTISM. 

t (ti’rant), n [O. E. tyran, tiran, O. 

r. tiran, tirant, L. tyrannus, from Gr. 
tyrannos, a Doric form for kotranos, allied 
to kyros, kyrios, lord, master. The final ¢ 
does not properly belong to the word, but 
has become appended to it, as in pheasant, 
peasant, &c.) 1. Originally, in ancient 

Greece, one who had usurped the ruling 
power without the consent of the people 
or at the expense of the cxisting govern- 
ment: a usurper. Such a ruler, although 
he obtained his power illegatly, did not 
always use it oppressively and violently; it 
was occasionally used humanely and bene- 
ficently. 

The tyrant of the Chersanese 
Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades! Byren. 

Hence—2. A monarch or other ruler or master 
who uses power to oppress those under him; 
a person who imposes burdens and hard- 
ships on those under his control which law 
and humanity do not authorize or which the 


Put. 


U; 


pure, duke, diffuse, &c., isnot a simple vowel, 
the u-sound having really an t-sound before 
it. This latter sound seems to have estab- 
lished itself about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Some speakers give u this 
sound even after 7, but the letter is not com- 
monly so pronounced. Vulgar speakers, 
again, pronounce such words as duke, <c., 
as if they were written dook, &. The 
words bury and busy (with their deriva- 
tives) exhibit solitary peculiarities in the 
pronunciation of this character. Thesound 
of «win mute is also represented by other 
combinations, as by ve in due, ew in dete, 
and ut in gui. With regard to ue the re- 
mark has been made ‘that it is used in later 
spelling as a final uw owing toa rule made 
by no one Knows whom, no one knows whiy, 
aud no one knows when, that no English 
word canend int.” (A.J. Ellis.) In plague, 
rogue, Kc., ue indicates that the preceding 
vowel is to be pronounced long and the 9 
with its hard sound: in torus it is © useless 
excrescence. Besides the sound in ewif, wi 
has several other sounds, a5 in feild, guide, 
Sruit, anguish, moaquito, &e. In buoy the u 
is no longer heard, and probably it never 
was heard in buy. In the best period of 
Roman literature the t-sound was expressed 
by the character V. The Anglo-Saxon al- 
phabet did not haye the character V at all, 
the sound, when it®ccurred (as between two 
vowels) being repr by J, or occasion- 
ally by uw. In later time&u and o stood in- 
differently for either sound, the capital being 
generally written V. In the seventeenth 
century ita special functioh was assigned to 
each, yet almost every dictionary continued 
to combine the t and v, and this was not 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


UBIQUIST 


purposes of government do not require; a 
despotic ruler; acruel master; an oppressor. 
Love to a yielding heart is a king, to a resisting 
heart is a rent . ae P. Sidney. 
I am subject to a fyrent, asorcerer. Shad. 
3. The tyrant-shrike or king-bird. 
Tyrant t (ti’rant), v.i. To play the tyrant; 
to tyrannize. uller. 
t-shrike (ti’rant-shrik), n A North 
merican insessorial bird, of the us 
Tyrannus (T. intrepidus), remarkable for its 


bold and pupnacious isposition. Called 
also Tyrant F'ly-catcher and King-bird. See 
TYRANNTS. 


(tir), n. A preparation of milk and 
rice used by the East Indians. 

Tyrian (tiri-an), n. A native of Tyre. 

Tyrian (tiri-an),@. 1. Pertaining to the 
ancient Tyre.—2. Being of a purple colour. 
—Tyrian purple, a celebrated purple dye 
formerly prepared at Tyre from shell-fish. 
See PURPURA, MUREX. 

Tyro (ti’rd), n [L. tro, a newly levied 
soldier, a young soldier.] A nner in 
learning anything; one who is employed in 
learning or who has only mastered the rudi- 
ments of any branch of knowledge; a no- 
vice. Garth. [Also written Tiro.)} 

ocinium (ti-ré-sin’i-um), n. Same as 
irociny. Gayton. 
{L. tiroctnium, 

See TyRo.] 


Tyrociny (ti’ré-sin-{), n. 
rst service or trial, from fttro. 
The state of being a tyro, beginner, or 
learner; apprenticeship. Blount. 
Tyrolese (ti’rol-é6z or tir’ol-éz), a. Belonging 
or relating to the Tyrol; as. a air. 
Tyrolese (ti’rol-éz or tir’o-léz), n. sing. and 
pl. . native of the Tyrol; the people of the 
yro 


Tyrolienne (té-ré-li-en), n. (Fr.] A Tyrolese 
popular song or melody, especially one in 
which rapid alternation in melodic progres- 
sions of the natural and falsetto voice is 


introduced. 

Tyrolite (tirol-it), n. (From the Tyrol, 
where it occurs.) A fine azure-blue or ver- 
digris-green ore of copper, a carbonate of 
copper and arsenic. 

Tyronism (ti’ron-izm), n. State of being a 
tyru. 

Tythe (tirH), n. See TITHE. 

Tzar (tsir), ». The Emperor of Russia. See 
CZAR. 


Tzarina, Tzaritza (tsii-ré’na, tstir-it’sa), n. 
The Empress of Russia. See CZARINA. 


quite given up till far on in the present cen- 
tury. —U, in chem. is the symbol of uranium. 
U.C., in dates belonging to Roman history, 
is a contraction for ab urbe condita, from 
the time the city was built; as, U.C. 400, the 
year of Rome 400. U.K., the United King- 
dum. U.P., in Scotland, United Presby- 
terian. U-S., United States. U.S.A, United 
States of America 
Uberoust (i’bér-us), a. (L. uber, fruitful] 
Yielding largely or copiously; productive; 
fruitful; copious. 
Here the women give suck, the sderous dug being 
thrown over their naked shoulder. Str 7. Herder, 


Uberty ¢t (a’bér-ti), n. (L. ubdertas, from 
uber, fruitful or copious.) Fertility; fruit- 
fulness. Florio. 

Ubication, Ubiety (i-bi-ka’shon, 0-bi’e-ti), 
n. (L. udbs. where.) The state of ina 
place: local relation; wherenesa. ‘If my 
ubiety did not so nearly resemble ubiquity.’ 
Southey. ([Rare.] 

Among other solutions he suggests that the board 


affects the upper weight, which it does not touch, by 
determining its wdecatson or whereness. MWhewell. 


Ubiquarian (ii-bi-kwa’ri-an), a. Exist- 
ing everywhere; ubiquitary; ubiquitous. 
Cowper. [Rare.] 

Ubiquist (a’bi-kwist), n. [Fr. ubiquiste, 
from L. ubique, everywhere, in orety Piece: 
from di, where.] One of a sect of Luther- 
ans who sprung up in Germany about the 
year 1560. Their distinguishing tenet was 
that the body of Christ is omnipresent, or 
in every place at the same time, and hence 
that he is corporeally present in the euchar- 
ist. Written also Ubiquitist, Ubiquitarian, 
Ubiquitary. 


w, wig; wh, whig; xh, azure.—See KEY, 





UBIQUITAIRE 


Ubiquitaire t (G-bik’wi-tar), a. Ubiquitary. 


owell. 
Ubiquitarian (G-bik’wi-ta’ri-an), n. 1. One 
who exists everywhere.—2. One of the sect 
called Ubiquists. See UBIQUIST. 
Ubiquitariness (0-bik’wi-ta-ri-nes),n. The 
atate of belng ubianitery: existence every- 
Molquitary (a-bik’ i-ta-ri), a. Existi 
. wi-ta-ri),a. Existing 
everywhere or in all places; ubiquitous. 


For wealth and an séignuitary commerce none can 
excel her. 2 Hewell. 


Ubiquitary (a-bik’wi-ta-ri), n. 1. One who 
exists everywhere. 

There is a nymph of a most curious and elaborate 
strain, light, motion, an wdsgustary, she is every- 
where, taste. B. Fonsun. 
2. A ubiquist. 

uitist (a-bik’wi-tist), n. Same as 
ttarian. 
Ubiquitous <8: Dik wits) a. Existing or 
being everywhere; omnipresent. 
uitously (i-bik’wi-tus-li), adv. In a 
ubiquitous manner; in a manner involving 
real or apparent omnipresence. 
yng ie Abieeed wi-ti), n. (See UBIQUITOUS, 
&c.} 1. Thestate of being ubiquitous; exist- 
ing in all places or everywhere at the same 
time; pdeit al este ooker.—2. The doc- 
trines or beliefs of the Ubiquists. 

No one uel urged the a les inst the 
Galatians tor rolaitee amelie: with Christ but 
may be as well enforced against the Lutherans hold- 

ing ssdégrsity. Ia. Walton, 


8¢ Locality; neighbourhood; whereabout. 
‘In any street in that ubiquity.’ B. Jonson. 
Ubi supra (Q’b! si’pra). (L.) In the place 
above mentioned ; ne woterenre to 
some passage or page before named. 
Uckewallist (uk-e-wal'ist), n [After Ucke 
Wallis, a native of Friesland, founder of the 
t) A member of a sect of rigid Ana- 
baptists, essentially the same as Mennonites, 
except that they hold that Judas and the 
ones murderers of Christ are, or will be, 


saved. 

Udal (Q’dal), a. [Icel ddal, ancestral pos- 
sessions, allodium. See ALLODIUM.} A term 
applied to that right in land which pre- 
vailed in Northern Europe before the intro- 
duction of the feudal system. Udal tenure 
still prevails in Orkney and Shetland. This 
tenure, which was completed by undisturbed 
pomomyn provable by witneases, has been 
held by the Court of Session to be the same 
as allodial. 

Udaller, Udalman (f’dal-ér, O’dal-man), n. 
One who holds property by udal right; a 
freeholder without feudal dependencies. Sir 
W. Scott. 

Udder (ud’ér), n. (A. Sax. dder, O. Fris. uder, 
0.H.G. attar, Mod. G. euter; cog. L. uber, an 
udder, a teat, fertility; Gr. outhar, an udder, 
the female breast, fertility; Skr. addhar, 
Qdhkas, an udder.j] 1. The glandular organ 


or bag of cows and other quadrupeds, in 
which the milk is secreted and retained for 
the nourishment of their young. 
The she-gnat, 
Not without pain, dragged her distended udder. 
or”. 
2 A teat ordug. (Rare.) 
A Honness with wd.fers all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground. Shak. 


Uddered (ud’érd),a. Furnished with udders. 
‘The udder'd cow.” Gay. 

Udderless (ud’ér-les), a. Destitute of an 
udder; hence, deprived of nourishment from 
a mother; motherless. ‘Gentle girls who 
foster up udderless lambs.’ Keata. 

Udometer (Q-dom’et-ér), n. (L. udus, moist, 
wet, and Gr. metron, measure.) A pluvio- 
meter; a rain-gauge (which see). 

Ugh (4), ster), An expression of horror or 

1: usually accompanied by a shudiler. 
Uglesomet (ng/l-sum), a. Ugly. ‘Such an 
Uehity ae ee Pe ioadt i 

( -fi), v.@. To e ugly; to dis- 
py {Rare. } 


She is certainly, in my eyes, the most completely a 


beauty of woman I Bghicg 

everything nest her. pa aia ‘Mis Dike 
Ugilily (ug/li-li), adv. In an ugly manner; 
Ueais aoe awl eee 
giiness -nes), 7. e quality of bein 
ugly: (a) want of ‘seer y; defurmity of . 


son; as, old age and ugliness. (b) Moral re- 
palsiveness. ‘Vice in its own pure native 
* Crabbe. (c) I))-nature; crossness. 
dgiy (asi. [0.E. uggely, wglike, also 
a. (0.E. uggely, v : 
gome, dreadful. ih A Moeatvavion word; 
Icel. uggligr, dreadful, terrible, uggr, fear ; 
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Prov. E. and 8&c. 
to fear; perhaps allied to A. Sax. é6ya, dread, 
great fear; comp. also the interjection ugh /) 


1. Possessing qualities upposite to beauty; 
offensive to the sight; of disagreeable or 
loathsome ect; deformed; as, an ugly 


person; an ugly face. ‘So full of ugly sights, 
of ghastly dreams.’ Shak. 

The ugéiest man was he who came to Troy; 

With squinting eyes and one distorted foot. Derby. 


2. Morally repulsive; hateful. —3. Ill-natured; 
cross-grained; {ll-conditioned. [American. ) 
—An ugly customer, a troublesome or dan- 
gerous person to deal with or tackle. [Collog. J 

Ugly (ug'li), ». A kind of shade which was 
worn by ladies in front of their bonnets 
to defend the face from the sun. ‘ When- 
ever she assumed her Murray, ugly, and 
railway-bag.’ Mrs. Gore. 

VU (O’gri-an), a. [After name of a Fin- 
nish tribe.} Applied to the Finnic group of 
Turanian peoples, comprising the Lappe, 

ians, as 


Finns, and Magyars or Hun 
their tongues. By some as equivalent 
to Uralo-Altaic or Turanian. 


Ugric (6‘grik), a. Same as Uyrian. 
Ugsome (ug sum), a. Ugly; hideous; dis- 
gusting; loathsome. ‘The ugsome sights I 
saw.’ Surrey. ‘An ugsome, ill-shaped, and 
most uncouth dwarf.’ Sir W’. Scott. (Old 
English and Scotch. } 

Ugsomeness Cag SUE nes) n. The state or 
quality of belng ugsome; ugliness. ‘The 
ugsomeness of death.’ Latimer. {Now only 


rovincial ) 

dhian (olan or Olan), n. [Polish wlan, a 
lancer, an uhlan, from ula, a lance. The 
word is of Tartar o -) The name of a 
variety of light cav of Aaiatic origin, in- 
troduced first into Poland by Tartar colon- 
ista. Uhlans are employed by the Russian, 
Austro-Hungarian, and German armies. 
The Germans have used them ree effec- 
tually in their wars, particularly in skir- 
mi , reconnoitring, and scouring the 
connee n advance of their armies. Written 
also Ulan. 


Uxkase(i-kas),n. (Rus. , from kasati, toshow. ) 
A Russian edict or order, legislative or ad- 
ministrative, emanating from the govern- 
ment. Ukases have the force of laws till 
they are annulled by subsequent decisions. 
A collection of the ukases issued at different 
periods, made by order of the Emperor 

icholas in 1827, and supplemented since 
year by year, constitutes the legal code of 
the Russian Empire. 

Ulan (Olan or 0/lan), n. See UHLAN. 

Ulcer (ul’sér), n. (Fr. uleere, from L. ulcus, 
ulceris, akin to Gr. helkos, an ulcer.) <A 
sore in any of the soft parts of the body, 
either open to the surface or to some na- 
tural cavity, and attended with a secretion 
of pus or some kind of discharge. Ulcers are 
of various kinds, as scurbutic, cancerous, 


acrofulous, &c. 
UVloer (ul’sér), vt. To ulcerate. Fuller. 


Rare. 

cerable (ul’sér-a-b!),a. Capableo om- 
tH bie l’sér-a-bl),a. Capable of bec 
ing ulcerated. 

Ulcerate (ul’sér-at), v.i. To be formed into 
an ulcer; to become ulcerous. 

Uloerate (ul’sér-at), v.¢t. (L. uleero, ulcera- 
tum, from ulcus. See ULCER.) To affect 
with an ulcer or with ulcers. J/arvey. 

Ulceration (ul-sér-é’shon), n. (L. ulcera- 
tio. See ULCER.) 1. The process of form- 
ing into an ulcer, or the process of becom- 


ing ulcerous; the state of being ulcerated. — 
2. An ulcer. 
The effects of mercury on slerrations are manifest. 


Arbuthnes. 

Ulcerative (ul’sér-at-iv), a. Of or relating 
to ulcers; as, an ulceratire process. 

Ulcered eed a. Having become an 
ulcer; affected with an ulcer: ulcerated. 

Vloerous (ul’sér-us), a. 1. Having the na- 
ture or character of an ulcer; discharging 

urnlent or other matter. ‘ Ulcerous sores. 
a Sige reas wt an mer ar baba 

cers. ‘Strangely- people, all swoin 
and ulcerous.’ Shak. 

Vloerously (ul’sér-us-li), ade. In an ulcer- 
ous manner. 

Vloerousness (ul’sér-us-nes), n. The state 
of being ulcerous. 

Uleuscle, Ulcuscule (ul’kus-1, ul-kus‘kal), 
n. (1. tulcusculum, from ulcus. See ULCER.) 
A little ulcer. (Rare.) 

Ule (018), n. The ule-tree (which see 

Ulema (0-1é’ma),n. (Ar. ulenmet, pl. of alin, 
wise, learned, from alima, to know.] The 
collective name of the hierarchical corpora- 
tion of learned men in Turkey, who have 


EE 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


note, bot, move; tube, tub, byll; 


, w disgust; Icel. ugga, | 


Ulmaceous (ul-ma‘shus), a. 


ULNA 








the advantages of freedom frum military 
service, furnishing judges, ministers of 
poses, professors, and having charge of 
the department of government relating to 
sacred matters. This body is composed of 
the Imams or ministers of religion, the 
Muftis or doctors of law, and the Cadis or 
administrators of justice. 

Ule-tree (0lé-tré), n. A Mexican tree, a 
species of Castilloa (C. elastica), from the 
milky juice of which caoutchouc is obtained. 

Vlex (Q/leks), n. [L. ulez, a shrub resem- 
ee, Reese Furze, a genus of plants. 
See FURZE. 


Uliginose (ii-lij’in-ds), a. (L. uligo, uliginis, 
moisture] 1 bignews In bot. growing 
in swampy iyin ) re 
Uliginous (0-lij‘in-us), a. (L. uliginosus, 
from wligo, ooziness.}) Muddy; oozy; slimy. 
enone rd. A Panes call 
lage (ul’ij),. (O. or Prov. Fr. eudlage, 
ullage; also outlage, cillage ed eta de 
vin, the filling up of leaky wine vessels.’ 
Cofprave), from eutller, euillier, ouiller, 
willer, d&c., to All up a vessel that has leaked, 
to fill up to the bunghole, from ail, the eye, 
the bunghole, from L. oculus, the eye. See 
OCULAR.) In com. the wantage of casks of 
liquor, or what a cask wants of being full 
Ulimannite (ul’man-it), n. [After Ullmann, 
by whom it was analysed.] A sulphide of 
nickel and antimony, of the latter being 
frequently replaced wh arsenic. lt gener- 
ally occurs massive with a granular struc- 
ture, and is of a gray colour with a metallic 


lustre. 

Ulmacess (ul-ma’sé-é), n. pl. A nat. order of 
incomplete exogens, of which the genus 
Ulmus or elm is the type. It is nearly re- 
lated to Urticacew, from which it differs 
only in having a two-celled fruit, and her- 
maphrodite flowers. It consists of treea or 
shrubs, which have scabrous, alternate, 
simple, deciduous leaves and fugacious sti- 
pules. The genera included in it are Plan- 
era, Ulmus, and Holuptelea. The species 
are natives of the north of Asia, the moun- 
tains of India, China, North Ainerica, and 
Europe, in the latter of which countries 
they form valuable timber-trees. 

In bot. of or 

rtaining to the Ulmacex. 
c(ul’mik), a. [L. winue, an elm.) Ap- 
plied toan acid produced yy decaying vege- 
table matter, now generally called humic 
acid. See ULMIN. 


Ulmin (ul’min), n. [L. wlmus, anelm.] 1. A 


name given to the various substances which 
are present in vegetable mould, peat, &c. 
The name has also been applied to the dark- 
brown substance which exudes from the 
oak, elm, and various other trees. It has 
also been called Hummus, Humin, Geine. 
See Humus.—2. A brown pigment produced 
by the action of strong acids or alkalies on 
various organic bodies, especially by heat- 
ing treacle or alcohol with strong sulphuric 
acid, thoroughly washing the residue with 
water, then triturating it with gum, and 
drying the mixture. 


Ulmous (ul’mus:, a. In chem. applied toa 


group of brown or black substances, in 
which ulmin or ulmic acid is present, oc- 
curring in vegetable mould, peat, &c.; hu- 
mous. 

Ulmus (al'mus), n (L.,anelm, a word cog. 
with E. elm.} The elm, a genus of plants. 
the type of the nat. order Ulmacer. It 
includes about thirteen species, all trees, 
some of them attaining a great size and age. 
U. campestris is the common English or 
amall-leaved elm; U’. montana, the wych- 
elm. See ELM. 

n. 


Ulna (ul’na), [L.) 1. In anaé. the larger 





Bones of the Forearm and Hand. 


a, Shaft of Ulna. 4, Olecranon process. c, Core. 
noid process. d, Styloid process of Ulna. ¢, Inter- 


osseous process of Ulna. /, Styloid process cf Ra- 
au. £. Head of Radius. 4, Interoeseous ride of 
ub. 


of the two bones of the furearm, reaching 
from the elbow to the wrist. Its upper ex- 
tremity forms the point of the elbow. Its 
J, Se. fey. 


oil, pound; uw, Sc. abune; 


ULNAGE 
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chief use seems to be to support and regu- 
late the motions of the radius, the other 
bone of the forearm. —2. In old law, an elL 

Ulnage (ul’naj), n. Same as Alnage. 

Ulnager (ul’na-jér), n. Same as Alnager. 

Ulnar (ul’nér), a. Pertaining to the ulna; as, 
the ulnar nerve. The ulnar muscles, two 
muscles of the forearm, one of which assists 
in bending the arm, and the other in extend- 
ing it. 

UVlodendron (ii-l6-den’dron), n. [Gr. ovdlé, 
a sear, and dendron, a tree.] A genus of 
fossil trees in the coal formation. They 
have their stems covered with rhomboidal 
svales, with two rows of oval or circular 
scars (whence the name) arranged verti- 
vally, probably representing the cicatrices 
produced by the bases of cones, branches, 
or leaf-stalks. They are supposed to have 
been cryptogams allied to Lycopodium. 

Vlorrhagia (i-lor-ra’ji-a), n. See OULOR- 
RHAGY. 

Ulotrichan (i-lot’ri-kan), ». One of the 
Ulotrichi. 

Vlotrichi (i-lot’ri-kf), n. pl. (Gr. oulos, crisp, 
and thriz, trichos, hair.) Crisp- or woolly- 
haired people. Oneof the two great divisions 
into which Huxley has classified man, in ac- 
cordance with the character of the hair, 
the other division being the Leiotrichi, or 
smooth-haired people. The Ulotrichi com- 
prise the Negroes, Bushmen, Malays, &c. 

Vlotrichous (i-lot’ri-kus), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Ulotrichi. 

Ulster ul ster ), a. Of or pertaining to 
Ulster, the northern province of Ireland. — 
Ulster custom. See under TENANT-RIGHT. 
—Ulster king-at-arms, the chief heraldic 
officer for Ireland, whose office was created 
by Edward VI. in 1552. 

Ulster (ul’stér), n. 1. Along loose overcoat 
for either a male or a female, originally 
made of frieze cloth in Ulster.—2. The Ulster 
king-at-armas. 

Ulster-badge (ul'atér-ba)), n. In her. the 
badge of the province of Ulster, a sinister 
hand, erect, open, and couped at the wrist 
(gules). Thia ‘red hand’ was assigned by King 
James I. as a badge of the baronets whose 
duty it was to colonize Ulster. See BARONET. 

Ulterior (ul-té’ri-or), @. [L. compar. from 
wlter, beyond, further. See ULTRA.) 1. Being 
or situated beyond or on the further side of 
any line or boundary.—2. Not at present in 
view or consideration; in the future or in 
the background; more remote; distant; as, 
what ulterior measures will be adopted is 
uncertain; I do not know his ulterior ob- 
ject. ‘The ulterior accomplishment of that 
part of Scripture.’ Boyle. 

Ulterior (u “té'ri-or), n. The further side; 
the remote part. Coleridge. (Rare.) 

Ulteriorly (ul-té’ri-or-li), adv. In an ulte- 
rior Manner; mure distantly; remotely. 

Ultima (ul’ti-ma), a. {(L.) Most remote; 
farthest; final; last. —CUima ratio, the last 
reason or argument.—Ultima ratio regum, 
the last reason of kings, resort to arms or 
war.— Ultima thule. See THULE. 

Ultima (ul’ti-mia), 2. In gram. the last syl- 
lable of a word. 

Ultimate (ul’ti-mat), a. [L. ulttmus, last, 
furthest, superl. of ulter. See ULTERIOR, 
ULTRA.) 1. Furthest; most remote in 
place.—2. Last; terminating; final, in time. 
‘My ultimate repose.” Milton.—S. Last 
in a train of progression or consequences; 
arrived at as a final result; such that we 
cannot go beyond: being that to which all 
the rest is directed, as to the main object; 
as, the ul@inate end of our actions should 
he the glory of God; the ultimate end and 
aim of men is to be happy. ‘Those ulti- 
mite truths and those universal laws of 
thought which we cannot rationally con- 
tradict.” Culeridge.— 4. Incapable of fur- 
ther resolution or analysis; incapable of 
further division or separation: as, the ulti- 
mate elements of a body.— Ultimate ana- 
lysis, in chem. the resolution of a substance 
into its absolute elements: opposed to prozi- 
mate analysis, or the resolution of a sub- 
stance into its constituent compounds, — 
Prime and ultimate ratios. See under 


RATIO. —Final, Conclusive, Ultimate. See 
under FINAL, 
Ultimately (ul'ti-mat-li), adv. As an uiti- 


mate or final result; at last: in the end or 
last consequence; as, afflictions may ulti- 
mately prove blessings. 

Ultimation ¢ (ul-ti-ma‘shon), n. A last offer 
or concession; an ultimatum. 


Lord Bolingbroke was authorized to know the real 
uliimation of France. Swf, 





ch, chain, ¢h, Sc. lock; g, go; j, job; 


Ultimatum (ul-ti-ma‘tum), n. pl. Ultima- ' 


tums (ul-ti-ma’tumz) or Ultimata (ul-ti- 
ina‘ta). ({L.] Any final proposal or state- 
ment of conditions; especially, in diplo- 
matic negotiations, the final terms of the 
one party, the rejection of which often in- 
volves an immediate rupture of diplomatic 
relations and a declaration of war. 

He delivered to the mediators an s/fimatume im- 
porting that he adhered to the treaties of Westphalia 
and Nimeyguen. Smotiett. 

Ultimet (ul’tim), a. Ultimate. Bacon. 

Ultimityt (ul-tim’i-ti), n. The last stage or 
consequence. Bacon. 

Ultimo (ul’ti-m6), n. [L. ultimo mense, in 
the last month.] The mouth which pre- 
ceded the present; last month, as distin- 
guished from the current or present month 
and all others. It is usually contracted to 
ult.; as, parliament met on the 12th uit. 

Ultimus heres (ul’ti-mus hé’rez). [L.} 
In law, the last or remote heir. Thus. in 
cases of intestate succession, failing rela- 
tions of every kind, the succession devolves 
on the crown as ultimus . 

Ultion + (ul’shon), n. [L. ultio, ultionis, 
from ulciscor, to take vengeance on.) Re- 
venge. ‘To do gvod for evil, a soft and 
melting ultion.” Sir 7. Browne. 

Ultra (ul‘tra). (Compounded of uls, heyond, 
from pronominal root t, whence ille, that 
person, he, and -tra, as in contra, intra, &c. 
(Bee CONTRA.) Outrage, which seems to be 
rom out and rage, is really from this 
word.) A Latin preposition signifying be- 
yond, used (1) as a prefix, in sense of (a) 
beyond; on further side of: chiefly with 
words implying natural objects forming 
great barriers, boundaries, or landmarks; 
as, ultramarine, ultramontane, ultvamun- 
dane. (b) Exceedingly; excessively; beyond 
what is reasonable, natural, or right: with 
words admitting of degrees, frequently em- 
ployed in this sense in political and polemical 
terns; as, ttra-conservative, ultra-liberal, 
ultra-radical, ultra-catholic, and the like. 
(2) As an independent adjective, to signify 
beyond due limit; extreme; extravagant; 
as, ultra measures. ‘The extreme or ultra 
party.” Milman. (8) Asa noun, to signify 
one who advocates extreme views or mea- 
sures; an ultraist. 

The Cuéras would have owned him for their leader, 


and would have admitted that he went beyond them 
in uncompromising consistency. Brougham. 


Ultraget (ul’‘traj), n. (L. ultra. See above.) 

Outrage. 

Ultraism (ul’tra-izm), n. The principles of 
ultras, or men who advocate extreme mea- 
sures, as a radical reform, &c. See ULTRA. 

Ultraist (ul’tra-ist), n. One who pushes a 
principle or measure to extremes; one who 
advocates extreme measures; an ultra. 

Ultramarine (ul’tra-ma-rén”), a. [L. ultra, 
beyond, and marinus, marine.) Situated 
or being beyond the sea. ‘The losa of the 
ultramarine colonies lightened the expenses 
of France.’ Burke. 

Ultramarine (ul’tra-ma-rén”), n. (From 
lapis lazuli being brought from beyond sea. 
See above.} 1. A beautiful and durable sky- 
blue; a colour formed of the mineral called 
lapis lazuli. This substance is much valued 
by painters, on account of the beauty and 
permanence of its colour, both for oil and 
water painting. The colour of ultramarine 
appears to be due to the presence of sul- 
phide of sodium. Artificial ultramarine is 
prepared by heating sulphide of sodium 
with a mixture of silicic acid and alumina. 
Artificial ultramarine thus prepared is sold 
at a moderate price. The finer specimens 
are quite equal to the native ultramarine, 
and much less expensive.—2. Azure-stone. 
— Ultramarine ashes, the residuum of lapis 
lazuli after the ultramarine has been ex- 
tracted. This pigment was used by the old 
masters as a middle or neutral tint for flesh, 
skies, and draperies; it is a purer and ten- 
derer gray than that produced by mixture 
of more positive colours. Fairholt. 

Ultramontane (ul-tra-mon’tan), a. (Fr. ul- 
tramontatin, from L. ultra, beyond, and mon- 
(anus, from mons, mountain.) Being or lying 
beyond the mountains; tramontane; speci- 
fically, (a) lying or belonging to the north 
of the Alps, in reference to Italy: the 
sense in which the epithet was originally 
used. Tramontane is now more generally 
employed. (6) Lying to the south of the 
Alps, that is beyond the mountains as re- 
gards the countries to the north of the 
Alps; Italian; specifically, of or belonging 
to the Italian or ultra-papal party in the 


Ultra vires (ul'tra vi'réz). 


Ultroneously ( 


Ulva (ul’va), n. 


Church of Rome; holding the doctrines of 
ultramontanism; as, wltramontane opinions. 
This is the sense in which the word is com- 
monly used in English. * See below. 
Ultramontane (ul-tra-mon’tan), n. A fo- 
reigner; one who resides beyond the moun- 
tains; specifically, (a2) one who resides north 
of the Alps. Hence, one maintaining the 
rights of the northern churches, as the Gal- 
lican, in opposition to the claims of univer- 
sal supremacy put forth for the popes; one 
unfavourable to papal claims of supremacy 
and infallibility, and who held that council 
and pope combined were alone supreme 
and infallible. [In this sense now obsvlete. } 


He is an ultramontane, of which sort there have 
been none (popes) these fifty years. Bacon. 


To the petition of the Bannerets of Rome for a 
promotion of Cardinals, he (Pope Urban) openly 
avowed his design to make so large a nomination 
that the Italians should resume their ascendancy 
over the Udtramontanes. Milman. 


(6) One who belongs to the Italian or ultra- 
papal party in the Church of Rome; one 
1olding the doctrines of ultramontanism. 

Ultramontanisam (ul-tra-mon’tan-izm), n. 
The doctrines of ultramontanists; the views 
of that party in the Church of Rome who 
place an absolute authority in matters of 
faith and discipline in the hands of the 
pope, in opposition to the views of the 
party who would place the national churches, 
such as the Gallican, in partial independ- 
ence of the Roman curia, and make the 
pope subordinate to the statutes of an 
@cumenical council. According to ultra- 
montanism the pope is superior to general 
councils, independent of their decrees, and 
considered to be the source of all jurisdic- 
tion in the church. The Vatican Council of 
1870 virtually established the views of ul- 
tramontanism as dogmas of the church. 

Ultramontanist (ul-tra-mon’tan-ist), n. 
One of the ultramontane party; a promoter 
of ultramontanism. 

Ultramundane (ul-tra-mun‘dan), a. 
ultra, and mundus, world.} Being beyond 
the world, or beyond the limits of our sys- 
tem. ‘Ultramundane spaces.’ Boyle. 

(L.) Beyond 
one’s power; specifically, beyond the power 
of a person, court, or corporation legally or 
constitutionally. 

Ultroneous (ul-tro’né-us), a. [L. ultroneus, 
from ultro, of one’s own accord.) Sponta- 
neous; voluntary. ‘A spontaneous offer, 
and ultroneous seeking of opportunities.’ 
Jer. Taylor.—Ultroneous witness, in Seots 
law, a witness who offers his testimony 
without being regularly cited. 

-tré’né-us-li), adv. In an 
ultroneous manner; of one’s own free-will. 
Sir W. Hamiiton. 

Vlulant (ul’d-lant), a. Ululating; howling. 

Vlulate (ul’t-lat), v.t. (L. ululo, ululatum, 
to howl.} To howl, as a dog or wolf. Sir 
T. Herbert. 

Ululation (ul-0-la’shon), n. A howling, as 
of the wolf or dog; a wailing. ‘The ulula- 
tion of vengeance ascended.’ De Qutacey. 

(L. ulva, sedge, allied to © 
ulmus, an elm.) Green laver, a genus of 
cryptogamic plants, nat. order Algw, and 
type of the tribe Ulvacee, distinguished by 
having a flat membranaceous frond of a 
green colour, with its reproductive granules 
arranged in fuurs. Some species are British. 
U. latissima, broad green laver, and U. lac- 
tuca, lettuce green laver, are edible. 

Ulvacese (ul-va’sé-é), n. pl. A tribe of crypto. 
gamic plants, nat. order Algex. It includes 
plants which are found in the sea, in fresh- 
water, or on the damp ground. The flat or 
tubular frond is generally of a herbaceous 
green or fine purple colour, and of a thin, 
tender, membranaceous, reticulated struc- 
ture, rarely gelatinous; the fruit consists of 
zoospores furnished with two or four lash- 
shaped appendages. The tribe includes 
about ten genera, of which five are British, 
viz. Porphyra, Ulva, Tetraspora, Entermor- 

ha, and Bangia 
Oil. [Scotch.) 


e@ (iil’yé), 2. 
Uma (o’ma), n In Hind. myth. one of the 


names given to the consort of Siva. 
DURGA. 

Umbel (um’bel), n. [L. umbella, a little 
shade, dim. of umbra, a shade.) A particu- 
lar mode of inflorescence or flowering, which 
consista of a number of fiower-stalks or 

icels, nearly equal in length, spreading 
rom acommon centre, their summits form- 
ing a level, convex, or even globose surface, 
more rarely a concave one, as in the carrot. 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


UMBELLA 


It is simple or compound. A simple umbel 
is when only a single flower is seated on 
each pedicel, as in Butomusumbellatus, &c. 
When the pri- 

mary pedicels 
have other 
smaller pedi- 
cels, which 
form of them- 
selvesasmaller 
umbel (as in 
nearly all the 
members of the 
nat. order U m- 
belliferz), the 
umbel is said 


pound, and the 


amaller umbels 

are called uwimbellules or umbellets. The 
whole assemblage of the umbels is called 
the universal uinbel, and the secondary um- 
bels or umbellules are called partial umbels. 

Umbella (um-bel’a), n. In but. an umbel. 

Umbellal, Umbellar (um-bel’al, um-bel’- 
ar), a. Pertaining to an uinbel; having the 
form of an umbel. 

Umbellate, Umbellated (um’bel-at, um’- 
bel-at-ed), a. Bearing umbels; pertaining 
to an umbel; umbel-like; as, umbellate 

lants or flowers. 
mbellet (um’bel-et), n. A little or partial 
umbel; an umbel formed at the end of one 
i the rays of another umbel; an umbel- 
lule. 

Umbellifer (um-bel’i-fér), n. [L. umbella,a 
little shade, and fero, to bear.) In bot. a 

lant producing an umbel. 

Umbelliferse (um-bel-lifér-é), n. pl. An ex- 
tensive and important nat. order of plants, 
the flowers of which are almost always in 
reguiar compound umbels, each blossom 
having five stamens and two stigmas. The 
plants of this order are natives chiefly of the 
northern parts of the northern hemisphere, 
inhabiting groves, thickets, plains, marshes, 
and waste spisecs. They are herbs, seldom 
shrube, with fistular furrowed stems. The 
leaves are in most cases divided; they are 
alternate, and all of them embrace or clasp 
the stem by a sheathing petivle. The small 
flowers are white, pink, yellow, or blue. 
The fruit consists of two indehiscent dor- 
sally or laterally compressed ridged carpels 
separated by a commissure. The seed is 
pendulous, and contains a large quantity of 
albumen in proportion to the size of the 
embryo. There are about 152 genera and 
1300 species. Some are very pvisonous, as 
hemlock, fool’s parsiey, and others; others 
are esculents, as celery, carrota, and pars- 
nips; many yield aromatics, as caraway, 
coriander, dill, anise; a few secrete a fetid 

-resin, much used in medicine, as asa- 
etida, galban papas weer and sagapenum. 

Umbelliferous (um-bel-lif’ér-us), a. [See 
UMBELLIFER.) Producing the inflorescence 
called an umbel; bearing umbels; as, un- 
belliferous planta. 

Umbellule (um’bel-lal), ». A partial um- 
bel; an umbellet. See UMBEL. 

Umber (um’bér), n. (L. uwmnbdra, a shade, or 
from Umbria, a district of Italy, where, ac- 
cording to some, it was first obtained.) A 
well-known pigment, of an olive-brown 
colour in its raw state, but much redder 
when burnt. It occurs either naturally in 
veins and beds, or is prepared artificially 
from various admixtures. The umber proper 
of the mineralogist is a soft earthy combina- 
tion of the peroxides of iron and manganese, 
with minor proportions of silica, alumina, 
and water. The commercial varieties are 
known as Turkey umber, raw and burnt, 
and English umber, the latter being an arti- 
ficial ochrey admixture. 

Il put myself in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of seder smirch my Be 


Also used adjectively. ‘The umber shade 
that hides the blush of waking day.’ Drake. 

Umber (um’bér), v.¢. To colour with umber; 
to shade or darken. ‘To dye your beard and 
eamber o'er your face.’ B. Junson. 

Umber (um’bér), n. 1. A teleostean fish of 
the salmon family, called the grayling(Thy- 
mallus culgari See GRAYLING. — 2. Same 


Umbery (um’ber-i), a. Of or pertaining to 
umber; of the colour uf umber; dark brown; 
dark; dusky. 

Umbilict (um-bil’ik),n Same as (mbtlicua. 

Umbilic (um-bil'ik), a. Same as Umbilical. 





Umbel of Hemlock. 


Umbilical (um-bil’ik-al or um-bi-li‘kal), a. | Umbrage(um’braj),n. (0. Fr.umbraige, Mod. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 





pine, pin; 


A74 


{L. wonbilicus, the navel.] Of or pertaining 
tu the navel; formed in the middle like a 
navel; navel-shaped; central; as, umbilical 
vessels; umbilical region. 

The chapter-house is large, supported as to its 
arched roof by one sssdilicaé pillar. Defoe. 
—Umbilical arteries, in anat. certain ar- 
teries which exist only in the fetus,conveying 
a part of the blood sent to the fetus by the 
umbilical vein to the placenta. Their office 
ceases when respiration is established. —Uim- 
bilical cord, (a) in anat. the navel-string. 
(o) In bot. an elongation of the placenta in 
the form of a little cord; a funicle.— Urmduli- 
cal points, in math. same as Fuct. See FOcvs. 
—Umbilical ring, in anat. a fibrous ring 
which surrounds the aperture of the umbili- 
cus, and through which umbilical hernia oc- 
curs in children.— Umbilical rein, in anat. a 
vein which arises from the placenta, and ter- 
minates at the fissure on the inferior surface 
of the liver of the fetus, to which it conveys 
the blood necessary for its nutrition. — Um- 
bilical vessels, (a) in anat. the umbilical ar- 
teries and vein. (5) In dof. the small vessels 
which pass from the heart of the seed into 
the side seed-lobes, through which the germ 
is nourished. 

Umbilicate, Umbilicated (um-bil ‘ik-at, 
um-bil’ik-at-ed),a. Navel-shaped: depressed 
in the middle like a navel; specifically, in 
bot. fixed toa stalk by a point in the centre. 

Umbilicus (um-bi-lv’kus),n. [(L. umbiltcus. } 
1. In anat. the navel.—2. In bot. (a) an old 
generic name for the wall pennywort or na- 
velwort, now frequently classed in the genus 
Cotyledon. (6) The part of a seed by which 
it is attached to the placenta; the hilum. 
© A depression or elevation about the centre 
of a given surface. Henslow.—3. In conchol. 
a circular depression in 
the base of the lower 
whorl or body of many 
spiral univalves,and com- 
mon to most of the Tro- 
chide.—4 In antig. an 
ornamented or painted 
ball or boss fastened at 
each end of the stick on a,Umbilicus of a Shell 
which manuscripts were —/elix lapicida. 
rolled. —5. In geom.a term 
used by the older geometers as synonymous 
with focus; but, in modern works, a point 
in a surface through which all lines of cur- 
vature pass. 

Umble-pie (um’bl-pi), . A pie made of the 
umbles or entrails of a deer.— To eat umble- 

‘pie, to humiliate one's self abjectly. See 

UMBLE-PIE, NUMBLES. 

Umbles(um’blz), n. pl. (For numblesa (which 
see).) The entrails of a deer; hence, some- 
times entrails in general. Whitten also 


Humbles. 

Umbo (um’bé), 2. [LJ] 1. The boss or pro- 
tuberant part of a shield. Swift.—2. In dot. 
the knob in the centre of the pileus or hat 
of the fungous tribe. —3. In conch. that point 
of a bivalve shell situated immediately above 
the hinge; the beak. 

Umbonate, Umbonated (um’bi-nat, um’- 
bé-nat-ed ), a. 1. Bossed; knobbed in the 
centre. —2. In bot. round with a projecting 
point in the centre, as the pileus of many 
species of Agaricus. 

Umbonulate (um-bon’t-lat),a. In bot. ter- 
minated by a very small boas or nipple. 

Umbra (um’bra), n [L. a shadow. } 
1. Among the Romans, one who went toa 
feast merely at the solicitation of one in- 
vited,so called because he followed the guest 
as a shadow. —2. In astron.(a) a term applied 
to the total shadow of the earth or mvon in 
an eclipse, or to the dark cone projected from 
a planet or satellite on the side opposite to 
the sun. See PENUMBRA. (0) The dark 
central portion of a sun-spot, which is sur- 
rounded bya brighter annular portion called 
the penumbra. 

Umbraced (um’brast ), a. 
Vambraced. 

Umbraclet (um’brak-l),n. (L. wmbraculum, 
dim. of wmbra,a shade.) A shade; umbrage. 


Davies. 

Umbraculiferous (um-brak’d-lif’ér-us), a. 
{L. umbraculum, anything that furnishes a 
shade, and fero, to bear.) In bot. bearing a 
body in the form of an expanded umbrella. 

Umbraculiform (uin-brak’i-li-form),a. (See 
above.} Forining a shade; umbrella-shaped, 
as a mushroom. 

Umbraculum (um-brak’t-lum),n [(L., dim. 
of umbra, a shade.) In bot. a term applied 
to certain um)brella-sha appendages. 





In her. same as 


note, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


UMBRELLA 


Fr. ombrage, from L. uwbra,a shade.J 1. A 
shade; a shadow; obscurity. ‘In the durk 
tembrage of a green hill’s shade.’ Byrun. — 
2. That which affords a shade: specifically,a 
screen of trees or foliage. ‘Where highest 
woods, impenetrable to star or sun-light, 
spread their umbrage broad.’ Milton. — 
3. Shadow; shade; slight appearance or show. 
It is also evident that St. Peter did not carry him- 
self so as to yive the least uverture or uwmdrage to 
make any one suspect he had any such pre-eminence. 
er. Taylor. 
The opinion carries no show of truth nor wsédrc, ¢ 
of reason on its side. Woodard. 


4. The feeling of being overshadowed: jea- 
lousy of another, as standing in one’s light 
or way; hence, suspicion of injury; offence; 
resentment. 

It will not be convenient to give him any wsebrage, 
by seeing me with another person. Dryden. 


Uaibrageous (um-bra’jus), @. [Fr. ombra- 
gen. e UMBRAGE.] 1. Shading; forming 
a shade; as, tenbrageous trees or foliage. — 
2. Shady; shaded: as, an umbrageous yrott» 
or garden. ‘U ombrageousa grots and caves 
of cool recess.” Milton.—8.¢t Obscure; not 
easy to be perceived, as if from being dark- 
ened or shaded; hence, suspicious. 
At the beginning some men were a litde se mArageoses. 
sine. 
The present constitution of the court is very sme- 
brageoss. bi otten, 


4.tApt or disposed to take umbrage; feeling 
ealousy or umbrage, taking umbrage. 
mb usly (um-bra’jus-li), adv. In an 
umbrageous manner. 
Umbrageousness (um-bra’jus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being umbrageous; shadi- 
ness; as, the wmbragecusness of a tree. 
Emprens! (um.-bra‘na), n. Same as Um- 


ina. 

Umbrate t (um’brat), v.4 pret. & pp. twm- 
brated; ppr. tenbrating. [L. tanbro, wm- 
bratum, to shade, from wmbra, a shade. } 
To shade; to shadow; to foreshadow. 

Umbratic,t Umbraticalt (um-brat’ik, um- 
brat’ik-al),@. [L. umbratieus, from tmbdra, 
a shade) 1. Shadowy; typical. ‘Umbrat- 
tck representations.” Barow.—2. Keeping 
in the shade or at home; secluded; retired. 
B. Jonson. 

Umbratilet (am’brat-il), a. [L. umbratilss, 
from twmbra, a shade.) 1. Being in the 
shade. JvAnson.—2. Unreal; unsubstantial. 

This life, that we live disjoined from God, is but a 
shadow and asedrafide initation of that. 
Dr. H. More. 
3. Being in retirement; secluded; as, an um- 
bratile life. Evelyn. 

Umbration (um-bra’shon), n. In her. same 
as Adumoration. 

Umbratioust (um-bra‘shus), a. (See Um- 
BRAGE.} Suspicivus; apt to take umbrage. 
‘Age... tembratious and apprehensive.’ 
Wotton. ([(Rare.] 

Umbre (um’bér),n. An African bird of the 
family Ardeids, allied to the storks, but 
having a compressed bill with sharp ridge, 
the tip of the upper mandible houked, and 





Tufted Umbre (Scopus usmthrett:). 


the nostrils situated in a furrow which ex- 
tends all the length of the bill But one 
species is known, the us umbretta, or 
tufted umbre; it is about the size of a crow, 
is umber-coloured (whence the name), and 
the male is crested. 

Umbrel,t Umbrellot (um’brel, um-brel’16), 
n. An umbrella (which see). ‘Each of 
them besides bore their aiubrels.’ Shelton. 
‘Like the top of an wmnbrello.’ Tatler. 

Umbrella (um-brella), n. [It. ombrella, an 
umbrella, a dim. from L. umbdra, a shade.) 
1. A portable shade, screen, or canopy which 


opens and folds, carried in the hand for 





ess Vee, ae ema: 


vil, pound; t,Sc.abune; §f, Sc. fey. 
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UNACCEPTABLE 





sheltering the person from the rays of the 


aun, or from or anow. It is formed of 
ailk, cotton, or other cloth extended on a 
sliding frame composed of bars or stripa of 


ateel, cane, &e., aud inserted in or fastened | 
to a rod or stick. The light kind of um- | 


brella, carried by ladies as a defence from 
the rays of the gun, is more usually termed 
a parasol, The umbrella had its origin in 
the East in very remote times, where it was 
{and still is} regarded as an emblem of roy- 
alty or a mark of distinction; but as a de- 
fence from rain it was nut used in England 
till early in the eighteenth century. Old 
forms were Umbrel, Umbrello,.—2. A genus 
of tectibranchiate molluscs: so called from 
a fanciful resemblance of the shell to an 
nmbrella. —3. In cool. the swimming-bell of 
certain of the Hydrozoa, by the alternate 
contraction and expansion of which the 
animal ia propelled through the water. 
Umbrella ~ bird (um-brel’la-bérd), m A 
Suuth American bird (Cephaloplerws orna- 
to), allied to the crows, remarkable for the 
crest of blue-black feathers rising from the 
head and curving towards the end of the 
beak, Which it nearly reaches. Another 
long tuft of feathers hangs down from the 
breast. The bird inhabits the islands in the 
Amazon, &c, It is about the size of a crow 
and somewhat similar in colour, but with 
rich blue and purple tints, Two other 
South American species are found. 
Umbrella-tree (um-brel'la-tré), mn. A name 
piven to two species uf Magnolia, M. Um- 
brella and M tripeftala, from the form anid 
position of the leaves, The same name is 
given to Thespesia popudned (see THES- 
FESTA), and tu Pawan odoratiesiinis,. — 


Guinea wmbrella-tree, Parctinn guineense. | 


Umbrere (um-brér’), n. See UMBRIERE. 
Umbrian (um'bri-an), a Of or pertaining 

to Umbria, its inhabitants, or language. 
Umbrian (um’bri-an), ». 1. One of an an- 
cient Ttalian people who inhabited oneof the 
wincipal divisions of Central Italy.—2 The 
yey of the Uimbrians, regarded as one 

1@ oldest of the Latin dialects. 

Umbriere (um-brér’), m 
omibriere, from L. wmbra, a shade.) The 
visor of a helmet; a projection like the 
peak of a cap, to which a face-guard was 
sometimes attached, which moved freely 
upon the helmet, andl could, be Lifted up like 
the beaver; the umbril, *But only vented 
| eo a umbriere.’ Spenser, Written also 


Umbriferous (um-brif'ér-us),@. [L. wmbra, 
a shade, and fero,to bear.) Casting or mak- 
ing a shade. 

Umbriferously (um-brif‘ér-us-li, ade. 80 
as to make or cast a shade. ‘Growing win- 
briferoualy.” Prof. Tyndall, 

Umbril (um'bril), n. [See UMBRIERR.] The 
reovelte part of a helmet; the umbriere; the 
Vier, 

Umbrina (um-bri‘na), m [Sp., from L. wm- 
bra, a shade—reason doubtful] A genus 
of acanthopterygious fishes of the family 
Acianidew. The U. cirrhoea or culgaria, or 
bearded umbrina, is a beautiful fish, the 





Unmbnina walrarcs |Bearded Umbrina}, 


ground emlour being wold, with bright bands 
of steel-blue, frequently attaining 2 feet in 
length, and sometimes 40 Ihe. in weight 
The flesh is white and well favoured, and 
isin much request. Its food is small fish, 
molluscs, and sea-weed. [t is common on 
the enasta of France, Spain, and Italy, and 
has been taken on the const of Britain. 

Umbroset (um'hros),«. [L. windroeus, shady, 
from uimbra, a shade.) Shady; umbrage- 
ous, 


Umbrosityt (um-bros’‘i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being umbrose; shadiness. Sir 
T. Browne. 


Umiak, Umyak (ym’yak), n._ The native 
bame of the women’s or larger kind of Esqui- 
maux boats. carrying ten ur twelve people, 
and consisting of a wooden fram= covered 
With seal skins, with several seats. It is 
used fur fishing or trauspurting famil:e3, and 











ch, chain; ¢h. Sc. loch; g. go; j. job; 


[O. Fr. wmbriere, | 


is worked by women, 
and a triangular sail made of seala' entrails. 


Umlaut (iim'lout), n. 


(G., from prefix wm, 
indicatin 


alteration, and faut, sound= 


change of sound.) In piilol, the change of © 


a vowel in one syllable through the influ- 
ence of one of the vowels a, i, uw in the syl- 
lable immediately following—a common 
feature in several of the Teutonic tungues. 
In German umlant is seen in the frequent 
change of the vowels a, o, u toa, 6, a 
Anglo-Saxon it was very common, and it 
still appears in the plurals feet and yeese, 
from soot and goose, the vowels in 
changed by an ¢ that originally followed. 
Umlaut ls therefore a kind of assimilation 
of sounds. The change caused by @ ia called 
a-umlaut, and so of the others. 


The conception of a sound tends fo put the vocal 
ongans in a position to utter it. We conceive the 
later sounds ina word while yet speaking the former ; 
hence the tendency to utter a sound letween the 
tea, Now wf shows in Gothic. Old H. German 
has mast o-oo; Norse, w-nndertal 


Prog. March, 
Umpirage (um'pir-Aj), wi [From umpire.) 
The post of an =o the act of ove whi 
arbitrates as umpire; the decision of an 
umpire; arbitrament, Bp. Hail. 


Umpire (um'pir), 1. [From 0. E. normpere, 


nolinpere, Roper, ara | . aud with logs 
of initial n comnyet. = rom ©.Fr. noa- 
per, not equal, L. non, not, and par, 


equalapair. Theloss of initial n (see A PRON) 
would be aasisted by the collateral form tin- 
pier, from Fr. impair, L. impar, uneven, odd. 
Lit.’ an odd person, in addition to a pair. | 
1. A person to whose sole decision a contro- 
versy or yuestion between parties ls referred; 

one agreed upon as a judge, arbiter, or 
referee, in case of conflict of opinions. "Three 
umpires in this matter.” Shak, 

"Twist my extremes and me this bloody i fl 

Shall play the wargire, ib, 


In this yreat duel, Nature herself is sinjare and 
can do no wrong. wipe, 


2 In daw, a third person called in to de- 
cide a controversy or question sulanitted 
to arbitrators when the arlitrators do not 
agreé in opinion, 

Umpire (um'pir), v.¢ pret. & pp. tempired ; 
ppr. unepiring. To decide as umpire; to 
settle, a4 a dispute. South [Bare] 

Umpireship (um'pir-ship), 1. The office of 


te nmpire. 

Umquitie (um'whil), adv. [0.E. wmichile, 

inversion from A. Sax, Awlluim 

ie ohtlout: adverbial dat. pl of Awtl, while, 
meaning at times, once, formerly, whilom. ] 
Some time ago; formerly. ‘A lost man— 
man guniie dead—defunct." Sir W. Scott. 
Seotch 
imquhile (um'whil), a. Former; late; de- 
censed. * Miss Rarbara Clinkscale, daughter 
to the wnguAile, and sister tou the then ex- 
isting Clinkscale of that ilk." Sir W. Scott. 
[Scoteh. ] 

Umstroket (um‘strok), nm [A. Sax, wm-, 
ym-, yb, cel tem-, mb, G. win, around, 
and E. stroke, a line, a mark. In OQ. E. 
words with this prefix were not uncommon. } 
Boundary line; extreme edge, ‘Such towns 
as stand . on the very wmefroke, or on 
any partof the utmost lineofamap.’ Fuller. 

Un-, <A prefix derived from twu sources 
with two uses, viz. those of negation and 
those of reversal or undoing, and hence 
privation. L(A. Sax. wi-,O.83ax and Goth 
wun-, G un-, D. on-, Icel. u-, d-; cog, jwith 
L. in-, Gr, an-, a-, Skr. an-, a-, all signifying 
not. ] Expressive of simple ‘negation, In 


this senae it is need chiefly hefore radjectives, . 


past participles posaive, anil present parti- 
ciples used niljectively, and when so used 
it signifies ect 3 not; as, wnable, wafair, 
vatrue, untruthful, wiwise, wninvited, wn- 
welded, Unseen, ‘unaccommodating, in 
changing, wn loubting, unthinking, @€c. 
From such words again adverle in -ly and 
nouns in -nese are formed; hence, woafairly, 
unfairness, watruthfulness, unchangingly, 
fc, It is also directly prefixed to some 
nouns to express the absence or contrary of 
what the noun expresses, as in untruth, 
undress, unrest, unwisdom, &c. Before 
many words of Latin origin, 
sense of mere negation, is naturally repre- 


sented by in or by nun, and sometimes by | 


dis; thus, for uncomplete we have incom- - 

lete; for unability, inability; for unelastic, 
tnelastic and non-elastic; for unemphatic. 
non-emphatic; for unreputable, disreput- 
able, &c.—2. [A. Sax. on-, ond-, and-, as in 
on-lican, to unlock, on-leésan. to unloose, 


h, Fr. ain: ng, sing; 


lt often has o minst 


In | 


un, in the ' 


TH, then; th, thin; 


and-erwanan, tu anewer, &c.; Icel O.8ax. 
and Goth. and-, G. ant-, a8 in ant-worten, 
to answer; cog. L ante, before; Gr. anti, 
igainet, oppos te; Skr. anti, over against. | 
Pretixed to verbs (general active tranai- 
tive) it signifies properly the reversing or 
annulling of the action expressed by the 
verb; as, wnilo, wnlearn, wnlock, wimake, 
to. When prefixed to noung it chan _ 
them into verbs implying privation of 
object named by the noun or of the qualities 
connoted byit, Thus wafrock, uncowl, un- 
coat, unhelmc&e., aignify to depriveor divest 
of a frock, cowl, &c., while wnman, unsex, 
unshape, signify to deprive of the qualities 
ifaman, sex,d&c. This is sometimes called 
un privatice. Another peculiar use of this 
un ia found in a few verbs, chiefly obsolete, 
where it is used in the sense of retract or 
revoke, as wipredict, unsay, unspeak, un- 
awear, to retrict « prediction, a saying, doc. 
As further iNustrating the force of un in 
loth ita senses we may remark that under 
the form wnhlearned we have really three 
words—one an adjective signifying illiter- 
ate; a8, an walearned man (wn-, not, and 
ailj. learned); one a true past participle of 
the active verb to wnlearn (wn- in sense 2 
and earn), as, all you have learned must 
he enleathede and, Bree 8 one formed by 
prefixing wn negative to the past participle 
if the active verb to learn; as, his task is 
still unlearned, Some words with un-| 
lived are hardly used unless qualified by not; 
thus we speak of a striking prospect, but we 
shiould not be likely to say an Wuatriking pro- 
apect, though we should readily say the 
spect is not wnatribhing.—{Note. Adjectives 

and participles with the prefix wa-, in the 
sense of not, being almust onlimited in num- 
ber, and their meaning generally so obvious, 
many of them are omitted from this work, as 
well as their derivative adverts in -fy and 
nouns in -neas, When such words, however 
have a special signification or usage of their 
own, and are not simply to be explained as 
equivalent to ‘not’ and their latter element, 
they are admitted ints the vocabulary. As 
words of this kind muy be instanced unruly, 
unconscionable, unpretending, unparalleled, 
unease, and the like. Verbsand nouns with 
mun ag a prefix (such os wnlock, untruth) are 
aleo carefully defined, as they belong to a 
limited class, and are not coined at wil) b 
writers or speakers. Jt may also be ad 
that a number of the words below have only 


been inserted because used by writers of 
more or less eminence, } 

Unabased (un-a-bazid'),a. Not ahosed; not 
humble ‘The reverence wf Religion un- 
abased” Ap. Gauden. 

Unabashed (un-a-basht’), a Not abashed; 


not confused with shame or ly modesty. 
Earless on high, stood anuatarh'd Defoe, Pope. 


Unabated (un-a-bat'ed), a. Not abated; 
not lessened or lowered; not diminished im 
strength or violence ‘To keep her hos- 
band's greatness unobated,,” Beau, & FL 
Unability! bye a-Wil'i-ti), a. Want of ability; 
inability. ilfon, 


Unable (un-ai'bl), a 1. Not able; not having 


sufficient ability; oot equal for some task: 
as, unable to rise; unable to labour; wnable 
to paint a gol likeness.—2, Weak: helpless; 
useless. ‘Sopless age, and weak, unable 
limba” Shak —Jncapable, Unable. Bee 
under INCAPABLE. 


Unabledt (un-abld),a Disabled; incapaci- 


titel, 8. Jona, 
Unableness (un-i'bl-nes), n. The state of 
being unable: inability, ales. 


Unabolishable (un-u-lol'ish-a-bl), a, Not 
capable of being abolished, annulled, or de- 
stroved. WNiltan. 

Unabolished (un-a-bolisht), a Not abol- 
ished; not repealed or annulled; remain 
in furce, ‘Lnabolished orders and laws. 
mabridged ija’), a. Not abridged; 

Unabri (an-a-brijd’), a. Not 
net shertened; as. an waobridged edition 
of a dietionary. * Ve are pure, unliroken, 
wiobridged" Mazo 


| Unabsolvable t (an ab-solv’a-b1), a Not 
nabsolo- 


admitting of absolution from. 
able oathes.’ Jas, Hayward. 
Unabsurd (un-ab-sérd’), a. 


reasonable. Young. 


Not absurd: 


- Unabundant (un-a-bun slant) a. Not a- 
bundant or plentiful. Prof. G . Wileon. 
Unaccented (un-ak-sent’ed ), ‘a. Not ac- 


cented; having no accent; as, an unaeccented 
syllable. Harris. 
Unacceptable (un-ak-sep’ta-bl), a. Not 











w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


ated (un-s as -eim "|- lit - ed), a. 
1. "Not nasiniilated, nol made to resemble. 
2 In pAysiol. nut united with, and actually 
made o part, cither of the proper fluids or 
solids of the bully; not taken into the eys- 
tem; aa, food atill uneassionilated. 


Unassisted (un-assist’ed),a. Not eet | 
‘The vic- | 
| Unavoidableness (un-a-vold’s-bl-nes), n. 


not alded or helped; unaided. 
tories of reason undsmiated by the force of 
human power.” Addixon. 
(un-as-sim'ing), a 
not bold or forwanl; not making 
not arrogant: modest ; 
UL ey 


suming ; 
lofty pretensions; 
aa, an wnaariining youth; 


Mmalnooers. 
Sweet Daisy! : 
Thot sacri common-place 


Of Nature | Par rmerth. 


Unassured (un-a-shird’), @ 1, Not as- 
sured; not bold or confident.—2 + Nut to 
be trusted. ‘The feigned friends, the wn- 
assired foes," 
against loss: as, gomls wnossured, 

Unatonable (un-a-tén‘a-bl), a 1. Not to 


be expinted or atoned for.—2.+ Not to he | 


reconciled; not to be brought into concord. 
Milton. 

Unatoned (un-a-tind"), « 
not atoned for, “A brother's blood! yet wr- 
aten'd." Rewer 

Unattached (un-at-tacht’)a, Not attached; 
npg 6 (a) in faw, not taken on account 

debt, (4) Milit not belonging to any one 


company ur regiment, or on half-pay: said | 


of officers. 


Unattainable (un-at-tin’s-bl), a. Not to 
be ined or obtained; as, wnattainable 
‘No such wattainable privilege.’ 


Unattainableness (un-ot-tan’a-bl-nes), 1. 


The state of being unattainable or beyond | 


the rench Locke. 
Unattainted (nn-at-tant’ed), a. 1. Not at- 


tainted. —2 Not corrupted; not affected ; 
hence, isuparilel ‘With unattainted eye. 
Shak, 

Unattem i (un-at-Lempt'ed), a. 1. Not 
attempted: nat tried; not essayed. * Things | 


tern then pted yet in prose or rhyme.’ 
2 Not having had a trial or test applied; 
not tried, as by temptation. itp te 
Rut for my hand, as wafemnygied ye 
Like a poor heyyar, raileth on the rich. Shak, 
Unattended (un-at-teudl'ed), # 1. Not at- 
tended; not accompanied; having noretinue 
or attendance. 
With goldesslike demeanour forth she went, 
st aenattenalert, Miffoer. 
2 Not attended to; not dressed; as, wnat- 
fended wounds 
Unatte (nn-nt-tend'ing), a. 
tending or listening; not lieing attentive, 
* Cnattending ears.” Milton, 


Unattentive (in-at-tent’iv), a Not at- 
tentive: inattentive. Clarke. 
Unattested (un-at-test'ed), a. Notattested; 


having no attestation, 


Thus dad has noe left himnsell nannitieriea, doing 
gral, seiding us fran heaven rains and fruitful sea- 
artis. Barrow, 


Uuattire (un-at-tir), vi. To take off the 
dress or attire; fo undress. 
We both left Mins. Schwellenhberp to wenn fier. 
djfis Surury. 


Unau (i-na), m An edentate mammal, the 


Bradypies dodactylus. See SLOTH. 
Unaudienced (iu-a'di-enst), a Not ad- 
mitted to an audience. Jtichardsvvi, 


Sik MUL: 


Unauspicious (un-a-spi'shiusa), a ‘4 
li- 


spicious: Hifavouralle; nut propitions, 
te and whateypicions altars.” Shak. 
Gaauthentie (un-f- -then'tik), a. Not au- 
thentic; not genuine or true, *Amyot's wi- 
authentic French Plotarch.” 1. Warton. 
Tnauthenticated (un-a-then’tl-kiat-el), a, 
Not authenticated: not attested: net aliwn 
to be Fenuine, ‘Unauthenticated by teati- 
mony.” Pal 
Daanrinseieek (un-a’thor-izd), a. Not au- 
thorized; not warranted hy proper authn- 
rity; not daly commissioned. "An waat- 
thorized kiss." Shak, 
Unavailable (un-a-vil’s-b1), a. Not avail- 
able; not effectual; vain; useless, 
Hut tu woniplain or sot complain alike 
a ite ap, Poiter. 
Wnavailableness (un-a-vil'a-bl-nes), 1. 
IneMicary; useleasness. Sir EL Sardis. 
‘(un-a-val'ing), a 
the effect desired ; ineffec' tual : 
Vail; Ag, 
wrayers, Tbryden, 


Unavenged (un-a-venjd’), a. Not avenged; 
net having obtained retaliation, revengr, or 


nse lesa ; 





Not as- | 


Spenser. — 8 Not insured | 


Not expiated; 


MNiltow | 


Not at- | 


Not having | 


unarailing efforts; unavailing 
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satiefaction; not punished; not atoned for: 
as, a person is wiavenged; a crime is wn- 
venged. Byron; Tennyson. 

Unavoidable (un-a-void'a-bl), a. 1. Incap- 
alle of being made null or vuold, —2 Not 
avoidable; not to be shunned; inevitable; 
as, unavoidable evils, * Unavoidable occa- 
sions of war.” Dryden, 


The state of being unavoidable; inevitable- 
ness. Glanville, 

Unavoidably (un-a-void'a-bli), adr, Inevi- 
tably; ln a manner that preveots failure or 
escape. 

Many Serere reflections on their own oilstaken 


choice must sewed y torture the giocds of the 
wicious, Sectrr. 


Una voided (un-a-void’ed), a. 1. Notavolded 
or shunnued,—2.7 Inevitable, 
We sce the very wreck that we must suffer, 
And winntented is be danger now, z 


Unawaked, Unawakened (un-a-wakt’, 
uUn-a-Wak’ud), a. 1. Nut awakened; not 
roused from aleep.—2 Nat roused ‘trom 
spiritual slumber or atupidity, * U'nawak- 
ened dream beneath the blaze of truth.’ 
Thomson. 

Unaware (un-a-war’), a. Not aware; not 
heeding; heedless: without thought; inat- 
tentive: only used predicatively, 

Will he, so wise, let lone at once his ire, 
Helike through impotence, or hamare! Mf iifow, 

1 am not weemere Gow the productions of the 
Grulestrect brotherhoud have of late years fallen 
uniler many prejudices, Amat, 


Sometimes used adverbially, but wnawares | 


is the proper adverb, ‘As one that hath 
unware dropped a precious jewel in the 
fluc.” Shak. 

Unawares (un-a-wire), adv. [An adverbial 
genitive, like befimes, &e.] 1. Baddenly; 
unexpectedly; without previous prepara- 


tion; as, the evil came upon us Nnaiwares. | 


‘Toke the preat-grown traitor waawares.’ 
Shak —2 Without premeditated design; in- 
nilvertently.-—df waawares, sometines al 
unainire, Unexpectedly. ‘By his foe sur- 
prised alwnawares,” Shak. 
He breaks of seotwerrs upon oor walks. Devan. 
T came to cdo it with a sort of love 
4fiovlish wuamerr. A. Arewning. 
Unawed (un-gil'), 2. Not awed; not re- 
strained by fear; undaunted, Clarendon, 
Unbacked (un-hakt’), a. 
Imeked: wot tauglit to bear a rider; un- 
broken. ‘Like watack'd colta they Age ‘d 
thelr ears" Shak. —*% Centre wted; left 
without ald; put countenance upheld, or 
encouraged. Daniel. —3, Not moved back 
or backwards. C. Jiichardson. 
Unbaffied (un-baffld), a. Not baffled nor 
defeated; not confounded, 
Unbag (un-baz’), v.t. To let out of a bag; 
aa, tu wowing mfg. 
Unbsgged (un-bagd’), @. or pp 
lageet 
2, Ejected from a lag. 
Unbailable (un-bala-bl), a. 
ag, the wlfence is wnbailable. 
Unbaked (un-bakt’), a. Not baked. 
Unbalanced (un-bal'anst), a. 
anced; not poised; not in equipolse. 
Let earth anvialeved from her orbit Ay. Pie, 


2 Not brought to an equality of debt and 
credit; as, an wabulanced sevwunk—2 Not 
restrained by equal power; not having 
equal weight, force, power, or anthority ; 
as, unbalanced parties —4. Not in equilib- 
rium; unsteady; esally swayed. 


This gen! of had, ho one extreme betray 
Th’ ahaa ncrd wind, 


Unballast (un-bal’last), ve 
ballast; to discharge the ballast from. 
Unballast | (un-bal'last), a. Unballasted. 
*(nhoallast veasel.” Addinon 
Unballasted (tn-lal‘last-ed), p. and a. 
L Freed from ballast.—2 Not furnished 
with ballast; not kept steady by ballast or 
by weight; unstemly; as, wiballagted wits. 
Unbanded (un-bandied), a, Stripped of a 
band: having no band: unfastened. ‘Your 
bonnet unbanded.* Shak. 
Unbank (un-bangk’), «f. To take a bank 
from; to open, as po dy levelling or removing 
banks. Sir H. Tay 


Unbaptized (un-bap-tizd’), a, Not baptized. | 
Dabecamingly (un-bé-kum‘tng-li pe agg In 


Drayton, . 
Unbar (un-biir’), c.f. pret. & pp. waborred ; 
pPr wnbdarring. To reniove a bar or bars 


rom; to unfasten; to open; as, to mabar a 


gate. ‘To nubar these Incka.’ Shak. 
nbarbarized (in-lar‘tvir-iml),a. Civilized, 
“A life totally wuherbarized.” Ozell! 


1. Not having been | 


| Unbearded ( un-bérd’ed), a 


1. Not 
not put intu a bag or bags, — | 





Not bailable; | 


Shak, | 
1, Not bal- | 





ys been Sea 


| 


UNBECOMINGNESS 





Unbarbed (un-biirbd’), a. 1+ Not sheared, 
shaven, or mown. ‘The thick undarded 
grounds.‘ Drayton. —2.t Unharnessed; bare. 


Must | go show them iny «sndarbed sconce? Shed. 


3. In net Atet. not furnished with barbs or 
reversed points, hairs, or plames. 
Unbarbered (un-barbérd), a. Unshaven. 


We'd a hundred Jews to larboard 
Unwashed, uncombed, sadavbered. Thackeray. 


Unbark } (un-biirk’), v.¢. 1. To strip off the 
bark from, ae from a tree; to bark. ‘A branch 
of a tree being unbarked.’ Bacon.—2 To 
diserobark; to Land. 


We did wedark our selves and went on gate up 
to the citie. Hackluyt. 


Unbarricade (un- -bar'(-kad), v.t. To throw 
upen; to unbar, *U'nbarricade the doors.” 
Sterne, 

Unbarricadoed (un-bar-i-ka’déd), a. Not 
barricaded, stepped, or blocked up; unob- 
structed. ‘The wunbarricadoed streets.” 
Burke. 

Unbase (un-his’),a@. Not base, low, or mean: 
not degrading or disgraceful. ‘In honest 
counsels, and in way unbase.’ Daniel. 

Unbashed? (un-basht), a. Not filled with 
or net feeling shame; unabashed. ‘With 
tinbashed hearts. Sir P. Sidney. 

Unbashful (un-bash’fyl), a. Not bashfal: 
bold; inipudent; sliameless, ‘With unbdash- 


f forehead, " Shak. 
nbated?t (un-bat' ed) a 1. Unahated; un. 
diminished. ‘Unba fire.” Shak.—2 Un- 


blunted: applied to . pail without a but- 
ton on the point. Shak, 
Unbathed (un-lariid’),a. Not bathed; not 
wee, 
The blade return'd winhathed and to the handle bent. 
Dvryden. 


Unbattered (un-bat’térd), a. Not battered. 
not bruised or injured by | blows. ‘My aword 
with un wubaffered edge.’ Shak. 

Unbay! (un-ba’),of To open; to free from 
restraint. “ Ze ) Pd the current of my 


acer AN 
bet (un- iv) vi. Not to be, or not to be 
the same; to be another. 
How oft, with danger of the field beset, 
Or with home tutinies, would he we 
Himeelf! Old play. 


Unbear (n-bar’), »f To take the bearing- 
rein of: said of a hurse. 
Unbear him half « moment, to freshen him ap. 


Unbearable ( un-bar’a-bl), a. Not to be 
horne or endured; intolerable. ‘A noisome 
eniell . that is almost unbearable.’ Sir 
iT. Sidney. 

Unbearably (un-bir’a-bli), adv. In an un- 
bearable manner; matolerably: Brougham. 
Having no 
beard; beardless. ‘Th’ unbearded youth.” 

B Jenaon, ‘L'ulearded grain.’ 

Un (un-leir'ing),@. Bearing or pro- 
ducing no fruit; sterile; barren. ‘ Unbearing 
branches.” Dryden. 

Unbeast + (uu-bést"), 0¢. To divest of the 
form or qualities of a beast. ‘Let him wun- 
beast the least." Sandys. 

Unbeaten (un-lét'u),a. 1. Not beaten; not 
treated with blows.—2, Untrod; not beaten 
hy the feet; as, unbeaten the. 

Unbeauteous, Unbeautiful (un-bi’té-uz. 
un-bo'ti-fyl), a. Not beautiful; having no 
beauty, ‘ Unbheauwtvous in its own eyes.’ 
Hammond. ‘lo the midst of undeautyful 
things.” fivakin 

Unbeavered (un-bé’vérd), a. With the 
leaver or hat uff; uncovered. Gay. 

|—=Unbeclouded (un-lé-kloud’ed), a. 


Not be- 
clouded or dimmed; seeing clearly. ‘Uan- 
heclouded eyes.” Watts. 

Unbecome?} ( wn-lie-kum’), v.t. Not to be- 


come; nut to be sullable to; to misbecome. 


lt neither watecemer God nor men to be moved by 
reason, RP. Shertock. 


Unbecoming (un- -yé-kum‘ing), a. and pp. 
lL. Not becom ing ; improper; indecent; in- 
decorous, ‘ (Tnbecoming speeches.’ Dryden. 
2 (Un, not, and pres. part. of become, vt] 
Not becoming some person. 

Hut something ere the end, 


Some work of noble pote, may yet be dose, 
hot witieresmy wen that strove with 


au tobecoming manner; unsuitably. 
behave onrselyes very ‘unbecomingly 
RN aebasal Aa rrote, EAGER ’ 
nbecomingnuess (un- um‘ing-nes ), 
The state or quality of being unbecoming: 
impropriety; foiletorousness. Locke. 


"We 
and 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; tube, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; ii. Sc. abune; =, Sc. fey. 


UNBED 
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UNBLOSSOMING 





Unhed (un-bed’), v.t. To raise or rouse fron) 
bed. 


Eels unéed themselves and stir at the noise of 
thunder. rz. Walton, 
Unbedded (un- bed’ed), p _anda. 1. Raised 
from bed; disturbed.— 2 Applied to a bride 
whose marriage had not been consum- 

mated. 
We deem‘d it best that this usdcdded bride 


Should visit Chester, there to live recluse. 
Se H. Taylor, 


Unbedinned (un‘bé-dind ), @. Not made 
noisy. ‘A princely music inbedinned with 
drums.’ L. Hunt. [Rare 
Unbefitting (un-bé-fit’ fae), Not befitting; 
unsuitable; unbecoming. 


Love is full of unbefitting strains, 
All wanton as a child. 


Unbefool (un-bé-fo1), v.¢. 1. To change from 
a foolish nature; to restore from the state or 
condition of a fool. South.—2. To open the 
eyes of to a sense of folly. —3. To undeceive. 

Unbefriended (un-bé-frend’ ed), a. Not be- 
friended; not supported by friends, having 
no friendly aid. ‘The atronage of the poor 
and unbefriended.’ ling beck 

Unbeget (un-bé-get’), v.t. To deprive of ex- 
istence. ‘Wishes each minute he could un- 
beget those rebel sons.’ Dryden. 

beginning (un-bé-gin’ing), a. Having no 
beginning. ‘An unbeginning, midless, end- 
less ball.” Sylvester. 

Unbegot, Unbegotten (un-bé-got’, un-bé- 
got’n),a. Not generated; not begot; espe- 
cially, having never been generated; having 
always been self-existent; eternal. ‘Your 
children yet unborn and unbegot.’ Shak. 
‘The eternal, wnbegotten, and immutable 
God." Stillingfleet. 

Unbeguile (un-bhé-gil’), v.t. To undeceive ; 
to free from the influence of deceit. 


Break from these snares, thy judgment unbeguile. 
We reses. 
Unbe ed (un-bé-gild’), p. and a. Not be- 
tiled or deceived. ‘A virgin tenbeguiled by 
Cupid’s dart.’ 


Congreve. 
Unbegun (un-bé- gun’), a. 
‘A work undegun.’ Hook 
Unbeheld (un-bé-held’), a. oN ot beheld; not 
seen; not visible one’s self. ‘May’st well 
behold them unbeheld.’ Tennyson. 
Unbehovablet (un-bé-hév’a-bl), a. Not be- 
hovable; not needful; unprofitable. Str J. 
Cheke. 
Unbeing t (un-he’ing), a. Not existing. 
‘Beings yet unbeing.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Unbeknown (un-bé-nén’), a. Unknown. 
[ Vulgar. ] 
‘J was there,’ resumed Mrs. Cluppins, ‘ sAdebsotns 
to Mrs. Bardell.’ Dickens. 


Unbelief (un-hé-léf’), n. 1. Incredulity; the 
withholding of belief; as, unbelief is blind, 
2. Infidelity: disbelief of divine revelation. 


As doubt attacked faith, sudelief has avenged 
faith by destroying: doubt. Card. Mauning. 


8. In the New Testament, disbelief of the 
truth of the gospel; distrust of God's pro- 
prises and faithfulness, &c. Mat. xiii. 58; 
Mark vi. 6; Heb. iii. 12. 

Unbelievability (un-bé-lév’a-bil”i-ti), n. In- 
capability of being believed ; incredibility. 
J. S. Mill. ‘Mud-oceans of Hypocrisy and 
Unbelievability.’ Carlyle. 

Unbelievable (un-hé-lév’a-bl), a. Not to be 
believed; incredible. ‘A thing unbelievable.’ 
J. Udall. 

Unbelieve (un-bé-lév), v.t. 1. To discredit; 
not to believe or trust. ‘As I, thus wrong’d, 
hence unbelwved go.’ Shak. —2. Not to 
think real or true. ‘Seas unknown, and 
unbelieved.’ Beau. & Fl. 

Unbellever (un-bé-lév’ér), n. 1. An incredu- 
lous person; one who does not believe.— 
2. An infidel; one who discredits revelation. 
or the mission, character, and doctrines of 
Christ. ‘Atheists and unbelievers of all 
sorts." Clarke. 

Unbelieving (un-bé-lév’ing), a. 1. Not be- 
lieving ; incredulous.—2. Infidel; discredit- 
ing divine revelation, or the mission, char- 
acter, and doctrines of Christ; as, the urbe- 
lieving Jews. Acts xiv. 2. 

Unbelievingly (un-bé-lév’ing- li), adv. In 
an unbelieving manner. Clark 

Unbeloved (un-bé-livd’ ), a. “Not loved. 
‘Not unbelov'd hy Heav’n. den 

Unbelt (un-belt’), v.t. To unfasten ‘ the belt 
of; to ungird. ‘Would have unbelted their 
swords.” De Quincey. 

Unbend (un-bend’), v.¢. 1. To become re- 
laxed or unbent. —2. To rid one’s self of 
constraint; to act with freedom; to give up 
stiffness or austerity of manner. 


— SS 


ch, chain;  ¢h, Sc. loch: 


wet yet begun. 


£. 90, 


j. job; 


Unbend (un-bend’), v.t. pret. & pp. uadbent. | Unbid t (un-bid’), a. 


To free from flexure; to make straight; 
a8, to unbend a bow.—2. To relax; to remit 
from a strain or from exertion; to set at 
ease for a time; as, to unbend the mind 
from study or care. ‘You twnbend your 
noble strength.’ Shak. ‘To slacken and 
tunbend his cares." Denham.—3. Naut. (9) 
to unfasten from the yards and stays, as 
sails; (b) to cast loose, as a cable from the 
anchors: (c) to untie, as a rope. 


Unben (un- -bend’ ing), p. anda. 1. Not 
suffering flexure. ‘The unbending corn.’ 
Pope.—2. Unyielding ; resolute; inflexible: 


applied to persons. — 3. Unyielding ; inflex- 
ible; firm: applied to things; as, unbending 
truths. —4. Given up temporarily to relax- 
ation or amusement. 
I hope it may entertain your lordship at an 271- 
Rowe. 


bending hour. 

Unbendingly (un-bend’ing-li), adv. With- 
Unt bending; obstinately. 

Unbendinguess (un-bend‘ing-nes), n. The 


quality ality of being unbending; inflexibility. 


Unboneficed (un-ben’e-fist), a. Not enjoy- 
ing or having a benefice. Dryden 

Unbenefi (un-ben-e-fi’sha)), a. "Not bene- 
ficial; not advantagevus, useful, profitable, 
or helpful. Milton. 

Unbenefited (un-ben’e-fit-ed), a. Having 
received no benefit, service, or advantage. 


Dr. Knox 

Un hted ( un-bé-nit’ed ), Not be- 
nighted; never visited by darkness 

them day 


To 
Had tndenighted shone. 
Unbenign (un-bé-nin)), a. 

reverse of benign; malignant. Milton. 

Unbent (un-bent’, pp. of tenbend. 
Unbenumb (un- é-num’ ) v.t. To relieve 
from numbness; to restore sensation to. 
‘Unbenumbds his sinews and his flesh.’ Syt- 

vester. 
Unbereaven (un-bé-rév’en),a. Not bereaved; 
unbereft. £. B. Browning. 
Unbereft (un’bé-reft), a. Not bereaved; 
unbereaven. Sandys. 
Unbeseem (un’bé-sem), v.t. Not to be fit 
for or worthy of; to be unbecoming or not 
befitting to; to belie. 


Ah! may’st thou ever be what now thou art, 


Milton. 
Not benign; the 


Nor sbeseem the promise of thy spring. Byron. 
Unbesee (un-bé-sém‘ing), a. Unbe: 
coming; not befitting; unsuitable. KEikon 


Basilike. 

Unbeseemingly (un-bé-s@m’ing-li), adv. In 
ap unbecoming manner. Barrow. 

Unbeseemingness (un-bé-sém’ing-nes), n 
The state or quality of being unbeseeming. 
Bp. Hall. 

Unbesought (un-bé-sat’), pp. Not besought; 
not sought by petition or entreaty. Milton. 

Unbespeak (un’bé-s spek), v.t. To make void 
or put off, as something spoken for before- 
hand; to annul, as an order or engagement 
against a future time. * Unbespeak what I 
have ordered.’ Garrick 


To Whitehall to look, among other things, for Mr. 
May, to wubespeak his dining with me aay Sud 


Unbestowed (un-bé-stod),a. Not bestuwed: 
not given, granted, or conferred; nut dis- 
posed of. acon. 

Unbetide t (un-bé-tid’), vt. To fail to 
happen or betide. Chaucer. 

Unbetrayed (un-bé-trad’),a. Not betrayed. 

anie 

Unbewailed (un-bé-wald’), a. Not be- 
wailed; not lamented. 

Let determined things to destiny 
Hold ssabewarl'd their way. 

Unbeware,t Unbewarest (un’hé-war, un’- 
bé-warz), adv. Unaware; unawares. Bale. 

Unbewitch (un-bé-wich’), v.¢. To free from 
fascination, deception, or delusion. 

Ordinary experience observed would sndewittch 
men as to these delusions. Sout. 
Unbias (un-bi’as), v.t. To free from bias; 
to turn or free from prejudice or preposses- 

sion. 

The truest service a private man can do his coun- 
try, is to s«adias his mind, as much as possible, be- 
tween the rival powers. Saif. 

Unbiassed (un-bi’ast), a. Free from bias, 
undue partiality, or prejudice; impartial ; 
as, an unbiassed mind; unbdiassed opinion 
or decision. ‘Unbiass’'d by self -profit.’ 


Tennyson. 
Unbiassedly (un-bi’ast-lf), adv. Without 
prejudice; impartially. Locke. 


Unbiassedness (un-bi’ast-nes),n. The state 
of being unbiassed; freedom from bias or 
prejudice. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


{See Brp.] Without 
having said prayers. 


eer. 

Unbid, Unbidden (un-bid’, un-bid’n), a. 
1. Not bid; not commanded; hence, spon- 
taneous. 

Thorns also and thistles it shall bring thee forth 
Undid. Mitton. 


2. Uninvited; not requested to attend. ‘Un- 
bidden guests.’ Shak. 

Unbidet (un-bid), v. é wot to abide; not to 
remain or stay. 

Unbigoted (™ (un ‘bigot-ed), a. Free from big- 


otry 

Unbind (un- bind), v.t. To untie; to remove 
a band from; to unfasten; to loose : to set 
free from shackles; as, unbind the prisoner's 


arms. ‘Unbind my sons.’ ak. 
Unbirdly (un-bérd’li), adv. Unlike or un- 
worthy of a bird. Cowley. 
Unbishop (un-bish’up), v.t. To deprive of 
episcopal orders; to ivest of the rank of 
bishop. South. 


Unbit (un-bit’), p. anda. Not bitten. ‘ Un- 
bit by rage canine of dying rich.’ Y 
Unbit (un-bit’), vt. Naut. to remove 
turns of from the bitts; as, to unbita cable. 
Unbitted (un-bit’ed), a. Unbridled. ‘Our 
carnal stings, our wnbitted lusts.’ Shak. 
Unblamable (un-blam’a-bl), a. Not blam- 
able; not culpable; innocent. Bacon. 
Unblamableness (un- -blam’a-bl-nes), 2 
State of being unblamable or chargeable 
with no blame or fault. ‘ Unblamableness 


of life.’ th. 

Unblamably (un-blim’a-bli), adv. In an 
unblamable manner; so as to incur no 
hlame. 1 Thes. ii. 10. 

Unblamed (un-blimd’), a. Not blamed; 
free from censure. ‘So .. . tsdlameda 


life.’ B. Jonson. 

Unblasted (un-blast’ed), a. x ot blasted ; 
not made to wither. Pea 

Unbleached (un-blécht’), a. Not bleached; 
not whitened by bleaching; as, unbleached 


cottons. 
Unbleaching (un-bléch’ing), a. Not whit- 
ening or becoming white or pale. ‘Blood's 


unbleaching stain.” Byron. 

Unbleeding (un- biéd'ing), a. Not bleeding; 
not suffering loss of blood. ‘ Unbleediny 
wounds.’ Daniel. 

Unblemishable (un-blem’ish-a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being blemished. Dilton. 

Unblemished (1n-blem‘isht), a. Not blem- 
ished; nut stained; free from turpitude, 
reproach, or deformity; pure; spotless; as, 
an unblemished reputation or life. 

Unblemish'd let ne live, or die unknown. Pape. 


Unblenchedt (un-blensht),a. Not daunted 
or disconcerted; unconfounded. 
By grots and caverns shag *d with horrid shades, 
She may pass on with sundlench'd majesty. Aftlfor. 
Unblended (un- blend’ed), a. Not blended, 
not t mingled. ‘Unblended divinity.’ Dr. 


Uabicsst (un-bles’), v.t. To make unhappy; 
to neglect to make happy. 
Thou dost beguile the world, nsddess some mother. 


ak, 

Unblessed (un-blest’ or un-bles’ed),a. Not 
blessed; unblest. ‘Every inordinate cup is 
unblessed.’ Shak. 

Unblessedness (un-bles’ed-nes), ». The 
state of being unblessed ; exemption from 
bliss. Udall. 

Unblest (un-blest), a. Not blest: excluded 
from benediction; hence, cursed; wretched; 
unhappy. 

Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 
I care no longer, being all sadlest. Terryson. 

Unblighted (un-blit’ed), a. Not blighted; 

not blasted. ‘Happiness unblighted.’ Cow- 


Unblind (un-blind’), v.¢._ To free from blind- 
ness; to five sight to; to open the eyes of. 
‘Yo unblind some of the people.’ Bp. 
Hacket. 

Unblind (un-blind), a Unclouded ; clear. 
‘His inward sight uunblind.’ Keats. 

Unblindfold (un-blind’féld), a. Not blind- 
folded. Spenser. 

Unblooded (un-blud’ed), a. Not marked 
or distinguished by improved blood; not 
thoroughbred; as, an unblooded horse. 

Unbloodied (un- bluded), a. Not stained 
with blood. ‘Although the kite sour with 
unbloodied beak.’ Shak. 

Unbloody (un-biud’i), a. 1. Not stained with 
blood. ‘Wholesome bev’rage and unbloody 
feasts.’ Dryden.—2. Not shedding blood ; 
not cruel. 

Unblossoming (un-blos’som-ing), a.Not pro- 


ducing blossoms. ‘ Unblossoming branches.’ 
Evelyn. 
w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


UNBLOTTED 


Unblotted (un-blot'ed 
hot blotted out; not deleted; not erased, 


We still leave anMetted intheleavesof = Statute 
Book the just and wholesome law which declares 
that the sturdy felon shall be fed and plone. 
ens. 


Unblown (un-blén’), a. 1 Not blown; not 
having the bud expanded. ‘My tender 


babes, my wihlown towers.” Shak.—2 Not. Jubound (un-bound’), a. 


extinguished : with out, ‘Lamps... un- 
blown out. Dr UW. More.—8. Not inflated | 
or inflamed with wind. 


A fre michtiemer (cliall) dewour his race. Sandys. 


Unblunted (un-blunt’ed), a. Not blunted; 
not made obtuse or dull, C 

Unbl (un-blush’ing), « 
ing: destitute of shame; impudent; as, an 
undlushing assertion. 


That bald, bad man. . . ding stil, 
With hard soekfard vege fromt, ibe hic aT geet 


Matiushingly (un-blush ’ ing- fh “ads. on 
an unblushing or shameless manner. 
Unboastful (un-bist'fyl), a. Not boasting; 
unassuming, modest, 
Of in homble sration dwells 
Undeoastfiet worth, above fastidious pomp. 
Aomson 


Unbodied (un-bo'lid), «. 1. Having no 
material body; incorporeal. 
We know not where unbedied spirits dwell, 
But this we know, they invisible, Crabbe, 


hodied 0 from the body, ‘Her soul wn- 
Jans of the burdensome corpse." Spenser. 

bodkined (un- 
ne iin FE. B. Browning. 
Unbokel,t v.¢. To unbuckle; to nnfasten ; 
toopen. Chaucer. 


Vabots (un-bélt’), ot To remove a bolt ! 


: to 7 ae to open. ‘He shall ' 
unbolt the ga Shak. 
Unbolt! en bolt? ye To unfold; to ex- | 


plain. 
How shall I understand you?— 
Vl sssboft to you. Shak, 


Unbolted (un-bélt’ed), p. and a 1, Freed 
from fastening by bolts. —2. Not bolted or 
nut paving the bran or course 
separated by a bolter; as, unbolted meal, 
Hence—3. | Coarse; gross; not refined. 
I will tread this w4eifed villain [nto mortar, Shab. 


Unbone (un-bdin’), of L To deprive of 
bones, —2. To fling or twist about as if bone- 
less. (Rare. 

So many young divines . have heen &o 
often apon the stage, writhing and wwAenting their 
clergy limbs to all the antics and dishonest gestures 
of trinculos, buffoons, and bawda. Filter, 


Tanbonnet (un-bon'net), vi. To remove or 


take off the bonnet, especially as a token | 


of respect. Sir W. Scott. 


Unbonnet (un-bon‘net), v.t To remove the | aoebiet all undraced’ Shak. 


honuet from; to take the bonnet off; as, all 
heads were at once unbonneted. 

i (un-bon‘net-ed),@. 1. Having 
no bonnet on, ‘ Unbonneted he runs," Shak, | 
2 Without taking the bonnet or cap off: 
making no obeisance. Shak See BoNNEr, 


vt. 
Unbookish (un-byk‘ish), a. 1. Not addicted 
to books or reading. 


It is to be wondered how muveless andootirk they 
were, minding pought but the feats of war, Afisten, 


, Not cultivated by erndition. Shak. 
(un-byk'lérnd), a. Iliter- 

sory * Uabooklearned people.’ Fuller. 

Unboot (un-bot’), «t To take off boots 


Unbooted (un-bdt'ed), p. and a. 1. Stripped 
of boots —2. Not having boots on. 
Unborn (un-born’), a. 1. Not born; not 
brought into life; not existing. 
Never so much agin thought madorn 
Did [ offend your highness, 
2 Not yet born; future. to come. 


The wes to t the children yet wndorn 
Shall feel this day a5 sharp to them as thorn. Stead. 


Peborrowad (uw. -hor’réd), a. Not borrowed; 
genuine; original; native; one's own; aa, 
unhorrowed beauties; unborrowed gold; un- 
borrowed excellence. Dryden. 
Unbosom (un-bdi’zum), o£ To reveal In 
contiidence; to disclose, as one's secret 
opinions or feelings. 

Their several counsels they madoroe shall, SAad, 


Shak. 


Not blotted, or ! bottomed, infinite abyss.” Milfon.—? Hav-' U 


fot blush. | 


bol’kind), a Unfastened | 
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nbridged (un-brijd’), a. Not furnished 
or crossed by a bridge; as, an unbridged 


stream. Wordsworth. 

Unbridle (un-bri'dl), of. To free from the 
bridle: to let loose. Shak. 
Unbridled (un-bri’dld), p. and a Loosed 
from the bridle, or as from the bridle; hence, 
unrestrained , ‘unruly ; violent ; licentious, 

‘Rash and unbridled boy.’ Shak. “Lands 
deluged by unbridled floods.’ Wordsworth. 
Unbroached (un-brécht’), a. Not broached 


ing no solid foundation; having no reliance. 


This is a special act of Christian hope, to be thus | 
nintottiomed of ourselves, and fastened u —_ God. 
rn rae. 


Unbought (un-bat'), a. Not bought: ob- 
tained without money or purchase. ‘The 
wibought dainties of the poor.” Dryden.— , 
L. Not “bound, 
loose; not tied Muilion.—2 Wantin 
cover : os, wibownd books. ‘ Volumes t at 
Locke,— 


lay abound, and without titles." 
3. Not bound by obligation or covenant— pgupebken Wabroke tactroka, ante 
F- Pret. of camp a bound’s-bli),adv. With , a Not woken: mot wae Beretta 

. J - ll vows unbroke,” Shak.—2 Not weaken 
ont hounds or limits; infinitely. Webster. yot crushed not subdued ‘By age un- 


- DTnbounded (un- bound’ed), a. 1. Having BO - 
bound or limit: unlimited in extent: in- 
finite; interminable; very t: excessive: 


broke. Pope. 3. Not tamed and rendered 
tractable not taught: not accustomed to 
the saddle, harness, or yoke; as, an unbroken 


as, unbounded space; u power. | horse or ox. 
‘The wide, the unbounded prompact.’ aAddi- , Unbrotherlike t (un-bruya‘ér- 1k), a. Upb- 
son, —2. Having no check or control; unore- | brotherly, Bacon; Dr More 
strained. rere | Unbrotherly (u (un- yer a. Fe bre 
rly; not | abrother. acon. 
— Hp ee hone ai Been, | Unbraised (un- oh ), a. Not braised; not 


SyN. Boundless, infinite, unlimited, Ulimit- | Crushed of hurt; undamaged ‘Helmets all 
7: A geet unrestrained, nnconh- | Unbuckle (un-buk’l), vt pret. & pp. wn- 
(un-bound'ed-li), ade. In | buckled; ppr. unbuckling. To loose from 


Un b 
an unbounded manner: without bounds or buckles; ad —— an, So sebucite a shoe: 


limits. ‘Unhowndedly generous.” Byron. wypyyckramed (un-buk’ramd), a Not 
Unboundedness (un-bound’ed-nes),m The gtarched or stiff; not precise; not formal. 
state or quality of being unbounded; free-  «\oral but wabuckram'd gentlemen.’ Col. 


dom from bounds or limita. Cheyne. man the younger, (Rare. ] 
Unbounteous (un-boun'té-us), a. Not [nbudded (as bad’ed), a. Not having put 


bounteous; not liberal, Milton, . 
- Unbow? (un-bou’), ¢.t To unbend, forth a bud; anblown. —s hid scent ii 


_an wnbudded rose.’ Kea 
Looking back would ane his sesolution, Fuééer. | Unbuild (un-bild’), wt. To: demolish, an that 


Unbowable} (un-bou'a-bl), a. Incapable of | which ia built; to rare; to destroy. ‘Te 
being bent or inclined. Stubbes unbuild the city. and to lay all flat. “Tat? Shak. 
Unbowed (uo-bou'd), a 1. Not bowed or ' Unbuilt (un-bilt’), a. Not et built not 


arched; not bent. ‘With stiff, unbowed | erected. " Tnbuilt Babel. yton. 


knee.’ Shak Hence—2, Not subjugated ; Unbundle (un-bun'dl), ot. To open; to dis- 
tinsubdued; not put under the yoke, Shak,  “08e; be clare 
He steod webomed beneath the Mls upon being Te Harney your ¢ riefs, madam, and let " due tbe 


riveol t the ' Unbuoyed (un-boid’), a. Not buoyed or 


Unbowel (un-bou’el), vt. To de 


an to eviscerate; to disembowel. Jr. ! borne up. Edin. Rev. 
v.t. See UNBURTHES, 
Unboy ¢ (an-bol’), v.f. To free from boyish | Unburia (un-be'ri-a-bl), a. Unfit to be 


buried. Tenn 
| Ox aaation (un he'ri rid), a 


‘ ry dead 
ae 


Un Aboened Gubusnt (an-hérnd’, un-bérnt’), 
a. 1, Not burned; not consumed by fire, 


thoughts or habits; to raise above boyhood. ! 
Clarendon. 
Unbrace (un- bras’), v.t. To remove the ° 
sinta or braces of; to free from tension; to 
oose; to relax; as, to unbrace a dram; to: 
unbrace the arms to unbrace the nerves. 


Not buried: not 
carcasses of unbturict 


Beau. & FL Shak.—2. Not injured by fire; not scorche!. 
Unbrace?t (un-bris’), ».. To grow flaccid; to | 3. Not baked, as brick. 
relax; to hang loose. Dryden. Un (un-bérn'ing), a. Not consuni- 


Unbraced (an-braat’), p. anda. Loosened 

ungirt; uubuttomed; relaxed. ‘With his 
‘When un- 
braced warriors on the rushy floor stretch 


ing away by fire. ‘ The unburning fire calles! 
light." Sir A. Digby. 

Unburnished (un-bér’nishd), a. Not bur- 

nHished; not brightened or cleaned. Sowthey. 


them in pleasing sloth." J. Baillie, Unburrow (un-bu'ré), ot. To take from « 
| Unbraid (un-brad), v.f To separate the w; to unearth. 

strands of, to unweave; to unwreathe. Necan bring down Sparrows and sstdurrete rab- 
Unbraided (un-brad‘ed), p. and a. Dis- | bits Dickens. 


entangled, as the strands of a braid; not Unburthen, Unburden (un-bér’tHn, un- 
knitted or wreathed; unplaited, ‘Her un- | bér'dn),o.6. 1. Torid of a load; to free from 
braided hair.” Sir W. Scott. a burden; to ease. 
brained -briin While we 
= Ao cp, oR 4 x nacho Uyndurttened craw! toward death. Shak. 


brains; not brained. Seaw. & FL 
2. To throw off, as a burden; to discharge. 


Unbran (un-bransh’ing ), a. Mt 4 di 
pong into branches; not branching. Gol Buckingham seéwrtfens with his tongue 
The envious load that fies opon his heart. SAat. 


Unbranded (un-brand’ed),a. Not branded. | 3 To relieve the mind or heart of, as by 


unbe (un-brest’), v.. To disclose or lay , | disclosing what lies heavy on it: with reflex- 


‘ive pronouns. 
open; to unbosom. Unbury (un. -be’ri), ot. To disinter; to ex. 


Couldist thou unmask their pomp, usbdreast their hume. Unburying our bones, and burying 
’ our reputations” Jarvis, 
How would st thou laugh at this rich bereerie. Unb (un-bi’zid), a. Not busied; net 


Unbreathed (un-brérud’), 2 1. Tot | emplo: ed, idle. Ap. Kainbow. 

a as, air wnbreathed,—2 2.+ Not exer- in Be ga nes-lik), a. 
unexercised: unpractised. ‘Our un- | businesslike. aun 

proached memories.’ Shak. Unbusy (un-bi’zi), a. Wot be idle. ‘Neither 

Unbred (un-bred’), a 1. Unbegot: unborn, | sherds. 


busy por wnbusy.’ 
Shak.—2, Not well bred; destitute of breed- ; Unbutton (un- ‘but’n), wt. ‘To loose the but- 
ing.—3. Not tanght or trained. ‘Unbred to « k. 


Nut 


tons of, 
spinning.” 


Unbuxom + (un-buk’sam), a. Disobedient. 
Unbreech (un-bréch’), v.t, 1. To remove the Piera Plowman. 


breeches of; to divest or strip of breeches. ! Uncabled (un-ki’bld), a. Not fastened or 
9 To free the breech of, as of a cannon, a 
from its fastenings or coverings. Pennant, | Within it ships . . . wucadled ride secure. Comper. 


breeches. ‘Saw myself unbreech lated b enced measure. B. Brownin 
Oy artheays tse 3 reflexive pronouns; as, to Unbrewed (un-brid’), a. Not ceded or , i kaj’), vt To set free from 7 
Unbosomer (un-bii’zum-ér), n. One who mixed; pure; genuine. cage or from confinement. 
nnbosoma, discloses, or a ‘An un- They drink the stream The nennaged soul lew through the air. Fanshaw. 
boromer of secrets.” Thackera Unbrew'd, and ever Cull. Young. called (un-kald’), a Not called: not 
U. ( wa-bot'omd), a 1, Having | Unbribable (un-bril's-bl),@. Incapable of | summoned; notinvited, ‘Mild Lucina came 
no bottom; bottomless. ‘The dark, un- being bribed. Feltham. ' uncalled.’ 'Dryden,.—Unealled for, not re- 
Fate, far, fat, fall, mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tide, tub, byll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; =f, Sc. fey. 


UNCALM 


quired; not needed or demanded ; impro- 7 


brought forward, ‘ Power of herself 
‘d for.’ Tennyson. Also 


perl 
would come 


written L/neolled-for, as a compound adjec- | 


tive, which indeed it often is; as, most wn- 
called-for remarks 

Uncalm (un-kim’), 7.4 Todisturb. "What 
strange niet has uncalm'd your breast." 
Dryden, 

Uncamp (un-kamp’), v.t. 
camp; to dislodge: toexpel. ‘Ifthe conte 
but now tneamp their enemies." Mil 

Uncancelled(un-kan'seld),a. Not cancelled: 
not erased; not abrogated or annulled. ‘My 

et uncancell'd score. Dryden. 

neandid (un-kan'did),a. Not ‘candid: not 
frank or sincere; not fuir or impartial ‘Un. 
candid as the world often is.” Whately. 

Un (un-kan'ni), a. [Seotch and Nor- 
thorn, English See CANNY.] 1. Not safe; 
dangerous. —2 Not gentle or careful in 
handling; uncantious; harsh, F i 


3. Eerie; mysterious; not of this world; 
hence applied to one supposed to possess | 


preternatural powers; os, | wish she binna 
vacaniny. Sir W. Seott. 

What does... that wecanay tom of countenance 
— CAariotte Brevate. 
robes to 


. rather ed something 
cnr baking Miaygastey. 


lay Mold ot hin fr 
4. Severe, as anpuce to a fall or blow. 
wicanny coup I got for my poins.’ 


Seott, 

Uncanonical (un-ka-non'ik-al 
canonical; not agreeable to the canons, 
‘Unecanontcal times.” Barrow, ‘ If ordina- 
tions were uncanonical’ Jer. peyler. 

Uncanonicalness (un-ka-noo'ik ne n. 
The state of being uncanonical. Bp. 

Uncanonize (un-kau'on-iz), rt 1 To =< 
prive of canonical authority.—2. To reduce 
from the rank of a canonized saint, 

Uncanonized (un-kan'vn-izd), a. Not ca- 
nonized; not enrolled among the saints, 
Atterbury. ‘ 

Uncanopied (un-kan’é- pid), a. Not covered 
ly a canopy; uncovere W. Browne. 

Uncapablet (un-ka'pa-bl), a. Incapable; 
not susceptible. ‘An inhuman wretch, wn- 
capable of pity." Shak. 

Uneape (un-kap’), c.f. and ¢ In hawking, to 
prepare for flying at came hy takin the 
enps or hood. — Various explanations are 
grea to the word as used by Shakspere, 

erry Wices, iii 3.176. ‘IT warrant we'll 
unkennel the fox. Let me stop this way 
first. So now wrenpe;" Steevens, to torn 
the fox out of the bag. Warburton, to dig 
out the fox when earthed. 
olf the dogs or to begin the hunt. Sehmidt?, 
to nocouple hounds, 

Uncaptious (un- Spd shus),a. Not captions; 
not ready to ta objection or offence, ‘Un- 
captious and candi natures.” Feltham. 

Uncardinal (un-kir'di-nal), vt To divest 
of the cardinalate 

aad randval 
ee -& ispensation to ware rise Her 

Uncared (un- kard’), a, Not regarded; not 
heeded; with for. ‘Their own . _ ghostly 
condition at dlp siete Jor." er. 

careful (un-kar’fyl), a 1. Having no 
care: careless, —2 .} Producing no care, *in- 
careful treasure.” Quarles 

Uncaria (uo-ké'ri-a), 1 [From L. wens, a 


a. Not 





Uneara Gambier, 


hook. The old petioles are converted into 
hookedspines ) A genusof plants, nat. order 
Rubiacem, The species are chiefly natives of 


To canse to de- | 


An 
W. 


Nares, to throw | 
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India, buta few are found in America. They | 


are permanent cirriferous ramblers, han ng 

to different trees by the old hooked 
cles. They have entire opposite = nalabe 
leaves, and dense globose heads of small 
flowera. The most important species is the 
U. Gambier, a native of Penang, Sumatra, 
Malacca, &c., which yields the substance 
called gambier or gambeer by the Malays, 
and which is known in commerce by the 
names of lerra japonica, calechu, and 

Uncarnate } (iin-karnit), a. Not fleshly; 
not incarnate. ‘The uncarnate Father.” 
aakoan i ats 

un-kir'nat), c.f To divest of 
bers pey, or Wah ness, Ap Gauden. 

Uncart (un-kiirt’), »£ To unload or dis- 
charge from acart. ‘Carted and uncarted 
the manure.” George Bliol. 

Uncase (un-kis’), vt and «@ L. To disen- 

from a case or covering.—2%. To unfurl 
xo display, as the colours of a ent. — 
3.¢ To un ress. 
for the combat.’ Shak.—4. To strip; to flay; 
tocase. See CASE. 
Paril 
was overed, and conseque! 
laughed at, well cudgelled. L'Estrauge. 

Uncast. (un-kast’), a. Not thrown, cast, or 
hurled. ‘No stone uuthrown, por yet no 

ienaatha' orig t ut deprive of 

i] v o ve of a 
castle. Puller — To deprive of the dis- 


Fay § ncaa, well 


the. Fuller. 
Uncatechised (un 
chised; untang nt. Milton, 


* (un-kat’é-kizd"nes), n. 


Uncaused (un- a. Having no prece- 
dent cause; existing without an author, 
*The idea of uncaused matter." A. Baxter. 


Hales. 


incautious, ‘Every obacure or uneaulious 
expression." Waterland. 

Unforeseen, they say, is unprepared 

Uncanhaus Arcite thought Rowe! alona: Dryer. 
Uncau t (un-ky'shns-li), ade. With- 
out SaLukSOnT: ncantiously, Waterland. 
Unce,! n. [L. wneia, anounce.) An ounce. 
Chaweer. 
Unee,t [(L wieus, a hook] Aclaw. ‘Hor- 
ee crest, blew skales, and wrheces black.’ 


Unceaseable! (un-sés‘a-bl), a. Unceasing. 
Fata prayers and wuceaseable wishes,’ 


Ph. Fletcher. ‘ Uneeasing show'ra.’ Cow- 


Cnosatingly (un-sés‘ing-li), ade. In an un- 
ceasing manner; without intermission or 
cessation; continually. Ftichardson. 

Uncelebrated (un-sel'é-brit-ed),a. Notcele- 
brated; not solemnized. Milton. 

Uncelestial ( un-sé-les’ti-al), a. Not hea- 
venly; opposite to what is heavenly. ‘Un- 
celestial discord.’ Foung. 

Uncensured (un-sen’shord), a Not cen- 
sured; exeropt from blame or reproach. 
“Whose right it is wucensur'd to be dull.’ 


Pope. 

Uncentre (un-sen'tér), v.t. To throw off the 
centre. 
Let the heart be sacentecad from Christ. hgh Paes Saae 


Unceremonions (un -sér’ ém0"ni- wu), @ 
Not using ceremony or form; not ceremoul- 
ous; familiar, 
No warning given! suorremeniourfate! Foun. 


Unceremonionaly (un-sér’ &-md"ni-ts-li ), 
ve. In an unceremonious manner; with- 
ont ceremony; Informally. Quart. Rev. 
Uncertain (un-sér'tan or un-sér'tin) a. 
1. Sot certain; doubtful; not certainly known; 
as, it ia uncertain how the war will termi- 
nate.—2. Ambiguous; equivocal; not to be 
known with certainty. — 3. Doubtful; not 
having certain knowl] - not sure. ‘*in- 
certain of the issue." Shak. 
Man without the ection of a superior 
is sincrrtcin of every thine that he hopes for. 
Tiffen, 


den. 
eertain stone." Gay.—b5. Unreliable; 
cure; not to be depended on, 
tain glory of an April day." Shak. 
certain peace.” Sir W. Seolt.—6 Undecided; 


‘See Pompey is wncasing | 


| 
by his voice, and partly bF his ears, the ass 
fi 


tinguishing marks or appearances of a cas-— 
-kat’é-kizd), a. Not cate- | 


Uncatechisedness 
noe state of being uncatechised. Bp. Gaw- | 


Uncautelous} (un-ka'tel-us),a. Incautious. | 


Uncautioust (an-ka’shus), a. Not cautions; | 


Unceasing (un-sés'ing), a. Not ceasing; not | 
intermitting; continual ‘ Uneeass . 


3. Not sure as to aim or effect desired. "Soon 
bent his bow, wneertain in hisaim." Dry- 
‘Or whistling slings dismiss‘'d re un- 
nse- 
*The whcer- 
“An wn 


UNCHARGE 


made up. * Shak. —7. ‘Not fixed or settled; 
not steady; fitf 
Amid the strings his Capers rare 


Aod an wncertarn warbli Sir 1 Seo? 
& Liable to change; fickle; inconstant; ca- 
pricious. 
0 woman! in our hours of ease 
Userrtain, coy, and hard to please, Sir W", Seay, 
Uncertain (un-sér'tan or un-sér'tin),».t. To 
cause to be or to make uncertain. leigh. 


-] 
wae tay (un-sér'tan-li or un-sér’tin-li), 
adv. Tu all | uncertain manner; a8, (a) not 
"Wealth which so 


confidently. ‘8 
Denham. (c) Not distinctly; not 50 as to 
convey certain knowledge. ‘Her certal 
sorrow writ uncertainty.’ ‘Shak 

Uncertainty (un-sér'tan-ti or un-ser'tin-ti), 
nm, 1. The quality or state of being unecer- 
tain; want af certainty; (a) of things: state 
of not being certainly known; absence of 
certain knowledge; | oubtfulness ; want of 
reliability; precariousness. 

The glorious wncertaimey of it (the law) is of mair 
use to the professors than the justice of it. Afaobdier, 
(b) Of persons: a state of doubt; a dublety; a 
state in which one knows not what to think 
or do; hesitation; as, we remained all night 
in great wneerlainty. 

Here remain with your warrefainity; 

Let every fecble rumour shake your hearts. Shae. 
2 Something not certainly and — 
known; something not determined, se 
or established; acontingency. ‘ Until I know 
this sure uncertainty.’ Shak, ‘ Steadfastly 
grasping the greatest and most slippery wn- 
certainties." Sowth, 

Uncertificated (un-s¢r-tif'i-kit-ed), a. Hav- 
ing po certificate to show; as, an wcertifi- 
cated bankrupt. 

Uncertified (in-sér'ti- fid), a. Not certified; 
having no certificate; pat Aton ad, an 
uncertified bankrupt. =] 


Uncessant?} (un-ses‘ant), a. poet in- 
cessant. A. More 

Un cessantly | te tone ses antl), adv. Inces- 
santly. Dr of 


Unehain (un-chan’), 2. =a “ro free from chains 
bes slavery; to eae haven} sok 
Unchallengea un- ‘lenj-a- a. No 
to be i repyeny co secure *y 
His tide... might be sundexed am. 


if, 
Sari 
Un chationead (un-chal'lenjd), a. Not chal- 
lenged or called to account; not objected to, 
1 be ed that the T 
pee pa ai p phrase which comained the quleaes: 
sence of Whiggism to poss avec 


Macaulay. 
Wnckancy (ue -chans’i), a. [Rather a Beotch 
nglish wo Probably m 

from wanchancy, which is used with similar 
meanings; from chance, and A Sax. 

wan- (Ieel. ran-), denoting want, lack, and 
often conveying the notion of evil or “mis- 
fortune.] L Unlucky; unfortunate. Bellen- 
den.—2. Dangerous, 

Although rather a small bird, 

fifteen inches in total length, it (rhe meee 
poscused of a powerful pounce and “by despair 

and when roused to anger or urged by desp 
remarkably wctancy antagonist, Aw, FF. 


8. Inconvenient; unseasonable; Lakes 
Why had his Grace come at so earhdancy a mo- 
Trodlope. 


tent? 
nchangeability (un-chanj’s-bil’i-ti), 
The state or qu ity of being unchangeable. 


onkani aabh pee shang bl), a. Not 

ni @(un-¢ ‘a-bl), a. ~yr 

Me ct ckenaes mutable; not subject to 

gueten: as, God is 7 umchan “ne et 
nchangeableness un a-bl-mes), 
The state or quality of being unchangeable 
cr Rahject bs no change; immutability. New- 


| Unchangeably (un-chanj‘a-bli), ade. In an 


unch ble manner; without chan; 
mbtabiy. oi oe truth is wuche 


Gachanging eran-chinj'ing). a. Not dae. 
ering no alteration; unalterable. 
Thy face is visard-like, warhaepmy, Shab. 


Unchaplain (un-chap'lin or un-che ) 
m t. Te dismiss from a chaplain 
(un-chirj’),v.f. 1. To ree from & 

wees oad, or cargo; to unload Wickliffe. 
2 Not to charge; not to make a matter of 
accusation; not to bring as a charge or ao- 
cusation; to acquit of blame. 

Even his mother shall weckarge the ammo: 

And call & accident. 


. im- 
the 





ch, chain; 
Vou. IV. 


¢h, Sc. loch; sg, go: 


j. job, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing: 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, asure.—See KEY. 
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UNCHARGED 


Unc ed (un-chiirjd’), a. 
not lo ed; as, the guna were wacharged.— 
eo Unassailed. ‘Open your uncharged gates." 


Unchariot (un-char‘l-ot), v.t, 1. To throw 
out of a chariot ‘Unhorsed and wncha- 
rioted." —2 To deprive of a chariot. 

Uncharitatie (a (nn-char’i-ta-bl), a. Not cha- 
ritable; contrary to charity; harsh; cena- 
rious; severe in Judging ; as, wachoritable 
opinions or zeal. nechoritable interpre- 
tations of those actions of which they are 
not competent judges.” Addison. 

Uncharitable bleness (un-char'it-a-bl-nes), m. 
The quality of being uncharitable; want of 

ty; censoriousness. 
Heaven and hell are the T F — of merc 
wicdariadleess, me = hfrrknrey, J 

Uncharitably (un-char'it-a-bli), i 

manner contrary to charity. 
Unchertadly with me have you dealt Shad. 


Uneharity (un-char'i-ti),n Want of cha- 
rity; uncharitableneass; severity of jude- 
ment. ‘Much uncharity in you.” Webster. 
s Fought with what seemed my own wihecha- 
rity.’ Tennyson 

(un-chirm’),¢ 4 To release from 
some charm, fascina jon, or secret power. 
Beau. & Fl. 

(un-chiarm'ing), a. Not charm- 
ing; no longer able to charm. ‘ Uneharm- 
ing Catherine.” Dryden. 

Uncharnel (un-chir'nel), vf. To remove 
from a tomb; to disinter. ‘Whom would'st 
thou uncharnel!" Hyron., 

Unchary (un-chi'ri), a. Not chary; not 
frugal; not careful; heedless. 

I've said too much unto o heart of stone, 
And laid my honour too wayAary out. =S/enk, 
Your mother must have been a pretty thing 
To make ny sy man, which my brother was, 
Unchery of the duties to his house. 

E.R. dremwing. 

Unchaste (un-chast’), a. Not chaste; not 
continent; Libidinows; lewd, Shak. 

Unchastely (un-chist'li), ade 
chaste manner; lewdly. Udall 

Unchastened (un-chis'nd), a. Not chast- 

to 


ened, 
Unchastisable (un-chas-tiz’a-1))), a. Unfit 
to be chastised, undeserving of punishment; 
unpunishable. Milton. 

(un-chas-tizd"),a. 1. Not chas- 
tised; not punished.—2. Not corrected; not 
restrained. on oa: 

(un-chas'ti-ti), n, The state or 
lewdis of being unchaste; incontinence; 

wdnesa; Unlawful indulgence of the sexual 
appeti 
Unsheckable (un-chek’a-bl), a. Incapable 
of being checked or examined. ‘ His moat 
peivere and wuncheckable trusts." Aoger 


Unchecked (un-chekt’), a. 
not restrained; not hindered. 
2+ Not contradicted. Shak. 

Uncheerful (uo-chér't)), a. Not cheerful; 
endl : gloomy ; melancho  Uncheerful 
night. Shak, ' Uncheerfu in countenance.’ 


Uncheerfulness (un-chér'fyl-nes), n. Want 
of cheerfulness: sadneas, Spectator, 

Uachers gente al s D fe Soe eee: 
o ‘The uncles ae ee Pe 

overtake us." Wtarhe 

Unchild (un-child’), v.t. ‘1. To bereave of 
children; to make childless, Shak.—2. To 
divest of the character of a child. 

They do justly wwetda themselves, that in main 
elections dispose of themselves without the consent 
of these which gave them being. Ap. Hail, 

Unechildish (un-child'ish), a. Not childish; 
not fit or proper for children, Webbe. 

Unchilled (un-child’), a Not chilled; not 
cooled, or destitute, or deprived of warmth 
or heat. puabent ‘by winds, wnchilled by 


snows.” 
Unchivalrous | (un-shiv‘al-rus), a. Not ac- 
novelas to the rules of chivalry; wanting in 

heartel, or hononr. ‘So thankless, cold- 
h unchivalrova, unforgiving.” Char- 


Ushelori (un -kol'ér-ik), a. Not choleric; 
even-tempered. Carlyle. 

Unchristen! (un-kris’n), et 1.To annul the 
baptiam of; to deprive of the rite or sacra- 
ment of baptism.—2. To render unchristian; 
to deprive of sanctity. ‘Hath, as it were, 

lowed and nchvistened the very duty 
er itself." 
(ue eect nid }, @. Not bap- 
tized or christened. Auris. 
(un-kris'tyan), a. 1. Contrary 
to the laws of Christianity; as, an wnchris- 


Fite, fiir, fat, fall; 


In an un- 


Milton, — 


mé, met, hér; 


1. Not charged; 


In a | 


1. Not checked; | 





pine, pin; 
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tlan reflection; wnehristian temper or con- 
duct.—2. Not Christian; not converted to 
the Christian faith; infidel. 

U (un-kris’tyan), vt, To de- 
prive of the constituent qualities of Chria- 
tianity; to make unchiristian. 

Atheism is a sin that doth mot onl ear may 
but unman, a person that is guilty of 4 Senwth, 

nchristianize (un-kris'tyan-iz), ot. To 

turn from the Christian faith; to cause to 


degenerate from the belief and profesaion | 


of Christianity. 
Unchristianly te 


Unchristianly (un-kris'tyan-li), ade. Inan 
unchristian manner; in a manner contrary 
to Christian princi Tes, Bp, Berlell, 

eae (un-kris’tyan-nea), mn. The 
character of being unchristian; contrariety 
to Christianity. "The wnchrisfianness of 
these denials.” Kikton Basilike. 

Unchurch (u 
a church; aby of the character and 
righta of a chore 


The Greeks... for this couse stand utterly ma- 
chircied by the Church of Rome, Santa, 


Unceia (un‘shi-a), n. [L] 1 In Rom. antig. | 


the twelfth part of anything; an ounce, as 
being the twelfth part of the Roman as.— 
2 A term formerly used to signify the nu- 
merical cocfiicient of any term of the bi- 
nomial theorem. 
Uneial (un’shi-al), « [Probably from L 
uncia, an inch, the letters being about an 
inch long: or from whens, crooked, the 
letters being more curved than the capitala 
previously in universal use.) Pertaining to 
or appellative of lettera of a large size, used 
in ancient Latin and Greek manuscripts. 


CENOESIMO: 


Uncial Letters (CENTESINO) 


These letters were compounded between the | 


majuscule or capital and minuscule or small 
character, some of the letters resembling 
the former, others the latter, Uncial writ- 
ing is supposed to have been employed in 
Latin | . ag early as the third or fourth 
century, but was seldom used after the 
tenth. Brande & Cox. 

Unelal (un'shi-al), m. An uncial letter. 

Unciatim (un-si-a'tim), ade. [L.] Ounce by 
1) coe, 

Unciform (un'si-form),a. [L. wnews, a hook, 
aml jorma, form.) Hook-like, having fi 
curved or hooked form, —Unciform bone, 
in anaf. the last bone of the second row of 
the carpus or wrist, 60 named from ita 
hook-like process. 

Uneinate (un‘si-nat), a. [L. wxeinatvs, from 
uncws, a hook.) In bet hooked at the end, 
Aad An own, 

Uncinctured (un-singk'tird), p. anda, Not 
cinctured; not wearing a cincture or girdle. 


Cowper. 

Uuoinis nea n [From L. wnews, a 
hook. | genus of plauts belonging to the 
nat. order Cyperacem, having erect solitary 
terminal spikes of inflorescence, one-flow- 
ered imbricated scales, and a peculiar 
hooked bristle, which Schleiden takes to be 
a third glume, 

Unciphert (un-si'fér), vt To decipher, 


Sur em ple, 
(un-sérkum-sizd), a. Not 
circumcised. Kom, iv. 11. 
cision (un-sérkum-si"zhon), 1, 
Sceee or want of circumcision. Rom. iv. 
1 
Uncircumscribed (un-sér'kum-skrilnl), a 


prok circumscribed: not bounded; not lim- 


He (the monarch of Rirssia) ie absolute and werie- 
cumuceribed in all respects. Arenghows, 


| aoRmaae (un-sér’kum-s sclobdee a. Not 
circumspec aye eee neircumapect 


aim licity.” Sir J. ea 

(un- a Serupe -li), 
ade. Without circumspection. 
Vncircumstantial (un-sér’kum- stan” aha), 
a. 1, Not circumstantial; not entering into 
minute particulars. —2.+ Not important. 


the 


The like particulars, alth 
in Holy Sc 


stonhtad, are off set down in 


Uneivil (un-siv'il), a Not olvil: - (a) not 
pertaining toa settled govern ment or settled 
state of society; not civilized. 


taibe, tub, byll; 


SOM HACE CN 


ndte, not, mive; 


Uncivilized (un-siv'il-ied), a. 


un-chérch’), vf To expel from | 


UNCLEW 


Men cannot enjoy the rights of an ward and 
civil state together, Aiirbe. 
(6) Not courteous; ill-mannered; rude; 
COnrse ; 5, an unerril anawer: an “uneciril 
fellow. ‘That rude wncirdl touch,’ Shak, 
SYN, Uncourteous, rude, clownish, unman- 


nerly. 

1. Not civil- 
ized or reclaimed from savage life; rude; 
barbarous; savage: as, wneiewized hordes, 
2 + Coarse; indecent. ‘The most wicivilized 
words in our language. Addin. 

Uneivilly (un-siv'il-li), ade. In an uncivil 
manner; not cote fentialy} rudely, Dryden. 

Unelad ‘(un- -klad’) 1. @. Not clad; not 

clothed. —2 Pret. & pp. of verb to unelothe. 
Tennyson, 

Unclaimed (un-klimd’), a. Not claimed: 
not demanded; not called for; as, unclaimed 
dividends of a bank 

Unclarified (1in-klari-fid),a. Sot clarified 
or purified Bacon, 

Un (un-klasp’), v.¢. 1. To loose the clasp 
of; to open what is fastened with a clasp, — 
2t To lay open; to revenl; to disclose. 

He... tomy kingly quest 
Caichae a my practice, Shak. 

Unclassable (un-klas‘a-b]), a. Not capable 

of being classed or classified. 


Mind remains wired? and therefore unknow- 
f 


able. TY. SPracrr, 

Saree, 0) Unclassical (un- -klas’ ik, un- 
Klas’ ik pe Not classic. ‘ Unelassic 
eowes. ren education totally wa- 


Uncle ¢ (ung, ni, wr 0. Fr. wnele, Mod. Fr. 
ov rom L. avunculws, a dim. of avus, a 
grandfather. ] 1. The brother of one's father 
or mother ; leo applied to the husband of 
one’s aunt.—2. A pawnbroker. [Slang] 

‘Dine in your frock, my good friend, and welcome, 
if your dress cowt is in the country.’ *Itis at present 
at an warded,’ Mr, Bayham sald with great ae 

ae 

—Unele Sam, the name given jocularly to 
the government and sometimes to the people 
of the United States, regarded aa embodied 
in an individual representative; just as Join 
Hull represents the English people. The 
word is a aportive extension of the initials 
U.S. printed on United States government 
property, and, in particular, on the knap- 

sof the soldiery, to whom it represented 
their paymaster and guardian. 

Unclean (un-klén'), a. 1. Not clean; foul; 
dirty; Althy.—2 In Jewish law, ceremonially 
impure; (a) not free from ceremonial defile- 
ment: said of persons (>) Causing cere- 
monial deflement: said of animals or things, 
and specifically applied to animals forbidden 
to be used in sacrifice and for food. Lev. 
xi. 24.—3. Morally impure; foul with sin; 
wicked; evil; hence, lewd; unchoste. ‘The 
unclean knight." Shak 

Uncleanliness (un-klen'li-nes), m Want of 
cleanliness; filthiness. Clarend 


Uncl (uu-klen'li), a. 1. Foul: filthy ; 
a ‘The very wneleanly flux of a cat.’ 
Shak.—2 Indecent; unchaste; obscene, 


“Tis pity that these harmonious writers have in- 
dulved anything wacfran/y or impure to an their 
Paper. fates, 

Uncleanness (un-klén'nes), n The wate wl 
een unclean; as, (a2) foulness; dirtiness; 
thiness. 


Be not riruhiaadeen to thyself oF to oth by un 

handsomeness or weceoiners, ree, Jayla, 
b) Want of ritual or ceremonial purity. 
v. xxii 3. (¢) Moral impurity; defl rama 

by sin; lewdness; obscenity. 

1 will also save you from all your ae femme ha ie 


Erek. x02 Vi, 
Uncleart (un-klér’),a. 1, Not clear, bri cht, 
shining, transparent, or the like. —%. Not 
free from obacurity, uncertainty, or indis- 
tinctness; doubtfu 
In vector and doubtful things, be not pertinacious. 
dip, Leghren, 
Uncleared (un-klérd’),«. 1. Not cleared; as, 
oe land. Cowr,—2 Not freed from 
es or imputationa; as, his character 
a unclecred. 
Unclench (un-klensh’), v.t. andi To open, 
or to force open, as the closed hand. 
The fist warfenches, and the weapon falls. Garth, 


Unclerical (un-kler'ik-al), a, Not clerical; 
not befitting the clergy; as, an unelerioal 


style of language, manners, or appearance 
“the uatleriont ¢ character of a captain of 


horse," Macaulay. 

Unclewt (un-kli’), ©.f To unwind; jig. to 
oor rh 
If 1 should pay you fort as ‘ts extoll'd, 
It would waciew me quite. Shak. 





ofl, pound; u, Sc. abune; Jf, Sec. fey. 


UNCLINCH 
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UNCONCERN 





Unclinch (un-klinsh’), v.¢. To unclench 


which see). 

Uneling! (un-kling’ ), v.< To cease from 
clinging, haa © entwining, embracing, 
or holding fast. tlton. 

Unclipped (un-klipt’), a2. Not clipped; not 
diminished or shortened by clipping. 


As soon as there began a distinction between 
clipped money and unclipped money, elon 


ocke, 
Uncloak (un-kl6k’), v.t. To deprive of the 
cloak. 


oak. 
Uncloak (un-klék’), vt To 
cloak; as, where do we u 
Unclog (un-klog’). v.t. To disencumber of 
what clogs; to relieve of difficulties and 
obstructions; to free from encumbrances. 
Tt would wsclag my heart 
Of what lies heavy to °t. Shak, 
Uncloister (un-klois’tér), v.t. To release 
from a cloister or from confinement; to set 
at liberty. Norris. 


o off one’s 


Unclose (un-kl6z’), v.¢t. 1. Toopen. ‘Iphi- 
eeur the fair. . . unclosed her eyes.’ Dry- 
en. 
Thy letter trembling I enclose. Pope. 


2. To disclose; to lay open. 
Unclosed (un-klézd’). a. 1. Not separated 
by inclosures; open. 

The king's army would, through those tenclosed 
parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon. 
2. Not finished; not concluded. Madison. 
(Rare.]—3. Not closed. ‘His unclosed eye 
yet lowering on his enemy.’ Byron. 

Unclothe (un-kl6TH), v.t. pret. unclad. To 
strip of clothes; to make naked; to divest 
of covering or the like. ‘People... whose 
employment and study is to unclothe them- 
selves of the covers of reason or modesty.’ 
Jer. Taylor. ‘Unclad herself in haste.’ 
Tennyxon. 

Unclothed (un-kl6THd’), p.anda. 1.Stripped 


of clothing or covering. 2 Cor. vy. 4.—2. Not 
clothed; wanting clothes. 
Uncloud (un-kloud’), vt. To free from 


clouds; to unveil; to clear from obscurity, 
gloom, sadness, dulness, or the like. ‘Un- 
cloud thy covered spirits.’ Beau. & Fl. 

Unclouded (un-kloud’ed), a. Not clondy; 
free from clouds; not darkened or obscured; 
free from gloom; clear; as, an uwnelouded 
sky. ‘The moon's unclouded grandeur.’ 
Shelley. 


Oh! blest with temper, whose susiclouded ra 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. Pope. 


Uncloudedness (un-kloud’ed-nes), n. The 
state of being unclouded; freedom from ob- 
scurity or gloom. Boyle. 

Uncloudy (un-kloud’i), a. Not cloudy; free 
from clouds. ‘The uncloudy sky.’ , 

Uncloven (un-klév’n), p. anda. Not cloven, 
split, or divided. ‘My skull’s uncloven yet.’ 

eau. & Fl. 

Unclubbable (un-klub’a-bl), a. Not club- 
bable; unsocial. Said by Miss Burney to 
have been used by Johnson. 

Unclutch (un-kluch’), v.¢. To open, as some- 
thing clutched, clenched, or closely shut. 
‘Unclutch his griping hand.’ Dr. H. More. 

Unco (ung‘ko), a. (Contr. from uncouth 
(which see).] Unknown; strange; unusual 
(Scotch. } 

Unco (ung’ko), adv. Very; remarkably; as, 
tunco glad; tnco guid. ([Scotch.] 

Unco (ung’ko), n. (Scotch.] 1. Anything 
strange or prodigious. Galt.—2. A strange 
person: astranger. ‘Uncos and strangers.’ 


Galt. 

Uncoach (un-kéch’), v.t. To detach or loose 
from a coach or other vehicle. ‘Mules un- 
coached.’ Chapman. 

Uncock (un-kok’), v.4. 1. To let down the 
cock of, as of a gun or a hat.—2. To open or 
spread out from a cock or heap, as hay. 

Uncoffined (un-kof’find), @. Not furnished 
with a coffin; not put into a coffin. ‘Un- 
knelled, uncofined, and unknown.’ Byron. 

Un table (un-koj‘i-ta-bl),a. Not capable 
a being cogitated or thought of. ir T. 


ore. 

Uncoif (un-koif), v.¢. To pull the cap off. 
‘Two apple-women scolding and just ready 
to uncoif one another.’ Arbuthnot & Pope. 

Uncoifed (un-koift), a. Not wearing a cofif. 
‘Her majesty’s renown'd though uncoifd 
counsel.’ Young. 

Uncoil (un-koil’5, v.¢. To unwind or open, 
as the turns of a rope or other line. 


The snake of gaid slid from her hair, the hraid 
Shpt and sucoed a itsclf. Tennyson. 
Uncoined (un-koind’), a. 1. Not coined; 
tncotned silver. Locke. —2 [A doubtfu 
meaning.] Not having the current atamp of 
ch, chain; j, job: 


th, Sc. loch; = _g, go; 


insinuating, insincere phrases; nut counter- | Uncommunicable (un-kom-mi‘ni-ka-1), a. 


feit; genuine. ‘A fellow of plain and un- 
coined constancy.’ Shak. 

Uncollected (un-kol-lekt’ed),a. 1. Not col- 
lected; not received; as, uncollected taxes ; 
debts uncollected. —2 Not having one's 
thoughts collected; not recovered from con- 
fusion, distraction, or wandering. 


Ashamed, confused, I started from my bed, 
And to my soul, yet sscollecied said. Prior. 


Uncoloured (un-kul’érd), a. 1. Not coloured; 
not stained or dyed. Te t red 
and transparent.’ Bacon. —2. Not heightened 
in description. 

Uncolt (un-kélt’), v.@ To unhorse; to de- 
prive of a horse. [Rare.]} 

Thou liest; thou art not colted, thou art sett shir 


Uncombine (un-kom-bin’), v.t. To sever or 
destroy the combination, union, or junction 
of; to separate; to disconnect. ‘Outbreak- 
ing vengeance uncombines the ill-joined 
plots.’ Daniel. 

Uncomeatable (un-kum-at’a-bl),a. Not at- 
tainable; not obtainable. (Colloq.) 


He has a perfect art in being unintelligible in dis- 
course, and sxcomeatadée in business. Steele. 


Uncomeliness (un-kum'‘li-nes), n. 1. Want 
of comelineas; want of beauty or grace; as, 
uncomeliness of person, of , or beha- 
viour.—2. Indecency. Shak. 

Uncomely (un-kum'li), a. 1. Not comely; 
wanting grace; as, an uncomely person; tn- 
comely dress; uncomely manners. — 2. Un- 
seemly; unbecoming; unsuitable; indecent. 

Besides (to say truth) nakedness is uncomely, as 
well in mind, as in body. Bacon. 

Uncomelyt (un-kam/li), adv. In an un- 
comely or unbecoming manner; indecently. 
1 Cor. vil. 36. 

Uncomfortable (un-kum’fért-a-bl), a. 1. Af- 
fording no comfort; gloomy. 

Christmas is in the most dead and the most sxcom- 
Sortable time of the year. Addison, 
2 Causing bodily discomfort: giving uneasi- 
ness; as, an uncom/fortable seat or condition. 
3. Receiving no comfort; disagreeably situ- 
ated; uneasy; ill at ease; as, I felt myself 
very uncomfortable there. 

Uncomfortableness(un-kum’fért-a-bl-nes), 
n. The state of being uncomfortable, mis- 
erable, sad, uneasy. Jer. Taylor. 

Uncomfortably (un-kum‘fért-a-bli), adv. 
In an uncomfortable manner; with discom- 
fort or uneasiness; in an uneasy state. ‘Upon 
the floor uncomfortably lying.’ Drayton. 

Uncomforted (un-kum’fért-ed), a. Not 
comforted ,consoled, or tranquillized. ‘Walk- 
ing through the cold and starless road of 
Death, uncomforted.’ Tennyson. 

Uncommanded (un-kom-mand’ed),a. Not 
commanded; not required by precept, order, 
or law. ‘Those affected, uncommanded, ab- 
ee of the Romish profession.‘ 

0 

Uncommendable (un-kom-mend’a-bl), a. 
Not commendable; not worthy of commen- 
dation; illaudable. ‘The uncomm 
licentiousness of his poetry.” Feltham. 

Uncommercial (un-kom-mér’shal), a. Not 
commercial; not carrying on commerce; not 
travelling to solicit orders for ‘The 
Uncommercial Traveller.’ Dickens. 

Uncommissioned (un-kom-mi’shond ), a. 
Not commissioned or duly appointed; not 
having a commission. 

We should never hastily run after uscomnetssioned 
guides. Secher. 
Uncommitted (un-kom-mit’ed), a. 1. Not 
committed. ‘The uncommitted sin.’ Ham- 
mond.—2. Not referred to a committee. — 
3. Not pledged by anything said or done; 
as, ttncommitted by rash promises or state- 

ments. 

Uncommixedt (un-kom-mikst’),a. Not com- 
mixed or mingled. Chapman. 

Uncommon (un-kom’mon), a. Not com- 
mon; not usual; infrequent; rare; hence, 
remarkable; extraordinary; strange; as, an 
uncommon season; an uncommon degree of 
cold or heat; uncommon courage. — SYN. 
Rare, scarce, unwonted, seldom, unusual, 
remarkable,extraordinary, unique, singular. 

Uncommon (un-kom’mon), adv. Exceed- 
ingly; very; a8, uncommon cheap. (Vulgar. ] 
Uncommonly (un-kom’mon-li), adv. 1. In 
an uncommon manner: rarely; not usually. 


2. To an uncommon d e. ‘Gentlemen 
.. . uncommonly qualified for that purpose.’ 


Uncommonness jon Koawon ner). n. The 
state or quality of being uncommon: rare- 
ness of occurrence; infrequency. Addison. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then: th, thin; 


1. Incapable of being communicated, trans- 
ferred, or imparted; incommunicable. ‘ Pe- 
culiarreserved and uncommunicable rights.’ 
Burke. —2 Not communicative; reserved ; 
taciturn. 

Uncommunicated (un-kom-mi’ni-kat-ed), 
a. 1. Not communicated; not disclosed or 
made known to others.—2. Not imparted or 
bestowed ; as, the uncommunicated perfec- 
tions of God. Waterland. 

Uncommunicative (un-kom-md'ni-kat-iv), 
@. Not communicative; not free to com- 
municate to others; reserved. ‘A churlish 
rin uncommunicative disposition.’ Chester- 


neommunicativeness (un-kom-m{/ni- 
kat-iv-nes), n. The state of being uncom- 
municative, reserved, or taciturn; reserve. 
Richardson. 

Uncompact (un-kom-pakt’), a. Not com- 
pact; not of close texture; incompact. ‘A 
furrowed, uncompact surface.’ Addison. 

Uncompacted (un-kom-pakt’ed), a. Not 
compact; not firm or settled. ‘An uncom- 

ted mind.’ Feltham. 
ncompaniedt (un-kum‘pa-nid),a. Having 
no companion; unaccompani ‘Thence 
she fled uncompanied, unsought.’ Fairfaz. 

Uncom onable (un-kom-pan’yon-a-bl ), 
oe Not companionable or sociable. Miss 


rney. 

Uncompassionate (un-kom-pa’shon-it), a. 
Not compassionate; having no pity. ‘Un- 
compassionate anger.’ Milton. 

Uncompatiblyt (un-kom-pat‘i-bli), adv. In- 
compatibly. 

Uncom ble (un-kom-pel’a-bl), a. Not 
compellable; that cannot be furced or com- 

B pein Feltham. 
ncompensated (un-kom- pen’ s&t-ed), a. 
Not compensated; unrewarded ‘Perfect, 
uncompensated slavery.’ Burke. 

Uncomplaining (un-kom-plan’ing), a. Not 
complaining; not murmuring; not disposed 
to murmur. 

There is a sublime, sncomfplaining melancholy 
traceable in these old hearts. Carlyle. 
Uncomplaisant (un-kom'pla-zant), a. Not 

complaisant; not civil; not courteous. 


A natural roughness makes a man sscompladsant 
to others. ocke. 


Uncomplaisantly (un-kom'pla-zant-li), ade. 
Uncivilly; discourteously. lackstone, 
Uncomplete (un-kom-plét’), a. Not com- 
plete; not finished; not perfect: incom- 
plete. ‘The uncomplete and unfinished 
arte." Pope. 
noompliant (un-kom-pli'ant), a. 
yielding; not obsequious; inflexible 
Be justly opposite and sncompliant to these errors. 
, 86. Gauden. 
Uncomplying (un-kom.-pli’ing), a. Not 
complying; not yielding to request or com- 
mand; unbending. 


The king was induced to take away the seal from 
the nacomplying chancellor. Bp. South. 


Uncomposeable (un-kom-péz’a-bl), a. In- 
capable of being composed; not to be al- 


Novt 


layed or arranged. 
A difference . . . at length famed so high as to be 
uncomposeable. Roger Nertk, 


Uncompounded (un-kom - pound’ed), a. 
1. Not compounded; not mixed. ‘ Uneom- 
pounded matter.’ Newton.—2. Simple; 
not intricate. ‘That uncompounded atyle.’ 


Hammond. 

Uncomprehensible(un-kom’pré-hen”si-b1), 
@. Incomprehensible. Bp. Jewel. 

Uncomprehensive (un-kom’pré-hen"siv), a. 
1. Not comprehensive; not including much. 
2 Unable to Somprehend, incomprehenalve. 
‘ Narrow-spirited, uncomprehensive zealots.’ 
South.—8.¢t Incomprehensible. 
The providence that's in a watchful state 


Knows almost every grain of Pluto's gold; 
Finds bottom in th" wxcomprehkensive deep. Shak. 


Uncompromising (un-kom’pro-miz-ing), a. 
Not compromising; not agreeing to terms; 
not complying; inflexible; as, uncompromis- 
ing hostility. 

Unconceivablet (un-kon-sév’a-bl), a. In- 
capable of being conceived or understood; 
inconceivable. ‘Obscureand unconceivable. 
Locke. 

Unconceivablenesst (un-kon-sév’a-bl-nes), 
n. The state or quality of being inconceiv- 
able. Locke. 

Unconceivablyt (un-kon-sév‘a-bli),adv. In- 
conceivably. ‘Unconceivably small bodies 
or atoms.’ , 

Unconcern (un-kon-sérn’), n. Want of 
concern; absence of anxiety; freedom from 

zh, azure.—See KEY. 


w, wig; wh, whig; 





UNCONCERNED 


solicitude. ‘A listless wneoncern, cold 
and averting from our nelghbour’sa goou.' 
Thowmvyon, 

Unconcerned (un-kon-sérnd’), a 1, Not 
concerned; not anxious; feeling no concern 
or solicitude; easy in mini. * 8 morn, all 
unconcerned with our unrest.’ Milton. 
‘Happy mortals, wacoucerned for more." 

.—%. Having or taking no interest ; 
not interested; not affected. 
An idle person is —~ one that is dead, ann. 
errved in the changes aod necessities of the ‘world. 
Jer, Saylor. 
vintoeath can be more ex to violent and sudden 
Shai the possession of the crown in despotic 


ne et where the 0 of the community af 
Care que Muconcern Arophat, 


Unconcernedly (un-kon-sérnd'll), adv. In 
an Unconcerne! manner; without anxiety. 
‘And waconcern'dly cast his eyes aroun 
Dryden. 

Unconcernedness (un-kon-sérnd'nes), 1. 
Freedom from concern or anxiety, South, 

Unconce + (un-kon- spear le Not 
interesting: nut affecting; not belonging to 
one, Dr, If, More, 

cernment! (un-kon-sém'ment), n. 
Peal state of having uo interest or concern. 


Ueprnsisientt (un-kon-klid’ent), a. Not 
decisive; inconclusive. 


Our arguments are inevident and wacerrfundtens, 


Sar Af, Have. 
Uneoncludible t (un-kon-klaid'l-bl), a. Not 
determinable. * That which is unconelwaible 


... tothe understanding.’ Dr. H. More. 
Unconcluding | (un-kon-klid'ing), a. In- 


conclusive, *False and uneoncluding rea- 
sonings." Locke. 
Unconclu ess { (un-kon-klid'ing-nes), 


nm. Quality o being inconclusive. 

Unconclusive + (un-kon-kla’siv), a. Not 
decisive; inconclusive. Hammond. 

Unconcocted (un-kon-kokt’ed), a. Not con- 
cocted; not digested, Sir T. Browne. 

Unconcurrent | (un-kon-kurent), @ Not 
concurring or agreeing. Daniel. 

Uncondemned (un-kon-demd’), a 1, Not 
condemned; not judged guilty. ‘A man 
that isa Roman and tncondemned.’ Acts 
xxil, 25.—2 Nut yy Hike not pro- 
nounced criminal, ‘A familiar and wacun- 
demned practice.” Locke. 

ted (un-kon'dit-ad), (Prefix un, 
eg and conditua, pp. of co ia, to season, 
pice, to flavour. | Uneesnoned. Jer. 

Ta or. [Rare.] 

U onal (un-kon-di’shon-al), a. Not 
conditional: absolute: unreserved; not lim- 
ited by any conditions; as, an unconditional 
surrender. 


0 pass not, Lord, an absolute decree, 
Or bind thy Sentence nadie 8 Jeyairn. 


Unconditionally (un-kon-di’shon-nl-li),adv. 
In an unconditional manner; without con- 
ditiona; as, the troops did not surrender uwn- 
conditionally, but by capitulation. ‘ The 
apecial favorites to whom those promises 
are unconditionally consigned.’ Hammend. 
Unconditioned (un-kon-di'shond), a In 
melaph. awonl coined by Sir William Ham- 
ilton to designate that which has neither 
conditions, relations, nor limitations either 
as regarila space or time, and which ia there- 
fore unthinkable or incapable of being made 
an object of thonght: used commonly ih the 
noun-phrase, the Uneouditioned, Ab- 
solute, the Infinite, 
ndi (un-kon-di’shond), n. See 

the adjective. 


ucing | (un-kon-diis'ing), a. Mot 
condnocive, ‘A work in some sort not un- 
conducing toa publick benefit.’ A. PAili 
Unconfidence | (un-kon'fi-dens),n. Wan of 
neg eae be Sereatate: hesitation; doubt, 
Bp. Hacke 
Unconfinable (un-kon-fin‘’a-bl), a. 1. Un- 


You rogue! You stand upon 
thou saironfiaahte baseness, it 
do to keep inine honour. 


2 tecepatle of being confined or Saher 
(un-kon-find"’), a 1. Not con- 
fined; free from restraint; free from con- 
trol. ‘Poets, a race long wnconfined anid 
free /ope.—2, Not having narrow limits; 
not narrow: wide and Com paehanal ts. *Blest 
with a taste exact, yet u 

(un-kon-find’ ’, ae With 

out confinement or limitation. Barrow. 
ed (un-kon-férmid"), a. 1. Not 
firmly estalilished; not possessed of its full 


pe vane pd Sols 


as much cin 


measure of strength or stability; as, his 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 





pine, pin; 
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health was atill unconfirmed. —2 Not forti- Uncona 


fied by resolution; weak; raw. 
In the ancon firmed troops much fear did breed. 
Drecuel, 
3. Not confirmed or strengthened by addi- 
tional testimony, ‘His witness wnconfirm'd." 
Milton.—4, Not confirmed according to the 
church ritual 
Unconform?t (un-kon-form'), a. Unlike; 
dissimilar; not analogous. 
orm to other shining globes.” Milton. 
conformability (uo-kou-form'a-bil’i-ti, 
n. The state of being unconformable. 
Unconformable (un-kon-form'a-bl), «@ 
1. Not consistent; not agreeable; oot con- 
forming. 


Moral evil is an action warenfermable aoe rule 


* of cur duty. 


2 Tn geol. a term applied to strata whose 


planes do not lie parallel with those of the | 





Unconformahle Strata pear Frome. 


subjacent or superjacent strata but have a 
different line of direction or inclination, aa 
shown in cut. See also CONFORMABLE, 
Unconformably (un-kon-form'a-bli), adv. 
n an wnconformable manner. See Un- 
CONFORM ABLE. 
nconformity (un-kon-form'i-ti),n. Incon- 
gruity; inconsistency; want of conformity. 
‘The moral goodness of evil of en's actions , 


consists in their conformity or waconformuly to 
reason, sa 


Rht 


Unconfound (un-kon-found’, v.t To asthe: 

Bo enhugie; to Involve; to confuse, Milton, 

(un-kon- fiizd’), a. 1. Free from 

confusion or disorder, Lucke.—2, Not em- 
barrassed. 

Unconfutable (un-kon-ffit'a-bl), a. Not con- 
fotable; not to be refuted or overtlirown: 
incapable of being disproved or convicted 
yy et as, an wneonfutable argument. 

Uacontated (un-kon-fit’ed), a. Not con- 


je he writes, though scoffed, must there- 
fore be mistrusted, Afiirord, 


Uncongeal (un-kon-jél), vr. To thaw; to 
melt. ‘When meres begin to unconyeal.’ 
Tennyson. | Rare.) 

Unoonpesiaite (un-kon - cat Se ED a. Not 
capable of being con frozen, or ren- 
dered hard by cold. latina uncongealable 
a quicksilver.’ Souwthe 

(un-kon- jé’ntcal), a. Not con- 

genial cee) un climate." Dr. Knox, 

ugal (nn- on'ji-gal), a. Not suit- 

able ny matrimonial faith; not befitting a 

wife or husband. 
most we L" Milton, 

Un unctive (un-kon-junk’tiv), a. That 
cannot be juined. ‘Two persons unconjunc- 

tire and unmarriable together,’ Milton. 


[ J 
Unconnected (un-kon-nekt’ed), a. 1, Not 


connected: nut united; separate.—2Z Not. 


coherent; not pes Be by WN alanis tranaitiona 
or dependence of oone; Vague; Tam- 
bling ; dematory: = an wneonnected dis- 
course. 
Unconning,t a. [See Con.) Unknowing: 
ignorant. Chaweer. 

Chaucer. 


U Ignorance, 
Unconni 
niving; not overlooking or Qi ie at. 
‘Rigour unconniving.” Milton 
uerable (un-kong’kér- bl), a. 1.Not 
conquerable; incapable of being vanquished 
or defeated; nos f to be overcome in contest; 
rusomguardide gon.’ Ceneers-b, Tneabaks 
wncongue son.’ Cowper.—2. Incapable 
of being subdued and valde popelosn under con- 
trol; AS, WconpuE ona or temper. 
‘The andatite taro will.’ Milton, — Stn. 
Himba insuperable, insurmountable, 


tn. 


conquera (un-kong’ kér-a-bli), adv. 
Invineibly ; Teronerabie ‘Wild, urious 
unconguerably strong." Pope. 





ndte, not, mive; _ tiibe, tub, byll; 


‘Not wrcon- | 


‘The blot of falsehood | 


(un-kon-niv‘ing), a. Not con. 


‘Achilles, her | 


| Dneonscious (un-kon’shus), «. 





-—Unco 


UNCONSTRAINT 
nered (ua Rong! nerds, a. 1, Not 
fananihen or defeated; unsubdned: not 


brought under control —2 Luvincible; in- 
superable, Sir FP. Sidney. 
Unconscionable (un-kon'shon-a-bl), a. 
1. Not conscionable; unreasonable; exceed- 
ing the limits of any reasonable claim or 
pret inordinate. 

A man war Oppose on stebh SRNL request for 
a0 unjustifiable reascn. Jd Eire, 
2 Not guided or fafinbacedl by conscience. 
‘ Tngenerous as well ws unconscionable prac- 
tices’ South.—3,t Enormous; vast; as, wn- 
conscionable size. 

His giantship is gone somewhat crestfallen, 

imag With lest wearer atrivles. 
Mfittos, 
Unconscionableness (un-kon'shen-a-bl- 
nes), a. The character of being unconscion- 
able; unreasonablleness of hope ur claim. 


Bp. Hall. 

Unconscionably (un-kon’shon-a-bli), ade. 
Unreasonably; in a manner or degree that 
cousclence and reason ilo not justify. 

All things here 
Are sold, and sold wareicteratly dear. Dryden. 

Not con- 
scious; (@) having no mental perception; as, 
UNCONSCIOUS causes, ‘Pussive, wuiconsciows 
substances.” Paley. (6b) Not consciuus to 
one’s self; not knowing; not perceiving; as 
unconscious of cuilt or error, * Crsomasaioale 
of the gliding hour.” Tennyson. (c) Nor 
taking cognizance by consciousness; not re- 
sulting from consciousness; as, wiconacious 
cerebration. See CEREBRATION, 

Unconsciously (un-kon’shus-lij,ade, In an 
unconscious Manner; without perception. 

Unconsciousness (un-kon'shus-nes), 

The state of being unconscious; want of a 

ception. 

Unconsecratat un - kon’sé-krat), of. To 
render not sacred; to desecrate. 

The sin of Israel had even wacensecrated and pru- 
faned that sacred edifice. Sauter, 

Unconsecrated (un-kon'sé-krit-ed), a. Not 
consecrated; as, a tem nple unconsecrated ; 
uncousecrated breud, ilton, 

we -kon- sent ‘ing ), a. Nob 
consenting; out yielding consent. ‘Nor wn- 
consenting hear his friend's request.” Pope, 

Unconsideratet (uu-kon-sid’ér-at), a. Sot 
considering with due care wr attention; 
heedless; nacatderale. Daniel. 

Unconsi eget (un-kon-sid'ér-it-nes), 
n. The atate of being uncousiderate ; in- 
considerateness, ‘Conceit and wneonsider- 
ateness,’ [Tnles. 

Unconsidered (un-kon-sid'éri), a. Not con- 
sidered or rded; not attended to. ‘A 

Shak. 

Not 

void of consideration; regard- 


snapper-lp o f unconsidered trifles.’ 

Unconsidering (un-kon-sid'é¢r-ing), a. 

considerin 

lesa. Swift 

Unconsonant (un-kon’sé-nant),a, Notcon- 
sonant; not consistent. /fooker 

Unconspiringnesa (un-kon- -apir'ing-nes), 
nm. Absence of plot or conspiracy. ‘A har- 
mony whose dissonance serves but to mani- 
fest the sincerity ae wnconspiringness of 
the writers." Boy 

Danonshancys ada kon‘stan- si), nm. Incon- 
Bstancy. Juiler 

Unconstantt (un-kon'stant), a. Not con 
stant; inconstant. ‘More wiconstant han 
the wind.” Shak. 

Unconstantlyt (un-kon'stant-li), ade. 
constantly. 


Censitler. . . how sueorstently names have been 
settled, and how subject they are to equivocation. 


Fabher 

Unconstitutional (un-kon’sti-tishon-al), 
a. Not agreeable to the constitution of a 
country; not authorized by the constitution; 
con to the principles of the constitu. 
tion. ‘The dangerous and unconatitutional 
practice of removing military officers for 
their votes in Peet ig pa Hwrke. 

Unconstitutionali ity (un-kon'ati-ti' shon- 
al"i-ti), m The quality of being unconsti- 


tutional. 

tutionally (un-kon‘sti-ti"shon-al- 
In an noconstitutional manner. 
pnstrained (un-kon-strand’), a. Free 
from constraint; voluntary, 


We snconsfraine!, what he commands os, da 


Deven 
God delights not to make a drudge of virtue, whe 
actions must be all elective and ah aidenagy = 


Unconstrainedly (un-kon-strin’ed-li), eae 
In an unconstrained manner; without force 
or constraint; spontaneously. Hooler 


In- 


Unconstraint (un-kon- strant’),. Freedom 
from constraint; ease. ‘That air of freedom 
oll, pound; ii, Sc. abune; ¥, Sc. fey. 


UNCONSULTING 


and wnconsfrainf which is more Rima to 


be perceived than deseribed” Felton. 
Unconsul (un-kon-salt’ ing), a, Taking 
no advice; neonsulting 


ag ora 

affection. ney 

Uricormnadi ates (un-kon-sum’mat),a. Not 
consummated. Dryden, 

VDacontemned (un-kon-temd), a Not de- 
spised, nut contemned. 

Which of the peers 
Have wacenfemmed gone by him? Sak, 

Uncontended (u n-kon-tend‘ed), a, Not dis- 
puted for; not coutested. ‘This uncontended 
prize." Dryden 

Uncontentedt {un- kon-tent’ed),a. Not con- 
tented; not satistied: discontented. Daniel. 

Uncontentedness! (un- -kun-tent’ed-nes), 
The state of being uncontented; discon- 
tentedness. Hammond, 

Unconten { (un-kon-tent'ing-nes), 
mn. Want of power to satisfy. yle. 

Uncontestablet (un-kon-test tal), a. Not 
capable of being contested; indisputable; 
not to be cuntroverted; incontestable, 
conlestable evideuce,” Locke. 

Uncontested (un-kon- test’ed), a. Not con- 
tested; not disputed; hence, evident. ‘Ex- 
perience uncontested.” Sir R. Blackmore. 

Uncontradictable (un-kon'tra-dikt"a-bl),a. 
That cannot be contradicted. Carlyle. 

Uncontradicted (un-kon’ tra-dikt"ed ), a. 
Not contradicted; not denied. ‘* Uncontra- 
dicted testimony.” Bp. Pearson. 

Unecontrite (un- kon’trit), a. Not contrite; 
not penitent. Harmar. 

Uncontriving (uo-kon-triv'ing),a. Not con- 
triviog; deficient in contrivance. ' The 
savage, uncuntriving man.’ Goldsmith. 

Uncontrollable (un-kon-tral'a-bl),a, 1.That 
cannot be controlled or ruled; ungovern- 
able; that cannot be restrained; as, an wn- 
controllable tempor, uncontrollable subjects. 

The will itself, how almolure and macnfrafiabls 
goever it may be thought, sever fails in its obedience 
to the dictates of the understanding. Leche. 

2 That cannot be guided or directed: aa, 
uncontrollable eveuts. —3. | Indisputable; ir- 
refragable. 

This pension was granted hy reason of the King of 
England's wncomfronwadde title to England, 

Sur ‘Fy. Alay, 

Unoontrolabiy (un-kou-trél'a-bli), ade, In 
an uncontrollable manuer; without being 
suliject to control. 

Gel inay werentrntiall!y and lawfully deal with his 
Creatures as lie pleases i br, hoe 


Uncontrolled (nn-kon-tréld"), a. 1 Not 
controlled or governed.—2, Not yielding to 
Teatraint; uncowtrollalle. 

Do 1] not know the wacewfro‘led thoughts 
That youth brings with him when his blood if a al 


3.+ Not disproved; not refuted. 
That Julius Corsar was so born is an wercenfronied 
Teport. air}. Hayward. 
Uncontrolledly(un-kon-trol'li),ade. With- 
out control or restraint: without effectual 
opposition Jr, IF More, 
Uncontroversoryt (un-kon'tré-vér'so-ri),a. 
Free from cuntroversy. ‘An wicontroper- 
sory piety.” Bp. Hail 
Unecontroverted (un-kon’tré- a cere it. 
Not controverted or disputed; not liable to 
be called in question, ‘The waeonlroverted 
ead of mathematical science." Glan- 
Pie - 
Unconversable (un-kon-vérs’s-bl), a. Not 
free in conversation; not social; reserved, 
In what a miserable state shall we Le, when every 
inember of our smciety shall be of the carne ner 
beriar temper as ourselves, Dr, F. Scott, 


Unconversant (un-kon‘véra-ant), a. Not 
conversant: not familiarly acquainted: fol- 
lowed usually by with beforean object, some- 
times by in. * Ceonrersant in disquisitions 
ofthis kind’ Mador. 

Unconversion (un-kon-vér'shon), n. The 
maka - being unconverted ; impenitence 

are 

Unconverted (un-kon-vért’ed), a. Noteon- 
verted; nut changed in opinion; specifically, 


not turned from one faith to anot er, or not | 
renewed and regenerated, « Tneonverted to 


Christianity" Jer. Taylor, *A call to the 
unconverted.” Barter 
Unconvertible (un- kon- -vért'i-l]), a. That 
cannot be converted or changed in form; 
as, lead ia unconvertible into silver. ‘On 
convertible ignorance.’ Com ~ 
Unconvinced (un-kon-vinst’), 
vinced: mot persuaded, “The ‘eoarant and 
uneontinesd.” Leche. 
Unconvincing (un-kon-vins'’ing), a Nut 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


‘Une | 


Not con- | 


485 


suMicient to phan 


“Uneonvineing ci- 
tations.’ = 


to unfasten or unbind; as, to uncord a bed; 
to uncord a package. 

Uncordial (un-kor‘ii-al), a. Not cordial; 
not hearty. ‘A little gh eat gree Woman 
of wicordial address. Jane Austen, 

Uncork (un-kork’), v.t To draw the cork 
frum; as, to wicork a bottle. 

Uncorrect (un-ko-rekt’), a. Not correct; not 
free from faults orerrors, Dryden, 

Uncorrected (un-ko-rekted),a. 1, Not cor- 
rected; not revised; not rendered exact; as, 
aD uncorrected copy of a writing, 

The faul . will perhaps bec 
Upon iene thee ae sulfered them Gi pase ation 


manhers uicorrected.—3. Not chastised. 
Uncorrespon t (un’ ko-ré-spond”en 
si), The state of be uncorrespondent, 
or pte Se mutually adapted or agreeable. Bp. 


Uncorrespondent} (un-ko're-cpond” ent), a 
Not correspondent; nek Suitable, adap 


Uncorrigibie ( nkor’ bi), Incap 3 
n un-kor'ij-i-bl), a. able 
of being corrected; incorrigible. QOutred. 
Uncorrupt (un-kor-rupt’), a. Not corrupt; 
not depraved; not perverted; incorrupt; as, 
An wicorrupt ju ent. ‘For ever wneor- 
rupt and pure,’ 


Uncorrupted (un-ko-rupt’ed), a. Not cor- 
By se not vitiated: not depraved. 


Uncorruptedness (un-ko-rupt’ed-mes), n. 
of being uncorrupted, Milton 
Uncorruptible (un-ko-ropt'i-bl), a In- 
capable of being corrupted; incorruptible 
Rom. i. 23. 

Uaecrrap tness (un-ko-rupt'nes), n. Integ- 


ity; rightness Tit. ii. 7 
Uncestly (un-kost'li), a. Not rains not of 
a high price or vale *Raser and wncostly 


niaterials.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Uncounsellable (un- “Eoin sel-a-bl), a. Not 
to be advised; not consistent with good ad- 
vice or prudence. Clarendon. 

Uncounselled (an-koun’seld 
ing counsel or advice. Sur 

Uncountable (un-kount'a-b)), a. Not capa- 


a. Not hav- 





ble of being counted; innumerable. ‘Those 
uncountable bodies set in the firmament." 
Raleigh. 


| Uncounted (un-konnt'ed), a. Not counted: 
not numbered; innumerable, 


The blunt monster with muceefrd heads, 
The still discordant wavering multitude. SAaé, 


Uncounterfeit (un-koun’tér-fit), a. Not 
counterfeit; not spurious; genuine. * Pious 
intentions, all not only wncounterfeit, but 
oer fervent. Bp. t 

le (un-ku'pl), © & To loose, as dogs 
oe eir couples; to set loose; to disjoin. 
Neither life nor death can werew ei us. "F. Cilmi 


So when our mortal frame shall be disjoined, 

The lifcless lump winks perd from the mind, 

From sense of grief and pain we shall be free. 
Orpen, 


Unooupie t (un-ku’pl), wi Togo loose, as 


aeeen 
ed (un-ku'’pld), a. Not coupled; 
pled, 


ted; not wedded; single. * Unecou 


Kee u 


eold virginity.’ Chainberlayne. 
Uncourted (un-kért’ed), a Not courted; 
not wooed. ‘Uncourted, unréspected, un- 


obeyed." Daniel. 

Uncourteous (un-kért'é-ns),a, Not courte- 
ous; uncivil; unpolite, ‘In behaviour . 
somewhat given to musing, but never un- 
courteous.” Sir P. Sidne ey. 

Uncourteously (un. kért’é-ue-li), adv, Un- 
civilly; unpolitely. * Vneourte railed 
upon England." Aecham. 

Uncourtierlike (un-kdrt'ér-Iik), a. Unlike 
a courtier; hence, not flattering, bland, 
suave, or the like. ‘I acted but an uncour- 
fierlike part.' Mies Burney. 

neourtliness (un-kért'li-nes), n, The qua- 
lity of being uncourtly; as, wieourtliness 
of manners. ‘The wicourtliness of their 
thrases." Addison. 
ncour (un-kért'li), a. Not courtly; (a) 
uutrained in the manners of a court; hence, 
not suave, bland, pleasing, flattering, or the 
like; blunt; impolite. 

When I had once addressed lords 

lic, ] had exhausted all the art of pleesi en 
retired and wecenrtiy scholar can possess. aren, 


(b) Uneivil; rude; coarse; plain, ‘A plain 
uncourtly speech.” Pope. 
TH, then; th, thin; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


2, Not reformed; not amended ; as, life or =a) Uncouthly (un-kéth’li), adv. 





UNCREDIBLE 


Uncous? (ung’kus 
Huok-like; hook Sir T. Browne, 

Uneouth (un- -kéth’), a. (A. Sax. wnedta, un- 
known—wun, not, and etifA, pp. of cuninan, 
to know. See ‘CUNNING. ] 1.¢ Unknown. 
s 


[L. uneus, a hook.) 


I am curprised with an wecewth fear. Sank. 


Hence—2 Not familiar; strange; extraor- 
dinary: thus conveying f@ sense (a) of #us- 
picion, dread, fear, alarm, or the like; or, 
(5) of awkwardness, clumsiness, oddity, or 
the like, the latter being now the usual 
meaning; a3, wncouth manners or behaviour, 
ft is no waconte thin 
To see fresh buildings from bit vabis spring. 
&. Fensen. 
Nor can I like 
This saciagA dream of evil sprung, I fear. Av attors, 
The dress of a New Zealander is certainly, to a 
uiraager, at first sight, the most wacom’ that can Koes 
imagined, ci 
In an wn- 


couth manner; oddly; strangely Kenwandly, 
clumsily. Dryden. 

Uncouthness (un-kith’nes), mn. The state 
of being uncouth; oddness; strangeness; 
as, the uncouthness of a word or of cress. 

*The disadvantage of wncowfthness an - 
fect strangeness to enhance thelr uimeulty.’ 
Dr. H. More. 

Uncovenablet (un-kuv'en-a-bl),a. [See Cov- 
ENABLE.) Inconvenient; unsuitable. Chau- 
cer. 

UVncovenanted (un-kuv’en-ant-ed),a. 1, Not 
promised by covenant; not resting on a 
covenant or promise; specifically, not pro- 
ceeding from or belonging to the covenant 
made between God and his people through 
Christ and reating on acceptance of the ap- + 
pointed means of grace: o theological term 
used by some, especially in the phrase wn- 
corvenanted mercies; that is, such mercies as 
God may be pleased to show to those not 
sharing in the covenant, 

I will cost me on His free cen torn 
Ore, 
If nimeteen-twentieths of the world are to be to 
wont nted mercies, and that sort of thing, — 
Teas in plain English to go to bell, and t © other 
tweoueth are to rejoice at it all, Arc. Jt iug fier, 
2. Not bound by a covenant, contract, or 
mareceaen®: not having jolned ina covenant, 
compact, league, or the like; specifically, 
not subscribing to the Scottish Solemn 
1¢ and Covenant. 
In Scotland a few fanatical non-jurors may have 
grodged their allegiance to an Mee ting. 
Ane all 

—Oneovenanted cicil service, a branch of 
the Indian civil service whose members 
(Europeans or natives) are subject to no en- 
trance examination, nor entitled to promo- 
tion or retiring pension, and who may re- 
sign their office at seria 

Uneover (un-kuv'ér), of 1, To remove a 
cover or covering from; to dgveat of a cover 
or covering, such ss a hat, a veil, cloth- 
ing, a roof, or the like, 


None of the Eastern people use the compliment of 
waeeering their heads when they mect as we ae 


After you are up, wacever your bed, and one ~<a 
curtains (to air it, Harper. 
Henee—2 To lay bare; to disclose; to lay 
open to view, 
In vain thew chrivest to corer shame with shame, 
Or by evasions thy crime saceperrst more, 


JUfiitom. 
Uncover (un-kuv’ér), v.t. To bare the head; 
to take off one’s hat. 
We are forced to wareter after them, Adairon, 
Uncovered (un-kuv‘érd), p. anda. 1. De- 
piven of a cover; having a cover or cover- 
g removed. —2. Not provided with a cover 
or covering; having no covering; bare; 
naked, Shak. 
Uncowl (un-konl’), ot To deprive of a 
cowl; to remove a cowl from, 
I pray you think us friends—ancrm! your face, 


dy 
Uncrafty (un-kraf'ti), @ Not cialty, oun : 
Hing, or dealgning. Jer, Taylor. 
Uncreate (un-kré-at'), v.t. To annihilate; 
to deprive of existence. 


Then who created thee lamenting learn; 
When who can wecréefe thee, thou shalt know. 


AS n/fen., 
Unereatet (un'kré-at), a Uncreated. Atha- 
nonin Creed, 
Uncreated (un-kré-it’ed), p. anda 1, Re- 
duced to nothing: deprived of existence,— 
2. Not yet created. Clarke.—3. Not ot 
duced by creation. ‘ Misery uncreal 
the crime of thy rebellion.’ Milton. 
Uncrediblet (un-kred‘l-bl), a Not to be 
believed; not entitled to credit; incredible, 
: Reports that seem uneredible.’ Bacon, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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Unetioust (ungk shus) 2 Uncteocas & 
Jonson. 

Unctuosity (anck-ta-osi-ti, wn The state 
mf being unctuous: greasiness: vilines. 
unctnousness: specifically. the state of feel- 
ing ah Shere or oily when rubbed or touched 

fingers, a characteristic of steatite, 
tle and certain other minerals. 

Unctuous (ongk’tu-as), a. 1 Of the nature 
(A of resembling an unguent or ointment: 
greaay, oily; fat and clammy; soapy. 

Jngratcful man, with liquorish draughts 
AM) meals unciwons, greases his pure om 


There was virnething in the sound of the bist we word 
(‘eatetsies |) wineh roused the unctuous 


~ 


2a 


s. 
2. Having a greasy, oily, or soapy feel when 
prateten or touched by the fingers, a charac- 


tetiatic of steatite, talc, serpentine, and | 


ethar m ngtioalan minerals, due to the mag- 
teatla which they contain. —3. Nauseousl 
Wiand, aunve, tender, sympathetic, fervid, 
avid lonnl, emotional, or the like; sooth 
fagorniiing tmollifying; as, an unctuous mode 
tf aildlroas 
Unotuonsly (ungk ‘tO us-ll), adv. 
siecknne manner 
Cusnena (ungk’th un-nes),n. Thestate 
neue tH tretinoin all Ita senses, 
p}ded! (un kuk/old-ed),a. Not made 
now t Ahik 
ql of (un huld’), a. 1. Not gathered.— 
Yi ampnpated, not aclacted Milton. 
arsine Cun kulp’n bi), a. Not culp- 
" ty, of Dinmalle; iInculpabte, 


tia muil iM Coens betste’y, 


Pade, tne, tal, tall, 


In an 


(' 'noul tivated: rude; 


100, toned, bode, 


plue, pin; 
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Unecastousa hie 
sudrect & caeceass dina. 2s, eacmsdeenedes 
fo semary \aaKus Tamar) a Nut 


cuseupary: moe wraal = ~° A caus walawful 
and wecusdvury Bancer Curtyis. 


(att &tts tugad), a Ll Nog sud- 
fec@al t© custous o¢ duty. —2 Nos having 
hah duty wo dewac ‘with CUSEOURB. 


A bal ea peepared agumst the ctamiestme 
ruamng ‘f aw a: Deere gowns. Sonncet’, 


Uncat (uo-kut\ a Not cet “Aa uncut 
diamend.” Drayton. 


Trees sace’ fal for Ss furerai pide acer. 


Uncypher (un-si fér\ vt Same a3 Uncipher. 
| Gneypher cur ster Sy wl Se Pell | Undecide t (un-dé-sid’), v.f. Not to decide; 


mound, or obstruction. 

The wary shman, on thre souatain’s brow, 
Cadsues brs watery stares. fwpien. 
ndamaged (un-dam afl) @ Not dam- 
aged; pot made worse; as, uadamaged 

Epes J. Philipe. 
ndamped (un-dampt’) e Not damped; 
not depress not dejected. * ndamped 
u, do Yow 
(un-dan ‘jér-us), a. Not dan- 
Undang *This u ve power, undan- 
as to the public.’ TAomson. 
Undashed! (un-dasht’), a. Not dashed; not 
frightened or alarmed; undaunted. 
Yet stands he stiff, nudasked, unterrified. Daniel. 


Undated (un’dat-ed), a. [{L undatus, from 
unda, a wave.) Having a waved surface; 
rising and falling in waves toward the mar- 

n, asa leaf; waved. 
ndated (un- ‘dit/ed), a. Not dated; having 
no date; as, an undated letter or bill. 


Tenbeugiterty <-stér-li),a. Unbecom- 
me OF merthy of a danghter. unsuited 
mat:sal Richardson. 


=~ Legace. 
Umibeuutabie w-ignt’'s-bi) « Not to be 
wants Heruck and wadauntable bold- 
Hscret. 


aa dared. li, ede. In an 
m=itecnierd manner. bohily: intrepidly. 

2 met Secor make a man wadaunicdiy 
mm Bp. Hall 
Tadsunteteees «un-dent’ed-nes),n Bold- 
ves Seeriess ocavery. intrepidity. Boyle. 

xi-iga Ing. a. Not yet dawn- 
mg. 2 an erng the dawn; not growing 
igus. 


Tha waster Sold’st the sun 
S pemeer 2 De ret eadsewurng Cast. Cowper. 


Wade, Sadee, Cady or (an‘’dé, un’dé, un‘di), a. 
L unda, a wave.) 

In her. vay, applied to 

omiimaries or division 

Lyaes which curve and 

recurve like the waves of 


water. 
sen ete 
ot su eath; 
= immortal Wictii, 
Szswe Undeaft (un-d ‘" v.e. 
To free from deafness; 
tw resture che sense of i 
My news 5 so cue may yet wades/ hear. Shak. 
Uudebanched (un-débecht’), a. Not de- 
debanvhed: not corrupted; pure. 
Her sums wert naschsaches, and therefore strong. 


Wndecagor (un-deka-gon), n [L. undecim, 
eieven. ani Gr pines, an angie.) In geo. 
a plane ‘Sure cf eleven angles or sides. 


(an-dé-ka‘ing), a. 1. Not de- 
caying. oot suffering diminution or decline. 
* Immortal; as, undecaying joys of 
beaven. 


Undecetvabile (un-dé-9éw'a-bl), a. 1. Not 


capwrie of being deceived ; not subject to 
deception. ~° This sure anchor of our unde- 
onseble hope.” Bp. Hali.—2. Incapable of 

dceivime. umieceitfal Jas. Hayward. 
Wadecetve ( un-dé-edv’), vt. To free from 
deceptn.cheat, fallacy,or mistake, whether 
cameed by others or by ourselves; to open 

one's eves. 
Tes -vefirmed me m my opinion, and I was just 
22 ‘wave hem, when one of the natives .. . un- 
co wednzrtw ne. Cook. 


Undeceacy’ (un-dé'sen-si), n. Unbecoming- 
peas: indecency. ‘An undecency of deport- 
meat. Jer. Taylor. 


Uudecenmary (an-dé-sen’na-ri), a. [L. un- 
decun, gabe | of eleven y: occurring once 
im every eleven years. 

Wadecennial (un-dé-sen’ni-al), a. [L. un- 


drcim, eleven, and annus, a year) Belong- 
ing of relating to a period of eleven years; 

occurring or ed every eleven years, or 
on on every eleventh year; as, an undecennial 


Undecent! (un-dé’sent), a. Not decent: in- 
decent ‘*To renounce every ill word or 
thoaght, or wadecent action.” Jer. Taylor. 

Undecent ¢ (un-dé’sent-li), adv. inde- 
cently o wear their hair wndecentiy 


Laud. 
(un-dé-sid’a-bl), a. Incapable 
of being decided, settled, or solved. 


There is hardly a greater and more undecidahie 
prodiem in natural theology. South. 


to reverse a decision concerning. ‘To un- 
decide the late concluded act they held for 


sel. 
Undocided (un-d8-sid’ed), a. 1. Not decided 


or determined; not settled. 
Long sxdecided lasts the airy strife. Ff. PArlegs. 


2 Not having the mind made up or the pur- 
pose fixed; irresolute. 

So doubted he, and undecided y 

Stood drawing forth his falchion b huge. Cowyser. 


Undecipherable (un-dé-si'fér-a-hl), a. Not 
capable of being deciphered, read, or under- 
stood; of hidden or unknown meaning. 
*The present undecipherabdle state of affairs” 
Chesterfield. 
Undecizive (un-d6-sl’siv), a. Not decisive 
or conclusive; indecisive. ‘An a 1 to 
an undecisive experiment.’ Glan . 
Undeck (un-dek’), v.¢<. To divest of orna- 
ments or dress. ‘To undeck the pompous 
body of a king.’ Shak. 





note, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; §, Se. fey. 


UNDECKED 





Undecked (un-dekt’), p. and a. 1. Not 
decked; not adorned. —2. Not having a deck; 
as, an tuundecked vessel or barge. 

Undeclinable (un-dé-klin’a-bl), a. 1. Not 
capable of being declined; specifically, in 
gram. not variable in the termination; as, 
an undeclinable noun. —2. t Not to be avoided. 

I have shown how blameless the Lord K r 
was, and that the offence on his part was nnudeciin- 
able, Bp. Hacket. 

Undeclined (un-dé-klind), a. 1.t Not deviat- 
ing; not turned from the right way. ‘His 
tundeclined ways precisely kept.’ Sandys.— 
2. Not having cases marked by different 
terminations; as, a noun undeclined. 

Undecomposable (un-dé’kom-péz”a-bl), a. 
Not admitting decomposition; that cannot 
be decomposed. H. tenets 

Undecorated (un-de’ké-rit-ed), a. Not 
adorned; not embellished; plain. ‘To leave 
the character of Christ undecorated, to make 
its own impression.’ Buckininster. 

Undecreed (un-dé-kréd’), a. Not decreed; 
having a decree reversed; released from a 
decree. ‘As if eternal doom could be re- 
versed or undecreed for me.’ den. 

Undedicated (un-de’di-kat-ed),a. 1. Not de- 
dicated; not consecrated.—2. Not inscribed 
toapatron. ‘Let this book come forth un- 
dedicated.’ Boyle. 

Undeeded (un-déu’ed), a. 1. Not signalized 
by any great action. ([(Rare.]) 


My sword, with an unbatter’d edge, 
I sheathe again, uxdeeded. SAad. 


- sot transferred by deed; as, undeeded 


and. 

Undefaced (un-dé-fist’), a. Not defaced; 
not deprived of its form; not > as, 
an undefaced statue. 

He was his Maker's image undcfaced. Coleridge. 


Undefatigablet (un-dé-fat/ig-a-bl), a. Inde- 

fatigable. ‘Undefatigable pains.’ Camden. 
Undefeasible (un-dé-fézi-bl), a. Not de- 
feasible; indefeasible. J. Udall. 

Undefecated (un-de’fé-kat-ed), a. Not defe- 
cated; not cleared from dregs or impurities; 
unrefined; thick. ‘Pure, simple, u ecated 
rage." Godwin. 

Undefended (un-dé-fend’ed), a. Not de- 
fended; (a) not protected; being without 
works of defence. Svuuth. ® In law, not 
characterized by a defence being put for- 
ward; as, an undefended action. 

Undefinable (un-dé-fin’a-bl), a. 1. Not de- 
finable ; not capable of being marked out or 
limnited; as, the undefinable bounds of space. 
2. Not capable of being defined or described 
by a definition. 

Why simple ideas are undefimable is, that the 
several terms of a definition, signifying several ideas, 
they can all, by no ineans, represent an idea which 
has no composition at all. Locke. 

Undefine (un-dé-fin’), v.i. To render inde- 
finite; to confound or confuse definitions. 
(Rare. } 

In fact, their application to logic, or any other sub- 
ject, is hereafter only to wadefine, and to confuse. 

Siv W. Hamilion. 

Undefined (un-dé-find’), a. 1. Not defined 
or explained; not described by definition or 
explanation. ‘Obscure, doubtful, undefined 
words.’ Locke.—2. Not having its ts 
distinctly marked or seen. 

Undeformed (un-dé-formd’), a. Not de- 
formed; not disfigured. ‘So many gallant 
fellows, . . . yet undeformed by battles.’ 


Pope. 

Undeity (un-déi-fi), v.t. To reduce from 
the state of deity; to deprive of the char- 
acter or qualities of a god; to deprive of the 
honour due to a god. Addison. 

Undelectable (un-dé-lekt’a-bl), a. Not de- 
lectable or pleasant. Sterne. 

U ted (un-de’lé-gat-ed), a. Not de- 
legated; not deputed; not granted; as, un- 
delegated authority. 
Paastitoce power.’ Burke. 

Undeliberate (un-dé-lib’c-rat), a. Indelib- 
erate. ‘The prince’s coming and indelib- 
erate throwing himself into that engage- 
ment.’ Clarendon. 

U: hted(un-udé-lit’ed),a. Not delighted: 


not well pleased. ‘The fiend saw unde ighted 
Not giving | 


all delight.’ Milton. 
Undelightful (un-dé-lit‘tyl), a. 
delight or great pleasure. 


Nor undesight/ul is the ceaseless hum 
To him who muses through the woods at noon. 


Thomson. 
Undeliverable (un-dé-liv’ér-a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being delivered, freed, or released. 
Cariyle. 


Undelivered (un-dé-liv’érd), a. Not deliv- | 


ered; as, (a) not freed or released. Milton. 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; §, job; 


‘Your assumption of 
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(6) Not disburdened, as of a child. (c) Not 
brought forth, asachild. ‘Dies undelivered, 
ue es unborn.’ Daniel. 
ndeluded (un-dé-lid’ed), a. Not deluded 
or deceived. Young. 
Undeluged (un-del’djd), a Not over. 
whelmed. 
The Geld remains sndeluged with your blood. 


Undelved (un-delvd’), a. Not deived. 
Southey 


Undemonstrable sun ce mon ee) a. 
Not capable of being demonstrated ; inde- 
monstrable. ‘Certain, common, and unde- 
monstrable principles.” Hooker. 

Undemonstrative (un-dé-mon’stra-tiv), a. 
Not demonstrative or given to exci or 
strong expression of feeling: reserved, either 
from modesty, diftidence, or policy; as, an 
undemonstrative person; undemonstrative 


manners. 

Undeniable (un-dé-nf’a-bl),a. 1. Incapable 
of being denied; indisputable; evidently 
true; as, undeniable evidence; his ability is 
undeniable.—2. Decidedly and unmis: ly 
good; excellent. {A colloquial and incorrect 
use of the word.) 

The daylight, furnished gratis, was certainly ‘sn- 
deniable’ in its quality. De Oates. 
SYN. Indubitable, indisputable, uncontro- 
vertible, unquestionable. 

(un-dé-ni’a-bli), adv. no plainly 
as to admit no contradiction or denial; in- 
disputably. Locke. H 

U: blet (un-dé-purt’a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being parted or separated. Chau- 


cer. 
Undepending (un-dé-pend’‘ing),a. Not de- 
pendent; independent. 


They .. . claim an absolute and wna: 
Siriaditton, sdton. 
Undeplored (un-dé-plérd), a. Not deplored 
or lamented. ‘Nor u? permit my 
host to pass the Stygian ford.’ 
Undepraved (un-dé-pravd’), a. 
raved or corrupted. ‘A state undepraved 

y artificial refinement.’ Dr. Knoz. 

Und ted (an-dé-pré’shi-at-ed),a. Not 
depreciated or lowered in value; as, the un- 
depreciated value of bank-notes. 

Undepressed (un-dé-prest’), a. Not de- 

ressed, dejected, or cast down. ‘Disarmed 
ut undepressed.’ : 

Undeprived (un-dé-privd’), a. Not deprived, 
stripped, or dispossessed of any property, 
sent or the like; not divested by authority. 

en. 

Under (un‘dér), prep. (A. Sax. under, under, 
among; L.G. under, unner, Sw. and Dan. 
under, Icel. undir, under, underneath; D. 
onder, under, among, between; G. unter, 
under, among, in the midst; Goth. undar, 
under, below; cug. L. inter, between, among, 
Gr. enteron, an intestine; Skr. antar, in the 
midst, under. The term. -der, -dar, -tar is 
the compar. suffix, and the root portion is 
akin to the prepositions in, on, L. in, Gr. en, 
which again are believed to be from a pro- 
nominal root.} 1. In a lower place or poai- 
tion than; so as to be lower than, or over- 
topped, overhung, or covered by; below; 
beneath: correlative of over, above, upon, on; 
as, he stands under a tree; the carriage is 
under cover; there is a cellar under the 
whole house. 

Be gathered now, ye waters umder heaven, 

Into one place. Milton 
2. Denoting a state of bein 
preased, burdened, overwhelmed, or dis- 
tressed by. ‘Fainting tender the pleasing 
punishment.’ Shak. ‘To groan and sweat 
under the business.’ Shak. — 3. Subject to 
the government, rule, direction, dance, 
instruction, or influence of. 
Under which king, Bezonian? speak or die! Shad. 

Thy Czsar knighted me; my youth I t 

y nee yy spen 


Much under 
To those that live 
Under thy care, good rules and baxterns give. 


ham. 
4. In a state of liability, obligation, or limi- 
tation with respect to; as, under the pen- 


loaded, op- 


alty of fine or imprisonment; under the vow 


of chastity. 
C'nder pain of greater displeasure, we must rest 
contented. Hooker. 


The greater part of mankind is slow of apprehen- 
sion; and therefore, in many Casen, sxder a neces- 
sity of seeing with other men’s eyes. South, 


5. Inferior to in point of rank, dignity, social 
position, or the ‘ike. 
Ie was ROSIE eat AS ReOouh IOs ORY meas teiedey A duke: 


6. Inferior to or less than with respect. to 
number, amount, quantity, in value, &c.; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; %H, then; th, thin; 


UNDERACTION 


falling short of; in or to a less Jegree than; 
hence, sometimes at, for, or with less than; 
as, it cannot be bought under £50. 
Medicines take effect sometimes wader, and some. 
times over the natural proportion of their virtue 
Heater, 
There are several hundred parishes in England 
nager twenty pounds a year, Sere t. 
Several young men could never leave the pulpig 
weer hallo doen conceits. Snr. 
7. Comprehended by; included in; in the 
same category, division, section, class, d&tc., 
ag; a5, we will treat them both wader one 
head. ‘Onder the double capacity of a 
poet and adivine.’ Felton.—& During the 
time or existence of; as, the Arniada was 
destroyed under the reign of Elizabeth; the 
American revolution broke out wader the 
administration of Lord North.—9. Bearing 
or being in the form or style of; by the ap- 
pearance or show of; with the character, 
designation, pretence, pretext, or cover of. 
He docs it wearer name of perfect love, Sas, 
Morpheus is represented by the ancient statuaries 
wouter the figure of a boy asleep, with a bundle of 
poppies in his hand, Aaainon, 
10. With the sanction, authorization, per- 
mission, or protection of; as in the phrases, 
under favour; under leave; wider protec- 
tion, de, ‘Under whose countenance we 
steal.’ Shak. 
Cnairr favour, there are other materials for a com 
monwealth besides stark love and kindmess. 
crm y Catiier, 
11. Being the subject of; miltectel to; as, 
the bill is now wnder discussion. —l[/nder 
arma, fully armed and equipped so as to be 
ready for action, as troops,— Under fire, ex- 
posed to the enemy's shot; subjected to the 
fire of an enemy; taking part in a battle o 
ae t—Under foot,! under the real 
value. ‘Would be forced to sell their 
means... farwnder foot" Bacon.— Under 
ground, below the surface of the ground, 
— Under one's hand, signature, seal, or the 
like, attested, authorized, or confirmed by 
writing or adding one's name, mark or sign, 
or by affixing a seal. 
Cato major. . . has left ws on evidence, swale 
“rown Agra, how much versed he was in country 
ars. Addiuen. 


—Under sail, having the sails unfurled or 
spread out to catch the wind; hence, in mo- 
tion.— Under the breath, with a low voice; 
in a whisper; very softly.— Under the lee 

(nauf.), to the leeward; as, under the lee of 
the land.—l'nder the rose, in secret: pri- 
vately.—Under water, below the surface of 
the water.—U'nder way or under weigh, a 
nautical expression denoting that a vessel 
has weighed her anchor or has left her 
moorings and is making progress through 
the water; hence, generally making progress; 
having started. 

Under (un'‘dér),adv. In a lower, subject, or 
subordinate condition or degree, 

Ye purpose to keep weer the children of Judah 
and Jerusalem for boodmen and bondwomen unto 
you. 2 Chron, evil. 21a. 

But | keep wader my body and bring. it into sub- 
jection, 1 Cor, im. 7. 
—To knock under. Bee KNOCK. — Under, 
with its adverbial force, is frequently used 
as the first element of a compound with 
verba and adjectives, when it denotes, not 
a0 a8 to reach a fixed standard or require- 
ment; oot sufficiently; imperfectly: aa, 
underbred, wnderdone, widerrate, &c. It 
has sometimes, also, reference to literal in- 
feriority of place, and is equivalent to, from 
below; on the lower part or surface; beneath; 
a8, to wnderbrace, undermine, wwderpin, 
wnderprop, &c. (See those words.) It has, 
hence, sometimes a sense of concealment, 
secrecy, Clandestineness, &c., as in wnder- 
aid, wnderpull, d&e. 

Under (un‘dér),a. Lower in degree; subject; 
subordinate: as, an wrder officer; wader 
sheriff. Under, in this sense of inferior, 
subordinate, subject to something else, is 
often used with nouns as the first element 
of a compound; it is also frequently used 
in regard to literal inferiority of place, asin 
under-lip, undercurrent, é&c. ; and sometimes 
has a sense of concealment, secrecy, or clan- 
destineness, as in underplot, &c. 

nderact (un-dér-akt’), v.t To act or per- 
form, aa a play or part, inefficiently; to play 
feebly. 
The play was 50 eadrreced! it broke down. 


Afacrenaly. 
Underaction (un‘dér-ak-shon), nn. Subordi- 
nate action; action not essential to the main 
story. 
The least and most trivial episodes of wralerections 








w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KRY. 
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UNDERHEW 





-.. are either p or convenient to 
oa the mandeign Dryden. 
Under-age t (un’dér-aj), | a Not of age or 
adult; hence, boyish; raw; green. Webster. 
Underagent (an-dér-i'jeni), n. A subordi- 
nate agent. ‘A factor or underagent to 
their extortion.” South. 
Underaid (un-dér-ad), v.<. To aid or assist 
secretly. 
Robert . . . is said to have suderaided Foul. 


Underbeart (an-dér-bar’),».t. 1. Tosupport; 


to endure. 
And leave those wnes alors 
Which I alone am bound to sderbear. 


2 To line; to border. ‘The dachess of 
. tunderborne with a bluish 


‘Shak. 

Underbearer (an dinar, n. In funerals, 
one who sustains the corpse. 

Underhid (un-dér-bid’), v.. To bid or offer 
less than another, as in auctions; to offer to 
execute work, supply goods, and ‘the like, at 
a lower price ‘than. 

Underbind (un-dér-bind), v.¢. To bind un- 
derneath. 

Bat the rince, his hand more fit for bl 
With Ni page eight the pagan wnderbound. 


atrfax. 

Underboardt (un’dér-bérd), adv. ‘Secretly; 

clandestinely; underhand; unfairly: aso 
to above-board. ‘To act unde 
m Brown. 

Underbrace (un-dér-bras’), v.¢. To bind, 
fasten, or tie together below. ‘The ‘broid- 
ered band that underbraced his helmet at 
the chin.” Cowper. 

Underbrancht (un’dér-bransh), n. A lower 
or inferior branch. Spenser. 

Underbred (un’dér-bred), a. Of inferior 
breeding or manners; . ‘An under- 
bred fine-spoken fellow.’ Goldsmith 

Underbrush (un’dér-brush), n. Shrubs and 

small trees in a wood or furest, growing 
under trees; brash; undergrowth. 

Under- er ( un‘dér-bild-ér), n. A sub- 
ordinate puilder or workman in building. 
Jer. Taylo 

Underbuy if un-dér-bi’ ), ¥.¢. To buy at 
less than the value. Beau. & Fi —2, To buy 
at a lower price than another. 

Underchamberlain (un-dér-cham’bér-lan), 
n. A deputy chamberlain of the © exchequer. 

Underchaps ps (un‘dér chops), 7. pl. The 
lower chaps or underjaw. ‘aley. 

(un-dér-charj’), v.t. 1. To 
charge less than a fair sum or price for; as, 
are undercharged.—2. Not to put 


rge 
ient charge in; as, to undercharge a 


ndercharged (un-dér-chirjd’), p. and a. 
Not adequately or sufficiently charged: spe- 
cifically, milit. applied to a mine whose 
crater is not so wide at top as it is deep. 
See under MINE. 

Under-clay (un‘dér-kla),n. A layer of clay 
underlying another deposit : specifically, 
@) in agn. a layer of clay underlying the 

ed soil. (6) Ingeol. a stratum of clay un- 
derlying a seam of coal, and constituting the 
soil or bed on which the coal- planta flour- 
ished. Such under-clays generally contain 
roots of plants, especially stigmaria. 

Under: (un‘dér-klif},n. A terrace stretch- 
ing along the sea-shore at the base of a 
higher cliff, originally washed by the sea, 
and formed by the materiuls falling from the 


above. 

Underclothes, Underclo 
klérTHz, under-klorH. ing), n. Clo 
under others or next the skin. 

Under-coat (un’dér-k6t),n. A coat worn 
under another. 

-conductt (un’dér-kon-dukt), n. An 
under or subterranean conduit. Wotton. 

Under-crest (un-dér-krest’), v.¢. To sup- 

rt, as acrest; to bear. Shak. [Rare.) 
ndercroft (un‘dér-kroft ), n. (Under, and 
prov. E. croft, a vault, a corruption of J 
A vanit under the choir or chancel o 
charch ; also, a vault or secret walk under. 


round. 

ndercurrent (un‘dér-ku-rent), n 1. A 
current below the surface of the water. — 
2 Fig. something at work out of sight, as 
influence, feeling, and the like, which has a 
tendency opposite to or different from what 
is visible or apparent. 


In the Puritan supremacy there was a strong s#der- 
current of loyalty to the banished prince. Arewer. 


Undercurrent (un’dér-ku-rent),a. Runni 


un’dér- 
es worn 





Under-dauber? (un’dér-dab-ér), nA sabor- 
dinate or assistant dauber. Jer. Taylor 
Under -dealing (un‘dér-dél-ing), n. Clan- 


destine dealing; artifice. Milton. 
Underdegreed t (un-dér-dé- of 
inferior degree or rank. 


Dnderdelve t (un-dér-delv), vt. pp. uunder- 
dolven. Todigdown. Wickliffe. 

Underditch (un-dér-dich’), v.t. In agrie. 
to form a deep ditch or trench in order to 
drain the surface. 

Underdo (un-dér-d6), v.t. 1. To act below 
one’s abilities. 


You overact when you should suderdo. B. Jonson. 


2 To do less than is requisite. 


Nature much oftener overdoes than snderdees: you 
will find twenty eggs with two yolks for one that hath 
noue. NV. Grew. 


Underdo (un-dér-dd’), vt To do less 
thoroughly than is requisite; more espe- 
cially to cook insufficiently; as, the beef was 
anderdone. 


Underdoer (un-dér-di’ér), n. One who does 
less than is necessary, required, or expedi- 
ent. Richardson. 

Underdose (un’dér-dés), A quantity 
less than a dose; an ins clent dose. 

Underdose un-dér-dés’), v.t.andt. To give 
or take small or insufficient doses. 

Underdrain (un’dér-dran), ». A drain or 
trench below the surface of the ground. 

Underdrain (un-dér-dran’), v.¢. To drain 
by cutting a deep channel be ow the surface. 

nderdressed (un-dér-drest’), a. 1. Not 
well or Puficiently dressed.—2. Underdone, 
as meat. 

Underestimate fan-dér-eg'tim At) v.t. To 
estimate at too low a rate; not to value 

Undatostinate 


’), @. 


te (un-dér-es’tim-at), n. An 
estimate or valuing at too low a rate. 

Underfaction (un‘dér-fak-shon), n. A sub- 
ordinate faction; a subdivision of a faction. 
Dr. H. More 

Underfaculty (un’dér-fa-kul-ti), n. A sub- 
ordinate faculty, endowment, or power. 

Underfeed (un-dér-féd’), v.t. To supply 
with too little food; to feed insufficiently. 

The fanatics strive to underfeed and starve it. 
Bp. Gauden. 
Underfellowt (un’ dér-fel-16), nA mean, 
Voge fellow; alow wretch. Sir P. Sidney. 
nderfilling un‘dér-fil-ing), n. The lower 
ddechoe of a building. Str H. Wotton. 
derfong t (un-dér-fong’), v.t. (A. Sax. 
underfangan—under, and fangan, to seize. 
See FANG.) 1. To undertake; to manage.— 
2. To ensnare; to entrap; to deceive by false 
suggestions. S. .—8. To support or 
‘guard from beneath. ‘Mounts underfonging 
and enflancking them.’ Nash. 

Underfoot (un-dér-fyt’), ado. 1. Under the 
feet; underneath; beneath; below. ‘Utterly 
smite the heathen underfoot. " Tennyson. 

Underfoot the violet, 


Crocus and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 
Broider'd the ground. Milton. 


2. Nauéf. under the ship's bottom: said of 
an anchor which is dropped while the ship 
has headway. 

Low; base; 


Underfoot (un-dér-fyt’), a. 
abject; trodden down. ‘The most under- 


foot and down-trodden vassals of perdition.’. 


Mitton. 
Underfoot (un-dér-fyt’), v.¢. To underpin 


which see). 
nderfurnish (un-dér-fér’nish), v.t. To 
supply with less than enough. 


Can we suppose that God would ssder/urnish man 
for the state he designed him? 3  ‘Yeremy Collser. 


Underfurrow (un-dér-fu'rd), adv. Under 
a furrow.—To sow underfurrow, in 
to plough in seed. This phrase is applied 
to other operations in which something is 
covered by the furrow-slice. 
Underfurrow (un-dér-fu’rd), v.t. To 
cover with a furrow, as seed or manure; 
to plough in. 
U. (un-dér- gerd’), 4 t. Togird round 
the bottom. Acts xxvii 
Undergo (un-dér-go’), v. ‘ to t To go or move 
under or below. 
That calding the sea seemed mountains’ tops t'o ‘erflow, 
And yielding earth that deluge t' undergoe. May. 
2 To bear up against; to endure with firm- 
ness; to sustain without fainting, yielding. 
or giving way; to suffer; to bear; to pass 
through; as, to undergo great toil and 


3. To be subjected to; to go through; to ex- 


perience; as, to undergo successive changes. 
Bread put into the stomach of a dying man 


will 
sndergo the alteration that is the effect of 
heat. merely fhe 
4.t To be the bearer of; to partake of; 
enjoy. ‘To undergo such ample grace ind 
honour.’ Shak.—5.t To undertake; to per- 
form; to hazard. ‘To u with me an 
underlie rise.” Shak.—6 t To be subject to; to 
underlie. ‘Claudio undergoes my challenge.’ 
Under- -god (un’dér-god), nx An inferior 
deity; a demi 
oing (un-dér-gd’ing), a. Suffering: 
enduring ; eh to. tolerant. ‘An under mle 
going stomach to bear up against at 
should ensue.’ Shak. 
Under-gown (un‘dér-goun), n <A gown 
worn under another or under some other 


article of dress. ‘An under and kirtle 
of pale sea-green silk.’ Sir W. Scott. 
uate (un-dér-grad’ a-at) mn A 


student or member of a university or college 

who has not taken his first degree. 
Undergroan ( (un-dér-gron)), v.t. To groan 

under. [Rare 

Earth vadarpree wed their high-raised feet. CAs pmeane. 


Underground (un’dér-ground), n. What is 
beneath the surface of the ground. ‘A spirit 
raised from depth of underground.’ Shak. 
Underground (un‘dér-ground), a. Being 
below the surface of the ground; as, an 
underground story or apartment. —U nder- 
ground railroad, a name applied in the 
nited States before the abolition of slavery 
to the organized means for assisting fugitive 
slaves to escape to the free states or Canada. 
Underground (un‘dér-ground), adv. Be 
neath the surface of the earth; as, to sink 


u 
vt (un-dér-grd’), vt To grow 

below the usual size or height. 
Undergrowe,t p. and @ a. Undergrown; of 

a low stature. 

wth (un’ der - groth), n. That 
which grows under; especially, shrubs or 
small trees growing among large ones * The 
undergrow of shrubs and tangling bushes.’ 


Broader brows 
Howbeit, upon a slenderer undergrowth 
Of delicate features. Browning. 

Undergrub (un-dér-grub’), v.4. To under- 
mine. (Provincial. } 

Underhand (un’dér-hand), adv. [An ex- 
pression which is said to have originated in 
the fact that gamesters who wished to cheat 
put their hands under the table in order to 
exchange cards, while those who played 
fairly kept their hands above the table or 
above-board. See ABOVE-BOARD.] 1. By 
secret means; in a clandestine manner and 
often with a bad design. Sir P. Sidney. 

Wood is still working xnderkand to force his half. 
pence upon us. Sw. 


Bailtie Macwheeble provided Janet, unaerhand, 
with meal for their maintenance. Str W. Scott. 


2. By fraud; by fraudulent means. ‘Such 
mean revenge, committed tnderhand.’ 


U hand (un’dér-hand), a. 1. Secret; 
clandestine: usually implying meanness or 
fraud, or both. 

I had notice of my brother's purpose, and have 
underhand means laboured to dissuade him. SAud. 

I should take it asa great favourfrom . . my 

wnderhand detractors if they would break ali ‘mea- 
sures with me. Addison. 
2 Performed or done with the knuckles of 
the hand turned under, the palm upwards, 
and the thumb turned from the body; as, 
underhand bowling in cricket. 

Underhanded (un’dér-hand-ed),a. 1. Kept 
secret; underhand ‘Covert, sly, under- 
handed communications.’ Dickens. [Incor- 
rect. ]—2. Not having an adequate supply of 
hands; short-handed; sparsely peopled. 
(Rare. ] 

If Norway could be brought to maintain a million 
more of inhabitants it might defy the world; Lut i 
is much anderhanded now. Coleridge. 

Underhead t (un’dér-hed), n. [Probably for 
dunderhead.] A stupid person; a bilock- 
head; a dunderhead. ([Rare.} 

Underheads may stumble without dishonour. 
» JT. Browne. 

Underheave (un-dér-hév’), °. ‘< To heave 
or lift from below. Wickliffe. 

Underhew (un-dér-ha’), v.t To hew less 
than is proper or usual; to hew a piece of 


below or out of sight; hidden. ‘Some dar surgical oto unde pain; to undergo a timber which should be square in such a 
recurrent woe.’ Tennyson. See the Some kinds of baseness manner that it appears to contain a greater 
noun. [Rare.} Are nobly saderzone. Shak. number of cubic feet than it really does. 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, move; tuibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; f, Sc. fey. 


UNDERHONEST 
Underhonest (un-dér-on’est), a. Not 
honest enuvugh; not entirely honest. ‘ Over- 


proud and underhonest.’ Shak 


Underh (un-dér-hung’), a. 1. Project- 
ing beyond the upper jaw: applied to the 
under jaw. 


His jaw was underhkung, and when he laughed two 
white buck-teeth protruded themselves. ZAackeray. 
2. Having the under jaw projecting beyond 
the upper jaw: applied to persons. 

He... had got the trick which many uaderhucng 
men have of compressing his upper lip. 7. HugaAes. 
Underjaw (un’dér-ja), n The lower jaw. 
Paley. 

Under-keeper (un’dér-kép-ér), n. A sub- 
ordinate or assistant keeper, warder, game- 


keeper, or the like. Strype. 
Under-kind (un’dér-kind), n. A lower 
or inferior kind or class. ‘An under-kind of 


chymist to blow the coals.’ Dryden. 

Underlaid (un-dér-lad’), p. and a. Having 
something lying or laid beneath; as, san 
tnderlaid with clay. 

Underlay (un-dér-la’), v.é. 1. To lay be- 
neath; to put under.—2. To support by lay- 
ing something under. 

Underlay (un-dér-la’), vi In mining, to 
dip or incline from the perpendicular; to 
hade: said of a vein. 

Underlay (un’dér-la), %. 1. In mining, the 
dip or inclination of a lode or vein from the 
perpendicular. Alsocalled Underlie.—2. In 
printing, a layer of paper, pasteboard, or 
the like, placed helow anything to be printed, 
80 as to bring it up to the proper level to 
secure a good impression. — Underlay-shaft, 
in mining, a shaft sunk on the course of a 

. lode. 

Underlayer (un’dér-la-ér), n. 1. One that 
underlays.—2. A lower layer.—3. In mining, 
a perpendicular shaft sunk to cut an under- 
laying lode at any required depth. 


Underleaf (un’dér-léf), ». A sort of 
apple good for cider. 
Under-lease (un‘dér-lés), n In law, a 


lease granted by a lessee of his intereat un- 
der the original lease; a sublease. 
Underlet (un-dor-let’), v.t. 1. To let below 
the value. 
All my farms were naderict. 
2. Tosublet. Dickens. 
Underlie (un-dér-1li’), v.¢. 1. To lie under or 
beneath; to be situated under; as, the car- 
boniferous strata underlie the Permian.— 
2 To be at the basis of; to form the founda- 
tion of; as, the doctrine of the atonement 
underlies the whole system of Calvin. ‘The 
principle or essence which underlies and 
interprets appearances.’ Dr. Caird. 

This scale of action must waderlie the whole struc- 
ture of its experiences—must be the substratum of 
its thoughts—must be that mode of consciousness to 
which all other modes are ultunately reducible. 

Hf, Spencer. 
3. To lie under, in a figurative sense, to be 
subject to; to be Hable to answer, as a 
charge, a challenge, or the like. 

When the knight of Ivanhoe comes within the four 
seas of Britain, he wuderdies the challenge of Brian 
de Bots-Guilbert. Sir W. Scott. 

Underlie (un-dér-li), n. In mining, same 
as Underlay, 1. 

Underlie (un-dér-li’), v.¢. To lie beneath. 

Underline (un‘dér-lin), v.¢ 1. To mark un- 
derneath or below with a line; to under- 
score; as, to underline words in a letter. — 
2.+ To influence secretly. 

By mere chance, ... though uuderlined with a 
providence, they had a full sight of the infanta. 

MW otton. 
Underling (un‘dér-ling), n. [Under, and 
term. -ling.) An inferior person or agent; 
a mean sorry fellow. ‘The faultis ... in 
ourselves that we are underlings.’ Shak. 

They may print this letter, if the saderfings at the 
post-office take a copy of it. Sws/?. 

Underlip (un‘dér-lip), 2. The lower lip. ‘An 
underlip, you may call it, a little too ripe, 
too full.’ Tennuson. 

Underlock (un‘dér-lok), n. A lock of wool 
hanging under the belly of a sheep. 

Underlying (un-dér-li'ing),a. Lying beneath 
or under; specifically, in geol. applied toa 
formation, rocks, or strata lying below others. 

Undermasted (un’dér-mast-ed), a. Inade- 
quately or insufficiently masted: said of a 
ship when the masts are either too small or 
too short, so that she cannot spread the sail 
necessary to give her proper speed. 

Undermaster (un‘dér-mas tér), n. A mas- 
ter subordinate to the principal master. 
‘An wnadermaster or usher.” Bp. Lovth. 

Undermatcht (un’dér-mach), n. One un- 
equal or inferior to some one else. Fuller. 


Smotlett, 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g.go; j, job; 
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{Undern (which see), and meal, a portion, a 
repast. ] 1. The meal eaten at undern, or the 
chief meal] of the day. B. Jonson.—2 The 
portion or division of the day which included 
undern: originally the morning, latterly the 
afternoon. —3.An after-dinner sleep; a siesta 
taken in the afternoon. ‘The forty years’ 
undermeale of the seven sleepers.’ Nash. 
He hath dined at a tavern, and slept his snder- 
mead at a bawdy-house. Nash. 
Undermine (un-dér-min), v.t. pret. & pp. 
undermined; ppr. undermining. 1. To form 
a mine under; to sap; to render unstable 
by digging or wearing away the foundation 
of; to make an excavation beneath, espe- 
cially for the purpose of causing to fall, or 
of blowing up; as, to undermine a wall; a 
river undermines its banks. 
If Troy be not taken till these two sndermine it, 
the walls will stand tll they fall of themselves. SAad. 


2. Fig. to subvert by removing the founda- 


tion of clandestinely; to injure by an invis- | 
ible, secret, or dishonourable means; as, to 


undermine the constitution of the state. 
They .. . have hired me to ssadermetne the duchess. 


In himself and near him, there were faults 
At work to sadermine his happy state. 
Wordsworth. 
Undermine t (un’dér-min), n. A cave. Hol- 
ind 


nd. 

Underminer (un-dér-min’ér), n. 1. One who 
undermines, saps, or excavates. ‘ Under- 
miners and blowers up.’ Shak.—2. Fig. one 
who clandestinely subverts or injures; one 
who secretly overthrows; a secret enemy; 
as, an underminer of the church. ‘His 
backhiter or his underminer.’ South. 

Underministry (un-dér-min‘is-tri), n. A 
subservient or subordinate ministry. Jer. 


Taylor. 

Undermirtht (un‘dér-mérth),n. Suppressed 
or concealed mirth. Beau. & Fil. 

Undermoniedt (un-dér-mun’id), a. Taken 
by corrupt means with money. ‘Whether 
they were undermined or undermonied.’ 

"uller. 

Undermost (un’‘dér-mést), a. Lowest in 
place, rank, state, or condition. ‘The party 
that is undermost.’ Addison. 

Undernt (un’dérn),n. (A. Sax. wendern, the 
third hour of the day (about nine o’clock), 
or the period extending from that to mid- 
day. The word is a common Teutonic one 
(O. Sax. and Icel. tundorn, Goth. undaurna), 
and originally meant an intermediate time 
(either mid-forenoon or mid-afternoon) or 
an intermediate meal. It is still used pro- 
vincially (ornderns, aandorn, 8c. orntren) 
for a meal between dinner and supper. Al- 
lied to under (which see).] The time of the 
mid-day meal; the time for taking the chief 
meal of the day: used a little loosely and 
indefinitely. Chaucer. 


Underneath (un-dér-néth’), adv. Beneath; 
below; ina lower place. ‘Or sullen mole 
that runneth underneath.’ Milton. 


The slate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free pas- 
saye nuderneath. Addison, 
Underneath (un-dér-néth’), prep. Under; 
beneath. ‘ Underneath thy black, all-hiding 

cloak.’ Shak. 
Underneath this stone doth lie 
As inuch beauty as could die. 3. Yonson. 

Underniceness (un-dér-nis‘nes), n. Defi- 
cient niceness, delicacy, or fastidiousness. 
Richardson. 

Undernome? (un-dér-ném’). [Pret. of un- 
dernime, from A. Sax. underntman—under, 
and niman, to take.) Perceived. Chaucer. 

Underntidet (un’dérn-tid), ». See UNDER- 
TIDE. 

Underofficer (un‘dér-of-fis-ér), n. A subor- 
dinate officer. 

Underpart (un’‘dér-piart), n. A subordinate 
part. ‘Underparts of mirth.’ Dryden. 

Underpay (un-dér-pi’), v.t. To pay insufi- 
ciently. 

Under-peept (un-dér-pép’), v.t. To peep or 
to look under. *‘ Underpeep her lids.’ Shak. 

Underpeer t (un-dér-pér), v.¢. 
der; to underpeep. /’uttenham. 


Under - peopled Cun’ lér-pé-pld), @. Not - 


fully peopled. Adam S 
Underpight, pret. 
thrust under. Chaucer. 
Underpin (un-dér-pin’), v.¢. To pin or sup- 
port underneath; to place something under 


mia, 


To peer un- | 


{See Piaut.] Fixed or — 


UNDERSET 


. Undermeal,+ Undermelet (un‘dér-mé}), n. | port, as an overhanging bank of earth or rock 


by masonry or brickwork. 
Underpinning (un-dér-pin‘ing), n. 1 The 
act of one who underpins; the act of sup- 
rting a superior part of a wall, &., by 
introducing solid masonry underneath it.— 
2. The solid building or other supports, tem- 
porary or permanent, introduced beneath a 
wall, &c., already constructed. 
Underplay (un-dér-pla’, v.¢, 1. To playin an 
inferior manner.—2. In whist, to play, as a 
low card in place of a high one, thereby 
losing a trick which might have been won, 
in the hope of subsequent advantage. 
Underplot (un’dér-plot), n. 1. A plot sub- 
ordinate to another plot, as in a play ora 
novel. 
In a tragi-comedy, there is to be but one main de- 
siyn; and though there be an usderplot, yet it is 
subservient to the chief fable. Dryden. 
2. An underhand clandestine scheme. 


The husband is so misled by tricks, and so lost in a 
crooked intrigue, that he still suspects an wider plot. 


Addison, 
Underpoise t (un-dér-poiz), v.t. To weigh 
or estimate under what is just or below 
desert. Marston. 
Underpossessor (un-dér-poz-zes‘ér), n. A 
subordinate or inferior possessor. Jer. 


payor. 

Underpraise (un-dér-praz), v.t. To praise 
below desert. Dryden. 

Underprize (un-deér-priz’), v.¢. To value at 
less than the worth; to undervalue. Shak. 

Underprop (uin-dér-prop),o.¢ To prop from 
beneath ; support; to uphold. ‘Should 
underprop her fame.’ Shak. ‘Six columns 
... underpropt a rich throne.’ Tennyson. 

Underproportioned (un’dér-pré-pdor’- 
shond), a. ving too little proportion; 
not in equal or adequate proportions. 
‘ Scanty and underproportioned returns of 
civility.’ Jeremy Collier. 

Underpropper (un-dér-prop’ér), ». One 
who or that which underprops or supports; 
astay:;asupport. Sir T. More. 

Underpullt (un‘dér-pyl), v.i. To do work 
without one’s agency appearing. Roger 
North. 

Underpuller t (un’dér-pyl-ér), n. One who 
upderpulls; an inferior puller. Jeremy 
Collier. 

Underput t (un’dér-pyt),v.t. To place or set 
below or under. Chaucer; Chapman. 

Underrate (un-dér-rat’), v.t. To rate too 
low; to rate below the value: to undervalue. 
‘To underrate the evils which may arise’ 
Burke. 

Underrate (un’dér-rat),n. A price less than 
the worth. 


To give all will befit thee well, 
But not at wuderrates to sell. Cowley. 


Under-ratet (un-dér-rat), a. Inferior. 
These sder-rate mortals are as incapable to be 
moved by kindness as to practise it. 
Gentleman Instructed (2704). 

Under-reckon (un-dér-rek’on), v.t. To 
reckon or calculate too low; to underrate. 
Bp. Hall. 

Under-region (un’dér-ré-jqn), n. An infe- 
rior region. 

Under-roof (un‘dér-réf), n. A roof under 
another; a lower roof. ‘An wnder-roof of 
doleful gray.’ Tennyson. 

Underrun (un-dér-run’), v.t. Naut. to pass 
under, as four the purpose of examining; as, 
to underrun a cable, to pass under it ina 
boat, in order to examine whether any part 
of it isdamaged or entangled. — To underrun 
a tackle, to separate its parts and put them 
in order. 

Undersayt (un-dér-sa’), v.t. To say by way 
of derogation or contradiction. Spenser. 

Underscore (un-dér-skér’), v.t. To draw a 
mark or line under; to underline. 

‘Your Letty, only yours;’ and this 


Thrice usderscored, Tennyson. 
Under - sear (un-dér-sérch’ing), a. 
Searching or seeking below. ‘Th’ tender- 


searching water working on.’ Daniel. 

Under-secre (un‘dér-sek-ré-ta-ri), mn. A 
secretary subor te to the principal se- 
cretary. 

Undersell (un-dér-sel’), v.t. To sell under 
or cheaper than. ‘The emulation betwixt 
these owners to undersell one another.’ 

ruller. 


| Under-servant (un’dér-sér-vant), n. Anin- 


ferior or subordinate servant. ‘An under- 


fur support or foundation when a previous , servant in the queen's stable.’ Camden. 
support is removed; to underset; as, (a) to Underset (un-dér-set’), v.¢. To support by a 


support (a wall) when an excavation is made 
beneath, by bringing up a new portion of 
building from the lower level. (6) To sup- 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


prop or stay, masonry, &c.; to underpin; to 
put or place under, as a prop; to prop; to 


, Support. Sir 7. More. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


UNDERSET 


Underset (an-dér-set’), v.t «To sublet. 
These middlemen will waerse? the land, and live 
in idleness, whilat they rack a parcel of wretched 
under tenants, Min Edgrworta, , 


Underset (un‘dér-set), n. Nault. a current 
of water below the surface in a direction 
contrary to that of the wind, or of the water 
at the surface. 

Undersetter (un'dér-set-4r), n =A prop; a 

Ow eatel A support, 1 Ki. vil. 30, 

dersetting (un'dér-set-ing), ». 1. Same 
as Underpinning. —2 The lower part; the 
lL ‘Their widersettings or pedes- 

tala.” Wotton. 

Undershapen (un'dér-ship-en), a. Under- 
sized: dwarfleh. Tennyson, [Rare 

Under-sheriff (un'der- sher-if), 4 Asheriff's 


Under sheriffryt un‘dér-sher-if-ri),m. The 
office of an under-sheriff. 
Upderenoot (un‘dér-shét), vf To shoot 


They overshoot the mark who make it a miracle; 
they wdersAget it who make itimagick, Filer. 


Undershot batt dite abet) A Moved by 
kr sing under, or acting on the lowest 
—Undershot wheel, a form of water- 

Pisa having a number of foat-boards dis- 
posed on its circumference, and turned 
round by the moving force of a stream of 
water acting on the float-boards at ita lowest 





Poncelet's Undershot Wa ater-wheel, 


og In this wheel the water acta entirely 
its momentum, and therefure the effect 
i ds on the © quantity of water in the 
Toill course, and the velocity with which it 
prikes the float-boards. The velocity will 

nd upon the height of the fall, which 
aharetine should be as much increased as 
the peculiar circumstances of the situation 
will admit. 


1 +l un’ dér-shréy-al-ti), mn. 
Same as Under ry. 

eve t he ‘dér-shrév), mu Under- 
Cleveland 


Undershrub ( (an'dér-shrub), n plant of 
Fee habit, but scarcely sitati lan the 
ons of a shrub. 


Underside (uu'dér- sid), n. The lower side 
or aide beneath. ‘Hollowed ont, on the wn- 
derside, like ascoop.’ Paley. 

0 (un-dér-sin’), c.f, To sign under 
or beneath; to write one's name at the foot 
or end of, as of a letter or any legal instru- 
ment; to subscribe. 

Uv ed (un-dér-sind’), p. and a, Writ- 
ten or eubecribed at the bottom or end of a 
writing. —The undersigned, the person or 
persons aigning any document; the sub- 
seriber or subscribers, 

Undersized (uu'dlér-sizd), a. Being of a 
size less than common, Edin. Nev. 

UVnder-skinker (un'dér-skingk-ér), mn, 1. An 
under drawer or tapster, Shak.—2. Nawt. 
the yk to the purser’s steward. Ad- 


miral Sn 
yeon'dér-ekt), 7 A lower aky; the 
lower part of the atmosphere. ‘Floating 
about the under-aky." Tennyson. 
Undersoil (un Sl -60i]), w. Soil beneath the 


surface; 6 
un’dér-song), m 1 Chorus; 
burden or accompaniment of a song. 
Menalcas shall sustain his avderseng. Oryalen. 


Soft went the music the soft air along, 
While fluent Greek a vowell'd neaerscony 
Kept up among the guests. A 


2. Asubord/nate strain; an underlying mean- 
ing. Landor, 

{un‘dér-spird), a. Not hav- 
ing sufficient spare: undermasted. 


(un'idlér-spend), ot To spend 
less than, Fuller. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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Undersphere (un‘lér- -sfr), mt. 
inferior sphere. Hlegy on Dr. Donwe, 1635. 
U ret (un-dér-spér’), of, [Under, 
and spore, a form equivalent to «par.] Tu 
raise or nipped’ il ane by putting a stake 
or pole under aucer. 
Gulenints (un'dér-star), a. 
relating to a lower flat; down-stairs; hence, 
humble; low; m ‘Living in some wnder- 
stair office." | T. Ada 
U d (un- der. stand’), of pret. & pp. 
understood, formerly also by an innovation 
understanded. [A. Bax. widerstandan, to 
understand, lit. to stand under—wider, and 
asfandan, to stand; so O. Fris. widerstonda, 
Icel. wndirstanda.] 1. To apprehend or 
comprehend fully; to know or apprehend 
the meaning, import, intention, or motive 
of; to appreciate the force or value of; to 
eive or discern by the mind; to have 
ust and adequate ideas of, to comprehend; 
to know; as, to waderstand a prublem, an 
argument, an oracle, a secret sign, an indis- 
tinct speech, and the like; as, | cannot wn- 
derstand his conduct. 
1 waderctand not what you mean by this, SAa4. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rall at arts he dicl not understand? £yaien, 


The prophecy given of old 
And then tot waivers 
Has come to pass as foretold. Tennyson. 


9 To be informed or receive notice of; to 
learn; 08, 1 waderstand the bill has passed 
the House of Commons—3. To accept or 
hold as signifying; to attach or give as a 
meaning or explanation to; to suppose to 
mean; to interpret; as, I always waders/ood 
this as said of our Saviour. 

The most learned wra'rratéed the words of sin, and 
net of Abel, ancike, 
4. To take a5 meant or implied; to imply; to 
infer; to assume. 


War 
Open or wadersteed must be resolved. Mision. 


5. To supply or leave to be supplied men- 
tally, as a word necessary to bring out the 
sense of an author; to recognize aa implied 
or meant although’ not espreaen: to regard 
as following naturally without the necessity 
of express stipulation; as, in the phrase 
* All are mortal,’ we must wnderstand the 
word men, creatures, or the like.—6, To 
= under. [Rare and humorous.) 

My legs do hetter widercand me, Sir, than | un- 
derstand what you mean. Sark. 
—To give to understand, to let understand, 
to make underatand, to tell; to inform; to 
let know. *7'o make wot understand. this 
ina manifested effect.’ Shak.—To hare to 
understand ,+ to learn; to be informed. Shak, 

Understand (un-dér-stand’), v.i. 1, To have 
the use of the intellectual faculties; to be 
an intelligent and cumscious being; to have 


understanding. 


All my soul be 
Imparadis'd in you, in hows alone 
1 eonderstend, and grow, and see, Donne. 


2. To be informed by another; to learn. 


1 came 4 fepoeaseith and weaersteod of ns evil | Understro 


that Eliashi Neh. xiii. 7, 


Sudarekicsaxble (un-dér-stand'a-bl),@. That 


can be understood; capable of being uniler- 
stood; comprehensible. [Rare.] 


To be waderstonandéie is a Condition requisite to a 
ude. Caiwiingwert’, 


Understander (un-dér-stand’ér), n One 
who understands or knows by experience. 
Beau. & Fl. [Rare.] 

(un-dér-stand'ing).a. Rnow- 
ing: “skilful; intelligent: possessed of 
sense, ‘An understanding, feeling man.’ 
Beaw. & F'l. 

Was this taken 


Gas any wadrrsfanding pate butthinet SAae, 


(un-dér-stand'ing), 
1, The act of one who understands or com- 
prehends; comprehension; the perception 
and comprehension of the ideas expressed 
by others; apprehension and app tion; 
discernment; as, for the better understand- 
ing of the passage it is needful to study 
the context; my waderstanding of your 
meaning is imperfect. ‘The children of 
Issachar, which were men that had nae 
standing of the times.’ 1 Chr. xii, 32 
2. Intelligence between two or more per- 
sons; agreement of minds; union of senti- 
ments ; anythin mutually understood or 
agreed upon, ‘he preserving of a good 
understanding between him and his people.’ 
Clarendon. — 3. That power by which we 
perceive, conceive, and apprehend; that 
mental faculty which comprehends the just 


tibe, tub, byll; 





note, not, mdve; 


Pertaining or | 





UNDERTAKE 


A-lower or | import, relations, and vale of all concepts, 


notions, and ideas, however derived, as well 
us of the deductions formed by reason; the 
faculty of forming judgments on the com- 
munications made through the senses. But 
asaterm in philosophy the word has been 
used differently by different writers. See 
extracts; aleo REASON. 

By waderstanaiag | mean that faculty whereby we 
are enabled toapprehend the o! Pao of knowledge, 
generals as well as particulars, ahsent things as well 
as present, and to judge of their truth or falsehood. 

fp. 1 aides. 

The see rae comprehends our conmtem- 
plative powers; y which we perceive objects; by 
which we riba or reniember them : which we 
analyze or compound them; and by whi welt 
and reason cancerning them. ria, 

In its wider acceptation, wwdrratending is the 
entire power of perceiving and conceiviiig, exclusive 
of the sensibility; the power of dealing with the im- 
pressions of sense, and com theta into wholes, 
according toa law of unity: and in its most compre- 
hensive meaning it ipchades even are apprehen- 
sion, Crlieriayr, 
4. In a more popular sense, clear insight 
and intelligence in practical mattera; the 
power of forming sound judgments in regal d 
to some course of action; wisdom and dis- 
cernment; as, a man of sound widerstand- 


in 
Thad thonght T had men of some Weaiderstandin, 
And wisdom of my council; but [ find nome. S4a 


SYK. Intellect, intelligence, comprehension, 


‘apprehension, conception, 
Understanding (un-dér- emg te? -li),adr. 
In an understanding manner; intelligently; 


with full Bow loins or comprehension of a 
question or subject; as, to vole upon a ques- 
Jon understandingly; to act or judge wn- 

derstandingly, ‘Yet spake wrderstand- 

ingly.” Burton. *Understandingly read in 
aye necessities of the life of man." Beaw. 
Understate (un-dér-atat’), c.f. To state or 
represent lesa strongly than the truth will 
bear; to state toolow. ‘ Rather wnderatated 
for eo high an honour.” F'wiler. 
U. tement (un-dér-stat’ wage Ah 
1. The act of understating.—?% That which 
is understated; a statement under the truth. 
Understock (un-dér- stok’), »t To mapply 
insufficiently with stock; to put too am 
stock in or on: said generally of a farm. 
A new cobony must always for some time be more 
naaier scien portion to the eateot of its terri- 


tory, . .. than tbe greater part of other countries. 
Adam Sh. 


Understood (un-dér-styd), pret. & pp. of 


understand 
Understrap ‘un‘dér-strap-ér), n. (Comp. 
strapper, in local sense of groom.) A petty 


fellow; an inferior agent 


Every wnaerstragfer perk'd 
regiment, or his son aaiit he a Mi 


Understrapping (un'dér- -strap- ing), a. Sub- 
ordinate; subservient. ‘That waderstrap- 
virtue of discretion.” Sterne. 
Gactasekentenn tum (un‘dér-stri-tum), m. A 
substratum; subsoil; the bed or layer of 
Bho on which the mould or soil resta, 
me San -dér-strok’), ot To un- 
derline; to underscore. 

You have waaersfrofed that offensive word, to 
show that it is to be printed in italic. waft. 
Under-suit (un'dér-sit), n. A suit under 
or beneath another suit * His own wowfer- 
suit waa so well lined.” Fuller. 
Undertakable (un-dér-tak’a-bl), a, Cap- 
able of being undertaken. Chillingworth. 
Undertake ( un-dér- tak’) wt, pret. under. 
took; pp, wndertaken, To take on one's 
self; often to take jonionity or expressly on 
one's self; to lay one's self under obliga- 

tions or enter into stipulations to perform 
or execute; to pledge one's self: often with 
infinitives. 

Tl en@erfedéy (0 land them of our coast, SAae, 


2 To engage in; to enter upon; to take in 
hand; to begin to perform; to set about; to 


attempt. 
The task he svaertobey 
driukin 


442, and at a 


Is numbering sands, 4 ope Si7 
oe. 
8. To warrant: to answer for; to tee: 


hi eg with a oe oiled clause. Shak.— 
To take j in; to hear: to understand: to 


have knowledge of. Spenser.—6.4 To as- 
sume, a5 & Character. 

His name and credit shall you waderfade. SAod 
ate a engage with; to have to do with; to 
attac 


Your lordship should not timarriate com. 
panion you offend, 
7.4 To have the —“ of. ‘Who cinder. 


takes you to sisted end. 
i, Se. abune; 





y, Sc. fey. 


oil, pound; 


UNDERTAKE 


Undertake (un-deéer-tak’), vi. 1. To take 
up or assume any business or province. 
O Lord, | am oppressed; rendertake for me. 
Is. xxxviii. 14 
2. To venture; to hazard. 
It is the cowish tenor of his spirit 
That dare not sidertake. Shak, 
3. To promise; to be bound, to warrant; to 
answer for something; to guarantee. 
Ou mine honour dare I tessdtertake 
For good Lord Titus’ innocence in all. SAa&. 
Undertaker (un-dér-tak’ér), n. 1. One who 
undertakes or engages to perform any busi- 
ness; one who engages in any project or 
business. 
Antrim was naturally a great undertaker. 
Clarendon. 
2 One who stipulates or covenants to per- 
form any work fur another; a contractor. 
Should they build as fast as write, 
‘Twould ruin sudertukers quite. Sw7/?. 
3. [In its specialized sense this word re- 
sembles upholsterer.} One who manages 
funerals. 
While rival undertakers hover round, 
And with his spade the sexton marks the Rround. 
ourg. 
4. In Scots hist. a name given to one of a 
party of Lowland adventurers who, in the 
reign of James VI., by authority of the 
crown attempted to colonize some of the 
Hebrides, and so displace the original Celtic 
population. Sir W. Scott. 
Undertaking (un-dér-tak’ing), n. 1. That 
which a person undertakes: a business, 
work, or project which a person engages 
in or attempts to perform; an enterprise. 
‘rhe will to desperate undertakings.’ Shak. 
‘Too great an undertaking for the humour 
of our age.’ Sir W. Temple.—2. The business 
of an undertaker or manager of funerals. — 
3. A promise; an engagement; an obligation; 
a guarantee. 


The father had obtained a written nudertaking 
from him, that he would marry her at a certain age. 


Trollope. 

Undertaking (un- dér-tak’ing), a. Enter- 
prising. ‘The undertaking talent of Prince 

Eugene.’ Sic/ft. 

Under-taxed (un’dér-takst), a. Taxed ata 
low or too low rate. 

Under-tenancy (un‘dér-ten-an-si), n. A 
tenancy or tenure under a tenant or lessee; 
the tenure of an under-tenant. 

Under-tenant (un’dér-ten-ant), n. The 
tenant of a tenant; one who holds lands or 
tenements of a tenant. 

Undertide,t Undertime t¢ (un’dér-tid, un’- 
dér-tini), 2. The portion or division of the 
day which included wndern: generally ap- 
plied to the after part of the day. Spenser. 
See UNDERN. 

Undertone (un’dér-tén), n. A low or sub- 
cued tone; a tone lower than is usual, as ip 
speaking; as, to say something in an under- 
tone. 

And from within me a clear undertone 
Thrill'd thro’ mine ears in that unblissful clime. 
Tennyson. 


Undertook (un-dér-tyk’), pret. of twnder- 
t = 


ake. 

Under-tow (un’déer-t6), n. A current of 
water below the surface in a different direc- 
tion from that at the surface; the backward 
flow of a wave breaking on a beach. 

The moment he touched the ground with his foot, 
the recoil of the sea, and what is called by sailors the 
unuder-fow, carried him back again and left him in 
the rear of the last wave. Marryat. 


Under-treated (un’dér-trét-ed), a. Treated 
with too little respect; treated slightingly. 
Cibber. 

Underturnt (un-dér-térn’, v.¢. To turn up- 
side down; to subvert. Wicliffe. 

Undervaluation (un’déer-val't-a’ ‘shon), 7. 
The act of undervaluing or valuing below 
the real worth; rate not equal to the worth. 
‘A general undervaluation of the nature of 
sin. South. 

Undervalue (un-dér-val’a), v.¢. pret. & pp. 
undervalued; ppr. undervaluing. 1. To 
value, rate, or estimate below the real worth. 
‘Undervalue not the worth youcarry.’ Beau. 
& Fl.—2. To esteem lightly; to treat as of 


little worth; to despise; to hold in mean | Und 


estimation. 

I write not this with the least intention to ader- 
vatue the other parts of poetry. ryden. 
Undervalue (un-dér-val’i), n. A value 
below the proper or natural value; a low 
estimate of worth; a price less than the real 

worth 





. able of description or of being represented 
traders-added mach tathe sudervorucand discredit | in words. ‘Let these describe the unde. 
of these cominodities abroad. Sir W. Temple. scribuble.’ Byron. 

ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g.go; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 
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Undervaluer (un-dér-val’a-ér), n. One who 
undervalues or esteems lightly. Jz Walton. 

Underverse t (un‘dér-vérs), n. The lower 
or second verse. 

Under-water (un’ or-Wa. tér), a. Being or 
lying under water; subaquatic. May. 

| Underwear (un’dér-war), ». A wearing 
under the outer clothing: as, clothes suited 
for underwear. 

Underwent (un-dér-went’), pret. of undergo. 

Under-wing (un‘dér- -wing), n. The posterior 
Southen of an insect. ‘Gauzy underwings.’ 

ou 

Underwitch (un‘dér-wich), n. A subordi- 
nate or inferior witch. Hudibras. 

Underwitted (un- dér-wit’ed), @. Half- 
witted; silly. Bp. Kennet. 

Underwood (un’dér-wyd), n. Small trees 
and bushes that grow among large trees; 
coppice; underbrush. ‘ More underwood and 
break, than oak for greater use.’ Drayton. 

Underwork (un’dér-wérk), n. Subordinate 
work; petty affairs. 


Those .. . fill up the laborious part of life, and 
carry on the underwork of the nation. Addison. 


Underwork (un-dér-wérk’), v.t. pret. & pp. 
underwrought. 1. To work or practise on 
underhand; to undermine; to destroy by 
clandestine measures. 


Thou from loving Engtand art so far 
That thou hast waderwrought his lawful king. 


2. To put insufficient work or labour on. 

A work may be overwrought as well as ssder- 
wrought, Dryden. 
8. To do like work at a less price than; as, 
one mason may underwork another. 

Underwork t (un-dér-wérk’), v.¢. To work 
in secret or clandestinely. B. Jonson. 

Underworker (un’dér-wérk-ér), n. 1. One 
who underworks.—2. A subordinate work- 
man. 

Athanasius guards against the notion of the Son's 


being an snuderworker in the low Arian sense. 
Waterland. 

Underworkman (un‘dér-wérk-man), n. An 
inferior or subordinate workman. Svwif2. 

Under-world (un’‘dér-wérld), n. 1. The 
loweror inferior world; the sublunary world. 
‘The glory .. . that overspreads . . . this 
under-world.’ Daniel.—2. The opposite side 
of the globe; the antipodes. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up froin the under-worild. 
Tennyson, 
8. The world of spirits, the place or state of 
departed souls; Hades. 

The Achilles of the Niad reappeers in all his gran- 
deur, but beneath a veil of saduess, as befits the 
uuder-world, Gladstone. 

4. The lower or inferior part of mankind. 
Atterbury. 

Underwrite (un-dér-rit’), v.¢. pret. under- 
wrote ; ppr. underwritten (underwrit, pret. & 
pp., obsolete). {See WRITE.) 1. To write 
below or under. 

We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 

Painted upon a pole, and naderwrit, 
‘Here may you see the tyrant.’ Shak, 


What change and addition I have made I have 
here underwritten. Saunderson. 
2. To subscribe; specifically, to subscribe or 
set one's name to, asa policy of insurance, 
for the purpose of becomin answerable for 
loss or damage for a certain premium per 
cent. —3. To subscribe; to submit to; to put 
up with. [Rare.] 

Underwrite in an observing kind 
His humorous predominance. Sha 


Underwrite (un-dér-rit’), vt. To practise 
insuring, particularly marine insuring. 

Underwriter (un‘dér-rit-ér), n. The name 
given to individual marine insurers. Pre- 
vious to 1§24 these persons, being unable to 
enter into any joint-stock action, as it could 
be prohibited by the monopoly held by two 
chartered companies, subscribed (or wrote 
under) their policies of insurance with the 
sums for which they severally bound them- 
selves. This system still prevails, though 
there are also numerous companies whose 
business it is to grant marine insurances. 
The London underwriters form an influen- 
tial society known as Lloyd's. 

erwri (un‘dér-rit-ing), ». The prac- 
tice of an underwriter. See UNDERWRITER. 

Undescendable, Undescendidie ( un-dé- 
send’a-bl, un-dé-send’i-bl), @. 1. Not de- 
scendable: hence, untathognable. " “The un- 
descendable abysm.’ Tennyson. —2. Not cap- 
able of descending to heirs. 

Undescribable (un-dé-skrib’a-bl),a. Incap- 


er 


UNDIAPHANOUS 


Undescribed (un-dé-skribd’), a. Not de- 
scribed; not depicted, defined, or delineated. 
‘The undescribed coast.’ Cook. 

Undescried (un-dé-skrid’), a. Not descried; 
not discovered; not seen. Shak; Tennyson. 

Undeserved (un- -dé-zérvd’), a. Not deserved: 
not merited. ‘An undeserved reproach.’ 
Addison. 

Undeservedly (un-dé-zérv’ed-li), adv. With- 
out desert, either good orevil. ‘Athletick 
brutes whom undeservedly we call heroes.’ 

en. 

Undeservedness (un-dé-zérv’ed-nes), n 
We pate or quality of being undeserved. 


Undeserver (un-dé-zérv’ér), n. One of no 
merit; one who is not deserving or worthy. 
‘To sell and mart your offices to undeserv- 


ers.’ Shak. 

Undese (un-dé-zérv‘ing), a. 1. Not de- 
serving; not having merit. ‘Your gracious 
favours done to me, wndeserving as I am. 
Shak.—2. Not meriting: with o/; as. a man 
undeserving of happiness or of punishment. 


‘ wv aeaerving of destruction.’ Sir P. Sid- 


Undeserving (un-dé-zérv’ing-li), adv. 
Without meriting any particular advantage 
or harm; undeservedly. Hilton. 

Undesigned (un-dé-sind’, un-dé-zind’), 
Not designed; not intended; unintentional: 
not proceeding from purpose; as, to do an 
undesigned injury. Paley. 

Undesignedly (un-dé-sin’ Sa. li, un-dé-zIn’ed- 
li), adv. In an undesigned manner; with- 
out design orintention. Pale y- 

Undesignedness (un-dé-sin’ed-nes, un-dé- 
zin’ed-nes), n. The state or quality of being 
undesigned; freedom from design or set pur- 

se. Paley. 
nde (un-dé-sin‘ing, un-dé zin‘ing), 
a. Not having any underhand design; 
cere; upright; artless; having no art: 
fraudulent purpose. ‘Weak undesigning 
minds.’ South. 

Undesirable (un-dé-zir’a-bl), a. Not desir- 
able; not to be wished. ‘A thing not tende- 
sirable.’ Milton. 

Undesired (un-dé-zird), a. Not desired; or 
not solicited. Dryden. 

Undesiring (un-dé- zir'ing), a. Not desiring; 
not ot wishing. ‘With undesiring eyes.’ Dry- 


Undestrous (un-dé-zir’us), a. Not desirous. 
Dr. Knoz. 
Undesp: (un-dé-spar’ing), a. Not 
yielding to espair. ‘With steady unde- 
spairing breast.’ Dyer. 

Undespondent ( un- Ne. spond’ent), a. Not 
marked by or given to despondence. ‘Those 
sorrowing but undespondent years.’ J. R. 


Undestined (un-des’tind), a. Not destined. 


Undestroyablet (un-dé-stroi’a-bl), a. Inde- 
structible. Boyle. 

Undeterminable (un-dé-tér’min-a-bl 
Incapable of being determined or de ded. 


Undeterminatet (un-dé-tér’min-at),a. Not 
determinate ; not settled or certain; inde- 
terminate. ‘An wundeterminate event.’ 
South. 

Undeterminatenesst (un-dé-tér’min-at- 
nes), n. Uncertainty; unsettled state; in- 
decision; indeterminateness. Dr. H. More. 

Undeterminationt (un‘dé-tér min-a”shon), 
n. Indecision; uncertainty of mind; inde- 
termination. Sir M. Hale. 

Undetermined (un-dé-tér’mind), a. 1. Not 
determined; not settled; not decided. ‘Un- 
determined differences of kings.” Shak 
2. Not limited; not defined; indeterminate. 

Undetesting (un-dé-test’ing),a. Notdetest- 
ing; not abhorring. Thomson. 
Undeviating (un- -dé’vi-at-ing), a. Not de- 
viating; not departing from a rule, prin- 
ciple, or purpose; steady; regular; as, an 
undeviating course of virtue. ° Undeviating 
rectitude of intention.’ Horsley. The un- 
deviating and punctual sun.’ Co 

Undevilt (un- evil v.t. To free m pos- 
session by the devil; to exorcise. Fuller. 

Undevised (un-dé- vizd’), a. Not devised; 
not bequeathed by will. Blackstone. 
Undevoted (un-dé-vot’ed), a. Not devoted. 
‘Undetvoted to the church.’ Clarendon. 

Undevout (un-dé-vout’), a. Not devout; 
having no devotion. ‘An undevout astrono- 
mer is mad.’ Young. 

Undiademed (un-di’a-demd),a. Notadorned 
with adiadem. Milman. 

Undiaphanous (un-di-af’a-nus), a. Not 

transparent; not pellucid; opaque. Boyle. 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


UNDID 
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UNDO 





Undid (un-did), pret of wndo, 
Undifferencing (un-dif'fér-ens-ing), a. Not 
marking any difference. ‘An undiyferencing 
iliference.’ F'uller. [Rare.] 
Undigenous (un- jen. “Us), a. [L wnda, a 
wave, and gen, root of gigno, Gr. pignomat, 
to produce | Generated by, or owing origin 
to, water, Airwon. ([Rare.] 
Undigested (un-di-jest’ed ), @ 1 Not di- 
gested; nut acted on or prepared by the 
stomach ‘Filled with fumes of undigested 


wine.” Dryden. —2. Not porary Wena ry | 
rude. 
hasty and wrdigested | U 


or arranged ; not reduced to order; crud 
Milton * Some 
thoughts.” Loelke, 

Undight i (unlit), vc [See Diawt.] To 

ndignif ulf, mae ornaments or apparel, Spenwer. 

ad (un- lps “tid, Notdignifed; 

ae consistent with dignity; exhibiting an 
absence of dignity. Dr. Knoz. 

Undine (un'din),n, [Vrom L. unda,a wave. } 
A water-spirit of the female sex, resembling 
in character the sylpha or spirits of the air, 
and corres ondling somewhat to the naiads 
of classical myth . According to Para- 
ecelaus, when an undine married a mortal 
and bore a child she received a sont. 

Undinted (un-dint’ed), a, Not impressed 
li blows ; ; unbattered. ‘Our targes un- 

nied.” Shak. 

Undiocesed (un- di’}-sésd), a. Not possessed 
of or preferred to a diocese, Milton. 

Dndirect! (un-di-rekt’), v.¢. To misdirect; 
to mislead. "Who make falue fires to un- 
direct seamen inatempest.’ Fuller, 

(un-di-rekt'li), ado, 


Undire Not di- 
rectly; indirectly. ‘ Directly or tndirectly, 
secretly or openly," Stryy 

Undiscernable (un-diz- rn’a-bl), a. Same 


ns Undutcernible. 

Mmdiscerned (un-diz-zérnd’), a Not dis- 
cerned: not seen; not observed: not descried: 
not discovered; os, truths undiscerned. Sir 
T. More. ‘ ; 
Undiscarnedly (un-diz-zérn‘ed-li), adv. In 
such a matiner ns not to be discovered or 


seen. Hoyle. 

Undiscernible ( un-diz-zérn'i-bl), a. 1. That 
cannet be discerned, seen, or discovered; 
invisible.—2 Not to be seen through; not 
to have one’s deeda perceived. Shak. Writ- 
ten also Dndiscernahle. 

Undiscernibleness (un-diz-zérn'i-hl-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being utidiscernible. 

Undiscernibly (un-diz-zérn'i-bli), ade, In 
- set not to be discovered or seen; invisibly; 

reeptibly. Jer. Taylor. 
rning ( ‘un-diz-2¢rn‘ing), @. Not dis- 
—, >; not a ue just distinctions; want- 
in ju yment orthe power of discrimination. 
ndivcerning Muse.” Donne 

Undischarged (uu- dis-charjd), a. 
C peel not dismiased: not freed fram ob- 
icharge ‘Hold hemes in readiness and undis- 


Undisciplinable (u fin dis'si- cag -a-bl), a In- 
capable of being discipline: Hale, 
Undisci aan pines un-dis'si-plind), a. Not dis- 
vipline not duly exercised and taught; not 


ge trained or brought to regularity 
Socs raw; a3, Sind octyl ned troops; 


undisciplined valour; undisciplined minds. 


Anarmed disciplined body is, in its cssence, dan- 
gerous to liberty; sediscifiined, it is ruinous to 
society. Aiar be, 


Undisclose} (un-dis-kléz’), of Not to dis- 
close; ty keep close or secret. Daniel, 
Undiscordant (un-dis-kord’ant), a Not 
Undiscording Wordsworth, 
nding (a n-dis-kurd'ing), a, Not dia- 
bmn not isagrecin ; not jarring in 
miutsic , ‘harmonious. 
voice," Milton, 
Undiscoursed (un-dis-kirsd’), a Not dis- 
coursed; nit made the sulijeot of talk or 
discussion; silent, ‘Undiscoursed obedi- 
ence." Ap, Hucket. 
Undiscoverable(un-dis-kuv'ér-a-bl),a. That 
cannot be discovered or found out; as, un- 
dizcoverable principles. ; 
Undiscoverably ( un-dis-kuv'ér-a-bli), ado, 
Ina manner net to be discovered, Milton, 
Undiscovered (un-dis-kuv’érid), a, Not dis- 
covered; nut seen; not desacried; not laid 
open to view; lying hid, 
The waadircewer'a country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returas, Saft, 


Undiscreet | (un'dis-krét), a. Not discreet; 
not pres or wise; indiscreet. Ecclus. 
axvil. 12 d 

Undiscreetness | (un-dis-krét'nes), nm The 
state or quality of being undiscreet; indis- 
cretion. Udall. 





Fite, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


Not dis- 


‘With undiscording | 


Be er hea pers y (un-dis-ting’ gwish - 
a-bli), adv. In an undistinguishable man- 





pine, pin; 


Undiscretion n-dis-kre’ shon), 7. 


np or yaw of Veing undiscreet; ieee. | 


Undis ting (un-dis-krim'in-dt-ing ), 
a. Not discriminating; nut distinguishing 
or Apap a cosa * With undisertmnin- 


Unsiosuaned ten (un - of kust'), a, wot ae 


ieee not argued or debated. 7 oe 
Taced (un-dis-griist’), a. ot dis- 
Lor dishunoured, 
Mar Gur countrys name be waded, Ayreon, 
sare beter (un-dis-giz'a-lil), a. Incap- 
able of being disguised. Quart. dtev. | 
Undisguised (un-is-gizd'), a. Not dis- 
ised; not covered with a mask or with a 


lse appearance; hence, open; frank; can- 
did; plain; artless, ‘Plain English wndui- 
guised.” Chaucer, 


You... . behold youramiable sovereign in hls true, | 
simple, wired cxgrna used, native character 9 
a 


Undishonoured (un-dis-on’érd), a Not | | 
dishonoured; not disgraced. S. 
oined (un-dis-juind’), a. Not dis 
F sap ners not separated or parted. Cowper. 
ndismayed (un-dis-maid'), a Not cdis- 
mayed; not disheartened by fear, not dis- 
couraged; 45, peat he 


lenunyed. 
Undismissed fan:<in ilis-mist’), a. Not dis- — 
missed. Cow 


ie iia 7), a. 1. Not 
(Un - dia Pes a, i 
dispensed. —2. Not freed from Shligation. 
Canon Tooker. 
Undiape ensing (un-dis-pens‘ing),@ Not 
allowing to be dispensed with. JAfilton, 
Un reed (n-dis-pérst’), a. Not dia 
reraed, not scattered: indispersed. at 
U ose (un-dis-péz), vt To disineline; 
to indispose. 


disposed (un-dis-pird’), a. 1. Indisposed; 
having the health sumew what out of order.— 
2. Not disposed; not inclined. ‘Careless and 
undisposed to joyne with them." Hooter. 
[For these senses Jndizpered is now used.) 
3. Not set a — not allucated; not appro- 
priated: wit 

One of them, | 1 ae was bestowed upon the | 
ki r eaeen and one remained wadiupere!’ of, 

le I judy ed, was for the king hlingelf, as it was | 
a choice fiit. Cont. 


Undisputable t a, a-bl), a. Not 
dispute ase’ indisputable. Satimaeg* 
Un ted (un-dis-pit'ed), a. Not dis- 
puted; notecontested; not called in question; 
a3, an ‘undisputed title; undisputed truth. 

‘Owns thy wudiaputed away." Congreve 
Undissembled (un -dis- sem bid), it. Not 
idigsembled: open; undiaguised; unfeigned; 
as, undissembl ed friendship or piety. * Un- 
dissembled love.” J. Phil 


ipa. 
Undissipated (un-dis'si-pit-ed), a Not 


dissipated; not seattered. Boyle. 

Undissolvable (un-diz-colv'a- ‘) a. 1. In- 
capable uf being dissolved or melted,—2, In- 
capable of being loosened or broken; as, the 
undigeolvable ties of friendship, Rowe. 

Undissolved (un-diz-zolvd'), a. Not dia 
solved; not melted; not loosened, dispelled, 
broken, &c. ‘Asleep by kisses undissolved,’ 
Tennyron. 

Undissolving (n-diz-zolv'ing), a. Not dis- 
solving; not melting. 


Where wadirse!rray, from the first of ime, 
Snows swell on snows amazing tothesky. J Aemeren, 


Undistempered (un-dis tem'pérd), a. Free 
from distemper, disense, or perturbation ; 
free from a ny disordering influence. ‘Any 
unprejadiced and wndutempered mind.’ 


rrow. 
Indis- 


Undistinctive (un-dis-tingkt’iv), a. 
criminating; one rin Saeenene. *Un- 
distinetive Death." Dicken 

Mrinctly, Hooke : ctly } (un-dis- ‘tingkt'l)), adv. Indis- 
tinct 

able(un- dis-ting’gwish-a-bl), 


1. Incapable of being distinguished by | 


the eye; not to be distinctly seen. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton 
For lack of tread are unahintbepnsshedie ie "sha. 
2 Not to be known or distinguished by the 
intellect by any peculiar property. 


Confused passions make wadisfing withadd char- 
acters. Dh-paien. 


ner; 80 a8 not to be known froni each other 
or to be separately Been. Tatler, 


ndte, not, move; tave, tub; bull; 





Undistinguished (un-dis-ting’gwisht), a. 
1. Not distinguished; not so murked os to 
be distinctly known frum each other, not 
discerned or discriminated, ‘ Undistin- 
guish'd seeds of good and ill," Dryden. 


Wrinkles wadisfingwir’'al pass, 
For I'm ashamed to use a glass. Smal. 
2. Not treated with any eters ry respect. 
J‘ope.— 3. Not separated from others by ex- 
traordinary qualities; not famous; not dis- 
til d by any particular eminence; as, 
anumber of undistinguished people.—4. ¢ In- 
ecalenlable; unaccountable. Shak. 

, un-dis-ting gwish-ing),a. 
Making no difference; not discriminating; 
as, widistinguishing favour, * Undistin- 
guishing distribution of good and evil." 


Addison. 
1 (un-dis-trakt'ed), a. Not 
perplexed by contrariety or confusion of 
thoughts, desires, or concerns, ee 
ndistrac (un-dis-trakt’ed-li), ade. 
Without disturbance from contrariety of 
thoughts or multiplicity of concerns. 
Undistractedness (un-dis-trakt’ed-nes), ". 
The state of being undistracted. ule. 
ndistracting (un-lis-trakt'ing),a. Notcon- 
fusing the mind by drawing it towards a va- 
riety of objects; not distracting. Leighton. 
Un urbed (un-dis-térbd'), a 1. Free 
from interruption; not molested or hin- 
dered; ma, undisturbed with com or 
nolse,—@ Free from perturbation of mind; 
calm; tranquil; placid; serene; not agitated 
as, to be undiaturbed by danger, hy per 
tiea, by injuries received, is a most de able 
condition, —3. Not agitated; not stirred: not 
moved, ‘The undisturbed and silent waters.’ 


Fe Pl 

eey, (an-dis-téerb’ed-li), adv, In 
an undisturbed manner; calmly; ly. 
Locke, 
Undiversified (un-di-véra’i-fid), a. Not 
diversilled: not varied; uniform. ‘A ar 


ticle of mere undiversified matter.” Jhb. 7" 


Undiverted (un-di-vért’ed), a, 1. Not di- 
verted; not turned aside. 
These ds have not any patent 
and therefore must suffer the Rreatest part of it: ithe 
Fiver) to run by them mnvaic Sevie. 
2 Not amused; not entertained or pleased. 
The reader, habeval may not be send rier tea! with 
its unaffected simplicity and pathas. 4 ‘adesfrdat. 
Undividable (un-di-vid'a-bl), a. Incapable 
ah aaax divided or separated; indivisible. 


Undivided (un-di-vid'ed),@. 1. Not divided; 
nol separated ordistnited; anhroken; whole: 
as, undivided attention. ‘A whole and wn- 
divided affection.’ Jer. Taylur,—2. Not made 
separate and limited to a particular sum; 
na, to own an taidicided share of a business. 
3. In bot, not lobed, cleft, or branched. 

| Undividedly (un-di-vid'ed-li), ado. In an 
| undivided manner, 

Creation, nature, religlon, law, ane 

them (man and wife) wudiuretiy one, 
| Undividual t (un-di-vid't-al), a. 
able of being divided; indivisible. 
True courage and courtesy are wvefitidwal com- 
panions. Fortier, 
Undivine (un-di-vin’), a. Not divine; op- 
o#ved to whatisa divine or elevated. Ruskin. 
Undtvorced (un-di-vérst’), a Not di- 
vorced; not separated. 
These died together, 
Happy in ruin, aad erced by death. Young. 
Undi (un-di-vuljd'),a. Notdivu 

not revealed or disclosed; secret. ‘ Adi. 
mid ( crimes.” Shak. 

U (un-do’), ot pret. wndid; pp. wadone. 
1. (In meaning 1 from wn-, simply negative 

or with sense of nol, and do; in 2 and fol- 
lowing from wa- in sense of ‘reversal. See 

Un-.] 1. Not to do; tv leave unperformeil, 

unexecuted, or undone: usually in opposi- 

tion with tu ilo, 


What to your wisdoms seemeth 
Do or awe, as if ourself were here. "Shak 


These ought ye to have done, and pot to leave the 
other winded, uke al ga 
2 To reverse, as comething which has been 
done; to annul; to bring to nought. 

Tomorrow ere the setting sun, 

She'd all wvde whatehe had done. Sei. 
3. To untie or unfasten; to unloose; to unfix; 
to unravel; toopen out. * Undo this button.’ 
Shak. ‘Undo this knot," Waller. Hencee— 
4 To find an answer or explanation to; to 
solve. ‘To undo this knotty question." 
Reau, & Fl. ‘Seeking to wndo one riddle." 
Tennyson. — & To bring rnin or distress upon: 


policy make 
Feltia ms, 


Not cap- 


oil, pound; wu, Sc. abune;  f, Sc. fey. 


UNDOCK 


to rnin the murala, character, reputation | 
or prospects wf: to destroy; to annihilate; 
to spoil; to impoveriah. 
This lore will vada us all, Saad, 
mine aren, 


Some waver wirlow sits u wren 
And takes away the use o Marningrr. 


Through several ways they run, 
Some to mindy, anid some cs he wagene, DeveAarane, 


Undock (un-lok’), rf. To take wut of dock; 
aa, to wrdock a ship. 

Undoer (un-dé'ér), 1. One who undoes; one 
who reverses what haa been done, one whu 
wey ‘And be mine own wndoer." Hey- 


Undoing (un-dé‘ing), n. 
what has been done.—2. Rain, destruction. 
Socahae witre could dazzle my poor caer ig 
Undomestic (un-dié-mes‘tik), a, Not domes- 
tie; not caring for home life or duties. ‘The 
undomestic Amazonian dame." Cumberland, 

Undomesticate (un-db-mes'ti-kat), v.t, To 
estrange from home life or duties. Kichard- 


aver, 

Undomesticated ( un-dé-mes'ti-kat-ed), a. 
1, Not domesticated; not accustomed to a 
family life,—2 Not tamed. 

Undone (un-dun’), pp. of wndo. 

Undoubtable (un-dout'a-hl), a, Not te be 
doubted; indubitable, ‘Whose undowhtable 
authority was able to bear down calumny 
itself.’ Ap. Hall. 

Undoubted (un-dout’ed),a, 1. Not doubted; 
not called in question; indubitable; indis- 
ae ‘Ap ae undoubted truth," 

ddison, — 2. t Miled with doubt, appre- 
somion: fear, or the like; hence, confident: 
bold; fearless, ‘Hardy and undoubted 
champions.’ Shak —3. Not being an object 
of doubt or suspicion; unsuspected. 

More should I question thee, and more I mest, 
Though more ta know could not be more to trust, 


From whence thou camest, how tended on: but rest 
Unquestioned welcome, and sndewdfed blest. 


Undoubtedly (un-dout’ed-1f, adv. Without 
doubt; without baer “oni indubitably, 
This cardinal... wadeuwdfedly was fashioned to 

much honour, Saal, 

Undoubtfal (un-loutph,, 1. Not doubt- 
ful; not ambiguous; plain; evident, * Tia 
fact, . . came not to an vndaubtful proof.’ 
Shak,—9, Harbouring no duubt or suspicion; 
unsuspicions, 


(Cur husbands might have looked! ints oor thoughts 


And made themselves mua dl ial, 


Undoubting (un-dout'ing), a. Not doubt- 
ing; not hesitating respecting facts; not 
fluctuating in uncertainty; a8, an undoubt. 
tng believer; an undoubting faith, 
the assurance of wnudoubting conviction." 
Dr, Knox. 

Undoubtingly (un-dont'ing-li), adp, In an 
undoubting manner; without doubting. 
Undoubtous,! a. Undoubting, Chaweer. 
Undrainable (un-dran‘a-l),@, Not capable 
of bein 
ible, * Mines widrainable of ore.” Tennyron 
Undraw (un-dra’), c.f. To draw aside or 
open. 

Angels wafrrm the curtains of the throne, Firma. 


Undrawn (un- dran’), p. aud a. Not drawn: 
as, (@) net pulled, dragged, or hauled. 
‘Forth rushed the chariot... undrawa.' 
Milton. (b) Not portrayed or delineated. 

The deathbed of the just is yet sauiraen 


Bean, & Fi 


By mortal hand, Young. 
Undreaded (un-dred’ed), a. Not eige 
not feared. ‘lnunamed, wndreaded, and 


thyself half-starved.” Wilton, 


een ero, | Undriven (un-driv’n), a. 


*With | 


drained or exhausted; inexhaust- | 


Undresmes, Undreamt (un-irémd', on- | 


idremt’), @ Not dreamed: 
not imagined. *Unpath' waters, tadream'd 
shores.’ Shak Often folluwed by af. 


Many things fall out by the design of the ceneral 
motor, and wandrepien of contrivance of nature, 


Sar 0, Ae omer, 
Undress (un-idres'), vf 1. To diveat of 
clothes; to strip. 


not thought of ; 


=e widen yuu now, and come to bed, Skat | 


2. To divest of ornaments or the attire of 
ostentation: to disrobe. Pope.—3. To take 
the dressing, bandages, or covering from, 
asawound Sir W. Darenant. 

Undress (un-dres’), rt. To take off one’s 
dress or clothes. ‘To make me dress, and 
undress.’ Beau. & FI. 

Undress (un’dres), n. A loose negligent 
dress; also, ordinary dress, as oppused to 
full dress or uniform. 

O fair undress, best dress! it checks no vein, 

But every flowing hmb in pleasure drowns, 

And heightens case with grace. Thomson. 


ch, chain; 





ad 
= 


th, Sc. loch; go: j, job; 


| Undried (un-dritt’),a 


h, 


ae 


Undressed (nn- drest’), Pp. and a. 1. Divested 
of dress; disrobed.—2. Not dressed; not at- 
tired. —3. Not prepared; in a raw or crude 
state: as, meat undressed ; undressed ores. 
‘Shoes of undressed leather." Artuthnot.— 
4. Not trimmed; not put in order, 

Thy vineyard lies half pruned, and half wnafressead, 


1. Not dried or dried 
up; wet; moist. ‘Funeral tears wndried,’ 
Dryden, —2 Not dried; green; na, wudnied 
hay; undried hops. 

Undrinkable (un-dringk'’a-bl),a. Not drink- 
able; not fit for drinking; as, this water is 


undrinkable. 

Not driven; not 
moved or impelled by force; not constrained 
to act by force; not compelled. Bp. Hall. 

U: (un-driip'ing }, a. Not droop- 
ing; not sinking; mit aia ihe rh. 
U sy (an-dros‘i), a Not drossy; free 
from anes or other impurities, Pope. 
Undrowned (un-dround’), p. and a Not 


drowned, Shak. 
Undubbed (un-dubd? a. Not dubbed: not 
nek! recelved the honour of knighthood. 
oun 


soap eel gt (un-di'bi-ta-bl), a Not to 

doubted; indubitable. Locke, 

Uadue (un- di’), a 1. Not due; not yet de- 
mandable b right; as, a debt, note, or bond 
undue,—2, Not right; not lawful; improper; 
unworthy; as, an wade proceeding. Bacon. 
‘Mean and widwe ends.’ Atterbury. * Super- 
stition of an wndwe object." Jer. Taylor.— 
3. Erring by excess; excessive; inordinate; 
as, an widue regard to the externals of reli- 
gion; an wndwe attachment to forma; an 
undue rigour in the execution of law. 

Undueness hs -i1 Ones ), a Ue state or 
quality of be undue. 

Unéuke (un-dik’), v2, To. neue of duke- 

oni. 
The king hath widvdéed twelve dukes. eps. 

Undulant (un'dG-lant), a Undulatory. 
‘Gliding er Japaing in an undulant dance." 
Sir H, Tayl 

Undulary | run’dd- la-ri), a. [L. wndula, a 
little wave, dim. of unda, a wave. } Playing 
like waves; wavy; coming with regular in- 
termissions 

The blasts and sondery breaths thereo! maintain 
no certainty in their course, due J. Aree. 

Undulate (un'di-lit), o¢. [L.L. widulo, un- 
dulainm, from L wndula, o little wave, 
dim. of unda, a wave; from a root ead, wd, 
nasalized, a root seen also in E. wafer.) To 
have a wavy motion; to rise and fall in 
waves; to movein arching, curving, or Sarat 
ing lines; to wave; as, the sea ya 
dudates, or the surface of stan 
‘The dread oceau wndulating wide.” Thom. 
é 


Th, 
And in the blast and bray of the long hom 
And serpent-throated bugle, weadiainted 
The bauner, Sri ypren, 

Undulate (un'dil-lat), v.t. pret & pp. undu- 
lated; ppr. undulating. To cause to wave, 
or move with a wavy motion; to cause to 
vibrate. ‘ Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated 
and widwlated." Holder. 

Undulate, Undulated (un'di-lit, un’di- 
lit-ed), a. Wavy, living a waved surface. 
In bot. an epithet for a leaf either of a wavy 
character Ink te ag in Aypaucm un- 
dulatum, or having the limb near the mar- 

Ry waved, asin Meveda lutea. 

Indulating (un'du. -lit-ingi, p. anda. 1,Wav- 

; vibrating; rising and fa ling like waves. 

: ving a form or outline resembling that 
of a series of waves; wavy. A. stretch of 
conntry is said to be undulating when it 
presents a succession of elevations and de- 
pressions, resembling the waves of the sea. 


The Christ is a better character, has more beauty | 


and grace than i4 wsial with Kubens; es outliog 
renakably waaiatey, smiooth, and flow Pini 


Undulatingly (un'dG-lat-ing-li), ad " In an 
undulating manner: in the form of waves. 
Tudulation (un-dG-la'shon), m. 1. The act 
of undulating; a waving motion; fluctuation. 
Wortns and leeches move by ey aie 
Sir T. Browne. 
2 A wavy form, a form resembling that of 
a@ wave or waves. 

The root of the dele sort (is) ime Ompsray ie for its 
erisped nxdulatio Evelyn. 
3. In physics, a smotion resembling that of 
waves, propagated in succession through 
some fluid medium by impulses communi- 
cated to the medium; any one wave or 
moving portion of such fluid; as, the un- 
dulations of water or air. Undulations are 
said to be progressive when they anecesniyely 





Fr. ton: ng, sing: FH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig: 
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traverse the different a of a body, as the 
waves of the sea; and they are said to be 
sfationary when all the particles of a body 
hegin their vibrations simultaneously and 
end themat the same instant.—4. In wed. a 
particular uneasy sensation of an nnilula- 
tory motion in the heart.—5, In evry. a cer- 
tain motion of the matter of an abscess 
when pressed, which iudicates its fitness for 
opening. 

Undulationist (un-di-li'shon-ist), = One 
who advocates the undulatory theory of 
light. Whewell, 

Pasaisuve (un‘di-lit-iv), a. Undulatory. 


e.] 
ndulatory (un'dd-la-to-ri), a. isving © an 
undwating character; movin i; Sa 

ner of waves; resembling e few he hat 

waves, which successively rise or ewell anil 

fall: : pertaining to such a motion; as, the 
unmiuiatory motion of water, of air, or other 
fnid.— Undulatory theory, in optics, the 
theory which regards light as a mode of 
motion generated by molecular vibrations 
in the luminous source, and propagated 
by undulations ina subtle medium (ether), 
sensibly imponderable, pressnied to per- 
vade all espace, including the intervals 
which separate the molecules or atoma of 
ponderable bodies. When these undula- 
tions reach and act on the nerves of our 
retina, gga hie Se in us the sensation 
of 1 e only other theory of ght 
which can be o oppceen to as and which is 
variously called the corpuscular, emission, 
or material theory, wupeyess light to consist 
of material particles, emitted from the 
source, and projected in see ce lines in all 
directions with a velocity which continwes 
uniform at all distances, and ja the same for 
all intensities. It would seem that every 
Phenomenon which can be brought under 
the corpuscular theory can with equal fa- 
cility be explained ly the unilulatory theory; 
while there are some known effecta, as the 
phenomena of reflection and refraction, in 
strict accordance with the principles of the 
latter, which cannot, without great diffi- 
culty and the introduction of gratuitous 
suppositions, be accounted for by ae ony 
pasar theory. The pea we | tps 
therefore now generally adopted by poe f 
cists. 

Undull t (un-dul), v.t To remove dulness 
or obscurity from, to clear; to purify, ‘Ua 
dulling their yrogsne a." Whitlook, 

Unduly (un-du‘li), ade, Tn an undue man- 
ner; wrongly; improperly; excessively; in- 
ordinately. ‘The delusions of the 
when widuly agitated!.' Warburton. 

Men wedady cuercise their zeal, 8 Ap. Spree, 


Undumpish! (un-dump'ish), «f To free 
from the dumps. /*uller. 

Undurablet (n-dir’a-bi), a, Not durable; 
not lasting. A rnedy. 

Undust! gig! vt To free from dusk, 
‘Unduat it from all these little foulnesses’ 
W. Montague, 

Unduteous (un-di'té-ns), a. Not duteous; 
ue pertormin ng duty to parents and su 

riors; not obedient; as, ali ala ehild, 
' His unduteous son.’ Dryder 

Undutiful (un-di'ti-fgl), @ 1 Not dutiful; 
not performing duty; as, an widutjful gun 
or subject. 

Iknow my duty; you are all wrawtified, Shad, 


2 Not characterized by a sense of duty or 
obedience; rebellions; irreverent. ‘ ('ydu- 
tifud proceedings and rebellious against the 
supreme natural power.” Jer. Ta 

Undutifully (un-di'ti-fyl- lip ade. Jian un- 
dutifal manner; not according to duty; ip 


a disobedient manner, ‘From its Jord wn- 


a fled." Dryden, 
ndutifulness (un-di'tl-ful-nes), 1. The 
cae or quality of being undutifol Seeker. 

Undy (un‘di),@. In Aer, see Unp& 

Un ‘(nun-li'ing),@a. Not dying; he suib- 

ject to death; immortal; as, the w ing 
souls of men. ‘Chains of darkness the 
undying worm.’ Milton, 

Unearedt (un-érd’), a. 
tilled. Shak. 

Unearned (un-¢rnd’), a. Not merited by 
labour or services. ‘And give thee bread 
unearned.” J. Philips. 

Unearth (un-érth’), v.¢. 1. To drive or bring 
forth from an earth or burrow; to drive fron 
any underground hole or burrow. 

The mighty robber of the fold: 


Him from his craggy, winding haunts wnenrth "a, 
Let all the thunder of the chase pursue. 7Aoneson. 


2. To bring to light; to discover or find out. 


Unpioughed; un- 


zh, azure.—See KRY. 





wh, whig; 
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Unearthly (un-érth’li), a. Not earthly; not Unemphatic, Unemphatical (un-em-fat’- 
terrestrial; 


supernatural; not like, or as if 
not proceeding from anything belonging to 
the earth; as, an unearthly cry or sight. 
Uneaset (un-éz), n. Uneasiness; trouble. 
Bp. Hacket. 
Uneasily (un-éz'i-li), adv. 1. In an uneasy 
manner; with uneasiness or pain. 
He lives sneasily under the burden. 
Sir R. LEstrauge. 
2. With difficulty; not readily. 
Uneasiness (un-éz’'i-nes), n. The state of 
being uneasy; restlessness; want of ease or 
comfort, physical or mental; disquiet; per- 
turbation; anxiety. ‘ Heart-grief and un- 
easiness.’ Shak. 
U. (un-é2z’i),a. 1. Feeling some degree of 
pain either mental or physical, restless; dis- 
turbed; unquiet; troubled; anxious. 


Uneasy lies the head that wears the crown. 
Skat 


The soul nseary and confin'd from home, 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 
2. Not easy or elegant in manner or style; 
not graceful; constrained; cramped; stiff; 
awkward. 

In conversation, a solicitous watchfulness about 
one's behaviour, instead of being mended, will be 
constrained, reuecrsy, and ungraceful. Locke. 
8. Causing pain, trouble, constraint, discom- 
fort, or want of ease; cramping: constrain- 
ing; irksome: disagreeable. ‘This uneasy 
station.’ Milton. ‘Strict uneasy rules.’ 
Roscommon,—4. Not easy to be done or ac- 
complished; difficult. 

But this swift business 
I must wseasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light. Shak, 
Uneatable (un-ét’a-bl), a. Not eatable; not 
fit to he eaten: as, uneatadle fruit. 
Uneaten (un-ét’n), a. Not eaten; not de- 
voured. C r. 
Uneatht (un-éth’),advo. (Un, and eath, easy. } 
Not easily; acarcely. 
Uneath may she endure the flinty street. SAad. 


Uneath ¢ (un-éth), @. Not easy; difficult. 
‘ Uneath it were to tell.’ Southey. 

Unebbing (un-eb’ing), a. Not ebbing, re- 
ceding, or falling back. Byron. 

Unebriate (un-é’bri-dt),a. Unintoxicating; 
also, unintoxicated. Ld. Lytton. (Rare.] 

Unecclesiastical (un-ek-klé‘zi-as”tik-al), a. 
Not ecclesiastical. S, Smith. 

Uneclipsed (un-é-klipst’), a. Not eclipsed; 
not obscured; not dimmed or lessened in 
brightness or splendour. ‘Her glory... 
tuneclipeed.,’ mden. 

Unedge (un-ej’), v.t. To deprive of the edge; 
to blunt. Beau. & Fl, 

Unedible (un-ed’i-bl), a. Not edible; not 
fit to be eaten as food; inedible. Hugh 


Miller. 
Dnedified (un-ed'i-fid), a. Not edified. Afil- 


Unedifying (un-ed'i-fi-ing), a. Not edify- 
ing; not improving to the mind. Boyle. 
Dneducatet (un-ed’d-kat), a. Not edu- 
cated ‘O harsh, uneducate, illiterate peas- 
ant.’ Solyman and Perseda, 1599. 
Uneducated (un-ed’i-kat-ed), a. Not edu- 
cated; illiterate. Bp. Horsley. 
Uneffectual (un-ef-fek’ta-al), a. Having no 
lon er the usual or desired effect; ineffec- 
ual. 


The glow-worin shows the matin to be near. 


And ‘gins to pale his remeffectuad fire. Shak, 
Unelected (un-é-lekt’ed), a. Not elected: 
‘Passed him 


not chosen; not preferred. 
unelected.’ Shak. 

Dnelegantt (un-el’é-gant), a. Not elegant: 
Bade ‘A man of no unelegant taste.’ 

eee. 

Unembarrassed (un-em-ba’rast), a. Not 
embarrassed; as, (a) not perplexed; not con- 
fused; not disturbed mentally. ‘Minds un- 
embarrassed with any sort of terror.’ Burke. 

b) Free from pecuniary difficulties or encum- 
rances; as, he or hia property is unembar- 
rassed. 

Unembellished (un-em-bel'isht), a. Not 
embellished. ‘Unembellished facts.’ Dr. 


Knoz. 
Unembittered (un-em-bit’érd), a. Not em- 
bittered. ‘Pleasure unembittered.’ Byron. 
Unembodied (un-em-bo’did), a. 1. Free 
from a corporeal body; disembodied; as, 
unembodied spirits) Byron.—2. Not em- 
bodied; not collected into a body; as, tn- 
embodied militia. 
Unemotiona] (un-é-md’shon-al),a. Not emo- 
tional; free from emotion or feeling; im- 
Jamire. George Eliot. 
nemotioned (un-é-mé’shond), a. 


ik, un-em-fat‘ik-al), a. Not emphatic; hav- 
ing no emphasis or stress of voice; as, an 
unemphatic syllable. 

Unemphatically (un-em-fat/ik-al-li), adv. 
In an unemphatic manner; with no em- 

asis. 

nemployed (un-em-ploid), a. 1. Notem- 
ployed; having no work or employment; 
not occupied; not busy; at leisure; not en- 
gaged. ‘Men sour with poverty and tenem- 
ployed. Addison. With the definite article 
t is often used as a noun plural—the un- 
employed. work-people who are out of work. 
2. Not being in use; as, unemployed capital 
or money. 

Unemptiable (un-em‘ti-a-bl),a. Not capa- 
ble of being emptied; inexhaustible. Hooker. 
Unemptied (un-em’tid), a. Not emptied. 
‘ Unemptied cloud of gentle rain.” Byron. 
Unenchanted (un-en-chant’ed), a. Not en- 
chanted; that cannot be enchanted. ‘With 
unenchanted eye.’ Milton. 

Unendeared (un-en-dérd’), a. Not attended 
with endearment. ilton. 

Unending (un-end’ing), a. Not ending; 
having no end. ‘The tnending circles of 
Unendly? Maced). a in a 
ne ¢ (un-en ) a. aving no end; 
endless. Str P. Sidney. 

Unendowed (un-en-doud’), a. 1. Not en- 
dowed; not furnished; not invested. ‘A 
man... unendowed with any notable vir- 
tues.’ Clarendon. —2. Not endowed with 
funds; not having endowments; as, an tin- 
endowed college or hospital.—8. Nout pro- 
vided with a dower. Locke. 

Unendurable (un-en-dir’a-bl),a Not to be 
endured; intolerable. Dr. Arnold. 
Unenfranchised (un-en-fran’chizd), a. Not 
endowed with the franchise or right to vote 
for a member of parliament; not enfran- 
f pnapen ote one. id) Not 4 
nengaged un-en-gajd),a. 1. Not engaged; 
not bound by covenant or promise; free 
from obligation to a particular person; as, 
a lady is unengaged.—2. Free from attach- 
ment that binds; as, her affections are un- 
engaged.—38. Disengaged ; unemployed; un- 
occupied; not busy: as, let him wait till I 
am unengaged.—4. Not appropriated. ‘The 
tunengaged revenues left. ft. 

Une (un-ing’glish), @. Not English; 
not characteristic or worthy of Englishmen; 
opposed in character, feeling, or the like to 
what is English. 

Unenglishedt (un-ing’glisht), a. Not trans- 
lated or rendered into English. Bp. Hall. 
Unenjoyed (un-en-joid’), a. Not enjoyed; 
not obtained; not possessed. Dryden. 
Unenjo (an-en-jol ing), a. Not using: 
having no fruition. ‘The unenjoying, crav- 
ing wretch.’ Creech. 

Unenlarged (un-en-lirjd’)), a. Not enlarged; 
narrow; contracted. 

Unentarged souls are disgusted with the wonders 
which the microscope has discovered. Watts. 
Unenlightened (un-en-lit’end), a. Not en- 
lightened; not mentally or morally illumi- 
nated. ‘Natural reason, unenlightened by 

revelation.’ Atterbury. 

The people may, especially in unenlightened 
times, err by undervaluing peace. Brougham, 
Unenlivened (un-en-liv’end), a. Not enliv- 
ened; not rendered bright, gay, cheerful, or 

animated. <Altlerbury. 

Unenslaved (un-en-slavd’),a. Not enslaved; 
free. ‘A sovereign unenslaved and free.’ 
Addison, 

Unentangle (un-en-tang’gl), v.¢. To free 
froin complication or perplexity; to disen- 
tangle. Donne. 

Unentangled (un-en-tang’gid), p. and a. 
1. Disentangled.— 2 Not entangled; not 
complicated; not perplexed. ‘ Unentangled 
through the snares of life.’ Johnson. 
Unentering (un-en’tér-ing), a. Not enter- 
ing; making no impression. Southey. 
Unenterp (un-en’tér-priz”ing),a. Not 
enterprising; not adventurous. Burke. 
Unente (un-en’tér-tan“ing),a. Not 
entertaining or amusing; giving no delight. 

ray. 

Unen ess (un-en’ tér-tan”ing- 
nes), n. The quality of being unentertain- 
ingordull Gray. 

Unenthralled (un-en-thrald), a. Not en- 
slaved; not reduced to thraldom. Milton. 
Unentombed (un-en-timd’), a, Not buried; 
not interred. Dryden. 

Unentranced (un-en-transt), a. Not en- 
tranced or under the influence of a charm 


Free | or spell; disentranced. ‘His heart was 
from emotion; impassive. Godwin. wholly unentranced.’ Sir H. Taylor. 
Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met. hér; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tibe, tub, byll; 


Unenviable (un-en’vi-a-)l),a. Not enviable. 
‘The unenviadle distinction of being wonder- 
fully fertile in bad rhymers.’ Macaulay. 

Unenvied (un-en’vid),a. Not envied; exempt 
from the envy of others. . 

Unenvious (un-en’vi-us), a. Not envious; 
free from envy. ‘An unenctous hand.’ Cots- 


ley. 
Unepilogued (un-ep’i-logd), a. Not pro- 
vided with an epilogue. Goldsmith. 
Unepiscopal (un-é-pis’ké-pal), a. Not epis- 
copal; without bishops. Bp. Gauden. 
Unequable (un-é’kwa-b]), a. Not equable; 
not uniform; changeful: fitful; as, unequable 
motions; an unequable temper. ‘ March and 
September, ... the two most unsettled and 
unequable of seasons.’ Bentley. 
Unequal (un-é’kwal), a. 1. Not equal; not 
of the same size, length, breadth, quantity, 
uality, strength, talents, age, station. ‘To 
shape my legs of an unequal size.’ Shak. 
2. Inadequate; insufficient; inferior; as, his 
strength was unequal to the task.—8.+ In- 
equitable; unfair; unjust. (In this sense 
robably a Latinism translating iniguuas, 
rom tn, not, and @quus, equal, fair, just. ] 
To punish me for what you make me do 
Seems much sseygrré. S 
You are unegual to me, and however 
Your sentence may be ryrhteous, you are not. 
B. Fonson, 
4. Not equable; not uniform; irregular; as, 
unequal pulsations.—5. In bet. not having 
the two sides or the parts symmetrical; 
thus, an unequal leaf is one in which the 
parenchyma is not developed symmetrically 
on each side of the midrib or stalk: called 
also oblique 


Unequal (un-é’kwal), n. One not equal to 
another in station, power, ability, age, or 
the like. Multon. 


Unequalablet (un-é’kwal-a-bl), a. Not cap- 
able of being equalled; not capable of being 
matched or paralleled; matchless; peerleas. 

oyle. 

Unequalled (un-é’kwald), a. Not to be 
equalled; unparalleled; unrivalled: in a 

d or bad sense; as, unequalled excellence; 
unequalled ingratitude or baseness. ‘ Love 
unequalled.’ Milton. ‘Unequalled and in- 
valuable blessings.’ Boyle. 

Unequally (un-é’‘kwal-li),adv. In an un- 
equal manner or degree; not equally; iu 
different degrees; in lsproportion. unsym- 
metrically, tregularly. ‘Unequally yoked 
together. 2 Cor. vi. 14 —Unequally pinnate, 
in bot. same as I*nparipinnate. 

Unequalness (uu-é’kwal-nes),n. The state 
or quality of being unequal; inequality. Sir 
W. Temple. 

Unequitable (un-ek’wit--U), a. Not equit- 
auie, fair, or just; not impartial; inequit- 
able. 

Nor will sterling benevolence ever niake the pos- 
sessor rneguttable. Abr. T 


ucher. 

Unequitably (un-ek’wit-a-bli), adr. In an 
unequitable manner; unjustly; unfairly. 
‘Illegally or unequitably seized or detained.’ 

Unequity} (un-ek’wi-ti),n,W 
nequity} (un-ek’wi-ti),n. Want of equity; 
iniquity; injustice. Wickliffe. cam 

Unequivocal (un-é-kwiv’6-kal), a. 1. Not 
equivocal; not doubtful; clear; evident; as, 
unequivocal evidence.— 2. Not ambiguous; 
not of doubtful signification; as,unequivocal 
words or expressions. 

Unequiv: (un-é-kwiv’6-kal-li), adv. In 
an unequivocal manner; without room fur 
doubt; plainly; not ambiguously; with no 
double meaning. Paley. 

Unerrablet (un-er’a-bh), a. Incapable of err- 
ing; infallible. Sheldon. 

Unerrablenesst (un-er’a-bl-nes), ». Inca- 
pacity of error. ‘The unerrableness of a 

uide.’ Dr. H. More. 
nerring (un-ering), a. 1. Committing no 
mistake; incapable of error; as, the wnerring 
wisdom of God. ‘An infallible ; 
spirit.’ Jer. Taylor.—2. Incapable of miss- 
ing the mark; certain. 
Well skilled was he 

To rouse, and with sxerring aim, arrest 

All savage kinds. Cowper. 

Va (an-ering-li), ado. In an uw 
erring manner; without error, mistake, ot 
failure; infallibly. Locke. 

Unescapable (un-es-kap‘a-bl),a. That can- 
not be escaped. Ruskin. 

Unese t¢ (un-éz’), n. Uneasineas. Chaucer. 

Unespied (un-es-pid), n. Not espied; not 

Uneered (une seen. Spenser. 
nes un-es-84d’), a. Not essayed; un- 
attempted. Milton. ) 

Unessential (un-es-sen’shal), a. 1. Not 
essential; not constituting the real essence; 


¥, Sc. fey. 








oil, pound; ui, Sc. abune; 


UNESSENTIAL 


not absolutely necessary: not of prime im- Unexcusable (un-eks-kdz’a-b)), a, 


portance. ‘The uwneseential parts of Chris- 
tianity.” Addison.—2 Void of real being: 
‘darkness,’ according to Hume’sexplanation 
of the passage, ‘approaching nearest to, anil 
being the best resemblance of non-entity.' 
‘The void profound of wnessential night." 
Milton. 

Unessential oasis egy n, Something 
hot constituting essence, or not of absulute 
necessity; a8, forms are among 
tials of religion. 

Unestablish (in-es-tab'lish), vt. To wnfix; 
te deprive of establishment; to disestablish. 


the wuessen- 


Milton. [Rare, | 
Uneth, t ag rag adv, Scarcely; hardly; 
notensily, Aleo Unneath and Uinneth, 


Unevangelioal (un-é-van-jel'ik-al), a. Not 

evangelical; not according to the gospel. 
Milton. 

Uneven (un-é'vn), @. 1. Not even; as, (a) not 
level, smooth, or plain; rough; roggeul. 
‘Fallen am I in dark wheven way." ak. 
(6) Not straight or direct; crooked. * Un- 
eren is the course.’ Shak. (¢) Not uniform, 
equable, regular, or continuous; changeable; 
jerky. ‘Light quirks of music, broken and 
unecen.’ Pope. (d) Not perfectly horizon- 
tal or level, as the beam of a scale; pot 
at the same height or on the same plane; 
hence, not fair, just, or true. 

Belial, in moch avenen scale thou weigh'st | 
All others by thyself. Avcdéane, 


fe) In arith. odd; not divisihle by 2 without 


n remainder; as, 8, 6, 7, &c, are wheren 


lombers.— 2. } Ill-matehed; unsuitable; ill- | 
‘An uneren pair, a salvage man | 


aasorted. 
matched with a Iadye fair." 


Shak, 
In an uneven 


eren and unwelcome news." 
Unevenly (un-é'vn-li), adv. 


manner; not smoothly or regularly, ‘Whose | 


ulse... beats wuevenly,” Donne, 
nevenness (n-é'vn-nea),n. The state or 
quality of being uneven; as, (a) inequality 
of surface; as, the unevenness of ground or 
of roads. (6) Turbulence; change; want of 
uniformity. Sir M. Hale. (Rare.) (c) Want 
of uniformity or equableness; unsteadiness: 
variableness. ‘ (nevenness of temper.’ Ad- 
dison, (2) Want of smoothness in regard to 
style or composition. poyie. 
Uneventful (un-é-vent'ful), a. Not event- 
ful; a8, an wieventful reign or life. Southey. 
Unevident (un-ev'i-dent), a Not evident, 
clear, obvious, or manifest; obacure. Jp, 
Hacket, 
Unexact (un-egz-okt’), a. 
rect, or accurate; inexact. 
Unexacted (un-egz-akt'ed), a, Not exacted; 
not taken by force, Dryden, 
Unexaminable (un-egz-am'‘in-a-b)), a Not 
capalile of being examined. Milton. 
Unexamined (un-egz-am'ind), a. Not ex- 


Not exact, cor- 


amined; as, (a) not interrogated judicially, | 


‘Untainted, unexamined, free, at liberty.’ 
Shak, (b) Not sulmitted to a test, inquiry, 
investigation, discussion, or the like. 

They utter all they thimk . , , aneurin, 


A. Fonsom, 

(c) Notexplored oraurveyed, ‘Large islands 
n places wholly uneramined." Cook. 

Unexampled (un-egz-am'pl!), a. Having 
no example or similar case; having no pre- 
cedent; unprecedented; unparalleled. Mil- 


ton. 

Ueexsapennabls (un-ek-sep'shon-a-bl), a. 
Not liable to any exception or objection; 
unobjectionable; faultless; hence, excellent: 
good. ‘Men of clear and wnerceptionable 
characters." Waterland, 

Unexceptionableness (tn-ek-sep’shon-n- 
bl-nes), n. The state or quality of being 
unexceptionable. Jr. Uf. More. 

Unexceptionably ( un-ek-sep'shon-a-bli), 
ade, In an unexceptionable manner. * Per- 
s0na BO unereeplionably qualifed.' Sowth. 

Unexceptive (un-ek-sep'tiv), a. Not excep- 
live; almitting no exception. 

Unexcised (un-ek-sizdl’), a. Not charged 
with the duty of excise; not subject to the 

armsnt of excise. 
mexclusive (un-eks-klii'siv), a. 
clusive; genernl; comprehensive. 

His erudition wis a8 mavraiarity as profound. 
Sie Ul, Afawascsfen, 

Unexclusively(un-eks-kli'siv-li),ade. With- 
out exclusion of anything; so as not to ex- 
clude, Sir W. Hainilton, 

Unexcogitable (un-eks-ko'jit-a-bl), a. Not 
excogitable; incapable of being conceived; 
incapable of being thought, or mentally dis- 
covered. ‘His unezeogifable power and 
perfectedness.’ Sir W. Raleigh. 


Not ex- 





i Spenser, — | 
3. ¢ Difficult; perplexing; embarrassing. ‘(7n- | 
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Not ex- 
cusable: inexcusable. ‘U'nexeuanble Lozi 
ness," | : 

Unexcusableness (un-eks-kiiz'a-bl-nes), n. 
Inexcusablencas, Hammond, 
Unexecuted (un-ek’sé-kit-ed),-a. 1. Not 
executed or performed; not done; as, a task, 
business, or project unerecuted, Hurke.— 


Ps ag attestations or forms that give va- 
idity; as, a contract or deed unereewled.— 
3. Unemployed ; not brought into use; in- 
active, “Youtherein.. . leave wnerecuted 
our own renowned knowledge.” Shak. 
nexemplified (un-ecz-em'pli-fid), a. Not 
exemplified; unexampled; not iustrated by 
Secret {gr aaa unezemplified kind of 
outh. 


not free by privilege.—21 Not exempting 
from or depriving of some privilege or the 
like. Milton. 
U (un-eks’ér-sizd), a. Not exer- 
cised ; not pees: not disciplined; not 
experienced. 

Abstract ideas are not so obvious to the yet mwrex- 
eroued mind, as particular ones. Locke, 
Unexhausted (un-egz-hast'ed), a, 1. Not 
exhausted; not ivan ee 
to the last article. ‘What avail her wnez- 
haowsted stores.” Addivon.—2 Not spent; 
not worn out or fatigued; as, unezhaweted 
patience or strength. 

Bloodily fall the battle-age, wirer/awotes’, inexorable, 


7 ev ren, 
|—=Unexpectant (un-ck-spekt'ant), a. Not ex- 
pectant; not expecting, looking for, or 
eagerly waiting for something. ‘With bent 
unerpectant faces.” George Eliot. 

Un actation | (un-ek'spekt-A"shon), nm 
Want of previous consideration; want of 
foresight. Bp. Hall, 

Unexpected (un-ek-spekt’ed), a. Not ex- 

pected; not looked for; unforeseen; sudden. 
‘Death unexpected.” Hooker. 

Unexpectedly (un-ek-spekt’ed-li), adv. 
an unexpected manner; at a time or in a 
manner not expected or looked for; sud- 
denly. Milton. 

Unexpectedness (un-ck-spekt'ed-nes), n. 
The quality of being unexpected, or of com- 

ing suddenly and by surprise. Sir M. Hale, 


Wmexpodient (un-eks-pé'di-ent), a. Not 
ae sip fe thease ge ae 
mere ive (un-ek-spens'iv), a. Not ex- 
done ve; inexpensive. Milton. 
Jnexperiencet (un-cks-pé'ri-ens),n. Inex- 
perience. Ap, Hall. 
nexperienced (un-eks-pé'ri-enst), a. 1. Not 


Multon.— 2. Untried; not yet known from 
experience: applied to things. Cheyne. 


rienced, capa part’) sie? 
nexpert ( un-eks- a. 1. Wantin 
skill; not ready or dexterous in jal te 


unacquainted; ignorant. 
Him you will find in letters, and in laws 
Not ween fcrl, LaF, 
Unexpired (un-eks-pird’), a. 1. Notexpired; 
not having come to an end or termination; 
a3, al unexpired term of years; an wnez- 
pired lease —2 Not having reached the 
| date at which it is due; as, an unexpired 
A ahaa note or bill. 
nexplored (un-eks-plérd’), @. 1. Not ex- 
plored; not searched or examined by the 
eye; unknown. ‘To ons "y 
Dryden.—2 Not examined intellectually; 
not searched out. Dryden. 
Unexposed (un-eks-pozd'), a, Not exposed; 
as,(a) not open to view; remaining concealed 
or hidden from view; hence, not held up to 


protected! from violence, aniary, danger, or 
the like; sheltered; as, the house stands in 
an wnerposed situation. 
ounded (un-eks-pound'ed), a, Not 

expounded, not explained, Jer. Taylor. 
Unexpressed Cun sis- peer } a. Not ex- 
pressed; not mentioned, declared, pro- 
claimed or uttered. ‘Thy praises wnez- 
| wed." Tennyson. 

nexpressible (un-eks-pres'i-bl), a. Tneap- 
able of belng expressed, uttered, or men- 
tioned; inexpressible. Tillotson. 
Unexpressibly (un-eks-pres‘i-bli), adp. In- 
real *Unexpressibly wofull' Bp. 


Unexpressive (un-eks-pres‘iv), a. 1. Not 


to be expressed; [nexpressible; unutterable; 
ineffable. Shak, 


2 Not signed or sealed; not having the | 


icy | 
Unexempt (un-egz-emt’),@, 1. Not exempt; 


| Unfabled (un-fi'bld), a. 





ed to the bottom or | 


| Unfailablet (un-fal'a-bl), a. 


experienced; not versed; inexperienced. | 


Unexperient Sac akepe stem) a. Inex- | 


ance; inexpert.—2. Without knowledge; | 





censure. Watts. (2) Covered, shielded, or | 


/ a 
Unfallible + (un-fal'i-bl), a. 
expressive; deficient in expression.—2.¢ Not | : h 


UNFALLOWED 


Unextended (un-eks-tend'ed), a 1. Not 
extended or stretched out ‘ Unertended 
arms." Congreve,—2. Occupying no assign- 
able space; having no dimensions, ‘A 
spiritual, that is, on weertended substance." 
Locke. 


Un ble (un-eks-ting'gwish-a-hl), 
a. Not capable of being extinguished; in- 
extinguishable. ‘Unextinguishable fire.” 
Milton, * Unertinguishable beauty." Bent- 
ley. ‘His hate... undying and unextin- 

ishable” Dickena, | 
nex ed (un-eks-ting’gwisht), a. 
Not extinguished; not quenched; not en- 
tlrely repressed. Dryden, 

ted (un-eks-térpit-ed), a. Not 
ted; not rooted out. Ap. Horsley, 

1 (un-eke-tort’ed), «a. Not ex- 
torted; not wrested; spontaneous, ‘Free, 
uneztorted addresses.’ Suit 

Unextricable + (un-eks'tri-ka-ll), a Inex- 
tricable. ‘Confusions and distractions un- 
extricable." Barrow. 


exti 


| Uneyed (un-id), a, Unobserved; unnoticed; 


unseen; unpercelved, Beaw. & F'l. 

Not fabled or im- 
aginary; not mentioned in fable; uncon- 
nected or unmixed with fable; real. Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Unfadable (un-fAd'a-bl), a, Incapable of 
fading, perishing, or withering. ‘A crown 

incorruptible, unfadable." Bp. Hall. 

Unfaded (un-fad’ed), a. 1. Not faded; not 
having lost its strength of colour.—2 Un- 
withered, as a plant. en. 

Unfading (un-fAd'ing), a. 1. Not linhle to 
lose atrength or freshness of colouring. — 
2. Not liable to wither; not liable to decay. 
*The unfading rose of Eden," Fope. 

Not capable of 
failing; infallible. ‘This wnfailable word 
of truth. Ap Hall. 

anton ott a. 1. Not liable to 
fail; not capable of being exhausted; as, an 
very spring; unfailing sources of sup- 
ply.—2. Not missing; ever fulfilling a hope, 
promise, or want; sure; certain. ‘Thou, 
secure of my unfailing word.” Dryden, 

U ting (un-fint’ing), a. Not fainting; 
not sinking; not failing under toil; not suc- 
cumbing or giving way. ‘Unfainting per- 
severance.” Sandys, 

Unfair (un-far’), a, Not fair; as, (a) not 
honest; not impartial; disingenuous; using 
trick or artifice. 

You come, like an wafer merchant, to cha 
with being in your debe ra sai 


(b) Not based on honesty, justice, or falr- 
ness; proceeding from trick or dishonesty; 
as, wifair advantages; wufair practices. 
Unfair (un-far’), of. To deprive of fairness 
or beauty. Shak. [Rare.] 

Unfairly (un-far'li), adr, In an unfair or 


unjust manner. Secker, 
ulatraame (un-far'nes), n The state or 
p apes of being unfair; want of fairness; 


ishonest or d fei conduct or prac- 
tice; injustice. ‘His ignorance and wn/fair- 
ness in several incidents." Bentley. 

Unfaith (un'fath), n. Want or abeence of 
faith; distrust, Tennyson. 

Unfaithful (un-fath'fyl), @ 1. Not faith- 
ful; not observant of promises, vows, alle- 
giance, or duty; faithless; violating trust or 
confidence; treacherous; perfidious; as, an 
unfarthful subject; an wnfaithful hushand 
or wife; an unfaithful servant. Prov. xxv. 
19.—2. Not eis the proper duty or 
function, ‘My feet through wine tenfaith- 
Jul to their weight." Pope.—3. Not 
ing faith; unbelieving; impious; intidel. 
Milton, 

Unfaithfully (un-fath'fyl-li), adv. Iw an 
unfaithful manner; as, (a) in violation of 
promises, vows, or duty; treacherously; 
perfidiously. ‘The danger of being unjaith- 
fully Nr tarry ens SRrutie dove 

mperfectly; a8, work unfa ufly done. 

Untaithfuiness (un-fath'fyl-nes), n. The 

uality of being unfaithful; as, the un/faith- 

ulness of a subject to his prince or the 
state; the wifatthfuliese of a husband to 
his wife, 

Unfalcated (un-fal’kit-ed), a. 1. Not fal- 
cated; not hooked; not bent like a sickle. — 
2{ Not curtailed; having no deductions, 

I am of opinion that a real, we/alroted! income of 


six hindered pounds a year, 6 a suficlent income for 
a country dean Lo this kingdom, Sway. 


Infallible, 
Not fallowed. 


nfallowed (un-fal'léd), a. 


a 
| *Th unfallowed glebe.” J. Philips, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sec. loch; g,goa;  j, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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UNGREABLE 





funded “debt arises from any national ex- 
pense for which no provision has been made, 
or the provision has proved insufficient or 
not forthcoming at the time wanted. It 
usually existe in the form of exchequer bills 
and bonds. See under EXCHEQUER. 


Unfurl (un-férl’), ot To loose from a furled | 


state ; Va expand to the wind; to spread 


ofurl the maiden banner of our 


out 

Tights" Tennyson. 

sighta: 7 ric -fér’nish), vt To strip of 
farniture; to divest; to strip in general. 


*That which may unfurnish me of reason." 
Shak. 


Unfurnished (un-fér'nisht), a 1. Not fur- 
nished; nut supplied with furniture; em oy 
‘A vast unfurnished house.” Swift.—z2. 
= ~The with what is necessary ; tins 
We shall be much wufwrndreed for this time. Shak, 


Unfurrowed (un-fu'rid), a, Not furrowed; 
not formed into drills or ridges. *The un- 
seeded and unfurrowed soil.’ Cowper. 

_(un-fird’), a. Not fused; not 
meltel. 


Unfusible (un-faz'i-bl), a. 


bein srg ae 

Ungain' (u : Be a. [Un, and gain, a, 
(which gainly; awkward: clumsy, 
‘One of : most ungain, conceited pro- 
fessor of oy tery of murdering I ever met 


tn Ungained (10 wane ), a. Not yet gained; 


ln posse 


Ungainfal (un- -gan'tul), brs , Vaycomiatte 
not producing 


Ungainliness (an. ‘ni nes), n. The state 
or character of being ungainly; clumsiness; 
_awkwardness. 

fun-gin’li) a. ([On-, not, and 
gainly, See GAIN, a] Clumsy; awkward; 
uncouth; as, an accel strut in walking. 
a, iT ainty aus and eccentric man- 


Uneainiy! Pana, a Unprofitable; tn- 


remunerative: ¥ 


Incapable of 


Misusing thelr knowledge to wayainly ends, as 
either ambition, superstition, or for satisfying their 
curiosity. Afamumanal, 


t (un- eae tan). a. Not gallant; 
uncourtly to la 


ch errmeh (un ‘gale’, a. o Vahurt; not galled; 


Why, let the syehen deer co weep, 


The hart wagaiied play. Shak, 


Ungarmented (un-gir ment-ed), a. Un- 
Gouthoy naked. ‘ Her limbs tngarnnented.' 


ed ( un-< sht), a. Not 
ed or furnish unadorned. ‘A plain 
eagernial’ d present’ Milton, 
Ungartered (un eed, a. Being without 
‘Your h ungartered, your 
weet unbanded." ee shai. 


uged (un-gajd’), a. Not gauged; not 
yl or calculated. ‘*Ungauged by 
temperance.’ Young. 
Ungear (un-gér’), v.t. To strip of gear; to 
throw out of 


Darenarailed (ou -jen'ér-alil), @, Made not | 


evenees local; particular. Fuller. [Rare.] 
ted (un ‘py hed -it-ed),a. Not gen- 
avared: not brought into pene, Kaleigh. 
Ungenerous (un-jen’ér-us), a. Not gener- 
ots; not showing liberality. or nobility of 
mind or sentiments, illiberal; ignoble; uis- 
honourable, 
The victor newer will impose on Cato 
Cnagen' roms terms. alaierom, 
Ungenerously (un-jen’é¢r-us-li), adp. In an 
unyenerous manner; illiberally; ignobly. 
Ungenial (un-jé’ni-al), a. Not genial; not 
pak oe to nature or to natural vw: 
pa ee air; ungenial soila. ‘Th’ wn- 
pole.” Thomson. 
ngenitured (un-jen‘it-drd), a. Wanting 


genta wanting the power of propagation; | 


mpotent. Shak, 
Ungenteel (un-jen-tél’), a. Not genteel; 
unpolite; rude: of persons or manners. 
Ungenteelly (un-jen-tél'li), ade. In an 
een manner; impolitely; ancivilly. 


n. Rev. 
Ungentie’ un-jen'tl), a. Not gentle; harsh; 
at ungentle flavour which dis- 


tinguishes nearly a all our native and oncul- | 


tivated grapes," Hawthorne. 
Streatieg cannot live to be ayrnite. Shak, 
ae ¢ ik tl epee a tent eng ee 
o e nileman, nut oming & £et- 
tleman. “Chester eld. pial 


Fate, fdr, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


| Inv’), vt 
spoecaled not aig Not gathered; | Ung rae iuergio ) 2 
not culled; not picked ennyeor, 





pine, pin; 


(un-jen’tl-man-ll-nes), | 


tlemanliness 
quality of being ungentlemanly. 


rt. eeamate 
iuart tlemanly (un-jen’t!-man- Mi), a. Not 
Gasemin agentleman. Clarendon. 
Ungentleness (un-jen‘tl-nes), mn. 1. Want 
Af entlenesa; h ness; severity; rudeness. 
Vant of politeness; ineivility. 


You have done me much wigenileres ‘e 
To show the letterthatl writto you. S#ad. 


Ungently (un- Sage ade. In an ungentle 
cop vies harshly; with severity; rudely. 


Shak. 
Unget (un-get’), of. To cause to be unbe- 
gotten. [Rare ] 

ru di ' 

7 pa chk I'll disinherit you, be 


Ungitted (un-gift'ed), a. Not gifted; not 

enduwed with peculiar faculties. ‘A hot- 

peaded, ungifted, unedifying preacher.’ Ar- 
not 


Unglided, Ungilt (un-gild’ed, un- It’), a, 
Not gilt; not wrarial with ‘gold our 
mean wugilded stage.” Dryde 
Ungird (un-gérd’), v.t. To aad or free from 
a girdle or band; to unbind; to divest of a 
girdle or of what is rion. Gen xxiv. 32. 
‘The sportive exerci for the which the 
nius of Milton ungirds itself.’ nape 
Ungive! (un- giv’), vt. and i. To relax; 
slacken, Su 


Ungi (un-giv'ing), a. Not bri ta. 
fin brea n- y ot bringing gif 


Ungka-puti (ung’ka-py-ti), n. The name of 
an arboreal gibbon (Hylobates ee or 
agile gibbon), remarkable for its agility, 
abi ags itself from tree to tree to the dis- 

tance of #0 feet. This it is able to do from 


a 
onately lon ng that, when extended, they 
neastite 6 feet, though the animal, standing 
eprisht is only 3 feet high. Its ‘call-note 
is curious. It is timid, gentle, and 
:wherilonate when tamed. 


nglase (an-glas liz’), ot. To strip of glass; to 
yaa lew t Hi pod , a8 from windows. 
Unglazed (an ‘lazd’), a. 1. Deprived of 


glass; not furnished with glass; as, the 
windows are wr peraned —2 Wanting glass 
windows. "Ash until'd and wv d." 
Prior.—3. Not covered with vitreous matter. 
Teele cera ra Ro ew =y 
Ungloomed Lt mi a Oc Oarken 
Crerahatonsd, er aeeiaglak. 4 ‘With look 
ungloomed by guile.” Mat. Green. * 
mot honour (un-gld‘ri-fid).@. Not glorified; 
ponnures with praise or ration. 


rh fi),vf To deprive of 


Une 
Sa fawaio'a ri-us), a, Not glorious; | 


no glory or honour; inglorions. 


To take off the 
ove orgs loves from. ‘ Unglove your hand.' 
or 
ue (am-gtt), vf. To separate, aa any- 
ng that ia glued or cemented. ‘Unglue : 


from the world and the vanities of 
splitted (ab. glut’ed), @ WNot glutted; not 


a ated or saturated; not cloyed. ‘Seyd's 
unglutied eye.’ Byron : 
Ungod (un-god"), vt. To divest of the | 


divine attributes or eidtine real or sup- 
id; to divest of divinity; to undeify. 
J. Scott, (Rare. ]—2 
gol or cause to recognize no 
athelstical or godless. (Rare. 
Thus men waped@ed may to places rise. 
And sects may be preferred without Eres 
LP 
U y (un-god'li-li), ade. In on un- 
manner; impiously; wickedly. 


Ungodliness (un-gri'li-nes), na The quality 

ing ungodly; impiety; wickednesa. 
The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 

all waypeo/imesse, Kom, i, 14, 


Ungodly (un. god'li), a. 1. Not godly; careless 
impious; ainful; 


4 God dless; wicked ; 
sinpodty men or tengodly eeds. 1 Pet. 


: to make 


fe ayer hd hi wichecness ‘The 
ours er iny. ak 
ngored ( un-gord aa Not stained or 


a with gore; unbloodied, Sylvester. 

Ungored (un-gérd), a 1. Not gored; not 

wounded with a horn or tusk.—2 Wot 

wounded; unhurt a keep my name un- 
d.’ Lee (Rare 


repeat 
pr ne a. Not gorgeous; | 


note, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


wer of its arms, which are so dispro- | 


oO deprive of a | 





not showy or splendid. ‘In most ungor- 


pall.” Carlyle. 
Ungot, Ungotten (un-got’, un-got'n), a. 
1. Sot gained, Daniel. Be tabs! tten. 


op aed and unborn." loins 
et full of ungot princes." Wadler. 

ble (un-gu'vérn-a-bl), @ 1. In- 
aie Teepe vain: acened te 
r neapable o ng iy 
laws or rules: refractory; unruly. 

So aah be slated a 

iin wuypevernasle a poet cannot be pranslat tere 
@ Licentious; wild; unbridled; as, cageethy 
able passions. 
Ungoverna bleness (un-gu'vérn-a-bl-nes), n. 


State of being ungovernable. 
Ungovernably (un-gn’vérn-a-bli), ade. In 
an ungovernable manner; so as not to be 
governed or restrained, * Uingovernably 
wild.” Goldsmith. 

Ungoverned (un-gu'vérnd), a. 1. Not being 
governed; having nu government; anarchi- 


The estate is green and yet waypeivree'a, Shad. 
2 Not subjected to laws or principles; not 
restrained or regulated; unbridled; licen- 
tend aa, ungore ried passions. ‘To some 

u ried appetite." sack e 
ngown (un- goun’),0¢ To strip of a gown, 
aaa cle ag A eg Ne *, 

un-grist’), a ot grac not 
favoured: not honoured. Beau. & FU 

Ungraceful (un-gris'fyl), a. Not graceful; 
wanting grace and elegance; inelegant ; 


comer ag, U ngrace fut manners, *‘Nor are 
lips un ngraces ul Milton. ‘The other 
ak nenak blackened and ungraceful 


oY 
trunk.’ aac ning. Seott. 

(un-gris‘fyl-li), ade. In an 
Re auaean, awkwardly; inelegantly, 
Spectator. 

Ungracefulness (un-gras'fyl-nes), n. The 
“galt of being ungraceful,; want of gtace- 
ulness; awkwurdness; os, wigracefulnese 
Sopemaee griy’sh ) 1. Rud 

OUS (Un-gra’shus),a. 1. Rude; on- 
mannerly; odious; hateful; brutal. ‘Seven 
vet el ts more wngracious than ; 


Cayrraciews wretch, 
Fit for the mountains and the barbarous ca 
Where magners ne'er were preached. 4 A 
2. Offensive; disagreeable; unpleasin 
*Parts which are wngraciona to the sight.’ 
Dryden. — 3. Unacceptable; not well re- 
celved; not favourrd, 

Anything of ce toward the Irsh rebels was og 
meigracwws af Uafordasat London, Clarendan. 
4 Showing no grace; impious; wicked. 

Swearest thou, wagmactews boy? Shunt, 


Ungraciously (un-gri‘shusli), ade. In an 
ungracious manner; with disfavour; as, the 


Ungrac was received wngraciousl 


y. 
OUSIESS (un-gri‘shus-nes), 4. State 
ing maioay Ci Jer, Ta are. ‘“ 
Iakracenen n-gram -Inat' 
Not according to the established eos uf 


iar. 
Ungrammatically (un-gram-mat’ ik-al-Li ), 
amanier coutrary to the rules of 
mmar. Dr, Arce. 
ngratet (un-grat’), a. [Prefix un, not, and 
L. gratus, pleasing, agreeable] 1. Not agree- 
able. —2Z. ‘Ungrateful. Jer. Taylor. 
Ungrate} (un‘grat), n. An ungrateful per- 


Dan an i 
an inereie, Bui: a. 1. Not grate- 
Uns nut feeling thankful or showing grati- 


re for favours; not making returns, or 
making ill returns for kindness —2 Makin 
no returns for culture; sterile. 

wl plain." Dryden. —. Unpleasing ; 
anacceptable ; disagreeable; h ‘Nut 
all wagrateful to thine ear. Tennyson, 

Ungratefully (un-gratTyl-li), ade. In an 
ungrateful manner. 

Ungratefulness (un ie® hea), n. The 
state or character of a ungrateful ; (a) 
ep po Oe retenay eness. 

i-fid), a. Not gratified; 
= atified ( not indulged. ‘Shonld turn 
thee away ungratified.’ Beau. & Fi. 

Ungravet (un-grav), c.f. To take out of 
the grave; todisinter, Fuller, 

Uastave (un-griv’), a. Not grave or serious. 

avies, 

Ungraved (un-gravd’), a, 1. Unburled; not 

laced in a grave; nut interred, Surrey.— 
Not engraved; not carved, 
Ungra neravely ( un-grav' Ii oes = og 
vity or seriousness; without dignity; in- 
giecentiy enak. | | Rare. ] e r 
fa ye ©; unpleasant; 
Unerent able. Chaticer, " 
oil, pound; 


i, Sc. abune; §, So. fey. 


UNGROUND 


Unground (un. -ground’), a. Not ground: not 
bruised or crushed, as ina mill, Beaw & 


Fi. 
Ungrounded (un-ground’ed),a@. Having no 
foundation or support; not grounded; un- 
founded; as, ungrownded hopes or con- 
Uugroundedly i d‘ed-li), ad 
un-ground'ed-li), ade. 
an ungrounded manner; without ground or | 
Ce nee without reason. 


le. 
edness (un-ground’ed-nes), n. 


The state or quality of beiws | nn oo ed; 

Pde of foundation “3 Su oe 4 
ngrown!t (un-gron’), a. oa mma- 
ture. ‘My wagrown muse." Ph. Pie ome 


Ungrudsing (un-gruj‘ing), a. Sut 
ing; freely giving; liberal: heart lof Breda. un- 


eat Be ate: Lamb, 
dngra ly (un-gruj’ ng, ade. In 
all gph ir manner; without grudge; 
heartily; cheerfully ; as, ‘to bestow charity 


In | 


ungrudgingly. * Recelve from him the doom | 


Uhnanlicegenhn Ik nail, 
(ung’gwal),a. [L. wnguis, a 
claw, or hoof. The root is that of nail 
(which see).)] 1. Of or relating to a nail, 
claw, or hoof; unguicular.—2 Said of such 
bones of the feet of animals as have attached 
fe them y tae seat! . moet une ; 
nguard | (un-gird’), v. oO deprive of a 
guard; torenderdefenceless. ‘So softened 
and wngvarded the girl's heart." Fieldiag. 


Unguarded (1n-giird'ed),a, 1. Not guarded; | 


not watched; not defended ; having no 
guard. ‘Her unguarded nest." 


2 Careless; negligent; not attentive to dan- | 


ger; not cautious: as, to be wayuarded in 
conversation. —3. Negligently said or done; 
not done or spoken with caution; as, an un- 
guarded expression of action. 


Every «nguanded word uttered by him was noted 
down, Macamiay, 


U r (un-gihrd’ed-li), ade. Tn an | 
unguarded manner; without watchful at- 
tention to danger; without caution; care- 
lessly; as, to speak or promise unguardedly. 

U ess (un-gird'ed-nes), nm State 
of being unguarded, Guar*. Rev, 

Ungueal (ung’g¢wé-al), a. Same os [ngqual. 

Unguent (ung'cwent), nm. (L. unguentum, 


Shak.— | U 
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Ungula (ung’gti-Ia), n. [(L, dim. of unguis, 


aoailorclaw. See UNGCAL) 1. A hoof, as | 


of a horee,—2, In geom. a part cut off from 
a cylinder, cone, &c., by a plane passing 
obliquely through the base and part of the 
curved surface: so named from its resem- 
blance to the hoof of a horae.—3. In #urg. 
an instrument for extracting a dead foetus 
from the ae —4. In bot. same as Unguis 


which see 
| Ungulata ta (ung go-li'ta), n. [From 


mgula, a Ls above. ) e hoofed 

quadrupeds, nf. See adivision of the Mam- 
atin, hi cluding the old orders Pachyder- 
mata, Bolidunguia, and Ruminantia; but 
in modern zoology the term is applied toan 
order under which are classified all the 
animals belonging to the above three old 
orders, with the exception of the elephant, 
which now forms a separate order, Probos- 
ciden. The order, which is the largest and 
most important of the Mammalia, ia sub- 
divided into (@) the section Perissodactyla, 


which includes the rhinoceros, the tapira, | 


the horse and all its allies; and (b) the Artio- 
7 wor which comprises the hippopotamus, 
the pigs, and the whole group of ruminants, 
peal in oxen, sheep, goats, antelopes, 

Une sen lit) A hoofed quad 
arula un nm oofed quad- 
ruped; an animal of the order Ungulata, 

Ungulate (ung'gG-lit), a, L Hoof-shaped; 
et like the hoot of a horse. —2 Having 
huofs; as, an wigulate animal 

ung’ gold), a In her. having 
hoofs of sack ot such a tincture: said of the 
horse, stag, &c., when the hoofs are borne 
of a different tincture from that of the body 
of the animal. 

Ungulous (ung’gi-lus), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling a hoof; un te. 

Dohabilet (un-habi'il), a. Unfit; unsuitable. 
Jer. Taylor, 


| Unhabitablet (un-ha’bit-a-bl),a, Incapable 


j 


from ungo, to anoint. See UNCTION.] Any | 
aoft composition used a5 an ointment, or for 


the lubrication of machinery, ‘* Unguent 
mellow'd by nine circling yeara.’ Cowper. 

Unguentous, Unguentary (ung- gwen'tus, 
ung’ gwen-ta-ri), a. Like ars or par- | 
taking of its qualities. Wrig [Rare.] 

Unguessed (un-gest’), a. Not arrived at or 
attained ly guess OF CON jecture. 
to me wiuguessed.” Spenser, 

Unguical (ung'gwik-al), a [L. unguts, a | 
claw.) Pertaining to or resembling a nail | 
or claw; ungual. 
nguicular (ung-gwik’t-lér), a. [(L. wnguie, 
the nail.) 1. Of or pertaining to a claw or 
nail.—2, In bot of the length of a human 
nail, or half an inch. 

Unguiculata (ung-gwik’i-la"ta), mn pl. In 
Zool. a term formerly applied to all animals 
the nails of which were developed to form 
prominent claws. Edentates,rodenta, Felidm, 
and other quadrupeds were included by 
Linnea tinder this name. 

Unguiculate, Unguiculated (ung-gwik’t- 
lat, ung- ywik’l- -lat-ed), a. [L. wnguts, o 
claw.) 1. Clawed; having claws —2, In bot. 
Furnished with a claw: having a narrow 
ase, na the petalina olypetalous corolla. 
U culate (un-gwik’f-lat), nm. A quadru- 

lof the division Unguiculata, 

Uns able (un-gid'a-lil), a. Incapable of 
teen witided, 


dably (un-gid‘a-bli), ade. In an un- 
Wilable manner. Carlyle. 
nin ded (un-vid’ed), a. 1. Not guided; 


not neue or conmlucted, 
guided and nnfriended.' 
regulated; ungevernel, 
Fey ini motions of de reget , 

nguiferous (ung-gwif'ér-usi,a. [L. ungria, 
a nail, and fero, I bear.) Producing, having, 
or supporting nails or clawa, 

orm (ung gwi-form),a. Claw-shaped. 

Unguinous (ung gwin-us), a. (L. ungwin- 


‘A stranger un- 
Shak.—2. Not 


ka acfd 


‘The accidental, 
Locke. 


ovus, from waguen, unguinis, a fattening, | 


fat, from wage, to anoint.) Oily: unctuous; 
consisting of fat or ol), or resembling it. 
Unguis (uve’gwis), n. [(L., a nail, a claw. 
See NAIL ] 
animal.—2 In bof. the claw or lower con- 
tracted part of a petal, by which it ia at- 








tached to the receptacle. It is analogous 
to the petiole of a leaf. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


1. A nail, claw, or hoof of an | 


h, Fr. ton; 


of being inhabited; unfit for bei pied 
by inhabitants; uninhabitable, wif. 

Unhacked (un-hakt’), a Not hacked; not 
cut or mangled; not notched, " Onhacked 
swords and helmets all unbruised." Shak, 
Un (un-hak’nid), a. Not hack- 
neyed; not worn out or centered stale, fat, 
or commonplace by frequent use or Tepe- 
pena Bh reah and tiihackneyed." Times 


Unhalled (un- -hald’), p. anda, Not hailed; 
not called to, ‘Unhail'd the shallop flit- 
teth., Tennyeon. 

| Unhairt (un-har), °.4. To deprive of hair; 
to remove the hair from; aa, to un/air skins 
or hides. 

17) wear thy head, SAme, 

| Unhale | (un- -hal’), a. Unsound; not healthy. 
Waterhouse 

Unhallow (un-hal’ 15), v.t To profane; to 
desecrate. 

The vanity woAaliomr ey rites. 
Sir JE Tiraape. 

Unhallowed (un-hal'léd), p. of a. 1. Not 
hallowed, consecrated, or d ted to sa- 
cred ortirgones. 

Let never day nor night wetelicwed poss. SAae. 
2 Unholy; profane; impions. 

All our actions . are ww Aotiowed and profane 
if not ace ompanied with devotion. farrirn. 
Unhalsed (un-halst’),a. [See HALsE.] Lit. 
not embraced about the neck; hence, not 

ern unsaluted, Sir W. Scott, [Seotch. ] 

red (un-ham'pérd), a2. Not ham- 

on indered, or restricted. ‘A commn- 

nity unhampered by any previous posses- 
sion.’ WJ. S. Mull, 

Unhand (un-hand’), v.t. To take the hand 
or nae from; to release from a grasp; to 

et gu 
g Cndana me, gentlemen, 

By Heaven, I'l make a ghost of him that lets s (hi 
ders) me, Skat 
Unhandily (un-hand'i-li), ade. In an un- 

handy manner: awkwardly; clumaily. 

Unhandiness (un-hand'i-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being unhandy; want of dex- 
terity; clumsiness. 


| Unhandled (nn-han'dld), a. 1. Not handled ; 


not touched; not treated or managed. ‘Left 
the cause o' the king unhandled. Si 
2. Notaccustomed to being used; not trained 
or broken in. ‘Youthful and uwnhandled 
enlta." Shak. 
Unhandsome (un-hand’sum), a. 
handsome; not good-looking; not well- 
formed: not beautiful 

Were she other than she is, she were wnnterieentt: 


2 Not generous or decorous; not liberal; 





ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


1. Not | 





UNHARMING 


unfair; disingenuous; mean; unbecoming; 
improper. 

Why all this shifting and shuffling, if a man were 
not conscious of a bad cause, and of his acting an 
Aa Nd rore partt iWaterland, 


3.4 Not well adapted for being handled or 

: inconvenient: awkward; untoward: 
unmanageable; unhandy, ‘Unhandsome and 
ill-tasted physick,... against nature in the 
taking.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Unhandsomely (un-hand'sum-li), adv. In 
an Unhandsome manner; as, (a) inelegantly; 
ungracefully: appar awkwardly. ‘The 
ruined churches, ... unhandsomely patched 
and thatched." r. (b) ee lat 
illiberally; unf ; diacourteously. ‘To 
hear those whom a respect unian 'y 
spoken of." Secker. 

Unhandsomeness (un-hand’sum-nes), n. 
The stute or quality of being unhkbdecsie: 

as, (a2) want of beauty, elegance, or grace. 
Sir P, Sidney. (6) Unfairnesa; disingenu- 
OUSNESS; UNPENerousness ; ungratefulness: 
iNiberalness. Jer, Taylor. 

Unhandy (un-hand'i), a Not handy; as, ) 
not dexterous; not skilful and y in t 
uae of the hands: awkward: a5, a piciea 
vnihandy at his work. ib) Not convenient : 
awkward; as, an unAandy posture for writ- 


ing. 
| Urbans (un-hang’),v.t 1. Todivest or strip 
of hangings, as a room.—2 To take from the 


; as, to unhang a gate. 
U Unhung (un-hangd’, un-hu 
a Not hung or hanged; not punished 
hanging. 


Pregl live not three good men waAangra in Arg 


Unhap} (un-hap’), n. Til luck; sslateteane 
‘These unhaps that now roll down upon the 
wretched land.’ Sackville. 

Ranepped oh ( un-hap’pid), panda. Made 

unhappy. 

Unhappily (un-hap'pi-li), ade. 1. In an un- 

eatatataly: misera 


hap) manner; wn H 
as Yeunhappily. ' Unhappily deceiv 
Nilton.—2 By I fortune; as ill luck would 


have it; to some one's misfortune; me, en 
ha ily I missed seeing him.—3. + Mischiey- 
Unb y; evilly. Prana idee ream 
nhappinesstin- p'pi-nes), mn. 1. state 
or quality of being unhappy; some no ae 
of wretchedness or misery.—2. Misfortune 
ill luck. 
It (sour great wvAapfreess, when any calamities 
fall upoo us, that we are uneasy and dissatisied 
Abp. Wade. 
aN th 
1. Not happy; as 
y; in some degree 


i. + Mischievous prank. 
Unhappy (un-hap'pil), a. 
(a) not cheerful or 
miserable or wretched; cast down; sad. 
Ah, me, waAagey! to be a queen. Shak, 


a eri by or associated with ill fortune, 
elicity, or mishap; inanspicious ; ill- 
omened; calamitous; evil. ‘This unhappy 
morn.” Milton. 
Cnka pep was the clock 
That struck the liour, Shak, 
2.4 Not having good hap, fortune, or luck; 
unfortunate; unlucky. 
Prince Rupert . is to goto command the fleet 
Leh TG. é Dute cw 
be pleased agai t th teh, T dow few will 
ease with his going, (he) being accounted an 
depp man. Pepys. 
3 Full of tricks; mischievous; tricksy. 


A shrewd knave, and an we my Pet he is; my 
lord that’s gone made himself moch sport seat of of him, 


SvyN. Cheerless, downcast, inlanrabla, 
wretched, afflicted, unfortunate, calamitous. 
Unharbour ‘un-hiir'bér), vt. To drive from 
harbour or shelter; to dislodge. 
Let us wiiAordene the rascal, Foote. 

Unharboured (un-hiir’bérd), a, Not shel- 
tered: affording no shelter. ‘ Unharboured 
heaths.' Milton. 

Unhardened (un-bird’nd), a. 1. Not bard- 
ened; not indurated; as ok —?2 Not 
hardened; not made obdurate, as the heart, 
‘ Messengers of strong prevailment in wn- 
harden'd youth.” Shak, 

1. Not hardy; not 


Unhardy (1n-hird'i), a 
able to endure fatigue.—2 Not having for- 


titude: not bold; timorous. ‘ Irresolute, 
unhardy, unadventurous.' Milton. 
Unharmed (un-hairmd’, «a. Not harmed or 


injured. Shak, 
suhareatit (un-hirm'fyl ), a. Not doing 


harm; harmless; innoxious. 
Themselves waAareyfw/, let them live unharmed. 


Un angry (an-hirm'ing),a Notin icting 
harm or injury; innocuous; harmless, ‘The 
unharming stroke." Southey. 

w, wig; wh, whig;, zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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health. wasting award and vigorous state 
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Dabeard (un-h+rd’), * Nek heard; net 
perceived hy the nae. “2 Not sAmitted ty 
anhlensa. 

What perxs | foo} nested and unheard Dryden. 
3. NA known ty fame; not celebrated. 


Sor wat hee name uadeard, Milton. 
- Unheard of, anprecedented: such as was 


never kniuwn before. ‘The most unheard-of 


camfasion' Swift. 


Usheart! (un-hirt’), ef. To discourage, to | 


| 


& dishearten. Shak. 
avenly (nn-hewnW), a. Net heaven 
io pertaining to, characteristic of, 0 Mant ke 
Shia tere heaven. ‘Many evil and unkestenly 


Sonede Ihyrom, 
Unhedged if uns he ae , 4. Not hedged; not 
surrirtanided by « ge: net shut in or in- 


chimed, an by & hedge or barriers. 
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he end. H Mapes 
Asp bask than te esha to incapacitate 
render neciess by disturbing the nerves. 
Unhingement (un-hinj ment), n. The act 
ie he ae or state of being unhinged 


Rare ] 
Unhired (an-hird)), 6. Nothired Milton 
Unhit (un-hit’)), a. Not hit; not receiving a 
stroke, blow. or the like. ‘As unhart of 
envy asunAil’ B. Jonson. 
Unhiteh (un-hich}, r&£ To disengage from 
a hitch; to set free; to onfasten 
Unhive (an-hiv), c.f. 1. To drive from a 
of habitation or shelter. 
”), ©. To steal from a 
hoard: to scatter. ‘A thief bent to unhoard 
the cash of some rich burgher.’ Milton. 
Unholdt (un-héld), v.t. To cease to bold: 
to et gnthe hold of Oheay. 
Unholily (un-b/li-li), ade. In an unholy 
manner. ‘Lest . . . holy things be handled 
wunholily.’ Jer. hd ad 
Unholiness (un-hd'li-nes), n. The quality 
or ed of being unholy; want of h : 
; wickedness; profanenesa ‘The 
Ti inem of obtrudlog apon men remission 


of sins for mone: Raleigh. 
Unholy (un-hi/li), a. Not holy; as, (a) not 
sacred; not hallowed or consecrated. 


Doth it follow that all things now in the church are 
eee) Seas Lord hunself math ook ene eas 
te 


Young. 
Uv (un héd‘ed)a. Not heeded; dis- (b) Impious; wicked. :Wldsjiheers, dis- 
‘ted; unnoticed. obedient to parents, unthankful, unholy.’ 
vitor passed wu hacded try. 2Tim. fil 2 (e) Not ceremonially purified. 
Pope. Lev. x 10. 
fail; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, dyll; 
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| Unbumbied fun-hum Ni) «a Not hum- 


biei: mos having the temper, pride. 

vanity, or bee ike st cae nAumdled, 

Unhrang (un-bung) « Not banged; as. he 
rascal wnhung. 


Unhurt (an. béert’.e. Not hart: oct harmed: 
free frum wound or injury. ‘ Throagh bare- 
ing climes I pessed unhurt.” Adfisom. 

Unburtfal (un-hért'ful) « Not bhortfal. 
wanting the power of duing harm or injury. 


Unburtfally (un-bért fyl-li, ede. Without 


Unhusbanded (un- oer haat ed. e. 1. Hav- 
ing no husband: unmarried: also, ited 
of a speeraeary ipsa widuwed. Southey.—2 Not 
manage: 

Uniat, Uniate (i'ni- Poe Sata) a [From 
L. unus, one.} A term ed toa church 
which, although not a member of the Roman 
Catholic OT Rone ee meno leoee the su- 
premacy o me: cally applied to 
the Greek Catholic churches. 

Untat, Uniate (i‘ni-at, d’ni-at)n. A church 
which acknowledges the supremacy of 
Rome, although not a member of the Ro- 
man communion. 

U Uniaxial AF plied f-ni-sk’si- 
al), a. (L. unus, one, and aris. anaxle.) Hav- 
ing but one oe axis, or axis of duuble re- 
fraction. Iceland-spar is a uniaxial crystal. 


In wnsaxal crystals, the optic axis is identical with 
the geometrical axis. Goodrich. 


Unicameral] (i-ni-kam’ér-al), a. [L. unur, 
one, and camera, a chamber. } Consisting uf 
a single chamber: said of a legislative body. 


J. Se. fey. 





oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; 


UNICAPSULAR 


Unicapsular | ii-ni- mast a. [L. unus, 
wie, and capsule, a chest.) In bot having 
ove capsule to each flower. 

Unicarinated (i-ni-kar‘’in-it-ed), a. [L. 
vind, one, and carina, a Keel,) Having one 
ridge or keel. 

Unicellular (0-ni-sel'i-lér), a. Consistin 
of a single cell, a4 some of Lhe infusoria an 
some cryptogams; pertaining to or exhilit- 
we Bea ee a single cell. 

ws. dliman, * Unicell 
Allman, 

Unicity (i-nis‘i-ti),n ([L. wnicus, single. } 
1. The state of being unique. —2 The state 
of being in unity, or of being united into 
une. be Quincey, [Rare.] 

Uniclinal (i-ni-kli'nal, a ([L. wus, one, 
nnd cline, to slope. ] clined in one direc- 
tion only; specifically, in geol. applied toa 


ar simplicity.’ 


bend or inclination of a stratum either up | 


or down, or to a simple elevation or depres- 
sion, after which the stratum regains its 
normal inclination: opposed to anticlinal 
and syne inal, 

Unicorn (a'ni-korn), n $= [L. wuteornia, one- 
horned—unug, one, and cornu, horn.) 1. An 
animal with one horn; the monoceros, Buch 
an animal is frequently mentioned b a 
and Roman writers, who generally deacri 
it as a native of India, of the size and “ae 
ofa horse exceedingly swift,and one-hoofed, 
the body ig 3 white, according to one de- 
scription, the head red, and the eyes bine, a 
straight horn growing from its forehead, 
white at the base, black in the middle, and red 
at the tip. It is possible that one or other 
of the larger atraight-horned antelopes may 
have formed the croundwork of the popular 
conception of this animal, The ‘reem' of the 
Hebrews, of which ‘ onoicorn’ is a mistrans- 
lation (Deut. xxxiii, 17, and elsewhere), was 
probably auras, It was a two-horned ani- 
mal.—2 In Aer. a fabolous animal having 
the head, neck, and body 
of the horse, with a tuft « 
of hair under the chin like 
a goat, the legs of the 
luck, the tail of the lion, 
and a long horn growing 
out of the middle of the 
forehead. The unicorn 
is one of the supporters 
of the royal arms of Great 
Britain, in that posture 
termed salient. It was 
taken from the arms of Scotland which had 
two unicorns as supporters. —3.} A kind of 
insect having a horn upon its head. Sir 7’. 
Browne,—4,} A carriage and pair with a 
third horse in front; also applied to the 
whole equipage. 

Let me drive out some day in my atom. 


-Sea wnicorn, the narwalornarwhal See 
NABRWHAL. What was called unicorn’s horn 
was formerly in repute in medicine, It seems 
to have been generally prepared from the 
liorn or tooth of the narw hal. —L' nicorn bird, 
a bird mentioned by Grew, who describes it 
as having o hor on its forehead and spurs 
on its wings; probably the horned screamer. 
See PALAMEDEA. 

Unicorn-fish (ii'ni-korn-fish), n. The sea- 
unicorn or narwhal See NARWHAL. 





Unicornous (@-ni-kor'nus),a. (See UNICORN. ] | 


Having ouly one horn. *Unicornous beetles.’ 
Sir T. Browne. 

Unicorn-root (i'ni-korn-rit),n A popular 
name of two plants, viz, Chamelirium caro- 
lintanum, to which this name was first ap- 

lied, and Aleitris farinora, to which it has 


een subsequently applied; both used in | 


medicine. <A. forinosa ia on iridaceniis 
gate with filrous roots, thin lanceolate 
eaves, and emnll white-spiked flowers, ani 
iso native of North America, 
the most intense bitters known, and is used 
a infusion as a tonic and stomachic, but 
doses produce nausen It hasalso been 
anthers in chronic rheumatism. 

Unicostate (i-ni-kos'tat),a. [L. wnws, one, 
and covta, aril.) In bot a ‘term applied to 
those leaves which have one large vein run- 
ning down the centre, called the midrid, 
Those having more than one great division 
aire called multicostate. 

Unideaed (un-i-dé'ad), a. Having no ideas 
or thoughts: not intelligent: senseless; friv- 
“lous, ‘Unidered girls." Johnaeon, 

Unideal (un-i-dé‘al),a. 1. Not ideal; real, — 
2 Having no ideas; destitute af idens, 
thoughts, ormental action, Johneon. [ Rare.) 

(G-ni-fa'shi-al), a. [1. uwnwa, one, 


aud facies, a face.] Having but one front | 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 


‘Simple unicellular | 


Tt is one of | 





j, job; 


501 


surface; thus, some foliaceuus corals are 
unifacial, the polyp-mouths being confined 
to one surface. 
Unilfic (G-nif‘ik),a. [L. wnus, one, and facio, 
to make.) Making one; forming unity. 
Unification (a'ni-f-ka’ ‘shon), nm. The act of 


unifying or state of being unified; the act of | 


es into one. 

Cn Aceiies is the act of so on ourselves with 
another as to form one being. Unuteotioe wish with God 
was the final aim of the Neo-Platonicians. And wae- 


| Jficarion with God is also one of the — of the 


Chinese philosopher Lao Tse. 
Unifilar (@-ni-fi'lér), a [(L. unus, one, and 
Jilum, a ad.) Having only one thread ; 

ifically, applied to a magnetometer con- 

ae of a magnetic bar suspended by a 

le thread. See MAGNETOMETER. 
U: orous ((-ni-fli‘ras), a. [L unws, one, 


Lanta. 


and flog, floris, flower.) In bot. bearing one 


flower only; as, a wniforows peduncle. 
Unifoil (d'ni-foil), mn, [L. wnws, and solium, 


aleaf.] In her. a plant with only one leaf. 
Unifollate Unifoliolate (a-ni-f 


O'li-At, O-ni- 
fO'li-Ol-it), a. [L. waus, one, and folinm, a 
leaf.] In bot a term = to a compound 


mo consisting of one leaflet only, as in the 


range-tree. 
Uniform (i’ni-form), a [L. uniformis— 
wnus, one, and forma, form.] 1. Having 
always the same form; not changing in 
shape, appearance, character, &c.; not vari- 
able; as, some national costumes remain 
quite un(form,—2. Not varying in degree or 
rate: peaenit invariable; as, a uniform 
tem pat motion, that is the 
motion at ny Ta hoay wi when it — over equal 
spaces in equal times, ‘niform circular 
motion." hewell —3. Having only one 
character throughout; homogeneous; of the 
same kind or matter all through Wood- 


wa ral. 
Sometimes there are of a law, and 


somctimes it ks sevifore, and hath in it but one duty. 
Ph i-* moe sd 
4. Consistent at all times; not erent; a8, 
one's opinions on a particular subject hare 
been uniform,—5. Of the same form or 
character with others; agreeing with each 
other; conforming to one rule or mode. 
The only dowbt is about the manner of their unity, 

how far churches are bound to be meres Xs in their 
Ceremonies. 
SywN. Invariable, ga spichicagee. 
equable, alike, constant, undeviat- 
ing. consistent. 

Uniformt (i'ni-form), ct To make con- 
formable: cause to conform; to adapt. 


Sir P. Sidney. 
[Fr. is probal a 


not a cent ld.) A dress of t 
kind, fabri ea, tabilom, 
as othera worn 
body, whether military, naval, or any oth 
by which the members may be a ee 
as belonging to the particular body: opposed 
to plain clothes or ordinary civil dress; as, 
the uniform of a soldier, suilor, policeman, 
and the like. ‘The proposed uniform, sir, 
of the Pickwick Club | ickens. ‘The gray 
uniform of the Bengal cavalry.’ Thackeray. 

And Sir Cu Baughra 
eaeene’ gress Aen Ss yet, ooking very shy in 
iF oe trou With & Mi Ver 
Howe the heal ns "Thackeray. 

Uniformal} (ii'ni- acid a. Uniform; sym- 

metrical, *Oniferma Herrick. 

Uniformitarian ( 4-ni- tin. an}, n. 
(ne who upholds a system or doctrine of 
uniformity; specifically, one who maintains 
that all geologic changes and phenomena 
are due to agencies working oniformly and 
uninterruptedly, a8 opposed to a catastro- 
phist, who refers such changes to great oc- 
casional convulsions. The uniformitarian 
maintains that the influence of the agencies 
that we see working now, continued during 
all the wons of geologic time, is sufficient 
to account for all the phenomena presented 
to 08 in the structure of the earth. 

Uniformitarian (-ni-for'mi-ta"ri-an).a Of 
or pertaining to uniformity or the doctrine 
of uniformi ‘The catastrophist and the 
uayormitanan opinions” Whewell, See 
the noun. 

Uniformity ((-nt- -for’mi-ti), n. The state or 
character of being uniform; state of matters 
in which sameness is exhibited : freedom 
from variation or difference; os, (a) resem- 
blance to itself at all times; character of ad- 
hering to one plan all through or of having 
parts similar, 


There is no we/f/ermdy in the design of 
he aims at the ar Adi of pa ome acti 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





TH, then; th, tain; 


UNIMPAIRED 


(b) Consistency; sameness; as, the wniform- 
ify of a man’s opinions. 

aees. eeae wad — able for —_ al’ ber 
— and mforeity w ran arouah SS 8, 
(ec) Conformity among several or many to 
one pattern or rule; resemblance, conso- 
nance, or ement; as, the wuiformity of 
different churches in ceremonies or rites. 
(d@) Continued or unvaried sameness or like- 
ness; monotony. 

on et ti ft fs 
feat ee Smee 


—Act of uniformity, in _ hist. the act of 
parliament (13 and 14 Car. 1. xi. se Ale 
the form of public prayers, adm 
of sacraments, and other rites is prescribed 
to be observed in all the churches 
Uniformly (d‘ni-form-li), adv. Ina uni- 
form manner; as, (a hess even tenor; with- 
out variation; as, a runiformly mild. 
(5) Without diversity o of one from another; 
as, things wndformly coloured or shaped. 
Uniformness (ii'ni-form-nes),n. State of 
being uniform: uniformity. ‘Rules grounded 
on the analogy and tn formness observed in 
the production of natural effecta" Ser- 


r (Q'ni-fi), vt. [L. tnws, one, and facia, 
to make.] To form into one; to make a unit 
of; to reduce to onity or aniformity; to view 
aS One, 

Perception is thus a we act. 


Unigeniture ({-ni-jen'i-tar), n. (L. wni- 

nifus, only ae gpa unUA, On, ig Sone 

pp. of gigno, genitum, to bege a yee 
Bey a Tee ‘The state of being the oat ian 


Unigenous (ii -nij'en-us), a. [L. wows, one, 
and gen, root of gigno, to beget.) Of one 
waite of the same genus. Airwan. 
ate (f-nij‘i-git), a. [L. wows, one 

a a ayoke) In bof. « term applied 

sinninerved compound leaf, consisting 
oF a y one pair of leaflets 
Unilabiate (i-ni- ERE At, @: 
and labiwia, a lip.) In bot, 
asa corolla 
steral (a-ni-lat‘ér-al),a. [L. wwe, one, 
a latus, lateria, side.] One-sided; 
ing to one side: ‘used chiefly in some legal 
and botanical phrases, Thus a w 
bond or contract Is one which binds one 
party only, In bot a wnilateral roceme is 
when the flowers grow only on one side of 
the common peduncle. Unila leaves 
are such as lean towards one side of the 
stem, as in Convallaria multiflora. 
Uniliteral (fi-ni-lit’ér-al), a. (LL. wews, one, 
and litera, aletter.] Consisting of one letter 


only; as, a wnoliteral word. 
Unillumed (un-il-lamd’), a. Not illumined; 
not lighted up, ‘Her fair eye, now bright, 


now unidlwmed." ge. 
Unilluminated (un- il-lti'min-dt-ed a, 1. Not 
illuminated; not enlightened; dark.—zZ. Ig¢- 
Uniliusory (un-il-It'so-ri), Not 
un-il-li'so a. No prema - 
ng oF causing uso. deception, f 
oe CF Its the like; not illusory; not deceptive. 


Vnilocular (G-ni-lok'i-lér), a. (L. unuse, one, 


[L. unwa, one, 
having one lip 
wet: 


, cell, dim. of locus, o place. } 
Hawi one cell or chamber only : not di- 
vided by septa into chambers or celle; as, 


a uniocular pericarp or anther. 
U ble ( (un-im-aj'in-a-bl), a Not 
eS not capable of being icsnetaet, 
conceived, onght of; inconceivable. 
‘Things to their thought so unimaginable 

as hate in heaven.” Milton. 
U0 Inableness ( un-im-aj’in-a-bl-nes ), 
n. The state of pelng nit unimaginable; incon- 


Uaimmacinat Dr 
un-im-aj'in-a-bli), ade, In 


~ eri cow wr bn manner; inconceivably. 


Boyle. 

ed (un-im-aj‘ind), a. Not imag- 
ined, conceived, or formed in idea ‘OUn- 
imagined bliss." Thomson, 
Unimitable t (un-im'it-a- bl), 2. Not imit- 
able: inimitable. * Unimitable peculiarities,’ 


Unimmortalt By Nan Bm, Pisce ea) a. Not im- 
mortal ; mortal 

U: ble (un- ee pir'a-bl), a, Not im- 
pairable; incapable of beingimpaired. Hake- 


Unim aired (un-im-pird),a. Notim 

not diminished; not enfeebled by e or 
injury; as, an wnimpaired constitution. 
‘My strength is unimpaired." Cowper. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KRY. 


UNIMPARTED 
Unim (un-im-parted ).@. Not im- 
Se eee ahsred or divided among others. 
* AD unimparted store.’ Cowper. 


Unimpassioned (un-im-pa’shond), a. Not 
impassioned; not moved or actuated by pas- 
sion; free from or not influenced by passion; 
calm ; tranquil; not violent; as, an unim- 
passioned address. 

He (Anselm) was exiled: he returned the same 
meek, unoflending, unimpasstoned man. AMiuman. 

Unimpeachapble (un-im-péch’a-bl), a. Not 
impeachable; not capable of being im- 
peached, accused, censured, or called in 
question ; free from guilt, stain, or fault; 
blameless; irreproachable. ‘Unimpeachable 
integrity and piety.’ Burke. 

U bleness(un-im-péch’a-bl-nes), 
n. The state or quality of being unimpeach- 
able. ‘Insinuations . . . against the unim- 

yea Seached of his mone) Godwin. 
un-im-pécht),a. 1. Not im- 
peached ; not charged or accused. —2 Not 
called in question; as, testimony unim- 


nimplored (un-im-plérd’),a. Notimplored; 
not solicited. ‘My celestial patroness who 
deigns her nightly visitation unimplored.’ 


Unimportance (un-im-port’ans),n. Want 
of importance, consequence, weight, value, 
or the like. 

By such acts of voluntary delusion does every man 
endeavour to conceal his own sssimportance from 
himself. Fohnson. 

Unimportant (un-im-port’ant), a. 1. Not 
important; not of great moment. —2. Not 
assuming airs of dignity. ‘A free, unim- 

ortant,natural,easy manner.’ Pope. (Rare. ] 

dnimporting t (un-im-port’/ing), a. Not im- 
porting; of no importance or consequence; 

vial. ‘Only matter of rite or of unim- 
ing consequence.’ Bp. Hall. 
nimportuned (un-im-portind), a. Not 
importuned; not solicited with pertinacity 
or perseverance. Donne. 

Unimposed (un-im-pézd’), a. Not imposed; 
not laid on or exacted, as a tax, burden, toll, 
duty, command, service, task, &c.; not en- 
joined. ‘Free and unimposed expressions 

Bs .. froma vate heart. axes bi 
nimposing (un-im-p6z’ing).@. 1. Not im- 
posing; not commanding respect. — 2..Not 
enjoining as obligatory; voluntary. 

Beauteous order reigns 

Manly submission, usim posing toil. Thomson. 

Unimpressible (un-im-presi-bl), @. Not 
impressible; not sensitive; apathetic. 

Clara was honest and quiet; but heavy, mindless, 
wninpressible. Charlotte Bronte. 
Unimprovable (un-im-prov’a-bl),a. 1. Not 
capable of improvement, melioration, or ad- 
vancement to a better condition. ‘A bound- 
less, absolute, unimprovable perfection.’ 
South. —2. Incapable of being cultivated or 


tilled. 

Unimproved (un-im-privd’), a. Not im- 
proved ; as, (a) not made better or wiser; 
not advanced in knowledge, manners, or ex- 
cellence. ‘Shallow, unimproved intellects.’ 
Glanville. (b) Not used for a valuable pur- 
pore i as, advantages unimproved. (c) Not 

; not cultivated; as, wnimproved land 
or soil; wnimproved lote of ground. 

Unimpugnab (un-im-pfin’a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being impugned; unimpeachable. 

His knowledge must be also supernatural and his 
truthfulness wm imnpug rable. WR. Greg. 

Unimuscular (i-ni-mus’ki-lér), a. [L. unus, 
one, and musculus, a muscle.) Having one 
muscle only and one muscular impression, 
said of bivalve molluscs. 

Unincensed t (un-in-senst’), a. Not in- 
censed, inflamed, provoked, or irritated. 
Jove! see'st thou ssincensed these deeds of Mars? 


Cowper. 

Uninclosed (un-in-kl6zd’), a. Not inclosed; 
not ahut in or surrounded, as by a fence, wall, 
&. ‘Waste and uninclosed lands.’ Adam 
Smith. 

Unincorporated (un-in-kor’ po-rat-ed), a. 
Not incorporated; not mixed or united in 
one body; not associated or united in one 
body politic. Atterbury. 

Unincreasable (un-in-krés‘a-bl),a. Admit- 
ting no increase. ‘An al ther or almost 
unsnereasable elevation.’ Boyle. 

Unincumbered (un-in-kum’‘bdérd), a. Same 
as Unencwuimbered. 

Unindented (un-in-dent’ed), a. Not in- 
dented; not marked by any indentation, 

Un notch, wrinkle, or the like. Ld. Lytton. 
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Unindustrious (un-in-dus’tri-us), a. Not 
industrious; not diligent in labour, study, 
or other pursuit. Daniel. 

Unindustriously (un-in-dus’tri-us-li), adv. 
Without industry. Boyle. 

Uninfected (un-in-fekt'ed), a. Not infected; 
not contaminated, tainted, or corrupted. 
‘Faithful to their chiefs and uninfected with 
the fever of migration.’ Johnson. 

Uninflamed (un-in-flamd’),a. Notinflamed; 
not set on fire; not aglow, in a literal or 
figurative sense. ‘Uninflamed with love.’ 

oung. 


U ble (un-in-flam’a-bl), a. Not 
inflammable; not capable of being inflamed 
or set on fire, in a literal or figurative sense. 


Boyle. 

Uninfluenced (un-in’flii-enst), a. 1. Not in- 
fluenced; not persuaded or moved by others, 
or by foreign considerations; not biassed; 
acting freely. ‘Men... untufluenced by 
fashion and affectation.” Dr. Knox.—2. Not 
proceeding from influence, bias, or preju- 
dice; as, uninfluenced conduct or actions. 

Uninformed (un-in-formd’), @. 1. Not in- 
formed; not instructed; untaught.—2. Not 
animated; not enlivened. 

The Picts, though never so beautiful, have dead, 
santnformed countenances. Spectator. 
38. Not imbued; as, a picture uninformed 
with imagination. 

Uninfringible (un-in-frinj’i-b!), a. That 
cannot be infringed upon. ‘An uninfring- 
thle monopoly.’ Sir W. Hamilton. 

Uningenious (un-in-jé’ni-us), @. Not in- 
genious; not witty or clever; stupid; dull. 
* Uningenious paradoxes.’ Burke. 

Uningenuous (un-in-jen’d-us), a. Not in- 
genuous; not frank or candid; disingenuous. 
‘Such indirect and uningenuous proceed- 
ings.’ Jer. Taylor. 

U nuousness (un-in-jen’i-us-nes), n. 
Want of ingenuousness; disingenuousness. 
Hammond. 

Uninhabitable (un-in-ha’bit-a-bl), a. Not 
inhabitable; nut capable of affording habi- 
tation; unfit to be the residence of men. 
‘Though this island seem to be desert. . . 
uninhabitable.’ Shak. 

Uninhabitableness (un-in-ha’bit-a-b]-nes), 
n. The state of being uninhabitable. Boyle. 

Uninhabited (un-in-ha’bit-ed), a. Not in- 


habited by men; having no inhabitants. 
U ured (un-in’jérd), a. Not injured; 
not hurt; suffering no harm. ‘And let a 


single helpless maiden pass uninjured.’ 
Mitton. 


Uninquisitive (un-in-kwi’zit-iv), a. Not 
inquisitive; not curious to search and in- 


quire. ‘This untngquisitive belief.’ Daniel. 
Uninscribed (un-in-skribd’), @. Not in- 
scribed ; having no inscription. ‘Obscure 


the place, and uninscribed the stone.’ Pope. 
Uninspired (un-in-spird’), a. Not inspired; 
as, (a) not having received any supernatural 
instruction or illumination. ‘The unin- 
ired teachers and believers of the gospel.’ 
ibbon. (b) Not produced under the direc- 
tion or influence of inspiration; as, unin- 


spired writings. 
Uninstructed (un-in-strukt/ed), a. 1. Not 


instructed or taught; not educated. ‘Poor, 
uninstructed persons.” Addison.—2. Not 
directed by superior authority ; not fur- 
nished with instructions. ‘Uninstructed 
how to stem the tide.’ Dryden. 
Uninstructive (un-in-strukt’iv), a. Not in- 
structive; not serving to instruct or im- 
prove the mind. ‘ Captious, uninstructive 
wrangling.’ Locke. ‘Unpleasant and unin- 
structive companions.’ Dr. Knoz. 
Unintelligence (un-in-telli-gens),n. Want 
of intelligence; stupidity due to ignorance. 

Their unintellgzence, numbers, and fAuctuatin 
association, prevented them from anticipating an 
following out any uniform and systematic measures. 

Str WW. Hamilton. 
Unin nt (un-in-tel’li-jent), a. Not 
intelligent; (a) not having reason or under- 
standing. 

What the stream of water does in the affair is 
neither more nor less than this: by the application 
ofan naintelligent impulse to a mechanisin previous) 
arranged . . . by intelligence, an effect is produced, 
viz. the corn is ground. Paley. 
(>) Not knowing; not having the mental 
aculties acute; not showing intelligence; 
dull. ‘Unintelligent persons that want wit 
or breeding.’ Sir M. Hale. 

Unin bility (un-in-tel’li-ji-bil”i-ti), n. 
The quality of being not intelligible. Car- 
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make fools stare, and wise men at a loss.’ 
Jer. Taylor. 


Unin blieness (an-in-tel'll-fi-bl-nes).n. 
Be state or quality of being telligible. 
Unin (un-in-tel'li-ji-bli), ade. In 


an uninte py manner; 80 as not to be 
understood. ‘To talk uninteligibly.’ Locke. 
Unintentional (un-in-ten’shon-al), a. Not 
intentional; not designed; done or happen- 
ing without design. ‘ Unintentional lapses 
in the duties of friendship.’ Dr. Knoz. 
Unintentionally (un-in-ten’shon-al-li), ado. 
Without design or purpose. ‘Ignorance 
may be productive of many evils uninten- 


tionally.’ Cogan. 

Uninteressed! (un-in’tér-est), a. Uninter- 
ested. ‘Uninteressed respect.’ Dryden. 
ninterested (un-in’tér-est-ed), a. 1. Not 
interested; not having any interest or pro- 
perty in; not personally concerned; as, to be 
uninterested in any business or in some 
calamity.—2. Not having the mind or the 
passions engaged; as, to be uninterested in 
a discourse or narration. 


The greatest part of an audience is always unin- 
terested: though seldom knowing. Dryden. 


Unintere: (un-in’tér-est-ing), a. Not 
capable of exciting an interest, or of engag- 
ing the mind or passions; as, an uninterest- 
ing story or poem. ‘Uninteresting barren 
truths, which generate no conclusion.’ 
Burke. 

Unintermitted (un-in’tér-mit’ed), a. Not 
intermitted; not interrupted; not suspended 
for a time; continued; continuous. ‘An 
eternity of unintermitted misery.’ Mac- 


aulay 
Unintermittedly (un-in’tér-mit’ed-ti), adv. 
Without being intermitted;uninterruptedly. 
Unintermitting (un-in’tér-mit’ing), a. Not 
intermitting ; not ceasing fora €; con- 
tinuing. 
To procure an saintermetting joy .. . is beyond 
a Solomon. Feltham. 


Unintermixed (un-in’tér-mikst”), a. Not in- 
termixed; not mingled. ‘ Unintermiz'd 
with fictions.’ Daniel. 


Uninterpretable (un-in-tér’ pret-a-bl ). a. 
Incapable of being interpreted. Edin. Rev. 


Unin reted (un-in-tér’pret-ed), a. Not 
explained or interpreted. Seeker. 
Uninte ted (un-in’tér-rupt”ed), a. Not 


interrupted; not broken; unintermitted ; 
unceasing; incessant; specifically, in bot. 
consisting of regularly increasing or dimin- 
ishing parts, or of parts all of the same size. 

Uninterrup un-in’tér-rupt”ed-li), adv. 
Without interruption; without disturbance; 
unintermittedly. Paley. 

Uninthralled (un-in-thrgld’), a. Not in- 
thralled; not enslaved. Milton. 

Unintitled (un-in-tit’ld), a. Having no 
title; without right or claim. Secker. 

Unintombed (un-in-témd’), a. Not in- 
tombed; not interred or buried. 

Unintricated t (un-in’trik-at-ed), a. Not 
perplexed; not obscure or intricate. ‘Clear, 
unintricated designs.’ Hammond, 

Unintroduced (un-in’trd-disd”), a. Not in- 
troduced; obtrusive. ’oung. 

Uninured (un-in-ard), a. Not inured; not 
hardened by use or practice. ‘Too delicate 
and uninur'd to toil.’ Cowper. 

Uninvented (un-in-vent’ed), a. Not in- 
vented; not found out. Milton. 

Uninventive (un-in-vent’iv), @. Not in- 
ventive; not having the power of invention, 
of finding, discovering, or contriving. ‘Thou 
sullen uninventive companion.’ Sir W. Scott. 

Uninv Dle (un-in-ves’ti-ga-bl),a. In- 
capable of being investi or searched 
out. ‘To whom God’s fidgments are in- 
scrutable and his ways uninvestigable. ° 


Barrow. 
Uninvite (un-in-vit), v.¢. To countermand 
‘Made them 


the invitation of; to put off. 
uninvite their guesta. Pepys. [(Rare.] 

Uninvolved (un-in-volvd’),a. Not involved, 
complicated or perplexed. ‘Finances un- 
involved.’ Dr. Knoz. 

Unio (a’ni-d), n ([L, lit. oneness, unity, 
from unus, one; hence, a fine large pearl, 
properly an unmatched pearl. See UNION.) 
A genus of lamellibranchiate bivalve mol- 
luscs, of the family Unionidse, comprising 
U. margaritiferus, or pearl mussel. See 
UNIONIDA. . 

Union (an’yon),n. [Fr. union, from L. unio, 
oneness, unity, later a union, from unus, 





yle. 
nt (un-in-différ-ent), a. Not Uninte ble (un-in-teVitft-bl), a. Not| one; allied to E. one. See ONE.) 1. The act 
indifferent; not unbiassed; partial; leaning _ intelligible; not capable of being under- | of joining two or more things into one, and 
to one party. Hooker. ‘stood. ‘Such unintelligible stuff as would | thus forming a compound body ora mixture; 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, move; tadbe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; J, Sc. fey. 
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UNIT 





the state of being united; junction; coali- 
tion; as, the union of soul and body, Union 


differs from connection, as it implies the 


bodies to be in contact, without an 
ing body; whereas things may be connected 
by the intervention of a third body, as by a 
cord or chain. 

Lik Geshe eoe oi ted, 

Je } | erry, 

But ve on Sakon io partition. pedir 0 Shak, 
2. Concord; agreement and conjunction of 
mind, will, affections, or interest. 

Seli-love and social ar her birth lean; 

Cuew the bond of all things, and of man. Fae. 
2. That which is united or made into one; 
something formed by a combination of va- 


ri 

the te of the united parts; a coali- 
tion; a combination; a confederation; as. (a) 
a confederacy of two or more nations, or 0 
the various states of a nation; in thia sense 
the United States of America are sometimes 
called by way of pre-eminence ‘The Union.’ 
(+) Two or more parishes consolidated into 
oue for the better administration of the poor- 
laws. It is in the discretion of the 
Government Board to consolidate any two 
or more parishes into one union under a 
single board of guardians elected by the 
owners and rate-payers of the component 


Ariahes. Each nnion has a common work- | 


honse,and all the cost of the relief of the pom 
ja charged upon the common fund. (¢) Two 
or more parishes or contiguous benefices 
consolidated into one for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. (7) A permanent combination among 


workmen engaged in the same occupation | 


or trade. See TRADKS-UNION.—4, A con- 
traction for Union Workhouse, a workhouse 
erected and maintained at the joint expense 
of parishes which have been formed into a 
union: in Scotland called a Combination 
Joor-howse. ‘The poor old people that they 
brick op in the union.” Dickens.—5. A 
kind of device fora flag either used by itself 
or “Hailes the upper Inner corner of an 
ensign; a fag marked with this device, The 
Vnhion or UNION fg of Britain, the national 
lanner of the United Kingdom, is formed 
bythe unionofthe , 
cross of St.George —, 
(red on a white 
ground), the din- 
final cross or sal- 
tire of St. Andrew 
(white on a blue 
ground), and the 
diagonal cross or 
Saltire of St. Pat- 
rick (red on o 
white ground) 
The natiunal flag " 

of England was the banner of St George 
(heraldically described os argent, a cross 
gules), and soom after the union of the 
crowns this was united with the Scottish 
national flag or banner of St. Andrew (in 
the language of heraldry azure, a saltire ar- 
gent), thus forming the first union flag. On 
the legislative onion with Scotland in 1707 
a pew design for the national or union flag 
was adopted, described in heraldic terma as 
azure, a saltire rent surmounted by a cross 
gules fimbricated or edged of the second. 
On the union with Ireland the red cross or 
saltire of St. Patrick was introduced, and as 
thus modified the flag now exists. The 
union fag, when used by itself or as an in- 
dependent flag, is the national banner al- 
ways used on shore. When it occuples the 
upper corner or canton next the staff of a 
red, white, or blue flelid, the flag so formed 
is called the red, white, or blue ensign, and 
in this form it ia only used on board ship. 
es Jack.) The union of the United Sta 
ea blue flell with white stars, the stars 
the union of the States and pro- 
ng ejual in number to the states. 
he name seems also to be given to a cor- 
responding portion of any fag -—é. A joint, 
screw, or other connection uniting 
of machinery, or the like; a kind of coup- 
ling for connecting tubes together.—7. A 
nmiixed fabric, in which cotton, flax, jute, 
silk, wool, d&c., are united in 
binations, —&. In breweries, one of a series 
of casks placed aide by side and supported 
on pivots or trunnions, in which fermenta- 


= 





ae 
i) 


aaa 


Union Flag of Britain. 


aA. 
rerly be 


ia 


tion is completed.—9, ¢ [See Un1oN.] A large | 


fine pearl. 
In the cup an waden shall he throw, 
Richer than that which four successive 
In Denmark's crown have worn. 


—Union, or Act of Union, in Eng. hist. (a) | 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; j, jod; 


ous parts or individual things or persons; | 


| Unionistic (iin-yon-ist’ik), a. 





various com- | 


the act by which Scotland was united to 
England, or by which the two kingdoms 
were incorporated into one, in 1707. és) The 
act by which Ireland was legislatively united 
to Great Britain in 1600.— fatic wnion. 
See HyposTatic.—Union down, a signal of 
distress at sea made by reversing the flag or 
turning the union downward.—8yYwN. Junc- 
tion, conjunction, connection, combination, 
coalition, confederacy, concord, harmony, 
alliance. 

Unionids (0-ni-on'i-dé), n pl. [L. wnio, a 
pearl, and Gr, eidos, likeness, See UNIO) 
A family of lamellibranchiate, bivalve mol- 
luscs, comprising the genera Unio, Anodon, 
Hyria, and Iridina. e U. margaritiferus 
ja the pearl-mvussel found in various British 
rivers, in the north of Europe,and in Canada 
EP sain Sac derives its name from ita ahell 

iin: 
are distinguished from the Mytilidm (mus- 
sels proper) by having a larger foot, which 
does not produce a byssus except in the very 
young state. The sexes are distinct; and all 
the known members of the family are in- 
habitants of fresh water, being especially 
abundant in the rivers of North America 

Unionism (fin‘'yon-izm), n. The principle 
of uniting or combining; specifically, the 
system of combination among workmen en- 


used to hold paints. The Unionida | 


sounding at the same pitch; accordance or 
colncidence of sounds proceeding from an 
equality in the number of vibrations made 
inagiven time by a sonorous body. (b) Music 
in octaves for mixed voices or instruments 
2 Asingle unvaried tone. Pope.—3. Accord- 
ance; agreement; harmony. ‘ Unwon of soul’ 


Thomson. 

Unison (i'ni-son), a. 1. Sounding alone; 
tinisonous. 

All soonds on fret string or golden 

Temper'd soft twee ‘stedbed hence 

Choral of audrer, Af cifour, 
2 In music, sounded together; coinciding 
or according in pitch or sound; a8, unison 

Bren said of two or more parts. 
nisonance (ii-nis’é-nans),n. Accordance 
of sounds; unison. 

Unisonant (f-nis'd-nant), a. Being in 
unison; having the same degree of gravity 
or acuteness. 

Unisonous (f-nis’i-nus), a 1. Being in 
unison; concorlant: sald of two or more 
sounds having the same pitch.—2 Sounding 
alone; without harmony. 

T apt notes were about forty tunes, of one 
Pilger} fh Dot WHEN co a Warten 


| Unit (i'nit),« [L wnitas, unity, from wus, 


gaged in the same occupation or trade; 


trades-unionism, — 

Unionist (in'yon-ist), n. 1. One who pro- 
motes or advocates union.—2. A member of 
a trades-union; a trades-unioniat. 

Pertaining to 
unionism or unionists; relating to or pro- 
moting union, 

Union-jack (Gn'yon-jak), n. See Jack. 

Union joint (dn'yon-joint), n Same as 

joint. 

Uni ous (i-nip’a-rus), a. 
and pario, to bear.) 1. Producing one ata 
birth. ‘Animalswniperous.’ Sir T. Browne. 
2 In bot. having but one peduncle. 

Uniped (ii'ni-ped), ao. [L. unwe, one, and 
pea, pedis, a foot] Having only one foot. 
[Often used as a noun, 

nipersonal 


(Q-ni-pér’son-al), a. [L. wnus, 


one, ond persona, a person.) 1. Havin 
but one person; existing in one a esiges 


the Deity.—@ Ingram. used only in one per- 


son: sald chiefly of verbs used only in the 
third person singular; impersonal. 

U | (oni pb sonal: i) n. One 
who believes there is but a single person in 
the Deity. 

Uniplicate (G-nip'li-kit), a, [L. wane, one 
and plica, a fold.) Consisting of or having 
one fold only. 

lar (G-ni-pAl'ér), «9 [L. wnws, one, 
and E. polar (which see).] Applied to sub- 


stances of imperfect conducting power which | 
are capable of receiving only one kind of | 
electricity when made to form links in the | 


voltaic chain. 

Unique (fi-nék’), a ([Fr., from L. wniews, 
from wnus, one.) Without a like or equal; 
unmatched, sole; unequalled; single in its 
kind or excellence. 

Io the lower jaw the crowns of the first two incisors 


present the form of a comb, and are in this respect 
ite in the class Mammalia, Chara 


Unique (i-nék’), a. A thing nnique; a thing 
unparalleled or sole of ita kind. ‘The 
phoenix the unique of birds.” De Quincey, 
|Rare.] 

But then there are wargues, and extremely rare vol- 
umes which can be found only there (at the national 
Library of Paris) and in two or three other places 


Uniquely (6-nék'tfy: ate: ik an entry 
a ai-n . adv. 
manner; 80 as to be unique. 
ueness (O-nék'nes), nm. The state or 
qu ity of bein ary ge 
Uniquity (0-nék'wi-ti), n, The state or qua- 
lity of being unique: uniqueness 
Cnegedty will make them valued more, A’. Madpode. 


[L. ung, one, | 


In a unique | 


Uniradiated (G-ni-ra’di-dt-ed), a Having | 


one ray. 
Uniseptate (f-ni-sep’tat),a. In bet. havin 
but one septum or partition. 
Uniserial ((-ni-sé’ri-al), a. 
one row or series; uniseriate. 
Uniseriate (G-ni-sé'ri-at),a. Havingasingle 
line or series. 
dately (@-ni-s@’ri-it-li), adv. 
Hniserial manner; in a single line or series. 
Unisexual] (G-ni-seks’d-al), a. Having one 
sex only; specifically, in bot a to 
lants having separate male and female 
ower. 


Unison (ii'ni-son),n. (L wows, one, and 


In a. 


Having only | 


sonua, sound.) 1. Ln music, (a) the state of | 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


1, A single thing or person 


ng oneness for its main at- 
tribute: a single one of a number, rapes | 
the basis of count or consideration; 
of us is but awnit.—2 In arith. the least 
whole number, or one, represented by the 
figure 1. Every other number is an assem- 
b of units. This definition is applicable 
to fractions as well as to whole numbers. 
Thas, the fraction 7; is an assemblage of 
seven units, each of which is one-tenth of 
the integer.—3. In math. and p/liyeter, any 
known determinate quantity by the constant 
repetition of which any other quantity of 
the same kind is measured; that magni- 
tude which is to be considered or reckoned 
as one when other magnitudes of the sume 
kind are to be measured. It is not itself one 
but is the magnitude which one or I shall 
stand for in calculation. It is a length, 
or a surface, or a solid, or a weight, or a 
time, as the case may be, while 1 i only a 
numerical symbol.—A bstroct wnit, the unit 
of numeration; thenumberrepreseuted by 1. 
—Conerele or denominate wiit, a unit which 
expresses also character, as one foot, one 
pound, one yard. — Decimal and duodecimal 
unitz, those in scales of numbers inc 
or decreasing by ten or twelve.— Unit of 
measure, a certain conventional sion 
or magnitude assumed as astandard by which 
other dimensions or magnitudes of the same 
kind are to be measu aa a foot, a gallon, 
an ounce, a pound, an hour, and the like. 
See MEASURE, WEIGHT. mp 8 “i ret 
wnit: for solids or liquids, 1 cubic foot of dis- 
tilled water at 6 Fahr. =1; of air and pew. 
1 cubic foot of atmospheric air at 62° Fahr. 
=1.—The wnit of minute or mi pi 
measurement, as for the lines in spectrum 
analysis, is the wave-length of light, the 
mean value of which is about g,4g5 of an 
inch.—Dynamie wnit, one which forms a 
basis for expressing the quantity of a force, 
as the wait of mechanical power (see Foot- 
POUND), the unit known a5 horse-power (see 
HOKSE-POWER.) The system of units recom- 
mended by a committee of the British As- 
sociation for scientific calculations, and 
known as the C_G_S_ system, adopts the centi- 
metre as the unit of length, the gramme as 
the unit of mass, and the second as the unit 
of time, these words being represented re- 
spectively by the above letters. In this sys- 
tem the wait of area is the square centimetre, 
the wnit af volume is the cubic centimetre, 
and the wnil of ate Sar is a velocity of a cen- 
timetre per second. The wnit of momentum 
is the momentum of a gramme moving with 
a velocity of a centimetre i second. The 
wnit-force ia that force which acting on a 
gramme for one second generates a velocity 
of a centimetre per second. This force is 
called a dyne (which see) The wnil of work 
is the work done by the force of adyne work- 
jog through a distance of acentimetre. This 
is called an erg (which see) —The whit of 
heat, or thermal wnit, in Britain, the quan- 
tity of heat which corresponds to 1° . in 
the temperature of 1 1b, of pure water at 
about 89° Fahr.; in France, the heat required 
to raise a me of pure water at about 
3H°C.,1°C —In elect: unit of resistance, 
see under RESISTANCE; wnit of tension, a 
volt, which is to the tension of a Daniell's 
cell as 0268 isto 1 070; wnit of quantity, that 


one, See nen] 
regarded as hav 


| w, wig: wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 
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quantity of electricity which with an electro- | 


motive forea of one volt will flow through a | 


resistance of 1,000,000 ohma in one second 


called a farad; unit of ewrrent, a current of | Unitet (@-nit 


one farad per second; wnifof work, that which 
will produce a velocity of one metre (3937 
Inches) per second in a mass weighing one 
nave ot py 432 grains) after acting upon it a 
second of time. — Klectrowhemical unit, the 
quantity of current that will decompose 143 
grain of water or generate 102 cuble inch 
of gas per second, the amuunt of zinc con- 


gumed in each cell belng ‘613 grain. —C'nit | 


jar, an inatrument of various forma devieed 
for measuring definite quantities of elec- 
tricity. —CUnitofillumination, See CANDLE- 


POWER. 
Unitable (fi-nit‘a-bl), a. Capable of being 
united; capable of union by growth or other- 


Unitarian (i-ni-ta’ri-an), », (Krom L. unites, 
unity, from tens, one.) 1. One who aseribes 
rinkty to God the Father only; apecifically, 
one of a religious sect or congeries of sects, 
distinguished tb 


tive or orthodox Unitarians, who accept the 
articles of the Christian creed (with 
e exception of the Trinity), such aa mir- 
acles, the resurrection of Christ, and the 
niece inspiration of Scripture. (2) The 
beral or progressive U 
oreed is purely rationalistic. They consider 
Christ as a mare —y The ddr gag other 
nen are, though In a grea )OTee ; 
reject the dovtrines of original ain, 
punishments, the belief In miracles, 
and generally the whole auprranrorel tle- 
meut io Christianity. They deny the neces 
elty of an atonement, considering Christ's 


death bot os a martyrdom in defence of 


Rare 
Unitarian (i-ni-té‘ri-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Unitarians or their doctrines. 
Unitarianiam (O-ni-ta'ri-an-izm), an. The 


doctrines of those who deny the divinity of | 


Ghost; 


Christ or the personality of the Holy 
itarians. See UNita- 


the tenets of the Un 


RIAN, 
Unitarianize (0-ni-té'ri-an-iz),e.¢. and i To 
rianism. 


Unitary (f'ni-ta-ri), a. Of or relating ton 
unit; speciiically, im cher. ap 
a poe of chemistry in which the molecules 

al] bodies are compared, as to their mag- 
nitude, with one molecule—water, for ex- 
ample—and all chemical reactions are as 
far as pouulble reduced to one typical form 
of reaction, namely, double decomposition. 
Watts’ Diet. of Chem, 

Unite (G-nit’), v.t. pret. & pp. united: ppr. 
waiting. (L. unio, unitem, from wns, one. 
See UNION.) L To combine or cunjoin, so 
as to form anti - ee to be = and no 
Jonger separate; to incorporate in one; as, 
to waile two kingdoms or two bodies of 
troops. ‘l'nife your troops of horsemen 
with his bands of foot." Shak,— To con- 
nect, conjoin, bring together, or associnte 
by some bond, legal or other; to join in in- 
terest, affection, fell 
ally; to link together; to associate; to con- 
join; to couple; as, to waite families by mar- 

4; to wnite nations by treaty; to unite 
adherents to a cause. 
Hymen did our hands 
Liev commutuel in owet sacred bands. Shwe, 
Let the bond 
Of motnal firm scoord, as heretofore, 
Uae them. Comper, 
5. To make to agree or be nniform. 


The king proposed n-thing more than to wendy his 
kingdom in one form of worship, Clarenave. 


4 To cause to adhere; to attach; to connect 
together; as, lo undfe bricks or stones by 
cement. 

The tonzum, which Is a dry body. 
watt th the mascelout Seu 7 PAY may 


Unite (fi-nit’), v.i. 1, To become one; to be- 
come Incorporated; to grow together; to be 
consolidated; to conlesce; to combine; to 
commingle. ‘So God with man tnites.' 
Milton. —?, To 
act in concert. 


Fite, far, tat, fail; 


te 





lied to that | 





joln in an act; to concur; to 


the denial of the received | 
doctrine of the Trinity. The Unitariana may | 
be divided into two classes: (1) The conserva- | 


owship, or the like: to | 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 


if you will now weve in your complaints, 
And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 
She 


Cannot stand under them. 
\ a. United; joint ‘Unite 
consent." Webster. 


Unite (G-nit’), mn. [See the verb.) A gold 
coin of the reign of James I., originally of 
the value of @08., afterwards increased to 
250. It bore on the obverse the figure of the 


by several titles —7. A gold coln of the 
relgn of James |. See UNITE 

Univalent (G-niv’a-lent), a (L. unws, one, 
aud palere, to be worth.| Relating to an 
element having an pn gis dpc of one; capa- 
ble of being combined with or exchanged for 
one atom of another element; monatomic. 

Univalve (i'ni-valv), a Having one valve 
only, a8 a shell or peri 


king crowned with laurel, and on the re- | Univalve (i'ni-valv), mn, A shell having one 


verse the royal arms crowned with the 
legend ‘Faciam cos In gentem wham." It 
was afterwards called Jacobus, Broad Piece, 
and Laurel, 

Uniteable} ((i-nit'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
united. Dr. HW. More. 

United (0-nit'ed), p. and a, Joined or com- 
bined; made one; made to agree; allied; 
harmonious; as, a widfed household. 

United, yet divided, twain at once— 
So ait two kings of Brentford on one throne. 


Comper. 

—United Brethren, a religious community 
commonly called Moravians. See Mora- 
VIAN, nited Presbyterians, the Preaby- 
terlan church formed io Beotland by the 
union of the Associate Synod and the Relief 
Church in May, 1547. See BECEDER, and 
telief Church under RELIEF. * 

Uni (d-nlt'ed-li),ade. Inaunited man- 
ner; with union or joint effurts; jointly; 
amicably. ie 


tarians, whose | Uniter (G-nit‘ér), n. The persou or thing 


that unites or forms a connection. 


Priest presices over the worship of the people; | 


The Prie , 
is the Lincéer of them with the Unseen Holy. 


rivie. 
Unitiont (@-nl’shon), », The act of uniting, 
or the state of being united; junction. 


As i | 
unitien, hope notto cure the wound, Jie, 


Unitive (i'nit-iv), a, Having the power of 
uniting; causing or tending to unite; pro- 
ducing or prometing union, ‘A wnifive 

wer. J. A. Newman. 
nitively (ii'nit-iv-li), adv. In united or 
unitive manner. Cudworth, [Rare. 

Unitize (d'nit-iz), w.t. 

oe to a unit; to make a unit of. 
one.) L The state or property of being one; 
oveness; singleness, as opposed to plurality. 

Whatever we can consider as one thing, suggests 
tothe understanding the idea of mrady. Leche. 

An genparicat acqualntance with facts rises to o 
sclentific wledge of facts, as soon as the mind 
discovers beneath the multiplicity of single dic: 
tion, the wary of an organic system, Max tiiifew. 


2 Concord; conjunction; agreement; uni- 
formity; onenesa of sentiment, affection, 
behaviour, and the like. 


a§ any different substance keeps off the | 


To form into or re- : 
(f’'ni-ti), « ([(L whites, from una, | 


‘There is such | 


unity in the proofs.” Shak. * L'nity as well 


in ceremonies as in doctrine.” Hooker. 

How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in atruty! Ps. cauniil. 9. 

We, of all Christians, ought to promote aw 
among ourselves and others. ' Sp. Per pad 
3. In math, the ahetract expression for any 
unlt whateoever; any definite eerie or ng- 
gregate of quantities or magnitudes taken as 
one, or for which 1 ia made to stand in calcu- 
lation. The terms wnt and unity are often 
used synonymotusly, but in general the num- 
ber 1 is wrety when it ia not applied to any 
particular object, and a wail when it is so 
applied. See Usit, 3.—4 The principle by 
which a uniform tenor of story and py ole 
of representation is preserved in literary 
compositions; conformity in a composition 


to these principles; a reference to some one | 


urpose or leading idea in all the parts of a 
aiemwuree or composition. The so-called 
Aristotelian law of unity of fime, of place 
and of action In a drama was the fi 
mental rule or general idea from which the 
French classi 
derived, or to which they referred, all their 
practical rules for the construction of a 
drama, 
should be no shifting of the scene from 
place to place, that the whole series of 
eventashould besuch as might occur within 
the « of a single day, and that nothing 
should be admitted irrelevant to the de- 
velopment of the single plot —5. In musiz 
and the shes arte, such a combination of 
parts as to constitute a whole or a kind of 
aymmetry of style and character; thequality 
of any work by which all the parts are sub- 
ordinate to or promotive of one general de- 
algn or effect.—¢. In Law, (a) the holding of 


unda- 


dramatic writers and critics | 


law demanded that there | 


the sume estate in undivided shares by two | 
or more; joint-tenancy (which see), (6) The | 


joint possession by one person of two rights 
tibe, tub, byll; 


valve only; a molinse with a shell composed 
ofa — plece. The univalves formed one 
of the three divisions into which shells were 
divided by Linneus, the other two divisions 
being bivalves and multivalves; but this is 
not a acientific classification, and has long 
been given up, the term being now used only 
as a convenient description of certain of the 
mollusca. The univalves include most of 





x 
Univalve Shell of Secctnwen walt, 


A, Apex. of, Base, c, Aperture. 0D, Anterior 
canal. 2, Posterior canal. F. Inner lip, pillar lip, 
columellar lip or labium. G, Chiter lip or labrum, 
DBF ,G, Peretome or margin of aperture. W, Whorls 
or volutions. 5, Sutures, of lines of Brion, 
¥, Varia.—The last whorl of the shell, osually moch 
larger than the reat, is called the ‘body whorl," the 
reat of the volutions constitute the ‘spire." 


the Gasteropoda, as land-sanails, eea-anails, 
whelka, limpets, &c. The majority of uni- 
valve shells are cone-shaped and spiral. In 
the simplest furm the conical shape is re- 
tained withont any alteration, aa in the lim- 
pet. In most cases, however, the cone is 
elongated, sometimes forming a simple 
tube, as io Dentaliom, but osnally coiled wp 
into a spiral. Sometimes, as in Vermetus, 
the colla or ‘whorls’ of the shell are hardly 
in contact, but most commonly they are so 
amalgamated that the inner aide of each 
convolution ia formed by the pre-existing 
whorl. In some cases, aa in the common 
fresh-water Planorbis, the whorls are coiled 
round a central axis in the same plane, ani 
the shell is sald to be disevidal In most 
cases, however, the whorls are wound round 
an axis obliquely, a true spiral being formed, 
and the shell becoming turreted, trochoid, 
turlinated, &e. 
Univalved (f'ni-valvd), @. Having only one 
valve; univalvular. 
Univalvular (@-nl-val'vi-lér), a. Having 
one valve only; having a shell consisting of 
— piece; as, a wutealvular pericarp or 


Universal (f-ni-vére‘al), 2. ([L. univereatia, 
universal, from wniversws, universal, lit. 
turned into one —wnus, one, and verto, 
rersum, to turn. Comp. diversus, different, 
turned away orapart.) 1. Extending to or 
comprehen ven Sos bigs imloeal ty, 
or space; pertaining to or ling all or 
the whole; all-emlracing; all-reaching: as, 
univers! ruin; wniveraal good; urnipersal 
benevolence. 

Tf all the world could have seen the woe had been 
nmiverrad, Pt 
The #arntrral cause, 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws. ge. 
2? Considered as or constituting a whole; 


entire: total: whole. ‘Sole monarch of the 
universal earth.’ Shak. 


= 


rom harmony, from heav nly h F,. 
vie aeeteat fraacve watery caer 4 q 
& Comprising particulars, or all the particu- 
lars; a8, wnicerea! terms. 
From things particular 
She doth abstract the wacwrse/ kinds, Depier. 
—niversal church, in theol. the charch of 
God throughout the universe. — Universal 
dial, a dial by which the hour may be 
found by the sun in any part of the world or 
tinder any elevation of the pole,— OU niverea! 
irustriment, in astron. a species of altitude 
and azimuth instrument constructed so as 
to combine portability with power. 
The peculiarities of this instrument are that 


oil, pound; ii, Se. abune; fF, Se. fey. 
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the telescope, instead of being a straight | 


tube, is broken into two arms at right 
an gles to ench other in the middle of the 


Toturth of the tube, and at the break a | 


totally reflecting prism is placed, 
turns the rays entering the object-glasa in 
a rectangular direction along the eye-end 
of the telescope which forms part of the 
horizontal axis of the circle, 40 that the 
telescope becomes free tou move through all 
altitudes, — Univer 
Universal legate, in Scots law, a legatee to 
whom the whole estate of a deceased party 
is given, subject only to the burden of other 
legacies anid ata SR miveract he vad See 
Lever — Universal proposition, in logic, one 
in which the subject is taken in its widest 
extent and the predicate applies to every- 


which | 


jrnt, See JOINT.— | 


thing which the subject can denote. A wuni- | 


versal proposition may be ajirmative or nega- 
tice. Thus, ‘all men are mortal isauniversal 


ajirmative proposition; 'no man la perfect is | 


nuniversal weyatice one. A universal propo- 
sition ia opposed to a particular i- 
tion. See under PARTICULAR. — Universal 
successor, in Scots law, an heir who succeeds 
to the whole of the heritage of a person 
who dies intestate, — A universal umbel, 
in bof, a primary or general umbel; the first 
or lange act of ru pays in a compound nmbel: 
opposed to partial A universal involucre 
is not mifiennenthy placed at the foot of a 
universal umbel. —Common, Gene Uni- 
versal, See under COMMON, 
Universal (G-ni-vérs‘al), n 14 The whole; 
the system of the universe. 
To what end had the angel been set to keep the 


entrance into Paradise alter Adam's expulsion if the 
wore sal had been paradise? Fans 7 


2 In philos. a general notion or idea; that 
which by its nature ja fit to be predicated 
of many; that which by ita nature has a fit- 
ness or capacity tu be in many. Universals 
have been divided into metaphysical, or 
those archetypal forma exieting in the di- 
vine mind and forming the patterns after 
which all things were created; physical, or 
certain common natures diffused over or 
shared in by many, as rationality by all 
men; and logiee!, or general notions framed 
by the human intellect, and predicated of 
many things, on the ground of their i 
ing common properties, as animal, which 
may be predicated of man, lion, horse, &c. 
In ane. philos, the universala were called 
predicables, and were arranged in five classes, 


genity, Specie, differentia, proprium, and | 


The same colour bei 
of now which the m ind yerlerday received 
auilk, it considers that appearance alone makes it 
a representative of all of thar Lind, and having given 
it the name uf whiteness, it by chat ‘sound ea the 
same quality wheresoever to be inagined of met with, 
and thus wnterrads, whether ideas or terms,are made, 


observed to-day in chalk 


5, In logic, a universal proposition. See | 


under adjective. 
Univ (d’ni-vér-sa"li-an), a Of or 


rtaining to Universaliam. [Rare 
Univareatiam (0- ni-vére'al-izm), nm. ds eheok 


the doctrine of the Universalists: the belief 
that all men will be saved or made happy in 
a future life. 

niversalist (i-ni-vérs'al-ist), n. 1. One 
= holds the doctrine that al men will 


be saved, in opposition to the doctrine of | 


eternal punishment; specifically, one of a 
sect founded about 1750 who believe in the 
uitimate salvation of all men and created 
spirits, anel whodirect theircriticism against 
aneternal hell,anid in some cases even against 
any sulferingafterdeath. The name Univers- 
alivts is sometimes applied to the Arnjinians 
inconsequence of the universality which they 
ascribe to the operation of divine grace and 


their opposition to the doctrine of particular | 


#lection.—2 {One who affects to understand 
all statements or propositions. 

A modern freethinker 15 ap waioerselie in & 
lation; any proposition whatsoever he is re ly to 
decide; selfassurance supplies all want a ang 


ELEY. 
niversalist (ii-ni-véra‘nl-ist), a, Of or per- 
taining to Universalism; os, wnipersaliat 
views; universalist church. 


Universalistic (i-ni-vérs‘al-is"tik), a. Of, 


relating to, or affecting the whole; tmi- 
versal, ‘Egoistic and untversalistic hedon- 
iam." Prof, Jeprons, 

Universality (f‘ni-vér-sal"i-ti),m The 
state of being universal or extending to the 
whole; as, the pet Soop of a proposition; 
the universality of the deluge. 

Universalize (t-ni-vérs‘al-iz), vt To make 


universal; bo generalizg, Berkeley. 


ch, chain; th, 8c. lock; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; 
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Universally (i- ni-vérs‘al- 1i), ade. Ina wni- | Univocal (Q-niv’o-kal), a. [L. wus, one, and 


versal manner; with extension to the whole; 
in a manner to comprehend all; without ex- 
ception; as, sirisafuid universally diffused: 
God's laws are universally binding on his 
creatures, 

Universalness ((-ni-vérs‘al-nes), m. Uni- 
versality. 

Universe (i'ni-vérs), mn. [Fr. whivers, from 
L. wnuiverauin, the universe, newt. of the adj. 
universes, all togetber,all taken collectively, 
the whole, See UNIVERSAL.) The general 
system of things; al! created things viewed as 
constituting one system or whole; the whole 
creation; the world; the to panot the Greeks 
and the mundus of the Latins, 


For nothing this wide ancuerse 1 call, 
Save thou, my rose; in itthou artmy all Sas, 


—World, Unicerse, Creation, World p 
perly signifies this globe and oversihian oi 
abiting it, as animals and vegetables, or 
immediately associated! with it, as the atmo- 
sphere, &ec. 


Universe designates the entire | 


mass of worlds, with everything associated | 


with them, comprehending all stars, planets, 
satellites, comets, &c., regarded as one §ys- 
tem, Creation, in ita moat extended sense, 


ia nearly synonymous with universe, differing 
fromit principally in not comprehending the 
Great irst Cause and the idea of space, It 


is often nse in a sense limited by the epithet 
or qualifying word preceding it; as, the brute 
creation, the ral creatwmn, 


University (- ui-ve;"l- ti) n [L. wniper- | 
sifas, the whwle of anyth as contrasted 
with ite parts, the universe; later, an aseocia- 
tion, corporation, company, &c.] 1.+ The 
whole; theuniverse. ‘Speaking with reapect 
to the wwitrersity of a Barrow. —2.1 A 

the modern sense 


arr aguild —&. 
term, an establishment or corporation 
for the purposes of instruction in all or some 
of the most important branches of science 
and literature, and having the power of con- 
ferring certain honorary dignit: es, termed de- 

ees, in several faculties, as arta, medicine, 

w, and theology. In must cases the corpo- 
rations constituting universities include a 
body of teachers or professors for giving in- 
struction to students; but this is not essen- 
tial toa university, the staff of London Uni- 
versity being merely an examining body. 


In the middle ages, when the term robs 
be used in reference to seminaries of 

ing, it denoted either the whole bod ay of 
teachers and learners, or the whole of 


learnera, with corporate 

by-laws of their own, div 
faculty or by country (hence the ‘nations’ 
into which the atudents were classed), or 
both together, ita meaning being determined 
by the words with which it was connected. 
At a later od the expression universitas 
literarum (the whole of literature or learn- 
ing) was used to indicate that all the most 
important branches of knowledge were to be 


hts and under | 
ded either by | 


taught in these establishments; and it would — 


seem that the twofold application of uni- 
versitas led to the distinctive meani : 
the term asnow used. Some, forming t 

notion of the word wniversity merely oe 
the English universities, suppose that it 


necessarily meaua a collection and onion of | 


colleges, that it is a great corporation em- 
bodying in one the amaller and subordinate 
collegiate bodies; but this is net correct, for 
many universities exist in which there are no 
colleges. This fa the case with most of the 
German universities, and in the Scottish uni- 
versities there are no foundations which bear 
any resemblance to the English colleges. 
Besides, the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge existed before a single college was en- 
dowed. The oldest of the European univer- 
sities were those of Bologna and Paris, and 
these formed the models on which the otlrer 
universities which suteequently aErung ng 
various parts of Enrope were establis 
University less (i-ni-vér'si-ti- Sng en Having 
no university, Fuller. [Rare] 
Universological (i-ui-vérs’6-loj’i-kal)a, Of 
or pertaining to the science of universology. 
niversologist (G'ni-vér-sel”o-jist), nm, One 
versed in the sclence of universol 
Universology (ii'ni-vér-so Ee tae ", (L. ten 
vermin, the universe, 
course.| The acience of the uni Lhe or the | 
whole system of created things; a selence 
covering the whole ground of philosophy, of 
the sciences in their general aspects, and of 
social polity, or the collective life of the | 
human world. H. 
Uni (G-niv'o- 


or state of being univ 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


| 


al 


| ajc (un-just’) 


w, Sepia: 


vor, toci#, a voice, a worl] 1. Havi ng one 
meaning only; having the meaniug certain 
and unmistakable. ‘A unirecal precept.” 
Jer. Taylor. A wnirocel word is opposed 
to an eyuipocel, which has two or more sig- 
nificationa—2 Having unison of sounds, as 
the octave in music and its replicates. — 
8. Certain; not to be doulted or ro latalewe: 
"The true mothers, the uniroeal parents of 
their productions" Jer. Taylor, 
Univocal fe -niv’o-kal), A word having 
only one algnification or meaning; a generic 


word, or a word predicable of many different 
Species, as flah, tree. 
Univocally (a-niv'o-kal-li), adr. 1. In a 


univocal manner; in one sense; not equivo- 
cally; unmistakably. 
The tame word may be 
cally, equivocally, or analog 
2. Inone tenor, Hay. [Rare] 
Univocation (ti- sive ki" chon. nl. sow 
ment of name and meanin 
Unjaundiced (un jau'dist) ), a Not, jaun- 
diced; hence, not affected by envy, jealousy, 
or the like. ‘An adage eye. 
Unjealous (un-jel’us), a. Not jealous; not 
eusplcious or mistrustful. Clarendon. 
Unjoin (un-join’), 0. To separate; to dis- 


mjoint t (un-joint’), v.t. To disjoint. 'Tn- 
Unjointe sd gundoiiten) p. nad «. 1-2aring 
0 (un-join and «@. 1. Ha 
oints, a8, An th, ointed atem of a plant. 
prived of a joint; disjointed; discon- 
Sonted: hence, incoherent. ‘This bald, wn- 
mjoyful (x Sata). Not joyful; sad. 
un-joi’ a. of jo : 
Mas unjoyful set of people.’ Steele. 
pone AL (un § joi'us), a, Not joyous; not 
Where hb i bee 
ert hee pic be een in 


v Not : 
Maleate i, a treo 


‘Catses wz 

and sleeping laws.’ Prior. 

a. 1. Not just; as, (a) not 
acting or dis ba to act according to law 
and justice ; not conforming to divine pre- 
cept or moral law, 

He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and seadeth rain on the just and on the a= 
stent. Mat. v. 45 
(6) Contrary to justice and right; wrongful; 
unjustifiable; as, on wrjust sentence, or 
cause. * ela twrijtst et : 
and loyal.' Shak.—2+ Dishonest. *Dis- 
— unjust dious0 en. firey Ot pe 

ess; perfidious. ‘O passin tor, 
jured and unjust." Shak —4.{ Not gad ak 
to or founded on fact; untrue. Shak. 

Unjusticet (un'jus-tis), n. Injustice. ‘To 
Tale his justice from seeming Sisad ioe." 

ales. 

arenas (un-jus'ti-fi"u-bl), a 

ble; not capable of being jtintifies 
ntarad to be right; not to be vindicated oe 
defended: as, an unjustifiable motive or ac- 
tion. ‘The foolish and unjustifiable doctrine 
of indu ces.” Jer, Taylor. 

U bleness (un-jus’ti- fi"a-bl-nes), ". 

bg quality of not being justifiable. Claren- 


Unjustifiably (un-jus'ti-fi"a-bli), ade. Ina 
manner that cannot be justified or vindi- 
cated. Burke, 

Unjustly (un-just'‘li), ade. In on unjust 
manner; wrongfully, Milton, 

Unked (ungk'ed), @ (Corrupted for un- 
couth.) 1, Unusual; odd; strange; ugly,— 
2 Lonely; solitary. ‘Cowper, Written vari- 
ously Unketh, Unkid, Unkad. [Obsolete or 

rovincial } ? 

Unkemmedt (u no-kem’ed), a. Unkempt. 
*With long wiakemme hairs." May. 

Unkempt (un-kemt’), a. Uncombed; hence, 
rough; unpolished. [Obsolete or poetical. | 

om ahitoo well wot... 
» My rimes been rugged and ao 
Spenser, 

Unkenn'd, Unkent (un-kend’, un- kent’), a. 
(Un, and ken, to know] Unknown, ‘A 
swaine wnkent." W. Browne. ‘ Miseries wn- 
kend before they come.’ Daniel. [Old En- 

lish and Scotch.) 

Unkennel (un-ken‘nel), ot. 1. To drive or 
force froma kennel; to take out of a ken- 
nel ‘We'll unkennel the fox’ 
2. To rouse from secrecy or retreat, ‘ Lf hia 
Me scead ilt do not iteelf tnkennel.' Shak, 

(un-kept’),a. 1. Not kept; not re- 
= Ase preserved. —2. Not sustained, 
maintained, or tended. ‘He. . Stays me 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


oyed either wenitw 
Ho i i abel, 


pa 


here at home sinkept Shak. — & Not ob- 
served; not obeyed, as acommand. Hooker, 

Unketht (ung'keth), a. Uncouth; strange. 
See UNKED. 

Unkid | (ung’kid). See UNKED. 

Unkind (un-kini’), a, 1.4 Violating the laws 
of kind or kindred; unnatural. weer: 
Gower. — 24 Not recognizing the duties 
arising out of kinship.—3. Wanting in kind- 
neas, benevolence, affection, or the like; not 
kind; harsh; cruel. 

; ve weubind. 
Rich gifts wax poor when giver prove ‘reve 

Unkindliness (un-kind'li-nes),n Character 
of being unkindly; wokindness; unfavour- 
ableness. Srna with unutterable unfind- 

Unkindly wnt Not kind: 

(un- ‘indi, a. 1. Not un- 
kind; ungracious; as, an wnkindly manner, 
2.4 Unnatural; contrary to nature, ‘And 
gan abhor her brood's wnkindl y crime.’Spen- 
ver,—1. Unfavourable; malignant. ‘Every 
bleak, unkindly fog.’ Milton. 

Unkindly (un-kind’li), adv. 1. Without 
kindness; without affection; as, to treat 
one unkindly, —2.1 Ina manner contrary to 
nature; Untiaturally. Milton. 

Unkindness (un-kind’nes), n 1, The state 
or quality of being unkind; want of kind- 
ness; waut of natural affection: want of 
good-will.—2 Unkind act; disobliging treat- 
ment; disfavour, ‘A asriall unkindness is a 

reat offence.” Cowpe 
t (un- kin'd fired ) a. Not of the 
same kindred, blood, race, or kind; not re 
lated. ‘One... of blood unkindred to your 
royal house.’ Rowe. 

U ig (un-king’),c.t To deprive of royalty, 

They would weting my father now 
To make you way. Southern, 


Unkinglike, Unkingly (un-king'lik, un- 


king'li), a. ‘Unbecoming a king; not noble. | 
U pt (un-king’s a n, The quality 
or condition of being unkinged. 


Uvaksing shed | proclaimed, and hi 
dane how dn eee 
Unkiss? (un-kis’), v.t. To retract or annul 
by bp semg again, as an oath taken by kissing 


Let me werfdrs the oath ‘twist thee and me; 
And yet not so, for with a kiss ‘twas made, SAaet. 


Unkissed (un-kist’), p. anda. Not kissed. 


Foul breath is nowome; therefore | will _Separt 
wrabisrra, : 


Unknelled (un-neld), a Untolled; not 
having the bell tolled for one at death or 

Unkuigh tis’ can it'li), ade. In 

un-nit' ll), ade. A manner 
unlike or unbecoming a knight or knight- 
hood. Tennyson. 

Unknit (un-nit’), ».¢ To separate so as to 
he Fa longer knit; hence, tosmooth or open 
ou 

Unénd that threatening, unkind brow. SAast. 
Unknot (un-not’), 0... To free from knots; 
Unknotty ( tl), a. Havi k 
un-not’l), ving no knots. 
'Unknotty fir.” Sandys, = 

Unknow! (un-n0’),v 4. 1, To become ignor- 
ant of, or unacquainted with, as something 
already known; to lose the knowledge of. 

Can | wateow itt—No, but keep it secret. Dryo'en. 


2? Not to know; to have no nom iedge of 

or acgnaintance with, Wickli, 
Unknowability (ne -nd'a-bil” ti), n. The 

a or quality of being unknowable. JJ. 8. 


Unknowable (un-né’a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being known; not capable of being ascer- 
talned or discovered. 

Their objects, transcending the sphere of all ex: 
perience actual or possible, 5 Sunde eanretly do nor Call 


under the categories, in other words are positively 
ere ep creer ier. Sir i”, Aamuitfor. 


nknowing (un-né‘ing), a. Not knowing; 
ignorant: with of before an object. 
Let me speak to the yet antagwuing world 
How these things came about. SAak, 


His hounds, wv hnewing af his change, sue 
The chase, and their mistaken master slew. 


Unknowingly (un-né'ing-li), adv. 
antly; without knowledge or design. 


Cnotnewing ly she strikes, and kills by chance. 


Dreyairr. 
Unknowledged! (un-nol'ejd), a Not ac- 
knowledged or recognized. 2B. Jonson. 
own (un-nin’), a. 1. Not known; not 
become an object of knowledge; not recog- 
nized, discovered, or found ont.—2 Not 
ascertained, with relation to extent, degree, 


“yatert, 
Ignor- 


Pate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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quantity, or the like; hence, incalculable; 
inexpressible; immense, 
The planting of hemp and flax would be an wm- 


dnewn advantage to the kingdom. facen, 
3.¢ Not to be made known, expressed, or 
communicated. 
For divers watnomn reasons, I besorch 10%, 
Grant me this boon. Aak, 
4. Not having had sexual commerce. ' I am 
et unknown to woman.” k.—The word 
used adverbiolly in the piraae tone rere 
to=without the knowledge *That he, 
unknown to me, should bel ty Tet." Shak. 
The manof the bouse had... serteacwn fo Sir 
Roger, put him up ina sign- post. Aadinon, 
Unknownness (un-nén‘nes), n. The state 
or condition of being unknown. Camden. 
Unilaborious (un-la-bé'ri-us), a. Not labo- 
rious; not tollaome; not dificult; ensy. 
All things seem casy and walaborionr to ac 


Unlaboured (un-li’bérd), a. 
duced by labour or toil. 
Uniahourrd harvests shall the fields adorn. Dryden. 
2 Not cultivated by labour; not tilled. 

Let thy ground not lic wafadowred. 9. Périigpr, 





1. Not pr pro- 


B. Spontaneous; voluntary; natural; hence, | 


easy; free; not cramped or stiff. 
And from the theme wnfasour'ad ania ie 
fie i 
Unlabouring (un-la‘bér-ing),a. Not labour- 
ing or moving with great exertion. 
A mead of mildest charm delays the we/abewring 
feet. Cofernaye, 
Unlace (un- ate v.t. 1. To loose from lacing 
or fastenin fed cord, string, band, or the 
like, passe ugh loo 
open or ar eatiaten by undoin ng or untying the 


lace of; as, to unlace a garment or pea | 


T'ennyaon, — —2. To loosen the dress of; 
undress. Sir P. Sidney. Hence—3. To ar 
veat of due covering; to expose to injury or 
damage. 


What's the matter, 
That you smfece your reputation thus? SAws, 


Uniade (un-lid’), w.t. 
out the cargo of. ‘ Lading the 
tall barks." Tennyson. — 2 To unload; to 
remove, a5 a load or burden; to discharge. 

There the ship was to weéaale her buries. e 
Acts x 

Unilaid (un-lid’), a 1. Not laid or placed: 
not fixed. ‘The firat foundations Mot the 
world being yet unlaid.' Hooker.—2. Not 
allayed; not pacifled; not exorcised; not 
suppressed]. “M a stubborn, un 
3 eB * Milton.—3. Not laid out, as a 

B. Jonson, 

Uniamented (un-laanent’ed), a. Not la- 
mented; whose loss is not deplored. 

Thus wwanvntea pass the proud away, fyi. 


Unland (un-land’), v.t. To deprive of lands. 
Fuller. 


Unilap (un-lap’), v.f. To unfold, ‘Tapestry 

vilapt und laid open,” Hooker. 
Unlarded (un-lard’ed), a. Not larded, or 
dressed with lard; hence, not mixed with 
something by way of improvement; not in- 
termixed or adulterated, 


Speak the language of the company you are mM; 
ak t purely and wierded with any oe. 


hesterfeld, 

Unilash (un-lash’), vf Naut. to loose, un- 
fasten, or separate, as something lashed or 
tied down. 

Unilatch (un-lach’), v.i. 
by lifting the latch. 

Meantime my worthy wife our arms mislay'd . 
The door wai 

Unlaurelled (un-la’reld), a 
with laurel; not honoured. ‘ Unlawrelled 
to descend in vain, by all forgotten.’ ommh. 

Unlavished (un-lav‘isht), a. Not lavished; 
not spent wastefully. 

Undewited wisdom never works In vain, Townes, 

Unlaw? (un-lq'), v.f. 1. To deprive of the 
authority or character of law. 

Thm we is impious +" evil spony crn 
iM a OF MANnner, TO Law Can 
that intends not to wai/aw bf. = Mitton. 
2. In Scofs law, to fine. 

Unlaw (un-lp'),n. In Scots law, (a) any 
feign parr of the law; any injury or act 
of injustice b) A fine or amerciament 
aly fixed aoe vanced from one who has 


Unlawful a (alah WD. a. 1, Not lawful; con- 

; not permitted by law, 

han or divine . as, an wnila act; an 

oath; an w 

gotten nat of weillock ; illegitimate. 
wful issue.” Shak,—OUnia 


and waladin 


To open or loose 


Nat aia 


wful assembly, 
tabe, tub, bull; 


note, not, mive; 


| Unlay (un-la’), v.t. 


. holes, te; to | 


1. To unload; to take | 


nlawful aod ety.—2. Be- | 
a Un- ! 


according to Blackstone and Cowel, the 
meeting of three or more persons to commit 
an unlawful act; according to Stephen any 
meeting of great numbers of people with 
such circumstances of terror as cannot but 
endanger the public peace, and raise fears 
“ aaranes among the subjects of the 


Uniawfully (un-la'ful-li) adv. 1, In an un- 
lawful manner; in violation of law oe right, 
illegally. ‘Judges incompetent to judge 
their king unlawfully detained.” Daniel.— 
2. [legitimately; not in wedlock. 


1 had rather my brother and mid the law, than a 
aon should be windmill y be SA 


~=Unilawfulness ( un- Intulnes), n _ 1. The 


state or quality of being unlaw 
con trari 


egality; 
‘The wnlaicrfulness of 
lying.” Sewth.—2 Mlegitimacy. 

Naut. to untwist, as the 
"To unlay a "cable." 


ety to law. 


strands of an rope, &c. 
Anson. 

Unlearn ( un- si 1. To divest one’s 
self of the acquire knowledge of; to make 
one's self become yale of, or lose ac- 
quaintance with or e ‘geared in; to undo 
or reverse taining . or learning in; to 
forget the knowledge on 

ate (Pope) used to say that he had been seven 


.. in weavrarniayg all he had been acquiring 
for ; twig that time. Haréurton, 


se To fail to learn; not to learn. Dr. H. 


Unlearned (un-lérn’ed), a, 1. Not learned; 
ignorant; illiterate; not instructed; inex- 
perienced. Tennyson. —2 Not suitable to 
a learned man. 

1 will prove these verses to be very walearmed, 
neither savouring of poetry, wit, or invention. SAas. 
8%. (un-lérnd'.) Not gained by study; not 
known. 


They Jearnes mere aes of such things chiefly os 
were better wafearsed Afultiovn, 


Unlearnedness fon leer ‘ed-nes), n. Want 

= learning ; illiterateness. "My stammer- 

us muse's poor unlearnedness.” Sylvester. 
(un-lésh’), o,f. To free from a leash, 

e as frum a leash: to let go. 

Unleavened (un- lev'nd), a. Not leavened: 

= vanes by leaven, barm, or yeast. 


Guisctured (un-lek'tird 1, Not ad- 
dressed in a lecture or nevaren —2. Not 
taught or inculcated by lecture ‘A science 
et eae in our schools.” Young. 
ui-l#zhird), a. Not having 
leisure; shel ed. ‘Her unteieured thoughts. * 
oir ff. Sidney. 


| Unletsuredness!(un- -l¥zhird-nes), n. Want 


of leisure. Boy 
Uniess (un-les’), conj. [A word not older 

than the peataning of the 15th century and 
compounded of on less, wpoon lews (than), 
the older forms being onles, onlesee = on 
lower terms, on any lower condition; Fr, @ 
moins que, Sir John Maundeville (who wrote 
1356) has “But that may not bee upon lesse 
than wee mowe falle upon hevene fro the 
erthe" Leas a fees that, and Less alone 
were also used.) If it be mot that; if it 
be not the case that: were it not the fact 
that; if... not; supposing that... not; 
except; excepting. 

Cnfers thou tell'st me where thou had'st this ring 

Gxt diest within this hour. Shak 


Lever sweetly sung 
Uerdear he were, like Phoebus, young, 
Nor ever nymph inspired to rhyme, 
Unwéess like Venus, in her prime. 


2+ For fear that; in case; lest. 
Beware you do not once the same paineay, 
Uniese with death he do your rashness pay. 
rere. 
By omission of a verb wnless may have 
the orce of a preposition, =except, but for. 
Thus in the sentence: ‘ Here nothing breeds 
unless ar nightly owl' emboag we may 493 
gard “Tn less ‘Asa preposit on, OT May supply 
‘it be’ after ‘unless, or ‘breed ‘after | ‘owl: 
Nor the civision of a bartle knows 
More than a spinster; medece the bookish teams 


and unless were common formerly 
as conjunctions, nearly or quite interchange- 
able (° a thou make thyself a prince 
over Us. um. xvi. 13), but the former is 
now comparatively seldom used in that way 
(at least with the verb directly expressed), 
having usually a prepositional force. In the 
Bible except (conj.) porate eight or ten times 
as often as wniess. The special function of 
except is to introduce an exception to a 
generalstatement; of unless to introduce a 
restriction, limitation, or alternative. ‘So 


¥, 8c. fey. 


Swift 


oll, pound; ti, Sc. abune; 


UNLESSONED 


that he coul| not be i en in any civil 
court except on criminal charges.’ Hallam, 
‘And made it hard for any nation to be 
thenceforth safeezrcept by its aheer strength.’ 
Kinglake. 

A relief was a com of money (waves where charter 
or custom introduced « diferent tribute) due from 
ca one of full age, dec, difaiia me, 

ep! when it happens that the people are turned 

ora moment _, . the foreigner has go 
ds for wiferring that, whatewer the policy of 
nyland may be, it will not be altogether unstable, 
Atapioste. 

In Europe, all States exeea? the five great Powers 
are exempt from the duty of watching over the 
general safety; and even a State which is one of the 

ve yreat Powers is not practically under an obliga- 
tion fo sustain thé couse of justice auieer ite percep- 
tion uf the wrong is reinforced by a sense of its own 
interests. Ligritiat 


Unlessoned (un-les'nd), a. Not taught; ee" 
instructed, ‘Anunlessoned girl, nnachooled, 
unpractised.’ Shak. 

Unlettered (un- let'érd), a, Unilearned; un- 


aside | 


taught; ignorant. ‘The loose unlettered 
ay s.'’ Milton. ‘An wnlettered man,’ Car- 
wle. 


Unlibidinous (un-li-bid'‘in-us), a. Not Li- 
hidinous; not lustful. *Love wilibidinowg 
reigned.’ Milton, 

Unlicensed (un-li‘senst),a@. 1. Not licensed; 
not having a license or legal rmission: 
specifically, not entitled to deal in certain 
commodities or engage in acertain business, 
from not possessing special qualifications or 
the like; as, an wialicensed medical practi- 
tioner; an unlicensed innkeeper.—2. Done 
or undertaken without, orin deflance of, due 
license or permission; as, an unlicensed 
traffic, 

Unlicked (un-likt’), a. Not licked ; not 
brought to proper shape by licking: from 
the old popular notion that the sl e-bear 
licked her cubs into shape; hence, un 
raw, Unmannerly ; uncultivated. 
a chaos or unlicked bear-whelp.’ Shak, 

Unlightsome (un-lit’sum), a. Dark; gloomy; 
wanting light. 

First the sun, 
A mighty sphere, he framed, wodigAtsowee first. 


Unlike (un-lik’), «. 
having no resemblance. 
So the twin humoors, in our Terence, are 
Cnéite: this harsh and rude, that oath and fair. 


Sir fF. Denham, 
2. Improbable; unlikely. 


What befel the empire of Almaigne were not ti- 
ite to befal to Spain. Bacon 


—Unlike quaritities, in math. quantities « ex- 
preased by different letters or combinations 
of letters, or by the same letters with dif- 
ferent powers.— Unlike signa, the elgns plus 
+)and minwa (—). 
nlikelihood (un-lik'li-hyd), a, The state 
of being unlikely or improbable; improba- 
hility. *The extreme untikelihood that such 
men should engage in such a measure. 
Paley. 

Unlikeliness (un-lik’li-nes), n, 1. The atate 
of being unlikely; improbability. 

There are degrees herein, from the very neigh- 
bourhood of demonstration, quite down to impra 
bility and waunteleners. Harber. 
2.¢ The state of being unlike; dissimilarity. 
Bp. Hail, —3.+ The atate of being not likable 
or lovable. Chaucer. 

Unlikely (un-lik’li),«, 1. Such as cannot be 
reasonably expected; ‘improbable: as, an 
unlikely event; the thing you mention is very 
unlikely.—2 Not holding out a prospect of 
success or of o desired reault; likely to fail; 
unpromising. 


Effects are miraculous and strange, when the ep gree 
by we'rée/y means, . fioode 4 


3.4 Not calculated to Inspire liking or ee | 


Chaneer. 
With no ur little 


tion; not likable or lovable. 
Unlikely (un-lik’li), adv. 
likelihood; improbably. 
The pleasures... not weftéely may proceed from 

@ discoveries each shall commooicate to another, 


F 
Uniikent (un-lik’n), vt To feign: §o'pre- 
tend, Wickliffe. 
Unlikeness (\in-lik'nes),n. Want of resem- 
blance; dissimilarity. 
And he sup hel ny want the more 
As his walckeners fitted mine. Jrnnyaen, 


Unlimber (un-lim‘’bér), a. Not limber; not 
flexible, mot yielding. Sir H Wotton, 
nlimber (un-lim'beér), vt. Milit. to take 
off the limbers; as, to untimber the guns. 


Unlimitable! (un-linm'it-a-bl), a. Admitting | 


no limits; boundless; {Himitable. ‘No wn- 
limitable exemption, Milton. ‘Unlimited 
and wilimetable.” Locke. 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g.go; j.job: 


Afuifton, 
1. Not like; dissimilar; 
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Unlimited (un-lim‘it-ed),a, 1. Not limited; 


having no hounds; boundless. 


50 welierifea is our impotence, . 
our very wishes, 


2 Undefined; indefinite; not bounded by 
proper exceptions. 
With gross and popeian.< capaci. ee doth 
wi 


© Chat Lt fetters 
agile, 


more prevail than because of 

their plainness at the first sight onder, 

3. Unconfined; not reatvetned: ‘AN un- 
arded, unlimited will.’ Jer. Dyke ait - 
ndinited preven in math, a problem 

ea may have an infinite number of solu- 

tlona. 
Unlimitedness (un-lim'it-ed-nes),n The 
state of being unlimited or boundless, or of 


heing undefined, Sorwth. 
Unline (un-lin’), 0. To take the lining ont 
of; hence, to empty. ‘It wnlines their 

urses." Davies, 

nlineal (un-lin'é-al), a. Not lineal; not 
cone Ly ace wine a STE pe 
Mmlining (un-lin‘ing),n. In aterm a 
plied by Lindley to a process consisting in 
the separation of a layer from the inside of 
n petal. Called alao Chorisis, Chorization, 
and Deduplication, See CHORISIS. 
Unlink (un-lingk'), «t ‘To separate the 
links of; to loose, as something fastened by 
a link; to unfasten; to nntwist 

nes Orlando, it (the snake) wafinted —, 


uefied un-lik’wé-fid), a, Unmelted: 
por issoly 
matter, rigid, and unliquefied." Addison. 
Unli uidated (un -lik'’ wi-ditt-ed), a, Not 
liquidated; not settled; not having the exact 
amount ascertained ; 88, an wT Lrerere 
debt ; bret cep accounts. ea rnligne 
dated dama , penalties or pemiapet or i 
ascertained in sgl eikers 
Unliquored (un-lik’érd), a, 1, Not moist- 
ened or smeared with liquor. ‘Churches 
and states, like an twnlig 
fire with their own motion." 
2 Not filled with liquor; not in liquor; not 
ht mala ‘An unliquored Silenus.” Mil- 

on 

Unlistening (nn-lis'n-ing), a. Not paige Hn 
not hearing; not regarding or heeding. ' 
listening, barbarous force.” Thomaon, 
Unlive, v.¢ 1. (un-liv’) To live in a manner 
contrary to; to annul or undo by living. 
‘We must unlive our former lives.’ Glan- 
wil—2 (un-liv’.) To bereave of life. 


[fin the child the father's image lies, 
Where shall ] live, now Lucrece ia walroed. 


Aud, 

Unliveliness (un-liv'li-nes), n. Want of 
liveliness; dulness. Milton. 

Unload (un-léd’), vt. 1. To take the lond 
from; to discharge of a load or cargo; to dis- 
burden; as, to vnlond a ship; to unload a 
cart —2 To remove (aa 4 ¢: or burden) 
from a veasel, vehicle, or the like; to dia- 
charge; as, to unload a — or goods, — 
3. yy. to relieve from anytl onerous or 
troublesome; or to remove and nuke cease 
to be burdensome. 


4. To withdraw the chara | (that is, powder 
and ball) from: na, te w d a gun, 

Unlocated (un-lé- kit'ed),a. Nut located or 
Placed: specifically, in America, notsurveyed 
and marked off See Lactate. 

Unlock (un-lok’), of L To unfasten, as 
something which has been locked; to open, 
as what has been shut, closed in,or protected 
4 § a lock; as, to w a door or a chest. 

have seen her . . . wnlock her closet.’ 
Shak.—?. To open, in general; to lay open. 
Unfack your springs, and open all your coe 


Uniodge (un-loj), ¢.£. To deprive of a vi 
to dislodge. Carew. 

Uiogiead (in loj'ik-al ), a. Not 1 eal; il- 
ical ‘His wnlogical reason.’ Fuller, 
Unlook Aaa -lok’), v.t. To recall or retract, 

as a look. 


He... turned his bb towards me, then from me, 
as if he would wnfoaet his own books, Richards, 


Unlooked-for (un-lékt'for), a. Not looked 
for; not sought or searched for; not expected; 
not foreseen. 


Nor Fame J slight. nor for her favours call; 
She comes wa/ood'd-for, if she comes at all. 


The participlal form standing alone hen Boon 
sometimes in this sense. ‘By some un- 
looked accident cut off." Shak, 
Uniloose (un-lis’), of. 1. To loose; to un- 
fasten; to untie; to undo; to unravel. 
The Gordian knot of it he will wafeorr, Shak, 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; H, then; th, thin; 


‘Remained in the melted | 


Nor can my tongue werd my heart's great 5 4pm | 





UNMADE 


2. To let go or free from hold or wages 
to unbind from bunda, fotters, cords, e 
like; to set at liberty. 

Where 1 am robbed and bound, 
There must I be walow 

Unloose (un-lés’), v.i. ‘To fall in pieces; to 

loose all connection or union. 


Withowt this virtwe, the gia inion must aloe, 
the strength decay, and t re bet faint. 


Unloosen ( ns-ke'n vt. Tot NOOSE ; to 
loosen, Dr, Avior. 

Unlord t (un- lord’ at To deprive of the 
title, rank, and dignities of a lord; to reduce 
or degraile from a peer toa commoner. ‘The 
Gorecae of bishops.’ Milton. 

nlorded un-lord’ed),a, Not raised or pre- 
bom to the rank of a lord. 


Unlo (un-lord'’li), a. Not lordly; 
roeigtt *Meek and wnlordly Suet pine 
Lh ery. 


Unlosable, Unloseable (un-léz'a-bl), a. 
Not capable of being lost. 


The Epicureans. . . aseribe to every particular 
atom an innate and se/ereadle mio bilicge, Hayle, 


Unlost (un-lost’), a. Not lost. ‘A paradise 


unlowt." Young. 


Unlove} (un- luv’), v.t. To cease to love; to 


hate. Spectator 
Unloved (un-luvd’), a, Not loved. 


Alas the great grevaunce 
Toa love weifeved’, CAauerr. 


Unloveliness (un-lnovli-nes), ». Want of 
loveliness; as, (a) Unamiab eness ; want of 
the qualities which attract love. 


The old man . followed his suit with all means 
...» that might help ta countervail his own aelowe 
ftmers. Sir #, Sialmey, 


(>) Want of beauty or attractiveness to the . 
eye; plainness of feature or appearance. 
nlovely (un-luv’li), a. Not lovely; aa, (@) 
not amiable; destitute of the qualities which 
attract love, or possessing qualities that ax- 
cite dislike. (5) Not beautiful or attractive 
oven,te.f. To cease lov aucer. 

Unlo (un- Tuvan 4 a. Nak tot loving; not 
fond; unkind. 

Unlucent (un-la’sent), * Not lucent; nee 
giving light; not bright or shining. * 
ey most fierce but unlucent. Ser. 
i 

Unluckily (un-luk’i-li),ade. 1, Inan unlucky 
or unfortunate manner; unfortunately; un- 
happily. ‘ Starr'd most uniuckily,” Shak, 
2. By j I luck; with t be it said; unfor- 
tunately; as, ‘unluckily we have let the op- 

ortunity slip. 

Uniuckiness ¢ (un-luk'i-nes), n. 1. The state 
of being unlucky; anfortunateneas; ill for- 
tune.—2.t Mischievousness. 

Aa there is no moral in these jests, they ought to 
be discouraged, and looked upon rather as 
iiincdiners than wit. ¥ ’ 

Unlucky (un-Ink‘i),a, 1. Not lucky or fortu- 
nate; not favoured by fortune; not successful 
in one’s Undertakings; subject to frequent 
mnisfortune, failure, or mishap; unfortunate; 
unhappy. 

The lucky have whole days, which still choose; 
The wlothe have but one, and intents lose. 


2, Not resulting in success; resulting in 
failure, disaster, or misfortune, ‘ Untucky 
accidenta which make such experiments 
miscarry.” Boyle, —3. feceinpen'es by or 
bringing misfortune, maar utment, dis- 
aster, or the like; ill-omened; inauspicious, 
‘A most unlucky hour.’ Shak, 

Haunt me not with that weiecty face. Drypalen. 
4.4 Somewhat mischievous; mischievously 


w ahi. 
Why, cries an wnfcky we wag, 2 a a eee — 


have serv 
There was a lad, th’ sfwekses? y Nacis oe 
Was still contriving something bad but mew, 
Dr. HW", King. 
Uniuminous (un-lim'in-us), a Not lumi- 
ies not throwing out light; not bright 
or shining. ‘A tragical combustion, 
smoking and smouldering, uniuminous. 
Carlyle. 
Uniust,t n, Dislike. Chaweer. 
Unlustrous (un-lus’trua),a2. Wanting lustre; 
not shining. : 
in an eye 


Base and wetfesteoer as the smoky ig 
That's fed with stinking tallow, Shak. 
(The above is the reading in some modern 
editions; the old editions have él/ustriowa.} 
Unlute (un- lit’), vt To separate things ce- 
mented or luted; to take the lute or clay 
a ae ‘Uo nluting the veasels.” Boyle, 
nmade (un-mid’), p. and a. 1, De prived of 
ita form or qualities.—2. Not mader not yet 
w, wig; 


wh, whig,; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


UNMAGISTRATE 
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‘Taking the measure of an wn- 

made grave,” Shak 

Unmagistratet (un- -maj'is-trit), vt To de- 
oe 


formed. 


grade from ur rive of the office and 
authority of a magistrate. Milton, 
Unmaidenly (un-mid'n-li), a. Not becom- 
ing o maiden. 
The wanton gesticulations of a virgin io a wild as- 
sem! ly of ga'lants warmed with wine, could be na 
other than riggish and nn rneiairen fis, Aion, 


Unmaimed (un-mimd’),a. Not malmed; not 
disabled in any limb; complete in all the 
parts; unmutilated, entire. 


Tt is the first grand duty of an ecg ame ad 4 ee 
bis author entire and wamar 


Unmakable (un-mik’a- vt), a. Not sects 
to be made. ‘Unmakable by any but a ili- 
vine power.” NV. Grew, 

iil et 1. To destroy the 

qualities of; to cause to 

cease to exist; to annihilate; to uncreate; 

to annul, reverse, or essentially change the 
nature of, 

God dos uot make or wemody things to try ex- 
poriments. . Aarvet. 
2. To leave unmade, unformed, uncreated, 
or ubfashioned. *May make, unmake, do 
what she list." Shak. 

God when he makes the prophet, does sot wr- 
woot: the man. Lorke. 
Unmalleable (un-mal'lé«-bl), a. Not mal- 
leable; not capable of being hammered 
into a plate, or of being extended by heat- 

ing, a9 a metal 

Unman (iun-man), vf 1. To deprive of the 
character or qual ‘ties of a human being, as 
reason, d&c.; as, fear wamans him. 


Gross errors seman, and strip them of the very 
principles of reason aod sober discourse, South, 


@. To emasculate: to deprive of virility.— 
8. To deprive of the courage and fortitude 
of aman; to break or reduce into irresolu- 
tion; to dishearten; to deject. 


Her clamours pierce the Trojan 
Caman their courage, and augment 


re, 
€ To ood gis of men; as, to unman a ship 
Unmanacie (un-man‘a-kl), ot To release 
to set free. 


from or na from manacles; ‘Un- 
manacted from bonds of sense.” Tennynon. 
Uamanegeahis (an-man’dj-a-bl), a. Not 
manageable; not readily sulimitting to hand- 
ling or management; not easily restrained, 
governed, or directed; not controllable 
* Unimanageable by the milder methods of 
yernment.’ Locke, 
| (un-man‘ijd), @. 1. Not broken 
in, a8 a horse; not trained in general. ‘Like 
colts or tumanaged horses." Jer, Taylor. 
2 Not tutored; not educated. 
d force, and unmanaged virtue." 


“ir fears. 


Feil- 


Unmanhode,t a, Cowardice. Chaueer 
Unmanlike (un-man‘lik),a. Not manlike; 
as, (a) unlike man in form or appearance. 
b) Unbecoming a man 28 a member of the 
man race, inhuman; brutal 


It is strange to see the weneandiée cruelty of man- 
ined, Sur P. Sieney. 


¢) Unsuitable to a man, as oppos 
man or child; effeminate; childish. 
By the greatwess of the cry, it was the voice of a 
rian ; hit was a very wimnsLte voice, Bo to 
ery. Sir FP. Sidney. 
Unmanliness (un-man'li-nes), n. State of 
being unmanly; efleminacy. 
You and yours make piety a synonym for wrmay- 
diuens. sical 


“especial (un-man'li), a. Not manl 
jally, (a) not having the qu Ries os or 
ibutes of a man, a8 opposed to a wo- 
or or child; not having the strength, 
ween. robustness, fortitnde, courage of a 
- eoft; weak; effeminate ; woraniah ; 
childish : As, # ‘poor - spirited, unmanly 
wretch. (6) Unbecoming in a man; ~ 
worthy of a man; cowardly; as, wunmas uy 
fears. ‘My unmaniy tears.” Beau. & F 
‘The soft unmanly warmth and tenderness 
of love.” Addison, 
anda. 1, De- 


(un-mand' », PP. 
prived of the qualities tan; rendered 
effeminate; deprived of manly fortitud @. 
What, quite tmveaiered! Io fully! Saak, 
2 Not fornished with men, Milton —3. Not 
tamed; not yet familiar with man: a term 


is talconry. Used figuratively in the follow- | 


Come crvil nicht, 
Hore my avenane'a blood, bating in oy checks 
With thy black mantle, Shak, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


Se, 


mé, met, hér; 


‘An wun- | 


to a wo- | 


Pine, pin; 


Unmannered (un-man‘érd), a. Uncivil; 


rude. a 
ave a slanderous. . . tongue, waenaneer 
an zs a) Fouson, 

Unmannerliness (un-man'ér-li-nes),n, The 
state or quality of being unmannerly, Want 
of good munuers; breach of civility; rude- 
ness of behaviour. ‘A sort of unmannerli- 
fness,. . . a forwardness to interrupt uthers 
speaking." Locke. 

Unmannerly (un-man‘ér-li),a@. 1. Not man- 
nerly; wanting i manners, not having good 
manners; ride in beliaviour; ill-bred, 

I were aa rmonter’y to take you out 
And pot to kiss you. Shad, 


2 Not according to good manners; as, an 
waniannerly jest. 
Unmannerly?t (un-man'ér-li), adv. With ill 


manners, uncivilly. 
Forgive me 
Wl have used myself anmanner’y. Shak. 
nmanufactured (un-man'i-fak"tird), a 
a manufactured; not wrought into the 
proper form for use; as, winenufactured 
silk, cotton, tobacco, or the like. 
Vumanured (un-ma-ninl’), a 1. Not man- 
ured; not enriched by manure.—2 Uncul- 
tivated a rari, 
nmar. un-m a, 
having no mark. —2 Unobserved; not re 
carded; wodistinguished. 
He mix‘d, vomrl'd, among the busy throng. 


Unmarketable (un-milir’ket-a-b! 
for the market; not saleable; 
gorge value. 


at paltry stene brought home to her some | 


Prete ol true, spiritual, nrmerticedic, A ieaygriicy. 
Unmarred (un-minl’), ¢. Not marred; not 
injured; not spoiled; not obstructed. * Un- 
marr'd with ragged mosse or filthy mud." 
. ‘A serene fairness wnmearred by 
nor want orcare.' Dr. Caird. 
nmarriable} (un-ma'ri-a-bl), a. Not mar- 
_riageable, Milton. 
ble (un-ma’rij-a-bl), a. Not 
fit fo be married; too young for marriage. 
Unmarry (un-ma'ri), vt To divorce; to 
dissolve the marriage contract, ‘A law . 
giving permissions Lo Orc a wife, and 
marry a last.’ Milton. [Rare.] 
(un-martér), of To degrade 
from the standing or dignity of a martyr, 
Scotus, . . waa made a martyr after his death, . 
but sitce, Baronius hath anveeartyred him. 
Unmarvellous (un-mir’vel-us), a, Not mar- 
vellous or aston 
or surprise. Dr. Wolcot 
Unmasculatet (un-mas’ki-lat),r.«. Toemas- 
culate. 


The sing of the south waemarrulate Roetiesty bouties, 
Lr F. 
Unmasculine (un-mas’ki-lin), a Not mas- 


culine or manly; effeminate, Milton 


nmask (un-mask'), v6 To strip of a mask 
or of any disguise; to lay open what is con-— 


cealed. 
With full cups they had anenart’d his soul 
Fagcewewnor, 
Unmask (un-mask’), vi To put off a mask. 
My husband bids me; now | will wrmtard, Shak, 


Unmasterablet (un-mas’tér-a-bl), a, That 
cannot be mastered or subdued. * Ufnemaa- 
terable by the artof man." Sir J. Browne. 

Unmastered (un-mas'térd), @ 1. Not sub- 
dued; not conquered. —2, Not conjucrable 
He cannot his wvmacster'd grief sustain, Dryden, 


Unmatchable (un-mach'a-bl), a. That can- 
not be matched: that cannot be equalled; 
unparalleled, * Most radiant, exquisite anid 
unmatchable beauty." ak, 

Unmatched (un-macht’, a. Matchless; hav- 
ing no match or equal. 

That glorious day, which two such navies saw, 
As each, WamatcA’d, might to the world pres law, 


| (an-mén'ing), a. 1. Hav ng no 
meaning or signification, ms, nmeaning 
words.—2 Not having or not indieating in- 
telligence or sense, mindless; senseless. 
Byron. 

Unmeaningness (in-mén'ing-nes), a. The 
Burn or quality of being unmeaning, Miss 

urney. 

t (un- ment’), a. Not meant; not 
intended, * But Rhuetus happened on a 
death vameant.” Dryden, 

Unmeasurable (un- mnezh’it-a-bl), a Not 
capable of being measured: unbounded ; 
boundless; immeasuralile. ‘Womb unmea- 
rurable and infinite least.’ Shak, 


Uunsensnrabiy (ua: mezh‘dr-a-bll), ade. Ino 
an oomeasurall 


rable manner or atate; beyond 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


| all measure, 


1 Not marked | 


Fuller. 


ing; not exciting wonder | 


| Unmeritablet (un-me'rit-a-bl), a. 


How immeasurably glad his 
catholick majesty wae’ Howell, 

Unm (un-mezh‘ird),@ 1. Not mea- 
sured; plentiful beyond measure.—2 Im- 
mense; infinite; as, wWineasred space, 
‘Peopling, they also, the unmeasured poli- 
tudes of time.” Carlfyle.—3. Not subject to 
or obeying any musical role of measure, 
time, or rhythm; irregular; capricious. 
'The wnmearured notes of that strange 
lyre.” Shelley. 

Uaumachannter (un-mek’an-iz), c.f, Toundo 
or destroy the mechanism of; to unimake; 
to destroy, * Embryotic evils that could 
unmechanize thy frame." Sterne. 

Unmeddling (un-med'ling), a Not med- 
dling; not interfering with the concerns of 
others; not officinius. Chester rfield. 

U t (un-med'ling-nes), 7. 
Forbearance uf ae lorih Wp e or of busying 
one’s self with sumething. 

If then we be butsojourners,. . , bere must be aa 
. wnwwedalingeiess with these worldly con Sears: 
ments, Feel 

Dnmeditated (un-med'i-tit-ed), a, ot me- 
ditated; not prepared by previous thought; 
unpremeditated, * Fit strains pronounced, 
or sung, Wimeditated.” Milton. 

Tamers (an- tre a. Not meet or fit; not 

per; not worthy or suitable: in modern 
wees be fosenend by for before the object. 
Madam was young, wnmer the rule of sway. 


a. Not fit | You are al) wneert_for a wile. Ten syawre, 
| Unmeetly (un-mét'li), ade. Not fitly; not 
BO meroly | properly; not suitably. ‘A faire den 


may 

. « Upon a mangy jade uwnmeeily set’ 
Spenser. 

Unmeetness (un-mét’nes), mn. Unfitness,; 
unsuitableness. ‘Vast wimee!nes in mar- 
riage." Milton. 

Unmellowed Niger pt a. Not mel- 
lowed; not fully matured; not toned down 
or softened by ripeness or length of years. 
‘His head wumelowed but his jodgment 
ripe.’ Shak. 

Unmelodious (un-me-]6'di-us), a. Not me- 
lodious; wanting melody; harsh ‘The wn- 
melodious noise of the braying mules.’ Sir 

erbert 

Unmentionable (un-men “ghon-a-bl), a In- 
capable of being mentioned; unworthy of 
or unfit for being mentioned, named, or 
noticed 

Unmentionables (un-men’shon-a-blz), #. pl. 
Trousers or breeches, a5 a piece of dress not 
to be mentioned! in pote circles; inexpres- 
Bibles. (Colloq. and humorons.] 

Unmen (un-men'shond), : Not men- 
tioned; not named. ‘In musty fame's 
Teconis wimentioned yet." Dryden. 

Unmercenary (un-wér'se-na-ri), a. Not 
mercenary; not sordid. ‘A generous and 
unmercenary principle.’ Atterbury. 

Unmerchantable (un-mér'chant-a-bl), a. 
Not merchantable; not of a Seca Py for 
the market; wnsaleable. ‘Un nia hile 

Wichard.' ‘Rich. Carew 
nmercied) (un- mér’sid), a. Unmerciful ; 
merciless. Drayton. 

Unmerciful (un-mér’si-fyl),a. L Not mer- 
cifal; not influenced by mercy; cruel; in- 
human; merciless; of persons or th 

God never can hear the prayers of an memeiore’ 
man, Fer. Tayler, 

2. Unconscionable; exorbitant. ‘Onmerei- 
wl demands’ Pope. " 

Unm (uu-mér'si-fyl-li), ade. Tu 
an pomerciful manner; without tm or 
tenderness; ¢ Seuielly: ‘Blows wimercifully 
sore." 

Gumercituiness (nn -mér’si-fyl-nes), mn. The 
state or quality of being uomercifu 

Conalder the rules of friendship, lest ee firm to 
neamercyfudness. er. J apie. 
Having 
ho merit ww AERO ‘A slight, unmeritatle 
man.’ 

Unmerited ‘ un-merited), a. 1. Not me. 
rited; not deserved; ob ned without ser- 
vice or equivalent; as, unmerifed pa 

ton, 


tion. ‘Favour unmerited by me.’ 
2. Not deserved through wrongdoing: cruel; 
unjust; x8, wnmerited sufferings or injuries, 


Unmeritedness (nn. -me'rit-ed-nes),u State 


of being unmerited. ‘The freeness and wn- 
merifedness of God’ 8 ce.’ Boyle. 
Unmeriting (un-me'rit-Ing), a Not merit- 


ing; not Meritorious or deserving, "A 
brace of wameriting, proud, violent, testy 
magistrates.” Shak. 

Unmeted (un-mét'ed ) a. Not meted or 
measured, “Some little of the yt I 
felt in degree so unmeted.’ Charlotte Bronle, 


oi], pound; li, Sc. abune; YJ, Sc. fey. 


UNMETHODIZED 


Unmethodized (un-meth'od-izd), a. Mot | 
methodized or regulated by method, sys- | 
tem, or plan. Jae. Harrington. 

Unmew (un-mi'), c.f. To set free as froma 
mew; to emancipate. [Rare and poetical } 


Bat let a portion of ethereal dew 
Fall on ‘ae bead, afd presenty wire 
My soul. ACs. 
Unmild (un-mild’), a. Not mild; harsh; 
severe. Gower, 
Unmildness (un-mild‘nes), », Want of 
mildness; harshness. Milton. 
Unmilked (un- milkt’), a. Not milked. ‘The 
ewes... unmuilked’ Pope. 
Unminded (uo-mind'ed), a. Not minded; 


not heeded. ‘A poor, unminded outlaw, 
sneaking home.” Shak. 


Unmindful (un-mini'fyl), a. Not pterres 
not heedful; not attentive: | 
unmindful of laws; unmindf of health 02 or 


of duty. ‘ Pumindful of the crown that 
virtue gives.” Milton, 
Un (un-mind'fyl-li), ade. In an 
unmindful Tuner; carelessly; heedlessly. 
U as (un-mind'tyl- -nes), m, Heed- 
Peed tnakventicn: earel 

= things 

Ut will seueringe wine from the water; the wine 

ascending and the water descending. Bacon, 
Unmingleable (un-ming’gl-a-bl), a Not 
capable of being mingled or mixed. ‘The 
property of oil heing unmingleabla with 


un-aing gl, v.t. To separate, | 


water.” Boyle, (Rare. ] 
U (un-ming’gld), a. Not mingled; 
not mixed: unmixed: unalloyed; pure. 


‘Springs: on high hills are pure and wn- 
muiged.” Hace, 
Unmiraculous (un-mi-rak’i-lus), a. Not 
miraculous, Foun. 
Unmiry (un-mi'ri), a. Not miry; not muddy, 
rad foul with dirt. ‘ With safe unmiry feet." 


areineedl (un-mist), a. Not missed; not 
perceived to be gone or lost, 
Why should he not steal away, unasked and ww- 
rmairced F Gray. 
Unmistakabla, U ble (un-mis- | 
tak’a-bl), a, Not capalle of being mistaken | 
or misunderstood; clear; evident 
Not the Scripture, but szeninéobeave and indefec- 
tible oral tradition, was the rule of faith. Tidatson, : 
Unmistrusting (un-mis-trust'ing), x ae 
nmilstrusting; not suapecting; eae re 
‘An uwnmistrusting ignorance of the plies 
and foldings of the heart of a woman.’ 


Unmitigable (un-mit’i-ca-bl), a Not cap- 
able of being mitigated, softened, Or les- 
senedd. on we wait’ Leated wt me 3 | 
numitiga uni-mit’ ia. o 
mitigated; not lessened; not softened or | 
toned dowm * With public accusation, un- 
covered slander, enmmitigated rancour.’ Shak. | 
nmitre (un-mi'tér), «.f. To deprive of a 
mitre; to degrade or depose from the eek 
and ditmity ofabhishop, Milton, 

U1 Unmixt (un-mikst’), a Not 
mixed; not mingled; pure; unadulterated; 
unmingled: unualloyed. 

Thy commandment all alone shall live... 
Cinetied with baser matter. “SAaak. 


Unmoaned { (un-ménd), a. Not bemoaned | Vumoving 


or lamented. 
Our fatherless distress was lelianeaan'a, Shae, 


Unmodernized (un-mo'dern-izd), a Not 

modermized; not altered ta a modern a 
shion, The mansion of the squire . 
vnmodernized.’ Jane Austen. 

Unmodifiable (un-mo'll-fi’a-bl), a Not 
modifiahle: not capable of being modified. 

Unmodifia bleness (un-mo'di-fi' a-bl-nes), n. | 
The state or quality of being unmodifiable. 
‘A nature not of brutish unmodijiableness.' 
George Eliot 

Unmodified (un-mo'li-fid), @ Not modified: 
net altered in form; not qualified in mean- 
ing; not limite or circumscribed, ‘An 
universal, uaniodijied capacity to which the 
fanatics pretend.’ Burke. 

Un (un-nl'ish) a Not modish; 
not according to custom or fashion; un- 
fashionable. Pope. 

Unmoist (un-moist’), a. Not moist; not hu- 
mid; dry; unmelst J. Philips. 
Unmoistened (tn-mois'nd), a. Not made 
moist or humid; net wetted. 

He highey dew, 
Aod with aereitteurd axle skimmed the fol, 


Comyaer. 
Unmolested (un-mét-lest'e|), a. Not mo- 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


Unmoralized (un-mor'al-izd), a. Untutored 


Unm 


~Unmova’ 


Unmurm d (un-mér'mérd), a. Not mur- 
mured at, Aeaw. & Fi 
| Unmurmuring (un-mér'mér-ing), a Not 
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not disturbed; free from disturb- 
Mespwhile the wwalns 
Shall svaleoted reap what plenty Remit 

Unmoneyed (un-mun'id), a ot havi 
money; tmupecunious. "The wimoneyec 
wight.” Shenstone. 

Unmonkish (un-mungk‘ish), a2. Unlike or 
nubecoming a monk; nwt given to or syImpa- 
thizing with monasticism, 

Unmonopolize (un-mo-no ol-iz }, ‘wt To 
recover from being mon zed. * amon- 

lizing the rewards of learning and in- 


ustry.” Milton. Rare 
Unmoor (un-mor’), v.t aut. (a) to bring 


lested ; 
Abce. 


tu the state of riding with a single anchor, | 
two or more 


after having been moored by 
cables. (6) To loose from ancho1 
moorings, ‘Thy skiff ummoor.' 


or pee 


by morality; not conformed to good morals. 

a dissolute and whmoralize! temper,’ 
orria, 

| Tnmorrised! (un-mor'ist),a. Not wearing 

the dress of a morris-dancer. 


Whiat ails this fellow, 
Thus to appear before me we 


Reau. & FT, 
| Unmortise (un-mor'tis), v.f. To loosen or 


undo as a mortise; to separate us a joint 


from its socket. ‘The feet unmortised from 


their ankle bones.” Tennyeon, 
Un-Mosaic (nn-mé-24'ik 

of Musaic; contrary to Moses or bis law. 

Hy this reckoning Moses should be most w#-AMorair, 


alt saidarsa., 
othered pansuee tard). a. Not having 


ur deprived of a mother; motherless, ' [n- 


mothered little child of four years old." | 


B. sotheriy 


saat reason’ fal hy charactered in 
the face." Milton. 
‘Unmounted(un-mount’ed),a, Not mounted; 
not ahd char their special duties on horse- 
mounted and wimounted police. 
Unmourned (un-mérnd’), a, Not mourned; 
not grieved for or lamented, Byron. 
Unmoveable (un-mév'a-bl), 
a. Incapable of being moved ; immovable. 
‘The precise and wamovable boundaries of 
that species." Locke. 
Unmovably, Unmovea 


adv. In an unmovable or immovable man- 
ner; immovably. ‘My mind is fixt unmove- 
ably.” Surre 


y. 

Unmoved (un-mivd’), a, 1. Not moved; not 
transferred from one place to another. 
Locke,—2. Not changed in purpose or reso- 
lution; unshaken; firm ‘Unmored, un- 
shaken, unseduced." Nilton.—3. Notaffected; 
not having the passions or feelings excited; 
net touched or impressed; not altered by 
passion or emotion; calm. 
moved.” Dryden, 

"Tle Hime this heart should be sm 


Since others ithas ceased ta move, Jyran. 


4. Not susceptible of excitement by passion | _ 


of any kind; cool. 


Who, moving others, are themeclves a5 
t ‘wmaowed, cold, and to temptanen slow, 


un-méwing), a. 1, Having no 
fee <page nonin eaps of matter.’ 
Cheyne. _3 Not exciting emotion; having 
no power to affect the passions; unaffecting 

Unmown (un-mén'), p anda. Not mown 
or cut down. ‘Braided blooms womown.' 
Tennyaon, 

UnmufMfie (un-mnfl), of To uncover by 
removing a muffler; to remove something 
that conceals, or something that dolls or 
deadens the seund of; as, to unmule the 
face; to wan fle a dram. 


murmuring ; not complaining; as, wamur- 
muring patience. Byron. 


Unmuscled (un-mus'ld), a. Having the 


muscles relaxed; flaccid. ‘Their unimuscled | 


cheeks." Richardson. 
Unmuscular (un-mus’ki-lér), a. Not mus- 
cular; physically weak. @. Reade. 
Unm (un-mQ‘sik-al), a 1. Not musi- 
cal; not harmonious or melodious. AF. Jon- 
son.—2, Not pleasing to the ear. ‘A name 
wnimusical to the Volacian's eara.” Shak, 
Unmutilated (un-mi'ti-lat-ed), a. Not mu- 
tilate!: not deprived of a member or part; 
entire Fennant 


hh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 7H, then; th, thin; 


“‘Unmuzzle (un-muz'l), we 


Uv 


a The reverse 


(an-mév'a-bli), | 


‘With face wi- | 





UNNEIGHBOURLY 


To loose from a 
muzzle; to neers a muzzle from; to free 
from restraint, Ay. , Marry, how wim 
your wisdom.’ Sha 
The hell-hounds of war, oo all sides, will be on- 
coupled and witorated. Prarie. 
mmysterious (un-mis-téri-us), a Not 
mysterious; not shut up, hidden, or con- 
ecealed; clear, J pane 
U ry (un-mis’t4r-i), of To divest of 
mystery; to make clear or plain. Fuller, 


Lure. | 

dnaail un-nil’), o.f To remove or take out 
the nails from; to unfasten or loosen by 
removing nails. ' Whiles Joseph of Arius: 
thea and Nicodemus wanail our Lord.” 
Evelyn. 

Unnameable (un-nim'‘sa-bl), a. Incapable 
of being named; indescribable, ‘A clond 
of unpameanhle feeling.” Poe. 

.(un-namid’). a. 1. Not named; not 
having received a name. Milton.—2Z Not 
named; not mentioned. 
Be glad thou art uawered Frau, & FL 

Unnapped (un-napt’),a@, Not having a nap; 
1s, uninapped clo 

Unnative (un-ni'tiv) a. Not native; foreign; 
not natural [Rare 


Whence... this anal femur, 
To gencrous Hntons never known nt 


Unnatural (un-nat'(i-ral), a 1. Not natura remeayred 
contrary to the laws of nature; contrary to 
the natural feelings. 


Uneaten! deeds do breed a xafwral troubles. 


Shah, 
That death's eanatwra/ that kills for loving. SAak. 


@ Acting without the affections of our com- 
mon oature; not having the feelings 
to humanity. ‘An unnatural dam.’ Shak. 
3. Not in conformity to nature; not agreeable 
to the real character of persons or things; 
not representing nature; forced: strained ; 
affected: artificial; as, affected and un- 
natural thoughts; wnndtural images or 
descriptions 

ifs wewafern! 

It fete meniien any one in a gust . to 
Unnaturalize(un-nat'fi-ral-iz),7.t To make 
unnatural; to divest of natural feelings. 
Unnaturalized (n-nat'f-ral-izid), a. ya 

turalized; not invested, as a foreigner wi 

the rights and privileges ofa. native suly 
Ununaturally (un-nat'i-ral-li), adv. art 

unnatural manner; in opposition to natural 

feelings and sentiments. SAak 
Unnaturalness (un-nat’d-ral-nes), 2. The 
state or quality of being unnatural; con- 
trariety to nature. Jer. Taylor. 
Unnature! (un-na'tir), vt To change or 
take away the nature of; to endow witha 
different nature. 
A right heavenly natere indeed, as 
iNeleg them, doth sa bridle them, Sir F. Siatery, 
Unnature (un'ni-tir),. The absence of 
nature or of the order of nature; the con- 
trury of nature; that which is unnatural 
‘So as to be rather unnature, after all, than 
nature.” AY. Bushnell, 
Cormanire, what we call Chaos, holds 
but vacuities, devouring gulfs. 
aon, Tecan (un-nav‘l-ca-bl), a. Not navi- 
gable; Incapable of being navigated. * That 
ee hfe stream.’ Jdryden, 
ted (un-nav'l-ga- rated) a. Not na- 
pare not passed over in ships or other 
vessela (Cook, 
Unnear? (un'nér), prep. 
distance from. Davies 

Unnecessarily (un- ne’ses-an-ri- li), adp. In 

an unnecessary manner; without necessity; 

needlessly; superfluously. Shak. 
Unnecessariness ( un-ne'ses-sa-ri-nes 

The state of being unnecessary; np 
{innsceant Anal ri), a. Not 
Unnecessary (un-ne'ses-sa-ri), a. ot me- 

cessary; needless; not required by the cir- 

cumetances of the case: uselesa: _— ™- 
necessary labour orcare; cen Carel a EEOme 
Unnecessity? (nn-né-ses’l-ti), n ‘The con- 
trary of necessity; something unnecessary. 

Sie T. Browne. 

Unneedful (un-néd'fnl), a. Not needful; 
not wanted; needless. 
The text was not warmed fel, Afilfen. 
hboured (un-né'bérd),a¢. Ha no 
neighbours; not placed or dwelling nigh or 
near, Cowper. 
Unneighbourly (un-na'bér-li),a. Not neigh- 

React not sul eto the duties of a neigh- 

our. 


Parnassus is but a barren mountain, and its le- 
habitants make it more so by their ide ~~ “led 
deporhnent 


it were weer 


in it 


Not near: at a 


nh. 
eaa- 


Unne 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


UNNEIGHBOURLY 


Unneighbourly t (un-na’bér-li), ade. In an 
desoit-tn he ta 


The French . . . have dealt . . . very unfriendly 
and snnetghbourly to us. Strype. 


Unnervatet (un-nérv’ét), @ Not strong; 
feeble: enervate. W. Broome. 

Unnerve (un-nérv’,v.¢. To deprive of nerve, 
force, or strength: to weaken; to enfeeble; 
as, to unnerve the arm. ‘The unnerved 
father falls.’ 

The precepts are often so minute and fall of cir- 
cumstances, that they weaken and annerve his verse. 
Addison. 

Unnestle (un-nes’1), vt. To deprive of, or 
eject from a nest; to dislodge; to eject. 
‘To unneestle and drive out of heaven all the 

meth, th adv. 8 ly; hard! 
nne nnethes,t ado. Scarcely; y. 
Spenser. See UNEATH. 

Unnetted (un-net’ed), a. Not inclosed in 
a net or net-work ; unprotected by nets, as 

Une Lyd) Not a 
nniggard (un- érd), a. ot niggard or 
miserly; liberal. Sylvester. 

U gardly (un-nig’érd-li), a. Not nig- 

fan or miserly; upn . Abr. Tucker. 
nnoble (un-no’bl), a. Not noble; ignoble; 
mean. ‘A most unnodle swerving.’ Shak. 

Unnobleness (un-nd’bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being unnoble; meanness. 
Beau. & Fl. 

Unnobly (un-nddli), adv. Ignobly. ‘You 
do the most unnobdly to be angry.’ Beau. & 


Fl. 

Unnooked (un-niékt’), a. Without nooks 
or crannies; hence, fig. without guile; open; 
simple. ‘My unnooked simplicity.’ Marston. 
Obsolete and rare.) 
nnoted (un-ndt‘ed),a. 1. Not noted; not 
observed; not heeded; not regarded. 


Secure, uanoted, Conrad's prow pass'd by. Ayron. 


2. Not marked or shown outwardly. ‘With 
... soberand unnoted passion.’ Shak. (Rare. ) 
Unnoticed (un-né’tisd), a. 1. Not observed: 
not regarded. ‘I’ve acted no unnoticed 
James Smith.—2 Not treated with 
he usual marks of respect; not kindly and 
hospitably entertained; neglected. 
Unnotify (un-nd'ti-fi ), vt. To contradict, 
as something previously made known, de- 
clared, or notiNed. H. Walpole. 
Unnourished (un-nurishd), a. Not nour- 
fahed; not fostered or cherished. Danvel. 
Utinumbered (un-num’bérd), a. Not num- 
bered; innumerable; indefinitely numerous. 
Mothers of many children, and blest fathers, 
That see their issues like the stars nnnumber'd. 
Bean, & Fi. 
Unnun (un-nun’), v.t. To release or depose 
from the condition of a nun; to cause to 
cease to be a nun. 
Many did quickly wasn and disfriar themselves. 
Fuller. 
Unnurtured (un-nér’tird), a. Not nurtured; 
not educated. ‘Unnurtured souls have 
erred.’ Wisdom of Solomon. 
Unobedience t (un-6-bé‘di-ens), n. Disobe- 
dience. Wickliffe. 
Unobedient | (un-6-bé'di-ent), a. Disobe- 
en ’ 


ton. 
Unobjectionable (un-ob-jek’shon-a-bl), a. 
Not liable to objection; incapable of being 
condemned as faulty, false, or improper. 


¥. 

Unobnoxious (un-ob-nok’shus), a. Not 

le; not subject; not exposed to harm. 
‘Unobnoxious to decay.’ Cowper. 

Unobdscured (un-ob-skird’),a. Not obscured; 
not darkened, dimmed, clouded, or over- 
cast. ‘His glory unobscured.’ Milton. 

Unobservable (un-ob-zérv’a-bl), a. Incap- 
able of being observed; not observable; not 
discoverable. Boyle. 

Unobservance(un-ob-zérv’ans),n. The state 
or quality of being unobservant; want of 
observation; inattention. Whitlock. 

Unobservant (un-ob-zérv’ant), a. 1. Not 
observant; not attentive; heedless. ‘An 
unexperienced and unobservant man.’ Dr. 
Knoz.—2 Not obsequious. 

Uno ed (un-ob-zérvd’), a. Not ob- 
served; not noticed; not seen; not regarded: 
not heeded. ‘ Unobdserred the glaring orb 

lines.’ Pope. 

Unobeervedly (un-ob-zérved-li), adv. In 

rved. 


an unobse manner; without being ob- 
served. 
Unobse (un-ob-zérv'ing), a. Not ob- 


serving; inattentive: heedless. 
Unobdstructed (un-ob-struk’ted), a. Not 
obstructed; not filled with impediments; 
not hindered or stopped; as, an unobstructed 
stream or channel. Sir R Blackmore. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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Unobdstructive (un-ob-struk’tiv),a Not 
resenting any obstacle. Sir R. Blackmore. 
nobtrusive (un-ob-tro‘siv), a. Not ob- 
trusive; not forward; modest. Young. 
Unobdtrusively (un-ob-tro‘siv-li), adv. In 
an unobtrusive manner; not forwardly. 
Unobvious (un-ob’vi-us), a. Not obvious, 
evident, or manifest. te. 
Unoccupied (un-ok’ki-pid), a. 1. Not occu- 
pied ; not ; a8, unoccupied land. 
N. Grew.—2. Not employed or taken up in 
business or otherwise; as, time unoccupied. 
noffending (un-of-fend’ing), 4. Not of- 
fending; not giving offence; not sinning; 
free from sin or fault; harmless; innocent. 
‘My unofending child.’ Beau. d FI. 
Unoffensive (un-of-fen’siv), a. Not offen- 
sive; harmless; inoffensive. Bp. Fett. 
Unofficious (un-of-fi’shus), a. Not officious; 
not forward or intermeddling. Milton. 
Unoften t (un-of'n), adv. Rarely. 


The man of try not wacften has been found 
to think after the same manner. Harris. 


Unoil (un-oil),v.¢ To free from ofl. Dryden. 

Unoiled (un-oild’), a. Not oiled; free from 
oil ‘Unoided hinges.’ Young. 

Unoldt (un-éid’), v.t. To make young; to 
rejuvenate. ‘Minde-gladding fruit, that can 
unolde aman.’ Sylvester. 

Unona (a-nd’na), n. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Anonacezw. The species consist of 
trees, large shrubs, or climbing plants, found 
in India and tropical Africa. e bark and 
fruit of many of the species are aromatic, 
with some degree of acridity, and are em- 

loyed as stimulants and febrifuges. 
noperative (un-o’pe-rat-iv), a. Not oper- 
ative; producing no effect; inoperative. 


Burke. 
Unopercula Un ted (un-6-pér’- 
kad-lat, mate, onc at-ed), a. Having no 


Unopposed (un-op-pézd, a. Not opposed 
noppo un-op- ,@. Notop ; 
not resisted; not meeting with any obstruc- 
tion; as, an army or stream unopposed. 
For what end was that bill to linger beyond the 
usual period of an unopposed measure? Burke. 


Unoppressive (un-op-pres‘iv), a. Not op- 
pressive. ‘An tnoppressive but a productive 
revenue.’ Burke. 

Unorder (un-ordér), v.t. 
[Rare. ] 


I think I must wnorder the tea. Ass Burney. 


Unorderly (un-ordér-li), a. Not orderly; 
lar, disorderly. ‘ Unorderiy confusion 

in the church.’ Bp. Sanderson. 
Unordinaryt (un-ordin-a-ri),a. Not ordin- 
ary; not common. ‘An tnordinary shape.’ 


Unorg (un-or’gan-izd),a. Not organ- 
fot arent eh inorganic; as, metals are 


Unoriginal (un-Srij'i-nal.e 1. Not original 
no (un-6-rij’i-nal),a. 1.Noto ; 
derived.—2. Having no birth; ungenerated. 
* Unoriginal night and chaos wild.’ Milton. 
Uno ted (un-6-rij’i-nat-ed ), a. Not 
originated; having no birth or creation. 
The Father alone is self-existent, underived: sn- 
originated. iM aterland. 


Unornamental (un-or/na-ment’al), a. Not 
ornamental Weat. 

Unornamented (un-or/na-ment’ed), a. Not 
ornamented; not adorned; plain. Coventry. 

Unorthodox (tun-or’tho-doks), a. Not ortho- 
dox; heterodox; heretical Dr. H. More. 

Unorthodoxy (un-or'tho-doks-i), n. The 
state or quality of being unorthodox; un- 
soundness in faith; heterodoxy. 7’om Brown. 

Unostentatious (un-os’ten-ta”’shus), a. 
1. Not ostentatious; not boastful; not mak- 
ing show and parade; modest. Weat. — 
2. Not glaring; not showy; as, unostentatious 
colouring. 

Unostentatiously (un-os’ ten-ta” shus-li ), 
adv. In an unostentatious manner; without 
show, parade, or ostentation. Dr. Knoz. 

Unostentatiousness (un-os’ten-ta” shus- 
nes),. State or quality of being free from 
ostentation. 

Unowed (un-6d’), @. 1. Not owed; not due. 
2.t Not owned; having no owner. 

England now is left 
To tug and scamble, and to part by th’ teeth 
The susowed interest of proud, swelling state. r 

Unowned (un-5nd’), a. 1. Not owned; hav- 
ing no known owner; not claimed. Milton. 
2. Not avowed; not acknowledged as one’s 
own, not admitted as done by one's self. 


y. 
Unpack (un-pak’), v.t. 1. To open, as things 
packed; as, to unpack goods.—2. To relieve 
of a pack or burden; to unload; to disburden. 


To counterorder. 





ndte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


UNPATRONIZED 
‘Must .. . unpack my heart with words.’ 
Unpa: (un-pakt’), a. Not packed; not 


collected by unlawful artifices; as, an un- 
jary. Hudibrase. 
npacker (un-pak’ér),n. One who unpacks. 
By the awkwardness of the wapscher the statue's 
was broken. Miss Edgrwerth 

Unpaid (un-pad), a. 1. Not paid: not dis- 
charged, asadebt. Milton —2 Not having 
received what is due; as, unpaid workmen. 

If her armies are three ™ id, she is 
less exhausted by expense. wend, Durte. 
—Unpaid for, not paid for; taken on credit. 

Un (un-pand’},a. Not pained; suffer- 
ing no pain. B. Jonson. 

Unpainful (un-pan’fyl), a Not painfal. 
giving no pain. ‘An easy and unpet 
touch.’ Locke. 

Unpaint (un-pant’)), v.t. To efface the paint- 
ing or colour of. Parnell. 


Unpaired (un- ‘)} a. Not ; not 
matched. ‘And minds unpaired had better 


think alone.” Crabbde. 

Unpalatahble (un-pal’at-a-bl),a. L Not pa- 
latable ; disgusting to the taste. Anson. — 
2 Not such as to be relished ; le. 


; disagreeab 
‘The prickles of unpalatable law.’ Dryden. 
Unpanged (un-pangd’), a. Not cted 


with pangs; not pained. Beau. & Fi. 
Unpannel (un-pan’el), v.t. To take off a 
pannel from; to unsaddle. 

God’s peace be with him who saved us the trouble 
of unpannelling Dapple. 7vts. 
Un (un-pa’ra-dis), v.t. To deprive 
of happiness like that of paradise; to render 


ME ety thought would drink up all joy 
And quite «paradise the realms of li ht. Yeene. 

Unp. med (un-par’a-gond), a. Un- 
equalled: unmatched; matchless. ‘Your 
unparagoned mistress.’ Shak. 

Un Dle (un-pa’ra-lel-a-bl), a. In- 
capable of being paralleled. ‘My unperal- 
le love to mankind.’ Bp. Hat. 

Unparalleled (un-pa’ra-leld),a. Having no 
parallel or equal; unequalled; unmatched. 
‘His fame unparallel'd.” Shak. ‘A deity so 
unparallel'd. Milton. 

Unpardonable (un-par‘dn-a-bl), a. Not to 
be forgiven; incapable of being pardoned or 
remitted; as, an unpardonable sin. 

"Tis a fault too too wxfardenable. Shad. 

Unparliamentariness (un-par’li-ment” a- 
ri-nes),n. The state of being unparliament- 


ary. 
Unparliamentary (un-pairli-ment’a-ri), a. 
Contrary to the usages or rules of proceed- 
ing in parliament or of a legislative body; 
not such as can be used or uttered in parlia- 
ment; as, unparliamentary language. 
Unparroted (un-par’ot-ed),a. Not repeated 
by rote like a parrot. 
Her sentiments were xu Sarrofed and unstudied. 


Godwin. 
Unpartial t (un-par’shal), a. Not partia 1; 
impartial ‘A serious and unpartial exam- 
ination.” Bp. Sanderson. 
Unpassable (un-pas’a-b)), a. 1. Not admit- 
ting e; impassable. ‘Vast and un- 
mountains.’ Sir W. Temple. — 
2. Not current; not received in common pas- 
ments, uncurrent; as, unpassable notes or 
coins. 

Making a new standard for money, must make all 
money which is lighter than that standard sapass- 
able. Locke. 

Unpassableness (un-pas’a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being unpassable. Evelyn. 
Unpassionate (un-pa’shon-at), a. 1. Free 
from passion or bias; impartial; dispassion- 
ate.—2 Not angry. ‘Sober, grave, and un- 
lonate words.’ Locke. 
Unpassionated | (un-pa’shon-at-ed), a. Dis- 
assionate. Glanrille. 
npassioned (un-pa‘shond), a. Free from 
assion; oP an panto) Davies. deori t 
npastort (un-pas’‘tor), v.t To deprive o 
the office of a pastor. Fuller. 
Unpathed (un-p&thd’), a. Unmarked hy 
passage; not trodden; trackless. ‘Unpath‘d 
Unpathwayed ( th’wad ) Havi 
npa un-piath’wad ), a. aving 
no pathway: thless. ‘The smooth un- 
wayed plain.’ Wordsworth. 


npatiencet (un-pa’shens), n. Want of 
patience; impatience. Uda 
Unpatient t (un-pé’shent), a. Impatient. 
0 na. 
Unpatriotic (un-pa'tri-ot”ik), a. Not patri- 
otic. Quart. Rev. 
Unpatronized (un-pat’ron-izd),a. Not hav- 
ing a patron; not suppo by friends. 
Johnaon. 


oil, pound; yy, Se abune; — ¥, Se. fey. 


UNPATTERNED 


Unpatterned (un- pat'érnd), a. Having 
po pattern; unequalled, ‘Should | prize 
you leas, unpattern'd Sir.” Beau, & F 

Unpaved (une -pavd’), a. 1. Not paved; not 
covered with stone.—2 + Castrated, gelded. 
Shak. [Ludicroua.) 

Unpay (un-pa'), ot. 1+ To undo; to annul 
by payment, [Humorous.] 

Pay her the debe pou owe her, and eae! the vil- 
lany you have done fea. 


2 Not to pay or compensate: only in past 


articiple, 
Unpaya ble (1n- . a-bl)}, a. Incapable of 
Ye ste paid. Sow 


LE areaore (an'pés), m. Dispeace. Chaucer. 
"aber quarte (uu-pés‘a-bl), a. Not peace- 
: ne ; : es gama ‘Away, unpeaceable 
dog 
as (un-pés‘a-bl-nes),n, The 
state of being unpeaceable; unquietnesa; 
quarrelsomeness. Mountagu. 
Un (un-pés'fyl, a. 
peaceful; unquiet. Milton 
npedigreed ( un-ped'i 4grad ), a. Se dis- 
tinguished by a igree. A. Pollok 
Unpeerable, Unpeered (ae pits: bl, 
péerd’), a, Having no peer or equal; me 
equalled. "Unpeered excellence.” Marston. 
Unpeg (un-peg’), v.t. To pull out the peg 
frum; be: open by removing & peg or pegs. 
ethe hasket on the house's top, 
& birds Ay. Sitab, 
tisoas vey pen’), vt. To let out or release 
from being penned up; to set free from a 
peu or confinement. ‘If a man unpeng an- 
other's water.’ Blackstone 
Unpenetrable) (un-pen’é- -tra-bl),a. Not to 
be penetrated; impenetralle. olla ned, 
Unpenitent! (un-pen‘i-tent), a, Not peni- 
tent; impenitent. Sandys 
Unpensioned (un-pen ‘ahond),a. 1. Not pen- 
signed; not rewarded hy a pension; as, an 
unpensioned suliier,—2, Not kept im pay; 


Not pacific or 


not held in dependence by @ pension. 
To deprive of 


Byron. 
Unpeople (un-pé'pl), vt. 
eople; to deprive of inhabitants; to depopu- 
ee to dispeople. ‘I'll unpeople Egypt." 


Unpeopled (un-pé'pld), p. anda. Depopu- 
lated; dispeopled: uninhabited: desolate, 
* Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones,’ Shak. 
Unperceivable (un- pér-sév'a-bl),a. Incap- 
able of being perceived; not perceptible. 


South, 
Unperceived (un-pér-sévd, a. Not per- 
; not observed; not no- 


elved; not heed. 
ticed. ‘Shade, wnperceived, 50 softening 
into shade.” Thorson. 

Unperceptible! (un-pér-sep’ti-bl), a. 

reeptible. Hollaned, 

Un peregal,ta@ Unequal. Chaucer. 

Unperfect | (un-pérfekt), a. Not perfect; 
not complete; deficient; imperfect. ‘An 
unperfect actar.' 

Nature... hath made nothing saci é 
‘aloe 

Unperfect { (un-pér'fekt), of To make 
pi ay 5h gael aaa toleaveunfinished. 
Sir P. Sidue 

Unpe perfectly? (un-pérfekt-li), adv. Imiper- 

ectly. 

Gapeefcrmed (un-pér-formd’), a. Not per- 
formed; not done; not executed; not ful- 
filled; as, the business remains unperformed; 
an unperformed promise. | — bh fon tiri- 

rform’d by living man, 
nperishablet (un- pant wb a Not 
liad eek not subject to decay: imperish- 
iroert claftor. 
g (un- -perish-ing), a, Not perish- 
peta lasting: durable, ‘Her great sire's un- 
righing abode," Cowper. 

danertured ( un. per jard ), a. Free from 

the crime of perjury; net foraworn, Dryden. 


Im- 


bs rplex } (un- er pleks’), c.4 To free or 
eve from perplexity. on, 
Unperple: (uD: per- Nekst’), a. 1. Not | 


per jNlexed; not harassed; 
ree from perplexity or complication; 
sim le. ‘Sinip 
Locke. 
Unpersecuted (un-pér-se-ki'ted), a. Free 
from persecution. Milton. 
Unpersonable (un-pér'son-a-bl), a. Not 
personalile; not handsume or of good ap- 
rance, JTolland. 
dinevanadatae (ei (un-pér-swid'a-bl), a. In- 
capable of being persuaded or influenced by 
motives urged. Sir P. Sidney. 
Unpersuadableness (un-pér-awid'a-bl- 
nes}, mn. The quality of being unper- 
suadable: resistance to persuasion. 
ardavii. 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


nut embarrassed, | 


&, unperplered proposition." | 
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Unpersuasion (un-pér-awi’zhon), m The 
state of being unpersuaded, Leuphton, 


Unpersuasive (un-pér-swi’ziv), a. Not 
persuasive, unable to persuade. ‘I bit my 
unpersuasice lips.” Michardaon. 

Unperturbed (un-pér-térbd’), a. Not per- 


turbed; not disturbed. 


These perturbations would be so combined with 
the av ~erferhed motion as to produce a new motion 
not less regular than the other, Whewell. 


Unpervert (un-pér-vért’), ot To recon- 
vert; to recover from being a pervert. 
Fuller. 

1 had the credit all over Paris of aire 
Madame de V—, 


Unperverted (un-pér-vért'ed), a. sat p per- 
verted; nut wre or turned to a wrong 
sense or use, Su 

Unpetrified (un- shet'ri-fil), a. Not Ba 

; not converted into stone. Sir 
oproweit 
Unphilosophic, Unphilosophical (un- 
fil’é-sof"ik, un-fil’d-sof"ik- rays Not philo- 
sophic: the reverse of philusophic; not ac- 
cording to the rulea or principles of sound 
hilosophy. 

-| Un philosophize (un-fl-los’6-fiz), vt To 
degrade from the character of a philos- 
opher, 
to Dr. Johnson. ] 

Our passions and our interests flow in upon ws, 
And wepAiferopAise ws into feere mortals. Pope. 

Unpickable (un-pik'a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being picked; incapable of being opened 
with a a pointed instrument. ‘Locks wn- 

ickable" Beaw. d&: Fl. 
npicked (un-pikt’), a. 1. Not picked; not 
en or selected.—2. Unplucked; ungath 
ered; unenjoyed. 


Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night, and 
we must hence and leave it wajficdtua, j Ata, 


3. Having the stiches picked out; unstitched. 
‘A robe, half-made, and half unpicked again.” 
W. Colling,—4. Not picked or opened with 
an instrument, as a lock, 
Unpierceable (un-pérs‘a-bl), a. 
of being Be fail ‘So unpierceab 
armour. 
Unpierced (mn: pérst), a. Not pierced; not 
bra) Byron. 
ed (an -pil’érd), a. Deprived of 
pi ars; not having OF sorporied by pillars. 
mL) wapillared tem Pope. 


Pres pee 


be orden et nbd) a. Having no 
i hl having the head not supported. 
Lom, 


Unpin (un-pin'), v.t. To loose from pins: 
to unfasten or undo what is held together 
by a pin or ping; to remove the pins of; re 
to wnpin a frock; to unpin @ building; to 


unpin a door, ‘His mouth wnpinn'd." 
Gower. 
Prithee, rerepicin os Shak. 
To loose from 


Unpinion (un-pin'yon 
pions or manacles; a ae free from restraint. 
Unpinked | (un-pingkt"), a. Not pinked; 
lerced with eyelet- oles. Shak. 
Atpoualy (un-pit’e-us-li), ade, 
pte the manner. 
Oxford, in her senility, has 
in this so deer gifrourly Craw 
shells alone, Sor 1. Aasition, 
Unpitied (un-pit'id), a 1. Not pitied; not 
compussiniated; not regarded with sympa- 
thetic sorrow, 
Stumble tn across the market to his death 
Lipari 7 coy TOM, 
2+ Unmerciful; pitiless, 

You shall have your full time of imprisonment and 
your deliverance with an ampifted whipping. Shad. 
Unpitiful (an-pit'i-fyl), @ 1. Having no 
ity; not merciful.—2 Not exciting pity. 

npitifully (un- pit’i- {nl-li), ade. In an 
unpitiful manter; unme fully; without 
mercy. * Beat him most un pitifully.’ Shak. 
Unpitifulness (un-pit'i-fyl-nes), n The 
state or quality of being unpitiful. Sir P. 
neat 
Unpitous, | a. Unpitiful; crnel. Chaweer, 
Unpitying (un-pit’i- -ing), a. Having no 
pity; showing no compassion, 
Plunging from his castle, with a cry 
Ee raised his hands to the wa putwinye ak y. 
Langfeiiow, 


In an 


roved no Alma Mater 
ne! her alumni with the 


distributed in proper places; undetermined 

in regard to place; confused; jumbled. 
Unpfacrd kings, whose position in the series of 

Egyptian kings 6 undetermined. Giiaiaiew. 

2 Having no place, office, or employment 

under government. ‘ Unplaced, unpen- 

sion.” Pope, 

h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


Unt 
[A word made by Pope, according | 


Unplumb (un-plum’), vt 


Nees 


Unplaced (un-plast’), a 1, Not ayranged or | 





UNPOISED 


Unplagued (un-pligd’), a Not pla 
not pees t not tormented, not a 


‘ Unplaqued with corns.’ Shak. 
Unplaint (un-plin’), a Not plain; not 
Uns le; not open; insincere. Gower 
t (un-plind’), a. Not deplored; 
tik bewailed orlamented. Spense 
Unplanted (un-plant’ed), a. Not planted: 
of spontaneous growth Waller. 
Un ausible (un-plgz'i-bl), a. Not plan- 
sible; not having a fair or specio et a 
pearance: a, arguments not unpla 
"Such unplousible eeripensd Barrow. 
Unplai ly (un- be bli), adv. In«an un- 
lausible manner; not plausibly. Burie. 
Ui nplausive }(un-plaz'iv), a. Notapproving; 
not applauding; displeased; disapproving. 
‘Tis lke hell question me 
Why such snfvowsrive cyes are bent on him, Same, 


Unpleadable (un-pléd'a-bl), a. Unfit to he 

pleaded or urged ss a plea ‘Ignorance 
rhe here unpleadahle,” South. 

Guise pléd‘ed), a. 1. Not pleaded. 
be ndefended hy an advocate, Ofway. 
“of being ples un: pléz'a-bl), a. Incapable 

ing pleased. * My unpleasable daughter.’ 


ued 


oyne 

easant (un-plez‘ant), a, Not pleasant; 
not affording pleasure; disagreeable. ‘The 
ape! st words that ever blotted paper.’ 


Unpleasantish (un-plez’ant-ish), a. Some. 
what unpleasant. ‘A rather unpleasantish 
Ba Hood. praape 2 
npleasantly (un-plez’ant-li), adv, In an 
papieeees manner; os A Mauer not pleas- 
ing. 
Unpleasantness (un- 
state or quality of be 
eablenesa. 
Unplessantsy (un-plev’antrl), n. W 
e@asan un-plez‘ant-ri)}, 7. ant 
of pleasantry; absence or the opposite of 
cheerfulness, humour, or gaiety. Thackeray, 


Unpleased (vn plézd'), a. Hot lestd; dlis- 
‘My unpleased ey Shak. 


(un léz'ing) Hy Unpleasant ; 
Unpleasing (1 ng; disagreeable. ‘Harsh 
discorda and tinpleaying sharps.” Shak. 


Unpleasingly oa gar au adv, In an 


unpleasing Manner. 
Un ess (un- ~ ay BE The 
state or quality of being onpleasing. "Milton, 
Unpl vet (un-pléz‘iv), a. Not pleasing, 
Grief ig newer but an waver passion. Jp. Hall, 


Unpleasurable (tin-plezh’tr-a-bl), a. Not 
leasurable; not viving pleasure, Coleridge, 
npliable (un- -pli'a-bl), a. Not pliable; not 

ing: or conforming; not ensily bent, 


Unpliant (u puns -pli‘ant), a 1. Not pliant; 
not easily stiff, ‘The wapliant bow, 
Cowper,—2 Not readily yielding the will; 
not compliant, ‘A stubborn, unpliant mo- 
rality." Tatler. 

Unplight,t Unplite,t vt To unfold; to 


explain, Chaweer. 
Not plucked; 
Fl, 


lez’ant-nes), n. The 
being unpleasant; disa- 
* Unpleasantness of sound,’ 


Taping (un-plukt*), a. 
not pulled or torn away, Beau. & 

[L. plumbwm, 
lead.] To deprive of lead; to plunder uf 
lead. Burke, ia rare. ] 

Unplumb (un-plum’), a. Not plumb; not 
ndicular; not vertical Clarke. 
Unpium bed (un-plomd’), a. Not plumbed 
or measured by a plumbline; aalatheriad. 
‘The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.’ 

Matt. Arnold. 

Unplume (un-plim’), vf. To strip of 
plumea or feathers; to degrade. * Enough 
to shame confidence and unplume dogma- 
tising.” Glanville, 

Un ce, Unpoetical (un-p5-et'ik, mn-péd- 
et al), a, 1, Not poetical; not having or 
pueseasinng poetical qualities 7. Warten.— 
2. Not proper to or becoming a poet. Jp. 
Corbet. 

Unpoetically (un-pé-ct'ik-al-li), ade. In an 
unpoeetic or unpoetical mauner, Dryden. 
inted (un-point’ed), a. 1. Having no 
ntorating,; wanting point or definite aim 

4 purpose. 

The conclusion . . . here, would have shown 
dull, flat, and wertountedt &, Jenson, 


2 Not having marks by which to disti h 
sentences, members, and clauses in writing; 
unpunctuated,—3. Not having the vowel 
points or marks; a3, an wipoiwted manu- 
script in Hebrew or Arabic. 
Unpoised (tn-poizd'), a. Not 

not halanced,—2 | Uiewelsbel uo vesitat. 
ing; regardless of consequences. Marston. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


UNPOISON 
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UNPRODUCTIVENESS 





Unpoison tan-peilin’s =? To remove or 
expel pulson frum. 
Such a course coul!l not bot in a short time have 
wepouoned their perverted minds. jouta, 
Unpolicied (un-po’'li-sid), a. 1. Not having 
elvil polity or a! regolar form of government. 
Warturtoa, — old of policy; eal oni 
stupid. That | I might hear thee 
Cmsur, 158 unpolicted ' Shak 
Unpolish (un-pol'ish), et To deprive of 
lish or politeness. Jtichardson. 
Unpolis lished (un-pol‘lsht), a. 1. Not pol- 
ished; not made amooth or bright by rub- 
_—2. Not refined in manners; uncivil- 
“rade; plain. ‘Those first unpolish'd 
matrons, big and bold.” Jwyden. 
lite (un-po-lit'), a. Not polite; not 
refined in manners; unclvil; rude; impolite. 
Tatler. 
Unpolitely y (un-pd-lit'li), adv. 
ite, uncivil, or rude manner. 
liteness  (un-po-lit'nes), mn. The 
state or quality of being unpolite; want of 
al A : ae bon oh yom nad 
Unpolitic t (uu po ), a. Tmpolitic. 
Unpolled bites -pold"), a. 1. Not polled; not 
having had his vote registered, 


In an on- 


The opposite party bribed the bar-maid at the 
Town Arms to hocus the brandy and water of fnur- 
teen wajpwiier electors, Dnnbrenr. 


2. Unplundered; notetri 4 ea ‘Richer than 
unpoll’d Arabian wealth and Indian gold." 
Panshawe. 


Gaptiutes un-pol-it’ed), a. Not pol- 

| not dented not corrupted ; pure. 
* Her fair and unpolluted flesh,’ Shak. 

Unpope (uo-pép’), ot 1. To cause to cense 
to be a pope; to divest or deprive of the 
office, authority, and dignities of a pope.— 
2 To deprive of a pope. 


Rome will never 90 far vxypefe herself as to part 
with her pretended supremacy. Fuller, 


Unpopuiar (un-pop'’i-lér), a. Not popular; 
not having the public favour; as, an mA- 
pidar strate; an wi ular law. 
Unpo ty (un-pop'tl- ‘i-ti), nm The 

state of being unpopular, 
ly (uo-pop't-lér-Ii _ In an 
BnpOpaias manner, not po 
rtablet (un- eplege ) a. 
au e or capable of seni carried, Jtalewsh, 


Unportioned Aree -pér'shond), a Not en- | 
O 


Uapor or tur 
tune. 


Has virtue charms? I grant her heavenly fair, 
But if auportioned, all will interest wed. Yowny, 


shed with a portion or for- 


Unportuous} (un-por'ti-us), a, Having no 
‘An Uaportuows const." Burke. 
Not pos- 


( Ul-poz- acet fs a. 
sessed: not held: neteccupied, ‘Such vast 
room ip nature Wipwessed by living soul,’ 
Milton. 
Unpossessing | (un. ord a. Having 
all ars "Thou unpossessiug bas- 


Unpogsible: (un-pos'i-bl),a Not powthls; | 


impossible. 


‘For us to levy power, . . is 
all wn * Shak, 


(un-pdst'ed), a. Not having a | 


Unpos 
fixed post or situation. 


There were also some Queen's officers going out to 
join their iment, & few younger TIEN, mer posted, 


who expected to be attached to 
as their own corps were fighting . ainst ws 
PH. Rurseil. 
Veprwrentalt (nn. pou'ér-fyl),a. Not power- 
Ungrecticabl Cumley. 


Unpracticable (un-pruk’til-ka-bl), a. Not 

being pert Hot fensible; not capable of 
nae tinal fore impracticable, Barrow. 
un-prak’ti-kal), a. Not prac- 


eee fechine to give time and attention to 
matters of speculation and theory rather 
than those of practice, action, or utility; 


careless about things merely profitable or of 
sordid utility. J. A Lowell. 

(un-prak’'tist), @ 1. Not hayv- 
ing been taught hy practice; not skilled; 
not having experience; raw; unskilfal ‘A 
child wnpractwed in destroctive ight’ Cow- 
per.—2 1 Not known; not familiar by use. 

His tender eye, bry tea direct a ray 
Wounded, and flying from wayroctived day. Prive. 


Unpraiset (un-priz’), of To deprive of 

alse; to strip of commendation, Fouwng. 
sed (un-prizd),a Not praised; not 
ebrate|. Spenser, 

Unpray (un-pra’), v.& To revoke, recall, or 
negative by a subsequent prayer having a 
contrary tendency ur effect to a former one. 

The freedom and purity of his obedience . . 


as it wert, engroy what he had before 
Ser Af, Afar, 






Weot port | 


Unp1 


ed (un-prad'), a. Not prayed for; sed (un-prest’), a. 1. Not pressed. 
not avlicited reverently: with for before the UP pillow left unpreseed." Shak.—2. Not 
object. Sir T. More. enforced. Clare 
Unupreach (un-préch’), rt. To preach the | Up (un- ré-ztim": 1g). a. Not 
contrary of; to recant in preaching. presuming; modest: umble, odest, un- 
The clergy their own principles denied, dupe weary men” Dr. Anoz. 
Unpreached theie non-resisting cant. Devoe. npresumptuous (Un-pré-zum'ti-us), a. 


U reaching (un-préch’ing), @. Not in the 
habit of preaching. * Cnpreaching prelates. ' 
Latimer. 

Unprecarious (un-pré-kaé'ri-us), a Not 

recarivus; not uncertain. * Unprecariota 
isa.” Foung. 

Unprecedented (un-pre'sé-dent-ed), a. Hav- 
ing no precedent or example; unexampled. 

In the House of Commons the opposition became 
at once irresistible, and carried by more than two 
voles td ofc, resolutions of wayprecraruéed violence. 


Afiacnead 
Unprecedentedly (un-pre’s®deut-ed-li), 
ade Without precedent; exceptionally. 


That motion . . . was rejected, ina House wn. 
precedentedly | large, by a majority of ome. five, 


Gladstoue 
Unpredictt (an-pré-dikt’, vi. To revoke or 
retract prediction. 


Means I must vse, thou say'’st; prediction else 
sa il wipredicf, and fail we of the throne. Aftiten, 


npreferred un-pré-fard'), a, Not pre- 
Geet a) mot regarded with preference. 
(0) Not having received preferment;: not 
laving got a living. ‘Ascholar... young 
orwapreferred” Jeremy Collier. 


Dapreenss t(un-preg’nant),a. 1, Not preg- 
yk prolific; not quick of wit, 
Pee Jani. . akes me sree 


And dull to all proceedings. 


Unprejudicate (un-pré-ji'di-kat), a Not 


repossessed g Noes si Hemg opinious ; ‘unpre- 
da ced. Jer. Tay 
udiced ane amet. dist), a 1. Not 


reju iced; free from undue bias or prepos- 
session ; not preoccupied by opinion; im- 
; 28, a0 wnprejudiced mind. 

The stitpeting of them may be so plain, that any 
wapryudind and reasonable man may certainly un- 
derstand ticin. Talfotren, 

2 Not warped by or proceeding from 
Bh 08, an waprejudiced judgment. = 
nprejudicedness (un-pre jii- dist-nes), 1. 
State of being unprejudiced. * Hearing the 
reason of the case With patience and unpre- 


widiced ness," cies 
ted (un-prel'at-ed), p. and a. De- 
ased from dignity of relate: deposed 


hn the episcopate, Ap. Hacket 
(un-pre- dat’ ik-al), a, Unlike 
ae unsuitable toa prelate, Clarendon. 
meditable (uu-pré-med'it-a-bl), a. 
L Not capable of being premeditated or 
peter ped thought of —2. Unforeseen; un- 
ooked for, ‘A capfull of wind _.. with 
such unpremediiable pulls, Sterne, 
on pramectated tery are ga ated a 
ot previously meditated or pre n 
the mated. My wnpremeditated -y verse,’ 
Milton,—2 Not previously purposed or in- 
tended; not done by design; as, an wnpre- 
meditated offence. 
Unpreparation (n-pre‘pa-ri"shon), x. 
The state of being unprepared: want of pre- 
tion; unpreparedness, Sir M. go 
fon repared (un-pré-pard’), @ Not 
+1 gre not fitted or made suita bas 
t, or ready for future nse; o5, unprepared 
provisions, (4) Not brought into a right, 
aafe, or snitable condition in view of a 
future event, contingency, accident, attack, 
danger, or the like: specifically, pot made 
ready or fit fur death or eternity. 
C would not kill thy wngrepered epiric. 


Unpreparedly (un-pré-par'edl-1i), a. 


Shak. 


on ne Brak peeastons * Dies not uapreparedly.' 


Geocepaseiiens ‘ (un-pré-par’ed-nes), 1, 
The state of being unprepared, unready, or 
unfitted; want of preparation. 


Unprepossessed nn-pré'poz-zest"),a. Not 


pevpeee possessei|; nit binsaed by previous opin- 
ons; not prejudiced. 


Tt finds the mind naked, and senprepecnersed with 
any former noone Sauth, 


Unprepossessing (un-pré’poz-res"ing), a. 
Not having a prepossessing or winning ap- 
poe not attractive or engaging; as, 
e has a very wnpreposessing appearance. 
Unprescribed (un-pré- thrid) a, Not 
prescribed; not erp beget me down. 
‘ Unpreseribed ceremony.’ Bp. iH 
Unpresentable (un- ii omit’ m- aD Not 
resentable; not fit for being presented or 
troduced to company or society. 


fortes | Unprobably t 


UuNprepared manner or condition; without 


Not presunptucus or arrigant; humble: 
sulimisaive ; modest. ‘Lift to heaven an 
uniprestiiipruous eye." 


retending (un-pré-tend'ing), a. Not’ 
pretending to or claiming any distinction or 
est. ‘To unde- 


re eye unassuming; m 
ve and vindicate the honest and uwnpre- 
lending artof mankind,’ Pope. 

rane (un-prit'ti-nes), mn, The state 
of belig unpretty; want of prettinesa. 


Unpretty (un-prit‘ti),@. Not pretty; want- 
ing prettiness, attractiveness, elegance, or 
charm. 


His English is blundering, but not 7 tgp me A 


Un gt (un-pré-val’ foun a. ‘Buing of 
no force; unavailing; vain. 
Throw to the earth this wayprevoding woe. aan 


Unprevented (un-pré-vent’ed), a 1. Not 
‘ip not ered.—2 ¢ Not swoveiied 
anything. 
Crrace . 
Comes miprevented, uninplored, unsought 


Mitte 
Unpricst (un-prést’), v.f. To deprive of the 
rs or authority of a priest 
Leo, bishop of Rome, only eapriests him, Aiihen, 


Unpriestly (un-prést'li), a. Unsuitable to 
apriest, ‘ Uupriestly conduct." Pennant. 
Unprince (un-prins’), ¢.¢. To deprive of the 
character or authority of oa ce; to de- 
prive of principality or sovereignty. 
Queen Mary. , . would not wugrtere herself to 
obey bis Holinesa. Fidler. 


|~Unprincely (un-prins‘li), a. Unhecoming 


*Cu- 


a prince; not resembling @ prince. 
fence usage.’ Milton. 
ciple (un-prin‘ai-pl), vt. To destroy 
the moral principles of; to corrupt. 

They have been principled, or rather wuprimcipied, 
by seh tutors, : “ Sreoate. 
Unprincipled (un-prin’si-pll), a. 1, Not 
having settled principles, ‘Souls unprin 
cipled in virtue.’ Milton,.—2, Having no 
good moral principles; destitute of virtue: 
not restrained by conscience; profligate; im- 
moral; 08, a gay, unprincipled ellow.— 
3. Not resulting from principles; in- 
igaltens: Wivked, ‘This vaprincipled ccs- 

sion.” Atirke. 

Unprinted (iin-print’ed), a. 1. Not printed, 
asa literary work. /ope.—®. Not stamped 
with figures; white; a8, viprinted cotton. 

hn ; (enprivs A eeidione vi- 
eved; not enjoying a partic ¥ 
eiiverty orimmunity. Jr. Kaox 

prizable + (un-priz'a-bl), a, Incapable of 
yo pr rized or having its value estimated: 
(a) as being below valuation. 

A taubling vessel wos he captain of, 

For shallow draught and bolk waprremdle, Shad, 
(b) As being above or beyoud valuation; in- 
valuable. 

Your ring may be stolen too; soa, of your brace of 
waprecohls estimations, the one is ‘but frail, and the 
other casual, Sida, 


Unprized (un-prial, a. Not valued; (a) os 
being below valuation. (4)! As being beyond 
or above valuation; invalaalle, 

Wot all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 

Can buy this wav friacd, precious maid of ma, SAaé, 
See -pro‘ba-bif), ade. 1. In a 

manner not to be approved of; improperly. 

‘To diminish by the authority of wise and 

knowing met, things erg td and apa 

bably crept in." Strype.—2 amis 

Unproclaimed (un- saré-klimd Not 
proclaimed; not notified by public ‘aselara- 
tion. ‘Assassin-like, had levied war, war 
naprociaimed” Milftwn. 

Unproductive (un-pro-duk’'tiv), a. 1. Not 
productive; barren; more especially, — 
producing large crops; not jen. 
able returna for labour; as, wn pier bs 
land.— 2 Not producing profit or interest; 
not bringing in any return; 4, unproductive 
capital; wnproduetire funds — 3. Not B sh 
ducing att aor articles for consumption; 
as, wnprodwefite labour (such as that of 
domestic servants, ge Not producing 
any effect or result: 

uctiveness ( Na pe dak-tiv-nenl n 
The state of being unproductive; as, land, 
stock, capital, labour, &c 





Fate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; u,Se.abune; °°, Sc. fey. 





UNPROFANED 513 UNRAVEL 
Unprofaned (un-pré-fand’), a. Not pro- | Unprotected (un-pré-tekt’ed), a. Not pro- ! Unqualitied + (un-kwol'l-tid), a. Deprived 
fuged or desecrated; not polluted or vio- | tected; not defended; not supported. ‘fen of the usual faculties, ; 
lated. Dryden, unprotected from above.” Hooker. He is wagwa/itied with very shame. Shak 


Unprofessional (un-pr‘fe'shon-al), a, 1.Not 


pertaining to one’s profession.—2 Not be- | 


longing to a profession; a8, an wuprofes- 
sivmal man. 


Unproficiency (un-pré-fish’en-sl), n. Want | 


of proficiency or improvement Sp. Hail 

Vuprofitable (un-pro'fit-a-bl), a. Not pro- 
fitable; bringing no profit; producing nu 
gain, advantage, or limprovement; serving 
no weeful or desired ends; useless; profitless; 
as, in wiprofifable business; an wnprojitable 
servant ‘WU nprofitable talk.’ Job xv. 3. 
‘Nut with grief, for that is wnprojitable.’ 
Hel), ili, 17. 

Duprofitableness (tn-pro‘fit-a-bl-nes), 1. 
The state of producing no profit or good; 
uselessness: inutility. Addon, 

Unprofitably (un-pro‘fit-a-bli), ade, In an 
unprofitable manner, without profit, gain, 
benellt, advantage, or use; to no good pur- 
Pose or effect. - 

Qur wasted oll waxypreafitaAy burns, 
Like hidden lamps in old sepulchral ors. Comjer. 


Unprofited (un-pro'fit-ed), a. Not having 
profit or gain 
Unprofi 
able, J. Jomon. 
Unprohibited (un-pré-hib'it-ed), a. Not 
wolibited: not forbidden; lawful. Milton, 
Unprojected (un-pro-jekt’ed), a. Not 
Planned: not projected. South, 
Unprolific ( un-pro-lifik), a. Not prolific; 
barren; not producing young or fruit; not 
fertile or fruitful, Sir MW. Male. 
Unpromise (un-prom'is), vf. To revoke, 
retract, or recall, as a promise. ‘Thy pro- 
mise past, wapromise it again.” Chapman, 
Unpromised (un-prom'ist), @. Not pro- 
mised or engaged. ‘Leave nought unpro- 
wiiked,” Spenser. 


Unpromising (uu-prom’is-ing), a. Not pro-— 


Wisin, not affording a favourable prospect 
of succeas, of excellence, of profit, &c.; aa, 
an waiprunising youth; an wapromistng 
seasin Sir. Reynolds. 
Unprompted(un-promt’ed),a, Not prompt- 
ed; not dictated; not urged or instigated. 
My tongue talks wnfrom fed by my yao 
@ iri 2 
Unpronounceable (un-pro-nouns'a-b1), a. 
1, Nut pronodneealile; incapable of being 
pronounced; as, a harsh unpronownerable 
wonk—2 Unit for being pronounced, 
manted, or mentioned; mimentionalle as 
being offensive to chaste ears. 
Unpronounced (un-pro-nounst’), a. Not 
prodvonced; not uttered. Miltor. 
Unpropert (un-pro’pér), a. 1. Not proper 
or contined to one person; not peculiar. 
Millions nightly lie in those weproger mens, 


Which they dare swear peculiar, font. 


® Not fit or proper; improper. Jer. Taylor. | 
Untitly; | 


Unproperlyt (tn-pro'pér-li), ade, 
improperly, Holla jd, 
Unprophetic, Unprophetical (un-pré-fet'- 
ik, un-pri-fetik-al), a. Not prophetic; not 
foreseeing or not predicting future events. 
‘Wreteh . . . of unprephetic soul’ Pope, 
Unpropitious (un-ypro-pi'’shus), a. ot 
propitious; pot favourable; inauspicious. 
Now famed the dog-star's wa feapitieer ray, 
Suwote every brain, anu witherd cvery bay. Jape. 


Unproportionable (un-pro-pér’shon-a-bl), 
a, Wanting due propertion; disproportiun- 
able. Dr. H More, 

Unproportionate (un-pro-pér'shon-it), a. 
Wanting proportion; diaproportionate; in- 
fit. *No swelling member, wiproportion- 
ale.” Dante. 

Unproportioned (un-pri-paér'shond), a. Not 
proupertioned; not suitable, * This wapre- 
sortiosed frame.” FB. Jonson, 

Unproposed (un-pri-pozd"), a. Not pro- 
posed: not offered furacceptance, adoption, 
or the like; 4, tlie notion or candidate is as 
yet waprepwed, Jiryden. 

Unpropped ( an-propt’ } a 
not supported or uphekl ‘The bulk, wn- 

ropped, falls headlong.” Dryden. 
nproselyte (wi-prowé-lit), c.é. 


Not propped; 


To pre- 


veut being made a proselyte or convert; to 


win back from pruaelytism, Fuller 
Unprosperous (un-proe’pér-us), a. Not proa- 


perons; nut attended with success; unfor- 


tunate. Pope, 
Unprosperously (un -proe' 


Vnsuccessfully:; unfortunately, Jer. Taylor. 
Unprosperousness (un-proa pér-us-nes), m. 
Want of success; failure of the desired re- 


sult. Haininond. 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g. go; j, job; 


VoL. IV. 


r-us-li), adv. | 






| Unprovide (un-pré-vid’), wt. 


ae, 
+ (un-pro‘fit-ing), a. Unprofit- | 


Unprotestantize (un-prot'es-tant-iz), .t. 
To cause to change from the Protestant re- 
ligion to some other; to render other than 
Protestant: to divest of Protestant charac- 
teriatica or features. 

To wnprovestantice (the Church of England) is not 
to reform i Aimy silcy. 


a. Not capable wf being proved, demon- 
strated, contirmed, or established, ‘ Poor 
uncertainties and wiproceable supposals." 
By, Hall. ' 
Unproved (un-prévd’), a 1. Not proved; 
not known by trial ‘A fresh unproced 
knight." Spenser.—2, Not established as 
oc by argument, demonstration, or evi- 
ence, 
There is much of what should be demonstrated 
left mnagreved, ve. 


to divest ur strip of qualifications; to divest 
of resolution, 

Ill not expostolate with her, lest her beauty we- 
provide my mind again. SAak, 

U ided (un-pré-vid'ed), a. 1. Not pro- 
vided; unfurnished; unsupplied; as, un- 

rovided with money. Formerly it might 

aes of after it instead of with. * Utterly 
un 
spiritual abilities.” Bp, Sprat.—2 Ha 
mude no preparation; not aeiabir cornered 
unprepared. 

Tears, for a stroke unseen afford relief: 

Bot aufrevied for a sudden blow, 

Like Niobe we marble grow, Dryalen. 
8.4 Unforeseen. Spenser. 

Unprovident + (un-pro‘vi-dent), a, Impro- 
vident. Beau. & Fi. 

Unprovoked Sek ath pede a. 1. Not pro- 
voked; not incited, ‘Menwnproroked.. , 
fly in my face." Bp. Hall.—2. Not proceed- 
ing from provocation or just cause; a8, an 


tive and so wnprovoked.' Dryden. 

Unprudentialt (un-pré-ien'shal), a. Im- 
prudent. ‘The most unwise and wepruden- 
tial act.” Milton. 

Unpr fen prem). a. Not pruned; not 
lopped. ‘Fruit-trees all wnpruned.” Shak. 

Unpublic (un-pulr'lik), a, 
vate; nut generally seen or known. * Virgins 
must be retired and wrgpublie.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Unpublished tun Detlishp) a, 1, Not made 
public; secret; private, ‘Unpublished vir- 
tues." Shak.—2. Not published, a3 a manu- 
script or book. Pope. 

Unpunctual (un-pungk’t@-al), a. Not punc- 
tual; not exact, especially with reference 
totime Pope, 

Unpunishable (un-pun'ish-a-bl), a. Not 
punishable; not capahle or deserving of 
ae punished; applied to persons or 
tht, 

Where all offend the crime’s sufuntrhale, May. 

Unpunished (un-pun'isht), a. Not pon- 
ished; sutlered to pass withont punishment 
or with impunity; as, a thief unpunished; 
an unapwhiahed crime. Dryden, : 

Unpurchased (un-pér'chast), a. Not pur- 
chased; not bought. * Vipurchased plenty.’ 
Sir J, Denham. 

Unp + (un-pir’), a. Not pure; impure. 

‘(Pnapure constitutions,’ Dunne, 

Un (un-pergd’), a. Not purged; un- 
eg 1, ‘The rheumy and wnguryed air." 
Pat a 

Unpurified (un-pii'ri-fid), a. Not purified; 
hence, not cleansed from sin; unsanctified. 

Our sinful nation having long been in the furnace, 
i iiow Come out, butaapwriied Lhe, HY, More, 

Unpurposed (un-pér’past),a. Not intended; 

net designed. ‘Accidents uwnpurposed." 


Shak, ; 
Robbed of a purse 
re) 


Unpursed (an-pérst. mt. 
ormoney, Pollok, [Rare.] 
Unqualified (un-kwol'i-fill), a. 1. Not qua- 
lied: not fit; not having the requisite 
talents, abilities, or accomplishments. * Wri- 
ters... wunpualifed to propagate heresies," 
Swifft,—? Not being quulitied legally; not 
having the legal qualification; specifically, 
not having taken the requisite oath or 
onthe; net having passed the necessary ex- 
aminations and recelved a diploma or L- 
cense; a5, an wnqualifed practitioner of 
medicine.— 3. Not melified or restricted by 
conditions or exceptions; as, waqualified 
F cen (un-kwol’i-f1), vt, To divest of 
nqualify (un-kwol'i-fi), vt. vest o 
qualifications; to disqualify. 
Deafness wngualifer me for all company. Smif. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


-Unprovable, Unproveable (un-priv'a-bl), | 


To unfurnish; ' 


Un 
ie Bp: 






d af all other natural, moral, or 


unprovoked attack. * A rebellion so destruc 


ot public; pri- | 


Unquarrelablet (un-kwor'el-n-bl), a. In- 
capable of belng quarrelled with, objected 


to, or Saparie ‘Such satisfactory and 
ungua ble reasons." Sir TJ. Browne. 

Unqueen (un-kwén'), ©.t, To divest of the 
dignity of queen. 

Although wagaeen'a, yet like 
A queen, and daughter of a king, inter me, Stat. 

Unquelled (un-kweld’), a. Not quelled, sub- 
dued, or subjugated. ‘Horse unquelled by 
toil, ardent.’ T'homeon, 

Unquenchable (un-kwensh‘a-bl), a. Not 
quenchable; incapable of ane quenched, 
extinguished, allayed, or the like; as, un- 

enchable fire, thirst, dc. Lu. fii. 17. 

Un uenchableness (un-kwensh'a-b!-nes), 

nu. The state of being unquenchable, Wake- 


will, 
Unquenchably (un-kwensh'‘a-bli), ade. In 
an unquenchable manner. 

That amp shall burn wagwenchally. 

Sir IP, Soaet. 

uestionable Senettccabar it bite fae 4 
wt to be questioned; not to be doubted; 
indubitable; certain; as, tnqwestionable 
evidence or truth; wuqiestionable courage. 


There ig an wegarsticnailc magnificence in every 


part of Paradise Lost. Vis", 


2 Averse to being questioned; averse to 


conversation, ‘An wu estionable apirit, 
which you have not.” ; ' 
Unquestionably (un-kwest’yun-a-bli), adv. 


Without Say tubitably Clarke. 
genoa toper es (un-kwest’'yunil), a. 1. Not 
called in question; not doubted. ‘So na- 
tural an accountof the original of lan uages, 
and so wiquestion'd by antiquity.’ Warbur- 
ton.—2. Not interrogated; having no ques- 
tions asked; not examined. Dryden.—3. Not 
to be opposed or disputed. ‘Their wuguee- 
fioned pleasures must be served." FR. Jonson. 

Unquick (un-kwik’), a. 1, Not quick: slow. 
2. Not alive or lively, Daniel. 

Unquiet (un-kwi'et),¢. Not quiet; not calin 
or tranquil; restless; uneasy; agitated; dis- 
turbed. ‘This troublous and wigquiéet world." 
Wf, Udall. * Unguieteyes." Beau, & Fl, ' 0n- 
quiet depths of controversy." Milton. ‘A 
va unguiet, glittring, wretched thing.’ 

cpa. 

Uasuias’ (nn-kwi'et) ot To disquiet. 

| “They were greatly troubled and winjwieted." 
Lord Herbert. 

Unquietly (un-kwi'et-li), ade. In an un- 
quiet manner or etate; without rest; in an 
agitated state. ‘One minded like the wen- 
ther, most wnaguietly." Shak, 

Unquietmess (un-kwi'et-nes), mn. The state 
of being unquiet, disturbed, agitated, roused; 
agitation; excitement; turbulence; wieasi- 
ness; tiseltledness; restlessness. 

Is my lord angry? He went bence but now, 

And certainly in strange aergitatness, Sarak, 
What pleasure can there be in thal estate 
Which your augatetvess hag made me hate. 


Dheyalert, 

Unquietudet (un-kwl'et-fid),n, Uneasiness; 
resticssness; disijuietude: inquietude. ‘A 
kind of waywiefude and discontentment." 
Keliquiee Wottoniana. 

Unracked (un-rakt’), p. anda, Not racked; 
not having the contenta poured or freed 
from the leea. ‘The unracked vessel." 


Bacon, 

Unraised (un-razd'), a. Not elevated or 
ralsed. ‘The flat waraised apirita." Shak. 

Unraked (un-rakt’), a. 1. Not raked; as, 
land rabed.—2 Not raked together; not 
raked up, ‘Where fires thou findst uwn- 
raked.” Shak. 

Unransacked (un-ran‘sakt),a@. 1. Not ran- 
aickel; not searched.—2+ Not pillaged. 
Kivolles, 

Unraptured (in-rap’tird ), a. Not enrap- 
tured, enchanted, charmed, or transported. 
‘Man wireplured, uninflamed.” Fourng. 

Unravel (un-riv‘el), v.t. 1. To disentangle: 
te unknot; to disengage or separate, aa 
threads that are knit, interlaced, interwo- 
veu, or the like.—2 To clear from complica- 
tion or ditficulty; to unriddle; to unfold. 

There unrore! all 

This dark design, this mystery of fate. A dotiren. 
3.4 To separate the connected or united parts 
of; to throw into disorder. ‘ Urnravelling all 
the received principles of reason and rell- 
gion.” Tdllotson,—4. To unfold or bring to 
a denouement, 06 the plot or intrigue of a 

| play, Pope. : 

) 1Vel (un-rav'el), v.i. To be unfolded; to 
be disentangled. 

What webs of wonder shall warave! there] Yewny. 








w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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UNRAZORED 


514 


UNRELUCTANTLY 





Unraszored (un-ra’zord),a. Unshaven. ‘Their 
unrazor'd lips.” Milton. 

Unreached (un-récht’)), a. Not reached; not 
attained to. ‘That lofty hill unreached.’ 
Dryden. 

Unread (un-red’), a. 1. Not read; not per- 
used. ‘Books safer left unread.’ Hooker. 

2. Untaught; not learned in books. ‘The 

clown unread, or half-read gentleman.’ Dry- 


en. 

Unreadable (un-réd‘a-bl), a. Not readable; 
as, (2) incapable of being read or deciphered; 
illegible; as, unreadable manuscript or writ- 
ing. (6) Not suitable or fit for reading; not 
worth reading; as, a dry, dull, unreadable 
book or poem. 

Unreadiness (un-red‘i-nes), n. 1. Want of 
readiness; want of promptness or dexterity. 
2. Want of preparation. Jer. Taylor. 

U (un-red‘i), a. 1. Not ready; not 
prepared; not fit.—2. Not prompt; not quick. 
8.¢ Awkward; ungainly. ‘An unready horse, 
that will neither stup nor turn.’ Bacon.— 
4.¢ Not dressed; undressed. 

Come, where have you been, wench? Make me wx- 


ven . 

I slept but ill last night. Bean, & Fi. 

Unreadyt (un-red‘i), v.é To undress. Sir 

P. Sidney. 

Unreal (un-ré’al), a. Not real; not substan- 
tial; having appearance only. 

Hence, horrible shadow! 
Unreal mockery, hence! Shak. 

Unreality (un-ré-al‘i-ti), n. 1. Want of re- 
ality or real existence.—2. That which has 
no reality or real existence. ‘A mere tissue 
of airy phantoms and unrealities.’ Dr. Caird. 

v. (un-ré’al-iz), v.t. To take away 
the reality of; tou make or consider unreal ; 
to divest of reality; to present or treat in an 
ideal form. 

In Mr. Shelley’s case . . . there seems to have 
been an attempt to unurcalize every object in nature, 
presenting them under forms and combinations in 
which they are never to be seen throuyh the mere 
medium of our eyesight. Str H. Taylor. 

Unreason (un-rézn), ». Want of reason; 
unreasonableness; nonsense; folly; absurd- 
ity.— Abbot of Unreasun. See under ABBOT. 

Unreasont (un-ré’zn), vf. To prove to he 
unreasonable; to disprove by argument. ‘To 
unreason the equity of God’s proceedings.’ 
South. [Rare.) 

Unreasonable (un-ré’zn-a-bl), a. 1. Not 
agreeable to reason. ‘Unreasonable preju- 
dices.” Addison. —2. Exceeding the bounds 
of reason; beyond what is reasonable or 
moderate; exorbitant; immoderate. ‘A very 
unreasonable request.’ Swift. ‘Unreason- 
able love of life.” Alterbury.—3.+ Not en- 
dowed with reason; irrational. 

Cnreasonable creatures feed their young. SAak. 


Unreasonableness (un-ré’zn-a-bl-nes), 2. 
The state or quality of being unreasonable; 
as, (a) inconsistency with reason. (b) Exor- 
bitance; excess, as of demand, claim, passion, 
and the like; as, the unreasonableness of a 

roposal. Addison. 

nreasonably (un-ré’zn-a-bli), adv. In an 
unreasonable manner; fvolishly; excessively; 
immoderately. Shak. 

Unreasoned (un-ré’znd), a. 1. Not rea- 
soned or argued. —2. Not derived from or 
founded on reason. ‘Old prejudices and 
unreasoned habits.’ Burke. 

Unreasoning (un-ré’zn-ing ), a. Not rea- 
soning; not having reasoning faculties; char- 
acterized by want of reason. 

To these rational considerations there is super- 
added, in extreme cases, a panic as usreasoning as 
the previous over confidence. FS. AN, 

Unreavet (un-rév’), v.t. (See REAVE, RAVEL.) 
To unwind; to disentangle; tu loose. Spen- 
ner. 

Unreavedt (un-révd),a. Not taken or pulled 
to pieces. ‘A cottage... unreaced.’ Bp. 
Hail. 

Unrebated (un-ré-bat’ed), a. Not blunted. 
A number of fencers tried it, with ssretated swords, 

Hakewtll. 

Unrebukable, Unrebukeable (un-ré-bik’- 
a-bl), a. Not deserving rebuke; not ob- 
noxious to censure. 1 Tin. vj. 14. 

nrecallable (un-ré-kal'a-b1), a. Not re- 
callable; incapable of being called back, re- 
voked, annulled, or recalled. 


That which is done is navecatiadle. Feltham. 


Unrecalled (un-ré-kald’), a. Not recalled: 
not called back or restrained. ‘Give us up 
to license, unrecalled.’ Young. 

t (un-ré-kgl’ing), a. Not to be 
recalled. 
And ever let his ussvecad/ing crime 


Have time to wail the abusing of his time. 
Shak. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


Unreceived (un-ré-sévd’), a. Not received; 
not taken; not come into possession; not 
embraced or adopted. Hooker. 

Unreckonable (un-rek’n-a-bl), a. Not cap- 
able of being reckoned or counted; immeas- 
urable; immense. ‘Unreckonable riches.’ 
Hawthorn. 

Unreckoned (un-rek’nd), a. Not reckoned, 
computed, counted, or summed up. ‘A long 
bill that yet remains unreckoned.’ Dryden. 

ble (un-réklam’‘a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being reclaimed, reformed, tamed, 
or cultivated; irreclaimable. ‘Careless and 
unreclaimable sinners.’ Bp. Hall. 

bly (un-ré-klaim’a-bli), adv. In 
an unreclaimable manner; irreclaimably. 
Bp. Halt. 

Unreclaimed (un-ré-klamid’), a. Not re- 
claimed ; as, (a2) not brought to a domestic 
state; not tamed. ‘A savageness in uvre- 
claimed blood.’ Shak. ‘Bullocks unre- 
claimed to bear the yoke, Dryden, (b) Not 
reformed; not called back from vice to vir- 
tue; as, a sinner unreclaimed. 

ble (un-rek’og-niz”’a-bl),a. Not 
recognizable; incapable of being recognized; 
irrecogn e, idge. 

ended (un-rek’om-mend”ed), a. 
Not recommended; not favourably men- 
tioned. Dr. Knox. 

Unrecompensed (un-rek’om-penst), a. Not 
recompensed, rewarded, or requited. ‘Love 
unrecompensed.’ Beau. & Fl. 

Unreconcilablet (un-rek’on-sil’a-bl), a. Not 
reconcilable; irreconcilable; as, (a) not cap- 
able of being reconciled or made consistent; 
not to be brought in harmony. ‘Unrecon- 
cllable principles.’ Burke. (6b) Not capable 
of being brought into friendly relations; not 
to be persuaded to lay aside mutual ani- 
mosity; implacable. (c) Characterized by 
implacable animosity. ‘An unreconcilable 
war.’ Bp. Hall. 

Unreconcilably (un-rek’on-sil”a-bli), adv. 
In an unreconciiable manner; irreconcilably. 
Bp. Hall. 

Unreconciled (un-rek’on-sild ), a. Not re- 
conciled; as, (@) not made consistent; as, 
unreconciled statements. (b) Not restored 
to friendship or favour; still at enmity or 
opposition; as, a sinner unreconciled to God. 
(c)t Not atoned for. ‘Any crime unureconciled 


as yet to heaven.’ Shak. 
Unreconciliablet (un-rek’on-sil’i-a-bl ), a. 
Unreconcilable. Shak. 


Unrecorded (un-ré-kord’ed), a. 1. Not re- 
corded; not registered; as, an wrrecorded 
deed or lease. —2. Not kept in remembrance 
by public monuments. ‘Not unrecorded in 
the rolls of fame.’ Pope. 

Unrecounted (un-ré-kount’ed), a. Not re- 
counted; not related or recited. Shak. 

Unrecoverable (un-ré-kuv’ér-a-bl), a. 1. In- 
capable of being recovered, found, restored, 
or obtained again; irrecoverable. ‘The very 
loss of minutes may be unrecoverable.’ Bp. 
Hall.--2.¢ Not capable of recovering; incur- 
able; irremediable. ° 


Tis the dead palsy, that, without almost a miracle, 
leaves a man sstreceverable. Feltham, 


Unrecoverably (un-re-kuv’ér-a-bli), adv. In 
an unrecoverable manner; irrecoverably; in- 
curably. ‘Long sick, and unrecorerably.’ 


Bp. Hall. 

Unrecruitable (un-ré-krit’a-bl ‘ a. Not 
capable of being recruited; as, (a) incapable 
of regaining a supply of what has been lost, 
wasted, or the like: as, unrecruitable health, 
strength, tc. (b) Incapable of receiving re- 
cruits or fresh supplies of men, as an army. 
Milton. 

Unrecumbent (un-ré-kum’bent), a. Not re- 
clining or reposing. 

The cattle . . . seem half-petrified to sleep 
In unrecumbent sadness. Comper. 


Unrecuringt (un-ré-karing), a. Incapable 
of being cured; incurable. ‘Some unrecur- 
ing wound.’ Shak. 

Unredeemed (un-ré-démid’), a. 1. Not re- 
deemed; not ransomed. —2. Not recalled into 
the treasury or bank by payment of the 
value in money; as, unredeemed bills, notes, 
or stock.— 3. Not counterbalanced or allevi- 
ated by any countervailing quality; unmiti- 
gated. ‘The wuredeemed ugliness... of a 
slothful people.’ Carlyle. 

Unredres (un-ré-drest’), a. 1. Not re- 
dressed; not relieved from injustice: applied 
to persons.—2. Not removed; not reformed; 
as, unredressed evils. 

Unreeve (un-rév’), vf. Naut. to withdraw 
or take out a rope from a block, thimble, &c. 
See UNREAVE. 


note, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 


Unrefined (un-ré-find), a. 


1. Not refined ; 
not purified. ‘Muscovada, as we call our 
unrefined sugar.’ Dampicr.—2. Not refined 
or polished in manners, taste, or the like. 
‘These early and unrefined ages.’ Burke 

Unreformable (un-re-form’a-bl), a. Not 
refurmable; not capable of being reformed 
or amended. ‘The just extinguishment of 
unreformable persons.’ Hooker. 

Unreformationt (un-refor-ma’shon ), n. 
The state of being unreformed; want of re- 
formation. Bp. Hall. 

Unreformed (un-ré-formd’,a. Not reformed; 
as, (a) not reclaimed from vice; as,an unre- 
Sormed youth. (b) Not corrected oramended; 
not brought into a new and better form or 
condition; not freed from defects, inaccu- 
racies, blemishes, and the like; as, an w- 
reformed calendar ; an unreformed pariia- 
ment. 

Unrefracted (un-ré-frakt’ed), a. Not re- 
fracted, as rays of light. ‘An twnrefracted 
beam of light.’ Newton. 

Unrefusable(un-ré-fiiz’a-bl),a. Notcapable 
of being refused; reasonable; just. 

‘Fair day's wages for a fair day's work’ is the most 
unvrefussdle demand. Carlyle. 


Unregarded (un-ré-giird’ed),a. Not regarded; 

not heeded; not noticed; neglected, slighted. 

‘Learning lies unregarded.’ Spenser. ‘Laws 

... and proclamations . .. wholly unre- 
arded.’ Swift. 

eneracy (un-ré-jen’ér-a-si), n. State 

of being unregenerate or unrenewed in heart. 

uth, 

Unregenerate, Unregenerated (un-ré-jen’- 
ér-at, un-ré-jen’ér-at-ed), a. Not regener- 
ated; not renewed in heart; remaining at 
enmity with God. ‘ Unregenerate carnal 
man.’ Bp. Horsley. ‘Man in his corrupt 
and unregenerated state.’ Dr. Knox. 

U stered (un-rej’is-térd), a. Not 
tered; not recorded. ‘Huurs unregistered 
in vulgar fame.’ Shak. 

Unrein (un-ran’), v.t. To loosen the rein of; 
to give the rein to. Addison. 

Unreined (un-rand), a. 1. Not restrained 
by the reinsor bridle. Milton. Hence—2. Not 
held in proper sway or subjection: un- 
checked. ‘This wild unreined multitude.’ 
Daniel. 

Unrejoiced (un-ré-joist), a. Not made joy- 


ful or glad. ‘Not tnrejviced to see him 
once again.’ Byron. 
Unrejoi (un-ré-juis’ing), a. Unjoyous; 


gloomy; sad. 
Here winter holds his sarcyoiceuy court. Thomson. 


Unrelated (un-ré-lit’ed), a. 1. Not related 
by blood or affinity. ‘Astranger, ... one 
indifferent or unrelated to us.’ Barrow.— 
2. Having no connection or relation with. 
‘A matter unrelated or nut essential to the 
dispensation.” Warburton. 

Unrelative (un-rel’a-tiv), a. 
having no relation; irrelative. 

If you pitch upon the treaty of Munster, do not in- 
terrupt it by dipping and deviatiny into otber bouks 
unrelative to it. Clarendon. 

Unrelenting (un-ré-lent’ing), @. Not re- 
lenting; not being or becoming lenient, 
mild, gentle, merciful; continuing to be 
hard, severe, pitiless, hostile, or cold. ‘An 
unrelenting foe.’ Thomson. 

Will nothing turn your unrclenting hearts? Sha&, 


Syn. Relentless, inexorable, implacable, 
cruel, merciless, hard-hearted. 

Unreliability (un-ré-li‘a-bil’i-ti), n. Unre- 
liableness. iterary Churchman. 

Unreliable (un-ré-li’a-bl), a. Not reliable; 
not to be relied or depended on. Coleridge. 
See RELIABLE. [This and its two deriva- 
tives of course partake in the discredit 
which by some is attached to reliable. ) 

Unreliableness (un-ré-li’a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unreliable. Cule- 
ridge. 

Unrelievable (un-ré-lév’a-b]), a. Admitting 
no relief or succour. 
No degree of distress is nnvelicvahle by his 


Not relative ; 


wer. 
ovle, 
Unrelieved (un-ré-lévd’), a. Not relieved; as, 
(a) not eased or delivered from pain; not 
rendered painless or less painful. ‘The un- 
easiness of unrelieved thirst.’ Boyle. (b) Not 
succoured; not delivered from distress; aa, 
A garrison unrelieved. Dryden. ©) Not re- 
leased from duty; as, an unrelte sentinel. 
Unreluctant (un-ré-luk’tant), a. Not reluc- 
tant; not acting with or feeling unwilling- 
ness. ‘Unreluctant, all obeyed.’ Cowper. 
Unreluctantly (un-ré-luk’tant-li), ade. In 
an unreluctant manner; willingly and un- 
hesitatingly. Abr. Tucker. 


oil, pound; iu, Sc. abune; J, Sc. fey. 


UNREMARKABLE 


Unremarkable (un-ré-miirk'a-bl),a@. 1, Not 
remarkable; not worthy of particular notice, 
2, Not capable of being observed. ‘This 
fleeting and unremarkable superticies,” Sir 
K. Dighy. 


Unremediable (un-ré-mé'di-a-bl), a. That 


cannot be cored; admitting no remedy; ir- | 
remedialle, * An unremediable mischief." 
Sie ff, Sidney. 

Unremoedied | (un-rem’e-did),a. Not cured; 
net remedied, Wilton. 

Unremembered (un-ré-mem'bérd), a. Not 
remembered; forgotten. ‘Little nameless, 
vircinembered acta of kindness.” Words- 
worth, 

Unremembering ( yates cine riage a. 
Having no memory or recollection. ‘ Unre 
mem ring of its former en. 

remembrance (un-ré-mem'brans), n 

, Forgetfulness; want of remembrance. | Rare. } 

Some words are negative in their original language, 
but seem positive, because their negation is unknown ; 
ft, UES, an Arr ocr, oF general Naha 


Unremitted (un-ré-mit’ed),a@. 1, Not remit- 
ted; not apie ree nishment umrenmifted. 
2. Not having a temporary relaxation; a, 

oe unremitted, 


mitting (un-ré-mit’ing), a. Not abat- 


ing; ng: Hot relaxing for a time; incessant; con-— 


tinued; aa, unremitting exertions, ‘Unre- 
mitting energy.” Thomson. 
apeed. Cowper. 
Unremorseful (un-ré-mors’fyl), a. Feeling 
nO remorse; unpitying; remorseless, ‘On | 
remorseful folds of rolling fire." Tennyson. 
Unremorselesst (un-ré-mors'les), a Show- 
ing or feeling no remorse; unpitying; 
sparing; Tremorselesa. 
His mellifuous breath 
Could not at all charm waremarsedess cont 


[This word is irregularly formed, the nega- 
tive prefix un being probably meant to 
augment the force of the privative affix 


* Juremitting 


un- | 


leas. ] 
Unremovable (un-ré-miv'a-bl), a. That 
cannot be removed: fixed; irremovahle: | 


immovable, ‘low # nremovable and fixt he 
is in hia own course.’ Shak, 

Unremovableness (un-ré-moév'a-bl-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being unremovalle, 
irremovalle, orimmuevable, ‘The wiremeor- 
ahleness of that load." Bp. Hall, 


Unremovably (un-ré-mov'a-bli), ade, Inan | 


wuremovable manner: irremovably. Shak. 
Unremoved (un-ré-mivd'),«, Not removed; 
navt inken away: hence, firm: unshaken. 
‘Like Teneriff or Atlas wnremon'd.' Milton, 
1. ot. made 
Not 


Unrenewed (un-ré-nid’), a. 
aliew; aa, the lease ia wnrenewed.—2. 


regenerated ; not born of the Spirit; as, a | 


heart warenewed, Sow th 
Unrent (un-rent’,a. Not rent; not torn 
asunder. Spenser. 


Unrepaid (un-ré-pad), a. Not repaid: not | 


Compensated ; 
quited; as, a kindness iwirepaid, 
wrongs, too, wrarepid.’ Byron, 


not recomipenused; not re- 
* My | 


Unrepairable (un-ré- paria-ut), a. Not cap | 
able of being repaired or mended; irrepar- 
able. *WViirepairable breaches’ Daniel, 


Unrepealable (in-ré- 
able of being repeatoil, 
peolable statute,’ Milton, 

Unrepealed (un-ré-péli), a. Not repealed: 
not revoked or alirogated; remaining in 
force. ‘ Any warepealed act of parliament." 
Dryden, 


Va-bl), a, Nut eap- 
‘Ancient and ware- 


Unrepentance (1n-ré-pent/ans), n. State | 


of being unrepentant or impenitent; im- 
penitence. 


The necesity of destriction, consequent upon wa. 
ae dar, = idriwn chichy from the ig ear 
the Davitt will. Af 0 eneton 


Mtant (un-ré-pent'ant), a. Not re- 
iz; tet penitent: not contrite for sin. 


Unre 
pre ntir 


“UP nhumbled, worepentant, unrefurm'd.' 
MWiltun, 
Unrepented ( un-ré- -pent’ ed}, a, Not re- | 
ented of. ‘UO nrepented sin.” Dryden. 
nre (un-re-pin ‘inye), a Sub repin- 


Ing; Hot peevishly murmuring or complain- 
ing. Jtowe, 
Unrepiningly (un-ré-pin’i ing-Ii), adv. With- 
out pecvish complaints. Waffen, 
Unreplenished (un-ré-plen‘isht), a Not 
nt tga i not filled; not adequately sup- 


dare val. med 
pliable! (un-ré-pli‘a-hl), a. Incapable 


wf pene repli! to; unanswerable, * ("n- 


| 


rep! table deinonstrations from the law of | 


| del 


| Unresolve (un-ré-zolv’), vi 
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having no one 
steal, mc Not yet put on 
Unreprieva still unrepresented, 


ety ited (un-ré-prév'a-bl), @. Not 
le of Sein reprieved or respited | 
death. Sha 

Saregrisved (un-ré-prévd'), a. Not re- 


rieved; not respited. Millon. 

nreproachable un ré-préch’n-bl), a, Not 
deserving reproac : irreproachable. *In- 
noecency unreproachable," Holland. 
Unreprovable (un-ré-prév‘a-bl), a. Not re- 


provable; not deserving repro not liable | 


to be justly censored. Col. i, 22 
nreproved (un- i ala a. 1. Not re- 
proved; not censur 
Christians have they chorches, and srefrood 
exercise of religion. Sanalps, 
2 Not liable to reproof or blame. 
Mirth, actmit me of thy crew 
To live with her and live with thee 
In we regreved pleasures free. 
Unrepulsable (un-ré-puls'a-bl), a. Incap- 
garanu of bein repulsed, Jane Austen, 
table (un-rep'O-ta-bl}, a. Not repu- 
a disreputable. 
table ynalification.’ : 
Unrequested (un-ré- kwent'ed), a. Not re- 
quested; notasked, Knolles, 


Ayfcttores, 


‘ Piety rat no wnrepu- 


| U uitable (un-ré-kwit'a-bl), a, Not re- 
quitable; not capable of being requited, re- 

“compensed, repaid, or the like. le, 
vot re- 


ala (un-ré-kwit'ed), a. 
hited; not recompensed ; not reciprocated. 
" Tarequited loves.’ E. #. Browning. 

Unreserve (un-ré-z4rv'), n. Absence of 
reserve; frankness; freedom of communi- 


cation. 1. Warton. 
: (un-ré-zéervd'), a. 1. Not re- 
served; not restricted; not limited; not U 


withheld in part; full; entire; as, wre- 
served obedience to God's commands — 


2. Open; frank; concealing or withholding | 


nothing free; as, an Wireserved disclosure 
of fac 

Unreservedly (un-ré-zérv'ed-li), ado. In an 
unreserved manner; as, (a) without limit- 
ation or reservation. Boyle, (b) With open 
7 rae frankly; without concealment. 


Unreservedness (un-ré-zérv’ed-nes),n. The 
quality of being unreserved; frankness; 
openness; freedom of coumunication; un- 
limitedness, Pape, 

Unresistance (un-ré-zist’ mt n. The state 
or quality of being: unresisting. ‘A trem- 
bling wniresitance.” Bp. Hail, 

Unresisted (un-re-ziat'ed), a, 1. Not re- 
sisted; tot rt eed. Kentley.—2.} Resist- 
less; irresiatille; such as cannot be success- 
fully opposed. Shak.; Pope. 
Unresistible (un-re-zist'i-bl), a, Incapable 
of being resisted; irresistible, Milton. 
| Unresisting (un-ré-zist‘ing), a. Not making 
resiatance: not opposing; submissive; hum- 
ble. Dryden. 

Unresolvable (un-ré-zolv'a-bl), a. Sen 
able of being resolved; not to be solve 
insuluble, Sewth, 

To give up or 
change a resolution. ‘The man resolved 
and wireaoleed avain.” 7. Ward. 

Unresolved (un-ré-zolvd’), a 1. Not re- 
solved; not determine! Shak.—2 Not 
solved; nut cleared. ‘ Doubt unresolved,’ 
Locke. 

Unresolvedness (un-ré-zolv'ed-nes), n. 
State of being unresolved or undetermined: 
irresolution. Sir M, Hate. 

(un-re-zoly'ing), a. Not re- 
sOlving; tailetermined. ‘Her unresoletug 
hushawl" J ryder, 

Unrespect! (un-ré-apekt"), n. Disrespect; 
want of respect or reverence; disesteem. 
Gp. Mall 

Unrespectable (un-ré-spekt'a-bl), a. Not 
respectable: disreputable; dishonourable. 
eney Brunke; Kingaley. 

waxes (un-ré-spekt'iv), a. 1, Not 

og circimetances or conditions; de- 

youd of respect anil consideration ; re u- 

less: tunthinking. * Unrespective boys.’ ak. 

2. Not respected; use! at random, unlieeded; 
common, * Unreapective sieve." Shak. 

Unrespited (un-res'pit-ed), a. 1. Not re- 
spited. — 
mission, Milton, 

Dnresponsible (un-ré-spons'i-bl), a. Not 
respousible; not Nable or able to answer - 
consequences; not to be trusteil; irresp 
ailile, ‘ Hia unresponsible memory." Fu Br, 


Unresol 


acting in one's 


|—=“Unrevenged 


2¢ Admitting no pause or inter- | 





UNRINGED 


Unrest (un-rest"),n. Disquiet; want of tran- 

quillity; uneas ness: unhappiness’ ‘Woe 

and unrest." Shak, ‘Wild wrest," 

1 Scacedy Spots ie ['A poetical word," saya 
eat long disused, but now "E 

stra 


Unrestful (un-rest‘fyl), a. Not at rest; 


mesma Sir T. wei ie 
rma ‘ tin-rest'ing ), ot res! 
continually in motion. Daniel. ting; 
Unrestingness (un-rest’ing-nes), n. The 
state or condition of being unresting ; ab- 
Bt of re wit aby hid es or quiet. De Quincey. 
(un-ré-stord'),¢. 1. Not restored; 
= given back. ‘Shipping unrestored.’ 
Shak,—2, Not restored to a former and bet- 
ter state; as, a building wnrestored; wnre- 
stored health; unrestored to favour. 
Unrestrained (un-ré-strind’), a. 1, Not re- 
strained; not controlled; not confined: not 
hindered : not limited; as, an unrest rained 
er.—2. Licentious; loose. § 
nrestraint (un-ré-strant’), » Freedom 
from restraint. Carlyle. 

Unrestricted (un-r-strikt’ed), a. Not re- 
stricted; not limited or confined. Watts. 
Unrestyt (uu-res’ti), a. Unquiet. Chaucer, 
Unre (un-re-tird'’ed), a Not re- 
prince not oa Sky hindered, or impeded, 

Jonson; 
Unretentive (un-ré-tent’iv), a, Not retent- 


Unreturnable (un-ré-térn’a-bl), a. oy a 
able of being returned; impossible to 
a id, ‘An unreturnable obligation.’ Char- 


wet top 

(un-ré-térn'ing ny 2a ead _ Not re- 
‘The unreturning 
un -ré- tring _ " Not re- 


d. Addipon, 
(un-ré vey a, Not dis- 
sed to revenge, . Hacket, 

i everence | (un-rev'er-ens), nm Want of 
reverence; verence, Wickliffe. 

Unreverend (un-rev’er-end), a. 1, Not re- 
verend.—2.+ Disrespectful; irreverent. Shak. 

Unreverent (un-rev'er-ent), a. Irreverent; 
disrespectful. Shak, 

Unreverently?! (un-rev’er-ent-li),ade. Inan 
unreverent manner; irreverently. 

Unreversed (uu-ré- vérst’), a. Not reversed: 
not annulled by a counter decision; not re- 
voked; not repealed; as, a judgment or 
decree uinreverged, Shak. 

Unreverted (un-ré-vért’ed),a. Not reverted, 
Wordeworth, 

Unrevoked (un-ré-vokt’), Not revoked; 
not recalled; not annul ed. Milton. 

Unrewarded (un-ré-ward'ed), a. Not re- 
warded; nut compensated, Shak. 

Unrewarding (un-ré- warding), a. Not re- 
warding; not affording a reward; uncom- 

neating, Jer. Taylor. 

Unriddle (un-rid'’l), uf. To read the riddle 
of; to solve or explain; to interpret; as, to 
unriddle an enigma or mystery. Tennyson. 

Unriddler (un-rid'l-ér),n. One whe unrid- 
jes anything; one who explains an ¢ 


Lavelace. 
Unridiculous puns -ri-dik’i-Ins), a. Not ri- 
frown, 


diculius Sir 
Unrified (un-ri‘fid), a. Not rifled; not rob- 
bed; not stripped. Aftine. 
Unrig ae Tig’), vt. Newt. to strip, as a 
ip o a élunding and running rigging, 
c 


phe 


venged, a6, an injury unreren 


| Unright + (un -rit’), a Not right; unright- 


eous; unjust; wrong. Wisdom of Solomon 
xii. 13: Dryden. 
Unright+} (un-rit’), v.¢. 
Gower. 
Unright t (on-rit"),., That which is unright 
or not right; wrong. Chaweer. ; 
Unrighteous (un-rit’yus), a. (A. Sax. an- 
riktiris, not right-wise. See RIGHTEOUS.) 
Not righteous; not just; evil; wicked; not 
rei and upright; of persons or things. 


Unrighteously (un-rit’'yus-li), adv. In an 
unrighteous manner; unjustly; wickedly; 
sinfully. Leyden, 

Unrighteousness (un-rit’yus-nes),n The 
quality of being unrighteous; injustice; a 
Violition of the divine law, ur of the plain 
principles of justice and equity ; wicked- 
ness. Kom. i. 18; 2 Cor. vi. 1 

E of the law is Aeon ries. 
very [ransgression e law oe aaa. 

Unrightfult (un-rit’fql)@. Notrightful; not 

ne not consonant to justice. Shak. 

Ur 


To make wrong. 


Lh 17 al (un-rit’wiz), a. Unrighteons. 





Hatire,” Bp. Gawden, Unresponsibleness ( un-ré-apons'i-bl-nes), 
Unrepresented (un-rep'ré-zent’ed),a. Not | nm The state or quality of bei  DOTrespon- (uu-ringd’), a. Not he a Ting, 
represented; a3, (a) not represented by a | sible; irresponsibility. Jp. Gauden. asin the nose. ‘Pigs unringed.” Hudibras, 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job: h, Fr. ton; ng. sing; TH, then; th, thin; w.wig; wh. whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


UNRIOTED 





Unriotedt (un-ri‘ot-ed), a. Free from riot- 
ing; not disgraced by riot. ‘A chaste un- 
rioted house.’ May. 

Unrip (un-rip), v.¢. To rip; to cut open. 

Gnripe (un ip? 1. Not ri t mat 

un-rip), a. 1. Not ripe; not mature; 


not brought to a state of perfection or ma- 
turity; as, unripe fruit. ‘An unripe girl.’ 
Wordsworth. —2. Not seasonable; not yet 


proper or suitable. 
He fix'd his ssrife vengeance to defer. Dryden. 


8. Not fully prepared; not completed; as, an 
unripe scheme. —4 +t Too early; premature. 
‘Dorilaus, whose unripe death.’ Sir P. 


Sidney. 

Unripened (un-rip’nd), a. Not ripened; not 

matured. ‘Unripen'd beauties.’ Addison. 

88 (un-rip’nes), n. The state or 
q of being unripe; want of ripeness; 
immaturity. Bacon. 

Vnurivalable (un-ri’val-a-bl), a. Inimitable; 
not to be rivalled. ‘The... un7it b 

uction.’ Southey. 

valled (un-ri’vald), a. 1. Having no 
rival; having no competitor. Pope.—2. Hav- 
ing no equal; peerless. Shak. 

Unrivet (un-rivet), v.t. To loose the rivets 
of; to unfasten. Sir M. Hale. 

Unrobe (un-rdb), v t. To strip of a robe; to 
undress; to disrobe. Your. 

Unroll (un-rol’), v.¢. 1. To open, as some- 
thing rolled or convolved; as,to unroW cloth. 
%. To display; to lay open. D ; Tenny- 
gon.—3. To strike off from a roll or register. 


Unroll (an-rdl’), v.¢. To unfold; to uncoil. 
‘Asan adder when she doth tunroll.’ Shak. 

Unromanized (un-ré’man-izd), a. 1. Not 
subjected to Roman arms or customs.— 
2. Not subjected to the principles or usages 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Unromantic (un-ré-man’tik), a. 
mantic; contrary to romance. Sit 

Unroof (un-rif’), v.¢. To strip off the roof 
or roofs of. Shak. 

nroosted i (un-rost'ed), a. Driven from the 
roost. Shak. 

Vanroot (un-rit’), v.t. To tear up by the 
roots; to extirpate; to eradicate; as, to un- 
root an oak. . 

Unroot (un-rot’), v.t. To be torn up by the 
roots. au. & Fl. 

Unrotten (un-rot’n), a. Not rotten; not pu- 
trefied; not corrupted. Yotg. 

Unrough (un-ruf’),a. Not rough: unbearded; 
smooth. ‘Many unrough youths.’ Shak. 
Unrouted (un-rout’ed), a. Not routed; not 

thrown into disorder. Beau. & FI. 

Unroyal (un-roi’al), a. Not royal; un- 


rincely. Sir P. Stdney. 

Unrude! (un-réd’), a. 1. Not rude; polished; 
cultivated. ‘A man wnrude.’ Herrick.— 
2 Excessively rude. ‘The unrude rascal.’ 
B. Jonson. [Very rare. ] 

Unruffie (un-rufl), v.i. To cease from being 
ruffled or agitated; to subside to smooth- 
ness. Dryden. 

Unruffied (un-ruf'ld), @. Calm; tranquil; 
not agitated; not disturbed; as, an tn- 
rugied temper. 

Calm and unruffed as a summer's sea. Addison. 


Unruinable (un-rié’in-a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being ruined or destroyed. ‘May the un- 
ruinable world be my portion.’ atts, 

Unruinated (un-ré‘in-at-ed),a. Not brought 
to ruin; notin ruins. Bp. Hall. 

Unruined (un-ro‘ind), a. Not ruined; not 
destroyed. Bp. Hall. 

Unruled (un-rold’), @ Not ruled; not gov- 
erned; not directed by superior power or 
authority. Spenser. 

Unruliment + (un-ri’li-ment), 2. Unruli- 
ness. Spenser. 

Unruliness (un-ri'li-nes), n. State or con- 
dition of being unruly; disregard of re- 
straint; turbulence; as, the unruliness of 
men or of their passions. South. 

nraly (un-rd'li), a. {From un, not, and 
ruly; but ruly here may have nothing to do 
with rule, but is probably from 0.E. ro, roo, 
reat, quietness, and terin. -ly (as we find ro- 
leas, restless, wnroo, unrest, restlessness), 
from A. Sax. réw, Icel. rd, D. roe, G. ruhe, 
rest. Kule, however, hascertainly influenced 
the meaning. Disregardiny restraint; dis- 
posed to violate laws; turbulent; ungoy- 
ernable; refractory; disorderly; tumultuous; 
as, an unruly youth. 


The tongue can no man tame; itis an swrwfy evil 
Jam. iti & 


Not ro- 
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Unsacked (un-sakt’), a. Not sacked; not 
illaged. aniel. 
nsacrament (un-sek’ra-ment), v.t. To 
deprive of sacramental virtue. 

The profaneness of a bad man administering it 
doth sasacrament baptism itself. Fuller. 
Unsadt (un-sad),a. (See SAD.) Unsteady; 

fickle. Chaucer. 

Unsaddent (un-sad’n), v.t. To relieve from 
sadness. ‘Musick unsaddens the melan- 
choly.” Whitlock. 

Unsaddle (un-sad‘1l), v.¢. To strip of a sad- 
dle; to take the saddle from; as, to unsaddle 
a horse. 

Unsadnesst (un-sad’nes),n. Infirmity; weak- 
ness. Wicklufe. 


Unsafe (un-saf’), a. 1. Not affording or ac- 


companied by complete safety; not free from 
danger; perilous; hazardous; not to be 
trusted. ‘No incredulous or unsafe circum- 
stance.’ Shak. ‘A very unsafe anchorage.’ 
Anson. —2. Not free from risk of error. 

It would te unsafe to assert that more praise is 
due to him than to his father. Brougham. 
Unsafely (un-saf'li), adv. Not safely; not 
without danger; in a state exposed to loss, 

harm, or destruction. Dryden. 
Unsafetyt (un-sif'ti), n. State of being un- 
safe; exposure to danger; insecurity; risk. 


Mixed with some peril and ss5.2/ety, as in military 
persons . . . it (ostentation) doth greatly add to re- 


putation. Sacon, 
¢t (un-saj’), a. Not sage or wise; 
foolish. ‘Words unsage.’ T. Hudson. 


Unsaid (un-sed’), a. Not said; not spoken; 

not uttered. ‘His words unsaid.’ Dryden. 
Unsailable (un-sal’a-bl), a. Not sailable; 
not navigable. May. 

Unsaintt (un-siut’), v.¢. To deprive of saint- 
ship; to divest of saintly character; to deny 
sanctity to. South. 

Unsaintly (un-sant/li), a. Not like a saint; 
unholy. Bp. Gauden. 

Unsalaried (un-sal’a-rid), a. Not provided 
with or paid by a fixed salary; hence, de- 

ding solely on fees. Sur W. Haniiton. 

Unsaleable (un-sal’a-bl), a. Not saleable; 
not in demand; not meeting a ready sale; 


as, unsaleadble goods. 

Unsaleable (un-sal’a-bl), n. That which is 
unsaleable or cannot be sold. Byron. 

Unsalted (un-sglt’ed), a. Not salted; not 
pickled; fresh; unseasoned; as, unsalted 
meat. ‘Unsalted leven.’ Shak. 

Unsaluted (un-sa-lat’ed), a. Not saluted; 
not greeted. Shak. 

Unsanctification (un-sangk’ti-fi-ka”’shon 
n. The state or quality of being unsancti- 
fled. Coleridge. 

Unsanctified (un-sangk’ti-fid), a. 1. Not 
sanctified; unhuly; profane; wicked. ‘ Un- 
sanctified science.” Dr. Knox.—2. Not con- 
secrated. ‘Ground uzsanctified.” Shak. 

Unsanguine (un-sang’gwin).a. Noteanguine; 
not ardent, animated, or hopeful Young. 

Unsanitary (un-san‘i-ta-ri), a. Not sani- 
tary; unhealthy; not designed to secure 
health or sanity. George Eliot. 

Unsapped (un-sapt’), a. Not sapped; not 
undernined or secretly attacked. Sterne. 

Unsatiability,t Unsatiablenesst (un-sv- 
shi-a-bil”i-ti. un-sa’shi-a-bl-nes),n. The state 
or quality of being insatiable; insatiability; 
insatiableness. 

Ungatiable (un-sa’shi-a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being satiated or appeased; insatiable. 


Hooker. 

Unsatiatet (un-si’shi-at), a. Not satisfied; 
insatiate. ‘Unsatiate covetise.’ Dr. H. 
More. 

Unsatisfaction+ (un-sat’is-fak”shon), n. 
Dissatisfaction. Bp. Hall. 

Unsatisfactoriness (un -sat’is-fak” to-ri- 
nes), n. The quality or state of not being 
satisfactory ; nilure to give satisfaction. 

oyle. 

Unsatisfactory (un-sat’is-fak”to-ri), a. Not 
satisfactory; not satisfying; nut giving satis- 
faction. 

Unagatisfiable (un-sat’is-fi-a-bl),a. Incapable 
of being satisfied. ‘Jnsatisfable passions.’ 

aley. 

Unsatisfied (un-sat'is-fid), a. 1. Not satis- 
fied; not having enough; not appeased; not 
gratified to the full; as, unsattsjied spre. 
tites or desires. ‘Unsatisfied in getting.’ 
Shak.—2. Not content; not pleased; dissatis- 
fled.—8. Not fully informed; not convinced 
or fully persuaded; as, the judges appeared 
to be unsatixfied with the evidence. 


Re me and my cause aright 
To the snratiefied y aie Shak. 


Unsatisfiedness (un-sat'is-fid-nes), n. The 
state of being not satisfied or content. 


Boyle. 

Unsati (un-sat’is-fi-ing), a. Not 
affording full gratification of appetite or 
desire; not giving content; not convincing 

yee mind. aaa tie-ft"t ) 
nsatisfyingness (un-sat‘is-fi’ing-nes), m. 
The state or quality of being unsatisfying 
or not gratifying to the full Jer. Taylor. 

Unsavourily (un-sa’vér-i-li), ado. In an 
unsavoury manner, Milton. 
Unsavouriness (un-sa vér-i-nes), n. The 
condition or quality of being unsavoury. 

Unsavoury (un-sa’vér-i),a. 1. Not savoury; 
tasteless; insipid. Job vi. 6.—2. Disagree- 
able to the taste or smell Shak.; Mul- 
ton. —3. Unpleasing; offensive; disagreeable. 
2 Sam. xxit. 27. ‘The most unsavoury 
similes.” Shak. 

Unsay (un-sa’), v.t. pret. & pp. unsaid; ppr. 
unsaying. [The prefix un has here the 
sense of to retract or revoke. Comp.unshout, 
tunpredict.] To recant or recall after having 
been said; to retract; to take back; as, to 
uneay one’s words. ‘Scorns to uneay what 
once it hath delivered.’ Shak. 

Unscale (un-skil’), v.¢. To remove scales 
from; to divest of scales. ‘ Unecaling her 
long-abused sight.’ Milton. 
nscaleable (un-skal’a-bl), a. Not to be 
scaled; incapable of being climbed or 
mounted. Shak. 

(un-skal’i), a. Not scaly; having 
n0 Ga 


es. y. 

Unscanned (un-skand’), a. Not scanned; 
not measured; notcomputed. ‘Unscanned 
swiftness.’ Shak. 

Unscared (un-skird’), a. Not scared; not 
frightened away. Cowper. 

U: (un-skiird’), a. Not marked with 
scars; hence, unwounded; unhurt. Shak. 
Unacathed (un-skaTHd’), @. Uninjured. 

‘Render him up unscathed.’ Tennyson. 
Unsceptered (un-sep’térd), a. 1. Having no 
sceptre or royal authority.—2. Deprived of 


. sceptre ; unkinged. ‘ Unscepter'd Lear.’ 
é in. 
Unschooled (un-skéld’), a. Not schooled; 


not taught; not educated; illiterate; not de- 
veloped by study. ‘An unlesson'd girl, un- 
school’d, unpractised.’ Shak. 

Unsciencet (un-si’ens), n. Want of science 
or knowledge; ignorance; inscience. Chan- 


cer. 

Unscissared (an-siz’érd),a. Not cut with 
scissors; not sheared. ‘ Unscissar'd shall 
this hair of mine remain.’ Shak. 

Unscorched (un-skorcht’),a. Not scorched; 
not affected by fire. Shak. 

Unscoured (un-skourd’), a. Not scoured; 
not cleaned by rubbing; as, unscoured ar- 
mour. Shak. 

Unscratched(un-skracht’),a. Not scratched; 
not torn. Shak. 

Unscreened (un-skrénd’), a. Not screened; 
not covered: not sheltered; not protected. 

oyle. 

Unscrew (un-skru’), v.t. To draw the screws 
from; to unfasten by screwing back; to 
loosen, as if by withdrawing screws. Dickens. 

Unscriptural (un-skrip’tar-al), a. Not 
agrecable to the Scriptures; not warranted 
by the authority of the Word of God; as, 
an wnscriptural doctrine. Atterbury. 

Unscripturally (un-skrip’tar-al-li), adv. In 
an unscriptural manner; in a manner not 
according with the Scriptures. Clarke. 

Unscrupulous (un-skro’pi-lus), a. Not 
scrupulous; having no scruples; regardless 
of principle; unprincipled. Godwin. 

Unscrupulously (un-skro’pi-lus-li), adv. 
In an unscrupulous manner. Quart. Rev. 

Unscrupulousness (un-skré’pii-lus-nes), ». 
The state or quality of being unscrupulvuus; 
want of scrupulousness. 

Unscrutable (un-skri’ta-bl), a. Inscrutable. 
Clarke. (Rare. 

Unscutcheon un-skuch’ond), @. Not 
having or deprived of a scutcheon; not hon- 
oured with a coat of arms. R. Pollok. 

Unseal (un-sé]), v.¢. 1. To open after hav- 
ing been sealed; to free froma seal Shak. 
2. To disclose. Beau. & Fl. 

Unsealed (un-séld), p. anda. Not sealed or 
stamped with a seal; not ratified; not con- 
firmed; not sanctioned. Shak. 

Unseam (n-sém’), v.t. To open by undoing 
seams; to rip; to cut open. . 

Unsearchable (un-sérch’a-b)), a. Incapable 
of being discovered by search; not be 
traced or searched out; inscrutable; hidden; 





Unrumple (un-rum’p!), v.t. To free from | 4 Not paid: unpaid. ‘One half which is un- | mysterious. ‘The unsearchable perf 
rumples; to spread or lay even. Addison. satisfied.’ Sha of the works of God.’ Tillotson. 
Fate, fir, fat, fgll; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tbe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; — i, Sc. abune: ¥, Sc. fey. 


UNSEARCHABLENESS 





Unsearchableness (un- -sérch’a-bl-1 nes), 7, 
The quality or state of being Somparohalile: 
or beyond the power of man to ex lore. 
i ungea rchableness of God's ways.’ 

a 


riam- 


Unsearched (un-sércht’), a. Not searched; | 


notexplored: not critically examined. Shak. 

Unseasont (un-sé'rn), v.¢, Tostrike or affect: | 

unseasonably or disagreeably. Serhan 
Unseasonable (un-s@zn-a-lil), a. 


or time; ill-timed; untimely; as, he called 
atan uwiueceoiahe hour, ‘At any need 
sonable Inatant of the night." Shak,—2 Not 
euited to the time or oveasion; unfit; un- 
timely; ill-timed; as, wiseasonable advice. 
fiacon.—i. Not agreeable to the time of the 
year; 08, an unseasonoble frost. ‘ Like an 
viseceonable aturmy day.” Shak, 
Unseasonableness (un-86’zn-a-hl-nes), mn. 
rh Aes gd state of being unsesasonable. 
Fig Sir 
Unseasona (un-s2'gn-a-bli), ade. In 
an unseasonable manner; not seasonably; 
not at the moat suitable time. Shak, 
Unseasoned (un-sé znd), a. 1. Not seasoned; 
not kept and made fit for use; as, wneed- 
soned woml, &c.—2 Not inured ; not ac- 
costomed; not fitted to endure anything by 
use or habit; a8, men Uisedsoned to tropical 
climates. — 3. Not qualified by use or ex- 
perience; unripe; imperfect. ‘An wrsea- 
sound courtier.” Shak.—4, Not sprinkleal or 
linpregnated with seasoning or what yives 
relish; 03, Wuwedaswned meat.—h. + Unseason- 
alile: : untimely ; > ill-timed. 
wend hours.' Siaek—é.t Irre 
paca) inordinate. Hajwa 
nseat (un-sét') vt To remove from a 
Beat; apecifically, (a) to throw from one's 
seal on horseback, (5) To depose from a 
seat in the House of Commons; as, to be 
uisedted for bribery, 
Tt might be necessary to aiverea? him ; bat the whole 


influence of the oppesition should be employed to 
procure his re-election, df aca alan. 


Unseaworthiness (un-sé-wér'tHi-nes), 1. 
The state of being ui-eawortliy. 

Unseaworthy (un-sé- were), @ Not fit 
fur a Voyage: applied to a ship not in a fit 
Slate, as bn iepatin, 
all respects, to encounter the ordinary perils 
of 4 sea voyage, 

Unseconded (un-sek’und-ed)}, a. 1. po 
seconded; not supported: not assisted; 
the motion was nnseconded : the athecapt 
was wnseconded, Shak —2 + Not exemplified 
u aecond time. 
Strange and weucrended shapes of worms succeeded, 

Sur 7, Aron. 

Unsecret (un-sé’kret), a. Not secret; not 
close, not trusty, Shak, 

Unsecret} (uti-sé’kret), vt To disclose; to 
divulge. Bacon, 

(un-sek-ta'ri-an), @. Not sec- 
tariun; not intended or adapted to promote 
asect; not characterized by any of the pecu- 
liarities or narrow prejudices of a sect. 

Unsecular (un-sek'ti-lér), a. Not secular or 
worldly, clea. Hew. 


ilar; intem- 


Unsecularize (un-sek’d-lér-iz),v,. Tocause | 


to become not secular: to detach from secu- 


lar thinga; to alienate from the world; to | 


devote to sacred ses 

Unsecuret (un-sé-kiir’), a. 
sife: insecure. Denham, 
Unseduced (un-sé-dist’), @. Not seduced: 
not drawn or persiaded to deviate from 
the path of duty; not corrupted: not en- 
ticed to a surrender of vhastiry. Shak, 


Not secure: not 


Unseeded (un- séd‘ed), a, 1. Nut seeded: not | | 


sown. “The wiseeded and unforrow'd soil." 
Cowper,—2, Not having or bearing seed, asa 


dnnec 
nsee (un-sé'ing), «@ Wanting the 
power o U vision; net seeing, blind * Your 
unwecing eyes’ = Shak, 
Unseel t (un-sél'), ef, To open, as the eyes 
of a hawk which have been seeled: to re- 
BLore the aight of; to enlighten. Queen 
Elizabeth. See SEEL. 
Not to seem. 


Unseem!) (un-sem’'), vd 
Shak, 

Unseemliness (un-sém'li-nes), m The qua- 
lity of being unseemly; uncomeliness; in- 
devency; inilecorum; impropriety. Hooker. 

Unseemly (un-sém'li), a. Not seemly; not 
Ht or becoming: uncomnely; unbecoming; in 
decent. ‘Let your unsecnily discord cease,’ 
Dryien. 

Uuseemly (un-sem‘li), ade. In an on- 
seemly meer: indecently; unbecomingly. 
1 Cor, xiii. 4, 6. 


Unseized (un-sézd’), a. 
Not | 
seasonable: not being in the proper pel | 


Unseldom (un-sel'dom), ade. 


Uneely t (un-sél'i), a 
Unseminared | (un-sem‘i-nird), a- 


Unsent (un-sent"), « 


Unsentenced (un-sen'tenst), a. 
‘These whsed- | 


equipments, crew, and — Unservice (un-s¢r’ vis), 1. 


Unset (un-set’), a. 


Unsettle Serta 1), wi. 
Unsett] 
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| Unseen (un-sén'),a. 1, Notseen; not discov- 
ered.—2. Invisible; not discoverable; as, the | 


unseen God. Milton,—3.4 Unskilled: inex- 
perienced. ‘Not wnaeen in the affections of 
the court." Clarendon.—The wnacen, that 


which ia unseen; especially, the world of 
spirita; the hereafter. ‘Into the wnaeen for 
ever” Tennyson. 
Ll. Not seized; not 
apprehended; not taken i.—2. In 
law, not possessed; not put in possession; 
as, unseized of land. 

Not seldom; 


sometimes; frequently 


Unselfish (un- stVfish). a Not selfish; not 


unduly attached to one’s own interest. 
Spectator, 

Unhappy; unlucky; 
Desti- 


tute of seed or sperm; deprived of virility; 
inpotent; madeaeunuch, Shak. 


unblessed. Chaucer, 


Unsensed ¢ (un-senst’), a. Wanting a dis- 


tinct sense or meaning; without a certain 
Bicnification. ‘A A parcel of wisenged char- | 
fleo, J. Le 

uti - seen'h: bl), a. Not sen- 


sible; insensible Bea a& Fi 


(un - -sen'sd-ul-iz), ot To | 


nsensualize 

purify; to elevate from the dominion of the 
senses. * (nsenevalized themind,’ Coleridge. 
Not sent; not des- 
patched; not transmitted.— nasent Jur, not 
called or invited to attend. Dryden. Rot 
l. Ko 
having received sentence, —2 + Not defini- 
tively pronounced, as judgment; under 
‘The divorce heing yet unsentenced betwixt 
him and the Queen. Heyl im, 


Unsentimental (un -sen'ti- ment” al), a 


Not sentimental; not apt to be tig ag y 
sentiment; matter of fact. Charlotte 


Unseparable t (un-sep'a-ra-bl), a. Not nal 


he parted: inseparnble, Shak, 


Unseparably t (un-sep'a-ra-bli), ade. In 
an unseparable manner:inseparably. Milton, | 


Unsepulchred (un-sep'ul-kérd), a. Having | 


no grave; unburied. Chayinan, 


Unsequestered (un-sé-kwes'térd), a. Not 
sequestered; mureserved: open; frank; free, 


‘His unsequestered spirit,’ Fuller. 
neglect of duty; idleness. 


You tan ws for wererpuce, lady. Masringer. 


Unserviceable (un ie pte te Not 
inging | 


serviceable; not fit for service; no 

mivantage, use, profit, or convenience; use- 

lesa; a4, on Wave rviceahle utensil or garment; 
‘Very weak and warerviceable.” Shak, 


Unserviceableness (un-s¢r'vis-a-bl- nes), mi. 


The quality or state of being unserviceable; 
uselessness. Barrow. 

1. Not set; not moe 
Hooker,—2. U nplanted. . Many mai 
dens yet wut Shak.—3. Not sunk below 


the horizon. —4. Nut settled, fixed, or ap- | 


inted. Chateer, 
nsettle (un-set" Ls #f + pret, & pp. unset- 
Hed; ppr. wusettling, o change from a 
settled state: to — no longer fixed, 
Bteadly, or established: to unhinge: to make 
Uncertain or fluctuating; as, to wrgettle doc- 
trines or opinions. * U'nsetflea the tithes to 


kingdoms and estates." Arhuthnot,—2 To | 


move from a place; to remove. Sir &. 
L' Katrange.—3. To disorder; to derange; to 
nuke mad. Shak, 
lixed; togive way; to be disordered, Shak. 
({un-set'ld), p anda, 1. Not 
fixed in resolution; not determined; un- 
ateady or wavering ; fickle, 
character.’ Secker,—2, Unhinged; disturbed; 
troubled; not calm or composed; deranged. 
‘Anwneettled fancy." Shuk,—3. Having no 


fixed place of abode; not established, Hook- 
er; Dryden. — 4. Unequal; not regular; 
changealile ‘Uf ngettled and nnequable sea- 


sons,’ Bentley,—6, Not having the lees or 
dregs deposited; turbid; roily; as, an wn- 
vettled liquid, ‘So muddy, 80 wrsettled,’ 
Shak. —6 Displaced from a fixed or perma- 
nent position, —7. Not adjmated; not liqui- 
dated; unpaid; a8, an wnsettled dispute; an 
unsettled bill —s. Having ne inhabitants; 
not occnpied by permanent inhabitants; as, 
waigeftled landsin America 


Unsettledness (an-set’lii-nes), n. The state 


of being unsettled: irresolution; fluctuation 
of mind or opinions; uncertainty. Drnvden. 


| Unsettlement (un-set'l-ment), mn, 1 The act 
of unsettling.— 2. The state of being un- | Unshot (un-shot’), a. 


settled: unsettledness. Barrow. (Rare. ] 


| Unsevered (un-sev’énl), a. 


| Unsex (un-seks’), pt. 


Unshaded (un-shid'ed), a 


| Unshaken (un- “shak’n), @ 


Unshamed (un -shamd"), a. 


| Unshape (un-ship’), of. 


Want of service; | 


| Unshed (un-shel), a 


To become un- | 


‘This unaeliled 


UNSHOT 


Unsevent (un-sev'n), vt. To make no 
longer seven, ‘To wageren the sacraments 
of the Church of Rome.' Fuller, [Rare 

Not seve 

‘OUn- 


To deprive of sex or 
the qualitics of sex; to make otherwise than 
the sex commonly is; to transform in re- 

spect to sex; usually, to deprive of the qua- 
lities of a woman; to unwuman. Shak; 
Byron. 

Unshackle (un-shak’'l), vt. To unfetter; to 
loose from bouds; to set free from restraint; 
as, to wiishackle the hands; to wnehackle the 


mind, Addison. 
1, Not shaded: 


not overspread with shade ordarkneea. Sir 
W. Davenant.—2 Not having shades or gra- 
dations of light or colour, a8 a picture. 
Unshadowed (un- -shad’dd), a. Not clonded; 
not darkened. Glanville. 
Unshakable (uu-sbék'a-hl),@ Incapable 
of being shaken. Shak; South: J. S&S. Mal 


not parted; not divided; inaeparable. 
severed friends.’ Shak. 


unshaken; firm; 


Unshaked | (un-shakt’ ), pp. SS. Not shaken; 


steady, 

1. Not shaken; 
not agitated; not rad without being 
shaken and put into a vibrating motion. 
Shak. —2. Not moved in resolution; firm: 
steady. Shak; Milton; Tennyson. 
Unshale (un-shal), of Tostrip the shale 
or husk off; to unshell; to expose or dia- 
close. (Rare. ] 

I will not #nsaade the Jest before it be ripe. Marston, 


Not shamed; 


not ashamed; not abashed, den, 


Unshamefaced (tin-sham- = ist"), a. Wanting 


modesty; impudent. 

To deprive of 
shape; to throw out of form or into dis- 
order; to confound; toderange. * This deed 
Vnshapes me Kies Shak, [Rare 


nshaped, nshapen (un- shhpt’, un- 
shap’n), @ Shapeless; misshapen; de- 
DL en ugly. Shak.; Addixon. 


wry (un-ship'li), a. 
1 formed; ill fornvedt, 

(un- shard’), a. Not shared: not 
venue or gp Ure in common; a8, WH- 
shared bliss, Mi 


Not shapely; 
snot wi we 


Unsheathe (un-shétn’), v.t. To draw from 


the sheath or seabhard, ‘Unsheathe th 
eword.” Shak.—To wnsheathe the sword ion 
often equivalent to to make war. 

Not shed; not spilt; 
as, blood wished. Millon, * Unahed tears.” 


Byron 

Unshed (on-shed’),a. [See BuEn, to divide} 
Undivided; unparted, as the hair. Spenser, 

Unshell (un-shel’), vf. To divest of the 
shell; tu take out of shell; to hatch; hence, 
to release, Sheridan ena, 
Unsheltered ( ui- shel’ térd ), a. Not shel- 
tered: not screened; not defended from 
danger or annoyance; ‘unprotected. Dr. Hf. 
More; Byron. 

| Unshent t (un-shent’), a. Not shent; not 
spoiled; not disgraced; unblamed. #p. Hall. 
Unsheriifed (un-sher'ifd), a. Removed from 
or deprived of the office of sheriff. Fuller. 
Unshotte, tet To unshut; to open. Chan- 


Unshielded (nn-shéld'ed), a. Not shielded; 
not protected; exposed, Dryden. 
Unehiftable (un-shift’n-11), a. epee ty hes 
shiftless ; ne ptene ‘How unshiftable they 
are," Bp. Ward 

Unship (un- -ship’), e. Le vis & pp. unshipped; 
ppr. unshipping. take out of a ship 
or other water craft; as, to wnship goods, 
Swyt,—2 aut. to remove from the place 
where it ia fixed ur fitted; as, to wnship an 
oar; to waship capstan bars ; to unship the 
tiller, ke. 
nshivered (un-shiv’érd), a. Not shivered 
or split: not rent; not shattered. Ap. Hall; 
Heimane, 

Unshocked (un-shokt’), a. Not shocked; 
nut shaken with horror, dislike, or the like; 
not offended. Thowaon. 

Unshod (un-shed’), a, Not shod; having no 
shoes, Clarendon. 

Unshook? (un-shyk’), a. Not shaken; oot 
agitated; unshaken. 

Thou stand'st wishoot amidst a bursting world. 


Pope. 
Unshorn (unshorn'), @. Not shorn; not 
sheared: not clipped; o8, uaghorn locks. 
Shak; Milton; Tennyeon. 
Unshortened (un-short'nd), a. Not short- 
ened; not made shorter, Young 

1. Not hit ty shot 
Waller.—2. Not shot; not discharg 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


UNSUBDUED 
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UNTAMED 





Unsubdued (un-sub-did), a. Not subdued; 
not brought into subjection; not conquered; 
as, nations or passions unsubdued. Alter- 


bury. 

Unsubject (un-sub’jekt), a. Not subject; 
not liable; not obnoxious. ‘By fix'd de- 
crees, unsubject to her will.’ J. Baillie. 

Unsubmissive (un-sub-mis‘iv), a. Not sub- 
missive; disobedient. ‘A stubborn unsub- 
missive frame of spirit.’ South. 

Unsubmi (un-sub-mit’ing), @. Not 
submitting; not obsequious; not readily 

elding. ‘Of unsubdbmitting soul.’ Thomson. 
nsubordinate (un-sub-ordin-at), a. Not 
subordinate; not of inferior rank, dignity, 
class, or order. Milton. 

Unsubstantial (un-sub-stan’shal),a. 1. Not 
substantial; not solid. ‘Thou unsubstantial 
air.’ Shak. —2. Not real; not having sub- 
stance. ‘Unsubstantial, empty forms.’ Rowe. 

Unsubstantiality (un-sub-stan‘shi-al’i-ti), 
mn. The state or quality of being unsub- 
stantial, or of having no real existence; want 
of real or material existence. Charlotte 


Bronte. 

Unsucceedablet (un-suk-séd’a-bl), a. Not 
capable of succeeding or of bringing about 
the desired effect or result; not able or 
likely to succeed. Sir T. Browne. 
nsucceeded (un-suk-séd’ed), a. Not suc- 
ceeded or followed. Milton. 

Unsuccess (un-suk-ses’), n. Want of suc- 
cess. Prof. Wilson. 

Unsuccessful (un-suk-ses’fyl), a Not suc- 
cessful; not producing the desired event; 
not fortunate. 

Ye powers returned 
From snsuccesy/ué charge, be not dismayed. 
ulton. 


Unsuccessfully (un-suk-ses’fyl-li), adv. In 
an unsuccessful manner; without success; 
unfortunately. South. 

Unsuccessfulness (un-suk-ses’fyl-nes), n. 
The quality of being unsuccessful. Afilton. 

Unsuccourable (un-suk’ér-a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being succoured or remedied. 
‘An unsuccourable mischief.’ Sir P. Sidney. 

Unsucked (un-sukt’), p. anda. Not sucked; 
not drawn or drained by the mouth. ‘The 
teats unstcked of lamb or kid.’ Milton, 

Unsufferablet (un-suf‘fér-a-bl), @. Not suf- 
ferable; insufferable; intolerable. ‘ Unsy/- 

erable misery.’ Hilton. 

nsufferablyt (un-suf’fér-a-bli), adv. Insuf- 
ferably; intolerably. ‘ Unsufferably ugly.’ 
Sir J. Vanbrugh. 

Unsufficience,t Unsufficiencyt (un-suf-fi’- 
shens, un-suf-fi’shen-si),n. The state or qua- 
lity of being unsufficient or insufficient; in- 

ciency. ‘The error and unsuficience 
of the ments.’ Hooker. ‘The unsuf- 

F oped of the light of nature.’ Hooker. 

clentt (un-suf-fi’shent), a. Not 
sufficient; inadequate; insufticient. Locke. 

Unsufficiently t (un-suf-fishent-li), adv. 
Insufficiently. Hooker. 

Unsufficingness (un-suf-fis’ing-nes),n. In- 
sufficiency. Coleridge. 

Unsuit (un-sit), v.t. To be unsuitable for; 
to be out of accordance with. Quarles. 

Unsuitable (un-siit’a-bl), a. Not suitable, 
fit, or adapted; incapable of suiting; unfit; 
incongruous; improper. ‘ Unsuitable return 
for so much good.’ Milton. 

Unsuitableness (un-sit’a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being unsuitable; unfit- 
ness; incongruity; impropriety. South. 

Unsuitably (un-sit’a-bli), adv. In an un- 
suitable manner; unfitly; inadequately; im- 

roperly; incongruously. Tillotson. 

nsui (un-sit’ed),a. Not suited; as, (a) 
not suitable or adapted; unfit. (6) Not ac- 
commodated or fitted; unsupplied with 
what je wanted. Burke. 

Unsuiting (un-siit’ing), a. Not suiting; not 
suitable. ‘Joys unsuiting to thy age.’ Dry- 


den. 
Unsullied (un-sullid), a. Not sullied; as, 
(a) not stained; not tarnished. 
Maiden honour. . . pure as the wasnudiicd lily. 
Shak, 


(0) Not disgraced ; free from imputation of 
evi]; pure; stainless. Pope. 

Unsung (un-sung’), a. 1. Not sung; not 
reci musically, asa song. ‘Half yet re- 
mains unsung.’ Milton.—2. Not celebrated 
in verse or sung. Sir W. Scott. 

Unsunned (un-sund’), a. Not exposed to 
the sun. ‘Chaste as unsunned snow.’ Shak. 
msunny (un-sun’ni), a. Not sunny; not 
bright, dazzling, or radiant, as with plea- 
sure, joy, &c., gloomy. ‘Damsel, wearing 

unsunny face.” Tennyson. 

Unsuperfiuous (un-si-pérfld-us), a. Not 


Vite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


Pine, pin; 


superfluous; not in excess; not more than 
enough. Bilton. 

Unsupplanted (un-sup-plant’ed), a. Not 
supplanted; not tripped up. ‘ Unsupplanted 
feet.’ J. Philips. 

Unsupple (un-sup’l), a. Not supple; not 
easily bending; stiff. Sandys. 

Unsuppliable (un-sup-pli’a-bl), @. Not 
capable of being supplied. ‘The unsuppli- 
able defect.’ Chillingicorth. 

Unsupplied (un-sup-plid’), a. Not supplied; 
not provided or furnished. ‘Left unsupplied 
her only want.’ Dryden. 

Unsupportable (un-sup-p6rt’a-b)), a. Not 
supportable; insupportable. *‘An unsup- 

rtable yoke.’ Bp. Hall. 

Unsupportableness (un-sup-pdrt’a-bI-nes), 
n. Insupportableness. By. Wilkins. 

Unsupportably (un-sup-port’a-bit ), adv, 
Insupportably. ‘Infinitely, unsupportadly 

Been (an srt'ed) Not 

nsupported (un-sup-pért’ed), a. Not sup- 
portels not upheld; not sustained; not 
maintained; not countenanced; not aided. 
‘Christianity .. . how utterly unsupported 
by the secular arm.’ Atterbury. 

Unsuppressed (un-sup-prest’), a. Not sup- 

ressed; not held or kept under; not sub- 
Fued: not quelled; not put down; as, t- 
suppressed laughter or applause; unsetp- 
essed rebellion. 
nsure (un-shor), a. Not sure; not fixed; 
not certain. 
What is to come is still xxsure. Shak. 
Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine. Pofe. 


Unsured (un-shérd’),a. Not made sure; not 
securely established. 


By this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now wsuved assurance to the crown. Shak. 


Unsurely (un-shérli). adv. In an unsure 
manner; unsafely; uncertainly. ‘ Unsurely 
stands the foot of pride.’ Daniel. 

Unsurety+ (un-shor'ti),n. Uncertainty. Sir 

ore. 


Unsurmountable (un-sér-mount/a-bl), a. 
Not capable of being surmounted or over- 
come; insurmountable. Warburton. 

Uns sable (un-sér-pas’a-bl), a. Not 
capabie of being surpassed, excelled, or ex- 
ceeded. ‘She is unsurpassable in lies.’ 
Thackeray. 

Unsurpassed (un -sér-past’), a. Not sur- 
passed, excelled, exceeded, oroutdone. ‘ Vic- 
tor unsurpassed in modern song.’ Byron. 

Unsurrendered (un-sér-ren’dérd), a. Not 
surrendered ; not given up or delivered. 
‘An unsurrendered prize.’ Co . 

Unsusceptible (un-sus-sep’ti-b!), a. Not 
susceptible; not capable of admitting or re- 
ceiving; insusceptible. ‘Unausceptible of 
stain.’ Swift. * Uneusceptible of analysis.’ 
J. S§. Mill. 

Unsuspectt (un-sus-pekt’), a. Unsuspected. 
‘Author tunsuspect.’ Milton. 

Un (un-sus-pekt’ed), a. Not sus- 
pected; not considered as likely to have 
done an evil act or to have a disposition to 
evil. ‘An tunsuspected old patriot.’ Pope. 

U ( un sus-pekt'lng ), a. ot 
imagining that any {ll is designed; free from 
suspicion. ‘To circumvent an unsuspecting 
wight.’ Daniel. 

Unsuspicion (un-sus-pi’shon), n. Want of 
suspicion; unsuspiciousness. 


Old men may come here, through their own heed- 
Du 


lessness and smsuspicion. tchens. 


Unsuspicious (un-sus-pish’ns), a. Not sus- 
picious; not inclined to suspect or to ima- 
gine evil; unsuspecting. ‘ Unsuspicious 
magnanimity.’ Daniel. 

Unsustainable (un-sus-tan’a-bl), a. Not 
capable of being sustained, maintained, or 
supported. Barrow. 

Unsustained (un-sus-tand’), a. Not sus- 
tained; not maintained, held up, or sup- 
ported. ‘ Uneustained, the chiefs of Turnus 
field.’ Dryden. 

nswaddle (un-swoi’l), v.¢. To remove a 
swaddle or bandages frum; to unswathe. B. 
Jonson. 


Unswathe (un-swiTH’),v./. To takeaswathe | 


from; to relieve from a bandage. 
In the morning an old woman came to sasteathe me, 
Addison. 

Unswayable (un-swa’‘a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being swayed, governed, or influenced by 
another. ‘Rough, tnswayable, and free.’ 
ONAK, 

Unswayed (un-swad’), p. anda. Not swayed; 
as, (2) not wielded. ‘The sword wnswayed.' 
Shak. (b) Not biassed, controlled, or in- 
fluenced ; as, wnegwayed by passion, ambi- 
tion, or the like. 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


Unswayedness (un-swad’nes),n. The state 
of being unswayed; steadiness. ‘Constancy 
and unmeayedness.’ Hales. 

Unswear (un-swar), v.¢. (Comp. unsay, un- 
shout.) To recant, revoke, or recall by a 
subsequent oath; to retract by a second 
oath; to abjure. ‘ Unswear faith sworn.” 
Shak. ‘Unswear that oath again.’ Beau. d: Fl. 

Unsweart (un-swar), v.i. To recant or re- 
callan oath. Spenser. 

Unsweatt (un-swet’), v.2. To remove or re- 
duce the sweating of; to ease or cool after 
exercise or toil. 

The interim of uasweating themselves . . . may, 
with profit and delight, be taken up with solemn 
music. Afilton. 

Unsweating (un-swet’ing), a. Not sweating 
or perspiring. ‘The unsweating brow.’ Dry- 

en. 

Unsweet (un-swét’), a. ‘With 
voice unsweet.’ J. Baillie. J 

Unswept (un-swept), a. Not swept; as, (a) 
not cleaned by passing or rubbing a brush, 
broom, or besom over. ‘Hearths unswept.” 
Shak. (b) Not cleaned up or removed by 
sweeping. ‘Dust unswept.’ Shak. (c) Not 
moved or passed over by a sweeping mo- 
tion or action. ‘Foam unswept by wander- 
ing gusts.’ Covtper. 

Unswerving (un-swérv‘ing),a. Not deviat- 
ing from any rule or standard; undeviating; 
unwavering; firm. ‘The unswerving heroism 
of the immortal Joan.’ Hallam. 

Unswilled (un-swild’)), a. Not swilled; not 
swallowed or gulped down in large draughts; 
not emptied by swilling or greedily swallow- 
ing. ‘An tenswilled hogshead.’ Ditton. 

Unsworn (un-swoérn’), a. Not sworn; as, (a) 
not bound by an oath; not having taken an 
oath; as, the witness is unsworn. (b) Not 
solemnly pronounced or taken. ‘ Her solein 
oath remained tensaworn.’ Cowper. 

Unsyllabled (un-sil’la-bld), p. and a. Not 
syllabled; not articulated, uttered, or pro- 
nounced. Mothericell. 

Unsymmetrical (un-sim-met’‘rik-al), a. 
Wanting symmetry or due proportion of 
parts; specifically, in bot. said of such flowers 
as have not the segments of the calyx and 
corolla, the sepals and petals, as also the 
stamens, regular and similar. 

Unsystematic, Unsystematical (un’sis- 
te-mat’ik, un’sis-te-mat’ik-al), a. Not sys- 
tematic; not having regular order, distribu- 
tion, or arrangement of parts. ‘ Desultory 
unsystematic endeavours.’ Burke. 

Untack (un-tak’ v.t. To separate what is 
tacked; to disjoin; to loosen what is fast. 

His mind then roving, and being watacted from 
honest cares, temptation seized on him. Rurron. 

Untainted (un-tant’ed), a. 1. Not rendered 
impure by admixture; not impregnated 
with foul matter; as, untainted air. ‘Nar- 
cissus pining o'er the untainted stream.” 
Keats. —2. Not sullied; not stained; un- 
blemished. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted. 

ak, 
3. Not rendered unsavoury by putrescence; 
as, untainted meat. 

Untainted t (un-tant’ed), @. (Contr. for 
unattainted. See ATTAINT.) Not charged 
with a crime; not accused. 

Within these five hours Hastings lived 

Untainted, unexamined, free at liberty. SAaé 

Untaken (un-tak’n), n 1. Not taken; not 
seized or captured; not apprehended; not 
made prisoner; as, a thief untaken.—2. Not 
reduced; not subdued; as, ntaken Troy.— 
3. Not swallowed.— Untaken away, not re- 
moved. 2 Cor. iii. 14.—Untaken up, not oc- 
cupied; not filled. 

The narrow limits of this discourse will leave no 
more room naiaten uf, Soyie. 

Untalented (un-tal’ent-ed), a. Not talented: 
not gifted; not accomplished or clever. ‘A 

oor untalented girl.’ Richardson. 

ntalked (un-takt’),a. Not talked or spoken. 

—Untalked of, not talked or spoken about: 
not made the subject of talk. ‘ Untalked of 
and unseen.’ Shak. 

Untamable, Untameable (un-tam’a-bl), a. 
Not capable of being tamed, domesticated, 
subjugated, or subdued: not to be rendered 
tame, docile,or serviceable toman: incapable 
of being brought from a wild, savage, barbar- 
ous, rude, or violent state; as, the unfam- 
able tiger; an untamable savage. ‘ Untame- 
able passions.’ Barrow. 

Untame (un-tim’), a. Not tame; wild. 
‘ Beasts untame.’ Chapman. 

Untamed (un-tamd), a. Not tamed: as, (a) 
not reclaimed from wildness; not domesti- 
cated; not made familiar with man; as, an 


¥, Bc. fey. 


Not sweet. 
Rare 


oil, pound; _ ti, Sc. abune; 


UNTANGLE 


untamed beast. Locke. (6) Not subdued; 
not bronght under control; as, a turbulent 
untamed mind. ‘A people very stubborn 
and untamed.’ Spenser. 
ntangle (un-tang’gl), v.¢ To loose from 
tanyles or intricacy; to disentangle; hence, 
to free from embarrassment, doubt, or un- 
certainty; to clear up; to explain. ‘Un- 
tangle but this cruel chain.’ Prior. 
If Leonara’s innocent, she may wafany le all. 
anbrugnr. 
Untappicet (un-tap‘is), v.i. To come out of 
concealment, as game. Massinger. 
Untarnished (un-tarnisht), a. Not soiled; 
not tarnished; not stained; unblemished; 
as, tentarnished silk ; untarnished reputa- 
tion. Tennyson 
Untasted (un-tast’ed), a. Not tasted; not 
tried by the taate or tongue; hence, not ex- 
perienced or enjoyed. ‘ Wedlock’s untasted 
rites.” May 
Untaught dun- tat’), a. Not taught; as, (a) 
not instructed; not educated ; unlettered; 
illiterute. ‘An ‘untaught child.’ Locke. (b) 
Unskilled; not having use or practice. 
‘Suffolk's imperial tongue. . . untaught to 
plead for favour.’ Shak. (c) Not made the 
subject of teaching or instruction; not 
communicated by teaching. ‘ Wild and un- 
taught fashions.’ Dryden. 
Untaxed (un-takst’), a. Not taxed; as (a), 
not charged with or liable to pay taxes. 7’. 
Warton. (b) Not charged with any fault, of- 
fence, &c.; not accused. ‘Common speech, 
which leaves no virtue unfazed.’ Bacon. 
Unteach (un-téch’), v.¢. 1. To cause to for- 
get, disbelieve, or give up what has been 


taught. ‘Experience will unteach us.’ Sir 
T. Browne.—2. To make forgotten; to make 
to cease from being acquired by instruction. 


But we, by art, wetezrch what nature taught, 


Dryden 

Unteachable (un-téch’a-bl), a. Not teach- 
able or docile; indocile. Afilton. 

Unteam (un-tém’), v.t. To unyoke a team 
from; to take a team, as of horses or oxen, 
from. ‘As soon as the sun unteamed his 
chariot.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Untemper (un-tem’pér), v.¢. 1. To remove 
the temnper or due degree of hardness from, 
as metal; hence, to soften; to mollify. 

The study of sciences does more soften and t¢s1- 
temper the courages of inen than any way fortify and 
incite them, Cotton, 


2.t Not to mould, fashion, or dispose; to 
have no power of influencing, disposing, or 
winning: suggested meanings for the word 
in the following passage (Henry V., v. 2). 

I dare not swear thou lovest me; yet my blood be- 
gins to flatter me that thou dost, notwithstanding the 
poor and ustemepering effect of my visage. SAak. 


Untemperatet (un-tem’pér-at), a. Not tem- 
perate; intemperate. Beau. & Fl. 

Untempered (un-tem’pérd), a. Not tem- 
pered; as, (a) not duly mixed for use; as, 
untempered lime. (6) Not brought to the 
proper state of hardness; as, an untempered 
sword-hlade. (c) Not brought to a fit or 
proper state generally; not regulated, mo- 
derated, or controlled; not mollified. ‘ Un- 
tempered severity.” Johnson. ‘The un- 
tempered spirit of madness.’ Burke. 

Untempted (un-temt’ed), a. Not tempted; 
not invited by anything alluring. ‘To live 
thus long untempted.' Beau. & Fl. 

Untenable (un-ten’a-bl), a. 1. Not tenable; 
that cannot be held in possession ; as, an 
untenable post or fort. Clarendon.—2. That 
cannot be maintained by argument; not de- 
fensible; as, an untenable doctrine. Dryden. 

Untenant (un-ten’ant), v.¢. To deprive of a 
tenant or tenants; to expel or remove a 
dweller from. ‘U ntenanting creation of its 
God.’ Coleridge. 

Untenantable (un-ten’ant-a-bl). a. Not fit 
for an occupant; not in suitable condition 
for a tenant; not capable of being tenanted; 
uninhabitable. ‘Frozen and untenantable 
regions.” Whewell. 

Untenanted (un-ten‘ant-ed), a. Not occu- 
pied by a tenant; not inhabited. Sir W. 
Tem ple. 

Untender (un-ten’dér), a. 1. Not tender; 
not soft. —2. Wanting sensibility or affec- 
tion. ‘So young and so untender.” Shak. 

Untendered (un-ten’dérd),a. Not tendered; 
not offered; as, untendered money or tri- 
bute. Shak. 

Untent (un-tent’),r.¢. To bring out of a tent. 


Will he not, upon our fair request 
Cntent his person, and share the air with us. , 
Sha 


Untented (un-tent’ed ), a. 
ch, chain: 


Not having a 


th, Sc. lock; g.go; J. job; 
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medical tent applied; hence, not having the 
pain lessened. 
The untented woundings of a father’s curse 
Pierce every sense about thee. 

Untenty (un-ten’ti), a. Incautious; care- 
less. Sir W. Scott. (Scotch. 

Unterrific (un- cter-rifik), a. Not terrific; 
not having the power to terrify, appal, or 
frighten. Carly 

Unterrified (un- Ser Ti -fid), a. Not terrified; 
not atfirighted; not daunted. Milton. 

Unthankt (un-thangk’), n. Ingratitude; 
ill-will. 

Unthanked(un-thangkt’),a. 1. Not thanked; 
not repaid with acknowledgments. —2. Not 
received with thankfulness. ‘Unwelcome 
freedom, and unthanked reprieve.’ Dryden. 
(Rare. ] 

Unthankful (an. -thangk’fy]), a. Not thank- 
ful; ungrateful; not making acknowledy- 

ments for good received. 

For he is kind unto the wuthanS/nl and to the evil. 


Luke vt. 

Unth (un-thangk’fyl-li), adv. In 
an unthankful or pnerateful manner; with- 
out thanks. Boyle. 

Unthankfulness (un- thangk’ fyl-nes), n. 
Ungratefulness; want of a sense of kindness 
or benefits; ingratitude. 

Immoderate favours breed first anthant/ilness, 
and afterward hate. Sir ¥. Hayward. 


Unthawed (un- -thad), a. Not thawed; not 
melted or dissolved, as ice or snow. ‘Some 
frozen silver stream unthawed.’ Cowper. 

Untheological (un-thé’6-loj”ik-al), a. Not 
theological; not according to sound princi- 

les of theology. Bp. Hall. 
nthink (un- Sthingk’ ), vt To retract in 
thought; to remove from the mind or 
thought; to think differently about. ‘To 
unthink your speaking, and to say so no 
more.’ Shak. 

Unthinkable (un-thingk’a-bl), a. That 
cannot be made an object of thought; that 
cannot be thought; incogitable. 

It is positively conceivable: if conceived as an in- 
definite past, present, or future; and as an indetermin- 
ate mean between the two unthinkable extremes of an 
absolute least and an infinite divisibility. 

Sir W. Hamilton, 

Unthinker (un-thingk’ér), n. One who does 
not think or who is not given to thinking; 
a thoughtless person. Carlyle 

Unthinking (un- “thingk’ing) a. 1. Not think- 
ing; not heedful; thoughtless; inconsider- 
ate; as, unthinking youth. ‘The shallow, 
unthinking vulgar.’ Glanville. ‘A very 

metry ... and unthinking time.’ Dry- 
den. —2. Not indicating thought or reflec- 
tion. ‘Earnest eyes, and round, unthink- 
nthinkingly (un-thingk‘ing-li), adv. I 

Un un-thingk’ing- v. In 
an unthinking manner; without reflection; 
thoughtlessly. 

Unthorny (un-thor’ ni), a. Not thorny; 
free from thorns. ‘A paradise or un- 
thorny place of knowledge.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Unthought (un-that’ ), @ Not thought; 
not imagined or conceived; not considered: 
often followed by of. ‘Tn an unthought 
moment, before a man hath opportunity to 
consider.’ Sir M. Hale. ‘Unthought of frail- 
ties.’ Pope 

Unthread ( (un-thred’), v.¢. 1. To draw or 
take out a thread from; as, to unthread a 
needle. —2. To relax the ligaments of; to 
loosen. [Rare.] 

He with his bare wand can usthread thy cints, 
And crumble all thy sinews. shen. 
Unthrift t (un-thrift’), a. Profuse; prodigal; 

unthrifty. 

What man didst thou ever know unthrif? that was 
beloved after his means? ak, 

Unthrift (un’thrift). n. A prodigal; one 
who wastes his estate by extravagance; one 
lost to all ideas of thrift. B. Jonson. 

Unthriftiness (un-thrif’ti-nes), n. The state 
vn being unthrifty; prodigality; profusion. 

(un-thrif’ti), @. 1. Not thrifty; 
Unt careful of one’s means: prodigal; pro- 
fuse: lavish; wasteful. ‘An unthrifty knave.’ 
Shak.—2.{ Not thriving; not in good con- 
dition; not vigorous in growth. 

Grains given to a hide-bound or uathrify horse 
recover him. Mortimer. 

3. Preventing thrift or thriving; mischiev- 
ous; wicked. Spenser. 

Unthrone (un-thron’), v.t. To remove from 
a throne or from supreme authority; to de- 
throne. Milton. 

Untie (un-ti’), r.¢. 1. To loosen, asa knot; 
to undo; to unfasten. 

The chain I'll in return wséfee, 
And freely thou again shalt fly. 


a 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin: 


UNTOLERABLE 


2. To unbind; to free from any fastening or 
bond; to let or set loose; to liberate. 


Though you safe the winds, and let them fight 
Agaiust the churches. 


38. To loosen from coils or convolution. 
‘Snakes untied.’ Pope.—4 To free from 
hinderance or obstruction; to set loose. 
‘All the evils of an tintied tongue.’ Jer. 
Taylor.—5. To resolve; to unfold; to clear. 


They quicken sloth, perplexities wate. Drayton, 


Until (un-til), prep. (From a prefix und-, 
unt- (in A. Sax. only in the modified form 
éth-), and tui, the prefix itself meaning till 
orto. This prefix also occurs in nto, and 
is the same as O.Sax. unt, unte, O.Fris. ont, 
Icel. unz, undz, Goth. unde, till, to. Until 
and unto occur for the first time in English 
literature about the year 1250.) 1. Till; to: 
(a) used before nouns of time. 


He and his sons were priests to the tribe of Dan 
smtad the day of the captivity. judg. xvih. 30. 


(b) Preceding a sentence or clanse: till the 
time that; till the point or degree that. 
Until I know this sure uncertainty, 
I'll entertain the offer'd fallacy. 
In open prospect nothing bounds our eye, 
Cnatil the earth seems join'd unto the sky. Dryden. 
Note. Like on and upon, till and until can 
hardly be distinguished as to usage. See 
TILL.—2.¢t To: before nouns denoting phy- 
sical objects. 

He roused himself full blithe, and hasten'd them 
we rebed. Spenser. 
Untile (un-til), v.¢. To take the tiles from; 

to uncover by removing tiles; to strip of 
tiles. ‘CU nutsde the house.’ Beau. & Fl 
Untillable (un-til’a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being tilled or cultivated; barren. ‘The 
untillable and barren deep.’ Corcper. 
Untilled (un-tild’), a. Nut tilled; not cul- 
tivated. Holinshed. 
Untimbered (un- tim’bérd), a. 1. Not fur- 
nished with timber. ‘The saucy boat, whose 


Shak. 


weak untimnber'd sides.’ Shak. —2. Not 
covered with timber trees. 

Untime t (un-tim’), n. Not a fit time; an 
unseasonable time. Chaucer. 


Untimely (un-tim'‘li), a. Not timely; as, (a) 
not done or happening in the right season; 
as, untimely frost. ‘ Untimely storms.’ 
Shak. (0) Ill-timed; inopportune; unsuit- 
able; unfitting: improper. ‘Some untimely 
thought.’ Shak. (ce) Happening before the 
natural time; premature; as, untimel 
death; tntimely fate. ‘ sie untimely { 
of virtuous Lancaster.’ Shak 

Untimely (un-tim’‘li), adv. Before the 
natural time; prematurely; unseasonably; 
amiss. ‘Leaf and fruit, both too untimely 
shed.’ Spenser. ‘if I not press untimely 
on his leisure.’ Rowe. 

Untimeous (un-tim’us), a. Untimely; un- 
seasonable; as, untimeous hours. ‘His ir- 
reverent and untlimeous jocularity.’ Sir 
W. Scutt. 

Untimeously (un-tim/’us-li), adv. In an un- 
timeous manner; untimely. Sir W. Scott. 
Untinctured (un-tingk’tard), a. Not tinc- 
tured; not tinged, stained, mixed, or in- 
fected; unimbued. ‘Not altogether untine- 
tured with martial discipline. Macaulay. 
Untinged (un-tinjd), a. 1. Not tinged; not 
stained; not discoloured; as, water un- 
tinged; untinged beams of light. —2. Not 
infected: unimbued. Swvrft. 

Untirabie (un-tir’a-bl), a. 
being tired; unwearied. Shak. 

Untired (un- tird’), a. Not tired; not ex- 
hausted. Shak. 

Untiring jun tir’ ing), a. Not becoming 
tired or exhausted; as, untiring patience. 

Untithed (un- -titHd’), a. Not subjected to 
tithes. 2 Pollok 

Untitled (un-ti’ tld), a. Having no title: 
having no claim or right; as, an untitled 
tyrant. Shak. 

Unto (un’to), prep. [Prefix unt, and fo. 
See UNTIL] 1. To. (Unto is now anti- 
quated, but is still sometimes used in the 
scriptural, solemn, or elevated style.) 

Come wuts me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I wiil give you rest. Mat. xi. 28 
I'll follow you ste the death. Shak. 


Incapable of 


2¢ Until. Chaucer. 
Unto (un-toil’ing), a. Without toil or 
labour. homson, 


Untold (un-téld’), a. 
lated: not revealed. D 
bered; as, money untold. 
let me pass untold.’ Shak 

Untolerable t (un- tol’ér-a-bl), a. Not toler- 
able; intolerable, Bp. Jetcel. 


1. Not told; not re- 
den.—2. Not num- 
‘In the number 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 





UNTOMB 
Untomb (un- tom, eft Todisinter. Fuller 
Untonguet (un- tung), cf. To deprive of | 
a tongue or of a voice; to silence. Fuller. 


rf 06mTu «deprive of 


Untooth (un-toth’). 


| 


teeth Cowper. 
Untoothsome (un-tdth’sum), a. Not tooth- 
some; unpalatable. Ap. Hall 
Untoothsomeness (un-toth’sum-nes), n. 
The quality of being untoothsome ur un- 
alatable. Ap. Hall. 
ntormented (un-tor-ment'ed), @ Not | 
tormented; not put in pain; not tenseil. 
Young. | 
Uutorn (un-térn"),@. Not torn; not rent 
or forced asunder. Cowper. 


Dutouched(un-tucht’),a2. 1 Not touched: not 
reached: not hit; not meddled with; unin- 
jured. ‘Depart untouched.” Shak.—2 Not 
mentioned. ‘Untouched, or slightly handled, 
in discourse.’ Shak.—3 Not affected. ‘Un- 
touch'd with any shade of years.” Tennyson. 
4. Not moved; not affected emotionally. 
Poul untouched with his agonies.” Sur 
Untoward (un-td’wérd), a. 1. Froward; 
perverse; refractory; not easily guided or 
paugne “This untoward generation.’ Acts 
. 40. 
What ineans this scorn, thou most melener a) mnaye) 


2. Awkward ; ungraceful; as, an agoiea ri 
manner. Swift. —3. Inconvenient; trouble- 
some; vexatious; as, an petal event; an 
sinfoward vow. Hudi 

ntowardly (un- to'werd. li), adv. In an 
pdb froward, or perverse manner ; 


ersely. Tillotson. 
Untowardly (un- -t6’wérd- li), a. Awkward; 
perverse; froward. ‘ Untowardly tricks and 
vices.” Locke. 
Untowardness (un-té’wérd-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being untoward; awk- 
wardness; frowardness, perverseness. Bp. 


Wilson. 

Untowered (un-tou’érd), a. Not having 
towers; not defended by towers. Wordsworth. 

Untraceable (un-tras’a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being traced or a hiay South. 

Untraced (un-trast’), a. 1. Not traced; not 
followed. — 2. Not raked by footateps. 
Denham.—3. Not marked out. 

Untracked (un-trakt’), a. 1. Not tracked; 
not marked by footsteps; pathless ‘Un- 
tracked woods.’ Sandys.—2. Not followed 
by the tracks. 

Untractable (un-trak’ta-bl),a. 1. Not tract- 
able; not yielding to discipline ; stubborn ; 
indocile; ungovernable; intractable; as, av 
untractable son.—2. Not to be reduced to 
rule or system; not to be made regular; un- 
manageable. 


There was room among these hitherto uafractahle 
irregularities for the additional results of the theory. 
Whewell. 


8. Rough; difficult. ‘I forced to ride the 
untractable abyss.’ Milton.—4. Not yielding 
to the heat or to the hammer, as an ore. 
Untractableness, Untractability (un- 
trak’ta-bi-nes, un-trak’ta-bil’i-ti), n. he 
state or quality of being untractable; re- 
fractoriness; stubbornness ; unwillingness 
to be governed, contrulled, or managed. 
Locke; Burke. 
Untraded t (un-trad’ed), a. 1. Not resorted 
to or frequented for the sake of trading. 


‘An untraded place.’ Hackluyt.—2. Unprac- 
tised; inex nee. ‘A people not ut- 
.u untra . in his discipline.’ Udall. 


Aheckneyed: “anusual: not used in com- 
mon ge fe ‘That I affect the untraded 
ak 

Untrading (un-trad‘ing), a. Not engaged 
in commerce; not accustomed to trade; as, 
an untrading country or city. ‘ Untrading 
and unskilful hands.’ Locke. 

Untragic (un-traj’ik), a. Not tragic; hence, 
comic; ludicrous. Carlyle: 

Untrained (un-trand’), 1. Not trained; 
not disciplined; not s ‘ilful: not educated; 
not instructed. ‘My wit untrained in any 
kind of art.’ Shak. — 2. Irregular: ungov- 
ernable; as, untrained hope. G. Herbert. 

Untrampled(un-tram’y pld),a. Not trampled; 
not trod upon. Shelle 

Untransferable (un-trans-fer’a-bl), a. In- 
capable of being transferred or passed from 
one to another; as, power or right untrans- 

F Aibesead owell. 
ntranslatable (un-trans-lat’a-bl), a. Not 

ble of being translated. Gray. 

Uni tableness (un-trans-lat’a bl- 
bes), n. The quality of being untranslat- 
able; impossibility of being translated. 
Coleridge. 
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Dochangeahle; constant. 
in practice | 
ff were. 


hot 


substance; 
Each character . Sppears to me 
pretty durable and wafraupermtaile, 
Untransparent (un-trans-pa'rent), a. 
transparent, opaque. Boyle. 
| Untravelled (un-trav'eld ), a 
velled: not trodden by passengers; as, an 
untravelled forest. 'Untravelled parts." Sir 
T. Browne.—?. Having never seen foreign 


1. Sot tra- 


| 


| 


countries; not having gained experiance by | 


trarel. " JAd- 
if ion, 

Untread (un-tred, c.f. To tread back; to 
co lmck in the same steps; to retrace. Shak, 

Untreasure (un-trezh'ur), v.¢. 1. To deprive 
of a tresaure. 


They found the bed uatreasured of their mistress. 
Shak. 


2. To bring forth, as treasure; to set forth; 
to display. ‘The quaintness with which he 
untreasured... the stores of his memory.’ 
J. Mitford. 

Untreatable (un-trét’a-bl), a. 1. Incapable 
of being treated; not treatable.—21¢ Not 
practicable. Dr. "H. More. 

Untrembling (un tren Ong), a. Not trem- 
bling or shaking; firm; steady. J. PAtlips. 

Untremulous(un-trem’t-lus),@. Not trem- 
ulous; steady. ‘Untremulous fingers.’ Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Untr (un-tres’pas-ing), a. Not 
trespassing; not transgressing. ‘An untreé- 

tng honesty.’ Milton. 

Untreseed' (un-trest’), pp. Not tied in a 
treas or tresses. wie 

Untried (un-trid’), a. Not tried; not at- 
tempted.—2. Not yet feltor experienced: as, 
untried sufferings. —3. Not subjected to 
trial; not showing capabilities by proof 
given; as, he is quite untried yet.—4.}t Un- 
noticed; unexamined. Shak.—5. Not having 

assed trial ; not heard and determined in 
ie as, the cause remains untried. 
(un-tri’fl-ing), @. Not trifling; 
eh indulging in levities. Savage. 

Untrimmed (un-trimd), a. 1. Not trimmed; 
not pruned; not put in order. —2. Dis- 
hevelled ; stripped of ornamental dress. 

Untriste, ¢v.t. To mistrust. Chaucer. 

Untriumphable t (un-tri’um-fa-bl), a. Ad- 
mitting no triumph; not an object of tri- 
ap ‘Vain, untriumphable fray.’ Hudi- 


Untriumphed (un-tri‘umft), a. Not tri- 
umphed over. May. 

Untrod, Untrodden (un-trod’, un-trod’n), 
a. Not having been trod; not passed over; 
not marked by the feet, unfrequented. Shak. 

‘Untrodden ways.’ Wordsworth. 

Untrolled (un-tréld’),a. Not bowled or 
thrown; not rolled along. Dryden. 

Untroublet (un- trub’l), v4 To free from 
trouble; to disabuse. Leighton. 

Untroubled (un-trub1d),a. 1. Not troubled; 
not disturbed by care, sorrow, or business: 
not agitated; not moved ; not ruffled; not 
confused; free from passion; an un- 
troubled mind. ‘Quiet witroubled soul, 
awake!’ Shak.—2. Not disturbed or raised 
into waves or ripples. —3 Not foul; not 
turbid; clear; as, an untroubled stream. 
‘ Bodies clear and untroubled.’ Bacon. 

Untroubledness (un-trub’/ld-nes), n. State 
of being untroubled; freedom from trouble; 
unconcern. Hamonond. 

Untrowablet (un-tré’a-bl), a. Incredible. 
Wickliffe. 

Untrue (un-tro’), a. 1. Not true; false; con- 
trary to the fact; as, the story is untrue. — 
2. Not faithful to another; inconstant; not 
fulfilling the duties of a husband, wife, vas- 
sal, friend, &c.; not to be trusted; false; 
disloyal.—3. Inconstant, asa lover. Shak. 

Untruism (un-trd’izm), n. Something ob- 
viously untrue; the opposite of a truism. 
‘Platitudes, truisms, and untruisms.’ Trol- 
lope. (Rare.) 

Untruly (un-trd‘li), adv. In an untrue man- 
ner; not truly; falsely; not according to 
reality. Raleigh. 

Untruss (un-trus’),v.¢. To untie or unfasten; 
to loose from a truss, or as from a truss; to 
let out; a Seer ete to loose, as to let down 
the brecches, by untying the points by which 
they were held up. Beau. & Fil. 

Untrussed (un-trust), a. Not trussed; not 
tied up; not bundled up. Fairfaz. 

Untrussert (un-trus’ér),n. One who un- 
trusses; one who prepares for punishment 
by untrussing. ‘The untrussers or sa aaig 
of the age.’ B. Jonson. 


‘An wntraredied Englishman. 


UNUSUALLY 


Untransmutable (un-trans-mit'a-bl), a | Dutrustt (on-trust’), =n Distrust. Chaweer. 
Incapable of being changed into a different | Untrustful (un-trust’ful), a. 1 


Kol Erust- 


ful or trusting.—2 Not to be trusted; not 
trustworthy; not trusty. Sir W. Scott. |Rare.) 
Untrustiness (un-trus'ti-nes), nm The yua- 


lity of being untrusty; unfaithfulness in the 
discharge of a trust. Sir 7. Hayward 


Untrustworthy (on-trust'wér-Tui), a Not 
worthy of being trusted; not deserving of 
confidence. Ecler. Rec 

Untrusty (un-trusti). a. Not trusty: not 
worthy of confidence, unfaithful By Hail 

UDutruth (un-troth’), nn. 1. The quality of 


being untrue; contrariety to truth; want of 
veracity. ‘He who is perfect and abhors 
vatruth." Sandys. —2. Treachery; waut of 
fidelity; faithlessness. ‘Too wholly true to 
dream wairwth in thee.” Tennyson.—3 A 
false assertion; afaisehood; allie. Saag. 
No avutrutk can possibly avail the patron and de- 
fender long. Hor ker. 

Untruthful (un-troth’fyl), a. Not truthful; 
wanting in veracity. Clarke. 

Untuckered (un-tuk’érd), a. 
wearing no tucker. Addison. 

Untunable (un-tiin’a-bl), a. 1. Not capa- 
ble of being tuned or brought to the proper 

itch.—2. Not harmonious; discordant; not 
musical 

My news in dumb silence will I bury, 
For they are harsh, uatunadve, an bad. Shae. 

Untunableness (un-tiin’a-bl-nes). n. The 
state of being untunable;, want of harmony 
or concord; discord. 7. Warton. 

Untune (un-tin’), v.21. To put out of tune; 
to make incapable of consonance or har- 
mony. ‘Untune that string.’ Shak.—2 To 
disorder; to confuse. ‘Untun'd and jarring 
senses.’ Shak. 

Untuned (un-tind), a. Unmusical: unhar- 
monious. ‘With boisterous unfuaed drums.’ 


Unturbaned (un-tér’band), a. Not wearing 
a turban; having the turban off. Southey. 
Unturn (un-térn’ ), vt. To turn in the re- 

verse way. (Rare.] 


Think you he nought but prison walls did see, 
Till, so unwilling, thou «sxturn'dst the key. A cats. 


Unturned (un-térnd’), a. Not turned.—To 
leare no stone unturned. See under STONE 

Untutored (un-ti’tord), a. Uninstructed ; 
untaught; rude; raw; as, untutored infancy. 
‘Some untutor'd youth. * Shak. 

Untwine (un-twin’), v.¢. pret. & pp. un- 
twined; ppr. untwint 1. To untwist; to 
open or separate after vine been twisted. 

aller.—2. To separate, as that which winds 
or clasps; to cause to cease winding round 
and clinging to. 

It requires a long and powerful counter-sympathy 
in a nation to safwsse the ties of custom which bind 
a people to the established and the old. 

Sir lt’. Hamilten. 

Untwine (un- -twin’), v.i. To become un- 
twined. ‘His silken braids urtwine, and 
slip their knots.” Milton. 

Untwist (un-twist’), v.t. 1. To separate and 
open, as threads twisted ; or to turn back 
from being twisted. ‘Untwista wire.’ Swift. 
2. Fig. to disentangle; to solve. * Untwist 
this riddle.’ Beau. & FL 

Untwist (un-twist’), v.i. To become un- 
twisted; to untwine; as, a cord unfwiste. 

Untyt (un-ti), v4 Tountie. Young. 

Ununderstood t (un-un‘dér-styd), a. Not 
understood; not comprehended. uller. 

Ununiform (un-0’ni-form),@. Not uniform; 
wanting uniformity. ‘An unun(fornn piety.’ 
Dr. H. More. [Rare.] 

Ununited (un-u-nit’ed), a. Not united; not 
connected or combined. Warburton. 

Unurged (un-érjd’), a. Not urged; not 
pressed with solicitation; unsolicited; vol- 
untary; of one’s own accord. ‘An unuryed 
Tec to your proceedings.’ Shak. 

Learn: (un-0z’aj), n. Want of usage. 
(un-azd’),a. 1. Not put to use; not 
beer not applied; disused. Shak. -- 
2 That has never been used. —3. Not accus- 
tomed; as, hands unused to labour; hearts 
unused to deceit. ‘Unused to the melting 
mood.’ Shak. 

' Unuseful (un-uas’fyl 
no good purpose. en. 

Unusual (un-i’zhi-al), e Not usual; not 
frequent; not common; ; a8, an unusual 
season; & person be: unusual erudition. 
‘Some comet or unusual pro! gy.” Shak. 

Unusuality (un-’zhi-al’i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being unusual; unwontednesa. 
‘ Unusuality of ex ression.’ Poe. 

Unusually (un-i’zhi-al-ll), adv. In an un- 
usual manner; not commonly; not frequent- 
ly; rarely. Paley. 


Having or 


a. Useless; serving 





Pate, far, fat. fall: mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; taibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; = §', Sc. fey. 
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Unvisiblet (un- vir'- bl), a. 


UNUSUALNESS 


Unusualness(un-i'zhi-al-nes),n. Thestate Invisible. 
of being unusual; uncommonness; infre- 
quency; Tareness of occurrence. . Mall 
Unutterability (un-ut' tér-a-bil”i- ti), m. 
1. The quality of being unutterable.—2. That 
en cannot be uttered or spoken. Car- 
Nie 
Unutterable (nn-ut'tér-a-bl), a. Incapable 
of being uttered or expressed; ineffable; in- 
expressible; as, wnutferable anguish; wnwt- 
teralle joy. ‘Sighed and looked unutfer- 
able things.” Thomeon, 
Unutterably (un-ut'téer-a-bli), ade. 
unutterable manner. Dr. Anox. 
Unuttered (un-ut'térd), a. Not uttered or 
spoken; silent. ‘The wnuttered gs that 
rend his righteous heart." Horsley. | 
Unvacillating (un-vas‘il-it-ing), a. Not 
vacillating; not wavering ; steady. ‘Firm 
and wneacillating steps.” Sir W. Sent. 
Unvail (un-val'),0.t Tounveil. Denham. 
See UNVEIL. 
Unvaluable (un-val'O-a-bl), a. 1. Being 
above price; invaluable. — 2. Vahesloni: 
worthless. T. dl dlavrrus. 

In proportion as it leads away from life, it is aercad- 
ative or malipnant. at a 
Unvalued (un-yal’id), a. 1. Not valued; 
net prized; neglected. ‘ Unealued persons.’ 
Shak. —® + Inestimable; not to be valued. 


tial to life; hence, fatal. 


of pure or vital, and of an wapita/! air, which he 
thence called azote. Wherwell. 

Unvitiated (un-vish'i-at-ed), a, Not vitinted: 
not corrupted. B. Jonson. 

Unvizard, Unvisard (un-viz'ird), vt To 
divest of a vizard or mask; to unmask. 
‘Thus wnvizarded, thus unmasked!’ Milton. 

Unvoiced (un-voist’), a. 1, Not spoken; un- 
uttered; uot articulated or pronounced. 
Emerson.—2. In phonetics, not uttered with 
voice a5 distinct from breath. 

Unvoidable (un-void'a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being made void; irreversible. ‘That wn- 
noidable sentence.” Railey. 

Unvolun’ t (un-vol'un-ta-ri}, a. Invol- 

m 


In an 


er. 
ous (un-vo-lup'ti-ua), a Free 
ink voluptuousness; not sensuous, George 


Ei 

Unvote (un-vét’), v.¢. 
undo by vote. Hurnef, 
Unvowed (un-voud’), @. Not vowed; not 
consecrated by solemn promise, Sandys. 
Unvoy: ble (un-voi te a-bl), a 1. 2 Be 
able of being navigated; innavigable 
Quincey.—2 Not to be crossed or 


To retract, annul, or 





* Unvalned jewels." Shak. —3 Not esti- over; bigger "This unroyageab 
-eytel $ not having the ee: not ap- | obscure.” J 
praised; as, an estate unpalwe |=Unvulgar (un- rm ‘gér), a. Not vulgar or 

Unvanquishable ( un- se he a ). a. | common. ° Jonson, 


Ineapable of being conquered, Udall 
Unvanquished (un-vang’kwisht), a. "Not 
conquered: nut overcome. Shak, 
Unvariable (un-vi'ri-a-bl), a. Not variable; 
invariable, Norris. 
Unvaried (un-va'rid), @. Not varied; not 
altered; not diversified. ‘The same wn- 
raried chimes,’ 
Unvariegated (un- va' ri-git-ed ), a. Not 
variegated: not diversified. Fdin. Aer 
Unvarntabed {up- -vilr'nisht),a. 1, Not over- 
laid with varnish.—2, Fig. not artfully em- 
ica grag ‘Around uwncarnish'’d tale." 


Unvarying (un-vi" Aspe t; a. Not altering: 
not liable to change; uniform. Locke. 

Unveil (un-val, o.f To removea vail from; 
to uncover; to disclose to view, Shak; 


Milton, 
Unveiledly ( un-val’ed- MD, nee Plainly ; 


Unvulgarize (un-vul'gér-iz), vt. To divest 
Z v vulgarity; to make not vulgar or common. 


Unwaited (un-wat’ed), @ Not attended: 
with on ‘To wander up and down wa- 
waifed on” Beau. d FL 
Unwakened (un-wi'kend), a. Not wakened; 
not roused from sleep or as from sleep. 
Milton. 
Unwandering (un-won'dér-ing), a Not 
wandering; not moving or going from place 
to place. Cowper. 
Unwapperedt (un-wap'érd), a. [Bee WAP- 
PER. | ot cansed or not having reason to 
tremble; not made tremulous; unpalaied ; 
hence, fearless through innocence. 
+ P We ronet gee the ped 

yy SEER Ma Pe ler LF un crimes. 

ae on ane Heau, & Fi, 


| Unwarded t (un: ward’ed), a. Unwatched; 


withont disguise. Boyle. re. ] onguarded. 
Unvellar (un-val'ér), tees who unveils; Unwaret u- aren h ‘a. 1. Not aware; off 
one who expounds. Boyle. one’s guard; unaware. Fairfax.—2. Unfore- 


Been; unexpected. Chaweer. 

Unwarest (un-wirz), ade, Unawarea. Shak. ; 

penser 

Unwarily (un-wi'ri-li), adv. In an unwary 
manner; without vigilance and caution: 
heedleasly; unexpectedly, Shak, 

Unwariness (un-wi'ri-nes),n The quality 
of being unwary; want of caution; careless- 
ness; heedlessness. Tae 

Unwarlike (un-warlik), a. Not warlike; 
not fit for War; not used to war; not mili- 
tary. Pry 

Unwarm ¢ (un- resis’ ev... To lose warmth; 
to become cold. [Rare.] 

With horrid chill each little heart re 


Unwarned (un-warnd’), a. Not warned; not 
cautioned; not previously admonished of 

none: sot 
nwarp (un-warp’), © 
the state of being warped. lyn. 

Unw (un-warpt’), a. Not watped? not 


Unvenerable (un-ven ‘era. bl), a. Not ven- 

me not worthy of veneration; contempt- 
He 

Unvenomed (un-ven'omd), a. Having no 
renom; not poisonous. ‘A toad wncenomed.,’ 
Ep. Hail. 

Uneenoipouay’ n-ven’om-us), a. Free from 
venom; not poisonous. fp. Fauden, 

Unvented (un-vent'ed), a. Not vented; not 
es for utterance or emission, Beau, 
@ Fl. 

Unventilated (un-ven'ti-li-ted), a Not 
ventilated; not fanned by the wind; not 
purified by a free current of air. Sir Jt 
Blackmore. 

Unveracious (un-ve-ra‘shus), a. Not vera- 
cloua; nut having a strict regard for truth; 
untruthful: dishonest. Prof, Knight, 

Unveracity (Un-v6-rag'i-ti), 1. ant of 
veracity; untruthfulness ; falsehood. A 
certain very considerable finite quantity of 
Vireracufy and Phantasm." Carlyle. 


To reduce from 


Unverdant (tn-vér'dant), @ Not verdant; | biassed; impartial; uobiassed. ‘Honest zeal 
not green; having no verdure. Congreve. | unwarped by party rage." Thomson, 
Unveritablet (un-véri-ta-bl), a. Not veri- | Unwarrantable (un-wor'ant-a-bl), a Not 


table; not true. Sir 7. Browne, 
Unversed (un-vérst’), a. Not skilled; not 

versed; unacquainted. * Uneeraed in spin- | 
ning, and in looms unskilled.’ Sir KR. Black- 


warrantable; not defensible; not justifiable: 

illegal; unjust; improper. 

able action” Someta. 
Unuwarrantableness (un-wor'ant-a-bl-nes), 





nore, n. The state or quality of being unwar- 
Unvexed, Unvext (un-vekst’), a 1. Not! rantable. Sp. H Hall. 
vexed: not troubled, not disturbed. ‘Un- | Unwarrantably (un-worant-a-bli), ade. In| 


vered Paradise." Donne,—2 Not injured; 
uninjured. Tennyson, 
Unvicar (un-vi'kér), of. To deprive of the 
office or position of a vicar. Strype. 


cannot be justified. Bp, Hall. 
Unwarranted (un-wor'ant-ed), a. 1. zine 
warranted: not authorized.—2 Not ; 


Unvigorously (un-vig’or-us-li), ado. Not | anteed; not assured or certain. ‘Upon ope 
vigorously; without energy. Millon, of an ercect ioe Tp conquest." acon. — 
Unviolable (un-vi'd-la-bl), a. Not to be | 3 Not, teed to be good, sound, or of 
Violated or broken, Shak, ace nquality: a5, an unwarranted horse. 


Unviolated (un-vi'd-ldt-ed), a. 1, Not vio- 


Unwary (un-wa'ri),a. 1. Not vigilant against 
lated; not injured. ‘Th’ wnriolated honour 


danger; not cautious; unguarded: cab aig 


of your wife” Shak.—2. Not broken; not | tate Milton.—2+ Unexpected. 

transgressed ; as, lawa unciolated, ‘My | Unwashed (un- sehr Not washed 

unviolated vow.’ Milton, not cleansed by water; filthy; vul oa 
‘On 


Unvirtuous (un-vértd-us), a. Not virtuons: 
Shak. 


other lean unwashed artificer.” 3 
destitute of virtue. l 


wdsh'd hands” 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Cowper.—The unwashed, 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; fH, then; th, thin; 


Unvital (un-vi'tal), a. Not vital; not essen- | 


Lavoisier showed that the atmospheric alr conciste | 


| Unweaned (un-wénd’), @ 


‘AD unwarrant- | 


an unwarrantable manner; ina manner that | 





UNWHOLE 


the great unwashed, the lower class of 
ple. The latter phrase was first [gost 
y Burke to the artisan class, but 
used to designate the lower classes gener- 
ally; the mob; the rabble. 

Unwashen (un-wosh’n), a. Not washed ; 
unwashed, ' (nwashen honids.” Mat. xv. 20. 

Unwasted (un-wiast’ed), a. 1. Not wasted 
or lost by extravagance; not lavished awny; 
not dissipated.—2 Not consumed or dimin- 
ished by time, violence, or other means. 
Sir A. Blackmore. 

Unwatchful (un-woch'fyl), a. Not vigilant. 
Jer. Taylor, 

Unwatchfuiness (an-woch'fyl-nes), = The 
state or quality of being unwatchial; want 
of vigilance. Leighton, 

Unwavering (un-wa'vér-ing), a. Not wa 
ering; not unstable; not Auctuating; fixed; 
constant; steadfast. Sirype. 

Unwayed) (un-wid'), a. Not used to travel: 
unaccustomed to the road. ‘Colts unwayed 
and not nsed to travel.’ Swebkling 

Unweakened (un-wék'nd),a. 6s weaned: 
notenfeebled, Boyle. 

! Not weaned ; 
hence, not withdrawn or dnthcrred n, 

Unweariable (uu-wé'ri-a-bl), a. Not to be 
tired out or wearied. Alooker, 

Unwearied (un-wé'rid), a. 1. Not tired; not 
fatigued. ‘The wnawearied gun." Addison. 
2. Indefatigable; continual: assiduons;: aa, 
unwearied perseverance. ‘ Unwearied vir- 
tune.’ Denia. 

Unweariedly (un-wé'rid-li), adv. In an 
+ ei manner; indefatigally. Chester- 

é 

Unweariedness (un-wé'rid-nes), nm. State 

or quality of being unwearied. Barter. 


Unweary? (un-wé'ri), c.f. To refresh after 
fatigue. ‘To wnweary myself after my 
studies.” Dnyden. 


Unweave (un-wév’), c.f. To undo what has 
been woven; to disentangle. *Unweave the 
web of fate." Sandys. 

Unwebbed (tun-webd'),a, Not webbed; not 
having the toes united by a membrane. 


Pennant. 
Uuwed (un-wed'), a. Unmarried. Shak. 
Unw ble (un-wej‘a-bl), a2. Not to be 


split with wedges. ‘The unwedgeable and 
arled oak." Shak, 
nweeded (un-wéd'ed), a. Not weeded: not 
ae of weeds, ‘Tis an unweeded garden. 
fl 
Unwee (un-wip'ing), a. Not weepin 
uae sheng or dro dropping tears. ‘ Tamenp. 
iy eyea 
Unweeting | tac ‘weting ), @ [See WEET 
ap nur Ignorant; un nowing. Spenser; 
Uaweetingiy! (un-wét'ing-li), ade. Unwit- 
tingly ; ; ignorantly; without consciousness. 
on, 


Unweighed (un-wid'), a. 1. Not weighed; 
not having the weight ascertained. “ 


Solomon left all the vessels wermeipAed. 1 KL wil. a7. 


2 Not deliberately considered and exam- 
ined ; not considerate; negligent; unguarded; 
as, words tumeighed, “An tnweighed be- 
Bede Shak. 

weighing (un-wii'ing), a. Inconsiderate; 
“thoughtless ‘A very superficial, ignorant, 
unweighing fellow.” Shak, 

Un welcome (un-wel’kum), a. Not welcome; 
not pleasing; not well received; as, an wn- 
avers aS ‘Uneven and unwelcome 
news," 

Giiwalsamely (un-wel'kum-li), ade. In an 
unwelcome manner; without welcome, 


Garcio is come wemetoomely upon ber. FF. Bauiffer, 


Unweldyt (un-wel'di),a@. Unwieldy. Chaucer, 

Unwell (un-wel’),a. 1. Not well; ndisposed; 
net in good health; ailing; somewhat ill. — 
2. Used ewphemistically, siguifying ill from 
menstruation; affected with or having cata- 
menial discharges. Dunglison. 

Unwellness (un-wel'nes),n. State of being 
unwell or indisposed. Chesterfield. 

Unwem a. Same as Unwem 

Unwemme [See WEM.] Unapotted; 
unstained ok aucer. 

Unwept (un-wept'), a. Not wept for; not 
lamented; not mourned. ‘Unwept, unhon- 
oured, and unsung." Sir W Seoft. 

Unwet (un-wet’), a. Not wet; pot moist or 
humid; notmoistened. * Lnweteye." Daniel. 

cies tC Core ‘tet wtih 
nwhip un-whipt’),a@. Not whipped; 
not Ped Shak. 

Unwholet Song -hil'), a. Not whole; not 
sound; Todd, 


w, wig: wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


UN WHOLEROME 


Vanwhelesome (un hel’sum). a 1. 
eholeeine . unfavourable to health; Inaa- 
Yabatuue, aa, snicholeanme air. * Unichole- 
evues funnd © Shak, 2. Not wound; diseased, 
tainted. impaired, defective. ‘The people 
Pavndadeedl, thick and wnuwkolesome in their 
thoughts. Shak. 

Una wholesomeness(un-hél’aum-nes),n. The 
atate or quality of being unwholeseme ; in- 
salubrity; as, the unichcdeanme nest of a cli- 
mate. ‘The unicholesomenesa of the air.’ 
Druden 
Unwieldily (un-wél'di-li), ade. In an an- 
wieldy manner; cumbrously = Dryden. 
Un ess (un-wel‘di-nes), n. The state 
or quahty of being unwieldy. heavine-4, 
difficulty of being moved: as, the wnirielde- 
ness of a person having a corpulent imutly. 
‘A cumbersome unicieldiness.” Doane. 
Unwisldsomet (un-weld’sum),a. Unwieldy. 
Un (un-wél’di), a. (Formerly ua- 
weldy ( ucer), unwealdy, &c , from ma, 
not, and welds. wieldy, active, brisk, strony. 
See WIELPY, WIELD.] Movable with «itf- 
culty; especially, too bulky and clumsy to 
move or be moved easily: unmanageable 
from weight; bulky: ponderous; as, an tn- 
wieldy bulk: an wnicieddy rock. * And clap 
their juints in stil «nected arms. Shat. 
*A fat, unwieldy body.” Claremiua 

I give this heavy weight from off ny head 
And this #4. weld) weptre froin my bank Saad. 


Vnwildt (un-wikl). ¢.¢. To tame. Sylvester. 

Vnwilifal (un-wil'tul, a. Not wilful; unde 
signed. Richardson. 

Unwill (un-wil’), vr ¢. To will the reverse of; 
to reverse one’s will in regard to ‘He. 
who unwills what he has willed Loagfel- 


w. 

Unwilled (un-wild), a. Not willed, not pro- 
duced by the will; involuntary, uudesgued; 
unintentional Clarke. 

n (un-wil'ing a. 1 Not willing; 
loth; disinclined; reluctant; as, an anwel- 
ing servant. ‘If the sun rise eniediing to 
his race.) Draden - 2.4% Undesigned, in- 
voluntary. ‘A fante wnicilliag.’” Shak. 

n (un-wiliig-1), ade. In an un- 
Willing manner; against one’s will; net with 

-will; reluctantly. Shak 

mwillingness (un-wiling nes) on. The 
state or quality of being unwilling, lothiness; 
disinclination; reluctance. ‘With dull wee- 
willi ae’ Shak. 

Vawlly (un-wi'll), a. 
cunning. kelee. Rev. 

Unwind (un-wind’, e to pret € pp. mec nd. 
1. To wind off; to loose or separate, as what 
is wound or convolved; as, Co cntedad thread 
or a ball. - 2. To dlwentangle; to flee fram 
entanglement. B. Jensen. 

Unwind cun-wind’), vi To admit of being 
unwound; to become unwound. Nurtsaer. 

Unwinking (un-wingk‘ing).a. Not winkmg; 
not shutting the eyes; not ceasing to wake 
orwatch. ‘ Cnerinking vigilance © Dr Kner. 

Unwinning (un-win'ing), a@ Not wimnnme; 
not adapted to win or gain favour; uncon. 
cillatory. ‘Pride being an unwinniuw qua- 
lity.’ Fuller. 

Unwiped (un-wipt’), a. 
cleaned by rubbing. Shak. 

Unwisdom (un-wiz’dom), a. 
dom; ignorance; foolishness; unwise con- 
duct or speech. ‘The results of sin or an- 
wisdom.’ J. R. Lowell. 

Sumptuary laws are amony the explored fabactes 
which we have cutyrown, and we smile at the wa. 


witdom which could expect to reyulate private habits 
and manners by statute. Froude 


Unwise (un-wiz’), a. 1. Not wise; defective 


Not wily; free from 


in wiedom or judzment; foolish; as, an un. : 


wisa man; wairie kings. ‘Most watwise 
patricians’ Shak 2. Not dictated by wis- 


dom; not adapted to the end; injudicions; | 


imprudent. as, tnwixe measures. ‘ Cnacise 
de R . Shak 

Unwisely (an wiz’), ade In an unwise 
tnanter. Injuliedously; indiscreetly ; not 
wheely; not prudently; as, wniriaely rigid; 
wnwederiy ations Shak, 

Unwiah?! (un wish), ¢ ¢f. To wish not to be; 
ferake nwny with by wiehing. ‘Thou hast 
ttnteleh da Nye thousand men’ Shak 

Unwished (un wisht), a. Not wished: not 
mottwht. coatdemtroad, auweleome Shak 

Urwiat! Crm wit’) @ | Not known; not 

tinw! Nt of Spooner 

Wit,! a» Wont of elt or understanding. 
Be Td 


Unwitt (un wlth, ve 


To deprive of under. 
weinteetlenr 


Water, fee Ont Call, 


-— 


tent), apteet, Deer, 


Want of wis- | 


Not wiped; not 


t 


pine, pin; ndte, nut, move; 
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effectaof witchcraft: tadisenchant B. Jon- 
ti) & 

Unwithdrawing ‘nn-with-iraing), 4. Not 
withdrawing: continnally lineral ‘Sacha 
full and wucthdrawing Land.” Milton. 

Unwithered (un-witH’ert).a Nout withered 
ur faded ‘The yet wauwithered blush.’ 
Bean. & Fl. 

n (un-WifH et-ing),@. Not liahle 
t wither or tale Comper. 

Unwithheld :un-eith-beld’s, 4. Not with- 
heli: put kept uP beid cack; pot hindered 
Thennmn. 


Unwithstood ( uan-with-stud’:, a4. Nt op- 
May or resisted, J Philipe 
n 1'an-wi( neat, @. Nw wit- 


Nesded: Not atteste | Ly witnesses, wanting 
testimony. Heawer 
Unwittily (io-witi-li). ade. 
net wittily. °*Cuecdtdy and ungracefnil 
merry.” Cowley. 
Unwt :un-witing |. 4. 
Wicenseieds, Wherant. 
Unwittingly :in-w:tinz-li), adr. 
knowledge or c-Dach 1gpese, LDOPADty. 15- 
advertently; as, ie bas “aaretivgly injured 
himself or his neizghbear Shak. 


Without wit: 
J 


Unwitty can-witi, a Not witty: destitute cer. 
Having no wife. 
I 


of wit, * Unwitty jokes.” Shenstone. 
Unwived + can-wivd’). 2. 
*Cawired bachelors.’ Sebien. 
Unwoman (un-wuwan.ec.t. To deprive of 


the qualities ofa weman. ‘she whose wicked | 


deesls warromntaua'd her.” Sartys. 


Unwomanly :un-wu'man-li, a Not wo- 


manly; unlecominz 3 Wuman 


A werad sat in scvcertay riz3, 
Plyia,! der bee'we and t: HHaod. 


Unwonder? (un-wun‘tér). rf. To explain, 
gas te make ne looser a wonder or marvel. 
Putter. 


Un Not 


(un-wun der-ing), 4 


UP 


a 
Not Unwitch? (un-wich’), 0 ¢ To free from the unsaitahle: unbecoming; beneath the char- 


acter: with of; as, work unirorthy of the 
Sout ‘Something unworthy «f the author.’ 
we 
I wul take care to scppress ti=azgs maasthy of 
him Pape. 
5 + Not deserved: not justified 
W-ethy verngean:e cn thyself, 
Which 5.8 wis wtey saigiiter uprs others 
Saas é 
Unwounded (un-wond’ed:, a 1L Not 
wounded; not hart; net injured in body; 
as, unicsunded enemies Milton. —2. Not 
burt; not offended; as, unsounded ears. 


ope. 

Unwrap ‘un-ray), tf. To open or undo, as 
what is wrapped or feldeL 

Unwray? (un-ra>. ct To take off, as the 
clothes or covering cf; tounwrie. North. 

Un fan-rekt",a. Not wreaked; un- 
avenged: unrerenzed. Spenser. 


’ Unwreath. Unwreathe ‘un-réfH’), ¢.t. To 


Nut knowing; 
Withent | Un 


| Unwrie,tc.t. 
] bo 


womulertmy: incurioua ‘The wnitenmtering 
l 


word.” Dr Wideve. 

Unwont? ‘un-wunt).2. Unwonted Spena-r. 
Unwonted un-wanted. a. } Not wented; 
BES CUMMING: UWicemmen: upusual, infre- 
quent: rare: as. an nnicented sicht: "Aa- 
tuned chanzes. Drglen —2 Unaccustomed; 
unused: net made familiar by practice; as, 
a child aniwontedd to strangers Miltun 
Unwontedly | un-wunted-ii), ede. In an 
nuwoented or unacenstomted manner. 


uptwist or untwine; to antwist or undo, as 
anything wreathed Boyle. 

(un-rekt’), a. Not wrecked; not 
ruzned: nut destroyed. Drayton. 

[A Sax unrreda, unwrigan, 
uncover.) Tv uncover; t unwray. Chat- 


fun-ringk)). c ¢. To reduce from 
a wrinkled atate; to smooth 

Un (un-ring’kid), a. Not wrinkled; 
net having wrinkles or furrows Byron. 

Unwrite (uan-rit’), ¢.¢@ Tu cancel, as that 
which is written; to erase. Milton. 

Unwriting (un-rit’ing), a. Not writing: net 
assuming the character of an author. ‘ The 
hunest uneeriting subject." Arbuthnot. 

Unwritten (un-rit’n), a. 1. Not written; 
not reduced to writing; oral; traditional 
Spenser.—2 Not written upon; blank; con- 
taining no writing. ‘A rude, wnteritten 
blank. South.—Usnuirritten law, a law not 
formulated in or inculcated from written 
ducuments: as, the mucritten lawa of Bri- 
tain. See Cummon law under CoMMON. 

Unwrought (un-rat’). a. Not laboured: not 
manufactured: not worked up. Dryden. 


Unwrang (un-runy’), a. Not pinched; not 


Unwontedness -un-wunted-nes), an. The | 


quality of being unw onted; uncommonness,; 
rareness Jer. Taylur. 

Unwooed (un-wod' ), a. Nut wooed; not 
courted Saag. 

Unworded? van-ewen’el. a. Not worded; 
hut apoken, teld.uor mettivued; silent. Beuu. 
Fl 

Unworking (un-werk ‘inz). a. Living with- 
out labour ‘Converting the working classes 
Inte teneeurkine classes” J. S. Mul. 

Unworldliness (un-werld li-nes), n. State 
of being uawoerldly. 

Unworldly qun-werhd li), a. Not worlklly; 
not influenced by worldly or sonlid motives. 

Unwormed?t :un-wermad), a. Not wormed; 
net havin the worm.-like ligament cut from 
under the tongue: said of a dog. 


She is mud with love 
As mad asecvur bial dey wan Kean. & Fl. 


Unworn (unworn), a. Not worn; net im- 
watred. urke. 
nworshipped (an-wér'shipt), a Not wor- 
shipped: not adored. Malta, 

Unworth? :un-werth’), a. Unworthy; little 
worth «Milton. 

Unworth (un’werth) n.  Unworthiness. 
‘Reverence for worth, abhorrence of un- 
teorth’® Cartyle 

Unworthily (un-wertHi-l), adr. In an un- 
worthy manner; not according to desert; 
either above or below merit; as, to treat a 
man anteorthily; to advance @ person te- 
worthily, Shak.; Tennyson. 

Unwo ess (un-werTHi-nes), a. The 
quality of being unworthy; want of worth 
or merit. Shak.; Druden. 

Unworthy (un-wér'tHi), a. 1. Not deserv- 
ing; not worthy; undeserving: followed by 
of, which, however, ix sometimes omitted. 
‘Every particular accident, not mnicorthy 
the remeinbrance.’ Kaolles. ‘The most wn- 
tcorthy of her you call Rosalind." Shak. — 
2. Wanting merit; worthless; vile; base. 

ook you now, how uaworthy a thing you make of 
m-. Shak. 
8. Unbecoming: shameful; discreditable. 
‘CU nworthy usage of the maid.’ Druden.— 
4 Not having suitable qualities or value; 


tabe, tub, byll; 


| Up (up), ade. 


eR 


Unyoke (un-y6k), vt. 


Unsoned (un-z6nd’), a. 


Let the yailed jade wince, our withers are sux- 
wren’. Shak. 


Unyielding (un-yéldIng), a. Not yielding 


to furce or perstiasion; uubending:; unpliant; 
stiff. firm, olstinate. ‘Compassed by uan- 
yielding fues.’" Byron. 

ret. & pp. unycked; - 


ppr. unyovking. 1. To loose from a yoke; to 
ree from a yoke. ‘Uunyoke the steers.’ 
Shak.—2 t To part; to disjuin. 


Shall these hands. . . aayeée this seizure and this 
kind regret. SAat. 


Unyoked (un-yékd), p. anda. 1. Freed from 


the yoke.—2 Not having worn the yoke.— 
3.¢ Licentivus; unrestrained. ‘The unyoked 
humour of your idleness.’ Shak. 


Unzealous (un-zel’us), a. Not zealous; dea- 


titute of fervour, ardour, or zeal Miltun. 
Having no zone, 
belt, or girdle; ungirded; uncinctured. 
Full, though szoned her bosom rose. Prior. 
(A. Sax. up, upp, uppe, up, 
upwards. almost always as an adverb; 
8s. an . op, Icel. upp, uppi, Sw. up, 
upp, Goth. jup, © H.G. of, ModG. auf. Tt 
can hardly be connected with L. super, Gr. 
hyper, above(which are cog. with orer).] The 
opposite of down. 1. To a higher place or 
position; from a lower to a higher place; in 
the direction of the zenith: pointing tuo 
movements of the most general kind result- 
ing in elevation. 
Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his low cabinet mounts wg on high. SAaé&. 
They presumed to go unto the hill top. 
Num. xiv. 44. 
2. Ina high place; on high; aloft; as, I see 
him wp there. ‘Prayers that shall he up 
at heaven.’ Shak —3. Raised: elevated; up- 
right; erect; not in a lying position; as, to 
wear one’s visor up; the lid of the chest was 
ap. When said of persons, opposed to any 
sense of recumbency, prostration, lying, 
kneeling, sitting, or the like; hence, (@) risen 
from bed. ‘To be up early and down late.’ 
Shak. (») Standing, as if prepared to speak 
or the like. 
Members arrive every moment in a great bustle to 
report that the ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer's ug. 
Dickens 
4. In a state of action; in commotion, ex- 
citement, tumult, revolt, insurrection, or 
the like. ‘Thestormiswup.” Shak. 


The rebels there are ny 
And put the Enyisshmen unto the sword. SAaé. 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. ahune; §, Se. fey. 


UP 
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UPHAF 





Thou hast fred me; my soul's we in arms. 


Tiere may be classed also such colloquial 
plirases as, what is vwp!=what ia going ou? 
what ia the matter? is there anything up! 
there's nothing wp. 

Mohun's old Austrian servant went down to see 
what was wy’. Lawrence. 
5. In a state of being higher or more ad- 
vanced generally; higher or advanced in 
price, Trunk, social standing, &e.; as, prices 
ure up; corn is up five shillings per quarter; 
he ja now high wp in his sovereign's favour. 
a“, To a higher altitude or stature; to a more 
complete or mature condition; na, he is now 
well grown up; achild brought wp by hand. 
Dicke is, 

Train wp a child in the way he should go, 

Prow, smi. 6. 
7. Reaching a certain point measured per- 
peudicularly ; as far as: with to; as, from 
the ground wp fo the roof; to be up to the 
chin in water.—8. To or in a state or posi- 
tion of equal advance or of equality; 30 as 
not te fall short of; not below or inferior to: 
with fo; as, to live wp to one’s income; a re- 
sult not wp to one’s expectations or hopes. 

The witest men io all ages have lived up so the re- 
ligion of their country. dddtron. 

They are determined to live uf fe the holy nile. 

liter tury, 
i) In a state of being able to understand or 
do; ina condition of fitness, ability, or capa- 
Lility, or of hatng aeauialated with: with fo; 
as, he is twp fo the moves of the game; 
wp fo all the tricks of the trade, &c. (Colloq. 
or slang ]—10. Denoting approach to or ar- 
riving at a place or person; as, to go wp and 
speak to a person; to bring wp one’s troops. 

Asa boar was whetting his teeth, wf comes a fox 

to hin, Sie A, DEsiranpe. 


11. To or in a state of completion or accom- 
lishment; completely; quite; thoroughly: 


aften used to intensify the meaning of the | 


verb; as, to eat wp all the food; to drink 
up the liquor; to hurn wp the fuel; to sum 
wp the evidence; to break uw the door; to 
pay up one's debts, and the like; to shut tp 
anapartment.—12 Denoting a state of being 
put in a place where a thing is kept when 


ie ustil, ‘Keep wp your bright swords.’ 
Shak, 
Lay tot wf for yourselves treasures ret earth, 
lat. vi, 1p 


15. In a state of being contracted, drawn, 
or brought together into order, into less 
bulk, or into concealment, &c.; as, to draw 
wp one’s forces; to shrivel wp. "Sleeves cut 
out and sewed wp again: "bind wp my 
wounds;" ‘tie my treasure wp in silken 
bags;' ‘an adder wreathed wp in fatal folds; 
‘shame folled wy in blind concealing night.’ 
Shak,—14. Vsed ellipticvally for rise up, get 
up, co up, rouse up, with omission of verb 
iu the imperative. 
La, gentlemen, fullow me, Shae. 
CA we, my friend! and quit your hooks, 

Or surely you'll grow double. /’aranworts, 
Fiullowed by ith in this elliptical use it sig- 
nifies set up, erect, raise. ‘Up with my 
tent.” Shak Sometimes a past or other 
tense isomitted, ‘She, quickand prond,. . . 
vp with her fst and took him on the face." 
Sir P. Sidney Itiseven frequently inflected 
like a Verb in vulgar apeech. 

Thea we bath of os vps and says that minute, ' Prove 
sul" Faire] E 
—All wp, all over, completely done or 
riined: come to an end; os, in the phrase, 
it ia all wp with him, that is, it is all over 
with him; he is ruined or lost.—To come wp 
with, to overtake; a5, to come up with thie 
enemy.— The time ww wp, the allotted time is 
past; the appointed moment has come.—To 
ince one up, or pull one up, to bring one 
lefore a mayistrate or court of justice. 

Dil Arie yon vf for assule. Farrar. 
—("p and down, here ond there; hither and 
thither; from oue place to aunother.—Up to 


anu, knowing; acute; cunning; having the | 


necessary knowledve. [Colloy.J—I"p to the 
knocker, wp to the door, reaching the desired 
standard; gool; excellent. [Low.] 
Up(up), prep. 1. From a lower to a higher 
place or point on; slong the ascent of: to- 
ward a higher peint of; at or in a high or 
higher position on. 
Ta going ay a bill the knees will be the most weary. 


a 
A toe rephed, far wg the hetghe, 
E jar! Longfellow, 


Pacelsbor 


| Upbear (u 


source of a stream; as, the explorers went 
up the country; we sailed vp the Thames 
from London to Windsor, 

Up (up), Used in the phrase ups and 

owns, Tises and folls; alternate states of 

Eerepenisy and the contrary; vicissitudes; 
as, there are usnally many ups and downs 
in an wailventurer’s Life, 
_ Accustomed to the quiet of the hills, I did not find 
it easy to sleepinthe palkee, with its wAr and downs, 
its VOVEpeS ACTORS Streams, dec, PL AY, Aerredl, 


They had had their aps ana downs of fortune. 
TAac 


heray. 
panishad (-pan'i-shad),n, [Skr.] In Sana- 
krit literature,a name given to a series of trea- 
tises or Commentaries on the Vedic hymns, 
the contents of which are partly ritualistic 
partly speculative. They are of different 
ites, suine of them being as old as several 
centuries BO. They exhibit the earliest at- 
tempte of the Hindu mind to penetrate into 
the mysteries of creation and existence. 
Upas, Upas-tree (f’pas, 0’pas-tré), n. [Ma- 
lay wpas, poison, } tree common in the 
forests of Java, and of some of the neigh- 
bouring islands, and found also in tropical 
Africa. It is a especies of the genus Anti- 
aris (A. toricaria), nat. order Artocarpaces. 





U pas-tree (.d efiaris foxtooria). 


Many exaggerated stories were formerly 
current concerning the deadly properties of 
this plant, its exhalations being said to be 
fatal to both animal and vegetable life at 


several miles distance from the tree itself. | 


The truth is, that the upaa is a tree which 
yields a palacsons secretion and nothing 
more. The active principle in this secre- 


tion has heen termed anfiarin (which see). | 


—U"pas treute, a name of the Strychins 
tieule, avery poisonous species which yields 
avreat quantity of strychnia. —2 Fig. some- 
thing baneful or pernicious from a moral 


wort of view; as, the vpas of drunkenness. 


pbar (up-bir), of To lift up the bar uf; 
to unbar. Spenser. 
r (up-bar), «of 1. To bear, carry, or 
raulse aloft: to lift: to elevate. 
One short sigh of human breath, where 
Ev'n to the at of (sad, A Fou, 
9 To sustain aloft: to support in an ele- 
vated situation. ‘ Uphorne they fly." Pope. 
3. To support; to sustain, ‘His resolve wp- 
hore him.” Tennyson 
Upbind (up-bind), of. To bind up, 
injured robes phan. Collin. 
Up laze (up-bléz’), vt. To blaze up; to 
shoot up, nsaflame. Southey. 


Uphiow (op-b16), of. To blow up; to in- | 


alte, 
Elis belly was ep'fewwe with luxury, Steerer. 

Upbraid (up-brad’),v.¢. [From vp, and braid, 
in old sense of to seold, Bee BRAID anil 
ABRAID.] 1. To cast some fault or offenve 
in the teeth of; to charge reproachfully; 
to reproach: followed by with or for befure 

the thing imputed, 
If you refuse your aid, yet do not 


(yore us wift oor distress. Shak, 





It were a thing monstrously absurd and contrarlic- | 


tory to give the parliament a legislative power, and 
then to wfhraid then yor ranspreming old establish- 
ments. Aftifton, 
Occasional uses of fo before the offender 
and of before the offence are met with. 
May they not justly fo our clime wfbrait 
Shortness of mipht Prior, 
You may the world of more defects wftrauy, 
Site k. Riackorore. 
Sometimes it was nsed without any preposi- 
tion before the thing imputed. 


2 To reprove with severity; to chide. 

Then he began to wfbruca the cities wherein most 
of his mighty works were done. Mat. xi. 299, 
3. To bring reproach on; to be a reproach to. 

How much doth thy kindness ngérus my wicked- 
Hen. Sur P, Sidney, 


4.4 To treat with contempt. 


Spenser. 
| Upbraidt (up brad), m The act of upbraid- 


ing; reproach; contumely; abuse. Spenser. 
Upbraider (up-brid'ér), n. One who up- 
braids or reproves. Jf. Jongos. 


Upbrai (up-braid'ing), m The act or 
language i buy whe uplraids; severe re- 
proof or reproach, 

a? I have too long borne 


Your blunt wébraidinys. Shak, 
He that knowingly commits an il has the wf. 
fraidimgs of his own conscience. Dh AY, Afore. 


Upbraidingly (up-brad'ing-li), ado. In an 
upbraiding manner. A. Jonson, 

Upbray' (up-bri’), vt, Tu upbraid; to 

ame. Spenser. : 

Upbrayt (up"ura).n. Upbraiding; reproach. 

pe eer. 

Upbreak (up-brak’), r.. To break or force 
a Way upwards; to come to the surface; to 
appear. [Rare.] 

Upbreak (up’brak), #. A breaking or burst- 
ing up; an upburst. 

Upbreathe} (up-brétn’), v.t. To breathe up 
erout; toexhale Marston 

Upbreedt (up-bréd"), vt. To breed up; to 
nurse; totrainup. ‘Born and up in a 

on eid ae aay eager 7 

Upbringing (up'bring-ing), n. © process 
of bringing up, nourishing, maintaining; 
training; education. 

Let me not quarrel with my aféeraging. Corte. 


Up tt (up-brat’), a. Brought up; 
mlucated., ‘With the crew of blessed saints 
upbrowht' Spenser. 

Upbuoyance (up-boi'ana), n. The act of 
huoying up; uplifting. Coleridge. (Rare. } 

Upburst (up'béret), ». A bursting up; a 
breaking way up and through; an uprush; 
as, an wplnret of lava 

Upbye (up'bi), adv. <A little way further 
on; up the way. Sir W. Seatt, (Seotch.] 

U (up’kast), a. 1. Cast up: a term in 
bowling. —2. Thrown or turned upward: 
directed up, ‘ With wpeast eyes.’ Addison, 

Upcast (up’kast), mn. 1. ln bowling, a cast; 
a throw, 

Was there ever man had such luck? WheoT 
Kiss'd the jack upon an wforst to be hit aay, 


2. In mining, the ventilating shaftof a mine 
up Which the air passes after circulating in 
the mine: calle) also Upeost Shayt or Pit 
3. The act of being overturned, [Scotch.] 

What wi the sfcarf and terror that I got a wee 
while syne, . . . my head is sair encugh, 
ue IP. Scott. 

4. A taunt; a reproach. a pei 

Upcaught (up-kat'), p. and @ ught or 
seized up. 


None ever boasted yet that he had passed 
Her cavern safely, for with every mouth 
She bears, wfoougil, 6 mariner away, Comper, 

Upcheer (up-chér’),+v.t. To cheer up; to 
enliven. Speiser. . 

Upelimbd (up-klim’), vt. ori = To climb up; 
tu ascend, ‘Upelomb the shadowy pine.’ 
Tennyson. 

Upcoil (up-koil), v.t. or <i To make or wind 
up into a coil. 

Upeurl (up-kérl’), vt. To curl or wreathe 
upwards. ‘Through the wreaths of floating 
dark wpeurled." Tenmuyeon. 


Ww i(up-dra’),ot Todrawup. Cowper. 
Upfill (up-fil’), c.f. To fill up; to make full. 
‘Acup... tothe brim willed.” Spenser. 


Upflowing (up-flo’ing), a. Flowing up; 
rising: ascending. ‘That wp/lowing : 
Sot ine tf. 

Upgather (up-gatn'ér), c.f. To gather up 
or together; tu contract 

Hidself he clase wpyatherea more and more. 
The winds that wail, howling arallhours, 

Aad are wfyutferda pow like deepiny flowers 

oe adartenor the 


Upeaze (up-ciz’), vi To gaze upwards ; to 
luk steadily upwards. 
Naina hoa Sap still, the wearied eye 
Uperow (up-ero’, r.i To growup. Milton, 
Toecowth (up'gréth), m The poe of 
growing wp; development; rise and progress. 
‘The new and mighty vwpgrowth of poetry 





2 Towards the interior (generally the more Fide erutidnatty' the ‘ecwecands Ghaglal in Italy.” J, A. Green, 
elevated part) of a country; in a direction On ae hemedt mut chine. Uphaf,t pret. of uphere. Heaved up. Chau- 
from the const, or towards the head or. SpA er sa cer. 

ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; 4, Fr. ton; ng, sing; £€H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kgr. 
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Uphand (up’hand), a. Lifted by the hand. 
The uphand sledge is used by underworkimen. 
GHOn. 
U; (up-hang’), v.¢. To hang up; to 
suspend or affix aloft. Spenser. 
Uphaud (ap-had’), v.. Tv uphold; to sup- 
rt; to a ae bee es 1 
heaped (up-hépt’), a. Piled up; accumu- 
Ieted. ‘ Upheaped measure.’ J. Udall. 
Upheaval (up-hé’val), n. The act of up- 
heaving; a heaving or lifting up; in geod. 





. ' 
7. 8 —~ A 


Upheaval.—Strata raised by Granite. 


a lifting up of a portion of the earth's crust 
by some expansion or elevating power from 
below; the phenomenon exhibited by such 

up of rock masses. Called also Up- 


hea 
throw, Uplift. 
Upheave (up-hév’), r.¢. To heave or lift up 
beneath; to raise up or aloft. ‘A wave 
by wintry blasts upheaved.’ Cowper. 
Upheld (up-held’), pret. & pp. of uphold. 
phildt (up-hild’), pp. Upheld; sustained ; 
su . Spenser. 
¢ (up’hil), n. Rising ground; ascent; 
upward alope. ‘Country full of uphilis and 
U wil) ae eadin i 
(u , a. 1. or golng up & 
g ground; as, an uphill road. — 2. At 
tended with labour, fatigue, or exertion; 
difficult; severe; fatiguing: as, uphill work. 
What an #fAid/ labour must it be toa learner. 


Lrg . 
(up-hdérd’), v.¢. To hoard up. Shak. 
(up hold), v.t 1. To hold up; to 
raise or on high; to keep raised or ele- 
vated; to elevate. 
The mournful train with groans and hands upAcid 
Besought hus pity. Depacn. 
2. To keep erect; to keep from sinking or 
falling; hence, to support; to sustain; to 
maintain; to keep up; to keep from declin- 
ing or being lost or ruined. 
While life «pfholds this arm, 
This arm uphodds the house of Lancaster. Shad. 
Many ger brothers have neither lands nor 
means to wpfhold theinselves. Ralegh. 
Let Ireland tell how wit «pAe/d her cause, 
Her trade supported, and supplied her laws. Poe. 


Upholder (up-héld’ér). a. 1. One that up- 
holds; a supporter; a defender; a sustainer. 
An earnest and zealous wpholder of his 
country.’ Holinshed.—2.¢ An undertaker; 
one who provides fur funerals. 
The upholder, rucful harbinger of death, 
Waits with impaticuce for the dying breath. Gay. 


8.¢ A dealer in furniture, &c. ; an upholsterer. 
Smollett. 
Upholster (up-hol’stér), r.¢. To furnish with 
upholstery ; to work on. prepare, or finish 
th upholsterer’s furnishings. 


Farewell thou old Chiteau with thy uf¢holstered 
| Carlyle. 


roca 
Upholsterer (up-hdl’stér-ér), n. [Lengthened 
m older upholdster (the termination be- 
ing altered after the type of frutterer, poul- 
terer); lit. an upholder. Upholdster and 
upholder were formerly applied to a dealer 
in old clothes, second-hand furniture, &c., 
a broker, from which to the present meaning 
there is no very difficult transition. Comp. 
undertaker as to similar transition of mean- 
inga.] One who furnishes houses with beds, 
curtains, carpets, covers, and cushions for 
chairs, sufas, and the like. 

U (up-hol’stér-i), n. 1. The busi- 
ness of an uphulsterer. —2 The articles or 
furnishings supplied by upholsterers, 

hroe (uf'rd), n. Same as Euphroe. 
(up’land), ». 1. The higher grounds 
of a district; ground elevated above mea- 
dows and valleys; slopes of hilla, &c. 
Its uplands sloping deck the muuntain’s side. 


Golds onith, 
2.¢ The country as distinguished from the 
neighbourhood of towns or populous dis- 
tricts; hence, often, inland districts. 

Upland (upland), a. 1. Pertaining to up- 
lands or higher grounds; as, wpland pastur- 
aye.—2+ Pertaining to the country, as dis- 
tinguished from the neighbourhood of towns. 

Sometimes with secure delight 

The wfdz0.f hawlets will invite. Afilton. 
Hence—8.t Rustic; countrified; rude; sav- 
age; uncivilized. Chapman. 


Uplander up/land-ér), n. An inhabitant of | place; as, the upper lip; the upper side of 
ver (e a 


the up 


Uplandisht (up-land’ish), a. 1. Pertaining 


to uplands; pertaining to country diatricts. 
Hence—2. Rustic; rude; boorish; countrified; 
uncultured; unrefined. ‘The country people 
or uplandish folk, as they were called. 

Uplay ¢ la To 1 to hoard. 
P (up-la’), ut. To lay up; 
Unley ... treasure for the great rent-day.’ 

onne. 

Uplead (up-léd, v.¢. To lead upward. ‘ U'p- 
led by thee.’ Miltona. 

Uplean (up-lén’), v.i. To lean upon any- 
t . nse 


penser. 
U (up-lift’), v.¢. To raise aloft; to raise; 
tw elevate; as, to uplift the arm; uplifted 
eyes. ‘A lever to uplift theearth.” Ten 


nyson, 
Uplift (uplift), p. anda. Uplifted. [Rare.) ' 


We humbly screen 
With «pi? hands our foreheads. Keats. 


Uplift (uplift) n. Upheaval. See UPHEAVAL. 
Pp-line (up’lin), n. A line of railway which 
leads to the metropolis or to a main or 
central terminus from the pruvinces. 
Uplockt (up-lok’), v.¢. To lock up. ‘His 
sweet u ed treasure.’ Shak. 
Uplook (up ink. v.é. To look up. 
Upmost (up’mést), a. Highest; topmost; 
uppermost. 
Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face; 
But when he once attains the «# sf roun 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. SAad. 


Upon (up-on’)), prep. [A. Sax. uppan, uppon, 
upon—up, upp, up, and an, on, op, upon. See 
Up, ON.] On; especially, resting on; at or in 
contact with the upper or outer part of a 
thing; resting, lying, or placed in contact 
with: used in connection with words ex- 
pressing or implying, literally or metaphori- 
cally, a ground, foundation, standing-place, 
resting-place, suppurt, dependence, alm,end, 
and the like. This word may be said to be 
now all but synonymous with on in all its 
senses, and to he therefore interchangeable 
with it, the ear and taste of the writer or 

er seeming in many cases to determine 
the choice of the one word or the other. 
Upon, however, often implies more emphasis 
and force, and conveys amore distinct notion 
of something that, literally or figuratively, 
bears or supports. 

And thou shalt take of the blood that is «#0s: the 
altar, . . . and sprinkle it xfen Aaron, and «fon his 
garments. Ex. xxix. 21. 

The Philistines be «gon thee, Samson. Judg. xvi. 9. 


Upon thy side against myself FU fight. SAat. 
I have it sfor his own report. Shak, 
It stood won the choice of friends. Shak. 


Upon the love you bear me, get youin. SAaé. 

I wish it may be concluded, lest, «fon second cogi- 
tations, there should be cause tv alter. Bacon, 

Upon pity they were taken away, nfo ignorance 
they are again demanded. Sir f° Hayward, 

The king's servants . . . were examined fon all 
questions proposed to them. Dryden. 

Upon the whole matter, and humanly speaking, I 
doubt there was a fault somewhere. Dryden. 


Constantia .. . he looked spon as given away to 
his rival wfon the day on which... their marnage 
was to have been solemnizedi. Addison. 

Philip swore ufos the Evangelists to abstain from 
aggression in nry absence. ndor. 


Upon the death of Edgar, the royal family wanted 
some prince of mature years to prevent the crown 
from resting “pon the head of achild.  Hurddares. 


In proportion to the immense artillerv-power which 
the two s exerted, the loss they inflicted wson the 
enemy was sn Aviplake. 


Some singular uses of wpon are to be met 
with in our older writers, as signifying (a) 
amounting to; at. 

I Judge their number sun or near the rate of 
thirty thousand. Shak, 
(6) According to; after. 

This shepherd's passion is much fon my fashion. 
Rak. 


(c) By means, agency, or act of; by. 

I'll follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 

To die wfon the hand I love so well. Shak, 
Upon is sometimes used adverbially to com- 
plete a verbal netion; as, a pieve of paper 
not yet written wpon. 

Thou art a woman fair to look wfon. Gen. xii. 11. 
It was formerly used more freely in this 
way, as on is atill used ‘The hour pre- 
fixed . . . comes fast upon.’ Shak. 

He had «fon a courtepy of grene. Chuncer. 


U (up’ér), a. (Compar. from wup.] 
the corre tive of lower. 1. Higher in 


; an upper story; the upper deck. 


And such a yell was there 

Of sudden and portentuus birth, 

As if men fought upon the earth, 

And fiends in affer air. Ser 0". Scott. 


2. Superior in rank or dignity; as, the upper 
house of a legislature.— Upper Bench. in 
Eng. hist. the name given to the Court of 
King’s Beuch during the exile of Charles II. 
—Upper case, among printers, the top one 
of a pair of cases, used by compositors to 
hold capital lettera, reference marks, and 
other less used type. — U; crust, the 
higher circles of society; the aristocracy. 
(Ori American slang.) 
I want you to see Peel, Stanley. im, i 

Russell, Macaulay, old Joe, and 20 =o ae 
all upper crust here. yo f 


— Upper House, specifically in England, the 
House of Lords, as distinguished from the 
Lower House, or House of Commons.— 
Upper ten thousand, a phrase originally 
employed by N. P. Willis to designate the 
wealthier or more aristocratic persons (sup- 
to be of about that number) in New 

ork, and since extended to the higher 


circles, the | classes in society, the 
aristocracy gen : often contracted to 
the upper ten. 


Petty jealousy and caste reigned in the residency 
(Calcutta) : the SEPT on ah Boia grandeur 
would ‘upper . . composed 
their robes after the latest fashion. Biro Af. Reesseil, 

Upper (ap’ér), n. A colloquial abbreviation 
of Upper-leather of shoes, &c. 
U t a. superi. Uppermost; highest. 


Uucer. 
U -hand (up-ér-hand), n. Superivrity; 
vantage. 
Scarcely had the nobles thus attained the apser- 
hand, when they began to quarrel among themscives 
uckie. 


Upper-leather (up’ér-lefH-ér), n. The 
Jeather for the vamps and quarters of shoes. 
Uppermost (up’ér-mast), a. 


permost seats. —2 


most.” Sif 
Asi posed with 
Ais hurd to say what scent is uppermane Dryden. 
Upper - world ( up’ ér-wérld ), n 1. The 
ethereal regions; heaven —2. The earth, as 
opposed to the infernal regions. 
Up-pile (up-pil), v.t. To pile up; to heap. 
‘Rock above rock, and mountain ice up- 
prin isha 1. Proud: wroga 
up a. 1. ud ; t. 
Pen Brown.—2. Aiming to appear higher 
than one’s social position; putting on airs as 
ico as to the common run of peuple. 
0q. 
Uppishness (up’ish-nes),n. The quality of 
being uppish. 
>? 0 (up- plow), a. To plough up; to 
as by ploughing. ‘The u coughed 
heart, all rent and torn.’ G. Fluther 
Up-pluck (up-pluk’), v.¢. To pluck, pull, or 
oon u eed Hletcher. 
P-p (up-prikt’), a. Set up sharp] 
or pointedly; erected; pvinted. Pls cals 
up-prick'd. Shak. 


Up-prop (up-prop’), r.f. To prop up; to 


sustain by a prop. Donne. 
Up-putting (u puting), n Lodging: en- 
tertainment for man or Sir W. Scott. 


(Scotch. } . 
Upraise (up-raz’), v.t To raise; to lift up. 
The sick wf-rvats'd their heads, and droop’d their 
woes awhile. Tavmsen, 


Uprear (up-rér), v.f. To rear up; to raise. 


‘In his chair himself upreared.’ Tennyson. 
Upridge up-rij), v.t. To raise up in ridges 
or exten lines. 


Many a billow, then 


Upridged, rides turbulent the sounding flood. 


. Couper. 
Upright (up’rit),a. 1. Erect; ndicular; 
as, an upright tree; an upright post. * Up- 
right as the palm-tree.” Jer. x 5.—2 Erect 
on one's feet. Stood 
t 


A virtu tlewoman d 5 

Upright ara fush'd before bee, F cayren. 
8. Erected; pricked up; shooting direc 
from the body. ‘ Their eara Upright S, id 
ser, ‘With chattering teeth and bristling 
hair upright.’ Dryden.—4. Adhering to rec- 
titude; not devia from correct mural 
principles; of inflexible honesty. 

Tha and al, 
é t Pyar was perfect upriyg: ang a that 





Fite, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; 


tube, tub, byll; 


of], pound; w,Sc.abune; J, Sc. fey. 
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6. Conformable to moral rectitude, 
It ig We 
The Lord Riakiile Hee an spe wprigh? life, SAat, 
6.4 Stralght: applied indifferently to per- 
mont ha: as He a3 rg eee en Chaucer. 
(up'rit), - mething 8 
ec or perpendicular; specifically, in erik 
ing, (a) a principal piece of timber placed 
vertically, and serving to support rafters. 
(6) The oewel of a staircase.—2. In arch. the 
elevation or orthography of a ene 


@icilt, [Rare.] 
Uprighteously? (up-rit'yus-li 4 ed ade, 
evualy; justly; bah gi Si 
Uprightly (up'rit-i), adr. In an en 


nianner, (2) perpendicularly. de among S 
with strict oleervance of rectitude; as, to 
live pprightly. 


He that walketh wearnpawy, walketh aereiy. 
ov, E.G. 
Uprightness (up‘rit-nes),n. The quality 
or condition of being up gti Song (a) erect- 
ness; perpendicularity. 


formity to rectitude and justice. 
igh is inflexible in his wAriAv- 
ere a sacs 
Uprise (up-riz’), 0.7. pret. uprose ooking. 
in poetry wprisf); pp. uprizen. 
from bed or from a seat. 
gin with the morning light.’ P 
ascend above the horizon, prose the 
sun. Corley. 
fheor lim, nor red, like God's own head 
The ylorious sun aprar, Colertapr. 
3. To ascend, as a hill; to slope upwards. 
Teniyaon, 


Uprise cage riz), n. Uprising, ‘The sun's 


Uprisi 
(up- vii e), n, 1. Theact of rising, 
Son low tho orizon, oF from a bed or 
oat ‘The sun's first uprising.’ 
Herbert, 
Thou knowest my downasitting and mine wring. 
Ps. cxxaix. 2. 
® Ascent: declivity: rising 


Ww as that the king, that sparr'd his horse so hard 
Against the steep wArininy of the hill! Stab. 


3. A riot; an emeute; a rebellion. ‘Sach 
tumults anid uprisings.” Holinghed. 

Uproar (up’ror. In verse sumetimes ac- 
vented on the second syllable), 2%. [Formerly 
written uprore, and probably borrowed from 
[) oproer, uproar, tumult, sedition, which is 
the sane word as Dan. wpror, Sw. upror, G, 
afruir, from op, wp, af, up, and D. roeren, 
Dan. rire, Sw. rora, G. rudren, 
A, Sax, Avfran, to stir, to agitate, The spell- 
ing hae been affected by that of roar, with 
which the word has no connectlon.) Great 
tumult: vielentdisturbance and noise; bustle 
aml clineur, ‘The wild uproar," Milton, 

The Jews who beleved not. . 
dn wera. 

Uproart (up-rér), vf. To throw into con. | 
fusion; te stir up to tumult; to disturb, 
‘Uproar the universal ag Shak. 

Uproar (up-ror’), ca. To make an uproar; 
lo couse a disturbance, 

The man Danton was not prone to show himself; 
to actor afreor for his nwo safety, Cariyie. 

Uproarious (up-ri'ri-us), @ Making or 
accompanied by a great uproar, noise, or 
tumult; tumultueus; noisy; loud, Moore. 

Uproariously (up-ré'ri-us-li), ade. In au 
Uprairiols manner; with great noise aod 
Laima, 

Uproariousness (up-ro'ri-us-nes), nm The 


Acts Zwil 5. 


state ur qunlity of being uproarious, or | 


elsy anil hots, 

Uproll (np-rat’), ef. Torollup. Mdton, 

Uproot (up-rot'), cf. To root up; to MEH 
up ley the roots, or as if by the roots; 
remove utterly; to eradicate. ‘Trees Br 
rooted left their place.’ Dryden. 

Uprouse (up-reiz’), ct To rouse ap; to 
rivtice from sleep; to awake; tu arouse, 
Shak. ; 

Uprun (up-rnn’),*f To run, ascend, or 
want up. Corper. 

Uprush (up'roueh), » A rush upward. "A 
Violent upriek of molten matter." A A. 
Procter, 

Ur prush (uprush’), r.i, To rush upwards. 
: The vpriahing wind,” Southey, 

Upsee-Dutch (up'se-luch), ade. [D. op-ryn- 

Jeutich, in the Duteh fashion; so op-zyn- 
Kite wpelach, in the Koglish fashion |] An old 
phrase signifying in the Dutch style or man- 
ner; Dyteli-like; a8, to drink wpwee-Duteh, 
to drink in the Dutch manner; that is, to 
dnok deeply. 


ch, chain; 





th, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job: 


cent con sine: 
esty; integrity in ioe. er prac | 


. "prose e 
_—2 To | 


to stir: | 


. Sét all the city on ; 


‘Drink mé upsey-Duteh.” | 


Beau. d& FL Similarly Upsee-Freeze, in the 
Frisian manner, 

I do not bke the dulness of your ere 

It hath a heavy cast, "tis afsee- ~Dusich, 


This raliant pot-leech that, upon his i fons 
Hus drunk a thousand pottles M fe reese. 
ghee Javier, 


Beau, & Fl. use the phrase [peey- English = 
English-like, The ia vor seems sometimes 
to be meant b these | terms. 

Upseek Serpe vi. To seek or strain up- 
wards Southey 

Upsees (up'séz), adv. Same as Upeece-Dutch, 

Yet whoop, Barnaby! off with thy lijoor, 
Drink wprees out, and a fig for the vicar. i 


Sar fF. 


“throw up up-send’), ot To send, cast, or 
. arr oth a smoke to Heay'n.’ 


t ty) et 1.4To set or place up. 
vert on mast upwetic.” A. Brunne.— 
8 To overturn; to overthrow; to overset, 
as A carriage. —B.To put out of one’s normal 
state; to put much out of order; to discom- 
pose completely; to overcome. 

Eleanor answered only a sort of spasmodic 
gurgle in her throat. She was a good deal w#prrt, as 
people say. Tradiepe. 

4 To shorten and thicken by hammering, 
aaa heated piece of metal set up endwise: 

said also of the shortening and resetting of 
the tire of a wheel, 

Upset (up'set), The act of upsetting, over- 
turning, or severely discomposing; aa, the 
carriage had Ma upset; the news gave me 

nile an wpre 

pset (up et), Set up; fixed; determined. 
PT pset price, the price at which any 8 — 
ject, a8 lands, tenements, goods, &c., 
posed to sale by auction; a price Bet we the 
exposer below which the thing is not to be 

rene jinn rc pec " ‘ ; 

pase -set'ing) a Assuming; con- 
ceited; Secish Sir W. Seott, [Scotch.] 


Upshoot ri aerstet | vi. Toshoot upward 
rees upshooting a> Spenser. 
Upehot (up'shot), n. Final issue; conclusion: 
end; as, the wpahot of the matter. Shak. 
‘The w pahot and result of all." Burnet. 
Upside (up’sid), Ly Baleanlk upper side; the up- 
per part.—Upwide down, the upper part un- 
dermest. ‘A burning torch that's turned 
tipwide down.’ Shak. Hence, in complete 
disorder. 
This house is tuned wiry dow. = Sad. 


(This phrase is a modification of the old wp 
go dows, # : eee, upredorn, up as before 
down. |—T'o be uprides with, to be even with; 
to be quits. T. Mughes. [Scotch and pro- 
Upsittings (ur/ait-ing), nm. The aitti 
up'sit-ing ), m a ng up 
of a woman to see her friends after her con- 
finement; alao, the feast held on such an 
OCCOSION, 
I was entreated to Invite your ladyship to a lady's 
A erty. Aen, & Fi, 
| Upskipt (up’skip), mn, An upstart. Latimer, 
aye 5 up-sor), ec To soar aloft; to mount 


Pope. 
U; Saou? ade. Upside down. Written 
so Upso-doune, [p so down, Up-so-dowie, 
de, Chaucer; W riekti ijfe. 
Upspear pear (up-spér), ri. To shoot upwards 
keaspear, Cowper. [Rare.] 
Upspring (up-spring’). vi =To spring up. 
The lemon-grove 
In clagest coverture apapriy. J ery ion. 
4 (up’spring), nm. 1. Aspring up; 
a leap in the air—perhape «a kind of dance. 


We Germans have no changes in our dances, 
An alinain and an wyruprsay, thas is rire 


2 An upstart; a man suddenly  eentted 


Shak. 
Pertaining or relat- 
ing to On Upper story or flat; as,an upetaira 
Town, 
Upstairs (up'stirz), ade. In or towards an 
Upstandt (up-stand’), ri. To stand up; to 
lw erected. Milton; May. 
end; to be erevt or conspicuons: said of the 
hair, ko, * Upstaring crests.’ Spenser. 
‘With halr tpstaring.’ 
To start or spring 
upsauddenly, Tenriyson. 
ses from o homble position to wealth, 
power, or consequence; a parveni. 
Mean wfuiterty, when they come once to be pre- 


Upstairs (up'stirz) i. 
upper story, 
Upstare (up-star’), vi, To stare or stand on 
Upstart (up-sturt’), r.i. 
Upstart (up’stirt), 1. One that suddenly 
ferred, forget their fathers. Sir A, LE strange. 


2f One who assumes a lofty or arrogant | 


h, Fr. ton: | ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin: 


tone. [A doubtful meaning: 1. Hen 


ae 
Upstart (up'stirt), a. Suddenly raised to 
prominence or consequence, ' A race of up- 


start creatures.’ Millon. 
Ui (up-ata’), cr. To sustain; to support. 


ilton, 
Upstirt (up’stér), n. Commotion; tumult; 
"Au upward line 


insurrection, Sir J, Cheke 
Upstroke (up'strok), n. 
made by the pen or pencil juwriting. ‘Some 
mpsirene of analpha.’ £4 B&B, Browning. 
up’sun), m The time during which 
e a above the horizon; the time be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. Fountainhall. 


arm} (up-ewarm'),¢.¢. To couse to rise 
in a swarm or swarms; to raise in &@ swarm. 
Upswell (up-swel’), ¢.i. To swell up; to rise 
up. Tennyson. 
Uptake? (up-tak’). vf. To take up; to take 
into the hand. Spenser. 
fa (up'tak) « 1. Perceptive power; 
apprehension; conception; as, he is quick 
in the uptake, (Provincial. 2 The upeast 
pipe from the smoke-box of a steam-boiler 
ding re me eee ‘ts 
Uptear ( up- wl "The 
neighbouring hills uptore,’ 
(up-thré’), o.¢. 


To tear up. 
Milton, 
To throw up; to 

elevate. (up'thrd), en 

Upthrow (up n. e UPHEAVAL. 
Uptie,? (up-ti), of To tie or twist up; to 
windup. Spenser, 

Up-nu} (up-til’), prep. On, Shak. (Pasrion- 


Grtown ( npitoun), a, Situated in or be- 
longing to the up art of a town; aa, wp 
tmen people. tv nite States. | 

Uptrace (up-tras’), «ft. To bes up; to in- 
vestigate; to follow ont. Thomeon. 

Uptrain' (up trin’),¢t Totrainup; toednu- 
cate, Spenser. 

Up-train (up'trin),n. <A railway train pro- 
ceeding to the capital or other important 
centre from the provinces; as, the wp-train 
to London. 

Upturn (up-térn’), r.@ To turn up; to throw 
up; as, to uplurn the ground in ploughing, 
‘With ‘lusty strokes up-furn'd the flashing 
wares.” Cowper. 

Upupe, (i’py-pa ), n. [L. wpupa, like Gr. 
epopa, hoop from the bird’ sy.) on 
of insesso alorperching birds, dis new 
by an ornament on the head, formed of a 
double range of long feathers, which they 
can erect at will. OU. epops, or common 





(fue efor (Hoopoe). 


hoopoe, is about the size of a misesel-throsh; 
its plumage exhibitas fine mixture of white, 
buff, and Wack. It is an inhabitant of the 
whole of North Africa. In summer it mi- 
grates to most parts of Furope, and is found 


also in seine parts of Asia, It ovcasiunally 
breeds in England. 
Upupidas (i-py'pi-dé), n. pl. A falnily of in- 


sessorial or perching bindsof which the genus 
Upupa isthe type. Besides the hoopres it 
comprises the genera Eplmachus (plume- 
hinds. See EPIMACHIN®) and Neomorpha 
iwhich see). 

(up-wift'ed), a. Borne up; carried 
oft with a waving or undulatory motion, 
. Upwafted by the winds." Coteper. 

Up Upwards (up'wéni, up'wérdz), 
adv. [A Max npweard, ut weardes, the latter 
being an adverbial cen tive, like twards, 

&e.] 1. Toward a higher place; in an re 
ward direction: opposed to score 
‘To leap twenty yards wywords." 

I felt to his knees, and they were a5 Ew ais ony 


sone, and so afar and winerd, and all was as 
cold a5 any stone, Sat 





Ww, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Kerr. 
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2. Toward heaven and God. 

Looking inward, we are struck dumb; looking u/- 
ward, we speak and preva. Hooker. 
8. With respect to the higher part; in the 
upper parts. ‘Upward man, and downward 
fish.” Milton. —4 Toward the source or 
origin; as. trace the stream upwards. ‘And 
trace the muses upward to their spring.’ 
Pope.—5. More: used indefinitely. 


I am a very fvolsh fond old man, 
Fourscore and «pward. Shak, 


— Upwards of, upward of, more than; above; 
as, upwarda of ten years have elapsed; up- 
wards of a hundred men were present. 


I have been your wife... 
Upward of twenty years. Shak, 


Upward (up’wérd), a. Directed or turned 
to a higher place; as, with upward eye. 
‘An upward course.” Shak. ‘The upward 
glancing of an eye.” James Montyomery. 

Upw. t (up’wérd),n. The top; the heizht. 
‘The extremest uprrard of thy head.’ Shak. 
pwhirl (up-whérl’), v.t To rise upward in 
a whirl; to whirl upward. 

Upwhirl (up-whérl). o.¢. To raise upward 
in a whirling direction. Milton. 

Upwind (up-wind’), v.t. To wind up; to roll 
up; toconvolve. Spenser. 

Ureemia (a-ré'mi-a), n. [Gr. ouron, urine, 
and haima, blood.}] A condition of the 
blood in which it contains urine or urea 
Dunglison. 

Ureemic (a-ré’mik), a. Pertaining to uremia; 
as, ur@mic convulsions. 

Uralian (i-ra1i-an),a. Relating to the river 
Cral, or the Ural Mountains, in Russia 

Uralic (i-ral’ik), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Ural Mountains; specifically, applied to the 
languages of the Finnic tribes, from it being 
generally supposed that the original seat of 
such tribes was in the Ural Mountains. 

Uralo-Altaic (a-rai’v-al-ta/ik), a. Same as 
Turanian. 

Uranate (ii’ra-nat), n. One of a series of 
salts formed by uniting uranic oxide with 
metallic oxides. 

Uran - er (i’ran-glim-ér), n. See 
URANITE. 

Urania (fi-ra’ni-a),n. (L. Urania, Gr. Ou- 
rania, lit. ‘the Heavenly,’ from ouranos, 
heaven. See URANUs.] 1. In Greek myth. the 
muse of as- 
tronomy. She 


was a daugh- ’ <3 
ter of Zeus by ;¥ 
Mnemosyne, a. 
and is gener- a. 
ally —_ repre- JT a \ 
sented huld- oid’ \ =" 
ing in her left Ca A yn 
hand a celes- a. \ 
tial globe to , I 4 
which she Ng ih NA 
ints with a os 4 "a 
eet erat Graf \ Sere 
2. In bot. a ge- ome im wa! 
nus of plants, a hj / 
nat. order = ay 7 
Musacere. It I'S FAN 
has but one ie =a | t ¥ 
species, ra- Pe 
venala(U. ape- A, 


2 a 
Br =k Ba, 
I = 4 


ciona), a na 
tive of Mada- _ 
gascar, with 
flowers simi- 
lar to the ban- 
anas,an< leaves arranged ina fan-shape. The 
arillus surrounding the seeds is of a beauti- 
ful blue colour. The leaves when cut yield 
an abundant and refreshing juice, and the 
tree has hence obtained the name of ‘the 
traveller's tree.’ It is occasionally grown 
in our hothouses. See RAVENALA.—3. A 
Sas of lepidopterous insects, found chiefly 
nthe West Indian Islands. They are moths, 
but their splendid colouring, their diurnal 
flight, and their fourm give them all the ap- 
arance of butterflies, to which the tailed 
ind wings add considerably. 

Uranic (a-ran’‘ik), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
heavens; celestial; astronomical. ‘On I 
know not what telluric or uranic principles.’ 
Carlyle.—2. Pertaining to, obtained from, 
or containing uraniuin: said of salts of 
which the base is sesquioxide of uranium, 
oF in which oxide of uranium acts as an 


acid. 

Vranisconitis (G-ra-niské-ni’tis),n (Gr. 
ouraniskos, the palate, and -itis, denoting 
inflammation. } repartee ot a pans 
raniscop. (a-ra-nis’k6-plas-ti), n. (Gr. 

ouraniskos, the palate, and plastikes, form- 


Urania, antique statue in the 
Vatican. 


\, Uranographist (6-ra-nog’ra-tist), n. 


ing.] In surg. the operation of engrafting 
in case of deficiency of the soft palate. 

Uraniscoraphy (i'ra-nis-kor’a-fl), n. (Gr. 
ouraniskos, the palate, and raphé, a suture. ] 
In surg. suture of the palate. 

Uranite (a’ran-it), n. An ore of uranium, 
called also Uran-glimmer, of an emerald- 
green, grass-green, leek-green, or yellow 
coluur; transparent or sub-translucent. It 
appears essentially to consist of the phos- 
phates of uranium and calcium. It occurs 
crystallized in rectangular prisms, in imper- 
fect octahedrons, &c. Its structure is la- 
mellar, and it yields to the knife. Uranite 
is found in granitic rocks and occasionally 
in veins and beds in the crystalline strata 
with other ores.—Copper-uranite is an iso- 
morphous mineral having the calcium re- 

laced by copper. 

Uranitic (a-ra-nit/ik), a. Pertaining to or 
containing uranium. 

Uranium (0-ri’ni-um), n. Sym.U. At.wt. 
240; sp. gr. 18:4. A rare metal, whose oxide 
Klaproth, in 1789, discovered in pitch- 
blende or pechblende and uranite. Peliglot 
first isolated uranium in a pure form in 
1840, and determined its atomic weight, at 
the same time showing that Klaproth’s 
uranium was a protoxide (U 0). It was not 
obtained compact till 1856. The chief source 
of uranium is pitchblende, which contains 
nearly 80 per cent of the black oxide and 
uranite. Metallic uranium is obtained by 
decomposing its protochloride with potas- 
sium or sodium, first in the form of a black 
powder, or sometimes aggregated on the 
sides of a crucible in small plates, having a 
silvery lustre and a certain degree of mal- 
leability. By subjecting the metal in either 
of these forma to further processes it is ul- 
timately obtained in fused globules. In its 
compact state uranium is somewhat malle- 
able and hard, but is scratched by steel. Its 
colour is like that of nickel or iron. When 
exposed to the air it soon tarnishes and as- 
sumes a yellow colour. Uranium forms 
several oxides, which are used in painting 
on porcelain, yielding a fine orange colour 
in the enamelling fire, and a black colour in 
that in which the porcelain itself is baked. 

Uran-mica (i’ran-mi-ka), n. Same as 
Uranite. 

Uran-ochre (i@’ran-3-kér), n. A yellow 
earthy oxide of uranium, which seems to 
be derived from the decomposition of the 
protoxide. It occurs in soft friable masses, 
disseminated or incrusting, along with 
pitchblende or protoxide of uranium, in the 
granites of Saxony and France. It is also 
termed Uran-bluum, Uraconise, and Ura- 
nium Ochre. 

Uranographic, Uranographica] (ii'ra-n6- 
graf’ik, t'ra-nd-graf’ik-al), a. Pertaining to 
uranoygraphy; as, uranographical problems. 

One 
versed in uranvgraphy. Written also Oura- 
nographist. 

Uranography (a-ra-nog’ra-fi), n. (Gr. owra- 
nog, heaven, and yrapho, to describe.] That 
branch of astronomy which consists in the 
determination of the relative situations of 
the heavenly budies, and the construction 
of celestial maps and globes, kc. Written 
also Ouranography. 

Uranolite (u-ran’6-lit), n. A meteoric stone; 
an aerolite. Hutton. 

Uranology (a-ra-nol’o-ji), n. (Gr. curanos, 
heaven, and logux, discourse.) The know- 
ledge of the heavens. 

Uranoscopida (u’ran-6-skop”i-dé) See 
TRACHINIDE. 

Uranoscopus (i-ra-nos‘ko-pus), n. (Gr. 
ouranos, heaven, and skuped, to lovk at.) A 
genus of acanthopterygious fishes, family 
Trachinide or Uranoscopide. ‘They are 
very nearly related to the weevers of the 
British seas. (ne species (U. scaber), the 
star-gazer, inhabits the Mediterranean. 
STAR-GAZER. 

Uranoscopy (i-ra-nos’ko-pi), n. (Gr. otra- 
nos, heaven, and skoped, to view.) Contem- 

lation of the heavenly bodies. 

ranous (ii’ra-nus), a. Of or pertaining to 
the metal uranium: said of salts of which 
the base is protoxide of uranium. 

Uranus (ii‘ra-nus), n. [L.=Gr. ouranos= 
Skr. raruna.) 1. In Greek inyth. the son 
of Gwa, the earth, and by her the father of 
the Titans, Cyclupes, Hecatoncheirians, &c. 
He hated his children, and confined them 
in Tartarus, but on the instigation of Gea, 
Kronos, the youngest of the Titans, over- 
threw and dethroned him. Written also 
Uranos.—2. In astron. one of the primary 


planets, discovered by Sir William Herschel 
in 1781. It was first called Georngium Sidus 
in honoar of George III., afterwards called 
Herschel, in honour of the discoverer. It is 
the seventh planet in order of distance 
from the sun. It presents the appearance 
of a small round uniformly illuminated disc, 
without rings, belts, or discernibvle spots. 
To the naked eye it appears like a star of 
the sixth magnitude. Its mean distance from 
the sun is about 1754 millions of miles. and 
the length of the year 30686 82 days, or about 
84 of our years. Its mean diameter is esti- 
mated at about 33,000 milea Its volame ex- 
ceeds the earth’s about 74 times, but as its 
mean density is only 0:17 (the earth's being 
1) its mass is only about 124 times more. The 
length of its day is supposed to be between 
9and 10 hours. There is still some uncer- 
tainty as to the number of satellites belong- 
ing to Uranus. Herschel recoris six, and 
two of the four which are seen by astruno- 
mers at the present time cannot be identi- 
fied with any of these. The satellites of 
Uranus differ from the other planets, pri- 
mary and secondary (with the exception of 
Neptune's satellite), in the direction of their 
motion, which is from east to west, and they 
move in planes nearly perpendicular to the 
ecliptic. 

Uran-utan (3-ran’é-tan), n. Orang-outang. 

Urao (uy-ra’6), n. A native term for natron 
found in the dried-up lakes and river-courses 
of South America: the trona of the Egyptian 
lakes. See TRONA, NATRON. 

Urari (y'ra-ré), n. See CURARI. 

Urate (i’rst), n. A salt of uric acid. 

Urban (ér’ban), a. [(L. wrbanus, from turds, 
a city, whence also suburb.] 1.4 Civil; cour- 
teous in manners; polite. (In this seuse 
urbane is now used. }—2 Of or belonying to 
a town or city; as, urban population; urban 
districts. — Urban serritudes, in law. See 
under SERVITUDE. 

Urbane (ér-ban’), n. [See above} Courte- 
ous; polite; suave; elegant or refined: as, a 
man of urbane manners. ‘A more civil and 
urbane kind of life.’ World of Wonders, 1608. 

The gods have denied to Demosthenes many farts 
of genius; the ardane, the witty, the pleasurable, 
the pathetic. Lander. 

Urbanist (¢r’ban-ist), n. 1. An adherent of 
Pope Urban VI.. in oppnsition to whom a 
faction set up Clement VII. in 1378.— 2. One 
of a branch of Franciscan nuns founded by 
Pope Urban IV.— 3. A sort of deasert pear of 
the highest excellence. 

Urbanity (ér-ban’i-ti), n. L The quality of 
being urbane: that civility or courtesy of 
manners which is acquired by associating 
with well-bred people; politeness; suavity; 
courtesy. ‘True valour and urbanity.’ B. 
Jonson. ‘Urbanity of manners.” Dr. Knug. 

I wish that, even there, you had been less irrisory 


less of a pleader, that you had been in dispassionate 
urtanity his follower. Lander, 


2. A polished humour or facetiousness. ‘ L’r- 
banity or well-mannered wit.’ Dryden. 

Urbanize t (er’ban-iz), v.t. To render urbane. 

awete. 

Urbiculous (ér-bik’ii-lus), a. (L. urbds, urbdia, 
a city, and colo, to inhabit.) Inhabiting a 
city; urban. Eclec. Rev. (Rare.) 

Urceola (¢r-sé’6-la), n. (Dim. from L. urcetia, 
a pitcher.) A genus of plunts, nat. order 





Apocynacer. There is only one species, U. 
elastica, or caoutchouc-vine, which is a na- 
tive of the Malay Archipelago. From wounds 
made in the bark of this plant there oozes 
out a milky fluid, which, on exposure to the 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tbe, tub, byll; 


ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 
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open air, separates into an elastic coagulum 
anda watery fluid. This coagulum fs found to 
resemble india-rubber, and to possess all 
its properties. See CAOUTCHOUC. 

Urceolaria (er's6-0-1a"ri-a), n. (From ur- 
ceolier, dim. of urceus, a pitcher.] A genus 
of crustaceous lichens. They are generally 
found on rocks and stones and walls. JU. 
scruposa and U. cinerea are used for dyeing. 
U. exculenta ia a native of Tartary, and is 
used as an article of diet. 

Urceolate (¢r’sé-6-lat), a. [From L.urceolus, 
dim. of urceus, a pitcher.) In bo¢. sha 
like a pitcher; swelling out like a pitcher 
as respects the body, and contracted at the 
orifice, as a calyx or corulla. 

Urceole (¢r’sé-61), n. (See URCEOLUS.] In 
KR. Cath. Ch. (a) a vessel to contain water 
for washing the hands. (0) A vessel to con- 
tain wine and water. 

Urceolus (ér-sé’6-lus), ». (Dim. of L. ur- 
ceus, a water-pitcher.}] In bot. asmall pitch- 
er-like body, formed by the two bracts, 
which, in the genus Carex, become conflu- 
ent at their edges, and inclose the pistil; 
any tlask-shaped or cup-shaped anomalous 
organ. Treas. of Bot. 

Urchin (ér’chin), ». (0. E. urchone, hir- 
chen, Prov. Fr. hurchon, hirchon, Fr. héris- 
son, from L.L. ericto, erictonis, L. ericius, 
a hedgehog, from er=Gr. chér, hedgehog. } 
1. A name given to the hedgehog. ‘The 
common hedgehog or urchin.’ Ray. — 
2.+ An elf; a fairy: from its being supposed 
sometimes to take the form of a hedgehog. 
‘Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green 
and white.’ Shak. —3. A familiar, half- 
chiding name sometimes given in sport to 
a child. 

Pleased Cupid heard, and checked his mother’s pride, 
‘And who's blind now, mamma?’ the vrchin cried. 
rtor. 
You did dissemble, you serckin you; but where's the 
girl that won't dissemble for a husband? Gold sstith. 
4. A sea-urchin. See ECHINUS. 

Urchin (¢r’chin), a. Prickly; stinging; rough; 
keen. ‘Urchin blasts.’ Milton. [Rare and 
poetical ] 

Urchon t (ér’chon), n. An urchin; a hedge- 
hog. Romaunt of the Kose. 

Urdée, Urdy (erdé), a. Inher. pointed. A 
crosa urdée is one in which the extremities 
are drawn toa sharp point instead of being 
cut straight. 

Urdu (ur'dy), n. A native name for the 
present Hindustani tongue, a member of 
the Indic family of Aryan tongues, so named 
because it grew up since the eleventh cen- 
tury inthe camps(@rd2) of the Mohammedan 
conquerors of Lodia as a incans of communi- 
cation between them and the subject popu- 
Jation of Central Hindustan. In this way it 
abounds with Persian and Arabic words. It 
is now, however, the literary tongue of India 
and the means of general intercourse. 

Uret (ar), n. (Same as the ure of manure, 
inure=Fr. auvre, work. See INURE.) Use; 
practice. ‘Lest his hand should be out of 
ure.’ Bacon. ‘Never henceforthto ... 
put in wre any new canons.’ F'uller. 


[.et us be sure of this, to put the best in sre 
That lies in us. CAapman, 


Uret (ir), v.t. Toinure; to practise; to accus- 
tom by use or practice. Sir T.. More. 

Ure,t n. [O. Fr. evr, lot, chance, from L. 
anuguritan, augury, See AUQUR.) Chance; 
destiny; fortune. Chaucer. 

Uret (ur), n. [(L. urus, a wild bull.) <A wild 
bull; the urus. Golding. 

Urea (ii’ré-a), n. [Formed from ur, the 
radical of urine.] (COH,Ng.) A remark- 
able compound which exists in large pro- 
portion in healthy urine, and is extracted 
from it by the action of oxalic acid or nitric 
acid. It is also prepared artificially and 
more easily frum cyanate of ammonium. 
Urea crystallizes in four-sided prisms re- 
sembling nitre in appearance, and also in 
taste. It is soluble both in water and alcohol, 
and, when heated, it melts, gives off much 
ammonia, and finally solidifies, being in a 
great measure converted into ammonia and 
cyanuric acid. Urea is interesting as being 
the first substance of animal or vegetable 
origin which chemists succeeded in prepar- 
ing by artificial means from inorganic con- 
stituents. 

Ured,t pp. Fortunate. Chaucer. 

Uredinel (a-ré-din’é-i), n. pi. See UREDO. 

Uredo (ii-ré’d6). n. [(L., a blast, blight, from 
wro,toburn. Applied to those plants called 
mildew or blight.] 1. A genus of microscopic 
fungi. The original genus has been broken 
up into many genera, which form the group 
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or section Uredinei of the nat. order Puc- 
cinizi. The species are parasitic on plants, 
and most injurious to them. The diseases 
called smut, brand, burnt-ear, rust, &c., 
are caused by their ravages. Their pre- 
sence is known by the burnt appearance of 
the part they infest.—2. In pathol. same as 
Urticaria. Dunglison. 

Urena (ii-ré‘na), ». (From uren, the Malabar 
name of one of the species.) A genus of 
plants, nat. order Malvacese. The species 
consist of tall, rigid herbs or shrubs, with 
small pink flowers, indigenous in India, 
China, Mauritius, South America, and the 
West Indies. The bark is very fibrous; and 
the fibre of U. lobata and U. sinuata, weeds 
common in most parts of India, which is 
strong and tolerably fine, is used as a sub- 
stitute for flax All the species possess 
mucilaginous properties, for which some 
are used medicinally. 

Ureter (ii-ré’tér), n. [Gr. ourétér, from 
oured, to make water. See URINE.] The 
excretory duct of the kidney, a tube con- 
veying the urine from the kidney to the 
bladder. There are two ureters, one on 
each side. 

Ureteritis (ii-rétér-i’tis), n. (Ureter, and 
-ttis, term. meaning inflammation.] Inflam- 
mation of the ureter. 

Urethra (i-ré’thra), n. (Gr. ouréthra. See 
above.] The canal by which the urine is con- 
ducted from the bladder and discharged. 

Urethral (i-ré’thral), a. Pertaining to the 
urethra. 

Urethritis (ii-ré-thri’tis), n. (Urethra, and 
-itis, term. meaning inflammation.) An in- 
flammation in the urethra. 

Urethroplastic (i-ré’thré-plas’tik), a. In 
surg. of or relating to urethroplasty. 

Urethroplasty (u-ré’ thrd-plas-ti), n. (Gr. 
uréthra, and plassd, to mould.) In surg. 
an operation for remedying defects in the 
urethra. 

Urethrotomy (i-ré-throt’d-mi),n. (Gr. uré- 
thra, and tomé, a cutting.] In surg. the 
operation for urethral stricture. 

Uretic (i-ret’ik), a. In med. of or relating 
to or promoting the flow of urine. 

Urge (érj), v.t. pret. & pp. urged; ppr. urging. 
(L. urgeo, urgere, to press, press hard, push, 
force, urge, drive, from same root as Gr. 
(v)eirgs, to press, to constrain, L. vergo, to 
tend, to verge, vulgus (with change of r tol), 
the throng, the rabble {whence vulgar). ] 
1. To press; to impel; to force onward. 

Heir srges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope. 


2. To hasten laboriously; to quicken with 
effort. ‘Through the thick deserts head- 
long urg’d his flight.” Pope.—3. To presa 
the mind or will of; to serve as a motive or 
impelling cause; to impel; to constrain; to 
stimulate. 


The heathens had but uncertain apprehensions of 
what urgesmen.. . to forsake their sins. Tr/éotson. 


4. To press or ply hard with arguments, en- 
treaties, or the like; to request with more or 
less earnestness; to intportune; to solicit ear- 
neat. y. ‘And urge her toa present answer.’ 
ak. 
And when they srged him till he was ashamed, he 
said, Send. 2 Ki. ii. 17. 
Good my lord . . . ssrgethe king 
To do me this last right. Shak 
5. To press upon attention; to present in an 
earnest manner; to press by way of argument 
or in opposition; to insist on; as, to urge an 
argument; to urge the necessity of a case. 
He knows not what I can wrege against him. SAaéd. 
Urge the necessity and state oftimes. Shak. 


6. To ply hard in a contest or argument; to 
attack briskly. 


Every man has a right in dispute to urge a false re- 
ligion with all its absurd consequences. Jidletson. 


7. To provoke; to exasperate; to incite; to 
stimulate. 
Crge not my father’s anger. Shak. 
I'll in to wrze his hatred more to Clarence. Shad. 


Syn. To press, constrain, force, incite, impel, 
importune, instigate, stimulate, enco . 

Urge (érj), v.i 1. To press forward. ‘ ile 
strives to urye upwa Donne. —2.t To 
make aclaim; to insist; to persist. 

One of hisinen . . . srged extremely fort, and 
showed what necessity belonged to it. Shak. 
8. To produce arguments or proofs; to 
make allegations. 

I do beseech your lordships, 

That, in this case of justice, my accusers, 


Be what they will, may stand forth face to face. 
And freely urge against me. Shak, 


Urgency (ér’jen-si), n. The state or charac- 


URINARY 


ter of being urgent; as, (a) importunity ; 
earnest solicitation; as, to yield to a per- 
son's urgency. (6) Pressure of necessity; as, 
the urgency of want or distress; the urgency 
of the occasion.—In parliament, urgency is 
when, by a vote of three to one in a house 
of not less than 300 members, a measure is 
declared urgent in the interest of the state, 
in which case it takes precedence of all 
other business. 

Urgent (érjent), a. (Fr. urgent, L. urgens, 
urgentis. See URGE.) Having the charac- 
ter of urging, pressing, or constraining; as, 
(2) of things: pressing; necessitating imme- 
diate action; forcing itself upon notice; 
cogent; vehement; as, an urgent case or 
occasion. ‘To take the urgent hour.’ Shak. 
‘Very urgent necessity.’ cke. (b) Of per- 
sons: pressing with importunity. . xil. $3. 

Urgently (érjent-li), adv. In an urgent 
manner; with pressing importunity; press- 
ingly; vehemently; forcibly. 

Urger (érj’ér), n. One who urges; one who 
importunes. Jer. Taylor. 

Urge-wonder (érj’wun-dér), n. A variety of 
barley. Known also as Husked Barley. 
Mortimer. 

Urginea (ér-ji’né-a), n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Liliacese, very nearly allied to 
Scilla, but differing in the more widely 
spreading segments of the perianth, and in 
the greater number of seeds. The bulbs of 
U. Seilla, the Scilla maritima of Linneus, 

are known in medicine as squills. Sec 


SQUILL. 

Uria (ii‘ri-a), n. [L urinor, to dive.} The 
guillemots, a genus of palmiped birds, of 
the family Alcide. See GUILLEMOT. 

Uric (irik), @. (Krom urin urine.) Of, per- 
taining to, or obtained from urine: applied to 
an acid (C; N, H, Ox) discovered by Scheele, 
and sometimes called Lithic Acid. It occurs 
in small quantity in the healthy urine of man 
and quadrupeds, and in much larger quan- 
tity in the urine of birds. The semi-fluid 
excretions of birds and serpents is princi- 
pally composed of uric acid and urate of 
ammonia; and guano, which is the decom- 

osed excrement of aquatic birds, is mainly 
mpure uric acid in a remarkable state of 
decomposition. Uric acid constitutes the 
principal proportion of the urinary calculi 
and the concretions causing the complaint 
known as the gravel. It crystallizes in fine 
scales of a brilliant white colour and silky 
lustre; it is inodorous and insipid, heavier 
than water, and nearly insoluble in it when 
cold, and only slightly dissolved by it when 
hot; the solution reddens litmus paper, but 
feebly. When it is dissolved in nitric acid, 
and the solution is evaporated and treated 
with anmonia, a fine purple colour is pro- 
duced; by this reaction uric acid may be 
detected. 

Urim (urim), n. (Heb. urtm, lights or 
flames, pl. of ar, flame.] A kind of orna- 
ment or appendage belenging to the habit 
of the Jewish high-priest in ancient times, 
along with the Thummin, in virtue of which 
he gave oracular answers to the people, but 
what the Urim and Thummim really were 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained. 

Thou shalt put on the breastplate of judgment the 
Crem and the Thummim. Ex. xxvii. 30. 

And when Saul inguired of the Lord, the Lord 
answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, 
nor by prophets. 1 Sam. xxviii. 6. 

When the Jewish exiles were met on their return 
from Babylon by a question which they had no data 
for answering, they agreed to postpone the settle- 
ment of the difficulty till there should artse up ‘a 
priest with (ren and Thummim‘ (Ezr. ii. 63; Neh. 
vii. 65). The inquiry what these Uris and Thum. 


mim themselves were seems likely to wait as long for 
a final and satisfying answer. 


Smith's Dict. of the Bible. 

Urinal (i’rin-al), ».  [Fr. urinal, L. urinal, 
from wurina, urine.} 1. A bottle in which 
urine is kept for inspection. Shak.—2. A 
vessel for containing urine; specifically, a 
vessel for receiving urine in cases of incon- 
tinence.—3. A convenience, public or pri- 
vate, for the accommodation of persons re- 
quiring to pass urine. 

Urinant(u-ri‘nant), ppr. (L. urinor, to duck 
or dive under water.] In her. a term appli- 
cable to the dolphin or other fish when 
borne with the head downwards and the 
tail erect, exactly in a contrary position to 
what is termed haurient. 

U (v’ri-na-ri), a. Pertaining to urine 
or to the organs connected with the secre- 
tion and discharge of urine; as, the urinary 
bladder; urinary calculi; urinary abscesses. 
— Urinary organs, the kidneys, the ureters, 
the bladder, and the urethra. 





ch, chain; 
VoL. IV. 


¢h, Sc. loch; = _g, go; 


J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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Urinary (G'rinari) a (LL urenarium | lg On (G-rue'j-on), 1 Same a: Cerdocyon | selves tu the succour of poverty and aick- 
Lo du aged a reservoir or place for the re- ' Ur la (U-rO-de'lai, a. pl (sr curd. tail, | ness, and the education of female Children 
ception of urine, Ac. foruanure 2 Same and de low, evident | The tailed amphilians. | Ursuline (eret-lin), a. A pun of the urder 
as Crinal, 3) {In this seuse Urinal ismore an orderof amphibian vertccrates 10 which ' of St Ursula. See the adjective 
commonly uscd J ' the larval tail is alwaye retained in the Uresustéreuy).. [L]) The bear: a peas «e 
rinate (Uri nat) rf To discharge urine | adult, the body being elongated porterionly  plautigrade carni\orvus mammale. found in 

Urination (Uri-uasheon), a. The act of - into the tafl The ekin ie naked andeiersu-  varivus parte «of he world See BEak 

¢ Urtica (er-tiku) ms. ([L. the netue. frien 


UBINAEY 








ug Urine, micturition 
drinative (U'ri-uat-iv) @ Provoking the 
flow of urine; diuretic Bacon 
Urinator (u-ri-nat‘ér) 0 [L., from ures, 
tw dive.) A diver. one who plunges aud 


Binke fu Water fu reatch of nomething, ay - 


fur pearls (Rare. } 

These retatiens of urineters beleng only to ti. os. 
place where they bave ceed, wht ase sa ti a, 

vity 
Urine (i'rin), a. (Fr.ourine, from Lo uriaa, 

allied ty Gr. ovrea, urine, skr. edri, Water, 
A.sax.triy, dusy, humid, feel @r, drizzling 
rain | An animal fluid or liquur secreted 
by the hidneys, whence it Is conveyed Into 
the bladder by the ureters, and through the 
urethrn dincharged. In ita natural state it 
is acid, transparent, of a pale amber or 
straw colour, a brackish taste, a peculiar 
oloar, and of aapecific gravity varying from 
1012 to 1-080.) The character of the urine, 
however, is apt to be altered by a variety 
of circumstances, and from the variety of 
the anbsetances extracted from the body 
through the medjum of the kidneys the 
urinary nystem may be regarded as the 
emunctory of the entire animal economy, 
in which we meet with every principle and 
constituent that analysis has discovered 
forming the solids and fluida of the body. 
A knowledge of the urine in health, and of 
the variatlons to which it in subject in dis- 
ease, is of the utinost dinportance to the 
medical practitioncr, as the different up 
pearanees of this fuid indicate nut merely 
the state of the urinary system, but the 
changes which have taken place in other 

rtsofthe anima] economy. It varies even 
n ite healthy state according to age, drink, 
food, medicines, the time of the year, the 
muscular motion of the body, and the alfec- 
tions of the ratud. 

Urine! (a’rin), vi To dischurge urine; to 

urinate, 

No oviparom animals, which spawn of lay egys, do 
MFING, Chee pl Ue Curtuiye, San LO hrerene, 


Uriniferous (f-ri-nif’ér-us), a. (L. rina, 
Urine, and sero, to bear] Conveying utine. 
‘Uringferous tubes or ducts.” Dinglison, 

Uriniparous (@-ri-nip’a-rus), a. (L. wrina, 
urine, and purio, to produce.) Tm playa, 
producing or preparing urine; es 
applied to certain tubes with this function 
in the cortical portion of the kidney. 

Urino-genital (u'ri-no-jeu’it al), a. Same 
as Urogenital. 

Urinometer (n H-nom’et én), n 
trine, and Gr. omtefron, measure | 


(L.. trina, 
An in- 


striment forascertaining thespectfle gravity — 


of urine. Tt is constructed upon the prin 
ciple of the common hsdrometer 
Urinous, Urinose (urinus, d’rin-6s), a. 
Pertaining tourine, or partaking of ite qua- 
Htles. ‘SC’ renose particles’ Raw 

Urie (érl), a. ln Aer name as Orle 

Urn (¢rn), a. [Lo urna, from ure, to burn, 
as being made of burned clay Joo12 A keind 
of vase: an term, Dbhe many other names of 
veasels, nome what loosely applied. ‘A vea- 
sell that men clepeth ano uvrae, of gold’ 
Chaucer, Specifically, (@) a rather large 
vounc) with « foot or pedental, and a stop- 
cock, employed to keep hot water at the 
tea-table, commonly called a fea-urn, ‘The 
babbling and Fat (taal ura’ Cowper. 
(6) A vessel tu which the ashes of the dew 
were formerly hept; a cinerary urn. See 
CUNERARY. Honce—2. A placo of burial; a 
uruve [Itare ] 

‘The tant noble ecese that ever her ill 
Toad fallow to hie seo. rk. 


3 A Ronan measure for Hquids, containing 
about 3 gullons One ur was four tines 
the conyvius and half the amphora. 4. In 
bet, the hallow vessel in which the spores 
of mosses are luiged; the apore-case; the 
theca 

Urnt (ern), «fF. 
in an urn. 


When horror universal shall descend, 
And heaven's dark con. ave tern all human race. 


Dare enge. 
Wrnal (ér’nal). a. Belonging to, resembling, 
means of an urn. ‘ Urnal interment‘ 


ae. 
(@en‘tyl). ». As much as an urn will 
h to All an urn. 


To ioclose in an urn, oF as 






. fat, fl; aid, met, hér; 


pine, pln; 


tule of any exo-ekeletvu. There are two eec- 
tions, the Perennibranchiate Urod-la, m 
which the gills are retained through life, a5 
in proteus, siren, Ac: and the Caduer- 


brauchiate, in which the galls disappear at 


mnaturity. at in the newts and the sulaman- 
ders. The axvlot), theugh generally perenni- 
branchiate, appears sornctimes to be caduci- 
brauchiate See JCHTHYOMORPHA 
Urodele (U’ri-deél), 1 uuda. Ove of, or per- 
taining to, the Urodela 
Urogenital (0-ré jen‘it-al), a Of oF per- 
taining tothe uriuary and genital apparatus: 
as, the urogenital organs. Dungliaon, 
Urology, Uronology (ii-rol’o-j1, G-16-no}'o- 
ji), a. (Gr. ouron, urine, and bases, dis- 
course, description ] That branch of medi- 
cine which treats of urine. Dunglixon. 
Uromastix (Q-r6-mar’tiks), nm. (Gr. oura,a 
tail, and waatiz, a whip.) A genus of liz- 


ards belonging to the Iguana group, and so - 


called from the long tail. The species arc 
distinguished from other members of the 
group by all the body-scales being small, 
uniform, and smpveth; while those of th; 
upper surface of the tail are large and spiu- 
ous, There are nove underneath the tail. 
Uroplania (U-ro-pli’ni-a), n. (Gr. wuron, 
urine, and planas, to wander.) In pathol. 
erratic urine, an affection in which the urine 
is conveyed to various parts of the bady. 
Uroscopy (0-ros‘’ko-pi), n. (Gr. ouron, urine, 
anid skopes, to view.) The judgauent of cis- 
eases by inepection of the urine. 
Urox (@’10ks), n. Same us Auruchs. (Rare } 
Urry (uri), m (Comp. Gael. tairlach, mould, 
dust.) A sort of blue or black clay, lying 
near a vein of coal, Mortimer. [Loval.) 
Uraa (érsa), n. (L., a she-bear, a conatel- 
lation.] A namne of two constellations. 
Ursa Major, the Great Bear, is one of the 
most conspicuous of the northern constel- 
lations, situated near the pole. It is re- 


markable from ita well known seven stars, 





*) 7 
Constellation of Ursa Majer. 


by two of which, called the pointers, the 
pole-star is always readily found. These 
seven stars are popularly called the Wagon, 
Charles's Wain, or the Plough, Uraa Minor, 
the Little Bear, is the constellation which 
contains the polestar. This constellation 
has seven stars placed together ina manner 
very much resembling those in Ursa Major, 
the pole-star being placed in the corner of 
the triangle which is farthest from the 
quadrangle. 

Ursal (ér'sal), n. Sane as Ursine Seal, or 
Nea-hear. 

Ursidss (¢r’ai-dc), n. pl A family of planti- 

de carnivorous animals,of which the bear 
athe type. Hesides their plantigrade walk 
the Ursidw are characterized by grinders 
less or more tuberculated, claws fitted for 
digging, and generally by a short tail. They 
are carnivorous and frugivorous. 

Uraiform (¢r’si-form), a. (L. ureue, a bear, 
au Jorma, form.) Having the shape of a 

wnr, 

Uraine (¢r’sin), a. (Lo ursinua.) Pertaining 
to or resembling a bear. — Ureine howler, the 
Mycetes turainus. See HOowLER. --- (’rsine 
seal (Otana ursina or Arctocephalus urmin- 
tux), oneof the otaries or cared seals, a native 
of the North Pacific, about 3 feet long. 
Called aluo Uraine Otary and Sea-bear. 

Urson (¢r’son), n. A North American rodent 
quadruped, Hrethizundorsatum. See CAw- 
QUAW. 

Ursuline (¢rat-lin),a. Applied to an order 
of nuns founded by 8t. Angela Merici at 
Brescia in the early part of the siateenth 
century. They took their name from St. 
Ureela, a celebrated saint and martyr of 
the Roman calendar. They devote them- 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byl; 


wru, & burn.) A genusaf plants. ust cruer 
Urticaces, westly erect aud berhacec>us 1p 
their balut. covered with stunsing Laire 
having oppusite leaves, and webwcicus or 
dxccigus Fowers in aallary ciusters or 
spikes, and kuewn under the cotunawD name 
of nettle. The effects of the ven wom 
sting of the common uettle are wel) known. 
Some Indian epecies, as C7. beteropdplia. 
crenulata, aud efimudans, are paarticuiarly 
powerful in this respect. The most imyor. 
tant species is C. tenacisetina, Dew Burr 
commonly called Boechanena tenecianina, 
Which abounds in ligneous filre, aud mar 
be converted into very strung curdage. rex 
NETTLE, LoKHNERIA, RHEA-FIBRE. 

Urticacess (¢r'ti-ka né-¢). n pf. A nat. order 
of exogenous trees, herbs, and shrubs. la 
an eatended sense the order includes the 
Ulme, or elm family; the Artecarpes, or 
bread-fruit family; aud the Caunabinez, or 
hemp family. But the order is more fre- 

ucntly coutined to the Urticeas, or nettle 

amily. The juice of the restricted order bs 
watery, not milky; the woud in the arbare- 
ous or shrubby epecies, which are all tropi- 
cal, is soft and light. The fibre of the bark 
of some is valuable. (See UgTICa.) It ie it 
the restricted Urticaces that species covered 
with stinging hain are found 

Urticaceous ((:r-ti ka’shus) a. In det of w 

deere to the Urticacer. 

rtical (er'ti-kal), a. (See above.) In bel. 
of ur belonging tv the nettles; allied to the 
nettles. Lindley. 

Urticaria (é¢r-ti-ka‘ri-a), n. [L uwrtica, a 
nettle ] In pathol. the nettle-rash; aredu 
Urticating (érti-kit-ing), p. anda. Sting- 
ing like a nettle; pertaming to urtication. 
--Urticating cells, in zool. the thread-cells, 
or cnide, of many of the Colenterata, where- 

by they possess the power of stinging. 

Urtication (¢r-ti-ka’shon), 2. [(L urtiea. a 
nettle.) The stinging of nettles or a similar 
stinging; the whipping of a benumbed ur 
paralytic limb with nettles, in order to re- 
store its feeling. 

Urubu (y-ro’bu), n. The native name of an 
American vulture, the Catharista Jota 
(black vulture or zopilote), very nearly allied 
to the turkey-buzzard, which it closely re- 
selnbles. It is very voracious, and when in 
search of prey suars to a vast height, so as 
to be nearly or quite invisible. Jt is com- 
monin the villages and towns of the Southern 
States, acting as a scavenger. 

Urus (t’'rus), ». [(L.}] The mountain bull or 
Bos Crus, which ran wild in Gaul at the 
period of the Roman invasion. It is gener- 
ally conceded that the animal described by 
Cwsar was the wild ox such as still exists 
at Chillingham in Northumberland and 
Hamilton in Lanarkshire, or possibly the 
aurochs (which see). 

Urushi (\y-ro’shi), n. The Japanese name 
of the varnish or lacquer tree, Rhus vernix 
or vrerniciferd. 

Urvant, Urved (ér’vant, ér’ved), a. 
turned or bowed upwards. 

Us (us), pron (A. Sux. wz, us, acc., also tz, 
to us, dat.; Goth. unsiz, une, G. tens, us. 
In A. Sax. the n has as usual disappeared 
before s, leaving the vowel long. Cs is 
regarded as ultimately from the pronominal 
radicles ma-sma—ma, the first personal 
pronoun, seen in me, and sma=he, that, 
this; us, therefore=J+he. The changes 
wuuld be magma, magsm, mans (by meta- 
thesis), muna, uns.) 1. The objective or ac- 
cusative case uf we; as, ‘Lead us nut intu 
temptation.’ Mat. vi. 13. 

The Lord made not this covenant with our fathers, 


but with ws, even as, who are all of ws here alive 
this day. Deut. v 3. 


2. The dative of te, used after certain verbs; 
as, ‘Give ux this day our daily bread ‘(where 
bread is the accusative or direct object) 
Mat. vi. 11. 

vee hele a. Canalis a being used 
Sage ( . %. ([Fr. usage, from weer, to 
use. See USK, n. and ¢.¢.) 1. The mode of 
using or treating; treatment: an action or 
series of actions performed by one person 
toward another, or which directly affect 
himn: as, good usage; ill usage; hard ware. 
‘This most cruel usage of yourqueen * Shad. 


In Aer 


oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; jf, Sc fey 


USAGER 


2 Long continued use or practice; custom- 
ary way of acting; custom; practice; as, ac- 


cording te the ancient wecge of parliament. | 


Of things once received and confirmed by use, long 
Mang? 16 oa lew Suficien. Alantrr, 
Loage sigmifics—(1) the custem of a locality; (2) 
the custom of merchants; (3) the customs of parti- 
Cular trades. Mesicy & MW ataly, 
3. Established or common mode of employ- 
log sume particular word: current locution. 
4¢ Manners; behaviour; conduct, Spenser. 
Usager | (fiz’aj-ér),m (Fr. waayer.] One who 
ae oe use of anything in trust for another, 
Dai hee. 
Usance (fiz'ans), m= ([Fr. usanee, from user, 
tu use.] L4+ Use; usage; employment. 
By this discriminative wrasce or Sanctification of 


this sacred, the name of God is honoured and 
sancvutied. Fornph Merce. 
24 Usury; interest paid for the loan of 
muney, 


He lends out mowey gratis, and brings aga ene | 
faa, 


rote iif ira, 


3. The time which in certain countries is 
allowed by custom or usage for the payment 
of billa of exchange drawn on these coun- 
tries, The length of the usanece varies in 


different places from fourteen days to one, | 


two, or even three months after the date 


of the bill, and the bill may be drawn at | 


taance, half usance, double usance, &c. 
Lut billa are now commonly drawn at so 
bog after date or after sight 


Desai ppr. [O.Fr.) Using; accustomed. | 
Labicer. | 
Us Usbeck ( us bek), a =A mem- 
ber of @ Turkish or Tartar tribe scattered 


over Turkestan in Central Asia. 

Use (is), n. [0.Fr. @s, use; partly no doubt 
also from the verb to wae, partly from L. 
tsi, Use, a Using, constant use or practice, 
service, benefit, need, want, ne ty; tees 


ef fructus, the use and enjoyment of pro- | 


perty; from ufor, usus, to use, See the verb.) 
1. The act of employing anything, or the 
state of being employed, employment: ap- 
plication; conversion to a purpose, especi- 
ally toa profitable purpose: as, the wee of a 


pen in writing; the use of books in atuily; 


thia spade ia not ip wee. 
Books can never teach the wrrofbooks, Sacom. 
The fat of the beast that dieth of itself , . . 
be used in any other seer. Lew, wii, 24- 
| know not what we to put her to. Shak. 


Often in the phrase to make wwe of. that is, 
to put in use; to useor employ, ‘ Make wae 
ef time,” Shak.—2, The quality that makes 
a thing proper for a purpose; usefulness: 
ntility, service; convenience; help; profit; 
as, the value of a thing is to be estimated 
by its wae; he is of to wee to me. 

od made two great lights, great for their ws 

To man. Af tjtom, 
You shew ws Rome was gloriows, not profuse, 
And pompous buildings once were things of mar, 


, Pope. 
a. Need for employing; occasion to employ; 
necessity: exigency; need: I have no 
further wee for this book ‘* ve uae for 
it.’ Shak, 
This will secure a father to my child, 
That done | have oo further wor for Wife, PAdipe. 
More figures in @ picture than are nece , our 
authors call figures to be let; because the picture 
has ng wse for them, . 
4. Continued or repeated practice or em- 
ployment; custom; wont; usage. 
Hijo wre doth breed a habit in a man. 
Hive weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem ta me all the ave of this world, Sal, 
It is not Arthor’s sve to hust by moonlight, 
Dennyren, 
6, Common occurrence; ordinary experi- 
ence. [Rare.] 
The noise of battle burtled in the mir, 
Horses (lid neigh aod dymg men did groan 
And yliosts aid” shrick and squeal abut the streets. 
0) Casac! these things are beyond all ws, 
And [ do fur them, . 
fi) Interest for money. 
Thow art more obliged to pay daty and tribute, 
ty and principal, to him. er. Tovar. 
lam become a Mere usurer, and want to make wre 
pon ire, Aa raison, 
7. The practical application of doctrines; a 
term particularly affected by the Puritana, 
and consequently ridiculed by the drama- 
tists. Narea. 


He hath begun three draughts of sack in doctrines, 
And four in wares, &. Fouson, 


#. A liturgical form of service set forth by 
a bishop for nse in his diocese, as the Sarwa 
wee compiled by the Bishop of Salisbury 
ahont 1080.—9. In law, the benefit or profit 


SAuad, 





th, Sc. loch; 
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of lands and tenements that are in the ¢ 
session of another who simply holds them 
for a beneficiary. He to whose wae or bene- 
fit the trust is intended, enjoys the profits, 
and is called cestud que wee. Since the 
Statute of Uses the wee of an estate involves 
the legal ownership, and the term trust is 
now commonly used to denote the kind of 
estate formerly signified! by wee, (See TRUST, 
11, 6.) All modern conveyances are directly 
or indirectly founded on the doctrine of wees 
and tr which has been deemed 


ere peter Uses only apply to land of in- 
heritance; no wae can subsist of lease- 
holda,— Statute of user, the stat. 27 Henry 
VIIL =x. (1530), which transfers uses into 
possession, or which unites the use and 
possession. —Faeeuled uae, one to which 
the statute applies by annexing it to the 
legal ownership. —Sproyring wee one limited 
to arise on a future event, where no pre- 
ceding use is limited —Future or conti 

wae, oe limited toa not ascertained, 


deroyation of a use previously limited.— 
Resulting we, See under RESULT, vi. — 


most intricate part of the property law of | 


| 


or upon an uncertain event, but without | 


Secoudary or shifting wre, is that which, | 


though executed, may change from one to 
another by circumatances.— (Use and occu- 
ateh the form of words usual in pleadings 
0 


has held and enjoyed landa not under a 
written deed.—Jn wee, (a) in employment; 
as, the book is now tu wae. (6) In custom- 
ary practice or observance; as, euch words, 
rites, and 
—'se and wont, the common or customary 
ce. ‘Make one wreath more for wae 
Sue tank t per & used using 
86 (Uz), of pre PP a PPpr. vag. 
[Fr. weer, from a LL waere, to use, from 
urus, pp. of L. wtor, to use, Of similar 
origin are usual, utility, wlensil, usury, tA- 
utile, &c.) 1. Toemploy or make use of; (a) 
to handle, hold, or move for some parpone; 
to avail one's self of; to act with or by 
meaus of; as, to we a plough; to we a chair; 
to use a book, 
EES he 
left in hurling stones, 
Lancelot Gobbo, tre your legs. Shak, 
Some cae ‘besos eral die esesieonsfy 7" 


ployment; as, to wee flour for food; to wae 
heer for drink; to we water for irrigation, 
or for turning the wheel of a mill * Instant 
occasion to wee fifty talenta’ Shak. (c) To 


to do, exercise, dc; oe, ‘to buy and pay and 


Vigilance,” ‘you wee this dalliance;' ‘what 
treachery was weed." Shak. 


And woe thou all the endeavour of a man 
In speed to Padua. sities, 


tice of. 
(re hospitality one to another, t Pet. iv. g. 

2 To act or behave towards; to treat; as, 
to wee one well or ill; to use people with 
kindness and civility: to wee a beast with 
cruelty, ‘Cato haa we'd meillL’ Addison. 
B Ti accustom: to hahituate; to render fa- 
miliar by practice; to inure; as, to wee one’s 
self to cold and hunger: moet common in 
past participle; as, soldiera weed to hard- 


tually. 

"| was better off once, sir," be did not fall to tell 
everybody who * ara the room." Thackeray. 
f.4 To comport; to behave; to demean: used 
reflexively. ' If T have waed yeelf onmMan- 
nerly.” Shak.—To use wp, (a) to consume 
entirely by using; to use the whole of; aa, 
the iron was all weed up. (6) To exhaust, as 


to leave no force or capacity in; os, the man 
is completely used wp. ([Slang.] 

Use (iz), rt 1. To be accustomed; to prac- 
tise customarily; to be in the habit; as, I 
used to go there regularly. 

They we to place bim that shall be their captain 
Upon a stone always reserved for that purjor, 


. Sperer, 
2 To be wont; to be customarily. ‘Fears 


wee to be represented in such an imaginary 


go: to frequent; to inhabit. 
foot did wae." . “Snakes that wee 
within the house.” May. 
Useful (is'ful), a Full of ose, advantage, 
or profit; valuable for use; suited or adapted 


an action for rent against a person who | 


practise or employ, in a very general way; 


ceremonies have long been in wae, | 


could wre both the right hand and the | 
t Chr. aii, 2. 


(6) To expend, consume, or exhauet by em- | 


use gool dealing;’ ‘they cannot wee such : 


(d) To practise customarily; to make a prac- | 


USQUEBAUGH 


to the purpose; producing or having power 
to produce good; beneficial; profitable; ns, 
vessels and instruments weeful in a family; 
books weefi for improvement; useful know- 
ledge; useful arts. 

Now blind, dishearten‘d, sham'‘d, dishonour'd. quell'd, 
To what can I be msefil} ‘Milton. 

Usefully (as'fyl-li), ade. In a useful man- 
ner; profitably; beneficially; in such a man- 
ner as Lo produce or advance some end; aa, 
instruments or time weefully employed. 

Usefulness Coelho meth n, The state or 
quality of being useful; conduciveness to . 
Bome end; as, the weefulnecss of canal navi- 
gation; the usefulness of machinery in 
manufactures, Addivon. 

Useless (Gs‘les), a. Having no nee; unser- 
viceable; producing no good end; answer- 
ing no valuable purpose; not advancing the 
en proposed: na, a useless garment: useless 


pity. 
‘here none admire, ‘tis suafess to ye 


Used adverbially in following extract, 
Like still-pining Tantalus he sits. 
Aod szelecr barns the harvest of his wits. Shad, 
(Os'les-1i), ade. In a nseless man- 
t profit or advantage, Locke. 
2saness (iis‘les-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being useless; unserviceableness; 
uulitness for any valuable purpose for 
the purpose intended; as, the waeleasneas of 
certain studies, ) 

User (iz’ér), n, One who uses, treats, or 
Oe i Shak. 

Ushas, Ushasa (\’shas, y-ahi’en), a, [From 
Skr. wsh, to shine; cog. Gr. Weds, L. Awrora, 
the dawn,the poddpee of dawn. See AURORA, 
In Hind. myth, one of the ancient elemen 
divinities, the goddess of dawn. In the 
Vedic hymns she is represented as a young 
wife awakening her children and giving 
them new strength for the toils of the com- 

ywiday. She became also the goddess of 


Usele 
ner; wi 


wiadum. 
Usher (ush'ér), « [0.Fr. wesier, wissier, 
huaner, Fr. Avismer, a door-keeper, from 


huts, O. Fr. tia, Awis, trom L. ostium, a door, 
ao that waher = L. ostiarive.] 1. Properly an 
officer or servant who has the care of the door 
of a court, hall, chamber, or the like; hence, 
an officer whose business is to introduce 
stranyers or to walk before a person of rank, 
In the royal household of Britain there are 
four gentlemen ushers of the privy chamber. 
—rentleman usher of the b rod, an officer 
of the order of the Garter, who usually unites 
this office with that of the first gentleman 
usher at court, in which capacity he is one 
of the chief officers in the Hunee of Lords. 
Bee HLACK-ROD.— Daher of the green rod, au 
ofiicer of the order of the Thistle, who at- 
tends on the vhichigg and knights aa- 
gemlded in chapter. ere are also ushers 
doing similar duties In the order of St. Pat- 
rick, the order of the Bath, &c.—& An 
under teacher or assistant to a schoolmaster 
or principal teacher, so denominated pro- 
bably because he ia intrusted with the 
Psibbe classes, and introduces them to the 


ligher branches of learning. 
Usher (ush’ér), ot. To act as an usher to- 
wanls; to attend on in the manner of an 


usher: to introduce, as forerunner or har- 
binger: generally fullowed by in, forth, &c. 


| ‘That full star that ushers in the even.’ 


ships and danger. ‘(ved to the yoke." Mil- | 
ton. —4 To frequent; to visit often or habi-— 


4 person's means or strength; to wear out; | 


fashion." Bacon,—5.+ To be accustomed to | 
“Where never 


No sun Shall ever wrAer_fortA mine honours. S44, 
In the ascending scale 
Of heaven the stars that mw. evening Sr 
Be « 

Usherancet (ush’ér-ans), a, Introduction. 
Shafteabury. 

Usherdom (ush'ér-dum), nm The functions 
or power of ushers; ushers collectively, 
Quart. Mev, [Rare.] 

Usherahip (ush'ér-ship), m Office of an 
wsher. 

Vanea (us'né-a), mn A genns of lichens be- 
longing to the order Parmeliacem and the 
typical genus of the division Usneacei. The 
especies are branched and filiform in their 
structure, crowing on rocks and trunks of 
trees, whence they are often called free-moes 
or tree-hair, Some of the southern species, 
as U melarantha, are magnificent. 

Usqueba (uskwé-bp), m [Ir. and Gael 
wiage-beatha, whisky, lit. water of life, like 
Fr. eau de vir, brandy—wisage, water, and 
beatha, life. Whisky is another form of this 
word] 1. Whisky. 

Wit ny we fer ree 
wi sean we'll face he avi: Swrns, 

2 A strong compound cordial, made in Ire- 

land of brandy or other spirita, raisins, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, agure.—See KEY. 


ch, chain; 8,90; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin. 
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UTI POSSIDETIS 





USSELF 
eciznamon, 
Brande & Caz. ,. 
Uaself! (us'self), pron. Ourselves. Wickliffe. 
Gv (us'ti-la-jfin’é-I), n pl A sec- 


tion i fungi. nat. order Puccinacei.in which 

° the prvtspores are not disposed in orbital 
or elliptic sori, but form irregular dusty 
masses. The genus Ustilago, or smut, is the 
¢t Bee SMUT. 

(us-ti-la’gd), mn [L. wstilago, from 
uro, ustura, to burn.) <A genus of fungi; 
smat. See SMUT. ; 

Ustion (ust’‘shon), n [Fr. ustion, L ustin, 
from uro, ustum, to burn.) The act of burn- 
ing; the state of being burned. [So given 
by Dr. Johnson, without an example.) 

Ustorious (usté’ri-us),a. (See above } Hav- 
ing the quality of burning. Watts. 

Ustulate (us'ta-lat), a. (L. ustuldatus, pp. 
of ustulo, dim. of uro, ustum, to burn.) In 
bot. blackened as if burned. 

Ustulation (ns-ta-li‘shon), n. (L. ustulatus. 
Bee UsTULATE ) 1. The act of burning or 
searing. ‘Sindging and ustulation such as 
rapid affrictions do cause.’ Sir W. Petty.— 
2 In metal the operation of expe one 
substance from another by heat, as sulphur 
Phar) che'voutlag or drying of mola 

r. (a) the roasting or Dg mo 
substances so as to prepare them for pul- 
verizing. (5) The burning of wine. —4.t Ar- 
dent lustful passion; concupiscence. (The 
reference in the quotation is to 1 Cor. vii. 9.) 

It is not certain that they took the Letter part 
when they chose usfudation before marnage, ex- 
pressly against the apostle. Fer. Taylor. 


Usual (i’zha-al) a (L usualis, Fr. usuel. 
See Use.) In common use; such as occurs 
fn ordinary practice or in the ordinary 
course of events; customary; habitual; com- 
mon; frequent; ordinary. 

All gtory arrogate, to G ive none, 
Rather Secu him Eder seca names, 
Furtune and Fate. Milton. 


Consultation with oracles was formerly a thing 
very usual. Hooker. 


U (G’zhi-al-li), adv. According to 
what is usual or customary; commonly; 
eustomarily; ordinarily. 


Thou hast men about thee that usuad/y talk of a 
noun and a verb. SAutk. 


Usualness (f'zhi-al-nes), 7. 
quality of being usual; comionness; fre- 
quency. 

Almost every thing, as well what we call natural, 
as what we call supernatural, is in this sense really 
tolraculous; and ‘tis only susualsness or unusualness 
that makes the distinction. Clarke. 


Usucaption (if-zi-kap’shon), n. [L. usu- 
capt, usucdpionis—usxua, use, and capio, to 
take.) In civil lato, the acquisition of the 
title or a ee to property by the uninter- 
rupted and undisputed ssion of it for 
acertain term prescribed by law: equivalent 
to prescription in the common law. 

Veufruct (a’zi-frukt), n. (L. usufructus— 
sus, use, and fructus, fruit or enjoyment. } 
In law, the temporary use and enjoyment 
of lands or tenements, or the right of re- 
ceiving the fruits and profits of lands or 
other thing without having the right to 
alienate or change the property. 

The persons receiving the same have only the 
usiufruct thereof, and not any fee or inheritance 
therein. Ayliffe. 

(a-z0-fruk’ta-a-ri),n. A per- 
son who has the usufruct or use and enjoy- 
ment of property for a time without having 
the title or property. Ayliffe. 

Usufructuary (f-zu-fruk‘ti-a-ri), a. Of or 
relating to usufruct; of the nature of a usu- 
fruct. Coleridge. 

Usurarious ft (i-zha-ra‘ri-us), a. Usurious. 
‘Usurarious contracts.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Usurer ll eS n. (From 0.E. usure, 
usury. See UstrRy.) 1. Formerly, any person 
who lent money and took interest for it. 

There may be no commutative injustice, while 
each retains a mutual benefit, the usxrer for his 
money, the borrower for his industry. Sir F. Child, 


2. One who lends money at an exorbitant 
rate of interest; a money-lender who exacts 
excessive or inordinate interest. See UsURY. 
This 1s its present usage. } 

suringt (a’zhyr-ing), a. Practising usury; 
usurious. 

See if there be any such tiger or wolf, as an enemy, 

aS an suring Oppressor. Bp. Hall, 
Usurious (ii-zhd’ri-us), a. 1. Practising 
usury; taking exorbitant interest for the 
use of money. ‘Usurious cannibals.’ 3B. 
Joneon.—2. Pertaining to or partaking of 
usury; acquired by usury. ‘Enemies to 


Fate. far, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


The state or ! 


pine, pin; 


and other ta ' interest,. . . hol any increase of 'g 
cloves, ingredients — ding any inc money Utas, 


to be indefensibly usurious. : 
Usuriously (a-zba’ri-as-li), ade. In a usuri- 
manner 


ous s 

Usuriousness (ii-zhi'ri-as-nes),n. The state 
or quality of being usurious 

Usurp (a-zérp’), c.¢. (Fr. usurper, from L. 
usurpo, usurpatum, from wets, use, and 
rapto, to seize. See USE and Rapim.) 1 To 

and hold possession of, as of some im- 
portant or dignified place. office, power, or 
property, by force or without right; to seize, 
appropriate, or assume illegally or wrong- 
fully; as, to usurp a throne; to usurp the 
prerogatives of the crown: to usurp power. 

‘Ceurp a name thou ow'st not’ Shak. 

‘UC eurps the regal title.” Shak. 

Vice sometimes ssurys the place of virtue. 

DenAa rw. 
2+ To assume in a much wider sense; to 
t on; sometimes to counterfeit. SAak. 
surp (U-zérp), ¢.t. To be or act as an 
usurper; hence, to commit illegal seizure; 

to encroach: with on or upon. ° The i 
churches on which the Presbyterians and 
fanatics had usurped.’ Evelyn. 

And now the Spirits of the Mind 

Are busy with poor Peter Bell; 
Upon the nghrs of visual sense 
MABE PINS: =e Frcraenee a 
eee mle al Ib ord swerth. 

Usurpant (i-zérp’ant), a. Inclined or apt 
to usurp; guilty of usurping. 

Some factious and insolent Presbyters ventured to 
be extravagant and msurpart. Bp. Ganden. 
Usurpation (a-zér-pa’shon), n. 1. The act 
of usurping; the act of seizing or occupying 
and enjoying the place, power, functions, 
or property of another without right; es- 

y, the unlawful occupation of a 
throne; as, the usurpation of supreme power. 
‘The usurpatim of thy unnatural uncle, 
English John." Shak. 

An usurper can never have right on his side, it 
being no usurpation but where one is got into the 
possession of what another hasarightto. Locke. 
2. In law, the absolute ouster and dis- 
possession of the patron of a church, by 
presenting a clerk toa vacant benefice, who 

thereupon admitted and instituted ; in- 
trusion.—3. An encroaching: encroachment: 
with on or upon. D. Webster._4t Use: 
usage. Bp. Pearson. [A Latinism.} 

Usurpatory (i-zérp’a-to-ri), a. Character- 
ized or marked by usurpation; usurping. 

Usurpature (i-zérp’a-tir), n. The act of 
usurping; usurpation. Browning. ([Rare.) 

Usurper (u-zérp’ér), n. One who usurps; 
one who seizes power or property without 
right; as, the usurper of a throne, of power, 
or of the rights of a patron. ‘Sole heir to 
the usurper Capet.’ Shak. 

That an enthusiastic votary of liberty should accept 
office under a military nsurfer seems, no doubt, at 
first sight, extraordinary. Macaulay. 

Usurp (a-zérp’ing), p. and a. Charac- 
eres usurpation. ‘The worst of tyrants 
an usurping crowd.’ Pope. 

Usurpingly (a-zérp’ing-li), ade. In ausurp- 
ing manner; by usurpation; without just 
right orclaim. Shak. 

Usurpresst (i-zérp’res),n. A female usurper. 
Howell 


Usury (a@’zhy-ri), n. (0.E. wsure, later 
usurie, from Fr. tisure, L. usura, interest 
for money lent, lit. a using, from utor, to 
use.) 1.¢ Originally, any premium paid, or 
stipulated to be paid, for the use of money; 
interest, 

Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to 
the exchangers, and then, at my coming, | should 
have received mine own with nswry. at. xxv, 27. 
2. An excessive or inordinate premium paid 
or stipulated to be paid for the use of money 
borrowed.—3. The practice of lending money 
at interest; the practice of taking interest 
for money lent; or, as the term is now 
almost exclusively applied, the practice of 
taking exorbitant or excessive interest; the 
practice of taking interest in an extortionate 
way from the needy or extravagant. 

Since there must be borrowing and fending. and 

re 


men are so hard of heart as they will not lend freely, 
“usury must be permitted. Bacon. 

I know of but two definitions that can be possibly 
given of s«sury; one is the taking of a greater inter- 
est than the law allows of: this may be stiled the 
political or legal definition. The other is the taking 
of a greater interest than it is usual for men to give 
or take: this may be stiled the moral one. Senthasn. 

Ut (ut), n. The name given to the first or 
key note in the musical scale of Guido, from 
being the initial word in the Latin hymn 
Ut queant laxis, &. Except among the 
French, it has been superseded by do. 


note, not, méve; _ tibe, tub, byl; 


mn Same as (tis (which see). 
Utensil (a-ten‘sil or @ten-ail) = = [Pr. uten- 
ale, from L uleneilis, fit for use. from ufor, 
to use.} An implement: an instrument: 
particalariy, an instrument or vessel used 
in a kitchen, or in domestic and farming 
business. 
Aad wagyors frangt: with aceessir of war. Mitra. 
The son of fe ther former rigucr feel. 
Such feal he had for that sie weer. Garth. 
Uterine (i'tér-in),a. (Fr. uiéria, L. wterinus, 
from ulerus, the womb] 1 Pertaining to 
the womb: as, uterine complainta —2 Born 
of the same mother, but by a different fa- 
ther; as.a Gon { brother or eri Wood. 
terogestation (a’tér-d-jes-ta°shon), « 
{[Cterus and gestation.) Gestation in the 
womb from conception to birth 
Uterus (ii'tér-us), n. 'L.) The womb. 
Utgard (ut‘gard), n. [IceL, lit. ‘out-yard J 
In Seand. myth. the name given to the circle 
of rocks bounding the ocean which encom- 
passes the world. It is the abode of the 


te 

Uiilet (a’til), a. [L utilis, usefal, from 
utor, to use.] Useful, profitable, or bene 
ficial peru 159} 

Utilitarian (a-til’i-ta’ri-an), a. (From 
ufility.) Consisting in or pertaining to uti)- 
we pertaining to utilitarianism. See ex- 

t 


It was in the winter of 1822-23 that I formed the 
i lan of a little exriety, ta be ce Eni pt asi of young sen 
agreeing in fundamental precples—ackoowledring 
Utility as their standard in ethics and politics, and o 
certain nomber of the principal corollaries draen 
from it in the philosophy (Bentham) I had oc; 
cepted—and meeting once a fortnight ro read essays 
and dlecous ue Tmhiy to the pPrceniees 
thos agreed on. The f& ar 


on 
Tes 


t would hur lig et worth 
mentioning, bot for the circumstance that the name 
I gave to the society I had planned was the (inii- 
Grae Society t was the fret time that any one 
had taken the ttle of wfiiteran: and the term made 
its Way inio the lar Puare from this homble source 
[ dij mot iorent the worl, but found & im one of 
Gal's Novels, Tae deeels of the PorrA, in which 
the Seoatch clergyman, of whom the book ig a cep 
Portd autobiography, & repreiented a4 warning bis 
parishioners mot to leave the poepel and become 
‘witerions, With a boy's fondness for o name and 
4 banner | seized on the word, and for some years 
Ciléd mysel and others by it 05 & sectianan appel 
laven; and it came to be occasionally weed by some 
others holding the opinions which it was intended 1 
designate. . S. Mafia 

Utilitarian (i-til'i-ta’ri-an),n. One who 
holds the doctrine of utilitarianism. 
The wétitirians are for merging all the particular 


virtues into one, and would substitute in their ce 
the greatest usefulness, as the alone principle to 
which cvery question respecting the morality of ac- 
tions should be referred. Dr. Chalmers. 
See also extract under the adjective. 
(a-til’i-ta’ri-an-ism), n. 
1. The doctrine that the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number should be the end 
and aim of all social and political institu- 
tions. Bentham.—2. The doctrine that vir- 
tue is founded on utility, or that utility is 
the sole standard of morality, so that ac- 
tions are right because they are useful; the 
doctrine, in the words of one of its chief 
exponents, ‘which holds that actions are 
right in proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce 
the reverse of happiness.’ J. S. Mill. 
Utility (i-til'i-ti), n. (Fr. utilité, L. utilitas. 
from utilis, useful, from utor, to use.} The 
state or quality of being useful; usefulness: 
the state of being serviceable or conducive 
to some desirable or valuable end; as, the 
utuity of manures upon land; the utility of 
the sciences; the utuity of medicines. 
What we produce, or desire to produce, is always. 


as M. Say rightly terns it, an sstedety. Labour is not 
creative of objects but of stidities. FS. S. Mile, 


Utilization (d’til-iz-a’shon), n. The act of 
utilizing or turning to account. 

Utilize (d'til-iz), v.¢. (Fr. uttliser, from 
uttle, useful.}] To turn to profitable account 
or use; to make useful; as, to ufilize a 
stream for driving machinery. 

In the Edinburgh Review for 1809 . . . exception 
is taken to... whilige.... Untidtee, a word both 
useful and readily intelligible, was very slow in be- 
coming naturalized, Fitzedward Hall. 


Uti possidetis (u'ti pos-si-dé'tis). [L.. as 
you possess.) 1. An interdict of the civil 
law as to heritage, ultimately assimilated to 
the interdict utrudi, as to movables, where- 
by the colourable possession of a bona 
possessor is continued until the final settle- 
ment of a contested right.—2 In tnter- 
national law, the basis or principle of a 
treaty which leaves belligerent parties in 
pomereen of what they have acquired by 

eir arms during the war. 
oil, pound; 


li, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


V, the twenty-second letter of the English 
alphabet, representing a labial or labio- 
dental consonant sound, produced by the 
junction of the upper tecth with the lower 
ip, as in pronouncing av, er, ov, rain. 
Its sound (which never varies) is accum- 
panied by the same position of the organs 
as that required for /, but ov is uttered with 
voice, and is therefore valled sonant, while 

is surd, or uttered with breath merely. 
th vand S are also continuous consonants, 
their sound belng not checked at once (as 
in the case of p, ¢, &c.), and they also belong 
to the class of the spirants. As mentioned 
under U, v and wu were formerly the same 
letter, but they have now as distinct uses 
as any two letters in the alphabet. The 
Roman letter v consonant was probably 
ronounced as awe: thus cer, spring, would 
pronounced wer; vespa, a wasp, wespa. 
This letter did not belong to the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet, and its sound is believed to 
have been represented by /, but appears to 
have occurred only between two vowels(as in 
heofon, heaven), At the beginning of words 

J regularly kept its own suund, and this ex- 
plains how at the present day scarcely any 
of the English words that begin with v are 
Teutonic (vat, rane, and rixen are excep- 
tions), though v is common enough in the 
body of words, as in Aave, leave, live, hearen, 
&c. Almost all Engli-h words with initial 
v, therefore, are of Romance origin, the 
letter having entered our alphabet from the 
French. The giving of the v sound to / also 
illustrates the change of consonant in the 
plural of such words as thief, thieves, tcvlf, 
wolves, life, lives. In the dialect of Southern 
England v commonly takes the place of f. 
In spelling this letter is never final (though 
its sound often is), nor is it ever doubled. 
See also U.—As a numeral, V stands for 5. 
—In music, V. 8. stands for volta subito, 
turn over (the leaf) quickly.—In her. V. is 
used to express vert or green, in the tricking 
or drawing of arms with a pen and ink. 

Va (vi). [It.] In music, go on; continue: 
as, tad crescendo, go on increasing the 
strength of tone; va rallentando, continue 
dragging the time. 

Vacance (va’kans), n. [Fr. racance, vacancy; 
in pl vacations, hulidays. The Scotch word 
is usually treated asa plural. See VACANT. ] 
Vacation; reves of a court or school: holi- 
days, especially harvest or summer holidays. 
(Scotch. } das 

Vacancy (vakan-si), n. [See VACANT. ] 
1. The quality or state of being vacant, 
empty, or unoccupied; emptiness; freedom 
from employment; leisure; idleness; List- 
lessness. 


All dispositions to idleness or vacancy, even before 
they are haLits, are dangerous. IF otton. 


2 That which is vacant or unoccupied; as, 
(a) empty space; outward space, conveying 
no impression to the eye; vacuity; as, tu 
gaze on vacancy. 
Alas, how is't with yon, 
That you do bend your eye on racuncy) Shak. 


(6) A space between objects or things; an 
intermediate space; a gap; a chasm: as, a 
vacancy between two buildings; the ca- 
cancies between words in writing or print- 
ing. (c) An interval of time not devoted to 
the ordipary duties or business of life; un- 
occupied, unemployed, or leisure time; 
holiday time; vacation; relaxation. ‘No 
interim, not a minute’s racancy.’ Shak. 
Those little vacancies from toils are swect. 
Dryden. 
Ao industrious husbandman, tradesman, scholar, 


will never want business for occasional tacanctes 
and horz subcisivz. Sir M. Hale. 


(d) An unoccupied or unfilled post, position, 

or office; a post, situation, or oftice veatitute 

of a person to fill it; as, a vacancy in the 

adic bench, in a parish, in a school, or 
é like. 

Vacant (va‘kant). a. (L racans, vacantis, 
ppr. of caco, to be empty, to be free from 
or devoid of sumething, to have leisure; 
connections doubtful.) 1. Having no con- 
tents; empty; unfilled; void; as, a vacant 
“pace, avacantroom. ‘Vacant garments.’ 

. ‘Being of these virtues vacant.’ Shak. 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


534 


V. 


‘A vacant seat prepared forthe commodure.'’ 
Anson. 


There is no fireside, howsne'er defended, 
But has one tareané chair. Longfellow. 


2. Not occupied or filled with an incumbent, 
possessor, or official; unoccupied. ‘Special 
dignities which vacané lie fur thy best use 
and wearing.’ Shak. ‘They allowed the 
throne vacant.’ Swift.—3. Not engaged 
with business or care; unemployed; unuc- 
cupied; free; as, vacant hours. ‘Those who 
are vacant from the affairs of the world.’ 
Dr. H. More. * Vacant moments.’ Addixon. 
4. Free from thought; not given to thinking, 
study, reflection, or the like; thoughtless; 
inane. ‘The loud laugh that spuke the 
vacant mind.’ Goldsinith.—5. In law, aban- 
doned; having nu heir; as, vacant etfects or 
goods. — Vacant succession, a succession 
which is claimed by no one, or the heir to 
which is unknown.—Syn. Empty, unfilled, 
unoccupied, void, unemployed, free, un- 
encumbered, uncrowded, idle, thoughtless, 
inane. 

Vacate (va-kat’), v.¢. pret. & pp. vacated; 
ppr. vacating. (See VacanT.}) 1. To make 
vacant; to cause to be empty; to quit the 
occupancy or Possession of; to leave empty 
or unoccupied: as, James II. vacated the 
throne. —2. To annul; to make void; to make 
of no authority or validity; as, to vacate a 
commission; to racate a charter. ‘That 
after-act, racating the authority of the pre- 
ceding.’ Eikon Baniliké. ‘Would not vacate 
the reasoning.’ /’aley.—3. To defeat; tu put 
an end to. 

He vacates my revenge. Pryden. 


Vacation (va-ka'shon ), n. (Fr. vacation, 
from L. racatio. See VACATE.} 1. The act 
of vacating; (@) the act of leaving without 
an occupant; as, the vacation of an office. 
(b) The act of making void, vacant, or of no 
validity; as, the vacation of a charter.—2. A 
space of time, ora condition, in which there 
is an intermission of a stated employment 
or procedure; stated interval in a round of 
duties; holidays; as, specifically, (a) in law, 
temporary cessation of judicial proceedings; 
the space of time between the end of one 
term and the beginning of the next; recess; 
non-term. 


Why should not conscience have vacatien 
As well as other courts o’ th’ nation? A/udsbras. 


(0) The intermission of the regular studies 
of a college, school, or other educational 
institution, when the students have a recess; 
holidays; as, the summer vacation.—3. The 
time when an office is unoccupied, especi- 
ally when a see or other spiritual dignity is 
yacant.—4.{ Time not disposed of; leisure 

me. 

So taken up with what they endured, they had no 
vacation largely to relate their own or others’ suffer- 
ings. Fuller. 


Vaccary (vak’a-ri), n. [L.L. vacearium, 
from L. vacca, a cow.) An old provincial 
term for a cow-house, dairy, or a cow-pas- 
ture. Halliwell. 

Vaccina (vak-si’na), n Same as Vaccinia. 
Dunglison. 

Va te (vak’si-nat), v.t. pret. & pp. rac- 
ctnated; ppr. vaccinating. (L. raccinus, per- 
taining to a cow, from racca, a cow.} To 
inoculate with the cow-pox by means of 
vaccine matter or lymph taken directly or 
indirectly from the cow for the purpose of 
procuring iminunity from small-pox or of 
initigating its attack. 

Vaccination (vak-si-na’shon), n. The act of 
vaccinating; the art or practice of inoculat- 
ing persons with the cow-pox, either directly 
or indirectly, for the purpose of securing 
them from the contagion of small-pox. The 
indirect method of vaccination by lymph 
taken from a pustule caused by previous vac- 
cination in a healthy child ia the most com- 
mon. Dr. Jenner was the first who showed 
the beneficial effects of vaccination, which, 
in a great proportion of instances, confers a 
complete security against amall-pox. Even 
in those cases where the small-pox does oc- 
cur after vaccination it is generally divested 
ofits more formidable characters. Repeated 
vaccinations, with intervals of several years, 

are believed to increase the security. In 





note, nut, Move; = tabe, tub, byll; 


Vaceime (vak’sin), a. 


Vach 


oil, pound; 


VACILLATE 


England the vaccination of all children, ex- 
cepting those in an unhealthy or otherwise 
unfit condition, is compulsory within three 
months after birth; in Scotland the time 
extends to six months. See Cow-Pox, alsu 
INOCULATION. 


Vaccinator (vak’si-nat-ér),n. One who vac- 


cinates. 

{L. taceinus, from 
vacca, acow.) Pertaining tocows; derived 
from cows; as, the raccine disease or cow- 

x.— Vaccine matter, the lymph contained 
n the pustules produced by vaccination or 
derived from vesicles on the udder of the 
cow. See Cow-Pox. 

Vaccinia (vak-sin’i-a), ». [See VAccINE.] 
Cuw-pox. 

Vacciniacess (vak’si-ni-a”sé-é), n. pl. A nat 
order of monopetalous exogens, consisting 
ofshrubby plants, with aqueous juices, round 
or angled stems and branches, alternate sim- 
ple leaves, with a solitary or racemose inflor- 
escence, the flowers regular and united; the 
fruit is a berry, four or five celled, few or 
many seeded. The species are natives of 
North America, where they are abundant: 
in Europe they occur sparingly, hut they 
are not uncommon in mountainous dis- 
tricts. The properties of the order closely 
resemble those of Ericacesw, with which, 
indeed, Vacciniacee have much in common, 
being mainly distinguished by the inferior 
ovary and epigynous stamens. The bark 
and leaves of many of the species are as- 
tringent, slightly tonic, and stimulating. The 
berries of many are eaten under the names 
of cranberry, whortleberry, &c. Several 
species are elegant garden shrubs, as those 
belonging to the genus Gaylussacia. The 
typical genus is Vaccinium. 


Vaccinist (vak’sin-ist), ». A vaccinator. 


Dunglison. 


Vaccinium (vak-sin’i-um), [L ,the whortle- 


berry.] A genus of plants, nat. order Vac- 
cinlacer, of which it is the type. The spe- 
cies, of which about 100 have been de- 
scribed, are shrubs, producing berries which 
are generally eatable, and are known by the 
common names of 
bilberries, whortle- 
berries, cranber- 
ries, &c. The fol- 
lowing are natives 
of Britain: V. Myr- 
filus, the common 
bilberry or blae- 
berry; V. uligtno- 
sum, great bilberry 
or whortle- 
berry; V. Vitisidaa, 
red whortleberry 
or cow-berry; V. 
coccos, marsh 
whortleberry or 
cranberry, the ber- 
ries of which made 
into tarts are much 
esteemed. This last, a pretty little trailing 
bog plant, with slender stems, pink flowers, 
and bright red berries, is sometimes con- 
sidered the type of a distinct genus, Oxy- 
coccos. V. stamineum and FV’. corymobesum, 
swamp blueberry, are natives of Nurth Ame- 
rica. 

Vacher (vii-sha’), n. [Fr. vacher, from 
vache, L. vacca, a cow.) In America, the 
stock or cattle keeper on the prairies of the 
south-west. 

(vash’ér-j), n. [A provincial word. 

Fr. vacherie. See VACHER.) L A pen or 

inclosure for cowa. —2. A dairy.—3. A place- 

name for farms. 


Zachery (the ch with its French sound) is the name 
of several farms in different parts of England. 


Cl F 
Vacillancy (vas‘il-lan-si), n. (From L re- 
cillo, to waver. See VACILLATE.] A state of 
vacillating or wavering; vacillation; incon- 
stancy. ‘That raciliancy in human souls’ 
Dr. H. More. [Rare] 
Vacillant (vas‘il-lant),a. Vacillating; fincta- 


ating: unsteady. (Rare. ] 

Vacillate (vas‘il-lat), vi pret & pp. raerl- 
lated; ppr. cacillating. (L. vactlo, raeil- 
latun, to sway to and fro; connections 
doubtful; probably not allied to E. wag, 


J, Se. fey. 





bxcctntuse Afi tills (Bil- 
berry). 





li, Sc. abune; 


VACILLATING 





aagyle.] 1. To. waver; to move one way and 
the other; to reel or stagger. 

But whilst it (a spheroid) turns upon an axis that 
is OOf PETMANENE , itis always liable to shit and 
tracid/ate frou one axis to another. Fuley. 

2 Ti (oetoate in mind or opinion; to waver; 
to be unsteady or inconstant. 

Vacillating (vss'il-lat-ing), p. anda, 1. Mov- 
jug sas to vacillate.—2, L nstealy inopinion 
or resolution; inclined to fluctuate, Milman. 

Vacillatingly peclaebasiters el -H), adv. Ina 
Vavillutiung manner; unstes 

Vacillation (vas-il-li'shon), . a racilla- 
tion, from L, caciWatio, from vacillo. See 
VACILLATE.) L The act of vacillating : a 
wuvering; a moving one way and the other; 
a reeling or stagecring. 

Thev (the bones of the feet) are put in ga ay 
every slip or tuviddafioen of the body, Pani 
7 Vucillating conduct; tuctuation of mind: 
nnsteadiness : change from one object to 
another; invenstaney. ‘So remainders of 
duubt, no tacdlation.” Bp, Hall. 

By your variety and tacfafion you lost the accept- 
able twite of the first grace. Saran, 
Vacillatory (vas‘il-la-to-ri), a. Inclined to 
vicillate; wavering; vacillating; uncertain. 
‘Such vacilla tory accounts of affairs of state,” 

fioyer North, ([Rare.] 

Vacoa (va-kO'a) m <A species of screw- 
pine (Pondaius wtilix) abounding in the 
islands wf Mauritius aud Bourbon, whose 
leaf-filre is made into sacks for colonial 
pradwce. 

Vacuate (vak'd-it), ot. pret. & pp raew- 
dfed; ppr. vacuating. (LL. vaewo, pacualwmn, 
to empty, from racuws, empty.) To make 
empty, to evacuate. .] 

Vacuation(vak-i-a'shon), #. (See VACUATE,] | 
‘Lhe act of emptying; evacuation, [Rare | | 

Vaculist (vak'-ist), nm. One who holds the | 
doctrine of a vacuum in nature: opposed to | 
a plenist, 

Those spaces which the eacwiny would have to be 
empty because they are inanifestly dewoid of air the 
plenits do not prove replenished with sega matter, 


Vacuity (va-ki'i-ti), n. (L. racwifas, hom 
rachia, eropty. Akin vacant, cacate.] 1. The 
state of being vacuwus, empty, or unfilled: 
emptiness, 

Hunger is such a stute of panty a5 to require a 
fresh supply. Ariadne, 
2, Space unfilled or unoccupied. or occupied 
with an invisihle Anil only; vacugm. 

A oocwity is interspersed among the particles of 
matter. Sante y, 
3. Want of reality; inanity; nihility. 

Lf they'll run behind the glass to catch at it their 
expectations will meet with terwity and emptiness. 

ae 
4. Freedom from mental exertion; thou 
lessness; listlessnmess; vacancy. ‘A wel 
people, mach given to slumber and rta- 
enity, and but littl troubled with the dis- 
ease of thinking.’ W. Jreing,—5, Absence 
of intelligence in louk or countenance; ex- 
peseion showing want of thought or intel- 
igence, 

Vacuna (va-ki'na), n. [From race, to be at 
leigare.) In Latin myth. the goddess of 
Tural lel“are, to whom hushanidmen sacri- 
ficed at the close of harvest. She was eape- 
cially a deity of the Sabities, 

Vacuolated (vak'’il-i-lit-ed), a. Full of 
Varuoles or eimall air-cavities. 

Vacuolation (vak'i-6-la"shon), n. The 
multiplication of vacuoles or air-cells which 
takes place in the provesa of the develop- 
ment of an organiant from the germ—seen 
alan in the adult state of many Protozoa, 

Vacuole(vak't-l),n. [Adim. from vacuwwin. | 
A minute cell or cavity in the tissue of 
urganisms, a8 in the Protozoa According 
te Benle, vacuoles are little cavities in the 
tissues of plants an) animals in which the 
living, forming, or germina) mutter, called 
hioplasm, exista, 

Vacuous (vak'i-us), a. [L racwus. Bee 
Vacucm.] Empty; unfilled; void; vacant 
Boundless the deep, because 1 AM who fill 

Infiuitude, nor vacwws the space, alfidfors. 

Vacuousness (vak'ii-ns-nes), mn. The state 
af leing vactious orempty, W Monfagwe, 

Vacuum (vak’i-um), a pl. Vacuums 
(vak'll-umz), or sometimes Vacua (vak'i-a). 
[L, an empty epare, a void or vacuity, ment, 
sing. of racuns, empty: akin vacant, paca- 
finn, &e.]) Space empty, or space devoid 
of all matter or body. Whether there is 
ativh a thing a8 an aleolute vacuum in 
buture ja a question which has been much 
comtrovertel, The existence of a vacuum 
wii mulntiined by the Pythagoreaus, Epi- 
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cureana, and Atomists; but it was denied by 
the Peripatetics, who asserted that ‘nature 
abhorsa vacuum.” The modern theory, which 
Beeina to be warranted by experience, is that 
an absolute vacnum cannot exist, the subtle 
mediam known as ether being believed to be 
everywhere present. Ina less strict sense a 
vacuum Guote or leas perfect) is sald to be 
produced when air is more or less completely 
removed from an inclosed space, such as 
the receiver of an air-pump, a portion of a 
barometric tube, &c. In the receiver of the 
air-pump the vacuum can ooly be partial, as 
the exhaustion is limited by the remaining 
air not having sufficient elasticity to raise 
the valves, The Torricellian vacuum, that 
is, the ae above the mercury inacarefully 
manipulated barometer tule, is more nearly 
perfect in this respect, hut the apace is to 
sume extent filled with the vapour of mer- 


cury. If, however, an air-pump receiver, 
filed with pure carbonic acid gas (so as tu 
expel the air), be exhansted, a small vessel 


containing moist caustic potash, and another 
comLlalning concentrated sulphuric acid, hav- 
ing been previously introduced, the renmain- 
ing carbonic acid is taken up and a vacuum 
produced ao nearly absolute that the electric 
spark fails to pass through it. 

-Vacuum-brake (vak'i-um-brik},n. A brake 
operated by steam, used in connection with 
railway carriages, &c., in which the power 
employed is the pressure of the atmosphere 
prodoced by creating a vacuum. 


strument tor nidicating difference between 


the external atmospheric pressure and the © 


pressure inside a partially exhausted vessel, 
such as a steam-Woiler which has become 
cold and in which the steam has condensed, 
the receiver of an air-pump, &c. £. H. 
Knight. 

um-pan (vak'i-um-pan), n. <A vessel 


Vacu 
for boiling ssechariue julvea in a a 


vacuilM during the process of sugar-makin, 

It ia usually spheroidal in shape, and 
made in two segmental or perm siobular 
portions, The vapour from the boiling juice 
rises into the dome at the top, when it ia 
removed by a pump or condenser, The ad- 
vantages of this vessel over the old pans are 
that the quality and quantity of the crystal- 
lizable sugar are raiged, a smaller proportion 
¢ grape: ake or molasses belng produced. 

Hi 


Vacuum-pump (vak't-um-pump), nm. A 


pump connected with the boiler of a marine 
steam-engine for pumping out the air and 
so creating o vacuum, whereupon the sea- 
water flows in from the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, 


Vacuum-tube (vak'i-um-tih), n. A tube 


employed to examine the elfects of a dia- 
charge of electricity through air or gas rare- 
fled or exhausted to the required degree. 
The most striking phenonienon is the mag- 
nifleent coloured light with which the tube 
ia filled, the colour of the light being differ- 
ent at the positive and negative electrodes, 
and varying with the gas through which the 
discharge is passed. Thus, in conimon air 
it is purple or red at the positive end, blue 


or violet at the negative; in hyd on, it | 


ja greenish-blue; in carbonic oxide, right 
green, turning to yellow at the pusitive, and 
to blue at the negative. 


change of f to c see V.) 1, To pass awny; to 
vanish; to depart. 


When he departed, the onetie shield, defense, and | 


aed 
Afadinas 
® To fade; to wither, ‘Fair flower, untimely 
plucked, soon waded." Shak, 

There the sweet Bowers of delight waa’ warey Be 
that season out of our heart, as the leaves fall fro 
the trees after harvest, Southey, 


Vade-mecum (va'lé-mé'kum), mn. [L, go 
with me.) A howk or other thing that'a a 
person carries with him as a constant com- 
mniun; amanual: a pocket companion, 

Vadimony | (vacl’ i-mo- ni, m [L., radime- 
tina, from vas, teadia, a surety.) In old law, 
a bond or pledge to appear before a judge 
on a certain day, 

Vadium (va'di-um), ». [From L. ras, padis, 
a surety, bail.] In Seofalaw, a wad; a pledge 
or surety.— Vadium mortwum, ao mortgage. 
—Vadivum rirum, a living pledge. 

Vafrous (va'frus), a. ‘fee wafer, & aly. cepany | 
paaieys emi. ofroma tricks.” Sel- 
fini 

Vagabond (vag'a-bond), a. [Fr. vagabend, 
frum L. rayabundua, wandering to and fro, 


comfort of the commonwealth was nite, 





| Vagabondize 
e (vak'l-um-caj),n. An in- 


Camenen (va- 


Vagary (va-ga'ri), n. 


range.’ 
Vagationt (oa-ga’show), n. 


[A form of fade, As to | 


VAGINATA 


from vagor, to wander; same root as reho, to 

c . ani as E wagon.) 1 Wandering; 

mav ng from place to place without any 

settled habitation. ‘ Vagabond exile." Shak, 
2 Floating about without any certain direc- 
tion; driven to and fro. * Like toa vagabond 
flag upon the stream." Shak,—3. Pertain- 
ing to a vagabond or worthless «troller. 

Vagabond (vag'a-bond), 1. 1. One without 
a settled home; one going from place to 
place; a wanderer: avagrant. [Not neces- 
sarily in a bad sense. } 

Reduced, like Hannibal, to seck relief 


From court to court, and wander up and down, 
A tagabond in Afric, aadison, 


2. An idle worthless stroller from place to 
lace without fixed habitation or visible 
means of earning an honest livelihood: hence, 
in law, an idle, Worthless vagrant. See Va- 
GRANT, 

You are a tapertena’ and notrue traveller, Sha, 


= An idle, heh a fellow; a scamp; a ras- 

Vagabond (| vag'a-bond), ei To wander 

about in an idle manner; to play the vaga- 

hond: with an indefinite i (comp. taga- 

po a c. a Y i). ‘i 
agabondage (vag'a-bond-ij), n, The state 

or condition of a Foe sta ; aa, to live is 


vagabonda é. 

gt ai-bond-izm) m The 
ways or habits of a vagabond; vagabondage. 
(Vag'a-bond-iz) ou To wan- 
der like a vagabond: with an indefinite dt. 
Pn snorted it all over Holland’ ¢. 
ee fd 


bo gee (vag'a-bond-ri), mn. Vagabond- 
Vagal (riigal) « a. In anet. pertaining to the 


vagus or pneumogastric nerve. 
cy! ( va'gan- Be . L Vagrancy.— 
travagance. Milton, 
n'téz), n. pl. (I. ragans, wa- 
gantis, ppr. of rager, to wander.) A tribe 
of spiders having no fixed place of residence 
except at the period of oy iposition, 


Vagarious (va-za'ri-ns),a,. Having vagaries; 


whimsical; capricions. 


Vagarish (va-gi'rish), a2. Wandering; given 


to vagaries. 

His eyes were off tapaercraé. De, Hie, 
[Probably from the 
verb ragary, and that from It. ragare, to 
wander about, from L. rayari, to wander 
(whence vagabond, &c.), or it may be di- 
rectly from the Latin.] 1.+ A wandering or 
strolling. 

The people called Phoenices gave themeelves. to 
a nuaparis, aid continual viages ly sea. 
fAarvaiy Eich, 
A wandering of the thoughts; a wna 
risk a whim: a et porno. 
moat ‘extravagunt ra FL 
‘The ragaries of a child oY Sinactaltor. 


They chang’d their minds, 
Flew off, and into strange rrge@ries fell. Milton. 


Vv ‘t+ (va-ga'rl), of, (See the noun.] To 


‘To wander, vagary, gad, 


Cofgrave. 
» tagatio, from 
pe to wander.) A wandering; a roving 


Bone 


diut,a hame extended to many parts which 
serve as sheaths or envelopes to other parts; 

apecitically, a cylindrical canal 6 or 6 inches 
long situated within the pelvis of the female, 
between the bladder and the rectum, and 
communicating ly one extremity with the 
vulva, and by the other with the womb, the 
neck of which it embraces.—2. In bot, the 
sheath formed by the convolution of a flat 
petiole round a stem, as in grassea.—&. In 
arch. the mpper part of the shaft of a ter- 
minus, from which the bust or figure seems 

ve issne or yrs ; inal).e. (Le 

aginal (va-ji'nal or vaj’ a. vagina, 
a sheath See WAS.) 1 Pertaining to a 
sheath or resembling a sheath; as, a vaginal 
membrane.—2 In anat. pertaining to the 


vagina. 

Vaginant (va-ji’nant),a. Tn bof sheathing; 
ag, a raginant leaf, one inv esting the stem 
or branch by its base, which has the form 

Vasin 1 ry (va-ji’nii-ta), L [L vagina, 
va-ji'nii- nh. p ra a 
sheath.] The sheathed polyps; an oxi of 
polyps, comprising thove inclosed in a ecal- 


careous or horny polypary. 


range. 


Vagient! (va'ji-ent), a, 


tie, ppr. of vaio, to cry uke il rch} Crying 
like a child. ‘ Fagieut infancy.’ 
ore, 


Vagina (va-ji'na), nm [L,asheath.] 1 





ch, chain; ¢h,Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 
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Valance, Valence (val‘ans, val’ens), n. Valerian (va-lé’ri-an), n. The common name 


[From Norm. valaunt, 0.Fr. avalant, de- 
ascending, hanging down, from araler,' to 
let down. It was probably a plural form 
originally. See AVALE, VAIL, to let down.) 
The drapery hanging round a bed, from the | 
head of window curtains, from a couch, é&e. 
‘Palance of Venice." Shak, ‘The valance 
of the bed.” Swift 

Valance, Valence (val’ans, val’ens), v.¢, To 
furnish or decorate with a valance: figura- 
tively used in the quotation for to decorate 
with a beard. 

Thy face is madaue'd since | saw thee last. SAae. 
Valanche (va-lansh), n. An avalanche. 


The great danger of travelling here . .. proceeds 
from what they call the madLrirAes, Soratlert, 


Vale (val), n. (Fr, val, from L. vallis, a val- 
ley. See VALLEY.) 1. A tract of low ground 
between hills; a valley: more poetical awd 
less general than valley, ‘The famous val- 
lies in England of which one is called the 
vale of White Horse.’ Holinahed. 

I pity the people who weren't born in awed. I 
don't mean a flat country, but a meade, that is a flat 
country bounded by hills. The having your hill al- 
ways in view If you choose to tum towards him, 
thats the essence of a male. Augaes, 


2. A little trough or canal; as, a pump vale | 
to carry off the water from a ship's roee.— | 
3. Fig. a state of decline or wretchedness. | 
‘His comfort in this earthly pale" Shak, | 
‘Declined into the vale of yeara’ Shak. 
Vale (val), » See VAIL in the sense of a 
servant's gratuity. 
Vale (vi'le), n. [L. imper. of valere, to be | 































































well] Farewell; adieu. 
I dropt a tear, and wrote my rade, Prara, 
Valediction (vi-lé-dik’shon), mn [From L. 


taledico, caledictuim — vale, farewell, and 
dico, tosay.] A furewell; a bidding farewell. 
* A valediction ei to weep,’ Donne. 

Valedictorian (va'lé-dik-to"ri-an), n. In 
American colleges, the student who pro- 
nounces the valedictory oration at the an- 
nual commencement, 

Valedictory (va-lé-dik’to-ri), a Bidding | 
farewell; pertaining or relating to a leave- 
taking or bidding adieu; farewell; as, a 
valedictory apecch. 

Valedictory (vi-lé-dik'to-ri), mn. An oration 
or address spoken at commencement in 
American colleges by one of the clase whose 
members receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and take their leave of college and of 
each other. 

Valencia (va-len’si-n), ». Same as Falentia. 

Valenciennes (vii-lafi-si-en), n, A rich va- 
riety of lace made at Valenciennes in France. 
The meshes are in the form of an irregular 
hexagon, formed of two threads partly 
twisted and plaited at top of the mesh the 

H nc Dob: heing worked in the net. 
alentia (va-len’shi-a), n. A staff made of 
worsted, cotton, and silk, used for waist- 
comnts, 

Valentine (val‘en-tin), n. 1. A sweetheart 
or choice made on Valentine's day. 

To-morrow is 5t. Valentine's day, 
Allin the morning betime! 
And | a maid at your window, 
To be your Piadenrine, Sfuak, 

I find that Mrs. Pierce's little girl is my vadenting, 
she having drawn me. Pepys. 
This term is derived from St. Valentine, to 
whom the 14th of February is sacred. It was 
avery oll notion, alluded to by Shakspere, | 
that on this day birds begin to couple, | 
Hence, perhaps, arose the custom of young 
men and women choosing each other aa 
valentines by a kind of lottery, and of send- 
ing special love missives on this day. — 
2 A letter or missive sent by one young 
person to another on 5t. Valentine's Day; a 
printed missive of an amatory or satirical 
kind, generally sent through the post anony- 
mously. The sentimental class are often 
highly ornamental and expensive produc- 
tions, Hsaually bearing pretty pictures on 
the subject of courtship or matrimony; the 
comic class have usually vile representa- 
tions of the human form depicted on them, 
and are meant to reflect on the personal ap- 
pearunce, habit, character, &c., of the reei- 
jient. 

Valentinian (val-en-tin'i-an), n. One of o 
sect of heretics who sprung up in the second 
century, and were so named from Valen- 
tinus their founder. They were a branch 
of the Guostica who regarded Christ ns a 
kind of incorporeal phantom. 

Walerste (val'é-rat), a. A salt of valerianic 
acid. 






ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g,g0; Jj, job; 


of plants of the genus Valeriana. 
Valerian (va-lé’ri-an), a. Of or pertaining 


to Valerian.— Valerian oil, an essential oil | 


obtained by distillation from the root of 
Valenana officinalis. It isa pole or greenish 
liquid, having a strong odour of valerian, 
an aromatic taste, and strong acid reaction. 
A thousand parts of the root yield from four 
to twelve of the oil 

Valeriana (va-lée’ri-a"na), n. [By some sup- 
pused to be from the Emperor Valerianus, 
who had benefited from it, or from valere, 
to be strong, to be well.) A genus of plants, 
the type of the nat. order Valerianacem. 


The species, which are numerous, are shrubs | 


or nndershrubs, with very variable leaves, 
and mostly reddish-white corymbose flowers, 
There are 
about 130 ape- 
cies, two of 
which are 
British. These 
lanta are 
ound inabun- 
set = tem- 
perate KLurope 
and Asia, aril 
North anil 
South <Ame- 
rica. V.ojlcin- 
alis, the offi- — 
cinal or great 
wild valerian, 
is a native of 
Europe, and 
pore abun- 
dantly by the 
sidea of riv- 
ers, and in 
ditches, and 
moist woods 
in Great Britain. The root has a very 
strong smell, which is dependent on a vola- 
tile ofl. Cate and rata are very fond of it, 
and rat-catchers employ it to decoy the 
latter. It is used in medicine in the form 
of infusion, decoction, or tincture, as a ner- 
vous stimulant and antispasmodic. Besides 
valerian oi] the root contains starch, ex- 
tractive matter, resin, and voleric acid. FV. 
rubra, or red valerian, is occasionally found 
wild in Britain, and is cultivated in gardens 
as well as many other species on account of 
its elegant flowers. V. PAu is the garden 





Paferiane of oaics (Comnon 
“alereasi). 


valerian, and VW. Dioscoridia the ancient | 


Greek valerian. . 
Vi va-lé'ri-a-na'"'sé-é),n.pl. A nat. 
order of monopetalous exogens, composed 
of annual or perennial herbs, rarely shrubs, 
inhabiting temperate climates or elevated 
positions, both in the Old and New World. 
These plants are most nea F related to 
Dipsacer, from which they are distin ed 
by their three-velled ovary and exalbumin- 
ous seed. The A lrg genern are Valeri- 
ana, Valerianella (the Fedia of Adanson), 
and Nardostachys, or spikenard. 
Valerianella (va-lé'ri-a-nel"la), ». A genus 
of plants, nat, order Valerianaces, The 
species of this genus have been described 
by Smith, Hooker, and others, under the 
genus Fedia; but other systematic botanists 
retain Valerianella, and restrict the genus 
Fedia to a single species, the &. cornucopia. 
V. oliteria, common corn-salad, or lamb's 
lettuce, is an annual plant, with pale green 
leaves and heads of small slate-coloured 
flowers: found abundantly in cornfields and 
cultivated ground in Great Britain. In 
France and Germany it is much eaten as a 
silad, and is frequently cultivated for that 
purpose in thia country. There are about 
fifty apecies, three or four of which are 
British. 
alerianic (va-lé'ri-an"ik), a. Pertaining 
to valerian.— Valerianic acid (C,H) 04), an 
acid produced by the oxidation of amylic 
alcohol. It ia alao extracted from the root 
of Valeriana oficinalis, hence the name. 
Valerianic acid is a limpid oily fluid, of a 
disagreeable and peculiar amell. With bases 
it forms soluble salts, which have a sweet 
taste. Called also Valeric Acid. Auvother 
name is Delphinie Acid. 
Valeric (vu-ler'ik), a. Same as Falerianic. 
Valerol, Valerole (va-lé'rdl), n. The neu- 
tral oxygenated constituent of valerian oil 
Valet (val'et), n. [Fr O.Fr. vellet, varlet, 
waslet, a lad, a servant; Med. L. rarleftus, 
pasleltus, a page, from roseug, a youth, a re- 
tainer. See VassaL. Varlet is same word. ] 
1, A man-servant who attends on a gentle- 
man's person. Called also Valet de Chambre. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


Valetu 








Valets, or varlets, were originally the sons of 
knights, and afterwards, those of the nobility 
before they attained the age of chivalry.— 
2 In the manege, a kind of goad or stick 
armed with a point of iron. 
Valet (val'et), vt. To attend on as valet; 
to act the valet to, Hughes. 
Valetudinarian ( val-é-ti'di-ni"ri-an), a. 
L. valetudinarius, from valetudo, state of 
alth, good health, ill health, from valew, 
to be well. See VALID.) Sickly: in a poor 
state of health; weak; infirm; seeking to re- 
cover health. 

Shifting from the warmer vallies to the colder hills, 
or from the hills to the wales, is a great benefit to the 
ve anertan, feeble part of mankind, JerAam, 

Valetudinarian (val-é-ti'di-na"ri-on), nm A 
person of a weak, infirm, or sickly constitu- 
tion; one who ia seeking to recover healtli, 

Fafefudinarians most live where they can con: 
mand and scold. Swit, 

udinarianism (val-é-ti'di-ni’ri-an- 
izm), m. A state of feeble health; infirmity. 
Valetudinariness (val-é-ta'di-na-ri-nes), n. 


| State of being valetudinary. 
Valetudinarious (val-é-ti'di-na"ri-us), a. 


mintuatanty ry (val-é-t0'dl d 

V val-é-ti'di-na-ri), n. and a. 

Same as Valefudinarian. 

Tt renders the habits of society dangerously rafefw- 
ainary, mre. 
Valhalla (val-hal’la), n. [Icel. valAdll, the 
hall of the alain—ralr, slaughter, and Adétl, 
a hall) 1. In Seand, myth. the palace of 
immortality, inhabited by the souls of heroes 
slain in battle who spent much of their time 
in drinking and feasting, Written also Wal- 
halla, Hence—2, A name figurati bier ff cro 
to any edifice which is the final resting-place 
of many of the heroes or great men of a 
nation; and specifically, to the Pantheon or 
temple of Famine built by Ludwig I. of Ba- 
varia, at Donanstauf, near Ratishon, and 
consecrated to all Germans who have Le- 
come renowned in war, statesmanship, liter- 
ature, Science, and art. ‘Westminster Abbey 
la our Valhalla.” Times newspaper, 
Valiance,| Valiancyt (val'yans, val'yan-si), 
mn. Bravery; valour. ‘His doughty ral- 

iaunee.’ Spenser. 
Both joyoed valieary with government. ert. 

Valiant (val'yant), a. [Fr. vaillant, from 
valmr, L. valere, to be atrong. See VALID.) 
1. Primarily, atrong; vigorous in body; alsu 
strong or powerful in a more genera) sense. 

The scent thereof is somewhat valiant’, Fudier. 
2 Brave; courageous; intrepid in danger; 
pulsant. 

é thou ma/iaw for me, and fight the Lord's battles. 

£ Sam. evini. 17. 

Cowards die many times before thelr death, 

The va/iant never taste of death but once. Shab, 
3. Performed with valour; bravely con- 
ducted; heroic; as, a valiant action or 
achievement; a raliant combat. Milton. 

Valiantt (val'yant), 1. A valiant person, 

Four battles... wherein four me/nat of David 
shay four giants. Heading to a Sam. mai, 

Valiantly (val’yant-li), adv. In a valiant 
manner; stoutly; courageously; bravely ; 
heroically. ‘Fight valiantly to-day.’ Shak. 

Vi ess (val'yant-nes), 7m. The state or 
quality of being valiant; valour; bravery; in- 
trepidity in danger. Shak. 

Valid (val'id), a ([Fr. valide, L. validus, 
strong, powerful, from raleo, to be strong, 
to be well, to have power, from a root rar 
(with common change to /), to defeud, pro- 
tect, cover, seen also in E. wary, aware, 
also wool, Of same origin are calue, valiant, 
valour, valetudinary.] 1.4 Strong; power- 


ful; efficient. 
Perhaps more valid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we mect, 
May serve to better we Aft 4 
2 Sufficiently supported by actual fact; well 
unded; sound; quat ond; capable of 
veing justified or defended; not weak or de- 
fective; as, a valid reason; a valid argu- 
ment; avalid objection.—a. Having sufficient 
legal strength or force; good or sufficient in 
point of law; efficacious; executed with the 
proper formalities; incapable of being right- 
fully overthrown or set aside; as, a valid 
deed; a valid covenant: a valid instrument 
of any kind; a valid claim or title; a palid 
marriage.—Sis. Well-grounded, well-based, 
sound, justifiable, available, juat, good, 
weighty, sufficient. 
Validate (val'i-dat),v.£ 1. To make valid; 


to confirm, 
The right remaining 
For Philip to succeed in course of years 
If years should wa/rdete the acknowledged claim 
Of birthright. outhey, 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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eC we parts the arp or maid Sean, 
meen th oe cles OF fete fed, UL at Were rise, 
Mites Cher yer at DL terete wed etre gather ot 
Valonia ‘cue aon Pe, pean fr Ma 
Shes ter heartae et) the heli oP are te ad, 
tres Cor, Vela), ah arn on Ga | A 
tess its Commer FoR the acorsecupe of 
(guecede Fatepe Wht hare expurted from 
the Megeacued Levant Go rtie: ues ef tarner= 
ard dgere, as Cie y comtsin aouneiance vf 
tannin 


Valoniacer (va li'niawe so. pl Anat 
eopber oof reetieepasrend ace Pjiarretericed 
by the resting Sarkouels shope dh fread. 


tole roof barge ddadeler he sv Is fillesd 
with areca Watery etd hrome. 
Valorous(vilor-us) a Linave conpagents, 
vallapt antreped, as, areteecta hotzht ‘The 
Tasernf WILLE ALLE o- ter ‘ Shak. 
Valorously ts.leeruedhp adr 
Alar brave manner, Valuanthy. 
Valour (salor., 0. fb br raler, Mod Fr 
realesr, froin D. wetdee, Car lee at reste. Soe 
Vabhip J strength of mundo oom devant te 
danger: that quality which etadlde satan to 
encotduter danger With tirtmaiess: porsenal 
bravery, caprerally ak regards Cabtns: in 
trepidity : prowess, ‘Ror contetaphation 
he and ralour forurd. Mudten 
Pearty eb umwerie tha dst a er 
PPitiey Ce dege tes, te cuir Der 
| PP Peed Oe de Fi mesen, 


SVN. Bravery. courage, intrepidity, prowess, 
gallantry, boldness, fearlessness. 
Valuable (valita-bl) oa 14 Capable of 
beta Valued, capable of Laving the value 
Hiesatted of estinuted, 


Coanmeahtes, are muvabies t nave by upmey, Cie 
QP MUGA bork a WNee ad oa SO, 16¢, 


In a valer- 


2 Having value or worth; having a high 
value; having qualitees which are nsefal and 
esteemed: precious; as, a ralnahle horse, 
valuable land: araluable honse 3. Worthy: 
estiiimble; deserving exteceni, as, a raluable 
friend: an cadvahdes companion 


. Valuable tvaluca-bb, a. A thing, especially 


nosteedl) Ching, of value; a choice article of 
peronal property: any Piece of precions 
therchatnadise of smi) bulk: usadly in the 


plural ‘loclining (with my uenal cyniciam) 


ypu; note, nat, move; 





tibe, tub, bull; 
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Doe fo rthes ray t. dedned the pewer of 
Pages ty ft Ato arttlie te: eatiefy cur wants 
Mhile the colar cer: 
Popol e re Patoe vies for thane ps ats 
seneral po Werf pur asis. the com mined 
Wi, Mites. esesei ety sites cee pur basable 
Ce thendtee a a aeherd. IL adere fron 
pose aren bh aw Pet AM AYS EXpreescs 
the wolue fo a thins in redatiem a: tae ties, 
tie gQhantty ef uses for which it wil ex- 
chase Pu pests ade Lem Che werd ea ‘te. 
Wher Use f Witheeut wetinn t. always means 
reise a rAd se J es Mit —7T Esteem: 
reoer ) CMa cee ee fr hmsscreat © Lees ne? 
pdkage 5 OS Page rts precise stamification: ag, 
the ca ec a Word on phrawe.—%. In mua, 
the pidative lenzth op duration of a tene or 
Bate: ts. cernditeve has the radar of two 
Wihinealer four crotehets, of efht quavers 
Virtue rece dred, & Plitise especlilly teed to 
indice tster that) a bull of cacharnsze lings teen 
accepted for valne. and not by way of ac- 
comimodatian 

Value, Valew! (vali). nu. Valour. 
er. 

Value (val'Gir.f. pret. & pp. ralucd: ppr 
ralveny {see the noun.) 1, To estimate the 
worth of; to rate at a certain price; te ap- 
praise: as, to radee lands of goods. 

Diss ss the triefef meney. plate. and jewels 

Pant pacsseas d of; tus exactly cerisced aad 
2 To consider with respect to importance: 
to rate, whether high or low, 

The king must take if ill, 

Tihat hie ssa saght.y 5 lea in his Mesaenver, : 

Nether o€ them alned their promises airundin¢ 
toth, rues of enous op intesrity Coure ters 
3 To rate at a high price; to have in high 
esterm:; to prize, to appreciate; to reward; 
to hold in respect and estimation. ‘ Which 
af the dakes he values most’ Shak. ' He 
knew the nan, and raleed him.’ Tr anneen 
4. To reckon or cstiniate with respect tu 
Dumber or power: to compute. 

The ecm is tasned Gurty thousand ytre 


or gently. UD desures. 


Spen- 


ost 
3 To take account of; to take inte aeenunt 


If aman} eo ia sickness, the time will seen ner 
whet ackak . 0. forthe mind drab z.7.¢ 7 every 
Wyo he 2 oa.tag, 


on, pound; 


u. Sc. alitene; 


t, Se. fey. 


VANADOUS 
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VANITY 





metal discovered by Sefstrém in 1830 in 
iron prepared from the iron ore of Taberg 
in Sweden. It was afterwards obtained by 


the same individual in the slag formed dur- ! 


the conversion of the cast-iron of Tabe 
{nto malleable iron. It has since been foun 
in a lead ore from Wanlockhead in Scotland, 
and in a similar mineral from Zimapan in 
Mexico, and in the sandstone of Alderley 
Edge, and Mottram 8t. Andrew, Cheshire. 
The metal was first obtained by Roscoe, 
who showed that the substance generally 
regarded as vanadium was really an oxide. 
Vanadium has a strong metallic lustre, con- 
siderably resembling silver, but still more 
like molybdenum. hen in mass it is not 

oxidized either by air or water, but the finely- 
powders metal quickly takes up oxygen 
rom the air. Oxygen and vanadium com- 
bine to form five oxides—viz. a monoxide 


O), a 05 (V_0,), a trioxide (Vs; 
detoride (V,0,), and a pentoxide 6 Maa 
(van’a-d Of or pe 
bs eeered ry as, vanadous oxide. 
Van-courier (van-ki‘ri-¢r), n. An avant- 
courier; one sent before; a precursor. 
Vanda (van'da). n. A genus of epiphytal 
orchids, comprising ¥". coerulea, found by 
Dr. Hooker n ser apeagl eee of 
tropical growing on the o yan, 
&c. It is one of the most magnifi icent + 
phytes cultivated in hothouses of Bri 
ere are other cultivated species, all beau: 
lg as V. suari, V. Batemanni, V. gigan- 
V. Lowii, V. tricolor. 
Vandal (van‘dal), n. (L Vandali, Vinduli, 
Rdlopo gc the Vandals. } One of a Teutonic race 
y inhabiting the southern shore 
of Baltic. They pillaged Rome in the 
fifth century, and unsparingly destroyed the 
monuments of art and the productions of 
literature; hence the name is applied to 
one who wilfully or ignorantly destroys or 
any work of art, literature, or the 
like. age” “Pore rove those holy vandals off the 


Vandal Vandalic (van’dal, van-dal/ik 
to or resemblin eth Van ais: 
paler ferocious; rude; bar ; hostile 
to the arts and literature. 
= divines might be me ar 8 to charge this boly man 
. with more deren 4 inst human 
‘avrburton. 
Vandaliam (van‘dal-izm), n. The spirit or 
conduct of Vandals; wilful or ignorant de- 
struction of the monuments of art and 
literature; hostility to or irreverence for 
art and literature; disregard for what is 
beautiful or venerable. 


Vandellia andellia (van. -del/li-a), n. (Jn honour of 
Dominico abienden profeasor of botany in 
Lisbon.] <A genus of plants, nat. order 


hulariaces. The species are natives 
of warm of the world, formin 
smooth or hairy herbs, with tetrago 
ager opposite leaves, and flowers. 
V. diffusa, a native of Brazil, is described 
as emetic, and its decoction is useful in 
fevers and liver complaints. 
(van-dik’), n. A pointed collar of 
lace or sewed work worn by both sexes 


oust oe reign of Charles I., and to be 
raits painted by Vandyke. 
Spelled. also Vandyck. — Vandyke brown, a 


ent obtained from a kind of peat or 

-earth, of a fine, deep, semi-transparent 

brown colour: so called from its being map 
to be the brown used by Vandyke in 


is pictures. 
Vaniyke (van-dik), a. Applied to the style 
i Saag in which Vandyke painted his por- 


It ts to such considerations as these, together with 
his Vandye dress, his handsowe face an ed 
beard, that he owes, we verily believe, most of his 
popularity with the present generation. Afacanéay. 

Vandyke (van-dik), r.¢. Toscollop the edge 
of, as of a piece of dress, after the manner of 
a Vandyke collar. 

Vane (van), n. (0.E. fane, a banner, a 
weathercock, from A. Sax. fana, the same 
hebarcdre H.G. fano, Mod.G. fahne, D. vaan, 

Goth. fana, cloth; cog. L. pannus, 

oh. 1A weathercock, arrow, or thin 
slip of metal, wood, &c. , placed ona spindle 
at the top of a spire, tower, &c., for the pur- 
pose of showing by its turnin and direction 
which way the wind blows. In shipsa piece 

of bunting is used for the same p 

See DoG-VANE. ‘A vane blown with, all 

winds.’ Shak. 

Sell on the tower stood the exane. Tensyson. 

2 Asomewhat similar device attached to an 

axis, and having a surface exposed to a mov- 


Fite, far, fat, fall, 





iné, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ing current, as in an anemometer ora water- 
meter.—3. A flag carried by a knight in the 
tournament.—4. The broad part of a feather 
on either side of the shaft; the web. See 
PEATHER.—5. One of the plates or blades of 
a windmill,a screw-propeller, and the like. — 
6 Insurv. instruments, (a) ahorizontal piece 
of wood or metal slipping ona levelling-staff. 

It is raised or lowered to any point of the 
staff to indicate the plane of apparent level 
at which it is cut by the axis of the tele- 
scope. See LEVELLIXG-sTarr. (0) The sight 

of a quadrant or similar instrument for the 
measurement of angles. 

Vanellus (va-nellus), n. a LL, perhaps from 
L vannus, a fan, from t he character of its 
wie’ A genus of birds including the lap- 

(V. eristatus). See LAPWING. 


Vanesea (va-nes‘sa), n A genus of lepi- 
dopterous insects belo to the family 
opalocera. 


Nymphalidxz, section The 





Vanessa [o (Peacock Butterfly), Pupa and 
Caterpiliar. ee 


larvee are more or less covered with spines, 
and the chrysalids are suspended by the tail. 
V. ed sanded is the great tortoise-shell 
buat V. urtica, the small tortoise-shell 
butterfly; V. Antiopa, the willow butterfly 
or Camberwell beauty; V. Jo, the peacock 
butterfly; V. Atalanta, the red admiral 
butterfly. 

Van-foss (van'fos), n. (Fr. avant, before, 
and foae, L. fora, a ditch. } In fort. a ditch 
on the outside of the counte 

Vang (rang), n. [D. vangen, G. Sangen, Ez. 
Jang, to catch.] aut. a rope, one on each 
side, to steady the peak o a gaff to the 

wee aides. , P e 

(Van'ga), 1. nus of passerine 

birda indigenous to south America, and al- 
lied to the shrikes and fly-catchers. 

ee (van'j@),. A contrivance for work- 

he Pp pol a adi of a ship by means of a bar- 


fe and cran 
Vv. Vv. 0e vvan'eld), n. The West 
a name for Sesamum orientale or its 
- eal ga pate bene. oe hi 
fanguard van'gird), n, { avant-garde, 
—avant, before, and garde, guard. 
See AVANT and GUARD.] The troops who 
march in the van of an army; the advance 
; the van. 
anilla (va-nil‘la), 2. [A corruption of Sp. 
vainilla, a dim. of vaina, a scabbard, from 
L vagina, ascabbard. The cylindrical pod 
is like a sheath. ] A genus of orchidaceous 





Vanilla aromatica. 


plants, natives of tropical America, re- 
markable on account of its climbing habit. 
The fruit of Vanilla aromatica or planifolia 
is remarkable for its fragrant odour, aud 


note, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


for the volatile odoriferous oil extracted 
from it. Asa medicine a ace 08 6 cous 
stimulant and promotes digestion; in large 
doses it is considered to be a powerful 
aphrodielec. It has a strong peculiar agree- 
le odour, a sweetish aromatic taste, an: 
is employed in confectionery, in the Pre 
peraton of liqueurs, and in flavouring of 
Vantllin (va-nil‘in), n. (C,H,O, 
tral odoriferous principle of 
Vasiioqusnce:t: (va - nil’d-kwens), a (L 
anus, vain, and loquentia, talk. e or 
vain talk. 


Blount. 
Vanvomuent! (va-nil’é-kwent), a. Talking 


Vanish (van‘ish), vi (From L. vaneseco. 
evanesco, to , to pass away (through 
the old French inceptive from ranus, vain, 


vacant. See VAIN.] L To disappear ; to 
from a visible to an invisible state; to 
imperceptible; as, vapour vanishes 
from the sight by being dissipated. 
The heavens shall vanish away like ace ‘ 
2 To pass out of view; to pass beyond the 
stabE Ot vision; as, a ship tanishes from the 
spectators on —3. To pass away; 
to be annihilated or lost; to be no more. 
‘Long vanish'd days.’ Shak. 
So vanish friendships only made in wine. 
Tennyson. 
4. To rise or be given off, as breath; to ex- 
hale. (Rare.} 
A tler judgement oenstsh'd from his 
gentler judg ps. 


5. In math. to become evanescent, like a 
quantity when its arithmetical value fs 
nothing, or is denoted by 0.— Vanishing 
, in alg. those fractions in which, by 
gi a numerical value to any variable 
quantity or quantities which enter intothem. 
both numerator and denominator become 
zero, and the fraction itself toe Fanishing 
point, in persp. the point in which an im 
nary line passing through the eye of 
obeerver parallel to any straight line of an 
object to be drawn cuts the horizon, or the 
point in which all parallel lines in the same 
plane tend to meet when correctly repre- 
sented in a picture, the number of such 
pone depending on the object or objects 
the picture. These points are situated 
always somewhere in an indefinitely ex- 
tended line, supposed to be drawn on a 
level with the eye parallel] to the horizon, 
Sahtny line. from this circumstance the van- 


Vanish (van'ish), n. In elocution, a sound 


that gradually becomes weaker till it ceases. 
Vanishmentt (van‘ish-ment),n. A vanish- 


Vanity (van‘i-ti), n. (Fr. iia ot from L. 


vanilas, from vanus, Varn.) 
1. The quali fro state of being vain; worth- 
leseness; fu ity; falsity; unsu tialness; 

; fllusion; Seay ye ry emptiness; 
want of substance to sa 


Vanity OA vanities, saith the presener a is 
oanily. 


Here f may well show fideo ieee shee eek: 
ported in the story of Walsingham. Sir ¥. Deeves. 


fndation of mind upon alight grounds, 
nflation of m n grounds ; 
empty pride, inspired by an overweening 
conceit of one’s personal attainments or de- 
corations, and making its possessor anxious 
for the notice and applause of others. 
Vanity is the food of fools. Swift. 
Vanity is that species of pride which, while i pre- 
sumes u ad of superi in some cu 
lar artic a fondly courts the « use of € oae 
within its sphere of action, seeking every occasion to 
display some talent or some supposed eacellency. 
ogah. 
3. Ostentation; ambitious display; pompous 
vaunting; pride; vainglory. 


calc eee . do thereupon build 
many forged of their own antiquity 


Spenser. 
4. That which is vain; an bah empty, vi- 
sionary, or unsubstan (a) empty 
pleasure; vain pursuit ; idle ‘show: unsub- 
stantial sen joyulenit: petty object of pride. 
‘The pomps and ranity of this wicked 
world.’ Common Prayer. 


Think not when woman's transient breath is fed, 
Tha all her wansfies at once are dead ; 


Succeeding wascafees she still reg. Pape 
@ Fruitless desire or endeavour; effort 
ch produces no result. 


Tee rin disva mete cece aa 
standing, ia hes folded robe, Bios “ber Banos tn 
vanity of blessing. 

u, Se. abune; 


oll, pound; §, Sc. fey. 


VANMURE 


<c) An empty or vain conceit; a trifle. 
I must 

Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 

Some vanity of mine art. S. . 
5+ A character in the old moralities and 
puppet-shows. ‘You... take vanity the 
puppet’s part.’ Shak.— Vanity fair, a scene 
of vanity or of ostentatious folly, so called 
from the fair described in Bunyan's Pil- 
grim’s Progress as established by Beelzebub, 
Apollyon, and Legion for the sale of all sorts 
of vanities. 

But how preach to Mr. Thorne’s laurels, or how 
preach indeed at all in such a vasssty /air as this now 
yoing on at Ullathorne. Trollope. 

Vanmure (van’mir), n A front wall or 
false wall. See VAUNTMURE. 

Vanquish (vang’kwish), v.t. (From Fr. vain- 
cre, pret. vainguis, subj. vainguisse, from 
L. vincere, to conquer. As to termination 
-ish, see -ISH.] 1. To conquer; to overcome; 
to subdue in battle, as an enemy. 

They wangussked the rebels in all encounters. 

Clarendon. 
2. To defeat in any contest, as in argument; 
to get the better of.—3. To confute; to show 
to be erroneous or unfounded; to overturn. 

This bold assertion has been fully vanquished in a 


late reply to the bishop of Meaux’s treatise. 
Atterbury. 


4. To overpower; to prostrate; to be too 
much for. 
Sorrow and grief have vanqiutsh'd all my powers. 
Skak, 


5. To overpower the peculiar virtue or pro- 
perties of; to destroy or render inert; to 
neutralize: an old usage. 

If the dry of fire be wauguished by the moist of 
water, air will result; if the hot of air be vangutshed 
by the cold of earth, water will result; and if the 
moist of water Le tranguished by the dry of fire, 
earth will result. Prof. Roscoe. 
—Conquer, Vanquish, Subdue, Subjugate, 
Orercome. See under CONQUER.—SyYN. To 
conquer, subdue, overcome, surmount, con- 
fute, refute, silence, overthrow, overturn, 
prostrate, destroy. 

Vanquish (vang’kwish), n. <A disease in 
sheep In which they pine away. Written 
also Vinguish. 

Vanq ble (vang’kwish-a-bl), a. Capa- 
ble of being vanquished; conquerable. 

This great giant was only vangutskadle by the 
Knights of the Wells. Gayton. 
Vanquisher (vangkwish-ér), n. <A con- 

queror; a victor. Shak. 

Vanquishmentt (vang’kwish-ment), n. The 
act of vanquishing or state of being van- 
quished. Bp. Hall. 

Vansire (van’sir), n. [The native name.] 
The Herpestes or Mangusta galera, a digiti- 
yrade, carnivorous quadruped, somewhat 
resembling a weasel, of a deep brown 
colour, speckled with yellow, the tail of equal 
size its whole length, inhabiting Madagascar 
and Bourbon. 

Vantt (vant), v.¢ To boast. See VAUNT. 

Vantage (van’'taj), n. (Fr. avantage. See 
ADVANTAGE.) 1.¢ Advantage; gain; profit. 

What great vantage do we get by the trade? 

Sir P. Sidney, 
2. Advantage; state in which one has better 
means of action or defence than another; 
vantage-ground. 

He had them at vantage, being tired and harassed 
with a long march. On. 


3.t Opportunity; convenience. 
Be assured, madam, ‘twill be done 
With his next vantage. Shak, 
4.¢ Surplus; excess; addition. 
Yes, a dozen, and as many to the vantage as would 
store the world. SAak. 
Vantaget (van'taj), v.t. To profit. 


Needless fear did never vantage none. Spenser. 


Vantage-ground (van’taj-ground), n. Su- 
periority of position or place; the place or 
condition which gives one an advantage over 
another; favourable position. 


No pleasure is comparable to the standing upon 
the tantage-yround ot truth. Bacon. 


Vantbracet (vant’bras), n. Same as Vam- 
brace. Shak. Also written Vantbras. 

Vant-couriert (vant-ko’ri-ér), n. Same as 
Van-courier. 

Vantmure (vant’mir), n. See VAUNTMURE. 

Vantour,tn. A vaunter; a boaster. Chaucer. 

Vanward (van’wérd), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or situated in the van or front. ‘The ran- 
ward frontier.” De Quincey. (Rare.) 

Vapt (vap), 2. (L. vapa, vappa, wine that 
has hecome vapid.) Wine which has become 
vapid or dead; vapid, flat, or insipid liquor. 
Jer. Taylor. 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; 
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Vapid (vap'id),a. ([L. vapidus, that has lost | 
its spirit, vapid, same root as vapour.) ! 


1. Having lost its life and spirit; insipid; 
dead; flat; as, vapid beer. ‘A vapid and 
viscous constitution of blood.’ Arbuthnot. — 
2. Dull; unanimated; spiritless. 

However vapid the songs of Provence may seem 
to our apprehensions, they were undoubtedly the 
source from which poetry for many centuries derived 
a great portion of its habitual language. Hadlam. 


Vapidity (va-pid'i-ti), n. Vapidness. 

Vapidly (vap’id-li), adv. In a vapid manner. 

Vapidness (vap‘id-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being vapid or having lost its life or spirit; 
deadnegs; flatness; as, the vapidness of ale 
or cider.—2. Dulness; want of life or spirit. 

Vapor (va’por), n. Same as Vapour. 

Vaporability (va'por-a-bil”i-ti), n. The 
quality of being vaporable. 

Vaporable (va’por-a-bl),a. Capable of being 
vaporized or converted into vapour. 

Vaporatet (va’por-at), v.7. pret. & pp. vapor- 
ated; ppr. vaporating. To emit vapour; to 
evaporate. 

Vaporationt (va-por-a’shon), n. [L. vapor- 
ato, vaporationis, from vaporo, vaporatum. 
See VapouR.] The act or process of con- 
verting into vapour, or of passing off in 
vapour; evaporation. 

Vaporiferous (va-por-if’ér-us),a. [L. vapor, 
vaporis, vapour, and fero, to bear.) Convey- 
ing or producing vapour. 

Vaporific (va-por-if‘ik), a. [L. vapor, 
vapour, and facio, to make.) Forming into 
vapour; converting into steam, or expelling 
in a volatile form, as fluids) ‘The vaporijfic 
combination of heat.’ Buckle. 

Vaporizable (va’por-iz-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being vaporized or converted into vapour. 

Vaporization (va’por-iz-a”shon), n. The 
act or process of vaporizing; the artificial 
formation of vapour. 

We cannot as yet comprehend in what manner it 
(heat) produces the liquefaction or vafortzation of 
one body. Whewell, 

Vaporize (va’por-iz), v.¢. pret. & pp. vapor- 
ized; ppr. vaporizing. To convert into va- 
pour by the application of heat or artificial 
means; to cause to evaporate; to sublimate. 

Vaporize (va’por-iz), v.t. To pass off in va- 
pour. 

Vaporose (va’'por-6s), a. Vaporous. 

Vaporosity ( va-por-os’‘i-ti), n. The state 
or quality of being vaporose or vaporous; 
Faporousness. ‘Volcanic vaporosity.’ Car- 
yle. 

Vaporous (va’por-us), a. [Fr. vaporeuz. 
See VAPOUR.} 1. Being in the form of, or 
having the character or nature of vapour. — 
2. Full of vapours or exhalations; as, the 
vaporous air of valleys. Derham. 


The vagorous night approaches. Shak. 


3. Promoting exhalation or the flow of ef- 
fluvia, vapour, gases, or the like; hence, 
windy; flatulent. ‘Beans, or such vaporous 
food.’ Bacon. 


The food which is most vaforows and perspirable 
is the most easily diyested. Arbuthnot. 


4. Unsubstantial; vainly imaginative or soar- 
ing; whimsical. 

High and wapforons imaginations, instead of a la- 
borious and sober enquiry of truth. acon. 


Such vaforous speculations were inevitable for him 
at present. artlyle. 


Vaporousness (va’por-us-nes), ». State or 
quality of being vaporous or full of vapours. 
‘The warmth anid caporousness of the air.’ 
Hist. Royal Society. 

Vapour (va'por), n. (L. vapor, steam, vapour: 
from sanie root as vapidus, vapid, having lost 
flavour, rappa, wine that has become vapid; 
comp. Goth. afhvapnan, to be suffocated. } 
1. In physics, a term applied to designate 
the gaseous form which a solid or liquid 
substance assumes when heated. Vapour 
is, therefore, essentially a gas, and seeing 
that all known gases have now been prove 
to be liqueflable, no physical difference can 
be said really to exist between an ordinary 
gas, such as oxygen, and a vapour, such as 
steam. In common language, however, a 
difference is usually recognized: a gas isa 
substance which at ordinary temperatures 
and pressures exists in a state of vapour; 
while a vapour is produced by the applica- 
tion of heat to a substance which normally 
exists in a solid or liquid form. The differ- 
ence has been otherwise explained to be one 
not so much of kind as of degree; steam in 
the boiler of a steam-engine being said to 
be in a state of vapour, while superheated 
steam is said to be a gas. Aqueous vapour 
formed on the surface of the land and water 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


VAPOURISH 


is always present in suspension in the atmo- 
sphere, and when it meets with a reduction 
of temperature it condenses into water in 
the form of rain or dew. See EVAPORATION. 
2. In a more general and popular sense, any 
visible diffused substance floating in the 
atmosphere and impairing its transparency, 
as fog or mist; hazy matter. 
From the damp earth impervious vafours rise, 
Increase the darkness and involve the skies. Pope, 
A bitter day that early sank 
Behind a purple frosty bank 
Of vapour, leaving night forlorn. Tennyson, 
3. Something unsubstantial, fleeting, or tran- 
sitory; mental fume; vain imagination; un- 
real fancy. 

If his sorrow bring forth amendment, he hath the 
grace of hope, though it be clouded over by a melan- 
Choly trpour, Hammond. 
4.t pl.A hectoring or bullying style of conver- 
sation or mode of behaviour, indulged in by 
swaggerers for the sake of bringing about a 
real or mock quarrel, consisting in flatly con- 
tradicting whatever was said by a speaker, 
even if the bully had granted what had been 
asserted just before. Nares. 

They are at it (quarrelling) still, sir; this they call 
vapours. B. Fonson. 
{Hence to rapour or bully.]—5. pl. A disease 
of nervous debility in which a variety of 
strange images float in the brain, or appear 
as if real; hence, hypochondriacal affections; 
depression of spirit; dejection; spleen; the 
blues: an old term now rarely if ever used. 

Tt is to a neglect in this particular (labour or exer. 
cise), that we must ascribe the spleen which is so fre: 
quent in men of studious and sedentary tem as 
well as the vapours to which those of the other sex 
are so often subject. Addison. 

Vapour (va’por), v.i. 1.¢ To pass off in the 
form of vapour; to dissolve or disappear, as 
into vapour, steam, or air; to be exhaled; to 
evapurate. 

He now is dead, and all his glory gone, 
And all his greatness vapoured to nought. 
penser, 


2+ To give out vapour, steam, or gas; to 
emit or send off vapours or exhalations. 
Running waters tafour not so much as standing 
waters. Bacon, 
3. (See VAPOUR, n. 4.) To boast or vaunt 
with ostentatious display; to bully; to hector; 
to brag; to bounce. 
Poets used to z.7four much after his manner. 
Afilton, 
Not true? quoth he. Howe’er you zafour, 
I can what | afirm make appear. udtbras, 
Vapourt (va‘por), v.t. 1. To cause to pass 
into a vaporous state; to cause to dissolve, 
pass away, or disappear in a vaporous, gase- 
ous, or aeriform condition; to make melt 
into thin air or other insubstantial thing. 
Opium loseth some of its poisonous quality, if ua- 
poured out and mingled with spirits of wine. Sacon, 


He'd laugh to see one throw his heart away, 
Another, sighing, vafoxr forth his soul. 


B. Fonson. 
2. To afflict or infect with the vapours; to 
make melancholy; to dispirit. 
She has lost all her sprightliness, and vasours me 
but to look at her. Aliss Burney, 

Vapour-bath (va’por-bath), n. 1. The a 
plication of vapour or steam to the body In 
a close place.—2. The place or bath itself; 
an apparatus for heating bodies by the 
vapour of water. 

Vapour-douche (va’por-désh), n._ A topi- 
cal vapour-bath, which consists in the direc- 
tion of a jet of aqueous vapour on some 
part of the body. 

Vapouredt (va’pord), a. Affected with the 
vapours; splenetic; peevish. ‘So vapoured 
and timorous.’ Wahtston. 

Vapourer (va'por-ér), n. One who vapours, 
brags, or bullies; one who makes a great 
display of his prowess or worth; a braggart; 
a bully; a boaster. ‘A rnffian, a riotous 
spendthrift, and a notable vapourer.’ Catm- 
den. 

Vapourer-moth (va‘por-ér-moth), n. A 
common brown moth (Orgyia antigua), the 
female of which cannot fly. 

Vapouring (vi'por-ing), p.anda. Boasting; 
vaunting ostentatiously and vainly; given 
to boast or brag; as, vapouring talk. 

Vapouring (va’por-ing), n. The act of brag- 
ging or boasting; empty, ostentatious, or 


windy talk. 
Consider them with their tumid, sentimental va- 
pouring about virtue, benevolence. Carlyle. 


Vapouringly (va’por-ing-li), adv. Ina 
vapouring or boastful manner. 

Vapourish (va‘por-ish), a. 1.t Full of or 
abounding in vapours; vaporous : in a phy- 
sical sense. ‘The vapourish place.’ Sandys. 
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Vi ‘Vapaiaebens, n. CL eagads, 
& be Bugget ise wt A beating or whip- 
>aawwnge “Rare ; 
QQuere ‘wakers, n. (Sp, a cowherd, 
frm ves. Lo racci.asw' A term appled 
isn Mexier, and the weetcrn United States tv 
one whr has the charse of vattle, horses, or 
: & herdaman 
Vara (vara) *. AChilian measure of length, 
equal t) 279071 English fect. 
(varan,n A name of the monilur 
prenhs genus Varanus or Monitur. tec. J. 
G. W. 


V (va-rar ‘ji-an),n 
jar. itt amfeterates or sworn nen, from 
esrer,aniath ;) (meof theme Scandinavians 
who entered the service of the Byzantine 


(Icel Varring. 


and became the Impenal Gaard 


at tinaple Here they were recraited 

Angl»-<axone and Danes who fled from 
las) to eerape the yoke of the Normans. 
They Iemz upheld the Byzantine throne. 

Varanids (‘va-rau'-de), nu. pl see Mont 
TsRIVDE. 

Varanus (va-ra’nus) mn. 'Ar waran,alizard } 
A genase of hzarde; the monitors See 
Mositop 


Vardingale (variding-gal), n. A farthin- 
Wor. Jonam al) 


are? (var) a 
A wand or staff of fastice or authority. 


Bint hats a tare f 55. Dryden 
Varec (varek) no ‘Fr rarech, a form of E. 
wrack, wea-weed | The iinpure carbonate of 
anda made in Brittany: tt correnpouds with 
our kelp. Brawle & Cuz 
Vari (va'ri), rn A name given ty one of the 


s wh uphead 


‘apy rara, ated, a wand } 


Jomnrs; the ring-tarled lersur, a native of | 


Madagas-ar 
Vartabllity (vi'ri-a-bili-ti), n. Same as 
Vartalhenras 
Variable (va’ri-a-bl), a. (Fr rariahle, See 
Vary} 1 Capable of varying, changing, 
or sitering, in a physical sense; Hable to 
change often changing, changeable :aa, cari- 
able winds or xeavonn: crariable colours -- 
2, Liable to vary or chanye, ina tuoral sense; 
mutable; Nickle, unsteady; Incountant. 
1) qwear nea fy the geen, the ine onstet.t maton, 
That meoithly changes tt her circled ots, 
Lew that thy live prove hkewne rariatle. Shak. 
His heart I know, how variahle andl vain, Bfsiton. 


3. Capeble of being varied, altered, or 
changed ; subject tu being changed; as, tu 
place a number of bodies in a position 
variable at pleasure. - Variable quantities, 
fo math. such quantitics as are regarded ns 
being subject to coutioual increase or dimin- 
utlon, in opposition to those which are eon- 
slant, remaining always the saine; or quati- 
thiles which in the same equation admit of 
an infinite number of seta of values. Thus, 
the alecissas andl ordinates of a curve are 
variable quantities, because they vary or 
change their magnitudes together, and in 

from one point ty another their 
values incrense or diminish according to the 
law uf thecurve. - Variable motiwn, in mech. 
that which is produced by the action of a 
force which varies in intensity. — Variable 
stars, \n astron stars which undergo a peri- 
odical increase and diminution of their 
Justre. -- SYN. Changeable, changeful, muta- 
ble, inconstant, fickle, wavering, unsteady. 
uustable. 

Variable (va'ri-a-bl), n. 1. That which is 
variable, that which varies, or is liable or 
subject to vary or change. 

There are many variadies amon 
which conspire for the production iy 
graph. 


the conditions 
a good photo- 


ew, 


Fate, fir, fat, fqll; 


mé, met, hér; 


F. N. Lockyer. 


pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 


* In math a variable quantity: a quantity 
which may be regarded as ina state of .un- 
tinaal increase or decrrase See the adiec- 
tuve.—3 A shifting wind as opposed to a 
trade-wind; hence the rarniables, the mter- 
mediate space, rmgieo, or belt between the 
nerth-east and the s-uth-east trade-wimds. 
Their lon varies in width from abvut 15) 
t» 0 miles, being widest in Septemb-r an: 
narruwes: in Decemter or January, and is 
characterized by calms, shifting breezes, 
and sumetimes violent squalls, the Laws of 
which are nt 5 readily understoud as thuse 
of the trade- winds. 

Variableness ‘va'ri-a-bl-nes), n. The atat- 
or quality of being variable: as. (a) in a 
physical sense. sacceptibility of chanye: 
Jlablenesa or aptnesa t alter or to be altercal: 
changeableness; a8, the cariahleness of the 
weather. (b) In amural sense, mutability: 
inconstancy; fickleness; unsteadiness ; Ierv- 
ity; as, the ranaWeness of human passivns 
* The Fatber of lights, with whom there ts 
hy canabeness, Deither shadow of turning 
Jas i 17. 

Variably (va'ri-a-bli), ade. In a variable 
manher, chanyeably, mutally: inconstantly. 


Variance (va'ri-aus),n. (see Vary} 1 The | 
act or state of being or becoming variant; - 


change of condition: alteratiun: a variation. 
{Rare.;--2 In law, an alteration of eme- 
thing formerly laid in a writ, ora difference 
between a declaration and a writ, or the 
deed on which it is grounded; a departure 


in the oral evidence from the statement in , 


the pleadings.—3 Difference that produces 
dispute or controversy; disagreement; dis- 
sension; discord. 
if the learned woul! ont sometimes submit to the 
tam, the ad to the weaknesses of the youm, 
there wou.d be cothing but everlasting taaruwsicr m 
the world. Suv. 


—~Atrariance,(a)in disagreement: ina state : 


of difference or want of ayreement. 
She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen: 
Whie a kind giance at her pursuer tes, 
How much of tumasice are her feet and eyes! 
Py, 


pe. 
(>) In a state of dissension or contruversy: 
in a state of enmity. 
The Britens fas before ye have heard) were at 
variance amony themselves. Helinshed. 
I am come to set aman af tarianes against his father. 
Mar. x. 35. 

Variant (va‘ri-ant), a. 1 Different: diverse; 
having a different form or character. — 
2 Variable; varying. 

While above in the rartant breezes 
Numberless nvisy weathercocks rated and sung of 
mutation. Lonvfelice. 

Variant (va’ri-ant), n. Something that is 
really the same, though with a different 
form; a different reading or version. ‘A 
German rariant of the stury.’ Nineteenth 
Century. 

Variate (va’ri-at). 0.2 pret. & pp. variated; 
ppr. tariating. To make different; to vary; 
tu diversify. ‘Their multiplied, rariated, 
complotments against her.’ Dean King. 

Variated (va'ri-at-ed), a. In Aer. same as 
Varriated. 

Variation (va-ri-a’shon), n. (L cranatio. 
See VakY.} 1. The act or process of varying: 
partial change in the form, position, state. 
or qualities of the same thing; alteration; 
mutation; change: modification; as, a raria- 
tion of colour in different lights; a raria- 
tion in the size of a plant from «day to day: 
the unceasing, though slow tariation of 
language. 

After much variation of opinions, the prisoner was 
acquitted of treason. Sur ¥. Hayward. 

The essences of things are conceived not capable 
of such variation. .ocke 

No two plants are indistinguishable, and no two 
animals are without differences. J artation is co- 
extensive with heredity. Hi. Spencer. 


2. The extent to which a thing varies; the 
degree, interval, or amount of departure 
from a former condition or position; amount 
or rate of change. —3. In gram. change of 
termination of words, as in declension, con- 
jugation, comparison, and the like; fnflec- 
tion. Watts.—4. The act of deviating; devin- 
tion; as, a variation of a transcript from the 
original. — 5. In astron. any deviation from 
the mean orbit or mean motion of a heavenly 
body, occasioned by another disturbing body. 
When these deviations are compensated 

comparatively short periods of time they 
are called iodie rariations, but when the 
compensation requires an immense period 
of time for its consummation the variation 
is called a secular rartation.— Variation of 
the moon, an Inequality in the moon’s rate of 


tabe, tub, byll; 





motiun, ocvasicned hy the attraction of the 

sup, and deperding as to its degree on the 

InGon's position in ber orvit.—é In physics 

and agrepation, the deviatiun of the magne- 

tie needic, or needle of the mariner’s cum- 
pass, frum the true porth ps int; or the angle 
which the needle makes with the eof the 
meridian of a ship or stativn: also De- 
clinatiwm. The variaticn uf the compass dues 
not remain comstanily the same 1p the same 
place. but anderpeses a slow and progressive 
change The nceile is ubserved to move 
gradually towards the west of the true me- 
ridian until it arrives at tts maximum on 
that side; it then retarns, passes over the 
true meridian, an: m-ves easterly, until it 
arrives at its maximum towards the east, 
when it retarns as befure. In the year 1576, 
in London. the variation was 11° 15° cast: 
In 1652, the necdle pwinted due north, after 
which time it travelled about 244° t the 
westward (the maximum being in 1515): it is 
now iderably less and is cuntinagally de- 
creasing. The variativn, however, is very dif- 
ferent in different parts of the gl.be, itis 
also subject to diurnal changes in the same 
place.—7. In muse, one of a series of urna- 
mental changes or embellishments in the 
treatment of a tune, movement, or theme 
daring several successive repetitions. The 
simplest kind of variation fs by introducing 
into the melody a greater or leas number of 
notes (that is. notes intermediate in 
pitch between the original notes of the air), 
tegether with cadenzas, scale movemente. 
and the like, or by breaking of the chords 
into triplets, quadruplets, &c., or throwin: 
them into o form, the fundament:\| 
harmony usually remaining unchanged Iu 
more elaborate styles, however, new har- 
monies, rhythms, and melodic developments 
gradually a , often brilliantly display- 
ing the fertility of the compuser's fancy. Ip 
many cases variations are mere unm g 
ornaments designed to exhibit the mechan: 
cal dexterity of the perfurmer.—Calculus of 
tunmatwas, a branch of avalysis, the chief 
object of which is to find whag function of a 
variable will be a maximum or minimum on 
certain prescribed cunditiona. This calcalus 
offers the unly general, and frequently the 
only possible. means of solving those prub- 
lems generally termed isoperimetrical — 
SYN. Change, modification, vicissitude,muta- 
tion, deviation. 

Varicella (var-i-selTa), n. (Dim of rariola, 
the small-pox.] In pathol. the chicken-pox: 
called also the Water-poz. 

Variciform (va-ris‘i-furm), n. Eesembling 
a varix (which see). 

Varicocele (vari-ké-sél), n. [Fr. raricoedle, 
from L. variz, a dilated vein, and Gr. kél2, 
a tumour.) In surg. a varicuse enlargement 
of the veins of the spermatic cord: or, mure 
rarely, a like enlargement of the veins of the 
scrotum. 

Varicose (var'i-kés), a. [L. rariccosus. See 
VARIX.] 1. Exhibiting a varix; preternatu- 
rally enlarged, or permanently dilated : said 
of veins —2 Designed for the cure or relief 
of varicose veins; a term applied to elastic 
fabrics made into stockings, bandages, and 
the like, used for this purpose. See VARIX. 

Varicosity (var-i-kos’i-ti), n. The state of 
being varicose: said of a vein. 

Varicous (vari-kus), a. Same as Varicore. 

Varied (va‘rid), p. anda. 1. Altered; par- 
tially changed; changed. 

These, as they change, Almighty Father! these 

Are but the raried Cod. mienty Aomeson. 
2 Characterized by variety; consisting of 
various kinds or sorts; as, a raried assort- 
ment of goods. —3. Differing from each other; 
diverse; various; as, commerce with its 
taried interests. 

Variedly (va'‘rid-li), adv. Diversely. 

Vv. (va'ri-e-gat), v.¢. pret. & pp. rarie- 
gated; ppr. variegating. (L. rariegu, rarite- 
gatuin, to variegate, from varius, various, 

ifferent. See VARY.] To diversify by means 
of different tints or hues; to mark with dif- 
erent colours in irregular patches; to t, 
streak, dapple, &c.; as, to rariegate a ‘hoor 
with marble of different colours 
Ladies like tersegated tulips show; 
"Tis to their changes half their charms we owe 
The shells are filled with a white spar, which varie 
gates and adds to the beauty of the stone. 


codwwa nf, 
— Variegated leaves, in bot. leaves irreu- 
larly marked with spots of a light coluur 
arising from the suppression or modification 
of the chlorophyll — Variegated sandstone. 
Same as New Ked Sandstone. 
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VARRIATED 





Many of them belong to the nat order Ana- 

cardiacem, as the marking-nut (Semecarpus 
anacardini): Stagmaria vernicifua, which 
yields the Ja lacquer; Melanorrhora 
usitativsima, the varnish-tree of Burmah; 
and ARAus rernicifera, Japan varniah 

Varriated (viir'ri-at-ed), pp. In Aer, cut in 
the form of vair; as, a bend carriafed on 
the outsides, Spelled alao Variwtled. 

Ties, Varreys (vir'riz), nm In Aer. sep- 
arate pieces of cair, in form resembling a 
shield. Written also Varrys. See Varn 

Vareal (vir'sal), a. A vulgar corruption of 
Cnicersal, often met with, and frequently 
used simply to intensify or emphasize. 

I believe there is not such another in the morsel 
world. Swi, 

Every tarra/ jou) in the library were gore to bed, 
Sir lf, Srott, 

Varsovienne (var-s'vi-en), a, A celebrated 
dance, named from Wareaw, in Poland, 
where it probably originated. 

Varta Vartabet (var ta- bed, viir'ta-bet), 
m One of an order of ecclesiastics in the 
Armenian church who live like monks, cul- 
tivate the sciences, and are the vicars of the 
bishops. , 

Varuna (var'y-na), n. (Skr., from pri, to 
cover, to surround; hence, lit. the cov- 
erer, the surrounder; akin Gr. owranos 
heaven.] In Hind. myth. a deity represented 
in the Vedic hymna as of very great and 





ts. 


Varuna, the God of Waters. 


manifold powers—the guardian of immor- 
tality, clierisher of truth, the seizer anid 
punisher of ill-doers, the forgiver of sina, 
protector of the good, and the exerciser 
Giectalty of unlimited control over man. 
Atterly he became the god of waters, the 
cause of rain, lord of rivers and the sea, the 
Hindu Neptune or Poseidon indeed He is 
ah fp as a white man, four-armed, 
riding on a sen animal, generally with a 
noose in one of his hands and a club in 
another, with which he seizes and p es 
the wicked. 
Varus (va'rus), mn. [L. rarus, bow-legged, 
straddling ) A variety of club-foot in which 
the person walks on the outer edge of his 


foot. 

Varvelled (viir'veld), a. +, ~ 
Having varvels or rings. 
In Aer. when the leather 
thongs or jesses which 
tie on the bells to the 
legs of hawks are borne 
flotant, with rings at 
the enda, the bearin 
is then termed jes 
belled, and varvelled. 

Varvels (var'velz), n. pl. 
(Fr, wervelle, 0. Fr, vertevelle, LL. vertibella, 
verfebolum, from rerto, to turn. Littrd. 
In faleoury, rings, usnally of silver, plac 
on the legs of a hunting hawk, on which the 

engraved Written also 


Vervels, 
Varvicite (viir’ vis-it), n. (Latinized from 
Warwick.| An oxide of manganese found 
Say in ere, F 
ary (va'ri), v.f. pret. pp. varied; ppr. 
varying. (Fr, tarner, from L variare, to 
vary, from varius, variegated; akin to Gr, 
balios, apotted, dappled.) 1. To alter in 
form, appearance, substance, or position; 
to make ditferent by a partial change; to 
modify; as, to cary a thing in dimensions: to 
vary ita properties, proportions, or nature; 
to vary a statement; to cary one's dress.— 
2. To change to something e€ 
Gods, that never change their state, 
Fury oft their love. hate. AP aller, 


Varvelled, 


owners uame is 


We are to wry the customs according to the time 
and country where the scene of Sotlen nun. Dryden. 


8. To make of different kinds; to make di- 





Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, her; pine 


ally making up the circu 


. pin; ndte, nut, move; 
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Browne,—4 To diversify; to ¥ 
Crod hath here 


Pare” his bounty so with new delights Milan. 


5.1 To express variously; todiveralfy in terms 


or | ) of expression. 


The man hath oo wit that cannot, from the visions 


of the lark to the lodging of the lamb, mary deserv 
on my palfirey. Saud, 


6 In munc, to embellish, as a melody or 


theme with passing notes cadenzas, arpeg- 
oa, te. See VARIATION, 7. 

Vary (vi'ri, ct 1. To alter or be altered 
in any manner; to suffer o partial change; 
to appear in different or various forma; to 
be changeable; as, colours often rary when 
held in different 
from one age to another until they are en- 
tirely changed; opinions rary with the 
times; the varying hues of the clouds; the 
varying plumage of a dove. 


Fortune's mood pe ries again. Shad, 
And as the light of Heaven varies, now 
At sunrise, now af sunset .. . so loved Geraint 


To make her beauty tary day by day. Jrnaysen., 
2 To differ or be different; to be unlike or 
diverse; as, the laws of different countries 


The violet rerses from the lily as far 
As oak from elm. Femuyren, 


& To become unlike one’s self; to onde 


variation, as in purpose, opinion, or e | 


like. 
He would vary and try both ways in turn, Aaron, 
4. To deviate; to depart; to swerve; as, to 
eiry from the law; to very from the rules 
of justice or reason, ‘* Varying from the 
right rule ot reason." Locke.—5. To alter or 
change in succession; to succeed; to al- 
ternate. 
While fear and anger with alternate 


C 
tin her breast, and wary in her hg 
. Addison, 
6. To disagree; to be at variance; as, men 
rary in opinion, 
In Jodgement of her substance thus they tery, 
ed vary thus in judgement of her seat; 
For some her chair op to the brain do carry, 
Some dak it down into the stomach’s heat, 
Sir 9. Duerler, 
7. In math, analysia, to be subject to con- 
tinual increase or decrease; na, a quantity 
conceived to vary or have different values 
in the same equation. One quantity is said 
to vary directly o8 another when if the 
one ia increased or diminished the other 
increases or diminishes in the same pro- 
portion, Quantities rary inversely when if 
one is increased or diminished the other is 
in like proportion diminished or increased. 
Varyt (va'ri),m. Alteration; change; varia- 
on, 


Ri . affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every yale and sary of their masters SAaot. 
Vary-coloured (vi'ri-kul-¢rd), a. Coloured 
differently in different parts; presenting a 
diversity of colours; variegated; 
oured. ‘Vary-coloured shells.” Tennyson. 
Vascular (vas'ki-lor), a. [(L. rapeulum, a 
vessel, dim. of vay, a vessel.) Pertaining tu 
the vessels or tubes connected with the vital 
functions of animals or pane and especi- 
atory system; con- 

sisting of, containing, or operating by means 
of animal or vegetable vessels, as erteri¢s, 
veins, lacteals, and the like; as, the vascw- 


“cal. 


anero- 


res (which see). — 
Vascular fissue, 
tissue composed of | 
emall vessels like 
the woody tissue or 
substance of flower- 
ing planta: used in 
contradistinction 
to cellular. Thecut 
shows some of the vessels which com 
the vascular tissue of 
broken spires; 2, dat 
sels broken into rings; 4, dotted ducts; 5, 

Hira) vessels.—Vaecular « 





lacteals, Ac. 

Vasculares (vas-ki-li'réz), n. pl. A name 
given to the firet of the two great divisions 
of plants, co of those in which vas- 
cular tissue appears, and thus including all 
the phanerogamous plants, both exogenous 
aed Snaogenan vascular plants. See CELL- 

RES, 


tabe, tub, byll; 


verse or different one from another. Sir T. | ¥, 


tions; costoms vary 







Vascular Tissve in Plants. | 
pose | 

lants: 1, duct with 

ducts; 3, epiral ves- | 


yetem, in anat, 
e system formed by all the blood-vessels, | 





VASELINE 

























ascularity (vas-ki-lar'i-ti),a The state 
or quality of being vascular, 
asculiferous (vas-ki-lif'ér-ne), a. [L. eas 
culum, a small vessel, and fero, to bear} 
In bot. applied to such plants as have seed- 
vessels divided into cells, such as the pome- 
poppy, dc. 

ku-los), a. In bot, same as 
Vascula 


r. 
Vasculose (vas'ki-lés), mn In chem. the 
name given to the sub ce constituting 
the principal part of the vessels of plants. 
Vasculum (vas‘ki-lum), mn [Dim. of L. raz, 
a vessel.) 1. A botanist’s case for carrying 
specimens as he collects them —2 In bot a 
itcher-shaped leaf. 
ase (vis, var, or viz), nn [Fr. rage, from L. 
fas, a Yase, a Vessel §=The word fs not very 
old in English, probably dating from the 
latter part of the seventeenth century.] 1.A 
vessel of some size, made of various mate 
rials, and in various forms, and for various 
purposes, often merely serving for orna- 
ent, or at least belng primarily ornamental 





in character. The ptians, Greeks, and 
Romans made them a ous cad ae 
stones, bronze, silver, gold, ivory, and glass, 
and often used them for sacrificial or other 
sacred ; but the most actor iol 
material for vases of all kinds, including 
those intended to hold the ashes of the 

ead, hasgenerally been baked clay. Antique 
vases of painted earthenware have heen dia- 
covered by thousands in tumbs and cata- 
combs in Etruria, Southern Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, and some of the Grecian islands. 
Many of them exhibit great beanty and 





Chinese, Japanese, and Indian Vases. 


eiegenne, and are ornamented by artistic 
designs of the most varied character; accord- 
ingly Lyd have been much prized ly anti- 
quaries for the light they cast upon the 
history, mythology, religious, civil, and do- 
mestic custome of antiquity. Italy, France, 
and Germany in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries uced many vases which 
are the perfection of artistic form and exe- 
cution, and aince the fifteenth century many 
masterpieces of glaas art in the form of vases 
have issued from the Venetian mantifac- 
tories, From India, China, and Japan also 
have been obtained vases of various mate- 
rials, especially of porcelain, vying in ele- 


gance of form and beauty of ornamentation 
with those produced in Eu .—2 Inarch. 
(a) a sculptured ornament od on socles 


or pedestals, representi e vessels of the 
| vp: aa iapetee pete, flower-pots, dc. 
Vases usually crown or finish fagades or 
frontispleces. (+) The body of the Corin- 
thian and Composite capital: called also the 
Tambour or Drum,— Vases of a theatre, in 
ane. arch. same as Echea (which see).—3 An 
uld name for the calyx of a plant. Bailey. 
-~Vaseline ivane-lin), &. Aname given ton 
product obtained petroleum after the 
ighter hydrocarbons are driven off, and 
eon of a mixture of paraffina It ia 
used as a base for ointments, pomades, cold- 
cream, &c., and for coating surgical instru- 
ments and steel surfaces generally to pro- 
tect them from rust. 


oll, pound; i, Sc. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 


VASIFORM 


Vasiform (vis‘i-form), a ([L. eas, a vessel, 
and forma, shape,) In bot having o variety 
of vascular tissue like that of ducta.— Van- 
form tiseue, a name formerly given to that 
variety of cellular tissue now called Pitted 
Tix or Bothrenchyma. See BOTHREN- 
CHYMA. 

Vasodentine (vas-6-den'tin), mn. 
vessel, andl dens, dentiy, a tooth.) In anat. 


that modification of dentine in which ca- | 


pillary tubes of the primitive vascular pulp 


remain uncalcified and carry red blood into | 


the substance of the tissue. Page. 

Vaso-motor (vas-d-m6'tér), a. [L. mas, a 
vessel, and woter,a mover.) In physiol, ap- 
plied to the system of nerves distributed 
over the muscular coats of the blood-vessels., 

Vassal (vas'sal), n. ([Fr. naasal, Pr. rosea, 
Sp. cazalle, Tt. vasentin, from L. L. vrassollus, 
a vassal, pases, in the feudal system, the 
domestic of a prince. Vassusia of Celtic ori- 
gin—Armor, ywaz a young man, a domestic, 
au vassal; W. gieas, a youth, a servant. Of 
same origin are valet, carlet.) 1. A feuda- 
tory: a tenant holding lands under a lord, 
anil bound by his tenure to feudal services. 
A rear vassal, one who holds of a lord who 
ia himself a vassal.—2 A subject; a depend- 
ant; a retainer; a servant; one who attends 
on or acts by the will of another. ‘I am his 
fortune’s casaal.' Shak 


Let God for ever keep it (the crown) from my head, 
And make me as the poorest tarred is ens 


That doth with awe and terror kneel to ir. 
Passions ought to be her (the minc"s) marnats, not 
her masters, Fateigh, 

$. A bondman; a slave. 

Not parser to be beat, nor pretty babes 

To be dandled—no, but living Tennyren 
4. Alow wretch. Shak. 

Vassal (vassal), of. To subject tov : 
to enslave; to treat as a Vvasaal, Bean. & Fl. 

Vassal (vaa‘sal), a. Servile; subservient. 
‘Thy proud heart's slave and cassal wretch 
to be" Siak, 

Vassalage (vas'sal-ij), nm [See VASSAL] 
1, ‘The stute of being a vassal or fendatory, 
Hence—2. Political servitude; dependence; 
subjection; slavery. 

T shall recount, .. how our country from a state 
of igneminious tuvrofoge, rapidly rose to the place 
of uinpire ainong European powers, AMacan/ay. 


3. A territory held in vasaalage; a fee or flef. 
‘The countship of Foix, with six territorial 
civeciages.” Milman, —4. Vassala or sub- 
jects collectively. ([Rare.] 
Like merefayy at unawares encountering 
The eye of majesty, Saran, 

5. + Valour; courage; prowess, Chaweer, [The 
word promey acquired this signification 
from the powerful and faithful assistance 
which the caxeols supplied to theirsuperiur 
lords in times of danger. } 
assalatet (vas‘sal-it), ot. To reduce to 
astate of vassalage or dependence; to sub- 
ordinate. Ap, Gauden, 

Vastalry (vas’sal-ri), mn. The body of vas- 
fala 

Vast (vast), a. 
waste, ilesert, vast, huge; paste, to waste; 
cog, 0.H.G, seworti, Mod. G. witste, a desert; 
E. waste. Comp. Skr. east, to molest, injure, 
kill] 1.4 Wide and vacant or unoccupied: 
waste; ilesert; desolate; lonely. ‘ Antres 
cast and deserts idle.” Shak. ‘The empty 
cast, and wandering air" Shak. ‘The vast 
immeasurable abyss." Milton —2. Being of 
creat extent; very spacious or large, bound- 
lesa; capacious; having an extent not to be 
surveyed or ascertained, * More devils than 
rast hell can hold.” Shak.—%. Huge in bulk 


and extent; enormous; massive: immense; | 


as, the raat monutaina of Asia: the vast 


range af the Andes. —4, Very great in num- | 


bers or ainount; a3, a vast army; past pum- 
bers or multitudes were slain.—5, Very great 
as to degree or intensity; mighty; as, caat 


labour. —Sys. Huge, enormous, immense, | 


spacious, mighty, tremendous. 
Vast(vast),n. 1. A boundless waste orspace: 
immensity. ‘The cast of heaven.’ Multon, 
‘The watery cast.’ Pope, 
Far had he tnam‘d 

With nothing save the tear, that foam'd 

Above, around, and at his feet, Acpats, 
2 A great deal; a large quantity. 
Vast isapplied by Shakspere to the darknesa 


of midnight, in which the prospect is not | 


hounded in by distinct objects. ‘The dead 
vast and middle of the night.’ an. 1. ii. 
Vastatef (vas'tat), a [See helow.] De- 
vastated: laid waste. * The eaatate roins of 
alicient monuments’ lev, 7". Adame. 


[lL vas, a 


[Fr. vaste, from L. vastus, | 


[Local] | 
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Vastationt (vas-ta'shon), mn, [L. vaxtatio, 
from taste, to waste. See Vast.) A laying | 


waste; waste; depopulation; devastation. 
Bp. Hail, 

Vastator t+ (vas‘tat-¢r), n. One who devas- 
tates or lays waste. ‘The cunning adver- 
saries and vastators of the Church of Eng- 
land’ Ap, Gouden. 

Vastidity | (vas-tid'i-ti), mn. Vastoess: im- 
mensity. ‘All the world’s vastidity.’ Shak. 

Vastitude (vas'ti-tid), m. 1. Vastness; im- 
mense extent. [Rare.]—2.+ Destruction; 
vastation. 

Vastly (vast'li), adr. 1. Very greatly; toa 
vast extent or degree; as, a apace vastly ex- 
tended, men differ vastly in their opinions 
ce ena Ee Like a waste; desolately. 

Vastness (vact’nes), n. The state or quality 
of being vast; as, (a) great extent; immen- 
sity; as, the rastiess of the ocean or of 
space. ‘In vastness and in mystery." Ten- 
nygon. (b) Immense bulk; massiveness; as, 
the pastness of a mountain. 

Behemoth, biggest born of carth, uphenv'd 

His tansimess, Af alton. 
(c) Immense magnitude or amount; as, the 
vastness of an army, or of the sums of money 
necessary to support it. (d) Greatness in 
general. 

When 1 compare this lime performance with the 
waiters of my subject, methinks | have browght bot 
a cockle-ahell of water from the ocean,  G4aerulir, 

Vasto (vas'to), n. In Eng. law, a writ 
against tenants, for terms of life or years, 
committing waste, 

Vasty?t (vas'ti), a. Vast; boundless; being 
of great extent; very spacious. 

[ can call spirits from the masfy deep. Shad, 


Vat (vat), n [Same word as fat, a vat, with 
mere of f too; or it may be directly bor- 
rowed from D. rat, a vat, G. fase, a cask.) 
1. A large tub, vessel, or ciatern, especially 
one for holding liguors in an immuture 
state, chemical preparations for dyeing or 
for tanning leather, and the like; as, pats 
for wine, tan-calz, &c. ‘Red with the 
aplirited purple of the vats." Tennyson, 

Let him produce his wefr and tubs, in opposition 
to heaps of arms and standards. Addison, 
2, A liquid measure in the Netherlands cor- 
in ga to the hectolitre = 22 imperial 
gallons.—3. In A Cath. Ch. a portable vessel 
to contain holy water for use at the intro- 
duction to masa, or on other customary oc- 
casions.—4, In metal, (a)a vessel used in the 
wet treatment of ores. (5) Asquare hollow 
place on the back of a calcining furnace in 
which tin ore is laid for the purpose of 
being dried. 

Vat (vat), c.f pret. & pp. vatted; ppr. rat- 
fing. To putin a vat. 
Vateria (vi-té'ri-a), mn, [After Abraham 
Vater, a German botanical author.) A 
genusof plants, nat. order Dipterocarpaces:. 
(ne species, V. indica, ws all along the 
Malabar coast and in Canara; and V. lan- 


ceefolia ia common in Silhet. Both species | 


form large trees, valuable both for their 
timber, and also for the products which 
they yield, V. (udiea, whose timber is much 
employed in ship-building, produces the 
resin called in India copal and in England 
gum anime, It also yields a fatty substance 
called piney-tallew. 

Vatful (vat‘'ful), 1 As much os a vat will 
hold; the contents of a vat. 

Vatic (vat‘ik), a. [L. rates, a prophet.) Of, 
relating to, or hice from, a bien vale 
or seer; prophetic; oracular; inspired. 
‘Every cate word.’ EF B, Browntny. 

Vaticalt ( vat‘ik-al), a. Prophetic; vatic. 
*VPatieal predictions.” Bp, Hall, 

Vatican (vat'i-kan), n. [From Mons or Collis 
Faticanus, the name of one of the hills of an- 
cient Rome, on the west bank of the Tiber. | 
The most extensive palace in the world, 
hullt upon the Vatican hill, immediately 


to the north of the basilica of St. Peter's at 


Rome. Since the return of erg) siege from 
Avignon the Vatican has been their princi- 
pal residence, and since the conversion of 
Rome into the capital of Italy it ia their 
only residence. As such, and as the store- 
house of valuable literary and art collec- 
tions, it is one of the chief attractions of 
modern Rome, Hence, the Vatican is used 
as equivalent to the papal power or govern- 
ment; a8 in the phrase the thunders of the 
Vatican, the anathemas or denunciations of 
the pope. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch: 
VoL. IV. 


8, go: J. job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng.sing; fH, then; th, thin: 





The Miaveders ef the Pafican could no longer 


w, wig: wh, whig; zh, aznre —See KEY. 


VAULT 


strike terror into the heart of princes, as in the days 
of the Crusades, Prescovy, 
—Fatican Council, the Ecumenical Conneil 
of the Church of Rome which met in the 
Vatican in 1870, and declared the personal 
infallibility of the pope when speaking er 
cithedra to be adogmaof the church. See 
INFALLIBILITY. 

Vaticanism ({vat'i-kan-izm), n The doc- 
trines and teneta promulgated by the Vati- 
can; the tenets of those who hold extreme 
views as to the pope's rights and supremacy; 
nitramontanism. 

Vaticanist (vat'i-kan-ist),n. A devoted ad- 
herent of the pope; an ultramontanist. 

Vaticide (va'ti-sid),n [L cates, a prophet, 
and cade, to kill.] 1. The murder of a pro- 

8 een The murderer of a prophet. — 
aticinal ( vi-tis'in-al ), a. lating to or 
cee. predictions; prophetic; vatic; 


Vatical Warton, 

Vaticinate (vi-tis‘in-it), vi. [L. vaficinor, 

raticinatus, from vetes, a Propnse } To 
prediction. 


prophesy; to foretell; to pract 
ane LL, 


Dr. Comming veticieater with his weual amplitude 
Of style and illustration on the fall of Turkey. 
Aihenarnnt. 


| Vaticinate (vi-tis'in-it), rt To prophesy; 


to utter prophetically or as a prophet; to 
foretell. 
Vaticination (va-tis'i-na”shon), n. Predic- 
tion; prophecy. 
It if no very good « "a either of nations or of 
individuals that they des much in taficinarnon, 


Camdyle, 

Vaticinator ( vi-tis'in-dt-ér), 1 One who 

vaticinates or predicts. ‘Listen to the va- 
ticinator.” Jd, D' Israeli, 

Vaticinet (vi'ti-sin), n. A prediction; a 
vaticination. Holland. 

Vatting (vat'ing),a. Relating to the act of 

winery in a vat; os, vatting charges at the 


oc 

Vaudeville peeeet}, n. [Fr. vawdeville, 
from O.Fr. Vou de Vire, Val de Vire, the 
valley of the Vire, a little river in Norman- 
dy.) 1. The name given by Oliver Basselin, 
a French poet of the fifteenth century, to 
his convivial songs composed in the valley 
of the Vire, and which became very popular 
ares all Fran A Hence—2.In Laren SAL pg 

. & light, gay song, frequently em- 
bod of a satire, consisting of several coup- 
lets and refrain or burden, sung toa familiar 
air, and often introduced into theatrical 
pieces; a song common among the 
and sung about the streets; a ballad; a topi- 
cal song. —3. In FrencA drama, a piece whose 
dialogue is intermingled with light or comic 
songs set to popular airs, 

Vaudois (vé-dwii), a. sing. and pl. An in- 
habitant or the inhabitants of the Swiss 
canton of Vand, See WALDENSES. 

Vault (valt), nm (0.Fr. vaulte, voulte (Mod, 
Fr. voitte), It. volta; from L.L. velta, volwta, 
a vault, from L. voleo, polufwm, to turn 
round, to roll, from the rounded or arched 
top of vaults.) 1. An arched roof; a concave 
roof or roof-like covering. ‘That heaven's 
vault should crack." Shak.—2. In arch. a 
continued arch, or an arched roof, so con- 





in vault, 


hall barrel, or wago 
vault, formed by the intersection of two bin ee cylin- 
or domi- 


2, Roman 


structed that the stones, bricks, or other 
material of which it is composed, sustain 
and keep each other in their places. Vaults 
are of various kinda, poe cal, elli l, 
single, double, cross, diagonal, Gothic, dc. 
When a vault is of greater height than half 
ita span, it is sald to be surmounted, and 


—_— 
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when of less height, surbaxed. A rampant 
vowlt ia one which springs from planes not 
lel to the horizon. (See under Raw- 


PANT.) One vault place! above another con-— 


stitutes a dowble pault. A conic vault is 
formed of part of the surface of a cone, and a 
spherical vault of part of the surface of a 
sphere, as fig.4 A vault is sinple, as figs, 1 
and 4, when it is formed by the surface of 
some regular solid, around one axis, and com- 
pound, a8 figs. 2 and 3, when compounded 
of more than one surface of the samme solid, 
or of two different solide A vawll, 
fig. 3, is a compound vault, formed by the 
intersection of several vaults crossing each 
other atricht angles. See GROIN, GROINED. 
4. An arched apartmeut: especially a sub- 
terranean chamber nsed for (a) a place of 


interment. ‘The deep, damp vault, the 
darkness and the worm.” Votung. (6) A 
Place for confinement; a prison. ‘The 


sullen echoes of this dungeon pault.” Sir 
W.. Scott, (c) A place for storing articles; a 


When our manwits have wept 
With druvken spilth of wine. Sat. 
Vault (valt), ef 1. To form with o vault 
or arched roof; to give the shape of an arch 
ri as, to vault a passage to a court. 
The dark- bine ake 
Pauifed o'er the dark kins oon. 2 AL. 
2. To cover with an arch or vault. 
Fiery darts io flaming volleys few 
And, fying, vaulted cither host with £ fire. JMfattors. 
Vanulé (valt), n. [Fr. volte, a bounding, from 
t. volta, a turn, a leap or vault, from volvo, 
en to roll, to turn. Mence this word 
is really the same as Vawlf above.) A leap 
or spring; camel ERY. (a) a map by meana of 
a pole, or nssisted by resti Sat hand or 
hands on something. (6) The leap of a 
horse; a curvet. 

Vault (valt),0.i [See VAULT, a leap. 1 To 
leap; to bound: to apring, es y by hav- 
ing somethin we rest the ands Ay as in 
mounting a * Vaulting ambition, 
which o aricape. itself’ Shak. 

Leaning on his lance, he sam/fra on a tree, 


L teal with all the by dl 

tcp pats net eh ioe 
ichtly pani? from the throne and play 

emenmnen in and out of the rocks. Jireayrow, 

Ms To exhibit equestrian or other feats of 

cane or leaping. —3. In the manege, to 


Vauitage (valt’aj), m. Vaulted work; an 
ed cellar: a vaul room. ‘Womby 

seuhages of France.’ 

Vaulted (vplt’ed), 

CaYe, a3, a vaulte 
Faudted all within, like to the sky 

In which the gods doe dwell eternally. Syderecner. 

2 Covered with an arch or vault.—3. In bot. 

arched like the roof of the mouth, as the 

upper lip of many ringent flowers. 


roof. 


Vaulter (valt’ér), m One that vaults; a 


leaper; a tumbler 
Vaulting (valt'ing), nw. 1. In arch, vanited 
work; Vaults collectively.—2 The art or 
practice of a vaulter, ‘Stilt-vawlting is 
dying ont." Mayhew. 
Vaul -horse (valt’ing-hors), n A 
wooden horse in a gymnasiom for practice 
Bald tapas d Crplt?) 
aulting-house) (valt'ing-hous), nm. A 
SA ae 
‘a a <p va ™ 
Shaft, valt'ing pil-lér), n. In arch, a pillar 
sometimes rising from the floor to the spring 
of the vanit of the roof; more frequently, a 
short pillar attached to the wall rising from 
a corbel, and from the top of which the riba 
of the vault spring. The pillars between the 
triforium windows of Gothic churches riai 
to and supporting the vaulting may be cite 
as €Xamples. 
The upper pilaster abowe the nave-pler remains in 
the stone edifice, and is the first form of the great dis- 
finctive feature of Northern architecture—the mem. 
ing-rhaft. Saurkins 


from L. anus, vain, n, empty 
ig 


own worth, ‘attainments, or decorations; to 
pene with vain ostentation; to brag. 

- ProInpts 4 mao to paw and overvalue 
what sat be ik. Dr, Af. Jifare, 
2. To glory; to exult; to triumph. 
vaunts in the fell.” Shak, 


Vaunt (vant), et 


Shak, 
.anda. 1. Arched; con- 


play of one’s | 


‘The foe | 
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of; to magnify or glurify with vanity, ‘My 
vanquisher, spoil'd d of his raunted spoil.’ 
Milton, 

Charity nrveferé notitself, 1 Cor, wii, gy 


2. To diaplay or put forward boastfully; to | 


exhibit vaingloriously, Speier. 

Vaunt (vant), nm. <A boast; a vain display of 
what one is or has or has done: ostentation 
from vanity; abrag. ‘Such high pauls of 
his nobility.’ Shak. 

Vaunt! (vant). (Fr.arent, See AVANT.] 
The first port; the first be reginning. | lng 
rawnt and tirstlings of those broils. 

Vaunt-courier} (vint-ko'ri-ér),n. tage’ van N- 
COURIER] Aprecursor;avan-courier, Shak. 

Vaunter (vant'ér), » One who vaunta; a 
bouster; a braggart; a man given to 
ostentation. Sak. 

Vauntery (vant’ri), n. The act of vraunting; 
bravado [Rare] 

For she had led 


The infatuate Moor, in dangerous tauntery, 

To these aspiring forms. Sas hey, 
Vauntful (vanty)), a. Boastful; vainly os- 
Vaunting(y Spenser, tiniabeai . 

aunting(vynt'ing).n. Ostentatiousset ne 
shed of what one is or has; vain 


You say you area better soldier: 
Let it appearso; make your tasty true. Sha, 


Vauntingly(vant'ing-li), adv. Inavaunting 
manner; boastfully; with vain ostentation. 
*Fauntingly thou # spakest it." Shak, 

Vauntmure (vant’mir), n, [Fr. avant- 


mur, from avant, before, and wur, L. murs, 
awall.] In ave. fort. the walk or gulg way 
on the top of a wall behind the parapet. 
Written also Vamure and Fanmeire. 
Vauqueline (vék'lin), «1. [From French 
chemist of the name of Tauquelin } 1A 
name originally given by Pelletier and Ca- 
venton to strychnia (which see).—2. A name 
hw by Pallas to a crystalline substance 
obtained from the bark of the olive-tree. 
vax uélinite (vok'lin-it),n [See above. ] 
ive chromate of lead and copper, a min- 
ps which occurs in small crystals on quartz 
accompanying the chromate of lead in Si- 


beria. 
Vautt(vat),o% Toleap; tovault. Spenser. 
Vautt (vat) mn A van t. Spenser. 


Led t ra a, Vaulted. 
a 


Vavasor (vav'a-sor), n, (0. Fr, varaasor, ra- 
vasseur, L.L. ravassor, varvassor, probably a 
coutr of passus vaasorum, the vaasal of vas- 
pals, See VASSAL.] In jeudal law, a prin- 
cipal vassal not holding immediately of the 
sovereign but of a great lord, and having 


other vassals who held of him; fi ¥assal of | 


the second degree or rank, inferior, but 


next, to the higher nobility. In the ‘clase 
of vavasora were comprehended chifelaing, | 


who owned castles or fortified houses, and 
rights of territorial justice. In 


ngland the title was rarely nsed, thou = | 


Camden defines it as next to baron, W 


Chaucer apiticn it to his Frankeleyn. W rit. | | 


ten also Varassor, Varasour, Valeasor, &c, 
Va (var ‘a-so-ri), 1m, 1. The quality or 
tenure of the fee held y a Vavasor, —2 Landa 
held by a vavasor. 
Vaward | (va'ward), n. 
ward, for vanward = vanguard.] The fore 
part; the advance; the van. 
of our youth.” Shak. 
My Lord, most humbly on leriee: I 
The leading of the ateare* ork shank, 


Vaward (vi'warl), a. Being in the van or | 


the front; foremost; front. 


Where's now the victor panera wing, 
Where Huntley, ond where Home? Sir ff", Scott. 


Vayu (vi'd), » ([Skr, wd, to blow.) In 


Hind. myth. the wind or wind. god, appar-— 


_entl of ho rank bk home 


). 

Veal (vél), n (0. E. veel, rele, 0. Sc, reil, a | 
calf, O Pr. vedel; It. vitedlo, | 
| from L. vitellus. dim. of vitulus, ‘acalf: from | 


O. Fr. veel, vedel, Pr. 


root of L. vefuas, old, Gr. (v)etos, a ‘year, ] 

L¢A calf. in Scotch runt . 7% yn 

yee uth-conntry veal in t." 

ries .—2 The fleah of a calf killed for the 
eB. 

Vectiont (vek’shon), n ([L. rectio, from 
teho, to carry.) The act tof carrying or state 
of being carried. 

Vectitation (vek-ti-ti'shon), «a. [L. tectifo, 
vectilatum, to bear, to carry, freq. from 
vecto, to carry, intens_ from peho, vectum, to 


L Tw boast of; to brag 


[From tan and) 
‘The vaward | 


| Vedantic (ve-idilu'tik), 


--Vedantist (ve-din’tist), x. 


VEER 


bear, tocarry.] A carrying. Arbuthnot and 


Pope. [Rare.) 


| Vector (vek'tor), n. [L., from vehe, to carry. | 


L In ternions, a directive quantity, as & 
tline, a force, ora velocity, The sim- 
plest mauner in whieh to represent such a 
quantity which involves both direction and 
magnitude is by means of a straight line in 
space; then the vector may be 
a stepping from one extremit the line 
to the other. Vectors are aaid to be equal 
when their directions are the same and their 
magnitudes are equal. See QUATERNION. — 
2. Same as Aadius tector, See onder RADITS. 
Vecturet (vek'tdr), » ([L. reetura, from 
weho, to carry.) <A carrying: carriage; con- 
Be ance by carrying. Bacon. 
(vi'da or vé'da), mn. [Skr, from mid, to 
| Cog. L.rideo, E.wit,to know, See Wrz. } 
Aad det gee name for the body of ancient 
t hymns, with accompanying com- 
ments, believed by the Hindus to have been 
revealed by Bralima, and on which the Brah- 
manical system is based. The hymns, which 
are upwards of 1000, fall into four divisions 
Se pel Sanhitas), culled res oe eet fivg- 
‘eda, Vajur- Veda, Sama- Veda, and Athar- 
va- Veda, of which the first (see EiG-VED«) 
isthe oldest and the Atharra- Veda the latest. 
Each of these Vedas or Sanhitas coteists of 
two parts—the Sanhifa proper, or a colle: - 
tion of Mantras or hymns, consisting of in- 
vocations, adoration, thanksgiving, praise, 
prayer, and the like, and of hingnas, wr 
commentaries, which have grown rugnil the 
Sanhita, consisting of explanations, mystical 
and philosophical speculations, legends and 
illustrations, injunctions in regard to rites 
and sacrifices, andthelike. Varying greatly 
rm" see, the Vedas represent many stages of 
ht and worship, the earliest being the 
plest, and the later following and reflect- 
few the development of the Brahmanical sys 
tem with al) its superstitions and rites. 
Even the most ancient Vedas exhibita people 
in an advanced state of civilization, The 
Vedas had their origin in the wonder with 
which early man regarded the universe and 
the operations going on init. They consist, 
therefore, aieely oT highly figurative ad- 
dresses to the wers of nature under 
seemingly ind rida names, a8 Jndra (the 
Firmament), Agni (Fire), Mitra (Sunrise), 
Varuna (the Sea), and the like, behind whom, 
however, a great Being (Om) is dimly recog- 
nized. Uraduall ly these powers Ine more 
and more endowed with personality, and 
ultimately came to be regarded os renl di- 
Vinitics, to whose number more and more 
were gradually added. 
Vedah, Veddah (vedi), n One of o trilie 
inhabiting the forests in the interior of 
Ceylon. They are supposed to be survivors 
of the original inhabitants of the islam, 
a belong to a very low state of civiliza- 


Vedanga (ve-diin'ga),n (Skr.] Lit alimbof 
the Veda A name common to six Sanskrit 
works interpreting the Vedic texts and a 
plying them to specific p mes. The Ved- 
angas are elaborate treatises on (1) pronun- 
ciation, (2) metre, (3) grammar, (4) explana- 
tion of difficult terms, (5) astronomy, (6) cere- 
monial They are composed in the Sutra wr 
aphoristic style. 

Vedanta (ve-din'ta), n. A system of phi- 
losophy among the Hindus founded on the 
Vedas. It is chiefly concerned in the in- 
vestigation of the Supreme Spirit and tlhe 
relation in which the universe, and espe- 

cially the human soul, eer to it 

iM or pertainin 

ue ve Vedas; fuunded on or derived trom 

te 
While three Aryan races remained uomixed with 
the ss inhabitants of Indin, and retained their 


Pedant Cath, they left . . . not one single 
monunicot to tell of their cxistence, = Ferrers, 


One versed in 
the doctrines of the Vedanta (which see) 
Vedette (vé-det), n. [Fr. eedette, from Tt. 
tedcila, a vedette, from vedere, To videre, 
to see] A sentinel on horseback stationed 
on an ovfpnst or elevated point to watch 
an enemy and give notice uf danger; a 
vidette. 
Vedic (ve'lik). a. Of or relating to a Veda 
or the Vedas; as, the Vedichymns. See VED. 
Veena (vé'na), mn. See VINA. 


Veer vér), v.¢. (Fr. virer, to turn, veer, tack, 


v. tirar; from LL virare, to turn, 
from L, viria, a ring, a bracelet] 1. To 
turn; to alter its course, as a ship, by turn- 
ing her head round away from the wind, 





Pate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; 


tabe, tub, bull; 


ofl, pound; 


li, Sc. abune; J, Se. fey. 


VEER 


‘And as he leads the following | navy veers." 
Dryden. —2. To shift or to change direction; 
as, the wind reera to the west or north. 


‘Where wind teers oft." Milton. ‘And turn 
your veering heart with ev'ry gale.” Aoa-— 
conmmon., The wind, in nautical lan e, is 


said to veer aft when it comes to blow more 
astern; the contrary ia to Aawl forward. — 
& Toturn round; vary; be otherwise minded: 
said in regard to pe feelings, inten- 
tions; as, his resolution is not to be de- 
pended on, he reers 80 often. ‘As passion 
or intereat may ceer about.” Burke. See 


also VEERING. 
Veer (vér), v.t. Nawt. to direct into a dif- 


ferent course; spevifically, to wear or cause | 


to change a course by turning the stern to 
windward, in opposition to tacking. — To 
peer out, to suffer to run or to let out toa 
greater ‘length: as, to veer owl a ro 
veer away, to let out; to slacken and let run 
as, to reer airay the eable.—7'o veer and 
hawt, to pull tight and slacken alternately. 
Veerablet (vér'a-bl), a. Changeable; shi t- 
ing: said of winds, Dampier, 
bee Aig anda. Turning; chang- 
itt 
e A subtle sudden fame, 
esion fanned 
i Bayt hee * tren anddances. Jenmyron. 
Veering (véring), ». The act of turning 


or changing; a fickle or capricious change. 


It ig a double misfortune to 4 nation given to cha: ise 
when they have a soveregen that i4 prone to fall 
with all the turts and ivromgs of the people. 

af faftrest, 
In a veering 


Veeringly (véring-li), ade, 

manner, changingly; shiftingly, 

Veery (vé'ri), nA name given in America 
(son's thrush (Turdus fuscescens), 


—fo | 


Vega (visa), n, [Arabic name.) In astron, | 


of the frat magnitude in the northern | 
constellation Lyra. 
Vega (va'gu), ». [Sp.) An open plain; a 
tract of level and fruitful ground. 

Sometimes marauders penetrate! into the mera, 
the beautiful expe, every inch of whose soil was 
fertilized with human liood, Prencvtf, 

Vegetability (vej'e-ta-bil"i-ti),n. The state 
or ae of being vegetable; vegetable 
nature 

Vegetable (vej’s-ta-bl), a. [Fr. pégetable, 
from L. regeftabilis, enlivening, from vegeto, 
to enliven, to strengthen, rom vegetus, 
lively, from regeo, to rouse, excite: from 
root seen alan in rigowr, vigilant, ] Belong- 
ing, pentane. or peculiar to plants; hav- 
ing the churacteristics of a plant or plants; 
resembling a plant or what peinngs to plants; 
occupied or concerned with plants; as, pege- 
ot unlities ; reyetable juices; the Tege- 

kingdom. 
“And all amid them stoc! the tree of life 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
of wyriadle gold. Afiffove., | 

— Vegetable acids, such as are obtained from 
plants, as malic, citric, gallic, tartaric, &c., 
acids — Vegetable e@thiopa, & charcoal pre- 
pared by burning Fucus vesiculocus, or 
common seaweed, in a covered erucible.— 
Vegetable alkali, an alkaloid (which see) — 
Vegetable anatomy, that branch of botan 
which treats of the form, disposition, and 
structure of the organs of plants. — Veg 
fable butters. See under BUTTER,— Vegeta 
flannel, a fabric made of a fine fibre ob- 
tained from the leaves of the Pinwa mylves- 
tria— Vegetable ivory. See Ivory -NotT.— 
Vegetable jelly, agelatinous substance found 
in plants; Tere — Vegetable Fingdom, that 
division of natural history which embraces 


the various organized bodies to which we | 


a gti ae the names of vegetables 
Lit nits. he science which treats of 
sate is termed Botany (which see).— Veqge- 
table life, the aggregute of the phenomena 
exhibited by plants, and which are similar 
to those that in animals are considered as 
characteristic of vital agency, sureelig 
them in many essential oh cls, 
they differ in others, eapectally in th 
sence of sevsihility and robusta motion. 
Plants breathe, feed, digest, increase in their 
dimenaions, prodoce new individuals, and 
perform various other functions analogous to 
those of animals, and which are essentially 
characteristic of \ife. See PLANT, — Vegetable 
marrow, Sce MAKROW,3.— Vegetable morpho- 


logy. See MORPHOLOGY.— Vegetable mould, | 


mould or soil containing a considerable pro- 
portion of vegetable constituents; mould 
consisting wholly or chiefly of humus. — 
Vegetable ols See O1L.— Vegetable parch- | 
ment, Same as Parchment paper, Sce under 
PAPER.— Vegetable physi , that branch 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. luch 


with | 


Vi 


547 


| of botany which treats of the vital actions 


of plants, or of the offices which their vari- 
ous organs perform. PS nat te silk. ams 
as Silk-cotton.—Vi wr, & 

der obtained from the theca of Ly iin 
davafum, or common club-moss. It is 
highly inflammable, and is employed for 


yrotechnical purposes.— Vegetable 
aS TALLOW. egetable tissue. See TISSUE. 
—Vegetable wax, See WAX. 


v 


tive} L Aplant See PLANT, in which ar- 


ticle the nature and character of vegetables | 


are fully discussed.—Z. In a more limited 
sense, a plant osed for culinary purposes, 
or used for recta cattle and sheep or other 
animals, Vegetables for these uses are such 
as are of a more poft and fleshy substance 
than trees and shrubs, such ss cabbage, 


ACI EOw AE, turnips, potatoes, pease, beans, | 


Vegetal { vej‘e-tal [Fr. végétal. 
VEGETABLE | 1, ning or relatin 
plant or plants; havicts the characte 
or nature of a vegetable; vegetable. Rate 

On the whole it appears to me to be the most con- 
venient to adhere to the old plan of callin — of 
those forms as are more animal in habit, Pretc- 
foo, and such as are more pepetal, phy ’ 


2. Of or pertaining to that class of vital 
phenomena common to plants and 
namely digestion and nutritive assimilation, 
growth, rption, secretion, excretion, 
circulation, respiration, and generation, as 
contradisti ed from sensation and vo- 
lition, which are peculiar to animals 

The first are called the myprta/ fonctions, the se- 
cond the animal functions; and the powers or forces 
on which they depend have been termed res mm iy a 
the teypefal life and the animal life. Sramee & Cow. 


Vegetal (vej’e-tal), 1. A plant: a vegetable. 


‘Your minerals, vegetals, and animala.' 
Jonson, 

In fact many of these smallest myefalr . . . clis- 
not distinguishable ‘from 


B. 


play a mechanical meer) 

that of the slinplest ani Af, Spencer, 
Vegetality (vej-c-tal’i-ti), n 1 The state 

or property of being Pageted or vegetable; 


veretability.—2 The aggregate of those vital 
phenomena which constitute the life or 
existence of a vegetable, See VEGETAL, a. 2. 
V (vej-e-té'ri-an), nm 1. One who 
abatains from animal food, and lives exclu- 
sively on vegetables, milk, &c. Strict 


vee 
food only, and will not eat butter, eggs, or 
even milk.—2 One who maintains that 
vegetables and farinaceous substances con- 
ton the only proper food for man. 


(vej-e-ta'ri-an),a. Of or belong-— 


ing tu the diet or system of the vegetarians; 
relating to vege or to vegetarianism 
This . 
with tvytfiarian oF 
egetarianism ie j-e-ta'ri-an-izm), n. The 
theory and practice of living solely on vege- 
tables. The doctrines and practice of vege- 
tarianism are as old aa the time of Pytha- 
goras, and have for ages been strictly ob- 
cag! Ri many of the Hindus; and of late 
ah siney and of subsisting solely u sin 
erirt ool has come prominently 
me ae PANS in connection with dietetic Fo 


Vegetate (vej‘e-tat), wi pret. & Pp. vege 
tated; ppr. cegefating. [In form from L. 
perere, 4! inadorce| to enliven, but in mean- 
ing from FE. vegetable (which see), ] 1.To grow 
in the manner of plants; to crow by vege- 
table growth; as, Planta wi will not vegetate 
without a certain degree of heat. 

ttables life sustain, 


Ser dyin 
See ide on wing Tey riate again, Page, 
Hence—2 To live an idle, unthinking, uBe- 
less life; to have a mere existence, ‘ Per- 
sons who... would have vegetated stupldly 
in the places where fortune had fixed them. ° 
Jeffrey. 
| Vegetation (vej-e-ta’shon),n 1 The act or 
rocess of vegetating; the process of grow- 
ng exhibited by plants: as, vegetation takes 
place after the seed is sown. — 2 Vegetables 
or plants in general or collective Hers a 
rich vegetation covers the fields; in 
of luxuriant pegetation. 


oer to the reot 
Of repetition , the heaving fields 
And slippery wn of ‘arid hue disclose 


TAM 
3. In med. a morbid production which rises 
as an excreacence on the valves of the heart, 
in syphilis, d&c.; alao, a flesh granulation 
which sometimes grows on the surfaces of 
wounds or ulcera Du — Vegetation 


ble (vej'e-ta-bt, n. (See the adjec- 


eat vegetable and farinaceous | 


.. type of dentition is | See usually 
promiscuous diet. Own. | 





 erpetic action o 


VEHICLE 


of aaliz, or saline vegetation, a 
concretion formed by salts, after 
water, When eet in the air for evaporation. 
These concretionsa 2 oe round the surface 
of the lignor, affixed to the sides of the vea- 
sel, and are often in branching forms #0 as 
Pn a planta. 

Vege etative (vej'e-tat-iv), a [Fr. végetatif.] 

rowing, or having the power of growing, 

as plants. ‘Creatures vegetative and grow- 
ing.” Kaleigh,—2. sac eb the F dte to pro- 
duce or support growth ta; as, the 
regetative properties 


cal arena 


of so 
| Vegetative | (ve) eaat iv), m A vegetable. 


BS vefre-tatt , st 
egetativeness (vej'e- ¥-es ), fi. € 
yea of being vegetative, or producing 


ceote (we-Jét), a. [L. regetus, enlivened, 
vigorous, See VEGETABLE.] Vigorous; ac- 
tive, [Bare ] 

A well racdicated habit in a lively, wyete faculty is 
like an apple of gold in a picture o silver, South, 


Vegetivet (vej’e-tiv), a. Vegetable; having 
the nature of plants; capable of growth. 
* Vegetive life.” Tiuxeer. 

Vegetive t (vej'e-tiv),m A vegetable. ‘In 
vegetives, in metals, stones." Shak, 

Vi te (vej‘e-té-al-ka-li), mn An al- 

i 


Vv (vej‘e-Lé-an-i-mal), a. Par- 
cing of the nature both of vegetable and 
anima) matter, 

He (the chemist) also found . that this loner 
matter winch was contained im the ‘bag, which con- 
stilules the yeast-plant, was a substance com 
the elements carbou and hydrogen, and oxygen 
nitreagen, and was what Fabroni cane a 
tepefeanma’ substance, and that if had the pecu- 
liarities of what are commonly anion pro- 


Tha, j 
acl fo-animal matter is a term formerly 
d to vegetable gluten and allumen. 


wt it 


Ve toust (vej'e-tus), a. [See VEGETE | 
Vigorous; lively; vegete. 
If she be fiir, 


, and mepetews, ue sw eeTMeats 
ever drew more ies. A. Venson. 
Vehemence (véhe-mens), n. [Fr. whémence, 

from L. rehementia, eagerness, vehemence. 

Seo VEHEMENT. ] The character or quali 
of being vehement; the energy exhib 
by one who or that which is vehement; os, 
(a) Violent ardour; fervour; impetuosity; 
re; as, the vehemence of love or affection; 
the rehemence of anger or other passion. 
* His vehemence of temper." Addison. * Fiery 


tehemence of youth.’ Sir W. Scott. 
omiudorrcca an mney at 


(b) Force or ee gach ye accompanying en- 
any kind; impetuous force; 
impetuosity; boisterousness; violence; fury; 
as, the vehemence of wind: to speak with 
vehemence. 
Stunning sounds and voices all confused 
Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his Gar 
With loudest arheenence, Afwion. 


Vehemency (v@'he-men-si), n». Vehemence. 


‘The tehemency of your alfection." Shak 
Vehement (vé'he- ment), a. (Fr. odhément, 
from L. ve ens, tehementia, eager, vele- 
ment, lit. carried ‘out of one's mind, from 
veho, to carry (see VEHICLE), and mens, the 
mind. 1. Proceeding from or characterized 
by strength, violence, or impetuosity of feel- 
ing or emotion; very ardent; very eager or 
urgent; fervent; passionate; as, a vehement 
affection or passion; vehement desire; wehe- 
ment nence. * Vehement importunity.” 
Shak, ‘Their vehement instigation.” Shak, — 
z ties vk with great force or enerey =. 
getic; Olent; furioua; very forcible; as 
Aement Aement wind; a vehement torrent. 


eae will endure a tetemrenl fire fora lone time, 


Gren. 
ts, ait) tuons, violent, furious, boister- 


a onate, fervid, ardent, flery, glow- 
ng, eager, urgen 

Ve ing, burning, (yehe-ment-li, ado. Ina ve- 
hement manner; with t force and vio- 


lence; urgently; forci ‘ly; ardently; pas- 
sionately. Mark xiv. 31, 
Vehicle (vé’hi-kl), n. (Fr. réhicule, from L. 


cehiculum, a vehicle, a carriage, from veho, 
to carry, from a root seen also in E. wagon, 
way.) 1. Any kind of carriage moving on 
land, either on wheels or runners, copay. 
hending coaches, chariota, ee ee 

carts of every kind, sleighs, Siete and 

the like; a conveyance.—2 That which ' ‘s 
used as the instrument of conveyance, trans- 
mission, or communication; as, lan hg 


the ordinary vehicle for conve 
* His blood the t vehicle of life.’ ai Hate Hale, 


; » Sc. ; ; j, job; , : ; ‘ ‘ ; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


g,g0; j, job 


i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; H, then; th, thin 


VEBICLED 


‘And alias arn tet the eehiclee A prayer.’ 
Drydan. 


The gesaty (A a Sverng wat wrves 24 8 tehicls | 


ty tomyey tha Ut-n and manag Aa ney 

0 FL. Eetvange. 
8 In phaz. a mtetances in which medicine ts 
taken: an excipient (which see) 4 In art. 
& INenetrnim cn tnewlium in which paints, 


sgrsrsve 

pared frry uae, thna in painting water ie the 
wehicia In fren and water-colvara, the 
colwure heing comaclidated with gum-erabic; 
size la nan in distemper painting, and the 
fixed «Ale cA linsest, nut, anl poppy are used 


in oAl-palnting. Mairhedt. 
Vv (yHhi-kld), p. anda. Comveyed in 
oF applied or imparted by meana of & ve- 


tants 108 threngh potemis. fe 
Pram yaum vrhuled in praia. Mat. Green. 


Vehicular (v4-hik’G l4r), a. Of, pertaining, 
or relating to a vehicle or vehicles, as, ve- 
Aleular teatfic, vehleular conveyance. 

Yopiculary (vé-hik’fi-la-ri), 4. Vehicular. 

te AD Radon 0.6. ae Ny 

s , oF tinpart by means of ao vehicle. 

Carlyle 


Vehiculatory (v4 hik’t-Ia-to-ri),a. Pertain- 
ing or relating toa vehicle; vehicular. ‘ Ve- 
h tory gour for setting ont.’ Carlyle. 
ehime (fh’me), n. Kamo as Vehmgerichte. 

@ erichte (fam’ge-rich-te),n. pl. (PI. of 
(bh, vehmgertcht 0.0, verna, feme, fem, pan- 
feahment, and gericht,a court of justice] A 
wen of secret tribunals which criglnated 
uring the middle ages in Wentphalla, and 
then aproad over Gormany when the regular 
administration of Justice had fallen intocom- 
Jete disorder. The chief of the association 
the Freigraf {treo count) was usually aman 
of exaltod rank, and had the supreme direc- 
ton of the courte. Ile associates (Fret 
schiffan -- {reo Juaticos) concurred in and 
exevited tha sontences of the court, being 
bound by « tremendous oath to obey all its 
behesta, and koop secret its proceedings 
from all that ia betwoon heaven and earth. 
The assemblies of the tribunal were some- 
Hes held In public and in the open alr, 
but wero generally held by night in a forest 
or in some other concealed place. Any per- 
aon sae to bo guilty of heresy, sorcery, 
rapo, theft, robbery, or murder, might be 
sumMmonod before the court and compelled 
to answor tho chargo brought againat him 
by the accuser, who was ono of the Frel- 
avhiffon, If tho acousod was found guilty of 
a capital crime, or If he repeatedly refused 
to appear on being duly cited, It was the 
duty of tho Frotachdffen to put him to death. 
Thin ayatern offorad groat svopo for the spirit 
of private revonge, malice, and interested 
motives, and many jJudictal murders were 
perpstrated. When the govornments of the 
various etates became more effective and 
soolety more aattied, the regular oxecutive 
atriugylod to deatroy the power of the vehimn- 

rlohte, and ultimately anceveded, tho last 
rbunal being hold at Zell in 1608. 

Vehmio (vé’‘mik), a. Of or pertaining to the 
vehme or vehmgerichte (which see). 

Veil (vAl), n. (O.Fr. vedle, vadle, Mod. Fr. 
voile, n veil, a sall, a curtain, &e., from L. 
welts, anil, covering, vell, derived by somo 
from a root meaning to move, econ also tn 
veho, wo carry, and in E. way, wagon.) 
1, Something hung up or aproad out to tn- 
torcept the view; a covering thrown before 
or over somothing to prevent it being seon; 
aecreen; a curtain; specifically, any more or 
lees transparent ploce of dress worn to con- 
ceal, shade, or protect the face, 

The ews! of the temple was rent in twain. 
Mat. xxvil. sz. 
Ronnet nor eee! henceforth nu creature wear! 
Nu aun noe wind will ever strive tu kiss ave F 
¢ sa, 
2 Mw anything that prevents observation; 
a covering, mask, diaguise, or tho like. 


Twill pluck the borrow'd ees uf modesty from the 
wr-seeming Mia Base. sath, 


8 ln def aud eve same as Velum. - 4. In 
anat the soft palate. Seo PALats. — To 
fede the wil, W ansaume the veil according 
to the custen of a woman when she becoines 
aun, to retire to a nunnery 
Veil (val ef. 1. To cover or conceal with 
a veil, curtain, or something alinilar 
Ver fave was wad #, yet to my fancied sight 
L.uve, sweetness, guiness in her person shined. 
AM setves. 
Then ha mbe 
Ulveres drow, behind ita ample file 
Vesamg his face thrvugh fear to be oheervent, 
Cowper. 


Fate, far, fat, tell; mé,. met, her: 


,)6hSEO 


varnishes, &c.,are diaanived and pre 


pine, pin; 


Veined 


D5 


q | 


2 Ts 
hide, to eomesal ‘Pan of Apollo, din 
human firm’ Werdecorts. —32. To keep 
from being seen, t» cvnceal {rum view. 
She ber/1 se PD ivtelanmhicetear. Trunyson. 
4. To ecmeeal, figuratively; to mask; to dis- 
fae. ‘To keep your ahaa pore ey: veiled.” 
. ‘Ralf w show, teil his deep in- 
tent’ Pupe. 


Vetlless (valles).a. Destitate of aveil ‘Her 


ceilless eyen.’ Tennyson. 


Vein (vin), n. (Fr. reine, from L tena, a 


blond-vessel, vein, also natural bent, genius, 


supposed ty be from same rout as ceho, to | 


carry. See VEIL) 1. One of a system of 
membranous canals or tubes distributed 
throughout the bodies of animals for the 
purpose of retarning the impure blood from 
the extremitien, sarlinea: and viscera to the 
heart and lungs. They are devoid of elas- 
ticity, and have no pulsation, the motion of 
the blood being mainly secured by pressure 
of the moving muscles, between which they 
are imbedded, the backward flow of the 
blood being prevented where necessary by 
a series of valves which permit a current 
only towards the heart. The veins arise 
from venous capillaries which collect from 
the tissues the blood recently brought to 
them by the arterial capillaries. These 
venous capillaries unite to form ultimate 
veins, which still unite in turn, forming 
gradually larger branches and trunks as they 
approach the centre of the circulation. The 
venous blood returned from above the re- 
gion of the heart is united in one great 
veln, the vena cava superior, all those from 
below entering by the vena cava inferior. 
The portal vein (vena porta) receives the 
venous blood from the intestines and con- 
veys it through the liver to the vena cava 
inferior. The pulmonary vein and branches 
o from the right side of the heart to the 
ungs, sort the blood to the air-sacs to 
be revivified b 
alr. The veins like the arteries are com- 





y the oxygen of the inspired | 


d of three coats. Valves are absent in | 


he ven porte, the portal, the pulmonary, 
and various other veine, and are present In 
greatest numbers in the veins of the extre- 
mities. —2. A tube or an assemblage of tubes 
through which the sap of plants is trans- 
mitted along the leaves. The term is more 
appropriately applied to the finer and more 
complex ramifications which interbranch 
with each other like net-work, the larger and 
more direct assemblages of vessels bein 
called ribs and nerves. Veins are also foun 
in the calyxand corolla of flowers. —3. A crack 
or fissure in a rock, filled up by substances 
different from the rock, and which may either 
be metallic or non-metallic. Veins are some- 
times many yards wide, having a length of 
many miles, and they ramify or branch out 
into innumerable smaller parts, often as 
slender as threads. Metallic veins are chiefly 
found in the primary, and lower and middle 
secondary rocks. Many sree. of stone 
as granite, porphyry, &c., are often foun 
in velna —4 A streak or wave of different 
colour, appearing in wood, in marble, and 
other stones; a long irregular streak of col- 
our, —5. A cavity, fissure, or cleft, as in the 
earth or other substance. ‘To do me busi- 
ness {n the veins o’ the earth.’ Shak. — 
6. Any distinctive or valuable property or 
characteristic considered as running through 
or being intermingled with others; # con- 
tinued strain; current; stream. 

He can open a ees of true and noble thinking. 
a 


Many a good poetic tess is buried under ve e 


~OCHhE, 
7. Manner of speech or action; particular 
atyle, character, disposition, or cast of mind. 
This is Ercles’ tein, atyrant’s tein. Shad. 
The whole world again 
Cannot pick out five such, take each one in ue wes: 
ar. 
8 Particular moad, temper, humour, or dis- 
position for the time being. 
Tam net in the giving tein to-day. 
Speak'st thou in earnest or in jesting twin J 


Shad, 


Dryden. 
Vein (van), ¢.¢. To fill or furnish with veins; 


to cover with veins; to streak or variegate 
with veina i 


to make your 
Tennyson. 


Not tho’ all the 
That eerss the world, were pack’ 
crown. 


Veinalt (va‘nal), a. Relating to the veins; 


venous. eed a 
(vand), a. 1. Full of veins; streaked; 
variegated; as, wined marble. ‘Meadows 


often veined with gentle gliding bruoks' | 


ndote, not, more; tabe, tub, dyll; 


VELLEITY 








eat: to enshroad; ty envely:. to Drayton —2 In Sot. having vessels branch- 


over the surface, as a leaf. 

V (van‘ing), ». 1 The act or process 
of forming veins —2 A streaked or varie- 
gated appearance as if covered by a net 

& of vei 

In the edifices man there should be foand rev- 
ereat worship and fc.cewirg :f the spirit... . which 
gives vesarng to the weal acd poush to the shell. 

Kushin. 

3 In wearing, a stripe in the cloth formed 
by a vacancy in the warp.—4 A kind of 
needle-work {n which the veins of a piece of 
muslin are wrought to a pattern. 

Veinlees (van'les), a. Destitate of veins; as, 
a vcinicss leaf. 

Veinlet (vanlet), n. A small vein; a vein 
branching off from a larger vein. ‘ Veins 
and ceinlets.’ Carlyle. 

Veinous (vs‘nus),a. Same as Jenous. 


The excellent cid gent'eman’s nails are and 
leaden, and his hands lean and trinoss. s 
Vein-stone (van’stén), n. The stony or 


mineral matter occupying a vein; vein-stuff. 

Vein-stuff ( van’st fe n The non-metal 
liferous matter found in a vein or lode, and 
technically called the matriz or gang. 

Veiny (va’ni), a. Full of veins; as, veiny 
leaves. ‘The reiny marble.” Thomson. 

Velar (vélér), a. [L. relum, a veil.) Of, 
pertaining. or relating to a veil; specifi- 
cally, in philol. a term applied to certain 
sounds, as those represented by the letters 
gw, kw, gu, produced by the aid of the veil 
or soft palate. A. H. Sayce. 

Velarium (vé-la‘ri-um), n (LJ The great 
awning drawn over the roofless Roman 
theatres or amphitheatres to protect the 
spectators from the rain or the sun's raya. 

Velate (v@lat), a. (L. velatus, pp. of velo, 
to veil.) In dot. having a veil; veiled. 

Velatura (vel’a-ti-ra), n. [It., from velare, 
to cover, to veil.] In sine arts, the art or 
process of glazing a picture by rubbing on a 
thin covering of colour with the hand. This 
mode was much practised by the early 
Italian painters. 

Velet (val), n. Avveil. Spenser. 

Velella (vé-lella), n. (L. relum, asail.)] A 

nus of Hydrozvua. See VELELLIDS. 

Veleliids (vé-lel’li-dé), n. pl. A family of 
Hydrozoa, sub-class Siphonophora, order 
Physophoridm. The best known member, 
Velela vulgaris or Sallee-man, is about 2 
inches in length by 14 in height. It is of a 
beautiful blue colour and semi-transparent, 
and floats on the surface of the sea with its 
vertical crest exposed to the wind as a sail: 
hence the name. 

Velia (véli-a), n. (L. velum, a_sail] A 

enus of hemipterous insects. VW. currens 
fs commonly seen running on the surface of 
brooks. 

Veliferous (vé-lifér-us), a. [L. velum, a 
sail, and fero, to bear.) Bearing or carry- 
ing sails. ‘Velifervus chariots’ Svelyn. 


Rare. } 

Veligerous (vé-lij‘ér-us), a. (L. velum, a 
veil, and gero, to bear.) Bearing a velum. 
See VELUM. : 

Velinche (ve-linsh’), n. [Also valinch, per- 
haps from Fr. avaler, to let down. See 
AVALE, v.t.) A tubular vessel open at both 
ends, wider above than below, and such that 
when dipped into liquor and the thumb or 
finger closed on the upper end the liquid 
does not run out when the instrument is 
lifted. It is used in sampling liguora 

Velitationt (vel-i-ta’shon), n. (L. velitatio, 
velitationis, from velitor, velitatus, to skir- 
mish, from veles, velitis, a light-armed sol- 
dier.] A dispute or contest; a slight skir- 

Velivolaut (ve-livé-lant), a. [L. velivola 

vo ve- ant), a. vels ns, 
velivolantis—velum, a sail, and volo, to fly.} 


Passing under sail. [ J 
Vell Crs), & (Fell, a skin. F is often 
changed to v in the dialect of the South of 


ar ey The maw or stomach of a young 

used for rennet. [Local] 

Vell (vel), v.¢ [Perhaps from vel, provin- 
cial form of fell,a skin. See above.) Tocut 
off the turf or sward of land. [Local } 

Velleity + (vel-lé'7i-ti), n. (Fr. velléit¢, from 
L. velle, to will) Volition in the weakest 
form: an indolent or inactive wish or in- 
clination towards a thing, which leads to no 
energetic effort to obtain it: chiefly a scho- 
lastic term. 


The wishing of a thing is net 
it, but it is that which is called by 
ect eviiesty, and imports no more 
ative cency in, ard desire 
any won of 


VELLENAGE 


Vellenage,t n. ; Villanage or villenage. 
Spe ieer. 
Vellet,! Vellute | (vol'let, velit), nm. Velvet. 


His oeffef lead began to sheor out, 
And his wreathed horns gan newly a 


Vellicate (vel'li-kit), ut [L vellies, welli- 
catum, from vello, to pull] To twitch; to 
cause to twitch convulsively: applied to the 
muscles and fibres of animals. ‘Convul- 
sions arising from something vellicafing a 
nerve.” Arduthnot 

Vellicate (vel'li-kit), vi To move spas- 
mewlically; to twitch; as, a nerve pellicates, 

Vellication (vel-li-ka’shon), m [L. welli- 
catio, See above.) 1, The act of twitching 
or of causing to twitch.—2 A twitching or 
convulaive motion of a muscular fibre. 
Wills. 

Vellicative et Mag tt a. Having the 
pewer of vellicating, plucking, or twitching. 

Vellon (vel-yon’), n [Sp.; same word as 
fidion,| A kind of Spanish money of ac- 
count. The term is also used like the Eng- 
lish word sterling. The reale de vellon is 
worth about 2}a. English. 

Velloped (vel'opt), pp. In Aer. having 
of anch or such a tincture: applied to a 
cock whose gills are borne of a different 
tincture from the body, 

Vellozia (vel-lé‘zi-a), n. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Hemodoracem; the tree lilies 
They have the appearance of lilies with a 
perennial stem, 2 to 10 feet high They 
vive a peculiar aspect to the flora of some 
districts of South America, and are chiefly 
natives of the dry mountain regions of 
Brazil. 

Vellum (vel'um), . (Fr. vélin, from L. vitu- 
linus, pertaining to a calf, from vitulus, a 
calf. See VEAL.) <A fine kind of parchment 
made of calfs skin, and rendered clear, 
amooth, and white fur writing on. ote 
PARCHMENT.) The term is also applied to 
a superior kind of writing paper, and to o 
kind of cotton cloth prepared to imitate 
more or leas vellum in appearance. 

Vellumy (vel’um-i),a, Resenbling vellum. 

Vellus (vel'lus), an. [(L, a fleece.] In bot. 
the stipe of certaly fungi. 

Veloce (vi-licha). 
term prefixed to & passage or Movement 
to indicate that it ia to be performed with 
ureat (quickness or swiftness. 

Velociman (vé-los’i-man), n [L. velox, ve- 
locia, swift, and mars, the hand.) <A car- 
ig, 3 at the nature of a velocipede driven 
iY ban. 

Velocimeter (vé-15-sim’e-tér), n. [L. veloz, 
reloeia, rapid, and Gr, mefron, a measure.) 
An apparatus for measuring the speed o 
machinery. Simmanas. 

Velocipede (vé-lus i-péd), n. [From L, velox, 
velocia, awift, and pes, pedis, afoot. See VE- 
LOCITY, Foot.] A light vehicle or carriage 
impelled by the rider One of theolder forms 
of this carringe consisted of two wheels of 
nearly equal size, placed one before the other, 
and connecte! by a beam on which the 
driver's seat was fixed. The rider, sitting 
astride the machine, propelled it bythe thrust 
of each footon the ground This form dates 
from the early part of the present century. 
About half a century later treadles operat- 
ing cranks on the axle of the front wheel 
came into use, and soon many modified and 
improved kinds became popular under the 
name of the hicyele. (See BIcycLE.) A three- 
wheeled velocipede, or tricycle, which offera 
a safer seat to its occupant, is alao in exten- 
sive use, and may be so constructed as to 
carry two persons. Light boata driven by 
a paddle wheel or wheels operated by cranks 
and treadles, and known as water-veloci- 

ape have been also brought into use. 
elocipedist (vé-los'i-péd-ist), n, One who 
uses a velocipede; one who runs matches on 

a velocipede. 

Velocity (vé-los'l-ti). n. (Fr. eélocit?, from 
L. velocitas, from relor, relocis, swift, rapid: 
from a root seén also in reles, a light-armed 
soldier (whence telifation); Skr. wal, to 
turn about.) 1. Quickness or speed in mo- 
tion or movement; swiftness; rapidity; ce- 
lerity; a5, the velocity of wind: the velocity 
of a planet or comet in ita orbit or course; 
the velocify of a cannon-ball; the velocity of 
ht, It ia not applied to the movements 
of animala, or but rarely. See CELERITY.— 
2 In physics, rate of motion, whether fast 
orélow; the rate at which a body changes ita 
position in space; the rate of change of 
position of a point per nnit of time, The 
velocity of a body is uniform when it passes 


It. ql i | At 7” | 
[It, quick] In music Velveret (vel'vér-et), n, A kind of fustian. 
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through equal spaces in equal times, and it 
is oavtabie when the spaces passed through 
in equal times are unequal. The velocity 
of a body is accelerated when it posses 
through a greater space in eqnal successive 
pacynns of time, as is the case of falling 
bodies under the action of gravity, and it is 
retarded when a leas space is agh 
in each successive portion of time. When 
the motion of a y is uniform its velocity 
is measured by the space described by it in 
a unit of time, as one second. If the mo- 
tion of the body is not uniform ita veloc! 
is measured by the space which it woul 
describe uniformly in a given time, if the 
motion became and continued uniform from 
that instant of time. The unit of space and 
time taken in order to measure velocity, 
may be assumed of any magnitude, but 
theoretical mechanics one second is usually 
taken as the unit of time, and one foot as the 
unit of space.—Angular velocity. See under 
ANGULAR, —Jnifial velocity, the rate of move- 
ment of a body at starting: especially used 
of the velocity of a projectile as it issues 
from a firearm. — Virtual velocity. See 
under VIRTUAL.—SYN. Swiftness, rapidity, 
celerity, apeed, fleetness, quickness. 
Veltfare (velt'fir),n A TLcoany” ‘A velt- 
[L., a veil.) 1. In bot. 


Ff asnipe.’ Swift. [Local 
horizontal membrane 


elum (vé'lum), 1. 
& fame given to a 

connecting the margin of the pileus of a 
fungus with the stipes. —2 In zool. the mem- 
brane which surrounds and partially closes 
the mouth of the disc of Medusm or mednu- 
siform er per —Velum palat, in anat, 
os veil of the palate; the soft palate, See 

ALATE. 


Velumen (ve-li’men), n. [L, a cover, a | 
fleece.) In bof. the velvety coating formed 


over some leaves by short soft hairs. 
Veluret (vel’ir), ». [Fr. velowrs, O.Fr, vel- 
ouz, telows, villuse, from L. villorwa, sh 
from villus, shaguy hair.) Velvet. ‘An old 
hat lined with vrelwre.” Beau. & FL 

Velutinous (ve-li’tin-us), a. fi veluto, 
velvet.) Kesembling velvet; velvety; soft: 
epecifically, in bot. having a hairy surface, 
which in texture resembles velvet, as in 
Rochea coccinea. 


Southey. 

Velvet (vel’vet), n [0.E. velowetle (Chaw- 
cer), velwet, vellute; L L.velluetum,vellutum; 
It. velluto; from a Latin adjective willutua, 
shaggy, from villus, sh .) LA rich 
silk stuff, covered on the outside with a 


close, short, fine, soft shag or nap. In this | 


fabric the warp is passed over wires 0 a8 to 
make a row of loops which project from the 
hacking, and are thus left, by withdrawing 
the wire, for an uncut or pile velvet, but are 
cut by a knife to make a cut velvet. The 
sume name is given to cotton stuffs manu- 
favtured in the same way, which are also 
called velveteen or cotton veloet.—2. A deli- 
cate hairy integument covering a deer'’s 
antlers in the first s of growth. 
amply provided with blood-vessels, which 
supply nutriment to the horns, but gradu- 
ally ns to shrivel and peel off, ita com- 
plete appearance being hastened by the 
deer rubbing its antlers against trees, dc. 
Velvet (vel'vet), v1. To paint velvet, [Rare.] 
Verditure . .. is the palest green that is, but good 
to welte! open Liack in any drapery. Peachara, 


Velvet tral vet) a, Made of velvet: or soft 
and delicate like velvet, as the skin of an 
animal or the surface of aplant. * The cow- 
Blip's velvef head.’ MNilton. 

Velvet (vel'vet), of To cover with velvet; 
to cause to resemble velvet. [Rare.] 

Velveted (vel'vet-ed). a. Partaking of the 
nature of velvet; painted so as to resemble 
velvet. 

Velveteen (vel-vet-én’), mn. [From velvet.] A 
kind of cloth made of cotton In imitation of 

utes cotton as eet VELVET. anf 

elvet-guard (vel'vet-gird), » 1. Aguardor 
ornamental trimming of dress worn in the 
time of Shakspere. ‘These velvet-guards, 
and black-laced sleeves.’ Decker,—2. Fig. 
i person wearing such ornaments. ‘To vel- 
vef-guards and Sunday citizens." Shak, 

Velveting (vel'vet-ing), n, The fine nap or 
shag of velvet. 

Velvet-leaf (vel'vet-l4f), n. A name given 
to the Ciseampelos Pareira, on account of 
the silky down which covers the leaves, 
also to Sida Abutilon, See CISSAMPELOS, 

Velvet-moss (vel'vet-mos), nm A lichen 
ieyrephore murina) used in dyeing, found 

the Dovrefjeld Mountains of Norway. 


Tt is | 





VENATICA 


Velvet-painting (vel'vet-pant-ing),n The 
art of colouring on velvet with transparent 

liquid and other readily diluted colours. 

Velvet-pee t (vel'vet-pé), mn. (Velvet, and 
L.G. and D. pije, Goth paida—cloth, a 
warm jacket. See PEA-JACKET.] <A velvet 
jacket. 

Though now your blockhead be covered with a 

Spanish block, and your lashed shoulders with a 
Pestar- pee, ean, & Fi, 


Velvet-pile (vel'vet-pll), n. A kind of car- 

cn with along softnap. Simmonds, 
elvet-rumner (vel’vet-run-¢r), n. <A bird, 
the water-rail (which see). loughby. 

Velvet-scoter (vel'vet-sko'tér),n, A marine 
bird of the genus Oidemia (0. fusca), a kind 
of black duck. SCOOTER. 

Velvety (vel've-ti),a. Made of or resembling 
velvet; smooth, soft, or delicate in surface, 
*The beautiful velvety turf of the gardens.’ 
T. Hughes. 

Vena (vé'na), n. (L.] In anat. a veln, Vena 
cara, the largest vein in the body, so named 
from its great cavity, into which, as a com- 
mon channel, all the lesser velna except the 
pulmonaries, empty themselves, ‘This vein 
receives the blood from the extremities and 
other prin era transmits it to the right 
auricle of the heart. It is divided into the 
superior and inferior. (See HEART.) Vena 
porta, the great vein situated at the entrance 
of the liver. It recelves the blood from the ab- 
domina! viscera, and carries it into the sub- 
stance of the liver, where the blood is uti- 
lized in the formation of bile. It is distin- 
guished into two portions, the hepatic and 
abdominal, Vena contracta, in hydraulica, 
see under CONTRACTED, 

Venal (vé'nal), a. [L. vena, a vein.] Per- 
oe to a vein or to veins; contained in 
the veins; venous; as, venal blood, [Rare.] 

Venal (vé'nal),a. [L. venalis, venal, for sale, 
from teneo, to be sold, from renwm, sale, 
and eo, I g0.] Ready to be sold for money 
or other consideration and entirely from sor- 
did motives; basely or meanly disposed of 
or to be disposed of for lucre; mercenary; 
hireling; as, a venal politician; penal ser- 
vices. ‘And shakes corruption on her vernal 
throne.” Thomaon, 

Penal and licentious scribblers, with just sufficient 
talents to clothe the thoughts of a pandar in the st. 


a bellman, were now the favourite writers of the 
sovrercign and the public, Macaulay, 


— Venal, Mercenary, Hireling. Although 
both renal and mercenary are used in a bad 
sense, venal ia much stronger than merce- 
nary, standing to it in the relation of sale 
to hire. A venal man sella himself wholly 
to his purchaser, sacrificing character, bon- 
our, principle, his whole Sndividualit in 
deed for gain; a mercenary man acts with a 
view to profit in what he does, and is actu- 
ated by sordid motives, but he does not 
necessarily surrcuder himeelf unreservedly, 
or even make any sacrifice of principle, 
With the mercenary man love of gain is the 
chief motive; with the venal man it is in 
effect the only motive. Hireling denotes 
that hire is the motive, and thus implies 
something servile as well as mercenary, 
conveying more of contempt than of repro- 
bation. 

Thus need 

And verse 


The Soy duke is pricking fast across St, Andrd’s 


P " 
With all the Airefing chi¢ of Guelders and Al- 
TLL TE, ie cot dfacaulay, 
Venality (vé-nal’i-ti), nm. The state or qua- 
lity of being venal or basely influenced by 
money; prostitution of talents, offices, or 
services for money or reward; mercenariness; 
as, the venality of a corrupt court. 
Venantes (vé-nan'tés), n. pl [Ppr. pl. of 
L, tenor, to hunt.) The hunting-spiders, a 
family of spiders so called because, instead 
of weaving webs, they are incessantly run- 
ning or leaping about the vicinity of their 
abode to chase and catch their prey. The 
nus Mygale comprises the largest mem- 
ers, and may be regarded as the type. See 
MYGALE. 
Venary? (vé'na-ri), 2. rom L. venor, to 
hunt.) Kelating to hunting. Howell. 
Venatic,| Venatical) (vé-nat'ik, vé-nat'ik- 
al), a, [L venaticus, from venor, to hunt. ] 
Pertaining to hunting; used in hunting. 


There be three for Meuary oF wrnafical pleasure in 
e ‘ 


wits a vile revenue made, 
fa merceary trade. 


England, vir., a forest, a and a park w 
Howe 
Venatica (vé-nat'i-ka), n. <A kind of coarse 


mahogany used for ship-building. See VI- 
RNATICO, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go0; Jj, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


VENATION 





Venationt (vé-na’shon),n. [L. cenatio, from 
popes to hunt. Bee VENISON, 1 2 The act 


2 he state of being hun 5 
Venation (vé-na’ shon), n. [L. vena, a veln.] 
In bot, the manner in which the velna of 
na-td'ri-alj, a. Relating to 


[L. vendo, to sell: said to 


ractice of Sane Sir T. Browne.— | 


Vend (vend), w.t. 


be from renum, sale, and do, to give.) To. 


transfer tu another person for a pecuniary 
equivalent; to sell; as, to vend goods, to 
vend meat and vegetables in market, 

h RK nel Juliet* t but 
ta be teiecione fection pny Oa peusat Pape 


Where, tippling p ve Cato's self youll see, 
And pa gh Aire g smuggled tea. Cradde. 


Vend) (vend), Sale. Richardson, 
Vencabict (ven’ da-bl), a. Vendible. Chaw- 


Vendace SN aragherighs [O. Fr, vendese, Mod. 
randoise, the dace; origin unknown. ] 
r ecies of teleostean fishes, of the family 
Salmonide, genus Coregonus (C. Willough- 
te noted for its sesh a distribution, 
ng found o Britain only in Lochmaben, 
and in two or three of the 
on the Continent in some of the rivera and 
Inkes of Sweden. The body is deepand com- 
pressed, the back brown in colour, the sides 
tinged with yellow, the belly silvery, the 
tall ja broadly forked, 
fins yellow. The ave length ja about 
6 to Tinches. The fish fe estearned a great 
delicacy, and is taken with the sweep-net 
about nny Fd 
Vendean (ven-dé’an), a. Of or pertaining to 
La Vendée in France. 

Vendean (ven-de an), n A native or inha- 
bitant of La Vendée 

Vendee (ven-de’), n. “The person to whom a 
thing ja sold: op to vendor, Aylife. 

Vi (vof-di-mil-ir),n. [Fr., from 
L. riidemia, the vintage.) The firat month 
of the French republican calendar. It was 
so called from its being the vintage season. 
It began September 22 or 23, and ended 
October 21 or 2% 

Vender (vendér), n. One who vends or sella; 
aseller, Spelled also Vendor. 

Vendetta (ven-det'ti), nn, [It., from L, vin- 
dicla, revenge. 5ee VINDICTIVE. ) A blood- 
feud: the act or practice of the neareat of 
kin executing vengeance on the murderer 
ofa relative, In Corsica the vendetta is re- 
garded as a duty incumbent on the relatives 
of the murdered man, and, failing to reach 
the real murderer, they take vengeance on 
his relatives. The practice exists, oe 
toa more limited extent, in Sicily, Sardin 
and Calabria, as well as among the 
Circassians, Arnha, 

Vendibili ven-di-bil'l- ti), m The state of 
being vendible or saleable. ‘The vendibility 
of commodities.” Jer. Taylor. 

VWendible (ven'di-bl),a, [L cendibilis, from 
vendo, to sell. See VEND.] Capable of being 
vended or sold; to he disposed | of for money: 
anleable; marketable; as, goods rendible tn 
a market. ‘A maid not vendible.” Shak, 
* Prices of things vendible." Bacon, 

Vendible (ven di-bl), n. Something to be 
sold or offered for sale. 

Vendsblences (ven'di-bl-nes), =. Vendi- 


Vendib (ven'di-bli), ade, In a vendible | 


or saleable manner. 

Venditation) (ven-di-ta'’shon), n [L ven- 
ditatio, from vendifo, to offer again and | 
again for sale, intens. from vendo, rend ituan, 

to sell) A boastful display. The vendi- 
pecs of our own worth. 

Vendition (ven-di’shon), De venditio, 
from wénds, to sell.) The act of selling: 
anle. Sermon, 1644. [Rare.] 

Vendor (ven'dor), n <A vender; a seller. 

In sales of Lars sell ee etre 
spoken of as ‘the Pass gt tom in sales of goods 
is quite as frequently spoken of as ‘the seller." 
Mesiry and |W hitefey. 
Venduel (ven'di).n. (0. Fr. rendue, a sale, 
m vendre, tosell.) <A public auction. 
I went ashore, and having purchased a laced 


waistcoar . . . Gt a wndee, Made a swaggering 

figure. Smal fegt, 
We are offered, by the terms of this tender, six 

tontha’ credit. Frankian. 


Vendue-master| (ven’di-mas-tér), n 
auctioneer, Wharton. 

Veneer (ve-nér),n. [Probably directly from 
0G. furnier, a veneer, furnieren, to veneer, 
from Fr. fowrnir, to furnish (which see). it 
has been conjectured that the word may 


lish lakes, and | 


pectoral and ventral | 


| Venere Venera 


Au | 
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have been to some eaten’ 58 influenced by vei, 
wood used in veneering being often veined. } 
A thin piece of wood ‘enuaulines ivory or 
other substance) of a more valuable kind 
laid upon another of a more common sort, 
. that the whole substance ap to be 
of the more valuable sort. Choice and 
beautiful kinds of hard woods, aa mahogany. 
rosewood, d&c., are used | for veneers, the wood 
to which they are attached by gluing being 
usually deal or pine. 

Veneer (ve-nér’),v.t (See the noun.) 1. To 
cover with veneers; to overlay or face over, 
as an inferior wood, with wood of a finer or 
more beautiful kind, so # to give the whole 
mass the ap eof being made of the 
more valua wood: as, to veneer a ward- 
robe or other article of furniture. Hence— 
2. To give a more eable appearance to, 
as to something worthless, or unattrac- 
tive; to puta fine superficial ahow on; to gild. 
‘A rogue in grain veneer'd with sanctimoni- 

ous theory." Tennyson. 

(ve-néring), 7”, 1. The operation 
of one who veneers; the art of laying on 
veneers. —2Z. The covering laid upon the sar- 
face of the coarser material; hence, jig. 
superficial show, 

Veneer-moth (ve-nér'moth), n The name 

ce by collectors to moths of the genus 


Venefical, Veneficial (ve-nef‘ik-al, ven-e- 
fish'al), a. [L. weneficus, poisonous, aorcer- 
ous. See VENEFICE.] 1. Acting by poison; 
bewitching; sorcerous. [Rare. 

The magical virtues of miselto, and conceived 
efficacy unto wenefirial omvaiaes. seemeth a Pagan 


relique derived from the ancient Prreisis, 
Sir 7. Brome. 


2. Addicted to sorcery or poisoning. 
Venefice} (ven'e-fis),n. [L. reneficium, from 
reneficus, ate | —nnenum, poison, and 
Facio, to make. ] The practice of poisont 
(wen -e-fi ‘us),@. Same as Ve- 
anifeal Sir T. Browne 
neficiously ( ven-e-fish’ Lg. adv, By 
olson ur witchcraft. Sir 7. Browne. 
nemous} (ven'em-us), a, Venomous; 
aera eae 
enenate (ven'é-nit), ct ([(L. veneno, ten- 
enatnm, to poison, from renenum, poison. ] 
To poison; to infect with poison, 


These miasms... pevewate the entire peg tem blood. 


Venenate (ren'é- nit), a. Infected with pe pol- 
gon. ‘The venenate parts are carried off.’ 
Wow ner rad, 

enenation (ven-é-na'shon), n. (See above. ] 
L The act of poisoning.—2 Poison; venom. 
This renenation ahoota from the eye.” Sir 
TT. Browne. 
—Venene,| Venenose} (ve-nén’, ven’é-nds ¢ 
«6 [L. venenosws, from renenum, 9180. ] 
sonous; Venomous. * Venene ain Har. 
vey. ‘Some cenenose liquor.’ 

Venenosa (ven-é-n6 ‘am), ML pl [L. oer cage 
nous, from venenum, poison.) One of 
three sections into which the colubrine 

snakes are divided according as they are 
venomous or otherwise, the other two sec- 
tions being Innocua and Suspecta. In this 
prot there are canaliculated fangs, placed 
froutof the superior maxillm, with amaller 
solid teeth behind them. It contains some 
of the most deadly of all living ta, 
one of the best known being the Cobra di 
lo (Naja tripudiana) of Hindustan. 
This section also Contelse the venomous 
 ‘water-snakes (iy — 
| Venerabilit y! (rent nett 1i-ti), m. State 
or quality of belng venerable. 
lency anc , Seve of their prototypes." 


Ve nerable > (rented -bl), a. [L. cenerabilis. 
Bee VENERATE.) 1. Forthy of veneration 
or reverence; deserving of honour and re- 
able as, & venerable magistrate; a tener- 
parent. 


‘Venerable Nestor." Shak. | 


ssierare, ae es that the person ia well 
up in yvears.—Z Rendered sacred by religious 
4 other lofty associations; to be regarded 
with awe and reverence; hallowed by saso- 
clations; aa, the venerable walla of a temple 
or church, *The venerable chorch w i 
tall Gothic spire.” W. Irving. 
bleness ( ven'ér-a-bi-nes), nm The 
state or quality of being venerable. *The 
venerableness of old age.’ Sowth, 
Venerably (ven‘ér-a-bii), ado. In a vener- 
able manner; 50 a8 to excite reverence. 
Proud Rome's imperial seat, 
An awful pile! stands peverad/y great. Addiren, 


| ‘Veneracem (ven-ér-i'sé-d), n. pl. Same as 


Veneridar. 


‘The excel- | 


VENETIAN 


Venerate (ven'ér-at), ot 4 ie & pp. erner- 
ated ; ppr. renerating. reneror, pener- 
atwa, venerate, from the same root - 
Venus, Veneria; Skr. ran, to worship, to 
venerate, to love, See VENUS. ] To 
with respect and reverence; to reverence; 
to revere; to regard as hallowed. ‘Seemed 
to tenerafe the sacred shade.” Dryden. 
While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan 
Acd learns to eemerode himectf as ian. Godalsenith, 

Veneration (ven-ér-i'shon), n [L. tener- 
afio, See VENERATE.) 1. The feeling of one 
who venerates; the wet pe ey of respect 
and reverence ; :-t mingled with some 
degree of awe; a in ing or my pha excited 
by the dignity, wisdom, aud goodness of a 
pereon, or by the sacredness of his charac- 
ter, and with regard to place, ly whatever 
makes us regard it as hallowed. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which came 
or evil times, aod which hare nuch hfeeraher, 
ut HO rest, Racwa 
?. In pdren. the organ which is said to 
duce the sentiment of adoration, w 
reverence, or respect for what is great a) 

a me See cut PHRENOLOGY, 
enerator (ven'ér-it-¢r), 1. One who ren- 
erates and reverences. ‘Not a scorper of 

ur sex but cenerafor.” Tennyeon. 
enereal (ve-né'ré- al), a, [L. cencrews, from 
Venus (which eee).] 1. Pertaining to venery 
or sexual love ; relating to sexual inter- 
course. ‘Venereal aigua.’ Shak. 
with pride, into the sare I fell 


Then swoln 
Of fair fallacious joaks, tetirrval trains, 
Softened with pleasure and voluptuous life, 


Miltors. 
@ Arising from or cunnected with sexual 
intercourse; a4, a venereal disease; venerral 
virna or poison.—3. Adapted to the cure of 
venereal diseases; aa, renereal medicines — 
4 Adapted to excite venereal desire; aphro- 
dislac,—5.+ Consisting of or pertaining to 
copper: formerly called by chemists Ven 


Blue vitriol, how trnercal soever, rubbed apon the 
whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its latent 
colour, Beyte. 


Vgnexenat (ve-né'ré-an), a. Venereal 


el 
Venereous (ve-né'ré-us), a. 
L Lustful; libidinons, 
The male is lesser than the female and v 
rire, 
® Giving vigour or inclination to yenery : 
aphrodisiac; as, renereous drugs. 
Venerida (ve-ner'i-dé), mn pl. <A family of 
lamellibranchiate molluscs, of which the 
Linnean genus Venus is the type. 
Venerous | (ven'é¢r-us),a. Sane as Venere- 
ed "A remedy for venrrous passions.’ 


[L. penerews, | 


‘r- 


Sanur (ven'ér-1), n. (See VENEREAL] Sex- 
nal intercourse. 

Contentment, without the pest of laefel Tenery, 
is continence: of unlawful, chastity. rire. 
Venery (ven‘ér-f), n (Fr. odnerie, from 0. Fr. 
tener, L, cenari, to hunt, whence also weni- 
gon.] 1, The act or exercise of hunting; the 
sports of the chase, ‘ Beasts of tenery and 

es." Sir T. Brinene.—2t of the 

— e. Follows other game or ren- 

r. 

They must have swine for their food, to preca ag 
Denerier or bacon o atl 

Venesection (ven-e-sek’shon), a. [L. echt: 

ee, and secclia, ao pores .) The act or 

a 


ration of opening a vein for letting blood; 
‘ages phlebotony, 
Venstina ( né’ahi- an},a. Of or pertaining 


to hing or province of Venice in Northern 
‘enetian architecture, Venetian 

wetkin | that style of Italian architecture 
formed by the Venetian architects from the 
fifteenth to the early part of the seventeenth 
century. The principal characteristics of 
the buildings built in this atyle are; each 
story is provided with its own tier of col- 
umns or pilasters, with their entablature, 
and separated from the other stories by con- 
icuous friezes or belts, often in the form 
of balustrades broken by pedestals and or- 
namented by figures; the arched windows 
ornamented with columna, the epandrils 
being often filled with figures; ornamental 
parapets are common; and the whole has a 
rich and varied effect. This ge of archi- 
tecture is characterized by as 
‘Gothic treated with an Eastera Feeling. ani 
enriched with many details borrowed from 
Eastern etyles."— Venetian blind, a blind 
made of slats of wood, so connected as to 
overlap each other when closed, and to =e 
a series of open apaces for the admission of 
light and air when in the other position. — 





” Fite, fiir, fat, fll; ma, met, her; 


™~ 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; tdbe, tub, byll; 


oi], pound; ti, Sc. abune; 4, 8c. fey. 


VENETIAN 


Venetian chalk, Venetian tale Same as 
French Chalk,— Venetian door, a door with 
long narrow side lights for lighting a lobby, 
entrance-hall, &e¢.—Venetion red, a bornt 
ochre which owea its colour to the presence 
of an oxide of iron. The colours sold under 
this nanie are, however, prepared artificially 
from sulphate of iron or its residuum in the 
manufacturing of acids, Scarlet Ochre, Prus- 
wai Med, English Red, and Rouge de Mare 
are other names for the same pigment.— 
Venetian achool, in painting, that school 
which arose and declined within the six- 
teenth century, and whose distinguishin 
characteristics are the mastery of colour,an 
a consummate knowledge of chiaro-oscuro, 
combined with grace, apirit, and faithful 
adherence to nature. It counts among ita 
niasters Titian, Panl Veronese, Giorgione, 
Tintoretto, and many other illustrious 
names, —Venefian white, a carefully pre- 
pared carbonate of lead, 

Venetian (vé-né’shi-an), n, 
Venice.—2. A venetian blind, [Colloq.] 

We never saw her ladyship, but the attendants told 

ws that the tevetaar of her apartment were not 
linpenctably opayue from within. 

Cot. MW. J Aomeron. 
af pl. A particular fashion of hose or 
breeches originally imported from Venice, 

Venew,t Veneyt (vent, ven'é), mn In 
Jeneing, a bout or turn; a throat or pass; a 
venue, See VENUE 

Three taers for a dish of stewed prone. FAad, 


—Veney at wasters, a bout at cndgela ‘To 
play half a dozen veney# at wasters with a 
Age fellow for a broken head.’ Beau. 
Pe oe 

Vengel (venj), vit. ETL 
GEANCE, AVENGE, and REVENGE.) 
avenge. 

I'm coming on to tage measT may. S4ad, 
2. To revenge. 
To safeguard thine own life 
The best way is fo eager my Gluster’s death Shab. 

Vengeable i p Yeap av ) a. [From venge,] 
1. Revengeful. 

With that one of his thrillant darts he threw, 

Headed with yre, and tengeadde despite. Spenser. 
2. Very great; exceeding in degree, inten- 
sity, furce, or the like J. Udall. See VEN- 
DEANCE 

Vengeance (venj’ans), n. [Fr. rengeance, 
from cengéer, to revenge, from L vindicere, 
to avenge. (Comp. jujer, to judge, from 
juadicare } See VINDICATE.) 1. Punishment 
iiflicted in return for an injury or anoffence. 
Vengeance geuerally implies indignation on 
the part of the punisher, and more or less 
justice in the nature of the punishment; 
it may be also inflicted for wrong done to 
others, a3 well as to the punisher, in which 
respects it la usually distinguished from re- 
rene, 

To me belongeth tragvaser and recompense. 
¥ 3 Deut. xxxit. 35- 
Thoug 4 with their high wrongs I am struck to the 
ile, 
Yer with my nobler reason ‘gainst my fury 
Ih) | take port: the rarer action is 
Ie virtue than in wesgratce, Sak, 
-{ Harm, mischief, or evil generally. 
Whiles the eye of man did woo me 
That could do no trigrancttiome Sab, 
Hence its use a3 an oath, curse, imprecation, 
de, ‘A vengeance on your crafty, withered 
hide.” Shak Similarly in the phrases what 
a vengeance! what the vengeance! equivalent 
to the modern what the deuce! what the 
mischief ! 
foot the peepecace! could he not speak a de 
ta, 
But weet a peapeance rakes thee fy? Awa ierinz, 
A development of thia usage is seen in the 
common plirise ith ao renjqeanee ! expressive 
of excesa in degree, vehemence, violence, 
and the like, 
This may be called shying the Cummor fatted calf 
for me weft ao pen peace. Sor I", Soot. 
This is, indeed, a forced march, with « tengrancel 
WAY. Rusvell, 
Still] more loosely it, as well as the adjective 
rengeable, waa formerly even used adver- 
hela ly. 
le's wenpeance proud, and loves not the common 
people. Shak, 
— Revenge, Vengeance, Retribution. See un- 
der REVENGE. 

Vengeancelyt sven tang l) ade. Extremely; 
excessively. ‘He loves that vengeancely.' 
Beau. & F'l. 

Vengeful (venj’fyl), a. Vindictive; retri- 
butive; revengeful. ‘Vengeftl ire.’ Milton. 
‘Vengeful wars.’ Prior. [Pvuetical.] 


1. To 


1. A native of | 


[Fr. veneer See VEN- | 
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| Vengefully (venj'fy/-li), adc. Ina vengeful 


anaes eet tent s z : 
engement) (veuj'ment),m Avengement; 
retribution. ‘Wretched life forlurne for 
rengement of his theft.’ Spenser. 


Ve (venj‘ér), n. An avenger, Spenser. 

Vi Lblet (vé'ni-o-bl), a, % & VESIAL | 
Venial; pardonable. Sir T. Browne. 

Veniably | (vé'ni-a-bli), adv. Pardonably; 
excusalily. 

Venial (vé'ni-al), a (L. rental, from L. 


cena, pardon.) 1 That may be forgiven: 
pardonable; not deeply sinful; as, a tenia 
ain or tran on.—2 Excusable; that 
may be allowed or permitted to pasa with- 
out censure. 

If they do nothing ‘tis a temdal slip, 


3.f Allowed. 
Perinitting him the while 
Pena! discourse unblam’'d. dW ister, 


—VFenial sin, in the A. Cath, CA. a sin not 
belonging to the heinous class, and which 


Shad, 


ut diverts the divine law from that to | 


which Gol intended that it should be di- 


rected, as distinguished from mortal or — 


deadly sin which subverts the end of the 
law. The soul departing from this life 
stained with venial sin must undergo a more 
or less severe purification in purgatory, but 
ia not liable to eternal puni 
which is reserved for mortal sin. 

bn med (vé-ni-al'i-ti),n Quality of being 
venial. 

They palliate wickedness with the fair pretence of 
pemiality, Ep. Hadi, 
Venilally (vé'ni-al-li), ade. Ina venia)l man- 

ner; pardonably. 

Venialness (vé'ni-al-nes), mn. State of being 
excusable or purdonable. 

Venice-glass (veu'is-glas)," A glass cup 
or goblet of the rarest purity, so named 
from its being mauufactured near Venice. 
These glasses were believed to be ao exqui- 
sitely sensitive that if poison were put into 
them they would fly inte ahivers. 

Venime,!». Polson; venom. Chaueer. 


| Venire facias (vé-ui'ré fa’si-us), [(L., that 


you cause to come.) In /aw, a writ or pre- 
cept directed to the sheriff requiring him to 
cause a jury Lo come or appear in the neigh- 
bourhood where o cause is brought to issue 
to try the same. This writ was abolished 
in 1852, but the precept issued by the jng- 
tices of assize, which is subatitnted, is some- 
times loosely spoken of as a venire. 
Venison (ven'en or ven'i-zn), mn. [0,Fr. veni- 
gon, Mol.Fr. tenaivon, from L. venatio, a 
hunting (whence E. cenation), from venor, 
to lunt.] 1. The flesh of euch wild animala 
aa are taken in the chase and used as human 
food; in modern usage restricted to the 
flesh of animals of the deer kind. 
Shall we go kill ws tewevon | Saad, 


Tn this sense often need adjectivally, ‘A 
hot venison pasty." Shak.—2 + Beasts of the 
chase; game. 
Therein is pewiren and other wild beasts. 
Fabypan. 
Venom (ven’om), xn [0.E. venim, renime, 
O.Fr. venim, tenin, Mod. Fr, venin, from L. 
renénum, poison.) 1, Originally, poison in 
neral, but not now so used unless perhaps 
in poetry. 
Shortlye after be and also his wyfe dyed, and not 
without suspecyon of penpe. Fabyan. 
Like some tall tree, the monster of the wood, 
Crershactinys all that under hun would grow, 
He sheds his prove on Lhe plants below. 


fheyaen. 

®. The poisonons floid secreted by animals 
ina state of health, and introduced into the 
bodies of their victims by biting, as in the 
case of serpents, and stinging, as in the case 
of scorpions, bees, &c. ‘Or huortful worm 
with cankered venom bites" Milton, — 
3 Something that blights, cankersa, or em- 
bitters; hence, spite; malice; malignity; 
virulency. ‘ The renomof such looks.” Shak, 
The word is sometimes adjectivally used. 
‘ Fenom mud;' ‘venom toada;" ‘the venom 
clamoure of a jealous woman." Shak. 

Venom (ven'om), v.¢, To infect with venom; 
tw envenom; to poison. 
geance.’ Shak. [Obsolete or poetical. | 

Venom -mouthed ( ven’ om-mouthd), a. 
Having a venomous or poisonous bite; ven- 
omous. Shak. 

Venomous (ven’om-us), a. 1. Full of venom; 
noxious to animal life from venom; casei 
ous; as, the bite of a serpent may ven- 
omous ; a venomous serpent. Hence, hurt- 
ful; injurious. 

Thy tears are salter than a younger man’ 
And venomous to thy eves re Shak. 


Venomously (ven’om-us-li), ade. 


| Venose (vé’néz), «. 
Venosity 


ment in hell, | 


Vent (vent), ». 


*Venomed ven- 





VENT 


2 Designing mischief; malignant; spiteful; 
malicious, 

This falsity was broached by Cochleus, a tvwew- 
on writer. Aaa. 
3. Proceeding from or devised by a mali- 
cious spirit; malicious; envenomed; as, cen- 
omous. arts. 

With vile tongue and pemomtour intent 

He sore doth wound_ Sarivrer, 
In a ven- 
omous manner; malignantly; epitefully. 
fara things sting him so rencomously.’ 


Venomousness {(ven’om-us-nes), n. The 


state or character of being venomous; pol- 
sonousness; malignity; spitefulness, 
In bof, having numer- 
ous branched veins, asin reticulated leaves. 
vé-nos'i-ti), mn. 1. The state or 
uality of being venous.—2 In med. a con- 
ition in which, as it has been stpposed, 
the blood moves more slowly, is more ven- 
ous, ein the yeooes se sa pie! in ont 
tantity, as in hemorrhwid out, hypo- 
shondtiows, “i ue 


Venous (vf nus), a. [L, renogws, from vena, 


avein.) 1, Pertaining to a vein or to veins; 
contained in veins; as, venous blood, which 
is distinguishalile from arterial blood by its 
darker colour. —2, Consisting of veins; na, 
the venous system. —3. In bot. veined. A 
venous leaf haa veesela branching, or va- 
riously divided, over its surface. 

». [Probably from Fr. vent, 
wind, air, breath, ascent, from L. vents, 
wind, so that the original meanin would 
be air-hole.) 1. A small aperture leading out 
of or into some inclosed space; any small 
hole or opening made for passage, ‘The 
vent of hearing.’ Shak, 

Through litte wets and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch. Shak, 
2A term «specifically applied to (a) the 

riming and firing aperture of a gun. (6) 
he opening in the top of a barrel to allow 
air to pass in as the liquid is drawn out. 
(c) The anus; the opening at which the ex- 
crementa, especially of birds and fishes, are 
paige! ge (d@) In eine: a of the 
channels or passages by which the gases 
escape from the mould. (e) The flue or fun- 
nel of a chimney. (f) A ccrenelle or loop- 
hole in an embattled wall. Oxford Glos- 
sary. (g) In afeam-boilera, the sectional 
area of the passage for gases, divided Wy 
the length of the same area in feet. Good. 
rich,—2. An escape from confinement or pri- 
vacy; an outlet. ; 
The emother'd fondness burns within him 
When most it swells and labours for a wewt, 
Adaline, 
Man's deepest spiritual susceptibilities could find 
went inthe worship of the beautiful. Dr, Coral. 
4. Utterance; expression; publication. ‘Free 
vent of words." Shak. 
Thew didst make tolerable mew? of thy i Hp 


i. t A discharge; an emission. 
Here oo her breast 
There is a wen? of blood. Shak, 

6.4 Scent; the odour left on the ground by 
which an animal's track is followed. ‘When 
my hound doth straine upon good cent.’ 
Turberrille. 

Let me have war, say T; itexrceeds peace as far 
as day does night; it's sprightly, waking, audible, 
and full of mre. SAwk. 

rw! is a technical term in hunting to express the 
soenting of the game by the hounds cmployed im the 
chase. fain, Rew, 
[The writer in the Edinburgh Reriew (Oct. 
1872) supposes that Shakspere in the above 
pareeae has a hound in his mind, and that 

e has personified war as ‘a trained hound 
roused to animated motion by the scent of 
game." See alao VENT, v.f 4.)—To give vent 
to, to suffer to escape; to keep no longer 
pent up; as, to give cent to his anger.—To 
take went, to become public; to become 
known, ‘Whereby the particular design 
took vent beforehand.’ Wetton. 

Vent (vent), of. 1. To let out at a small 
aperture; to make an opening or outlet for; 
to give passage to; toemit. Shak.—2?. To 
keep no longer pent up in one's mind; to 
pour forth; as, to vent passion or com- 
plaint; to vent one’s spleen upon a person. 

The queen of heav'n did thus her fury vest. 


Dryden. 
8. To utter; to report; to publish: to pro- 
mulgate. ‘By mixing somewhat true to 
vent more lies.’ Milton. 
In his brain . . . he hath strange places cramm'd 


With observation, the which he ventr 
In mangled form. Shak. 





ch, chain; ch, Sc. lock; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng,sing; $H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY, 


VENT 


4.} To ascent, as a hound. 
T have seen the houndes passe by such a hart 
within a yard of him and never treat him. ... When 
smelleth or menfefé anything we say he hath this 
or that in the wind. wrberwiive. 


—To vent up,t to lift soas to give air. | 


*Venfed up her umbriere.” Spenser. 
Vent? (vent), vi (Fr. cent, breath, scent 
See VEXT, opening.] To open or expand 
the nostrils to the air; to snuff; to snort 


Spenser. 
Vent (vent), 1. [Fr. rente, sale, a market; 
Bp. wenia, a sale, a market, a mean roadside 


jun (wheive meaning 3); It rendita, sale; | 


from L. vendo, renditum, to sell. See VEND.,]) 
1. The act of selling; sale. [Rare.) 

He three of a thousand coyles of a treatise, which 
not one in threescore can understand, and can hardly 


exceed the wen! of that nuniber. Pape. 

2 Opportunity to sell; market. 
There is no wens for any commodity ex wool. 
Sir TP, femaple. 


3. An inn; a baiting place. 


zy. pevoeived an inn new she highway. .. As soon 
WES @ castle with four fore Fiat Aelita. 
Vent? (vent), «tt [From renf, a sale] To 
vend; to sell. 
Therefore did those nations ten? such spice, 
| adeich, 
Venta (ven'ta),n. [Sp.] A mean inn; a way- 
side tavern. Sir W. Scoff. 
Vantage (ven’tij), m A small hole, as of 
A fute, 
Govern these traéaper with your finger ane 


Ventall (ven'tal), nm [0.Fr. ventaille, from 
L. pentus, the wind.] The movable front of 
a helmet or of the liood of a hauberk which 
covered the entire face, aud through aper- 
tures in which air was breathed. The ven- 
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Ventilation (ven-ti-la’shon), n. [L. venti- 
latio. See VENTILATE.] 1, The act of ven- 
tilating, or the state of bel ventilated ; 
the replacement of Vitiated air y ure fresh 
air; the art ur operation of supplying build- 
ings, apartments, mines, and other confined 
places witha necessary quantity of fresh air 
60 08 to Inaintain the atmusphere in such 
places in a constant state o arc *In- 
suring for the labouring man better renfi- 
lation,” F. W. Robertson.—2.+ The act of 
fanning or blowing. ‘The rentilations of 
the air.” Addison.—3 The act of freely 
bringing out to view; public examination ; 
open discussion; as, the reafidation of abuses 
oF grievatices. 

The trafdafien of these 


the knowledye of the worhd. ffati. 


4.¢ The act of refrigerating or cooling; re- | 


frigeration. 


Procure the blood a free course, renfiietion, and | 


transpiration. Afanermey, 


| Ventilative (ven'ti-lit-iv), a. Of or belong- 


to himself that it | 
x? 


| Ventilator (ven'ti-lat-ér), n, 
for keeping the air fresh in any close apace; | 


tail succeeded the nasal of the eleventh, 


and preceded the visur of the fourteenth 
century; and the term was applied to all 
defences of the face, whether a continua- 
tion of the mail-howl or a plate attached to 
the front of the helmet. FPlanché. Written 
also Ventayle and A pentaile. 

Ventannat (ven-ti'na), n. (Sp. venfana, ap 
air-hole, a window, from L. rentus, wind) 
A window. 7. 

Vant-as' (vent’as-tra-gal), n. In gun. 
that part of a gun or howitzer which de- 
termines the vent-fleld. 

Vent-bit (vent'bit),n. In gun, a kind of 

mlet used for clearing the vent of a gun. 
enter (ven'tér),n. One who vents or gives 
vent; one who utters, reports, or publishes 
Barrow 


. Venter (reat n. [L., the belly.) 1. In 
anaf. (a) the abdomen or lower belly. 


to any large cavity containing viscera, as the 
head, thorax, and abdomen: called the three 
centers, —2. The womb; and hence, in legal 
language, mother: as, A. has a son B. by one 
eenter, and a daughter C. by another renter; 
children by different renfers.—3. In entom. 
the lower part of the aldomen, 

Vent-feather (veutfetTH-ér), mn. Tn ornith. 
one of the feathers that lie from the vent 
or anns to the tail underneath. 

Vent-field (vent‘féld), » The raised tablet 
io the metal near the breech of a gun in 
which the vent ls bored. 

Ventiduct ( ven’ ti-dukt), n. 
wind, and duecftws, a canal.) In arch, a pas- 
sage for wid or air; a sulterraneous pas- 
gage or pipe for ventilating apartments. 


Ventilate (ven'ti-lit), vt. pret. & pp. venti- 
lated; ppr. ventilating, [L. ventilo, venti- 
latum, to toss, to winnow, to ventilate, from 


pentus, Wind; same root as Skr. rd, to blow, | 


E. wind.) 1.1 ‘To winnow; to fan; to remove 
chaff from.—2%. To expose to the free pas- 
sage of alr or wind; to supply with fresh 
and remove vitiated air; aa, to ventilate a 
room by opening the windows; apertures 
constructed to ventilate a cellar, —S. To blow 
on; to renew or freshen by blowing. 

Inc low, and dirty alleys the alr i ned up, 
and a cted from bene seniidbted by Ser lial 


Afarory. 
4 To expose to common talk or conaider- 


! (b) | 
The belly of a muscle. (¢) Formerly applied | Vi 


([L. venfus, 


| 


ing to Ventilation: adapted to secure venti- | 


lation; as, cenfilatice appliances. 
A contrivance 


an ap tus for expelling foul or stag- 
nant air from any close place or a ent 
and introducing that which is fresh and 
pore. This may be effected either by what 

known as the racuum process, that is by 
withdrawing the foul 


r and permitting 
fresh air to flow in and take its lace. or by 


the plenum process, which, by forcing in 


fresh air, drives the foul alr before it tu the | 


exit. 
Ventose t (resrtom a, Windy: flatwlent. 


Ventose t (ven‘tés),n. [Fr. ventouse, L. ven- 


fom cucur  0coPE ‘glass, from pentus, 
the wind.) Acupp 
cavities... like to 
glasses.’ Holland. 
Ventose (ven'tés), xn [Fr from the L. ven- 
tus, wind, on account of the usual windiness 
of the season thus indicated] The sixth 
month of the year, according to the calen- 
dar adopted hy the French National Con- 
vention in 1703, and which was abolished in 
1806. 1t was composed of thirty or of thirty- 
one days, beginning Feb. 20, and endin 
March 20, or it ran from Feb. 19 to Mare 
20, according as the year was bissextile or 
otherwise, 
Ventosity t (ven-tos’i-ti), mn [Fr. rentomitd, 
from L. rentorus, windy, from ctenfus, wind. ] 
1. Windiness; flatulence. 


If there be any danger of ify... then 
Shall we decoctions. f . ste Chilmeat 
2 Empty pride; vainglory. acon, 
en ing,t mn. (Fr. ceutovse, a cupping- 

glass. See VENTOSE.] A cupping. Chaweer. 
Vent-peg (vent'peg), mn. A peg to stop a 

vent-hole. ‘ Pulling out the rent- of the 
table-beer, and trying to peep down into 
the barrel through the hole.’ Dickens. 
Vent-plece (vent'pés), n. A piece of copper, 
in some firearms, containing the vent, and 
screwed in at the proper position. 
Vent-pin (vent'pin), n. Same as Vent-peg. 


ng-glass. 
tentoses oF cupping- 


vents (vent’plog), n, <A tight plug for 
stupping the vent of a gun during the pro- 
cess of loading. It is pressed into the vent 


the thumb, and is intended to prevent 

e accidental discharge of the gun: also, a 

fd of nie made of leather or oakum fit- 
in th 


e vent of a gun to etup it against | 


weather, dc. 

Ventral (ven’tral), a. [From L 
belly.) Belonging to the belly; of 
taining to the belly, or to the surface of the 
body op 


pemer 


In bot. belonging to the anterior surface of 
anything; aa, a ventral suture, which is the 


line running down the front of a carpel on | 


the side next the axis. 

Ventricle (ven'tri-kl), n, [L. rentriculus, 
dim. of eenfer, belly.) 1. A small cavity in 
an animal body; a place of organic function. 
'The ventricle of memory.’ i 


—Z 


| stomach. 'And my ventricle digests what is 


ation; to let be freely dlacussed; to expose | 


to examination and discussion; aa, to renti- 
late questions of policy. 
Much had been waited in private cllacourse. 
Fas. Aarne. 
Pentilax and procifeity, after having been half 
gotten, hive come again into brisk circulation, 
a comparson of the literature of the seventeenth, 
th, and pinetecth centuries will show multi- 
dea of words common to the frst and Last of these 
: but which were little used in the peconcl, 
G. #, Marsa, 


init.’ Sir M. Hale.—Ventricles af the brain, 
five cavities in the interior of that organ 
which are distinguished into the late 


ventricles, middle ventricle, fourth wentri- | 


ele, and fifth ventricle. — Ventricles the 


heart, two cavities of the heart, distin- 
guished as the right and left ventricles, 
which propel the blood into the arteries, — 

larynz, two deep depres- 


Ventricles of the 
slons in the laryns, comprised between the 
superior and inferior ligamenta. 


points diffused them to 
fp. f 


| Ventriloguial (ven-tri-ld’kwi-al), a. 


* Hollow con- | 


or per-— 
dite to the dorsal side or back: 


specifically, (a) in ech, applied to the paired | 
fine between the anus and the throat. (6) 


Venture (ven‘tir), vi pret. & pp. 


VENTURE 
Ventricous, ' Ventricose , veu'tri-kus, fen’. 
tri-kos), a. | ct id es: from renter, 


out; distended; specifically, (a) in bor. 
bellied; distended; swelling out in an 
n 


middle; as, a renfricous anth. (b) 
conch. applied to shells nh ate inflated 
or which swell in the middle. 

Ventricular (ven-trik'd-lér), a. Pertaining 

tw a ventricle; bellied ; tended in the 
middle. 

Veutriculite (ven-trik'i-lit), n. One of a 
nus of foss!] Spongida or sponges charac- 
ristic of the cretaceous or chalk rocks 

They usually appear as fungiform flints, in 
the form of vases, tubes, or funwels, vari- 
ously ridged or grooved, ornamented on 
the surface, frequently expanded above into 
a cup-like lip, and continued below into a 
bundle of fibrous roota’ They are com- 
monly known as‘ petrified mushrooms," bat 
are referred by pe ntologists to the Spon- 
ida or sponges, 

entriculous (ven-trik’i-lus), a. Ven- 
tricular. 


-—~Ventrilocution (ven’tri-li-ki"shon), a A 


speaking after the manner of a veutrilu- 
esr ventriloquism. 

entriloque (Ven'tri-lék), a. Ventriloquial. 
Hood. 
Per- 
*A fnint kind of 


taining to ventriloquism. 
Dieke us. 


tenftruogutal chirping.’ 

t ulsm (ven-tril-kwizm), a. [L 
ventriloguus, a ventriloquist—enter, ively, 
and logvor, to speak, from the erroneous 
notion that the voice of the ventriloquist 
proceeded from his belly.) The act, art, or 
practice of speaking or uttering sounds in 
such a manner that the voice appears to 
come, not from the person, bot from some 
distant place, as from the opposite side of 
the room, from the cellar, &c. In ventrilo- 
quism the sounds are formed by the same 
organs as the emissions of sound commonly 
—the larynx or organ of voice, the palate, 
tongue, &c.—the difference consisting main- 
ly in the mode of respiration. A very full 
inspiration is taken, which is breathed out 
slowly and gradually, the sound of the volce 
being dexterously modified and diminished 
by the muscles of the larynx and the palate. 
At the same time the lips of the pacheemiay 
are scarcely moved, and the deception is 
still further facilitated by the attention of 
the auditors being directed to the object 
which is sought to be regarded as the source 
of the voice. Ventriloquiam was known to 
the ancient Greeks as well as to the Romana 


Ventriloquist (ven-tril’é-kwist), n One 


who practises or is skilled in veutriloquism; 
one who speaks in such a manner that his 
eee appears to come from some distant 


é. 
Ventriloquize (ven-tril'é-kwiz), ni To 


ractise ventrilinquism. 
entriloquous (Ven-tril'd-kwus),a Speak- 
ing in such «© manner as to make the sound 
appear to come from a plaice remote from 
eapeaker; ventriloguial. 


Ventriloquy (veu-tril’6-kwi), n. Same as 


Vent ism. 


Venture (ven'tir), 1 (Abbrev. of aventure, 


old form of adventure.) 1, An undertaking 
of chance or danger; the risking of some- 
thing upon an event which cannot be fore- 
seen with tolerable certainty: the staking 
of roars a hazard. ‘To desperate 
penfures and assured destruction.” Shak. 
Specifically—2 A scheme for making gain 
by way of trade; a commercial specula- 

on. 

1, in this oenfwre, double gains pursue, 

And laid out all my stock to purchase you. Onde. 
i. The thing put to hazard; a stake; a risk; 
particularly, something sent to sea in trade, 
My teeters: are pot in one bottom trusted, SAase, 

My poor orafare but a Geet of glass 

Wreck’ on a reef of visionary gall Temmyson. 
4 Chance; hap: contingency; Inck; an 
event that is not or cannot be foreseen. 
“Leave little to rentwre or fortune.” Bacon. 
—Ata venture, at hazard; without seeing 
the end or mark, or without foreseeing the 
issue; at random ‘Spoke af a renfwre." 
Shok, ‘A bargain at a venture made." 
Hudibras. 
A certain man drew a bow af a prafers, 1 Kl. wxil ye 
trn- 
tured; ppr. renturing. 1. To dare; to have 
courage or presumption to do, undertake, 
OF BAY; AS, & Man matures to mount # 
ladder; he venfures into battle; be ren- 





Pate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; iu, Sc. abune; §, Se. fey. 


VENTURE 


——S 


fures to assert things which he does not 
kuow. 
Nor lowed she ta be left 

Alone at home, nor tetwred out alone. Trnmyron. 
2 To run a hazard or risk; to try the 
chance. ‘Tis but venturing.” Shak. 
“Who freights a ship to venture on the 
seas.” Dryden 

You have greatly peafwred’; but all must do so wha 

would grey win. iron, 

—To renfure af, to renture on or upon, to 
dare to engage in; to attempt without any 
Shehat of success. ‘When 1 reniure at 
the comic style” Waller, ‘Tuo conjectural 
fopenture upon" Bacon, 
Venture (ven'tir), of. L To expose to 
hazard; to risk; to stake; ns, to venfwre 
one's petees in a balloon. —%. To run the 
hazard of; to expose one’s self to. ‘I 
shoulkl rentere pungatory fort." Shak 


‘To venture the claws of the lion," Sit. | 


4. To put or send on a venture or com- 
mercial speculation, 

The fish enfwred for France, they pack in staunch 
hogsheads, so a5 to keep thei in their pickle. Carem, 


4. To confide in; to rely on; to trust. 
| Rare } 
Aman would be well enough pleased to buy silks of 
one whom he would not wetwnr® to feel his pulse, 
Aaitisen, 

Venturer (ven'tair-ér), mn. 1. One who ven- 
tures or pulstohazard. Beau. & PL—D} A 
prostitute; astrumpet. Webster. 

Venturesome ebatdeeshg ie! a. Inclined 
to venture; venturous; bold; daring; in- 
trepid; as, arentvresome boy, Sir W. Seott. 

Venturesomely (ven'tir-sum-li), ade. In 
a venturesome or bold, daring manner. 

Venturesomeness (ven'tir-sum-nes), n. 
Quality of being venturesome. Jeffrey. 

Venturine (ven'tir-in) a [See AVANT- 
URINE.] Powdered gold used. in japanning 
to cover varnished surfaces. 

Venturous (ven'tir-us), a. Daring: bold; 
hardy; fearless; intrepid; adventurous; as, 
a tenturous soldier. 

Lhave a trovtwrous fairy that shall seek the squirrel’s 
hoard and fetch thee new nuts. vend, 


He paused nat, but with tve'rows arm 
He pluck’d, be tasted, Afiifon, 


Venturously (ven'tir-us-li), ade. Ina 
venturous manner; daringly; fearlessly; 
holdly. 
Vaenturousness (ven'tir-ns-nes), n. The 
quality of being venturous; boldness; har- 
dliivams: fearlessness; intrepidity, Hoyle, 
Venue (ven'i), nm [Modified from O, Fr. 
tisne, from L.L. wienetus, vicinetus, from 
L. vicinns, neighbouring, under influence of 
Fr. cenue, acoming) In law, a neighbour- 
hood or near place; the place where an action 
islaid. In England the county in which the 
trial of a particular cause takes place is 
fald te be the renwe of that canse, 
ally jurors were summoned from the im- 
inediate neighbourhood where a fact hap- 
pened to try it by their own knowledge, 
hut they are now summonable from the 
hody of the county, <A venue is either 
transitory or loral. It is transitory when 
the conse of action is of a sort that might 
have happened anywhere, and focal when 
it could have happened in one county only, 
(See Local Action, Transitory Action, under 
Loca, TRANSITORY.) By the Judicature 
Act, 1875, the venue in all cases, civil and 
criminal, ma 
council. —To lay a venue, to allege a place. 
Venue (vend). [Fr venue, acoming, from 
centr, tocome.) In fencing, a coming on; an 
onset; about; aturn; athrust Writtenalso 
Feney, Venew (which see) 
Like a perfect fencer he will tell beforehand in what 

Gutton he will give his theese, Flier. 


Venule (ven'fil), mn. (L. cenula, agsmall vein.] 
A amall veln; specifically, in bot the name 
given to the last ramifications of the veina of 
a leaf, whivh intermingle frequently, and 
form the skeleton of the leaf. 

Venulose (ven'i-lés), a. In dot. full of small 
veina 

Venus (vé'nus), m, 
(hence venereal), cog. with A. Sax. one, 
Teel. cinr, O47. wint, a friend, one beloved; 
Skr. vain, to luve, to be devoted to, to wor- 
oy i L. In with. the goddess of beauty 
anid love, and mnoere especially of sensual 

love, Venus was originolly the Roman 

goddess of the spring, but at a com 

tively Inte periml she became identified 
with the Greek Aphrodite. She is repre- 
sented asthe highest ileal of female beauty 
and love, and was naturally a favourite 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


g,90; j, job; 


Origin- | 


be regulated by order in | 


[L. Venus, Veneris | 
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subject with the ancient poets and artists, 
some of her statues being among the nobleat 
remains of Greek and Roman sculpture. 
Among. the most famous of her statues are 
the Venus of 

Cnidus, by Praxi- 
teles, of which 
the Venus de 
Medici, found in 
the Villa Hadri- 
ana at Tivoli, is 
anppoaae to he 
a free copy, and 
the Venus of Milo 
or Melos, found 
in the island of 
Melos. Among 
the modern sta- 
tues one of the 
most famous is 
the Venus of Ca- 
nova, where she 
is represented as 
issuing from the 
bath — 2 In 
qutron. one of the 
inferior planeta, 
having its orbit 
between Mercury 
and the earth, 





pritti t f ail 
ant o Fey : 
he pl ss Yenus, rege Etatue in the 


bodies, From her 


alternate appearance in the morning and 


evening ahe was called by the ancients 
Lucifer and Hesperus, the morning and 
evening star. The mean distance of Venus 
from the san is about 66,134,000 miles; her 
diameter 7510 miles; and her period of re- 
volution round the sun about 2247 mean 
solar days, Her volume is equal to about 
4tiths of the earth, but her density bei 

slightly greater her mass is actually equal 
to about fiths of the earth. She re- 
volves about an axis, and the time of ro- 
tation ia about 235 21™, the axis of rotation 
being inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 
about 75". Her greatest angular distance 
from the sun is from 45" to 47°12". Accord- 
ing to her various positions relatively to 
the sun and earth she cha her phases 
like the moon, appearing full at the supe- 
rior conjunction, Sigg between that point 
and the points of her greatest elongation, 
half-mooned at these points, and ecrescent- 
shaped or horned between these and the 
inferior conjunction. Like Mercury, Venus 
transits the face of the sun, but at longer 
intervals. The transits of Venus are of 
much more importance than those of Mer- 
cury, because being nearer to us when in 
transit her position on the sun is measurably 
different for observers placed on different 
parts of the earth. See TRANsIT.—3. In old 
chem, a name given to copper.—4, In her, 


the green tincture in coat armour when | 


borne by princes; vert.—5. A Linnean genus 
of lamellibranchiate molluscs, family Ve- 
neride. The species are very numerous 
and widely distributed, and are generall 
el tin form and often finely colour 
—Venwe'y bath, a name given to common 
tease], the leaves of which collect water.— 
Venus's comb, (a) a name given to a plant 
of the genus Scandix (8. Pecten-Veneris): 
called also Shepherd'a-needle and Ni 
Chervil, (6) A name given to the Murex 
fributus, avery delicate and beautiful shell, 
with many long thin spines, found in the 
Indian seas. — Venws's fan, amuch branched 
and reticulated zoophyte of the genus Gor- 
gouia (@. fabellum).— Venua's flower basket, 
a beauiful genus of siliceous sponges ia 
plectella). ey are found at the Philip- 
pine Islands, and resemble exactly delicate 
vases fixed to the sea-bed by a long root of 
flinty fbres.— Venus's fly-trap, 8ee DION &A. 
—Venus's girdle, & name given to a long 
band-like animal (Ceafuim Veneria), attain- 
ing a length of from 2 to & feet, found in 
Warn Se”, 
belonging to the Ctenophora. — Vents’s hair- 
stones, Venus's pencila, fanciful names by 
pied to rock crystals inclosing sleuder hair- 
ike or needle-like crystals of hornblende, 
asbestos, oxide of iron, rutile, oxide of man- 
ganese, &c.—Venus's looking-glags, a plant 
of the genus Campanula (C. Speculum) — 
Venues navel-wort, a plant of the genus 
Omphalodes, 50 named from the shape of 
its seeds, which are round and have a de- 
ression in the centre.—Venug's slipper. 
ee CAHINARLA, 
TH, then; th, thin; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


| Veraciously (vé-ri'shus-li), adv. 


Jt is a caolenterate animal | 
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Venustt (ve-nust’), a. [L penustus, beauti- 
ful, from Venus.) Beautiful; amiable. 

As the infancy of Rome was tenusf, 50 was its 
man nobly strenuous. Materheowse. 

Ver,tn. (L.] Spring. ‘April. . . of lustie 
ver the prime." Chaticer. 

Veracious (vé-ra’‘shus),a@ ([L. verax, vera- 
ew, from verus, true. See VERY.] 1 Ob- 
servant of truth; habitually disposed to 
speak truth; as, a most veracious historian, 

‘The Spirit is most perfectly and absolutely mwra- 
ris, Aarrem, 
2 Characterized by truth; true; aa, a tera- 
eloug account or narrative —3, Leading to 
or reporting actual facts. [Rare.] 

‘The young ardent soul that enters on this world 
with heroic purpose, with teraciovs insight, will find 
if a inad one, Carivle. 

In a Ve- 
racions manner; truthfully. 

Veracity (vé-ras‘i-tij,n. (Fr. e¢racité, from 
L. verar, veracia, truthful, from verws, true, 
See VERY.) 1 The state or quality of bei 
veracious or true; specifically, (a) habitual 
regard to or observance of truth; truthful- 
bess; truth; as, a man of veracity. 

To the honour of their author (Suetonhiws) it must 
be sald that he appears to have advanced nothing 
through mney red yeepieam, wer. © have a 

resard i rh | a have [a 
tindaunted hee to eehanisy. Sir, fala 
(b) Consistency of report or expression with 
truth; agreement with actual fact; as, if I 
can trust the veracity of my senses. 

There is no reason to doubt the meracity of those 
facts which they related. da@ison, 
In strict propriety trracity is applicable only 
persone, 24 signifies not physical Rtirmoral rath 

F. » Care é 
2 That which is true; that in which truth 
at hc as, the everlasting veracitics, Car- 
le. 

Verament,t ade. [See VeERAY.] Truly. 
Chaicer 


Veranda, Verandah (vé-ran‘da), n. (Pe. 
taranda, from Skr. raranda, a veranda or 
portico, from eri, to cover.] A kind of open 
portico, or a sort of light external gallery 
attached to the front of a building, with a 
sloping roof, supported on slender pillars, 
and frequently partly inclosed in front with 
lattice-work. y 

Veratrate (vé-ri'trit), n. In chem. a salt 
of veratric acid, See VERATRIC. 

Veratric (vé-ra'trik), a. Pertaining to vera- 
trin or to the genus Veratrum.—Veratri¢ 
acid (CyH,0,), the acid with which veratrin 
exists combined in Verafrioa Sabadilla, It 
crystallizes in short white trans t 

risms, Which are soluble in water and alco- 
iol Jt forma crystallizable salts with the 
alkalies, which are called veratrates. It is 
oe called Ceradilic or Sabadillic 

Veratrin, Veratrine (vé-ra'trin),n. (¢ 
N,0,) A vegetable alkaloid found 10 Pane 
trum Sabadilla, Veratrum album, &c. It is 
generally obtained as a crystalline powder, 
nearly white, very acrid and polsonona, in- 
soluble in water, bat very soluble in aleohol, 
In the form of tincture, and still more in 
that of vintment, veratrine is much used as 
an external application in cases of neuralgia 
and obstinate rheumatic pains. The smallest 
quantity entering the nose causes violent 
and even dangerous sneezing. Sometimes 
called Veratria. 

Veratrum (vé-ra'trum), ». [(L veretrum, 





hellebore.] A well-known genus of planta 
belonging to the nat. order Melanthacem., 
Feratrum albuin (common white hellebore) 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KRY. 


VERAY 


is a native of mest alpine mealows in the 
southern, central, and northern parts of 


Kurope. It has large plaited leaves, erect 
stems, and large paniclesof greenish flowers. 
Two varieties are officinal. Every part of 
both fs acrid and poisonous, especially the 
rhizomes. The J”. ciride of North America 


ja an acrid emetic and powerful alimulant, | 


followed by sedative effects. 

Veray,! Verray,ta. (0. Fr. verai, Mod. Pr. 
vrai. See VERY.) True. Chanweer, 

Verb (vérb), ». [Fro cerie, from L. rerbwi, 
a word, a verb; froin sue rook as E. word 
(which see).) 1.¢ A word. 


That so it might appear, that the assistance of the | 


Spirit, promised to the Church, was oof a vain thing, 
ora mere verd. Avant. 

2. In gram. that part of epeech whose essen- 
tial function is to predivate or assert some- 
thing in regard to something else (the sub- 
ject or thing spoken of); aa, the boy runs, 
the man lifts the stone, fishes swim, he 
sun ere much. Verte have the power of in- 
dicating time and mode by means of tenses 
and moods, but this is not an essential pro- 
perty. They have been divide! into active 
and neuter verbs, accurding a8 they preil- 
cateaction or state. Active verle are divided 
intw intransitive anil transitive, according 
as the action is confined to the actor or 
passes from him te an object. Intransitive 
verbs often take an olijective of their own 
nature; as, he runs a race; he aleepe the 
sleep of death. When a verb may be used 
either transitively or intransitively, as, he 
walke the horse, hie walks to church, the 
verb in the former use is anid to be caneative. 
Many causative verlis are distinguished from 
theircorresponding initransitives ly achange 
of form, as ait, set; lie, lay; fall, fell. Some 
verbs are sometimes transitive, sometimes 


intransitive, and sometimes neuter; as, he. 


floats a scheme; Jilin can floet now; the 
corpse floats. A sinall class of verbs, as is, 
become, exist, waz, aud grow (in such phrases 
as, my hair becomes white; he wares weak; 
he growe old), predicating only existence or 
transition from one state to another, are 
called substantive verbs, anid this name is 
sometimes restricted to the verb fo be. 
Passive verbs affirm sulfering or endurance 
of what another docs. Hence, only verba 
which take an object after them can haven 
ve voice, becanse it can be said of ob- 

ects only that they suffer or endure the 

action directed on ur towards them by the 
eubject of the active verb. Passive verbs 
are thus the correlatives or complements of 
active verbs. The infinitive mood, gerund, 
and supine are properly verbal nouns, Im- 
plying action oratate only without the power 
of assertion. Participles are adjectives plus 
the notion of time, and cannot therefore 


assert. 

Verbal (vér’bal), a. [Fr. verbal, L. verbaliv. 
See VERB.] 1. Spoken; expressed to the 
ear in words; not written; oral; as, a nerbel 
message; a verbal wontract; verbal teali- 
mony. ‘Made she no verbal quest.” Shak. 
2. Consisting in mere words. 

The deed becomes unpraised—the man at lesw— 
And loses, though bul tvria/, his reward, Afniton, 
8. Respecting words only. ‘A verbal dis- 
pute.” Whately.—4, Minutely exact in 
words, or attending to words only. ‘Neglect 
the rules ench verbal critic laya" Iope.— 
6. Literal; having word answerlug to word; 
as, a verbal translatiun. 

Allthe neighbour caves, a9 seeming trouller!, 

Make veréaéd repetion ul her trie atie. Aba 
6. In gram. derived from a vert; as,a verbal 
noun. —In the following passnye from Shak- 
spere, verbal ia used according to Schmidt 


in the sense of plain-epoken, wording one’s | 


thoughts without reserve; according ty 
others = verbose. 
Lam mach sorry, Sir, 
You put ine to forget a lady's minners, 
By being so verdu, Cyan’, li, 4 1Et. 
Verbal (vérbal), nm [pn gram anoun derived 
from a verb. 
Verbalism (rer balsa n. Something ex- 
pressed orally; a verbal remark or expres- 


sion. 

Verbalist (vér’bal-jat), 1. One who deals in 
words merely; one skilled in words; a literal 
aulherent tu, ora minute critic of words; a 
verbarian. 

Verbality (vér-bal'/-ti), m. The state or 

uality of being verbal; mere words; bare 
Hteral expressions. Sir 7. Lrowne. 

Verbalization (vér'bal-iz-ashon), mn The 
mot Ewer elins; or the state of being ver- 

ed. 


———— 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 


| Verberatet (vér’bér-at), et. 
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Verbalize (vérbal-iz), c.f. To convert into 
a verb; to phir’ & 

Verbalize (vér'bal-iz), ci. To use many 

Ton to re ph thao. nal 
erbally (vér’bal-li), ade. fm a ver 
mauner; a8, (a) in words spoken; by words 
uttered; orally, ‘Verbally to deny it." 
South. (b) Word for word; as, to translate 


verbally. 
Verbarian (vér-bi'ri-an), 1. A word-coiner; 
a verbalist. 

Ta ' The Doctor" Southey gives himaell! free scope, 
Ma terigrik, much a7 A the way of Kalelais, 
Thomas Nash, Taylor the Water-poet, of Feltham, 

Fosrdmira fall, 
Verbasoum (vér-bas’kum),. [L.] Mullenor 
mullein, a genusof plants, nat order Scroph- 
uloriacem. This genusis distinguished from 
ite congeners by having five fertile stamens. 
Verbatim (vér-ba'tim), ade. [L.] 1. Word 
for word: in the same worda; as, to tell a 
story verbatim as another has related it. — 


2+ By word of month; orally; verbally. | 


Shak, — Verbatin ef literatim, word for 
word, and letter for letter. 

Verbena (vér-bé'na), mn. [L. rerbena, any 
green bough used in sacred rites, whence 
rerbenaca, vervain.] <A genus of planta, 
the type of the nat. order Verlenacer; ver- 
vain. Most of the species are American ; 
about seventy ' 
are enumer- 
ated. V.aylein- 
alu (common 
vervain ), a 
oe common 
n England, 
and widely iis- 
tributed, was 
once held in , 
great repute 
for its medical 
virtues, anid 

inta ai Cal 
the composi- 
tion of various 
charms and 
love philtera 
One species 

V. Aubletia 
ia 6cultivate 
for the great beauty of its fowersa It isa 
weedy plant with divided leaves and lon 
spikes of lilac flowers. The lemon-scent 
verbena is Aloysia citriodora, The verbena 
of the perfumers is the lemon-grass (which 
see), from which the ‘oil of verbena’ is ex- 
tracted. 

Verbenacem (vér-bé-na‘'sé-é), n. pl. A nat. 
order of plants, the species of which are trees 
orshrubs,sometimes only herbaceous plants, 
with generally opposite or whorled simple 
or compound leaves without etipnulea The 
flowers are in opposite corymbes, or spiked 
alternately, sometimes in dense heads, and 
very seldom pat 4 or solitary. ‘he spe- 
clea are common in the tropics of both 
hemispheres, and in the temperate districts 
of South America; they are rare in Europe, 
Asia, and North America. They are not of 
much importance in a medicinal or econo- 
mical point of view, with the exception of 
the teak-tree. Certain species if tana 
are used in infusion as tea in Brazil 





Verbenas—Garden varieties. 


| 


| 
| 


Verbose 


Verdant (vér'lant), a. 


‘Col 
Verd-antinns (vérd-an-ték’), n. 


VERDIGRIS 


Verbosely (vér-la'li), ade. In a verbose 


manner; wordily. 
ness (vér-bie'nes), n. The state or 
uality of being verbose; verbosity. — 
erboasity (vér-bos‘i-ti), n. The etate or 
quality of being verbose; employment of a 
snperabundance of words; the use of mure 
words than are necessary; wordiness; pro- 
lixity: sald either of a speaker or writer or 
of what is said or written. 
He draweth out the thread of bis terdavity finer 
than the staple of his argument Sanne, 


Verd (vérd), m Same aa Ver?. Tu the fullow- 


ing extract verd seems to Mean greenness 
in the sense of freshness, 
Like an apothecaries potion, or new ale, they have 
their best strength and wera at the first. 
Sieerere ef Maptré Jem porte rer, whey. 


(vér'dan-ai), nm. [See VERDANT.) 


V 
1. The estate or quality of being verdant; 


greenness. Hence—2. Rawness ; luexperi- 
ence; liability to be deceived; as, the rer- 
daney of youth. 

[A shortened form 
of Fr. verdoyant, from L. riridans. viridan- 
fiz, ppr. of mrido, to be green, from viridua, 
green, from vireo, to be green, to flourish. 


The root is the same as that of E green, the 
initial consonant c resembling that 
secon in L. venio, KE. go) 1. Green; fresh; 


covered with growing planta or grass; as, 
verdant flelds; a verdant lawn. 
The merdant grass my couch did geanndly_digte. 
Lier 


9 Green iu knowledge; simple by reason of 
perperienes: inexperienced ; raw; green 

oq. or slang.) 
[Fr., from 


verd, green, aml antigve, ancient.) L A 
term given to a green incrustation on an- 
cient coing, brass, or copper. Sce Aaceo,— 
2 In mineral. (2) on ag te of serpentine 
and white crystallized marble, having a 
greenish colour. It is beautifully mottled, 
takes a fine polish, and is much used for 
ornamental purposes, (6) A green pornoyTy 
weed as marble, and known as oriental rerd- 


| antique. : 
Verdantly (vér'dant-li), adv. Ina verdant 


Verbenate (vér'bt-niit), of. [See VERBENA. ] | 


To strew or sanctify with eacred bonghs, 

according to a custom of the ancients. 

[L. terbero, 
verberatim, to beat, to whip, from verber, 
a wn) To beat; to strike, ‘ Bosom- 
quarrels that rerberate and wound his soul 
Abp. Sancroft. 

Verberation (vér-bér-i'shon), n. 1. The act 
of verberating, beating. or striking; a per- 
cussion, <Arhwthiot; Blackstone,—2. The 
impulse of a body which causes sound. 

Verbiage (vér'bi-aj), » ([Fr.] Verbosity; 
nae of many words without necessity; su- 
perabondance of words; wordiness. * The 
perplexity <f the abounding verbiage.” War- 

urton. ‘This harren verbiage current among 
men.” Tennyson, 

Verbify (vérb'i-fi), ¢.¢. To make into s verb; 
to use asa verl; to verbalize. J, Farle. 

Verblée (vér'bli), a. In Aer. applied toa 
hunting-horn when edged round with metal 
of different tincture from the rest. 

Verbose ( vér-bis’), a. 
cerbuin, & word. See VERH.) Abounding 
in words; using of containing more worda 
than are necessary; prolix; tedious by a 
multiplicity of words; a5, a verbose speak 
a verbose argument. 

They ought to be brief, and not too rerdese in their 
way of speaking. Aplife. 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


L. werborws, from | 


er; | 





Verderer, 


Verdigris (vér'di-gris), n. 


oil, pound; 


manner: (@) freshly; flourishingly. (&) After 
the manner of a person green or simple 
through inexperience. ‘To give the young 
fellow who was so verdantly staring at him 
a start.’ J. A. Kimball, [Colloy. or slang.) 


Verdea-wine? (verdi-a-win), 1 A wine of 


Italy made from a white grape named ver- 
dea. Beaw. at FL 
rer, Verderor(vér'dér-ér, vér'dér-or), 
nm. (Fr. cerdier, LL. viridariva, from Fr. 
werd, vert, green, L. cvridis; comp. frviferer, 
poulterer.) In the forest laws, a judicial 
officer in the royal forests, whose peculiar 
charge was to take care of the vert, that is, 
the trees and underwood of the forest, and 
to keep the assizes, view, receive, and enroll 
attachments and presentmentes of all man- 
ner of trespasses. 


Verdict (vérdikt), mn. [0. Fr. rerdi?, LL. ver- 


dictum, veredictum, from L, rere, truly, and 
dictum, declaration, something declared, 
from dico, dicfem, to say.) 1. In doe, the an- 
awer of a jury given to the court concerning 
any matter of fact in any cause, civil or crimi- 
nal, committed to their trial and examina- 
tion. In criminal causes the usual verdict is 
‘guilty or‘ not guilty; in Scotland it may be 
‘not proven.’ In civil causes it iaa verdict for 
the plaintiff or for the defendant, according 
to the fact. These are called general verdicts. 
In some civil causes when there ia a doubt 
as to how the law ought to be applied to 
the facts, a special rerdict is given finding 
and stating the facts at large, and leaving 
the court to draw the proper conclusion. 
See JurY.—2. Decision; judgment; opinion 
pronounced ; as, to be condemned by the 
verdiel of the public. 

These enormities were condemned by the wera@ic 
of common huimaniry. Santa, 
[Fr, vert-de-gris, 
verdigris, apparently from rert, green, de, 
of, and gr, gray; bot according to Littré 
the oldest form was verte-jrez, and this he 
thinks may be decomposed into vert aigret, 

n eroduead by an acid, from aigre, aci 

L. acer, sharp)) A substance obtained by 
espouig Tiatk of copper to the air in con- 
tact with acetic acid, and much used as a 

igment, as a mordant indyeing wool black, 
in several processes in the chemical arts, 
and in medicine. There are two varieties, 
the blue and the green, the former conaist- 
ing almost wholly of dibasic cupric acetate, 
the latter of the sesquibasic salt mixed with 


li, Sc. abune; = §, Sc. fey. 
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amaller quantities of the dibasic and tribasic 
acetates Verdicris, like all the compounds 
into which copper enters, is poisonous, and 
ia very apt to form on the surface of copper 
Wtensils by the action of vewetables. 


Verdigris (vér'di-cris), ot To cause to be 
coated with verdigria; to cover or coat with 
verdigris) Hawthorme, 

Verdingalet (vérdin-gal), n. A farthingale. 
Bp Hall 

Verdite,t» (0. Fr] Jadgment; sentence; 
verdict. Chaucer. 


Verditer (vérdi-tér),n. (Fr. verd-de-terre, 
green of earth.) <A blue or bluish-green 
pigment, generally prepared by decomposing 
nitrate of copper with chalk. It is the com- 
mercial name of normal cupric acetate 
(Cu 2C, Hs; 04). 

Verdituret (vérdi-tar), n. 
diter. See VERDITER. 

berditure ground with a weak gum arabic water, 
is the faintest and palest green. Peacham, 

Verdoy (vérloi), a. (Fr. verdoyer, to be 
green or verdant See VERDANT.) In her. 
applied to a border charged with flowers, 
leaves, or other vegetable charges; as, a 
border verdoy of trefoils, cinquefoils, &c. 

Verdugo t (vér-di’go), n. (Sp., a hangman, 
the mark of a stroke on the skin, a switch, 
&c.] 1. An executioner.—2. A severe stroke. 
Beau. & Fl. 

Verdugoshipt (vér-dli’go-ship), n. 1. The 
office of a hangman. —2. A mock formal 
style of address toa hangman or executioner; 
as, his verdugoship, the hangman. B. Jon- 
sOlL, 

Verdure (vérdur), n. (Fr. verdure, green- 
ness, green vegetation, from vert, 
green, from L. viridia, green. See VER- 
DANT.] Green; greenness; freshness of vege- 
tation; as, the rerdure of the meadows in 
June; the cerdure of spring. 

A wide expanse of living verdure, cultivated gar- 
dens, shady groves, fertile cornfields, fowed round 
it like a Sea. Motley. 

Verdured (vérdird), a. Covered with ver- 
dure. ‘ Verdured bank.’ Parnell. 

Verdurous (vérdir-us), @. Covered with 
verdure ; clothed with the fresh colour of 
vegetation; verdant, as, verdurous pastures. 
‘Verdurous matting of fresh trees.’ Keats. 

: Yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of paradise up sprung. Afton. 

Verecund t (ver’é-kund), a. (L. verecundus, 
fm vereor, to feel awe of.] Bashful; mo- 

est. 

Verecundioust (ver-é-kun’di-us), @. Mo- 
dest; bashful Reliquie Wottoniana. 

Verecundityt (ver-é-kun‘di-ti),n. The state 
or quality of being verecund; bashfulness ; 
modesty; blushing. 

Vergaloo, Vergalieu (vér-ga-16), n. [From 
Fr. tirgouleuse. See VIRGOLEUSE.) A kind 
of pear. Called also Virgaloo, White Doyenné, 
and other naines. 

Verge (vérj), n. [Fr. verge, a rod or wand, 
a mace, a ring or hoop, from L. virga, a rod, 
perhaps from root of vireo, to be n.] 
1. A rod, or something in the form of a rod 
or staff, carried as an emblem of authority 
or ensign of office; the mace of a bishop, 
dean, or other functionary. 

The silver verze, with decent pride, 

Stuck underneath his cushion side. Sw/?. 
2. The stick or wand with which persons are 
admitted tenants, by holding it in the hand, 
and swearing fealty to the lord. On this 
account such tenants are called tenants by 
the verge, —3.t Inarch. the shaft of a column; 
asmall ornamental shaft. —4. The spindle of 


A form of ver- 





Vergen 


Vergent (vérjent), a. (L rergens, re 


Ve 
e 
| I 
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Even though we goto the extreme wryer of posn- 
bility to Invent a supposition favourable to it, the 
theory implies an absurcity, FS. Ande, 
2. In arch, the edge of the tiling projecting 
over the gable of a roof; that on the hori- 
zontal portion being called eaves. Eney. 
fru. —3, In hert. the grass edging of a bed 
or border; a slip of grass dividing the walks 
from the borders In a garden.—Srs. Border, 
margin, brink, edge, rim, brim. 

Verge (véerj), v.i pret & pp. verped; ppr 
verquig. [bL. vergo, lo turn, to incline, lo 
verge; by some connected with trygeo, to 
urge. See URGE.] 1. To tend downward; 
to bend; to slope; as, a hill verges to the 
north.—2. To tend; to incline; to approach; 
eines f that period of life which is 

m verging to that period of life whic 
to be aeoer and aw: e Swi? 

There is a superfluity of erudition in his novels that 
verges upon pedantry. din, Rev. 


Verge-board (vérj’bérd). Same as Barge- 
board 


(vér’jen-si), n. 1. The act of as 
ing, tending, or inclining; approach.—2. In 
optics, the reciprocal of the focal distance of 
a lens, a measure of the divergence or con- 
vergence of a pencil of rays. . 
ppr. of vergo, to incline, to draw to a close. ] 
Lit. drawing to a close; specifically, in geol. 
appellative of the eleventh of Professor H. 
Rogers's divisions of the palxozoic strata of 
North America, the names of which est 
metaphorically the different natural periods 
of the day. It corresponds to our middle 
Devonian. 


Verger (vérj‘ér), n. (See VERGE, arod.] One 


who carries a verge; especially, (a) an officer 
who bears the verge or staff of office before 
a bishop, dean, canon, or other dignitary or 
ecclesiastic; (b) the official who takes care of 
the interior of the fabric of a church. 

rt (vérj‘ér), n. {Fr., an orchard.) A 
rden; an orchard. Romaunt of the Rose. 
rgette (vér-jet’), n. (Dim. of verge, a rod.) 


n her. a pallet; also, a shield divided with 


| pallets. 
| Vergouleuse (vér’gé-lis), n. A variety of 


the balance-wheel of a watch, especially | 


that of the old vertical movement.—5. A 
quantity of Land from 15 to 30 acres; a yard- 
land; a viryate. 
circlet of metal; any circle. 
verge of golden metal that must round my 
brow.’ Shak. 
(The spirits) whom we raise 

We will make fast within a hallow'd verpe. Shak. 
7. Compass; space; room; scope. ‘Give 
ample room and terge enough.’ Gray. 


I have a soul, that like an ample shield 
Can take in all, and terye enouyh for more. 


- 


ryden, 
8. In law, the compass of the jurisdiction of 
the court of the marshalsea or palace court. 
See MARSHAL, MARSHALSEA. 

Verge (vérj), n. (Perhaps from verge, ri, 
or at least to some extent based on ft. But 
ree also VERGE. n., above.) 1. The extreme 
side or edge of anything; the brink; edge; 
border; margin; limit. 


Nature i you stands on the very verge 
Of her confine. Shak. 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


Wharton.—6.t A ring; a | 
‘The inclusive | 





Verification (ver’i-fi-ka”shon), n. 


Verificative 


Verify (ver’i-fi), v.¢. pret. & pp. 


Verily (veri-li), adv. 


ear. Contracted to Vergaloo. 

eridical (ve-rid’i-kal), a. {L. reridicus— 
vertum, truth, and dico, to say.) Truth- 
telling; veracivus. ‘This so veridical his- 
tory." Urquhart. 

For our own part, we say. would that every Johnson 
had his Veridica/ Boswell, or leash of Boswells. 


: Carlyle. 
Verifiable (ver’i-fi-a-bl), a. Capable of 


being verified; capable of being proved or 
confirmed by incontestable evidence. or 
[ 


VERIFY.) The act of verifying or proving 
to be true; the act of coullriaig or estab- 
lishing the authenticity of any powers 
granted, or of any transaction, by ! or 
competent evidence; the state of being 
verified; authentication; confirmation. 

er eke a. Serving to 


verifyin 


verify; A 
Verifier (veri-{rer), nm. One who or that 


which proves or makes appear to be true. 
terified ; 
ppr. verifying. (Fr. vérijier, from L. rerus, 
true, and facio, to make. See VERY.] 1. To 
prove to be true; to confirm; to establish 
the proof of. 

This is twrtfied by a number of examples. Bacon. 


2. To fulfil, as a promise; to confirm the 
truth of, as a Pe 1 Ki. vill. 26.— 
$3. To confirm the truthfulness of; to prove 
to have spoken truth. 

So shalt thou best fulfil, best zerr/y 

The prophets old. Milton, 
4. To confirm or establish the authenticity 
of, as a title or power, by examination or 
competent evidence. ‘To verify our title 
with our lives.” Shak.—5.¢ To maintain; to 
aftirm. Shak.—6.t To second or strengthen 
by aid; to back; to support the credit of. 


For I have ever verified my friends 
Of whorn he’s chief. ® Shak, 


Vertloquent t (ve-ril’6-kwent), a. [L. merits, 


true, and loquens, loguentis, ppr. of loqguor, 
to speak.] Speaking truth; truthful. 

(From very.} 1 In 
truth; in very truth or deed; in fact; cer- 


tainly. ‘ Verily thou art a God that hidest 
thyself.” Is. xlv. 15. 

But the centurion . . . said verily this man was 
Goddis son. Wickliffe, Mark xv. 39. 


2. Really: truly; with great confidence; in 
sincere earnestness. ‘It was verily thought 
that . . . the enterprise had succeeded.’ 
Bacon. ‘ Verily, | do not jest with you.’ Shak. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 


VERMICELLI 


Verisimilar (ver-i-sim'i-lér), «2. ([L weri- 
fitmilige— vers, true, and «initia, like. ] 
Having the appearance of truth; probable; 
likely, ‘How rerisimilar it looks." Carlyla. 


Verisimilitude (ver'l-si-mil"i-tid), m. (IL. 
reriaiumiitudea—wveris, true, and stnili- 
fudo, likeness.) 1 The quality or state of 


being Verisimilar; the appearance of truth; 
probability; likelihood: as, the verisimili- 
fude of a story. 

Perineiettuds and opinion are an easy purchase; 
but true knowiedge is dear and diMcuilt. Udrnvetle. 
2 That which is verisimilar; that which has 
the appearance of a fact. ‘Shadows of facts 
. . . verisimilitudes, not verities.’ Lamb. 

Verisimility t (veri-si-mil’i-ti), n. Verisi- 
militude. ‘Things out of nature and veri- 
simility.’ Dryden. 

Verisimilous} (ver-i-sim’i-lus),a. Probable; 
verisimilar. 

Veritable (ver’i-ta-bl), a. [Fr. véritable, 
from L. verlag, truth See VERITY.) True; 
agreeable to truth or fact; real. 

Thor draws down his brows in a veritable Norse 
rage. Carlyle. 
Veritably (veri-ta-bli), adv. In a veritable 

or true manner; truly. 

Veritas (veri-tas), n. A register of shipping 
established in Paria ou the principle of 
Lloyd’s. Commonly called the Bureau- 
veritas 


Verity (veri-ti), n. (Fr. rérité, from L. veritas, 
from terus, true. See VERY.] 1. The qua- 
lity of being true or real; true or real nature; 
reality; truth; fact; consonance of a state- 
ment, proposition, or other thing to fact. 
‘‘Twould prove the verity of certain words.’ 


It isa Fropesiion of eternal terry that none can 
govern while he is despise South. 
2. A true assertion or tenet; a truth. ‘ Ver'!- 
similitudes, not verities.’ Land. 

Mark what I say, which you shall find 
By every syllable a faithful zeraty. Shak. 
By this it seems to be awerity. Sir F. Davies. 
3.¢ Honesty; faith; trustworthiness. ‘Jus- 
tice, verity, temperance.’ Shak.—Of a 
verity, in very truth or deed; certainly. 
Ofa verity his position denoted no excess of ease or 
enjoyment. Lever. 

Verjuice (vérjis), n. [Fr. rerjus, verjuice, 
the juice of green fruite—rerd, vert (L. vi- 
ridis), green, and jus, juice.] 1. An acid 
liquor expressed from crab-apples, unripe 
grapes, &c., used fur culinary and other 
purposes. 

Hang a dog upon a crab-tree and he'll never love 
teryuice. Sir R. LEstrange. 
2. Sourness or acidity of temper, manner, or 
expression. ‘Inherent bonhomie or inherent 
verjuice.” A. K. H. Boyd. 

Vermeil (vér’mil), n. (See VERMILION. } 
1. Vernilion; a bright, beautiful red; the 
colour of vermilion. ‘Snowy substance 
sprent with vermeil.’ Spenser. Also used 
adjectively, and frequently as the first ele- 
ment of acompound. ‘A vermeil-tinctared 
lip.’ Milton. ‘A blossom vermeil-white.’ 
Tennyson. [Now only poetical.) —2 Silver 

ilt or bronze gilt. Simmonds.—3. In gild- 
tng, a liquid composed of arnotto, gamboge, 
vermilion, dragon's blood, salt of tartar, and 
saffron, boiled in water and applied to a 
aiees surface to give lustre to the gold. E. 
. Knight.—4. A jeweller’s name for a crim- 
son-red garnet inclining slightly to orange. 

Vermelet,tn. Vermilion. Chaucer. 

Vermes (vér’méz), n. {L.] Worms. The 
sixth class of animals in the Linpwan ar- 
rangement of the animal kingdom. It com- 
prised all animals which could not be ar- 
ranged under Vertebrata and Insecta. Lin- 
nseus divides the Vermes into five orders, viz. 
Intestina, Mollusca, Testacea, Lithophyta, 
and Zoophyta. Modern naturalists have 
made a very different arrangement of these 
animals, and the term vermes, which is no 
longer used in scientific classification, may 
be regarded as synonymous with Annuloida, 
minus the Echinodermata and plus the 
whole of the anarthropodous division of the 
Annulosa. 

Vermetus (vér-mé’tus),n. [From L. vermis, 
aworm.) A genus of mollusca, the shell of 
which has the whorls at the apex close to- 
gether and regular, but the more recent 
ones disconnected, and mure or less con- 
torted. The genus consists of various spe- 
cies. The V. lumbricalis is found in the 
seas near Senegal. Others are found in the 
Mediterranean. This genus is allied to the 

nera Siliquaria and Mazilus. 
ermicelli (vér-mi-chel’li), n. (Tt, lit. little 
worms, pl. of vermicello, a little worm, L. ver- : 
zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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miculua, dim. of vermis,a worm.) An Italian 
mixture prepared of flour, cheese, yolks of 
eggs, sugar, and saffron, manufactured in the 
form of long, slender tubes or threads, and 
so named on account of its worm-like ap- 
pearance. Vermicelli is the same substance 
as macaroni, the only difference between 
them being that the latter is made into 
larger tubes. Both of them are prepared in 
the greatest perfection at Naples, where 
they form a principal item in the food of 
the population, and are a favourite dish of 
all classes. Vermicelli is used amongst us 
in soups, broths, «c. 

Vermiceous, Vermicious (vér-mish’us), a. 
(From L. vermis, a worm.) Pertaining to 
worms; wormy. [Rare.] 

Vermicide (vér’mi-sid), n. [(L. vermis, a 
worm, and ceedo, to kill.] A name common 
to that class of anthelminthics which destroy 
intestinal worms; a worm-killer. 

Some agents act obnoxiously on intestinal worms 


—-destroying or killing them. These are the vers: 
cides of soine authors. Pareira, 


Vermicular (vér-mik’i-lér), a. [L. vermicu- 
lus, alittle worm, dim. of vermis, a worm. } 
1. Pertaining toa worm; resembling a worm; 
particularly, resembling the motion of a 
worm; as, the vermicular motion of the in- 
testines. Called also Peristaltic.—2. In bot. 
shaped like a worm; thick, and almost 
cylindrical, but bent in different places, as 
some roots and the like. — Vermicular or 
vermiculated work, (a) a sort of ornamental 
work consisting of frets or knots in mosaic 
pavements, winding and resembling the 
tracks of worms. (0) A species of rusti- 





Vermicular Masonry. 


cated masonry which is so wrought as to 
have the appearance of having been eaten 
into or formed by the tracks of worms. 

Vermiculate (vér-mik’a-lat), v.¢. pret. & pp. 
vermiculated; ppr. vermiculating. (L. ver- 

’ , vermiciclatus, to be full of worms, 
from veriniculua, dim. of vermis, a worm.) 
To dispose in wreathed lines, like the undu- 
lations of worms; to form work by inlaying, 
resembling the motion or the tracks of 
worms. See under VERMICULAR. 

Vermiculate (vér-mik’t-lat), a. 1. Worm- 
like in shape or appearance; covered with 
worm-like elevations. —2. Crawling or creep- 
ing like a worm; hence, creeping; insinuat- 
ing; sophistical. [(Rare.] 

culated (vér-mik’t-lat-ed), p. and a. 
Formed with a worm-like pattem. See 
VERMICULAR. 

Vermiculation (vér-mik’a-14”shon), n. 
1. The act or operation of moving in the 
manner of a worm; continuation of motion 
from one part to another, as in the peri- 
staltic motion of the intestines. Sir M. 
Hale.—2. The act of forming worm-like or- 
naments; a worm-like ornament or body of 
any kind.—3. The state of being worm-eaten; 
the act of piercing or boring through, as by 
worms. 

This huge olive, which flourished so long, fell, as 
they say, of vermiculation, being all worm-eaten 
within. Howell. 

Vermicule (vér’mi-kil), n. [(L. vermiculus, 
a dim. of vermis,a worm.) A little grub or 
porm ; also, a small worm-like body. Der- 


an. 
Vermiculite (vér-mik’a-lit), n. (L. rermic- 
telus (dim. of verniiz,a worm), and Gr. lithos, 
a stone.] 1. In sineral.a mineral composed 
of micaceous looking plates, cemented to- 
gether by a whitish, mealy, magnesian ma- 
When heated nearly to redness it pro- 
jects out with a vermicular motion, as if it 
were a mass of small worms, hence the name. 
It consists principally of silica, alumina, and 
magnesia —2. In geol. a short worm-track 
seen on the surface of many flagstones. 
Vermiculose, Vermiculous (vér-mik’i-16s, 
vér-mik’O-lus), a. [L. vermtculosus, from 
vermiculus, dim. of vermis,a worm.) 1. Cun- 
taining or full of worms or grubs.—2. Resem- 
bling worms. 
Vermiform (vérmi-form), a. [L. vermis, a 
worm, and forma, form} Having the form 


Fite, far, fat, tall; 





mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


or shape of a worm or of its motions; hel- 
minthoid ; as, the vermiforn procesa of the 
cerebellum. 

Ve (vér-mif’ti-gal), a. Tending to 
prevent or destroy worms, or to expel them 
from animal bodies; anthelminthic. 

Vermifuge (vérmi-fij), n. [L. vermis, a 
worm, and fugo, to expel.} A medicine or 
substance that destroys or expels worms 
from animal bodies; an anthelminthic. Calo- 
mel, gamboge, jalap, male-fern root, cow- 
hage, iron, tin, oil of turpentine, &c., are 
vermifuges or anthelminthics. 

Vermilt (vér'mil), n. and a. Vermilion; ver- 
meil. Spenser. 

Vermilion (vér-mil’yon), n.. [Fr. vermillon, 
from vermetl, vermilion, red, from L. ver- 
miculus, dim. of vermis, a worm, a little 
worm, the kermes or cochineal insect. hence 
a scarlet colour such as that obtained from 
the kermes insect. This colour was formerly 
called worm-dye. The name crimson is ex- 
actly similar, and indeed the words are ety- 
molougically connected. See CRIMSON, also 
VERMIN.) 1.¢ The cochineal (which see). — 
2. The red sulphide of mercury or cinnabar; 
a pigment formed of this. It occurs in 
nature a8 a common ore of mercury, of a 
carmine red colour. It is procured artifi- 
cially by heating sulphur with eight times 
ita weight of mercury in an iron vessel. 
The compound is then sublimated, and the 
sublimate, which is a compact, deep red, 
crystalline mass, when reduced to powder 
is of a beautiful scarlet colour. This arti- 
ficial compound is extensively employed on 
account of the beauty of its colour in paint- 
ing, in making red sealing-wax, and other 
purposes. —3. A colour such as that of the 
above pigment; a beautiful red colour. 

Ve on (vér-mil’yon), v.t. To colour with 
vermilion, or as if with vermilion; to dye 
red; to cover with a delicate red. 

A sprightly red vermeulions all her face. Granville. 


Vermilyt (vér'mi-li), n. Same as Vermilion. 
neer 


Vermin (vérmin), n. sing. and pl.: used 
chiefly in the plural. (Fr. vermine, vermin, 
in sense of parasitic insects, also applied to 
persons, from vermineus, a hypothetical L. 
adj. from vermis, a worm; cog. E. worm, 
Skr. krimi,a worm. See CRIMSON.) 1.¢ Any 
wild or noxious animal: it seems sometimes 
to be equivalent to reptile. 

This crocodile is a mischievous four-footed beast, 
a dangerous teriin, used to both elements. 
Holland. 
The Lord rectifies Peter, and fraines him to go by 
a vision of all crawling versscx in a clean sheet. 
Dantel Rogers. 
2. A name given to certain mischievous or 
offensive animals : (2) to the smaller mam- 
malia and certain kinds of birds which dam- 
age man’s crops or other belongings, as foxes, 
otters, polecats, weasels, kites, hawks, rats, 
mice, voles, &c. (0) To noxious or destruc- 
tive insects or the like. such as grubs, flies, 
fleas, lice, &c. ‘To kill vermin.’ Shak. 
‘Vermin such as weasels and polecats.’ 


Bacon. ‘Like the vermin ina nut.’ Tenny- 
&0Nn. 
I will track this werssret to their earths. Zesmyson. 


3. Used of noxious human beings in con- 
tempt. 
You are my prisoners, base weroin, Hudrdras. 


Vermint (vérmin), v.t. To clear of vermin. 
‘Vermin thy ground.’ Tusser. 
Verminate (vér'min-at), v.i. [L. vermino, 
verminattm, to have worms, from vermis, 
a worm.) To breed vermin. 
Vermination (vér-mi-na’shon), n. 1. The 
breeding of vermin, especially of parasitic 
vermin.—2. A griping of the bowels. 
Vermin-killer (vér'min-kil-ér), n. <A term 
commonly applied to some kind of poison- 
ous substance intended to kill mice or other 


vermin. 

Ve + (vér'min-li), adv. or a. Like ver- 
min; of the nature of vermin. 

Verminous (vér'min-us), a. 1. Tending to 
breed or infested with vermin. ‘The ver- 
minous disposition of the body.’ Harvey.— 
2. Caused by or arising from the presence of 
vermin; as, verminous disease. 

Verminously (vér'min-us-li),adv. In a ver- 
mivous manner; so as to breed worms; as if 
infested by worms. 

Vermiparous (vér-mip’a-rus), a. (L. vermis, 
& worm, and pario, to bear.) Producing or 
breeding worms. Sir 7. Browne. 

Vermivorous (vér-miv’o-rus), a. [L. vermis, 
a worm, and vuro, to devour.) Devouring 
worms; feeding on worms; as, vermivorous 
birds are very useful to the farmer. 


néte, not, méve; tube, tub, byll; 


Vermuth (vérmyth), n. [Fr. vermont, ver- 
mouth, from G. wermuth, absinthe.] A stim- 
ulating liquor compounded of white wine, 
absinthe, angelica, and other aromatic drugs, 

rofessedly used to excite the appetite. 
ernaclet (vér'na-kl), 2. Same as Verniele. 

Vernacular (vér-nak’i-lér),a. [From L. ver- 
naculus, vernacular, domestic, indigenous, 
from verna, a slave born in his master's 
house, a native. See also VERNACULOUS. } 
Native; belonging to the country of one’s 
birth ; belonging to the speech that we all 
naturally acquire; as, English is our ver- 
nacular language. The word is always or 
almost always used of the native language 
or everyday idiom of a place. 

The histories of all our foriner wars are transmitted 


to us in our vernacular idiom, to use the phrase of a 
great modern critic. ddison. 


—A vernacular disease, one which prevails 
in a particular coun or district: more 
generally called endernic. 

Vernacular (vér-nak’t-lér),. One’s mother- 
tongue; the native idiom of a place. 

(vér-nak’t-lér-izm), n. A 

vernacular idiom. Quart. Rev. 

ernacularly ( vér-nak’a-lér-li), adv. In 
agreement with the vernacular manner. 

Vernaculoust (vér-nak’ii-lus),a. [See VER- 
NACULAR.} 1. Vernacular. ‘Their vernacu- 
lous and mother tongues.’ Sir 7. Browne.— 
2. Of or belonging to slaves or the rabble; 
hence, scurrilous; insolent; scoffing. ‘Sub- 
ject to the petulancy of every vernaculous 
orator.’ B. Jonson. (A Latinism.] 

vernage,t n. Asweet wine. Chaucer. 

Vv (vér'nal), a. [L. vernalis, from ver, 
spring; cog. Icel. vdr, Dan. vaar, the spring; 
from root signifying to be bright, to burn, 
seen in Vesta, Vesuvius, &c.) 1. Belonging 
to the spring; appearing in spring; as, ver- 
nal bloom. 

In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air 
is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness 
against nature not to go out and see her riches an 

a . 
2. Belonging to youth, the spring of life.— 
Vernal equinoz, the equinox in spring. See 
EQUINOCTIAL, EQUINOX.— Vernal grass, the 
same as Spring-grass. — Vernal signs, the 
signs in which the sun appears in the spring. 

Vernantt (vérnant), a. (L. vernans, ver- 
nantis, ppr. of verno, to flourish, from ver, 
spring. See VERNAL.) Flourishing, as in 
spring; vernal; as, ‘vernant flowers.’ Milton. 

Vernatet (vérnat), v.t. [L. verno, vernatum. 
See VERNANT.] To be vernant; to flourish. 

Vernation (vér-na’shon),n. [See VERNANT.) 
In bot. the disposition of the nascent leaves 
within the bud. It is called also Prafolia- 
tion, and corresponds to the terms estivation 
and prefloration, which are used to indicate 
the manner in which the parts of the flower 
are arranged in the flower-bud. The verna- 
tion is said to be conduplicate, revolute, in 
volute, convolute, circinate, plicate, equt- 
tant, imbricate, &c., according to the manner 
in which the leaf is disposed. 

Vernicle (vér'ni-k}), n. [A dim. of 0.E. ve- 
ronike, from Fr. veronigue. See VERONICA. ] 
A copy in miniature of the picture of Christ, 
supposed to have been miraculously im- 
printed upon a handkerchief, preserved in 
the church of St. Peter at Rome. See VE- 
RONICA. Chaucer. 

It was usual for persons returning from pligri 
tob with them certain tokens of the several places 
which they had visited ; and, therefore, the Pardoner, 
who is just arrived from Rome, is represented with a 
vernicle sewed upon his cap. Tyrwhitt. 

Vernicose (ver'nl-kos), a. (LL. verniz, var- 
nish.) In dot. covered by a natural varnish, 
as some leaves. 

Vernier (vérni-ér), n. [From the inventor, 
Peter Vernier, of Brussels, who died 1687.) A 
small movable scale, running parallel with 
the fixed scale of a sextant, theodolite, baro- 
meter, or other graduated instrument, and 
used for measuring a fractional part of one of 
the equal divisions on the graduated fixed 
scale orarc. It consists, in itssimplest form, 
of asmall sliding scale, the divisions of which 
differ from those of the primary scale. A 
space is taken equal to an exact number of 

arts of the primary scale, and it {s divided 
Into a number of equal parts either greater 
by 1 or less by 1 than the number that it 
covers on the primary scale. The diagram 
represents the vernier of the common ba- 
rometer for measuring to the hundredth of 
aninch. The scale ad is divided into inches 
and tenths of inches; the small movable 
scale cd is the vcrnier, and consists of a 
length of eleven parts of ab, divided into 
ten parts, each part being therefore equal 


ofl, pound; ti, 8c. abune; ff, Sc. fey. 


VERNILE 


to one and one-tenth of the divisions upon 
cb, and the difference between any division 
on the scale and vernier will be one-hun- 
dredth of an inch. In the 

figure the zero of the vernier 
is set to the division 30 Inches, 
the division 10 upon the ver- 
nier corresponding with that 
of 28 inches 9 tenths on the 
scale. Hence, the vernier divi- 
sion 1 is one-hundredth of an 
inch below the scale division 
%) inches 9 tenths; division 
2 on the vernier is two-hun- 
dredths below 20 inches 8 
teuths, and so on. Supposing 
the vernier were raised any 
number of hundredths, as 
two hundredths of an inch, 'b 
the division 2 would coincide 
with 20 inches 4 tenths. To 
read off the hundredths of an inch the ver- 
nicer zero advances beyond any tenth on the 
ecule; the division that coincides nearest 
with any on the scale must be taken for the 
hundredth required. The Vernier now usu- 
ally employed has one graduation more than 
the corresponding portion of the scale. The 
principle in both cases ls, however, the same, 

Vernile (vérnil), a. [L. vernilia, servile. 
See below,] Suiting a slave; servile; slavish. 
‘Vernile ecurrility.' De Quincey. [Rare.] 
Vernility (vér-nil’i-ti), mn. [L. vernilitas, 
from vernilis, slavish, servile, from verna, a 
aluve.] Servility; fawning behaviour, like 
that of a slave. |Rare.] 

Vernish,t 0.f. To varnish, Chaueer. 

Vernonia(vér-ndé'ni-a), n. [From W. Vernon, 
botanist and traveller in North America. ] 
A very large genus of plants, nat, order 
Composite, including about 400 species of 
herbs or shrubs, chiefly inhabiting the tropi- 
cal parte of the world, especially America 
an! Africa, several occurring also in Asia. 
They differ greatly in habit and general ap- 
pearance, but are of no special importance. 
VL anthelnintica produces dark-coloured 
seeds, which are extremely bitter, and are 
considered powerfully anthelminthic. They 
are also employed as an ingredient in com- 
puunds prescribed in snake-bites. 
ernoniacem (vér-né'ni-a"sé-€), nm. pl. A 
large tribe of plants, nat. order Composite, 
characterized by alternate leaves, rayless 
flower-heads, and long subulate stigmatic 
branches to the style, The genus Vernonia 
isthe type, See VERNONIA. 

Verona-serge (vér-O'na-serj), n. [From 
Verona in Italy,| A thin fabric of various 
colours, made of worsted and cotton, and 
sometimes of mohair and cotton. 

Veronese (vér-on-é2'), a. In geoy. of or per- 
tainiig to Verona, a city and province of 
North [taly, 

Veronese (vér-on-éz’), n, A native or inha- 
bitant of Verona. 

Veronica (vé-ron'i-ka), n. [From a supposed 
female saintof the name of Veronien. Ac- 
cording to the legend Veronica met our 
Saviour bending under the weight of the 
cross, and offered him her veil to wipe the 
eweat from his brow, when thedivine features 
were found miraculously impressed on the 
cloth. The name Veronica is supposed to 
have arisen by mistake and ignurance, being 
probably derived from vera icon (L. verue, 
true, icon, Or eikon, an ade). & true image, 
hence verizona, modifled into veronica. 
There were various other legends of Christ's 
features being imprinted on clotha.) L A 
portrait or representation of the face of our 
Saviour eaid to have been miraculously 
atamped on the sudary of the holy Veronica, 
and brought from Palestine to Rome, whereit 
is atill preserved by the canons of St. Peter's; 
a vernicle,—2 In fot. a genus of planta, 
spredwell (which see). 

Verret. [lr.] Glass. Chaweer, 

Verrel, Verrule (ver'el, ver'il), = A ring 

at the end of a cane, &c.; a ferrule (which 


Bee). 

Verruca (ver'fi-ka),n [L] 1. In pathol a 
wart. —2. In bof, a wart or sessile gland pro- 
ioced upon various parts of planta. 

Verrucsform, Verruciform(vér-0'sé-form, 
ver-t'si-formi), nm. (L. cerruca, a wart, and 

orma, shape.) In bef. wart-shaped. 
errucarimi (ver't-ka-ri-@''T), n. A nat. 
order of lichens, belonging to the division 





Angiocarpi, mostly growing on trunks of | 
0 


trees, thonch sometimes found on rocks 
and pebbles immersed in water. 


Verrucidm (ver-0'si-dé), n. pl. A family of | 


sessile cirriped crustaceans, order Thora- 


ch, chain; ¢h,Sc.loch; g, go; j, job; 


| 
= 


Versatility (vér-sa-til’i-ti), n. 
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cica. The shell is asymmetrical with mov- 
able scuta and terga, but not furnished with | 


a depressor muscle. The species occnr 
Rn from un chalk ra Lk on 
errnnene,  Verrucous (ver'i-kos, ver't- 
kus), a. (L. verruea, a wart, verrucorus, full 
of warts.| Warty; having little knobs or 


warts on the surface; as, a verrucows cap- 
sule. 


| Verruculose (ve-rii‘kd-lés), a. [See above.] 


Having minute wart-like prominences. 

Verry, Verrey pb .n, In Aer, the same as 
Fairy or Vair (which see . 

Versa bility (vér-sa-bil'i-ti), n The state or 
quality of being versable; aptness to be 
turned round. Sterne, 

Versable (vér'sa-bl), a. [L. rersatilia, from 
versor, to turn.) Capable of being turned. 

Versableness (vér‘sa-bl-nes), n. Versa- 


bility. 
Versal} (vér'sal), a. Universal; whole. Shak, 
Some for brevity 

Have cast the terra! world’s nativity. Afwa'dbews. 

Versant (vérsant), a. [L. veraane, versantiz, 
turning about, engaged or busy.] 1. Fa- 
miliar; having to do with; conversant. 

Men not werranf with courts of justice will not be- 
lieve It. Sydney Senvth, 
2. In Aer, erected or elevated. 

Versant (vér'sant), n. (Fr. rersent, a moun- 
tain slope.) All that part of a country which 
slopes or inclines in one direction; the gen- 
eral lie or slope of surface; aspect. 

Versatile (vér'sa-til), a. [L. versatilis, from 
versor, to turn, from verto, versus, to turn. 
See VERSE,|] 1. Capable of being moved 
or turned round; as, a versatile boat or 
spindle, * Versatile, and sharp-piercing like 
aacrew.’ W. Harke.—2. Changeable; vari- 
able; unsteady. ‘Those versatile represen- 
tations in the neck of adove,” Glanville,— 
3. Turning with ease from one thing to an- 
other; readily applying one's self to a new 
task, or to various subjects; many-sided ; 
ns, a man of versatile genius. ‘His versatile 
powers as poet and dramatist, essayist and 
critic.’ Edin. Kev. 

Conspicuous among the youths of high i 

1 was the quick aa wry batile Montague amma 
acre. 


4. In bot. applied to an anther fixed by the 
middle on the point of the filament, and go 
poised as to turn like the needle of a com- 
ass; fixed by its aide, but freely movable, 
ersatilely (vér'sa-til-li), ade. In a versa- 
tile manner. 


Versatileness (vér'sa-til-nes), n. The state | 


or quality of being versatile; versatility. 


or quality of belng versatile; readiness to 
be turned; variableness.—2, The faculty of 
easily turning one’s mind to new tasks or 
sulijects ; poll in taking up various in- 
tellectual pursuits or lines of thought; as, 
the versatility of genius, 
I do not mean the force alone, 
The grace and oersafdity of the man. 
7 eapren, 


Verse (vérs), m = ([L. versus, a row, a line in| 
writing, a verse, from verto, versum, to turn | 


—a word which has many English deriva- 
tives, as advert, conrert, revert, adverse, 


converse, verter, Mc, The root is that of | 
E. worth (verb))] 1. A line of poetry con- | 


sisting of a certain number of metrical feet 
disposed according to the rules of the spe- 
cies of poetry which the author intends to 
COMPOSE, erses are of various kinds, na 
hezameter, pentameter, and tetrameter, &c., 
according to the number of feet in each. 

Waller was smooth; but Dryden taught to join 

The varying terre, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy sai ~ 


ihe. 
9 Poetry; metrical language; the metrical 
arrangement of words; poetical composi- 
tion; versification. 
He says in terse what others say in prose. Faye, 
Perse sweetens toil, however rude the sound. 


urd. 
3. A short division of any composition; na, (a) 


a short division of the chapters in the p- 
tures, (5) A short division of a poetical 
composition; a stanza. 

Now, pool Cesario, but that E tiny 
Camas bar One tara. eh ane 
(ce) A portion of an anthem or service in- 
tended to be sung by a single voice to a 
part —4. A plece of poetry or rhyme, ‘This 
verse, my friend, be thine." Pope. [Rare.] 
— Blank verse, poetry in which the lines do 
not end in rhymes.—Heroic verse usually 
consists of ten vege or in English of five 

accented syllables, constituting five feet. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, thin; 


1. The state | 


Veralform (vér'si-form), a. 


VERSION 


| Verset (vera), oft. pret. & pp. versed; ppr. 


versing. 1. To tell in verse; to relate poeti- 

ay "Playing on pipes of corn, and vere- 
ing love." Shak.—2 To turn; to revolve; to 
meditate on. 

Who, tersing in his mind this thought, can keep 
his cheeks drys Kew. T. Adasis. 
Verset (vérs), rv To make verses; to ver- 

sify, Sir P, igs 
Verged (vérst),a. (Fr. verse, from L. veraatua, 
pp., or versor, to turn about frequently, to 
be engaged onathing. See VERSANT, VERSE } 
Thoroughly acquainted; practised; skilled: 
within. * Deep versed in books." Milton, 
One indeed | knew 
Ja many a subtle question terset, Tennyson. 


—Versed sine, See SINE. 


|~Verse-maker (vérs'mak-ér), ». One who 


writes verses; arhymer. Joswell. 
Verseman Nag eat n. A writer of verses: 
used humorously or in contempt. 


The god of us wersemien, you know, child, oe sun. 


rar, 

Verse-monger (vérs'mung-gér), n. A maker 
of verses; a rhymer; a poetaster. Clarke. 

Verser (vérs'ér), «. A maker of verses; a 
versifier, 

He (|B, Jonson) thought not F] 
Sean, icles a wrote not coe , pA ercothcnn 

Verset+ (vér'set), n. [Fr.] <A verse, as of 
Scripture. Milton. 

Versiclet (vér’si-kl), ». [L. cersiculus, dim. 
of vereve, See VERSE.) A little verse: spe- 
cifically, eecles, a short verse in the series 
which is spoken or chanted by the priest or 
minister alternately with a response by the 


ople. 
ersicolour, Versicoloured (vér'si-kul-ér, 
vér'si-kul-érd), a. ([L. versicolor—verso, 
change, and color, colour.) Having vari- 
ous colours; changeable in colour. ‘ Versi- 
colour ribands.” Awrton, 

Versicular (vér-sik'i-lér),a. Pertaining to 
verses; de-ignating distinct divisions of a 
writing; a8, a versicular division. 

Versification (vér'si-fl-ka*shon), n [See 
VERSIFY.) The act, art, or practice of com- 
posing poetic verse; the formation or mea- 
sure of verse pal etre the construction of 
poetry; metrical composition. 

Donne alone had your talent, but was mo to 
arrive at your seraifastan. - Pao thug 

Versificator (vér'si-fi-kit-r), m <A versl- 
fier. Dryden. |Kare.] 

Versifier (vér'si-fi-¢r), », 1. One who versi- 
fies; one who makes verses; as, not every 
versifier ia a poet.—2. One who converts 
into verse, or one who expresses in verse 
the ideas of another written in prose; aa, 
Dr. Watts was a versifier of the Paalms, 

(L. vereiformia, 
from verto, verswm, to turn, and forma, 
ie pe Varied in form; changing form: 
used in botany. 

Vv (vér'si-fi), vi pret. & pp. versified; 
ppr. versifying. (Fr. vernifier, L. versifi- 
care—verets, & Verse, aud facio, to make. ] 
To make verses, 


I'll verry in spite, and do my best. Dryalen, 


| Versify (vér’si-fi), ot, 1. To relate or de- 


acribe in verse; to treat as the subject of 
Verse 
TU wrrsfy the truth, Daniel, 


2 To turn or convert into verse; as, to versify 
the Psalma. 

Versing (vérs‘ing), n. The act of writing 
verse. See extract under Proging. 

Version (vér’shon), mn [From L. verto, 
pereuim, to tum, change, translate, &e. See 
VERSE.] Lt A turning; a change or trans- 
formation; conversion. ‘ The terzion of air 
into water.’ Hacon,—2_| Direction; change 
of direction. 


What kind of comet, for ma 


litude, colour, twr- 
rion of the beams, produceth w 


t kind of effects. 

Anacov, 

3. The act of translating or rendering from 
one language into anuther, (Rare.j]—4, A 
translation; that which is rendered from 
another language; as, the revised version of 
the Scriptures; there is a good version of the 
Pentateuch in the Samaritan; the Septua- 
jay cersion of the Oil Testament was made 
or the benefit of the Jews in Alexandria. — 
6. A statement, an account, or description 
of incidents or proceedings from some par- 
ticular point of view; as, hear the other 
party's version of the affair.—6. A school 
exercise consisting of a translation of one 
language, generally one's vernacular, into 
another; as, he made a good version —T. In 
obstetrics, same aa Turning. See TURNING, 6. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. . 
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Verve (verv), n. [Fr., from L. verva, the 
head of a ran sculptured, then something 
whimsical or capricious.} Poetical or ar- 
tistic rapture or enthusiasm; great spirit; 
energy; rapture; enthusiasm. 

If he be above Virgil, and is resolved to follow his 
own verve (as the French call it), the proverb will fall 
heavily upon him, Who teaches himself has a fool for 
his inaster. 

Vervels (vérvelz), n. pl. See VARVELS. 

Vervet (vérvet), nm. Asmall monkey (Cerco- 
pithecus pygerythruas), a native of Senegal, 
and allied to the grivet or green monkey. 
The tame monkey carried by the organ-men 
is commonly either a vervet or grivet. 

Very (veri), adv. [O. E. verri, veray, verray, 
verret, from O. Fr. verai, Mod. Fr. vrai, true, 
froma L.L. form reracua, from L. veraz, vera- 
cious, from rerus, true. Cog. D. waar, G. 
wahr, true.) In a high degree; toa great ex- 
tent; extremely; exceedingly; as, avery high 
mountain; a very bright sun; a very cold day; 
the stream runs tery rapidly or very slowly. 
Among old writers very was frequently used 
alone to modify a past participle, and it is 
still to some extent 80 used; thus, Sir W. 
Jones has ‘ very concerned ;' Gibbon, ‘very 
unqualified ;° Sydney Smith, ‘very altered,’ 
&c. Gvuod writers now, however, as a rule 
interpose an adverb expressive of degree, as 
much, greatly, little, far, &., between ry 
and the participle; as, to be very mu 
pleased, very greatly astonished, very highly 
amused, rery far gone, &c. 

Very (veri),a. (See the adverb.] Veritable; 
real; true: actual. ‘Whether thou be my 
very son Esau or not.’ Gen. xxvii. 21. 

My very friend hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf, Shak. 

I looked on the consideration of public service or 
public ornament to be real and wry justice. Burke. 
Very is often ea before substantives, 
(a) to indicate that they must be understood 
in their full, unrestricted sense. ‘He grieves 
my very heart-strings.’ Shak. (b) To denote 
exact conformity with what is expressed by 
the word, orto express identity. ‘Those are 
the very words.” Shak. ‘This is the very 
same, the rery hand, the very words.’ Shak. 
(c) To give emphasis, intensity, or force gener- 
ally. ‘The very birds are mute.’ Shak. ‘I 
have deceived even your very eyes.” Shak. 
Very is occasionally met with in the com- 
parative degree, and more frequently in the 
superlative. 

Was not my lord the zerter wag o' the twot SAaé. 
Thou hast the zertest shrew of all. Shak. 

Vesania (vé-si’ni-a), n. (L., madness.} In 
med. derangement of the mental faculties 
unaccompanied by coma or fever. 

Vesica (ve-si’ka), n. (L., a bladder.) In 
anat. the bladder.— Vesica piscis(=a fish’s 
bladder), a name given to a symbolical 
representation of Christ, of a pointed oval 
or egg-shaped form, made by the intersec- 
tion of two equal circles cutting each other 
in their centres. The actual figure of a fish 
found on the sarcophagi of the early Chris- 
tiana gave way in course of time to this 
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Vesica piscis Seal, Wimborne Minster. 


oval-shaped ornament, which was the most 
common symbol used in the middle ages. 
Some have seen in the adoption of this form 
or symbol a reference to the Greek ‘IyWrs 
(=fish), a word containing the initial letters 
of 'Iycovs Xeirros Osov Ties Lorve (= Jesus 
Christ Son of God the shat t is to be 
met with sculptured, painted on glass, in 


ch, chain; 





ch, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; 
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ecclesiastical seals, &c. The aureole or 
ory in pictures of the Virgin, &c., was 
requently made of this form. 

Veaical (ves‘ik-al), a. [L. vesica, a bladder.] 
In anat. of or pertaining to the bladder. 

Vesicant (ves‘i-kant), n. A blistering agent; 
an epispastic; a vesicatory. 

Vesicate (ves’i-kat), v.¢. pret. & pp. vesicated; 
ppr. vesicating. [L. vesica, a bladder.) To 
raise vesicies, blisters, or little bladders on; 
to inflame and separate the cuticle of; to 
blister; as, to vesicate the external parts of 
wounds. Wiseman. 

I'llname you one or two(new-coined words), to apri- 
cate, suscepted, wesicate, Continently put as oie Scdae 
to incontinently. ry. 


Vesication (ves-i-ka’shon), n. The process 
of vesicating or raising blisters on the skin. 
Vesicatory (ves‘i-ka-to-ri), n. (Fr. vésica- 
totre, from L. ica, a bladder.) A blister- 
ing application or plaster; an epipesitc: 
‘A vesicatory of devil's dung.’ Tom wn. 
Vesicatory (ves‘i-ka-to-ri), a. Having the 
roperty, when applied to the skin, of rais- 
ng a blister; blistering. 

Vesicle (ves’i-kl), n. [Fr. vésicule, L. vesi- 
cula, a little bladder, dim. of vesica, a blad- 
der.}] Any small bladder-like structure, 
cavity, cell, or the like in a body; a mem- 
branous or orbicular vessel or cavity; a 
little sac or cyst. 

Rocks aay charged with cavities are said to 
be vesteular, and when the vesicées are filled with min- 
eral matter, then the mass becomes, in geological lan- 
guage, amygdaloidal, from the almond-like ape as- 
sumed by the flattened vesicles. Fames Geihee. 


Specifically, (a) in med. a smal) blister; an 
orbicular elevation of the cuticle containing 
lymph. (6) In anat. a small sac, cyst, or ca- 
vity containing air, blood, or other fluid. 

The lungs are made up of such air-pipes and vesicles 
interwoven with biood-vessels. Ray. 
(c) In bot. a cell, cellule, or utricle. 

Cellular tissue is formed by the union of minute vest- 
cles or bladders. our, 

Vesicular (ve-sik’G-lér),a. Pertaining to or 

consisting of vesicles; bladdery; cellulose; 
full of interstices. 

The terms Parench yanatous, Areolar, Utricular, and 


Vesicular, when applied to vegetable tissues, may be 
considered as synonyinous. Balfour. 


Vesiculate (ve-sik’ii-lit), a. Full of vesicles 
or small bladders; bladdery; vesicular. 

Vesiculiferi (ve-sik’i-lif’ér-f), n. pl. (L ve- 
stcula, dim. of vesica, a bladder, and fero, to 
bear.) Same as Physomycetes. 

Vesiculosa (ve-sik’i-16"sa), n. pl. A tribe of 
dipterous insects, family Tanystoma, com- 
prising those which have the abdomen in 
the form of a bladder. 

Vesiculose(ve-sik’ti-lés),a. See VESICULAR. 

Vesiculose, Vesiculous ( ve-sik’i-lds, ve- 
sik’t-lus), a. Same as }’esicular. 

Vespa (ves’pa), n. (L.,awasp.) A ifenus of 
hymenopterous insects, of which the com- 
mon wasp (V. vulgaris) is the type. See 

Teaver (ves’pér), n. (L.; Gr. th 

ves'pér), n. .; Gr. Hesperos, the 
evening, the evening-star.] 1. The evening- 
star, a name given to the planet Venus when 
she is to the east of the sun and appears 
after sunset; hence, the evening. ‘ Black 
vesper'a pageants.’ Shak.—2. pl. EKecles. (a) 
the time of evening service; originally the 
last of the canonical hours, but now suc- 
ceeded by compline. (6) Evening iva * or 
service; evening prayer and praise. — Sici- 
lian vespers. See under SICILIAN. 

Vesper (ves’pér), a. Relating to the evening 
or to the service of vespers; as, vesper lamp; 
vesper bells. 


Vesperal (ves‘pér-al), a. Same as Vesper. 
[Rare.] 


Fixlein walked home amid the vesfera/ melodies of 
the steeple sounding-holes. Carlyle. 
Vesper-bell (ves’pér-bel), n. The bell that 

summons to vespers. 


Hark the little vesfer-belf 
Which biddeth me to prayer. Coleridge. 


Vespertilio (ves-pér-til’i-6), n. [L., the bat.] 
Originally a Linnean genus of cheiropterous 
mammals, now subdivided and forming the 
family Vespertilionids or ordinary . 
The genus, as now restricted, contains the 
most common British species, the pipis- 
trel (V. Pipistrellus), a less abundant spe- 
cies, the noctule (+. noctulda), and several 
continental and American species. 

Veaspertilionids (ves-pér-til’i-on”i-dé), 
n. pl. (L. vespertilio, bat, and Gr. eidos, 
resemblance.] A family of cheiropterous 
mammals, of which the genus Vespertilio 
is the type. 


ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


Vespertine (ves’pér-tin), a. 


w, wig; 


VEST 


[L. veaper- 
tinus. See VESPER.) 1. Pertaining to the 
evening: happening or being in the evening. 
Sir T. Herbert. —2. In geol. the term ap- 
plied to the thirteenth of Prof. H. Rogers's 
divisions of the palswozoic strata in the 
Appalachian chain of North America, the 
names of which suggest metaphorically the 
different natural periods of the day. It 
corresponds to our lower coal-measures or 
carboniferous slates. 

Vesplary (ves’pi-a-ri), n. (From L. vegpa, 
awasp.] The nest or habitation of wasps, 
hornets, &c.; also, a colony or community 
of such insects. 

Vespidse(ves’pi-dé),n.pl. A family ofh 
opterous insects, of which the genus 
(wasps) is the type. See Wasp. 

Vespillot (ves-pilld), n. [L., from vesper, 
evening.} Among the Romans, one who 
carried ont the dead in the evening for 
burial. Sir T. Browne. 

Vessel (ves’el), n. ([O.Fr. vessel, veizsel ; 
Mod. Fr. vaisseau; It. rascello; from L. vas- 

cellum, a dim. of vasculum, itself a dim. 

of vas, a vessel; whence also rase (which 

see).] 1. A utensil proper for holding li- 

quors and other things, as a cask, a barrel, 

a bottle, a kettle, a cup, a dish, «c. 

The empty vessed makes the greatest sound. Shaé. 
Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's 

vessel. Ps. ii. 9. 

2. A ship; a craft of any kind, but usually 

one larger than a mere boat. 

Let's to the seaside, ho! 

As well to see the vesse/ that’s come in 

As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello. SAad. 


3. In anat. any tube or canal, in which the 
blood and other humours are contained, 
secreted, or circulated, as the arteries, 
veins, lymphatics, spermatics, &c.—4 In 
bot. a canal or tube of very small bore, in 
which the sap is contained and conveyed; 
also, a sac or utricle, filled with pulp, and 
serving as a reservoir for sap; also, a spiral 
canal, usually of a larger bore.— 5. Fig. 
something conceived as formed to receive 
or contain; hence, especially in scriptural 
phraseology, a person into whom anything 
8 conceived as poured or infused, or to 
whom something has been imparted; a re- 
cipient. ‘A chosen vessel.’ Acts ix. 15. 
‘Vessels of wrath fitted to destruction.’ 
‘ Vessels of mercy . . . prepared untoglory.’ 
Rom. ix. 22, 23. 
Fit vessed ; fittest imp of fraud in whom 
To enter. Malton. 

—The weaker vessel, a term now generally 
applied in a jocular way to a woman, a 
usage borrowed from 1 Pet. iii. 7: ‘Giving 
honour unto the wife as unto the weaker 


en- 
espa 


I must comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet and 
hose ought to show itself courageous to petticoat, 


aR. 
Vesselt (ves’el), v.t. To put into a vessel. 
Take earth and vesse/ it, and in that set ig seed. 


COM. 
Vessellt n (Fr. vaisselle.}) Dishes and 
plates generally or collectively; table-ser- 
vice; plate. Chaucer. 
vesecs (vea‘sez), n. Asortof worsted. Halli- 


weil. 

Vessignon (ves’sig-non), n. [Fr. vessigon, 
a wind-gall, from L. vesica, a bladder, a 
blister.) A kind of soft swelling on a horse’s 
leg; a wind-gall. 

Vest (vest), n. (Fr. veste, from L. vestis, a 
garment, a vest. Cog. Gr. (v)easthés, dress, 
clothing; Skr. vaa, to put on, to be clothed; 
Goth. vasti, O.H.G. wasti, westi, a garment, 
Goth. vasjan, toclothe. Vestry, vesture, vest- 
ment, have the same origin.) 1.¢ An article 
of clothing covering the person; an outer 
garment; a vestment. 

Over his lucid arms 
A military test of purple flowed. 


2. Fig. garment; dress; array. 
Not seldom clad in radiant vesé, 
Deceitfully goes forth the morn. [f ‘ordsworth. 


3. A short sleeveless garment worn by men 
under the coat, covering the upper part of 
the body; a waistcoat: now the most fre- 
quent use of the word. 

Vest (vest), v.¢t. 1. To clothe with or as with 
a garment, vest, or vestment; to robe; to 
dress; to cover, surround, or encompass 
closely. ‘Vested all in white, pure as her 
mind.’ Milton. 

The verdant fields with those of heaven may vie, 
With ether vested, and a purple sky. Dryden. 


2. To invest or clothe, as with authority; to 
put in possession; to endow; to confer upon; 


Alilton. 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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to put more or less formally in occupation : 
followed by with. 

To settle men’s consciences ‘tis necessary that they 
know the person who by right is vested with power 
over them. Locke. 


8 To place or put in possession or at the 
disposal of; to give or confer furmally or 
legally an immediate fixed right of present 
or future possession, occupancy, or enjoy- 
ment of: followed by in. 

Empire and dominion was vested in him for the 
good and behvof of others. ocke. 

A statute or conveyance is said to ves/ an estate i 
8 person. Burrill, 


4. To lay out, as money or capital; to invest; 
as, to vest money in land. ([Rare.) 

Vest (vest), v.i. To come or descend: to de- 
volve; to take effect, as a title or right: with 
in; as, upon the death of the ancestor the 
estate, or the right to the estate, vests in 
the heir-at-law. 


The supreme power could not be said to vest rn 
them exclusively. Brougham. 


Vesta (ves’ta), n. (L.] 1. One of the great 
divinities of the ancient Romans, identical 
with the Greek Hestia, the virgin goddess 
of the hearth. She was worshipped along 
with the Penates at every meal, when the 
family assembled round the hearth, which 
was in the centre of the room. neas was 





Vesta.— Antique statue, Florence. 


said to have brought the sacred fire, which 
was her symbol, from Troy, and brought it 
to Rome, where it was preserved in her 
temple which stood on the Forum. To pre- 
vent this fire froin becoming extinguished 
it was given into the superintendence of six 
stainless virgins, called restals. See VEs- 
TAL.—2. In astron. one of the asteroids or 
ultra-zodiacal planets, discovered by Dr. 
Olbers iu 1807. It performs its sidereal re- 
volution in about 1326 mean solar days; its 
mean distance from the sun is 2:67, the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun being 
taken as unity; and its orbit is inclined to the 
ecliptic in an angle of 7° 8'9’.—3 A wax 
match which ignites by friction. 

Vestal (ves‘tal), a. [L. vestalis, from Vesta, 
the goddess of the hearth.) 1. Pertaining to 
Vesta, the Roman virgin divinity.—2. Pure; 
chaste. ‘Vestal modesty.’ Shak. 

Vestal (ves’tal),n. 1. Among the ancient Ro- 
mans, a virgin consecrated to Vesta and to 
the service of watching the sacred fire, which 
was to be perpetually kept burning upon her 
altar. The vestals were first four in number, 
afterwards six. They entered the service of 
the goddess at from six to ten years of age, 
their term of service lasting thirty years. 
They were then permitted to marry, but few 
did so,as they were treated with great hon- 
our, and had important public privileges. 
Their persons were inviolable, and the vestal 
found guilty of unchastity was, together with 
her paramour, put to death. ence—2. A 

n, a woman of spotless chastity; some- 
times, a virgin who devotes her life entirely 
to the service of religion; a nun; a religieuse. 
*A fair vestal throned by the west.’ Shak. 

How happy is the blameless vesfa/'s lot, 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. Poge. 


Vested (vest’ed), p. anda. 1. Clothed; ha- 
bited.—2 Not in a state of contingency or 
suspension, fixed; as, vested rights or inter- 
ests iu property.— Vested legacy, in law, a 
legacy the right to which commences in 
presenti, and does not depend on a contin- 


ncy, as a legacy to one to be paid when 
1e attains to twenty-one years of age. This 
is a vested legacy, and if the legatee dies 
before the testator his representative shall 
receive it.— Vested remainder. See REMAIN- 
DER. 

Vestiarian (ves-ti-a’ri-an), a. 
Vestiary. 

Vestiary (ves'ti-a-ri), n. (L. vestiarium, 
from vestis,a garment. See VEST.] A room 
or place for the keeping of vestments, gar- 
ments, or clothes; a wardrobe. Fuller. 

Vestiary (ves'ti-a-ri),a. (L. vestiarius, per- 
taining toclothes. See VEST.) Of or per- 
taining to costume or dress. 

Lord Mark, faithful to his peculiar westiary and 


sumptuary laws and customs, had his head uncovered 
and his hair cut short. A", HI. Russell. 


Vestibular (ves-tib’i-lér), a. Pertaining to 
or resembling a vestibule. 

Vestibule (ves’ti-bal), n. (Fr. vestibule, 
from L. restibulum, a vestibule, an entrance 
hall or court, from root seen in Skr. vas, to 
remain, to dwell; E. was.] 1. A passage, hall, 
or ante-chamber next the outer door of a 
house, and from which doors open into the 
various inner rooms of a house; a porch; a 
lobby; a hali.—2. In anat. a cavity belonging 
to the labyrinth of the ear, situated between 
the cochlea and semicircular canals. 

Vestibulum (ves-tib’d-lum), n. Same as 
Vestibule. 


Same as 


Vestige (ves'tij), n. 
print. } 
earth; a footstep; a footprint; a track; a 
trace; hence, a mark, impression, or ap- 
pearance of something which is no longer 
present or in existence; a sensible evidence 
or visible sign of something absent, lost, or 
perished; remains of something long passed 
away. 

Scarce any trace remaining, westt; , 

Or nodding coluinn on theviccenihere: 

To point where Corinth or where Athens stood. 
Vesting (vest’ing), n. Cloth for velar 
Vestituret (ves‘ti-tar), n. [L. vestio, vea- 

titum, to clothe.} 1. The manufacture or 
peebaration ofcloth. R. Parke.—2. Inves- 
ture. 

Vestlet (vest'let), n. A tube-inhabiting 
zoophyte of the order Actinoida and family 
Lucernaride, remarkable for the fact that 
it poneuce no adherent base, but !s fur- 
nished with an adherent power upon the 
stem, enabling it to craw] freely over solid 
bodies. It is 6 or 7 inches long, and the 
width of its flower-like plumes is about 
ldinch. Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Vestment (vest’ment), n. (O.Fr. vestement, 
L. vestimentum, from vestio, to clothe. See 
VEsT.] A covering or garnient; some part 
of clothing or dress; an article of clothing; 
especially, some part of outer clothing. 
‘Priests in holy vestments.’ Shak. 

The sculptor could not give vestments suitable to 
the quality of the persons represented. Dryden. 


— Ecclesiastical or sacerdotal vestinents, ar- 
ticles of dress or ornament worn by clergy- 
men in the celebration of divine service, as 
the alb, amice, chasuble (the last often 
alluded to as the vestment), maniple, stole, 
&. The term is also applied to the altar- 
cloths, as the frontal or antependium and 
the superfrontal. 

Vestry (ves‘tri), n. [Fr. vestiaire, L. vesti- 
arium, a wardrobe, from vests, a garment. 
See VEST.] 1. A place or room appendant to 
achurch, where the ecclesiastical vestments 
are kept, and where the clergy robe them- 
selves. In English ee the qualified pa- 
rishioners mect in the vestry to deliberate on 

arochial business, unless where the room 
s too small to accommodate the members. 
In this case the meetings, under permission 
of the Poor-law Board, may be held ina 
certain specified room or place, to which 
the name vestry is also applied.—2. A pa- 
rochial] assembly, so called from its meetings 
being held in the vestry. The minister, 
churchwardens, and chief men of a parish 
enerally constitute a vestry, and the min- 
ster, whether rector, vicar, or perpetual 
curate, is ex officio chairman of the peeene. 
A general or ordinary vestry is one to whic 
every parishioner or outdweller assessed to 
or paying poor-rates is admissible of com- 
mon right. The powers of the vestry extend 
to the investigation into, and restraining of, 
the expenditure of the parish funds, the 
enlarging, repairing, or alteration of the 
churches or chapels within the parish, and 


Vestry-room (ves’tri-rém), n. 


Vesture (ves’tir), n. [O.Fr. vesture. 


Vesture (ves‘tir), v.¢. 


Veteran (vet’e-ran), a. 


Veterinary (vet’e-ri-na-ri), a. 


Vetiver (vet’i-ver), 2. 


Veto (ve'td), n. 


the appointment of certain parish officers. 
In certain large and populous ishes 
select vestries ure annually chosen from the 
chief or most respectable parishioners to 
pepreent and transact the business of the 
sh. 
estry-board (ves’tri-bérd),n. The persons 
who manage parochial affairs in glish 

E elle hip 
estry-clerk (ves’tri-kluirk), n. An officer 
chosen by the vestry, who keeps the parish 
accounts and books. 

Vestry-man (ves’tri-man), n. One of a 
vestry-board. 

Same as 
Vestry, 1. 

Vestural (ves’tir-al), a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to vesture ordress. Carlyle. H 
ee 

VEST.] 1. A garment or garments generally; 

clothing; apparel; dress; a robe. 

What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded? Shak. 


2. That which invests or covers; covering 
generally; envelope; integument. ‘ This 
muddy vesture of decay.’ Shak. ‘Rocks, 
precipices, and gulphs apparelled with a 
vesture of plants.” Bentley. 


The courser which his grace roade on, was trapped 
in a marvellous zesture of a newe devised fashion. 


Hall. 

8. In old law, (a) all eae a trees that grows 
or forms the covering of land; as, the vee- 
ture of an acre. (b) Investiture; seisin; poe- 
session. 

To put vesture or 
clothing on; to clothe; to rube. Berners. 
Rare. ) 


esuvian (vé-si’vi-an), a. Pertaining to 
Vesuvius, a volcano near Naples. 


Vesuvian (vé-sii’vi-an), n. 1. Inemineral. the 


same as Idocrase.—2. A kind of match, not 
eae! extinguishable, for lighting cigars, 


Vetch (vech), n. (0. Fr. veche, vesse, Mod. 


Fr. vesce, It. veccia, from L. ricia, a vetch; 
cog. Gr. bikos, bikion, G. wicke, Dan. vikke, a 
vetch. Fitch ia another form.) The popu- 
lar name applied to plants of the genus 
Vicia, more especially to V. sativa, the 
common vetch or tare. The name is also 
applied, with various epithets, tomany other 
leguminous plants of different genera; as, 
the horse-shoe vetch, of the genus Hippo- 
crepis; the milk-veftch, of the genus Astra- 
lus, &c. See VICIA. 
6 (vech1ing), n. (Dim. of vetch.) 
In bot. aname applied to various vetch-like 
leguminous plants, as the meadow vetchling 
Lathyrus pratensis). 
etchy (vech’i), a. 1. Consisting of vetches 
or of pea straw. ‘A vetchy bed.’ Spenser. 
2. Abounding with vetches. 
{L. reteranus, from 
vetus, veteris, old; from same root as Gr. 
vjetos, a year, seen also in L. vitulua, a calf. 
ee VEAL.) Having been long exercised in 
anything; long practised or experienced, ea- 
pecially in the art of war and duties of a 
soldier; as, a veteran officer or soldier; ret- 
eran skill. ‘Great and veteran service to the 


state.’ Longfellow. 


Veteran (vet’e-ran), n. One who has been 


long exercised in any service or art, parti- 
cularly in war; one who has grown old in 
service, and has had much experience. 
Ensigns that pierced the foe’s remotest lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears resigns. .tddisos. 


Superfiuous lags the veteran on the as 
ohkmson, 


vet’e-ri-na”ri-an), n. One 


Veterinarian ( 
skilled in the diseases of cattle or dumestic 


animals. Str 7. Browne. 
[L.L. veteri- 
narius, pertaining to beasts of burden, from 
L. veterina, beasts of burden, vefertnua, 
contracted from vehiterinus, pertaining to 
carrying or drawing burdens, from reho, 
vectum, to carry. See VEHICLE.) Pertain- 
ing to the art or science of healing or treat- 
ing the diseases of domestic animals, as 
oxen, horses, sheep, pigs, and the like; as, 
a veterinary surgeon; veterinary medicine; 
a veterinary college or school. 
The rootatock of an 
Indian grass, probably Andropogon muri- 
catum, and similar species, such as Andro- 
on Scheenanthus, used in India for mak- 
ng mats, window-blinds, and other cover- 
ings, these, when moistened with water, 
exhaling the fragrant odour of the root. 
{L. veto, I forbid.} 1. The 
power which one branch of the legislature 
of a state has to negative the resolutions of 





Fate, fur, fat, fall: mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; iu, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


VETO 


another branch; 
branch of government, such as kin 


" presl- 
dent, or governur, to reject the bi 


eae 


Siires, or resolutions proposed Pat other | 


branches: also, the act of exercising 
power ur right. In Britain the power of the 
crown is confined to a veto, a right of re- 
jecting and not resolving, and even this 
right 18 rarely exercised, the last occasion 
being in 1707, In the United States the 
president may veto all measures passed by 
congress, but after that right haa been exer- 
cised the rejected bill m te Sh pore law by 
heing passed by two-thirds of each af the 
houses of congress. 

He gave the parliament a voice in the appointment 
of mumisters, amd left to wt the whole lepialatve au- 
thority, nut even reserving to humself a wef on its 
Enactimecnts, Macaulay. 
2. Any authoritative prohibition, interdict, 
refusal, or negative. 

The rector had beforehand put a ore on weeds As 
Sscitiiy chawiniun vos 

On eo inferc wi hia he an 
intone, mnereoeee, WEED Anely he, par 
—Veto Act, an act passed by the General 
Agsembly of the Church of Scotland in 1835, 
decreeiug that noone should be admitted a 
minister of any vacant church if a majority 
of the male heads of families in full com- 


munion with the church should dissent from | 


his appointment. The Court of Session, and 
suheejuently the House of Lorda, declared 
this act of the assembly to be ille 
the dissensions that consequently arose 
within the church culininated in the dis- 
ruption of 1843. 

Veto ( vé'té), of. To put aveto on; to with- 
hold aasent to, as toa law, and thus prevent 
ig enactment; to forbid: to interdict. 

Vetoist (vé’td-ist), n. One who exercises the 
right of the vetu; one who sustains the use 
of the veto, 

Vettura (vet-ti'ra), n. [It vettwra, Fr. vor- 


fure, from L. vectura, a bearing or convey- 
tug, from velo, to carry.) An Italian four- 
wheeled carriage. 

In Italy, one 


Vetturino iret ere 20) nN. 
who lends for hire, or who drives a vettura 
or carriage 

Vetustt (ve-tust), a. (L. vetustus, old, an- 
clent.) Old; ancient 

Vex (veks), ot [Fr. verer, to vex, to tor- 
went, froin L. rexo, pexare, a freq, or intense. 
of veho, tectum, to carry, the primary sense 
ul vex being therefore to drag, to haul about, 
to tease. Ver is therefore cloaely connected 
with pehiele, Inore remotely with E. way. } 
1, To make angry by little provocations; to 
excite slight anger or displeasure in; to 
trouble by petty or light annoyances; to irri- 
tate; to tease; to fret, to plague; to annoy; 
to harass. 

Such an injury would mexa very saint. SAué. 
2. To make surrowful; to grieve; to afflict; 
to distresa. 
Tr was (0 coonee! had misled the 
To rer true hearts. 
2 To toas into waves; to agitate. 
the vered sen’ Shak. 


White curl the waves and the mexrd ocean roars. 


rae pn, 


Pape. 
4. To toss to and fro or up and down; hence, 
to twist or weave. [Rare.] 

Some English weol, reed in a Belgian loom, 

And into Goth uf spunyy softness nude. Drpdien. 

Vex? (veks), ci. To fret; to be teased or 

irritated; to feel annoyed, angry, oF dis- 

piveemt. ‘We rezand complain.” AKilling- 
A trouble; a vexation. 


Vex ( veks), "A 
ent pex, Sir W, Seott [Scotch ] 
exation (vek-si'shon) a ([L veratio. 
See VEX.) 1. The act of vexing, annoying, 
troubling, peter or distreaaing.—2 The 
atate of he 
distressed; irritation; sorrow; grief; trial 


ALL thy teautioee 


Were but my trials of thy lowe, Siiat 
Passions too violent... afford ws reefer and 
pein. Sori" Temple, 


3. The cause of irritation, annoyauce, dis- 
tress, sorrow, or grief; affliction. 

Your children were texufion to your yooth, SA, 
4. A horagsing by law; a troubling, annoy- 
ing, or vexing, a3 ly a malicious suit. 


Albeit the party grered therely tay hare some | 


reason to complain uf an ubttue charge, yet may he 
pet well call it at unjust teuorfem, Hunceu, 


87s. Annoyance, tronble, irritation, sorrow, 


the right of the executive | 


- and | 


‘Mad aa 


ng vexed, irritated, fetenh or 
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teasing; annoying; troublesome; as, a rera- 
Hous Selghboure a vexatious circumstance. 
2. Distressing; harassing. ‘Continual vex- 
atious wara’ South,—3. Full of trouble and 
disquiet. 

He leads a pease life who in bis noblest actions 
is so gored with scruples, that he dares not take a 
step without the authority of others. Sar AY Dapiby, 
—Veratious swift, in law, a suit commenced 
fur the purpose of giving trouble, or with- 
out cause. 

Vexatiously (vek-si'shus-li), ade. In a 
vexatious manner; 80 as to give great trouble 
or di isquiet ‘Taxes . . . veratiowaly col- 
lected.’ Burke. 

Vexatiousness (vek-si'shus-nes), n. The 
atate or quality of being vexatious. 

Vexed (vekst),p. anda. 1. Annoyed; troubled; 
uvitated: disyuieted; afflicted. 


With my trod spirits [ cannot take a truce. Sad, 


® Much disputed or tated; much con- 
teste; an ah contention. *A tered ques- 
tion,’ Quart. Rev. 

Vexer (veks'tr), » One who veres; one 
who irritates or troubles. 

Vexil (reksib. n. Same as Verillum. 

Vexillar, V (vek'sil-lér, vek'sil ae 
ri), a, (See VEXILLUM.] L Pertain 
au ensigu or standard.—3%, In bof, (a) of a 
pertal tothe vexillam. ()) Applied to 


a mode of wstivation in which the exterior 


petal, as inthe case of the vexillum, is! 
and incloses and folds over the other pe 

Vi (vek'sil-la-ri), a. One who carries 
a vexillum; a standard-bearer. 


Letters like fo those the vextila ry 
Hath left crag-carren o'er the srreaustngy Colt 


Traayien, 
Voexillation (vek-sil-li’‘shon), m [L rezxil- 
latio, See VEXILLUM.) A company of troops 
under one vexilluim or ensign. 
Vi (vek'sil-um), mn. [L, a dim. of 
telum, See VEIL.) 1L In Kom antig. (a) 
the standard of the cavalry, consisting o 
a square Bae of cloth expanded upon a 
cross, and Y at aps surmounted by some 
ue (5) The troops belonging to a vex- 
illum; a company; a troop. — —2 Eccles. a 
aes of flag or pennon attached to the 
apper gare ae 8 p's pastoral stalf by a 
is then folded round the staff to 
cme the metal, of which the staff is 
nade, or with which it is mounted, from 
being stained by the mulsture of the hand. 
3. In bot, the standard or fifth petal 


at the back of a paplliouaceous coro 
Vexingly (veks'ing-li), adv. nat fi a SORE 
manner; £o a8 to vex, tease, or irri 

V-hook (vé'hok 


nan. In steam- engine, a 
bat the end of an eccentric rod, with long 
aws shaped like the letter V. 


Vis (vi'a)n. [L., a way or road, See War.) 


A highway; a road; a way or . It 


is often used adverbially in the ablative case, | 


and with the meaning by way of; as, to send 
a letter ria Falmow y the way of Fal- 
mouth. Formerly ma wal often used in- 
terjectionally in the sense of away, go on, 


aga word of encouragement by com manders | 


to their men, by riders to their horses, &c. 
‘Pia!’ says the fiend; ‘away!' says the fiend; 

‘for the heavens, rowe up a brave timed," ays the 

fiend, ‘and run.’ i 


— Via Leetea, in oatren. the Galaxy or Milky 
Way, See GALAXY. 

Viability (vi-a-bil'i-ti), n. 1. The state of 
being le; the Pima ger ge of living after 
birth; aa, the viability of male and female 
children. —2 The capacity of living or being 
distributed over wide geographical areas; 
a8, the viaiiuivty of a apecies 


Viable (vi'a-bl), a. [Fr., likely to live, from | 


viz, L. vita, life.] A term applied to a Dew- 
born child, to express its capability of sas- 
taining independent life. Whena fetus is pro- 
perly organized, and sufficiently developed 
to live, it is anid to be miable, urver. 
Viaduct (vi'a-dukt),n. | L. ria, way, and duc- 
tus, a leading, a duct. See WAY, DUKE.] The 
name usually given to an extensive bridge 
or series of arches erected for the purpose 
of conducting a railway over valleys and 
districta of low level, or over SEaNG chery 
nels of communication where em ents 
would be impracticable or inexpedient; or 
more widely, any elevated roadway for 
which artificial constructionsof timber, iron, 
bricks, or stonework are established. <A 
similar structure for carrying a stream of 
water or a canal is generally termed an 


| Wiatic (vi-at'ik), a, [L. riaticus, pertai 


Vibex (vi'beks), 


Vibraculum (vi-brak'ii-Inm), ». 


Vibrate Mla ti. 


VIBRATILITY 


Vial (vi'al), n. cA modification of phial} A 
ata. — vessel or bottle; a phial 1 Sam 
x. 1, Shak, 

A man with knobs and wires and wiass fired 
A cannon. Tenuyron., 
Vial (vival), v.t. To put in a vial or vials. 
* Precious viatled liquors.’ Milton. 

Viameter (vi-am’‘et-ér), n. [L. ria,a way, and 
Gr. metron, a mensure.] Ao instrument for 
measnring the canes travelled by a car- 
Tiage by g the revolutions made 
by @ wheel rte which it is connected; an 
odometer. 

Viand (vi'and), n. (Fr. viande, meat, viands, 
food, from LIL vicanda, lit. things to be 
lived on, provisions, trom L. rico, to live, 
See VITAL.) Meat dressed; food; ‘victuals: 
used chiefly in the plural. 

Panes of various kinds allure the taste. Figte. 
Before us glow'd 
Fruit, blossom, tiara’, amber wine, and gold. 


i rutyren, 
Viander't (vi'an-dér), 1. A feeder or eater. 


Lameerner. —2. One who provides viands; a 
ont. 
A good viander would bid divers guests phir tg 


Viandry + (vi‘and-ri), m. Food; victuals: 


J. Udall, 
Viary? (vi'a-ri), a Adore L. via, a way.) 
Of, pertaining to, or ng in, roads or 
ways. ‘In beasta, in bi in droama, and 


all viary omens." Feltham 


Viatecture (vi'a-tek-tir), n. [L. wia, way, 


and the term. of architecture.] The art of 
constructing roads, bridges, railways, canals, 
&c, [Rare.) 


fl 
to a way or , from via, way. ag tong 
AGE.) Pertaining to a journey or to travel- 


lin 
Viaticum (vi-at‘'ik-um), nn. (See above.) 
1. Provisions for a journey. 


And sith thy pilgrimage ts almost past, 
Thow weed 'st the lew wietecue for it 
Duroiew. 


Sur 
2 In Rom, a one an etiownnien 720 officers 
who were sent into the provinces to exer- 
ren ey office or perform any service —&%. In 
th. Ch, the communion or eucharist 
a ooh et adying person. 

jator (vPik-tor}, 2. Th. gf] 1. A traveller; a 
wayfaring person.—2. In i. citig, 1 Ber- 
vant who attended upon nnd executed the 
commands of certain ge magistrates; 
A summoner or apparite 

Siig vag Vices vi-br st (L, 
aw i pa arce purple ap- 
pearing under the ekin in certain malizant 
ever, 


Bee MOLOPES. 
pl. Vi- 


pracula (vi-brak’G-la) | Dim. fou, vibra, 
to brandish.) A name given to certain long 
filamentous appendages found in many 
Polyzoa. H A. Nicholson. 


Vibrant (vibrant), a, (L. ribrangs, vibrentia, 
| ppr. of wibro 


See VIBRATE.) Vibrating; 
tremulous: resonant. 
Gally the old man to the oviewev sound of 
fiddle. —_ Lape 
to & pp. vibrated; 
per. vibrating. vibra, tibratum, to vi- 
rate, brandish, eat 1. To swing: to os- 
cillate: to move one and the other; to 
play to and fro; as, the pendulum of a 
clock wibrates more or ae Tapidly as it is 
shorter or longer: the chords of an instru- 
ment mbrate when touched,—2%, To move ap 
and down or to and fro with alternate com- 
pression and dilation of parts, as an clastic 
fuid; to undulate. Boyle.—a& To produce 
a vibratory or resonant effect; to sound; to 
y bolt us, a Whisper wibrates on the ear. 


Music when soft voices die, 

Fiorates in the memory. Shelley. 
4. To fluctuate or waver, as between two 
opinions. 
Vibrate (vi'brat), c.f. 1. To move or wave 

to and frm; to sewing; to oscillate.—2 To 

affect with vibratory motion; to cause to 
quiver. 

Breath vocalized, that is, midrefea’ or undulated, 
may different! affect the hips, and impress a swift 
tremulous Afeda'er. 
3. To measure or indicate by vibrating or 
oscillating; as, a pendulum which vibrates 
seconds. 

bite erry (vi'bra-til), a. Adapted to or use] 

r vibratory motion; vibratury; aa, the o- 

bratile organs of radiated animals; vilra- 
tile motion. 





ef, chagrin, mortification, distress. aqueduct Vibratility (vi-bra-til'i-ti), n. The quality 
exatious (vck-sa'shus), a. 1. Cansing tm. A voyage; a journey by sen or | of being vibratile; disposition to vibration 
Vexation, annoyance, troulle, or the like; Chauuce or oscillation. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j.job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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time causes, including those relating to crops for feeding cattle, sheep, &., espe- 


prize. 

Vice-bitten (vis’bit-n), a. Corrupted with 
vice; given over to evil courses. ‘A man 
vice-bilten.’ Richardson. 

Vice-chamberlain (vis-chim’bér-lan), n. 
The deputy of a chamberlain; in the royal 
household, the deputy of the lord-chamber- 
lain. 

Vice-chancellor (vis-chan’sel-lér), n. An 
ofticer next in rank to a chancellor; a chan- 
cellor’s deputy; as, (a) a jadge in the chan- 
cery division of the High Court of Justice in 
England holding aseparate court, and whose 
decisions are subject to appeal to the lords 
justices of appeal and to the House of Lords, 
of which the lord-chancellor is head. There 
are two vice-chancellors at present, besides 
a vice-chancellor of the Court of Chancery 
in Ireland; the judge of the local Court 
of Chancery of the Duchy of Lancaster is 
also called a vice-chancellor. (0) An officer 
of a university who is empowered to dis- 
charge certain duties of the chancellor, 
chiefly those connected with granting de- 
grees in his absence. 

Vice-consul (vis-kon’sul), n. One who acts 
in the piace of a consul; a subordinate offi- 
cer, to whom consular functions are dele- 
gated in some particular part of a district 
already under the supervision of a consul. 

Vicegerency (vis-jé’ren-si), n. The office of 
a vicegerent; agency under another; de- 
puted power; lieutenancy. ‘ Vicegerency 
and deputation under God.’ South. 

Vicegerent (vis-jé’rent), n. (L vicemgerens, 
acting in the place of another. See VICE, 
prefix, VICAR.) An officer who is deputed 
by a superior or by proper authority to ex- 
ercise the powers of another; a substitute; 
one having a delegated power. 

All precepts concerning kings are comprehended 


in these: reinember thou art a man; remember thou 
art God's ticeyerent. Bacon. 


Vicegerent (vis-jérent), a. Having or ex- 
ercising delegated power; acting by substi- 
tution, or in the place of another. 


Whom send I to judge? Whom but thee 
Vicegerent son. Ailton. 


Vice-king (vieking), n. One who acts in 
the place of a king; a viceroy. 

Vice-legate (vis-leg’at), n. A subordinate, 
‘assistant, or deputy legate. Srnollett. 

Viceman (vis’'man),n. A man who works 
at a vice; specifically, a smith who works 
at a vice in place of the anvil. 

Vicenary (vis‘e-na-ri), a. (L. vicenarius, 
from viceni, twenty.) Belonging to or con- 
sisting of twenty. 
icennial (vi-sen ‘nl-al ) @ (LL viceni, 
twenty, and annus, a year.) Lasting or 
continuing twenty years.—J’icennial pre- 
scription, in Scots law, a prescription of 
twenty years; one of the lesser prescriptions, 
which is pleadable against holograph bonds 
not attested by witnesses. 

Vice-presidency (vis-pres‘i-den-si), n. The 
office of vice-president. 

Vice-president (vis-pres‘i-dent), n. An of- 
fice-bearer next in rank below a president. 
Vice-regal (vis-ré’gal), a. Of or relating to 

a viceroy or to viceroyalty. Eclec. Rev. 

Viceroy (vis’roi),n. (Fr. ricerot—vice,in the 
place of, and Fr. roy, L. rez, a king. See 
VICAR, REGENT.) A vice-king; the governor 
of a kingdom or country, who rules in the 
name of the king (or queen) with regal au- 
thority, as the king’s substitute: as, the vice- 
roy and governor-general of India. 

Weare so far from having a king, that even the 
vtcervy is generally absent four-fifths of his time. 
Swift, 

Viceroyalty (vis-roi’al-ti), n. The dignity, 
office, or jurisdiction of a viceroy. Addiaon. 

Viceroyship (vis‘roi-ship), n. The dignity, 
office, or jurisdiction of a viceroy; viceroy- 
alty. Fuller. 

Vice versa (vi'sé vér’sa), adv. (L.}) Contrari- 
wise; the reverse; on the contrary; the 
terms or the case being reversed. 

Vicia (vi'si-a), n. (L.,a vetch. See VETCH.] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Leguminose. 
They are usually climbing herbs with ab- 
ruptly pinnate leaves, with many pairs of 
leagets, the common petiole terminating in 
a tendril at the apex, which is mostly 
branched. The legume is long, compressed, 
pointed, one-celled, with two leathery stif- 
fish valves; the pea-shaped flowers are blue, 
purple, or yellow. Above 100 species have 
b2en described, natives of the temperate 
northern hemisphere and South America. 
Many of the species are much in use as green 








ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


cially V. sativa, the common vetch or tare. 
Viciate t (vish’i-at). To vitiate. Sir T. 


More. 

Victnage (vis‘in-aj), n. (O. Fr. vetsinage, 
Mod. Fr. voisinage, neighbourhood, from 
L. vicinus, neighbouring, from L. vicus, 0. L. 
veicus, a row of houses, a street, a village, 
akin to Gr. (v)oikos, Skr. vega, a house.) 
1. Neighbourhood; the place or places ad- 
joining or near; the vicinity. ‘The Protest 
ant gentlemen of the vicinage.’ Macaulay. 
2. The condition or quality of being a neigh- 
bour or of being neighbourly. 

Civil war bad broken up all the usual ties of vicin- 
age and good neighbourhood. Sir W. Scott. 
Vicinal, Vicine (vis‘in-al, vis‘in), a. Near 
neighbouring. Glanville. [Rare and obso- 

ete. ] 

Vicinity (vi-sin’i-ti),n. (L. vicinitas, neigh- 
bourhood, from ricinus, neighbouring. 
VICINAGE.] 1. The quality of being near; 
propinquity; proximity; nearness in place. 
‘The abundance and vicinity of country 
seats.’ Swift.—2 Neighbourhood; district 
or space immediately surrounding anything; 
adjoining space or country; as, a seat in the 


vicinity of the metropolis. 
Gravity alone must have carried them downwards 
to the vacenafy of the sun. Benticy. 


Viclosity (vish-i-os'i-ti), n. Depravity; cor- 
ruption of manners; viciousness. 

Vicious (vish’us), a. (Fr. victeux, from L. 
vitiosus, from vitium, vice. See VICE.) 1.Char- 
acterized by vice; faulty; defective; imper- 
fect; as,a system of government vicious and 
unsound. ‘Some rictous mole of nature.’ 
Shak.—2. Addicted to vice; corrupt in prin- 
ciples or conduct; depraved; wicked; ha- 
bitually transgressing the moral law. 

He heard this heavy curse, 

Servant of servants, on his vicious race. Afiiten. 
8. Contrary to moral principles or to recti- 
tude; evil; bad: as, vicious examples; vicious 
conduct.—4.t Vitiated; foul; impure; as, vi- 
cious air.—5. Corrupt; not genuine or pure; 
not to be approved of; faulty; incorrect; as, 
a vicious style in language ; vicious idioms. 
6. Not well tamed or broken; addicted to 
bad tricks; as, a vicious horse.—7. Charac- 
terized by severity; bitter; virulent; malig- 
nant; as, a vicious day of cold; a vicious at- 
tack. [Scotch.}— Vicious tntromission. See 
INTROMISSION. 

Viciously (vish’us-li), ado. In a vicious 
manner: (a) in a manner contrary to recti- 
tude, mora! principles, propriety, or purity; 
(b) Faultily; not correctly. 

Viciousness (vish’us-nes), n. The quality 
or state of being vicious; as, (a) addicted- 
ness to vice; corruptness of moral principles 
or practice; habitual violation of the moral 
law or of moral duties; depravity in prin- 
ciples or in manners. ‘When we in our 
viciousness grow hard.’ Shak. 

What makes a governor justly despised is wicious- 
ness and ill morals. South, 
(®) The character or state of showing vice 
or imperfection; imperfection; defective- 
ness; corruptness. (c) Unruliness; refrac- 
toriness, as of a horse. 

Vicissitude (vi-sis'i-tad),n. (L viciesitudo, 
from vicis,a change. See VICAR.) 1. Regu- 
lar change or succession of one thing to an- 
other; as, the victesttudes of day and night, 
and of winter and summer; the victesitudes 
of the seasons. ‘Grateful vicissitude, like 
day and night.’ Miuton.—2. A ng from 
one state or condition to another; change. 
revolution; mutation; as, the vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

All at her work the village maiden sings; 

And, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the sad zcissstudes of things. Gifura 

I shall dwell at some length on the viarssitudes 
of that contest which the administration of King 
James II. brought to a decisive crisis. Alacanlay. 

Vicissitudinary (vi-sis’i-ti” di-na-ri), a. 
Subject to vicissitudes; exhibiting or char- 
acterized by vicissitudes. 

We say... the days of man (are) victesttudinary, 
as though he had as many good days as ill. Donse. 

Vicissitudinous (vi-sis’i-ta”di-nus), a. 
Full of vicissitude; characterized by or sub- 

ect to a regular succession of changes. 
icissy-duck (vi-sie’si-duk), n. A West 
Indian water-fow)], smaller than the Euro- 
ean duck, and affording excellent food. 
contiel (vi-kon’ti-el), a. [From old vicount, 
viconte, a sheriff. See VICOUNT. ] In old 
law, pertuining to the sheriff or vicount. — 
Vicontiel rents, certain farms for which the 
sheriff pays a rent to the king. By 8 and 4 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


VICTORIA 





Wm. IV. these farms were placed under the 
management of the commissioners of the 
woods and forests. — Vicontiel writs, write 
triable in the county or sheriff court. 

Vicount t (vikount), n 1. In old law, the 
sheriff.—2. A viscount. See VISCOUNT. 

Vicountiel See VICONTIEL 

Victim (vik’tim), n. (Fr. rictime, from L. 
vicima, a victim, derived by some from 
vigeo, to be strong, because the victima was 
a large animal, in contradistinction to the 
hostia, which was a small one. The root 
would therefore be the same as that of E. 
waz, to grow.) 1. A living being sacrificed 
to some deity, or in the performance of a 
religious rite; usually, some beast slain in 
sacrifice, but the sacrifice of human beings 
has been practised by many nations for the 
purpose of appeasing the wrath or concili- 
ating the favour of some deity, or in the 
ceremonies connected with the making of 
vows and covenants. 

When the dull ox... 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt's god. ope. 
If I be lov'd these are my festal robes, 
If not, the vzcfime's flowers before he fall! 
Tennyson. 

2. A person or thing destroyed; a person or 
thing sacrificed in the pursuit of an object; 
as, how many persons have fallen victims to 
jealousy, to lust, to ambition.—3. A person 
or living creature sacrificed by, or suffering 
severe injury from another; hence, one who 
is cheated or duped; a dupe; a gull 


He went off to the coach without further ceremony, 
and left his respected victim to settle the bill. 


Dickens. 
Victimatet (vik’tim-at), v.t. To sacrifice; 
to make a victim of; to victimize. Bulloxar. 
Victimize (vik’tim-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. vic- 
timized; ppr. wictimizing. To make a victim 
of; especially, to make the victim of a swin- 
dling transaction. [Colloq.] 

In a turf transaction, cither Spavin or Cockspur 
would try to get the better of his father; and to gain 
a point in the odds victinecse his friends. 

Thackeray. 
Victor (vik’tér), n. [(L., from tinco, rictum, 
to conquer.} 1. One who wins or gains the 
advan in a contest; one who vanquishes 
another in any struggle; especially, one who 
conquers in war; a vanquisher; one who 
defeats an enemy in battle. ‘If your father 
had been victor there.’ Shak. 
In love the victors from the vanquish'd Ay, 
They fy that wound, and they pursue that die. 
aller. 
A victor differs from a conqueror inasmuch 
as the latter gains a complete success and ~- 
subdues his opponent perhaps after a series 
of victories, while the victor is so called 
merely on account of his success in some 
particular contest, which may be barren of 
result to him. Victor is also applied to one 
who proves the superior in a personal con- 
test or competition, as ina race. Cor 
n is ate by of in the sense 0. rab 
€ conqueror of a person or of a coun 
while victor is rarely followed by of in 44 
sense. ‘The victor of jour will.’ Tennyson. 
2. One who ruins or destroys; a destroyer. 
(Rare or poetical. } 
These, wector of his health, his fortune, friends, 
And fame; this lord of useless thousands ends. 


Pope. 
Victor (vik’tér), 2. Victorious; as, ‘the vic- 
torGreeks.’ Pope. ‘Thy victor sword.’ Shak. 
Where's now their victor vaward wing, 


Where's Huntly, and where Home? 
Sir It, Scott. 


Victoress (vik’tér-es), n. A female who 
vanquishes; a victreas. 

Victoria (vik-té’ri-a),n. 1. One of the small 
planets or asteroids between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, discovered by Mr. Hind, 
September 13, 1850, and named after the 
Roman goddess Victoria. It revolves round 
the sun in 1303°5 days, and is ahout 2} 
times the distance of the earth from the 
sun. Called also Clio.—2 A genus of aqua- 
tic plants, named in honour of Queen Vie- 
toria; nat. order Nymphsacem. The V. 
regia, or V’. regina, is a native of Guiana 
and Brazil. This most magnificent water- 
lily has large floating leaves of a bright 
green above, and a deep violet on the lower 
surface, measuring as much as from 7 to 8 
feet in diameter, with a uniformly turned- 
up margin of about 3 inches high. The 
flowers rise amongst the leaves upon prickly 
stalks; they are more than 1 foot in di- 
ameter, are of all shades from white to pink, 
and are delightfully fragrant. The fruit is 

lobuiar and thickly beset with prickles. 
n South America it is called teater-maize, 
the seeds being eaten.—3. A kind of four- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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VIENNESE 


Viennese (vi-ev—z’), n. ving. and pl, A na- 
tive of Fienna; natives of Vienna. 

Vi et armis (vi et amis). [L] In law, 
with force arms, words made use of in 
indictments and actions of trespass to show 
the violent commission of any trespass or 
crime, Hence, with force or violence gener- 
ally. 

View (vii), mn. [0. Fr. vewe, Mod. Fr, ewe, 

a participial noun, from ©, Fr. ved, ven, 

Mod. Fr, eu, from ah, be ee . Pidutus, from 

L. videa, videre, to see VISION. ] L. The 

act of viewing, seeing, or beholding; exami- 

nation by the eye; survey; loo * sight. 

‘Surveying nature with too nice a mew. 

Dryden, 

She made good wirm of me. 
For what can force or | 
With him, or who deceive his mind, whose @ 
Views all things at one teem? Mul 

* The act of perceiving hy the mind; mental 

survey; intellectual i tion or examina- 

tion, observation; consideration, 


Shak, 


If the mind has made this inference by finding out 


the intermediate ideas, and takin £2 point view ap com 
nection of them, it hus proceede aoc. 


3 Range of vision; reach of sight, ‘che, rstoal of 
prospect, power of seeing, or perception, 
either phy sical or mental ‘Soar above the 
view of men. Shak, 
The walls of Pluto's palace are in tiem. Dryden. 
But somewhere, out of human wie, 
W liate’er thy lands are set to do 
Is wrought with tumult of acclaim. Termyrom. 
4 That which is viewed, seen, or beheld; 
something which is looked upon; sight or 
ectacle presented to the natural eye or to 
the sated a eye; scene; pros * Tele- 
scopes fur azure ries." ennyson. 
"Tis distance lemds enchantment to aw te ached : 
5, A scene as represented by painting or 
drawing; a picture or sketch, as a landscape 
or the like; as, the artist has produced some 
charming cies of this place,—6. Manner or 
mode of looking at tl ; Manner of re- 
garding ve on which various opinions 
may be hel ay ela ; opinion; notion ; 
way of thinkin as, & nan of cum- 
prehensive or anlightened pie we. 
Leave thou thy sister when she prays 
Her early Heaven, her happy views; 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious clays. Tenieyren, 
7, Something looked towards or forming the 
snbject of consideration; intention; design; 
purpose; aim. 
No tian sets himself about anything but upon some 
tew or other which serves hin far aresson, Jankr, 
With a wire to commerce, in returning fram his 
expedition... he passed through 
Arbuthnot. 


3+ Appearance; show; are 
So, at ble bloody pirw, her 
Into the deep dark cabins 


New graces fincl, 
Which, by the splendour of her warm 
Dazrled, before we newer knew. iPatier, 

0. In law, aninapection of property indispute, 
or of a place where a crime has n com- 
pe dipete by the jary previously to the trial of 
the case. —Field af view, the whole region or 
—— within the range of vision; especially, 
e whole space or area which can be seen 
through an instrument, as a microscope, 
telescope, or the like.—Pemt of tiew, the 
direction from which a thing is seen; hence, 
the particular mode or manner in ehh 
a subject is considered; standpoint. —Vie 
af frank-pledge, in law, a court of recon, 
now fallen into almost total desueturde, held 
ones in the year within a icular hun- 
dred, township, or manor, by the steward 
of the leet. Aarton,—On view, open or 
submitted to public inspection; exhibited 
to the public; as, the goods are now on 
mew; the pictures are on view from ten to 
four o'cl 
View (va, | vt. [From the noun] 1. To see; 


€ fled 
bow ‘bead. Shun ik 


welt most [| wink then do mine eyes best see, 
For all the day | wirw things unrcapected, S408, 
2 To examine with the eye; to look on with 
attention, or for the purpose of examining; 
to inspect; to survey; to explore. 
Goup and riewthe country. Josh. tii. 2. 
Tl wiem the manners of the town, Shak, 
Whene'er we rare some well-proportioned dome, 
No singte parts onequally surprise. Pape, 
; to examine with 





565 


Vinece (vi'ér), #. One who views, surveys, 
or examines; specifically, (a) an official ap- 
pointed to inspect or superintend some- 
thing; an OVerseer; 5, a wiewer or superin- 
tendent of a coal-mine. (b) One of a body 
pe! suet who Pte eennt by the a to 
view or inspect the pro y in controversy 
or the place where a crime has been com- 
mitted. In Scotland two parties called 
shewers point out the subjecta to be viewed. 

View-halloo (vivhal-li), n. In fox-Awnt- 
ing, the shout uttered by the huntsman on 
seeing the fox break cover 

Viewless (vii'les), a. Not ‘capable of being 
viewed or seen; not perenne: by the ¢ 
invisible, ‘The viewless winds. Shak. ' 
viewleas arrows of his thoughta" Tenny- 
aon. 

ift through walves the vi ary fai 
route pt pare a mix'd a Ome air. 


co a. Pleasing to tha view; 
elt f andsome. (Provincial English.] 
) @ Holding, or prone to hold, 
ven to views or schemes 
pecula ive rather than practical ; 


as 


Vifda, Vivda vit da, vidal Se n. [Perha 
from Icel. veg wave, Dan. wifte, to 
wave, to fan, fotn being hung to the wind.] 
Tn Orkney and Shetland I da, beef or 
mutton hung and dried without salt. 

Mifda (dried beef), hams, and pickled pork, flew 
after each other into comply. Sone weary es sockes geese 
were resored to the air, Bish ra Sent ae 
Vigesimal (vi-jes‘i-mal), a. [L. rv 

<¥ eas: from viginti, twenty.) ° 

t 


Vigesimation (vi-jes1-ma"shon), n. 


jae, 
é twen- 


_death every twentieth man. 


~~ watch, from pigi watchful, from piged, 
to be vigorous or me ively from root seen in 
E. wake, watch. See Vicour.] 1. The act 
of keeping awake; abstinence or forbear- 
ance from sleep at the natural or ordinary 
hours of rest; the state of being awake 
during the natural time for sleep; sleepless- 
year wakefulness; watch. 

Sipciane areera tai 2 Sing Sot Mike ie sae it iat 
card-tab 
2 Devotional watching; hence, devotions, 
services, praise, prayer, or eae like, per- 


nocturnal devotions. 
So they in eee KMSt OSas BOE Sukts Tanah. 


Nor warlike worshi his tai? kee 
Where dewieedn anrearet, as records cell 


& Eccles. (a) the eve or evening (some- 
iasas extended to the whole day) set aside 
aa a preparatory time of devotion by early 
Christian usage before the more important 


and the principal saints’ and martyrs’ days. 
The vigil should properly be a time of fast- 
ing, but certain festivities Laigptrs 4 , eg 
sociated with auch occasions, whic 
many cases either to their ‘suspension or 
suppression. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age 

Will yearly on the erayz/ cast his friends, 

And say, To-morrow is St. Crispian. Shad, 
(h) The devotional exercises or services ap- 
Ryaie to the vigil or eve before a festival, — 

igils or watchings of flowers, a term used 

by Linnveus to express a peculiar faculty 
belonging to the flowers of certain plants of 
opening and closing their petals at certain 
hours of the day. 
Ji-lans), m 1. The state or 


mind in discovering or ‘guarding against 
danger, or in providing for safety, watchful- 
ness; circumspection. 

Let constant tigtlance thy footsteps guide. Gay. 
Sometimes, specifically, watchfulness during 
the hours of night. 

Ulysses. yielded unseasonably to and the 
strony passion for his country should have j a hon 
Tapia. Forme, 


vey ie v.i, To look; to take a view. 





Soe tc 
gesimus, twentieth.| The = of png: | 
Vigil (vij'il),n. (Fr. vigile, vigil, rom Lvigitia, | 


formed during the customary hours af sleep; | 


festivals, a5 Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, | 


Vigilance 
quality of Me vigilant; attention of the 


VIGOUR 


progress of some measure, or for the pur- 


pose of protecting certain interests sup- 

Vigilancy or + vf i-] of Vv The 
tan n. nce. : 

sagacity re) aeny of the * Jtamy. 


Vigilant (vij’i-lant), 
lanitia, ppr. of wi “ watch, from vigil, 
watchful See IGE. J lL. Watchful; ever 
awake and on the alert; attentive to dis- 
cover and avoid , or to provide fur 
safety; circumspect. 

Be sober, be wigan, z Pet. wv. @. 

Take your places and be wiptiawt. Shak, 

| am as ftgWoef asa cat to steal cream. SAat. 
®. In her. a term applicable to the cat when 
borne in a position as if upon the watch for 


Vigtlantiy Spt ape ade. Ina vigilant 


ully; circumspectly. 
ie, ! nm A vigil: the eve of a festival. 


[L. nigilane, wig 


Vigintivirate i-jin-tivi-rit ti- 
mint, twenty, (isin met A body of 


officers of government consisting of cwenty 
men, ienat 

Vigna (vig’na), n. (After Dominic Vigna, a 
commentator on Theophrastus.) A genus of 
leguminous plants, of which V. sinensis is 
cultivated largely in India, where its pulse 
is called chowlee. A variety (the Dotichos 
mala thalwus of some authors) is culti- 
vated in Italy and other parts of southern 


Europe. 

tte (vin-yet’ or nee. n. [Fr. dim. of 
pigne, L. vinea, a vine} 1. A running orna- 
ment of vine-lenves, tendrils, and pes, used 
in Gothic architecture.—2 The flourishes in 
the form of vine-leaves, branches, &c., with 
which the capital letters in ancient manu- 
scripts were often surrounded,—3. Formerly, 
in prin , any kind of printers’ ornaments, 
such as owers, head and jeces, d&c.; 
more seoeeny any kind of wood-cut or en- 
graving not inclosed within a definite bor- 

especially such aa are placed in the 
title-page of a book opposite the frontis- 
piece.—4. A small photographic portrait, 


guns showing ouly the head and shoul- 


ers, the edges fading away insensilily into 
the back-ground. 
vers ra Seated n A anes iron ore. 


gor) nm. <An old and American 

Vigour. 
cone (viy-6- -r0’s6), a. [It] In muse, 
v. EOGE \ vig! or- us), a. [See VIGoUH.) 
bes vigour; f of physical 
nength 0 or active force ; strong; lusty; 


as, & vigorous youth; a migorows body, 
Famed for his valour, young, 

Aa eed Secktenial, sapreges £08 Hine, Waller, 
2 Exhibiting or resulting from vi 
energy, or strength, either of body or wand: 
powerful; forci le; energetic; strong; a4, 
A vigorous attack; rigoruus exertions. 

The ings of conf senimeaaee 9 b 
and So ng . fi iv" i teeate 
BYrN. Strong, lusty, By Bases for- 
cible, active, alert, brisk. 

Vigorously (vig’or-us-li), adv. Ina vigorous 
manner; with great physical or mental force 
or strength; forcibly; with active exertions; 


as, to prosecute an enterprise vigorously. 


‘Money to enable him to push on the war 
vigorously." Steele. 
Vigorousness(vior -Its-nes), nm. The quality 
being vigorous or possessed of active 
Tayler’ energy; strength Jer. 
f 


‘our or), m [L. or, vigour, from 
Vigou pet ierereoos which is alao 
seen in vigil, wige nt, vegetable.) 1. Active 
strength or force of body in animals; physi- 
cal force. ‘The sinewy vigour of the tra- 
veller.” Shak, 
The myewr of this arm was never vain, Droyalre. 


2. Strength of mind; intellectual force; 
energy; as, vigowr of mind or intellect. 
And str ly spoke 
The faith, the wiawr, bald 1 dnc 
On doubts that drive the coward Fociies 
on 
3. Strength or force in animal or vegetable 
nature or action; as, a plant we with 


Hato i Strength; energy; efficacy; po- 
ne 
Rid with a sodden virour it doth poset 


force ; 





3. To survey intellectnally; @. A guard or watch. [Rare and obsolete.) The thin and wholesome blood. Sank, 
the mental eye; to consi ler. In af this gate none pass In the fruitful earth 
Fiewing things at Side, atpeteings New or The tay: fener here plac'd, Milton. His beams, unactive else, their wcrear See. AF cities. 
hone ce dence. We uritvous labear to intolence | —V'igilance committee, or a committee of | 5. Vehemence; violence, ‘The of his 
hear evidence. « «  # krievous labour to indglence | Vigilance, a committee formed to watch the | rage’ Shak.—Vigour and its derivatives 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ong, sing; @H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


VIGOUR 


convey the notion uf active strength or the 
wer of action and exertion, in distinction 
m passive strength or strength to endure. 
Four t (vig'’or), v.t. To invigorate. 
(vik'ing), m. [Tcel. vitingr, a viking, 
a “pirate ; lit. one who lives beside or fre- 
quents bays and flords; hence, one who 
lurked in the bays and flords and isswed 
from them to plunder—ovik, a bay, and 
term. -ing, one who belongs to or is de- 
ascended from (r being the masc. art.).) A 
rover or sea-robber belonging to one of the 
prot anry hands of Northmen who infested 
a Daron seus Guring the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries. Viking has been fre- 
quently confounded with sea-king, but the 
latter Was a man connected with a royal 
race, and who took by right the title of 
king when he assumed the command of 
men, although wy ofaship’s crew; whereas 
the former name is apprinenis to any mem- 
ber of the rover ban 
She was a prince's child, 
I but a iting wild, Leng fellow. 
vill, Same as Pell. 
t Vildet (vild),a, Anold form of Vile, 
It occurs frequently in the older editions of 
Shakspere. ‘Till ye have rooted all the 
fakicine out of that wilde ruce.* nger. 
Vile(vil), a. [Fr, vil, vile, from L, vilis, worth- 
less, Vile.) 1. Of small value; held iin little 
esteem; low; base; mean; worthless: despic- 
ate ‘A poor man in wile raiment." Jam. 
I never knew man hold wir stuffso dear. SAuré. 
2 Morally base or impure; depraved; bad; 
wicked; abject; villainous. 
Wisdom and goodness to the pile seem vile, Shad, 
Men a die to prove me wile 
Because | wish'd to give them greater minds. 
Tennyson, 
Hence the word is very frequently nsed as 
an epithet of opprobrium, contempt, dis- 
gust or odium generally. ‘"Tisa thing | 
die.’ Shak, ‘The vile blowa and buffets 
of this world.’ Shak. 
But for these orie guns 
He would himself have been a soldier, S/ab, 
In durance wife here must [| wake and weep. Aves. 


Vales} (vild), a. [See VILD.] Vile; scurri- 


regs against King Edward. Sor F. Afayia 
(vil’ rt. 
v5 


Way adv. In oa vile manner: 
basely ; mean 


shamefully Tegec na op- 
probriously ; odiously ; hadly; wretchedly ; 
worthilessly. 


‘T tell this tale vilely.” Shak, 


‘His work so noble vilely bound up.’ Shak, | 


The Volscians wilely yielded the town. SAuas. 


Vileness (vil'nes), n. The state or 
of being vile; as, (@) baseness; despicable- 
Ness; MeANNess ; conlempiiblenses > worth- 
lessriess. 

Considering the wifemess of the clay, [ wondered 
that 00 tribune of that age durst ever venture to ask 
the potter, What dost thou make? Swi/t. 

b) Moral or intellectual baseness; deprav- 
ty; degradation; impurity ; wickedness ; 
sinfulness; extreme badness. 

We, sensible of our corruption and wifewers, may be 
fearful and shy of coming near unto him, Maree, 
Viliaco + (vil-i-w’kd), mn. [0. It. vigliaceo, a 
ay oa ae n.] A villain; a scoundrel; a coward, 

onaeon 

Vilification (vil'i-fi-ka"shon), n. The act of 
vilifying wrdefaming. Dr. H. More. 

er (vil‘i-fi-ér), n. One who defames or 
trader: i-fi), & 

‘ify (vil v.f pret. & pp. vilified; ppr. 
ply, we [L. vil ifleo —vilia, vile, pe go 
to make.| 1. To make vile; to debase ; to 
degrade. [Rare.] 

Their Maker's imag 

Forsook them, when heaton they ae 

To serve ungovern’d appetite, 

2 To attempt to degrade by slander; to de- 
a ot to traduce. 

di di d 
seerivel Gua rising la thu petsess or mankind. 2 
Syn. To defame, traduce, asperse, calumol- 
ate, slander 

Vilipend (vil. pend), v.t. [L. vilipendo, to 
hold in slight esteem—rilis, worthless, and 

, to weigh, to value, to esteem. ] To 


the 


Lea, 


express a disp ae or mean o noe of; 
to slander; to . to treat slip ngly 0 oF | 
‘Volatility w 


rainy dete Ai 
patient of or pili the ity which is be 
advice of seniors" Sir W. Scott. 

On George's intercourse with Amelia he put an 
instant veto, menacing the youth with maledictions if 
he broke his commands, and ilifendiag the , poor 
innocent girl as the basest and most arti ful of v 

hone 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


nted life to allexcept one, who had used — | 


uality | 





pine, pin; 
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Vilipendency t is i-pen'den-ai), ". 
esteem; Blight facket, 

Vility + (vil'i- ti), a ‘Vileness; baseness, 

The comedians wore these (socks) ta represent the 

wility of the persons they represented. Ap, Acrmet. 

Vill (vil), mn. (0. Fr. ville, a village, L. villa, 
a country house, a farm.) A small collec: 
tion of houses; also, a manor: a parish; the 
outpart of a parish. Wharton. (See VIL- | 
LAGE.) In old writings mention is made of | 
entire-milla, demi-villa, and Aanileta. 

Hence they were called villeins oF ri'ioni—inhab- 
itants of the wif or district, Brougham. 
Villa (villa), m, [L. villa, a country seat, a 

country honse, a farm, a villa, a contr, of 
wiewla, from wvicus, a village, See VICIN- 
AGE, VILLAIN. ] A country seat; a country 
residence, usually of some size and preten- 
sion; eat ay er jon peat 1 | 
Village | ) n. village, from 
See Weeeay 1. A small ees 
of houses, less than a town or city, an 
larger than a hamlet. 
A walled town is more worthier than a offing. Saad. 


The word is often used adjectively =of, per- 
taining, or belonging to a village; hence, 
sometimes, rustic. 
The early tilfage cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the mom. Aw, 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. Gray, 
2. In law, sometimes a manor; sometimes | 
a whole parish or subdivision of ne: —_ 
commonly an outpart of o parish conai 
ing of a few housea separate from the ~~ 
Culled also a Vill. 
Villager (villaj-ér), n. An inhabitant of a 


"Brutus had rather be a wilager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under such hard conditions. SA. 


Villagery' (villaj-ér-i1), n. <A district of vil- 
lages ‘The maidens of thevillagery.” Shak. 
(vil'ldn or vil'‘lan), «. [O. Fr, villain, 

villein, vilein, Mod. Fr. vilain, from LL. vil-— 
lanus, a farm-servant, from rilla, a country 
house. See VILLA.) 1. Amember of the lowest 
class of unfree persons during the preva- 
lence of the feudal system; a feu aerf. 
In respect to their lords or owners the vil- 
laina had no rights, except that the lord 
might not kill or maim them, or ravish the 
females; they could acquire or hold no pro- 
perty at their lord's will; they were 
oe roa to perforin all the menial services 

emanded; and the cottages and plots 

| = the) occupied a held merely at 
in res however, of other 

pis hesides thei * lord they had the 
righta and privileges of freemen. Villaina 
were either (a) regardant, or (6) in gross. 

Tn the former case they were annexed to 
the soil (adseripti or adseriptitii glebar), be- 
longing to a manor os fixtures, passing with 
it when it was conveyed or inherited; they 
could not be sold or transferred as persons 
separate from the land, In the latter case 
they were not affixed to a manor, but be- 
longed personally to their lord, who could 
gell or transfer them at will. 1p this sense 
spelled also Villein. Hence—®?. An ignoble 
hase-born person generally; a boor, peasant, 
or clown, 

Pour the blood of the miffain in one basin, and 
the blood of the gentleman in another, what Lami 
ence shall here be proved ? fian 
8. A tmoan extremely depraved, and bap ab 
or guilty of great crimes; a vile, 
person; a scoundrel, knave, rascal, ort pease 
such as a murderer, robber, incendiary, 
ravisher, seducer, &c. 

One may smile, and smile, and be ativiam, Shad. 
4. Sometimes used with the force of a term 
of endearment. 

Sweet mif/ain! most dear'st! my collop! SAad. 

Villain (villain or vil'‘lan), a. Appropriate 
to a villain or slave; servile; base. ‘Villain 
honds and Reapot away. Byron. 

Villainize,? of. See VILLANIZE. 

Villainous (eit? lan-us), a. 1 Snited to, 
like, or pertaining to a villain; very wicked 
or depraved; extremely vile. 

ARE Se ROPING Dial Koaber $0. 96: Rome UA. Bi: 
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igutews man. 


2. Proceeding from extreme wickedness or 
depravity; as, a wllainous action.—8s. Piti- 
ful; sorry; mean; vile; wretched. ‘ Villain- 
ous saltpetre.’ ‘Shak ‘A villainous trick 
of thine eye” Shak. —Used adverbially : 
*Foreheads rillainows low.’ Shak. Spelled 

also Villanows.— Villainous judgment, See 
| VILLERNOUS. 





ndte, not, move; 


tbe, tnb, byll: 


VILLENAGE 


Villainously (vil‘lan-us-li), ade. In a vil- 
lainouag manner; as, (a) wickedly: de 
pravedly ; basely. (0) Sorrily ; wretchedly: 
meanly. Spelled also Villa nously. hueuk. 

Villainousness (vil'lan-us-nes), n The 
state or quality of being villainous; base- 
ness; extreme depravity. 

(vil‘lan-i), mn. 1. The qnality 
being villainous; the qualities charac 

of a villain; extreme depravity; pte se 

wickedness; as, the rillaray of the thief or 

the robber; ‘the villainy of the seducer. 

The commendation is not in his wit, but in his rif- 
faimy. Shak. 
2.¢ Foul language or discourse; disgraceful 
or olecene apeech, Barrow.—, A crime: 
an action of deep depravity. [In this sense 
the word has a plural.] 

Such tiifainier roused Horace into wrath. 


led aleo Villany. : 
| villain (vil'la- ‘kiny, nm 1 A little villa 


[ wish you had a litth: wiiiwéa in this hhoar- 
oul, , ee 


2. A little et 
Villan (vil'lan), A villain or villein. 
(vil han- ij)”. 1. The state of a 
villain or villein; base servitude. See VIL 
LENAGE.—2.+ Hnseness:; infamy. * Infamy 
mod nillanage are thine.’ Dryden. See VIL- 


Villanette (vil-lan-et'), n. [Dim. of villa] 
A small villa or residence. 

Villanize,| Villainizet (vil'lan-iz), vt. To 
debase; to degrade; to defame; to revile. 
Were virtue by descent, a noble name 
Could never villawize his fathers fame. Drycfen, 

Viseniaert (vil'lan-iz-4r), n. One who vil- 
anizes. 

Vilanoas (villan-us), a. Same as Pillain- 


Villany Cor att ,n. Villainy (which see). 
Villarsia (vil-Ia ai. -a),n. [After Dr. Villars, 
a French botanist.) A genus of tle or 
marsh plants, nat. order Gent en. 
They inhabit all parts of the world, and are 
elegant plants when in blossom, One 
species, F. nympheoides, a floating plant, 
ia a native of Kurupe, and is found in Great 
Britain in rivers and still waters, although 
rare, It is a beautiful pean resembling a 
water-lily in habit, with large yellow-fringed 
flowers, pore cultivated. 
Villatic (vil-lat‘ik), a. [L. villatiewa, 
taining to a farm or villa. Bee VILLA.) | 
taining to a farm. 


r- 
‘Tame villatic fowL" 


Milton. 
Villein re eh 8 A feudal tenant of the 
lowest class, who held his lands in villenage. 


See VILLAIN, 1. 
Villein (vil'len), a. Of or pestaintes to a 
villein or villenage. — Vil services, in 
Jfenudal law, base, but certain and detennined. 
services performed in consideration of the 
tenure of land, — Willein soonge, a species of 
tenure of lands held of the k ng by certain 
villein or base services. See byte 
Villenage, Villeinage (vil'len Aj) 
VILLAIN.) A tenure of lands and meas 
by base services. It was originally founded 
on the servile state of the occupiers of the 
soil, who were allowed to hold portions uf 
land at the will of their Jord, on condition 
of performing base and menial services. 
Where the service was base in its nature, 
and undefined as to time and amount, the 
tenure received the name of pure rillenage, 
but where the service, although of a base 
nature, was certain and defined, it was 
called privilege d pillenage, and sometimes 
rillein soca It frequently ha ea that 
lands held in villenage descended in unin- 
terrupted succession from father to son, 
until at length the occupiers or villeins le 
came entitled, by prescription or custom, 
to hold their lands agninst the lord ao long 
as they performed the required services. 
And although the villeins themselves ac- 
quired freedom, or their land came into the 
jon of freemen, the villein services 
were still the condition of the tenure, ac- 
cording to the custom of the manor. These 
customs Were ed and evidenced by 
the rolls of the several courts-baron, in 
which they were entered, or kept on foot 
by the constant immemorial usage of the 
several manors in which the — lay. 
And as such tenants had Bothing. v0 eel 
for their estates but the entries into th 
rolls, or copies of them sentient co 
the steward, they at last came to be call 
tenants by copy court-roll, and their 
tenure A coply 
It ta difficult to say whether England owes more to 


li, 8c. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


ofl, pound; 


VILLENOUS 
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the Roman Catholic bape poe or to the Reformation, | 


For the amalgamation of races and for the abolition 
of revlenage, she is chiefly indebted to the influence 
which the priesthood in the middie ages exercised 
over the Laity. Mara ila. 

Villenous (vil'len-us), a, Of or pertaining 
to a villein.—Villenows judgment, in law, a 
judgment which deprived one of his lez 
libera, whereby he waa discredited and dis- 
abled as a juror or witness; forfeited his 

onds and chattels and lands for life; wasted 
he lands, razed the houses, rooted up the 
trees, and committed his body to prison. 
Wharton. 

Villi (villi), 2. pl [PL of L. villvs, hair.) 
1. In anat. fine small fibres, resembling a 
covering of down or the pile of velvet, as on 
the internal coat of the intestinal canal 
2 In Sof. long, straight, and soft hairs, cov- 
ering the fruit, fowers, and other parts of a 

lant. 
illiform (vil'li-form), a. [L. villus, shaggy 
hair, and forma, shape.) Having the form 
or character of villi; resembling the plush 
or pile of velvet; as, the erlliform teeth of 
the perch and other fishes. 

Villosity (vil-los‘i-ti),n Thestate of being 
villous, or covered with long smooth hairs. 

Villous, Villose (vil'lua, vil'lés), a, [L. vil- 
jorus, from villus, hair.) Abounding with 


villi; having the surface covered with fine | 


hairs or wooly substance; nappy; sh : 
rough: as,a villous membrane, The villous 


coat of the stomach and intestines is the | 


inner mucous membrane, s0 called from the 


innumerable villi or tine fibrils with which | 


its internal surface is covered. 

Vim (vim), mn. (L ace. of vis, strength.) 
Vigour; energy; activity. [Colloq,] 

Vimen (vi'men), n. 
flexible shoot of a plant. 

Viminal (vim'i-nal), a (From L. rimen, 
riminis, a twig, from vieo, to weave, to 
plait.) Pertaining to twigs; consisting of 
twigs; producing twigs. 

Vimineous (vi-min’é-us), a. [L. viminews, 
from vinien, a twig. See above.) Made of 
twigs orshoots. ‘The hive's cimineous dome." 
Prior, (Rare. ] 

Vina (vé'ns), = An Indian seven-strin 
guitar, with a long Onger-board provided 
with about twenty movable frets, and hav- 
ing a pourd attached to each end. Spelled 
also Veena. 

Vinaceous (vi-ni'slius). a. [L. vinaceus, 
from rinum, wine] 1. Belonging to wine 
or grapes —2 Of the colour of wine; as, a 
pinaceous red colour, 

Vinaigrette (vin-a-gret’), n. [Fr., from tin- 
aigre, vinegar.) 1. A small box of gold, 
silver, &c., with perforations on the top, 
for holding aromatic vinegar contained ina 
sponge, or smelling-salts. It is used like a 
smeiling-bottle. e name is also given to 
a amelling-bottle containing aromatic vine- 
gar.—2 Avinegarsauce. [Rare.]—3. A small 


two-wheeled vehicle to be drawn like a | 


bath-chair by a boy or man. Simmonds. 
Rare. 


] 
suaieron a (vin'ag-rus), a. Sour like vine- 
gar; hence, crabbed, peevish, or ill-tem- | 


red, Carlyle. 
inatico (vi-nat'i-kd),n. [Perhaps from Sp. 
rinatico, vinaceous, from its colour.] A 
coarse mahogany obtained from Persea in- 
dica, which grows in Madras, Spelled also 
Venatica, 

Vincentian (vin-sen'shi-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to Saint Vineent de Paul; specifi- 
cally, applied to certain religious associa- 
tions founded by him, the best known of 
Which is the Fricentian Congregation, an 
association of secular priests to promote the 
education of the clergy, preach to the poor, 


&e, 

Vincetoxicum (vin-sé-tok’si-kum), m [L. 
rince, to conquer, and foricum, polson.] A 
vetus of plants, wat. order Asclepiadacem. 
i. oficinale inhabits the south of Europe. 
It is emetic and purgative, and is an old 
antidote to poisons. 

Vincible (vin'si-bl), a. [From L vineo, to 
cunquer. See Victor.) Capable of being 
vanquished, conquered or subdued; con- 
querable, ‘Not cincible in spirit’ Sir J. 
Hayward. 

Vincibleness, Vincibility ( vin‘si-bl-nes, 
vini-si-Lil’i-ti), m The state or quality of 
being vincible; capability of being con- 
quered; conquerableness. ‘ The vincibility 
of such a love.’ Richardeon. 

Vincturet hire nm. (L. cinetura, from 
rincio, rinctum, to bind | A binding. 

Vinculum (ving ki-lum), m [L., from rineio, 
to bind} 1. A bond of union; a bond or 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 





(L.] In bot. a long and | 


tie.—Divoree a vineuwlo matrimonii, in law, | 


an entire release from the bond of matri- 
mony, With leave to marry again. —2 In alg. 
a character in the form of a line or stroke 
drawn over a quantity when it consists of 
several terms, in order to connect them to- 
gether as one quantity and show that they 
are to be multiplied or divided, &c., together: 
thas, o-+5%0, indicates that the sum of oa 
and 6 is to be multiplied by ¢; whereas the 
expression without this character would in- 
dicate simply that 4 is to be multiplied by ¢, 
and the product added to a. 
indemial (vin-dé'mi-al),a. [L. vindemi- 
alis, from vindemia, vintage, from vinum, 
wine, and demo, to take away.) Belonging 
to a vintage or grape harvest. Sailey. 
Vindemiate (vin-dé’mi-at). vi. [L vinde- 
mio, tindemiatum, See VINDEMIAL) To 
guther the vintage. [Eare.] 
Now winademiafe . . . towards the expiration of 
this month, Amel, 


Vindemiation rae ees “eho, i. The 
operation of gathe grapes. , 

Vindemiatrix (vin-dé? mi-At-riks),n. Astar 
of the third magnitude in the constellation 


Virgo. 

Vindicability (vin‘di-ka-bil"i-ti), n. The 
quality of being vindicable, or capable of 
support or justification, Clarke 

Vindicable fined. ows a. That may be 

ee justified, or supported; justifi- 
able. 

Vindicate (vin'ili-kat), v.¢. pret. & pp, vindi- 
cofed; ppr. vindicating. (L. vindwco, vindi- 
catum, to lay claim to, to avenge or reve 
from vindez, vindicia, one who lays claim. 
From oT — spec the -we " ss = ; 

revenge.) 1. To assert a rig ‘ 

claim to; to claim. [Eare.] ; 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain? 
The birds of heaven shall tamacare their cas. 
Pe. 

2 To defend with success; to prove to be 
just or valid. ‘To vindicate a claim.’ Roget. 

& To defend or support against an enemy; 


from wrong, oppression, or the like; as, to 
vindicate our rights. 
Arise and tiara 
Thy glory, free thy people from their yoke. Ailfen. 
7 He deserves much more 
That mingiraves bis country from a tyrant 
Than he that saves a citizen, Varnager, 
4. To support or maintain as true or correct, 
against denial, censure, or objections; to de- 
fend; to justify. 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 


Bot tindicate the ways of (od to man, Page. 
When the respondent denies any proposition, the 
Opponent must tama arte it. I antir. 


§.t To avenge; to punish; to retaliate. ‘To 
vindicate and punish infidelity.” Bacon, 
ees vindicate on Athens thy disgrace." 
el. 

Vindication (vin-di-ka'shon), n. [L. vindi- 
catio, vindicationia, from vindico, See VIN- 
DICATE.) The act of vindicating, or the 
state of being vindicated ; as, (a) a justifi- 
cation against denial or censure, or against 
objections or accusations. 

This is bo Pindication of ber conduct. Freewe, 


(b) The act of supporting by proof or legal 
process; the proving of anything to be just; 
as, the vindication of a title, claim, or right. 
(c) Defence from wrong or oppression, by 
orce or otherwise; maintenance of a cause 
against an assailant or eater f as, the vin- 
dication of the rights of man; the vindication 
of our liberties or the rights of conscience. 
If one proud man injure oroppress an humble man 


itis a thousand to one another undertakes hia patron- 
age, defence, and tindicarion, Sir M. Hale. 


Vindicative (vin-di-ka'tiv), a. 1. Tending to 
vindicate.—2.} Vindictive; revengefal. 
He, in heat of action, 
Is more windicatipe than jealous love. Shab, 


Vindicativeness |} (vin‘di-ka-tiv-nes), n. 
Vinilictiveness. 


dicates; one who justifies or maintains; one 
who defends. ‘A jealous vindicator of Ko- 
man liberty." Dryden 
Vindica (vin'di-kii-to-ri), a. 1. Tending 
to vindicate; justificatory.—2 Punitory; in- 
flicting punishment; avenging. 
The afflictions of Job were no tinaicatfery punish- 
ments, #ramaAasl. 


Vindictive (vin-dik'tiv), a. (Short for rin- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 






to maintain the canse or rights of; todeliver | 


Vindicator (vin'di-kit-¢r),n, One who vin- | 


dicafive, vindictive, the form being infin. | 
enced by L. windicla, revenge, punishment, 


of same origin] Revengeful; given to re- 
venge. 
I naertiwe wh to repel force by force. 
im Pie enoug Oo repe 2 T, se 


Vindictively (vin-dik’tiv-li), adv. Ina vin- 
dictive manner; by way of revenge; revenge- 


fully. 

Vi veness (vin-dik'tiv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being vindictive; revenge- 
ful spirit; revengefulness. Sir M. Hale. 

Vine (vin), nm. [O.Fr. vine, a vine, which 
seems to have been modified from the regu- 
lar form vigne by the influence of vin, wine; 
Mod. Fr. vigne, a vine; from L. rinea, avine, 
from vinews, adj. from vinwm, wine. See 
Wise] 1. A well-known climbing plant 
with a woody stem, producing the grapes of 
commerce. Itis of the genus Vitis, and of 
numerous varieties, See ViTis.—2. The long 
slender stem of any plant that trails on the 
ground, or climbs and supports itself by 
winding round a fixed object, or by seizing 
any fixed thing with its tendrils or claspera; 
as, the hop cine; the vines of melons, &c. 
Provincial English and American.) 
inéal; (vi'né-al), a Relating to or con- 
eating of vines. ‘ Vineal plantations,” Sir 


* Br urna 

Vine-clad (vin‘klad), a. Clad or covered 
with vines. 

Vined (vind), a. ving leaves like those 
of the vine; ornamented with vine leaves. 
'Wreathed, and rined, and figured columns.’ 
Wotton. 

| Vine-disease (vin'liz-@z),. <A disease af- 
fecting the vine; more particularly, (a) fi 
disease resulting from the presence of a 
parasitic microscopic fungus, Oidium Twek- 
eri, which first showed iteclf in an English 
hothouse in 1845, and in a few yeare spread 
itself over France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, appearing in its most virulent 
form in Madeira, the wine-crop of which it 
practically annihilated fora time. The dis- 
ense manifests itself by the development of 
the fungus over the leaves or shoots as well 
as over the berries themselves, covering the 
affected parts with a white powdery-looking 
net-work of beaded fibres. Growth is soon 
arrested, and decay or drying up, accom- 

anied with an offensive smell, follows. 

wphur is said to be a reliable remedy. 
(b) A disease due to the invasion of the para- 
sitic insect Phyllorera vastatriz, which, 
making its first appearance near Avignon 
in France in 1865, epread over in less than 
ten years a great part of the richest vine- 
growing vestons of that country, almost 
entirely destroying the crops in several dis- 
tricts. When the Phylloxera attacks a vine 
the rootlets exhibit peculiar swellings, and 
the insects multiply so rapidly as soon to 
overrun all the roots, and by absorbing 
nourishment from the plant reduce it toa 
totally exhausted state, No certain remed 
has aa yet been discovered against this 
Many other fungous and insect parasites at- 
pn the vine, but with far less destructive 
eect 

Vine- dresser (vin'dres-¢r), n. One who 
dresses, trims, prunes, and cultivates vines. 

Vine-fretter (vin'fret-ér), n A small in- 
sect that injures vines, the Aphis witis. 
Called also Vine-grub. : 

~enegar (vin'e-gér), mn. (Fr. vinaigre, from 
vr. vinum, wine, and aigre, sour, L. acer, 
sharp, sour.) 1. Dilute and impure acetic 
acid, obtained by the vinous fermentation. 
In wine countries it is obtained from the 
acetous fermentation of inferior wines, but 
in this country it is usually procured from 
an jiofusion of malt which has previously 
undergone the vinous fermentation, Vinegar 
may also be obtained from strong beer, by 
the fermentation of various fruits, or of a 
solution of sugar mixed with yeast; in short, 
all liquids which are capable of the vinous 
fermentation aay be made to produce vine- 
gar. 120 of water, 12 of brandy, 3 of 
own sugar, 1 of tartar, and § of sourdough, 
if left for some weeks in a warm place, 
yield a strong and pleasant pads, ote All 
the above vinegars yield by distillation a 
purer and somewhat weaker acetic acid, 
called distilled tinegar.— Radical wi rv, 
a more concentrated solution of acetie acid, 
obtained by distilling 4 parte of dry Re 
dered acetate of with §@7 of oil of 
vitriol, as pure and concentrated as possible, 
This vinegar, holding camphor and essential 
oils in solution, constitutes the aromatic 
vinegar of the ae ry vi r, an im- 
pure acetic acid obtained by the distillation 
of wood: called also Pyroligneous Acid. Com- 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


VINEGAR 





yuon and distilled vinegar are used in phar- 


mary for preparing many remedies, and 
n medicine, in the form of lo- 
tions, e use of vinegar as a condiment 


is universal It is likewise the antiseptic 
ingredient in picklea.—2 Anything really 
or metaphorically sour; sourness of temper. 
— Vinegar of a liquor formed by di- 
| ceruse or ivangs with a sufficient 
nantity of vinegar to dissolve it. 
(vin'e-gér), v.t. 1. To make into 
visease, or to make sour like vinegar. 
fey @ that be hath wivegared” his senses 
As he was bid. #. Fonsen, 
2 To apply» vinegar to; to pour vinegar over; 
alao, to mix with vinegar. Dickens, 
~cruet Matra iat “crd-et), Aamall 
bottle for holding vin oe. 
enh (vin eeee Sh. he Anguillude 
age, a minute sof nematoid worm 
Vinegarette(vin'egtr-et)n A vinaigrette. 
See VINAIGRETTE, L 
Aad at parting I gawe my dear Hart 
A beautiful tinmeparetie, Thackeray. 
Vinegar-plant (vin’e-gér-plant), n. A 
culiar state of Penicillium auaien, 
found on decaying substances, and in 
in a state of acetification. It formsa 
Seeanjeny mass, Which is tough and crust- 
like or leathery. A small piece of this when 
d in a mixture o “pred or treacle 
mer water produces a rathe pid kind of 
near. 
Vinegar-yard ( (vin'e-gér-yiird), n, A yard 
here vinegar is made and kept. Simsnonds. 
Vine- - grub (vin'grub), m Same as Vine- 


ew (vin’mil-di), ». 
the genus Oidium (0. T ‘), Very destruc- 
tive to vines. See OLDIUM, VINE-DISEASE. 
Viner? (vin'ér), m. 1. An orderer or trimmer 
of vines.—2. A member of the vintners’ 
company. Marvell. 

(vin‘ér-i),a, Li Avineyard Fabyan. 
Sltvatt anf grapes pane by orien 
va arapen vine pen yar 

heat from stoves and flues. 

Vinew?t (vin'd), n. Mouldiness. Holland. 

Vinewed,! Vinnewedt (vin’id), a [A 

ao tf d, alao written fenowed, from 
to become musty, from 


must Mouldy:m ‘Ss then 
Symi ataty) Mouldy; Shak a 
Vinewednesst (vin'id-nes),m The state 
or gensG uality af ee vinewed or mouldy; 
mus 


erase yard n. [Vine and yard.) 
tation of vines producing grapes; 
literally, an inclosure or yard for vines. 
Vinee (vaht-ibh), n. pel twenty-one | 
popular game at carda, depending on the 
rof pips on the cards dealt out, or 
the setenned value of the cards. The object 
is to get as near as possible to the number 
twenty-one without exceeding it, 
Vinic (vin ik) @ (L. winum, wine.) Of or 
@ to wine or alcohol; as, vinic acid. 
cteur (vin-i-fak't4r), mn. [Fr., wine- 
maker r A contrivance for collecting the 
' vapours that escape during the 
Si anaes vinows fermentation. The vini- 
ur, Which is a cap on the vat surrounded 
by cold water, collecta, condenses, and re- 
turns them to the must. 
Vinifers (vi-nif’er-<), n. pl. (L. vinum, wine, 
and sero, to bear] Same as idacew. 
T(rin'l) @. (A Sax. f ty 
vin'i), a . Sax. fynig, musty, 
See VINEWED.| Mouldy; musty. Malone 
t (vin'é-len-si), mn |L. vinolentia, 
ee Nay wine.) Drunkennoss ; wine- 


Vinolent | (vin'é-lent), a. [L. rinolentus, 
from vrinum, wine] Given to wine: full of 
Wine. Chaucer. 

Vinometer (vi-nom'et¢r), n [L. vinwm, 
wine, and Gr, mefron, measure.) A form iif 
Bedromis leer for measuring the strength of 


“dlnary wine (vat-or-dé- nar). 
a ary wine. ] cheap clare 


Vinose (vin ‘Oa), a. as Vinows. 
(vi-nos'i- in n. ” tela cr quality of 
being nots. 
Vinous (vin‘us), a. (L. vinorws, from rinum, 
wine.) Having the qualities ‘of wine; per- 
taining to wine; vinose; as, a vinous taste: 


a. ([Fr., or- 
much drunk 


a vinous flavour. —Vinous fermentation, See 


FERMENTATION. 
Vinquish Ving’kwieh), nm A state of pining 


A fungus of | vin 


at the vintage; to manufacture or make 
from the vintage. [Colloq] 
I wouldnt give a straw for the best wine that ever 
was vinled, it had lain here a couple Felon 
Vintage (vin'taj), mn. [Rather suggested b 
such words as cintwr, LL siattah: stat 
farius, one who bas charge of wines, from 
L. tinum, wine, than taken directly from Fr. 
tendange, Vintage, from L. vindemia, the 


vintage —tinum, wine, and demo, to take | 


away.) 1. The produce of the vine for the 
season; 05, vintage is abundant.—2 The time 
of gathering the crop of grapes. 
s is the i he shoe 
LintuMpitineaak Se 


Purple and gushing. fiyron. 
3. The wine produced by the crop of grapes 
in one season.—4. Wine in geveral, 

Whom they with meats and oadege of the best 


Agd milk and minstrel melody envertain’d. 
Jennerren. 


Vin + (vin’ t To cro 
ut grapes at he vintage a ei gather, 


pss beseech his majesty that these royal 
orfeiture may not be wiafaged or cropped 
ee private suitors. Saceon. 


he (vin'taj-ér), u One who gathers 
e vin 
Vintaging (vin'taj-ing), . The act of ga- 
thering ina crop af 
Vintner (vint'nér), n. [(0.E. vintener, vini- 
ter, 0. Fr, rinetier, from LL. riniterinve, 
L. pinuw, wine. See VINTAGE] One who 
deala in wine; a wine-seller: a licensed 
Victualler. 
(vint'nér-i), m. The trade or oc- 
cupation of a vintner. Carlyle. 
viaeey eT un A place where wine is 
or sold. 
"Ye this neighbourhood was the house called 
the winfrie, with vast wine-vaulr ath. Jemma. 
Voy (vin'i), a Belonging to vines; pro- 
vines; abounding in vines. Baie’ - 
const.’ Thomann. 
(vi'ol), m [Fr wiole, a viol; It. viola, 
Pr. mola, riula, ML. vitula, vidula, a viol or 
similar stringed instrument, Diez takes the 
word from L. oitulan, to be juyful, to cele- 
brate a festival Fiddle may ve the same 
origin. See FIDDLE] An ancient musical 
instrument of much the same form as the 
violin, but having the belly and back flat, 
and with larger bends in the sides than that 
instrument. It may be considered as the 
nt of our modern instruments of the 


layed on by ay bow. 
etn treble, tenor, and 
basa, each having from three to eiX 
which were tuned in fourths and thi 





Viol da gamba —From Harleian M5. 


The treble viol was somewhat larger than 
our Viclin, and the music for it was written 
in the treble clef. The tenor viol was about 
the same length and breadth as the modern 
tenor violin, but thicker in the body, and 
the music for it was in the mean or C clef. 
The dimensions of the bass viol were much 
the same as those of the violoncello, anil 


the music for it was written in the bass clef. 
brace, 


The smaller viols were called riol da 
from being held by the arm; the larger, viol 
da gamba, from being placed between the 


legs. The viol da gamba held its place 


longer than the smaller ae but at last 


gave way to the violoncello.— Viol d'amore, 


Vint (vint), vt [From vintage. ] To gather | 


VIOLATION 





the same number of metal strings, tune! in 
unison, were placed under the finger-board, 
which, by the production of sympathetic 


culiar quality of tone to the 
instrument. — “wa =pom a apecics of 
viol da gamba, invente by Bach, having 
five strings, the four lower of which were 
tuned like the viuloncello in fiftha, and the 
fifth string was tuned tu E. 


sound, gave a 


Viola (vi'ula) nm [It] A large kind of 
violin, to which the part between the second 
Violin and the basa is general! ned. It 


has four catgut brine. of which the third 
and fourth are covered with silver with: It 
ia tuned C (in the second space of the bass 
staff), D, Ae G, Taner ig Beppe and is an 
octave high er in pitch than the vi 

and a fifth lower than the violin It is 
called also tenor violin, and alto vr from. 
the music being written for it in thie alto 
clef.— Viela di Bardone. Same as Barytone. 
—Viola pomposa. See cee VIoL. 

Viola (vi'o-la), m [L.] The violet, an ex- 
tensive genus of plants, the type of the nat. 
order Violacem, common to both hemi- 
spheres. The species are exceedingly nu- 
merous; they are elegant low herbs, for the 
most part perennial, rarely annual The 
violets are favourite fowers in all northern 
and temperate climates, and many of them 
are among the firat = mike their appear- 
ance in thespring. The greatest favourites 
are the varieties of the F. odorata, or com- 
mo pee wie, eae and 5 Bae 
pansy, or heart's r. 
especially esteemed for its Paprence being 
early rg nage The rootea of several spe- 
cies of Viola were formerly used in medi- 
cine. They contain a bitter alkaloid (rice 
lin, wee see), Which acts as an emetic and 

ve, 
(vi'é-la-bl), a, [L violabilie See 
VIOLATE. Tk} Capable of being violated, broken, 
or injn 


Violacem (vi-d-li'sé-4), n. pt x A mek order 
¥ 


of ypetalous exogena, 
for its type. Nae apeclen are erbe, 
shrubs, or undershrubs, generally with al- 
ternate, simple leaves, furnished with sti- 

pules. flowers are usually 

aT ae go erect or drooping, 
solitary, or numerous. The order is divided 
into two tribes, Violem and Alaodines, 
Violew chiefly consist of European, Siberian, 
and American plants; Alsodines are —_ 
American and African planta. The roota of 
all the Violacem sopese to be more or leas 
emetic, a R ead pa er which is strongly pos 
sessed by American ee 
Violaceous (vi-0-la’shus), a [L. violaceus, 
ine viela, a violeh.) Resembling violets in 
mur. 
Violascent (vi-j-las’sent), a. Approaching 
a violet in colour; violeacent, 
Violate he {vs ae vt pret. «& pp violated; 
. tivo, tiwolum, to vio- 
Ere. skin akin toy pia, I ety L. To treat roughly 
and ‘injuriously: to handle so as to harm or 
hurt; to do violence to; to outrage. Milton. 
2 To break in upon; to interrupt: to distarh. 
‘It seems to riolate sleep.’ Milton. ‘To 
know what known will molate thy : 
Pope. — 3. To desecrate; to dishonour; to — 
treat with irreverence; to pro or pro- 
fanely medile with. ‘To ciolat the sacreil 
fruit forbidden.’ Milton, 
papas manhood, hongur ne'er peters 
wether Sida 


pres they cereal! 
The temple, oft 7 rd with foul affronts. MWilifre. 


4 To infringe; to sin nguinst; to tra 

as a contract, law, promise, or the like, 

either by a positive act contrary to the pri- 

mise, &c., or by neglect or non-fulfilment. 
*"Makest the vestal violate her oath." Shak, 
‘To violate the sacred trustol silence." Mul- 

ton. 


Those reasonings by rivafiag common sense tend 
to sulevert every wisi of rafional belie = Beattre, 
6. To ravish; to deflower by force; to com- 
oa rape on§. FPrier.—Srx. To injure, out- 

urt, wrong, interrupt, disturb, in- 


teinge. transgress, profane, desecrate, de- 
flower, ravish. 
Violation ys Cae uat), 1. The act of 


ry ime with violence, or injur- 
nter on, a8 sleep OF peace. 

8. tion; a of irreverence; profana. 
tion or sag ie aya treatment of sacred 
venerable thi as, the molation of a 
church. — 4. ment ; jon : 

non-observance ; as, the vidlation of law or 





or lan oer a disease in sheep. Written | an obsolete instrument of the violin family. | positive command; a tion of covenants, 
also Vangu In addition to five or seven catgut strings, | engagements, and promises; a violation of 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, miéve; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; 1, Sc. abune; ff, Sec. fey. 


VIOLATIVE 


vows. * The wilful cidation of oaths.’ Hooker. 


5. Ravishment; rape. ‘If your pure maidens 
fall into the hand of hot and forcing piola- 
fiom” Shak, 

Violative (vi'i-lit-iv), a. Violating; tend- 
jug to or cansing Violation, 

Violator (vi'd-lat-ér), m. 1 One who vio- 
lates, injures, iuterrupts, or disturbs; as, a 
riolator uf repine.—2 One who infringes or 
transgresses; as, a viviator of law,—3. One 
who uae or treats with irreverence; as, 
a 4 via tor of sacred things—4 A ravisher 
Ss 

Violence (vi'ij-lens), n. [L. violentia, from 
tinlens See VIOLEST} 1. The sor il af 
being violent; force; vehemence; intensi ty 
or strength uf action ur motion. “Torn wi 
the violence of this conflict.” Millon. 

To be poprisoned in the viewless wind, 

Aud blown with restless winientr a Sida tl. 

4, Highly excited feeling or action; impetu- 
osity; vebemence; eagerness. 

Mark me with what teadercr she fret loved the 
Miror, but for bragging and telling ber fantastical 
fea, Sita 
3. Injury done to anything which is entitled 
lu respect, reverence, or observ 
fanation; infringement; violation. 

We cannot without offering tiatenece to all records, 


divine and humans, deny an universal deluge. 
i. Surnet. 


4. Power exerted! unjustly or without con- 
sent; unjust force; force employed against 
rights, laws, liberty, or the like; outrage; 
injury; hurt; attack: assault. ‘ Do wiolence 
to no man.” Mark iii. 14. ‘To prevent the 
tyrant's violence" Shak. —S, Ravishment; 
rape.—To do ridkence on,+ to attack; to 
murder. * But, a5 it seems, did riole on 
herself." Shak—To do violence ta, to out- 
rage; to force; to injure, 

Great discomfnrt to all wen would follow the inroad 
made by a vrolent change in its distributinn, because 
a vadeac weve de done fe oll nen’  fectogs on 
babite of thinking. 

Svs, Force, vehemence, fury, outrage, flerce- 
ness, violation, infraction, infringement, 
transgression. 

Violence? (vi'é-lens), 7.¢ 1. To do violence 
to; toassault; toinjore. * Natdre molenced." 
8. Jonson. —2 To bring by violence; to 
compel. 


Gur high court of justice, to which the loyal and | 


the nolile, the honest and the brave, were 

by ambition and malice. Feltham, 
Violent (vi'é-lent), a. [L. violens, riolentix, 

from cia, strength; akin violafe.) 1, Charac- 

terized] by the exertion of force accompanied 

by rapidity; forcible and quick or sudden; 

impetuous: furious; as, a vielent bluw or 

shock: a wiolent conflict. ‘A piolent crosa 

wind from either const.’ Wilton. 

Mieten! fires soon burn out themselves, Sint, 


2. Produced, effected, or continued by force: 
accompanied by extraneous or unnatural 
force; unnatural. ‘ Violent orshameful death 
their due reward.” MNidton. 

No wiaden state canbe perpetual, 7. Bure. 


3. Acting or produced by unlawful, unjust, 
or improper force; characterized by force 
or violence anlawfull exercised; outrage- 
ous; not authorized. ' Violent thefta" Shak, 

Some tiaer! hands were laid on Rompary’s Bt. 


4. Lnreasonably vehement; flerce; passion- 
ate; furious; malignant; as, a tiolent al- 
tack on the ministry; a civlent philippic; a 
riolent remonstrance.—6.{ Enormous; ex- 
cessive; immense; huge; outrageous 
Let this kiss 
Repair those tiadent haris that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made, Siren, 
6 Severe; extreme; sharp; acute; as, rio- 
/ent pains.—7. Extorted; not voluntary. 
Vows made in pain are viaienf and voll, Aiea, 
— Violen! presumption, inlaw, see PRESUMP- 
TION.— Violent profits, in Scots law, the pen- 
alty due by a tenaut who forcibly or unwar- 
rantably retains possession after he ought 
tu have removed --Svs, Forcible, impetuuus, 
flerce, vehement, severe, ou 
terous, turbulent, furiona, passionate. 
Violentt (vi'é-lent), 1. An assailant. 
Such tibfeaér shall not take nearis but hell, by 


furce, fi, Afare. 
Violent?! (vi'd-lent), ».t. To urge with vio- 
lence. Fuller. 


Violentt (vi'#lent),2i To act or work with 
riolence; to be violent &§ 

Violently ( vi‘d-lent-li)}, ade. ‘In a violent 
manner; liy violence, by force; forcibly; ve- 
hemently; as, the wind blows violently. 


Tempecrately proceed to what you ners 
Thus tralently redress, Sena, 


ch, chain: ¢h, Sc. loch; — g, go; 


ance; pro- | 


ous, bols- | 


j, job; 
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Violer t (vi'é-lér), mn. 1. One skilled in play- 


ing on the viol.—2. A violinist; a fiddler. 
One. ., stabs a wiaer , . 
nading iu the night-time with his fielilbe, 
Fosantate aed, 

Violescent ( vi-d-lea’sent), a. Tending toa 
violet colour; violascent. 

Violet, (vi'é- let),1. (Fr. violet, violette, from L. 
viola,a violet.) 1. The common name of the 
different species of the genus Viola. ‘Daisies 
pied and pioletw blue,” Shak See VIOLA.— 

*. A bluish purple colour or pigment like 
that of the violet. It is produce by a mix- 
ture of red and blue. atrholt.—%. One of 


the primary colours or kinds of light, bein 
the most refrangible of the coloured rays o 
the spectrum. See CoLourk. — Violet af meget 
starch reduced to a very fine 
scented with orris powder or other perfume: 
used for nursery and other te ager 
Violet (vit-let), a. Having colour of 
violet; dark blue inclining to red. 
Violet-snail (vi-let-anal), na See Lawrn- 
ThA. 
Violet-wood (vTé-let-wyd), n. See Kina- 
Wit 
Violin pine lin), nm. [It riéolino, a dim. of 
mola, See Viol.) A well-known stringed 
musical instrument, consisting of four cat- 
gut strings, the lowest of which is covered 
with silvered copper wire, stretched by 
means of a bridge over a hollow wooden 
body, and played with a bow; afiddle, It 
ia considered the most perfect of musical 
instruments, on acconmnt of its yo geome ancy 
of fine tone and expression, and of produc- 


ing all the tones in any scale in perfect tune. 
It forms with its cognates, the viola, violon- 
cello, and double-basa, the main element of 
all orchestras. The principal parts of the 
violin are the scroll or Acad, in which are 
placed the pins for tuning the strings; the 
neck, which connects the scroll with the 


body, and to which is attached the jinger- | 


hoard, upon which the strings are stop 

by the of the left hand as it holds the 
neck in playing: the belly, over which the 
strings are stretched, and which has two 
J-shaped sound holes, one on each side; the 
back or under tt the sities or riba, uniting 


atrings lightly. ce produc 


extent, be made to 


antiquity Ve 
Violin (vi'é-lin), n. An emetic substance 
contained in all ts of the common violet. 
Tt has not been obtained pure, and ia per- 
be 5 identical with emetin from ipecacu- 


Violine (vi'é-Tin), #. A blue precipitate ob- 
tained biy treating aniline with Sulphuric 
acid and peroxide of lead. Called alao Ani- 
Line Violet. 

Violinist (vi-d-lin'isf), n. A person skilled 

ing on a violin. 
Violist (vi'ol-ist), m A player on the viol; 
¥ violer. 

Violoncelist ip Tom eer iss or vé’d-lon- 
apek ‘iat ), w. «=A performer on the violon- 
cello. 

Violoncello (vi'6-lon-se1"16 or vé"6-lon-chel”- 
16), 4. = [1t., adim, of ciolone.) A powerful 
and expressive aoe instrument of the violin 
kind, held ae performer between the 
knees, and fil ing a place between the violin 
and double-bass. It has four strings, the 
two lowest covered with silver a“ Tt is 
tuned in fifths, C (on the second ledger-line 
Lelow the bass-staff), G,D, A reckoning 
wards, and is an octave lower than the vio 
or tenor violin, Its ordinary compass from 
C on the second ledger-line below extends 
to Aon the second space of the treble, but 
soloists frequently play an octave higher. 

yesone (vé-6-ld’na), n. [[t.] Same as Double- 


viper (vi'pér),n. [Fr. vipére, from L. ripera, 
probably contracted from viripera — virus, 
alive, and pario, to bring forth, as bringing 
forth its young alive.) L. A nage correctly 
applicable to all the members of a family 
(Viperidx) of poisonous serpents, but in 
popular or common usage applied, gener- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


because he was sere- 





fH, then; th, thin; 


VIRELAY 





ally with an epithet, to only a few members 
of the family, as the common viper (Pelias 
berus, Vipera communis of some naturalists), 





Head and Tail of Common Viper (Pedues berms). 


the horned viper (Cerastes Hasaelquiatis), 
the plumed viper (Clothe cornuia), and the 
viper or death adder (Acanthophis 
e common viper is the only poi- 
sonous serpent which occurs in Britain, but 
it is not very common or very dangerous, 
except in very dry and warm parts of the 
country, and during the hot season. See 
VIPERID®.—2. A persun or thing mischiev- 
ous or malignant, 
Where is that pier! bring the villain forth S’mé. 
ar the wifer, made me a mocking curtsey and 
7 cum yoo, 
— “Viper bugloss, See EcntumM.—Viper’s 
Viperidm(vi-peri-de) mpl. The vipers. One 
pe Th, e 
Viper two families inte which the suli-order 
Viperfus ia divided, the members of which 
are distinguished from those of Crotalide 
by the absence of a pit between the eyes 
and the nostrils. arose the « are 
the common core Pelias berve) of Europe, 
the horned vipe nes Heawelquistia) of 
North Africa, ti the uff-adder (Clotho arie- 
tang) of the Cape ot 6 Hope, the common 
asp ( Vipera ant) common in many 
of Europe, and the death adder or lack 
snake ( dAcanf ie torter) of Australia, 
whose bite is anid to be sometimes fatal in 
a quarter of an hour, See VIPER, PUFF- 
mercer VIPERS A. 

(vi-pér-I'na), i. pl. One of the two 
aul lers of Ophidia (anakes or mi ap 
characterized by having only two perenne 
poison-fangs in the upper jaw, while in the 
Colubrina, the uther sub-urder, this jaw is 
furnished with solid teeth either with or 
heii additional canaliculated fangs. The 
lower jaw in the Viperina is well supplied 
with teeth, and hoth jaws are feeble. The 
seales of the abdomen are bold, broad, and 
arranged like overlapping bands. The head 
is in p rtion to the neck, and very 
wide bebind, so that it has been not unaptly 
compared to the ace of spades, The hinder 
links are not seen. The sub-order Viperina 
comprises two families, Viperidm or vipers, 
and Crotalidm or rattlesnakes, the fonner 
being mostly confined to the Old World, 
while the latter are wholly American. This 
sul-family comprises some of the moat ter- 
rible a ay eee tay (L ne 

Viperine (vi' nh), a. ul perinws 
‘ igre ertaining to a whe yt to vipers; 
rine snakes. 
Vir (vi'pér-ish), a, notes viperous 
and malignant ; inclining to the character 
of a viper. 


Viperous (vipér-ns), a. Having the quali- 
ties of a viper; fnalignaal, Venomous; #5, a 
tiperous tongue. 


Some tiferoar critke may bereave 
The opinion of thy worth for some aig 


ei ee (vi-ra-jin'i-an ), a. Having tl the 
qualities of a Virago, [Rare.] 


The remembrance of his old conversation among 
the pirate trollops. Afifton, 
The qualities 


vi-ra-jin'i-H), n. 
of a pmalty ‘ Rare. og 
(vi-ri'g6), n. [L., a heroic maiden, a 
hervine, a female warrior, from rir, a man, 
See VIRILE.] 1. A woman of extracrdinary 
stature, okt, jor and courage; afemale who 
has the robust body and masculine mind of 
aman; afemale warrior, Pope. Hence— 
2 A bold, impudent, turbulent woman; a 
termagant; now the usual meaning. 

Viret (vér),n. (O.Fr. vire, an arrow for the 
cross-bow; Sp. cira, alight kind of dart. See 
VIRETON.] A barbed arrow for the cross- 
bow; a quarrel. 

Viret (vér),c.. [See VEER.] To “wr = 


wanen to turn about; to veer. 


vireley (vir'é-li), nm [Fr. cirelai—virer, 
turn, and Jai, w song. a lay.) An da dn 
French song or short poem always in short 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


lines cf seven or eizh: syllavles, and wholly 


te two rhymes, with a refrain. 
a lads sanz a nrelay © ma. 
Virent (vi'renti.a (L cirens, cirentis, from 
Tires. to be green; Green; verdant; fresh. 
Ta seve. yes frest azd serrmf, Shey carve oc: the 
&cures :¢ es and e-cen. sar 7. Svere<e. 
Vireo 'vréo).n. °L vireo, a greenfinch.} 
A gcusi. f passerine smging birds belonzing 
to the famuy Vireonidea They are moetiy 
confined tc Nv rth America. 
Viréon i-téin plo A family «f 
uc .1ris of which Vireo is the type. 
fanuis. which is peculiar to Amcrica. 1s 
ted by seven genera and fifty spe- 
ees The memvers ccniist of muderate or 
emall-sizel singing biria 
Virescent (vi-res‘sentia {L rircacens.rirce- 
osatu, ppr of riresco, to gruw green, Incept 
verb from rires. to be green} Slighily 
> bemDning ty he 
tivre-tonin. iFr river. to tarn 
See VEZR: A species of arrow or quarrel 
spirally winged with brass so as to give it a 
motivn when shot from the croee- 


*To which 


Wirgaloo ‘vér'ga Jo, mn See VIRGILECSE. 
Virgate (ver sats. (From L rirga, a rot.) 
In havin, the shape of a rod or wand: 
a8. A tir pete Ste. 
“EE measare ofan 'L eirga, a rod, in 
LL a measure of land. ike our rod, pole, or 
A yardilanJd .which see) 
(vergat-el;, @. Same as Firgate. 
vege n Awand BJ 


onson. See 
Virger’ ‘very er), n <A verger. 

(vér-ti'i-a, mn. “A name 
genas by Lamarck in honour of 
the interest his Georjes possess for botan- 
fata.) A genus of plants. nat order Legu- 

mimcee The species are chiefly tropical 
The roots of V aurea. an Indian epecies, 
yield ayeDow dye ¥".lutea.of North Ame 
rica, now more usually called Cladrastis 





Wega azrea (Cladrastis tececrsas 


tinetoria, is an elezant hardy shrub, fre- 

quently cultivate’ in gardens. The bark 
ytelds a yellow colouring matter. 

(vér-jilt-an) a. 1. Of or pertain- 

y to Wirzil. the Raman poet: as. the Vir- 

eit poems —2 Besembling the style of 


virgin (ver jin a [L virg, cirginis, a 
from same root as rirga. a rod or 
, from a rot meaning w swell) or be 
axuriant, seen also in Gr. orgas, tn swell, 
to teem, orp, passion, orgia, orgies) 1. A 
woman who has had no carnal knowledce 
of man; a maiden of inviolate chastity. 
Gen. xxiv 16 —2 A woman not a mother. 
Milton (Rare 3—3 A map who has pre- 

served his chastity 1 Cor vii. 25. 

These are: ney wkch were =% Cefec 2 wh wemer; 
for they are 11°77 Rev. ziv. 4 
4 An insect predacing ezgs from which 
young come f.rth theugh there has Leen no 
fecundation ty a male.— 5. The sign or the 
constellation Virzo. *When the brig ne pi Vir- 
gn et gives the beautecus days’ 


i (eer’fin), a 1. Of or pertai 
d or virg:n: becoming a virgin; idenly: 
modest; indicating modesty : as, a riry n 
blash: cirgin shame * Beosed aver with the 


tergin crimson of modesty.” Shkak.—2 Pure; 
chaste. undefiled. 
den, goitew of the 
Te ihe sew iby < Ea night SAak. 


at Untouched; unused: fresh: new; as, ni 
virgin g° gold —4 Unsullied; pare. 
whitece d ergin mow upon my heart.” Shak. 
Virgin ‘vér'jin). ri To play the virgin; to 
be or to continue chaste 
Mr ose Ep 


Hath riczin'd a €'es sence. Stak. 











” Fite, far, fat, fall: mé, met, hér,; pine, pin; ndte. not. more: 
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Virginal ‘ver j.n-al,a. Pertaining toa tir- 
gin, maidenly: as. vorzinal chastity. ‘With 

miliness rirginal® Spenser. 

Virginal (vérjin-al, xn (Fr. ri-zinal. from 
being commonly played by young ladies or 
Virgins } An olsclete keyed musical instra- 
ment with one string. jack and quill to each 


oo. i ee 





note. It differed from the spinet only in 
being square instead of triancular, and was 
the precursor of the harpsichord, now super- 
seed by the pianoforte. It was sometimes 
called a pair «f rirginals; parr being used 
in the former sense of a 
Tky teez® .. sear =p az ¢ coun ke the gas) ce 
jacks’ cla parr so targa... avtécy, 
Sometimes used adjectively. 
Where be tese rasca's cS at sz 3 op ant doen 
Faster than cavyinz. 53-65? Ram 140 621. 
Virginal (vér’jin-al) cr.i = To strike. as ona 
inal: to pat or tap with the fingers 
g i rirginalling up<n his palm.” Shak. 
-born ‘verjin-b-rn), a. Born of the 
Virgin: an epithet applied to oar Saviour by 


Milton. 
* (vér'iin-hed 1, a. Virginity ; 
i ‘The chaste rirginkead.” Beau. 


Virginhood, (vér’jin-hyd). na Virginity: 
maidenhood. 


Virginia (vér-fin‘i-a), 1.A largely used 
tohacc5, grown and manufactare in Voer- 


aginia. U nited States. * Fair rolls of the hest 
Virginia.” Macaulay.—2 One of the aster- 
voids discovered 4th tober. 1857. 


Virginian (ver. -jini-an) a. Of or pertaining 
to the state of Virginia — Virginian creeper, 
the Ampelspeis ~ @ shrubby climb- 
ing plant often planted to cover walls. 
Called also American Iry.— Virginian deer. 
See CaARnlamc.— Virginian gua. Same as 
Virginian Coin. See ORTYX.— Virginian 
silk. a species of Asclepias (A. syriaca). the 
seeds of which furnish a silk-like down 
which has been used for the manufacture of 


Viripotent! (vi-rip’o-tent). a. 


textile fabrics The fibre of its stalks is - 


used for the manufacture of thread, cloth. 
ropes, nets, &c.— Virginian senake-rovt. See 

Virginity (rer a 

vér-jin7-ti), a. tirginitas. } 
The state of being a virgin: vinmoheuod: the 
state of having had no carnal knowledge of 
man: perfect chastity. 

Virgin's - bower ( vér’jinz-bou¢r), nA 
plant of the genus Clematis, the C. Mitalba, 
called also Traveller’ s-joy and Old Man’: 
Beard. — Sweet *s bower. the Clematis 
Aammuia It grows in the south of Europe: 
‘the leaves are powerfully epispastic. and 
the flowers deliciously frazrant. The leaves 
are used as a rubefacient in rheumatism. 


. Virtual (vér ta-al), «a. 


Virgo (vér’g6).n (L. See VIRGIN) One cf . 
the twelve signs or constellations of the | 


zodiac, which the sun enters about the 22d 
of August. It is the sixth in order of the 
signs ning with Aries, and contains, 
according to the British catalogue, 110 
stars, among which are two remarkable 


stars: the first, Spica Virginus, of the first 
magnitude, and ¢ e second Vindimastriz, 
of the third magnitude. Virgo is usually 


represented with an ear of corn in her 
hand, intended to denote the period of har- 


(vér’g6-las).n. (Fr. rirgouleuse, 
from Virgoul‘e, a village 
France.) A variety of pear; the vinzaloo. 
Ree VERGOULEUSE 

(vér-gu-la'ri-a), mn. (L rirgula, 
a little rod, from tirga, arod] A genus of 
calenterate animals of the order Alcyonaria, 
closely allied to the genus Pennatula One 
extremity, which is baried in the sand or 
mad, is always without polypi. and some- 
what resembles the barrel of a feather. 


tube, tub, bull; 


near Limoges in — 


ee ee ee 


VIRTUAL 


Virgulate iver gt-lith a. [See VIRGULE | 
ale ergal, = :Fr., from L. virgule, 

iv Lm iFr., rirgu 
mark ; 


a little rod. a criucal or accentual 
a dim of tizvga,areij A comma [Rare.] 
Iz tte MSS <f Chaz-zer, the fe ws abways broken 
by a cosura mm the medic. wich is pormed by a 51r- 
F td Haioem. 
Virid « vir'id «. 
verdant ‘Bare.’ 
Viridescence |vir-i-des‘sers), =. The state 
or quality uf Leing viridescent 
t ( vir-i-des sent), « Slightly 
gTren; greenish 
Viridity ‘vi-ridi-ti. a °L ririditas, from 
riridus. green. Ree VERDASY ] Greenness; 
verdure: the cvlour of fresh vegetables 
* This deification of their trees for their age 
and perennial riridity.” Evelyn 
Viriiness (eins -nes), m Greenness; vir- 


Virile (virll or vir'il «. (Fr cir. from L 
rirdis. from rir.a man: cog. A. Sax. O Sax, 
and O BELG. wer. Icel verr, Goth. reir, Ir. 
and Gael fear. man: Gr. hér’e (= fers or 
rérce) a hero: Skr. tira. a hero. L. 
vir comes also rirtus, E cirtue.} L Per- 
taining to a man as opposed to a woman; 
belonging to the male sex; hence, pertain- 
to procreation: as. the ririle power.— 
asculine: not puerile cr feminine; as. 
riride strength orviguar. *Man and ali his 
virde virtuca’ Feitham. 
Virllescence (vir-il-essens. mn [L. ciritis, 
manly.; In med. that condition in an aged 
female when she assumes certain of the 
characteristics cf the male. Dwagiison. 
Virility ‘vi-rili-ti, an (Fr. cindae, L. rir- 
ditas. See VIRILE} 1 Manhood: the state 
of one of the male sex who has arrive! at 
the matarity and strength of a man, and to 
the power of procreatiun.—° The power of 
procreation. —3 Character or condact of 
man: masculine conduct or action ‘A 
country gentlewoman pretty much fame 
fur this murdity of behaviour in party dis- 
putes.” Addison. 





'L rina, green.) Green: 


{L. viz, eiri, 

petens. prtentis, able, Ot] Fit 
for a husbap et aaa marriaceable. Hudinshed 

Virmilion ¢ (vér-milson\ n and a Same 
as Vermilion. Donen & 

Virole (vi-rél}, wn ifr.) In Aer. the hanp. 
ring. or mouthpiece of the bugle or hunting 


Viroled (vi-réid’), pp. In Aer. an epithet 
applied to the garnishings of the bagie 
horn. being the rings or rims which surround 
it at various parts. 

(virds) a. °L virosus. virulent. poi- 
senous, from rirus, poison.} L Pcisanous 
2 In bot. emitting a fetad odour. 
Virta (vér-t0}, mn (It virtu. See VERYT } 
as Vertu. ‘His holiness'’s taste of 
are Chesterdeid. 
I bad thoughss it my cLhanxber to place & in '. 
To be showr to my frents asa pce cf tert 


wh. 
{Fr vrirtued ; from L 
rirtus. See VIRTCE]) 1 Having the power 
acting or of invisible efficacy withont any 
baeghe or sensible contact; proceeding ar 
characterized by transfereuce of virtae, 
that is force, energy. or influence. 
Heat aad cod Lave a ttrrtea transtion wrhoot 
commzpcaivatiog of s:' stance. Ascca. 
2 Being in essence or effect. not in fact: 
not actual but equivalent. ao far as result 
is concerned ; as. the mrtual presence of a 
man in his nt oF substitute. —S3f¢ Po- 
tential Stillingdeet. — Virtual focus, in 
eptics, the point from which rays which 
have been rendered divergent by rm flection 
or refraction appear to issre — Virtne! 
relocity. in mech. the velocity which a body 
in equilibrium would actually acquire dur- 
ing the first instant of its motion, in case 
of the equilibrium being disturbed. The 
principle of virtual velocities may be thus 
enunciated: ‘If any system of bodies or 
material points, urged each by an 
whatever, be in equilibrium, and i'there be 
given to the system any small motion, uy 
nrtue of which each ne Seacribes ar an in- 
tely sm ich space w 
sent the virtual velocity of the paint; © tien 
the sum of the forces. multiplied each 
the space which the t to which it rr 
applied describes in the direction of Uthat 
force, will be 


furces, and as negative those described in 
the opposite direction’ This great prin- 


ofl, pound; 





u, Sc. abune; §, Se fey. 


VIRTUALITY 


ciple is easily verified by experiment with | 


respect to the six mechanical powers, but 
it apes immediately and most evidently 
to all questions respecting equilibrium or 
statical problems, and it furnishes a very 
easy method of ascertaining the power of 
any machine, or the proportion between 
two forces which would balance one an- 
other. For according to this eae the 
power roultiplied by the spice through 
which it moves in the vertical directhon 
must always be equal to the weight moulti- 
lied by the space through which it moves 
io the vertical direction. 


Virtuality (vér-ti-al'i-ti), n. 1. The state | 


or quality of being virtual; not actual — 
“ + Potentiality; potential existence. 
fn one grain of corn. . . there lieth dormant the 
rirfuadiy of many other, and from thence some- 
umes procecd above an hun ears. 
ie hh 


Sor ¥, A 
Virtually (vér'ta-al-li), ado. In a virtual 
manner: in efficacy or effect if not in ac- 
tuality; as, the citizens of an elective gov- 
ernment are virtually present in the legis- 
lature by their representatives; a man may 
rirtuall agree to a proposition by silence 
polding 


or with objections. 
If the Jews had prevailed, th 


ey would have ima- 
gined their success a full proof that 


the Messiah was 


t mrfvally, though pot yet c ally, amongst 
8 Guaninalay pbepman warmer A 26 
Virtuate! (vér'ti-it), ot To make effica- 


cious. Harvey. 

Virtue (vér'ta), n. [Fr. vertu, virtue, good- 
ness, power, efficacy, from L. virtus, proper 
manliness, bravery, hence, worth, excel- 
lence, virtue, from rir, aman, See VIRILE.] 
1. Moral poe: the practice of moral 
duties and the abstaining from vice, or a 
conformity of life and conversation to the 
moral law; uprightness; rectitude; morality: 
the opposite of rier. *Daubed hia vice with 
show of wirtue.’ Shak. ‘Virtue alone is 
happiness below." Pope. 

ftrfwe could see to do what wirfwe would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 

ere in the flat sea sunk. dF citeres,, 

Pirtwe . . . implies opposition or struggle. In 
man the struggle is between reason and 
between right and wrong. To hold by 
tirfve, to yield to the latter is vice. 

2. A particular moral excellence; aa, the vir- 
fue of temperance, of charity, and the like. 
For Wf our tilrtwer 
Did noe i“ forth of us, ‘twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Sha 

Man is by nature a cowardly animal, and moral 
courage shines out as the most rare and the most 
noble of virtucs, Prof, Blackie. 
Specifically, female purity; chastity. 

Angelo had never the purpose to corrupt her; onl 
he hath made an essay sf her srhic 4 Shak. . 
T believe the girl has wirfne, 

And if she has, | should be the last man in the world 
to attempt to corrupt it. Gofareniih, 
3. An excellence; any good quality, merit, 

or accomplishment. 
For several tirfuer 
Have I liked several woinen. ‘ 

Terence, who thought the sole grace and wirfur of 

their fable the sticking in of sentences. #, Fousen. 


4. An inherent power; property capable of 
producing certain facts: strength; force; 
efficacy; especially, active, eficacious power; 
and often medicinal quality or efficacy; na, 
the rirtue or virtues of plants in medicine; 
the virtwes of druga. ark v.30. *Much 
virtue in If" Shak. 

All you unpublished wirtuwer of the earth, 

Be aidant and remeciiate, Jian, 


| alor— 
the farmer is 
Fieming. 


If neither words nor herbs will do, I'l try stones; 
for theres aturfarinthem. Sir &. L’Estraage. 


Finding his strength every day less, he... called for 


help upon the sages of physic: they filled his apeart- 
ments with alexip ics, pestoentives, ane mental 
tirfaers, Fohuson (Laswbler). 


5.¢ The very substance; the essence; the 
best part of a thing. 
Pity is the wirtwe of the law, 
And none but tyrants use it cruelly, Shak. 
6. One of the orders of the celestial hier- 
archy. The virtues are generally repre- 
sented in art a5 angels in complete armour, 
bearing pennons and battle-axea. Milton, — 
7.) Bravery; valour; courage; daring. 
Trust to thy single turfwe, Shak, 
—Ry virtue of, in virtue of, by or through the 
efficacy or authority of; in the full power 
and authority of. ‘Jn very ample virtue of 
his father." Shak. | 
Which, &y the right and arte 
T ought to know of, 
He weed to travel through Greece by ii 
fable, which procured hie reception all the he 
. on. 


my place, 
amt Pee 
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In virtue of 1s now the more common expres- 
ridi. virtues, See CARDINAL, 
Theological virtues, the three virtwes, 
pe, and Charit, 
Virtued t (vér'tid), a. 
or virtue; efficacious. 
But hath the tified steel n power to move 
Ur can the untouched needle point aright? Quaries. 
Virtueless (vér'ti-les), a. 1. Destitute of 
virtue or moral goodness; vicious.—2. Des- 
titute of efficacy or operating qualities, 


Mirtvefess she wish'd all her herbs and chores. 
Pani far. 
3. Destitute of excellence or merit: valueless. 


Aen, 
Virtue-proof t (vér’ti-priéf), a. Irresistibl 
in virtue, 
She needed wiiass anus tas th aght infirm 
Altered her cheek. : neon abe 
Virtuosity (vér-ta-os'i-ti), 1. Lovers of the 
elegant arts collectively; the virtuoai. 
It was Zur Griinen Gans, where all the Pitrrwasity, 


and nearly all the Intellect of the place assembled of 


an evening. Caripie, 
Virtuoso (vér-ti-6'sd), m pl Virtuosi 
Mg desk [1t. See VERTU.) One skilled 


n or marine ® taste for artistic excellence; 
ot the elagant erts inti 1 
of the elegant arts, as painting, sculpture, 
&c.; or one skilled in antiquities, curiosities, 
and the like. 

Firtuese the Italians call aman who loves the noble 
arts and is a critic in them. Dryaten, 
Virtuosoship (vér-ti-'s5-ship),n. The 
oe or occupation of a virtuoso. Bp, 
Hu 


acting in conformity to the moral law; 
practiaing the moral duties and abstaining 
[rom vice; 98, a virtuous man, 

Firtwewr and vicious Tan Mm 

Few in the €xtreme, but all in the rok Frage. 
2, Being in conformity to the moral or divine 
law; os, a virtuous action; a virtuous life.— 
8. Chas 
men. 

Mistress Ford, the modest wife, the wirixewr cren- 

ture, that hath the jealous fool to her husband, Shae, 


4.4 Efficacious by inherent qualities: hav- 
ing singular qualities or powers; potent; 
poweeni having eminent properties, * Cull- 

from every fower the virtuous sweeta,' 

k. ‘Every virtuous plant and healing 
herb.” Milton.—6.1 Having or See 
strength and manly courage; brave: v 
orous. Chapman. 

Virtuously (vér’ti-us-li), adv, In a vir- 
tuous manner; in conformity with the 
moral law or with duty; as, a life virtw- 
ously spent. 

The gods are my witnesses | desire to do wirtn- 
anny, Sir #, Sianey. 
Virtuousness (vér'ti-us-nes),n. The state 
or character of being virtuous. ‘The loveof 
Britomart, the virtwoweness of Belphorbe," 


Spenser. 

Virulence (vir'fi-lens), n. [Fr. virwlenee, L. 
virulentia.] The quality of being virulent; 
aa, (at) the quality or property of being ex- 
tremely poisonous, venomous, or injurious 
to life; as, the virulence of poison. (6) Acri- 
mony of temper; extreme bitterness or ma- 
lignity; as, the virulence of enmity or malice; 
the virulence of satire; to attack a man with 


virulence, ‘Intemperance of speech and 
virulence of pen." Swift. 
Virulency | (vir'i-len-si), n. Same as 


Virulence. ‘The virulency of their calum- 
nies,” BJ 


oOnson, 
Virulent (vir'd-lent), a. [Fr. virulent, 
from L. virwlentus, poisonous, from virus, 
poison, See VIRUS.) 1. Extremely Renal 
ous or Venomous; very actively injnrious to 
life. ‘A contagious rder rendered more 
sicoieat by Daoieannen.. Sir W. Seott.— 
‘ery ter in enmity; malignant; as, a 
virulent invective. 4 ” 
Virulented f Wvir O:dant-eg), a. Filled with 
aon. Feltham, 
tly (vir'i-lent-li), adv. In a virn- 
lent manner; with malignant activity; with 
bitter spite or severity. ‘He had employed 


his pen 50 nese, 18 Ca 
Virus (vi'rus), n, (L., poison. Cog. Gr. ios 
for vies, visor, Skr. rizha, Ir. fi, poison. ] 


1. Contagious poisonous matter; especially 
A polsouous “igen oe or agency (unknown 
in its nature and inappreciable by the 
senses) Which produces zymotic diseases, as 


Endued with power 


te; pure; unspotted: applied to wo- | 


| 


VISCIN 


small-pox, yr acarlatina, continued 
fevers, cholera, syphilis, hydrophobia, &e, 
Ptmerdiffers from venom in the latter being « secre- 
ion natural to certain animals, whilst the former is 
4lwags the result of a morbid process,—a morbid 
poison, loge 


| 2. Fig. virulence; extreme acrimony or 


ed in or having a taste for any | 


bitterness; malignity. 
vores: 


Vis (vis), = [L., pl wires.] Force a} evht 
strength; vigour; energy: a wo 
met with in the writings of our older phy- 
sicista; as, vis acceleratriz, accelera 
force; via tmpresea, impressed force, that is, 
the force exerted as in moving a body or in 
changing its direction. — Vis tnertia:: (a) the 
resistance of matter, as when a body at rest 
is set in motion, or a body in motion is 
brought to rest, or has its motion ch 
either in direction or velocity. (b) The re- 
sistance offered by the inertness of | 
or their unwillingness to alter habits or 
what is established.— Vie mortua, dead 
furce; force doing no work, but merel 
producing pressure, as a at rest,— Fi 
vind, living force; the force of a body moving 

net resistance, or Seine work. It is ex- 

pressed by the product of the mass of a body 
multiplied by the ayonre of ita velocity. 

Visa (vé'zi), n. A visd. 

vies Myson an mm visé. eee b pe we 
isage (viz'ij), n. . Pirage, O. It, vi 
from a hypothetical L. form visaticum, trom 
L. virua, alook, aseeing, from L. video, viswm, 
to see. See Vision.) The face, counte- 
nance, or look of a person or of other animal: 
chiefly applied tohuman beings; as,awolfish 


His winege was 60 marred, more than any gee 
& lid, 
Love and beauty still that tfregr grace. Ji ‘alter: 


Visage? (viz'ij),v.t. Tofront; tofacea 
Virtuous (vér'ti-us), a. 1. Morally good; Yin ) thing. 


Visaged (viz'ijd), a. Having a vi or 
countenance. ‘The one Poa yed like a 
lion.’ Miiton, 

Visard (vic'dard), 1, A mask. See VISOR. 
ba a ged o.f. To mask. 

(véz--vé), adv, [Fr., from 0. Fr. 
vis, a Visage, L. virus, a look. (See VISAGE.) 
Lit. face-to-face.) In a position facing each 
other; standing or sitting face to face, 

Vis-a-vis (véz-ii-vé), n. 1. One who or that 
ween is proces pt = shee to face “— 
another: d specially of one person 
faces another in certain dances. 

Miss Blanche was indeed the wir-d-wiy of Miss 
Laura, . . . and talked to her when they met 
during the quadrille evolutions, Thackeray. 
2 A light town-carri for two persons 
who are seated tating cack other. — : 

Could the stage be a tir-d-tais, 

Waere cach tansy loraysute cee 

The nymph oa adoees tete-A-téte. AY. Seth, 


ae, Vizcacha (vis-ki'cha, viz-ku’- 
cha), m. (Sp. rizeacha, bizeacha.) The Cal- 
amye Viscacha, a 


ent mammal of the 
family Chinchillidw, of the size of a bed- 
er, Very common near Boenos Ayres, where 
ae burrows ng 0 aemeree as to render 
dangerous vel over them, especially 
at night, the holes Pang deep that a horse 
is almost sure to fall if he comes on one. 
The skins are Valued in England on account 
of their fur, Written also Biscacha, Bir- 


cacha. 

Viscera (vis'e-ra), n.pl. [L., pL of riseus.] The 
contents of the great cavities of the body, as 
of the skull, chest, and abdomen: usually re- 
stricted to the organs of the thorax ab- 
domen; the entrails; the bowels. 

Visceral (vis'e-ral), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
viscera.—2. Having fine sensibility; tender. 


pe all other the inmost and 
ection; and therefore called by 
* Bowels of Love.” 

Viscerate (vis'e-rat), v.t. To deprive of the 
entrails or viscera; to eviscerate. 

Viscid (vis‘sid), a, [L,L viveidus, clammy, 
from visewm, the mistletoe, bird-lime. } 
Sticking or adhering, and having a ropy or 
glutinous consistency; semi-fluid and sticky; 
a5, turpentine, tar, gum, d&c., are mure or 
less viscid. 

Viscidity (vis-sid’i-ti),m. 1. The state or 
quality of being viscid; glutinousness; tena- 
city; stickiness. —2 Glutinous concretion. 
c * icks of 

Se tert ic ke m 2 TE 
apne intachanaag precipitate the — 

Visein (vis’sin), m A clear, colourless, 
tasteless, and nearly inodorous culstance 
which forms the glutinous constituent of 
the stalks, leaves, and especially the berries 


most mln! 
the apostle, 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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Visit (viz'it), v.¢. (Fr. visiter, from L. visito, 
a frey. from viso, to go to see, itself a freq. 
from video, visum, to see. See VISION.) 
1. To go.or come to see (a person or thing) 
in the way of friendship, business, curiosity, 
ceremony, duty, or the like; to call upon; 
to proceed to in order to view or look on. 

1 was sick, and ye wrstted me. Mat. xxv. 36. 
We will vsr# you at supper-time. Shak. 
If thou wouldst view fair Melrose right, 
Go, visit it by the pale moonlight. Sir 1H’. Scott. 
2 To come or go to generally; to make one’s 
appearance in or at; to call at, to enter, 
as, certain birds visit this country only in 
spring. Specitically—3 To go or come to 
see for the purpose of inspection, super- 
vision, examination, correction of abuses, or 
the like; as, an ine visits his district, 
or a bishop visits his diocese regularly.— 
4. To afflict; to overtake or come upon: said 
especially of diseases or calamities. ‘ Ere 
he by sickness had been visited.” Shak. 
‘Those impieties for the which they are 
now visited.’ Shak. Similarly, in scriptural 
hraseology, (a) to send a judgment from 
eaven upon, whether for the purpose of 
chastising or afflicting, or of comforting or 
consoling; to judge. 
Therefore hast thou wéseled and destroyed then. 


5. xxvi. 14 
O visit me with thy salvation. Ps. cvi. 4. 
He shall not be vesrted with evil. Prov, xix. 23. 
(>) To inflict punishment for. ‘ Visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children.” 
Ex xxxiv. 7. 

Now will he remember their iniquity, and vzstt their 
sins. Os. Vill. 23. 
Visit (viz‘it), vi To practise going to see 
others; to keep up friendly intercourse by 
going to the houses of friends or relatives; 

tu make calls. 

Whilst she was under her mother she was forced to 
be Santas to live in ceremony, and always visiting 
on Sundays. Law. 

Visit (viz’it), n. 1. The act of visiting or 
going to see a person, place, or thing; a 
short stay of friendship, ceremony, business, 
curiosity, or the like; a call; as, to pay a 
visit to a person or a place; to be on a visit 
witha person. ‘ bisits, like those of angels, 
short and far between.’ Blair,—2. A formal 
or official visit; a visitation.— Right of visit. 
Same as Right of Visitation. See VISITA- 
TION. 

Visitable (viz'it-a-bl), a. Liable or subject 
to be visited or inspected. A 


All hospitals built since the reformation are piss- 
able by the king or lord chancellor. Ay Ge. 


Visitant (viz’it-ant), n. One who visits; one 
who goes or comes to see another; one who 
is a guest in the house of a friend; a visitor. 

When the wrsttart comes again he is no morea 
stranger, Sos 

Visitant (viz‘it-ant), a. Acting the part of 
a visitor; paying visits; visiting. ‘Edith 
ever visifant with him.’ Tennyson. 

Visitation (viz-i-ta’shon), n. (L. visitatia. 
visitationis, from visito. See VISIT.) 1. The 
act of visiting or paying a visit; a visit. 
‘Means to pay Bohemia the visitation.’ 
Shak. ‘Neglect the visitation of my friends ° 


In the instant that your messen 


t came, in loviny 
wistlalion was with me a young 


octor of Rome. 


Shak. 
[Now hardly used in this sense, visit, visiting 
being employed. ]—2. Object of visit. [Rare. | 
O flowers! 


My early vistfation and my last. Milton. 


3. A formal or judicial visit paid periodi- 
cally by a superior, superintending officer, or 
other competent authority, toa corporation, 
college, church, or other house, for the pur- 
pose of examining into the manner in which 
the business of the body is conducted, how 
its laws and regulations are observed and 
executed, or the like; as, the diocesan visi- 
tations of the English bishops; the parochial 
visitations of the archdeacons —4. A special 
dispensation or judgment from heaven, com- 
munication of divine favour or goodness, 
nore usually of divine indignation and re- 
tribution; retributive affliction or trouble; 
divine chastisement or affliction. 

What will ye do in the day of uisttrtion, and in the 
desolation which shall come from fur? $. X. 3 


The most comfortable wrsitations God hath sent 
men from above, have taken especially the times of 
prayer as their most natural opportunities. Hooker. 


5. In tnternational law, the act of a naval 
commander who visits or enters on board 
a vessel belonging to another state for the 
purpose of ascertaining her character and 
ch, chain;  ¢h, Sc. loch; 


g.g0; j, job; 


object, but without claiming or exercising | 


the right of search. The right of perform- 
ing this act is called the right of visit or of 


visitation.—6. A church festival in honour | 


of the visit of the Virgin Mary to Elizabeth, 


celebrated on the 2d of July.— The Visita- | 


tion of our Lady, an order of nuns originally 
founded by St. Francois de Sales at Annecy 
in Savoy in 161C, and established in America 
in 1808. In America the nuns give them- 
selves to the education of girls. 

Visitatorial (viz'i-ta-to”ri-al),a. Belonging 
or pertaining to a judicial visitor or visita- 
tion; as, visttatorial power. 

A special commission was directed to Cartwright, 
to Wright, and to Sir Thomas Jenner, appointing 
them to exercise virifatorta/ jurisdiction over the 
college. Ma: y. 

Visiter (vizi-tér), n. One who visits. [It 
has been pro to distinguish between 
visiter and visitor, by employing the former 


word to designate one who pays an ordinary | 


visit, the latter to denote one who visits 
officially, as in sense (b) of VISITOR. } 
His vistter observed the look, and proceeded. 
Dickens 


Visiting (viz‘it-ing), a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to visits; authorized to visit and inspect; 
as, a visiting committee. 

Visiting (viz‘it-ing), n. 1. The act or prac- 


2. Prompting; influence. 


No compunctious vésétings of nature shake 
fell purpose. Shak 


Visi -book (viz’it-ing-byk), n A book 
containing a list of names of persons who 
are to be visited. Thackeray. 

Visiting-card (viz'it-ing-kard), nA small 
fine card, bearing one's name, &c., to be left 
in making calls or paying visits. Thackeray. 

Visitor (viz'i-tor), n. [Fr. visiteur. See 
VISIT.] One who visits; (2) one who comes 
or goes to see another, as in civility or 


| Visual (vizh’t-al), a. 
tice of paying visits or making calls.— | ( ) 


friendship. (5) A superior or person autho- | 


rized to visit a corporation or any institution, 
for the purpose of seeing that the laws and 
regulations are observed, or that the duties 
and conditions prescribed by the founder 
or by law are duly performed and executed. 
The king is the wssstor of all lay corporations. 
’ Blackstone. 
Written also Visiter (which see). 

Visitress (viz’it-res), n. <A female visitor or 
visiter. Charlotte Bronte. 

Visivet (viz‘iv), a. (Fr. visi/, from L. video, 
visum, to see. See VISION.) Pertaining to 
the power of seeing; visual. 

Christ might suspend the actings of their wissve 
faculty in reference to himself. South. 


Vismia (vis’mi-a), ». [In honour of M. de | 


Visme, a Lisbon merchant.) A genus of 
plants, nat. order Hypericacee. e bark 
of V. guianensis, a native of Guiana, yields 





Vismia guiasensis, 


agum resin, which resembles gamboge. The 
leaves and fruit yield a similar secretion. 
It is used in medicine as a purgative; and a 
decoction of the leaves is recommended in 
intermittent fever. 

Visne (vén or vé’ne), n. (Norm. Fr.; 0.Fr. 
visnet, L.L. visnetus. See VENUE.) Neigh- 
bourhood. See VENUE. 

Visnomyt (viz’no-mi), n. [A corruption of 
physiognumy.) Face; countenance; : 














AGE, VISION.] 1. A headd-piece or mask used 
to conceal the face or disguise the wearer. 
O, never will I trust to speeches penn’d, ... 
Nor never come in vtsor to my friend. SAa&. 
For a tyrant is but like a king upon a stage, a man 
in a visor, Altiion. 
2. That part of a helmet which defends the 
face, and which can be lifted up and down 
at pleasure, and is perforated for seeing and 
breathing. 
And the knight 
Had vutsor up, and show'd a youthful face. 
Tesunyson. 
3. The fore-piece of a cap, projecting over 
and protecting the eyes. (Other spellings 
are Visard, Vwar, Vizard. } 

Visored (viz’ord), a. Wearing a visor: 
masked; disguised. ‘ Visor’d falsehood and 
base forgery.’ Afiton. 

Vista (vis’ta), ». [It., sight, view, from L. 
video, visu, to see.] A view or prospect 
through an avenue, as between rows of 
trees; hence, the trees or other things that 
form the avenue. 

The finish'd garden to the view 
lts vistas opens and its alleys green. Thomason. 


| Visto (vis’té), n Same as Vista. (Rare.] 


my | 


Thou out-of-tune psalm-singing slave! spit in his 
Beam’ & Fi | 


Visnomy. 

Vison (vi’son),n A genus of semi-aquatic 
weasels, of which the mink is the best. 
known species. 

Visor, Vizor (vizor), n. [Fr. visi2re, a visor, 
from O.Fr. vis, the face or visage. See VIs- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


Then all beside this glade and 1isto 


You'd see nymphs lying like Calisto. Gay. 


(Fr. visuel, L.L. visu- 
alia, froin L. visus, sight, from video, vieum, 
to see. See VISION.) Pertaining to sight; 
used in sight; serving as the instrument of 
seeing; as, the visual nerve. 
The air, 
No where so clear, sharpen'd his vésua/ ray. 
Afslfon. 
— Visual angle, the angle under which an 
object is seen, or the angle formed at the 
be by the rays of light which come from 
the extremities of the object. When an 
object is near the eye the visual angle is 
increased, and when at a distance it is di- 
minished. Hence, objects at a distance 
appear smaller than when near us.— Vistal 
ant, in persp. a point in the horizontal 
ine in which all the visual rays unite.— 
Visual rays, lines of light, imagined to come 
from the object to the eye. 
Visualise, Visualize (vizh’i-al-Iz), v.t. To 
[Rare.] 
What is this Me? A Voice, a Motion, an NP peae: 
ance—some embodied, visualised Idea in the Etes- 
nai Mind. Carlyle. 
Visualise, Visualize (vizh’i-al-1z), v.i. To 
call up a mental image or picture with a 
distinctness approaching actual vision—thus 
some persons actually almost see the figures 
in an arithmetical operation mentally per- 
formed. 

Many of my readers do not and cannot ti'snadize, 
and few have the habit in a pronounced degree. 


Francis Galton, 
Visuality (vizh-i-al‘i-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being visual; a sight; a glimpse; 
a mental picture. 

We have a pleasant eiswadity of an old summer 
afternoon in the Queen's Court two hundred years 
ago. Carlyle. 

Vitacess eee n. pl. Anat. order of 
plants of which the genus Vitis (the vines) 
s the type. The species are, fur the most 
part, inhabitants of the warmer parts of the 
temperate zone, and are found in both the 
Old and New Worlds, especially in Asta. 
They are sarmentose and mostly climbing 
shrubs; the lower leaves are opposite, and 
the upper ones alternate, stalked, simple, 
lobed, or compound, with stipules at the 
base. The peduncles are racemose, thyrsoid, ' 
corymbose, cymose, or umbellate oppress 
the leaves, and are sometimes changed into 


muke visual or visible. 


tendrils. See VITIS. 

Vitaille,t n. Victuals. Chaucer. See Vic- 
TUAL. 

Vital (vi’tal), a. (Fr. vital, from L. vitalis, 


vital, pertaining to life, from vita (for vivita), 
life, from stem of rio, victuin, to live. Akin 
are also virid, vrivacity, rictual, viand, &c. 
From a root seen also in E. quick. See QUICK.) 
1. Pertaiuing to life, either animal or ie i 
table: as, vital energies; vital powers. ‘ Be- 
reft my vitul powers.’ Shak. 


When I hare pluck’d the rose 
I cannot give it vital growth ayain; 
It needs must wither. . 

1 have adverted to many facts and arguments 
which seem to me to justify the conclusion that there 
are certain phenomena characteristic of all living 
matter, and which are included under the terms #5- 
frition, growth, formation, multiplication, which 
are not physical and which cannot be explained by 
physical law. I propose therefore to call these purely 
vital actions. . . . T have never been able to dis- 
cover in any non-living bodies whatever, any pheno- 
menon which can be fairly said to correspond to, or 
to be compared with, the above. Dr. Lionel Beale. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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VITRIOLINE 





2 Contributing to life; necessary to life; as, 
pital air; vital blood.—3. Containing life. 
Spirits that live throughout, 

Pitel in every part. alifalton. 
4. Being the seat of life; being that on which 
life depenila. 

The dart flew on, and pierc'd a wife! part. Foape, 
5. Wery necessary; highly important; ¢aacn- 
tial; Indispensable. 

A competence is wifa/to content, Firmmg. 

(To) Lanfranc... Latin Christianity looked up 

asthe champion of her wtal rloctrine.  Afsionan, 


4+ So disposed as to live; capable of living; 
viable. 


hagoras and Hi rates affirm the birth of the 
caveats mmcrehs hi bee vipad. Sir FL Browite. 
—Vital air, an old name for oxygen gas, 
which is essential to animal life. — Vitel 
ene the name given by Schultze to a fluid 
plants found in certain vessels called by 
him vital vessele. It is also termed Later 
‘which see).—Vital functions, those func- 
jonas or facultles of the body on which life 
immediately depends, as the circulation of 


the blood, respiration, digestion, &c.— Vital | 


inciple, the unknown couse of life. 

Vitaliam (vi'tal-izm). nm. In biol, the doctrine 
that ascribes all the functions of an organ- 
ism to a vital principle distinct from chem- 
ical and other physical forces. 

Vitalist (vi'tal-iat), vn. One who holds the 
doctrine of vitaliam, 

The development of biological science has pro- 
gressed| contemporancously with the successive vic- 
nil rune? by the physicists over the  vafnarey, 
ing any fundamental vital phenomenon open purely 
physical and chemical principles, MW, f. MirAolron, 

Vitality (vi-tal'i-ti),n. 1. The state of show- 
ing vital powers or capacities; the principle 
of animation or of life; aa, the ritality of 
vegetable seeds or of eggs. 

The essential phenomenon of witalify is, . . . tn 
the words of Mlerbert Spencer, “the continuous ad- 
justment of internal relations to external relabons," 
and life, in its effect, is the totality of the functions 
ofa living being. 4. Nichalran, 
2 Animation; manifestation of life or of a 
capacity for lasting; as, an institution devoid 
of wifality, 

Vitalization (vi'tal-iz-A"shon), n. The act 
or process of infusing the vital principle. 

Vitalize (vi'tal-iz), .¢ pret. & pp. etfalized; 

r. vitalizing, To give life to; to furnish 

th the vital principle; as, cifalized blood. 

Organic assimilation... is a force which not anly 

ucés motion and chemical change, but also 
witafiaes the matter on which it acts.  /iemell, 

Vitally (vi'tal-li},ade. 1. In a vital manner; 
so a8 to give life. 

The organic structure of bhoman bodies, by which 
they are (ted to live and move, aml to be sutaily 
informer by the soul, is the workmanship of a inost 
wise and beneficent Maker. Heatley, 
2, Essentially; as, wifally important, 

Vitals ( vi'talz), n pl. 1. Internal parts or 
organs of animal bodies essential to Life: 
used vaguely or generally. 

The disease preyed upon his pater; and he enon 
discovered, wi 
be bought. Fokuson, 
2. The part of a complex whole essential to 
ita life, existence, or to a sound 
corruption of manners preys upon the citals 
of a state. 

Vitellary?) (vit'el-In-ri), mn [L pifellus, the 
yolk of an egg.) The place where the yolk 
of an egg ewimeainthe white. Sir 7. Browne. 

Vitellicle (vi-tel'li-kl), n. (Dim. of vifellua.] 
In physiol, the little yolk-bag, or the bag 
containing that part of the yolk which has 
not been converted into the germ-mass and 
embryo, In man it is the wabiltcal peviele, 

Vitellin, Vitelline (vi-tel'lin), mn <A sub- 
stance conaleting of casein and albumen, 
characteristic of the yolk of birds’ 

Vitelline (vi-tellin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the yolk of eggs, more especially to the 
dentoplastic or nutritive pare of the yolk. 

Vitellus (vi-tel'us), 1. [L., the yolk of an 

gy.) 1. In phystol. the yolk of an ege.— 
2 In bot. a menlirane inelosing the embryo 
in some plants, as Nymphima, ginger, and 
pepper. It seems to be the remains of the 
embryo sac, or the eoc of the amnios, 

Vitex (vi'teks), 
in allusion to the flexible liranchea.] A ve- 
nua of plants, nat. order Verbenacem. The 
best known species is 1) agnus eoetus (the 
chaste tree), a native of the south of Europe. 
The fruit is globular, with an acrid and aro- 
matic taste, and iscalled wild pepper in the 
south of France. The leaves, in ancient 
times, were strewed upon beds, and sup- 


hysicist has hitherte succeeded in explain: | 


indignation, that health was not to | 


late; ns, 


[L.. from vieo, to hind, | 


posed to preserve chastity. WV. altissima 
and V. arborea, which grow in hot countries, 
eld valuable timber, 
tiate (vish'i-it), vt. pret. & pp. eitiated; 
ppr. vitiating, [L, ritio, vitiatum, from 
rifium, & fault, vice. See VICcE.] 1. To ren- 


der vicious, faulty, or imperfect: to injure | 


the quality or substance of; to cause to be 
defective; to impair; to spoil. 

Th im hi | him th f vigil 
ctyiects, 8 sad of pene retes SP wisvee 
by limuory. fvelpa, 


This undistinguishing complaisance will ome ihe 
arta, | 


taste of readers. 

2. To cause to fail of effect either in whole 
orin part; to render invalid or of no effect; 
to destroy the validity or binding force of, aa, 
of a legal instrument or a transaction; to di- 
vest of legal value or authority; to invali- 
date; as, any undue influence exerted on a 
jury citiates their verdict; fraud vitiates a 
contract; a court {s witiated by the presence 
of unqualified persons sitting as members 


of it.— Svs, To impair, spoil, deprave, em-— 


base, contaminate, taint, infect, defile, pol- 
lute, sophisticate. 

Vitiation (vish-i-a'shon), n. The act of viti- 
ating; (2) impairment; corruption; as, the 
vitiation of the blood. (4) A rendering in- 
valid or illegal; as, the vifiation of a contract 
or a court 

Viticula (vi-tik’i-la), n. [Dim. of L, vitts, a 
vine.) In bot. a trailing stem, as of a cucum- 


r. 

Viticulture (vit'i-kul-tir), 1 [L wity, a 
vine, and culfeera, culture.) The culture or 
cultivation of the vine. 


Vitilitigatet (vit-i-lit'i-git),v.i [L. witilitigo, | 


aT Gece vice, and litige, to 
uarrel.] Tocontend in law Utigiously, cap- 
ously, or vexatiously. 


Vitilitigation t (vit-i-lit’i-gi"shon), n Vex-— 


atious or quarrelsome litigation. 
I'll force you by A, he ratiocination 

To leave your warn iis iafiaee, Butier. 
Vitiosity (vish-i-os'i-ti), m. The state of 
being vicious; corrupted state; depravation. 


*The corruption, perverseness, and rifioaity | 
Sotrth 


of man's will’ 


-Vitious, Vitiously, Vitiousness ( vish’us, 
vish’na-li, vish’'us-nes). See Vicrovs and its | 


derivatives, 


~—Witis (vi'tis), n. ([L., a vine, from a root wi, 


to be pliant, seen in vieo, to twist ther, 
to plait, to bend, vimen, a pliant twig; and 
in E. withe, withy.] A wenus of plants, the 
type of the nat. order Vitacem:; the vines. 
The species, which are found rma 4 in Asio 
and America, are climbing shrubs, with 
simple lobed, cut, or toothed, rarely com- 


pound leaves, and thyrsoid racemes of small | 


greenish yellow flowers, and bearing in clus- 
ters a fruit called grapes. The best known, 
and by far the most important species, is 
the VF. vinifera, the common vine or grape- 
vine, o native of Central Asia, of which there 
is a multitude of varieties. The cultivation 
of the vine extends from near 65° north lati- 
tude to the i hog oe but in south latitudes 
it only extends to about 40°. I[t is rarely 
grown at a greater altitude than 2000 feet. 
In favourable seasons the vine ripens in the 
open air in England, and in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries considerable quanti- 
ties of inferior wine were made from native 
erapes. Vineyards are now, however, un- 
known in this country: but the grapes raised 
in hothouses are excellent. The vine grows 
in every sort of soil; but that which is light 
and gravelly seems beat suited for the pro- 
duction of fine wines. The vine is a long- 


lived plant: indeed, in warm climates, the | 


peric of ie axiienice Ps ape known. eae is 
propaga rom seeds, layers, cuttings, 
erehuine. and by inoculation. Several sp 
clesof vine are indigenous in North America, 
asthe Vili Labrusca, the wild-vine or fox- 
crape; VW. ecerdifelia, heart-leaved vine or 
chicken-grape; V.ri~tna,river-side or sweet- 
scented vine. See WINE. 

Vitreo-electric (vit'ré-6-é-lek"trik), a. Con- 
taining or exhibiting positive electricity, or 
electricity similar to that which is excited 
by rubbing glass, 

Vitreous ( vit‘ré-us ), a. 
vitrum, glass; same root as video, ty see, See 


Visios.) 1. Of, pertaining to, or obtained | 
| Vitriolic ( vit-ri-ol'ik), a, 


from glasa.—2 Consisting of glass; as, a 
vitreovs substance. —3. Resembling class; ns, 
the vitreous humour of the eye, 80 called 
from its resembling melted glass. fay. 
This humour occupies more than three- 
fourths of the interior of the eye, and is 


sented behind the crystalline lens. The rays | 


[L. vifrevs, from | 


| 





Vitrifiable (vit'ri-fi-a-bl), a. 


Vitrified (vit’ri-fid), p. and a, 


Vitriol (vit'ri-ol), n. 


Vitriolate (vit'ri-0-lat), 


of light which enter the eye undergo two 
refractions in passing through the aqueous 
humour and crystalline lena, On ente 
the vitreous humour they undergo a 
refraction, thus acquiring their final degree 
of convergence, so that they form an image 
at a focus on the retina or very nearit. See 
EYE. — Vitreous electricity, produced 
by rubbing glass, as distinguished from 
resinous electricity, See ELECTRICITY. 


Vitreousness (vit'ré-ns-nes),n The quality 


or state of being vitreous; resemblance to 


lass. 
Vitrescence (vi-tres'sens), n. [From L. wit- 


rum, glass.) The state or quality of being 

vitrescent; o tendency to become glass or 

glassy; susceptibility of being formed into 
a; Classiness. 


lass 
Vitrescent (vi-tres‘sent), a. Turning into 
met tending to become glasa, 


cible (vi-tres‘si-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing vi 


tritied. : 
Vitric (vit'rik), a. [L. vitrum, glass} Of or 


pertaining to the fused compounds in which 
silex predomtndten, such a8 glass and some 
of the enamels; in contradistinction to cer- 
mnie. 


| Vitrifaction (vit-ri-fak’shon), n. The act, 


process, or operation of vitrifying or con- 
verting into glass or a glassy substance b 
heat; as, the vitrifaction of sand, flint, an 
bbles with alkaline salts. 
trifacture (vit'ri-{ak-tir), m [L. rifrwm, 
vlass.] The matinfacture of glass. 
Capable of 
being vitrified or converted into glass by 
vitrifoble.— Vitrifable colours: metallic pie. 
.—Vitrifiable colours, metallic piz- 
ments, which become vitrifled when fata 
on surfaces. Such are 1 


| used in enamels, 
ttery, and stained glass. 
‘trificable? (vit-rifi-ka-bl), a. Vitrifiable. 


Vitrificate! (vit-rifi-kat), o.t To vitrify. 
Vitrification (vit-rif'l-ka’shon), nm. Vitri- 


faction (which see) 

Converted 
into glass.—Vitrifed forts, n class of pre- 
historic hill fortresses, principally found on 
the cresta of Scottish hills, butalsoin France, 
the walls of which are perfectly or par- 
tially vitrified or transformed into a kind 
of glass. It has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved whether the vitrifaction was inten- 
tional or net. 


Vitriform (vit'ri-form), a. [L. cifrum, glass, 


and E. form.) Having the form or resem- 
blance of glass. 


ppr. ciftrifying, [L. cifrvm, glass, aud facio, 
tomake.) To convert into glass by fusion 
ar thes action of heat; as, to vitri/y sand and 
ne 


| Vitrify ( vit'ri-fi), vt pret & pp. ni foes 


Vitrify (vit'ri-fi), vi. To become glass; to 


be converted into ylass. 

Cheinists make vessels of anitnal substances cal- 
cined, which will not gulryfy in the fire. 

Arbul inet. 

[Fr. vitriol, L.L. wit- 
rinkwm, a glassy substance, from L. riéruim, 
fines, from the crystalline form and trans- 
ucency of the sulphates.] The old chemi- 
cal and still the common name of sulphuric 
acid and of many of its compounds, which, 
in certain states, have a glassy appear- 
ance.—Blwe vitriol or copper miriol, sul- 
phate of copper.—Green vitriol, See Cop- 
PERAS.— Lead vitriol, sulphate of lead; an- 
glesite.— Nickel vitriol, hydrated sulphate 
of nickel,—Oil of vitriol, concentrated sul- 
phuric acid.—Aed rifriol, (a) a sulphate of 
cobalt. Called also Cobalt Vitriol. (b) Rel 
sulphate of iron. Called also Vitriol of Mara. 
— White ritriol, sulphate of zine. 
wt pret. & pp 
rilnialated; ppr. rifriolating. To convert 
into a vitriol, as iron pyrites by the alsorp- 
tion of oxygen, which reduces the tron to 
an oxide, and the sulphur to sulphuric acid. 
Thus the sulphide of iron when rifriolated 
becomes sak fac of iron or green vitriol. 
| Nearly obsolete] 


Vitriolate, Vitriolated (vit'ri-6-lit, vit'ri- 


O-lat-ed), p. and a. Converted into a sul- 
hate or a vitriol, 
triolation (vit'ri-6-lA"shon), 1 The act 


or 3 bp of converting into a sulphate or 
a vitriol. 


Pertaining to 
vitriol; having the qualities of vitriol, or 
obtained from vitriol.— Vitriolie acid, an 
old name for sulphuric acid, 


Vitrioline (eer o-inhe. a portation tn, 
G, 


or resembling vitriol; vitriol 


‘A spring 
of a citrioline taste and odour." 


Fuller. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; J, Sc. fey. 


VITRIOLIZABLE 


Vitriolizable (vit'ri-ol-iz-a-bl), a. 
of being converted into a vitriol, 
Vitriolization (vit'ri-vl-iz-a"shon). See 
VITRIOLATION. 

Visesolies (vit'ri-ol-iz), 1.4 Same as Vitri- 
olin he 


Vitrioloust (vi-tri’o-lus), a. Containing 
vitriol: vitriolic. 

Vitro-di-Trino (vit'ri-dé-tré’nd), a. A kind 
of filigree or reticulated glasework, invented 
by the Venetians in the fifteenth century, 
consisting of a lace-work of white enamel 
or transparent glass, forming a series of 
diamond-shaped sections; in the centre of 
each an air-bubble was allowed to remaio 
asaidecoration, Fairholt, 

Vitrotype (vit'ro-tip), x In age a name 


given to the processes which 
nas. : 
Vitruvian (vi-tro'vi-an), a. Of or pertain- 
trupian scroll, om 
DDIM 

named after 2/7 ‘2 * ce 
series Of cotn- 

the Composite order. 

amoug ancient Greeks and Romans, a ri 





production of collodion film pictures on 
H, Knight. 

ing to Marcus Vitrweins Pollio, a celebrated 

Roman architect, born about 80 B.c.— Fi- 

an architectu- 

ral ornament 

Vitruvius, and - 

consisting of a Vitruvian Seroll. 

voluted scrolls, which is very fanciful and 

varied. It frequently occurs in friezes of 

Vitta (vit‘a), mn. pl. Vitte (vit’e). (L] 1.4 
headband, fillet, or garland; tire pn 
bon or fillet used as a decoration of sacred 
persons or things, as of priests, victims, 
statues, altars, and the like. 
2. 1n bot. a name given to the 
receptacles of oil which are 
found in the fruits of um- 
belliferous plants, aa in those 
of anige, dill, fennel, caraway, 
&e. The cut shows the fruit 
of Carum Carui (common 
caraway seeds): vn, vittee. 
The same term ia sometimes 
applied to the various stripes 
which are found upon leaves. 

Vittate (vit’at), a. [From 
vitfa.] 1. Provided with a ix 
vitta or vittw,—2 In bot. striped length- 
Wise, 

Vituline ( vit'i-lin), a. 
vilula, a calf. 
calf or to veal. 

Vituperable (vi-ti'pe-ra-bl), a. [See ViTv- 
PEKATE | Deserving or liable to vitupera- 
tion; blameworthy, censtrable. Caxton. 

Vituperate (vi-ti'pe-rat). vt pret. & pp. 
viluperated; ppr, vituperating, ([Fr. vitu- 
perer,'to vituperate, dispraise,discommend 
(Cotgrave); from L. vitupero, mtuperatum 
—ritinm, a vice, a fault, and paro, to pre- 

are.} To blame with abusive language, to 
Bud fault with abusively; to abuse verbally; 
to rate; to objurgate, [This word seems to 
have come into use much Jater than vilu- 
ration and wituperable. | ; 

Vituperation (vi-t0'pe-ra"shon), nm. [L. vi- 
tuperafio.) Vhe act of vituperating, cen- 
sure with abusive terms; abuse; railing, 


Carton. 
Whena man becomes untractable, and inaccessible, 





[L. vitulinus, from 


by fierceness and proje, then tifuferafient comes | 


upon him, and privation of honour follaws flo 
rie. 
Doers Demosthenes imagine that Philip is not 
greatly more fertile in the means of annoyance than 
any Athenian is in the terms of pitaperafiree. 


Landtar, 
Vituperative (vi-ti’pe-rat-iv), a. Serving 
to viluperate; containing or expressing abu- 


sive censure; abusive. * Vituperative appel- | 


lations." &. Jonson. 
The torrents of female eloquence, especially in the 
wifaperadize way, stem all opposition. CAéererfedad. 

Vituperatively (vi-ti'pe-rat-iv-li), ade. In 
a vituperative manner; with vituperation; 
abusively. 

Vituperator (vi-ti'pe-rit-ér), n. One who 
vituperates; one who censures abusively; a 
reprehender; a reviler. 

Vituperious} (vi-ti-pé'ri-us), a. Worthy of 
vituperation; disgraceful ‘A vituperiows 
and vile name." Shelton. 

Viva (vé'via), infer) [It] An Italian ex- 
clamation of applause or joy, svienpvedt 
to the French vive, long live: often use 
substantively; os, the king reached his 

alace amidst the vivas of the people. 
ivace (vé-vi'cha), a, [It.] In mune, viva- 
cious; 
‘form a passage in a brisk lively manner. 
Vivacious (vi-va‘shus), a [L. rirar, rivace, 


Capable 


involve the | 


See VEAL.) Belonging toa | 


wrisk; specifically, a direction to | 
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from vivo, to live, riows, alive. See VITAL) | 


1.¢ Having vigorous powers of life; long- 
lived; nel lite’ Fuller: Bentley. See 
Vivaciry, 1,—2. Lively; active; sprightly in 
temper or conduct; proceedin nm or 
characterized by eprightliness. ; le of a 
vivacious temper. owell, ‘Here if the 
poet had not been moacious.” Spectator. — 
3. In bot. living throughout the year or for 
several years; perennial —Syw. Sprightly, 
lively, animated, brisk, gay, merry, jocuni, 
light-hearted, 

Vivaciously (vi-vi'shus-li), ade. In a 
phere manner; with vivacity, life, or 
apirit. 

Vivaciousness (vi-va'’shus-nes), mn 1. The 
state or quality of being vivacious; vivacity; 
liveliness. —2.+ State of being long-lived; 
longevity, ee vivaciousness they outlive 
most men." r. 

Vivacity (vi-vas'i-ti), mn. (Fr. wivaeité; L. 
vivacifas, See Vrvactous.) 1.4 The quality 
of being vivacious in old sense of long- 


lived; tenacity of life; hence, length of life; | 


longevity. 

They .. . survive some days the loss of their 
heads and hearts; so vigorous is their pirarity. i 
CU ‘: 

James Sands of Horborn in this county, is most re- 

markable for his vfmarcity, for he lived 


2. Liveliness of manner or character; spright- | 


liness of temper or behaviour; animation; 
briskness; cheerfulness; spirit; as, a lady 
of great riracity. ‘A great vivacity in his 
countenance.” Dryden. ‘Great vieaerty in 
his fancy.’ Burnet. 

Vivandiere (vé-vin-dé-ir),n, [Fr., fem. 
of civandier, from It vicandiere, a suller, 
from rivanda, food, See VIAND.] A female 
attached to French and other continental 
regiments, who sells provisions and liquor. 
The dress ia gen y a modified form of 
that of the regiment. 

Vivarium (vi-vi'ri-um), ». [L., from virus, 
alive. See VITAL.) A place artificially pre- 
pared for keeping animals alive, in as nearly 
as possible their natura) state, as a park, a 
warren, a fish-pond, or the like; a vivarium 
for fresh or salt water animals ia usually 
called an aquarium (which see). 

Vivary (vi'va-ri), n A place for keeping 
living animals, avivarium (which see). * That 
cage and oicary of fowls and beasts.’ Donne. 

Vivat (vé-va), inferj. [Fr., from third pers. 
sing. pres. subj. of L. viro, to live; lit. 
may he (or she) live.} An exclamation of 


applause or joy; a viva: sometimes referred | 


tO 83 & DOU. 


Twenty-seven millions travelling on such courses, 
with old Jingling in every pocket, with marr hea- 


ven high, are incessantly advancing . . . to the firm | 
Caripde. 


land's end. 


Viva voce (vi'va vé'sé), adv. [L., by the liv- 
ing voice.) By word of mouth: orally; as, 


to vote viva voce; to communicate with an- | 


other person viea voce: sometimes used ad- 
ectively; a8, a vind voce examination. 
ivda (viv'da), » Same as Pifda. 


Vive (vév), a. ([Fr., fem. of off; L_ rivus, 


lively, alive. See Vivactors, &c.) 1.}Lively; 

vivid; vivacious; forcible. Bacon.—2. Bright; 
clear: distinct. (Seotch.] 

Vive (vév), interj. [Fr., from vivre, L, vivere, 
to live.) Long live; success to; as, wire le 
roi, long live the king; vive la bagatelle, 
success to trifles or sport. 

Vivelyt (viv'li), ade. In a vivid or lively 
manner. * Kively limned." Marston, 

Vivencyt (vi'ven-si), n. (L. rivena, riventia, 
ppr. of tivo, to live.] Manner of supporting 

fe or vegetation. Sir T. Browne. 

Viverra (vi-ver‘a), n. [L., a ferret.] A 
genus of digitigrade and carnivorous mam- 
malia, the type of the family Viverrid 
(which see). : 

Viverrida@ (vi-ver'i-dé), n. pl A family of 
digitigrade carnivora, many of the species 
of which are furnished with anal glands, 
which secrete the peculiar fatty substance 
known as civet. They are mostly lon 
bodied, short-legged animals, with stiffs 
fur, a long tail, and a sharp muzzle. He- 
sides the civet-cat and the genet (which see), 
numerous other forms are referred to the 
Viverride, as the m-cat (Paradorurwa 
typus), the binturongs (Arctictis), the cyno- 
rit the suricate, the ichneumon, &c. In 
anatomical characters, as well asin external 
appearance, the Viverrid@ approach very 
closely both to the cat family and to the 
hysenas. , 

Vivers(viv'érz), n. pl. (Fr. virres, provisions, 


victuals, from viere, L. vivere, to live.] Food; | 


eatables: victuals. Sir W. Seott. (Scotch. ] 


| Vivification (viv'i-f-ki’shon), n. 


VIVI-PERCEPTION 


———— eee 


Vives (vivz), n.pl. [Fr. avives, according to 
Littré from vire, lively, brisk, cau vive, run- 
ning water, because the animals are said to 
coutract this complaint through drinking 
running water.] A disease of animals, par- 
dloutarty of horses, and more especially of 
young horses at grass, seated in the clands 
under the ear, where a tumour is formed 
which sometimes ends in suppuration. Writ- 


ten aleo Fines. 

Vivianite (viv'i-an-it), mn. [After the English 
mineralogist, F.G. Vician.] <A phosphate 
of iron, of various shades of blue and green, 
sometimes used as a pigment. 

Vivid (vivid), a. (L vividus, from views, 
lively, alive, from stem of pire, to live. Bee 
ViTaL.)] 1. Exhibiting the appearance of 
life or freshness; bright; clear; lively; fresh: 
strong; intense; as, the vivid colours of the 
rainbow; the rivid n of flourishing vege- 
tables, ‘Thef ullest and must vivid colours." 


fewlon. 

Ire was the ight 

Which flashed at this from out the other's eye. 

fPerdrwerté, 
2. Forming brilliant images or painting in 
lively colours; realistic, 

Where the genius is bright, and the imagination 
wiodid, the power of memory may lose its improwe- 
ment. iP atts, 
Sry. Lively, bright, strong, clear, lucid, 
striking, lustrous, splendent, intense, fresh. 

Vividity (vi-vid'i-ti),m Vividness. (Rare.] 

Vividly (viv'id-li), ade. In a vivid man- 
ner: (a) with life; in a lively manner; with 
strength or intensity. 

Sensitive objects affect a man much more wredaly 
than those web affect only his mind. Sasethe, 
(+) With brightness; in bright or glowing 
colours; with animated exhibition to the 
mind; as, the scene was viridly depicted; 
the counsel vividly represented the miseries 
of his client. 

ees (vivid-nes), nm 1. The quality of 
being vivid; liveliness; strength; sprightli- 
ness. 

All st in sclence require a uliar dis- 
dinctoscs and al re thought in the discoverer. 

ta | - 
2. Strength of colouring; brightness. Boyle. 
Vivific, Vivifical (vi-vil "ik, ver kat) a, 
[L. wivifiews. See VIViFY.] Giving life; 
reviving; enlivening; vivifying. [Rare,] 
Without whose (the sun's) salulary and 


= fic 
beams all motion... would cease, and nothing | 
left but darkness and death. ay 


| Vivificate (viv'i-fik-At), v.t. pret & pp, vt 


vificated; ppr. vivificating. [L. viri tie 
aan tum—virus, alive, and facio, to make. ] 
1. To give life to; to animate; to vivify. 
[Rare. ] 


God vitificairr, .. the whole world, Sir 7, Marr. 


2. In old chem. to restore or reduce to the 
natural state or to the metallic state, asa 
metal from an oxide, solution, or the like; 
to revive. 

The act 


of vivifying, or the state of being vivified ; 
the act of giving life; revival. (Rare ] 

The nature of watufication is best enquired in crea- 
tured of putrefaction. ace, 
Vivificative (viv'i-f-kat-iv), a Alle to 
animate or give life; capable of vivifying. 
'Viri ive principle.” Str T. More. (Rare. | 
Vi (viv'i-fl), v.¢, pret. d& pp. vivifled; ppr. 
rivifying. [Fr. vivifer, L. vivificare—riens, 
alive, and facio, to make.) To endue with 
life; to animate; to make to be living. Har- 


bey, 
Vivity (viv'i-fi), c@ To impart life or ani- 
mation. 
Sitting on eggs doth tryy, notnoursh. aco, 
Viviparity (viv-i-par‘i-ti), n. State or char- 
acter of being viviparous. : 
In reptiles and fishes it is always are as Mtl 
ros, cheaagh there are cases, of the kind above re- 
ferred to, mn which evaifarsty is simulated, 
it, Spencer. 
Viviparous (vi-vip'a-rus),a, [L. riews, alive, 
and pario, to bear] 1. Producing young in 
a living state, as distinguished from ori- 
rows, producing eggs —2. In bot. produc- 
ten leaf-buds in place of fruit; as, a vir 
rous plant. Halfeur. 
\viparously (vi-vip’a-rus-li), ade. Ina 
viviparous manner. 
These, rapidly assuming the organization of other 
imperfect females, are born erayserneays . 
Jf. Sjhrncer, 
Viviparousness (vi-vip'a-rus-nes), mn. Vivi- 
arity. . 
Vivi-perce ption (viv'i-pér-sep"shon),n. The 
perception of the processes of vital func- 
tions in their natural action: opposed to 
observation by vivisection. J./.G. Wilkimeon. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch;  g, go; 


J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KRY. 


VIVISECTION 


Vivisection iv:t-jseksi-2i1 2. "From L 
gwrms, al we. asd e276, sect aus, & Coin. 
from arm secfve. 1 cct' Tie dimects.n 
ef a i:v_ngz azim.!: the art an? practice if 
exyerimenti:ug tp.e Lrizy anima:s f-¢ the 
purpose of as.¢rtacc-oc & ene fact in pbyw- 
obey 7 path Lecv wis:h canmt be eaher- 
wine Sailer ariel Te act the term strictly 
is ap pba’ ie Stine - -perations only. it 
Mogieth..) we aed f_: ac] scientafc ex- 
perm ste pet orc id vA lias 
whether thes : mame +f: - stuing operate. ns. 
the c.cmpresss0 “f arte “WT inzatares. the 
adminsrat: 7 of pry as. the inocalatinn 
of disease the #2?-~et: 2%: special emdi- 
thems -¢ [231 tet. perratare. «Yr resprraticn 
or t& the ati 2-f iross and mele 

‘v0 -sek-ters a2 One who prac- 
thees TIVitet. Db 

Viwes ‘vrikeors: n "A “1x Foren, fyrrn. a 
she-for.ferm «of fa This tt the aly rem- 
mart: fan. 4 bosiish = «de ff ring the 
femin.2e ty ad tics she sfx a, wh: 
camel umiaut. c= 2 G fucisina, & sbe- 
fox, frum fuck, a (x: sc. cariane, fran 
care As ty cbas.cze of fmeoe Vij LA 
she-fix —2% A fr wari. tar'-aicst. quarrel- 
ane otab: && vid: a termagaLt 

O whet area -teaatezar ls reed 
See was 2tiie, wl wie went ts Sima, 
Abs Doge ase tet oe wee Serie Shad 
3? An [ci-terupere} e:arling man Barrow. 
(Tie ben-iehi a. Of. pertaining to. 
or resem! Ling a Viren. crise. ill-tempered 
*Awereual:.uLtenape” Deckers 
(sik stf-l..@ Having the qualitics 
of a viten, il-temyerel: enappish ‘A 
visealy pos Barrie 

Vix. A contract: an «f L videliort, to wit: 
mamels. The z represents a symtsoi of con- 
tractive use in manuscripts of the middie 
ages, Siach, with macys «ther mes of con- 
traction. was transferred int: the earliest 

ted Inrsks 
t (vi'za-men:), n Advisement. 
Shek. ‘An intentivnally ermne as furm j 

Vinard? ivizari..n A mask: avimr ‘To 
.. - betray thetn ubder the sicard of law.” 
Milton. See Visek 

Vimard + (viv/ari,, c.f. T+ mack: to disguise 

Visiter (rizt-cr ur vi-zer,n (Fr. cizir, from 
Ar. wazir, avizicr, lit a bearer of burdena, a 
porter, from wazara, t. teara burden.) The 
title of a bivh p -Ltical offer in the Tarkish 
Empire and cther Mohammedan states Io 
Tarkey tLe tit)+ vizier is given to the heads 
of the varneus wisi-terial departments inte 
which the d.van ur ministerial council is 
divide-i. and &- ail pashas of three tails 
(See PasHay The president of the diva, 
or prime min-ster, i4 an 8h as grand ricier, 
wizier-azaim, or sadr-acam. In India vizier 
was the hichest «officer at the court of the 
Mogal Enuare at Delhi: and nawah riser 
altimatei) te-.ame the hereditary tith in 
the dynasty that ruled at Gude. Written 
also Vizir. 

Virus At ~2 eyeher 


Ls ose Areiest Sig a Teanpsom. 
The tories of oc Fast Sec cme poppess or siaves 
o€ theese <izirs dase. 


Visierate (viri-ér-at or vi-zér'at) ma The 
Office, state. or anthurity of a vizier. 

Visierial (vi-zé‘ri-al),a. (nf, pertaining to. 
or issued by a vizicr. 

Visor (vigor, »«. A mask or protection for 
the face; the m-vable face-guard uf a hel- 
met see View oR. 

Visor (vizer), r¢ Te cover with a vizor, or 
as with 3 Vizvr, t+ mask; ty» diszuise. 


s1s-ring spa red ' 


And cycerfacesfr oa Sates 6 Tommy son. | 


Viacke-vark (viak ka-vark), nm See Warr. : 
H 


ae. 

Voeable ivika-blb.n. 'L roeattlum., from 
toe, tocall rar, recia.the voice See Voice * 
A word, aterm: a nate: specifically, a worl 
considered as conip ose] of certain sounds 
or letters with«.ut regard t its meaning. 

We wu. nest enfeascur ts: otderitaod that twa. 
Of ter.c, Or amas, thal in. a Ty Past OF al evi ging 


Vocabulary (vi-kab'ia-riy, n> [Pr eve 
Oca vo-ka a-ri), n core - 
bwlaire, frum L recabulumn, a word. See 
VoutaBLE) 1. A lst or collection of the 
words «-f alanguaze, arranged in alphabeti- 
eal order and hnmefiy explained; a word. 
bovk ; a dictionary or lexicon —2 Sum or 
stock of words emploved: range of language. 
Mas we2%eJery “em. t have been no uarger than 
Wab DEceseiry fur tue trenn-t.on of business ‘ 
Maosecty. | 
— Forabulary, Dictionary, Gloasary. A te- 
osbulary is bow, at least, cummonly under- , 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


Pine, pin; 


3.6 





tend t> be a be 4 the words cocarring in 


a spe.tS: work -@ author, generally alyds- 
besweally arvaccel. Jeffree i ani asppeaited 
tw the text. whereas we apply the: term der- 
tcmery toa worl-te:-k of a'] the wotis 1. 
a lancaace or cf any Jepartspest of art or 
Stier Ee. WIL. at referes.e¢ to ans partcular 
work: thus. we syeak of a rocodmery Ww 
Caesar, bat of a dts var, cf archite ture, 
chemistry. the En-lsh lar-cuace. & A 
gluawary is yer Tor PERT: 2e4 than a mesh 
weary. ferSnt Blt atl exp lagatione? peen- 
lar terms. as te:hoical. dial-ciic. or anti- 
qg=usted Words «ecurringg in 8 particular 
author cr Jepartmrrent: af 2 p«saary b> 
(haucer. Barra &c : a glussery f terms uf 
art. and the lke 
Vocabulist (vé-katG-Lssin The writeror 
framer cf a vocabalary. 
Vocal is"aai, a) L reais See UE: 
L Pertainiz: tothe ¥. ice -t speech; uttered 
or modalated I:y the ro.ce 


Ther cseltisstas wore ts the cha 
WVszre 
2 Havinza voice: exdvwed or as if enduseal 
With a tu.ce. 
The ereaz. tte wvel the gue 


Ista wit tte petit we Lar li et 
Wrere eye Seark 
Boca, we bere ans isere ac oie rs. 


7 Soe, 
3 In s4ometics, (ai toiced ; utters! with 
vuice as distinct from breath: sonaxt: 
of certain lecters. as > as distinsuebel fren, 
t,o ¢ as distiovnishe!d frum. (>) Bavins 
a vowel character, towel 
Toove are the precisa’ vowels a= there are fou 
C8 = Wis ther a7 siier. Bot we hate 
qey ts wee to E-gos, Freeh asi ercan mit cer 
t> percace tual cere arc SAay varecses Of tuca. 
cpa a ee 2 -2f¢ te tes been * : 
(eTmeb= oo, kt 


—Veea!l mune, music prepared fer. or pro- 
daced by the hin.an vuice alone, ur accvm- 
panied by instran.cnts. in distinction frm 
instrumental music. which 3 prepared for. 
or prelaoced by instruments alune.— bcs 
chords or ¢ .rda, in anat two clastic fulds of 
incvads Membrane. sw attached to the car- 
tilages of the larsnx an-1 to muscles that 
they may be atrete bed or relaxed and uthber- 
wise altere:] so ast mulify the scunds 
daced by the:rr vibration See Vulck — Viea! 
tube. in anat. the space which the svand cf 
the voice has ww traverse after It is pr daced 
in the zloteis, inciuding the passages thrvagh 
the nuse and month. 

Voeal (vokal), n In R Cath CA. a man 
who has a right to vote in certain clections 

Vocalle (vo-kal'ik). a. Belating to of cen- 
aisting of vowel s-unds;, cuntaining many 


vrowela Sir W Sectt. 
Vocalism tvikal-izm), n. The exercise of 
the vocal orzvaus: v tion. 


Vocalist (vé6‘kal-ist,, n. A vocal musician: 
a singer: a8 oppesci to an instrumental 
rfurmer. 
ocality (v6-kal‘i-tiy, 2. The quality of beinz 
ocaltty (a) the yuality of being atterable by 
the voice. H-daer, (4) The quality of bei 
a vowel: vuwe! character, as, the cocadsly u 
a soand 


Vocalization (vi kal-iz-a‘shon). a. 1 act ! 


of vocalizing, or the state of being vovalized ° 


2 The furmation and atterame of rocal 


sounds. 

Vocalize (vd'kal-iz.r ¢. pret. & pp. rocalised ; 
ppr. vocalizin}. 
make vocal 

It ms one thing 29 gi: e me pase tm breach alone, and 
amrécer ta tecwicg tat’ rear, that ia io is: saad - 
through ie saryex to give It the sound -€ hemas 
Wore. Heter. 
2 To atter with voice and pt merely 
breath: t) make sunant; as, f tocalazed 1 
equivalent tor 

V (vo'kal- li), ade. 
Ner, with vwice: with an audible seund. — 
2 In words; verbally: as, “to expresé de- 
sires roenlly.’ Sir M. Hale. 

Vocalness (vokal-nes), 1 The quality of 
being vocal, vovality. 

Vocation (vé-ka'shon).n (Fr. from L rv- 
catio, from roco. to call. See VoltE} LA 
calling or designation to a particular state 

pol oir eae a summons: ap injunction; a 
call; in theol. a special calling, under God's 
idance, to some special state, office, or 
duty. * The golden chain of roeation, 
tion, and justification.” Jer. Taylor. 
What can be urged for them wh, not having the 


ES ne afin cf pore forerty to sctit bie, out of mere wanton- 
ness mak ves rkbiucus den. 


Though merely giving pleasure is no part of an 
orators duty, yet be has no tocafien t- give his 
audience patn Brounrim 


note, nut. mvve: tube, tub, bull; 


1 To fourm into voice; to | 


1. In a vocal man- | 





2 Emmy: yee. cain, -eexpation: trade. 
a wird that oeclacss pv \éemmues as wel as 
maex Lancal cx spats 
Wer, Ha ta sr cactve Ba: Ss es ee &e 2 
Teal ft. Som Sos Cae Shae. 
sf we ff etsl.rt re ta teal f toaery he te 
=. : ry :5 aera. 
heart, seCSSTy & UBS TAGS Kar ewery 


Vocative :v.kb et. « “L secatires, from 
tron, te ca fm nu. the wire” Retkss- 


Vocative ‘vik'a-tivia Ia grem the case 
emysé--yeid is caimyg & cr adiressing § Per 
sun wt thing. ae. L [> mw 0 Los, which 
is the reoatian cae «7 J. anaes 

Vochyacem, Vochysiaces een via 6oz. 
Tu Bz 1-8-4e-€ Age. 
a speies in Gs an, 
abn dtcctsledon as trees api abrabe, ¢ 
vesy besntiie. iclercns te tr pecal Ame 
rica There are ale ct tcz pemcra, of thicd 

Vin bysia amd Qiaka are commpecuces fur 
the beanty of the .r fo werny pape ee 

Vociferant’? (vi efrr-ant,a@ Ciacm roes: 
Bey; Tuferca °* With tosce monferent 
Danes 

Vociferate (vO-8f2:-a:. ri (L ewer, 
ree feratuin—tus. Oe. the Voice, ated fers, 
to bear.) To ay cei with weememce: WD 
exclaim. 

S: sar-nz. be bast’ che s@ -29rs of bss weeds, 
zd, tor gh te Faces Sea" ress. 4 
Has Tripace ae -oEper 

Sys. To exclaim. teu!l, ahout, betes, roar, 
math. 

- Vociferate :vi-sivcr-ati ect pret & pp re 
cifsrated: por. ne leraiamyg T. ctter with 
a load voice cr ctamruaal): tc abt 

oe reed oe Os we = ee: 
A S283 caat bo 8 ass 3 te raat. creger 

Vociferation 'vé-afcr-a' shoe, a The act 
of viviferating: atneclent oatery. tehement 
atterans= «of the wore: clameur: exclams- 
tion ‘The cocifersituns of emctia of cf 

pein” Byrca 

Vociferosity (vO-sif er-o8 ti, wn Vocifer- 
ation: clamorousmen "Its mative twane- 
ing vocifercsitu.” Cacighe. 

Vociferous 'vé-sifer-2s\ «. Making a len! 
oatcry; clamorous: B. 237. 

‘aa: Devaels rose tr check te 

rock . 


Terce three tae 
V (vo-sif¢r-eelil ede 
ciferous manner, 8:22. set Boise in 
sheatinz. Le 
Vociferousness (v¢-sifer-us-nes\ a Th- 
quality of heing vec:ferons: chamorcusmess. 
Vocular (wikG@léra Vocal ‘The series 
of cecular exciamat:: ts" Dictens jERare‘ 
Vocule (vokal\ xn {Lim. from rus, voice! 
A faint ur weak scan 1 «f the v.idce. as that 
made on separating the ips on pronouncing 


ft, of E. re) 
Vodka vodban n. An intexicating spirit 
distilled from rye. and mach used in Russia 
Voe (vd), an {Icel er, a woe) An inie, 
iOrkners and Shetland. } 
*Perhaps from rogue.) Vain 
well - pleased. 


In a ¥o- 


' hay, or creek. 
,; Vogte (vd'gi).a 
merry : cheerful : 
([Scetech. } 
Vogle (vogl]i n. A cavity in a lode or vein; 
a vorg or vagh 
Voglite (voglit) n. A hydrated carbonate 
of uranium. lime. and oc p-per, of an emeral-i- 
green colour and pearly lustre, oceurm::. 
near Joachimsthal tn B hemia. 
, Vogue (rogh ni Fr r-rue. fashion. repu- 
tativn. lit rowing of a ship, toguer, to sail: 
from I¢ roga. a nwing, repare, to row, from 
O0.G. ecgua, wag, Maal G. regen, to wave. 
fluctuate. to heave: akin E. wag, wece } The 
mode or fashion prevalent at any particular 
time; popular reception for the time; popa- 
lar repute or estimativn: nuw almust eon 
sively used in the phrase tm tegue; as, a 
particular form of dress is Dow tn rogue, an 
amusing writer is nuw ia eerwe; sach op- 
nions are now in cuyue. °To udge & mans 
world.’ 


| qnintehip from the rayue the worl 
oMMmon teygnre oF popular opinion.” 
Watertand. 


Bit consifering these sermr-rs bore so crear a 
ae amos the. payess>, l wc Bere give a usce of 


Mr) Be. 
Use may resive the chetetest word, 
Asd baruh those that nce are Mont fn Tee we. 


Assim. 
Voice (vois, n [0.E. vos, O. Fr. rats, Mod. 
Fr. rox. frum L eur, recia, voice, a word 
from stem of recare, to call (whence rvcatien, 
vocatirve.adcocate. &c ). Skr. rack, to } 


1. The sound uttered by the mouths of 
¥, Se. fey. 





oil, pound; iu, Sc. abene; 


VOICE 


577 


VOLANT 





creatures, whether men or animals; espe- 
cially, human utterance in speaking, sing- 
ing, or otherwise; the sound made when a 
person speaks or sings; mode or character 
of sounds uttered; as, to hear a voice; to 
recognize a person's voice; a loud voice; a 
low tone of votce; ‘a man’s voice;’ ‘did ut- 
ter forth a voice;’ ‘the voice of a nightin- 
gale.’ Shak. 
Her vorce was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 
Shak, 
The woinen sang 

Between the rougher vosces of the men, 

Like linnets in the pauses of the wind. Tensysox. 
Voice as a scientific term may mean either 
the faculty of uttering audible sounds, or 
the body of audible sounds produced by the 
organs of respiration, especially the larynx 
of men and other animals: contradistin- 
guished from speech or articulate la) e. 
Voice is produced when air is driven by the 
muscles of expiration from the lungs through 
the trachea and strikes against the two 
vocal chords (see under VOCAL), the vibra- 
tions of which produce sounds varying in 
different animals according to the atructure 
of the organs and the power which the ani- 
mal possesses over them. Voice can, there- 
fore, only be found in animals in which the 
system of respiration is developed, and the 
Jungs and larynx actually exist. Fishes 
having no lungs are dumb. In man the 
superior pienization and mobility of the 
tongue and 


sounds to an almost infinite extent. 
ordinary speaking the notes of the voice 
have nearly all the same pitch, and the 
variety of the sounds is due rather to ar- 
ticulation in the mouth than to definite 
movements of the glottis and vocal chords. 
In singing the successive sounds have vibra- 
tions corresponding in relative proportions 
to the notes of the musical scale. The male 
voice admits of division into tenor and 
bass, and the female into soprano and con- 
tralto. The lowest female note is an octave 
or so higher than the lowest note of the 
male voice; and the female’s highest note 


is about an octave above that of the male. | 


The compass of both voices taken together 
is about four octaves, the chief differences 
reaiding in the pitch and also in the timbre. 
2. The faculty of speaking; as, to lose one's 
voice. —3. A syund produced by an inanimate 
object and regarded as representing the 
voice ofan intelligent being; sound emitted; 
as, the voice of the winds. ‘ The trumpet’s 
voice.’ Addison. 

The floods have lifted up their vortar. Ps. xciii. 3. 
4. Anything analogous to human speech 
which conveys impressions to any of the 
eee ‘The voice of the recorded law.’ 
Shak. 


E‘en from the tomb the voce of Nature cries. Gray. 


5. Opinion or choice expressed; judgment; | 


the right of expressing an opinion; vote; 
suffrage; as, you have no voice in the matter. 
‘He has our voices, sir.’ Shak. ‘Elect by 
voice.’ Dryden. ‘My voice is still for war.’ 


Addizon. 
Committing freely 

Your scruples to the voice of Christendom. Shak. 

In macern states the public vorce has frequently 
occasioned war, Brougham, 
6. Language; words; speech; mode of speak- 
ing or expression. 

I desire to be present with you now, and to change 
my vosce. Gal. iv. 20. 

I have no words; 
My vorce is in my sword. Shark, 


Let us call on God in the voace of his church. 
bp. Fel. 
7. One who speaks; a speaker. 

A potent verce of Parliament, 

A pillar steadfast in the storm. Tennyson. 
8. Wish or order made known in any way; a 
command; a precept. 

Ye would not be obedient to the vorce of the Lord 
your God. Deut. viii. 20. 
9. In phonetics, sound uttered with reson- 
ance of the vocal chords, and not witha 
mere emission of breath; sonant utterance. 

All consonants are really checks, and their charac- 
ter consists in their producing for a time a complete 
cessation of audible breath or vorce. Both pg and 4, 
therefore, are momentary negations of breath and 
wvice, But édiffers froin g in so far as, in order to 
pronounces it, the breath raust have been changed 

+y the glottis into voice. Max Miiller. 


10. In gram. that form of the verb or body of 
inflections which shows the relation of the 


subject of the affirmation or predication to | 
the action expressed by the verb. In Eng- | Void (void), 2. 


Voiceful (vois’fyl), a. 


ips, as well as the perfection of | 
the lurynx, enable him to modify his ane 
nh | 


Jer. 








regu 
Void (void), a. 


lish and many other languages there are 
two voices, active and ive ; some lan- 
ages (as Greek) have also a middle voice. 
e these terms.—11.+ A word; a term; a 
vocable. Udali.—In my voice,t in my name. 
Shak.— With one voice, unanimously. 


The Greekish heads, which weth one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general. Shak. 


Voice (vois), v.t pret. & pp. voiced; ppr. 
to an-| 


vowing. 1. To give utterance to; 
nounce; to rumour; to report. [Rare.] 

It was voiced that the king pur d to put todeath 
Edward Plantagenet. gies ae " Bacon. 


2. To fit for producing the proper sounds; 
to regulate the tone of; as, to votce the pipes 
of an organ.—8.t To nominate; to adjudge 
by vote; to vote. 
Your minds 

Per ena esc pa cei grain 

wha u should, e you, . 
To voice hith consul. rears Shak. 


Voiced (voist), a. 1. Furnished with a voice. 


That's Erythra 
Or some angel vorced like her. Denham, 
2. In phonetics, uttered with voice. See 
VOICE, 9. 
Having a voice; 
vocal. 


Behold the Iliad and the Od 
Rise to the swelling of the voicgful sea. Coleridge. 


Voiceless (vois’les), a. Having no voice, ut- 


terance, or vote. ‘Childless and crownless 
in her voiceless woe.’ Byron. 


The proctors of the clergy were vortceless assistants. 


One. 
Voi (vois‘ing), n. 1. The act of using | 
the voice; raisiug of a rumour, report, or | 


the like. Bacon.—2. The act of voting. 
‘ The people's power of bagaaey Aes councils,’ 
aylor.—3. In organ butding, the par- 
ing away the upper edge of the block in a 
wooden mouth-pipe, or the making of par- 
allel notches on the bevelled surface of the 
lip of a metallic mouth-pipe in order to 
late the tone and power. 
(0. Fr. votde, vuide, Mod. Fr. 
vide, empty, void, devoid, from L. viduts, 
widowed, deprived, bereaved, from root 
seen in Skr. ridh, to be without, to be de- 
prived; cog. E. widow. The French forms 
arose from transposing the first u in viduus. 
Hence, avoid, devoid.} 1. Empty or not 
containing matter; vacant; not occupied; 
unfilled; as, a void space or place. 1 Ki. 
xxil. 10. 
The earth was without form and void, and dark- 
bess was upon the face of the deep. Gen. i. 2. 


I'll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Cesar ashe coines along. SAaé. 


2. Having no holder or possessor; vacant; 
unoccupied; having no incumbent. ‘ Divers 
offices that had been long roid.’ Camden. 
3.t Not taken up with business. 

I chain him in my study, that, at vord hours, 


I nay run over the story of his country. 
Massinger. 


4. Being without; devoid ; destitute; want- 


ing; without; as, void of learning; void of | 


reason or common sense. ‘A conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward 
men.’ Ac. xxiv. 16. 
He that is word of wisdom despiseth his neighbour. 
Prov. xi. 12. 
How void of reason are our hopes and fears. 
; Dryden. 
5. Not producing any effect; ineffectual; 
being in vain. 
My word . . . shall not return to me vod, but it 
shail accomplish that which I please. Is. lv. xz, 
I will make vord the counsel of Judah and Jerusa- 
lem in this place. Jer. xix. 7. 


6. Unsubstantial; unreal; imaginary. ‘ Life- 
less idol, void and vain.’ Pope.—7. Having 
no legal or binding force; null; not effec- 
tual to bind parties, or to convey or support 
aright; as, a deed not duly signed and sealed 
is void; a fradulent contract is void, or may 
be rendered void.— Void space, in physics, a 
vacuuin. —T70 make void, (a) to render useless 
or of no effect. ‘To make void my suit.’ Shak. 
For if they which are of the law be heirs, faith is 
made void, and the promise made of none effect. 
Rom. iv. 14. 
(>) To treat as if of no force or importance; 
to disregard. Ps. cxix. 126.— Void and void- 
ahle, inlaw. A transaction is said to be void 
when it is a mere nullity and incapable of 
confirmation; whereas a voidable transac- 
tion is one which may be either avoided or 
confirmed ez pont JSacto.—SYN. Empty, va- 
cant, unoccupied, unfilled, devoid, wanting, 
unfurnished, unsupplied. 
An empty space; a vacuum. 


Voider (void’ér), n. 


‘The mighty void of sense.’ Pope. ‘The 
illimitable void.’ Thomson. 

What peaceful hours I once enjoyed! 

How sweet their memory still! : 
But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill. Cowper. 

Void (void), v.t. [O0.E. royde, voyden, to ex- 
pel, to get rid of, to send away; O. Fr. voidter, 
toempty, remove from: See the adjective. ] 
1. To make or leave vacant; to quit; to leave. 

If they will fight with us bid them come down, 

Or voud the field. Shak, 
2. To emit, throw, or send out; to empty out; 
specifically, to evacuate from the bowels; 
as, to void excrementitious matter. 

You, that did ord your rheum upon my beard 

And foot me as you spurna Stranger cur. SAad, 

3.t To cast away from one; to divest one's 

self of. Barrow.—4. To invalidate; to an- 

nul; to nullify; to render of no validity or 
effect. 

It had become a practice . . 
given for money borrowed. Clarendon. 
5.t To avoid; toshun. Wickliffe. 

Void (void), v.é To be emitted or evacu- 
ated. Wiseman. [Rare.] 

Voidable (void’a-bl), a. 1. Capable of bein 
voided or evacuated.—2. In law, capable oO 
being annulled orconfirmed. See Void and 
Voidab le, under Volrp. 

Such administration is not void, but rosdadle by 
sentence, Ayliffe. 
Voidance (void’ans), n. 1. The act of void- 
ing or emptying.—2. The act of ejecting 
from a benetice; ejection.—3. The state of 

ee _.. being void; vacancy, as of 

a fi a benefice.—4.+ Evasion; 

" f# #| subterfuge. Bacon. 

j | Voided (void’ed), p. and a. 
In her. applie to a 
charge or ordinary pierced 
through, or having the 
inner part cut away, 80 
that the field appears, and 
nothing remains of the 
c e but its outer edges, 
as in the cut. 
1. One who or that 
which voids or annuls; one who vacates or 
empties.—2.¢ A tray or basket for carrying 
away utensils or dishes no longer required; 
especially, a tray or basket in which broken 
meat was carried from the table. 

Piers Plowman laid the cloth, and Simplicity brought 
in the wotder. Dekker 
8. In her. one of the ordinaries, whose figure 

is much like that of the 
flanch, but is not quite 
so circular towards the 
centre of the fleld. The 
term, however, is little 
used, 

Voiding (void’ing),n. 1. The 
act of one who or that 
which voids.—2. That 

ders Which is voided; a rem- 

nant; a fragment. ‘The 
voiding of thy table.’ Rowe. 


. to vord the security 





Azure a saltiere 
voided argent. 


Argent two voi 
RE gules. 


Voiding-knife (void’ing-nif), n. A knife 


used to collect fragments of food to put into 
a voider. 


Voidness (void’nes), n. The state or quality 


of being void; as, (a) emptiness; vacuity; 
destitution. (b) Nullity; inefficacy; want 
of binding force. (c) Want of substantiality. 
Voiture (voi’tiir), n. [Fr., from It. rettura, 
a carriage, from L. vectura, a carrying, from 
veho, vectum, to carry.] A carriage. <Ar- 
buthnot. 


Volable frolacbb. a. (Probably intended as 


a pedantic or erroneous coinage, from L. 
re, to fly.]_ Nimble-witted: a word put 
by Street in the mouth of Armado in 
Love's our Lost, hii. 67. 
Volage,t a. ([Fr., from voler, to fly. See 
below.| Light; giddy; fickle.’ Chaucer. 
Volant (volant), a. [Fr., flying, from voler, 
L. volo, volare, to fly.) 1. Passing throu 
the air; flying. ‘A star volant in the air.’ 


| Holland.—2.+ Freely passing from place 


to place; current. 


The English silver was now 
current, and our yold volant in 
the pope's court. Fuller. 


3. Egy and quick; nimble; 
rapid; active. 
His volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, 
low and high, 
Fled and pursued transverse the 
resonant fugue. M tlion, 


4. In her. represented as 
Arig or having the wings spread as in 
g. 





Volant. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 
VoL. IV. 


g.g0; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton, ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY, 
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VOLANT 


Volantt (vd'lant), n. [Fr See above.) A 


shuttlecock ; hence, one who fluctuates be- 
tween two parties; a trimmer. 

The Dutch had acted the welans, and done enough 
on the one side or the 
other to keep the fire 
alive. voger Vorth. 

Volant-plece (vé- 
jant' pes). a. (Fr. ra- 
lant, flying.) Anad- 
ditional covering for 
the front-of a hel- 
met for the tourna- 
ment. It stood fur- 
ward somewhat, anid 
the projecting sa- 
Llentangle was inade 
so sharp that, unless 
the lance was fur- 
nished with a cor- 
onel, it was almost 
certain to glance off. 

Volaryt (vé'la-ri), mn. [See VoLERY.] A 
hird-cage la enough for birds to fy in 
Written also Volery. 

And now 4its itent ane soli 
Like the hed turtle, io the rola: 


#. Fouren. 
Volatile (vol'a-til), a. [Fr from L wola- 
tilis, from rolo, colatum, tofly.) 1.1 Passing 
through the alron wings, or by the buoyant 
force of the atmosphere; having the power 
to fly; Aying. 

The caterpillar towards the end of summer wareth 
piiatile, ancl turneth to a latterly, con, 
2 Having the quality of passing off by spon- 
taneous evaporation; evaporating rapidly ; 
diffusing more or less freely in the atmo- 
sphere, Subatances which affect the smell 
with pungent or fragrant odours, as musk 
hartshorn, and essential oils, are ealled 
volatile substances because they waste away 
on exposure to the atmosphere. Alcohol 
and ether are called volatile liquids for a 
similar reason, and because they easily pasa 
into the state of vapour on the application 
of heat. On the contrary gold is a jfized 
substance because it does not suffer waste, 
even when exposed to the heat of a furnace, 
and oils are called fred when they do not 
evaporate on simple sg (RT to the atmo- 
sphere. See O1L.—3 Lively: brisk; gay; 
full of spirit; airy; hence, fickle; apt to 
change; as, a volatile temper. 

You are as giddy andwofafileasecver. Smi/?. 


Volatile} (vol’a-til), n. A winged animal. 
‘The flight of volatiles." Sir T. Browne, 

jlatileness (vol’a-til-nes), m, Same as 
Folatiity. 

Volatility (vol-a-til'i-ti),n. 1. The state or 
quality of being volatile; disposition to ex- 
hale or Svaperaty: that property of a anub- 
stance which disposes it to become more or 
leas freely or rapidly diffused in the atmo- 
sphere; capability of diffusing, evaporat- 
ing, or dissipating at ordinary atmospheric 
temperatures; as, the volatility of ether, 
alcohol, ammonia, or the essential olla, 

By the spirit of a plant we understand that pure 
elaborated oil, which, by reason of its extreme rete. 
Altty, exhales spontaneously, and in which the mlour 
or smel) Comsists. a rbaia wed, 


2. The character of being volatile; volatile, 





Tilting-helmet with Vo- 
lant-plece, A.D. 1458. 


t, or fickle behaviour; fightiness; ma- | 


tability of mind; fickleness; as, the rola- 
tility of youth.—SvyN. Flightiness, levity, gid- 
diness, mutability, changeablenesa, fickle- 
ness, instability, lightness. 

Volatilizable (vol'a-til-iz-a-b1), a. Capable 
of being volatilized. 

Volatilization (vol'n-til-iz-a*shon),n. The 
act or process of volatilizing or rendering 


volatile, Boyle, 
Volatilize (vol'a-til-iz), v.t. pret. i vola- 
tilized; ppr. vsolatilizing. (Fr. tiliser 


See VOLATILE.) To render volatile; to 
cause to exhale or evaporate; to cause to 
pass off In vapour or invisible eMuvia, and 
to rise and float in the air. ‘The water 
... dissolving the ofl, and volatilizing it 
by the action.” Newton, 
Vol-au-vent(vol-d-van), n. [Fr.] In 


a raised pie made with a case of very Li t | 
and rich putf paste; a kind of enlarged and | 


ly ornamented patty. 
Volnerthite (rol’borth tt), n, [After Vol- 


borth, who discovered it.) A mineral con-— 


sisting chiefly of vanadic acid, protoxide of 
copper, aa and ties ao occurring both of 
& ETeCD ADU & ETay colour. 

Volcanian (vo ka’nLan), a. Of, pattern 
to, characteriatic of, or resembling a vol- 
cano; volcanic. ‘A deep veleanian yellow.’ 
Keats. [Hare] 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; : mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 
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Volcanic ( vol-kan'ik), a. 1. Pertaining to | Vole (val), nm. [Fr., from woler, to 


volcanoes; as, volcanic heat.—2. Proluced 


by a volcano; as, roleanic tufa.—%. Changed | 


or affected by the heat of a volcano.— Vol- 
care bombs, masses of lava, epherical or 
pear-like in shape, frequently occurring in 
great numbers in the vicinity of active vol- 
canoes, Their surfaces are rough, flsaured 
with branching cracks; their internal struc- 
ture is either irregularly scorlaceous and 
compact, or it presents a symmetrical and 
ek Saab appearance, which is one 
ex ned if we suppose a massa of viscid, 
scoriaceous matter to be projected with a 
rapid rotatory motion through the air. 
Darwin. —Voleanie foci, subterranean cen- 
tres of igneous action, from which minor 
exhibitions Sivetg Page,— Volcanic glass, 
vitreous lava; obsidian (which see) — Vol- 
canie mud, the fortid sulphureous mud dis- 
ch by volcanoes, eapecially those of 
South America. Page.— Voleanic rocks, 
rocks which have been formed by volcanic 
agency; all igneous productions of recent 
or modern origin, aa distinct from the trap- 
an and granitic series. 
oleanicity (vol-ka-nis‘i-ti), n State of 
being volcanic; voleanic power, 
Volcanism (vol'kan-izm), n Volcanicity. 
Volcanist (vol’kan-ist), mn. (Fr. coloaniste.} 
1. One versed in the history and pheno- 
mena of volcanoes, —2. A vulcanist (which 


Bee). 

Volcanite (vol'kan-it), = A mineral, other- 
wise called A wgite. 

Volcanity (vol-kan'i-ti). 1. The state of 
being volcanic, or of volcanic origin. [Rare.] 

Voleanization (vol’kau-iz-a°shon),n. The 

Joan of voleanizing or being volcanized. 
ol (vol’kan-ia), v.f. pret. & pp. vol- 
canized; ppr. veleanizing. To subject to or 
cause to underge volcanic heat and be af- 
fected hy its action. 

Volcano (vol-ka‘nd), mn. pl. Volcanoes (vol- 
oe It roleane, rulcano, Fr. culean, 
from ‘uleaqnua, the god of fire; cog, 
Skr, wild, fire.] A hill or mountain more 
or less perfectly cone-shaped, with a cir- 
cular cup-like opening or basin (called a 
erafer) ot ite summit: popu termed a 
twrning mountain, In the centre of the 
crater is the mouth of a perpendicular shaft, 
which senda out cloudsof hot vapour, gases, 


and, at times of increased activity, showers 


of ashes, hot fragments of rocks, and streams 
of flery liquid rocks, called lava, which flow 
down the slopesof the mountain, The gra- 
dual accumulation of these ejected materiala 





Section of an active Volcan, 


around the crater forma a succession of con- 
centric layers which explains the conical 
shape. The mountain has often several sub- 
aldiary cones connected with the principal, 
and lava may flow out from various mouths 
or venta, e flames described as isening 
from the crater are usually the reflection of 


the glowing lava illuminating the clouds of | 
yupoAr. scorim, and ashes. Nearly all active 
vo 


cances have times of relative repose, in- 
terrupted. often at great intervals, by periods 
of increased activity, which terminate in a 
violent ejection of incandescent matter from 
the interior, The volcano is then said to 
be in a state of eruption, which is usually 
foreboded by loud subterranean noises, like 
explosions of distant artillery, ahocka of 
earthquake, dc. The most important Euro- 
pean volcanoes are Vesuvius, near Naples, 
whose sudden eruption in 79 A.D. over- 
whelmed Pompeii, Herculaneum, and other 
cities; Etna, in the iskand of Sicily; and 
Hecla in Iceland. 

A voflrawe has been described by Sir Charles Lyell 
as ‘a more or less perfectly conical hill or mountain 
formed by the successive accumulations of ejec 
matter in a state of inc ence or high heat, and 
having one or more c els of communication with 
the interior of the earth, by which the ejections are 
effected.“ Paget. 


tabe, tub, byll; 


a5 
dart upon, like a bird of prey, from L re. 
to fly.) A deal at carda that drows all the 
tricks. 

‘A ewe! a pele!" she cried, ‘tis outs wor, 

My game is coded, and my work isdowe.” Crafts 


Vole (vl), 0.1. To win all the tricks at cards 
by a vole. ? 

Vole (v6l), nm (Also called role-mouse, per- 
haps for wold-mouse, wold, fleld, plain, so 
that the name would be equivalent to field- 
mouse; comp. 0. Suuthern E. relde, feld, 
earth: cel. rodir, feld.] A name common to 
the members of a widely spread genus (Ar- 
vicola) of rodent ani resembling, 
in many coses popularly bearing the names 
of rats and mice, and belonging to a grow 
(Arvicolida) which some naturalists 
asa distinct family, others as a sub-family 
of the Muridw. Some are terrestrial, others 
aguatic. The commun vole (4 . agrestis), the 
meadow-mouse or short-tailed field-monse, 
is cy ba to young plantations, devouring 
the bark and destroying the roota. The 
water-vole or water-rat (A. amphibia) is 
much larger, and swims well though its feet 
are not webbed <A black variety of the 
water-vole common in Britain is the 4. afra, 
There are many other species in the Old and 
New Worlds. See AKVICOLA, 

Volery Nodes _n. (Fr. voli#re, an aviary, a 

eon-house, from reler, to fly.) 1. A large 
pir e in which the birds have room to 
fly. Also written Volary.—2 A flight or 
flock of birds. 

An old boy, at his first appearance, .. . is sure to 
draw on hin the eyes and chirping af the whole town 
praltey; amongst whom there will not be wanting 
some birds of prey. Lecty 

Volet ivol'a),« ([Fr., from L. refo, to fly.) 
1. A gauze veil] worn by ladies at the back 
of the head in the middle ages. —2. In paini- 
ing, a term applied to the wings or shntters 
of a picture, formed asa triptych, as Rubens’ 
* Descent from the Crosa‘ in Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, the volets of which are painted on Loth 


sides, 

Volitable? (vol‘i-ta-bl), », Capable of being 
volotilized. 

Volitation | (vol-i-ti’shon), n [LL eolita, 
intens of tuto, to fly.) The act of flying; fight 
Sir T. Browie, 

Vertsen’ Cre area a. [See Sopseiiss) 

aving power to will; exerclaing will; 
willing. [Rare.) 
What I do 
[do velitien, not obedient. -. &. Sreanny. 


Volition (vé-lish’on), n. [L rolitio, from 
volo, to will; from same root as E. sill.) 
1. The act of willing; the exercise of the will; 
the act of determining choice or forming a 
purpose. 


2. The power of willing; will 

In that young bosom are often stirring passions as 
BSIrOng 05 our own, desires oot bess violent, a Pevifere 
bot less supreme. Shirred, 

Vollitional (vé-lish'on-al), a. Relating or 
pertaining to volition, ‘The volitional im- 
ulse." com 
Volitive (vol'i-tiv), a. 1 Having the power 
to will; exercising volition. 
The right and true knowledge of those thingrs do 
not. oly . perfect the Intetlge nas faeul . nother 
alao perfect the tevitiee faculty, Sir Mf, Mage. 
2 Originating in the will.—3. In gram. uacd 
in expressing a wish or permission; as, a 
rolifice proposition, 
olkameria (vol-ka-méri-a), a. (In honour 
of J. G. Volkamer, 1 German botanist.) A 
nus of plants, nat. order Verbenacem. The 

t known species, FV, aculeata, is a native 
of the West Indies, and one of the most 
common planta in the low lands of Jamalca 
in dry gravelly soil. It grows to the height 
of 5 or 6 feet; the leaves are oblong, acute, 
with spines from the rudiments of the ro 
oles, and the white flowers are in axillary 


cymes. 
Volley (vol'li), n [Fr. volte, a i be. from 
voler, L. rolare, to fly.) 1. A flight of missiles, 
as of shot, arrows, &c.; a almultaneous dis- 
chanes of a number of missile weapons, as 
small-arms; as, o rolley of musketry. ‘A 
volley of our needless shot." Shak. —2 A 
noisy or explosive burst or emission of many 


Y, Sc. fey. 


oil, pound; iu, Se. abene; 


VOLLEY 


things at once. ‘A fine volley of words." 
Shak, 


~ But rattling nonsense in full ewlleys breaks. Pofe. 


Volley (vel'li), ¢ & pp. volleyed; ppr. rolley- 
iaayy. yi The spelling of the conyfugational 
forms vollied and vollies ia obsolete.) To 
discharge with a volley, or as if with a vol- 
ley. ‘The rollied thunder.” Milten, Often 
with ont. 

Another hound 
Against the welkin roves ew! bis voice, Sak. 
Volley (vol'li), ci. 1 To throw out or dis- 
charge at once or with a volley. 
Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them, 
Fotley'd andthunderd, Tennyren. 
9 To sound like a volley of artillery, 
An! theme the ov inney thunder pour 
Till waves grow aim ertothe roar, Ayre. 

Volow?t (vol'S), 0.f. [From the answer Volo, 
I will, used in the baptismal service.) To 
baptize: applied contemptuously, Tyndale. 

Volt (volt), mn [From lolfa.] In electrometry, 
the unlt of tension or electro-motive force. 

Volt (volt), m. (Fr. volfe, from L. roleo, vo- 
lutum, to turn. See VavuLt] 1. In the 
manege, a round or circular tread; a gait of 
two treads made by a horse going sideways 
round a centre. —2 In fencing, a sudden 
movement or leap to avoid a thrust, 

Volta ( vol'ti), pl. Volte ht [It., a 
turn, from L. rolro, voluwfim, to turn.) In 
niveie, a direction signifying that the part 
ia te be repeated one, two, or more times; 
ns, wna volta, once; due rolle, twice. 

Volta-electric ( vol’ta-é-lek"trik), a. Per- 
taining to voltale electricity or galvanism ; 
ns, rolta-electric induction, 

Volta-electrometer ( vol'ta-é-lek-trom”et- 
én). Aninsatrument for the exact measure- 
ment of electric currents; a voltameter. 

Voltagraphy (vol-tag’ra-fi), n. The art of 
copying in metals, deposited by electrolytic 
action, any form or pattern which is made 
the negative surface of a voltaic circuit; 
copying by electrotypy. 

Voltaic (vol-ta‘ik), a. Pertaining to Volta, 
the iliacoverer of voltalsm; as, the voltaic 
pile. — Voltaie battery, the larger forma of 
yoltale apparatus, used for accumulatin 
galvanic electricity. See GaLvanism.— Vor. 
taic electricity, that branch of electricity to 
which the name of galvaniem is generally 
applied, the phenomena connected with it 
leing produced by the voltaic or galvanic 
hattery.— Voltaic ee a column formed by 
successive pairs of plates of two dissimilar 
metals, as zinc and copper, alternating with 
moistened Aannel or pasteboard, in regular 
order of succession. The more negative the 
two metals are to each other, as zine and 


silver, zinc and platinum, the more active | 


the series. 
Voltairism (vol-tirizm), n. The principles 
“ practice of Voltaire; scepticism; Infidel- 
y 


In Luther's own country, Protestantism soon dwin- 
died down into a rather barren affair, ... the ewence 
of it scepticism; contention; which bas jangled more 
and more down to F’odtadenrw. Lariyle, 

Voltaism (vol'ta-izm), n That branch of 
electrical science which haa its source in the 
chemical action between metals and differ- 
ent lijnida It isso named from the Italian 
Philosopher Volfa, whose experiments con- 
tributed greatly to the establishment of this 
branch of science, It is, however, more 
nen called galranian, from Galvani, who 
first showed or brought into notice the re- 
markable influence produced on animals by 
this species of electricity. See GALVANISM, 

Voltameter (vol-tam'et-ér),n_ | Voltaic, and 
(ir. wmetron, measure.) An inatrument in 
which a current of electricity is made to 
pass through slightly acidolated water, and 
as the water is thus decomposed, oxygen 
and hydrogen being lilerated, the quantity 
of electric current passing through in a 
given time ma 
the quantity of water decomposed. 

Voltaplaast (vol'ta-plast), n. [From Volta, 
and Gr, plastos, formed, moulded] A kind 
of voltaic battery ased in electrotyping. 

Voltatype [ral vetip} The same as Klec- 
iro (which see). 

Volti (vol'té) [Imper. of It. roltare, to 
turn, from L volro, rolutum, to turn.) In 
music, a direction to turn over the leaf; as, 
roti rubito, turn over the leaf quickly. 

Voltigeur (vol'ti-zhér), n (Fr, from volfi- 
ger, to vault] A foot-soldier In a select 
company of every regiment of French in- 

fantry. Voltigeura were established by Na- 


——_ 


be ascertained in terma of | 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g.go; j, job: h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; | TH, then; th, thin; 
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poleon during his consulate. Their duties, 
exercises, and equipment are similar to those 
of our light companies. 

Voltzia (volt'si-a), m. [After Voltz of Stras- 
burg.) A us of coniferous plants, with 
their fruit in spikes or cones, occurring only 
in the Permian and triassic, 

Voltzine, Voltzite (volt’zin, volt’zit), nm. A 
rose-red, yellowish, or brownish, opaque, or 
suli-transiucent ore of zinc, being an oxi- 
sulphide of that metal It occurs in the 
form of small hemispheres, divisible into 
thin layers, and is found in Cornwall. 

Volubilate, Volubile (vo-li'bi-Lat, vol'G-bil), 
a, In bot. twining: voluble. 

Volubility (vol-G-bili-ti), nm [Fr. volubilite, 
L. rolubilitas, from voleo, toroll | 1 The state 


or quality of being voluble in speech; over | 


great fluency or readiness of the tongue in 
speaking; unchecked flow of speech. 

A lacguey that runs on errands for him, and can 
whisper a light message to a loose wench with some 
rownd walasa/ity. #. Jansen. 

She aa ae carslonse of pte with sont 
foe hex Saher. © Claieke Lanier, 
2. A rolling or revolving; aptness to roll; re- 
volution. 

Then celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular pafatiity tum themselves. 
any way, as it might happen. Hooter. 
3.1 Liableness to revolution: mutability. 
‘Volubility of human affairs." Sir #. L' Es- 


tra ' 

Voluble (vol’G-hl), a, [Fr. volvble, L. volu- 
bilis, revolving, fluent, voluble, from volvo, to 
roll See VOLUME.) 1. Formed so as to roll 
with ease, or to be easily turned or set in mo- 
tion; ape to roll; rotating; revolving; roll- 
ing. * less voluble earth." Multon.— 
2 Characterized by a great flow of words or 
by glibness of utterance; spea with over 
great fluency; fluent. ‘Cassio, a knave very 
toluble.” Shak. ‘A voluble and flippant 
tongue.” Watts, 

And he bore with me, 
While, breaking into mofmwite ecstasy, 
I flattered all the beauteous country. 
. &. A, Browning. 
Formerly it might be used of readiness, ease, 
and smoothness in speaking without the 
notion of excess, 

He was painful, stout, severe against bad man- 
ners, of a grave and feloquence. Ap. Machel, 
& In bot. twisting: applied to stems which 
twist or twine round other bodies, as that 
of the hop. 

Volublenesgs (vol’i-bl-nes), n. Qnality of 
rolably (ret 

Volu (vol’d-bIf), adr. In a voluble or 
fluent manner, Mudibras. 

Volume (vol’iim), n ([Fr. rolwme, from L 
tolumen, a Toll, something rolled up, a roll 
of manuscript, a book, avolume, from rolee, 
toroll (whence revolve, involve, convolution, 
&c.); eng. E. wallow, walk] 1. Primarily, 

something rolled orconvolved; particularly, 

a written document (as of parchment, pa- 

pyrus, strips of bark, &c.) rolled up in a 

convenient form for keeping or use, such 

being the prevailing form of the book in 
ancient times; a roll; ascroll. The written 
sheeta were usually wound around a stick, 
termed an ‘numbilicus," the extremities of 

which were called the ‘ cornua,' to which a 
‘label’ containing the name of the author 

was tied. The whole was placed ina wra A 

and frequently anointed with oi! of cedar- 

wool asa preservative nst the attacks 
of inaecta. Hence—2. A collection of printed 


sheets bound together, whether containing | 
a single complete work, part of a work, or | 


more than one separate work; a book; a 
tome; in a narrower sense, that part of an 
extended work bound up together in one 
cover; as, a work in ten umes, ‘ Fur- 
nished me from mine own library with 
volumes,” Shak, 

Devise, wit; write, pen; for lam for whole polw mer 
in folio, Saini, 

An odd pefnew of a set of books bears not the 
valve of its proportion to the set, Frandiin. 
3. Something of a roll-like, convolved, round- 
ed, or swelling form; a rounded mass: a 
coil; a convolution; a wreath; a fuld; as, 
rolumes of smoke, 

Thames’ fruitful tides 

Slow through the vale in silver pevwemer play. 

enion, 


Sr ea some trodden serpent on the grass, 
And lone behind his wounded sefuser tails 


Drypater. 
4. The s occupied by a body; dimensions 
in length, breadth, and depth; compass; 
mass; ulk; as, the volume of an elephant's 
body; a celume of gas —5. In music, quan- 





-—=~Volumed (vol'imd), a. 





| Voluntariness (vol'wn-ta-ri-nes), n. 


w, wig; 


VOLUNTARY 


tity, fulness, power, or strength of tone or 
sound.—Atomic, equivalent, molecular, or 
rpecijic volume, in chem. see Under ATOMIC. 
Having the form 
of arounded mass; in volumes or rounded 
masses; forming volumes or rolling masses; 
consisting of moving Masses. 

With tay wird smoke that slowly grew 

To one white sky of sulphurous hue, Ayres. 


_ ‘The distant torrent’s rushing sound 
Tells where the ve/nerd cataract doth roll. 


sro. 

Volumenometer ( vol’-men-om'e-tér), nm. 
[L. volumen,a volume,and Gr. metron, amea- 
sure.) An instrument for measuring the 
volume of a solid body by the anaoey of a 
liquid or of air which it displaces, and thence 
also for determining its specific gravity. A 
very simple volumenometer consista of a 

lobular flask with a narrow neck, about 12 

nches Jong, and graduated from below up- 
wards to indicate grains of water. The finsk 
has a tubulure, accurately fitted with a 
ground stopper, for admitting the solid bod 
to be measured. The instrument being fill 
to the mark 0° on the neck with a liquid, as 
water, which does not act upon the solid, 
it is inclined on one side, the stopper re- 
moved, and the solid body introduced. The 
eet is then replaced, and the number of 
divisions through which the liquid is raised 
in the stem gives at once the volume of the 
body ingrain-measures, Watts’ Diet.of Chem. 

Volumenometry ab incr Dy nm. 
The art of determining the volumes or spaces 
occupled by ah dong generally, how- 
ever, only to solid bodies; stereometry. 

Volumetric (vol-Gi-met'rik), a In chem, of 
or pertaining to, or performed by measured 
volumes of standard solutions of reagents. 
— Volumetric analysis, titration (which see). 

Volumetrically ( rol-0-met'rik-al-li), adv. 
By volumetric analysis. 

Voluminous (vé-li'min-us), a. (Fr. coltemi- 
neuz, See VOLUME.) 1. Consisting of many 
coils or complications. 

Woman to the waist and fair 


Bot ended fool in many a scaly fold 
Polwerinows and vast. Af 


. as great volume or bulk; large; extensive; 
ulky. 

Wh, though I seem of a d 

1] am fot so thefewrenws and vast 
But there are lines wherewith | might be embraced. 
é #, Fiomeron, 
3. Having written much; producing books 
that are bulky or writing many or them ; 
hence, copious; 


waist, 


diffuse. 
The most severe reader makes allowances for many 
rests aod nodding places in a wolerninoms writer, 
Spectator, 
He did not bear contradiction without much pas- 
sion, and was too tolw erreur in discourse, 
- Clarraden. 
Vol ly (vé-li'min-us-li), adv. In 
a Voluminous manner; in many volumes; in 
Lae i rolled on successively; very cupi- 
ously. 
The controversies are hot re the di- 
vided schools, and fs ans a: tae han- 
dled, rapvalle 


Voluminousness ( vi-li’min-us-nes), n. 
State of being voluminous or bulky. ‘The 
snake's tine roluminousness.' Shel- 


| Velumiat! (vol‘im-ist),” One who writes 


a Volume; an author. 
cold bishops," Milton. 

Volun (vol'un-ta-ri-li), ade. In a vol- 
untary manner; apon taneously; of one’s own 
will; without being moved, influenced, or 
impelled by others, 

To be o ralvater’y in our own destruction 
ig against God and narure, Hooter. 
The 
state of being voluntary, or endowed with 
the power of pepe willing, or determin- 
ing; the state or qua ity of being produced 
by the will orfree choice. ‘The voluntari- 

nese Of an action.” Hammond. 
Voluntary (vol'un-ta-ri), a. [L. coluntariue, 

from teluniag, will, choice, from an old 

prea. of volo, relle, to will (whence colifion, 

(bens role nee, setae erie cog. E. will. } 

1. Proceeding from the will; done of one’s 

own accord or free choice. 

An action ts neither good nor evil unless it be 
teleetary and chosen. Ter. Tayler. 
2 Unconstrained by external interference, 
force, or influence; not compelled by the 
influence of another; not prompted or sug. 
gested by another: of one's or its own fc- 
cord; of one’s self or itself; free. ‘The right 
of voluntary choice.” Shak, 

Our tefvatary service he requires not. A/filfen. 

She fell to lust a welaewtary prey. Pape. 


wh, whig; 2h, azure.—See Kxy. 


*Hot volwmists, anil 
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8. Pertaining to the will; subject to or con- 
trolled by the will; regulated by the will; 
as, the voluntary motions of animals: the | 
motion of a limb is rluntary, the motion 
of the heart involuntary.—4 Done by desi 
can ienaty dendagetly patroonede Givi ge 

ntional; designed: pu 1. ‘Giving my- 
selfa poluntary woumL’ Shak. 

Tf a inan be lopping a tree and his az-head fall 
from the helve, ... aml kills another passing by; 
here 6 indeed manslangheer, but no peatwerfery mor 
ther. Prrtins, 
6. Endowed with the power of willing, or 
acting of one’s own free-will, choice, or ac- 
cording to wne's judgment. 

God did not act as a necessary, but a tefwafiory 
agent, interfering beforehand, and decrecing with 

self, that which outwardly proceeds = h ons 

at a 
6. Of, pertaining, or relating to voluntary- 
ism or the doctrines of the voluntaries; as, 
the voluntary theory or controversy; a 
voluntary church.—7. In law, according to 
the will, consent, or agreement of a party; 
without a valnable (int possibly with a 
good) consideration; gratuitous; free, — 

‘oluntary ajidacit or cath, an affidavit or 
oath made in an extrajudicial matter, or 
in n case for which the law haa not pro- 
vided. — Voluntary conveyaner, & convey- 
ance which may be made merely on a good, 
but not a valuable consideration. —Volun- 
tary jurisdiction, a jurisdiction exercised in 
matters admitting of no oppesition or ques- 
tion, and therefore cognizable by any judge 
and in any place, and on any lawful day.— 
Voluntary waste, waste which is the result 
of the voluntary act of the tenant of pro- 
perty; as where, without the consent of the 
proprietor, he cotadown timber, pulls down 
a wall, or the like. 

Voluntary eh eg 
engages in any affair of his own choice or 
free-will: a volunteer. ‘ Rash, inconsider- 
ate, fery coluntaries.” Shak. Specifically— 
2 A member of that ecclesiastical party 
which denies to the state the right of inter- | 
fering in matters of religion, either by pat- 

— or control, and which asserts that 

the church should be au pe only by the 

Voluntary contributionsof its members, who 

should be left entirely free to regulate its 
affairs. This party, in relation to its poli- | 
tical aspect, demands that all churches 
should be placed on an equal footing in the 
eye of the law, and that the exceptional 
privilege of eatablishment and endowment 
accorded to those who adhere to the creed 
and ritual recognized by the state should 
cease; anid ssserta that all legielation tend- 
ing to favour one particular denomination 
is inequitable, —3. In mwsic, an organ solo 
erformed at the beginning, during, or at 
eend of church service. Originally such 
solos were extemporanconsly composed by 
the performer, who was unrestricted byany | 
strict form, atyle, or rule, but it ia now cus- 
tomary for organiats to select for perform- 
ance organ pieces of a suitable nature com- 
posed by skilled musiclans, large collections 
of which are now published, bearing also 
the names, preludes, offerturies, postludes, 


&ec. 
Voluntaryism (vol'un-tazi-izm), ». Vol- 


untary principle or actlon; the system or 


nm 1. One who 


principle of supporting anything by volun- | 


tary contribution or assistance; especially, 
the principle of supporting religion by vol- 
untary effort and association, in opposition 
te doing so by the ald or patronage of the 


state. See VOLUNTARY, mn. 2. 

Volunte,t mn ([Fr. relunté4.] Free-will. 
Chaucer, 

Volunteer (rol-un-tér), ». [Fr. rolontaire, 


See VOLUNTARY.] 1. A person who enters 
into any service of his own free-will. Spe 
cifeally—2 A person who of his own free 
accor! offers the state his services in a 
military capacity without the stipulation of 
asubstantial reward, The oldest volunteer 
company in Britain je the Honourable Ar- 
tillery Company of Londen, whose charter 
dates from the reign of Henry VIIT. In 
17914, and again In 1303, when the ambition 
and threats of France agitated England, the | 
government reckoned upon having a force 

of half a million efficient vuolunteersin arms; '! 
but by 1815 this force almost ceased to exist. 

About 1857 a feeling of insecurity hegan to 

manifest itself in consequence of the alleged 

insafficiency of the national defences, and 

several volunteer corps were formed. In 

the course of two or three years many thou- | 
sands of volunteer riflemen were enrolled | 
throughout the kingdom. Corps of artil- | 


| Volunteer (vol-un-tér’), vi, 


‘Voluptuary (vé-lup’tii-a-rij, a, 





lerymen, engineers, &c., were eee 
formed. These bodies of men the ti. 
government provides with competent in- 
structors, armns, and a part of their am- 
munition, besides allowing to each corps 
certain grants calculated on the number of 
the efficient members, &c. <A volunteer 
can resign on giving a fortnight's previons 
notice, unless when the country isreasonably 
considered in imminent danger. 

Volunteer (vol-un-tér’), a. Entering into 
service of free-will; consisting of volunteers; 
as, voluntarr companies. 

Volunteer (vol-no-tér’), c.f. To offer or 
bestow voluntarily or withont solicitation 
or compulsion, ‘The chief agents who had 
volunteered their services against him.’ 2. 
J anson, 

To enter into 
any service of one’s free-will without solirci- 
tation or compulsion; he volunteered in 
that undertaking. Likgehion 

Volunty t (vol'un-ti), m. 


Evelyn. 

Voluptuary (vé-lup'tii-a-ri), mn. (L. wolup- 
twartus, from roluptos, pleasure.) A man 
wholly given up to luxury or the gratifica- 
tion of the appetite and to other sensual 
Pleasures; a sensualist. 

Does not the tw/nyYnery understand in all the liber- 


tes of alonse and lewd conversation that he rans the 
risk of body and soul? Sor A. LE strangy. 


Given to 

leasire; voluptuona 
Voluptuous (v6-lup'ti-us), a. [Fr. colup- 
tueur; L coluptuosusx, from voluptas, plea- 
sure.) 1. Pertaining to, proceeding from, or 


Same as Volunte, 


based on sensual pleasure; as, colupltious | 


desires. ‘Lust rolwptuous’ Chaneer. — 
2 Passed or spent in pleasure or sensuality. 
‘Soften'd with pleasure and roluptwote life." 
Milton. —3. Contributing to sensial pleasure; 
gratifying the senses; exciting or tending to 
excite sensual desires; sensual. * Voluptivows 
idleness." Holland. *Musle with ita colup- 
tuouzawell.’ Byron, * Voluptuous charms.’ 
Macoulay.—4. Given to the enjoyments of 
luxury and pleasure; indulging in sensual 
gratifications. *Jolly and voluptuows livers." 
Atertury. 
Thou wilt bring me soon 

» « » Wherel reign 
At thy right hand pa/npiaens, as besecms 
Thy daughter and thy darling withvut end. Ailton. 


Voluptuously (vd-lup'ti-us-li), ade. Ina 
voluptuaus manner; with free indulgence 
of sensual pleasures; luxuriously; sensu- 
ally; as, to live roluptuously. * Voluptu- 
ously surfeit out of action.’ Shak. 

Voluptuousness (vé-lup'ti-us-nes), nm. 
The state or quality of being voluptuous; 
midictedness to pleasure or senaual gratili- 
cation; luxuriousaness. 

, D4 there's no bortom, none, al 

O mi eres: Your ve a i] 
oor ubatrees and your Daids coubl Dot Gil up ps. 
The cistern of my lust. 


Volu t (vol’up-ti), ™. 
war PE ' 
oluspa (vol'us-pa), n. 
prophetess or sibyl. 
Here seated, the vefarfa of sibyl was to listen to 
the rhytiical mqjuiries which chould he made po her, 
and tu return ag cxlemporancous answer. 


Sar 1, Sooty. 
[As applied to the 
erroneous, The right word is Icel. Volva, 
whence Viluapd, the lay or song of the 
Félra, the name of an old Icelandic poem. 
Sir W. Scott has simply made a mistake. 


Piet, 
Voluptuousmess. 


A Scandivavian 


Voluta (vi-li'ta), n. [L.,avolute.] A genus : 
of gasterupodous molluses, including those | 


which have a univalve spiral shell, with an 


aperture idlestitute of a beak, and somewhat | 
elfuse, and a columella twisted or plaited, | 


generally without lips or perforation. The 
species, which are carnivorous, are princi- 
pally found in arent numbers in tropical 
seas. Their she 

above most others for their beauty and rarity. 
Volutation | (vol-i-ta’shon), mn. [L. volw- 
fatio, frum rolufo, from volro, to roll.) A 


wallowing: a rolling, as of the body on the | 


care 
In the sea, when the storm is over, there remains 
still an inward working and volutatson. 
Renelds. 


Bp. 

Volute (vé-lat), n. (Pr. rolute, from L. ro- 
luta, a volute, from colutus, PP: of volvo, 
volufum, to roll.) 1. In arch. a kind of 
spiral scroll used in the Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite capitals, of which it fs a 
pracy ] ornament. The number of vo- 
utes in the Ionic order is four. In the 
Corinthian and Composite orders they are 





rophetess this name is : 


ls are prized by collectors | 


more nomerous, in the former being accom- 
panied with smaller ones, called helices.— 








Volutes of the Ionic and Corinthian Capitals 
aa, Volutes é, Welix, 


2 A gnasteropodous mollusc of the genus 
Voluta See VoLUTA, 

Voluted (v4-l0t'e!), a Having a volute or 
spiral scroll. 

Volutida (vé-lit'i-dé), n. pl <A family of 

steropodous molluscs, of which the genus 
foluta isthe type. This family ea Ty 
Dumerous species, both recent and fossil, 
and may be meeaties as one of the moat 
el ett, and beautiful families of the 
spiral-shelled molluses. The music-shella, 
mitre-shells, and date-shells are examples 

| Volution (vé-li’shon), » [From L. rolpo, 

 volutum, to roll.) <A spiral torn; a con- 
volution. 

Volva (vol'va), 9. ([L,awrapper,] In bot 
the wrapper or invelucrum-like base of the 
stipes of certain fungi, as Agaricus volra- 
ecws. It is the remnants of a that en- 
veloped the whole plant in its earlier stage 
and wos left at the fout of the stipes w 
the plant elongated and burst throngh it. 

Volvet (volv), c.f. To turn over, as in the 
mind; to consider; to think over. Sterne. 

Volvocines (vol-vé-sin'é &), n. A family 
of minute aquatic vegetables, having as its 
type the genus Volvox (which see). 

Vv Keox (vol'voks), mn, (From L. volra, to 
roll.) A genus of minute unicellular organ- 
istme.formerly classed in the animal kingdom, 
but now regarded os vegetables and ranked 
among the Protephyta. They are globular 
or pearly 80. The best known species is 
globator, which collects intospherical masses 
or Cones in staguapt water, giving it its 


nieh tint 

Volvulus (vol'vi-lus), o. In pathol. a twist- 
ing ty. he Supe producing obstruction 
to the passing of its coutents and strangu- 
lation of the part involved. 

| Vomer (vi'mér), n. (L., a plonghshare.] Io 

anal. the slender thin bone which separates 
the nostrils from each other. 

| Vomerine (vé'mér-in), a. Of or pertaining 
to the vomer, 

Vomiic (vom'ik), a. (See Vomica.] Purnlent; 
Hleerous. 

| Vomica (vom'‘i-ka), n ([L., an abscess, an 
ulcer.) A term sumetimes applied to any 
eucysted collection of purulent matter in a 
viscua, but more especially applied to an 
abscess in the lungs. Dungliaon, 

Vomic-nut (vom'ik-nut),n. [L weme, to 
vomit, and nwr, a nut.) The seed of the 
Strychnoe nuz-vomica, a medium-sized tree 
crowing in various parts of India See 
NUX-VOMICA and STKHYCHSOS. 

Wounds (woni'tt), 2.4 {From L. rome, vonmifiem, 
tovomit. Cog. Gr. emd(withdigamma sem), 
Bkr. cam, tovomit.) 1. To throw up oreject 
from the stomach; to discharge from the 
stomach through the mouth. It is followed 
often by forth, wp, or owl, 

A scum of Bretons aod base lackey peasants 
Whom their oercloyed Country peewats forth. Shab, 
The morsel which thou hast eaten shalt thou 
worn Mp, Prov. sail. & 
The fab... — temrdtea’ owt Jonah upon the dry land 
Jon. ti ta. 
2, To eject with violence from any hollow 
place; to belch forth; to emit. ‘Like the 
sons of Vulcan tumit stones." Milton. 
Dunne the night the relcana . . Tees! nf 
vast quantities of fire and smuke. Coek. 


Vomit (vom’it), vi. To eject the contents 
of the stomach by the mouth; to puke; to 
spew; as, some persons can excite them- 
selves to vomit by swallowing air or by 
tickling the palate. 

Vomit (vom’it),n. 1. The matter ejected frum 
the stomach. 


So, so, thou common dog, didst thou di at 
And now thou wouldst cat thy dead cgay oo P. 





Fite, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note. not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 


ofl, pound; i, Sc. abune; ff, Sc. fey. 


VOMITING 


2 That which excites the stomach to dis- 
charge its contents; an emetic, 

Whether a wreea may be safely given, must be 
judged by the circumstances. @réuthnaf, 
— Black vomit, the dark coloured matter 
ejected from the stomach in the last stage 
of yellow fever or other malignant disease; 
hence, the disense itself, yellow fever. 


Vomiting (vom'it-ing), n. 1. Theactof eject- | 


ing the contents of the stomach through 
the mouth. Vomiting is essentially an in- 
verted spasmodic motion of the muscular 
fibres of the esophagua, stomach, and intes- 
tines, attended with strong convulsions of 
the muscles of the abdomen and diap . 
It is preceded by the sensation ed 
nausea.—2 That which is vomited; vomit. 
“Hold the chalice to beastly vomufings.' 
Jer, Taylor. 

Vomition (vé-mi’shon', n. Theact or power 
of vomiting. [Rare.) 

How many have saved their li spewing 1 
their Gelmuch whereas, if = ppg had wanted 
the faculty of cuwvtion, they had inevitably = 

ree. 
Vomitive (vom'it-iv), a [Fr wvomitif.] 
Causing the ejection of matter from the 
stomach; emetic. Boyle. 
Vomito (vi-mé't5), ». [Sp] The yellow 
fever, in its worst form, when it is usually 
attended with the black vomit. 
Vomitory (vom'i-to-ri), mn. [L. vomitorius, 
that causes vomiting, that vomits, hence 
romilorut, passages in a theatre by which 
the people entered and came out, from vomo, 
romitum, See VOMIT.) 1. Anemetic.—2, In 
arch. an opening gate or door in an ancient 





theatre and amphitheatre which gave in- 
gress or egress to the people, 

Siaty-lour veesfernes (for by that name the doors 
were very aptly distin ed) poured forth the im- 
mense muliitude, Grhbon, 

Vomitory (vom'i-to-ri), a. Procuring vomit- 
ing; cauaing to eject from the stomach; 
emetic, 

Vomiturition (vom'i-ti-ri"slion), n. [As if 


from a Latin Verb tomiturire, to desire to | 


vomit.) 1. An ineffectual effort to vomit; 
retching.—2. The vomiting of but little 
matter, or vomiting with little effort. 
Voracious (vé-ra'shus), a [L. voraz, vor- 
acu, from cero, to devour; from a root 


which gives alao Gr. born, food; Skr. gar, to | 
swallow.) 1. Greedy for eating; eating food | 


in large quantities; ravenous; as, 4 pora- 
cious Man, 
Spectator, 
I have seen of the king carrion crows. ... They 
are very teraciews, and will despatch a carcass ina 
trice, Der pier, 


2. Rapacious.—3. Ready todevourorswallow 
up, 25,4 Poracuns gulf or whirlpool. 

Voraciously (vé-ra‘slins-li), ade. In a vo- 
racionus manner; with greedy appetite; 
ravenously. 


Voraciousness (vi-ri’shus-nes), n. The | 


state or quality of leing voracious; greedi- 
neas of appetite; ravenousness; voracity. 
‘Distinguishing himself by voraciousness of 
appetite,” Addisan. 

Voracity (vé-ras'i-ti), 
being voracious; greediness of appetite; 
voraciousness. 

The polite luzury of the Norman presented a strik- 
ing contrast to the coarse teracty of his Saxon and 
Danish neighbours. He loved to display be magni- 
ficence, not in huye piles of food aod hogsheads of 
strong drink, but in lange aod stately edifices, rich 
armour, Pallant horses, dec. Mia cnmabay. 


ous (vi-raj‘in-us), a. [L. roragino- 


‘Men of a voracious appetite.’ 


The quality of | 
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Jena abysu, from soro, to devour.) Of or per- 


taining to a gulf or whirlpool; hence, de- 
vouring; swallowin ‘A caveru's jaws 
roraginous and vast. Mailet, 

Vorago (vé-ra’go), mn. [(L.] A gulf: an abysa 
‘The coragos of subterranean cellars, wells 
and dungeons." Evelyn. 

Vorant (ro'rant} a. [L. vorans, vorantis, 
ppr. of voro, to devour.) In her. devouring: 
applied to one anima) depicted as devouring 
another. 

Vortex (vor'teks), n. pl Vortices (vor'ti-séz) 
or Vortexes (vor'tek-sez). [L., from verto, 
anciently corto, toturn. See VERSE.) 1. ‘The 
form produced when any portion of a fluid 
is set rotating round an axis; a whirling or 
gyratory motion of any fluid whether liquid 
or aeriform. Familiar examples are seen in 
eddies, whirlpools, waterspouts, whirlwinda, 
and ona larger scale in cyclones and storms 
generally. Jt ismore particularly applied to 
a whirlpool ora body of water moving witha 
circular motion, and forming a cavity in the 
centre, into which all bodiea coming within 
its influence are drawn and engulfed. * Roll 
in her vortex and her power confess." Pope. 
‘The huge vortex of Norse darkness." Car- 
Iyle.—2 In the Cartesian philos. a collection 
of material particles, forming a fluid or 
ether, endowed with a rapid rotatory mo- 
tion about an axis, and filling all space, 
and by which Descartes accounted for the 
motions of the universe, This theory at- 
tracted much attention at one time, but 
is now entirely discredited. —Vorter ring, 
in physica, a vortical molecnlar flament 
or column returning into itself so as to 
form a Hig eepome of a number of small 
rotating circles placed side by side, like 
beads on a string, a8 the singular smoke- 
rings which are sometimes produced when 
a cannon ia fred, or when a smoker skil- 
fully emits a pull of tobacco smoke. Re- 
cent labours in the theoretical investigation 
of the motion of vortices, more particularly 


| the theorems relating to vortex filaments 


rotating round a central axis in a friction- 
less or perfect fluid, have suggested the pos- 
sibility of founding on them a new form of 
the atomic theory. } 
Vortex-ring (vor'teks-ring), ». See under 
VORTEX. 
Vortex-wheel(vor'teks-whél),n. Atarbine, 


| Vortical (vor'ti-kal), a. Pertaining to or 


resembling a vortex; whirling; turning; as, 
a cortical motion. 
Vortically (vor'ti-kal-li), ado, In a vortical 
manner; whirlingly. 
Vorticella ( vor-ti-sel'la), m. 
tex (which neh) genns of bell-shaped 
wheel infusoria, having a fixed stem capable 
of being coiled into a spiral form, and vi- 
bratile organs called cilia at their anterior 
extremity, which are constantly in rapid 
motion and attract particles of food. e 
apecies, which are popularly called bell- 
animals or animalcules, bell-flowers, and 
bell. polyps, are very numerous in fresh 





water, and are generally too small to be 
perceived without the aid of the microscope. 
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Reproduction in Vorticella may take place 
by flesion, or by gemmation, or by a process 
of encystation and endogenous division. | 

Vorticellids (vor-ti-sel'i-dé), n. pl. A fa- 
mily of infusorian animalcules having for 
its type the genus Vorticella See VorrTi- 
CELLA,. 

Vorticose (vor'ti-kés), a. Whirling: vorti- 
cal. "A vorticose motion of the air inwards." 
Eneyw. frit. 

Vortiginous (vor-tij'in-us), a. Having a 
motion ruund a centre or axis; vortical 


With vertigivews and hideous whirl 
Sucks down its prey. 


ii. of vor. 


VOTIVE 


to any service, worship, or state of life; s 
female votary. 
His woeful loave st Ephesus, 
lain Siansthane @ tokens Shak, 
No rosary this peteress needs. Cleaveland. 


Votarist (vi'ta-rist), mn [See VOTARY.] A 
votary. ‘The votariets of Saint Clare." Shak, 
‘A gad vofarist in palmer'’s weed." Milton: 
The weak, wan vefaricf leaves her twilight cell 
To walk with taper dim the windiny as agers 

Vo (vo'ta-ri), n. [From L, rofwm, a vow, 
Bee VoTE.] One devoted, consecrated, or 
engaged by a vow or promise; hence, more 
generally, one devoted, given, or addicted to 
some particular service, worship, stody, or 
state of life; os, every goddess of antiquity 
had her votaries; every pursuit or study has 
its votaries. ‘Already love's firm vofary." 
Shak. 

That an enthusiastic rotery of liberty should accept 
office under a military usurper seems, no cloult, af 
frst sight extraordinary. Mf. 


Votary (vi'ta-ri), a. Consecrated by a vow 
or promise; consequent on a vow; votive. 


Bacon. — . 

Vote (vit), n. [Fr. tote, a vote, from L 
totum, a vow, wish, will, from rereo, refum, 
to vow. See Vow.) 1. A suffrage; the ex- 
pression of a wish, desire, will, preference, 
or choice in regard to any measure pro- 
pant. in which the person voting has an 
nterest In common with others either in 
electing a man to fill a certain situation or 
office, or in passing lawa, rules, regulations, 
and the like. This vote or expression of 
will may be given by holding up the hand, 
by rising and standing op, by the voice 
(viva voce), by ballot, by a ticket, or other- 
wise. Hence—2. That by which will or pre- 
ference is expressed in elections or in decid- 
ing propositions; a ballot, a ticket, &c.; as, 
a written vote. 

The freeman cast with unparcl rs dj 
The wee that ror the sarttey oF aoe for 
; 0. H”, Helmer. 
&. That which is given, allowed, or conveyed 
by the will of a majority; a thing conferred 
by vote; a grant; as, the ministry received 
a vote of confidence; the vote for the civil 
service amounted to 244 million pounds.— 
4. Expression of will by a majority; decision 
by some expression of the minis of a num- 
ber; result of voting; as, the rote was unani- 
mous. —$.f An ent wish or desire; a 
ae. I join with you 
In my meter that way. Masringer. 
Those intercha: ble veer of priest and people. 
-.. *O Lord, arte, help ws, pe gear us for thy 
Name's sake! 0 God, we have beard wae 
ic. 

Vote (vot), vi. pret. & pp. voted; ppr. rot- 
ing. [Fr. voter, to vote, See the noun.) 
To give n vote; to express or signify the 
mind, will, or preference in electing men to 
office, or in passing laws, regulations, and 
the like, or in deciding on any proposition 
in which one has an interest with others. 

Both expressed their opinion that a more indepen- 
dent, a more disinterested set of men than those who 
had promised to vete for him, newer existed on earth, 


Fi] i 

Vote (vit), vf. 1. To choose by snffrage; to 
elect by some expression of will; as, the 
citizens refed their candidate into office 
with little opposition. —2. To enact or estab- 
lish by vote or some expression of will; as, the 
legislature voted the resolution unanimous. 
a To grant by vote or expression of 
will. 


ve oor ear, 


Purllament vefed them a hundred thousand = 
maT. 


| Voter (vét'ér), n. One who votes or has a 


Voragi 
fg, from rerage,a deep aud almost bottem- | Votaress (v0'ta-res), n. A female devoted | 


vega) eens to vote or give hia suffrage; an 
elector. 
Voting- (vot'ing-pa-pér), n. A pa 
by whic Sparse hy his roar a a io 
ng-paper; particularly, according to the 
Brian Ballot Act of 1872, a paper used in 
voting by ballot in the election of members 
of liament, of municipal corporations, 
and the like, Such papers are used only in 
cases where the number of candidates ex- 
ceeds the number of Vacancies, and contain 
a list of the candidates, and the voter has 
secretly to put a mark at the name of the 
candidate or candidates he selecta. 
Votist} (vot'ist), n. One who makes a vow; 
avower, ‘ Votist of revenge.” Chapman. 
Votive (vd'tiv), a. (L voticus, from votum, 
avow. See Vore.] 1. Given, paid, or con- 
secrated, in consequence of some Vow; 4a, 
votive offerings, 


Venus, take my petiee glass, Priv, 





ch, chain, ¢h,Sc. loch: g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


VOTIVELY 


2. Observed =o practised in consequence of 


avow, [| 


Potro: abstinence seme constitutions may endure, 


OBA ant, 


— Votive medal, one atruck in grateful com- 
memoration of tome auspicious event, as 


the recovery of a prince from sickness.— 
A votive offering, a tablet, picture, &c., 


dedicated in consequence of the vow [L. ex 


rofo] of a er hoes Among the Greeks 
and Romans such offerings were dedicate! 
to some deity, and were affixed to the walls 
of temples) Among Roman Catholics they 
are given to chapels dedicated to the Virgin 
or to sume saint 

Votively (vé'tiv-li), adv. 
ner, by vow. 

Votiveness (vo'tiv-nea),n. State or quality 
of being votive, 

Votresst (vét'res), m A female votary: a 
votaress. Shak. 

Vouch (vouch), r.f. [0.E ronche, Norm 
woweher, ©, Fr. recher, from L veeare, to 
call Hence arouch See Voice) 1.1 To 
call to witness; to obtest, ‘And vouch the 
allent stars and conscious moon’ Dryden, 
®. To declare; to assert: to affirm; to attest; 
to maintain by affirmations, 

What can you teach against him, Signior Luciat 
aE 


In a votive man- 


3. To warrant; to be surety for; to answer 
for; to make good, 
1 


Even in theirs and in the coinmons ears, 


Wil wowace’ the truth of it. Shad. 
The consistency of the discourse . . . wenrteer it 
to be worthy of the great apostle, Lowke, 


4. To support; to back; to follow up, ‘ Bold 
words touched with a deed so bold." Milton. 
5. In law, to call or summon into court to 
warrant and defend, or to make good a 
warranty of title, 

He vouchker the tenant in tall, who tenciers over the 
Common rouchee. Slankitone, 
STN. To declare, asseverate, ossert, aver, 
protest, affirm, attest, warrant, cuarantee, 
confirm, assure. 

Vouch (vouch), v.c 1, To bear witness; to 
give testimuny or full attestation; to be 
surely. *VFouch with me, heaven." Shak. 

He declares he will not beliewe her, till the elector 
of Hanover shall ceurA for the truth of what she has 
so solemnly afirmed. Swit. 
2. To maintain; to assert; to aver, 

1 therefore vewck again 
That with some mistores powerful o'er the bioad 
He wrought upon her, Sha 

Vouch)! (vouch), 2. Approving or attesting 
voice; warrant; attestation; testimony. 

Why in this weolvish = should [ stamd here, 

cK, 


To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 
Their needless tonches, Saat 


Vouchee (vouch-&), n In law, the person 


who is vouched or summoned ina writ of | 


right 

Voucher (vonch'ér), n. 
or gives witness or full attestation to any- 
thing. 

The great writers of that age stand up together as 
teachers for cach other's reputation, Sprchator, 
2 In law, the tenant in a writ of right; one 
who calla in another to establish his war- 
ranty of title. In commou recoveries there 
may be o single voucher or double vouchers. 
Us this sense written also Vowchor.]—3. A 

k, paper, or document which serves to 
vouch the truth of accounts, or to confirm 
and establish facts of any kind; specifically, 
the written evidence of the payment of a 
debt, as a discharged account and the like. 

Vouchment? (vouch'ment), n. <A declara- 
tion: a solemn assertion, * Their couchment 
by their honour.” Bp. Hacket. 

Vouchor (vouch’or), «% See VOUCHER, 2. 

Vouchsafe (vouch-sal"), ot. pe t, & pp. vouch- 
aajfed; per. rouchsafing. | Vouch and sfe, 
to vouch or answer for safety; O.E. rowche- 
aouf (Chaucer), often as two words, to vouch- 
safe, to grant.) 1. To condescend to grant; 
to concede; as, not to rowchea/fe an auswer. 

I have astaihed her with music, but she reweA- 
fafer po Horice, SAa 4, 


It is net said by the apostle that God re#rése/fed 


to the heathen the means of salration. Sousa. 


21 To receive or accept in condescensiun. 
Upon which better part our prayers come in, 
Lif thea rend them ‘dead, 
Vouchsafe (vouch-saf’), oi, To condescend; 
to deign; to yield. 
Fenchsase, lustrous Ormond, to beholsl 
What pow'r the charms of beauty had uf old, 
Dryaten, 
Vouchsafement (vouch-saf'ment), » The 
act of vouchsafing, or that which is vouch- 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; 


——— 


mé, met, hér; 


_ —_— — 


1. One who vouches | 


—~_ — —_ - 


pine, pin; 
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safed; a gift or grant in condescension; as, | 


God's greatest communicated vouchsa/e- 
ments, Boyle. 

Voulge (vglzh)., mn. [0. Fr. roulge, vouge; 
origin unknown.) In ane. armour, a pecu- 


liarly shaped military instrument affixed to | 


the stall, like the pike or halbert; called 
also Langue-de-boews, from its resemblance 
to the tongue of an ox. 
Voussoir (vie'war), n. 
the curvature of a 
vault, from a verb ee a 
vousser, hypothe- -., ..— jl. 
tical L. toluliare,-- ‘—& =e 
to round, make, 4 
round, from L «— // =* 
tolre, vrolutum, to ——/f* a\ 
roll; hence, akinto -L% 

vaulé.) Inarchk. a 
stone in the shape 
of a truncated 
wedge which forms part of an arch. The 


[Fr., from towssure, 






aa, Voussoirs. 


under sides of the voussoirs form the in- | 


trados or soffit of the arch, and the upper 
sides the extrados, The middle voussoir is 
termed the keystone. See ARCH, 

Vow (vou), mn. (O.Fr. row, ven, Mod. Fr. wew, 


a vow, from L. votuim, a vow, from roves, | 
proton, to vow; hence really the same word | 


aa pote, Avow la nderivative.] 1. A solemn 
Ppreantees an engagement solemnly entered 
lito; in a more special sense, (a) a kind 
of promissory oath made to God, or to 
some deity, to perform some act or to dedi- 


cate to the delty something of value on the | 


fulfilment of certaln conditions, or in the 
event of receiving something specially de- 
sired, such as success in an enterprise, de- 


liverance from danger, recovery from sick- | 


ness, te. (6) A promise to follow out some 
line of conduct, or to consecrate or devule 
one's self wholly or in part for a longer or 
shorter time to some act or service. 


By all the tems that ever men have brnke, 
In pumber more than ever wowen spoke, S4iat 


Koights of love, who newer broke their rem, 


Firm to their plighted faith, repair. 
Tt is the hour when lowers’ terecr 
Seem gweet in every whispered word,  yran. 


The great koqehe in his mirl-sickness made 
Full many a holy tem and pure resulve 
Freeport. 
2.¢ A solemn osseveration or declaration; a 
positive assertion, 


What instance gives [ord Warwick for his pow! 


i, 
Vow (vou), of. (Fr. rower, See the noun.) 


1. To promise solemnly; to give, consecrate, 
or dedicate by a solemn promise, as to a 


divine power; as, Jacob rowed to God a 
tenth of his sulbetance, and his own future 
devotion to his service. Gen. xxvlil. 


When thou wave a vow, defer not to pay it, . . 
pay that which thou hast wend, Eccles. v. 4. 


To Master Harvey, upon some special consideration, 
[have ewwed this my labour. Spenser, 
2. To threaten solemnly orupon oath. ‘Weep- 
ing, cursing, vowing vengeance.’ Shak. 
That he may mew, in that sad hour of mine, 
Revenge on him that made ine stup oiy breath. 


jak, 
Vow (vou) «8. To make vows or solemn 
promises; to protest solemnly; to asseverate. 
Better is it that thou shouldest not tem, than that 
thou shouklest wee and nur pay. Eccles, ¥. 5 
He heard bite swear and mew to God 
He came byt ta be Duke of Lancasier,. SA. 


Vow-breakt (vou'brik),. A breach of a 
vow or Vows, 


Sacrilege and wew-beeat in Ananias and Sapphira 
made them descend quick into their graves. 
Fer, Taylor, 


| Vowed (vou'd), p. and a. 1. Devoted: con- 


secrated, ‘Thy rowed priests.’ Milton.— 
@ Sworn to; confirmed by oath. 
This is the hand which, with a ten‘a contract, 
Was fast leclock'd io thine, Sauk. 
5. Sworn; constant; inveterate; confirmed. 
‘So mighty are his pored enemies." Shak, 
Vowel (vou'el), » (Fr. reyvelle, from L ro- 
ealia, lit. a vocal letter, from pez, vocis, the 
voice. See Vorce.) 1. A sound uttered by 


simply opening the mouth or vocal organs; | 


a sound uttered when the vocal organs are 
merely in an open position, as the sound 
ofaoro. Vowels are distinguished from 
consonants in that the former can be pro- 
nounced by themselves, while consonants 


require to be sounded with the aid of a | 


vowel, 


When the voice la not further modified by contact, 
partial of complete, of the lips of tongue. but flows 
through an open channel without any friction ofr hiss- 
ing, then we have twmr! sound. When on the other 
hand the sound is not complete until the action of 
geome part of the organs of the mouth has ceased, 


note, not, move; tube, tub, byll. 


| Vowel (vou'el), a. 
Vowelish| (vou’el-ish), a. 


Vox-humana (voks-ha-ma‘na), n. 


Voyage (vol’aj), n. [Fr. 


Voyage (voi’aj), vt. pret. & pp. 


Voyager (voi’aj-ér), n. 


Vv ur (vwa-yi-zhér), n. [(Fr.) 
t 


Vraisemblance (vra-sgh-blahs), . 


VUE, 
a hollow in a rock or in a lode; a vogle. 
Vulcan (vul’kan), n. (L. Vuleanus or 





VULCAN 


then we hawe produced what we may call censon- 
taal «ound. riefly, ‘a vourd is the result of as 
open Porttion of the oral organs; an articulation (this 
is Mr. Bell's term for consonant) is the result of an 
opening action of the organ.’ Peile. 
i’emeds in all their varieties are really infinite in 
number. Wet, for practical purposes, certain ty}s- 
cal powers, each math De Lines mer te for dialect 
ariety, hawe been fixed u n ngnages 
: . ie Max Shaitter 


9, The letter or character which representa 
such a sound 

Pertaining to a vowel; 
vocal —Vowel points. See under POINT. 
Of the nature of 


a Vowel . Jonson. 


| Vowelism (vou’el-izm),n. The use of vowels 
Vowelled (vou’eld), a. 


Furnished with 
vowels, ‘With pauses, cadence, and well- 
vowell’d words.’ Dryden. 


Vower (vou’ér),n. One who makes a vow. 


Hp, Sandereon. 


Vow-fellow (vou'fel-15), n. One bound by 


the same vow. ‘ Vouw-felloica with this vir- 
tuous duke.’ Shak. (Rare.) (Lh) A 


reed-stop in an organ, so called from its 
supposed resemblance to the human voice. 
It is tuned in unison with open dispason, 
and depends for its timbre upon the sha 
of the tube through which the sound of 
reed is transmitted. 
age, @ journey, 
It. viaggio, Sp. viage; from L_ viaticum, pro- 
visions for the way, in later times a journey. 
rialicus, pertaining toa journey, from ma, 
o way, the root being seen also in E way.) 
1. Formerly, a passage or journey by sea or 
by land: now applied only to a journey or 
passing by sea or water from one place, port, 
or country to another, especially a passing 
or journey by water to a distant p or 
country; a8, a voyage to the East ur West 
Indies —2 | The practice of travelling. 

ations have interknowledge of one another by 
rrexige into foreign parts. Bacon. 
3.1 A way or course taken; attempt; under- 
taking. 

If you make your upon her and pre 

I ale ne further que Eneiay: Pra. 


royaged; 
ppr. royaging. To take a journey or voyage; 
to sail or pass by water. 

A mind forever 


i eyaygiuyg through strange seas of thought alone. 
soe Mt “ees waren: 


| Voyage (voi’éj), v.¢. To travel; to pass over. 


What | hawe done, what suffer’d; with what paia 
Piepagea! th’ unreal, vast, unbounded deep. Afedten. 


Voyageable (voi’aj-a-bl),a. Capable of being 


or travelled over; navigable. 
One who sails or 


eallex 


passes Ly sea or water. 
A private voyager, 1 pass the main. Pope. 


Long shall the veyager, with the Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song. Ayrow. 


Tat. a 
raveller. e Canadian name of a class of 
nen employed by the fur companies, &c., in 
transporting goods by the rivers and across 
the land to and from the remote stations at 
the north-west. These men are nearly al- 

ways French Canadians or half-breeds. 
(Fr } 


The appearance of truth. 
vu h (vug), n. In mining, a cavity: 


“olean- 
us (hence rol 
cano); akin Skr. 
ulkd,a fire.) 1.In 
Rom. tinyta. the 
god who pre- 
sided over fire 


and the working 
of metals. The 
Roman ts 
transferred all 
the stories 
which are re 
lated of the 


Greek Hephes- 
tos to their own 
Vulcan, the two 
divinities be- 
coming in the 
course of time 


completely iden- 

1 tified. By some 

rye writers he is 

Vulcan, from an antique. said to have 
been born lame, 


but by others hislameness is attributed tohis 
having becn thrown from Olympus. Vulcan 
patronized handicraftemen of every kind, 


li, Sc. abune; 'y. Sc. fey. 





oil, pound, 


VULCANIAN 


and to this or to his lameness the poets most 
frequently refer. 
ally represented os a strong, bearded man, 
with a hammer and pincers and a pointed 
cap,—?. The name given to a hypothetical 
intra- Mercurial planet, believed to have 
heen discovered in 1859 Its period of revo- 
lution haa been fixed at 24°25 days, and the 
inclination of itsorbit is said not to exceed 7°. 

Vulcanian (vul-ka'ni-an) a 1. Pertaining 
to Frican, or to works in iron, &c.—z, Of 
or pertaining to volcanoes; volcanic. ‘A 
region of cvfcanian activity.’ A. A. Proe- 
tor.—&. In geol, pertaining to or designating 
the system or theory of the Wuleanists, 
otherwise termed Plutonuty, 

Vulecanic (vul-kan‘ik), a. 
CAniAD, 

Vulcanicity (vul-ka-nis'i-ti), mn. Tlie state 
or quality of being volcanic; volcanic power 
or action; voleanicity, ‘The widely occur- 
ring phenomena of ruleanicily,.’ Nineteenth 
Centr 

Vul gm (vul‘kan-izm),. In geol.a gen- 
eral Lerm proposed by Humboldt for all the 
Phenomena due to internal heat, a8 vol- 
canoes, hot eprings, &e. 

Vulcanist (vul’kan-ist), m One who sup- 
ports the Vuleanian or Plutonic theory, 


Voleanic; vul- 


Io sculpture he is gener- | 





| 


which ascribes the changes on the earth's | 


surface to the agency of fire. See PLUTONIC. 
Vulcanite (vul’kan-it), mn. 1 A kind of vul- 


canized caoutchoue differing from ordinary | 


vulcanized caoutchouc in containing a larger 
proportion of sulplur—from 30 to 60 per 
cent—and in being made at a higher tem- 
perature. It is of a brownish-black colour, 
is hard and tough, cuts easily, and takes a 
good polish, on which account it is largely 
used for making into combs, brooches, 
Lracelets, and many other ornaments It is 
not affected by water or any of the other 
caoutchouc solvents. As it is especially 
distinguished by the large quantity of elec- 
tricity which it evolves when rubbed, it ia 
much used in the construction of electric 
machines, Called also Lbonite.—2. A name 
aumetimes given to vilcanic garnet or py- 
roxene, from its belong found inejected blocks 
wid lavas, 

Vulcanization ( vul’kan-iz-a"shon) m= A 
Hiethod of treating caoutchouc or India- 
rubber with some form of sulphur to effect 
certain changes in its properties, and yield 
a soft (euleanized tndia-rubber) or a hard 
(oweaniie) prodoct. This was originally 
effucted by dipping the rubber in melted 
sulphur and heating it to nearly 300°, Sev- 
eral other methods have been employed, 
probably the best of which for general pur- 
poses consists in mechanically mixing the 
rubber at a moderate heat with flowers of 
sulphur, and sulsequently ‘curing’ it in 
superhcute! steam at from 250° to 300° Fahr. 
Uther ingredients, as litharge, white-lead, 
zinc-white, whiting, ¢&e., are added to the 
sulphur te cive coluur, softness, &c,, to the 
rubier. The substance thus formed pos 
sessea the following properties: it remains 
elastic at all temperatures, it cannot be dis- 
solved by the ordinary solvents, neither fa it 
affected by heat within a considerable range 
of temperature; fually, it acquires extraor- 
dinary powers of resisting compression, with 
a creat increase of strength and elasticity 
Vulcanized india-rubber is employed with 
great success for very niany useful purposes: 
for waterproofing cloth, for boots, shoes, 
mits, toys, belting, buffers, wheel-tires, 
washers, valves, pipes, fire-hose, medical 
aud surgical appliances, &c. Hard vulcan- 
ized rubber ia known as eboulite or valcanite. 
See VULCANITE, 

Vulcanize (vul’kan-iz), vf. pret. & pp, vul- 
canized; ppr. euleanizing. ‘To subject to 
the process of vulcanization, as canutchouc 

Vulcanizer (vul-kan-izér), a The steam 
apparatus used in vulcanizing india-rubber. 

Vulcano (vul-ki'nd),m A volcano, Arbuth- 
fue 


Vulcanologist (vul-ka-nol'o-jist),n. A stu- 
dent of vulcanology: a volcanist. 
Vulcanol (vul-ka-nol'o-ji), a That de- 


partment of acience which concerns itself 
withigneous phenomena, as Volcanoes, warm 
aprings, &o. 

But last of all, it may be presumed (if the recent 
results of Mallets researches inte pae/fmnalgry are fo 
be accepted), came the most wonderful of all the 
sages of disturbances, the great cra of crater forma- 
Ticirea, Cermiit! May. 


Vulgar (vul'gér), @ [Fr evlgaire. from L. 


culgaria, from vulgue, the common people, 


the crowd, regarded as from a root meaning 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch: g,go: j, job; f, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin: w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


= 


a 


| 
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es 


to throng, seen also in wrgeo, Eto urge. See 
Unos.) 1. Of or pertaining to the common 
people; suiting to or practised among the 
multitude; plebeian; as, eulgar life; vulgar 
sports. 

An habitation giddy anc unsure 

Huth he that buildeth on the wanigar heart. 

Stutl 


2 Common; ordinary; in general use; hence, 
national; vernacular; as, the culgar tongue; 
the culgar version of the Scriptures. ‘As 
naked as the eulgar air.’ Shak. 

It might be more useful to the English reader, to 
write in our vadgor language. ee a A 
5. Common; commonly occurring or experi- 
enced; customary; usual; ordinary; com- 
Hun place. 


For what we know must be, and is as common 
As any the wost pedper thing tusense S4at 


4. Pertaining or belonging to the lower or 
leas refined class of people; unrefined; hence, 
somewhat coarse; rude; booriah; low; mean; 
base; as, culgar men, language, minds, man- 
ners, or the like, ‘Stale and cheap to oul- 
gar company.’ Shak, 

He talked sometimes in the coarsest and wu/paryt 
Hampshire dialect. facter ay 


5. Familiar with lack of dignity or self-re- 
spect. 
Be thou familiar but by no means awiper, Shae. 


6. Of general circulation; commonly bruited; 
public. ‘Unregistered in cwlgar fame." 
Shak, —7. Consisting of common persons. 
(Rare, ] 

In reading an account of a battle, we follow the 
hero with our whole attention, but seldom reflect on 
the mudyar heaps of slanghter. scm ler 
— Vulgarera, the common era used by Chris- 
tians, dating from the birth of Christ.— 
Fulgar fractions, in arith, see FRACTIONS. 

V (vul'gér),. 1A vulgar person; one 
of the common people. * These vile ewlgars." 
Chapman. 

The budding rose is set by, 
But stale and fully blown, is left for eu/ypaors 
To rub ther sweaty fingers on. Aarnsien, 


—The vulgar, the common people collec- 
tively; the uneducated, uncultured class. 


To endeavour to work upon Me wadpor with fine 
sense is like attempting to hew blacks with a rauror, 


Faye, 
2¢ The vernacular tungue or common jah: 
fuage of a country. 

Therefore, you clown, abandon,—which is In the 
radpar leave,—the society,—which in the boorish is 
ennpany,—of this female,—which in the common is 
woman. Sha 

Vv (vul-cai'ri-an),n. A vulgar per- 
son; especially, a rich person with low or 
vulgar ideas. ‘A profound bore and rulga- 


rian Thackeray, 
Vulgarian (vul-ga'ri-an), a Vulgar. "A 
fat evigarian aloven." Denham. [Rare.] 


Vulgarism (vul'g¢r-izm), m 1. Coarseness, 
rudeness, or grossness of manners; vulgarity. 
‘Degraded by the eulgariem of ordinary life.’ 
fip, [teynolds,—2. A vulgar phrase or expres- 
sion, 

All violations of grammar, and all eudperires 
solecisms, and barbarigms. .. must be noticed an 
corrected. Dr Anew, 

Vulgarity (vul-gari-ti), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being vulgar; mean condition in 
life; as, ovigarity of birth —2 Coarsenesa, 
grosaness, or clownishness of manners or 
language; an act of low manners; as, vulga- 
rity of behaviour; culgarity of expression or 
language.—3./ The commonalty; the mob; 
the vulgar. ‘The meere culgarity . . . are 

rone to cry out." Bp. Gauden. 

vi ize (vul'gér-iz), of. pret. & pp. vtlgar- 
ized; ppr. welgarizing, To make vulgar or 
common. ‘The culgarizing taint of passion,’ 
Dr, Caird. 

Vulgarly ( vul’gér-li), adv. 
manner, commonly; in the ordinary manner 
among the common people. 

Such one we pedgard(y call a desperate person. 

Afi nian, 
2 Coarsely; rudely; clownishly. —3.+ Pub- 
licly, ‘To justify this worthy nobleman so 
evlgarty and personally accused." Shak. 

Vv rness (vul'gér-nes), mn. The state or 
quality of being vulgar; vulgarity. 

Vulgate (vul’git),n. [L. evlgate editto, rul- 

qatus, pp. of culgo, to make common or pub- 

lic. See VULGAR] The authorized Latin 
version of the Scriptures in the Roman 

Catholic Chorch, The Vulgate of the Coun- 

cil of Trent waa a combination of the old 

‘Italic’ version, a literal translation from 

the Septuagint, and an amended version of 

At. Jerome. The version now in use is the 

edition published by Clement VIII. in 1502. 


VULTURE 


V te (vul’gat), a. Pertaining to the old 


Latin version of the Scriptures. 

Vulned (yu ned), a. (L. vulnus, a wound. 
In her. an epithet applied to any anim 
that is wounded and bleeding; as, a hind's 
head vudlned. 

Vulnerability (vul‘nér-a-bil’i-ti), ». The 
state or quality of being vulnerable; vulner- 
ableness. 

Vulnerable (vul’nér-a-bi), a. (Fr. vulnér- 
able, from L. culnero, to wound, from vulates, 
vulneris, a wound.] 1. Capable of bein 
wounded; susceptible of wounds or externa 
injuries; as, a vulnerable body. ‘Let fall 
thy blade on vulnerabdle crests.” Shak. 

Achilles was tudnerad/e in his heel; and there will 
never be wanting a Paris to infix the dart. DrtyAt. 
2. Liable to injury; subject to be affected 
injuriously; as, a vulnerable reputation. ‘If 
you are vulnerable in your character.’ Dr. 


now 

Vulnerableness (vul’nér-a-bl-nes), n. The 
erate OF quality of being vulnerable; vulner- 
a y. 


-~Vulnerary (vul’nér-a-ri), a. (L. rulnerarius, 


1. In a vulgar | 


EEE 





from vulnus, vulneris, a wound.) Useful in 
healing wounds; adapted to the cure of ex- 
ternal injuries; as, vulnerary plants or po- 
tions. 

Vulnerary (vul’nér-a-ri), ». Any plant, 
drug, or composition useful in the cure of 
wounds; as, certain unguents, balsams, and 
the like, are used as oulnevaries. ‘Likea 
balsamic vulnerary.’ Dr, Knoz. 

Vulneratet (vul/nér-at), v.¢. [L. vulnero, 
vulneratum, from vulnus, culneris,a wound. ) 
To wound; to hurt; to injure. ‘Thou thy 
chastitie didst vulnerate.’ Sir J. Davies. 

Vulnerationt (vul-nér-a’shon), n. The act 
of wounding. 

Vulnerose (vul’nér-és), a. 
having wounds; wounded. 

Vulnific, Vulnifical (vul-nif’ik,vul-nif‘ik-al), 
a. Causing wounds. (Rare.] 

Vulning (vul‘ning), ppr._In her. wounding: 
a term particularly applied to the pelican, 
which fs always depicted wounding or pick- 
ing her breast. 

Vv (vul-pek’d-lér), a. (L. culpecula, 
a little fox, dim. of vulpes, a fox.] Of or per- 
taining to a fox; vulpine. 

Vulpes (vulpes), n. [L., a fox.) The sub- 
generic name for the foxes, ral by 
those zoologists who distinguish the foxes 
from the dogs, jackals, and wolves, to which 
they consequently restrict the term Canis. 
See Fox. 

Vulpicide (vul’pi-sid), n. [L. vulpes, a fox, 
and ceedo, tokill.} 1. The practice of killing 
foxes. This practice is regarded by fox- 
hunters as being extremely unsportamanlike 
and disgraceful.—2. A fox-killer. 

Vulpine (vul'pin), a. (L. vulpinus, from 
vulpes, a fox.]) Pertaining to the fox; re- 
sembling the fox; cunning; crafty; artful. 
‘Vulpine craft.’ Feltham. 

Vulpinism (vul’pin-izm),n. The'quality of 
being vulpine; craft; artfulness; cunning. 
Carlyle. 

Vulpinite (vul’pin-it), n. (From Vulpino, 
in Italy.) A miveral of a grayish white col- 
our, splendent and massive; its fracture 
foliated. It is an anhydrous sulphate of 
lime, containing a little silica. It occurs 
along with granular foliated limestone at 
Vulpino, in Italy, and issometimesemployed 
by the Italian artists for small statues and 
other ornamental work under the name of 

marino bardi- 
lio. 

ulture(vul’tar), 

n. [(O.Fr. vultor, 

L.vultur,by some 

taken from vello, 

vulsum, to pluck, 
to tear, by others 
from stem of vo- 
lucris, swift, vo- 
lare, to fly.) The 
common name 
for the raptorial 
birds belongin 

to the family Vul- 
turide, charac- 
terized by hav- 
ing the head and 
part of the neck 
destitute of fea- 
thers, the tarsi 
covered with 
small scales, and a rather elongated beak, of 
which the upper mandible is curved at the 
end. The strength of their talons does not 
correspond with their size, and they make 


Full of wounds; 





Brown Vulture (Miudltur 
cinereus). 


VULTURID:Z 


more use of their beak than of their claws. 
In general the birds belonging to this family 
are of a cowardly nature, living chiefly on 





dead carcasses and offal. Their geographical 
distribution is confined chiefly to warm 
countries, where they act as scavengers to 
purify the earth from the putrid carcasses 
with which it would otherwise be encum- 


W is the twenty-third letter of the English 
alphabet. It takes its form and its name 
from the union of two V's, the character V 
having formerly the name and force of U. 
See V and U.) The name, double u, however, 
eing given to the letter from its form or 
composition, and not from its sound, is not 
a very suitable one. In the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet it had a character with a distinc- 
tive form of its own, the more modern letter 
being adopted in the thirteenth century. 
This letter is used to represent two sounds, 
the one which distinctively belongs to it 
belie that which it has at the beginning of 
a syllable and followed by a vowel, as in 
wave, will, dwell, away, furward, &. This 
eound has somewhat the character of a 
vowel, and w in sucha position is hence often 
spoken of asa semi-vowel. It is formed by 
opening the mouth with a close circular 
configuration of the lips, the organs having 
exactly the position they have in pronoun- 
cing the oo of foot. Yet it has not really a 
vowel sound in such cases, and well, for in- 
stance, is not equivalent to oo-ell. This fact 
is more conclusively shown by such words 
as wood, wool, woman, in which the oo-sound 
is distinctly preceded by a consonant. Its 
true character is also shown by the defini- 
tions given by the best modern phonolo- 
ts for a consonant and a vowel. Thus, 

r. Melville Beil defines a vowel as the re- 
sult of an open ition of the oral organs; 
an articulation (or consonant) as the result 
of an opening action of the organs. It is 
this opening action that marks w as distinct 
from oo, yet pronounced in adrawling man- 
ner it is hardly different in force. At the 
end of syllables, in which position it is 
always preceded by a vowel, it has either 
no force at all (or at most lengthens the 
vowel), asin law, lawful, to sow, low, hollow, 
&c., or it forms the second element in a 
diphthong, as in now, tow, new, few, being 
then really a vowel, and equivalent to the 
in neutral, bough, &c. Followed by, it 
is initial in a considerable number of Eng- 
lish words, as wrap, trite, wrong, &c. It is 
now silent in such positions, though it was 
long sounded, as it still is in Scotland. Wh 
is another initial combination, as in wha?, 
where, whale, whet, &c. In Anglo-Saxon these 
words were spelt with hw(which in cognate 
words represents Icel. hv, L. qu initial), there 
being a guttural sound originally heard be- 
fore the w. In Scotland, in such words as 
what, whale, avery decided guttural is heard 
before w. With the best speakersof modern 
English, however, teh seems to be w witha 
slight aspiration after it, though there is a 
tendency to pronounce w pure and simple. 
In Anglo-Saxon wi was also an initial sound; 
thus lisp was originally wilisp, the w having 


Fite, far, fat, fall; 


Wabble (wob’l), ». 


W 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 
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bered. The Vulturidm are divided into sev- 
eral genera, the chief being Vultur, Cathar- 
tes, Sarcorhamphus, Neophron, and Gypaé- 
tos, of which the last approaches to the 
Falconide in its characters and habits, hav- 
ing the head feathered and not always feed- 
ing on carrion, but often attacking living 
animals. The griffon vulture (). fulrus) 
inhabits the mountainous parts of the south 
of Europe, Silesia, Spain, the Alps, the Pyr- 
enees, Turkey, and the Grecian Archipelago. 
The cinereous or brown vulture (V. ciner- 
eus) inhabits lofty mountains in Europe, and 
the forests of Hungary, the Tyrol, and the 
Pyrenees, the south of Spain and Italy. The 
bearded vulture, or limmergeyer (Gypaetos 
barbatus), inhabits the highest mountains 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Egyptian 
vulture is the Neophron percnopterus. The 
sociable vulture (V. auricularis) is a gigan- 
tic species, inhabiting the greater part of 
Africa. The black vulture (Cathartesatratus) 
is a native of the United States. The king 
vulture (Sarcorhamphus papa) is common 
in Paraguay. Sarcorhamphus gryphus is the 
condor of South America. In some recent 
systems the vultures of the Old World are 
grouped into one family, Gypaetide, while 
those of the New World form another, Ca- 
thartids, the two families being marked by 
various distinctive peculiarities. 


W. 


disappeared. It has also disappeared from 
tree, knee, four, ooze, stich, sister, &c.; and, 
as above mentioned, it is not heard in man 
words, to which may be added such as sword, 
two, answer, gunwale, &c. In many words 
it has taken the place of an older g., as in late, 
maw, &c. (See G.) It has intruded itself 
into whole, whore. A w coming before a often 
has the effect of giving the latter an o-sound 
(comp. wad, wallow, water, &c.); qu (=kw) 
has the same effect.—As an abbreviation W 
stands for west; W.N.W. for west-north- 
west; W.S. W. for west-south-west, &c. 


Wa’ (wii or wa). n. Awall. (Scotch.] 
Wabble 


wob’l), v.i. pret. & pp. wabdled; 
ppr. wab ee [Also wobble, to reel or tot- 
ter; akin to Prov.G. wadbbeln, to shake; freq. 
forms probably allied to weave; G. weben, to 
shake, to weave. Comp. also wapper.) To 
incline to the one side and to the other al- 
ternately, as a wheel, top, spindle, or other 
rotating body when not properly balanced; 
to move in the manner of a rotating disc 
when its plane vibrates from side to side; 
to rock; to vacillate; as, a millstune in mo- 
tion sometimes wabbles. Mozon. 

A rocking unequal mo- 
tion, as of a wheel unevenly hung or a top 
imperfectly balanced. 

abbly (wob’li), a. 

shaky; unsteady. 


Inclined to wabble; 


(By stilt-walking) the knees, which at first are weak 
and waéfdy, get strong. Mayhew, 


Wabron-leaf, Wabran-leaf (wa’)ron-léf, 


wa’bran-léef), n. (Acorruption of the Eng- 
lish name waybread.) Great plautain (Plan- 
tago anajor). [(Scotch.] 


Wabster (wab’stér),n. A webster or weaver. 
(Scotch. 
Wacke (wak’e), n. 


(G. wacke, grauwacke, 
wacke, graywacke.} A soft earthy variety 
of trap-rock resembling indurated clay, but 
usually containing crystals peculiar to the 
trap series. It is generally of a grayish- 
green colour, from the amount of earth pre- 
sent, issometimes amygdaloidal and readily 
crumbles away on exposure to the weather. 
In some instances it appears to be a com- 
pacted mass of volcanic dust and ashes; in 
others, an indurated volcanic mud. Page. 

Wad (wod), n. (Same word as Sw. vadd, 
Dan. rat, G. watte, wad, wadding for lining. 
Origin doubtful.) 1. A soft mass of fibrous 
material, such as hay, tow, cotton-wool, or 
other yielding substances used for various 
purposes, as for stopping up an opening, 
stuffing an interior, or the like. Especially — 
2. A little mass of some soft or flexible ma- 
terial, such as tow, paper, or old rope-yarn, 
used for stopping the charge of powder in 
a gun and pressing it close to the shot, for 
keeping the powderand shotclose, fordimin- 


tabe, tub, byll; 


WADE 


Vultnridse (vul-ti’ri-dé), n. pl. The family 
of the vultures. See VULTURE. 

Vulturine (vul’tair-in), a. (L vulturinus. 
See VULTURE.) Belonging to the vulture; 
nerine the qualities of or resembling the 
vulture. 


The vulturtne nose which smells nothing but cor- 
ruption is no credit to its possessor, Aisagsley. 


Vulturish (vul’tir-ish), a. Like a vultare; 
rapacious. ‘Hawkish, aquiline, not to say 
vulturish.’ Carlyle. 

Vulturism (vul’tur-izm), n. The attributes 
or character of a vulture; rapacity. Car- 


lyle. 

Vulturous (vul'tir-us), a. Like a vulture; 
vulturish. 

Vulva (vul’va), n. [L. rulva, rolva, a wrap- 
per, a covering, the womb, from volzo, to 
roll.) In anat. an elliptic opening in the 
external parts of generatiun in the female; 
sometimes applied to the whole of the ex- 
ternal genit organs of the female. 

Vulviform (vul’vi-form),a. [L. vulva, a 
wrapper, the vulva, and forma, shape.) In 
bot. like a cleft with projecting edges. 

Vulvo- uterine (vul-vo-t’tér-in), a. Of or 
Sabet to the vulva and the uterus — 

tulco-uterine canal, the vagina. 


Vying (vi'ing), ppr. Competing; emulating. 
See VIE. 


ishing or avoiding the effect of windage, or 
the like. For small-arms circular disks of 
felt are often used. 

Wad (wod), v.t. pret. & pp. wadded; ppr. 
wadding. 1. To form into a wad or wad; 
to make into a wadding; as, to wad cotton 
or tow. —2. To put a wad into; to furnish 
with a wad; as, to wad a firearm.—3. To 
stuff or line with wadding, as a garment, to 

ive more roundness or fulness to the figure, 
eep out the cold, or the like. 

Wad (wod), n. (A. Sax. weed, wed, a pledge. 
See WED. Akin L. vas, vadis,a pledge.) A 

ledge: a wager. (Scotch.] 

Wad (wod), v.¢. To pledge; to bet; to wager. 
(Scotch. ] 

Wad (wad), v. auzil. Would. [Scotch ] 

O wad some t the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel's as ithers see us. Mere. 

Wad, Wadd (wod), n. 1. An earthy ore of 
manganese, which consists of the peroxide 
of manganese associated with nearly its own 
weight of oxide of iron. When mixed with 
linseed-oil for a paint it {a apt to take fire. 
Called also Bog-manganese.—2. Same as 
Plumbago. (Provincial.] 

Waddie, Wa (wad‘di), n. An Australian 
name fora thick club. Kingsley. 

(wod’ing), ». 1. The materials for 
wads; any pliable substance of which wads 
may be made; material for ramming down 
above the charge of flrearms.—2. A spongy 
web used for stuffing various parts of arti- 
cles of dress, usually made of carded cotton, 
the surface being covered with tissue paper, 
applied by a coat of size. 

addle (wod’l), v.t. ace & pp. waddled ; 
pr. waddling. [A dim. and freq. formed 
rom wade.}] To sway or rock from side to 
side in walking; to move with short quick 
steps, snr Oe the body from one aide to 
another; to walk in a tottering or vacillating 
manner; to toddle; as,a child twoaddles when 
ae begins to walk; a duck or a goose wad- 
8. 
Then she could stand alone, nay, by the rood, 
She could have run and wadaéed allabout. SAaé. 

Waddle (wod’l), vt. To tread down by 

wading or waddling through, as high grasa. 
They tread and wadd/e all the Koodly grass. 
revlon. 


Waddler (wod'lér),n. One who waddlea 

Waddlingly (wod'ling-li), adv. With a va- 
cillating gait. 

Wade (wid), «.%. pret. & pp. waded ; ppr. 
wading. (A. Sax. wadan, to go, to proceed, 
to wade; L.G. waden, Icel. and 8w. vada, D. 
waden, G. traten, to wade; generally sup- 
posed to be from same root as L. vado, to go, 
to wade, vadum, a ford, a shallow.) 1. To 
walk through any substance that impedes 
or hinders the free motion of the limbs; to 
move stepwise through a fluid or other semi- 


oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


WADE 


resisting medium; as, to wade through water: 
to wode through sand or snow. 
She waded through the dirt to pluck him off we. 


? To move or pass with difficulty or labour: 
to make way against obstacles or circum- 
stances that continually hinder or embar- 
rass. * Through darkness for to wade." Spen- 
ser, “And wades through fumes, and gropes 
his way Dryden, 

Wade (wii), 0 To pass or cross by wad- 
ing: to ford: as, to wade a stream, 

Wader(wad'ér),n. 1. One whowades. ‘Made 
toward us like a woder in the aurf." Tenny- 
em. Apecifically—2. The name applied to 
birds belonging to the order Grallatores, as 
the heron, snipe, rail,&c. Sce GRALLATORES. 

Wadhook (wod'hok), n Arod with asort 
of screw, to draw wads out of a gun. 

Ww -bird (wading-bérd), m A bird of 
the order Grallatores; a wader. 

Vadmal, Wadmoll (wad'mal, wad'mol), n. 
[A Scandinavian word; Icel. vad-madl, Sw, 
radial, Dan. cadmel. Originally a measure 
of stuff, pieces of cloth being used as a 
standard of value in early times. Icel. ved, 
stuff (A. Sax. iced, a garment), and mmdl, 
measure] <A very coarse cloth Si hae 
manufactured, Written also Wadmaal. 
*Mantles of wadmeal, a coarse cloth of do- 
mestic manufacture.” Sir W. Scott. 

Wadna (wiil’na), Would not, [Scotch] 

Wadset, Wadsett (wod'set), n. + 
A. Bax weed, wed, a pledge; and verb to #ef.] 


An old Scots law term for a mortgage, or 


hond and disposition in security. 

Wadsetter ( wod'set-¢r), n. In Scots law, 
one who holils by a wadset. 

Wady (wod’i), nm. [Ar. wédi, the channel of 
a river, a river, a ravine, a valley.) 
channel of a water-course which is dry, ex- 
cept in the rainy season; a Water-course; & 
stream: a term used chiefly in the topogra- 
phy of certain eastern countries. 


Wae (wii, n. Woe. Spenser, [Old English 
anid Scotch] 

Wae,tn. Aware, Spenser. 

Waesome (wi'sum), a. Woful; melancholy. 
[Seotch. ] 


Waesucks, iaterj, Alas! [Scotch.] Burns, 
Wal, Waff(waf), a. [A form of waif] Worth- 
lesa; low-born; inferior; paltry. [Scotch.] 
Is it not an odd thing that ilka waf carle in the 
envntry bas a son and heir, and that the house of 
Ellangowan is without male succession, 


Sir, WW" Scott, 
Wafer (wa'fér), n. [O.Pr. wawfre, Mod, Fr, 
mrafre, pancake, wafer, of Teutonic origin; 
ir wefel, D. wafel, Dan. oaffel, a thin cake, 
a wife, a wafer; allied to GO wale, oa 


heney-comb, from some supposed resem- 


Wlance ] A thin cake or leaf of pease, tyre | 
cally a 


ally disc-shaped: applied apec 
an article of pastry; a small thin sweet 
cake, pow made of flour, cream, white wine, 
and lump sugar, and flavoured with cinna- 


mon. ‘The curious work in pastry, the fine | 


cakes, wafers and marchpanes.” /folland, 
(6) A thin circular portion of unleavened 
bread, generally stamped with the Christian 
menorram, the cross, or other sacred repre- 


Wafoure, t 7. 


[Sc. wad, | 


The | 


W 
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See WaAF. 


alg a. | : 
Wi (wif),n [A Bcotch word. Allied to 


wave or wast; in sense 6 to why] 1. A hasty 
motion.—2. The act of waving.—3. A sil 
stroke from any soft body.—4. Sudden boc 


ailment.—5. Blast. 


Waffle (wof'l),m [D. wafel, G, wajffel. See 


Wares) A thin cake bakeil hard and rolled, 
or a soft indented cake baked in an iron 
utensil on coals. 


Waffle-irons (wofl-i-¢rnz), n. pl. A utensil 


for baking waffles; wafer-irons. 
A wafer; a sort of cake. 
Chaucer, 


Waft (wiift), vf. [Closely akin to Sw, rasta, 


to fan, to waft, Dan. vifte, to waft, to wave, 
to fan; vist, a pull; akin also to ware, weare, 
and perhaps whiff, Skeat thinks that it is 
formed merely by corruption of the pret. 
waped; and this is supported by Shakspere's 
usage of wast for wasted, imperfect and past 
participle. ‘Now the English bottoms have 
wast ns o'er." John, ii.1. ‘And wast her 
love to come in.” Merch. v. 1.) 1. To 
bear through a fluid or buoyant medium; to 
convey through water or air; as, a balloon 
was waffed over the channel. 
Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul 
Fae a sigh from Indus to the pole. Puype. 
Falr ship that from the Tralian shore 
Sallest the plachl ocean-plains 
With my lost Arthur's low'd remains, 
Spread the full wings, and way? him o'er. 
Tcoayron, 


2 To bnoy up; to cause to float; to keep | 


from sinking. ‘Their lun a able to 

waft up their bodies." Sir T. Browne,— 

3.¢ To give notice by something in motion; 

to signal to, as by waving the hand; to 
On 


But soft, who teayfr us yonder? SA, 


4.4 To cast lightly and quickly; to turn. 
Shak 


* Wasting his eyes.’ 


Waft (wift),v.i. To be moved or to pasa in 


a buoyant medium; to float. 
And now the shouts wa/? near the citadel, Depaen. 


Waft (wiift), nm 1. The act of one who or 


that which waftes; a sweep,—2. A breath 
or current, as of wind. ‘One wide waft.’ 


Thomaon. 
Smelt the wall-flower in the crag 
Whereon that dainty we/? had fed, 
Which mace the bell-hung cowslip wag 
Her delicate heacl. Fern Jngedom, 


8. Nawt. a signal displayed from a ship by 
hoisting a fing furled in a roll to the head of 


the stalf. 

(wiift'aj),n. The act of wafting or 
state of being wafted; conveyance or trans- 
portation through a buoyant medium, as 
air or water. 

Like a strange sonl wpon the Stygian banks 
Staying for wastage. SAak, 


Wafter (wift’tr) x 1. One who wafts. 


©, Charen, 
Thou water of the soul to Liliss or bane, 


ht | 


Wag (wag), Th 


WAGER 


Wag (waz), bi. 1. To move backwarils and 


forwards, up and down, or from side to side 
alternately, as if connected by al r body 
by a joint, pivot, or any flexible or loose at- 
tachment; to oscillate; to sway or swing; to 
vibrate, See the verb transitive, 
"Tia merry in hall, where beards mag all. Sed. 
2 To bein motion or action; to make pro- 
gress; to continue a course or career; to stir. 
This may we see, quoth he, how the mae snes, 


They made a pretty good shift to may ‘Bione. 
ww yun, 
3. To move off or awny; to be off; to depart; 
to pack off; to be gone. 
I will provoke him to it, or let him wey, SAast, 
Come, neighbours, we must way. Comper, 
[Most likely a shortening of 
the old term waghalter, one who is likely 
to wag in a halter or gallows. Comp. Sc. 
hempie, a gallows bird, a frolicsome person, 
a wag, lit. one fitted for the hempen rope.) 
A person who is fond of a joke orof making 
jokes; one who is fall of merry frolicaome 
tricks or pranks; one full of sport and 
humour; a humorist; a droll fellow; a wit; 
a joker. The word seems formerly to have 
been applied to a pele who indulged in 
coarse, low, or broad humour, or bufloonery, 
such as the practical joker, &c. 
We wink at ways, when they offend, JOrjyaen. 
A weg is the last order even of pretenders to wit 
humour, He hag generally his mind pre- 
ta receive some occasion of merriment, 
of himself too empty todraw out any of his own set of 
thoughts; and therefore laughs at the next thing he 
meets, not because it is ridiculous, but because he is 
under a necessity of laughing. Afeele, 


Wage (wij), v.t pret. & pp. waged; ppr. 


| 
| 


Beau. & Fi, | 
2°. +A boat for passage.—§.f A blunted sword, 


formerly used in <tr! A exercises and 
aword-and-buckler play, eyrick, 


[O.Fr. wager, to gage, to p 
to promise, Mod. Fr. gager, to stake, to 
pledge, from LL. radium, wadium, Goth. 
tradi, a pledge, the same word as A. Sax, 
wed, a pledge (see WED) Gage is another 
form of this word (see GAGE). Meaning 
4 has arisen from the old custom of giving a 
rage or pledge to maintain a contest against 
an opponent] 1+ To put at hazard on the 
event of a contest; to pledge; to bet; to 
Blake; to lay; to wager. 

1 will wage against your gold, gold to it, SAéas. 
9.4 To venture on; to hazard; to attempt; 
to encounter. ‘To wake and wage a danger 
profitless.” Shak.—3. To engage in, ns ina 
contest; to carry on, a8 a war; to undertake. 

He pondered, which of all his sons was fit 

To reign, and wage bmmortal war with wit, 


Dryaien, 
I ates not any feud with Dearh 
or changes wrought on form or face, 


Tennyson, 
4.) To set to hire. 
Thow must mage 
Thy works for wealth. Spenser, 
6. To hire for pay; to engage or employ for 
wages. ‘Tremsure ... wherewith be might 
wage soldiers." Folinahed. 
one of men I “a, 
For his defence great store _ Jon ties, 
—To wage one's law, in law, to come for- 
ward as a defendant, with others, on oath 


Woaypirag. 


that he owes nothing to the plaintiff in 
manner as he has Asclaned, See WAGER. 


Wafturet (waft'ir),n. The act of waving. 1} Gage; pledge; a stake. . 


But with an angry wa/ftare of your hand 


sentation or symbol, used in the Roman 


Church in the celebration and administra- | Wage (waj), 1. 


ton of the eusharst 0) A chin diag of |_| Gaveaysdoramtatencyon”™” “haa, | Bobo gh cheeses Des = 
dried paste used for sealing letters, fasten- | Wag (wag), o.t. pret. & pp. wagged; ppr. wag- rs Sener. 
ing documents together,and the like, usually | ging, [A, Sax. wagian, to wag, to shake, to | 2 Hire; pay for service; as, a fuir diy’s 


made of flour, mixed with water, gum, and 
some non-poisonous colouring matter, Fancy 


wafers are mae of gelatine and isinglass in | 


a Variety of forms. 
Wafer (wii'fér), vf. 


wafer. 


To seal or close with a 


Waferert (wii'fer-ér), n. A person whoasold | 


wifers, Waferera appear to have been em- 


prose a3 go-betweens in love intrigues, pro- | 
ably from the facilities offered by their | 


going from house to house. Bee WAFER- 
WOMAWS, 
Singers with harpes, baudes, teayrrerr, 
Whiche ben the veray develes officercs, 
To kindle and blow the fire of lecherie. 
7. aes CAaucer. 
Wafer-irons (wa'fér-I-érnz), n. pl A pincer- 
shaped instrument, the legs of which ter- 


minate in fat blades abont 12inches long by | 
Hin breadth, used for making wafers. The | 


blades are heated in a coke fire, the paste is 
then put between them, and by pressure 
formed intoa thin sheetof paste, frum which 
discs of the desired size are cut with a punch. 
Wafer-womant (wa'fér-wy-man),n. A 
wien who gold wafers Such women were 
uften employed in love-affairs and intrigues. 
"Twas 00 SE mecting 

Certainly, for there was no wefer-woman with her 
These three days, on my knowledge, Aran, G Fi. 
ch, chain;  ¢h, Sc. loch; 


g.90; j, job; 


€, 
wave; D. wageyelen, to stagger, totter, reel (a 
freq. form); lcel, raga, to wag, to waddle; G 
(bejwegen, to move; O. and Prov. G, wagen, 
to shake, to move; Goth. vigan, va 
move, to shake; akin to wagon, aon . way, 
wave.) To cause to move up and down, 
backwards and forwards, or from side to 
side alternately, as o small body jointed, 
attached, or connected with a larger one; 
to move one way and another, as on a pivot, 
ict or on or from something by which the 
wily is supported; to cause to shake, oscil- 
late, or vibrate slightly. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 


To way their high tops. Shak. 
No discemer durst wag his tongue in censure. 
ak, 


Thou canst not wa thy finger, or begin 
The least light motion, but it isasin. Dryaten, 


The poor cur looked up, and teagpra his tall, Steefe. 


From the quick, jerky, or abrupt motion 
indicated by the word, an idea of playful, 
sportive, mocking, scornful, or derisive 
motion ia associated with it in certain 


phrases. 
Let me see the proudest . . . but may his finger at 
thee. Sie, 
And they that passed by reviled him, magyyay 
their heads. Mat, savil. 35 
h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


nh, to | 


work for a fair day's wage. ‘Promise of a 
mighty wage.” Drayton, ‘My day's wage.’ 
Sur W. Scott, *The daily wage." La. Lytton. 
Generally used in the sare): See WAGES. 
Waget (wij), vi. To bind or engage one’s 
seit h a pledge; to pledge one’s self. 
WwW n. See pe p> 
Wager (wi'jér),n. (0. Fr. wageure, gagewre, 
from L L. stag Riche Ree WAGE, vw.) 
L Something deposited, laid, or hazarded 
on the event of n contest or some unsettled 
question; something staked by each of two 
parties in support of his own opinion con- 
cerning a future or an unknown event; a 
stake. The party whose opinion proves to 
be correct receives what hus been staked 
by both, By statutes of England, Scotland, 
and the United States, all cowtracts or 
agreements, whether by parole or in writ 
ing, depending on wagers, are null and void, 
and the wager or money due thereon can- 
not be recovered in any court of law. A 
wager ia therefore merely a debt of honour, 
and if paid it is in the eye of the law the 
same thing as giving a gratuity. 
Besides these plates for horse races, the weprrs 
may be as the persons please. Sie A. Pepe, 
For most men (till by losing rendered sager) 
Will back their own opinion by a wager. Ayres. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—Sce KEY. 


WAGER 





2 An occasion on which two parties bet; a l ws 


bet. —38. That on which bets are laid; the 
subject of a bet. 
The sea strove with the w:nds which shoul! te 


noise to them that were in it. witnessed that thir 
ruin was the «.2rer of the other's contention. 
Sur P. Siducey. 

4. In law, an offer to make oath of innocence 
or non-indebtedness; or the act of making 
oath, together with the oaths of eleven com- 
pares. to fortify the defendant's cath. 
—Wager of battel or battle. See under BAT- 
TEL. — Wager of law was formerly a mode of 
trial, whereby in an action of debt brought 
upon a simple contract between the parties, 
without any deed or record, the defendant 
might discharge himself by takin 
that he owed not the plaintiff anything; but 
he required to bring with him eleven per- 
sons of his neighbours, called cumpurgators, 
who were to avow upon their oath that they 
believed in their conaciences that he de- 
clared the truth. -- Wager policy. See under 
WAQERING. 

Wager (wi'jér), rt. To hazard on the issue 
of a cuon'est, or on some question that is to 
be decided, or on some casualty; to bet; to 
lay; to stake. ‘ Wagered with him pieces of 
gold.’ Shak. 

Wager (wa'jér), ci To makea bet, to offer 
@ wager. 

‘Twas merry when you wagered on your anging: 
AMER, 


Wagerer (wi'jér-ér), n. One who wagers or 
lays a bet. 


louder; and the shrouds of the ship, with a gastful | 


an oath | 


* 5 ! 
Desire your w.ayrerer from me to be more cautious in 


determining on such matters, and not to venture the 
loss of his money and credit with so much odds against 
him. Swf. 
Wagering (wa’jér-ing), p. and a. Pertain- 
ing to wagers; betting. -- Wagering policy, 
or wager policy, a policy of insurance insur- 
ing 2 sum of money when no property is at 
hazard, as a policy to insure money on a ship 
when no property ison board. Such policies 
are generally held to be null and vold. 
Wages (wa'jez), n. pl. (0. Fr. wage, gage, a 
pledge, security. agea are what the per- 
son hiring another has pledged himself to 
give. See WAGE.) The payment given for 
services performed; the price paid for labour; 
the return made or compensation paid to 
these employed to perform any kind of 
labour or service by their Sib lovers: hire; 
pay; meed; recompense. eae 1a plural, 
wages sometimes has a verb in the singular. 
The a-1z¢es of sin is death. Rorn. vi. 23 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Homme art gone, and ta’en thy wayes.  S/atk. 
Wages, then, depend mainly apon the demand and 
supply of Labour. F. 8. Mall. 
Note. Inordinary language the term wages fs 
usually restricted tu the rernuneration for 
mnechanical or muscular labour, especially to 
that which is ordinarily paid at short inter- 
vals, as weekly or fortnightly, to workmen. 
Correctly speaking, however, what is called 
the fees of professional men, as lawyers, phy- 
sicians, &c., the salaries of public function- 
aries, business mien, Xe., the pay of military 
and naval men, and the like, are all wages. 
On the other hand, when an author publishes 
a book, or a shoemaker sells a pair of shoes, 
the sums received are nut wages, though to 


the seller they are virtually the same thing. - 


Waget,tn. Probably the same as Watchet, 
alight-bluecolour,oracloth of sucha colour. 
The word is Chaucer's: ‘A kirtle of a light 
traget.” 

Wage-work (waj’wérk), n Work done for 
wages or hire. ennyson. 

W. el, Wagel (way’el), n. A name given 
in Cornwall to the young of the great black- 
backed gull, the Larus inarinua. 

Waggery (wag’ér-i), 2. Phe manner, action, 
or pranks of a wag; mischievous merriment; 
sportive trick or gaiety; sarcasm in good 
humour, jocular sayings or dvings; pleas- 
antry; as, the twoaggery of a school-boy, 

The heie has . . . begun to harass her with clown- 
ish Jocularity; he seems inclined to make bis first 
tude essays of wayyery upon her. SFoaAnsen. 

Waggish (way’ish), a. 1. Like a wag; full of 
sportive or jocular tricks, antics, sayings, &c. ; 
roguish in merriment or good humour; frel- 
jesome. ‘As teaggish boys in games them- 
selves furswear.’ Shak.—2. Done, made, or 
eh waggery or for sport, as, a waygixh 

ck. 


As boys on holidays let loose to play, 
Lay maggish traps for girls that pass that way. 
Dryden. 


Wasgiahly (wayish-li), adv. In a waggish 
mManuer, In sport. 
Let's wanton it a little, and talk warerch/y. 
B. Fauson, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Wagon, Waggon (wag’on), n. 
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ess (wa:ish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being waggish, mischies oussport; 
wanton merriment, jocularity. Bacon. 
Wagele (wag’l). c.i pret. & pp. waggled ; 
ppr. wagyling. (A freq. and dim. from tcag 
(which see).] To move with a wagging mo- 
tion; to sway or move from side to side. 
Why do you go nodding and niygiing so, as if 
hip-shot? Ser RK. LEstrange. 


Waggle (wag), rt. To cause to wag fre- 
quently and with short motions; to move 
one way and the other; as, a bird waggles 
its tail. 

Wag-halter + (wag’hal-tér), n. One who 
wags (or ways in) a halter; one likely tu come 
to the gallows; hence, a rascal; a thief: 
also used adjectively. ‘Not so terrible asa 
en that never grows, to a eway-halter 

rord. 


ire,t n. 





A quagmire. Spenser. 


agmo: 
Wagnerite (wae’nér-it), n. [After ascientist 


of the name of Wagner.) A transparent 
mineral having a vitreo-resinous lustre, 
wine-yellow or honey-yellow in colour, oc- 
curring only near Weifen in Salzburg in 
small veins of quartz in clay-slate. and at 
one time confounded with the Brazilian 
tupaz. It is a phosphato-fluoride of mag- 
nesium, usually containing fron and man- 
yranese. 

[A. Sax. 
wegen, wayn, tren, which in later times 
became train; D. and G. wagen, Icel. and 
Sw. cagn, an. rogn; lit. a carriage, what 
carries, from root seen in A. Sax vegan, Icel. 
vega, to carry; cog. Skr. rah, L. reho, to 
carry (whence rehicle). Akin also to way, 
wag, weigh, &c. Skeat remarks that wagon 
cannot cuine directly from the A. Sax., watn 
being the word that has directly descended 
from it (with same change of form as in 
rain, hail, nail, &c.). He therefore regards 
wag as borrowed from the Dutch in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. Yet it seems 
strange that with waitin in common usage 
we should have borrowed another word of 
the same signification.) 1. A four-wheeled 
vehicle for the transport of heavy loads. The 
English wagon is usually a strong heavy ma- 
chine drawn by two horses yoked abreast. 
The fore wheels are much smaller than the 
hind pair, and their axle is swivelled to the 
body of the wagon to facilitate turning. The 
bodies of most wagons are set on springs on 
account of the weight of the vehicle and the 
absence of the steadying power of the horse, 
who expends his force in pulling only, the 
weight being distributed over the four 
wheels. Common varieties of the wagon are 
the brewer's dray, the railway lorry, and the 
agricultural wain. Wagons, such as are 
used by carriers, are frequently provided 
with wooden bows, over which a covering of 
heavy canvas or the like may be stretched to 
protect their contents fromrain. Theendsof 
the bows are inserted in staples on each side 
of the vehicle, so that tilt and bows can be 
readily removed when not required. Inthe 
United States wagons ofa much lighter build, 
and drawn by one horse only, are much used 
for the conveyance of passengers and light 
commodities. —2. An open four-wheeled ve- 
hicle for the conveyance of goods on railways 
3.¢ A chariot ‘Her weaggon spokes made of 
long spinners’ legs.’ Shak. 

Now fair Pherbus ‘gan decline in haste, 


His weary wagyron to the western vale. Sfenser 


| Wagon (way’on), c.f. To transport, convey, 


| Wagonage (wag/on-aj), n. 


Wagoner (way/on-ér), n. 


or carry ina wagon; as, to wagon goods from 
the country to the metropolis. 


Wagon (wag’on). v.t. To transport goods on 


a wagon or wagons. 

1. Money paid for 
carriage or conveyance by wagon. --2. A col- 
lection of wagons. ‘ Wagonage, provender, 
and two or three pieces of cannon.’ Carlyle. 
Spelled also Wagaonage. 


Wagon-bdoiler(wag’on-boil-ér),n. Akind of 


steam-bouiler, having originally a semi-cylin- 
drical top, the ends aiid. sides vertical, and 
the bottom flat, thus having the shape of a 
wagon covered withitstilt. Improved forms 
have the sides and bottum slightly curved 
inwardly. 


Wagon-celling (wag’on-sél-ing), 2. A seml- 


circular or wagon-headed cetling. See WAq- 
ON-HEADED. 

1. One who con- 
ducts or drives a wagon; a wayon-driver. — 
2¢ One who conducts a chariot: a cha- 
rioteer. 


Her waygouer a small grey-coat ynat . 


Her chariot ts an cmpty hazel-nut. ” Shak. 





pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 





WAIrF 


3 <A constellation, Charies’'s Wain, (Tm 


Majur. 

Bein when the slow wagrener descends, 

Nour cease your sowing tul mid-einter eads. Dryder. 
Spelled also Waggoner. 

Wagoness t (wag’on-es), n. 
oner. (Impruperly formed. ) 
That she might serve for cayyoness, she muched be 

waygoner back, 
And up into his seat she mounts. CAs penen. 

W (wag-on-et). n. [Dim. of wegen. 
A kind of open, four-wheeled pleasure ve- 
hicle of a very light’construction, seated for 
six or eight persons. Spelled also Wey 

one tte. 

agon-headed(wag’on-hed-ed),a Having 
an arched or semicircular top or head, like 
the cover or tilt of a wagon when stretched 
over the bows; round-arched ; as, a wagow 
headed ceiling, rouf, or vault. 

Wagon- (wag’on-mas-tér), a A 
person who hascharge of one or more wagons 
especially, an officer in charge of wagonsins 
military train. 

Wagon-roofed (wag’on-réft), a. Having a 
semicircular or wagun-headed ruvf &e 
WAGON-HEADED. 

Wago (wag’on-ri), n. Conveyance ly 
means of wagons; wagons collectively; wag- 
onage. Milton. 

Wagon-train (wag’on-tran), » A train, 
service, or collection of wagons, draaght 
animals, &c., organized for a special }-ur- 
pose; especially the collection of waguus 
&c., accompanying an army, to convey pr- 
visions, ammunition, the sick, wounded, &e. 

Wagon-wright (wag’un-rit), un. A wright 
who makes waguns. 

(wag’tal), n. 1. A bird of the genus 
Motacilla, family Motacillide, now very com- 
monly regarded asasub-family (Motacillinz) 
of the Sylviadsw. The species are small birds, 
and are chiefly confined to the European 
continent. They are easily distinguished by 

i 


A female waz- 


their brisk and lively motions, as well as by 


= 7 





Common Wagtail (Votactii2 Yarred/s). 


the great length of their tails, which they 
jerk up and down incessantly; hence the 
name. The species most common in this 
country is the pied wagtail, or black and 
white water-wagtail(M. Yarrelli), which is to 
be seen wherever there are shallow springs 
and running waters.—2. A pert person. 
Spare my grey beard, you wirgtess f Sra. 

Wah (wa), n. Same as Panda. 

Wahabee, Wahabi (wa-hi’bé), n. A ful- 
lower of Abdel Wahab, a reformer of Mo 
hammedanism about 1760. The reformer did 
not add a single new precept to the Moham- 
medan code, the only difference between his 
sect and the orthodux being that the Wa- 
habees rigidly follow the same laws which 
the others neglect or have ceased altugetber 
to observe. The members of the sect are 
brave, but fanatical and intolerant. They 
have a compact and well-organized govern- 


ment Laat sway over a large part of Ara- 
bia. Spelled also Wahaubt, Wahabite. 
Wahab (wa-ha’bé-izm), n. The doc- 


trines, principles, or practices of the Wa- 
habis. WG. Palarace. 

Wald t (wad), a. Weighed; weighed down. 
Tusser. 

Wait (wif), n. (Norm. wey, O.Fr. war, 
qaif, a waif; probably of Scandinavian ori- 
gin, being the substantive corresponding to 
E. tative, to relinquish or leave unclaimed. 
Comp. alan Sc. waff, tcavs, to blow, to ware, 
to fluctuate. (See WAIVE.) Old forms are 
waire, walt, weft.) 1. Anything blown by 
the wind or drifted in by the ocean; a thing 
preserved or coming as by chance; a stray 
or odd piece or article. 

Seated on a style 
In the long hedge, and rolling in his mand 
Old xutw/s of rhyme. Test ysos. 
2. In law, (a) goods found of whieh the 
owner is not known. (4) 8uch goods as a 
thief, when pursued, throws away to pre. 


ti, 8c. abune; 





of], pound; y, Se. fey. 


WAIF 
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WAITER 





vent being apprehended, ‘They belong to 
the crown unless the owner takes Lhe neces- 
wiry steps for prosecuting and convicting 
the thief.—3 A wanderer; a neglected, 


homeless wretch; as, a poor houseless waif. | 


Cope r 
Wait iwaf),a. Vagabond; worthlesa; igno- 
ble: inferior, [Scoteh,] 
Waiftt (waft), n. A waif (which see). 
For that a wacy?, the which by fortune came 
Upon our seas, he claym'd as propertic. 


Aprrer, 
Wail (wil), et. [Tcéls wala, wdla, ko wail oF 
lament, perhaps connected with woe; or the 
word may be Celtic: Ir. wasll, lamentation; 
W, wylaw, to weep, tulament) To lament; 
te moan; to bewail, ‘To wail his death.’ 
Shek. ‘ ifno more her aleent lord she wails.’ 


Jupe, 
Wail (wal), t.i To express sorrow audibly; 
tu lament; to weep. 
Therefore | will waa and howl. Mic. i @. 


Wail (wal), n. Loud weeping; violent lamen- 
tation, ‘Whose dying eyes were closed 
with wail’ Tennwean. 

Wail (wal), vt. (See WALE.) To choose; 
to select; to wale. * Wailed wine and menata." 
Chaucer, [Old English and Scotch.) 


ailfal (wal'fy)), @. Sorrowful; mournfal. | 


*Wauful sonnets” Shak, ‘A whispering 
llade of grass, a wailful gnat* Keats. 
Wailing (wal'ing), ». The act of expressing 
sorrow, grief, or the like audibly; loud cries 
of sorrow; deep lamentation. 
There shall be wading and gnashing of teeth, 


é, Mat. wiki. g2. 
Wallingly (wal'ing-li), ade. In o« wailing 
manner; with wailing. 
Wailment,t » Lamentation. ‘O day of 


tilment to all that are yet unborn.” Bp. 
Hackel. 

Waiment,t crt (0 Fr. waimenter, a modi- 
fed form of lamenter, to lament, the word 
having leen influenced by the Teutonic in- 
terjection (G. weh, Goth wai), equivalent to 
E. wor.) To lament; to mourn; to complain; 
tofret. Written also Wayment. 

Wain (win), n. 
form of wegen, awagon. See Wagon.) 1 A 
four-wheeled vehicle for the transportation 
of goods or for carrying corn, hay, &c.; a 
wagon. Formerly also applied to a chariot 
or similar vehicle, Spenser, 

The team is Joosen'd from the mani, 
The boat is drawn upon the shore, 9 Tiemmyrovn. 
2, A constellation, Charles's Wain. 
Charles’ main fa over the new chimney, ret te 
our horse not packed. Sat, 
Atooon of when the lesser wain 
Is twisting round the Polar star. Teumyron, 


Wain (win), cf, [Perhaps connected with 
way; comp. Icel. vegna, to proceed, vegr, a 
way; alao O.E. wayne, to lift.) To waft. 

So swift they mawaed her through the ght, 
“T was like the motion of sound or sight. fag. 

Wainable! (win's-bl),a. Capable of being 
tilled; as, wainiable land 

(wan'ij),n A finding of carriages 
or vehicles fur conveying goods. 
ain-bote (wan'bét), n. An allowance of 
timber for wagons or carta. 

Wainet (wan), vt 
or Wogol., usser,—2.{ (Comip. wai, to 
walt.) Tu raise; to lift. 

Wain-house (wan'howus), « <A house or 
bleed for wagens and carts, 

Wainman (win'man), ». <A driver of a 
Wain or wagon; awagoner, Fuller. 

Wain-rope (wan'rép),n. A rope for yoking 
animals to or binding a load on a wain or 
Wagon; & curt-rope. 

Oscn and awiereger cannot hale them together. 


vue, 
Wainscot left n. [From D. wagenschot, 
wainseot, from wagen, a carriage, and achot, 
an inclosare or partition of boards=E. wain, 
wud shot or shoot 


inmaking vehicles.) 1+ Afine kind of foreign 
oak timber, not su liable to cast or rend as 
the English oak, and working freely under 
the tool, used for liniug the walls of apart- 
ments. 

A weadlge of favace is 6 rT, ' ror 
cleaving ‘of an oaken tree, rae iat 7s orld 
2 A wooden lining or boarding of the walla 
of apartmetts, usually made in panels, so 
called because originally the panelling was 
made of the true wainscot oak, 

Wainscot (win’skot),¢f 1. To line with 
wiuinecot; as, to wainacof a hall. 


Music sounds better in chambers watascefrad than 
hacped. Aacon, 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; jf, job; 


(A. Sax. inven, a contracted | 


1. To convey in a wain | 





The name seems to have | 
heen originally given toa variety of oak need | 


Wait (wat), ot 


2 To line with different materials 
The other is mararriied with looking-glass. 
al dofireet. 
Walnsco (win'skot-ing), n. Wainscot, 
or the material used for it. 
Wainwright (wan'rit),n Same as Wagon- 


uphut. 

Wair, Ware (war), vt. [Icel. verja, to in- 
vest money, to lay out, to clothe, to wrap; 
same word as E. to wear (clothes)) To ex- 
pend or lay out; to bestow; to waste; to 
aquander, [Scotch.] 

Wair (war), In 
two yards long and a foot broad. niley. 
Waise (wize), vf. [Icel. visa, G. weieen, to 
show, to teach.) To lead; to direct. (Scotch, 
Waist (waist), [0.E. wast, A. Sax. weestin, 


growth, stature, form, from root of waz, to | 


grow.) 1, That 


art of the human body 
which is immed 


tely below the ribs or 


thorax; or the small fee of the body be-— 


tween the thorax and hips. 

The women Li straiter and closer in their garments 
than the men do, with their waders girded. 

Aackiuyet. 

Indeed [ am in the wait two yards about. S408, 
2. Something bound or fastened round the 
waist: a girdle ‘Girdled with a watt of 
iron,’ 
objects; especially, that part of a ship which 


is contained between the elevation of the | 


of 


narter-deck and forecastle, or that 
d main- 


1 upper deck between the fore- 
masta. 
Waistband (waistband), m 1. The band or 
upper part of breeches, trousera, or panta- 
loons, which encompasses the waist. 


A copper watch-chain, terminating in one seal, and 
a key of the same material, dangled loosely frow his 
capacious muirihand. bres. 
2 A sash worn by ladies round the waist; a 

waijat-helt 


irdle or 
aist-belt (wiast'belt), ». A belt worn 
Waistcoat (wist’kot, collog. wes’k6t or wes'- 
kot), m 1, A short coat or garinent without 
sleeves, worn under the coat, extending no 
lower than the hips, and covering the waist; 
a Vest,—2. A similar garment formerly worn 
ly women. 
You'd best come like a niad woman with a band on 
your maifena?. Debier, 
Mauiatceat was a part of female dress as well os 
mie... Tt was only when the tances was worn 
without a gown of upper drese that it was considered 
the mark of a mad or profligate woman, Low fe- 
tales of the latver class were generally so — 
‘ares. 


_round the waist. 


Waistcoateert (wist-kot-ér), mn. One who | 


weara a Waistcoat; especially, a low - 
wate Woman; astrumpet. See under 
COAT. 


1 knew you a wentpooteer in the garden alleys, 
Aod would come to a sailor's whistle, Maoonager, 


Waister (wist'ér),n. Naw? aninexperienced 


or broken-down seaman, such as used to be 
placed in the waist of a man-of-war to do 
duty not requiring much exertion or a 
knowledge of seamanship; a n hand. 


waite, a watchman orsentinel, O.H G.1wahta, 
a watchman, whence wahten, Mod. G, wach- 
ten, to watch, the root being also in E. 
watch, wake.) 1. To stay or rest in ex- 
pectation or patience; to stop or remain 
stationary or in a atate of 


event, or till the proper moment or favour- 


able opportunity for action, or till freedom | 


for action has been given; aa, I'll weit till 
you come, the world is to him who can watt, 
All the days of my appointed time wil! I raf, till 
my change come. Job xiv. 14. 
Thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o'er Jani and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and was. AMiffen. 
A tide of ferce 
Invective seem'd to wewd? behind ber lips, 
As waitr a river level with the dam 
Ready to burst and flood the world with foam, 
Jeary nom, 
2. To remain in readiness to execute the 
orders of a person; to be ready to serve; 
to perform the duties of a servant or at- 
tendant. 
A parcel of soldiers robbed a farmer of his ee 
and then made him was at table. ner Su 


—To wail on or wpon, (a) to attend upon, as | 
a servant; to perfurm menial services for; to | 
pay servile or salsmissive attendance to; as, | 


to wait on a gentleman. 
[ must wai! ow myself, must 1! 
Authonty and reason es her ware. 


Saad, 
after, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


carp. a plece of timber 
Ba : 


Shak,—3. The middle part of various | 


AIST- | 


(O. Fr. waiter (Mod. Fr. | 
guetter), to watch, to lie in wait for, from | 


niescence or in- | 
action, a8 till the arrival] of some person or | 


(6) To attend; to go to see; to visit on busl- 
ness or for ceremony. 
'My father desires your worships’ com oe ay 
‘will one ave him.“ 4 " a) 9 
Bribery is no known in France, but priva 
mating om the Judges is 2h regarded inh — 
sary formality. Arowg ham. 
(ce) To attend or follow, as a consequence; 
to be rit peer to or united with; to be 
associated with; to accompany; to await. 
Greatest scandal wadr on greatest state, SAab, 
Now, good digestion wwe en appetite. Sak, 
Te will import these men who dwell careless, to 
enter into serious consultation how they may avert 
(hat ruin, which monty ow such a supine pny 


Dr, diforr. 
(d) To look watchfully. [Rare] 

It isa pointof cunning to waar wpow him with whom 
you speak, with your eye. fucen, 
(ec) To attend to; to perform. 

Aaronand hissons .. . shall mwa! ow their priest's 
office. Sum, il, a0. 
Cf) To be ready to serve; to obey. 

Yea, let none that suf ov thee be ashamed. 


ERY. 5. 
Walt (wat), rf. 1. To stay or wait for; to 
rest or remain stationary in expectation of 
the arrival of. 

fad the seasons and observe the hme. SA, 
Aw'd with these words, in camps they still abide, 
And wer with longing eves their promis'd guide. 


Oryuten, 
2 To defer; to put off: said of a meal. 
[Gulloq.] 


T shall go for a walk; don't you and Herbert wast 
supper fur me, I. Apher, 
3.4 To attend; to accompany with sulbmis- 
sion or reapect. 

He chose a thousand horse, the fow'r of all 
lis warlike troops, to maf the funeral, Dryalen, 
4.+ To attend os a consequence of some- 
thing; to attend on; to await or accom- 
pany. 
Such doom 


‘aifs buxury and lawless care of gain, FF. Pads. 
—To wait attendance, to be or remain in 
attendance. 

iad aftendance till you hear further from me, 


Shad. 
Wait (wat), n. [See the verb.) 1. The act 
of waiting for something or somebody; aa, 
after a long wav we were admitted,—2 The 
act of waiting in concealment fur the pur- 
pose of attacking; ambush. 

Why sat'st thou like an enemy in mae! Avfiition, 
—To lie in wait, to lie in ambush; to be 
secreted in order to fall by surprise on an 
enemy: hence, fig. to lay snares or to make 
insidious attempts, or to watch for the pur- 
pose of insnaring. 

Behold, ye shall /te tn writ against the city, even 
behin/’ the city. Josh. will, 4 
—To lay wait, to set an ambush. 

Their tougue is a5 an arrow shot out; it speaketh 
deceit; one speaketh peacenhly to his neighbour with 
his mouth, but in beart he Anpet’ his teow f ita! 

er. 
3. A kind of old night watchman; one of a 
band of musicians in the pay of a town cor- 
poration whose duties were at first to pi 
or sound the hours and guard the stree 
but subsequently to act merely as towns 
minstrels or musicians. 

For a5 the costom prevails at present there is scarce 
a young mao of any fashion jo a corporation that 
does not make love with the town music; the maer 
often help him through his courtship, Merle, 
Hence —4. At present, one of a band of 
musicians who promenade the streets dur- 
ing the night and early morning about 
Christmas or New-year time, performin 
musicapprepriate to the season.—i, An ol 
musical instrument of the hautboy or shawm 
kind, The name of the instrument may be 
from the waits, who chiefly performed on it. 
Statner d& Barrett, 


Waiter (wit'ér), n. 1. One who waits; one 


who remains in expectation of the happen- 
ing of some event, the arrival of some op- 
portunity, time, or the like. * Waiters on 
providence.” Divraeli,—?. A male attendant 
on the tape in a hotel, inn, or other place 
of public entertainment. 

We change our taverns according ashe . . . sees 
any bold rebellion in point of attendance by the 
Walls. Avenida, 
3. A vessel on which something, as tea 
aoe a light refreshment, or the like, ia 
ed; a server or sul Ver. 

The naiters stand in ranks; the yeomen cry, 

*Make room!" as ifa duke were passing 7 


iff. 
4. The person in charge of the gate of a city. 
Scotch. | 


[ 
The insurgents had made themselves masters of 





w, wig; wh, whig; rh, arure.—See KRY. 
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ne ere ete wc te ged gat at 

a ee i cr a Ld 
Waiting Cio ts. - a. 3) MerVing: at 


*. Tht Gata gtaui-- 
. Heo Sac 
Waiting wa..25 2 Tie ut sf aap = 
Cpertase. atiecsatin — 16 veiteng, 19 
etiest ae ee le 8 8 eg. OD sere 
wat ak Oe te E 
aitingsy wa; .-.-.. 3 Wacre 
Waiting maid Bat.ce ues & A leu ae 
ORTVAL: Ul, O24 BUSY 2 WG-8 
mar 


ade 


Tract feac mig ard 
Teer ne ier er besa “= f° 

Waiting-vassal* wat::z-saea. 4 At at 
femien. ‘YW cartere OF Four warlnz- 
wages = 84 

Waiting-woman ‘wa: ::.7-st-man; » A 
wWeoeea’. WL. atte. is OF Waits’ & TAULS- 
ered‘ Charccerma ib and wail eee 
Saak 

Waitress ‘wi:r-+ 1. 
BBB pre tl pall elie 
ina. tavers. 4s 

Watve (wave ’ ‘rr a’ is fom the Scan 
d:imavias, ter ugh theals brench, bem the 
vert, rremye ching & the noan eaef Lt 
38 Weald wes, bs ear. be .caVe ere CF 
warerardet comp. Ivel verfa to Ewing 
besely Uta | Bet ae, Warr? 1 CT: 
relingi.sh ty f caake: 2% fo insst on cr 
claim. wv defer for the pretest. to foremu: 
an, & wacee sariest. & eauce a claim «tT 


A fewale attet.-la™? 
I, ULeLt, ae as 


privil-z- ; 

We arate y 2s reves 4 ee Weree UE Awe 
SIU, OF BAY tea to the Greece ff 
a #71 Aarvee 


Pit ving esecced to Basie Ds (ast Cart 
vswik Er Le 
2¢T: abandon, to forsace. desert 


svien zesta in Lis flizths. 
the prutecticn of the law, as a woman. 


Mog After saci we a woclas ou! proceeding 
caceZawirer, (ea, wees Bere Le iworn en ote 
blew, grey, Pe ne per y tet wet eed 88 
were gui ts te xestved. 16, dertsuta, PF ot. 
WA text tet. bh aartsn. 


Waive: (war). rn. f~« Wair.) 1. A wail, 

& jeer homeless wretch, a castaway. 
Ol? wrse ay eee ant stray is that man f.at 

bah ere tty Muerte OD LM. Leoune 

2 Inlav.awoman put out of the protection 

oA the law 

Waiver (wawér:, n= In lav, (2; the act of 
waiving. the yasinzg by or dechning to 
accept a thing. aypl.:1 to an estate, or to 

anything conveyed ts a man, ale» & a 

plea, 4: 

te Spee but wth ©: Sty, weve persuaded °9 

Barc% Tete Baer A Le Ves. Lrougasm. 
(b) The legal process by which a woman is 
waiced, oF put out of the protection of the 
law 

Watwode(wawirls See Warwoveg 

Wake (waky). ct pret A pp. woke or waked; 
ppr vaking (A Sax. twacan, pret. wie, ale, 
wacian. pret “aces, & arite, wake, & 
be awake, Icel. raka, DD and LG. waken, 
Guth rakan,G wachen. to wake, be awake; 
eng. with L. cail, awake watchful. vigilant. 

Hence waken, vatch.] 1 To be awake, to 

continue awake; to watch; not to sleep. 

Pa. cxxvii. 1. 

Tass). wisdom a orbs, gi piciss sleeps. Aiton. 
The i s4zing G4 sal. 2 the bok of fate; 
An there the Lis’ atrze- cee, 

For those wou wate and Lise who siecep. 
vy ten. 
Deane tt unk any t.me, wading Gf wee! with- 
Out boos pene of it Locke. 
9. Tu be excitel or reuzed from sleep; to 
ceav: tu bleep. ty awake, to be awakened; 
as, he wakes at the slight-st noise. ‘Whereat 
Teaked’ Milton. 
That year I sept and asd with pain, 
Dain? et..ed ny sure to wake. 7eunyson, 
3. To be in activity, or not in a state of 
ulescence. ‘Tu keep thy sharp woes wak- 
ing’ Shak --4. To be excited from a tor- 
pid or inactive state; ts be put in motion: 
as, the dormant powers uf nature wake from 
thefr frosty slunsbers. ‘Gentle airs to fan 
the earth now wak'd.’ Milton. —5. Tu sit up 
Jate for festive purpuses, to reve] or carouse 
late at might. 


The 2.ng dath aude torn sht, and takes his rouse. 


Skrk 
Wake (wik) cf. 1. Tu rouse frum sleep; 
to awake. 
The anyei that taiked eth me, came again and 
waked inc i 


Zec. iv. 1. 


Fate, far, fut, fall; 


mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


Wakeful (wax ful). a 


Wakefully (wak’ful-li). adr. 


Waken (wakn) rt ¢. 


2 T. arvrom. & erm. & 

att. fen wit tp. Wht > 

weaning “Wil. 2.2 wore J. patent. 

Prepare war. eske acces ees Tt 

Ts mate De ee cp ee Eres Lar 74 37e. 

2 Ts trey ee bls asa ae! fs om the seep 
a death, & revite %. rancmate. 

Tews 

oOa€ 4 a ce remnant. 2+ ot 





Mf orn 
4. T+ wateh poiorte Yorial, asa dead toy: 


"A. San vary a watchice. 
avigs. sex the ver>) 1 * Tie act if was- 
Inzcr Seeing awake; the state £5 :% betyme 

ea 7 wet”. 2 Severe owt se ast wets 

As wie USsretie rewa caraniigtt lest 
© The stave of fcrtearicg sicep. eye ially 
fur a & lems or fewtite [ argeec, Vile. spe- 
eaSrally. the feass of the deirvat. an of a 
pariel. hur bh. f.rmerly g-pt OF Wak Ling 
ail night Each char Lwies ina rate 
was Jelicate) t ao acint, an! om the anzi- 
versary of that d:y ti. wh Wane Was 
kept. and in many 7: aces there wasa secog.! 
wake on the birth-tar- { the sacct Tents 
were ere.te] in tlhe .Lurikyari & suppiy 
refreshir-nis ty the wr w-len the were, 
whi-h was keptasat-:.ias. Thr-agh the 
larve atten lance frum cei; Lbearizs par:shes 
at wakes, dev -tion and reverct:ce gradually 
‘Uminishe i, uns] they wiimateiy be -ame 
rucre fairs or markets, cbaractestzved Ly 
weerry-tmasing and often discraced Ly in- 
dulgence and riot. ben-+. 3 merry-making. 
@ festive gathering ‘He haunts wakes, 

fairs, and Lear-bait:ogs." Shak. 
The wend opmsks, deceed with dabies i, 
Toese merry satesani;sa.caeskees Aen. 
Te at atge-ure fe! man, 

His visage a. age as ata mszee, 

Mase a: te cr. the press Jeruyvs-e 
3 The watching vf a dead tely pricr to 
harial by the frien-is and neizt.t-ors of the 
decease], 3 casteom which prevails in Ire- 
land. and was formerly prevalent in Sert- 
land = It mest probably orizinatel in a su- 
perstitious notion with respect t-. the dancer 
«fa dead body being carned off by some cf 
the azents «f the invisible world, or exp sed 
t the «munevas liberties of Lrute animals. 
Sach wakes very early devenerated ints 
scenes of festivity. extremely inconpszravus 
to the melancholy ocvasion. 

Ie Ilreinda wate sa mwhbig.: esetcg, bes? pra- 
fewed.y fr tae irda gence of nay were, bat Esu- 
acy 8 is converted ists orgies of un* sini oy. 

Miss A Qeaevta 
Wake ‘wsk) n. (No doubt the sane wonl 
as Prov. E. wake. a row of grass: Icel w-k, 
achannel fora vesse! inice.: The track left 
by ashipin the water, f.-rmed by tLe meet- 
ing of the water, which rushes fri m each 
side to fill the space which the ship makes 
in passing throuch it This track may be 
seen to a considerable distance behind the 
ship's stern as smvuther than the rest of the 
fA. 
1. Keeping awake 
after guing t bed; indisposcd to sleep 
Dovden.—2 Watchful; vigilant °Wakeful 


watches.’ Spensr.—3. Rousing from. or as 
from, sleep. ‘The wakeful trump of dovm.’ | 


Milton. 


manner: with wa'ching or sleeplessnesa 


Wakefulness (wak ful-nes), n The state or | 
quality of being wakeful; indispvsition or ; 


inability to sleep 


Waken (wa‘kn), ri. (A. Sax. teeecnan, to | 


become awake. from stem of tracan, to wake. 
See WAKE, r.iJ] 1. To wake: to cease 
to sleep; to be awakened. * Early Turnus 
wak’ning with the light’ Dryiden.—2t To 
keep awake; not toalcep; tu watch. 
The eyes of heaven that rizhtiy 3 réeu 
To view the wonders cf the py ori.us Maker 
Beat & Fi. 
1. To excite or rouse 
from sleep; to awaken ‘Gu ewaken Eve.’ 
Milton, 
May the winds b.ow tit they have maten's death. 
JAGR, 
2. To excite to action or motion: to rouse; 
to stir, ‘Your waken'd hate.’ Shak. 
Then Homer's and Tyrizus martial muse 
’aken di the world. Rercommen. 
They leave behind 
A veice that in the d.stance far away 
Wokens the slumbering ayes. Sir H. Tayler. 
3. To excite; to produce; to call forth. 
Venus now wakes, and awhens love. = ALicten. 
They introduce 
Their sacred song. and mitten captures high. 
ad 242.708. 





_ Waldgrave (wa).l‘vrav), n. 


In a wakefal 


WALE-ESOT 





Waken::wik=..s Awake. u-? sleeping. 
Bre tuat Graeff k2eps me weeex. | shane Sheep. 


Sarin. 
Wakener wakc<r, 2 (ze who or that 
whi wakess or r-cscs frum asleep, uf as 
fro, Beep. Fe-thein 
W 'WhED--4 & The act of one 
Wr Wak-25. the act uf cemarns frum sleep. 
—Watenig if a po-wess, in Sete law. the 
reviticy va prieess cn whack, after calling 
a Srmlens, mb icc. preeeding takes 
Jaace f.r a year acid das, the process being 
thus said to fac cacep 
Waker :wartr. «. 1 Se who wakes or 
rouses frum aleep. B. Jonson —2 One who 
wasches. a wascher.—3 One who attends a 
wake. 
rr rare $.°2 Ser. a 
vegies s Hiceas' 


a- twee Seka Co 7p: * 


Wakerife (wis rif.c. Wakeful ‘And 
wakerife throuzh the corgacard uf the pact 
T. Auden 'O)1 Erglisk and Scotch. ] 

Wake-rotin ‘wak rot-in:n <Aplant of the 
genes Arar. the 4. macu.aetwm See ARUM 

Wake-time wik tir. Time during which 
copeisawake. E B Ervwniag. 

Waking wakinz. p ania 1. Being awake: 
Det KBeepins —2 Rousing from & >; ex- 
citinz IZ& motion or acuun — Waking rs, 
the hucrs when one is at ake. ; 

Waking wis ing). 1 The state or period 
af being awace. 

Ha weess acd hs wet.azry are # wach the mime, 
that 2e¢ atiws 2:2 bow t> cotryusk them utes. 
2¢ Watch * About the f. urth waking of the 
night’ Wictlife —3 The act of ho ya 
wake or watching the deal 

There wa: 45024 thar the custsen Of mabey ori- 
gisate? wk the Inst -3 aa affectionate fi 
towarss ther dead reatvwes, ekom the oa 
kurdoess promste> ttes. at to desert. nor to leave 
to the attacas of ev... spores, who hover is their fancy 
ruund the cody ta Sa an uic’s. Here the ights 
asd buy water. Dadien Cserzr. Mag. 

Wa-la-wa,'t tnter7, See WELaWar. Chaucer 

Walchowite . wal x6-it),_ <A yellow trans- 
lucent s.ineral resin, occurring in the brown 
ceal of Walchow; retin:te. 

Waldenses (wal 'den-séz), n. [From Peter 
Walds or Walidus. a merchant of Lyons in 
the twelfth ventary. the fuunder of the sect.) 
A sect of Christians professing principles 
which are substantially the same as those of 
the Refsrmed churches. At firat they seem 
to have inhabited the upper valleys of Dau- 
phiné ani Piedmount, but the persecutions 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centaries 
crove them into many parts of Europe. 
They were for several centuries the subjects 
of a mest cruel persecution instituted by 
the Church of Rome, and it was not till 
1845 that they enjoyed the same religious 
rights as the Romup Cathelics of Italy. At 
the present time the Walkdenses inhabit the 
Val Martino. the Val Angrona, and the Val 
Lucerna. «n the Italian side of the Cottian 
Alps. south-west of Turin. 

{G. weld, a for- 
est.an-ilyaf.aruler See WEALD, GRIEVE.) 
In the oi German Empire, a head forest 
ranger. See WILDGRAVYE. 

Wale (wal). n. (A. Sax. walu, the mark of a 
stripe or blow, a wale; same word as O. Fris. 
walu, Icel. rolr, Goth. wales, a rod, a staff.) 
1 A ridge or streak rising above the surface 
of cluth, &c. 

Thou art rougher far 


And of a coaner aaa. Beau. Ge Fi. 

2 Astreak or stripe prodaced by the stroke 
ofa rod or whip on animal flesh. ‘The rales, 
marks, scars. and cicatrices of sin and vice.’ 
H lland.—3 A timber bolted to a row of 
piles to secure them together and in pusi- 
tion: a wale-piece.—4. A wale-knot, or wall- 
knvt. Hulland. — Wales of a ship. See 
BEND, 2 (c) 

Wale (wal), rt pret. & FP. waled; ppr. wal- 
tng. [See the noun.] To mark with wales 
or stripes. 

Wale (wal),r.¢. (Also wile or seyle, Icel. relja, 
Dan. realae, Sw. valja. Goth. waljan, G. wdh- 
len, to choose or select ; Icel. ral, G. wal, 
a choice; probably from same root as till.} 
To choose; to select Burns. (Scotch.] 

Wale (wal). n. The act of choosing; the 
choice; a person or thing that is excellent; 
the pick; the beat. ‘The pick and wale.’ 
Burns. [(Sevtch.] 

Wale-knot (wal'not).n. Nawé a particular 
sort of larze knot raised upon the end of a 
rope, by untwisting the strands and inter- 
weaving them amongst each other. It is 
made so that it cannot slip, and serves for 
sheets, tackles, and stoppers. 





ndte. nut, muve; tObe, tub, ball: 


oil, pound: §. Sc. fey 


. 3c. abune; 


WALE-PIECE 





Wale-piece (wal’pés), n. <A horizontal tim- 
ber of a quay or jetty, bolted to the vertical 
timbers or secured by 
masonry to receive t 
coming or lying alongside. &. H. Knight. 

Walhalla (wal-hal‘la), n. See VALHALLA 

Walie (wa'li or wali), a. Excellent; large; 
ample. [Scotch.) See WALY. 

Walise (wa-léz’),n. A portmanteau; a valise. 
Sir W. Scott. (Scotch.] 

Walk (wak), v.t. [A. Sax wealcan, to roll, 
turn about, to rove, whence wealcere, a fuller 
(origin of the name Walker); Icel. vdlka, to 
roll, stamp; Dan. valke, to full cloth; G. 
tcalken, tv full; O.H.G. walhan, to roll, to 
revolve, to full. The root is that of wallow, 
well, the termination corresponding to that 
in talk, to stalk. The original meaning, to 
turn about, has been altered much in the 
Same way as that of wend, originally to turn 
or wind.) 1. To step along; to advance by 
alternate steps, setting one foot befure the 
other without running, or so that one foot 
is set down before the other is taken up. 
You were wont, when you laughed, to crow like a 


cock; 
When you wadked, to wa/h like one of the lions. 
Shak 


2. To go or travel on foot; to ramble; espe- 
cially, to move or go on foot for recreation, 
excrcise, or the like. 
Jesus wacked in Galilee; for he would not wade in 
Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill him. 
Joha vii, x. 


anchor-rods to the - 
e impact of vessels — 


Thou might’st as well say I love to nazZé by the | 
Counter-yate, which 1s as hateful to meas the reek | 


of a lime-kiln. Shab, 
She's pretty to taZé with, 
And witty to talk with. 
And pleasant, too, tothink on = =§Suckding. 
3. To go; to come; to step: used in the cere- 
mMonious language of invitation. ‘I pray 
you, sir, walk in. Shak. ‘Will’t please you 
walk aside.” Shak.—4. To be stirring; to be 
abroad; to mix in society. ‘When I have 
walked like a private man.’ Shak. 
‘Tis pity that thou livese 
To wale where any honest men resort. SAak. 
5. To go restlessly about; to move about like 
a spirit or spectre, or as one in a state of 
somnambulism. ‘No evil thing that walks 
by night.’ Muton. 
Malcolm! Banquo! 
As from your graves rise up, and aad like sprites, 
To countenance this horror. Shak. 
6. To move off; to depart. [Colloq.] 

When he comes forth he will make their cows and 
Zarrans to zeurss, Apenser, 
7. To live and act or behave in any particu- 
lar manner; to conduct one’s self; to pursue 
a particular course of life. ‘ Walk humbly 


with thy God.’ Mic. vi. 8. ‘I will walk in 
mine integrity.” Ps. xxvi. 11. 
To wale 


As in his presence, ever to observe 

His providence, and on him sole depend. Witton. 
8. To be in action or motion; to act; to 
move; to go. ‘Her tongue did walk.’ Spen- 
ser. ‘Do you think I'd walk in any plot?’ 
B. Jonsun, 


Those dancing chips, 
O’er whom thy fingers wa/e with gentle gait. 


Foolery, sir, does waZk about the orb like the sun, 
it shines everywhere. Shirk, 
—To walk into, to scold severely; to give a 
scolding or a beating to; to punish; to drub. 
Trollope. (Vulgar.)-— To walk over, on the 
turf, to go over a race-course at a walking 
pace: said of a horse which alone comes to 
the starting-post of all the entries, and has 
to go over the cuurse in order to gain the 
prize; hence, fig. to gain an easy victory in 
any way; to attain one’s object without 
opposition; as, the Conservative candidate 
tcalked over. 

Mil do my best with the Yellows to let you wale 
over the course in my stead, ord Lytton, 

Walk (wak), v.¢. 1. To pass through or upon: 
as, tu walk the streets. (This is elliptical 
for to walk in or through the streets ) ‘With 
his lion gait walk the whole world.’ Shak. 
2. To cause to walk or step slowly; to lead, 
drive, or ride with a slow pace; as, he found 
the road so bad he was obliged to walk his 
horse. —3. To subject to the process of full- 
ing; to full. [Old or provincial; Scotch 
spelling generally Wauk.}—To walk the hos 
pulals, to attend the medical and surgical 
practice of a general hospital, as a student, 
under one or more of the regular staff of 


physicians or surgeons attached to such an | 


ospital — To walk the plank. See under 
PLANK. 

Walk (wak), n. 1. The act of walking: the 

pace of one who walks.—2 The act of walk- 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 





| gjulting a gentlemanly appearance. 
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ing for air or exercise ; as, a morning walk ; 
an evening walk. 
Nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet. 
Afilton. 
8. Manner of walking; gait; step; carriage; 
as, we often know a person in a distant 
apartment by his walk. ‘The walk, the 
words, the gesture.’ Dryden.—4. Length of 
way or circuit through which one walks; as, 
a long walk; a short walk. 
All men do, from hence to the palace Ete. 
Make it their wads, Shak, 
5. A piece of ground fit to walk and wander 
in; a place in which one is accustomed to 
walk. ‘The mountains are his walks.’ 
Sandys.—6. A place laid out or set apart for 
walking; an avenue, promenade, pathway, 
or the like; specifically, (a2) an avenue set 
with trees or laid out in a grove or wood. 
Shak. (6) A garden path. Shak. 
just now the dry-tongued laurel's pattering talk, 
cem'd her light foot along the garden wads, 
Tennyson. 
7. Space; range; sphere of action; a depart- 
ment, as of art, science, or literature; as, 
this is not within the walk of the historian. 
‘A boundless walk for his imagination.’ 
Pope. 

His imperial fancy has laid all nature under tribute: 
and has collected riches from every scene of the 
creation and every weadé of art. R. Hadd, 
8. Manner or course, as of life; way of living; 
as, a person’s walk and conversation.—9. A 
district or piece of ground in which animals 
graze; a tract of some extent where sheep 
feed: a pasture for sheep; a sheep-walk. See 
SHEEP-RUN.—10. A rope-walk (which see). — 
11. A district habitually served by a hawker 
or itinerant vendor of any commodity; as, 
a milkmaid’s walk.—12. In London Royal 
Exchange, any portion of the ambulatory 
which is specially frequented by merchants 
or traders to some particular country. Sim- 
mods. 

Walkable (wak’a-bl), a. Fit for walking; 
capable of being walked on. ‘Your now 
walkable roads.’ Swift. [Rare.] 

Walker (wak’ér), n. 1. One who walks; a 
pedestrian. —2. t That with which one walks; 
afoot. ‘Lame Mulciber, his walkers quite 
misgrown.’ Chapiman.—3. In forest law, an 
officer appointed to walk over a certain 
space for inspection; a forester. —4. One who 
deports himself in a particular manner. 
‘Disorderly walkers.’ Bp. Compton.—5. One 
who walks cloth; a fuller. (Old English and 
Scotch. The proper name Walker is from 
this sense, being derived, as many other 
proper names, from the occupation of the 
persons to whom it was first given.J— 
Walker! or Hookey Walker! a slang ejacu- 
lation of incredulity uttered when a person 
tells a story which you know to be false or 
‘gammon.’ The following explanation of 
the phrase appeared in the Saturday Re- 
riew. ‘Years ago there was a person named 
Walker, an aquiline-nosed Jew, who ex- 
hibited an orrery, which he called by the 
erudite name of Eidouranion. He was also 
a popular lecturer on astronomy, and often 
invited his pupils, telescope in hand, to take 
@ sight at the moon and stars. The lec- 
turer's phrase struck the schoolboy auditory, 
who frequently ‘took a sight’ with that 
gesture of outstretched arm and adjustment 
to nose and eye which was the first garnish 
of the popular saying. The next step was 
to assume phrase and gesture as the outward 
and visible mode of knowingness in general.’ 
Other explanations have been offered equally 

roblematical. 

(wak’ing), n. 1. The act of one 
who or that which walks. — 2. A mode or 
manner of acting or living. Deut. if. 7.— 
3. The act of fulling cloth. (Old English and 
Scotch. J 

Walking-beam (wak‘ing-bém), n. In mach. 
see under BEAM. 

alking-cane(wak’ing-kan), n. A walking- 
stick made of cane. 

alking-fish (wak’ing-fish), n. The name 
given to an acanthopterygious fish of the 
genus Antennarius (.1. Aixpidua), from its 
ability to use its pectoral fins as legs in tra- 
versing the land. These are set ina greatly 
elongated wrist, and are themselves stiff 
and powerful, their puinted rays resembling 
claws, It is a native of the Indian seas. 

Walking-gentleman (wak’ing-jen-tl-man), 
n. An actor who fills subordinate parts re- 

ickens. 

-lady (wak’ing-la-di), n. An actress 
who fills parts analogous to those taken by 
the walking-yentleman. 

h, Fr. ton: 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


WALLACH 


Walking-leaf (wak’ing-léf), n. 1. The com- 
mon name of insects of the genus Phyllium, 
family Phasmide. See PHYLLIUM, PHAs- 
MID&.—2. A name given to a North Ame- 
rican fern (Camptosorus rhizophyllus). 

Walking-stafft (wak’ing-staf), n <A walk- 
ing-stick or cane. 

Walking-stick (wak’ing-stik), n. 1. A staff 
or stick carried in the hand for support or 
amusement in walking.—2. An insect of the 
orthopterous family Phasmids, from the 
resemblance of most of them to pieces of 
stick. The gigantic Diura or Cyphocrana 
Titan of New South Wales, a species of the 
family, is 7 or 8 inches long. It is locally 
named Walking-straw. See PHASMIDE. 

See 


-straw (wak’ing-stra), n. 

W ALKING-STICK. 

Walking-ticket, Walking-paper ( wak’- 
ing-tik-et, wak’ing-pa-pér), n. An order to 
leave an office; dismissal. (Colloq. ] 

Wi -wheel (wak’ing-whél),n. 1. A cy- 
linder which is made to revolve about an 
axle by the weight of men or animals climb- 
ing by steps either its external or internal 
periphery, being employed for the purpose 
of raising water, grinding corn, and various 
other operations for which a moving power 
is required. See TREAD-WHEEL.—2. A pe- 
dometer. E. 7. Knight. 

Walk-mill (wak’mil), n. A fulling-milL 
{Provincial English and Scotch.] 

W. (val’kir), mn. Same as Valkyr. 

Wall (wal), n. [A. Sax. weall, a wall, a ram- 
part; O. Sax. O. Fris. and D. wal, Dan. val, 
Sw. vali, G. wall, a rampart; borrowed from 
L. vallum, a fence of stakes, a rampart, from 
vallus, a stake, a pale. The root is consid- 
ered by some to be that of L. valeo, to be 
strong (whence valid), and to mean to pro- 
tect, cover, or the like, giving also E. tcool.) 
1. A work or structure of stone, brick, or 
other materials, raised to some height, serv- 
ing to inclose a space, form a division, sup- 

ort superincumbent weights, &c., and af- 
ording a defence, shelter, or security; one 
of the upright inclosing sides of a building 
or room; a solid and permanent inclosing 
fence, as around a field, a park, a town, or 
the like.—2. A rampart; a fortified enceinte 
or barrier: often in the plural. 


This cious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a ralé 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. Shak. 


I rush undaunted to defend the wal/s. Dryden. 


8. What resembles a wall; as, a zall of 
armed men. 
Within this wa// of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, SAa&. 
4. A defence; means of security or protec- 
tion. 1 Sam. xxv. 16.—5. In mining, the 
rock inclosing a vein; where the dip is con- 
siderable, the upper boundary is called the 
hanging-wall, and the lower the foot-wall.— 
—To go to the wall, to get the worst of a con- 
test; to be driven into difficulties or to ex- 
tremity by a strong party; as, the weakest 
goes to the wall.—To hang by the wali, to 
ang up neglected ; hence, not to be made 
use of. ‘Richer than to hang by the walls.’ 
Shak.—To push or thrust to the wall, to force 
to give place; to crush by superior power. 
Women, being the weaker vessels, are ever fhrist 
bo the wall, Shak, 


—To take the wall, to pass next to the wall. 
I will sake the walé of any man or maid of Mon. 


tayue's. S. 
Wall (wal), c.¢. 1. To inclose with a wall or 
as with a wall; as, to wall a city. ‘This 
flesh which walls about our life.” Shak.— 
2. To defend by walls; to fortify. 
The terror of his name that wed/s us in 
From danger. Denham. 


8. To obstruct or hinder, as by a wall op- 
sed. 
On either hand thee there are squadrons pitch’d, 
To wal thee from the liberty of flight. Shak. 
4. To fill up with a wall. ‘Walling up that 
part of the church.’ Ld. Lyttelton.—5. In 
universily slang. same as Gate (which see). 
‘To qate or wall a refractory student.’ Mac- 


millan's Mag. 
Wall (wal), n. A-well. (Scotch.] 
Wallaba, Wallaba-tree (walla-ba, wal'la- 


ba-tré), 2. A leguminous tree of the sub- 
order Cvzesalpinese, the Eperra /foliata, 
abounding in British Guiana. The wood, 
which is of a deep red colour, and hard, 
heavy, and duralle, is used for shingles, 

sta, house-frames, «c. 

Wallaby, Wallabee,n. Same as Whallabee 
(which see). 

Wallach (wallak), n. A Wallachian, or the 
language of the Wallachians. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


WALLACHIAN 


Wallachian (wal-lak’yan),a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Wallachia, its language, or inhabi- 


tants. 

Wallachian (wal-lak’yan), n. 1. One of the 
natives of Wallachia, the descendants of 
Roman and other colonists. —2. That mem- 
ber of the Romance family of tongues, or de- 
scendarita of the Latin, spoken in Roumania 
(Wallachia and Molda 

ns. 
tralian name for several species of kanga- 
roos. 

Wall - box 
( wal’ boks ), 
n. A device 
Se ee 

a plum- 
ber-block on 
which a 
shaft rests 
in passing 
through a 
wall It isa 
rectangular 
cast-iron 
frame with arrangements for receiving and 
holding the box in position. 

Wall-creeper (wal'krép-¢r), n. A bird of 
the genus Tichodroma (7. muraria), family 
Cer mw. It is found in the south of 
Europe, where it is observed to frequent 
ruins, the clefts and crevices of rocks, on 
the surfaces of which it sticks firmly. It 
feeds on insects, their larve and pup, and 
is particularly fond of spiders and their 
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Wall-creeper | Tichodroma mururia). 


eges; hence it is sometimes popularly called | 


the apider-caicher. 


Wall-cress (wal'kres),n, The common name | 


of plants belonging to the genus Arabia, 
nat. order Crocifere. Most of the species 
are small] plants, growing in dry stony places 
andon walls, A. alpina, afree-flowering ape- 
clea with white blossoms, is cultivated in 
gardens on rock-work and flower-horders, 
on account of ita blooming early in spring. 
Walled (wald), p anda, Provided witha 
wall or walls; inclosed or fortified with a 
wall; fortified. "A walled town.’ : 
Waller (wal'ér), n. One who builds walls 
(wol'ér-it), » [From some person 
called Waller.) Same as Lenzinite. 
Wallet (wol'let), » [Perhaps a dim. from 
O. Fr. uweille, ouaille, asheep, and therefore 
meaning originally a sheepskin wallet, a 
pag of undressed sheepskin, from L. oviewla, 
a sheep, dim, of oviv, a sheep; comp. O, Fr. 
ougire, a great leathern bottle or budget 
like a bottle, communly made of goat's skin 
(Cutgrace) Skeat, however, shows that it is 
ecesya a mere corruption of old wafel, a 
ag. See WATTLE.) 1. A bag or sack for 
containing articles which a person carries 
with him, as a hag for carrying the neces- 
saries fur a journey wr march; a knapsack; 
a pedlar'’s or beggar's pack, bundle, or bag, 
Addison.—2 Anything protuberant and 
awagzging. 
Who would believe that there are mountaineers 
Dew-lapt like bulls, whose throuts had hanging at 


them, 
(Vadlety of flesh. Shunk, 


3. A pocket-book for money. [Rare.] 
Walleteer ( wil-let-ér'), ». One who bears 
a wallet; one who travels with a wallet or 


ki k. Tollet, [ 5 
Wall-eye (wall), n. [See WALL-ETED.] An | 


Fate, far, fat, fgll; | mé, met, her; 


via) and adjoining | 
(wal-la-ri’), n. The native Aus- | 





pine, pin; 
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eye in which the iris is of a very light gray 
or whitish colour: said commonly uf horses. 
Wall. i (wal'ld), a. (A Scandinavian 
word: Icel. vald-eygthr, wall-eyed, said of a 
horse, the same as vagl-eyyr, wall-eyed, 
from vagl, a beam or defect in the eye.) 





——— 


1. Having an eye the iris of which is of a | 


very light gray or whitish colour: said of 
horses.—2 Having eyes with an undue pro- 
portion of white; having the white of the 
eye very large and distorted, or on one side. 
(Provincial English.) 
eyed: flerce-eyerl, ‘Wall-eyed wrath and 
staring rage.’ Shak. 

Wallflower ( wal'flou-¢r), n. 1. The com- 
mon name of the species uf plants belonging 
to the genus Cheirauthus, vat. order Cru- 
clferm. They are 
biennial or peren- 
nial herbs or under- 
shrubs. Many of 
them exhale a deli- 
clous olour, and 
aregreat favourites 
in gardens. ‘The 
best known fs the 
C. Cheiri, or com- 
mon wallflower, which, In 
ita wild state, grows on old 
walls and monn | places. In 
the cultivated plant the 
flowers are of various and 
brilliant colours, and attain 
a much larger size than in 
the wild plant, the flowers 
of which are always yellow, 
A number of distinct varie- 
ties have been recorded, Common Wall- 
anddoubleandsemi-double flower (CAeirar- 
varieties are common in ‘ws Céesri) 
gardens.—2 A lady whi, 
at a ball, looks on without dancing, either 
from choice or not being able to obtain o 

artner, (Colloq. } 

Wall-fruit (wal'frot),m. Fruit which, to be 
ripened, must be planted against a wall. 

Walling (wal'ing), n. Walls in general; ma- 
terials fur walls. 


Wall-knot (wal'not), See WALE-KNOT. 

Wall-lettuce (wal'let-is),n. A plant of the 
genus Prenauthes, the P. mural. See PRE- 
NASTHES. 
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Wall-moss (wal’mos),. A species of moss 
rowing on walls. 
Ww -newt | shape? ee The common newt; 
the eft orasker, Shak. 


| Walloon (wal-lén’), n, (The name given by 
the Teutons to the Celts of Flanders anil 
the Isle of Walcheren, from a root wal, ral, 
signifying stranger. Akin walnwf, Welsh. 
See WELSH.) 1. One of the descendants of 
the old Gallic Belyw who occupy the Belgian 
Cate of Hainault, Liége, and Namur, 
uthern Brahant, Western Luxembourg, 
and a few villaves in Rhenish Prussia — 
9, The language of the same territory. It is 
a dialect. or ett of Fiench, with a great 
roportion of Gallic words preserved in it. 
Ww n (waka) Relating to the Wal- 
loons; as, the Walloon language. 
Wallop (wol'lop), ci. [A lengthened form 
corresponding to A. Sax. weallan, ©. Fria. 


Gallop i 
a continued bubbling or heaving and rolling 


vincialL |)—2 To move 
effort; to gallop. [Provincial.) 
| Wallop (wol'lop), o.¢. pret & pp. ppg ort 
ppr. wallopping, 1. To castigate; to beat 
suundly; to drub; to thrash.—2, To tumble 
over; to dash down. (Provincial English.] 
Wallop (wol'lop),n. 1.A quick motion with 
much agitation or effort. [ Provincial.)— 
é * severe blow. [Slang or provincial Eng- 
Wi 


(which see). 

Wallow (wolld), oi. [A. Sax. wealirian, to 
roll, bewealwian, to wallow; Goth. ralejen, 
to roll; akin to E. wallop, to boil; E. to 
well up; the rout is aleo in L. volvo, to roll 
See VOLUME) 1. To roll one's body on the 
earth, in mire, or in other substance; to 
tumble and roll in anything soft; as, swine 
love to wallow in mire. ‘Or wallow naked 
in December snow,” Shak, *May wallow in 
the Illy beda." Shak. 

Part huge of bulk, 
fatiewing unwicldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempest the ocean. Vition. 


2 To live in filth or gross vice; as, man wal- 
lowing in his native impurity. South. —3. [As 






note, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


Hence—3. Glaring- | 


L.G. wallen, to boil; akin to well up. — 
aa doublet of this.) 1. To boil with | 


of the liquor, accompanied with noise. [Pro- | 
ulckly with great | 


] 
alloper (wolllop-¢r), 1. One who or | 
that which wallops.—2 A pot-walloper | 


WALNUT 





to this sense comp. wallow, a.) To wither: 
to fade; to sink; to droop. [Old English 
and Scotch.) 
Wallow (wol'ld), v.t. To roll about on the 
ground, in mire, d&c. 
oO hter of mm ple, gird thee with sackcloth, 
and tradiew thyself in ashes. Jer. vi, a 


Wallow (wol'ld), a. A kind of rolling walk. 
core tel 


Ws (wol'lé), a. [A, Sax. wealg, cel. 
valgr, vdlgr, lukewarm.) Insipid; taste- 
lees. [Provincial.] 

Wallower (wolli-ér), n, 1, One who or that 
which wallows —2 Same as Trundle (which 
mee 


Wi  (wol'lé-ish), a. [See WALLOW, 
a.) Inaipid; flat; nauseous, * Wallowish 
tions.” Sir T. Overbury. 


all-paper (wy!'pi-pér), ». Paper for cov- 
ering room-walls; paper-hangings. 
Wall-pellitory Cwatpet-ton), n Aplaut, 
ME ge pas on hse fe pare ‘ 
-pennyw wal'pen-ni-wért ), ™. 
pint, Cotviedon Umbilicus. Called also 
A plan 


Spe (which meek "), ‘ 
Wall - pe wal'pep-per), ™ 
Uadwnan e whole plant is intensely 
acrid, and was formerly used os a remedy 
in scorbutic diseases, It grows on 
and walls. See SEDUM. 

Wall-pie (wal'pi), 1 A plant of the genus 
Asplenium. 

Wall-piece (wal'pés),n. A piece of artillery 
mounted on a wall. 

Wall-plate (wal! lat), nm In arch. a piece 
of timber placed horizontally in or on a 
wall, under the enda of girders, joists, anid 
other timbers. 

Wall-rocket (wql'rok-et), n. A native Brit- 
ish plant of the genus Sinapis(S.tenwi(folia) 

Wall-rue (wal'rd), n. A fern, Azplenium 

Ruta-muraria. 

Wall-salt (wal'sglt-pé-tér), n. Nitro- 
calcite (which see) 

Wallsend (walz’end), n <A very excellent 
variety of English coal, so called because 
dug at Wallsend on the Tyne, close to the 
spot where Severus’s Wall ended. 

all-sided (wal'sid-ed), n. Having sides 
nearly perpendicular, as a Pp. 

Wall-spleenwort (wal-splén'wért), nm. A 
fern, Asplenium Trichomanes, ~ 

- ne (wal'spring). mn. A spring of 
water issuing from stratified rocks. 

Wall-tent (wal'tent),n. A tent or marquee 
with upright eldes. 

Wall-tree (wal'tré), #. In Aort. a fruit-tree 
nailed to the wall for the better exposure 
of the fruit to the sun, for the radiation of 
the heat of the wall, and for protection 

from high winds, 

Wallwort (war wert), A plant, the dwarf 
elder or danewort, Sambuews Kbulus. 


Wallparaters, Wallydragele (wil'l-dri-gl, 
will'i-driig-1}, n (Perhaps lit. the dregs of 
the wallet.) The youngest of a family; the 
bird in a nest: hence, any feeble ill-grown 
creature. ameay. (Scotch. ] 
Walnote,!)n. A walnut. Chaucer. 
Walnut (wal'nut), nm (A. Sax. wealh-hnut, 
a walnut, lit. a foreign nut—wealh, foreign, 
and Anwt, nut; so G, wallnuss, D. walnoot. 
See WELSH, the original meaning of which 





Walnut-tree (7 aplans regia). 


is simply foreign.) The common name of 
trees and their fruit of the genus Juglans, 
nat, order Juglandacer. The best known 
apecies, the common walnut-tree (J. regia), 
is anative of Persia. 1t is a large handsome 
tree with strong spreading branches. The 
| timber of the walnut is of great value, is 
very durable, takes a fine polish, and is a 


¥, Sc. fey. 








oil, pound; _ti, Sc. abune; 


WALNUT-OIL 


beautiful furniture wood. It is also em- 
ployed for turning und fancy articles, anil 
especially fur gun-stucks, being light and 
at the same time hard aud flue grained. 
The ripe fruit ia one of the best of muta, 
and forma o favourite item of dessert. 
‘They yield by expression o bland fixed oil, 
which, under the names of walawt-oil and 
nof-oil, is much used by 
the countries in which it Js produced isa 
conmon article of diet Other noteworthy 


species are the white walnut, or butter-not | 


(which see), and the black walnut(./. nigra) 
of North America. The timber of the latter 
is even more Valuable than, and is used for 
the same purposes as, the common walnut, 
hut the fruit is very inferior. 

Walnut -oil (wal'nut-oil), 1 An oil ex- 
pressed from the walnut, useful aa a vehicle 
in painting, or us a drying wil. 

Walpurgis-night (val-pyrg'is-nit), mn, The 
eveuf lst May, which has become assuciate 
with some of the most popular witch saper- 
atitions of Germany, though its connection 
with Walpurgi, Walpurga, or Walburga, a 
female saint of the eighth century, ia not 
aalisfactorily accounted for, her feast falling 
properly on the 25th of February. On this 
night the witches were supposed to ride on 
broomaticke and he-goata to some appointed 
rendezvous, stich as the highest point of the 
Hartz Mountainsor the Brocken, where they 
pee high festival with their master the 
devil. 

Walrus (wol'rus),m, {Directly from D. wal 
rus, a Walrus, lit a whale-horse—wal (as in 
walciach, Whale-fish, whale), a whale, and 
roa, & horse; almilar are G. wallrosa, Dan 
ralros, Sw. callrows, and its A. Sax. and Icel. 
names, Aers-lwel, Icel. Aross-Acalr, horse- 
whale.) A marine carnivorous mammal, the 
single species constituting a genus Triche- 


B = 


Walrus (oct rermarns). 


cus, a8 well aa the family Trichecid™, and be- 
louging, with ite allies the seals, to the pin- 
Higrade sevtion of the order Carnivora, The 
wilrus (7. rowmarive), which is also known 
as tle morse, sen-horse, and sea-cow, is dis- 
tinguished by its round head, small mouth 
anid eyes, thick lips, short neck, body thick 
in the middle and tapering towards the tail, 


wrinkled skin with short yellowish hairs | 


thinly dispersed over it. The legs are short 
and loosely articulated; the five toca on each 
foot are connected by webs The upper 
canine teeth are enormously developed in 
the adulta, constituting two pointed 
tuaks directed downwards and slightly out- 
wards, projecting considerably below the 
chin, andl measuring usually 12 to 16 inches 
in length, sometimes even 2 feet and more. 
There are noexternal ears. The animal ex- 
ceeds the largest ox inaize, attaining a length 
of 20feet. The walrus is gregarious bat aby, 
and very flerce when attacked. It inhabite 
the shores of Spitzbergen, Hudson's Hay, 
anil other places in high northern latitudes, 
where it ia hunted by whalera for ita blul- 
ber, which yields exvellent oil; for its skin, 
Which is made into a valuable thick anil 
durable leather; and for its tusks, the ivory 
of which, though coarse grained, is compact, 
and ts employed in the arta. 

Walt (walt), a [A. Sax, wealt, unsteady, 
unwealt, steady, wealtan, to roll. See WEL- 
TEX] Anobl nautical term equivalent to 
crank. Admiral Sinyth. 

Walter (wyl'tér), oi (See WaLt.] 1. To 
roll; to welter.—2%. To upset; to be over- 


turned, [Scoteh.] 

Walth (wilth), u Wealth; riches; pleuty. 
(Scotch. } 

aun (wal'tron), ». A walrus. Wood- 
ia! | Ve 


Walty Sod ote a. [See WALT, WALTER.] 
Vnstealy; vrauk: said of a vessel. Long- 
fellow. (Rare. ] ) 





ainters, and in | 


| Waly, Walie (wa'll), n. rnedagers | pretty: 
ow 
) 
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Waltz (walts),n, [Short for G. walzer, from 
walzen, Lo roll, to waltz; akin to welter.) 1. A 
national German dance (sald to have ori- 

inated in Bohemia), but common since the 
Geighualtu of this century among other na- 
tions. It ia performed by two persons, who, 
almost embracing each other, swing round 
the room with a whirling motion.—2 The 
music composed for the dance, usually in 
i, but sometimes i time, and consisting 
of eight or sixteen bar phrases, several of 
which form a set Waltzes are the most 
elegant, rhythmical, and seductive of dance 
music, and compositions in waltz form(called 
classical waltzes) intended for set pleces 
have been written by the greatest masters, 
as Beethoven, Weber, Xtc. 

Waltz (walts), ov. To dance a waltz. 
Some wa/ltz, some draw, some fathom the alvyss 
LW metaphysics. lyror, 


| Waltzer (walts’ér), n. A person who waltzes. 


Lad. Lytton. 

Walwe,t vi To tumble about; to wallow. 
Chaucer. 

Waly, Walie (wali), a ([Scotch. Perhaps 
from wale, to choose, a choice; more pro- 
bably A. Sax. walg, entire, sound.) 1. Beauti- 
ful: excellent. "J think them a’ sae braw anil 
me Hamilton. —2. Large; ample; etrong; 
robust. 


This twa/ae boy will be nae cuif, Anes, 


an ornament; atoy; agewgaw. * rat 

ilkn bonny waly.” Kamsay. (Scotch. 

[Short form of A, Sax. wel-ld- 

An interjection expressive 

[Scotch 

ist nm. Same as Gambeson. 

Wamble (wom'bl), vi (OE, wamle (the b 

afterwards inserted as in slumber, 


Waly (wa'li). 
wa, Welaway | 
of lamentation. 

Wam 


to nanseate; to become squeamish ; 
ramniel, nauseous; akin Icel. cea, 


1, To rumble, heave, or be distur 
with nausea: said of the stomach. 


larly to and fro; to roll; to wriggle. 
‘Cold pallets . . . wambling in your 
stomacha’ Beau. d: Fl 
Wamble (wom'bl), ». <A heaving or 
similar disturbance in the stomach: a 
feeling of nausea. 

merrily, and with pleasure dissolveth incon- 
tinently all marbles. Helland, 


_ oe stomach ; lg. wretched; humiliated. 
Vulgar, | 
Wame (wim). [A. Sax, wamb, the belly, 
the stomach, the womb.) The belly. [Scotch ] 
'~Wamefou, Wamefu (wim'fy), n. <A belly- 
ful [Scoteh.) 
Wammel, Wammle (wam'l}, vi. To move 
in an myoypoem serpentine, or eel-like 
| Manner; to wriggle; to wamble. [Provincial 
Engliah and Scotch.) 
Wampee (wam-pé’), n. A tree and its fruit 


of the genus Cookia (the C. punctata), nat. | 


order Aurantiacem. The fruit is about the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, grows in bunches, and 





Wampee (Coatia pw neta). 


is much esteemed in China and the Indian 


Archipelago. 
Wampish (wiim'pish), .# To toss about in 
a threatening, boasting, or frantic manner; 


Sir W. Seott. [Scotch ] 
Wam (xe puns (American Indian; 
said to mean white.) Small beads made of 


| Wan hfe ee To 


being 
humble), not in Anglo-Saxon; Dan. vamle, | 


to nauseate, to loathe, r@ma, nausea; | 
perhaps allied to L. comere, to vomit.) 


The qualms of a wambling stomach." | 
Sir RL’ Eatrange.—2. To move i =| 


(hur meat going down into the stomach | 


Wamble-cropped (wom'bl-kropt), a, Sick 


Wander (won'dér), v.i. 


to wave violently; to brandish; to flourish. | 





WANDER 


shells, used by the American Indians as 

money, or wrought into belts, &c., as an 

ornament. 

Round their necks were suspended 
thei knives in Scabbards of mana 
prem, Lougfeliow. 

‘ Wan (won), a. 
{[A. Sax. wan, 
ron, ann, dark, 
dusky; perhaps 
frum same root 
as wan, won, de- 
ficient, lacking; 
E. wane, want; 
comp. Cel. 
fann, weak, 
faint; L. rave, 
empty. Some, 
however, con- 
nect it with 

A. Sax. winnan, 

to struggle, to 
abour, as if jt 

meant origin- 
ally worn out.) 

1. Having a pale or sickly hue; languid of 
look; pale, 

Sarl to view, his visage pale and maw, Spetiser, 
To and fro, and in and out, 
The waa stars danced between. Calrriayr. 

2, Black; gloomy: a term often applied to 
witer, streams, pools, &c., in the Scotch 
border minetrelsy. 

Wan (won), of Torender wan. [Rare.] 

grow or become wal. 


gewannd." Shak. [Poetical.} 


* All his ¥ 
A vast speculation had failed, 
And ever be mutter'd, and madden‘d, and ever he 
mae a with despair, Tennyson. 


Wan pa Old English and Scotch pret. 
0 


and pp. of win (in all its senses and uses 
Wanshancie (win-chiin'si), a. [See Ux- 
cHancy.) Unlucky; unchancy, [Scotch, 
Wand (wond), n [A Scandinavian word: 
Dan. raand, 0. Sw. wand, Icel. vondr, Goth. 
twundta, a twig, a switch, a wand; proball 
from stem of verb to wind, from ite flexi- 
bility.) 1. Asmall stick or twig; a rod. 

iis spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 

Héwn on Norweyian hills to be the mast 

Of some great ammiral, were but a ware, 

AMitfom, 

A child runs away laughing with Smart blows 
ofa sewed on his back, who would have cried for an 
iinkind word. Locte. 
2. A waml, rod, or similar article, capers | 
some special use or character; as, (a) a sta 
of authority. ‘A silverwand,” Milton 

Though he had both spurt and werd, they seemed 
rather inarks of sovereignty than instrument of pun- 
ishment, Sir F Sidney. 
(1) A rod used by conjurors or divinera, 

Nay, Lady, sit; if 1 but wave this mond, 

Your nerves are all chawmed up in alabaster, 
Afation, 
(c) Agmall baton which forms part of the 
insignia of the nrensnees. of a court of jus- 
tice in Scotland, and which he must exhibit 
before executing a caption: called more 
fully waad of peace, 

The legal officer. . . produced tls short official 
baton, tipp with silver, and having a movable ring 
upen it, “Captain M*Intyre, Sir, | have oo quarre 
with you, but it pd interrupt me in my duty, | will 
break the waw if Perce, and declare myself de- 
forced,” ... and he aid his enigmatical ring [rem 
one end of the baton to the other, being the appro- 
priate symbol of his having been forcibly interrupted 
in the discharge of his duty. Sor it". Sore, 

[A. ax. wandrian, 
O.D. wanderen, | randre, Aw, tandra, 
G. wandern, to wander; frey, forma from 
simple verb seen in E. tu wend one's way 
(gee WEND, WENT); other freq. forms from 
same stem are D. wandelen, G. wandeln, to 
walk, to wander] 1. To ramble here and 
there without any certain course or object 
in view; to travel or move from place to 
place without a fixed purpose or destination; 
tu range abuut; to roam; to rove; to stroll; 
to stray. 

He wenderefh about for bread. Job xv. 2 

They wandered about in sheep-akins and goat- 
skins. Heb. xi. 37. 
2. To leave home or settled place of abode; 
to depart; to migrate. ‘When God caused 
me to wander from my father's house,” Gen, 
ux. 15. —3. Todepart from any settled course; 
to go astray, as from the paths of duty; to 
stray; to deviate; to err. 

You marvarr from the pod we aim at, S408. 

4. To be delirious; not to be under the gnid- 
ance of reason; as, the mind wandera.—8YX, 
To ramble, range, roam, rove, stroll, stray, 
straggle, saunter, travel, journey, deviate, 
err, swerve. 





t, Wampom Belt. 9, Portion of 
fame on a larger scale,—Birit- 
igh Museum. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g.go; j, job: h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then: th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


WANDER 


Wander (won'dér), v.¢. To travel over with- 
out acertain course; to stroll through; to 
traverse. ‘ Wand'ring many a famous realm.’ 

ton. 
After due pause, they bade him tell 
Why he, who touch’d the harp so well, 
Should thus, with ill-rewarded toil, 
Wander a poor and thankless soil. 
Sir W. Scott. 

Wanderer (won’dér-ér), n. One who wan- 
ders or roves; one who roams about, having 
no home or certain place of abode; one who 
strays from the path of duty. 

Have compassion on a helpless wanderer, 
And give her where to lay her wretched beau 
Lowe, 





He here to every thirsty wanderer, 
By sly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Afs/ton. 


Wandering (won’dér-ing), p. anda. Given 
to wander, roaming; roving: rambling; un- 
settled; as, to fall into wandering habits. — 
Wandering Jew, a legendary character, who, 
according to one version, that of Matthew 
Paris, dating from the thirteenth century, 
was aservant of Pilate, by name Cartaphilus, 
and who gave Christ a blow when he was 
led out of the palace to execution. Accord- 
iug to a later version he was a cobbler 
name Ahasterus, who refused Christ per- 
mission to sit down and rest when, on his 
way to Golgotha, he passed his house. Both 
legends agree in the sentence pronounced 
by Christ on the offender, ‘Thou shalt wan- 
der on the earth till I return.” A prey to 
remorse he has since wandered from land to 
land without yet being able to find a grave. 
The story has been turned to account by 
many poets and novelists, as Shelley, Goethe, 
Sue, and others. 

Wandering (won’dér-ing),n 1. A travelling 
without a settled course; peregrination. 

For often in lonely wanderings 
1 have cursed him even to lifeless things. 
JTennyson, 
2 Aberration; mistaken way; deviation from 
rectitude; as, a wandering from duty. 


Let him now recover his wanderings. Or. H. More, 


8. A roving or straying of the mind or 
thoughts; mental aberration. 


A proper remedy for the wandering of thoughts 
would do great service to the studious. Locke. 


4. Indulgence in digressions or disquisitions 
not germane to the subject in hand. 
The larity of desi 
Forbide alvaciidertig asthe worst of ene: 
fyron, 
Wanderingly (won‘dér-ing-li), adv. Ina 
wandering or unsteady manner. 


When was Lancelot mandering/y lewd? Tennyson. 


Wandermentt (wun’dér-ment), n. Act of 
wandering. ‘Went upon their ten toes in 
wild wanderment.’ Bp. Halt. 

Wanderoo (won-le-ro’), n. A catarrhine 
monkey of the genus Macacus (M. stlenus), 
inhabiting Ceylon and the East Indies. The 
length is about 3 feet to the tip of the tail, 
which is tufted, and much resembles that 





Wanderoo (AMacacns stflents). 


of the lion; the colour of the fur is deep 
black; the callosities on the hinder quarters 
are bright pink; a well-developed mass of 
black hair covers the head, and a great 
Hapa beard rolls down the face and round 

e chin, giving the animal a somewhat sage 
and venerable appearance. 

Wandy (won'di), a. Long and flexible, like 
& Wand. 

Wane (wan), vi. pret. & pp. waned; ppr. 
waning, [A. Sax. wantan, gewantan, to 
diminish, become less, from wan, deficient. 
Akin want (which see).) 1. To be diminished, 
to decrease: particularly applied to the il- 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; 








pine, pin; 
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luminated part of the moon, as opposed to 
wad. 
How slow 
This old moon wastes! Shak. 
}Vaning moons their settled periods keep. 
; Addison. 
2. To decline; to fail; to sink; to approach 
itsend. ‘Wealth and ease in waning age.’ 
Shak. 
(They) slept upon the open field, although the 
autumn was now waning, and the nights beyinning 
to be frosty. Str MY, Scott. 


He was fading fast, wantng with the wasting sum- 
mer, and conscious that the Reaper was at hand. 
Dickens. 

Wanet (wan), v.¢. To cause to decrease. 
B. Jonson. 

Wane (wan), n. 1. Decrease of the illumi- 
nated part of the moon to the eye of the 
spectator. Shak. 

This is fair Diana's case, .. . 

When mortals say she's in her wenpne. Smft. 
2. Decline; failure; diminution; decrease; 
declension. 

You are cast upon an age in which the church is in 
itS wesste. Soscta, 
WwW (wang), n. [A. Sax. wange, the cheek, 
the es a common Teutonic word.) 1. The 
jaw, jaw-bone, or cheek-bone. (Rare or vul- 
gar.J—2.¢ (Short for wang-tooth.) A cheek- 

tooth or grinder. Chaucer. 

Wang (wong), n. [A form of thong, A. Sax. 
thwang, Sc. whang, a thong. See THONG. } 
The latchet of a shoe. 

(wan-gia'la), n The native name 
in British Guiana for the seeds of Sesamum 
orientale, which when pounded make a rich 
soup. 

Wangan (wang’an), n. (American Indian. ] 
A name applied in Maine, United States, to 
a lumberer's boat for carrying tools, provi- 
sions, &c. 

Wanger,tn. (A. Sax. wangere, from tang. 
a cheek; Goth. waygarit, a pillow.) A pil- 
low for the cheek. Chaucer. 

hee (wang-ha’),n. A species of tough, 
flexible cane imported from China, some- 
times called the Japancane. It is supposed 
to be derived from certain species of Phyl- 
lostachys, especially /’. nigra, large Asiatic 
grasses allied to the bamboo. 

Wang-tooth (wang’toth), n [See WANG.] 
A jaw-tooth; a molar. 

Wanhopet (won’hdp), n. 
prefix enoting deficiency, want, lack (see 

ANT), and Acpe. Many compoundsof wan 
are retained in Scotch, as wan-worth, a little- 
worth, wan-luck, wan-thrift, &c. The prefix 
is also very common in Icelandic.) 1. Want 
of hope; despair. 

Wanhope. poor soule, on broken ancker sits 
Wringing his armes, as robbed of his wits. Lede. 
2. Vain hope; delusion. ‘The foolish wan- 

hope of some usurer.’ Chaloner. 

Wanhorn (won’horn), n. A plant of the 
genus Krempferia. 

Waniont (wan’i-on),n. (Probably connected 
with wane; perhaps the old infinitive 
wanien, to wane.) A misfortune or cala- 
mity; mischief: used chiefly as an impre- 
cation in the phrases, ‘with a wanton,’ 
‘wantons on you.’ 

Come away, or I'll fetch thee weth @ wanton, 

Shak. 

Bide down, with a mischief to you,—bide down 
with a wanion, cried the king. Ser Iv", Scott, 

Wankle (won’k!), a. [A. Sax. wancol, un- 
stable; O. and Prov. G. wankel, tottering, 
wanken, to totter. Comp. Icel. vanka, to 
wander as if peg teal in mind.) Weak; un- 
stable; not to be depended on. [North of 
England. ) 

Wanly (won'li), adv. 
manner; palely. 

Wanness (won’nes), n. The state or a ality 
of being wan; paleness; a sallow, dead, pale 
soleus as, the wanness of the cheeks after 
a fever. 


W (won‘ish), a. 
S rlehae 


Morning arises stormy and pale, 
No sun, but a wennashk glare 
In fold upon fold of hueless cloud. Jessyson. 
Wanrestfu’ (wan-rest’f)), a. (Prefix wan, 
without, and res(/ul.] Restless. 
An’ may they never learn the gaets 
O' ither vile wanrest/u' pets. Burns. 
Want (wont), 1. [A derivative from the 
stem of A. Sax. wana, deficiency, wanian, 
to wane, wan, deficient; perhaps directly 
from Icel. vanta, to be wanting, from vant, 
neut. of vanr, lacking, wanting. Akin are 
wane, prefix wan-, seen in wanton, tanhope, 
&c.} 1. The state of not having; the condi- 
tion of being without anything; absence or 


[A. Sax. wan, a 


In a wan or pale 


Somewhat wan; of 


néte, not, mdve;  tibe, tub, byll; 


Want (wont), v.f. 


Want? (wont), 2 


Wantt (wont), n. 


Wan 


Wanton (won’ton), a. 





WANTON 


scarcity of what is needed or desired; de- 
neleney lack. ‘No want of conscience.’ 





Want of decency is xantof sense. ascommon. 
From having wishes in consequence of gur wvwegs, 
we often feel wasis in consequence of our wishes. 
oAnson. 
But evil is wrought by avert of thought 
As well as want of heart. Hf 
2. Occasion for something; need; necessity. 
Yet to supply the ripe wanxés of a friend 
I'll break a custom. Sha 
3. The state of being without means; po- 
verty; penury; indigence. 
Nothing is so hard for those who abound in riches 
@s to conceive how others can bein want, Swy?. 
Hard toil can roughen form and face 
And wast can quench the eye's bright ce. 
sr IV, Scoll. 
4. That which is not possessed, but is de- 
sired or necessary for use or pleasure. 


Habitual superfluities become actual wants. Paley. 


1. To be without; to be 
destitute of; not to have or be in possession 
of; to lack; as, to want knowledge or judg- 
ment; to want food, clothing, or money. 
Nor think though men were none, 
That heaven would wart spectators, God mant 
praise. Al ition. 
The unhappy never wantenemies. Fichardson. 


2. To be deficient in; to fall short in; to be 
lacking in respect of, or to the amount of. 
Another will say it (the English language) a-anfetr 
grammar. Nay, truly it hath that praise, that it 
wants not grammar, for grammar it might have, but 
it needs it not. Str P. Stdney. 


They that want honesty, want anything. 
Bean, & Fi. 
3. To have occasion for, as something requi- 
site, useful, or proper; to require; to need; 
as, in summer we want cooling breezes; in 
winter we want a fire; these shoes want re- 
pairing. 
Not what I wish, but what I tant, 
O, let thy grace supply! Af 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor weass that little long. Gold swnesth. 
4. To feel a desire for, as for something 
needed, absent, lost, or the like; to feel the 
need of; to wish or long for; to desire; to 
crave. 
I want more uncles here to welcome me. Shak, 
If he ward me let him come tome. TJeunyson. 


5. To desire to speak to or to do business 
with; to desire the presence or assistance 
of. {Colloq.}] Hence the euphemistic phrase 
often used by the police in making an arrest: 
‘You are wanted =a delicate hint that the 
criminal authorities demand the custody of 
your person. 

* Beg you're pardon, sir; you're narnled, sir, if you 
piease., A general recollection that this was the 

ind of thing the Police said to the swell-mob, caused 
Mr. H. to ask the waiter in return, with bris! ine 
dignation, what the devil he meant by ‘ xwated)° 


Dickens. 
Want (wont), vi. 1. To be deficient; to be 


lacking; not to be sufficient; not to come 
up to a required standard, to fail. 


Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
want. Dan. v. 27. 


No time shall find me wasting to my truth. 
Dryden 


As in bodies, thus in souls, we find, 
hat twearefs in blood and spirits, swell’'d with wind. 


Pope. 
2. To be missed ; not to be present; as, the 
jury was full, wanting one. 
Twelve, wanting one, he slew. Dryden. 
3. To suffer from the need of something: to 
be in want; as, we must not let him want 


for money. Shak. 

[O.Fr. want, Mod. Fr. 
gant, a glove, LL. wantus, from the Teu- 
tonic; Dan. rante, Sw. wante, Icel. voter, a 


glove.) A glove. 

(A. Sax. wand, a mole; 
N. vond, Prov. G. zrund.) An old name of 
the mole or moldwarp. 


She hath the eares of a aarsé. 


Lyty. 


Wa'n't (want). A colloquial and vulgar con- 


traction of Was Not. 
(wont’aj), n. Deficiency; that 


which its wanting. 


Wanter (wont’ér), n. One who wants; one 


who is in need. 
The nuamnters are despised of God and men. 


Ss. 
Wan-thriven (wiin-thriv’n), a. Stunted; 


decayed; in a state of decline. (Scotch.] 


Wantless (wontles), a. Having no want; 


abundant; fruitful. ‘The wantless counties, 
Essex, Kent, Surrey.’ Warner. 

0.E. wantowen, wan- 
toun, undisciplined, dissolute—wan, prefix 
denoting want or deficiency, and towen, 


li, Sc. abune; ff, Sc. fey. 


oil, pound; 
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WAR 





A. Bax. fogen, getogen, pp, of ledn, to draw, 
phe phd stig See WANT, TUG] 1. In- 
the natural impulses or appetites 
wit out restraint; free from moral control; 
licentious; disswvlute, ‘My plenteous joys, 
wanton in fulness. Shak. ‘Men grown wan- 
ton by prosperity,’ Noscommon, — 2. Espe- 
cially, unrestrained by the rules of chastity; 
lascivivus; libidinous; lustful; lewd. 


Thou art forward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Lascivious, wanton, kak. 


3. Moving, wandering, or roving about in 
galety or sport, playful; froliceome; ate 
tive. ‘All wanton asa child, skippi 

vain.’ Shak, ‘A wild and wanton he 
fetching mad bounds." Shak.—4. Moving: or 
flying loosely, as if unconfined; playing freely 
or without constraint. 

She, asa veil, down to the slender waist 

Fler unadorned guiden tresses wore 

Disbevel'd, but in wanton ringlets waved. Afilfen, 
6 Running to excess; unrestrained; loose, 


How docs your tongue grow marten in her praise! 
Adairen, 


6 Luxuriant in growth; overgrown; over- 
fertile or abundant; rank ‘ woods and 
wanton wilderness." Spenser. ‘The quaint 


mazes in the wanton yreen." 


Qur walk at noon, with branches overgrown 
That mock our Scant manu , and require 
More hands than ours to lop maton sith 


ide ta from or characterized by sateen 
ithens or recklessness, or from an 
pa disregard of right or consequences; as, 
wanton mischief. 
Wanton (won’ton), » 1. A lewd person; a 
lascivious Man or woman. 
0 ‘tis the spite of bell, the fend's arch-mock, 
To lip a waeie in a secure couch, 
Aod to suppose her chaste! Shab, 
Ao old manton will be doating upon women, _—_ 
be cin scarce see without spectac South 
2 A pampered, petted creature; one spoiled 
by fondness or indulgence; also, a frolio- 
some, Toving, sportive creature; a ‘trifler: an 
insignificant flatterer: used rarely aa a term 
of endearment. ‘Peace, my wanton,” 3B. 
Jonson. 
lam afraid you make a manfen of me, SAéak, 


Shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker'd silken wanfen brave your elds? Shak, 


Wanton (won'ton), ri 1 To revel; to frolic 
unrestrainedly; to sport, 
Nature here 
fFanfen'a as in her prime. 
And T have loved the ocean, . . 
1 wastewed with thy breakers, 


Say to her | do bot wanfew in the South, 
But in the North long since my nest “ made, 


pg ap ot 
2 To sport or dally in lewdness; 
lasciviously. 
Wanton? (won'ton), vt, To make wanton. 


If he does win, it mantons him with overplus, and 
enters him into few ways ol expence. FeltAam. 


Wantoning (won'ton-ing), nm 1. The act of 
playing the wanton.—2.+ A wanton; a dal- 
The Muses to be woxen wantonings." 
Rip. Hall. 
Wantonizet (won’ton-iz), rt To frolic; to 
sport; to dally; to wanton. 
Sweetly it fits the falr to menatondee, Daniel, 
Wanto (won'ton-li), ade. In a wanton 
manner; lewdly; lasciviously; fro ely; 
sportfully; gaily; playfully; carelessly, 
Dissolute persons wanfenty and heedlessly may 
scoll at and seem to disparage goodness. Ager, 
Wantonness (won'ton-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being wanton; as, (a) licentious- 
ness; negligence of reatraint. 
The tumults threatened to abuse all acts of gach, 
andturn them into @asifewwesrs, Anbken Saosu'ib 
(6) Lasciviousness; lewidlness. 
I rather will suspect the sun with cold 
Than thee with wontons, Shak. 
(c)Sportiveness; gaiety;frolicsomeness; wag- 
gery. 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
y for waren ners, Sauk. 
Wantrust,tn. [A.Sax. prefix wan, and trust. 
See WANHOPE.] Distrust. Chaweer. 


AF Fito, 


. from a boy 
Ayreon, 


Want-wit (wont'wit), n. One destitute of | 


wit or sense; a fool. 


Such a teaer-wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. Shunk. 


Wanty (won'ti), = [Comp. D. want, cord- 
age, tackling] A leather tie or rope; a short 
Wagon rope; a rope used for bin ing 0 load 
upon the back of a beast. [Local] 

Wanzet (wonz), ci. [A Sax, wangian, to dl- 


more nearl 


to sport | 


| Jess, fatigued; in the passage it 





minish, to waste; from wanian, to wane. 
See WAKE.) To wane; to waste; to wither. 
His lively hue of while and red, his cheerfulness and 
And all the things that liked him did anew are. at 
Wap (wop), v.t pret. & pp. d; ppr. 
be (Kindred form to Seka alk wrt 
L. ‘To strike or knock nest; to beat. 

and provincial. a o wallop; to as a 
beating to. [Colloq.] Pal 

Why, cither of Quld aay hi ith © 

ware rof my boys w mae Faakease 
3. (wip) To throw quickly; to toss. (Scotch.] 
Wap (wop), wi To flutter: to beat the 


to move violently. (Provincial, ] 
Wap (wip), n, A throw; a quick and smart 
atroke. [Scate 
bet it (wa = t), a. The spotted owl 


udson's Bay (Striz Wapacuthu), a noc- 
eceal rapto bird about 2 feet long. 
Wapatoo (wap ‘a-ti), nm Bame ag Wappato, 
Waped,t a [See AWHAPE.] Crushed by 
misery; dejected; downcast; rueful; pale. 
Wa w, Wa inschaw ( wii pn - er 
wa pin-sha), nm. (Lit. a weapon-show.) 
appearance or review of persons under cee 
made formerly at certain times in every dis- 
trict. These exhibitions or meetings were 
not designed for military exercises, but only 
for showing that the lieges were properly 
provided with arma The name has o 
revived in some quarters and applied to the 
periodical gatherings of the volunteer 
of a more or less wide district. for review, 
inspection, shooting competitions, and the 
Wapentake, Wapentac ( tak, wii’ 
wa'pn-tak, w 
tak [A. Sax. rii-gelarc, Icel. sdpna- 
tak, lit. a weapon- ng or weapon-touch- 
ing. The word was borrowed from the Scan- 
dinavian, for take is not found in lo- 
Saxon.) The name formerly given in some 
of the northern shires of England, and still 
given in Yorkshire, to a territorial division 
of the county, corresponding to the Aw 
of the southern counties. The term seems 
to have been originally applied to the assem- 
blies of each district for the administration 
of justice and the like, at which each man 


attended in arms, and publicly touched the | 


arms of his superior or overlord in token of 


Wapiti (wap'l-ti), m. [Probably the 
me.) A species of deer, the North 
pmees stag or elk (Cerrus canadensis), which 
resembles the Kuropean red- 
deer in colour, shape, and form, than it 
doea any other of the cervine race, though 
it is much | rand of a rhe ie make. 
It is in fact the most gigantic of the deer 
genus, beentanuiy growing to the height of 
our tallest oxen. Its flesh is not much prized, 
being coarse and dry, but its hide is made 
we excellent leather. 
(wap) 1, Naué, the rope with which 
tear (waprarto) m.The tubers of Se 
wap'a-t6), m. e tubera o 
oittaria littoralia: so called by the Indians 
of Oregon, who use them as an article of 
food. Spelled also Wapatoo. 
Wappened) (wap'end), p. or a. A word 


riey 


known only as occurring in the following | 


from Shakspere's Timon of A 

and of doubtful meaning, though perhaps it 
may be connected with wap in old vulgar 
sense of to have sexual connection. ( 
Wap.) Some commentators wappered, 
which is a provincial word, reas 3 rest- 
t mean 

See WAPPER, and 
wapper-eyed, having 


tremulous from old 
comp. alao province 


eyes that move in a quick, tremulous man- 


GF. 
This yellow slave 
Will knit and Denil religion: . This ts it 
That makes the wafer af widow wed again, 

. from a stem 


rt ‘er A 
Wappert (wap'ér), vi. [ oickiy: Dy 


wap, to beat, to move or d 
wapperen, to waver, to flap, to fluctuate or 
vacillate.| To move quickly and tremu- 
lously, as from natural in ity; to totter; 
to twitter, to blink. — 


yelping raise. 


ioeai War (war) n. (0. E. werre, wyrre, were, later 

O.D. werre, O. Fr. werre (Mod. Fr. 
ouarces the French sata from ©. HG. 
werra, strife, war, werran, to disturb, to 


ven | 


trouble; akin to Mod. G. wirren, to embroil, 
confuse; D. war, entanglement, “Supposed 
warren, to disturb, to embruil. Sup 
to be connected with wore, through 
sense of entanglement or confusion. } ee A 
contest between nations or states ( inter- 
national war), or between parties in the 
same _— ereu war), carried on by force of 
arms, y arising, in the first case, from 
siemens shown territorial possessions and 
froutiers, unjust dealings with the subjects 
of ove state by another, questions of race 
and sentiment, jealomy of military prestige, 
or mere lust of conquest, rarely nowadays 
from the whim of a despot; in the second 
case, from the claims of rival contenders 
pot supreme power in the state, or for the 
blishment of some important point con- 
per with civil or religious liberty. In all 
cases the alm of each contending party is 
to overthrow or weaken the enemy by the 
defeat or dispersion of his army or navy, 
the occupation of important parts of his 
country, such as the capital or principal ad- 
ministrative and commercial centres, or the 
ruin of his commerce, thus cutting off his 
sources of recuperation in men, money, 
and material International or 
ia always understood to be bri ee by 
the monarch or sovereign power of the na- 
tions; when it is carried into the territories 
of a hitherto friendly power it is called an 
ite or offensive war, and when car- 
red on to resist such a on it ts called 
defensive. Previous to the outhreak of hos- 
tilities between states, the power taking the 
initiatory step issues a declaration of war, 
which now usually takes the form of an ex- 
planatory manifesto addressed to neutral 
sorenuarss During the progress of the 
strupele certain laws, usages, or rights = 
ave come to be generally recogniz 
seh laws permitting the destruction or cap- 
ture of armed enemies, the destruction of 
properey likely to be serviceable to them, 
e stoppage of all their channels of traffic, 
and the eres neon of ovens ets in an 
enemys coun necessary for the support 
and subsistence of the invading army. On 
the other hand, though an enemy may be 
starved into surrender, wounding, except 
in battle, mutilation, and all cruel and wan- 
ton devastation, are contrary to the usages 
of war, as are also bombarding an unpro- 
tected town, the use of poison in any way, 
and torture to extort information from an 
enemy; and generally the tendency in all 
laws and usages of war is becoming gradu- 
ally more favourable to the cause of human- 
ity at -—2 Instrumenta of war. ‘His 
compliment of stores, and total war.’ Prior. 
[Poetical.)—3 Forces; army. [Poetical] 
O'er the embattled ranks the waves return 
Aod overwhelm their wer, JAfitton 


4 The profession of armas; art of war, 
Nation shal) not lift up sword against nation, nelther 
shall they learn mor any more. Ts, the 
5. A state of violent opposition or contest; 
act of opposition; inimical) act or action; 
hostility; enmity. Ps, lv, 21 
My eye aod heart are atamortalwer, SAat, 


A wounded thing with a rancorous cry, 
AE mar with myself and a wretched ges 


Fare, 
(Note. The word is sometimes aed ia the 
noe form with the same eatinasitares as 
t has in the singular. ‘Thou art going to 
the wars ;' ‘Is Signior Mountanto returned 
from the wars;" ‘I'll to the Tuscan wers,’ 
&ke. Shak. |—Holy war, a war undertaken 


from religious motives; a crusade, as the 
wars undertaken to deliver the Holy Land, 
or Judea, from infidels, — Art qf war. 


Bee under ARTICLE —Couneil of war. See 
a CouscrL, — Honowrs of war, distinc- 
ted to a Vanquished enemy, as of 
ca g out from «camp or jntrenchments 
with all “the insignia of military etiquette ; 
also, the compliments paid to t person- 
ages when they appear before an armed body 
men; likewise, such as are paid to the 
remains of a deceased officer 
War (war), ci, [From the noun,] 1. To 
gy or carry on war; to carry on hostili- 
es. 
Why should I war without the walls of Troy? SAas, 
Either to disinthrone the King of Heaven 
We wor, if war be best; orto regain 
Our own right lost. Mitten, 
®. To contend; to strive violently ; to be In 
a state of opposition. ‘Lusta which war 
against the soul" 1 Pet. il. 11. 
Let us alone, What pleasure can we have 
To wer with ewlt Fennyoen. 





ch, chain: 
VoL. IV. 


ch, Se. loch; g, go; 


J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


€H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kar. 
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WAR 


Wart (war), of. 1. To make war upon, 
‘To war the Scot." Daniel.—2. eltpeer 2 boa: 
asacontest. ‘That thua by them mightest 
war a good warfare.” 1 Tim. i 18. 
Warnis ( bet Pe (O.E, werble, from 
Fr. we from O.H.G. fAwerbalin, 
Mod. G. wirbeln, to whirl, to warble. Sve 
WHIRL.) 1. To utter or sing in a trilling, 
quavering, or vibrating manner; to modlu- 
late with turns or variations; as, certain 
birds are remarkable fur pene —_ 
songs. —2. To sing or carol generally; t 
Biber niasicalty. “If she be right invoked 
with warbled song." Milton.—8. To cause 
to vilirate or quaver. ‘And touch the 
warbled panic, Milton, 
Warble (warbl), vi 1. To have a trilling, 
re , or vibrating sound; to be pro- 
th free, smooth, and rapid modu- 
ations in pitch of tones; to be uttered in 
flowing, gliding, flexible melody. 

For warding notes from inward cheeri “ae 
Sir ndney 
Such strains ne'er ward in the Honet’s throat. Cay 
2. To sing with ergelty flowing, flexible, or 
trilling notes; to carol or sing with smoothly 
gliding tones: ra ‘Birds on the branches 


warbling.’ 
iVarWe, child, make passionate my sense ot heatine: 


Warble (war'bl), n. A soft, sweet ow. of 
melodious sounds; a strain of clear, rapidly 


rn tae fares tones ; a trilling, flexible | 


ody; a carol; a song. 


— bird, whose ark ie, ties red 
Kings Eden through the budded aa 
Ty 

Warble (war'bl), w.t aaty t. In falconry, to 

cross the wings u e back. 
(w wera warb'let), n In 
Sarriery, one of those small hard tumours 
on the backs of horses occasioned by the 
heat of the saddle in travelling or by the 


uneasiness of its situation; also, a small | 


tumour produced by the larve of the gad- 
fly in the backs of was cattle, &c. 


Warbler (war'blér), 1. One who or that 
which warbles; a: ser a songster: applied 
chiefly to birds an Chaucer, the first 
warhicn | nie 


In lulling strains the feathered ward/ers woo. Tirtell, 
Specifically—2 A popular name applied to 
‘the birds of the dentirostral family 
Sylviade, comprising most of the small 
woodland aongsters of Europe and North 
America, species of them being alao spread 
over the whole globe. They are generally 
sprightly, and endowed with an in- 
cessant activity. The type genus is Sylvia 


Many are remarkable for the exquisite clear- 
= apa Sheena and flexibility of theirsong. | 


htingale, robin-redbreast, wheat-ear, 
Lb t, stonechat, redstart, accentors, 
ite., belon to this family. 
Wi (war'bling-li), ade. In a war- 
bling manner, 
War-craft (war'kraft), n The science or 
art of war. 
He had officers who did ken the war-cra/?. Futirr, 
W ‘(war'kri), mn. A cry or phrase used 
in war for mutual recognition and Sacone- 
agement; a short pithy expression used in 
common by a budy of ree or the like in 
charging an once: ne ntG |" was 
the war-ery of gland, *Montjole Saint 
Denis!’ the war-cry of France. 
Faithful to bis noble vow, his wer-cry filled 


Be honoured aye the bravest brave, belove! the 
fairest fair," Sur if". Srotf. 
—— (ward) [Also -wardas, A, Sax. -weard, 

, © Sax. -ward, O.H.G. wart, Mod. 
Gan warts, 'D. waarts, Goth. rairths, the forma 
in a being genitives: allied to L. werto, to 
turn, versws, toward. Bee VERSE] A suffix 
denoting direction or tendency of direction, 
motion towards, &c. asin homewerd, heaven- 
ward, upirard, downward. 
Ward (ward), vt ([A. Sax. weardian, to 
, from weard, o d, a watch: G. 
wart, Icel. porthr, Goth vards, a warden, 
guard, or keeper. From the G. are the Fr. 
garder, E. guard (which see), It. hy hed 
Akin to ware,wary.] 1.4 To keep in safety; 
to watch; to guaril. 
Whow gates be found (Cast shut, ne wight 
To pu the same, sii in, on cad 
2 To defend; to protect. 


Tell him it wasa panel on ward him 
From thousand Shak, 


8 To fend off: to ae to turn aside, as 
old English law, the ‘duty of keeping watch | 


anything mischievous that a 
commonly followed by of. = 
Now mars a falling blow, now strikes again, Danvel, 


23: how 


| excursion. — 
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The pointed jJavilin warded gf histage. Adasen, 

It instructs the scholar in the various methods of 
mardtag yf the force of objections. sates. 
[This is the sense in which ward is now 

erally used | 

ard (wWard),o.c 1.1 Tobe vigilant; to keep 
guard. —2. To act on the de ensive with a 
weapon; to guard one's self. ‘And on their 
warding arms light bucklers bear.’ Dryden. 

She drove the stranger to no other shift than to 
ward and go back. Sir P. Stauey, 

Ward (ward), n. [In some of the senses di- 

rectly from A. Sax. weard, a guard, in others 
ae the pi Nite see). 1. The act of 
guarding; 
Still when she slept he kept both watch and mara, 


Sprt. a 

[For the old distinction between watch and 
ward see under WaTcH.J]—2.t A person or 
body of persons whose duty it is to guard, 
protect, ordefend; defensive force; garrison. 

: The ed castle's ward 
Their steadfast 45 did mightily maintain. Spewser, 
&. Means of guarding; defence; protection; 
preservation. 

The best r@ of mine honour is rewarding m 
éapcadants. Sed, F 


4 A g or defensive motion or posi- 
tion in fencing or the like; a turning aside 
or intercepting of a blow, thrust, &c 


Strokes, wounds, awray, weapons, all they did 
despise. Speurer 


Thou knowest my old ward; here I lay, and thes 
I bore my point. Sub, 


| & The state of being under a guard; con- 


finement under a guard, warder, or keeper; 
custody. 
He put them in ward in the house of the captain of 
| ‘ Gen, al, 3. 
Hele she state of being under the care of a 
lanor protector; the condition of being 
ne ts ip; control; guardianship. 
I must attend his majesty” s command, to whom I am 
now in ward. Sévat 


Tt is incenvenient in Tretand that the pends aul 
marriages of gentlemen's children should be in the 
disposal of any of those lords. Spenser. 


7. One who or that which is guarded; s a 
fically, a minor or person under gu 

ship; as, (a) in feudal law, the heir of the 
king's tenant, in capite, during his nonnge; 

(6)a minor under the protection of the Court 
of Chancery, generally called award in Chan- 


cery, orawardefcourt Forthe due protec- | 


tion of such wards the Court of Chancery has 
wer to appoint a suitable guardian where 
ee is none, orremove, whenever sufficient 


cause ia shown, a guardian, no matter by 


whom appointed; but in all cases there must 
be property. The court has also full power 
to use vigi ant care over the conduct of the 

ardians to see that the minor is duly main- 
fained and educated; and should any one 
marry a ward without the sanction of the 
court, even with consent of the guardian, he 
ae be committed to prison for contempt 

kept until he consents to such a set : 

maak as the court may direct. 

L have heard him oft maintain it to be fit thal, sons 
at perfect age, acd fathers declining, the father should 
be as ward to the son, and the son manage his rere 


8. A certain division, section, or quarter of 
a town or city, such as is under the cha 
of an alderman, or as is constituted for 
convenient transaction of local public ev 
neas through committees appointed by the 
inhabitants, 
hroughout the trembling ci’ eda rd, 
Destiny an equal share pul graces! ne. 
9. A territorial subdivision of some English 
counties, as Durham, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland, equivalent to the hundred of 
the midland counties.—10. The division of 
a forest. —11. One of the apartments into 
which an hospital is divided; as, a fever 
ward; a convalescent ward. —12 A cnrved 
ridge of metal inside a lock which opposes 
an obstacle to the passage of a key which 
has not a sopresponding notch; also, the 
notch or slot in the web or bit of a key inte 
which the above-mentioned ridge fits when 
the key is applied. 

(ward'aj),n. Money paid and con- 

attibuted to yori and war vec ‘aan 
ar-dance B), 7, ce en- 
in by ~~ tribes cette a warlike 
ance alcalaing 6 a battle. 
| Ward - corn tment ors n, ward, 
guard, and Fr. corne, L. cornu, a ae In 


and ward with a horn in time of danger to 
blow on the approach of a foe. 


Warden (warden), n, 


Warden-pie (warden-pi), m A 


Warder (ward’ér), n. 


Wardhol 


WARE 
Warde-corps,t ". [Fr. corpe,m body.] A 
Bg pat mF 


tn. A warden; a guardian; a 
hctann awatchman, Chaucer. 
(0. E. wardein, O. Fr. 
wardein, gardein—a Germanic word with a 
Latin termination =anue, See WARD.) 1. A 
guard or watchman; a keeper; a guardian. 
He called to the @argens on the outside battlements. 


Sarr (0", Sewtt, 
2 A chief or principal officer; an officer 
who keeps or guards: a keeper ; nus, the 
warden of the Fleet or Fleet prison. * Warden 


of the foresta’ Burnll.—3. EReeles. the tithe 
ge to the head of some colleges and to 
superior of some conventual chorches 
4A ae of chiefly used for roas sep hel 
p ng: #0 ed because it keeps lon 
ro 


1 would have him reasted like atwaraden. Beow. & Fi, 
—Warden of the Ci -porta, the epvernor 
of these havens and their de jependencl 
has the authority of an iral, ap pets 
power to hold a court of admiralty ben 
courta of law and equity. See CINQUE- 
PORTS. — Wardens of the warches. See 
MarcH.— Warden of a wniversity is the 
master or president.— Warden of a church. 
See CHURCHWARDEN. 

jie made 
of warden peara, baked or stewed without 
crust, and coloured with saffron. 
1 must have saffron to colour the warden pier, Shad. 


war’ den-ship, 


ardenship, Wardenry 
Awarien xi n. The office of a warden. 


ar- nt (wardé-pirt-ment), a. 
The various offices and functionaries con- 
nected with maintaining and directing the 
forces of a state; as, he holds a place in the 
war-department, 

4 i 1 on pp wards or 
eeps; a kee a guard, ‘Mamory the 
reo “A aha the brain.” Oohak. ‘The wouvdere 
of the g¢ Dryden. —2 A truncheon or 
staff y Authority carried by a ane, Sate 
mander-in-chief, or other importan digui- 
tary, by which different signals seem to 
have been given, as the throwing it down, a 
signal to stop proceedings, the casting up, a 
signal to charge, and the like. 
Stay, the king hath thrown his wardre down, Shak 

Wafting his werar thrice above his head, 
Which was the signal Pc tcnapt eyo spread, 
That they sho aed change, egg 
Sega hold - ) hs 
ancient mil tenure land b oy 
which vassals were at first obliged to serve 


the superior in war as often as bis occasions 
called for it 
fardian (war'di-an),a. [After Mr. N. B& 


Ward, the inventor.) A term applied toa 
closely fitting glass case adapted for growi 
ferns. Such a case has aleo been used wi 
aorhng to transport growing plants to a dis- 


Wardmote(ward'mét),n, [Ward, and A. Sax. 


miét, meeting.) A meeting of a ‘ward: also, 
a court formerly held in every ward in the 
city of London. Called aleo Wardmote- 
court or Inqueat. 


Ward-penny (werd'pen-ni),n. Same as Ward- 
Wardrobe (ward'rob), mn. 1. A place in 


which clothes or wearing apparel is kept; 
often a a of furniture resembling a press 
or cup , Shak.—2, Wearing apparel in 
general. 

1 will kill afl bis enate 3 


TU murder all his werdro piece piece 
Until ] meet the king. pee 2F 


3.4 See WARDROPE 


Ward-room (ward’rém), n In the nary, 


the mess-room of the chief officers Its 
orks: depends on the size and rating of 
e ship. 


Wardrope, | Wardrobe, tu. (Fr.garde-robe. } 


A privy; a Water-closet, Chaweerr. 
(ward’ship), n. 1. The office of a 
ward or guardian; dianship: care and 
protection of a wa right of guardianship. 
- Pupilage; state of being a ward or under 
a guardian. ‘Redeemed themselves from 
the wardship of tumults." Firon Bagilike. 


Wardsman (wardz'man), n. oninee who k 
guard. ‘Smith. 


watch and ward; a 


Ward-stafr ee n. A constable’s or 


watchman's 





Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; 


tibe, tub, byll; 


5, Se. fey. 


wen abune; 


WARE 


poetical, 1 
hou owerheard’st, ere ] was torr, 
My true lowe's passion. SAak 

Then | was ware of ope that on me moved 

In golilen armour, rin, 

Ware (war), vi pret. & gerry 
waring, To take heed; to 
ware. ‘ Ware horns.’ ae 
Then were a rising tempest on the main, Dryalrn. 
[Except 
houn ie, bewaréeis now used in place of ware. ] 

Ware (wir), vi. Naw. to wear; to veer. 

Waret (war), pret. of wear. Wore. 

Ware (wir), m [A, Sax. waru, 0. D. were, 
Mod. D. waar, [cel, vara, Dan. vare,G. ware, 
ware, werchandise; further connections 
doubtful. ) Articles ‘of merchandise; goods; 
commodities; manufactures of a partic 


kind: p sa ag a collective noun, as in the 
ggg chinaweare, ware, tinware, 

hot parereny used in the plural form 
ti articles for gale of different kinda | 
are meant. ‘To utter his wares with ae 
Latimer. ‘Il ware ia never cheap." 
Herbert. 


He turns himself to other ware when he a ay 
markets fake off, 


Who but a fool would have faith in a ee Se 
wre or his word? Temaypien. 

Ware (wir), v.t. To expend. Same as Wair. 
Ascham; Sir W, Scott, [Old English and 
Scotch, ] 

Ware (wir), [A. Sax. war, D. weer, 
sea-weed.)] A name given to various sea- 
weeds, species of Fucus, Laminaria, Himan- 
thalia, Chorda, &c. They are employed as 
na manure and in the manufacture of kelp, 
ke, See SEA-WAHE. 

W t (wir'fyl), a. [From ware, wary.] 

pitt watchful; cautious. 

arefulness | (war'fyl- nes), Wariness: 
att uence ‘Full of warefulness.’ Sir 
P, Sidney. 

Warehouse (wirhous),n. A house in which 
Wares or goods are kept; as, (@) a store for 
goods for safe-keeping, () ‘A buildin 
storing imported goals on which customs 
dues have not been paid. (c) A store for the 
sale of goods wholesale; also, often, a large 
retail establishment. 

Warehouse (wir'hous), v.t. 1. To deposit 
or secure in a warehouse.—2. To place in 
the warchouse of the government or custom- 
house stores, to be kept until duties are 
paid, 

Warehouseman (wirhous-man), n One 
who keeps a warehouse; one who ia em- 

oyed in a warehouse, 

arehousing (warhouz-ing), n. The act 
wf placing goods in a warehouse or * B, 
custom-house nhslk ei eileen ri di 
a customs regulation by which rapotiod 
articles may be lodged in public or bonded 
warehouses at a reasonable rent, without 


payment of the duties on importation, until | 


they be withdrawn for home consumption, 
thus lessenin 
which otherwise would bear heavily on the 
merchant and cripple his purchasing power. 
If they are re-exported no duty is charged. 
This system afforda valuable facilities to 
trade, is beneficial to the consumer, and 
ultimately to the poe: revenue. 
Warelesat (witr’ les), a. 1. Unwary; in- 
cautions, ‘A bait the warelers to beguile.' 
Mir. for Mage —2. Suffered unawares; un- 


reeived. ‘ Warelesae pain.’ Spenser. 
arely t (war'li), adp. Cautiously. Spenser. 
"Bee Sins 


Wareroom (wairriim), ». A room in which 
goods are stored or laid out for sale. 

Warfare (war'far), n [From war, and fare 
in the sense of traffic, bustle, adventure, or 
the like.] 1. Military service; military life; 
contest or struggle carried on by enemies; 
hostilities; war. 

The Philistines gathered their armies together for 
harfare, t Saul. wwii. 1, 
Soldier, rest! thy tarefare o'er, 


Sleep the sleep that knows pot breaking. 
Sur iP, Soak 
2. Contest; struggle; atrife. 


The weapons of our marfure are not carnal, 
2 Cor. x, 4 


Warfare (war'far), v.¢) =To carry on warfare | 


ur engage in war; to contend; to struggle. 
"A glorious show ‘in the warfaring church." 
Bp. Hall, ‘That credulous warfaring age.’ 
Camden, 
He is the warfuriag and battlin j—who led 
his people ta faithful ralorous con Coriyie. 
Warfarer (warfa-rér), n. One engaged in 
war; a soldier; a warrior, 


“* Priest; 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; , job; 


3. Aware; conscious; assured. [Now only 


eT Bs an | 


ina few phrases, as ware hawk,ware | 


for | 


the pressure of the duties | 


| Warld (wiirld), n. 
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Warfield (war’ féld), ni, Field of +i es | 


battle. 

War-flame (war’flim), » <A beacon-fire 
placed on an eminence to rouse the inhabi- 
tants of a country or district in case of in- 


vasion or attack; a signal-fire. Macaulay. 
Poetical. ] 
eet gable (war'ga- ron), 7. <A war-horse; 
e used in w 


Royalist mustachines, mounts his war-horse, of his 
Rorinante nur gerron,and ndes minatory across the 
Rhine, Carty 


IF. 
Wargear (war'gér), n. In mining, a general 
term for tools, timbers, ropes, and every- 
thing belonging toa mine. Weale, 
Warhable,} a. War, and 0.E. able, able. ] 
Fit for war; warlike. * Warhable youth. 
Spenser. 
War-horse (warhors),n A horse used in 
war: a trooper’s horse; a charger, 
Waiting by the doors the war-Aorse neigh’d 
As at a friend's voice. Jey. 


Wariangle,t nn. (Same as 0.L.G. we 
0.4.G. warchengil, Mod. G. cued. a 


Warily (wi'ri-li), ade. In a wary manner; 
cautious y; with prudence or wise foresight: 
pl enterprises are to be conducted 


Warimentt ie -ment), m Wariness; 
caution; heed, Spenser, 

Wariness Sonar nes), 7. 

state of be 


wary; caitlot; apa care 
to foresee ata 


guard against evil. 


They were forced to march with the greatest mari- 
Mere, Circumépection and silence. aadioon, 


Warish} (war'ish), v.t. [0. Fr. warir or garir 
(Mod. Fr, 
protect; A. Sax. wartan, to gu to ward 
off.] To ward off the evil effects of; sence, 
to cure; to heal Written also ‘Warice 
Chaucer. 

ene cr is org ores at this sy there nts th 
WhO TAP And Cure e stinging of 
their spittle. Hotta 

Warish! (war'ish), of To recover “oul 
sickness. Written alao Warice. Chaweer. 

Warisont (war'i-son), n. [From torice, 
wartah.] Reward; guerdon; requital to- 
maunt of the Rose. 

Wark (wiirk), 1. 

Spenser; Burns. [Old English and Scotch. | 
arkamoowee ( wir-ka-mdé’wé), 

canoa with outrigger, used at 

Galle, island of Ceylon. 

manned by four or five ayer gh B 

grouped together for hours at 


who sit 
e end of 





Warkamoowee of Point de Galle 


the lever, adding or taking away a man ac- 


warkamoowees, during the north-east mon- 
soon, even When blowing very hard, venture 
20 and 25 miles from land for the purpose 
of fiahing, or to carry fruits to vessels in the 
offing, They often sail 10 miles an hour. 
Warkloom (wirk'liim),n A tool; an in- 


strument. (Scotch. ] 

World. Scotch.) 
Warlike (war'lik), a. 1. Fit for war; dis- 
posed or inclined for war; as, a warlike 


state. ‘She. , . made her le by peace 
warlike.’ Sir P. Sidney. 2 Military; per- 
taining to war. 
The great archangel from his wardide toil 
Surcedsect Afnifon. 


8. Having a martial appearance; havin | 
qualities of ao soldier; becoming a sold! er; 


‘By the buried hand of warlike Guunt.' 
Shak. 
h, Fr. ton; “ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


y ig et to cure), O.H.G. warjan, to 


Work. Sir T. Elyot; | 


a <A 


cording to the strength of the wind. The | 


! 


“Worn out with mane Captain after Captain, in| 


shrike or butcher-bird, from ap oat to 
choke, to kill, and apparently fn 
angel. ] A shrike or butcher-bird. ¢ leer. 
Warice,! . andi, See WAnIsH. 


| Warm (warm), a 


The quality or 


It is generally | 


Ww, vio: 


WARM 


Le ads age 
Quicken'd with youthful spleen and eurricr Fre. 
Warlikeness (war’lik-nes), n. <A warlike 
disposition or character. ‘Braveness of mind 
a | warlikeness.’ Sir E. Sandys. 
arling } (wiir'ling), n. A word probably 
bb icen, to rhyme with darling, and perhaps 
from wer, meaning one often quarrelled 
with. It occurs only in the proverb, ‘ Bet- 
ter be an old man’s darling, than a young 
man 6 warling.* Sapna 
Warlock (war'lok). [Icel. varthlokur, 
pvarthlokkur, urthar- ear, lit. weird songs 
or spells, charms, the name being trans- 
ferred from the things to the person wlio 
used them. Or from A Sax. werloga, a ar 
—wuver, truth, and foga, a liar.) A man 
Aves fe fos ave bel peti fon pes 
nowle ys ed compact with e 
apirita; a male witch a wizard. (Scotch, 
borrired into English. Dryden spells it 
a 
| Warlockry (war'lok-ri 
or practices of a warlock; 
true mark of warluckry. 
Warluckt (v 
Warly (w 
ChAaloner. t 


n. The condition 
;impishness. ‘The 
- J, Baillie. 
uk), m. A warlock. Dryden, 
a, Warlike. ‘ Warly feats." 
B. 


(A. Bax, wearm, a widel 
spread word; 0. ‘Bax. G, and D, warm, I 
carmr, Dan. and Sw. tarnmn, Goth. arms, 
warm; cog. 0.L. formus, Gr. thermos, warm: 
Per. garm, Skr. gharma, heat.) 1. Having 
heat in a moderate degree; not cold; aa, 
warm blood; warm milk. 

He stretched himself on the child, and the flesh of 
the child waxed warm. a KL lv. ga 
#. Having the sensation of heat; made to 
feel cate self hot; glowing; flushed; as, I 
am very warm. 

“Twas well. indeed, when mare with wine, 

To pledge them with a kindly tear, Tennyson, 

i. Caused by the aun to havea high tem- 


ture; subject to heat; having cere: 
ence of heat: as, the warm climate of 
the day was warm.—4. Full of zeal, ne 


or affection; zealous; ardent. ‘O heart, with 
kindliest emotion warm.’ Tennyson. 

No person can answer in the negative, unless he 
potent credit, not merely to all the accusations 
brought against Charles by his opponents, but to the 
narratives of the wares! Royalists, anc to the coo 
fessions of the king himself, Mucmuiay, 

5, Somewhat ardent or excitable; easily ex- 
cited; irritable; hot; as, a wana temper,— 
6. Stirred up; somewhat excited; hot; net- 
ed; as, he became quite warm when cou- 
tradicted.—7. Furious; violent; animated; 
brisk; keen; a4, a warm engagement. ‘We 
shall have warm work out.” Dryden. —8. Vig- 
oroeus; lively; full of activity; apri hily. 
‘Mirth and youth and warm desire." Milton. 
Now mare in youth, now withering in thy bloom, 
Lost in a convents solitary gloom, Pape, 

9, Causative of ease or comfort: applied to 
atte hence,comfortable in circumstances; 
safe in money matters; moderately rich ; 
well-off. 

ar wae had ware fortunes were always sure 1 
getting good husbands. rie 

The keen waren man o'erlooks each idle tale 

For ' Moneys wanted,’ and ‘Estates on a 

Lira a 
10. Being close on some discovery, or on 
something searched for or hunted after. 

He's marrey—he's getting colkd—be' ng colder 
and ‘colder—be' & frenring . ns ree fen 
—Warm colowrs, in pe infing, such as have 
yellow or yellow-red for their basis; opposed 
to colours, such as blue and its com- 
pounds.—Warm tints, cold tints, modifica- 
tions of the preceding. —Warm with, uno J 
abbreviation for with warm water and § 
‘Two glasses of rum-and-water warm with.” 
Dickens. 

Warm ede vt (A. Bax. wearmian. Bee 
the adjective.) To make warm: as, (a) to 
communicate a moderate degree of heat Lo; 
as, a stove warn an apartment. 

1 warmed both hands before the fire of life; 

It sinks, and | am ready to depart. Sarna, 
(b) To make engaged or earnest; to interest; 
to engage; to excite ardour or zeal in; os, 
to warm the heart with love or zeal. 

I formerly warmed my head with reading contro- 
versial writings. Pape. 
(c) To animate; to enliven; to inspirit; to 
give life and colour to; to flush; to cause to 
glow. ‘It would warn his spirits.” Shak, 

Fag his large heart sherria-warm'd.’ Tenny- 


tae could T to the dearest theme, 
That ever ward a minetrel’s dream, 
So foul, so false a recreant preva! Aur IE" Somif, 


wh, whig; sh, arure:—'See Ker. 





WARM 
Warm (warm), vp... L To become moderately 
heated. 


There shall not be a coal to warm at. Is, xlvii, ra. 


9. To become ardent or animated; as, the 
speaker should warm as he proceeds in the 
ment, for as he becomes avimated he 
excites more interest in his audience, 
Warm}! (warm), 1. Warmth; heat. 
The winter's hurt recovers with the murra ; 
The parched green restored is with thade, 
MPFR. 
Warm (warm), A warming; a heating; 
rod let us get o good warm, Dickens, [Col- 
+] 
War-man (warman), 7. <A warrior, ‘The 
aweet may tied i ia mh and rotten.” Shak. 
War-marked} (war'mirkt), a. Bearing the 
marks or traces of war; approved in war: 
veteran. 
Your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-vomréed footmen. Shak, 


Warm-blooded ( -blud’ed), a. Having 


warm blood: applied In zool. to manimals 


and birds, the blood of which by virtue of a 
complete circulation of that fluid, and its 
aération through the medium of Jungs at 
each revolution, has a temperature varying 
from 90° or 100° F. in man to 110° or 112° F. 
in birds: in contradistinction to fishes, am- 
pathieae. and reptiles, or cold-blooded aui- 
coals 

Warmer (warm'ér), n One who or that 
which warma. 


Warmfult (warm'fyl), a. Giving warmth. 
‘A warmful garment,’ pn. 
Warm-headed (wyrm'hed-ed), a. Ensily 
excited; enthualnstic; fanciful. 
The advantage will be on the warm-Aged'ed man's 
side, as having the more ideas and the more lively, 


iaorcte. 
Warm-hearted (warm'lirt-ed),a@. Havin 
warmth of heart; having a disposition suc 


as readily shows friendship, affection, or | 


interest; proceeding from such a disposi- 
tion; cordial; sincere; hearty; as, a warn- 
hearted man; warn-Acarted support. 
Warm-heartedness (warm'hirt-ed-nes), n. 
The state or ss of being warm-hearted; 
affectionate position: cordiality. 


He was looking from Arabella to Winkle with as 


much delight depicted in his countenance as tars. | 


Agarfedness and kindly feeling can communicate to 
the haman face, Dickens. 
Warming-pan ret 38 -pan), m 1. A 
covered pan with a long handle for warm- 

ing a bed with Ignited coals. 


Good Bantolph, put thy face between his sheets 
and do the office of a marminyp-pon, SA, 


2. A person put into a situation, poat, or 
office, temporarily to bold it for another till 
wa becomes toee i for a lr iy F 
arming- stone (warm'ing-ston), n. 
atone dug in Cornwall which retains heat a 
twhile. Hoy. 
(warm'li), ade. In & warm man- 


ner; (a) with warmth or heat. Milton. (5) 


With warmth of fcellng, eagerly; earnestly; | 


ardently. 
Each prince shall thus with honour have 
What both sa murray tect to crave, Prisr. 
Warmness (warm'nes), », Warmth. Jer. 
War-monger (war'mung-gér), n. One who 
ar-monger (warmung-gér),n Onew 
makes a trade of war; a mercenary soldier, 


ger. 

Waren nidied (warm’sld-edy, a. Naut, mount- 
ing heavy nictal: said of a ship or a fort. 
Colloq. } 
armth (warmth), n. 1. The quality or 
state of being warm; the sensation of heat; 

tle heat; as, the warmth of the sun or of 
blood, ‘No wannth, po breath, shall 
tealify thou livest.” Sak, 
The mirth of ts December 
And the murevté of its July, Praed, 
2 Cordiality; geniality; hearty kindness or 
good feeling. 
A worews within the breast would melt 
The freezing reasons colder part. Jrumyron, 
3. A state of lively and excited feeling; 
ardour; zeal: fervour; carnestness; inten- 
aity; enthusiasm; as, the tearmth of love or 
plety; the preacher declaimed with great 
warmth against the vices of the age. 
What ware’ is there in your affection nee 


any of these princely suitors? 


The third circumetunce to be remarked im this | 


profession of the Sychantes, is the fest mare 

and energy of capression with which they declare 

their conviction that Jesus was that snivorna: eh aa 
oriter, 


origin as ware, wary.] 
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colours, in the process of glazing: opposed 


to leaden colilness, 

Warn(warn),v.t. (A.Sax. warnian, wearnian, 
to warn, also to take heed, from wearn, an 
obstacle, refusal, denial; Icel. rarna, to 
warm, deny, refuse; G. warnen; of same 

1. To give notice of 

approaching or probable danger or evil, that 


it may be avoided; to cautiun agalost any- | 


thing that may prove injurious. 


Being warned by God in a dream, that they should 
not return od Herod, they departe 
country anuther way. 
And then I fear'd 
Lest the gray navy there would splinter on it, 
And feanng waved my arm to @ura Ue off. 
2 ch rey ree, 


Alat. ul. 92. 


2. To admonish as to any duty; to advise; | 


to expostulate with. ‘Warn them that are 
unruly.” 1 Thea. v. 14.—S. To make ware 
or aware; to inform previously; to give 


notice to. ‘His et not being warned 
thereof before.’ Shak. ‘Warn'd of th’ en- 
suing fight." Dryden.—4. To nutify 


ly 
authority; to summon; os, to warn the cith- 
zens to meet on a certain day; to warn eol- 
diers to appear on parade. [Obsolescent.]) 
Whio fs it that hath warw'd us to the walls? SAat, 
6.1 To ward off. Spenser.—6.+ To deny; to 
refuse. AKomaunt of the Rone, . 
Warner (warn'ér), », One who or that whi 
warnd; an admonlaher, 
To furnish; to store. 


Hear the word at my mouth, and give them marr 
tay from me. Eack. iii. 17. 


2. Previous notice; ns, a short warning. 


Somewhat too sudden, sirs, the warning is. Shad. 


&. A summons; a call; a bidding. 

Tt Wumineth the face, which as a beacon vives 
Trniag .. . to arm, jaa, 
4. A notice given to terminate the relation 
of master and servant or landlord andl 
tenant; a notice to quit. ‘A month's warn- 
iru," den. 

Wi rly (warn'ing-li), adp. In a warn- 
ing Manner; §0 as to warn; by way of notice 
or admonition. 

Warning-piece (warn'ing-pés), n. Some- 
thing that warns; as, (a) a warning gun. 

It was the wisest way to strike sail betimes, upon 
the shooting of the first wuarning-piece to bring them 
it Afeyiin, 


(b) In horolagy, an oscillating piece in the | 


striking parts of a clock which is actuated 
by a pin on the hour-wheel so as to release 
a fly, which causes a rustling nolse precur- 
sory to the striking. 
War-office(war'of-ts).n. A publicoffice orde- 
artment in which military affairs are super- 
ntended or administered; the department 
of the British government presided over by 
the secretary of state for war, assiated by one 
parliameutary and one permanent under- 
secretary of state. It is subdivided into 
three departments—military, oninance, and 
financial, under the respective control of the 
commander-in-chicf, the surveyor-general of 
the oninance, and the financial secretary. 
Warp (warp). ot (OE. werpen, pret. warp, 
to w, turn, weave; A. Sax. weorpan, 
t, wearp, to throw, to cast; Icel. perpa, to 
throw or cast, as a reflexive verb to warp or 
shrink, also va to throw: Dan. rarpe, to 
warp a Veasel; Goth. rairpan, G. werfen, to 
throw. The vowel of the modern verb is 
that of the old pret. or ia taken from the 
Scandinavian forma, the ver) being now also 
weak instead of strong. As to meaning 1 
comp. east in sense of tuiat; throw in Scot- 
land has same sense,] 1. To turn or twist 
out of shape, or out of a straight direction, 
by contraction; as, the heat of the sun warps 
boards and timber. 
Walter marr hia mouth at this 
To something 50 mock-solemn, that | laughed. 


; Teanyren, 
2 To turn aside from the true direction; to 
cause to bend or incline; te pervert. ‘This 
firat avuwed, our folly warp'd my mind.’ 


have no private considerations to war? me in 
this controversy. Addison. 
By this view all their reasonings are weryira in 
everything that concerns changes aftticmpted in our 
institutions. Brougham. 
Cursed be the social lies that weary us from the living 
truth, fenayren. 


8. Nawt. to tow or move with a line or warp 


4. In painting, that glowing effect which | attache to buoys, to anchors, or to other 
arises frum the use of warm colours (see | shipe, &c., by which means a chip ia drawn, 
Wank), aod aleofrom the useof transparent | usually in o bending course, or with various 
Fate, far, fat, fall; = mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move;  tibe, tub, byll; 


irted into their own | 





WARPED 


turns. ‘They warped out their shir 
furce of hand." Mir. for Maga —4. To 
the young prematurely: said of cattle, »! 
horses, aud the like. [Provincial Eng 
5. In agri. to fertilize, as poor or bi 
land, by means of artificial inundation 
rivera Which hold large quantities of e: 
matter,or warp (see WAkpP,n. ), in susper 
The operation, which consists in inclos 
body or ahect of water till the sedime 
holds in suspension has deposited, can 
be carried out on flat low lying tracts v 
may be readily sulmerged. his sy 
was first ayatematically practised in Bi 
on the hanks of the Trent, (use, and | 
rivers which empty themselves into tl 
tuary of the Humber.—@. In rope-ma 
to run as yarn off the winches into hai 
be tarred.—7,.t To send or throw on 
words; to utter; to enunciate. Piers J 
man,—8.+t To weave; to fabricate; to 
trive. ‘Why dothhe mischief warpF & 
hold.—0. Used by Shakapere in one pa 
apparently with the meaning of to turt 
ses or the sense may be to change in 
er. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
hou dost not bite so nigh. 
Ad benefite fnngot ; 
Though thou the waters wear, 
oe is not so she 
frictid remember'd net. 
As Vou Libe i, | 
Warp (warp), of 1, To turn, twist, « 
twisted out of a atraight direction; 
board warps in seasoning, or in the he 
the sun by shrinking. * After the mann 
wood that curbeth and warpeth witl 
fire.” Holland. 

Ve are greenwood, sen ye wary not. a rete 
2, To turn or incline from a straight, 
or proper course; to deviate; to swerv 

There i4 our commission, 
From which we would not have you wary, 
4. To change for the worse; to turn 
wrong ilrection. 
Methinks 


My favour here begins to wary, SS 


4, To fly with a bending or waving mc 
to turn and wave, like a flock of b ‘ 


sich As when the potent rod 
5 when € po n 

Of Amram's son, in Feypt's evil day, 

Wav'd round the coast, up called a pltchy c 

Of locusts warfing on the eastern wind, J, 
6 In manuf. to wind yarn off bobbi 
form the warp of a wel.— 6. To slink; tc 
the young prematurely, a3 cows. —7. To 
forward by meane of a rep. 

By the pilot's advice the men were sent to 
passnge and were through the small openings 
wealwaird. Soil 

Wi (warp), nm. [A. Sax. wearp, the 
of cloth, from areorpan, to cast: D. 4 
O.F.G. warf, warp. As a nautical te 
Dan. tarp. The lit. meaning of 8 is evid 
what ia thrown down or deposited. , 
meaning 4 comp. cast in sense of coup 
aa in Scotland of three fiah) See the » 
L. In weaving, the threads which are exte 
lengthwise in the loom and crossed b, 
wool,—2 Nau. arope, smaller than ac 
used in towing, ur in moving a ship t 
tachment to an anchoror post; a towing. 
3. In agri. an alluvial deposit of water 
flcelally introduced into low Janda. 
Warp, v..—4. Four of fish, especial 
herrings [Provincial English); hence, a) 
of weeks, four weeks; a month, ‘3 
worpuf weeks forerunning.” Nash.—5. ¥ 
prematurely cast, as a colt, a calf, a 1 
&ec. [Provincial English.]—6, The sta 
peng warped or twisted; the twist of ' 


ng. 
Warpage (warp'sj), n. The act of war 
also, a charge per ton made on shippi: 
some harlwurs, 


War-paint (war'pant), Paint put o1 


face and other parts of the body by 4S 
American Indians and other savage 
going to war, with the pu of m: 
their appearance more terrible. Long/fe 

War-path (war' path, n, The rout 
path taken on go to war; a warlik 
pedition or excursion: used chiefly i 
gard to the American Indians,—Owl « 
war-path, on a hostile or warlike ex 
tion; hence (colloquially) sald of one 
is about to make a deliberate attack : 
an adversary or & measure. 

Warped (warpt), p. and a Twiste 
shrinking or Seasoning: turned out o 
true direction; hence, erted; uonat 
*Such a warped slip of wilderness." Si 


Here's annther, whose mers'a looks 
Whar store her heart phe nt aed ba 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; §, 8c. f 


WARPER 
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WART-CRESS 





Warper (warp'ér), mn. 1. One who or that 


which warps —2. One who or that which | 


repares the warp of webs for weaving. 

Warping-bank ( wary ing-bange) x. A bank 
or mound of earth rais 
retaining the water let in for the purpose of 
rei, the land with the warp or sedi- 
men 

WwW ig-hook (warp'ing-hok),n. In rope- 
making, (@) a brace for twisting yarn. @) A 
hook for hanging the yarn on when warping 
into hauls fur tarring. 

Warping-machine (wiirp'ing-ma-shén), n. 
A machine for producing warps for the 
loom; a warping-mill. 

Warping- (warp'ing-mil), » A kind of 
open-woerk cylindriform machine, of light 


make and easy to turn, used for laying out | 
the threads of a warp and dividing them | 


into two sets, 
Wareinine (war'plim), = <A plume worn 
Wilf, 
Warproof (war'prif),n. Valour tried by or 
proved in war; tried valour, 
= On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of warproay. 


Alen, 
W roof (war'prof), a. Able to resist a 
warlike attack. 
Warragal (war'a-gal), nm. Same as Dingo. 
Warrandice (wor'an-dis), n (E, warran- 
fue, warranty.) In Seots law, the obliga- 
tion by which a party conveying a subject 
or right ia bound to indemni e grantee, 
disponee, or receiver of the right in case of 
eviction, or of real claims or burdens being 


made effectual againat the subject, arising | 


out of obligations or transactions antece- 
dent to the date of the conveyance. War- 
randice is either personal or real. Personal 
warrandice is that by which the granter and 
his heirs are bound personally. eal war- 
randice fa that by which certain landa, 
called warrandice lands, are made over even- 
tually in security of the lands conveyed. 

Warrant (wor'ant), of. [0.Fr. warantir, 
garantir, guarantir, Mod. Fr. garantir, to 
warrant, from 0. Fr, warant, garant, a war- 
rant, from LL. werantus, a warrant, from 
a Teutonic verb seen in O.Fris. wara, to 
warrant; 0.H.G. warjan, werén, to give bail 
for, to defend; G. gewahren, to warrant; akin 
wan, ward. See GUARANTEE] 1. To give 
4 Assurance or surety to; to secure; to guar- 
antee or asstire againat harm; to give autho- 
rity or b eigied to do or forbear anything by 
which the person authorized is secured or 
saved harmless from any loss or damage by 
the act. 

By the vow of mine order | warrand you, if my 
instructions may be your guide. Sand, 
2 To support hy authority or proof; to jus- 
tify; to sanction; to support; to allow, 4 

How far I have proceeded, 

Or how far further shall, is marreniral 

By a commission from the cansistory. Stak, 

Reason werrands it, and we may safely receive it 
as true, Lacte, 
3. To give one's word for or concerning: in 
colloquial phrases and followed by a personal 
pronoun, ‘A noble fellow, I warrant him.’ 
Shak, ‘11 warrant him heart-whole.’ Shak. 
4. To declare with assurance; to assert as 
undoubted; to pledge one’s word: used in 
asseverations and governing a clause. 

What a galled neck have we here! Look ye, mine's 
assmoothasslk, | mwarrant, Sir A, L'Estrange. 

‘Treath,’ clamour'd the good woman, ‘hear him talk! 

| warrant, man, that we shall bring you round.’ 

Penmyrann, 
&. To furnish sufficient grounds or evidence 
to. ‘Could all my travels warrant me they 
live,” Shak —6. To mark aa safe; to guar- 
antee to be safe. 
Ina place 

Less warrantied than this, or leas secure, 

I cannot be, that I should fear to change i 
fiom, 


7 In law, (2) to secure to, a5 a grantee an 


estate granted; to assure. 
as toa purchaser of goods 
aame, or to indemnify him against loss, (e¢) 
To give a pledge or assurance in regard to; 
18, to arrant goods to be as represented. 
See WARRANTY. 

Warrant (wor'ant), n. [See the verb.) 1, An 
act, instrument, or obligation, by which one 


Gt secure to, 
the title to the 


person authorizes another to do something | 


which he has not otherwise a right to do; 
an act or instrument investing one with a 
right or authority, and thus securing him 
from logs or ilamage; hence, anything that 
authorizes or justifies an act; authorization, 
A pattern, precedent, and lively warren, 
For me, most wretched, to perform the like. S4a4, 
A waorraaf from the lords of the council to travel 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


&, 99; j, job; 


round a fleld for | 





for three years anywhere, Rome and St. Omer ex- 


cepted, Afotwesi, 
Isthis a warren sufficient for any man's conscience 
to build such proceedings upon? Footer. 


2. That which secures; security; guarantee; 
pledge; assurance given. 
Before Emilia here 
I give thee jmerranr of thy place. Shak. 

His promise is our plain warren that in his name 
what we ask we shall receive, Hooter. 
3. A voucher; that which attests or proves; 
aun attestation. ‘Any bill, warrant, quit- 
tance, or obligation.’ 
attorney. See under ATTORNEY.—4. An in- 
atrument or negotiable writing authorizing 
i person to receive money or other thing; 
as, a dividend warrant. See Dock-wark- 
RANT. 

He sent him a terran? for one thousand pounds a 
year pension for life, Ciarcradan, 
5.4 Right; legality; lawfulness; allowance. 

May we, with the warrant of womanhood and the 
witness of a good conscience, pursue him with any 
further revenge? Same, 
6. In law, an instrument giving power to 
arrest or execute an offender. See DEATH- 
WARRANT.—A warrant of arrest ia usually 


issued by a justice of the peace for the ap- | 


prehension of those accused or suspected of 
crimes, A warrant may also be isened for 
bringing before a court a person who has 
refused to attend as a witness when sum- 
moned,— Warrant of commitment, a written 
authority committing a person to prison.— 
Distress warrant, a warrant issued for rais- 
ing a sum of money upon the goods of a 
party specified in the warrant. See SEARCH- 
WARRANT, —7, In the army and nary, a writ 
or authority inferior toa commission. 8ee 
WARRANT-OFFICER. 
Warrantable (wor’ant-o-bl), a Capable 
<n warranted; justifiable; defensible; 
a : 
It is the warrrnfahl and necessary doty of St, 
Peter, and all his true evangelical sd to when 
they meet with a froward generation, to call it so. 


Ap. Hall, 

Warrantableness (wor'ant-a-bl-nes),n, The 
uality of being justifiable, Barrow. 

Warrantably (wor’ant-a-bli), ade. Ina 
warrantable manner; ina manner that may 
be justified; justifiably. 

Warrantee (wor'ant-¢),n The person to 
whom land or other thing is warranted. 

Warranter (wor'ant-ér), n» One who war- 
runta; (a) one who gives authority or legally 
empowers (4) One who assures, or cove- 
nants to assure; one who contracts to ee- 
cure another in a right or to make good 
any defect of title or quality; as, the war- 
ranter of a horse, 

Warrantise,| Warrantizet (wor ant-iz), 
n, Authority; security; warranty. 
There's sone protector of the realm but I; : 
Break up the gates, 1 be your warrantee. Shak, 


Warrantise,t Warrantizet (wor'ant-iz), 


vt. To warrant. 
The one doth warrantize unto us thelr faith, the 
other their lowe, Afeater, 


Warrant-officer (wor'ant-of-fle-¢r), n. An 
officer, next below a commissioned officer, 
acting under a warrant from a department 
of state, and not under a commission, asa 
gunner or boatswain in the navy, a master 


gunner or quartermaster sergeant in the | 


army. 
Warrantor (worant-or), n. One who war- 
rants: correlative of warrantee, 
Warranty (wor'an-ti),m. 1. Inlaw, (aya pre 
mise or covenant by deed, made by the bar- 
gainer for himself and his heirs, to warrant 
or secure the bargainee and his heirs againat 
all men in the enjoyment of an estate or 
other thing granted. The use of warranties 
in conveyances has long beer -perseded by 
covenants for title, whereby, as the cove- 
nanter engages fur his executors and ad- 
ministrators, his personal a= well as his real 
assets are answerable for the performance 
of the covenant. (6) Any promise (express or 
implied by law, according to circumstances) 
from a vendor toa purchaser, that the thin 
Bold is the vendor's to sell, and is good an 
fit for use, or at least for auch use as the 
purchaser intends to make of it Waerran- 
ties in insurance are absolute conditions, 
non-compliance with which voids the in- 
surance. When express these warranties 
should appear in the policy, but there are 
certain implied warranties,—2Z + Authority ; 
justificatory mandate or precept; warrant. 
at pags love [have a aarromey 
To unburden all my plots and purposes. SAms, 
If they disobey any precept, that is 00 excuse to 
Us, Nor gives us any warranty bo disobey likewise, 
Aettiemedl, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 8, then; th, thin; 


Shak,— Warrant of 





3.{ Security; assurance; guarantee; warrant, 
The stamp was a werranty of the public, Locke, 


Warranty (wor‘an-ti), vt. pret. & pp. tear- 
waliats DOE- warrantying. To warrant: to 


aran 
Wa array! (word), v.t. [O.Fr. werreder, wer- — 
rier, Fr. guerroyer, from werre, guerre, war.) 
To make war upon; to wage war with. 
Six: - since 6 : 
The Christian lords werrata’ the Eastert lands, 
Farrfax, 


Warret (war), a. [A Sax. werra.] Worse. 
Spenser 


Warren (wor’en),. [(0.E. wareine, from 
O. Fr. warene, garene, Mod. Fr. garenne, 
L.L. warenna, a warren, of similar origin 
to warrant (which see).) 1. A piece of 
ground appropriated to the breeding and 
preservation of game or ralbbits.—2. In low, 
a franchise or place peantiegee by prescrip- 
tion or grant from the crown, for keeping 
beasts and fowls of warren, which are h 
rabbits, dges, and pheasants, though 
some add quails, woodcocks, and water- 
fowl. The warren is the next franchise in 
degree to the park; and a forest, which is 
the highest in dignity, comprehends a chase, 
a park, and a freewarren.—3%. A preserve 
for keeping fish in a river. 

Warrener (wor'en-¢r), n. The keeper of a 
Varriangle.t [See W A 
IT + n. ARIANGLE. ] 

hawk or a shrike, 

r tv.e (A. Bax. wergian, 0. H.G. wer- 
gen, Goth. (ga)eargjan, to curse,] Tocurse; 
to execrate; to abuse; to sp evilof. Also 
written Warie, Warray, Werrey, Werie, &c. 


eer waste ia 

erring gy, a. verse; conflicting: 
contrad ry; antagonistic; hostile. ‘War. 
ring opinions” Longfellow. (Rare. 
Warrior (wor'i-¢r or war'yér), n. [0. Fr. wer- 
reier,tofight See WARRAY, WaR.] 1. In 
a general sense, a soldier; a man engaged in 

tary life. 


Kind kinsman, warriver all, adieu ! 
While she breoded thus... 
There rode an armed warrior to the doors. 
Tenmyren, 
2 Emphatically, a brave man:a good soldier. 

Warrioress (wa'ri-¢r-es or war'yér-es), mn. A 
female warrior. Spenser. 

Warrison (war'i-son), n. (0.Fr. werre, Mod. 
Fr. , War, and gon, sound.] A note of 
assault; abattle-cry. ‘Straight they sound 
thelr warrivon.' Sir W. Scott. 

Warri-warri (wa'ri-wa-ri), n. =A kind of 
fan made by the natives of Guiana from the 
leaves of the acuyuru palm (Astrocaryum 
aculeatum). 

Warry,t ct To curse; to execrate. See 
WARKIE. Chaticer. 

Warscott (warskot),n A contribution for- 
merly made towards war. 

Wi ip (warship), n. A ship constructed 
for e ng in naval warfare; an armed 
ship; a man-of-war. 

War-song (war song) n, <A song having 
war or warlike deeds for its subject; a 
patriotic song inciting to war; more epecifi- 
cally, such a song sung by soldiers about to 
charge the foe or at a war-dance. 

The fire was spreading rapidly through all parts of 
the castle, when Ulrica, who had first kindled it, ap- 
Sikac vetiey Eek a Sorter, mich na way ot pecs 
raleed om the ficid of battle by ihe scalda of the yet 
heathen Sasons, Ser MH”, Soott, 


Warat (wirst), a. and adv. Worst, (Scotch. ] 
yaree (wir'sl), uc and = Wrestle. 


[ ] 

Wart (wart), n. [A. Sax. weart, Icel. arta, 
Dan. corte, D. wrat, G. ware; from same 
root as L. verrvuca, a wart; E. wear, hard- 
ness of the hands or feet caused by labour: 
O.D. weer, a knot.) L A emall dry hard 
tumour making its appearance most fre- 
quently on the hands, sometimes on the 
face, and rarely on other parts of the body, 
and occurring usually on children. Warts 
may be described aa collections of abnor- 
mally lengthened papille of the skin, closely 
adherent and ensheathed in a thick cover- 
ing of hard dry cuticle, theirsurface, through 
exposure and friction, assuming a horny 
texture. The common variety of warts in 
most cases disappear of themselves, or ner 
be removed by the application of nitric acid, 

acial acetic acid, &c.—2. Anything resem- 
ling a wart; aa, (a2) a@ spongy excrescence 
on the hinder pasterns of a horse. (b) A 
roundish glandule on the surface of planta. 

Wart-cress (wart’kres), n. A cruciferous 

plant of the genus Senebiera. Two species 


Shak, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


WARTED 





are found in Britain, growin 
Bae but they are of no special interest. 


arted (wart'ed), a. In bef. having little 
knobs on the surface; verrucose; as, a warted 


capsule. 

Wart-hog (wart hog), n. 
to pachyderms of the cenus Phacocherus, 
family Suid, distinguished from the true 
awine by their den- 
tition, which in some 
respects resembles 
that of the ele- 

ment. The head is 
he! large; immense 
project from 

the month outwards 
upwards, and 

the cheeks are fur- 
nished with flesh- 
like excrescences 
resembling warts. 





Head of Wart-hog. 


They feed on the roots of plants, which | 


they dig up with their tusks At least two 
species occur in Africa, namely, the African 
wart-hog or haruja(P. .#liani)of Abyssinia, 
and the vilacke-vark of the Dutch settlers of 
the Cape (/*. ethiopicua or Pallas), found 
in southern Africa. 

War-thought (war'thst), n <A thought of 
war; martial reflection, consideration, or 
deliberation. Shak. 

Wart-weed (wart'wéd), n. A name 
to Euphorbia helioacopia, a native of B 
from its milky juice being supposed to re- 
more warts, 

Wartwort (wart'wért), n. A popular name 

ven to various plants; as, (a) Euphorbia 
See WART-WEED. (b) A plant 


Ven 


of the genus seca Cmreny, (c) A plant of | 


the genus Lapsana. 

Wi (wart), a. 1 Having warts; full of 
warts; overgrown with warts; as, a warty 
leaf: a warty atem.—2 Of the nature of 


warts. 
War-wasted (war'wiist-ed), a. Wasted by 
war; devastated. Cole 


War-wearied (war'wér- ia a. Wearied by | 
*War-wearied | 


War ; 


ed by fightin 
ot Sak ee 


War-whoop (war'hép), n, A whoop or yell | 


in presence of the enemy; a shout 
such as the Indians raise when they enter 
into battle. Frequently used figuratively. 


Straight there arose from the forest the awful sound | 
Longyel low. 


of the war-wéows, 
To tim out Walpole, his adversaries raised the 
mar-whows; they broke the peace of twenty year 
to G power, freup fie a 


Warwolt (warwylf),n. Werewolf (which 


Taiees the field religiously they went, 
With hallowing charms the wa row’? thence to fray, 
That them and theirs anaeed to betray. Orayien, 


War-wolft (war'wylf), n An ancient mill- 
tary engine. 

a (Edward iy with an engine named the mar- 
jerced with one stone, and cut a5 even as o 
[wo Faunt-muores. Ca 

War-worn (war'worn),a Worn with mili- 
tary Service; as, A war-iworn coat: a war- 
worn soldier. J. Baillie, 

Wary (wi'ri), a. [Formed from were, cau- 
tious, wary, aware (the -ware of a-ware, be- 
ware), from A. Sax. wer, cautious; Icel_ varr, 

. and Sw. tar, Goth. vars; from root 
seen also in L. rereor, to regard, to dread 
(whence revere), Of kindred origin are warn, 
warrant, ward, “qua ward, ke.) 1. Cantioua of 

; carefully watching and ausrding 

t deception, artifices, and da 
ever on one’s guard; circumspect; 
as, it is incumbent on a general to be wary. 

Re mary then; best safety licsinfear, SAat, 
2 Guarded; careful,as to doing or not doing 
something. 


We should be mary, therefore, what 
we raise against the living labours of pu 


8.Characterized hy caution; : proceeding: — 
eaution; guarded. ‘Wary walking.’ Shak. 
‘Awary distance.” Shak, 
He is above and we upon earth: and therefore it 
veth our words to be muryandfew, /fanter. 
—Cautious, Wary. Circumspect, Discreet. 
See under CAUTIOUS. 

Wary,' Wariet (wi'ri),ct To curse; to 
execrate, [Old English and Seotch.] Sce 
WARRIE. 

Was (wor) [A Sax. ic woes, I was, Af wees, 
he was, thi were, thou wert, pL wero, 
were: inf, wesan, to be. The root of was is 
one of the three different roots that go to 
make up the complete conjugation of the 


Tut cate 


tion 
Fitton 


substantive verb. (See also AM and Be) | 


on waste | 


A name common | 
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The forms withr exhibit the common change 
of stor, seen in Ivel, reva or cera, to be; 
G. wesen, to be, war, I waa; comp. also Dan. 
vere, Sw. vara, to be, The original mean 
was to dwell, as in Goth. risan, to dwell, to 
remain, to be; seen also in Skr. cas, tu dwell; 
Gr. (nasty, a city. The second person sin- 
gular now is either tert or weet, neither of 
which occurs in Anglo-Saxon nor perhaps 
before the fourteenth century. Wert seema 
to be taken from the Scandinavian = Icel 
vart, wert; second sing. pret. wast is formed 
by adding f, which is a second person suffix, 
as in Aagst, art, shalt [Tu A. Sax the past 
subj. was—sing. weere (all three persons), pL 
weron (all persons), these in later times be- 
came were uniformly, but wer! la now com- 
monly used as second pers. sing.] The past 
tense of the verb to be; as, 1 was, thou wast 
or wert, he was; we, you, or they were, Bome- 
tinies used elliptically for there wos. 

In war, eer fever lion raged more fierce, 

In peace, war never gente lamb more mic. SA. 

T was a oom of thy stalsbe, 
When thou serf king. me 


When all were changing thou alone avert true. 
on. 
T tumed to thee for thon avrf pear, Feros. 


The forms of the subjunctive occur in such 
expressions a3, if | were, or were | to go; if 
thou wert; wert thou; were they, &c. 
Have strew'd a scene which I should see 
With double joy merf thou with me. meee 
Nay, nay, Ged wot, so thou wer? monly Geen 
Thou hast a pleasant presence. enV IN. 


Wase (wiz). [Ice]. rasi,Sw, vase, a sheaf. 
1 A wisp or rude cushion put on the heai 
by porters, &c., to soften the pressure uf a 
sone. Withals, " [Loval. }— 2 A wisp or bottle 
of hay or straw. (Scotch. 
wash (wosh), ot. [O.E. waache, weache, 
A. Sax. wascon, O Sax. waskon, LG. wasken, 
Dan, vaske, Sw, roska, G, waschen, wosechen; 
Bean from root of water.) 1. To cleanse 
ablution; to free from impurities or 
matter hy dipping. rubbing, or pass- 
rough water; to apply water or other 
ieutd to, for the purpose of cleansing; to 
scour, scrub, or the like, with water or other 
liquid ; aa, to wash the hands and face; to 
wash linen; to wash sheep; to wash a floor. 
be bodies washed with pure water.’ Heb. 
Z 
He took water and warhead his hands before the 
multitude, saying, 1 am innocent of the bl this 
just person. Mat. mew. ey. 
Hence—2. To free from the stains of “ty 
am, Aen pre — like; dt The 
him that d us and washed m o 
sina." Rev. i. 10.—3. To cover with water 
or other liquid; to fall upon and moisten ; 
to overflow or dash against; to ererp : 
flow over or along, to wet copiously ith 
washed eyes.” Shak. ‘ Fresh-blown roses 
washed with dew." Milton, 
Iam no pilot, yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast ocean morAda®r with the farthest sex, 
1 would adventure for such merchandise. SAms. 


4.Toremove by ablution or by the cleansing 
action of water; to dispel by washing or as 
by washing, literally = figuratively: used 
with away, of, oul, & 
a _ some water 
And mark this filthy witness from your hand. Shas. 
Be baptised and wash away thy eins. Acts ruil, 16, 


Sins of irreligion must still be so accounted for as 
to crave pardon, and to be mearrled af by fA tance, 
ner, 


5. To overwhelm and sweep away or carry | 


off, as by a rush of water; as, a man washed 
overboard. ‘The tide will wash you off.’ 

Shak,—6. To cover with a watery or thin 
coat of colour; to tint lightly or thinly.— 
7. To overlay with a thin cont of metal; ns, 
to wash copper or brass with gold.—& In 
mining and metal, to separate from the 


earthy and lighter matters by the action of | 


water; as, to waeh gold; to wash ores. 
Wash (wosh), ri 1. To perform the act of 


ablution on one’s own person. [Elliptical.] | 


1 will go marA; 
And when my face is pt you shall perceive 
Whether | blush or no, Saab, 
2. To perform the business of cleansing 
clothes in water. 


I kee house; and | werk, wring. brew, bake, 
Ch leg Sette ty drink, make the beds, and do 
all myself. 


3. To stand the operation of vabhog ‘aie 
out being injured, epoiled,ordestroyed: said 
both of cs and dyes; as, that dress will 
Dot ; those colours do not wash well. 
Hence—4. To stand being put to the 

to stand the test; to prove genuine, re inble, 


Wash (woeh), 


WASHINESS 





trustworthy, eet: or At when sulamitied 


to trial § [Colloq, ] 
He's sal pluck somewhere in him. That's the only 
thing after all that'll werA,amtit? 7. Aug aes. 


1. The act of washing, or 
of cleansing by water; hence, the quantity 
of clothes and the like washed on one occa- 
sion. —2 The flow or sweep of a body of 
water; a dashing against or rushing over, os 
of a tide or waves 

Katic walks 


By the long werd of Australasian seas. Frenynen, 
3. A piece of ground washed by the action 
of the sea or river, or sometimes overflowed 
and sometimes left dry; a shallow part of a 
river or arm of the sea; alao, a morass or 

; & bog; afen; a quagmire. 


Half my power this night 
ce these flats, are taken by the tide: 
.oln murders have devoured them 


Shak. 
4 Substances collected and denosited by by the 
action of water, such os alluvium and the 
e 
The mark of pastures, Gelds, commons, and roads, 
where ram water hath a long time settled, is of great 
ose to all Land, Afortimer. 
5. Waste liquor containing the refuse of 
food, collected from the cleansed dishes, tc , 
of a kitchen, such as is often given to pigs; 
swill or swillings. 
The wretched, bloody, and TT 
Swills your warm blood like marsh Sanh. 
& In distilling, (a) the fermented wort from 
which the spirit is extracted. (6) A mixture 
of dunder, molasses, scummings, and water, 
in the West Indies for distillation. 
Bryan Edteards.—7. A liquid preparatiun 
with which the surface of anything is 
washed, moistened, smeared, tinted, coated, 
or the like; as, (a) a liquid used for toilet 
purposes, such as a cosmetic, a liquid deu- 
tifrice, a hair-wash, dc. 
Ir 7 jrenders the face debghtiully handsome; 
ft io of suhject ta be rubbed aff, end cansot be 
beled by either mark, powder, omnes ws. 
Frees. 
oF A medical preparation for external ap- 
ication; a lotion. (¢) A thin coa of 
leur spread over surfaces of a pain 
tor A thin coat of metal applied to anything 


‘or wennty or preservation.—8. The blade of 
Wash ({wosh), a. Washy; weak. * Their 
bodies of so weak and atemper.” Beau. 


Washable rep a. Capable of being 


washed without injury to the fabric ur 
colour, * Washable ie hats that im- 
rove With rain.” Dicke 
ash-ball (wosh'bal), n. “" ball of soap, to 
be used in washing the hands or face. Suift. 
ash-board (woshbérd), n 1. A board 


Ww 
with a ribbed surface for washing clothes 


on.—2 A broad thin plank, fixed occasion- 
ally on the top of a boat or other small res- 
sel's side, to prevent the sea from breaking 
over; also, a piece of plank on the sill of a 
lower deck , for the same purpose — 
4 A rot at goes toned Ene Gospom of 

e walls of a room: ¢ also Mop-board 
and Swrbase. 


Washen,! pp. of wash. Washed. Chewneer. 
Washer (wosher), 71. 


1. One who or that 
which washes.—2 An anuular dise or flat 
ring of metal, leather, or other material 
used to reduce friction, form an ae eg or 
raps a ht packing, and other parca 

er between the nave of a wheel ad 
re linch- aa the washer which slips over 
the end of a bolt and upon which the nat is 
screwed up. 


Washerman (wosh'ér-man), 1. A man who 


washes clothes, &c. 


Washerwoman (wosh'ér-wy-man), m A 


dorhire that washes clothes for others or 
or 
ash-gilding (wosh'gild-ing), n Same as 
Wen <qyilal doug. 
t -basin (wosh'hand-bi-sn), a. 
A basin for washing the hands ijn. 
ashhand-stand (wosh"hand-stand) an. 
‘ ne ad holding ove or more waahhand- 
asins, de 


He locked . . « the door, piled a we shld 
rtana, chest of drawers, and ta € against it. 
fierbevs. 


Wash-house (wosh'hous),n, A house, gen- 


erally Oitted with boilers, tubs, &e, for 
washing clothes, dc. ; Phar we -house. 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


Washiba (wash ’‘i- ba), 1 : » hard, 
durable, and elastic wood of “Guiana” much 
used hy. the Indians for making bows. 

Washiness (woah'i-nes), m 6 state or 
quali of being washy, ‘cahery, weak, or 

less; want of strength. 

oll, pound; wu, 8c.abune; J, Sc. fey. 


WASHING 


W: (wosh'ing), © 1. The act of cleans- 
ing with water; allution Heb, ix 10,—2 The 
clothes washeil, especially those washed at 
one time; a wash, 

-horn (wosh'ing-hormn), nm The 
sounding of a horn for washing b efore din- 
ner, a custom still obaerved in the Temple. 
Ww Aarton. 


-house (wosh‘ing-hous), = <A 


wash-houae, chine (ensh'l shén), 
ashing-ma e (wosh'ing-ma-shén), n, 
A machine for cleanaing linen, cloth, and 
varionsfabrica, A greal number of machines 
of thia kind have been contrived, the most 
general feature of them being that the 
clothes are agitated ly artificial means in 
vessel containing water, soap, &c. As the 
water may be as hot as possible less friction 
ia required than might be supposed to re- 

Washing a stu h tuf I 
= wosh'ing-stuf), mn. In gold- 
mining, any tut! or matrix containing 8 
clent gold to pay for washing it 
Wash-leather (wosh'letH-dr), mn. Leather 
prepared, sometimes from chamois’ skin, but 
more usually from split sheepskins, with oil 
in imitation of chamois, and used for do- 
mestic purposes, a8 cleaning glass or plate, 
polishing brassea, and the like; alao, alumed 
or buff leather for regimental belts, 


The Rreenprocer pal on @ pair of worht-Jertier 


Floves to hand the plates with. Dicbens, 


Wash-off (wosh'of), ¢. In calico-printing, 
a term applied to verti colours or dyes 


which will not stand washing; fugitive. 
Wash-pot (wosh'pot), » A veasel in which 
anything is washed, Fs. Ix. &. 


Wash-stand is oah'stand), m A piece of 
furniture for holding the ewer or pitcher, 
basin, &c., for washing the person. 

Wash-tub (woah'tul), » <A tub in which 
clothes are washed. 

Washy (wosh'l), a. (From wash.] 1. Watery; 
damp; moist; soft. * The washy ooze.’ Mul- 
ton, —2, Too much diluted; weak: wate 
thin; as, washy tea Hence—3. Wanting n 
solidity, substantialness, strength, sLamina, 
or the like; feeble; worthless, 

Alas! our women are but warty toys, Dryden, 

Wasp (woap), . (A. Sax. worep, by metathesia 
for wepe; LD weap, 0.H,G. wafea, Mod. G 
wespe; cog. L. vespa (for vepea), a wasp, Lith 
waped, a gad-fly.| 1, The common name ap- | 
plied to insects of various Co seoeing 
chiefly to the family Veapidm, order H 
optera. Those best known belong the 
genua Vespa They are characte by 
their geniculate antennm, composed, in the 
males, of thirteen joints, the mandibles 
strong and dentated, and the clypeus large. 
The females andl neuters are armed with an 
extremely powerful and venomous sting. 
Wasps live in societies, composed of females, 
Males, and ‘enters. Their nests are of 





Nest ofthe Pasteboard Wasp (folirter chartaria), 


varied sizes, according to the number of the’ 


society by which they are inhabited, They 
are either constructed underground in holes 
in banks, or are attache: to the branches of 
beet, or the ee outhouses. The 

2 are of a liexagonal form, arranged in 
tiers with the mouth downwards, or open- 
ing sideways, in which the larve and pupe 
are contained. Wasps are very voracious, 
preying upon other insects, suger, meat, 
fruit, honey, &c. Several species are indi- 
genous in Britain. The hornet( Vespa crabro) 
ia the largest; it inhabits the southern 
counties. It builds ita nests in trees, and 
passes the winter in deep holes, which it ex- 
cavates in decayed trees, 

ch, chain: th, Sc. loch; g.go; jf, job; 


| Ww. 





The most com- , 
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mon species is the Vespa vulgaris, which = 
a ground wasp, as is also the Veepa 
V. britannica, or anglica, is a tree species, 
and V. boreaiia lives in fir woods in York- 
shire and in the north of Scotland. There 
os anumber of European species also be- 
ant Gass to the genera Pollates, Eumenea, 
erus. A South American species 
of Polistes (P. chartaria) constructs strong 
nests, such as that shown in the woodcut.— 


2. Fig. a person characterized by il-nature, 
petulance, peevishness, irritability, or petty 
malignity. 


Come, come, you wasf; you are too angry. S4aé. 
fly (wosp'i), n. A species of fly re- 


sembling a wasp, but having no sting and | 


but two We 
Waspish bapis® bs a. 1. Resembling a 

wep in gray poor ving a slender waist like a 
wasp. —2. Quick to resent any trifle, injury, 
or affront; snappish; petulant; irritable; 
irascible, 

Much do 1 suffer, much, to keep in peace, 

This jealous, maspA, wrong-head, rhyming race. 


Waspish-headedt pore pec -hed-ed), a. fret- 
table; passionate. 
Waspishly nce A, i, adv. Ina snappish 
manoer, petulantly; peevishly; irritably. 
(wosp'ish-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being waspish; pe ce; iras- 
cit lity; snappishness. 
Wassail, Wassel (wos'sel), n. [A. Sax. wea 
Avel, wea Acel, be ealth, that is, health be 
to you, an old’ ple or salutation in drink- 
ing—wee, oy of wesan, to be (see WAS), 
and Acel, health (see HALE, : ee 1, A 
festive occasion or meeting where drinking 
and pledging of healths are indulged in; 
festivities; a drinking bout; a carouse, 


The king doth wake to- ftand takes his rowse, 
Keep rae fee = SAE, 


2 The liquor used on such occasions, espe- | 


Coy eneee Christmas or the New-year. It 
ts of ale (sometimes wine) sweetened 
with sugar, and favoured with nutmeg, cin- 
namon, cloves, roasted applea, &c. Called 
also Lamb's Wool, 
But let no footstep beat the floor, 
Nor bowl of wassed! mantle warm. Fenayren, 


3.4 A merry drinking song. 


ease ee done your wassai/? “Tis a handsome | 


drowsy ditty, | assure you, Aaaw, & Fi, 

-~Wassail (wos'sel), vi. To hold a merry 
drinking meeting; t to attend at wassails; to 
tope. ‘Spend ing all the day, and a good 


wassailin ir P, Sidney, 

Wassail (woes'sel), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
connec with wassal) or festivities; con- 
vivial; as, wassail candle, that is, a large 
candle used at wassails or feasts. Shak, 


part of the ta t, in dancing, carolling, and | 
i 


Wassail-bout (wos'sel-bout), n. <A jovial | 


drinking-bout. 
Many a warsai!-dont wore the long winter a: 


Wassall-bowl] ( wos'sel-bél), large 
bowl] in which wassail was mixed and placed 
on the table before a festive company. 
was an old custom to about with such 
a bowl, containing the liquor called wasaall, 
at the time of the New-year, &c., singing 
a festival song, and drinking the health 
of the inhabitants, and collecting money 
to replenish the bowl, In some of 
England the waasail-bowl still appears at 
Christmas. 

When the cloth was removed the butler b 
BK hoge wlver vemel ... 1G appearince was 
with acclamation, being the wasraal heme bo re- 
nowned in Christmas festivity 

Wassail-cup (wos'eel-kup), n. 

which wasaail was drunk. 


tin 


wassail or takes part at a wassail or drink- 
ing feast; hence, generally, a feaster; a re- 
veller, ‘The rudeness and awilled insolence 
of such late wassatlera." Milton. 


Wasserman! (was's¢r-man), mn, (Lit. water. | 


man—G. wasser, water, and man] A sea- 
munster in the shape of a man, 

The grisly iMassermen, that makes his game, 
The Hying ships with swiftnes to pursew, Speverer, 

Wast (wost), past tense of the verb to be, in 
the second person, as, thou wast. See WAS. 

Wi (wiat'i/), n. Loss by use, decay, 
leakage, and the like. 

Waste (wist), vf. pret. & pp. wasted ; ppr. 
wasting, [(O. Fr. waster, to waste, . lay was 
(later gaster, Mod. Fr. gdfer, to # eas 
0.0. GO. wasten, from L. pastare, to la waste, 
rastus, vast, waste, See Vast ] 1. To bring 
to ruin; to devastate; to desolate; to destroy. 
‘Wasted our country, slain our citizens,’ 


h, Fr, ton; ng, sing; v5, then; th, thin; 


It | 


ajlecd | 


A cup from | 
Waseailer (wos'sel-r),n. One who drinks 


| waste, the ocean.’ 


WASTE-BASKET 
Shak. "With hell-flre to waste his whole 
creation,” Miltou.—2, To diminish by con- 


tinued loss: to wear away yan: hae 

up; to consume; to spe Waste huge 

stones with little water ¢ drops." Shak, 
Would he were martes’, marrow, bones, “i * 


My heart is marted with my wor, 39 Tenmyyrew, 

. To expend without valuable return; to 

nd uselessly, vainly, or foollahly; to em- 

plo or use lavishly, prodigally, unneces- 

ly, Or carelessly; to squander. 

I wesfrd time, and now time doth marie me, Shak, 
Full many a flower Is born to blush unseen, 
nd wert its sweetness on the desert oa 


I that have mariva here health, wealth, and ye 
And je speci I—you know it—I will not boast: 


Trnayion, 
4. In besa, to damage, injure, or impair, as 
aun estate, voluntarily , or by allow the 


buildings, fences, or the like, to go to decay, 
Waste (wast), vi. To grow less or diminish 
in bulk, substance, strength, value, or the 
like; to decrease gradually; to be consumed; 
to dwindle. 
Man dieth, and musth away, Job xiv. 1a. 
Shall 1, marfing in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair? J ither. 
Waste (wast), a. [O.Fr wast, waste, from 
the Latin through the German. See WASTE, 
wv.) 1. Devastated; ravaged; spoiled; ruined; 
desolated. 

The Lord maketh the earth empty, and maketh it 
marie, and turncth it upside down. ls. Exiv. 1, 
2. Resembling a desert or wilderness; deso- 
late; wild; dreary; bare and diamal, ‘The 
dismal situation, waste and wild," Milton, 

He found hin in a desert land, and in the wast 


howling wilderness. Deut. saxil, no, 
His beart became appalled ashe “ forward into 
the mauty darkness of futurity. Sir", Seott, 
§. Not tilled or cultivated; product 
crops or wood; as, waste land.—4 ied, 


injured, or rendered unfit for its original or 
intended use in the process of manufacture, 
handling, employment, or the like; rejected 
from the material reserved for oa desired 
purpose; of little or no value; refuse. ‘Waste 
woul’ Johnsen. 


Te may be published as well as printed, that so 
much skill in Hebrew derivations may co lie for 


wane paper in the & 
6. Lost for want of occupiera or F usage: su. 
| th h 
To re waste, to 


perfilnous; exuberant. * 
waste fertility." Milten.— 
render desolate; to devastate; to ruin. 
The gathered storms of wretched love . 
fata all the civil bonds of manhood marfr, 
And scattered ruin as the torrent passed. 
Waste (wast), n. 1. The act of wasting; the 
psvcess of being wasted; the act of ng, 
vishing, expending uselessly, or the like; 
gradual decrease in bulk, quantity utreneth, 
value, &c., from the effecta of time or mse; 
loss without adequate are compensation. 

‘Waste of idle hours.’ *Waate of 
wealth, and loss of blood.’ Tuition. ‘His 
lavish waste of words." Tennyson. 

1 from the root the guilty race will tear, 

And give the nations tothe wavtt of war. ope. 
2 That which is or has been made desolate; 
a devastated or desert on; @ wilderness; 
a desert; hence, unoccupied place or space; 
adreary void. ‘The dead waste and middle 
of the night." Shak. *The world's great 

Waller. 

All the leafy nation sinks at last, 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the weenie, 
3%. Untilled or uncultivated ground: a tract 
of land not in a state of cultivation, and 
producing little or no herbage or wood. 
‘One small gate that opened on the waste,’ 
Tennyson, —4. In law, spoil, destruction, or 
injury done to houses, woods, fences, lands, 
é&c,, by a tenant for life or for years, to the 
prejuc ice of the heir, or of him in reversion 
or remainder. Waste is voluntary, as b 
felling timber trees, pulling down houses, 
&v.; or permissive, as the suffering of dam- 
age to accrue for want of doing the neces- 
acts to keep buildings and lands in 
order, Whatever does a lasting damage to 
the freehold is a waste,—To run fo waste, 
to become useless, exhausted, or spoiled 
from want of proper management, atten- 
tion, care, skill, or the like; to become lost 
for any useful purpose. 
Alas! our young affections mor fe wertr, 
Or water but the desert. Ayron. 

Waste-baskat (wist'los-ket), » A small 
light basket used in offices, &c., to hold 
waste or worthless papers, ‘Lytton. 


w, wigs 





wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kgy. 


WASTE-BOARD 


Waste-board (wist'bord), n, Sec Wasn- 
BOARD, 
Waste-book (wiat'byk), n. <A book con- 
og a regular acuount of a merchant's | 
transactions, set down in the order of time 
in which they take place, previous to their 
being carried, in book- ‘Keeping by by double 
entry, to the journal, in the single entry 
a tem tothe ledger, Called alau Day-book. 
BooR-K EEPING. 
Wasteful (wist'yl), a 1. Full of or caus- 
ing waste; destructive to property or to 
that which is of value; Tulnous; as, waets- 
Jul practices; wasteful carelessness or ne- 
gligence, 
With taper-light 
Le seek the beauteous eye of heaven to gee’ 
Is mastefiel and ridiculous excess. 


2. Expending that which is valuable or nae- 
fol without necessity or use; lavish; pro- 


negligen ir condo 
them, either ta be linen eo ae ae doy = 
our service. Senber. 
3. ie bape waste; desolate; unoccupied; un- 
: uncultivated. ‘In wilderness and 
waste ful deserts etray'd.' Spe 
W (whst'fyl-li), ade, 


naer, 
In a waste- 


ful manner; with prodigality; lavishly; pro- | 


¥. 

Her lavish hand is meutefie/y profuse. Oryaen, 
Wastefulness (wist'fl-nee), m The state 
or quality of being wasteful; lavishness; 

ity. “Riot and wastefulnesa . 
hurtful to a commonweal.' Rerer eres 
Waste-gate (wiast'giit), n. te to let the 


Water eto Gnd TMA it, es ik be ae | 


wanted. 


Wponatin | Gire wist’gud), n, A prodigal; a 


1, Wastel-bread | (wos'tel, woa'tel- 
bred), mn. [O.Fr. waatel, tel, Mod. Fr. 
gdteau, acake, from M. H. wastel, a kind 
of bread. Littré conjectures that the origin 
may be O.H.G. wastjan, to waate, from its 

ve character, and com the term 


pain perdu (lost pron’) fora kind of cake | 


need in French Flanders] A kind of fine 
white bread, inferior oo to the finest 
(called simnel bread), and formerly in com- 
MOD use among the more wealthy and lux- 
urious of the middle classea Chaueerr. 
Wastel-caket Eran yer: kik), m, <A cake of 
waste). Sir W. Scott 

Wasteless (wist'les), a. Not capable of 
being wasted, consumed, or exhausted; in- 
exhaustible, ‘Those powers above . . 
that — 7 wasteleas treasures heap re- 


Wasteneas( (wist’nea), n. The state of being | 


whete; a desolate state; solitude; desola- 
tion 


That day is a day of wrath, a day of trouble and 
a day of mantener, Zeph. L. 15. 

Waste-paper (wist’ per), n. Spoiled or 
eee 

Pe (wast pip), mm. pipe for con- 

veyig Ply, Sey water, 4&ic.; an overflow 

ASTE-STEAM-PIPE, 

Waster (> ( wilst'ér), n. 


travagantly or without use; a pro 
He also that is slothfol in his work, is brother to 
his that is a great master, Prov, xviii 9. 
Sconces are great wesrteryof candies. Swri/?. 
2 An excrescence in the enuff of a candle 
which causes it to waste, otherwise called a 


Thief.—3.} A kind of cudgel; a blunt sword | 


as a foil. 
Bei ‘bl jeld th of be- 
Se ee a eee 
4 A kind of barbed spear or trident Ss 
striking fish. Called also a Leister, (Scotch. } 


This chase, in which the fish is purwed and struck 
with barbed spears, of a sort of long-shafted trident 


called a waster, is much jeractised at the mouth of | 


the Esk, and in the other salmon rivers of Scotland. 
Sor I". Seed. 


Waster (w Labo ‘ér),o.t. To waste; to squander, 
Galt 


Waste-stenms-pipe (wist'stém-pip), n. In 

slearm-engines, a pipe for conveying away 

or steam that escapes through the safety- 

valve, 

Wasto-klirits (waet/thritt),n. Aspendthrift. 
ti. of 

Waste-weir (wist'wér), n <A cut made 

through the side of a canal, reservoir, &c., 

for carrying off surplus water. 

blo ranp Mira ing), p. and a, 1. Desolating; 


atinds poet relentiess war has made ra 
with but few and short infermiaions, from the 
of the tyrant Nimrod down to the Nimrod of cnr 
own age. o. Lyon, 


————a 


Fiie, far, fat, fall; . mé, met, hér; 


Watch woch), 7. 


1. One who or that | 
which wastes, mete or consumes ex- 
» | 


pine, pin: 
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2. Diminishing or gradually sapping the 
bodily sirenath: as, a wasting disease, 

| Waator,! Wastont,| n. A waster; a spoiler; 
athief, Chaucer. 

| Wastorel) (wiat'ér-el), n. Same as Wastrel. 

| Wastrel(wast’rel), mn. 1. Anything cast away 
as bad: waste substances; refose.—Z Any- 
thing allowed to run to waste or neglected; 
rio Seay, (a) waste land; a common. 

7 & Dae neglected child; a street Arab. 

+ A A pro [ Provincial. ] 

asteriea (waist'ri).a. Prodigality; 
plenty bd (Old and Scotch. ] 

Wat (wot), ni. "(Probably ou type of Tom, for 


acat, Ned, for an ass, &c.) Av old familiar | 


name for a 
Thus, once concluded, out the teagers run 
AU in full ery and speed till mar undone. 
A. Fistcher, 
Wat (wat), n. A Siamese term for a sacred 


place, within which are pagodas, monas-— 


teries, idols, tanks, &c. 


| es Gath ¥ (Scotch. ] 1. Wet. —2@ Ad- 
0 


dic ug; drouthy. 


| Wat (wit), 0. [A form of wot, wit.] To | 


know: totrow. [Scotch] 

(A. Sax. werece, a watch, 
a watching, from the stem of wacian, to 
watch, wacan, to wake, with the common 
softening of the ksound, See WAKE.] 1.1 The 
state of being awake; forbearance of sleep; 
wakefulness. ‘To lie in watch there and to 
think on him,’ Shak, 

And he, repulsed—a short tale to make— 

Fell into a sadness, then into a faa, 

Thence to a march, thence into a weakness, Shak, 
es act of wy atiniine coed sees for 

purpose of atten u ng, pre- 
serving, or the like; abreidanes without 
sleep, preservative or preventive vigilance; 


All the night long their careful march wey keep. 


4, Close, constant observation; vigilant at- 
tention; careful, continued notice or re- 
gard; supervision: vigilance. 
When I had lost one shaft 
I shot bis fellow, of the self-same flight, 
he self-came way, with more advised mark, 

To find the other forth. Shak. 
4 A person or number of persons whose 
duty it is to watch over the persons, pro- 
fody or interests of others; a watchman or 

pen of watchmen; a sentinel ; a sentry; 


a they say, a5 stand in narrow lanes, 
And beat our wereld, aod rob our passengers. SAak, 
The towers of heaven are filled 
With armed wares, that render all access 
Impreynalide, Afiiion. 


6. The period of time during which one per- 
son or b of persons watch or stand sen- 
tinel, or the ‘ from one relief of sen- 


tinels to another; hence, a division of the 
night, when the precautionary setting of a 
watch is most generally necessary. ‘The 


Jews, like the Greeks and Romana, divided | 


the tight into military watches instead of 
hours, each watch representing the period 
for which each separate body of sentinels 
recnsioad on duty, The proper Jewish reck- 
oning recognize ‘uly three such watches: 
the first (lasting from eunaet till about 10 
P.M.), the second or 'middle watch’ (10 P.M. 

to 2 a.m), and the third, or ‘morning 
watch' (from 2 A.M. till sunrise), After the 
establishment of the Roman power they 
were increased to four, which were named 
according to their numerical order, aos first, 
second, &c., or by the terms even, midnight, 
ng, and morning, these terminat- 

ing respec vely att pM., midnight, 8 A.M., 
and OAM. See Ex. xiv. 24; Judg. vii. 19; 
Lam. iL 19; and Mat. xiv. 25; Mark xili. 35 
6. Nawt, (a) the period of time occupied by 
each part of a ship's crew alternately while 
on duty. The period of time called a watch is 
four hours, the reckoning beginning at noon 
or midnight. Between 4 and 8 P.M., the 
time is divided into two short or dog- 
watches in order to prevent the constant re- 
currence of the same portion of the crew 
oe the watch during the same hours. 
= the period from 12 to 4 P.M, is called 
the ajideveet wafteh, from 4 to 6 the first 
watch, from 6 te 8 the second dog-wateh, 
from 8 “if iat th fre night watch, from 12 to 

4 A.M. 

morning wana and from 8 to 12 noon the 
forenoon watch. When this alternation of 


watches is kept up during the 24 hours, | 
it is termed having watch and waich, in dis- | 
tinction from keeping all hands at work | 
during oneor more watches. Anchor watch, | 


a amall watch composed of one or two men 
appointed to look after the ship while at 


note, not, move; _ tibe, tub, bull; 


wateh, from 4 to 6 the | 


oil, pound; 


WATCH 


anchor or in port. (b) A certain part of the 
officers and crew of a vessel who 

attend to working her for an allot time. 
The crew of every vessel while at sea is gen- 
erally divided into two portions: the star- 
board watch, which in the merchant service 
is the captain's watch, and is often com- 
manded by the second mate; and the port- 
watch, which in the merchant service is com- 
manded by the chief mate. In the royal 
navy these watches are commanded by the 
lieutenants successively,—7, Anything by 
which the p a6 Of time is perceived and 
measured: oa, cat a candle marked out into 
sections, each of which was a certain time 
in burning. 

Fetch mea bowl of wine, Give me a wath, Shot 
(b) A small time-piece, now universally cir- 
cular in shape, to be carried in the pocket 
or about the person, The casential parts of 
a watch are the dial on which the hour, 
minutes, and seconds are marked, the hands 
which move round the dial pointing to these 
divisions, the train of wheela which oar 
round the hands, &c., the balance w 

Jates the motion of the wheels, and the 
colled spring (the mainspring), whose elas- 
tic force | uces the motion of the whole 
machinery, the movement being inclosed in 

a plperinse ting case naually of gold or silver.— 

repeating watch or repeater has in addi- 
ry small bell, gong, or other sounding 
object on which the hours, half-hours, quar- 
ters, are struck on the com ou of 

a spring. pi chronometer wateh or pocket 
chronometer ia one of the finest kinds of 
watches fitted with a compensation balance 
and other devices which prevent the varia- 
tious of temperature from affecting the regu- 

movement of the watch. (See CHRON- 
OMETER. ) Watches bee invented at Niirem- 
berg about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and for a long time the wearing of 
a watch was considered in some degree a 
peestid or fof gentility. Thos Malvolio 
anticipation of i his great fortune, 

I Sesgerise the while; and hance wind 

mach, or play with Supscucene FIER jewel. Shes 
8, In pottery, a trial piece of clay so placed 
in a vin that it can be readily withdrawn 
to enable the workmen to 4 re by its ap- 
pearance of the heat of re, and the 
condition of the ware poeiaiustee im the 

—The Black Watch, a name origi- 

may at ven to certain armed companies, 
whose any: partly consisted of a dark 
, and who were employed by govern- 

ment as an 0 ized force about 1730 to 
watch the turbulent Highlands of Scot- 
land. In 1739 these companies were em- 
coe into a regular regiment, the 42d in- 
ee ment of the British army, which 

still re the historic appellation of the 
Black Watch.—Watch f ward, the an- 
clent custom of watct by night and by 
day in towns and cities. English writers up 
to the seventeenth century recognize a dis- 
tinction between watch and werd, the for- 
mer being used to signi algal a watching anal 
guarding & ment. and ting by latter a oar 
Urding, and pri pene ence, 
when the terms were used Doge combination, 
especially in the phrase to keep watch and 
ward, they implied a continuous and unin- 
terrupted watching and guarding, coustant 
vigilance and protection by it and liy 


day. 
Watch (woch), v.c [0.E. wacche, from the 


noun (which see).) 1. To be awake; to be 
or continue without sleep; to keep vigil 
I have two nights warrd'd with you. Skhal, 


2 To be attentive, circumspect, or vigilant; 
to be closely observant; to notice carefully; 


to give h 
AP ated and pray that ye enter not ato temptation. 


Mat. unvi. 
ST nee UAE seTitime tinel. or 
ie 8 
The licttenant to-night mafcter on the court of 
jruard. Sedan, 


4 To look forward with expectation; to be 
expectant; to seek opportunity; to wait 

My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
wate’ for the morning, Pa. crax, & 
5. To act as attendant or norse on the sick 
by night; to remain awake to give attend- 
ance, assistance, or the like; us, to wafeA 
with a patient in a fever.—é. To float on the 
surface of the water: said by seamen of a 
buoy.—To watch over, to be cautiously ob- 
servant of; to inspect, superintend, mand 
guard from error aud danger. 


Match ewer thyself, counsel th A 
impartially. . et Seige Gres 





li, Sc. abune; ¥y, 8c. fay. 


WATER 


WATER DROPWOERT 





very weak liqaid or greatly dilate! drink. 
*So more than water bewitched. Srrift. 

Auster tbonk |. scf sack move scrape chara:- 
Qer: cearly mearimyess cvieed, macre wafer bruit. 
ched. Carte. 
— Water of erydallization, the water which 
whites chemically with many salts during the 

act of crystallizi It forms an essential 

mabsip the crystal, bat not of the salt, and 
ia easily expelled by heat, when the crystals 
generally fall to pow-ler.— Tcohald water,to be 
alle to retain water without ; hence, 
t ght; sand; and Az. correct: : well- 
greanded and deve ped: said of arguments, 
theories, an:i the like * Inequalities of pro- 
ceeding will never Add water.” Sir R 
L' Estranje — Minerul waters. See under 
MIXZRAL —Strong waters, brandy. liquors, 
&c. term, once much in use, is now 
almost otaolete. } 

Water (wa'tér), cf. 1. To irrigate; to over- 
flow with water, or to wet with water; as, 
to water land; showers water the earth 

Alas! our young affections run to waste 
Ov mater ss the desert. By ren. 
2 To supply with water or streams of water; . 
as, a country well watered with rivers and 
vivuleta —3. To supply with water for drink; 
as, to water cattle and horses 


Wonld the (oamaleict yor mind were Cleat Sam, : 


Char I might weler an ass at 

4 To subject to a calendering process, as 
silk. &¢, in order to make it exhibit a 
variety of undnlated reflections and plays of 
light: to diversify as if with wares 


by the unwarrantable jane of new shares: 
aa, to wafer the capital] stock of a company 


| 


remoted. s that bed-sores averted and 
great relief from saffering elected. Called 
also Hydrostatic Bed. 


hepa dDeetle (wa'tér-bé-t]), n See Drvrs- 


Water- bellows (wa'tér-bel-léz), x A ma- 
chine for blowing air into a furnace. It 
consists of two or more inverted vessels 


suspended from the ends of a working-team, - 


and alternately rising and falling in cisterns ' 
which are nearly full of water, there being 
an induction-pipe and an eduction-pipe for 
each vessel, having their ends rising inside 
the vessel above the surface of the water, 
the induction-pipe having a valve at top, 
ne sr canoe Pipe one at bottom, so that 


Water-blinks (wa’tér-blingks). n. A British 
lant, Montia fontana. See MoxvTia 
ater-boatman (wa’tér-bit-man), n The | 

boat-fiy, a hemipterous insect of the genus 
Notonecta (.V. glauca) See Boa?-FLY. 
Water - borne ( wa‘tér-bérm), xn Borne by 
the water; floated: having water sufficient 
to float; as, ships water-borne by the flowing 
tide. Smollett. 

Water-bottle (wa’tér-bot-l), n A glass 

toilet bottle; a butte fur holding water at 


‘Velvet | table 
and watered silk’ Lucke.—5 To increase | Water-brash (wa'tér-brash), 1 


A form of 
indigestion, otherwise called Pyromas(which 
see) Called also Water-qualm 


by throwing new shares on the market for | Water-break (wa'tér-brak), n A wavelet 


the purpose of deceiving the unwary as to 
the actual sate of the company. (Commer- 
ela! slang.) 

Water (wa'tér), vi 
liquid matter; aa, his eyes began to water. — 
2 To get or take in water, as, the ship put | 
into port to waler.—3 To make water: to 
void urine. 

Wor. 
hey cal drinking deep, dyeing scarlet; anid when 
you the in your materi, they cry “thems !" Saab 
5. To gather saliva as a symptom of appetite; 
to have a longing desire. ' There was @ 
Bpaniard's month go watered." SAak. 
( wa'lér-aj ), ni. 
‘transportation by water. 

Water-aloe ( watér-al-d), n. See WaTEER- 
BOLIIER. 

pets frm (wa'tér-ap-l), m= <A tree and 
its fruit of the genus Anona (A. reticulata) 
See (USTARD-APPLE. 

Water-avens (wa 'tér-av-enz),n. See AVES. 

Water-back (wa tér-bak),n An iron cham- 
ber or reservoir at the back of a cooking- 
range or stove, to utilize the heat of the fire 
in keeping a supply of hot water. 

Water-balliff ( wa'ter-ba-lif), nm 1. A cus- 
tom-house officer in a port Lown for search- 
ing ships.—2 A formerofficer of the London 
corporation who saw to the observance of 
the statutes and bye-laws applicable to the 
river Thames. —3. One who watches a sal- 
mon river to prevent poaching 

Water-barometer (w,'tér-ba-rom-et-ér), n 
A barometer in which water is substituted 
for mercury. See under BAROMETER. 

Water-barrel (wa'tér-bar-el), mn 1. A water- 
cask.—2Z In mining, a large wrought-iron 
barrel with a self-acting valve in the bot- 
tom, used in drawing water where there are 
no pumps. -. Mf. Anight. 


Money paid for 


1. To shed water or | Water-bri 


Prior.—4+ To drink; to awallow | | 





| 
| 


Water-bath (wa'tér- bath ),m. 1. A bath com- | 


posed of water, in contradistinction from a 
rapour-bath.—2. In chem. a large deep bath 
of water at a certain temperature, in which 
vessela may sland for the purpose of heat 
or evaporation —3.A bain-marie(which see), 
Water - bat (wa'l4r-bat-tér-i), a In 
elect, a voltale battery in which water ia the 
liquid gsed to excite electric action. 
Water-bean (wa'tér-bén).n. A plant, Ne- 
fimbium speciosum, Bee NELUMBIUM. 
Water-bear (wa't4r-bar), n The popular 
name for the members of the family Macro- 
biotid#, or bear-animalcules. See Macnko- 
BIOTIDR. 
Water-bearer (wa'tér-bir-ér), n. In asfron. 
anign of the zodjac, See AQUARIUS. 
Water-bearing (wy'tér-bir-ing),n. Inmach. 
adevice in which water or steam pressure 
ja employed to counterbalance the down- 
ward pressure upon a rotating shaft, thereby 
obviating friction. HE. H. Knight. 
Water-bed (wa'tér-bed), n. A bed composed 
of water covered by a caoutchouc mattress, 

















Fate, tar, fat, fall;  mé, met, her: 


| Water-caster! (wa'tér-kast-¢r),n. (Water= | 


pine, pin; 


orripple [Hare | 

MW Iw marr rial 

Above the golten gra << 7 raayien, 
(wa'tér-brif), n. In steam- 
boilers, a hollow partition at the back of a 


furnace communicating with the other | 


water spaces, and forming part of the heat- 
ing surface. Called also Water-table 

| Waser pases 
jet. wa ter- et), m <A heraldic device 


niended to represent a vessel, or rather | 


two vessels connected by a yoke, anciently 


i 
~ 





Water-badget. 
gand 5, Ancient form. 


1, Mexlern form. 


used by soldiers for carrying water in long 
marches and desert places; and also by 
water-carriers, to convey water from con- 
duits to the houses of the citizens It isa 
bearing frequent in English coat-armour. 
See Bocce§. 

Water - bug (wa'tér-bog), n. The popular 
name for insects of the tribe Hydrocorise. 
Water-butt (wa'tér-unt), n =A large open- 
headed! cask, usually set up on end in an 
outhouse or close to a dwelling, serving as 

a reservoir for rain or pipe water. 


Water-caltrops(wa't¢r-kal-trops),n 1. An | 


aquatic plant of the genus Potamogeton, 
nat. order Naiadacem, or pond -weeds — 
2. An aquatic plant of the genus Trapa. See 
under CALTROP. 
Water-carriage(wy'tér-kar-rij), n. 1. Trans- 
portation or couveyance by water, or the 


means of transporting by water.—2 ¢ Means | 


of conveyance by water; a veasel or boat. 
The most brittle watrr-corriage was used among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo saith, would sail some- 
times in boats made of carthenware. A rithms, 
Water-cart (wa'tér-kiirt),m <A cart carry- 
ing water for sale or for watering streets, 
gardens, &c. For the latter purpose the 
cart bears a large cask or tank of water, 
which, by means of a tube or tubes perfor- 
ated with holes, ia sprinkled on roads and 
streets to prevent dust frum rising, or in 
A cep to water plants. 


ater-cask (wa'tér-kask),n, A large strong | 


hooped barrel, used in abips for holding 
water for the use of those on board. Iron 
tanks are now preferred to wooden caska. 


urine, and east, as in ‘cast a nativity.") A 


quack who professes to discover the diseases | 


of his patients by examining their urine. 


ndte, not, move; tabe, tub, bygll; 


Water-bouget (wa'tér-bu- | 








in structures which are bailt under 

Water, ani also fr linin,: cisterna, for coat- 

| ing damp walls on lLasement stories, &c. 
See CEMESY, PuzzyLasa 

Water-chestuut (wa ‘tér-ches-nut) a A 
plant, Trapa natans. See TRaPa 

Water - (wa'tér -chik-wéd), a 
Same as Water-tsinks. 

Water - clock (wa‘tér-klok). n The clep- 
sydra; an instrun.ent or machine geo to 
measure time Ly the discharge of water. 
See CLEPSTDRA 

' Water-closet (wa'tér-kioz-ct), = A privy 
having a contrivance for carrying off the 
disc by means of water through a 
waste-pipe beluw. 

Water-colour 'wa‘tér-kul-er), x In paint- 

1 tag, a colour carefully up with water 

and isinglase or other macilage instead of oil 
| Water-colours are often prepared in the 

form of small cakes dried hard, which can 
be rubbed on a moistened palette when 
wanted. Moist water-colours in a semi-fuid 
state are also used; they are generally kept 
in metal tubes, which preserve them frum 

drying up: often used adjectively; as. a 

water-coluur drawing. — Water-cdlour paiat- 

ing, (a) a species of painting in which the 


5 


ium of representativn is water-colour 
instead of oil-colours. (5) A painting done 
in water-colours. 
Water-colourist (wa'tér-kn!-4r-iet), = One 
who paints in water-coluure 
Watercourse (wa t4r-kors), = 
of water, a river or brook 
A motes confluence of muvirricocer nes 
Where all bet pester eve was dusty dry. Teneypire. 
2 A channel of canal made fur the convey- 
ance of water —3. In law, a right to the 
benefit or fow of a river or stream, including 
that of having the course of the stream kept 
free from any interruption of disturbance, 
to the prejudice of the proprietor, by the 
acts of persons without his own territory, 
whether owing to a diversion of the water 
of to ita obstruction or pollution 
Water-craft (wa'téer-kraft) mn. Vessels and 


worn plying on water. 
car-ctnks (wa'tér-krak), mn Same as 


ree 

Water-crane (wa'tér-krin), a An appar- 
atus for supplying water from an elevated 
tank, as to the tender of a locomotive. 

Water-cress (wa SRE ERED, m An aquatic 
plant, Nasturtium oficinals. See NASTUE- 
TICM. 

Water-crow (wa'tér-kré), mn. The water- 
ousel or dipper (which see). [Scotch ] 

Water-crowfoot (wa'tér-kré-fot), m A 
common aquatic plant (Ranunewl us aqua- 
tifia), with showy white flowers, 

Water-cure (wa'tér-kir),n. Hydropathy 

ame see) 

ater-deck (wa'tér-dek), mn <A painted 
piece of canvas used for covering the saddle 
and bridle, girths, &c., of a dragoon's horse. 

Water -devil (a ‘tér-de- -vil),n. A name 
sometimes given to the larva of a British 
aquatic insect of the genus Hydrophilus, 
the #7. piceus, common in ponds and ditches 

Water-dock (wa‘tér-dok), m. Im bof. 
Rumez agueticow and R. Hydrolapatium. 

Water -doctor (wa'tér- dok - tér), mn. LA 
water-casler (which see).—2. A hydropathist 
which see). 

ater-dog (wa'tér-dog), mn, 1 A dog aceus- 
tomed to the water, and ha remarkable 
swimming powers; specifically, a water- 
spaniel. See WATER-SPANSIEL —2 A name 
given in some parts of the United States to 
various species of salamanders —3. A name 
for amall, irregular, floating clouds in a 
rainy season, supposed to indicate rain, 
[Provincial English and Scotch. }—4 A sailor, 
wot, an old sailor; asalt. [Colloq.] 
ter-drain (wa't4r-drin), nm A drain or 
Live for water to run wif. 

Water-drainage (wa'tér-dran-ij), » The 
draining off of water. 

Water-dressing (wa'tér-dresing) nm In 
wury. the treatment of wounds and ulcen 
by the application of water or of dressings 
saturated with water only. Dunglison. 

Water-drop (wa'tér-drop),n. <A drop of 
water; hence, a tear. "Waste ‘huge stones 
with little water-dropa.’ Shak. 

Let not women's Weapons, wotrr-draes, 
Stalin ty man's checks Shank. 
| Water- wort (wa'tér-drop-wért), n 
The ae name of several British plants 
See (ENANTHE. 


ui, 8c. abune; Jf, Sc fey. 


L A stream 


of the genus (Enanthe. 


oil, pound; 


WATERED 


Watered (wa'térd), a. Having a wavy ap- | 
pearance; as, wafered silk or paper. 
Water-oelder ( wi’ tér-el-dér), nm. 

given to the wil gelder-rose (Viburnum | 


A name 
See VIBURNUM., 
| 


Opulus). 
Water-elephant (wa'tér-el-é-fant), nm A 
name given to the hippopotamus, 
Water-engine (wi'ter-en-jin), n. An en- 


gine to raise water, of an engine propelled | 

by water. 

Waterer (wa'tér-ér), ». One who waters. 
Cook 


ok. 
Waterfall (wy'tér-fal), m1. A fall or per- | 
pendicular descent of the water of a river 
or stream, or a descent nearly perpendic- 
ular; acascule; a cataract.—2 A stock or 
neck-tie with long ends. [Colloq.] 

A gaudy-figured satin waistcoat and mwaferfa/l of 
the same material, and resplendent with jewellery. 

Macwilian's Mfg. 

Water-fight (wy'ter-fit), i A naval battle. | 
Milton. 
Water-flag (wa'tir-flng), m. A plant, Jris 
Pseudacorus. Called alao Fellow Jris and 
Flower-de-lis, See IR. 
Water-flannel (wi'tér-flan-nel), 1. A plant, 
Conferva crispa, one of thealgm, which forms 
beds of entangled filaments on the surface 
of water. 
Water-flea (wi 'tér-f6), = =A name given to 
various small entomostracous crustaceans, 
one of the most common of which is Daphnia 
pidex. (See DAPHNIA.) Another is the 
Polyphemus stagnorum, common in stag- 
nant pools anid ditches in some parte of 
Britain and of the continent of Europe. 
Water-flood (wy 'ter-flud),m A 
water; an inundation, 
Water-flowing (wa'tér-f5-ing), a. Flowing 
like water; streamitig. 
My mercy dried their water fiowing teara. SAab, 


Water-fly (wa'tér-fli), m 1. An insect that 
is seen on the water; specifically, amember 
of the genus Perla —?2 Used as an emblem | 
of emptiness and vanity. ‘Dost know this | 
water-fiy?’ Shak, 
Water-fowl (wy 'téer-foul), mn, 1, A bird that | 
frequents the water, or lives about rivers, | 


ood of 


lakes, or on or near the sea; an aquatic fowl, 
The term fs generally applied to web-footed 
birds, but sometimes employed also to in- 
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Water-gilder (wa'tér-gild-ér), n. One who | 


practises the artuf water-gilding (which see), 
Water - (wa'tér-gild-ing), mn. The 
gilding of metallic surfaces by covering them 
with a dilute solution of nitrate of mercury 
and gold, called guick-water, and then vola- 
tilixing the mercury by heat. The gold is 
thus left adhering to the surface, upon which 
ane afterwards burnished. Called also Wash- 
iviyy. 
ter-gladiole (wa'tér-glad-i-d1),n. A 
name given to the fowering-rush (Butomus 
uwnbheliatus), See FLOWERING-RUSH. 
Water-glass (wa'tér-glas), n. 1. A water- 
clock (which see), ‘Fulltime ... mea- 
sured by the water-glass." (Grofe.—2. A sol- 
uble alkaline silicate made by boiling silica in 
an alkali, as soda or potasaa, used to give sur- 
faces, as of walla, a durable coat or covering 
resembling glass as a vehicle for colours in 
wall-paintingand other purposes. A paintin 
thus fixed has no gloss, and can be seen in all 
lights. Called also Soluble Glags. 
Water-god (wa'tér-god), mn. In myth, a 
deity that presides over the water, 
Water-gruel (wa'tér-gri-el), mn. A liquid 
food composed of water and asmall portion 
of meal or other farinaceous substance boiled 
and seasoned with salt. 
I could eat metry ree? with thee a month for this 
jest, my dear rogue. , Fontan, 
Water -Enb (wa'tér-gut), n. The common 
name © 
Enteromorpha, nat. order Ulvacem. The 
most general apecies, EF. intestinalis, occurs 
in fresh as well as salt water, FE. compressa 
being the more common species on tidal 
rocks. When floating in the water these 
plants very much resemble the intestines of 
an animal, hence the name. 
Water-hammer (wa't¢ér-ham-mér), n A 
toy, consisting of a vessel partially Mlled with 
water, and from which the air is exhausted, 
the vessel being hermetically sealed. It isso 
called because when the water is shaken it 
strikes against the vessel with a noise similar 
to that of ahammer, there being no air to im- 
de its motion. 
ater-hemlock (wa-tér-hem‘lok), nn, A 
British plant (Ciewta virora), growing in 
ditches, lakes, and rivera. See CICUTA. 


clude herons, plovers, and other birds which Water-hemp(wa'tér-hemp), nn. A North 


frequent rivers, lakes, and sea-shores. — 
2. Such birds collectively; wild-fowl. 

Water-fox (wa'téer-foks), mn, A name given 
to the carp on account of its supposed cun- 
ning. Jz. Walton. 

Water-frame (wa'tér-frim), n. The name 
given to Arkwright’s frame for spinnin 
cotton on account of its having been at firs 
driven by water. Called also Throatle 
(which see). 

Water-furrow (wa'tér-fu-rd), n. In agri. a 
deep furrow made for conducting water from 
the ground and keeping it dry. 

Water -furrow (wy'tér-fu-ré), of To 
plough or open water-furrows in; to drain 
by means of water-furrows, T'uaser. 

Water-gage (wi'tér-gij), nm Same as 


Water-gauge. 
Water-gail (wa'tér-gal), nm. [ Water, and 
O. E. galle, vel. galli, U. , fault, flaw, 


imperfection} 1. A cavity mude in the 
earth by a torrent of water.—2, An appear- 
ance in the sky known from experience to 
presage the approach of rain; a rainbow- 
coloured spot; an imperfectly formed or a 
secondary rainbow; a weatlier-gall, 

And round aliout her tearslistained eye 

Blue circles streamed, like rainbows in the sky. 

These vafer-giii/s in her dim element 

Foretell new storms. Shu, 

False good news are always produced by true good, 
like the water-yarl! by the rainbow. AY, Jl veuiphadte. 


Water-gang! (wa'tér-gung), nm A trench or 
course for cauveying a stream of water. 
Water-gas (wy tér-vas), 0. An illuminating 
as obtained ly dleconiposing water. Steam 
is passed over redl-hotcoke, when the oxygen 
being absorbed the hydrogeu and carbonic 
oxide are passed thirongh a retort in which 
carbonaceous matter is undergoing decom- 
position, absorbing therefrom sufficient car- 
bon to render it luminous when lighted. 


| 


! 


Water-gauge (wa'ter-caj), nm 1. An instru. | 


ment for measuring or ascertaining the depth 
or quantity of witer, as in the boiler of a 
steam-engine.—2 A wall or bank to restrain 
or hold back water. 


Water-gavel (wy'tér-ga-vel), mn. In law, a. 


_ rent paid for fishing or any other benefit de- 
rived from some river. 

Water-germander (wa'tér-jér-man"ideér), n. 
A plant, Jeucrium Seordium, 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; 





American plant (Acnida cannabina), grow- 
Water-hemp-agrimony (wa-tér-hemp’ 
ater-hemp-: wa-tér-hemp’- 
-ri-mon-i), mn. <A plant, Bidens tripartita, 
Eupatorium cannabinum is also called 
water-hemp-agrimony. 


cryptogamic plants of the genus | 


WATER-LOGGED 





the light differently, (6) A similar effect 

prodaced on metal, as on a sword blade, by 

welding together various qualities of steel. 

fc) A similar effect produced in house-paint- 
g uF wiping the ground with a dry brush, 

in a flowing or irregular manner, while wet 
with colour. 

Watering-call (wa'tér-ing-kal), mn. Milif. 
acall or sound of a trampet on which the 
cavalry assemble to water their horses, 

Wate “Can (wa'tér-ing-kan), 1. Same 
as Watering-pot. 

Watering-placea (wa'tér-ing-plis), m. 1.4 
place where water may be obtained, as for 
n ship, for cattle, &c.—i2. A town or place 
to which people resort at certain seasons iu 
order to drink mineral waters, or for bath- 
ing, &c., a5 at the sea-side, 

Watering-pot (wa'tér-ing-pot), n. A hand 
vessel for sprinkling water on plants, and 
the like; a watering-can; a water-pot.— 
Watering-pot shell, the popular name for a 
genus (Aspergillum) of lamellibranchiate 
mollusca belonging to the family Gastro- 
chienidm. ; 

Wa g-trough (wa‘tér-ing-trof), mn <A 
trough in which cattle and horses drink. 

Waterish (wa'tér-ish), a. 1, Resembling 
water; watery; thin, aga liquor, ‘Fed upon 
such nice and waterih diet.’ Shak. Hence— 
2, Fig. weak; insipid. Onyden.—3. Moist; 
somewhat watery; as, waterigh land. *Water- 
ish Burgundy.’ Shak. 

Some parts of the earth grow moorish or waferish, 
others dry. Sur Af. Hale. 
Waterishness (wa'tér-ish-nes),n The state 

or quality of being wateriah. Foyer. 

Water-laid ghee a. Applied to a 
certain kind of rope. See ROPE. 

Waterlander, Waterlandian ( wy’ tér- 
land-ér, wa’ tér-land-yan), 1. A member 
of the more moderate of the two sections 
into which the Dutch Anabaptista became 
divided in the sixteenth century on the 
question of excommunication, both with 
regard to the atrictness and severity with 
which it was applied, as well as the extent 
to which it reached, their opponents ex- 
tending it to the relatives of the offender: 
so called from a ilistrict in Holland called 
Waterland. 


| Water-leaf (wa'tér-léf), n. The common 


Water-hen (wa'tér-hen), 2 =A water-fowl | 


of the genus Gallinula, the (7, chloropus, be- 
longing to the family Rallidw, It is known 


which see), 
ater-hog (wa'tér-hog), n. 1. A South 
American rodent mammal ( Hydrochoerus 
eapybara) of aquatic habits, See Cary- 
BARA —2, A Dame sometimes given to an 
African fenns of Suidm ( Potamochwrua) 
closely allied to the pda iy 

Water -horehoun “i ( wa-tér-hdrhound ), Ls 

ritish plant, us europa, 

alao Ffypey-wort which 4 
Water-horse- (wa-ter-hors’tél), n. The 
common name of several Hritish aquatic 


pame of planta of the genus Hydrophyllum, 
ao called from their Feng Ba the spring a 


amall quantity of water the cavity of 
each leaf. 
Water-leg (wy'tér-leg), n. In steani-boilers, 


a vertical water space connecting other 
water spaces, and crossing a flue space, by 
which ita contents are heated. 


| Water-lemon (wa'tér-le-mon), n. A plant 
also by the names of Moorhen and Gallinule | 


planta of the genus Chara, nat. order Char- | 


ice. 

Water-hyssop (wa-tér-his‘sop), n. A plant, 
Gratiola oficenalie, nat, order Scrophulari- 
aces. See GRATIOLA, 

Water-inch (wa'tér-insh),u. In Aydraulics, 
a measure of water equal to the quantity 
discharged in 24 hours through a circular 
opening of 1 inch diameter leading from a 
reservoir, under the least pressure, that is, 
when the water is only so high as to merely 
cover the orifice, This quantity is 500 cubic 
feet very nearly, 

Wateriness (wa't¢r-i-nes), n. The state of 
being watery. Arbuthnot. 

Wate (wa'tér-ing), m. 1. The act of 
overflowing or sprinkling with water; the 
act of supplying with water for drink or 
other purposes.—2. The place where water 
is supplied.—3. The process of giving a 
wave-like appearance to anything; a mode 
of ornamentation whereby a wave pattern 
ja produced, or where the article subjected 
to the process is made to exhibit a wavy 
lustre and different plays of light; specifi- 


cally, (2) A procesa of giving a wave-like | 


appearance to fabrics by passing them be- 


tween metallic rollers variously engraved, | 


which bearing unequally upon the stuff 
render the surface unequal, so a5 to reflect 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


of the genus Passiflora, the PF. laurifolia, 
See PASSIFLORA. 

Waterless (wa'tér-les), a. Destitute of 
water. 

Alas! the snow shall be black and aie, | 
The sta warrriers, fish inthe mountain, ¢Poyertf, 

Water-level (wa'tér-lev-el), n. 1. The level 
formed by the surface of still water.—2 A 
levelling instrument in which water is em- 
poyes nstead of mercury or spirit of wine. 
t consists of a glass tube containing water, 
open at both ends, and having the ends 
turned up. When the tube is placed ona 
horizontal surface the water will stand at 
the same height in the turned up ends, anil 
when placed in an inclined position the 
water will manifestly stand highest in the 
depressed end. 

Water-lily (wa't¢r-lil-i), n. The common 
name of aquatic plants of the genera Nym- 
hea and Nuphar, distinguished for their 
renutiful flowers and large floating leaves, 
The royal water-lily is the Victoria regia. 
Bee NYMPHZA and NUPHAR 

Water-lime (wa'tér-lim), n Hydraulic 

In ehip-bnild- 


lime. See under HYDRAULIC. 
Water-line (wa'tér-lin), 1. 
ing, one of those horizontal lines snpposed 
to be described by the surface of the water 
on the bottom of the ship, and which are 
exhibited at certain depths upon the asheer- 
draught. The most particular of these 
lines are, the light water-line, which shows 
the depression of the ship's body in the 
water when she ia light or unladen; anil 
the load water-line, which exhibits her de- 
ression in the water when laden, 


ater-locust (wy'tér-lé-kust), n Bee 
SWAMP-LOCUST TREE. 
Water-l Lying like 


ged (wa'ter-lond), a. 

alogonthe water. Applied toa ship when 

by ae and receiving @ 
0 


reat quantity 
of water into her hold the bh 


as become sa 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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to i numerous species of the family Hy- 
dridz. 

Water-soak (wa’tér-s6k), v.¢. 
fill the interstices of with water. 

Water-sodden (wa‘tér-sod-n), a. Soaked 
and softened in water. Tennyson. 

Water-soldier (wa’tér-s6l-jér),n. A plant, 
Stratiotes aloides. Called also Water-aloe. 
See STRATIOTES. 

Water-spaniel (wa’tér-span-yel), n. The 
name given to two varieties of the d 
called spaniel, viz. the large water-spanie 
and the small water-spaniel See SPANIEL. 

Water-speedwell (wa’tér-spéd-wel), nA 
plant of the genus Veronica, the V. mari- 
tima. 

Water-spider (wa’tér-spi-dér), n. A name 
common to the spiders constituting the 
family Natantes (which see). Called also 
Water-tick. 

Water-spout (wa’tér-spout),. A remark- 
able meteorological phenomenon frequently 
observed at sea, and exactly analogous to 
the whirlwinds experienced on land. It 
occurs when opposite winds of different 
temperatures meet in the upperatmosphere, 
whereby a great amount of vapour is con- 
densed into a thick black cloud, to which a 
vertical motion is given. This vertical mo- 
tion causes it to take the form of a vast 
funnel, which, descending near the surface 
of the sea, draws up the water in its vortex, 
which joins in its whirling motion. The 
whole column, which after the junction ex- 
tends from the sea to the clouds, assumes 
a magnificent appearance, being of a light 
colour near its axis, but dark along the sides. 





Water-spout. 


When acted on by the wind the column 
assumes a position oblique to the horizon, 
but in calm weather it maintains its vertical 
position, while at the same time it is carried 
along the surface of the sea. Sometimes 
the upper and lower parts move with differ- 
ent velocities, causing the parts to separate 
from each other, often with a loud report. 
The whole of the vapour is at length ab- 
sorbed in the air, or it descends to the sea 
in a heavy shower of rain. Sudden gusts of 
wind, from all points of the compass, are 
very common in the vicinity of water-spouts. 
What are sometimes called water-spouts on 
land are merely heavy falls of rain of a very 
local character, and may or may not be 
accompanied with whirling winds. They 
occur generally during thunder-storms, and 
differ only from severe hail-storms in point 
of temperature. 
Water-sprite (wa’tér-sprit),n. A sprite or 
spirit inhabiting the water. 
As if it dodged a water-sprive, 
It plunged, and tacked, and veered. Coleridge. 


Water-standingt (wa’tér-stand-ing),a. Wet 
with water: perpetually filled with tears. 
‘An orphan's water-standing eye.’ Shak. 
(Rare. ] 

Water-starwort (wa’tér-stir-wért), n. The 
common name of British plants of the genus 
Callitriche. See STARWORT. 

Water-stead (wa'tér-sted), n. An old name 
for the bed uf ariver. Admiral Smyth. 

Water-supply (wa’tér-sup-pli), n. The 
amvunt of water supplied to a community 
for drinking, culinary, detergent, and other 
purposes, as, the waler-supply of a town. 

Water -tabby (wa’tér-tab-i), n. A waved 
silk stuff. See TABBY. 

Water-table (wa'tér-ti-bl), n Inarch a 
string-course moulding, or other projection, 
so placed as to throw off water from a build- 


ing. 

Water-tank (wa’tér-tangk), n. A fixed cia- 
tern on shore, or a metal receiver on board 
ship, for holding water. Sinmonds. 

Water-tap (wa‘tér-tap), n. <A tap or cock 
by which water may be drawn from any 


supply. 
Water-tath (wa’tér-tath), n. (Water, and 


To soak or 


Prov. tath, cow’s or sheep’s d dropped 
on the pasture, hence the luxuriant 
growing about such dung; Icel. tath, dung, 
tatha, hay of a dunged field.) A species of 
coarse grass growing in wet grounds, and 
supposed to be injurious to sheep. [Provin- 
cial English. } 


Water -thermometer (wa’tér-thér-mom- 
et-ér),n. An instrument, in which water 
is substituted for mercury, for ascertain 
the precise degree of temperature at whic 
water attains its maximum denaity. This 
is at 39°°2 F. or 4°C., and from that point 
downwards to 32°F. or 0° C., or the freezing- 
point, it expands, and it also expands from 
the same point upwards to 212°F. or 100°C., 
or the boiling-point. See WATER. 

Water <tht (wa’tér-théf), n. <A pirate. 


Water-thyme (wa'tér-tim), n See ANA- 
CHARIS. 
Water-tick (wa’tér-tik),n. Same as Water- 


ater-tight (wa’tér-tit), a. So tight as to 
retain or not to admit water; as, a vessel, 
tube, or joint is water-tight when it has that 
degree of closeness which prevents the pas- 


sage of water. 
Water-trefoil (wa’tér-tré-foil), n. A plant, 
Menyanthes trifotiata. Called also Marsh- 


trefoil, Bog-bean or Buck-bean. See MENY- 
ANTHES. 

Water - trunk (wa'tér-trungk), n. A deal 
a lined with lead to hold water. Sim- 
monds. 

Water-tupelo (wa-tér-tii’pe-16), n A large 
species of tupelo, Nyssa denticulata, grow- 
ing in swamps in the southern parts of the 
United States, the fruit of which is some- 
times used for a preserve. 

Water-tuyere (wa’tér-twi-yar), n. In metal. 
a tuyere so constructed that cold water is 
made to flow in a continuous stream around 
a blast of air. Written also Water-twyer. 

Water-twist (wa'tér-twist), n. A kind of 
cotton twist: so called from being first made 
by the water-frame, the motive power of 
which was a water-wheel. 

Water-twyer (wa tér-twi-ér),n. See WATER- 
TUYERE. 

Water-vascular (wa’tér-vas-kii-lér), a. In 
physiol. applied to a peculiar system of 
canals in the bodies of the members of the 
sub-kingdom Annuloida, by which water 
circulates through the system. 

Water-violet (wa-tér-vi’5-let), n. A plant, 
Hottonia ustris. See FRATHER-FOIL. 

Water-vole (wa’tér-v5l), n. A water-rat. 
See VOLE. 

Water - wagtail (wa-tér-wag’tal), n. See 

Waterway (wa’tér-wa), n. 1. That part of 

ater- wa’tér-wa), n. 1. Tha 1) 
a river, arm of the sea, &c., through which 
vessels enter or depart; the fair-way.—2. In 
ship-building, a name given to the thick 
planks at the outside of the deck, wrought 
over the ends of the beams, and fitting 

nst the inside of the top-timbers, to 
which, as well as to the ends of the beams, 
they are bolted, and thus form an important 
binding. Their inner edge is hollowed out 
to form a channel for water to run off the 
deck. Iniron vessels the water-way assumes 
many different forms. 

Water - weak (wa’tér-wék), a. Weak as 
water; very feeble or weak. ‘If lustie now, 
forthwith am water-weak.' vies. 

Water-weed (wa’tér-wéd), n. A common 
name for aquatic wild plants b generally. but 
specifically applied to Anacharis Alsinas- 
trum, or water-thyme. See ANACHARIS. 

Water-wheel (wa’tér-whél), n. In hydrau- 
lics, (a) a kind of wheel for raising water in 
large quantities, as the Persian wheel. See 
under PERSIAN. (6b) A wheel moved by 
water, and employed to turn machinery. 
There are four principal kinds of water- 
wheels, the overshot wheel, the undershot 
wheel, the breast-wheel, and the turbine. 
See these terms. (c) The paddle-wheel of a 
steamer. 

Water-willow (wa’tér-wil-16), n. A plant 
of the genus Salix, the S. aguatica; called 
also Water-sallow. 

Water-wing (wa’tér-wing), n. A wall erected 
on the bank of a river, next to a bridge, to 
secure the foundations from the action of 
the current. 

Water-with (wa'tér-with),n. (With in this 
word=withy. See WITHY.)] A species of 
vine ( Vitis caribea) which ws in the 
West Indies in parched districts. It is so 
full of clear sap or water that, by cutting a 
piece 2 or 3 yards long, and merely holding 


the cut end to the mouth, a plentiful draught 
is obtained. 
Water-work (wa'tér-wérk), n. 1.¢ Cloth 
pane with water-colour,size, or distemper, 
ormerly sometimes used for hangings in- 
stead of tapestry, and for tents. 

For thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or the Ger- 
man hunting in wafer-wor’, is worth a thousand of 
these bed-hangings, and these fly-bitten ae 

re ¢ 


The king for himself had a house of timber, &c., 
and for his other lodgings, he had great and goodlie 
tents of blew water-worke, gamished with yellow and 
white. Holinshed. 
2. Ornamental wall-painting in Spat pik 
Weale.—3. pl. (a) A term commonly applied 
to the aggregate of constructions and appli- 
ances for the collection, preservation, and 
distribution of water for domestic pur- 
poses, for the working of machinery, or the 

ke, for the use of communities. (6) The 
structure or structures in which a spout, 
jet, or shower of water is produced; an or- 
namental fountain or fountains; also, an 
exhibition or exhibitions of the play of foun- 
tains. Bp. Wilkins. 

Water-worm (wa’tér-wérm), n. The popu- 
lar name for one of the Naidids. 
Water-worn (wa’tér-wérn), a. Worn by the 
action of water; especially, smoothed by 
the force or action of running water or 
water in motion; as, water-worn pebbles. 
Waterwort (wa’tér-wért), n. The common 
name of two British species of aquatic plants 
of the genus Elatine. See ELATINE. 
Water-wraith (wa’tér-rath), ». A supposed 
water-spirit, whose appearance prognosti- 
cates death or woe to the person seeing it. 
By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wratth was shrieking. Campbell. 


Watery (wa'tér-i),a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
water. 


The wate od 

Roll’d from a silver urn his coystal food. Dryden. 
2. Resembling water; thin or transparent, 
as a liquid; as, watery humours. ‘The oily 
and watery parts of the aliment.’ Arbduth- 
not. —3. Consisting of water. ‘From your 
watery grave.’ Shak. ‘The watery plain.’ 
Byron. ‘Chasms and watery depths.’ Cole- 
ridge.—4. Abounding in, filled with, or con- 
taining water; wet; moist. ‘The chaste 
beams of the watery moon.’ Shak. ‘Her 
watery eyes.’ Beau. & Fi. 

We'll use this unwholesome humidity, this gross 
watery pumpion. Shak, 
5. Tasteless ; insipid; vapid; sxpiritless; as, 
watery turnips.—6.+ Having a longing de- 
sire; vehemently desiring; watering. 


What will it be, 
When that the xv/er-y palate tastes indeed 
Love's thrice repured nectar? Shak 


7. In her. a term sometimes used for Undé 
or Wavy. — Watery fusion, inchem.the fusion 
or dissolution of a soluble salt containing 
water of crystallization in its own water on 
being exposed to heat. 

Water-yam (wa’tér-yam), n. A Madagascar 
lant, the lattice-leaf or lace-leaf (Ouviran- 
ra fenestralis), which grows in running 

streams. It has a root-stock about 6 or 9 
inches long and about the thickness of a 
man’s thumb, which is farinaceous and used 
for food. See LATTICE-LEAF. 

Wattle (wot’l), n. (A. Sax wetel, watul, a 
wattle, a hurdle, a covering, a tile, a dim. 
form akin to withe, withy (which see). ‘The 
original sense is something twined or woven 
together; hence it came to mean a hurdle 
woven with twigs, ora bag of woven stuff; 
hence the baggy flesh on a bird’s neck.’ 
Skeat.] 1. A hurdle made of interwoven 
rods or wands. —2. A rod laid on a roof to 
support the thatch. Simmonds. —8. The 
fleshy lobe that grows under the throat of 
the domestic fowl, or any appendage of the 
like kind, as an excrescence about the mouth 
of some fishes.—4. A name given to various 
Australian and New Zealand species of 
acacia, which yield gummy and astringent 
matters, and whose bark is therefore some- 
times imported for tanning. A. mollissima 
is called silver wattle; 4. afinis, black wat- 


tle. 

Wattle (wot’), v.¢. poe & pp. wattled; ppr. 
wating. 1. To bind with twigs.—2. To twist 
or interweave: to interlace; to plat; to form 
a kind of net-work with flexible branches; 
as, to wattle a hedge. — 8. To form by plat- 
ting twigs. ‘The folded flocks penn‘d in 
their wattled cotes.’ Milton. ‘The thick- 
fleeced sheep from wattled folds.’ Byron. 

Wattle-bark (wot1-birk), n. A bark used 
for tanning, obtained from several species 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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of Mimosa growing in Australia and New 

Zealanil, : 

Wattle-bird (wot'l-bérd), n. 1. An Austra- 
lian bird (Anthocherea caruneulata) belong- 
ing to the Melophagide or honey-eaters, 
and 60 named from the large reddish wattles 
on iteneck. It is about the size of a mag- 
ple, is of bold, active habits, has a loud dis- 
agreeable note, and lives on the honey and 
insects it olitains from the Banksias —2. The 
brush-turkey. 

Wattled(wot'ld),a. Furnished with wattles, 
asa cock or turkey,—Wattled and combed, 
in her. said of a cock when the gills and 
comb are borne of a different tincture from 
that of the body. 

Wattle-turkey (wot'l- -tér-ki), n. Same as 

Wattling (we ling), The act of platti 

(wot'ling), ". @ ac DP ng 
or interweaving wattles together; also, the 

Wauch, W: voy (wath) [Akin to D. 

a w a. wt 
ag, oe woe to loathe; comp. A. mae 
a l. valgr, lukewarm } Unpleasant 
to the taste or asa nauseous; bad; worth- 


Waught (wacht), n. ‘eis 
der quaght, a form of quag) 
siranght of of any liquid. [Sco 
af), a. See WAFF. 
Wauerit (wak'rif), a. Wakeful. Burna. 
Waul (wal), vi To cry as acat; to squall, 
fee he!lplesa infant t coming seatling and 
erylng into the world." Sir 
Waur (war), a. Worse. ‘Murder and waur 
than murder." Sir W. Scott. [8cotch.) 
bf nor ward v.t. To overcome; to worst, 


ave ( wiv), n. Liga wawe, from A. Bax, 
me 6 a wave, a Word ge eng to the 
to wag; Ice poe, 


a wave; the form of the en in Enelieh 
has been modified by the verb to wave, au 
that tare the noun may be regarded as a 
kind of hybrid word. See WAVE, v.t] 1. An 
undulation, ewell, or ridge on the surface 


of water or other liquid resulting from the | 


oscillatory motion of Its component par- 
ticles, when disturbed from their position of 
rest. by any force; especially, the rolling 
et roduced on the surface of the sea or 

arge body of water by the action of 


roma wind a billow; o surge, When the | 


surface of a liquid is pressed down at any 
the adjoining parte rise, but sink again 
the action of gravity; and acquiring a 
momentum pro ortionate to the mass and 
height, descend below the original level, 
epee other parts near them, which rise 
sink inasimilar manner. The result 
is a reciprocating motion, the particles to 
which the primitive impulse was communi- 
cated being alternately the lowest and the 
highest, forming the series of rid iges and 
hollows called wares, Where the depth of 
the liquid is invariable over its extent, or 
sofficient to allow the oscillations to proceed 
unimpeded, no progressive motion takes 
pace, each ridge or column being kept in 
ta place by the pressure of the adjacent 
columns. Should, however, free oscillation 
be prevented, as by the shelving of the shore, 
the columns in the deep water are not bal- 
anced by those in the shallower parts, and 
they thus acquire a ah sive motion 
towards the latter, or e the form of 
breakers, hence the ea Ni always roll in a 
direction towarida the shore, no matter from 
what point the wind may blow. When waves 
are produced by the disturbance of o small 
tantity of the liquid, as when a pebble is 
rown into a pool, they appear to advance 
from the disturbed point n Widening con- 
centric circles, the height of the wave de- 
creasing gradually aa it recedes from the 
coutre; but there is no progressive motion 
of the liquid itself, as is shown by any body 
floating on its surface. The whole seems to 
roll onwards, but, in reality, each particle 
of water only oscillates with a vertical ascent 
and descent. The height of the wave de- 
pends in a great measure on the depth of the 
water in which itis prodoced. The waves of 
the ocean have been known in some inatances 
to have reached a height of 43 feet, measured 
from the Lrough tothe crest. The ‘horizontal 
By step of a strong Atlantic wave, as tested 
Stephenson's marine 
been recorded as high as 3 tons to the square 
foot. It is a matter of common observation 
that a wave of much greater dimension than 
others occurs at certain intervals, rolling 


much higher on the shore than those im- | 


namometer, has | 





mediately preceding or followin 
breaki 
of vessels on the open sea, This is caused 
when several coexisting series of waves 
moving with different velocities meet, and 
the crests of two or three of them hecome 
superimposed upon each other. Several 
series of waves moving in different direc- 
tions may also coexist without destroying 
each other, bey rise to the chopping seas 
or cross swells 60 troublesome to mariners. 
The length of a wave ia equal to the space 
between the most elevated pointa of two 
oes re waves, or between the lowest 

nia of two adjolning hollows. A wave is 
said to have passed through its length when 
its elevated part has arrived at the place 
where the elevated part of the next wave 
stood before; or, the situation of two con- 
tiguous Waves s being given, when one of these 
has arrived at the place of the other; and 


it, or 


the time which is employed in thia transi- | 


tion is called the time of a wave's motion or 
the time of an undulation. The velocity of 
a wave is the rate at which the points of 


grentest elevation or de reasion seem to | 


change their places — { ware, See 
TIDE-WAVE.—Z, In physica, © vibration aia 
ted from one set of particles o 


paga 
elastic medium to the adjoining set, and #0 | 


on; sometimes, but not always, accompanied 
with a amall permanent displacement of 
such particles, The theory of the motion 
of waves is of great importance in physical 

science; since, not only is it connec with 
the phenomena of the waves of the ocean 
ordinarily produced by the wind, the tidal 


wave, &c., it has also a close relation to = | 


enomena of undulating musical strin 
e undulations in solids, as in earthqu 


waves, &c., while we know that sounds in 


air are propagated as waves, and that even 


light is now generally held to be a form of 


wave-motion, See usp, Lieut, UnNDu- 
LATORY.—3. Water. ([Poetical.) 

Build a ship to save thee from the food, 

I'll furnish thee with fresh wate, bread and wilh, 

Chapman, 
Deep drank Lord Marmion of the way. 
Sie IP, Seat, 

4 Anything resembling a wave in character 
or ap ee ns, (2) one of a series of un- 
dulati ng inequalities on a surface; a swell- 

ing outline; an undulation. ‘The bounte- 
ous wave of such a breast.’ Tennyson. *The 
thousand wares of wheat." Tennyson. (b) 
That which advances and recedes, rises 
and falls, comes and or increases and 
diminishes with some negro or regular 
recurrence like a wave. d recurring 
waves of prejudice;" ‘the holy organ roll- 
ing waves of sound;' ‘waves of shadow." 
Tennyaon. (c) The und lating line or streak 
of lustre on cloth watered and calendered. 
6 A waving or undulating motion; a signal 
— by waving the hand, a flag, or 

ke. 

Wave (wiv), oi. pret. & pp. waved; 
waning, [0.E. waven, to wave in the wind; 
A. Sax, wasian, which seems to have been 
used rather in sense of waver or hesitate 
through astonishment thanin physical sense; 
allied to Icel. vejfa, to wave, to vibrate, 
raf, doubt, uncertainty, vara, to hover 
about; 0.G, waben, to uctuate. Won in 
a derivative form. ] 1. To move loosely one 
way and the other; to fluctuate; to float or 
flutter; to undnulate. ‘Even aa the waving 
sedges play with wind." Shak, 


Sound trum ! bet our bloody colours trey | 
a : Steed. 


Nor meter the cypress in the wor walk. 
Fennyren, 


2. To be moved asa anew to beckon, 


A bloody orm itis, ... aod now 
It wearer unto ws. &, Jenson. 
8.4 To be in an unsettled state; to waver; to 
fluctuate; to hesitate. 
He wenn indifferently ‘twist doing ee Reena 
good nor harm 
Wave (wav), rt 1. To move one w oni 
the other; to brandish; as, to were the hand; 
to ware a eword., 
Eneas, hastening mated his fatal ne 
High o'er his head, 
2 To raise into inequalities of maneaek 
‘ Horns whelked and waved like th' enraged 
sea. Shak.—3.¢ To waft; to remove any- 
thing floating. Sir 7’, Browne,—4, To draw 
the pps of, or to direct, by a waving 
motion; to signal to by waving the hand or 
the like; to beckon. 


Look with what courteous action 


Tt meter you to a more removed ground, Sam, 


with immense force over the decks | 






pr. | 


6 To signify or command by a waving mo- 
Pee 7 Indicate by a wave of the hand, 
al for, *She 

issml.” Twa- 


nyson. 

Wave (wiv), c.f. Same as Waire in its va- 
rious senses; os, (a) to cast away; to reject. 
@ ) To relinquish, as a right or claim. (¢) To 

epart from, abandon, or quit. 

Wave,! pret. of weace. Wove. Chaweer. 

Wave-borne (wiv'bérn), a Borne or car- 
ried on or by the waves, 

Waved (wivd),a. 1. In/er. the same as Wa 
or Undé,—2, Variegated in lustre; as, 

| silk —$, In bot undate,—4. In entom. ap 

lied to insects when the margin of the 
y ja marked with a succession of arched 
segments or incisions. 

Wave-length (wiv'length), a. The distance 
between the crests of two adjacent waves 
or between the lowest parte of the depres- 
sions on each side of a wave. See WAVE. 

Waveless (wives), a Free from waves; 
not waving; undisturbed, unagitated; still; 

| as, the wareles sea. ‘Smoother than this 

velegs spring.” Peele. 

bape bannered blazonry hung tertwilers as @ 

ry hung Pag a tlt pall. 


Wavelet (wiv'let),n. A small wave; a ripple 
on, water, oi %. 
na million taqweletr ti with id 
Leapt the soft pulses of the runligsea, ze 
oF 


Wavellite (wi'vel-it), 1. (From Dr. Warel, 
the discoverer.] A mineral, a phosphate 
of aluminium, commonly found in crystals, 
which usually adhere and radiate, forming 
hemispherical or globular concretions from 
a very small size to 1 inch in diameter. 
The form of the c is usually that of a 
rhombic prism with dihedral terminationa. 
It occurs at Barnstaple in Devonshire, in 
Cornwall, near Cork in Ireland, in Germany. 
Brazil, &c. It has also been called Hydrar- 


Soe cctiearahy nm. A loaf for a wave- 
offering. 

Wave-motion (wiv'mi-shon), » Motion In 
curves alternately concave and couvex like 
that of the waves of the sea; undulatory 

Wave-offering “i  Cwavot- fér-ing), n. Im the 

‘a wiv'o ng n th 
Jewish ceremonial worship, snoffering made 
with waving towards thefour cardinal points 
Ex. xxix. 26, 27. 

nding 
lce 


Waver (wi'vér), vi. [A freq. co 
to the verb to ware, to fuctuate = rare, 
to hover, (See WAVE) Akin to 0.G. wa- 
beren, to move to and fro; D. weifelen, to 
totter, to hesitate.) 1. To play or move to 
and fro; to move one way and the other. 
to flutter, *Baners and penons waveryng 


with the wynde," Berners. 
From the high tree the biessom anrvering fell. 


ri L 
2 To be unsettled In opinion; to be unde 
termined; to fluctuate; to vacillate; as, to 
waver in opinion; towererin faith Shak. 
Let ws hold fast the profession of our faith without 

watering. Heb, =. mr 
4. To be in danger of falling or failing; tc 

totter: to reel. . 

thee: the the aay oF doom it seemed to her ewrerrur 

Lengfeticn . 


Waver! (waver), n, (Probably from rary, 
vi] A sapling or young timber tree. Arely 
Waverer (wi'vér-r), n. One who warers: 
one who rs unsectaed in doctrine, faith, or 


inion, 
Wa aware ing-li), ade. Ino wa- 
woe doubtful, fluctuating manner. 
(wii’ ver: ing-nes), n. Statecr 
“yeallay of being wave 
Wavenin (wiv'son),n [ aps connected 
with water, waif, rather than ware] <A 
name given to goods which after shipwreck 
Br floating on the sea. 
ave-Worn (wav'wirn), » Worn by the 
waves. ‘The shore that o'er his wace-teorn 
hasis bow'd." Shak, 
Waviness (wi'vi-nes), n. The etate or qua- 
lity of being wavy or undulating. 
Wavy (wi'vi), a. 1 Rising or swelling in 
waves; full of waves. 
salve bollow-bottom'd barkes ae. the cours 
ha pre 


2, Showing undulations or Sectanitcan of 
any kind; undulating. 
Let her glad valleys amills with wety corm, Sree 
Swarms of minnows show their littl heads 
Staying their wat:y bodies ‘gainst the _— 


3. In bot. undulating on the border or or oni 
the ‘eal In her. same as Unuidé (which 
ace 


a ye a waving &i 


oka te bowing, waved di 





F&te, far, fat, fall, mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


“note, not, move; tabe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; “ti, Se. abune; 9, Se. fey. 


WAWE 
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Wawe,t Wawt (wa), u. A wave. Spenser. | Estrilda, so called from its beak being red 


Wawl' (wali, v.c Tocry. See WAUL 
Wawl, Waul (wal), vi (Perhaps akin to 
A. Bax, wealiian, to roll, E. to wallow, or 
to wall in walleyed.| To look wildly; to 
roll the eyes. [Scotch] 
He mens on me with his grey cen, sola Tat cat. 
- = ah i 


Ste Be. Scat 
Wawlie (wali), a Same as Waly. 

Wax (waks), n. [A. Sax weer, G_ wacks, 
Ivel, and Rw. vax, Dan vor, D. vas; cog. 
Pol. vosk, Rus voska, Lith. e— Wa. 
Comp. L. riacum, G. irog (frogs), mistletoe, 
birdlime.) 1. A thick, viscid, tenacious sub- 
stance, excreted’ by bees from their bodies, 
and emploved in the construction of their 
cells; usually called Hees’-war, Ita native 
colour is yellow, and it has a peculiar smell 
resemliling honey, which is derived from 
the honey deposited in the cells. When 
bleached and freed from impurities, wax ia 
white, brittle, and translucent in thin seg- 
ments; it has neither taste nor smell; it has 
a specific gravity of from 0980 to O-DOG, It 
melts at 158° and softens at &@, becoming 
so Plastic that it may be moulded by the 
hand into any form It isamixture of three 
substances, called respectively myricin, cer- 
otic acid, and cerolein, in very variable pro- 
portions. These substances are themselves 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Wax is extensively employed both in ita 
original and bleached state; in the latter 
stute it is need for candles, and in numerous 
cerates, ointments, and plasters. It is also 
used in forming figures orimages, busta, &e., 
in the preparation of anatomical models, 
in the preparation of artificial fruit, flowers, 
&c. In statuary it is usedin making models 
for the metal cast. —?. Any substance re- 
sembling wax in appearance, consistence, 
plasticity, orother properties; as, Ca) 9 ego 
table product which may be regarded as a 
concrete fixed oil; the principal varieties 
being Chinese wax, cow-tree wax, Cuba wax, 
and Japan wax. It may be obtained from 
the pollen of many flowers, and it forms a 
part of the green fecula of many planta, 
particularly of the cabbage. It appeors as 
a varnish upon the fruit and the upper 
stirface of the leavea of many trees, as in 
the wax-palm and wax-myrtle, Called also 
Vegetable Wax, (6) A mineral product, one 
of certain fossil hydrocarbons which occur 
in small quantities generally in the carhon- 
iferous formation: called more fully Mineral 
Wax. The most familiarly known variety 
is ozocerite (which see) fe) A thick ten- 
acious substance excreted in the ear; ear- 
wax. (d) A substance found on the hinder 


legs of bees, derived from the pollen of | 


flowers. This was long supposed to be the 


subatance from which bees elaborated the — 


wax for their cells, but thia notion is naw 

- found to be erroneous, The pollen collected 
by bees serves for the nourishment of their 
larve:. (¢) A substance nsed in sealing let- 
ters. See SEALING-WAX. Cf) Athick resinous 
subetance used by shoemakers for rubbing 
their thread. 

Wax (waka), 0.¢ To smear or rub with wax; 
to apply wax to; to treat with wax; as, to 
twcoaz a thread or a table. 

Wax (waka), 1. i pret. wared; pp wazed or 
as (the latter perhaps now only poeti- 
ca. 
come; Icel. raza, Dan. verre, Sw. rina, G. 
wachsen, D wiaiseen, to wax: allled to L. 
augeo, Skr. takshdmi, tou increase, to wax; 
from a root seen also in L, vigor, E. ewowr, 
vegetable, &c.] 1. To increase in size; to 
grow; to becoine larger; a8, the wearing and 
the waning moon. * Wazred like a sea," ‘Shak. 


Tho shalt war and he eliall dwindle Tranysrave, 


2. To pass from one state to another; to 
become; as, to war strong; to wer warm or 
cold; to war feelle: to war oll * Waxen 

vane Shak. ‘Waxing pale forrage’ Fair- 
ax. 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 

Waxing well of hit deep wound Afiitve. 
—Waring kernels, war kernels, a popular 
name for sinall tumours caused by enlarge- 
ment of the lymphatic wlands, especially of 
children, from their being supposed to be 
associated with the growlng or waxing of 


the body 

Wax (wake), Arage; a passion. ‘She's 
inaterrible wer,’ #2. Kingsley. [5lang.] 

Wax -basket (waka'bas-ket), mn. <A fancy 
hasket made of or coated with wax. Sim- 
monids. 

Wax-bill (waks‘hil), n. A small finch, genus 


| Wax-candle ( 


| Waxen (wak'sn), a. 


pensive for 
ax-light (waks'lit), n. 
Wit 


| ifera, or candleberry-tree 


Wax- 


(A. Sax. weaertan, to grow, to be- | 


like wax It is often kept in cages. 
waks- 


made of wax. 
Wax - (waks'chand-lér), n. A 
maker or seller of wax-candles. 
Wax-cloth (waks’kloth), n. A popular but 
erroneous name for #loor-cloth (which see 
Wax-doll (waks’dol), ». Achild's doll made 
or partly made of wax. 
1 Made of wax: as, 
waren cells. — 2 bling wax; soft as 
Wax. 
Men have marble, wounen wasre hearts. SAmé, 


3. Covered with wax: as, a waren tablet. 

Waxen (wak’sn), old or poetical pp. of 
az, to grow, Gen. xix, 18. 

Wax- Waxed -end ( waks’end, wakst’- 
end), n. <A thread pointed with a bristle, 
and covered with rosin (shoemakers’ waz), 
used in sewing boots and ahoes. 

Wax-flower (wake'flou-¢r), ». 1. A flower 
made of bees'-wax.—2 A plant of the genus 
Clusia, C. Gusignis, See CLUSLIA. 

Waxiness (wak'si-nes), n. The estate or 

won of being waxy. 

ax- act (waks'in-sekt), n. <A name 
given to several insects other than the bee 
which produce wax. The most important 
is a small white insect (Coccus sinensis or 
C. Pela), a native of China, closely allied to 
the covhineal insect, and which depoaita ita 
wox as a coating resembling hoar-frost on 
the branches of certain plants, particularly 
on those of a variety of sumach, 
known as Chinese wax or pela, is collected 
from the plants, melted, and strained, and 
is then made into a very fine kind of candles 
which are used by only the higher classes in 
China It has been imported into England 
for candle manufacture, but is far too ex- 


eral tise. 
A taper made of 


Wax-modelling (waks-mod’el-ing), x. The 
art of forming models and figures in wax, 
Otherwise termed the Ceroplaste Art 

Wax-moth(waks'moth),n. Apopularname 
given to various epecies of moths of the 


Milman. 


nera Ptychopoda, Emmelesia, Cabera, cc. | 


ax-myrtle (waks'mér-tl), ». Myriea cer- 
See CANDLE- 


rae ea tees a Caakarreak} ) En- 
Rx. DAInsing waks paint-ing), 
caustic painting. See EXCAUSTIC. 
. Shean pon ag Aspeciesof palm, 
the Cererylon andicola, found in South Ame- 
rica, It is a native of the Andes, and is 
found chiefly between 4° and &" of north 
latitude, at an elevation of about 5000 feet 





War-palm (Crraagien anaicola), 


above the sea-level, among ru 
ices, It wa to the height of 180 feet. 
e trunk ts marked by rings, caused by the 
falling off of the leaves, which are 18 to 20 
feet long, and is covered with a thick seere- 
tion, consisting of two-thirds resin ond one- 
third wax, Thia substance is also exuded 
from the leaves, is whitish, almostinodorvus, 
except when heated, when it gives out a res- 
lnousolour, Inthe region in which it grows 


kan'dl), n. A candle | 


The wax, | 


ed preci- | 


WAY 





the wax, usally mixed with bees’-wax and 
tallow, is made intocandles. The only other 
palm which exudes wax, and that in a sort 
of scales from the palmate leaves, is the Car- 
nauba palm, found plentifully in Brazil. 

Wax-paper (waks'pi-pér),n. A kind of 
paper prepared by spreading over its surface 
a coating ag of white wax, turpentine, and 
& Ace cI 

ax-red (wake'red), a. Of a bright-red col- 
our, eee that of sealing-wax, ‘ Wax- 
red lips.’ Shak. 

Wax-scot t(wake'skot),. A duty anciently 
paid twice a year towards the charge of wax- 
candles in churches. 

Wax-tree (waks'tré), n, A name common 
to plants of the genus Vismia (which see). 
Wax-wing (waks' wing), n. common 
name of the species of dentirostral birds of 
the genus Ampelis. They are s0 named be- 
cause most of them have small, oval, horny 
appendages on the secondaries of the winga 
of the colour of red sealing-wax. Ouly three 
species have been recorded, viz. the EBohe- 
mian wax-wing or chatterer (4. yarrula), a 
migratory bird, which has a wide geographi. 
cal range, the American wax-wing or cedar- 
bird (4. carolinensis), which is confined to 
North America, and the red-winged chat- 
terer or Japanese wax-wing (4, phenicop- 

fera), an Asiatic bird. 

Wax-work (waks'wérk),n. 1.Work in wax; 
especially, figures formed of wax in imita- 
tion of real beings; also, anatomical pre 
tions in wax, preparations in wax of fruit, 
flowers, &c,—2 A place where a collection 
of such figures is exhibited.—3. A w 
plant of the genus Celastrus (C. scandens 
nat. order Celastracem, found by the sides 
of streams and in thickets. Its opening, 
orange-coloured pods, displaying the scarlet 
covering of the seeds, have a fine effect in 
autumn. . 

Wax-worker (waks'wérk-ér), mn, 1, One 
who works in wax; a maker of wax-work.— 
2. A bee which makes wax. 

Waxy (wak'si), a. 1, Resembling wax in ap- 
pearance, softness, plasticity, impressibility, 
adhesiveness, or other properties; hence, 
yielding; pliable; impressionable; soft. 
‘That the softer, wary part of you may re- 
ceive some impression from this discourse," 
Hammend.—2, Made of wax; abounding in 
wax.—Wary degeneration, Same as Amy- 
loid Degeneration, 

Way (wa), n. (0. E. wat, wei, wey, from 
A. . Wey, aA way, Toad, passage; Dan. vei, 
Sw, cig, leel. vegr, D. and G. weg, Goth. 
vigs, way, from a root meaning to move, to 
go, to take, to carry; seen also in E. wagon, 
wain, L. vie, a way (in viaduct), reho, to 
carry. whence rehiculwmn, a vehicle, velum, 
a sail (K. veil), rehemens, vehement, &e. 
Hence always, away, &c.] 1. A track or 
path along or over which one passes, pro- 
greases, or journeys; a place for passing; a 
re route, road, street, or passage of any 


The why is as plain as way to parish church. Shak 
The season and were were very improper for his 
majesty's forces to march so great a ance. 
Hurlyy, 
2 Length of space; distance. ‘A good way 
on before." Tennyeon, 
Thy servant wifl go a little may over Jordan, 
1 Sam, wim. 36, 
3 A going, moving, or passing from one place 
to another; progression; transit; journey. 
The Lord . .. will send his angel with thee, and 
prosper thy mary, ren, Exiv. go. 
4. Path or course in life. 
The wey of transgressors ishard, Prov iil. #5. 


6. Direction of motion, progress, or travel; 
course; relative position or motion to or 
from a certain point; tendency of action. 
‘This way the coverlets, another way the 
sheets.” Shak. ‘Now sways it this way, ... 
now sways it that way." Shak ‘Which 
way looks he?’ Shak, ‘Turn thy edged 
aword another way.’ Shak.—t. Means by 
which anything is reached, attained, or ac- 
complished, proceeding; course; acheme; 
device; plan. 

By noble yr we conquest will prepare: 

First offer peace, and that refused, make war, 


Orpiley. 
7. Method or manner of proceeding; mode; 
fashion; style; as, the wrong or the right 
way of doling something, 
I will one way of other niake you amends. S4as, 
God hath so many times and wayr spoken hs men, 


er. 
His wey of expressing and applying them, not his 
invention of them, is what we adinire. A darren. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


wh, whig; 


zh, azure.—See KEY. 


WAY 
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WAYWARD 





. Usaal mode of acting or behaving; mode 
of dealing; method of life or action; regular 


or habitual course or scheme of life; aa, a 


person of peculiar ways, 
All fesh bad corrupted his way wpan re earth. 


wh am 
0. Resolved plan or mode of action or con- 
duct; course approved of as ane’s own. 
He was of an high mind, and loved his own will and 
his as one that revered himself and would rey 
"If Thad arte 
m 
He had mewed in uenerat hore, 
10. Sphere of observation. 
The general officers and the public ministers that 
fell in my way were generally su od to ig ed 


11. Nauti. (a) progress or ation through 
the water; as, a vessel is under way when 


Si. Fouser, 


she ns her motion, she gathers way 
when she increases her rate of sailing, anil 
(Dy el way when the rate is diminished. 


(>) pi e timbers on which oa ship is 
ched. (c) pl. Skids on which heavy pack- 
ages are raised or lowered,—12. Way and 
pan are used in certain phrases in the 
pense of wise; as, he is no weye a match 
for his opponent. 
‘Tis oo way the interest even of the priesthood, Foye. 
—To come one's way or ways, to come 
along, to come on: a phrase often en- 
couragingly used when asking or inviting 
one to approach or accompany the speaker, 
(Colloq. } 


Come your wader (saieth he}, for now are + thi 
in o readinescr ane 


You must be watched ere you be made wc 00 
you? Comer yenr wayr, our your mays. Shunk. 
—T'o give way (a), to brenk or fall, as under 

sure or a strain; as, the floor’ gave wa 

eath our feet; the ice gave way benea 
the skaters; the rope gave way the vant 
drifted. (b) Tu make room for passing; to 
suffer to pass; hénce, to give free scope; to 
recede: to yiehl; to submit: not to resist 
or hinder. 

Open your gates and prov the victors way. SAwé, 
Small to greater matters must gite way, SAad, 
The senate, forced to yiel! to the tribanes of the 

people, thought it ir Wisest Course also sadn 


may to the time, ‘ 
—To one’a way or ways, to take one's 
de ure; to set out; to depart; to be off. 

He declared to his friend that he was never guilty 
in the murdenny of the man; and so he went Au 
mes. Latrvner, 
The phrase, when addressed to others, 
sometimes implies reproach=be off! be- 
rome | 
Moe thy wayr! I 'gin to be aweary of thee. Shab. 
Sometimes, however, it is used as a term of 
exhortation or applause=well, take your 
Own course. 

Petruchio, ge fy ways, the ficldis won. SAas. 
—To go the way Wf all the earth, to die. 
1 Ki. il 2—To lead the way, to be ‘the first 
or most alvanced in a march procession, 
poy igs or the like; to act the part of a 

er, guide, &c. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull dela 

Allured to better worlds, and ded lire tay. afromstie, 
—To make way, (a) to give room for passing; 
to open a clear passage; to stand aside; tu 
move 80 a8 to suit the convenience of an- 
other; to cay place. ‘Make way there for 
the princes. Shak. (b) To open a path 
through obstacles; to overcome all reaist- 
— hinderance, oF diMculties; to pene- 

With this little arm and this good sword 


L have prade iy way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your ers aaa, 


Then ber false voice ssae'r worry broken with sols, 
PTHRVTON, 
—To mate one'w way, to find and vara i 
successful career; to advance successfully; 
to advance in life by one's own exertions. 


The boy was to know his father’s circumstances, 
ons that was to mute Ai way by his awn » 
maey. 


—To take one's way, (a) to set out; to go. 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden feot ‘their solitary tay. Milton, 
(4) To follow one's own settled plan, course, 
opinion, inclination, or fancy. 


Doctor, your service for this time is coded ; 
Take your rane tay. Saab, 


— By the way, (a) nthe courerol S of the journey, | 


passage, or the like; on th 

See that ye fall not owt Ay she peas sg aly. 24. 

>) In passing; without necessary connec- 
n with the main subject or purpose; 

parenthetically. 


Note, Ay the ae, that wnity of isla is 
tasler to pone than usity of species. Baran. 


_—— 











— Ry way of, a3 for the purpose of; as being; 
to serve as or in lieu of; as, he got a pension 
by way of recompense.—JIn the way, in a 
ae or of such a nature as to obstruct, 
mpede, hinder, or prevent; ma, that med- 
dling fellow is always in the way; there are 
some difficulties in the way; her ge train 
is always in the woy.—Jn the way of, 80 a8 
to meet or fall in with; in a arpbhaX 


you in the wa a good piece of business. 
—Jn the family way, with child; pregnant 
Collog.J—On the woy, lu going or travel- 

a along; hence, in a oneiv state ; 
onraneing towards complet or accom- 


plishmen 
Our wishes on Hie iy 
May prove effects. Shad, 

—Out of the way, (a) not in the proper 
course; in such o position or condition ag 
to pass or miss one'a object; in such a 
ate or etate as to be hindered, impeded, 
ncommoded, or prevented; away from the > 
mark; aside; astray. 

We are quite out of fhe way when we think that 
things contain within themselves the qualities that 
ae to wa in oan Locke, 


Men who go fhe wry to hint free things must 
be guilty of ab ted tyorrudencyss, irhtarnsron, 


Don't put yoursell enf of te may on our 5 Sean 


@) ) Not in its proper lace or where it can 
found or wet with; hence, concealed, 
hidden, or lost. 

Is't lost? is't gone? speak, is itows' fae way! Shad. 


(ec) Not in the usual, ordinary, or regular 
course; out of the beaten track; hence, 
extraordinary; remarkable; striking ; as, 
her beauty and accowplishments are no- 
thing out of the way. [Collog, ]— Covered 
or covert way. See COVERED-W AY. — Milky 
Way. See GaALaxy. — Aight way, in 
law, a privilege which an individual or 
particular description of persons may have 


of going over another's ground, subject to 
| certain conditions, or sanctioned by 


cus- 
tom by virtue of which the right exists, A 
right of way may be claimed by prescription 
and immemoria asa such r ght being ab- 
solute and indefeasable if tuted to be used 
Mee fo the rgd of ae CURRICEA of 
the action, may grante * 
cial permission, as when the owner of lands 
righ to another liberty of passing over his 
gee nds to go to church, market, or the like, 
n which case the gift is confined to the 
grantee alone, and dies with him. 


ground in the middle of 
same time tacit! 
way to come at it— Way «f the rounds, in | 
Jert. a space left for the round be- | 


town. — Ways and means, (a) methods; re- 
eres favilities. 


eyther prince sought the mayer ava meamys 
howe anit: of theym myght discontent ip 


(6) Specifically, tu Laptslation, sueane for 
sing inoney; resources of revenue, — 
Domne af ways dad means. Bee Com- 


way.t Waye | (wa), vt To weigh; to es- 


Way! (wa), v. oy 1. To go in, to proceed 
along.—2. To go or journey to.—3. To put in 
the way; to teach to 
to the road: said of horses. 

Ah hat f ell hi 
bird thar fles ss not well mayed: : pane et 

Wayt (wi), vt To journey. 

Onatine, as they together mayrad, Senne. 


Way-baggage (wi'bag-aj), 1. The baguage 
or effects of a nn & passenger on a railroad 
or in a slage-coac 

Way-bennet (wiben-net), mn. A_ British 
plant of the genus Hordeum, the A. wwrt- 
num; called also Wall-barley. See Hun- 
DEUM, 

Way-bill (wa'bil). n. A list of the names of 
passengers who are carried in a public con- 
veyance, or the description of goods seut 
with a common carrier by land. 


"It's so on the may-duil,* replied the Guard. 


Waytaring 
fe hn a aces of Viburnum, the 


Waygoing (wii'gd-ing), a. 


Waygoose (wi' n, 
goose, wa ated ge Ly occur, 4 the first 


Again, a | 
right of way may arise by act and operation | 
of law, as when a man grants a piece of | 

is fleld he at the | 


and implicitly granta a " 


tween a rampart and the wall of a fortified | 


in the way; to break 


junction at which the strata separate or 


ve way. Paye. 

Way-bread (wa’bred), mn. (A. Sax. jeeo- 
brade—wrg, & Way, an ie oe head 
ita being ound ee on pide 5 1 ote 
from its broad leaves] A name given to 
the herb plantain (Plantago major). 

Way -doort (wi‘dér), nm. Btreet-door, Bp. 


position for “_ or getting: as, I can put Wayfare! (wi'far), vi. [Wey and fare, to 


journey.) To journcy; to travel. 


A certain Laconian, as he , Came to a 
place where there dwelt an old fi saber 
W + (w wal far), 7. The act of wayfaring 
or journey! vel. 
Way-farer (wii! fiir-0r), n. One who way- 
fares, journeys, or Psi a traveller; a 


ich. Carew. 
ge (wi'far-ing), a. Being on o 
journey; travelling. Judg. xix. 17. 


Moreover for the refreshing of ring men, he 
ordained cups of yron or brasse to fastened by 
such Cleare wells and {ountalas 18.2 did runne Pat. sa 


waie's side. 
-tree ( wi’ far-ing- at}, & 


esenger. 


fona: cal. 
VIBURNUM, 


A 
Yr. Lan 
d also Nealy Gelder-rose, See 
oles, away 


Prigorcbee sb of, raay.— Way or bel ong 
one who ae ‘Deve e 
crop which is taken land tho 


the tenant leaves a Sgt 
[The forms ways. 


part of the word seems to be G 
weitzen, wheat, the term being probably 
borrowed from German The name given 
Scalia bees fern te past 
originally place during 
wheat waif J ow, ra'ih), —s 
w P “aA wali), of pre pp. 

waylaud; ppr. waylay ying. (Way and lay.| 
To watch faidionsty in the way, with a view 
to seize, rob, or slay; to beset iu ambush; 
ns, to waylay a traveller. 

I ¢ to ill we th where 
chance t lea. See lice me tea rorse 


aevaieee (wi-li’ér or wiili-¢r), n. One 


who waylays; one who waits for another in 
as with a view to seize, rob, or slay 


Way-leave (wi'lév), nu. Right of way. See 


u 
Another thing that is remarkable is their thw 44 
feever ; for when men have pieces of ground betw 
the colliery and oe river, they sell leave to lead cane 
over their ground. Reger North, 
wi'les), a. Having no way or 
h; pathless; trackless. Drayton, 
ay eoaloer (wh mbk-€5), n. One who makes 
@ way; a precursor. ‘Waymakere to the 
; ee tution of the evangelical truth‘ 


eaavic (ol/cdikn dcudk ti de 
iret mat 8 


rent ( wee t) [See w 

(Wi'ment), wi. AIMENT. 

x wail; to lament. | 
For what bootes it to weepe and mayen, 


Waymanst (wi'ment), n. Lamentation. 


pane (wa'pa 


ge in wat watered ian, 
wii'pas-en-jér), nm. A 
seger picked up by the way, that is ate 
at somie po ede be- 
itt @ regular or stopping 
laces or stations ” 


en (wi'post), mn. Same as Finger- 


na, La A slip left for cart- 
Local. } 


ty came to o place where three cross-roacis 
Without any muy-fert Muck up by the i side. 
AY, farhaw, 


Way-shaft (wi'shaft), m. Insteam-e 


the rocking-shaft for working the alide- 
valve from the eccentric. 


Wayside (wa'sid),n. The side of the way; 


the border or edge of the road or eWaneay, 
Sometimes used adjectively=of or pertain- 
ing to the wayside; growing, situated, &c., 
by or near the side of the Way; as, wayaids 
flowers. 

The windows of the wayride inn, 

Gleamed red with fire-light through the leaves, 


: rd (wi’bdrd), n. A mining term | Way-station (wi’sti-shon), m. An inter- 
how pretty generally need by geologists to | mediate station on a ad. [United 
esignate the thin layers or bands that | States, ] 
separate or define the boundaries of thicker Way “thistle (wa'this-1), m lant of the 
strata. Thus, thick beds of limestone are | genus Cnicus, C. arvensis. aleo Pield- 
aerate by eats of ate shale, ane. | w thintle. = 
es are separa wy of o Wayward (wi'wér!), a, | Pls 2 head. 
these thin ayer indicating the lines of | less fourm of aweiwa as i Thus waywerd 





Fate, tar, ‘fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; 


li, 8c. abune; J, &o. fey. 


WAY-WARDEN 


isairay-ward, that is, turned away, perverse. 
This is the simple solution of a word that 
as given much trouble. Tt is a parallel 
formation to froward,’ Skeat,) Full of 
peevish caprices or whima; froward; per- 
verse, ining, purblind, wayward boy." 
SAak, cThwarting the wayward sens,” Shak. 

Wayward beauty doth not fncy move, Faiefar, 
Way-warden (wi'wagr-den), m, The sur- 
veyor of a road. 


*Hadl'st best repent and mend thy ways. 
Ty -marwen tay do that; | wear out oo are 


“The | 


nngrley. 
Waywardly (wi'wérd- li), adv. In a way- 
ward manner; frowardly; perversely. 
Waywardness (wa'wé “nes), Ti. qua- | 


lity of being wayward ; 
verseness, Shak. 
Wa 3a (wa'wiz), a. Expert in finding or 
are ‘ping the way ; knowing the way or route. 


Waywiser t (wa'wiz-ér), n. [G. 
from wey, way, and weiaen, to direct | An 
instrument for measuring the distance which 
one has travelled on the road; an odometer 
or pedometer. 


frowardness; per- 


1 went to see Colonel Blount who shewed ae ves 


ioe = heneg exact! 
hem by an io bes oo 
| marie ane pointing ta the 


Application of the no 
suring the miles, an 
we went on. It had 


number of rods, another to the miles, by 19 fo oon, | 
tania, 


with all the subdivisions of quarters. 


Wa Waiwode (wi'wid), n. Pol. 
and Rus. weyewoda, lit. army leader, 


roi, an army, and wodit, to lead] A name | 


originally given to military commanders in | 


various Slavonic countries, and afterwards 


to governors of townsor provinces. It waa | 
borne for a time by the rulers of Moldavia | 


and Wallachia, who subsequently took the 
wae of Hos 
ay wodeship (7 (wi'wod-ahip), n. The pro- 


‘ince or jurisdiction of a waywode. 
aor (wi'worn), a. Wearied by tra- 


We (we), pron, ,pl of f Boole wv, O. Sax. 
we, wi, Icel. vér, ver, Dan. and Sw. ei, D. 
wi). Sitios ae ‘wei, eog. Skr. enna 

18 wore is supposed resen 
m of the old radical aa ‘ 
suffix «(G. r) to be a relic of an old demon- 
strative ema joined to the first pronoun. 
Originally, therefore, we = ma-ema = J + 
that (or Ae) See Us.) I and another or 


me, I, and the | 


others; land heorshe,orl andthey. We | 


ia sometimes, like thew, ¥ 
society, people in general, 


ely used for 
e world, &c., 


but when the speaker or writer uses we | 


he identifies himself more or lesa directly 
with the statement; when he uses they he 
implies no such identification, Both pro- 
nouns thos used may be translated by the 


French on and the German man; as, we (or | 


they) say=on dit, man sagt. 

(Vice) seen too oft, familiar with her face 

Ie firwt endure, then pity, then embrace, Atal 

*Taer say so." “And who are ‘fhey I" E 
bode asteds: Taey! Tey is a 
momger, an unknown, unacknow led 
answered, unauthorized creation quoted on all acme 
sions.’ er. 3. C0. Aft 
We is frequently used by individ 
editors, authors, and the like, when allud- 
jung to themselves, in order ta avoid the 
appearance of egotism which it ia aa- 
sumed would result from the nent use 
of the pronoun I. The plural style is also 


mpi by kings and other potentates, and | 


is said to have been first used in his edicts 
by King Joho of England, according to 
othera by Richard I. The French and Ger- 
man sovereigns followed the example about 
the beginning of the thirteenth centary. 
ie cha all 
Th laces sloneinnting wanda ak 
Weak (wék), a. [Not directly from A. Sax 
wie, weak (which would have become in 





modern English woak or woke), but from | 


the Scandinavian; Icel. reikr, reykr, Sw. 
rek, Dan. veg, LG. and D. week, Gh. iweich, 
pliant, soft, weak. The original meaning was 
yielding or giving way readily, the stem 
singe seen in A. Sax, wican, 0. H.G, wichan, 

te yield, to give way; Gr. (vkeikein, to yield. 
Wick, wicker, are from same root.) 1. Want- 
ing physical strength; a 
strength of body; not able to raise great 
welghts or do severe tasks or work; wanting 
vigour or robustness; feeble; exhausted: in- 
firm; sickly. ‘A poor, in firm, weak, anil des- 
pised old man.’ Shak. (5) Not able to sus- 
talon a great weight, pressure, or strain: as, 
weak thinber; a weak bridge; a weak rope, 
(¢) Sot having the parts firmly united or 


ch, chain; j, job; 


VoL. IV. 


th, Sc. loch; = g, go; 


as, (a) deficient in | 
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adhesive ; eaally broken Or Be 
pieces; readily fractured; brittle; as, a weak 
vessel (d) Not stiff; pliant; bending; frail; 
soft; as, weak stem of a ee e) Not 
able to resist onset or attack ; eur- 
mounted or overcume; a8, a aeai fortress, 
barrier, or fence.—2. Deficient in force of 
utterance or sound; having little volume, 


loudness, or sonorousness; low; feeble; 
small, ‘A voice, not soft, weak, pi — 
He gsi ae Ascham,—3. W Wanting 


Leaf serbia ita functions or office; deficient 
in ctional energy, activity, or the like. 
My weak stomach.’ Shak ‘My eyes are 
Bm Shak. —4, Unfit forpurposesof attack 
or defence, either from want of members, 
training, pap at orother martial resources; 
not strong in armas, 
The legions now in Gallia are 
Full meat te undertake our wars, 


6. Not abundantly or eufficien it 
nated with the essential, requil. or usual 
ing substane or with aes wlating SF ponte. 
au ces or pe —_ not 6 usu 
— ts, weak Len pe gs a weak 
wea punch. — ot possessing 
moral on; teen strength, ur, or ryt A 
deficient in strength of intellect or ju 
eg ‘A weak mind and an able body" 
te heal 
Anes ate 
To ine Stereo Nay Anon is a proof of a 
> Having imperfect mental faculties; im- 
becile ; ly; fatnous; stupid; pore 
of weak intellect or mind.—&. ‘Not ving 
acquired full confidence or conviction; not. 
decided or confirmed; vacillating; wavering. 
Him that is weed in the faith, receive ye, bot wot 
to doubtful disputations. Rom. xiv. 1. 
?. Wanting steadiness or firmness; unable 
to withstand temptation, persuasion, ur- 
gency, or the like; easily moved, impressed, 
or overcome, 
Superior and unmoved; here onl 
Against the charm of beauty's paeentel erful glance. 


If svat! woman went astray, 


Their stars were more af fault than they, Primer | 
from or indicating lack of | 


10. Resultiu 
judgment, discernment, or firmness: aria- 
ng from want of moral courage, of self- 
denial, or of determination; injudicious; 
a4, & weak compliance; a weak surrender. 


Lf evil thence ensue 
She first his meat indulgence will accuse. Afidten. 


11. Not hp effective or pre power, 
or not felt to be effective or prevailing. 
My ancient gr sernecaee arctoomeat Shab, 


Can fron A hen Bag the Duke of York, 

Anon expect him here 
12 Not having the power to convince; not 
supported by the force of reason or truth; 
unsustained; as, weak reasoning or argu- 
ment; weak evidence. 

A case a0 weed and feeble hath been much par 
sisted in. Homke 
1%. Not founded in right or justice; aot 
easily defensible. 

1 know not what to say; my title's mert— 

Tell we, may not o king ptanheir? SAmd, 
14. Not having power or ur of expres- 
sion; deficient in pith, oS or nae yt 
a4, a weak sentence; a weak style,—15. In- 
considerable ; wlight ; a tease ‘This 
weak and idle theme.’ . "Mine own 
weak merita.” Shak.—16. In gram, a term 
spouet to a noun or a verb, or to a declen- 

on or conjugation where the plural in the 
case of the noun is marked by the addition 
of «, and the preterite and past participle 
in the case of verbs are marked by the addi- 
tion of ed; as, boy, bows; I love, I loved, I 
am loved: called otherwise regular, and dis- 

tinguished from strong, or irregular.— Weak 
side, that side or aspect of a ns char- 
acter or disposition by which he is most 
influenced or affected. 
Guard thy heart 
On this masé aa where most our nature fails 
A ala Lruren, 
Weekt (wék), 0. Tomake weak; to weaken. 
ine, 


Weak) (wék), o.< To become weak. Chau- 


Weaken (wék'n), of [Weak, and the verb- 
forming suffix-en.] To make weak or weaker; 
to lessen the strength of or to deprive of 
strength; to debilitate; to enervate; to en- 
feeble; as, to weaken the body; to weaken 
the mind; to weaken the han Py of the mia- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing: 


ted into | 


Shas, 


Ww 
little SoRrags; 3 





TH, then; th, thin; 


WEAL 


gistrate; to weaken the force of an objec- 
tion or argument. 
A languor came 
Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 
iF eabems nye the man, till he could do fo more, 


Tranyson, 
Weaken (wék'n), 1.4% To become weak or 


weoker; as, he weakens from day to 
Shak oe 


Weakener (wék'n-ér), mn. One who or that 
which weaken 


Fastings yea ‘ naged, 
are huge helps rope, and reat west af a off 


Wi (wék’ning), ¢. Having the an ua 
ad serbian! reducing strength; as, a very 


Weak-eyed (wék'ld), a. Having weak eyes. 
Collins 


Weak-fish alpha n. A fish of the genus 
Otolithus lis), 80 called becanse it 
has a tender steniths and cannot pull hard 
when hooked. Called also Sgueteague(which 


Be), 
eak-headed (wi ving 
ra head or AN rap bein “ 
Having 


eak-hearted Pde dee" ag 
ree (wé Somewhat weak; 


spirited. Shak. 
‘ish), a. 

There wah a innocent young walter of a slender 
form with teradera begs. Dalebews. 

Weakling (wék'ling), ». <A feeble creature. 
And drags me down to mob me up withal 

In soft and milky rabble of 

Poor mewkling even as they are. Teampaern. 

, adv. Ina weak manner; 


as, (@) ¥ th little physical | Pare § 
not forcibly; aa, & fortress weakiy defen 
(>) With want of efficacy. . 
Was plighted faith so aeedly seal’ Lae, 
€ ) With feebleness of mind or intellect; in- 
acreetly; injudiciously. 
This high of 
= ae: sath of bene, map ag 
But mend/y to a woman must revealit, Milieu, 
Weakly (wék'li), a. Not strong of constitn- 
tion; infirm; as, a woman; a man of 
a weak! constitution. ‘This pretty, puny, 
weakly little one.” Tennyson, 
Wi (wék'nea), n. ‘The state or 


lity of being weak; as, (a) want of physical 
strength; want of force or ur; feeble- 
ness; a8, the weakness of achild; the weak- 


Ness ‘of an invalid; the weakness of a wall or 
bridge, or of thread or cord ' The weak- 
memrok mine sek’ EASE (0) W Strength of 

or 1 tre want of 6 o 
will or resolution; ee of mind. 


Sir, [ am ver'd; 


Bear with my wretness; my old brain is troubled ; 
De not disturbed with my infirmity. Shad, 
All wickedness ls toraé nar, Af aiFons. 


pa of soft without ardour, or epright- 
without weakness; without 
slasing gay." - (@) Want of moral force 
or effect hy + mind; want of cy. 
‘The weakness of those testimonies.’ Tillot- 
gon, (¢) Defect; failing; fault: with a plural 
Many take pleasure... in spread pron yw 
y spreading d the 


artlwvenier of an exalted 


Syn. Feeblenesa, debility, infirmity, gre 


cility, decrepitude, defect, f ty, 
Weak-sig ted (wék’sit-ed), Having ak 

wék's a. Having we 
sight. br. Tucker, 

Weak-spirited (wék’spir-it-ed), a. Having 
a weak or timorous spirit; pusillanimous. 
Sir W. Seott. 

Weal (wél), ». [A. Sax. wela, weala, pros- 


perity, wealth, bliss, lit. the state of being 
well, from wel, well: . bel, Sw. val, O..G, 
wela, weal. Bee WELL.) 1..A sound, healthy, 
prosperous state of a person or thing : the 
atate of being well; welfare; prosperity ; 


happiness. artner of your weal or woe.’ 
ue. ‘As we love the weal of our souls 
and bodies." Bacon. 


The weal or wo in thee is plac d. Af iio. 
—The public, general, or common weal, the 
interest, wellbeing, he ie the com- 
munity, state, or poc 


He for the canner meni, 
The fading politics of mortal Rame, 

As T might slay this child, if good need were, 
Slew both his sons, Tirawyron 
2+ The body politic; the state. ‘The spe- 
cial watchmen of our English weal.’ Shak, 
Weal t (wél), vt. ate iS poeta the weal or 


welfare of. 
The mark of a stripe. 5¢ee 


Weal Sela n. 
Weal ad (we), c.f. To mark with stripes. Sea 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
177 


w, wig; 


WEAL-BALANCED 


fe plane ng (wél-bal‘anst), a, - Balanced 
th regard to the common weal or good. 


From thence, 
a eold dation and nate/!-dalancead form, 
é shall proceed with Angelo, Sauk, 


A or arahiskay only this once.] 
yeald (weld). a. [A. Sax, weald, wald, aforest | 
tract; G. wald, a wood orforest. It 18 a form 


of wold (which eee)) A piece of open forest | 


land; a woody place or woody waste; a wold. 
Aga proper name it is applied to a valle 
or tract of country lying between the No 
= South Downs of kent and Snssex in 
England. *Fled all night long by glimmer- 
ing waste and weald,” Tennyson. 
Weald-clay (wéld’kla), mn. The upper por- 
tion of the Wealden formation, composed 
of beds of clay, sandstone, calcareous sand- 
stone, conglomerate limestone, and iron- 
stone. The clay is of a blnish or brownish 
colour, tenacious, somewhat indurated anil 
slaty, The limestone ia often concretionary, 
and usually contains fresh-water shells of 
the genus Paludina, The weald-clay forms 
the subsoil of the wealds of Sussex and 
Kent, separating the Shanklin-sands from 
wa Hast ngs beds. 


ealden wel’ den), a. Of or ryt 
to a weal j apacr ically. belor Ak Phe the 
Weald of Sussex and Kent.— calden for: 


mation, group, or «trata, in geol. a series of 


fresh-water strata belonging to the lower | 


cretaceous epoch, and occurring between 
the uppermost beds of the oolite and the 
lower ones of the chalk formation. The 
name originated from the circumstance me 
these fluviatile beds are largely develo 

in the weald of Kent and Sussex, where t rn 
seem to occupy the site of an ancient estu- 
ary ba ea received the clay and mud of 


The group has been | 


 Siganls river. 
divide to two series, the weald-clay and 
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‘Born in wealth and wealthily nursed.’ | 


Hood. 
I come to wive it mea//Ady in Padua; 


If weedthidy then happily in Padua. Shak, 


| Wealthiness(welth'i-nes),n. State of being 


wealthy; richness, 
Wealthy (welth'i), a. 1. Having wealth; 
rich; having large possessions in lands, 
» Money, or securities, or larger than 

e generality of men; opulent; affluent. 
Aawealth is a comparative thing, aman may 
be wealthy in one place and not a0 in an- 
other, ‘Married toa wealthy widow.” Shak. 
2 Rich in any sense, as in beauty, orna- 
—_ endowments, ke, ; 


One {window) there is, and at the eastern end, 
Wealthy with wandering lines of mount an mere. 
CHALOM. 
3. Large in point of value; ample. ‘Her 
dowry wealthy.” Shak. 


| Wean (wén), ut. [A Sax. wenian, to accus- 


Hastings sands (see these terms). The or- | 


ganic remains of the Wealden formation | 
consist of the bones of huge reptiles, fresh- 
water shells, and plant remains. The most 
remarkable animal remains are those of the 
Dinosauria belonging to the genera Hyleo- 


saurus, Megalosaurus, Iguanodon, &e.; va- 
rious fish of the placold and ganoid orders 
also occur. The vegetable fossils belong 


chiefly to ferns, and to the gymnosperma- 
tous orders of conifers and cycads, See Pur- 
beck Beds under PURBECK, 
Wealden (wél'den), n. In geol. the Weal- 
oo roup or formation. 

t (wéld'ish), a. Of or belonging to | 

weald; especially to the wealda of Kent, 

Surrey, and Sussex, ‘The wealdish men.’ 


Fr. 
Wealfult (wél'fyl),a. Happy; joyous; feli- 
citous, vies, 


Weals-man (wélz’man), n. A man who con- 
sults, or professes to consult, the public 
weeks a hame given eneeringly to a politi- 


Meeti 


call you Lycurguses, 


| W 


two such mvaly-ewn as you are, | cannot 
Saad, 


Sige says the word occurs only, perhaps, | 


n the above extract. } 

Wealth (welth), n. [0.E. welthe, lit. the 
state of being well, from well, and suffix “th; 
comp, health, breadth, sloth, mirth, growth, 
Sa] Lt Weal; prosperity; external happi- 


ec we pen se Nis Om: but every man another's 
moni h t Cor. =. ay. 


Grant her (or him) in health and wra/rA A tog ly liver, 


Cow 
2. A collective term for riches: material | 
possessions in all their variety; pos- 
sessions of money, goods, or land; that 
abundance of worldly estate which aseeudt 
the state of the greater part of the commu- 
nity; affluence; opulence. 
Get place and avadth; if possible, with ce, 
if hig. any means get peaith and cute, Pope. 


8. Afluence; profusion; abundance, 

4 man the fous, Se Bpaech. the ice. at 

‘th 

bY ak arrgete fay € thowght, Tannseek 
4 In pol econ, wealth embraces all and 
only Seen oumecss. din excl i utility and 
can be appropria excluaive 1B pee ni, 
and therefore exc Political econo- 
mists consider Inbour as the only source of 
wealth; and political economy treats mainly 
of the means of promoting the increase of 
national wealth, and of removing obstruc- 
tions to its development. 


tom, whence dwenian, to wean; Icel. venja, 
to accustom; Dan. cence, to accustom, 
wennd Jra brystet, to wean, lit. to accustom 
from the breast; G. gewohnen, to uccustom, 
entiwohnen, to break of «a custom, to accus- 
tom one to do without, to wean; from stem 
seen in wont, See Wont.) 1. To separate 
from the breast or from the mother’s milk 
as food; to ablactate; to accustom and re- 
concile, as a child or other young animal, 
to a want or de privation of the breast. 


And the child grew and was meawed. Gen. xxi. g. 


2. To detach or alienate, as the affections, 
from any object of desire; to reconcile to 


the want or loss of something: to disengage | 


from any habit, former pursuit, or enjoy- 


ment; as, to wean the heart from temporal | 


enjoyments, 
f will restore to thee 
an people's hearts, and wean them from them- 


Wean (wén), n. 1. An infant; a weanling, 
[Provincial ‘English }-2. A child; a boy or 
i oat 4 catage. ([Scotch.) 


Veanellt (wén'el), #. A wean- 
bonny el. phere new! oe "A lamb, | 
ora kid, or a weanell, 

W -brash Grén ‘ing 
med. asevere form of diarrhea which super- | 
venes at times on weanin 


enriched. [Poeti- | 


‘teaih nh. In | 


ng. 
(wén'ling), mn. A child or other | 


animal newly weaned. 

(wén'ling), a. Recently weaned. 
herds." ar 

wep'on), ”. 

common in - Teuteee ‘Anns 

Icel. eye vow, Dan. rachen, Sw, 

. wife, a weapon, Goth, 


* Weanlir 
Weapon 
Weapon 5 
RuaAges : 
napen, at ee 
wepnes (pl.). arms. Probably from same root 
rt) Ee ip.] 1. Any instrument of offence; 
anything used or des be need in 
destroying or annoying an enemy, a8 a 
aword, a d r, a club, a rifle, a cannon, 
&c.—2. An instrument for contest or for 
combating enemies, either for offence or de- 
fence; an instrument that may be classed 
among arms. 
The mvayour of our warfare are not carnal. 
zCor, 5. 4 
Let not woman's terafews, water drops, 
Stain my mau's cheeks, Shak. 
3. In bot, a thorn, prickle, sting, or the like, 
with which planta are furnished for defence. 
Weaponed (wep'ond), a. Ashita, furnished 
with weapons or arms; equip 
Be not afraid, PAE FO Oe SN OS Se 


Aad, 
eaporiens (wep’on-les), a. Unarmed ; 
having no wyepen Speed ee ; 
eapomry (Wwep'on- n eapons in 
general. [Rare.]} 


Weapon-salve (wep'on-aiv or wep'on- 
saly), m. <A salve which was supposed to 
cure the wound by rat appli 
weapon that mode it. Sir Kenelm Dighy 
mas the salve paces sympathy between 

the wound and the weapon, citing several 
instances to prove that ‘as the sword is 
treated the wound inflicted by it feels. Thu 
if the instrument is kept wet the woun 
will feel cool, if held to the fire it will feel 
Brat &e. This is referred to in the following 


"She has taen the broken lance, 
And washed it from the clotted 
And sa/ped the splinter o'er a nf 
Sie 00", Sewer Matvidies 


Wea -schaw (wep'on-sha), 1, Wapen- 
aber Cotich an, sh ¥. oer cs 


to the | 


Wear (wir), ri 1. 


WEAR 


the other the poor professors of euch rode aris as the 
homestead cannot do without .. . should be those 
who have oo land, enraade. 


Wear (wir), v.t. Rigee wore; Pp. worn; Ppr. 


comeing 8 (A. Sax. werian, to wear, to 
on—a verb (pret. werode) : - © cy 
werian, vpawerjan, to put on, to clothe; Icel. 
verja, Goth. vesjan, to clothe. There has 
been in this word a ch from # to r, anid 
the root is the same as in L. vestio, a gar- 
ment, See Vest.) 1 To carry covering or 
appendant tothe body, as clothes, weapons, 
ornaments, tc.; to have on; as, to wear a 
coat or a robe: ‘to wear sword; to wear a 
ane eing raplers are afraid of poose = 
ar Tere 
aod 7 rerue tore thither, = Sua - 
On her white breast a sparkling crom she =err. 


Pope. 
2. To consume by frequent or habitual use; 
to deteriorate or waste away by carrying, as 
clothes upon one’s TROD j to use Up; as, bo 
wear clothes rapid boots well worn, — 
3. To waste or impair by rubbing or attri- 
tion; to lessen or diminish by continuons 
action upon; to consume; to waste; to de- 
stroy by degrees ‘The waters wear the 
stones. Job xiv. 1. 
When waterd have wore the of T 
And blind oblivion swallow" ‘dl ain. ‘Shak. 
Hence—4, To exhaust; to weary; to fatigue. 

Si h de the days and 

Towa you mesic lube ln ny aka’ Shan 


And hence—5, To forget; to efface from the 


memory, 
Sort thy heart to patience ; 

These few days’ wonder will be quickly men, Shad, 
6. To cause or produce by constant percus- 
sion or attrition; to form by continual rob- 
bing; a5, a constant current of water will 
wear a channel in stone.—7. To have or ex- 
hibit an appearance of; to bear; to carry; to 
exhibit; to show, 

Ne'er did poor steward wear a truer grief 

For his undone Jord than mine eyes fur you. 


And often, glad no recat 

We never 4 face of Fp: mem 

We have been glad of yore. Ul erclsworth. 
8. To bring about gradually; to affect by 
degrees; hence, to cause to think or act 
in a certain way or direction: often used 
With tn or into, 

Trials meer os defo o liking of what, i 
the first cssay, displeased us. ne 
from the masterly strokes of a 

him, ftares hina 


AtTin . 

author every time he peruses 

the same manner, p> 

—To wear away, to impalr, diminish 

destroy by gradual attrition orimperceptible 

action.—To wear of, to remove or diminish 

by attrition.—T'o wear owt, (a2) to wear till 

useless; to render useless by wearing ur 

using; 28, to wear out & coat or a | Looted 

(6) To waste or destroy by degreea; to 

sume tediously; as, to wear out life in idle 
rojects. ‘Wear out thy youth with shape- 
less idlenesa.’ Shak, (c) To harass; to tire 

completely, Dan, vii. (d) To waste the 

atrength of; as, an old man worn ow? in the 

service of his coun ae ae 

o be undergoing gra- 
dual impairment or diminution; to waste 

ually; to be diminished or to’ pass away 

y attrition, hy use, or by time: generally 

followed by some particle, as awoy, rating owe. 

ike. ‘Though marble wear with 

Shak. ‘ Thou wilt surely wear away." Exel 


xviii 18.—2 To pe away, os time: to be 
gpent; often, to be tediously spent or con- 
sumed, ‘Thus wore out night." Milton. 


Away, I say; time peers. fee 
3.¢ To be worn appmdant to the bod 
be the fashion. ke the brooch an 
hye pick enieh ser ac now.’ Sh : 

‘o become gradually as a garment iy 
wearing. ([Rare. ] 


‘the 


— 


Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she fo him, 
So sways she level in her husband's heart, SAad. 
&. To move or advance slowly; to make 
ccatehl progress; as, the winter wore un. 
Never morning teerr 
To evening, but some beart did break. 9 Jercrpres. 
6. To become; to grow. [Old and Scotch | 
The Spaniards began (0 ware weary, for winter 
drew on. &eracrs. 
—To wear well or dl, to be wasted away 
slowly or quickly; to last a long or ebert 
time; to be affected by time or 7 pi 
dimiculty ss easily. —To wear of, ta 





Wealthfult (welth'tyl), @. Full of wealth | Weapon-smith (wep'on- smith), n One ; a8, the follies of youth 
Bh ee jase on, a 7; gare a who makes weapons of war; an armourer. wer alee with age. 
thily (welth'l-li), ade. In a wealthy It is dable that the 6 hanics—beyond If appre ee it 
mumitier? te te fobtak: of wants: richie | hee eer ee enna eee | rn cunes siete Tea 
Fate, fir, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; 4, Sec. abune; ¥, Se. fey. 


WEAR 


Wear (wir), s 1. The act of wearing: the 
state of being worn; diminution by friction, 
use, time, or the like; as, this dreas {a not 
for daily wear; the wear and tear of a 
ment,—2. The thing worn; the style of dress; 


hence, the fashion; vogue. ‘Motley's the 
only wear.” Shak. 
i, our good worship, will you be my bailf 


tidecd, will | not, Pompey; it is not fhe oer, 
Shak. 


—Wear and tear, the loas by wearing; the 
waste, diminution, decay, or injury which 
anything sustains by ordinary use; as, the 
wetrand tear of machinery; the wear and 
fear of furniture. 

Wear (wir), vf [A form of veer.] Naut. to 
bring on the other tack by turning the vea- 
sel round, stern toward the wind. 

Wear (wér), v.t. [0.E were, weren, we 
from A. Sax. werian, to uard, to Mania 


Icel. verja, Dan, perye, Got warjan. Akin 
to wary.) (Scotch) 1. To : to watch, 
as a gate, door, opening, , 50 that it is 


not entered. 
I set him to ear the fore-ioor wi" the spear while 
I kept the back door wi’ the lance. 
Forder Minstrel ry. 
2 To ward off; to prevent from a es 
nd entering ; as, to wear the wolf from the 
sheep. 
Wear (wér), n. Same as Weir (which see 
Wearable (wara-bl), a. Capable of being 
worn; as, the clothes are wea Some- 


times used substantively. Pg every | 


wearthle that comes from England.’ Swy/t. 

Wearer (war'tr), ~ 1. One who wears or 
carries a8 appendant to the body; as, the 
wearer of acloak, asword, oracrown. ‘The 
wearer of Antonius’ beard." 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their meaner tossed 
and fluttered into rags. JMftiiton, 
2 That which wastes or diminishes 

Weariable (wé'ri-a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
eek wearied or fatigued. Quart. Rev. 

re 

Weariful (wé'ri-fyl), a Full of weariness; 
causing weariness; wearisome. [Rare.] 

(wé'ri-fyl-li), ade. In a weari- 
ful manner; wearisomely. (Rare, ] 

Weariless (wé'ri-les), a. I[ncessant: un- 

wearied, ‘ *hirttesae ving Fag 

Wearily (wé'ri-1i), In aw or 
some manner; Li laa fatigued. ‘ You look 
weary.’ ak. 

Weariness (wé'ri-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being weary or tired; that lassitude or ex- 
haustion of strength which is induced Rt 
labour: fatigue. ith weariness and wine 
oppreas'd." preban 

iP eartaers 
ah snore upon the flint when resty 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shak, 
2 Tneasiness proceeding from monotonous 
continuance; tedium; ennul; lan or. ‘Till 
one eould yield for weariness.’ Tenn 


ni. 
Teeter te waavtree - Me pa to what is | 


WOIll; 44, meaty 
W r whe, de by That which one 
Wears; ea; garments 


Give me — nig lily eimrtar and adieu! Sak, 


Wearisht (wér'ish . [Perhaps from wea 
in meaning 4) 1. Wizen; withered; shru 
‘A little, wearish old man, very melancholy 
by navare. Burton,—2 insipid; tasteless; 
was 

Wearisome (wé'ri-sum), a. [From weary. ] 
Causing weariness; tiresome: tedious: fa- 
tiguing; irksome; monotonous: aa, a weari- 
some march; a wearwome day's work. 
i roerisome nights are appointed ta me. Job wil, 2. 

Alas, the way is avarizoew and long! SAad, 


Wearisomely (wé'ri-sum-li), adv. Ina 
wearisome manner; tediously; so as to cause 
weariness, fialeigh. 

Wearisomeness (wé'ri-sum-nes), n. The 
quality or state of being wearisome; tire- 
someness ; tediotisness; as, the wearixome- 
ness of toil or of waitin ‘long in anxious 
expectation. ‘Continual plodding and treari- 
comencas." Milton. 


Weary (wé'ri), a. [A. Sax. wérig, weary, 


Sax. wdrig; "according to Skeat from 


. Sax wir, a swampy place, the same word 
as wie, Mod. E. ooze, the word originally 
having reference to the fatigue of walking 
in wet] 1. Having the strength much ex- 
hausted by toil or violent exertion; having 
the strencth, endurance, tience, or the 
like, worn ont; tired; fat gued. It is fol- 
lowed by of before the cause of fatigue or 
exhaustion; as, to be weary of marching: to 
be weary of reaping; to be weary of study. 
Let us not be teary in well-doing. Gal. vi. 9. 


ch, chain; 








SE 


th, Sc. loch; g.go; j. job; 


ogg. [Rare] | 
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2. Impatient of the continuance of some- 
— 2 maa irksome, or the like; sick; 


ieary of the world, away she hies, 
And yokes ber silver doves. Se, 
8. Cansing fatigue or tedium; tiresome; irk- 
some; 25, a weary Way; a weary life. 
How merry, stale, flat and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uses of this world. 
4. Feeble; sickly; puny. Forby; 
[Provincial English an Scotch. 


aticued, disgusted, sick, tiresome, irksome, 
wearisome. 


Weary (wé’ri), v,t pret. & pp. wearied; i Ppr. 
wearying, [From the | adhe ] o 
make weary; to reduce or exhaust oy phy- 
sical strength or endurance of; to tire; to 
fatigue; as, to weary one's self with labour 
or travelling. 

The ste shall weary themselves for vanity. 
peop ry Pett IL ¥ 


I 
2 To exhaust the patience of: to make im- 
patient of continuance. 
I stay too long by thee; I werry thee, SAad, 
3%. To harass by anything irksome. 
I would mot cease 
To weary him with my assiduous cries. Afi/fon., 
—To weary out, to subdue or exhaust by 
fatigue or by anything irksome. * Me over- 
wares a and wearied out." Milton —Syx. To 
tire, fatigue, exhaust, harass, jade, fag, 
Weary rij, of To beco to 
wé'ri}, v. o me weary; 
eb impatient of continuance. 
Sing the simple passa 
For ull an rian orniog, tid tha sap. 
iFearter to hear it. Tenmyren. 
Weary (wé'ri), n. bh _— acurse. See 
WARY, to curse.) "Teed now only 
in the ‘phrases * Weary fa" fa’ you!" * Weary on 
oul" and ‘~~ ee a, i ee any ee 
earyfu' (weé' a sing n; ca- 
lamitous, Sir W. Seo [Bcote 
Weasand (aveaay “i [A — damned 
wisend, the windpipe; O. Fris. wasende, 
0.H.G. weiswnt; perhaps, as Wedgwood 
thinks, named from the wheezing sound 
a in breathing. See WHEEZE.) The 
on eA or trachea; the canal through 
whic passes to and from the lungs. 
Written also Weeand, Wezand, and Weaz- 
and. Spenser; Shak.; Wiseman. 
ane (wé'zl), n. LA. Sax. weale, D. werel, 
Dan, vavel, G. wiesel, 0. HG, wisala, weasel. 
Etym. doubtful. ] 1. Aname common to ne 
digitigrade carnivorous animals belong 
to the genus Mustela, family Muste hang 
The true weasels are distinguished by the 
length and slenderness of their es; the 
feet are short, the toes separate, and the 
claws sharp. The common weasel (M. vul- 
garis) jaa native of almost all the temperate 


SAak, 
Jantieson, 


YN. Tired, 





Common Weasel (Mustela tedgaris). 


and cold parts of the northern hemisphere, 
and is one of the best known British quad- 
rupeds. It is the smallest of the Mustelidm 
of the Old World, measuring about 2} inches 
in height, ey in length, witha tail about 
2) inches long. e body is extremely slen- 
der and arch the head small and flattened, 
the neck very jong, the legs short, and alec 
the tail. It is of a reddish-brown colour 
above, white beneath: tail of the same 
colour as the body. It ‘feeds on mice, rata, 
moles, and small birds, and is often useful 
as a destroyer of vermin in ricks, barns, and 
granaries. Among other well-known species 
are the ghar (M. putorius), the ey M. 
Juro), the ermine (M. ermine), and 
sable (M. ribelling). 

1 can suck melancholy out of a song, a8 & terese/ 
Sucks eggs. Shab, 
2 A lean, mean, sneaking, greedy fellow. 


_ The wear! Scot : 
Comes meaking, and so sucks her princely eres. 


Weasel -coot (wé’zl-kot), nm. A bird, the 
red-headed amew, or Menpus minutus mus- 
telinus. 

h, Fr. ton: 


ng, sing; TH. then: th. thin: 


WEATHER-BITTEN 


Weasel- faced (wé'z!- fast), "3 _ eving a thin 
sharp face like a weasel. 

Weasel-snout (wé'zl- eee ee A British 
plant of the genus Galeobdolon, the G. lu- 
feum. See GALEORDOLON, 

Weasinesst (wé’zi-nes), mn. The state or 
condition of being weasy. Joye 

Weasyt te a. (Lit. Gheazing, or breath- 
ing hard, from being puffed up with good 
a Gluttonous, Jaye. 

weTH'ér), wn. [A Sax. weder, we- 
der, D. and LG. weeer, viet tedr, Sw, yowrng 

G. wetter, O.0.G, wetar; Pie. -cptr 

Lith. wetfra, weather; supposed to rom 

same root as wind] 1. A general term for 

the atmospheric conditions; the state of 
the air or atmosphere with ‘respect to its 
temperature, pressure, humidity, electrifi- 
cation, motions, or any other meteorological 
phenomena; as, Warm weather; cold wea- 
ther; wet weather; dry weather; calm wea- 
ther; tempestuous weather; fair weather; 
cloudy wea weather; hary weather, and the like. 

The vestigation of the various causes 

which determine the state of the atmo- 

sphere, and A ape those changes which 
are tirmeknth taking place in its condition, 

a the satiert of repre ink —i2. Change 

{ the state of the air; meteorological 


tan hence, vicissitude; change of 
eid # 


It iga reverend thing to see an ancient castle not 
in decay; how much more to behold an ancient fam- 





a! es have stood! against the waves and weafers 
tine. Bacar, 
3.¢ Storm; tempest. ‘What gusts of weather 


from that gathering cloud!" Predeta 4. +A 
a train; ashower. Wicklijfe.—i. The in- 

ation or obliquity of the sails of a wind- 
mill to the plane of revolution.—Toe make 
Jair weather,t to flatter; to make flattering 
representations to some one; to concillate 
another by fair words and a show of friend- 


ship. 

? 1 must ate fair weather yet awhile 
Till Henry be more weak and | more strong. SAad, 
—To make good weather (nawt.), to behave 
well in a storm; to shi up little water.—To 
make bad weather (naut.), to behave ill in 
a tae to ship much water: said of a ves- 


bg a RE vt 1, To air; to expose 
to the air. 
Like fo an hina ae fo tariider his broad sails, 


2. Nawf, (a) to eail to the windw of; aa, 
to weather a cape; to weather another ship, 

We weaftere? Pulo Pare on the agth, and stood 
in for the main, Cask, 
() ) To bear te against and come through, 
hough with Lg aa soid of a ship in a 
storm, as also of itscaptain or pilot; aa, to 
weather @ gale or storm. 

Here's to the pilot that aeetherned the storm, 

Canning. 

§. To bear up against and overcome, as 
danger or difficulty; to sustain the effects of; 
to come out of, as a trial, without perma- 
nent injury. 
You will weather the difficulties yet. F. HW" Rotertron, 
4. In geol. to disintegrate and waste or wear 
away; as, the atmospheric agencies that 
weather ype 

Pho ns knyd of the fresh fracture in contra- 
ta 1 e metfkered surface. Paye, 


—To weather a point, (a) nawt to gain a 


point toward the wind, as a ship, (6) > 
gain or accomplish anything net a 
sition.—To weather out, to endure; phd 


out to the end. 


When we have ‘d these my hours, 
And weather cot the ane be ts ge ple wa 


ther (wern’ér), vi. In geol. to suffer 
aang sintegration, or waste, by expo- 
ware 2 the weather or atmosphere, asa rock 
ore 
Weather (wetn'tr), a. Nawt, toward the 
wind; windward: a frequent element in com- 
ound words; as, weather-bow, weather- 
beam, weather-gage, teeather-quarter, &c. 
Woather-anchor (wert ¢r-ang-kés), n. The 
anchor lying to windward, by which a ship 
rides when moored. 
Weather-beaten oan a, [Per- 
haps originally this word was weather-bit- 
vost Beaten or harassed by the weather, 
ha been seasoned by exposure to every 
kind of of weather; as, a weother-beaten sailor. 


Like a teraftier-Aeaten vessel, holds 
Gladly the port, though shrouds and tackle torn. 


Affvlton 
Weather-bitten (wetn'ér-hit-n), a. 
or defaced by exposure to the weather. 
weather-bitten conduit." Shak. 


Wo orn 
‘A 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


WEATHER-SLOUS 
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Weather -Mown ‘v-tR-r-tin,e Sea Wenther-gleam wverwercem.a A jpe- 


wm 


Shar -1226n ei Get A, 
‘wee er--1anh, & i Teel. 


are Szet m an bi-cert puttivn. 9 a to 
tarn -@ tae rate w.tarat preventing the 
eteonietern ‘A 2.7.—2 A woes eeetd mm wee 
Cher vat tag /el:rh wet 
Weather - board ‘wetutrbmi) ct Ts 
ast wartstye m3 red. shang Ee WEF 
SirAbet, in tet, prrient ran, saw, doe, 
frrmm degicbes Chto. 
W (worm +e-+Aed-tag). 2. 
Brarits natiess wits a lap «m cach ther, & 
pervent the penetrativa A the rain ami 
wre, want in rreda, &e 
Weather - bound (wet 4r-tent, «. De 
laged 17 100i weather 

enther-bow (wetwetr-té,, a The side of 
8 terre that is t, windward. 

-DOX |‘ wet it'+t-‘ska;,m. A kind of 
hygy: meter. aamaliy in the shape f a Wy- 

mechanical resalts 


praacs aris, { : 
aAvances fran his por h in wet, anil the lat- 
ter in dry weather. Called alan Weather- 


cular cmtar wey 3ear tae Boriece. ‘ Prowm- 
eal Eng*:sh ° 

Tae sander quare << tee corer wie ‘equa 1 
te wmget eri te wagmeamgase fame May 

Yu age surtet ae woicag fo ae ay 
Ee Tet WE ON cade le MD OE tS 
Me ans Sea yer Weer came yon give x 
rn eu tart? mores 1a aa .f te watarr- 
CN RS CE A ne ee 
Weather-hardened ‘ wermir-hirei .« 
Bartenet is the weacker. weacker-beacen 
°A ceantenazre wird, westher-rerdcacd 
asitwae SS wthvy 
Wenther-headed | 02TH <r-t!-oT;,4 Hav- 


tag bee: en eee 
Aucther kesded 80 W. Sold. 


Weather-heim ‘wetrér-heim. 5 A ship 
fs sadd to carry a evather-heim when, owing 
t ker having a tetvienry t> gripe. the Keim 
requires to te kept a littic ts winiward. or 
a-wealhey, in corter t prevent her head 
re CA IEg a Ey Che Senek ee Lg 
ehachanint 





ia Cia ERy 


© Yo tae & eee wk: ieee 
emZUrhe Se 8 4356u =. 26 te Ser cutie. 


hat me See macs St meer Sec Sree wt. 
oREs 

as wee c- -lanr = Seat 

2 To eatume: +e cat intermstere or 


Tiss mesos coef pevdur-e ate ary Suomessa |=Sad 


Be ene 77 uth wr 2 ooo: 2 ee me 
@ btarty oowlie ES BOT ED 4 = ani 
CORMEEIE wise. Pras 


My Sean were Sesy Sas Se Sboerng s;éder 


PES ee eee ee eee ee 


' Weather - house ( weTH’ér-hoas), a. See | Weave (wer) 2 L To peaction weasiny: 


The citer sat yomeges vr. the bee A Crawiey 


were, (in te gotten «mt iady im the weather. 
baw, Mer 0ed Bh Dict Vagett ont. Taacheray. 

Weather-cloth (wetn‘ér-kinth), n Yautl.a 
hung Kee (A canvas oF used to 
preserve the hamme--ks from injary by the 
weather when stowed oF to defend persons 
from the wind and spray. 

Weathercock (werH'tr- kok), n. 1.A vane 
on weatherwane; a figure on the top of a 
spire or the like which tarns with the wind 
and shows ite direction: so called because 
the figure of a cock, as an emblem of vigi- 
lance, has long heen a favoarite form of vane. 
Shak.- 2 Any thing or person that turns 
easily and frequently; a fickle, inconstant 
peraon 
The 0-44 which Ihave given shal wand ike 
NA ae the keatuy’s, that meathercock of ge 


Weathercock (wetiH’ér-kok), of to ut serve 


fate, 


as a weathercock to or u * Whose 
Ha seat sae weathe ris the spire.’ 
Tenn 
Weat 


bey wine or storms; forced by stress 
weather 
Weathered (wetn'érd), p and a. 
wasted, worn away, oF Aimbloered 
posure ‘ww the influences of the atm 
sald) of stones or ruck surfaces. --2. In arch, 
a term applied t surfaces which have a 
emall slope or inclination given to them 
to prevent water lodging on them, as win- 
dow-aills, the tops of clasal: comices, and 
the upper surface of most flat stone-work. 
Weather-eye (wetit’ér-i), n. The eye that 
looks at the sky to forecast the weather. — 
To keep one's weather-eye open or awake, to 
be vigilantly on one's guard; to have one's 
wite about one. 


Metp your weather tye awake, end don't makeany 
More a Quaintan:.4s, hswevesr handsome, Dickens. 


Weather-fend (wetit‘ér-fen:l), o.¢. To shel- 
ter; to defend from the weather. ‘The 
Ane Brae which weather-fends your cell’ 


Weather-gage (wetn'ér-gi 7 1. Naut. 
the advantaze of the wind; the stage or 
situation of one ship to the windward of 
another. 

A ship Is eal'd to have the svather-gsge of another 
when she ie at the windward of her. 
Admiral Smyth. 
Honce -2. Advantage of position; superior- 


it 
es Were the line 
Of Kokeby once ceanbined with mine 
I ywaih the mesther page of fate. Sir iW’. Scott. 
Weather- ou (weti'ér-gal), n. Same as 
ater ya 
Weather - gauge ( weti'ér.gij), n. Same 
as Weather-gaye. Young's Naut. Dict. 
Weather 8 (weTHér-glas), n. An in- 
atrumeont to indicate the state of the atmo- 
“| a This word is eee nee to 
the barometer, but it is also applied to other 
inatruments for measuring atmospheric 
ener and indicating the state of the 
weather, aa the thermometer, hygrometer, 
nanometer, Anemometer, and the Ike. 


1 In 
ex- 


me ee 


Fate, fur, fat, tall: mé, met, hér; 


t 


| 


r-driven/ wetH’ér-driv-n),a. sR 


pine, pin; 


WEATHER-BYX. 
W (weTl ét-ing .n. 1 In gen. the 
activm A the elements on a rock in altering 
pane asc or cumpreition, of in 

M its 
imtegrating it — 2. 
OttEe ts a ustice cats canbe to three 
of the water. 
Ww (wef ér-li;,a. Seut. 


hauled that she makes very little leeway. 
Weathermost ( wert’ér-mist) «. Being 
furthest to the windwari 

eather 


Weatherology (wetH-ér-ol'o-ji), =. =A 

morcusly coined word, meaning the science 
of the weather. 

My Muse a giass of westherelegy; 

Foe pastiament is cas barcenetes. Sywve. 

Weather-proof ( weTH’ér-prof), a. Brock 
against rough weather. 

Weather-prophet (wernh’ér-prof-et.n. One 
who toretells weather ; one skilled in fore- . 

| fGolbsa neo ete the weather. 

eather-quarter 
The quarter of a ship which is on the wind- 
ward side. 

Weather-roll (wern’ér-rél), x. The roll of 
mip tothe wind yard, (snes vy sea, upon 
the beam posed to lee-lurch. 

Weather - chat anace ( wetn’ér-shér), n. The 

shore which lics to windward of a ship. 

Weather-side (werH’ér-sid), 2. Naut. that 
side of a ship under sail upon which the 
wind blows, or which is to windward. 

Weather-spy (wern’ér-spi),n. A star-gazer; 
one that ieee ‘mere cla a weather- 


Wao thavatonn B 
(w crater trip), nm Apiece 
of board or other material which closes ac- 
curately the space between a shut door and 
the thresbold. 
Weather-tide (wetn’ér-tid), n. The tide 
which sets against the lee-side of a ship, im- 
lling her to the windward. 
eather-vane (weTH’cr-van), n. A vane, 
erected on a steeple or other clevated place, 
which, by turn under the influence of 
the wind, shows the quarter it blows from; 
a weather-coc 
Weather-wise (wern’ér-wiz), a. 8kilful 
in foreseeing the changes or state of the 
weather. 
Weatherwisert (wetn’ér-wiz-ér), n. Some- 
thing that foreshows the weather. 
The flowers of pimpernel, the opening and d shutting 


of which are the countryman's neathermis 
Devhaw. 


Weather-worn (weTn’ér-wérn), a. Worn 
Blass action of the weather; weathered. 
ve (wév), v.¢. pret. oe ppr. weaving; 
porn, wove ; Bret, & Pp. aan often 
weated (A. Sax. t. wef, pp. we- 
Jen; D. weven, Ice , Dan. carve, G. 
weben, to weave; cog. ‘skr r. rap, to weave. 
cg web, waft; perhaps wate. ] 1. To form 
i interlacing anything flexible, such as 
ads, yarns, filaments, or strips of differ- 
ent materials; to form by texture, or by 
inserting one part of the material within 
another; as, to weave cloth; to weave bas- 
kets. (See WEAVING.) ‘W here the women 
wove hangings for the grove.’ 2 Kings xxiii. 8. 


And now his «oven girths he breaks asdinget: ‘ 
ag. 


note, not, méve; _tibe, tub, byll; 


* 


( wern’ér-kwar-tér), a | 


oil, pound; 


to work with 2 
Precamm thas i caa wag. terse, sew. and 4aare 


were Fiem=a® Caricssts, who fed from the persecs- 
pesto. 
- . Heace the eaci 


las*ty given 


20 el 





Yellow-crowned Weaver and Nest (?. tcterocephalns). 


the remarkable structure of their nests, 
which are woven in a very wonderful man- 
ner of various vegetable substances. Some 
species build their nests separate and singly. 
and hang them frum slender branches of 
trees and shrubs, but others build in com- 
panies. numerous nests suspended from the 
ranches of a tree being under one roof, 
though each one forms a separate com 
ment and has a separate entrance. 
are natives of the warmer parts of Asia, of 
Africa, and of Australia, none being found 
in Europe or America. The Ploceus ictero- 
cephalus, or yellow-crowned wearer, is a 
native of South Africa, and constructs an 
isolated pensile kidney-shaped nest, about 
7 inches long by 44 broad, with an opening in 
the side. Naturalists are not quite agreed 


ti, Sc. abune; §. Se. fey. 


WEAVER-BIRD 


as to whether the nests of the weaver-bird 
are built in their own peculiar manner as 
a means of preservation against the rain, or 

against the attacks of serpents and small 
tay ee probably the latter. 

Weaver -bird (wév'ér-bérd), n. See WEAV- 
ER, 3. 

Weaver-fish (wév’ér-fish), n. A fish of the 
venua Trachinus. See WEEVER. 

Weaver’s-shuttle (wév-érz-shut’l). a 
species of gasteropodous Mollusca ‘Ocghins 
relea), in which the aperture is produced 
into a long canal at each end; it belongs to 
the same family as the cowries. 

Weaving (wév'ing), n. The act of one 
who weaves; the act or art of producing 
loth or other textile fabrics by means of 
a loom from the combination of threads or 
filaments. In all kinds of weaving, whether 
plain or figured, one & 
called the woof or weft, 
ternately under we over another system 
of threads called the warp, web, or chain. 
The essential operations are the succes- 
sive raising of certain threada of the warp 
and the depression of others #0 as to form 


a decussation or shed for the passage of | 


the weft yarn, which is then beaten up by 
means of a lay or batten, Weaving is 
formed by the hand in what are called hand- 


looms, or by steam in what are called power- | 


looms, but the general arrangements for both 
are to acertain extent the same, (See Loom, 
JACQUARD.) Weaving, in the most general | 
sense of the term, comprehends not only 
those textile fabrica which are prepared in 
the loom, but also net-work, lace-work, &c. 

Weazen ( we’ zn), a. [Teel risinn, wizened, 
withered: Sw. and Dan. vissen, withered. 
See WIZEN.] Thin; lean; withered: wizened: 
a3,a wearen face, ‘His shadowy figure and 
dark weazen face.” Irving. 


The third was a littl measen dronken-looking 
bedy with a pirnply face, Dicker. 


Web (web), n. [A Sax. web, webb, from the 
stem of weare. See WEAVE ] 1. That which 
is woven; the whole piece of cloth woven 
in a loom; locally, othe piece of linen cloth. 
(6) The warp in a loom.—2% Something re- 
semiiling a web or sheet of cloth; specifi- 
cally, a large roll of paper such as is used 
in the “eae for ne ers and the 
like.—3. A plain, fiat surface, as (a)t a 
sheet or thin plate of i ‘Christian slain 
roll up in webw of lead." Fairfax, (b) The 
blade ofasword ‘The z whereof the 
web was steel.’ Fairfaz. (c) The blade of 
asaw. (d@) The plate, or its equivalent in 
a beam or girder which con- , 
nects the upper and lower flat 
or laterally extending plates 
(fig. 5). (e) The correspond- 
ing portion of a rail between 
the tread and foot (fig. e), 
(7) The flat portion of a 
wheel, as of a railway car- 

between the nave and 
= rim, Seance ne the space 
ordinary wheel (ig.a). () The ide 
ordinary wheel (fiz. a é¢ w 
solid of the bit of a pda 
key. (A) That portion of an 
anvil which is of reduced size below the 
head. (i) The thin sharp part of the coul- 
ter of a plough —4. The membrane ge 
unites the toes of many water-fow! ; 
similar membrane by other Se 
mals, as the ornithorhynchus, ev. J. &. 
Weodl.—bi. The ey of very delicate threnda 
or flaments which a aplder spins, and which 
serves ag a net to catch flea or other in- 
eects for ita food; a cobweb, 
Much like a subtile spider that doth sit 
In middle of ber wed that spreadeth wide, 


Pape. 
6 Fig. anything carefully contrived and 
elaborately pnt together or woven, aga plot, 
a scheme. 
O, what a tangled wet we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive, 


Sie IP, Seett. 
—Pin and web. See PIN, 8. 
Web (web), v.t. pret. & pp. webbed; ppr. web- 
bing. To cover with or aa with a web; to 





envelop. 
Webbe,{ » [A. Sax, webba.] A webber; a 
weaver. Chaeer. 


Webbed (webd), a Having the toes united 
by a membrane or wel); as, the webbed feet 
of aquatic fowls. 

Webbert (web'ér), mn A weaver. 

Webbing (web'ing), n. A strong fabric of | 
hemp 2 or 3 inches wide, made for sup- 
ee ng the seata of stuffed chairs, sofna, 


ch, chain; th, Sc. luch; g,g0; j, job; 


feet; palmiped; 


bg ay Mca 


per- | 
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Webby (web'l), a. Relating to a web; re- 
sembling a web. 
Bats on their aedty wings in darkness move. 


Crabie. 
Web-eye (web), n In pathol. a disease of 
et eye produced by a film suffusing it; 


go. 
Web- ‘ed (web rd Ha 
Se ere Sono eat a, aris 


He was, it is ae web-footed naturally, and par: | 


tially medfayerca, Mayet, 


Web-foot (webfut), nm. A foot whose toes 
are united by a web or membrane. 
Web-footed (web'fyt-ed), a. Ha , web- 


web-footed fowl, 


jike printing. 

pogo (web'stér), n. 

the suffix see “STER.) A Weaver. 

Websterite (web'stér-it), mn. [After Web- 
ster, a 
basic sulphate of aluminium, ‘found in Sus- 
sex, and at Halle in Prussia, in reniform 
masses and botryoidal concretions of a white 
or yellowish-white colour, 

Wecht (wetht), » ([A. Sax. wegan, to lift. 
See WEIGH.) An instriment in the form of 
a sieve, but without holes, used for lifting 
corn, Burns. [Scotch.] 

Wed ama ed vt. pret. © BP rte U3 ppr. 
wedding; wed as pret. 

[A. Sax. weddian, to engage, te pret ig to 


pledge. from wed edge; si Goth. 
(Gayoadjan, to age eo betroth, from wadi, 
a pledge. wage, wager.) 1. To. 


u gage, 

marry; to take for husband or for wife. 
Since the day 
I saw thee first, and wraled thee. AN Tinos. 
2 To join in marriage; to give in wedlock. 

‘Adam, wedded to another Eve." Milten, 

In Syracusa was | born and wea 

Unte 4 woman, Shab, 
3. To unite closely in affection; to attach 
firmly by passion or prejudice; ‘as, we are 
apt to be wedded 


opinions. 
Men are seau'ed to their lusts. Rigg = 
4 To unite for ever or in Perey 
noble tithe your master to 
Thon art wraed to ee 


5. To espouse; to take part with. 
They wedded his cause. Ciarenaon, 
Wed (wed), vi, To marry; 
rimony. *Whenshall 1 wed!" Shak. 


| Wed, e pletes (wed), n. [See above] A 


Wi or 
Wedded (wed), ~ 1. Pertaining to mat- 
cor Sas a life; | bliss, — 
2. hg mately wenited or ‘joined together ; 
buckled together. 


‘Then fled to her inmost bower, and there 
Daciaaped he Sie CE REORDER, 


Wedder (wed'ér), n. A Soainiiadl ram; a | 


Wedding (wed Marri tials; 

(wed'ing), " nup 

huptial ceremony; nuptial festivities Sil. 
ver wedding, golden wedding, diamond 
wedding, the celebrations of the twenty- 
fifth, the fiftieth, and the sixtieth anniver- 
saries of a wedding. —Marriage, Wedding, 
Nuptials, Matrimony, Wed "See under 


MARRIAGE. 

(wed'inc), a. aero oJ 
or used at a wed ng Or eri ngs; as, wed 
ing garment: ‘wedding 


ding cheer; weddi 
sheets ;" ‘wedding torch.’ Shak, 

W -bed (wed'ing-bed), n. The bed of 
a newly married pair, Shak. 

Wi -cake (wed'ing-kak), ». A richly 
decorated cake 


ce a mecting. Tt is 
cut and ‘listributed di daring the breakfast, 


and portions of it are sent aitererante to | 


friends not present. 

“tard (wed'ing-kiird), One ofa 
get of cards bearin ug the names and address 
of a newly marrie Ll fe ogee i sel 
in silver or tied togethe 
and sent to friends to quncued the Boos 
and stating when they receive return calls. 

Wedding-clothes (wed'ing-klorHz), wn. + 
Garments for a bride or a bridegroom to 

worn at marriage 

Wending-day (wed'ing- da),n. The day of 


marriag 
-Wedding-dower (wed'ing-dou-ér), n. 


marriage portion. ‘Let ber beauty he hae 
woddcia-dower.' al. 
h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


as, a goose or duck is a | 


| Web-press (web'pres), ». <A printing-ma- | 
chine which takes its paper ala the web 

or roll: much used in newspaper and such | 
[For the rationale | 


geologist.) Aluminite; hydrous tri- | 


to our own customs and | 


to contract mat- | 





WEDGE-SHAPED 


Feaing- Serour (wed'ing-fa-vér), nm <A 
bunch of white ribbons, or a rosette, &c., 
worn by males gone a wedding. 


WwW -feast (wed'ing-fést), n. A feast or 
ente ment pre for the quests at a 


wedding 
Wedding wed'ing-ring), ». A plain 
gold ring placed by the bridegroom on the 
thi eptbarsethd the bride's left hand at the 
marriage ceremony. 
Wede,} n. [A. Sax. wed, a garment. Seo 
WEED.) Clothing; apparel Chaucer. 
beh, alt gah [A. Sax. weeg, + ane 
Dan. tegge, Sw. vigg, D 
weg, ego G. sfecke,. wedge, possibly from the 
same root a5 way, way, weigh, and signify- 
ing lit. the mover.) 1. A piece of wood o 
metal, thick at one end and doping fo 
thin edge at the other, used in ep tting 
wood, rocks, &c. The wedge isa body con- 


tained under two triangular 
4." and three rectangular sur- 
— 
r 


faces, a8 in the figure, where 
the triangles ABE, DCF are 
the ends, the rectangles 
ADEF, BCEF the sides, and 
the rectangle ABDC the top. 
The wedge is one of the 
ducing great pressure, as in the oil-presa: 
and for raising immense weights, as when a 
ship is raised hy wedges driven under the 
keel, &c. Lf the power applied to the top 
were of the nature of a continued 
the wedge might be regarded as a double 
inclined plane, and the power would be to 
the resistance to be overcome,as the breadth 
of the back, Dc, to the length of the side, 
DF, on the supposition that the resistance 
acts perpendicularly to the side. But since 
the power is usually that of percussion 
with a hammer, every stroke of which 
causes a tremor in the wedge, which throws 
off for the instant the resistance on its sides, 
no certain theory can be laid down regard- 
it. To calculate the power, we require 
the additional elements of weight of the 
er, momentum of the blow, and the 
intervals between the blows, and further, 
the amount of tremor in the we and its 
antagonism to the resistance on the — 
All that is known with geirery Nm as ting 
the theory of the wedge is that its mechan 
eal power ia increased by diminishing the 
angle of penetration DFO. All cutting and 
penetra instruments, as knives, awords, 
chisels, razors, axes, nails, pina, ‘needles, 
&e,, may be considered as wedges. Tho 
angle of the wedge in these cases ia More 


or jess acute, according to the purposes to 
which it is to be applied. —?. 4 mass of metal, 





mechanical os and is 
used for splitting blocks of 
timber an won fi for pro- 


especially if resembli edge in form. 
‘A wed = gold of fifty chekele weight.’ 
Josh. v * Wedges 


°F ld, great an- 
chors, Beaps of pearls." shor.” —%. Some- 
thing in the form of a wedge. 
5p how in wack muster they appe 


rhombs, and meyers, aad haihesaanth and wings. 
Jfnifee, 


—The thin or smnall end af the wedge, is 
used figuratively of an initiatory move of 
small apparent importance, but which is 
cale ulated to to produce ar lead to an ultimate 


important Sek ve “a: 
Wedge (we vt pret. & pp. wedged; p 
wedging. 1. To cleave with a wedge or otek 
wedges; to rive, 


heart 
As sold with a sigh, ee Bi rive in terain. SA 
2 To drive as a wedye is driven; to crowd 
Me eene tie crows Pee AbEay; whine 4 fi 
inang (he crow the , Where a fi f 

Could wot be tive elbed its move.” Shak. 
% To force, as a wedge forces its way; a8 
to wedge one’s way. Milfton,—4. To fasten 
with a wedge or with wedges; as, to wedge 
on a scythe; to wedge in a rail or a piece of 
timber.—5. To fix in the manner of a wedge. 

Neadg'd in the rocky shoals, and sticking fast. 


Dhevelen, 
Wedge (wef), sn. In Cambridge university, 
the name given to the man whoee name 
stands lowest on the list of the classical 
tripos: said to be after the name ree 
wood) of the man who occupied this place 
on the first list (1828), See Wooden Spoon 

Wedge-shap ped (wej'shapt), a, 1. Havi 
wej's > a. aving 
the shape Sade Lap cuneiform.—2. In 
bot. app ad t to : leaf broad and truncate at 
the summit, and tapering down to the base, 
as in Sariraga cune(foli. See CUNEATE. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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Wedge-wise (we)'wiz), adv. In the manner | 


of a wedge. 
-ware (wej'wyd-wir), mn. [After 


edgwood- 
Josiah Wedgirood eit of Etruria, | 


Staffordshire, the inventor.) A superior 
kind of semivitrified pottery, without much 
superficial glaze, and cap: le of taking on 
the most brilliant ina delicate colours pro- 
duced by fused metallic oxides and ochres 
Itiamuc ease for ornamental Ware, as Vases, 
&c., and, owing to its hardness and pro- 
perty of resisting the action of all asl ty 
substances, for mortara in the laborato 
Wedgy (wej'i), a. Wedge-shaped. ‘P 
his wedgy snout far within straw sub- 


jacent.’ 
ed lok n. [O.F. wedlok, wed- 
ide, a pledge, from wed, 
ry iis, and lic, sport, also a gift, The 
term refers to the old custom of the bride- 
making the Mette al pa yreeen® the morn- 


ig after m larriage; matri- 
mony. ‘Which mt ie clepen spousaille 
or utdlok." Chaucer. 


| prayed for children, and thought barrenness 

In wraiioct a cepreneh Aftiion, 
Sometimes used adjectivally. ‘Holy wed- 
look vow.’ Shak. ‘Happy wedlock hours.’ 
Shak. —2.+ Wife. 

Which of these is thy avdfoct, Menelaus? thy 
Helen? thy Lucrece? onsen. 
Wedlock (wed’lok), vf. To unite in mar- 
L, e; to marry. ‘Man thus wedlocked.' 


Wednesday (wenz'da), 2: [A. Sax. Wédnee- 
dwg, that is Wodeu's day, Woden is the 
same as Odin. See Opin.) The fourth day 
of the week; the next day after Tuesday. 

Wee (wé), a. [Formerly it was used as a 
noun: ‘alittle we'=n little way. a little bit. 
‘I believe (as Juniua did) <e : is nothing 
but the Scandinavian form of E. way, de- 
chic from Dan. vei, Sw, vdg, Icel vegr, o 

That the constant association of 
little with we (=way) should lead to the 
supposition that the words little and wee “ 
synonymous seems natural enough.’ Sheat. 
Small; little. (Colloq. English and Scotch | 

He hath but a litte wer face, with a little yellow 
beard. Shas. 


Wee (wa), n. A short period of time; also, a 
short distance. [Scotch] 
Hear me, auld Hangie, fora, wre. 
Weed (wéd),n. [A Sax. wedd, a weed; D. 
wiede, weeds, wieden, to weed, to cleanse; 
affinities doubtful, ] 1. The general name of 
any plant that ia useless or troublesome. 
The word therefore haa no definite ap mee 
tlon to any particular plant or spe 
plants, but is applied generally to =a 
ts as prow where they are not wanted, 
and are either of no use to man or injurious to 
cropa.—2 Some useless or troublesome sub- 
atance, eapecially such as is mixed with or 
njurious to more valuable substances; any- 
eikay ealusiene or trashy, Hence—3. A sorry, 
less animal unfit for the breeding of 
mock: especially,a leggy, loose- bodied horse; 
a race- horse having the appearance, but 
wane the other qualities of a thorough- 


He bore the same relation to a man of fashion, that 
6 weed does to a winner of the Derby, Lever, 
4. Acigar; as, come and amoke a quiet weed 
with me; to carry a few in one’s 
pocket. [Slang.) Prefixed by the definite 
article =tobacco. ‘He knocked the weed 
from his pipe” Ld Lytton. ([S8lang.) 

Weed (wéd), vt 1. To free from weeds or 
noxious plants; as, to weed corn or onions; 
to weed a garden.—2. To take away, os nox- 
fous planta; to remove what is injurious, 
offensive, or unseemly; to extirpate. 

Each word thou'st spoke hath weeded from m 
A root of ancient envy. 
. To free from anything hurtful or offen- 
ve, 
He weeded? the Kingdom of such as were sarees 
to Elalana. Hewel 


Weed (wid), n (A. Sax, word, weeds, me 
ment, O. Pris. wed, wede, D, (gejwaad, Icel. 
vdd, 0.0.G. wilt, clothin , a garment; from 
same root as Goth, ga-wi in, to bind, and as 
E, weave, withy.] 1. A ent; an article 
of clothing ‘ Lowly ag erd's weeds.” 
wer. "Palmer's weeds.’ Milton. "This 
rag, this begwar- =n ‘a weed." Tehamen. 
2.) An upper or outer ent ‘His own 
hands putting on both shirt and weede.' 

pman, [Nares thinks that the word 
article implies an outer | ent.) —3 An 


of dress worn in token of mourning; 
garb; mournings. ‘Ina mourning 





Pite, far, fat, fall, mé, met, hér; 


pine, ‘pin; 


weed, with ashes ipon her head, and tears 
abundantly flowing.’ Wilton. In this sense 
used now in the plural, and more specifically 
applied to the mourning dress of a widow. 


A widow's weeds ary ou spoken of, mene her | 


“Sppreprane mouming 


Weed (wid), mn. <A general name for any 
sudden illness from cold or relapae, usually 
accompanied by febrile symptoms, taken by 
females afterconfinement or during nursing. 
(Scotch. t 

Weeded (wéd’ed), a. Overgrown with weeds. 
[Rare or poetical. ] 
'Ferded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely nroated grange. Tenmyron, 
Weeder (wéd'ér),m 1 One that weeds or 
frees from anything noxious. ‘A weeder 
ont of his proud adversaries." Shak.—2 A 


weeding-tooL 
Weeder-clips (wéd’ér-klips), n.pl, Weeding- 
shears. Swe. 
Weedery (wéd’ér-i), m 1. Weeds. [Rare] 
The werrarey which through 
The interstices of those orfccred courts 
Unchecked had flourished long, and seeded there, 
Was trampled then and bruised beneath the feet. 


2 A place full of weeds. [Rare.] 
Weed-grown (wéd'gron), a. 
with weeda 
Weed-hook (wil'hok), n. A hook used for 
cutting away or Sp ny a! acl, Be s. Tusaer. 
acath an, 


WwW “chisel (wéd'in A tool 
with a divided chisel point for cutting the 
roots of large weeds w thin the groun 

Weeding - forceps (wéd'ing-for-seps), n. pl. 
An inatrument for pulling up some sorts of 


Wares. 


BY lants in weeding, as thiatles. 


-fork (wéd'ing-fork), n. A stron 
eee means fork, used in clearing ground 
Weeding. hook (wéd'ing-hok), Sam 
= wed’ ni. e as 
Tee he Maral n. te 
-lron (w -j-rn), 7. me as 
Weeding: pin 
incers (wéd'ing-pin-sérz), nm. pl. 


‘oe as rirkpeg jae fo 
Ww -rhim (w adn ng-rim), m. [{Comp. 
Prov, E, “rim, o E. rinen, remen, to re- 


move.) An implement somewhat like the 


frame of a wheel-barrow, used for tearing 
weeds on my? fallows, Le gouge | 
eeding-shears (wéd'ing-shérz), n. 
Shears used for cutting weeda, 
py ae Bae blag! ing-tongz),n. pl. Same 
Weedt 
Weeding-tool (ve (wéil'ing-t6l), n. An imple- 
a for pulling up, up, or cutting 
Woodiess (wéd'les), a. Free from weeds or 
haar matter. ' Weedless paradiszes,’ 


Weedy wéid'i}, a. 1. Consisting of weeds; 
as, * yu trophies." Shak. ‘Nettlea, kex 
and all the a eeety nation.” G. Fletcher. 
2 Aboun with weeds; as, weedy grounds; 
a weedy en; weedy corn. ‘Rough lawns 
and weedy avenues." i 


ie —t. Not of 
poet blood, or of good strength or mettle; 


worthless, as for breeding or racing | 


- a8, & weedy horse. 
en (wéd’i), a, Clad in weeds or widow's 
mournings. [Rare and humorous.) 


She : as in the early days of her mourn- 
iregr. wet as eMty re Ovehreansr, 


Week (wék), n. een wele, “hyo A. Bax. 
wice; D. week, Icel, vita, a week. Origin and 
further. connections doubtful.) The space 


of seven days; the space from one Sunday to 
another; acycle of time which has been used 
from the earliest ages in Eastern countries, 
and ia now universally adopted over the 
Christian and Mohammedan worlds. It has 
been commonly regarded as a memorial of 
the creation of the world in that space of 
time. It is besides the most obvious and 
convenient division of the lunar or natural 
month.—This (that) day week, the same day 
a week afterwards: the corresponding day 
in the succeeding week, 
will be alone, 
TA day weet you —— 
0+ respeth week, the week contain Good 
—The feast of weeks, a Jewish fes- 
tival ting seven weeks, that is, a ‘week of 
weeks' after the Passover. It corres 
to our Pentecost or Whitsuntide.— 
 erdeaple week, in Serip. a week of yeara or 


Week. (wees), n, Any day of the week 
except the Sab 


One solid dish his weré-aday meal re 
Aa added pudding solemnized the Lord's. Pept: | 


note, not, méve; - titbe, tub, byl; 


Overgrown | 


pro-- 


W (wék'll), a. 1. Pertaining to a week 
or week-days,—2 Continuing wd, ae for 
a week; produced within a week. 
ing, happening, or done once a cas) heb. 
domadary; as, a crn payment of bills: a 
week! gazette; a weekly allowance. 

WwW (wék'li), adv. Once a week; by heb- 

l periods; aa, each pertorms service 


We 7 (wék'li), n. A periodical, as a news- 
wary ae appearing once a week. 
eek y cwil) n. (O.E. wél, wele, A. Sax. worl, 
; allied to well] A whirlpool. 
Weei,! Y Weely | (wel, wél'i), mn. [Weel is 
short for weely, wil 5 hey so called because 
made of willows.) A kind of twiggen he 4 
oranare fur fish, ‘Eels in weeltes 
Carew. 
Weel (wél), a. oradp. Well. [Scotch. 
Weem veo) n An earth-house (w 
see) [Scotch.) 
Ween (wen), et [A. Sax. wlnan, to ween, 
from wén, Icel. vdn, Guth, vens, expectation, 
nope) To be of opinion; to have the notion; 
ink; to imagine; to fancy. ([Obsolescent 
al poetical. ] 
Then furthest from her hope, when most she myrwed 
nigh. Sprurrr, 
His tones were black with many a crack, 
All Glack and bare, | were. . Calera, 


Though never a dream the roses sent 
Of science or love's compliment, 
lwven they smelt as aweet = #rewwrny. 


Weep (wép), v.¢ pret. & pp. wept; ppr. weep- 
ing. [A. Sax. n, to weep, from wép,w 
ing, clamour, outcry; like 0. Sax. wipian, 

from wip; 0.H.G. wuafon, from wuas, f, 
weeping; Goth. vopjan, to cry, to cry aloud; 
Icel. epa, to shout, tocry, from op, acry; cog. 
Rus popif, to make an outcry, to he en 
lamentation; Lith. va nti, lo wee 
vole Gr. Fone a word; Skr. wack, to ] 

n ally, to express sorrow, f, or 
ah by outery; in andarn dente, to mani- 
fes a express grief or other strong passion 
by shedding tears. 
They all wer sore, and feli on Paul's neck, and 
kissecl him Acts xn. 97. 
Then they for sudden joy did meee. Sad. 


? To lament; tocomplain. Num. xi 13— 
a To drop or flow us tears. 


The blood gerér from my heart. Shas. 
e s i fall drops; to drop water; hence, 


a Secciocs doth wer, doth not the earth o eet 


5. To give out moisture; to be very. ‘damp 
‘Clayey or weeping grounds. Mortimer.— 
6. To have the branches drooping or hang- 
Ing downwards, as if in sorrow; to be pen- 
dent; to droop; as, a weep ing tree. 

Weep (wép), vt 1. To lament; to bewail; 
to bemoan. 


We wand'ring go 
Through dreary wastes, and wey each other's woe. 


2 To shed or let fall drop mn by Seo drop, as tears: 
to pour forth in drops, ‘Weep 
your tears into the c snel Shak, ‘Tears 
such as angels weep.’ Milton. Bae 
whose rich trees wept odorous gums an 
balm," Milton,—3. To celebrate by wocping 
or shedding teara. ‘To weep his obsequies.’ 
—4 To spend or consume in tears 
or in weeping; to exhanst in tears; to get 
rid of by weeping; followed by away, out, 


&c. * Weep my ‘ a Tennyson. 
could neeg 
My spirit from ie eyes, Shak. 


6. To form or produce by shedding teara 
We vow to mer? seas, live in fire, ent rocks. SAat, 


6. To extinguish by shedding tears: followed 
ty ‘In compassion weep the fire out.’ 


5 
Weepable? (wép’a-bl), a, Exciting or call- 
ing o stk iti erievous. Jp. 


Weeper (wép'ér), n, 1.0ne who weeps; one 
who sheds tears. 


Laughing is easy, but the wonder lies 
What store of brine supplied the mweger'r epee 


Diryaire. 
2 A sort of white linen cuff, norm, or land 
on A: , Worn as a badge of mourning. 


Miles de bins of masiin as thelr sleeves, and 
these are calle Gola rest 


. looked remarkably well in 
Smalleti, 


3. A pretty little South American monkey of 
the sapajou BTOUp. and ne geune Cebus, the C 
copucinis. hich see) 


Weepful | range sa. Pull of weeping; 


grieving. 


oil, pound; . ll, Sc. abune; ff, Sc. fey. 


WEEPING-ASH 


—_——— 


Weeping-ash (wép'ing-ash), n 8 Frazinus 
pendula, a variety of ash differing from the 
common ash only in ite brasclce arching 

wenn bg x ela se hy, A 

ee -birch (wép’in re i. 
hie ava F the birch-tree, Bema as Betula 
pendula, with drooping branches. It is very 
common in different of Europe. It 
differs from the common birch not only in 
its weeping habit, but also in its young 
shoots being quite smooth, bright cheatnut 
brown when ripe, and then covered with 

Weep white warta. 


-cross (wép'ing-kros),, A cross, | 


beh stone, erected on or by the side 
of a higherny where penitents particularly 
offered their devotiona. 

For here | mourn for your, our publike losse, 

And doe ny pennance at the nein rrerie. 

IPwher, 

—Torefturn or come home hy Weeping-Croes, 
an old phrase meaning to suffer a defeat in 
sume adventure: to meet with a painful 
repulae or failure; to repent sorrowfully 
having taken a certain course or e iu 
a particular undertaking. 

But the time will come when, comming home by 
Neepiug-Crosse, thou shalt confesse that it was better 
to be at home, LE wiy. 

Weeplingly (wép'ing-li), adv. Ina weeping 
hiather, with weeping; in tears. 
She took her son into her arms weeping iy patie. 
ioe 
Weepne aoe (wép'ing-rip), a. Ripe or 
ready for weeping. 


The king was wrefiny-rige for a good word. SAask. | 


Weeping-rock (wép'ing-rok), n. A porous 
rock from which water gradually isanes, 


pag tha spring a wép'ing-spring), nm. A 
spring that slowly discharges water. 
Weeping-tree (wép'ing-tré), n A name 


conmmon to varieties Ae j several trees, the 
branches and twigs of which in a normal 
state have an upward direction, while in the 
weeping variety the branches and branch- 
leta are elongated and gyri or droo 
ing. The weeping-willow, weeping- “birch, 
and weeping-ash are examples. 

Weeping - willow (wép'ing-wil-lé), n A 
species of willow, the Salix babylonica, 
whose branches grow very long and alender, 
and hang down nearly in a perpendicular 
direction. It is anative of the Levant, and 
is said to have been first planted in England 


by the poet Po 
Weerlsh! (rsh), a. See WEARISH. 


Weet! (wét), vi pret. wot, [A. Sax. wifan, 
toknow. See WIT, v.andn] To know; to 
be informed; to wit. 


From Egypt come they all, this lets thee wert 


Sarr, 
Weett (wét), of. To wet. Spenser. 


weet ren n. Rain; moisture; wet. (Scotch. ] 
sittings ly t (eiting th ade, Knowingly; 
n 


eotlonat (wet'les), a. 1. Unknowing; un- 


bf rived unconscious, 

Smiling, all werfierr of th’ uplifted stroke, 

Hung o'er his harmless head. S. Anidire. 
2. Unknown; not understood; unm eaning. 
j Pd ee fond terms and weetless words." Spen- 


Weever (wé'vér), n. [O. Fr. wirre, vivre, 
guipre, properly A wOrDens, a dragon or 
wyvern, from L. vi. a The name 
was given to the fish fron st Wyrern 
is almost the same word.) An  atesthion- 
iy rac fish of the penne Trachinus, fam- 
rachinidw or Uranoscopidm, but in- 

ded by many authorities among the 





Drgon-weerer | Prachkinir ara). 


perches. About four species are well known, 
two of which are found in the British seas, 
viz. the dragon-weever, sea-cat, or sting- 
bull, 7. draco, about 10 or 12 inches long, 
and the lesser weever, T. tipera, called also 
the adder-pike, or ating -fish, which attains 
na length of 6 inches, vey ‘inflict wounds 
with the spines of their first dorsal fin, 
which are much dreaded. Their flesh is | 
esteemed 


Weevil (wé'vil), n. (A. Sax. wifel, LG. and | 


D. wevel, G. wibel; c 


beetle; supposed to be all 


Lith. wabalas, a 
ed Lo weae or wave, 


| Wi Ah (wa), v.t. 
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plied to coleopterous insects of the family ' 


urculionidm, distinguished by the prolon- 
gation of the head, so as to form a sort of 
snout or pro- 
boscis. Many of 
the weevils are 





dangerous ene- = 

mies to the agri- 

culturist, de- = Can 

stroying’ grain, oy SQ 8 

fruit, flowers, ‘ _ 

org and ; b 

stems. The corn- : “ai 

word erie Sore ysariteta  t 
ra naria 

is a little dark ..- Sea eae, oe ate 

red beetle of (both magn 

about inch ] 

long, which deposits its eggs on corn after it 


is stored, an 
larva inhabiting a single grain, great quan- 
tities of which are thus destroyed. See 
CURCULIONIDE. 


Weevilled (we’ yuh a. Infested by weevils; 


as, weevilled 

Weevily weil Infested with weevils; 
is, wee 

Weft (wet ol} pret. of wave. 

Weft (weft), n. [A. Sax. weft, the woof, lit. 
what is woven, from wefan, to weave; so 
Ieel. veftr. See WEAVE ] The woof or fill- 
ing of cloth; the threads that are carried 
in the shuttle and cross the warp. 

Weft? (weft), n. 1 A thing waived, cast 
ware or abandoned; a waif or stray. See 

ATF. 
His horse it is the herald’s wef, A. "Forse, 
2? A waif; a homeless wanderer. Spenser, 
Weft (welt), n A signal made by waving. 
Your boatmen lice on their oars, and there have 
already been made two we/tr from the warder's tur- 
fet, to intiinate that those in the castle are impatient 
for your return. Sir lt, Senet. 

WwW eat (wef'taj), mn. Texture. Grew. 

Wefte! (weft), pp. [See WAIVE.) Waived; 
avoided; veenivved 

Ne can thy irrevocable destiny be we/?. Spence. 


Wegotism (wé'got-izem), n. The frequent 


use of the pronoun “3 welsm. British 
Critte. [Collog. or can 

d, Webrgelt (war'geld, wér'gelt). 
See WERGILD. 


Crimes were punished fines (the meArged of 
our Sagon ancestors) acco ing to their heinousness 
and according to the rank of the antares parties. 
wt. 


Wehr-wolf (wér'wylf), n. Hania aa Wore 


| Sax. wegan, to bear, to 
lift, to weigh, and intrans. to pores werge, 
a balance, a pair “a rane D, wegen, to 
arias Icel. vega, | bear, lift, move; G. 
nm, to rock; rae same root as wa y.] 
1. To raise or bear up; to lift so that it 
hangs in the air; os, to oh anchor ; to 
weigh an old hulk, * Weigh vessel up.’ 


Cowper.—2 To examine by the balance so | 


as to ascertain how heavy a thing is; to de- 
termine the heaviness of, as of certain 
bodies, by showing their relation to the 
weights of some other bodies which are 
known, or which are assumed as general 
standards of weight; os, to weigh sugar; to 
weight gold.—3. To pay, allot, or take by 


They avipved for my price thirty Heres of e silver. 

zi. 13. 
4. To consider or examine for the purpose 
of forming an opinion or coming to a con- 
clusion; to estimate deliberately and ma- 


turely; to balance; to compare; as, to wear | 


the advantages and dvan 
echeme; to weigh one thing with or against 
another. ‘If that the injuries be justly 
weighed.” Shak. 

HW eigé oath watt oath, and you will nothing 

Regard ho it is which speaketh, but ft 
only what isspoken. a 
5.4 To consider as worthy of notice; to make 
account of; to care for; to regard. 

You mei’ me not. O, that's you care not for me, 

For life I prize it as | weigé grief. Saad. 
—To weigh dmen, (a) to preponderate over. 
*He weighs King ‘Richard down.’ Shak. 
Fear wrigés down faith with shame. Dawiel, 

(b) To hs elena with weight or heaviness; to 
overburthen, to depress. 


Thou (deep) wilt no more wey A mine | chee gy 
My soul is quite avy Aed dewn with care. Addiren, 


Weigh (wa), vi. 1 To have weight; as, to 





élarvm burrow therein,each We 


| Wei 





WEIGHT 





in heaviness or weight; to equal in weight: 
as, anugget weighing several ounces; a load 
which weighs 2 tons. [The terms expressing 
the weight are in the objective abaolute, or 
in the accusative of quantity.)—3. To be 
considered as important; to have weight in 
the intellectual balance. 

He finds that th reument which swear 
with bim Se erigrhad with oneands before ‘A 
4, To bear heavily; to press hard. va 


Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which mrygés upon the heart, Shad 


—To weigh down, to sink by its own weight 
or barton ‘Making the bough, being over- 
sey weigh down." Bacon. 

Weigh (wa), n. A certain quantity or mea- 
sure, estimated ly weight; a measure of 
weight. Bee WEY 
(wi), "i. Naut, a corruption of Rie. 5 

used only in the phrase under weigh; as, 
the ship is under weigh, Le, is making way 
by aid of its sails or ot er propelling Poeing 

Weranat 2 ble (wi'‘a-bl), a. Capable o 

weighed. 

Weighage (wa'aj), n. A rate or toll paid for 

weighing goods. 
Weigh-board (wa'bérd),n. In wining, see 
Weigh - bridge A’brij), n. A weighin 

I - wa , Me weighing- 

achine for weighing carts, wagons, &c. 

Weis sed? wad), ‘ ri 3 dd. “y 
(wid),a. Experienced, ‘A you 
man not pends Mi in state matters." ftp 4 
Weigher (wi'ér), n. One who or that which 
weighs; an officer whose duty is to weigh 
commodities or test weights, 
Weigh - house (wa'hous), mn. A building 
(generally of a public character) at or in 
— goods are weighed by suitable ap- 
1s. 
7 (wi'ing), n, 1, The act of ascer. 
taining weight—2 As Pipa 4 is weighed 
at once; a8, a weighing of 
hing-cage “cage (wilng-kh}) A cage in 
Tele in nae animals may be conveniently 
riallag ay yea ons “e Same 
=-HOUuse (Wa mng-hous), n, 
weap, is 


Wi “machine (wi'ing-ma-shén), n. 
Any contrivance by which the weight of an 
Ste i may be ascertained, as the common 

ance, spring-balance, steelyard, &c. The 
term is, however, generally applied only to 
those contrivances which are employed for 
ascertaining the weight of heavy bodies, as 
the machines for the purpose of determining 
the weights of laden vehicles; machines for 
weighing cattle; machines for weighing 
heavy goods, as large casks, bales, dc. 
of these are conatructed on the principle 
of the lever or steelyard, others on that of 
a combination of levers, and others on that 
of the spring-balance. A special feature of 
the majority of them is the large platform, 
on a Jevel with or raised but as little as 
or hea above trey be weigh = nae vehicles 
or heavy we ereon may 
eases to and from it. 


be easily 
Waigh-lock (wi'lok), m <A canal lock at 
wh ; Neti are Weighed and their tonnage 
BELLE 
rae: -shaft (wa'shaft), n. See WIPER- 
| Weight (wit),n. [0.E. t, wight, A. Bax. 
Weight wit) wegan, See See 1. That 


property of bodies by which they tend to- 
oe the centre of the earth; gravity; os 
ody has weight or has no appreciable 
setight.— 2 The measure of the force of 
gravity, as determined for any particular 
pear the measure of the force by which any 
body or a given portion of any substance 
gravitates or is attracted to the earth; ina 
more popular sense, the amount which any- 
thing weighs; the quantity of matter os 
estimated by the balance or expressed nu- 
merically with reference to some standard 
unit; as, a bar of metal having a yes of 
5 Iba.; a load of 3 tons weight, In deter- 
minin moee weight in cases where very great 
on is desired, due account must be 
tanen of temperature, elevation, and ne 
tude. The apparent weight of my Oy 
stance ja less than its true weight “hal 
weight of as much air as is displaced by it; 
therefore, as the density of the air is vari- 
able —air when warmed expanding 
much more than any solild—a piece of meta 
appears to weigh more in warm than in cold 
weather. Moreover air becomes more dense 
by an increase of pressure, consequently 
when the barometer is high all heavy bodies 


fom the insect’s movements. ] Thenameap- | weigh lighter or heavier. —2 To be or amount 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock;  g, go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; ; 


#H, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


become apparently Righter; when the baro- 


wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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Pas ee ner F gory SAadt 
Weld, Wold ~e:.50 0 E weds, 
terdSe Se said 
Ore = deal t- 
ful’ A plant 
native to Eri- 
tain and severa) 
Eus pean coun- 
tries. asel hy 
dyers to give a 
yell-w colour, 
and sometime: 
callel Dyer 
Weel. It is 
much cnitivat- 
ed in Kent fur 
the London 
dyers. It is the 
Reseda Lutecda 
of butanista, be- 
ing a member uf 
the same genus 
as mignonette. 
Somctimes also 


Wild 
Woad. 

Weld (weld), rt. 
[O. E. welle, Se. 
wanl (the final 

4 d not properly 

i belonging to the 

Weld (Reseda Luteota). word); G. ani 
Dut wellien, tu 
boil, to unite, to weld: Sw. walla, to well 

or juin two piecea of iron almost at a 

melting heat The same word as well, to 

boil, to bubble up, to well. ‘The pro: 
cesa of welding iron is named in mang lan- 

Kuages from the word for boiling.” Wedg- 

toad) 1. Tounite or join together into firta 





of], pound; u, Se. abume; §, Sc fey. 


WELD 


union, as two pieces of metal, by hammering 
or compression when raised toa great heat. 
Iron and platinum, and perhaps one or two 
other metals, may be hammered together 
when heated to nearly a state of semi- 
fusion; and horn and tortoise-shell may be 
joined ‘farmly by pressure. Hence—2. Fig. 
to unite very closely. ‘Two women faster 
welded in one love.’ Tennyson. 
Weld (weld), n. A junction, as of two 
ieces of iron, when heated to a white heat 
y hammering or compression; as, a firm or 





close weld. 
Weld,t Weldet (weld), v.t. To wield; to 
manage; to direct; to govern. ‘ Those that 


weld the awful crown.’ Spenser. 

Weldable (weld’a-b)), a. Capable of being 
welded. 

Welder (weld’ér), n. One who welds. 

Welder t (weld’ér), ». In Ireland, a man- 
ager; an actual occupant; a tenant of land 
under a middleman or series of middlemen. 

Such immediate tenants have others under them, 

and so a third and fourth in subordination, dill it 


comes to the welder, as er call him, who sits ata 
rack-rent, and lives miserably. Swyf?. 


Welding-heat (weld’ing-hét), n. The heat 
necessary for welding two pieces of metal; 
specifically, the white heat to which iron 
bars are brought when about to undergo 
this process. 


Weldy,t a. Wieldy; active. Chaucer. 
Wele,t adv. Well. Chances 

Wele,t n. Weal. S 

Weleful,t a Pro ichivs of happiness. 


Chaucer. 

Welfare (wel’far), n. [Well and fare; lit. a 
state of faring well. See WELL and FARE. } 
A state of exemption from misfortune, ca- 
lamity, or evil; the enjoyment of health 
and the common blessings of life; well- 
being; success; prosperity ; ha appiness ‘To 
study for the people's welfare. 

Welk t (welk), v.t. (Same word as D Drand GQ. 
welken, to wither, to fade, to decay, from 
welk, lean; O.H.G. welhen, from we lean. ] 
To decline; to fade; to decay ; to fall. 
‘ When ruddy: Phebus ‘gins to welk in 
west.’ S 

Welkt (walk), 0.6. 1. To contract; to shorten. 

Now sad winter welfed hath the day. Sesser. 
2. To fade; to wither. 


But yet to me she will not dim that grace 
For which full pale and weééed is ny face. Chaccer. 


Welk (welk), n. See WHELE. 
Wolkedt (welk’ed), a. Same as Whelked. 
Welkin (wel’kin), n. (0. E. welkne, wolkne, 
A. Sax. wolcen, woten, a cloud, pL the region 
of clouds, the air, the sky; probably from 
wealcan (pret. weole), to rolt, to turn, to re- 
volve (see WALK); G. wolke, 0.H.G. wolchan, 
a cloud.) The sky; the vault of heaven 
‘ “The fair welkin foully overcast.’ apenr. 
‘When storms the zelkin rend.’ ords- 


worth. [Now chiefly poetical.) 
Welkin (wel’kin), a. Sky-blue. [Poetical.] 
Come, Sir Page, 


Look on me with your we/éi01 eye, sweet villain. Shae. 


Woll (wel), n. [A. Sax. well, wella, a well, 
fountain, from stem of weallan, to well up, 
to boil; Ieel. vell, a boiling, D. . woe, a spring, 
wellen, to well, spring, Dan. vasl spri: ‘ing, 
G. welle, a wave, the boiling of ete 
len, to boil or bubble; from root seen also in 
walk, wallow, L. volvo, to roll, whence volume, 
revolve, &c.) 1. A spring; a fountain; water 
issuing from the earth. ‘ Begin then, ‘sisters 
of the sacred well.’ Milton.—2. An artifi- 
cial structure from which a supply of water 
is obtained for domestic and other pur- 

ses; often a pit or hole sunk perpendicu- 
arly into the earth to such a depth as to 
reach a supply of water, usually of a cylin- 
drical form, and walled to prevent eh 
earth from caving in. ‘’Tis not sq dee 
awell.’ Shak. ‘The moss-covered buc ot, 
which hung in the well.’ Eliza Cook. — 

3. Naut. (a) a compartment formed by 
bulkheads round a vessel's pumps to keep 
them clear of obstructions, to protect them 
from injury, and to give ready admittance 
for examining the state of the pumps. 
(0) A compartment in a fishing - vessel 
ormed by bulkheads properly strengthened 
and t etepee off, having the bottom per- 
forated with holes to give free admission 
to the water so that fish may be a He 
alive therein. —4. In arch. the space in 
a building in which winding stairs are 
placed, usually lighted from the roof: some- 
times limited to the open space in the 
middle of a winding staircase, or to the 


opening in the middle of a staircase built 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; J, job; 


617 


‘ round a hollow newel. Called also Well- 


hole and Well-staircase.— 5. The space in 
a law court, immediately in front of the 
judges’ bench, occupied by counsel, &c. 


Solicitors . . . ranged in a line, in a long matted 
well . . . between the registrar's ‘red table and the 
silk gowns. Dickens. 


6. The hollow part between the seats of a 
aunting-car for holding luggage. —7. The 
ower part of a furnace into which the 
metal falls. Goodrich.—8. In milit. mining, 
on excavation in the earth with branches 
OL galeries running out from it.—9. Fig. a 
ng, source, or origin. ‘Dan Chaucer, 
well of English undefyled.’ Spenser. —Ar- 
tesian well. See under ARTESIAN. See also 
OIL-WELL, TUBE-WELL. 

Well (wel), v.i (A. Sax. wellan. See the 
noun.) To spring; to issue forth, as water 
from the earth or from a spring; to flow. 

Fast from her eyes the round pearls welled down. 


atvJax. 
Ancient founts of inspiration wed! thro’ at my fancy 


yet. CHANSON. 
Wellt (wel), v.t. To pour forth, as from a 
well. Spenser. 
Well (wel), a. 


[A. Sax. wel, well, enough, 
much; D. wel, Icel. and Dan. vel, Sw. vail, 
Goth. vaila, G. wohl, well. Of same origin 
as will, and ‘meaning originally according to 
one’s will. Akin weal, wealth.) 1. In ac- 
cordance with wish or "desire; satisfactory; 
as it should be; fortunate: often in imper- 
sonal usages. 

It was we// with us in Egypt. Nusn. xi. 18. 

Hence, away! now all is wel/. Shak. 

Oft we mar what's wedi, Shak. 


It would have been ie ie Genoa, if she had sob 
lowed the example of slddison 


. Being in health; bike a sound body with 
regular performance of the natural and 
proper functions of all the organs; not ail- 
diseased, or sick; having recovered from 
sickness or misfortune; as, a well man. 
While thou art we//, you may do much good. 


er, Taylor. 
if that could 


For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me. 
Tennyson. 

3. Comfortable; not suffering inconvenience; 

as, I am quite well where I am. 


One woman is fair, yet 1 am wel/; another is wise, 
yet lam well. Shak, 


4. Being in favour; favoured. 

He... was weé/ with Henry the Fourth. Dryden. 
5. Just; right; proper; as, was it well to do 
this?—6. Happy; at rest; free from the cares 
of the world: used of the dead. 


What were more hol 
Than to rejoice the former queen is nv. Shak. 


a substantively in the sense of what is 
we 

What would my lord and father? 

Nothing but we// to thee, Thomas of SHREREE 


—To let well alone, not to try and improve 
what is already well. 

I begin to wish I had fet well alone, WW. Collins. 
[Note. Except sometimes in meaning 2 the 
word is always used predicatively, not at- 
tributively, and thus it is often ifficult to 
decide when it is an adjective and when an 


adverb. ) 

Well (wel), adv. (See note at end of last 
article.) 1. In a proper manner; justly; 
rightly; not ill or wickedly. Jam. ii, 8. 


If thou doest not wel/, maibethy at ie coor. 


Nor would I now be weé/, mother, aga’ 


Does it take from the people more liberty thaa is 
absolutely necessary for the wef administering of 
their affairs. Brougham. 
2. In a satisfactory manner; happily; fortu- 
nately. ‘We prosper treld in our return.’ 
Shak. — 3. Skilfully; with due art; as, the 
work is well done; he writes weil; he rides 
well; the plot is well laid and well executed. 
4. Sufficiently; abundantly; amply. 

Lot... beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was 
well watered everywhere. Gen. xiii. ro. 
5. Very much; greatly; to a degree that 
gives pleasure; as, I liked the entertainment 


I like weé//, in some places, fair columns. Bacon. 


6. Favourably; with praise; commendably. 
All the world speaks wed/ of you. Pope. 
7. Conveniently; suitably; advantageously; 
easily; as, I cannot well attend the meeting. 
His grief be compared wed/ 
Toone sore ck that hears the Daag pee 


To know 
In measure what the mind may wed/ era 


h, Fr.ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; 


WELL-BREATHED 


8. To a sufficient degree; perfectly; fully; 
adequately; as, I know not well how to exe- 
cute this task. 

Let us go up at once, and possess it; for we are 
well able to overcome it, Num. xii. 30. 
9. Thoroughly; fully; as, let the cloth be 
well cleansed; let the steel be well polished. 
10. Far; considerably; not a little; as, to be 
well advanced in life. ‘Old and well stricken 
in age.’ Gen. xliii. 11.—As well, rather right, 
convenient, or proper than otherwise; as, 
it may be as well to inform you befure’ you 


are may be as wed/ to explain that piste were politi- 
cal reasons for our delay. . A. Russell, 
—As well as, together with; ada also; not 
less than; one as much as the other; as, a 
sickness long as well as severe. ‘ and 
tedious as well as grievous.’ Sir R. Black- 
more.— Well enough, in a moderate degree; 
ao as to give satisfaction, or so as to require 
no alteration. — Well nigh, nearly , almost. 
‘One that is well nigh worn.’ Shak.—To be 
well of, to be in a good condition, especially 
as to property.— Well todo, prosperous; well 
to live. WELL-TO-DO.— Well to live, hav- 
ing a competence; in comfortable circum. 
stances. 

You're a made old man: . . 


— Well is sometimes used eliptically for it 
tw well, and as an expression of satisfaction, 
seq uicacenee or concession, and sometimes 

merely expletive or used to avoid ab- 
ruptness; as, well, the work is done; well, 
let us 8% soell, well, be itso. * Well, it shali 
prea . ‘Well, cpeate be with you.’ 
Wel is prefixed to many words, es- 
pecially adjectives and participles, express- 
ng what is right, fit, laudable, or not defec- 
axe. as, well-affected ; well- designed : well- 
irected ; well- ordered ; well-formed; well- 
Spent: well-minded : well-seasoned : well- 
tasted. We only give a selection of these. 
Many of them are rather loose compounds, 
being often printed as single words. 

Well-acquainted (wel-ak-kwant’ed), a. 
Having intimate acquaintance or carsenal 
knowledge. ‘As if I were their well-ac- 

ona wel: ag ene - “ 

elladay (wel’a-da), interj. corruption 
of welaway.) Welaway! alas! lackaday! 

O welladay Mistress Ford! having an honest man 
to your husband, to give him such cause of sr aie 


. you're well to ed 


Wala or Walrwa—an exclamation frequent in 
Chaucer, was modified into the feebler form of wedé- 
away. A degenerate variety of this form was welé- 
aday, Pathetic cries have certain disposition to im- 
plicate the present time, as in wee worth the day. 


F.£ 
Well-a-neart pbs cheney adv. Tminediately 
thereafter. 
a. Well 


nape (wel'a Le par-eld prey 


dressed; adorned. ‘ Well-appare 
Well-appointed wel’ap-point-ed), a. Fally 
ee and Sipnel. as, awell-a Le 
‘ Well-appointed powers.’ 
Wellarmed (we ‘armd), a. Well furnished 
with weapons of offence or defence. ‘ Well- 
armed friends.’ Shak. 
Well-attempered (wel‘at-tem-pérd),a, Well 
regulated or harmonized. ‘A man of well- 
attemper'd frame” Verunpeon, 
Well-authenticated (wel’y-then-ti-kit-ed), 


a, Supported by good authority, Clarke, 
Well-balanced (wel’bal-nnst), a. Rightly 
balanced. ‘The well-balanced world on 
hinges hung,’ WNilton 
Well-behaved (w el’bé-havd),a. Courteous; 
civil: of good conduct: becoming; decent. 


‘Such orderly and well-behaved reproof to 
all uncomeliness.’ Shak. 
Wellbeing (wel’bé-ing), n. Welfare; happl- 
ness; prosperity ; as, virtue is essenti 

the wellbeing of men or of society. Spec- 
tator. 


Well-beloved (wel’bé-luv-ed), a. Greatly 
beloved. Mark xii. 6. ‘The wtwell-beloved 
Well.be eming (wel’bé- ing) Well 

-besee we sém-ing), a. We 
becoming 

Well-boat (wel’bdt),n. A fishing-boat with 
a well in it to convey fish alive to market. 
See WELL. 

Well-borer (wel’bér-ér),n. One who or that 
which digs or bores for water; one who 
makes wells. Simmonds. 

Well-born (wel’born), a. Born of a noble 
i Teskestauls family; not of mean birth. 


Well-breathed (wel’bretht), a. Well exer- 
cised or long breathed; of good bottom. 
‘On thy well-breath'd horse keep with thy 
hounds.’ ak. 





zh, azure.—See KEY. 


WELL-BRED 


Wer tees (wel'bred), a. 1. ‘Of good breed- 

ing ; educated to polished manners; polite; 

tivated; refined. 

A ronal, sensible, and wei/era’ man 

Will not affront mé, and no other can. Creer. 
2 Of good breed, stock, or race: applied to 
a horse or other domestic animal which has 
ilescended from a race of ancestors that 
have, through several generations, possessed 
iia high degree the properties w 
the great object to attain. 

Well-bucket (wel’buk-et), n. A vessel for 
drawing up water from a well 

The muscles are $0 many we/!-duckets+ when one 
of them acts and draws, ‘tis necessary that the other 
ust obey, Bryden, 

Well-chosen (wel’ché-zn), 4. Chosen or se- 
lected with good judgment. * Hiswell-chosen 
bride.’ Shak, 

Well-conditionead ( wel’kon-di-shond), a. 
lL Being in a good or wholesome state of 
mind or body; as, a well-conditioned man.— 
zs In eurg. being in a state tending to health; 

2 weikaondittenad wound or sore. 

Well- conducted (wel’kon-dukt-ed), a. 
1. Properly led on; as, a well-conducted ex 
pedition.—2 Being of good moral conduct; 
as, a well- cbriduoted community, 

Well-content, Well-contented (wel’kon- 
tent, wel’kon-tent-ed), a. Satisfied; happy. 
‘My well-contented day." 

So Philip rested with her mlhcontenk Tenmysov, 


Ya dealing wit wel'dél-ing), a. Honest; fair 
in a 


others. ‘Our well-dealing 
countrymen,’ Sak, 
Well- ved ( wel'de- rivd), a. Good 


birth and nature. ‘My son corrupts a oe ; 


Mga ete oe ys ing) 
-deserving ( wel’ dé-zérv-ing ), 
Worthy; full of merit. 


I charge you by the law, 


Whereof you are a wel/afterritag pillar, Shak. 
Well-disposed ( wel'dis-péixd ) $. _ Rightly 
disposed; well-affected; Bal, = 


thonaand well-disposed hearts.’ Shot. 

Well-doer (wel'dé-ér), n. One who performs 

won ly his moral and social duties. 

oing (wel'dé-ing), n. Performance of 
aa upright conduct. 

oing (wel'dé-in a. Acquitting one’s 
self well. ‘The well-doing steed.’ Shak. 

Well-drain (wel'drin),n. 1, A drain or vent 
for water, somewhat like a well or pil, serv- 
ing to discharge the water of wet land — 
® A drain leading to a well. 

Well-drain (wel'drin), vt To drain, as 
Jand by means of wells or pits, which recelve 
the water, and from which it is discharged 
h machinery 

“educated (wel’ed-i-kit-ed), a. Havin 
education; Well-inatructed. ‘WW 
ted infant." Shek. 

Well-famed (wel’fimd), a. Famous. ‘My 
well-famed lord of Troy." Shak. 

Well-ta'r'd, Weel-fa'r'd (wel'fard, wél'filrd), 
a. Well-favoured, Sir Seott, (Scotch. ] 

Wellfare! (wel'far),n. Welfare (which see), 

Well-favoured (wel'fa-vérd),a, Handsome; 
well formed; beautiful; pleasing to the eye. 

Rachel wag beaotiful and Petinwuren, 


nix, 
Btn ‘ten | (wel'fatn), a” a. "Bravely | 


ais glorious and well-foughten 
ii-foonded (wel'found-ed), a. Founded 
‘on gd anid valid reasons, or on strong pro- 
baly lities. 
(wel’griad), a. Popular; being 
in favour of others. 
The eyes of men, 
Alter a qwellygrraced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on biti that entersnext. Shak. 
Wall-head} (wel'hed), 1. A source, spring, | 
or fountain. ‘Old well-Aeads of hannted 
rilla’ Tennyson, 
Well-hole (wel'hdl),n, 1. Inarch, see WELL, 
4.—2 A cavity which receives a counter- 
~e een y weight in some mechanical con- 


Well informed feelin. formd), a. Correctly | 
informed; well furnished with information: 
intelligent. 

He is for the most part, a well-iq/ormrd, a5 well as 

w silinaten writer. Be are. 

llington (wel'ing-ton), n. <A kind of 

bs he Du boot, worn by men, named 
srcivels the Duke of Wellington: used also ad- 

vely 

His boots cof the MP edtr form, pulled up 
to mect his corduroy knee a ‘Dickens =, 
, (wel-ing-tini-a), a. =A name 

tf 7y some bolanista toa genua of trees 
onder tod to do honour to the great Duke of 


me, met, hér; 


"Fite, far, t far, fat, fall: 


eh it is | 





pine, pin; 
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Wellington. There is DO reason, huwever, 
to separate this genus from Sequoia. See 
SEQUOTA. 

Well-intentioned (wel’in-ten-shond), a. 
Having upright intentions or purpose. 

The publicity and control which the forms of free 
constitutions provide for guarding even me/f-inirw- 
fiend rulers against honest errom, Srmypham, 

Well-knit (wel'nit), a. Firmly compacted; 
ay a a strong frame. ‘O well-knil Sam- 


Well-known (wel'nén), a, Fully known; 
generally known or acknowledged; as, a 
well-known fact. 

Well-la (wel'li-bér-ing), a, Work- 
ing hard and successfully. 

The bloody Douglas, whose wel/todowring sword 
Had three times slain the appearance of the of 


Shak 
ell-learned (wel'lérnd), a. Full of learn- 
‘Well-dearied bishops.’ Shak. 

hie liking (wellik-ing), a. Being in good 
condition; of good appearance; plump. 
‘Children... as fat and as well- -Lileing ns if 
they had been gentlemen's children." Leati- 

mer, ‘Well-liking wits they have." Shak, 
Well-loo (wel'lyk-ing), a. Good-look- 

ing, or tolerably good-looking, 


The horse was a bay, a wel/-/ooting animal ial enough 


Well-lost (wel'lost), a. Lost ina yond cause. 
‘The twell-lovt life of mine.” Shak. 
Well-loved (wel'luvd),a. Much loved; well- 
beloved. Tenn e071, 
Well- (wel'man-nérd), a. Polite; 
well-bred: comntatenst. en. 
Well-meaner (wel'mén-¢r), ». One whose 
pat is ng (W we —_ 
-meaning (wel’mén-in 
ood intention. ‘ Plain well-meaning 
‘The short, fair, dignified at 96 Net 
meaning woman.” W . Black, 
Well-meant ( wel’ ment), a . Rightly in- 
tended; sincere; not feigned. ‘ Edward's 


well-meant honest love.’ Shak. | 
Well-met (wel'met), interj. A term of salu- 
tation denoting joy at meeting, 
Well-minded (wel'mind-ed), a. Well-die- 
; ha a good mind ‘ Well-minded 
“larence.' ak, 


Well-natured (wel'ni-tird), a. Good-na- 
tured; kind. 


On their life no grievous burthen lies, 
Who are wel/-mafired, temperate, sas apa 


Wellness (wel'nes), * The state of of ‘Deing 
well or in good heal Hood. 
Almost; nearly. 


Well-nig 
. ow Aina choaked with the deadly stink." 


h ( wel'nl ), ae 
ell-ordered (wel’or-dérd), a. Rightly or 
correctly ordered, regulated, or governed. 
"Each well-ordered | eg Shak. * Weil- 
| Pe et de acrng pot 
~ wel'pid), a. cely 
Wa service, ia well-paid ranks, 
ted (wel'paint-ed),a. 1. skiifuily 
ted; as, a well-paited picture. —2 Art- 
bully ly feigned; aeutay simulated. ‘0 well- 
Well-pleased (wel’plerd), a. Well satisfied: 
= we , a, Well satis 
pleasantly grail. ‘Home well -pleased 
roll went.” 


plighted | ( ( wel'plit-ed)), a. Well or’ 
| Well-willert (wel’ eke a One who means 


Sales Pi olied Spenser. 
We ( wel'prak-tizd), a. 


aaa ped -practiond wine direc- | oer’ 
| Watlowteht (wel'wish), n A wish of happi- 


oo ed (wel’pré-pdr-shond), 
- Onl wel'pré-por-shond), a. 
good A eit ereparined well- “shaped, well- 
ee steed,’ Shak. 
Well-read 
reading; well instructed in books; as, a 
well-read man: often followed b 
tion in; aa, well-read in physica. 
ell-refined (wel'ré-find), a. Highly po- 
lished; free from any rudeness or impro- 
priety. eit polished form of well-re, we 


Well- ted (wel’reg-i-lat-ed),a. Hav- 
ing goo regulations; well-ordered; as, a 
regulated mind 
Well-reputed (wel’ré-pit-ed 
good repute; respectable. *. 
page.” Shak, 


vell - Beg ot -spekt-ed), a. 
1. Highly esteemed; as, well-reapecte 0- 
le. —2.} Ruled by reasonable font 
ons. 
I \chd os fie cpuned wih weak (iar 
As you, my lord. SAas, 
Well-room (wel’rém), », 1. A room built 
over a mineral spring or into which its 
waters are conducted, and where they are 


ome well-re- 


ndte, not, move; tdbe, tub, byll; 


, a, ae, a | 


A wer rea a. Having extensive | 


a. Having | 


draunk.—2 In a boat, a place in the bottom 
where the water is collected, and whence it 
is thrown out with a scoop, 


‘peuty se ol aaliet Galik ‘ealling: 
awift Now ofl 

'We eh. . 

Well-see v wecbeb-ing anes of sight 


reept ne quick ett Lest eyes 
eel -weeingy thy foul faulted aid thane." > eno 


(wel’sém-ing), a. Ha 
ood appearance. ‘Chaos of tostl-nsaontag 
orms,* 


Shak. 
Well-seen (wel’sén), @ Accomplished; well- 
versed; well-approved. 


hell di deepl di thr hl 

In th’ hidden knowle lige of al salle, and mee 
Pot-herbs whatever, Beau, & Fi. 

Well-set (wel'set), a. 1. Firmly set; pro- 
perly placed or arrayed. 

Instead of a girdle, a rent; and instead of wyil.ref 
hair, baldness, Tot ta ay. 
w Having good symmetry of parta. 

Well-sinker (wel'singk-ér), n, One who digs 
we 
Wel-enne (wel’singk-ing), mn. The ope- 
ration of sinking or dlegtag wells; the act 
Well boring for water. 
ed (wel'skild), a. Skilful; ex- 
"The well-skilled workman.’ Shak. 
ei vell-apedt (wel'sped), a. Having good suc- 


Well-spent (wel'spent), a. Spent or passed 
in virtue; spent to the best advantage; as, 
n well-epent life; well-epent days 

Well-spoken (wel’spo-kn), a. 1. Spoken 

well or with WR ees —i2. Speaking well; 

fair-spoken; civil; courteous, ‘A koi t 


walle en, one eye and Soa A . 
we ng), source 0 

bee gf supply. 5 sine 

Well (wel’star- tas) 3 n, <A stair- 


-staircase 
case with a well in the centre for the ad- 
mission of light and air. See WELL, 4 
Well-sweep (wel'swép), n. Aswape or swipe 
or a well 
Well-thewed) (wel’thid), a. Filled with or 
abounding in wisdom; well-educated or 
well-mannered. Spenser. 
Well-timed (wel'timd), a 1. Done at a 
ore: time; opportune. Fope.—2 Kecp- 
ng accurate ‘time; ns, well-timed oars. 
Well-to-do (wel’té-a6), a. Being in oany 
circumstances ; well off; 
well-to-do farmer.’ H. ix bugeiey. "I as 
rich and well-to-do." Tenr 1 
Well-took?t (wel'tik), a. ell taken; well 
undergone. 
Meantime we thank you for your mei/-teat aor 


Well-trap (wel'trap),n. The same as Stink: 


Weil- trod, Well-trodden (wel'trod, wer’- 
oor ht lara ange bs walked 


trod stage.’ 
uil-tuned (w ertind a. Properly tuned: 
melodious ; ip sound *The 


trne concord oe -tuned sounds.” Shak. 
ell- warranted (wel'wor-rant-ed\, a. 
Proved to be good and trustworthy. "My 
noble and well-warranted cousin." 
Well-water (wel'wy-tér), n. The water that 
flows into a well from subterraneous springs; 
water drawn from a well. 


peep FED a ~ Be ruled by your 


te 


Let it not enter into the heart of one that hath 
a wel/-tirk for his friends or pale 3+ lo 
peace with France. Addison. 


Well- wished | 2, Cwer’ wise) a. Beloved; 


wane Swisher (we (wel! wish -¢ er), nm One who 
wishes the good of another; one friendlily 
Well-wo (wel'wun), H gained 
-Won ti), a. on Bil; 
hardly earned. ‘My b Sissies eatin \y well- 
well-worn (wefworn), a, Much 
“Worn (we rm), @. ich Worm or 
used, ‘Down which a well-worn pathway 
courted us.' Tennyson. 
Well-woven (wel'wov-n), a. Skilfully com- 
plicated ; artfully planned. ‘ Well-woren 
snares.’ Milton. 
Welsh (welsh), a [A. Sax. weliae, a. 
lit. foreign, from = a fo one 
not Baxon or 


ly French or italian. and 
fs Italy. 80 walnut ut is the 
welsh or foreign out. The roct-meaning is 


ii, Sc. abune; J, So. fey. 






“oil, pound; 
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doubtful. Akin Walloon, Wallis (the term 
applied by the Bernese Oberlanders to the 
French- speaking district south of them), 
Cornwall. For an interesting extract illas- 
trative of the use of this term see under 
Dvrcu.) Pertaining to Walesortoits people; 
Cymric.—WelsA flannel, a very fine kin 
flannel, chietly hand made, from the tleeces 
of the flocks of the Welsh mountains. — 
Welsh glaive, Welsh hook, an ancient mili 
weapon of the bill kind, but having, in addi- 
tion to a cutting-blade, a hook A ps back. 
*Swore the devil his trne li n the 
crosa of a Welsh Anak." Wel groin, 
in arek. a groin formed by the intersection 
of two cylindrical vaults, of which one is of 
leas height than the other.— Welsh main, a 
match at cock- fe hane, Sas ee all must fight 
to death Sir W. Scott,— Welsh mortgage, a 
mortgage in which there x no peviee or 
cindliion for repayment at any e The 

reement is that the mor 
the estate is conveyed shall receive the rents 
till his debt is paid, and in such case the 
mortgagor is at liberty to redeem at any 
time,—WeleA mutton, n choice and delicate 
kind of mutton obtained from a small breed 
of sheep in Wales, Simmonds, — Welsh 
onion, a name given to cibol (AUium ey | 
losutn): a0 called from the German W 
which merely indivatea a fore origin. 
See CIBOL. — Welsh sporetey, + a 
name for hemp or halters made of i 
Beau. «& Fl — Welsh rabbit. Bee hPa 
RaABaIT. — Welsh wig, a worsted cap, Sim- 
monds. 

Welsh (welsh), 1. The language of Wales 
orof the Welsh. The Welsh is a member 
of the Celtic family of languages, forming 
with the Breton language and the now ex- 
tinct Cornish branch the Cymric group. 1t 
is distinguished for the beauty of its com- 

ounds, which it possesses the ca ty of 

orming to an almost unlimited extant. — 
2 The geveral name of the inhabitants of 
Wales, 

Welsher, ». See WELCHER, 

Welshman, Welshwoman ( welsh’ man, 
“welsh'wy- man), ™ <A native of the princi- 
ality of Wales. 

Welsome | (wel'sum), a, Well; pr 
Wicklijfe. 


Welt (welt), n [Probably a Celtic word: 


Id, a hem, a welt, givaldu, to hem, to | 
well) 1 A border; a guard: a kind of hem | 
or eaing: a fringe; also, a small cord cov: | 


ered with cloth and sewed on scale or 
borders to strengthen them. 
His coat was 
With welts of white seamed Lesmeen. Greeme. 

2 In shoemaking, a strip of leather sewed 
round the edge of the upper of a boot or 
shoe and the inner sole, and to which the 
outer sole is afterwards fastened.—3. In 
ship-'uilding, a back strip of wood forming 
an additional thickness laid over a flush 
seam or joint or placed in an angle to 
strengthen it.—4. In sheet-iron work, a strip 
riveted to two contiguons plates which form 
a butt-joint —5, In Aer. a narrow border to 
on ordinary or charge. 

Welt (welt), ut To furnish with a welt; 
to sew a welt on; to ornament with a welt. 
Dekker; Shelton. 

Welt (welt), vi. Towilt. [Rare.) 

Wereest I pret. of welds, older form of wield. 


Walter (wel'tér), vi, [Also in form walter, 
freq. from old welten, walten, to roll, A. Sax. 
wealtan, to roll; L.G, wellerna, 8w. viiltra, ih. 
wilzen, to roll,’ to wallow, to welter. The 
root is that of walk, wallow. Akin wnaetiz, } 
1. To roll, as the body of an animal; to wal- 
low; to tumble about; usoally, to roll or 
wallow in some foul matter; as, to weller in 
lood or in Alth. ‘Or welfer in filthiness 
like a swine.” Aschain, ‘Well'ring in his 
blood." Dryden. 

Happier are they that weffer in their sin, 

Swine in the mud, that cannotsee for slime, Trangynen. 
2 To rise and fall, aa waves; to tumble over, 
as billows. *The welfering waves.’ Milton. 

Welter (wel'tér), of. To make or force, as 
by wallowin ng or moving through somethin 
foal orliquid. * Weltering our way tidus 
chaos and the murk of Hell." Carlyle 

Welter (wel'tér), sn, That in ei ich one 
welters; slime, mud, filth, and the like. 
‘The foul welter of our so-called religious 
or other controversies." Carlyle. [Rare,) 

Welter (wel'tér), a. In Aorse-racing, of or 
relating to the henviest weighted race in 
a meeting; as, welfer race; welter stakes; 
weller cup. Latham, 

ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


g&,g0; §, job; 


/ to whom | 


saber | 


perous, © 
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Welt-shoulders (welt’shdl-dérz), a 
In the leather trade, curried leather fit for 
the welts of boots and shoes. 

Wel-willy,+ a Favourable; propitious. 
Chaweer, 

Welwitschia (wel-wich'i-a), n. [Named from 
Dr. Welwitsch, ita discoverer] A remarkable 
plant growing in Southern Africa in dry 
regions near the western coast, between lat. 
14° and 23°38. It presents a stem or rhizome 
forming a woody masa, rising to a foot at 
most above the ground, and having a dia- 
meter of from 4 or 6 inches to as many feet, 
this mass bearing the two original cotyle- 
donary leaves, which, when they reach their 
full development of 6 feet in length or Bu, 
become dry and split up into sh but do 
not fallof. Every year several short fower- 
stalke are develo: 
leaves, but no other leaves are produced. 
There seems to be but one species, W. mira- 
bile, It is placed among the Gnetacee. 

Wem, t Waoumsi (wem), 7m [A. Bax. wen, 
wam, wamm.) A spot; a scar; a fanlt; a 
blemish. "Without wemine' =spotless, fault 
lesa. ier, 

Wem? (wen), vt [A. Sax. wemman, to 

il] Yo currnpt; to vitiate, Drant, 

Wem! (wem), » The belly; the wame. 


went (wen), n, [A. Sax. wenn, D. wen, 

L. G. ween, Prov. G. wenne, a swelling, a 
wart.) A circumscribed indolent tumour 
without inflammation or change of colour 
of the skin. The term is also sometimes 
ven to an enc tumour and to goitre. 
[O. E. wenehe, from 
Sax. ssenalt: a dim. form, ap 

parently vith the literal. meaning of we 
ing, and allied to wince, wink, and G. wan- 


ken, to totter.) 1.4 general familiar expres- 
sion appiiee toa woman, especially a young | 
between | 


woman, in ay variation of tone 
tenderness and contempt. ‘My moat sweet 
wench,” Chapman. 
What do I, silly wench, know what love hath pre- 
pared for me? Sir P. Sidney, 
To weep like a young tench! that had pags ad 


. In a bad sense, a bold, forward girl; a 
young woman of loose character. 

Tt is not a digression to talk of bawds in a discourse 
Upon mewcter. ipectater. 
3%. In America, a black or coloured female 
servant; 2 sagrens. Bartlett. 

Wench (we ot To frequent the com- 
of women of illfame. Addison. 
Wancher (wensh’ér), 1. One who wenches; 

a lewd man. 
Wen (wensh'ing),@. Ronning after 
wenches; lecherous. 


What's become of the wewrArng rogues? Shot, 


Wenchless (wensh'les), a Having no 
waren; having uo supply of loose women. 


Wench-like (wensh'lik), a. 
manner or parse of a wench or young 


woman, Shak 
Wend Lieder ip. wended; ppr. 

Ary. w “2 . really the pret. of 
this vere, is now detached from it and used 
aa pret. of go. (A. Sax. wendan, to turn, to 

, Icel. venda, Dan. rendez, D. and G. wen- 
en, to change, to turn: a caus. of the verb 
to > wind. to turn, to twist. See WIND,] 1 To 
go; to pasa to or from a place; to travel. 
Hopeless and helpless doth igeon nend, SAab, 
iPend thou to Branksome back on foot, | 
With rusty spur and miry boot. Sir 1" Senéz, 
2.¢ To turn round. 
The lone (ship) will turn her broadsides twice 
before the greater can mrrd once. Ralrig’, 
Wend (wend), cf 1.¢ To undertake, os a 
journey; to accomplish in travel. ‘Great 
vo towend." Su .—2 To go; to 
rect: perhaps only io the tw to wend 
one's way. — fa also used reflexively; as, 
wend thee hom 
Wend t (wend), r. 
on. mH rena or circuit of ground. 

)}™. One of a powerful Slavic 
pens now absorbed in the German race, 
which formerly inhabited the north and 
east of Germany. <A remnant of them re- 
mains in the eastern district of Sachsen- 
Altenburg, and in the country between the 
Vistula and Persante, where they still speak 
the Wendic tongue and preserve their 
see manners and customs, Written 


Wendic (wen'dik), n. The language of the 
Wends, It ae to the Slavonic group 
of the Aryan family of tongues. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; H, then; th, thin; 


|W 


at the base of these | 


Ib + 1 Cagtgg 
We 


| Weren,t pret pl. Were. 
| Werewolf (wér'wulf), n. 


After the | 


wards. 
[See the verb.] A cer- | 


w, wig; 


WERNERIAN 
Wendish wen’ dik, wen‘ dish a. 
i ee bertainine i the Wends; aa, Ss 
vouee language; Wendish folk- songs and 
ca. 
Wene,t ri [A. Sax wénan. See WEEN.) 


To think; to suppose; to deem. esti 
wene.t's rt Guess; conjecture; supposi 


enlock Group ( wen’ lok 
bat that subuitiaon of the affurten spate 
ying immediately below the Ludlow Helen 
and so called from being typically devel- 
oped at Wenlock, near Shrewsbury. It 
comprises the Dudley or Wenlock lime- 
atone, the Wenlock shale or slate, and the 
Woolhope beds) The first is a crystalline 
gray or bloe limestone, abounding in marine 
mollusca and crustaceous animals of the 
trilobite family; the second a dark-coloured 
shale, with nodules of earthy limestone, and 
containing mollusca and trilobites; while 
the third conaists of limestones, shales, and 
grits. The whole thickness of the Wenlock 
strata is probably about 4000 feet. 
Wennel} (wen an’el), n, A weanel 
enny (wen'ish, wen'l),@. Hav- 
a Wen. 
Went (went), old pret. & pp. of the verb 
: now used as the pret. of go, or vul- 
garly as its pp. 
Now certes I will don my diligence 
To conne it all, or Christemasse be wynt, Chaucer. 
This ia provincial and widely 
oe Vanoeie tn at * te havegous te teeary Eng: 
li and that the F form almost év 
‘to have went” T ph a by railways will 
know the sound ofthis—¥ ‘ou Should have mf on the 
other side of the road." ¥. aria, 
Went? (went), n [From wend] A way; o 
passace: aturoing backwards and forwards. 
nser 


Wentle-tra )(wen'tl-trap), a. (From an 0.G. 
form equivalent to Mod.G. wendel-tre res 
wentle-trap, lit. a winding staircase. 
ScALARIA, 

a te Chaucer. 

A using tears; pathetic. 

repely songs,” Chaucer, 

Went t A ig be own 

wept), pret. & pp. 
nm. and wv. [Softened form of 
cee Work. Chaucer. 

Were (wer). [See Was] The indicative 
past tense plural of the verl to be, and the 
past or imperfect subjunctive —awert being 
used a8 second person singular. See Was. 


—Asitwere. See under As. 
Were (wer), n. Adam. See WEIR 
Were,' v.t. To wear, 


Were,i». War; warfare. Chaucer. 

Were (wér), n. ‘Kame as Weryild. 

Weregild. See WERGILD. 

Chaucer, 

Werena. Were not. [Scotch] 

A. Sax. werteulf— 

wer (Icel. verr, Goth. vair), a man, and wols; 

GQ. wahrwolf Lit. a man-woll. A Man 

transformed either for a time or periodi- 
cally into a wolf, acquiring at the same time 
all the appetites of a wolf in addition to his 
own, especially a taste for human flesh. 
Sometimes the werewolf was a man by day 
and a wolf by night. A belief in the trans- 
formation of man into a wolf is, in some 
form, common to Eu and elsewhere, 
both in ancient and modern times. Some 
of the classic fables (¢.g. Lycaon) are re- 
fections of this myth. < LYCANTHROPE. 

Wi Ww (wer'gild, wér'gild), n. 
[A. —wer, Tian, and , geld, 
rT ent, recom: nse, compensation, also 
a guild.) In A: and ancient Tew- 
tonic Jaw, a kind of Spa. Mg Bomgace > go 
and other crimes rhe. petects by 
paying which the ie got rid of om rey 
urther obligation or punishment. The fine 
or compensation due by the offender varied 
in amount according to his rank or station, 
and that of the person killed or injured, 
and also according to the nature of the 
injury. It was in general paid to the rela- 
tives of him who had been slain, or, in the 
case of a wound of other bodily harm, to 
the peraon who sustained the inj re. the ‘com but if 


rge 
W (wer'lsh), @. Same as Wearish. 
Werke,t n. Work. Chawcer. 
Werke,! t.i.ort, Towork. Chawcer. 
woe vt. Towarn. Chaticer. 
Wernerian (wér-né'ri-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Abraham Gottlieb Werner, a cele- 


wh, whig;, sh, azure.—See KEY. 
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rate 2 Sermas 2 
te &- 2p thanry ¢ th- cart. 
calles tit Neptune Teery. 206 NEF- 
TOsI4S 
Wernerite ‘ter ret iz, n. “From thet mix 
eTas'¢.ss Wermer A tu eta re car ie: at & 
Sa'-tpenes of brazesDie case) fated aca 
Poute tis a siscace of 8 cece ca)-tom, 
aos spe. fied momaeive. atid crystaluei 
Mh tac sre. poss wil. fires prra- 
muda: terzenatices, 2:epetn inated m rscKs 
(4 grayneh or rod felsyar.§ 18 38 imap rietiys 
lagptuar. of a R erayiek, of olte- 
«.our. with a pearly .P ream: ts (as 
tre = J3 :9 &fter than feispar, ami mite cnty 
@ elute cuacsel 
Werre,’ = War, crfasicn § Ciaueer. 
Werrete,t ¢.<. Iomake waragains Ciay- 


eer 

Werse,* ¢. Wore. Chaucer. 

Wersh ‘wertl:,a (“ame as wearish, weerish, 
fesipid. and peouelsy allied to wewery.) iIn- 
Sijad. tasteless: delicate: having a pale ani 

Sky vek Writes ais. Warsh. [Scvich } 

Werste,ta Wort Chaucer. 

Wert (wert, the meomi preva sinrular of 
the past mdicative anid salbunetive tenses 
Abe See WERE 

Wertherian (wer-:é'ri-an cr ver-té ri-an1.a. 
{[Afwer the hery cf (svethe's wore } Senti- 
SBental. namiy-pambyiah = ° A iute-lorn 


sWain,.. . foil «f imaginary sucrows and 
Wertherian griet' Tr-dlope. 
Wery,' 2 Weary Chaweer. 


Weeand (wé zani, mn. Same as Weasnnd. 
We'se (wez, Weaball (Seich? 
Weah,* pret of wash. Washel Chaucer. 
Wesil? (wézil)n Weasant 
The wesw cr ue si,se we cal Alpers evievia 
Sscrn. 


Wesley, of the rebgivus sect estab 
him aboat 173%. 

W {wes'li-an). n One who adopts 
the yoin-iplesand doctrines of Wesleyanism 
See METH DIST. 

W (wes'li-an- im). n. Arminian 
Methediam: the system of doctrines and 
eharch polity of the Wesleyan Methodists 

West (west), wn. [A Sax weet, west, west- 
ward; D. west, Icel. cestr, Dan. and Sw. vest, 
G. west (whence Fr. cuest); probably from 
a rot vas, 1 dwell, as the place where the 
san dwells, the heme rdf the sun. a root seen 
ales in was and reeper.} 1 That tof the 
horizon where the sun sets at ainex, 
and midway between the north and south 
Points; or west is the intersection of the 
prime vertical with the horizon, on that side 
where the sun seta Weat is directly opposite 
& east, and one of the cardinal points. In 
a less strict sense. west is the 
heavens near the pwint where t 


{wesli-an).@. PertainingtoJchn W 
lished by 


sun seta 


long Oe -e ans sir. 
whirk was als, 


of the , 


when in the equator: as, a star sets ip the - 


west; a weteor appears in the weet; a cluud 
mses in the west.—2 The region, tract, 


country, of locality lying opposite to the - 


east, or situated nearer the west point than 
another point of reckoning: as America with 
reference to Britain; the Western States 
with reference to the Atlantic sea-Loerd. 
&c. ‘ All the wealthy kingdoms of the west.’ 
Shak. ‘Knights of utmost North and West.' 
Teanymon. — Em mpire uf he West, the western 
portion of the Empire, the capital 
of which was Rome, when the empire was 
divided between his two sons Henorius and 
Arcadius by the Emperor Theodusius, 35 


4b. See Empire of the East under East. | 
fashionabl 


—West End, the 
quarter of Londun: used often adjectively. 


The faces of the servants were upon the regulation | 
pattern «f Us est-end propriety. Mrs. Riddell. 


West (west), a. 1. Being in the west or lying 
towards the west; western. 


This shal be your west border. Num xxziv. 4. 


2 Coming or moting from the west or west- 
ern region: as. a weet wind. 

West (west), adc. To the western region; 
at the westward: more westward; as. Ire- 
land lies weet of England. 

West (west), ci 1 To pass to the west; to 
set, as the sun. 

Twice hath he risen where he now doth aext, 


Aad wisted twice where he ought rise aright. 
Spenser, 


2 To assume a westerly direction; to change 


to the west. 
Wester (wes't-r), ci, To tend towards the 
west. Chaucer. (Obsolete except in ppr.) 


Ami now beneath the harizn wezlering Ucw 
Had sunk the orb of day. 


Fate, tar, fat, fall; 





mé, met, her; 


¢ or aristocratic . 


Southey. Wete,! a 


Westering ‘wesvir-nz. 7 stria Paming Wete,’ + : gc 


te the west = [ Pcetica: | 
Tne Star tua rose at eweug teugct 
Tower wart Leares's descent kal wipe? in Beoer=g 
—_ es. 
Aut wis ow che ersten uo 
TF woctes toe Lie the aovde wat suse. 
Sar ened 

W. (weeter-lit a. 1 Besng wward 
the weet: s:caated in the wettiern reewkn: 
aA, tbe weateriy: parte cf Engian.d —2 (.1en- 
tug from the westward. as a weeter’y wind 
Westerly wee ter-:.ad¢e. Teniime ging. 
Mev, tsward the west: as, aman rs 
velln> weeteriy 

Western | ¥es e701. 2. 1. Being iz the west. 
er in the recion pearly in the directicn cf 
west; veing =m that quarter where the Nm 
Gets: as. the western coast of Engiand, the 
weeters. teean-lary «€@ a country —2 Moving 
ina line w the part where the sum sets: Be. 
the chip makes a weateran ccurse.—3 Pre- 
cemiing from the west: as a western L-reeze. 


— Western Erapire. See Empore cf the Weat 


umitr WE-7 
Westerner | wes‘térn-¢r}, n. A native or in- 
hatitant of the west 
Westernmost (Wes térn-mist) a. Farthest 
t+ the west: mort western 
Westing ("est ing, x. Space or distance 
Wesiward: space reckorei frm we pomt 
te ancther westwari froin it: specifically. 
maul the diffrrence cf longitude a ship 
makes when sailing to the westward: the 
departure «f a course when the course lies 
te the west of north 
Westling (westlinzg). » An inhabitant of 
the west: cme who inhahits a western coun 
try or district. ‘Rare ) 
Westmost (west’ mist) a. [A Sax wre- 
mest.) Farthest to the west 
(west-rin‘fi-2i4 n= ‘In benoar 
oa J.P. Wearing, physician to the Kin; of 
Sweden} A genus of plants. nat. order 
Labiste The species are natives of Aus 
tralia. forming pretty shrubs from 1 to 3 
feet in height. 
Westward, Westwards (west'wird, west’- 
wérdz) adr “A. Sax. westeweard— west. and 
weard, denoting direction. Weetwards is an 
advertial genitive.) Toward the west; as. 
to ride or sail weetward. 
Westn ard tse 27 re ef empire takes Es w2 
o Berée: oF. 
(west' werd-liade’ In a diree- 
tion tuward the west; as, to pass wv sforardiy. 
Westy (wes'ti).a. {Perhaps from waste, a.) 
Dizzy; confused. 
Whiles he bes wallowing, with a a2vsty head, 
Aad paksh carcasse, on bus brott.ed bed 


Bp. Hai. 
Wet (wet), a. [0 E. and Sc. weet, A. Sax 
Icel rcuatr, Dan. craad, wet: «of same 


origin aswater. See WATER.) 1. Contain- 


ing water; soaked or drenched with water: | 


as, wet land or a wet cluth: or having water 
or other liquid upon the surface; as, a wef 
table. ‘The wet sea-boy;" ‘a wet cloak:’ 
‘wet cheeks.” Shak —2 Rainy; drizzly: very 
damp; as, wet weather: a wef season. ‘ Wet 
October's torrent flood.’ Wilton. — 3. Con- 
sisting of water or fluid Shak. —4. Having 
consumed a good deal of liquor; drunken. 
When my lost lover the tall shup ascends. 
Wah music gay, and zvt ovial friends. Prtar. 
Wet (wet) n 1L Water or wetness; moisture 
or hamidity in considerable degree. 
Now the sun, with more effectual beams, 
Had cheered the face of earth, and dried the zer 
From drooping plane. Meltas:. 
2 Rainy weather; rain. ‘This distemper‘d 
messenger of eet. the many-coloured Iris.” 
Shak. ‘The wind and the wet.” Tenn 
Wet (wet), rt. pret. & pp. wet or tretted 
(the latter regularly in the passive to avaid 
confusion with the adjective wef), ppr. wet- 
ting. To make wet; to moisten, drench, 
or soak with water or other liquid; to dip or 
soak in liquor; as, to wet a sponge ; to wet 
the hands; to wet cloth. ‘When the rain 
came to wef me.’ Shak. ‘ Wet the thirsty 
earth with falling show'rs.’ Milton. 
Among other decorations to this cancoa 
was a line of small white feathers, . which when 
we saw them were thoroughly uvifved by the spray. 


The ocean had wer his gaiters and other garments. 

Thackeray. 
—To wet one's whistle. See under WHISTLE. 

Wet-dock (wet’dok), n. A dock in which a 
uniform level of water is maintained, suffi- 
cient to keep ships afloat, and where the 
business of discharging and loading may 


with convenience and safety. See 
Wet. Chaueer. 
pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tube, tub, dyll; 


| Wether (wef cri 1 


Weting. 


express: 
phrase ach 3 wef- Enger, moLifying With 
Lrele cfurt. with creat emec. 
A fez: L= sete 
qaete Buss auaza re. ber. 
Tf Jame Wa tees 
even ne fegr, 2s wry are arate Ke. 


yearunz See VEalj Aram 
*m Rn-vwieige Chavers. 


. Wetness wet rms.» 1 The state of 


Simmons. 
Werand + (wé'rand) 
Wha (whg) 


Whack 








SS 


Wey 


Whack (hak), rt. 


Whale (= 


oil, pound; 


wet, either bt bests waked or 

with bquer. cr ty; Laving a liquid adherent 
tw the surface: as, the wetaess of land: the 
wefaess fac) th —2 A watery co moist state 
off the atziay-Lere ; a state cf Leing rainy, 
foggy. cr misty: as, the wetness «f weather 
Crake eeasot —% Wet matter; miwisture. 


Wet-nurse (€ci mrs; 2 A woman who 


sockles and nurtes a child not her own: op- 
Obed te -Iry-nws se. 

‘Wet pad-linzg, ma In metal. 
pag-oiling which ae) 


Wetahod (wctth.-!,a. Wet over the shoes; 


having wet feet with the shces ur toots on. 
‘On shores yca might bloaud wetshe 
wade.” Mir. fur Maze. 


Wet-shot i wet shor. @. Shet ap from or by 


@ Wet soi}; growing in r-ist land [Rare ] 


Cane we-ska alier fron. te ware, 
Came yous. 24 2:amA Cctene. Jeumysenu 


Wettish (wetist\.a. Samewhat wet; moist; 


wevet et Tuweavre. Ciaweer. 
Weve,? ¢t To waive: 
Chaweer. 


to pat off; to prevent. 


Wex,t Wexe,t r( cri To grow; to war; 


to increase: to become. Chaucer; Spent. 
(wi) m [A Sax. onge, a weight § fee 
WEIGH.) <A certain weight or vr measure A 
wey of wool is of tends, or 1s2 Iba: of butter, 
from 2 to 3 cwt: of cats and bariey, 
bushels ; of wheat. 5 quarters: of cheese 
24 Iba; of salt, 4 bushels, each 56 Re 
Weasand (which ere). 
Who. ‘Scatch. ) 


Same as Whawp. 
(whak A [See THW Ack.) 14 


& 


This gay yourg backe-cr had taken his share 
(what be cated ‘53 w 4252) of pleasure 


2 Sacteray. 
To thwack : to give a 
{Collog. ] 


vy or resounding blow to. 


vary large. lusty. Coesper, 


ha)), mn. (A Sax Aweel, Icel. Ansie, 

Sw. an Dan. Aral Avalfsk (whalefish), D. 
walrisch, G. wallfsch ; 

with A. Sax Arelan. to roar, to bellow, from 

the noise they make in blowing.] The com- 

mon name given to the larger of 

theorderCetacea. They are characterized by 


[Colloq. } 


ing to that class whales are 
divided into two families, the 
and the Physeteridsx or tides. 
Balawnide, or whalebone whales, are distin- 


principally found in the Arctic eeaa, bat it is 
§, Se. fey. 


1, Se. abume; 


WHALE 





also found in considerable numbers in many 
other parts of the world. Its length is usu- | 
ally about 60 feet, and its greatest circum- | 





Greeniand Whale (Savana wrpetioetior), 


ference from 30 to 40 feet. The rnazor- 
backed whale, or northern rorqual, is the 
Salenoptera borealis, It often measures 


about 100 feet in length, and from 80 to 35 | 


feet in circumference. (See RORQUAL.) The 
Physeterid@ or Catodontidm are character- 
ized by the fact that the palate is destitute 
of laleen, and the lower jaw possesses a 
series of pointed conical teeth, The best 
known species of this family is the sperm- 
whale orcachalot (PAyseter or Catedon ma- 
erocephalus), which averages from 50 to 70 
feet in length, (See CACHALOT, SPERMA- 
CETI, where is cut of spermaceti whale.) 
Some species of Delphinide are algo known 
as whales. See BELUGA, CAAING-WHALE. 
—Very like a whale, a phrase applied to 
anything very improbable, and implying 
disbelief in what is stated. It takes ita 


origin from a well-known passage in Ham- | 


let, act iii, sc. 2 — Whale's bone, an old 
term for ivory, perhaps from the circum- 
stance that the ivory of Western Europe 
in the middle ages was the tooth of the 
walrus, which may have been confounded 
with the whale, 
Whose face did seem as clear as crystal stone, 
And eke, through fear a5 white as mveade's dowe, 
re ‘ Spenser, 
This is the fower that smiles on every one, 
To show his teeth as white a5 male's Aone, Shak, 
Whale (whal), vf. pret. & pp. whaled; ppr. 
whaling. (Properly to wale or mark with 
wales. See WALE, 1.) To lash with stripes; 
to thrash; to beat. [Local.] 
Whale-bird (whal’bérd), = A beautiful 
little bird of the genus Prion or Pachyptila, 
allied to the petrels) There are two species 


Which occur frequently in the Southern | 


Gcean, Often called Blue Petret. 
Whale-boat (whal’bét), n, A strong carvel- 
built buat from 23 to 28 feet in length, 


rounded at both ends, and clean both for- 


ward and aft, used in hunting whales. 
Whalebone (whal’ban), ». A well-known 
elustic horny substance which adheres in 
thin parallel plates to the upper jaw of the 
family of whales called Babenidse These 
lates or laming: vary in size from a few 
Inches to 12 feet in length: the breadth of 
the largest at the thick end, where they are 
attached to the jaw, is about a foot, and the 
average thickness is from four to five tenths 
of an inch. From its flexibility, strength, 
elasticity, and lightness, whalebone is em- 
ete Peay wiped aocbgr ey rt for ribs to 
umbrellas and parasols, for stiffening stays, 
&e. Called algo Baleen. = 
Whale-calf (whal'kif), », The young of the 
Whale, 
Whale-fin (whal'fin), n. The name usually 
given in commerce to whalebone. 
Whale-fishery (whal'fish-¢r-i),n, The fishery 
or occupation of taking whales. 
Whale-fishing (whil'fish-ing), m. The act 
or employment of catching whales. 
Whale-louse (whal'lous), » <A small crus- 


t.icean found parasitic on the whale, of the | 


epane Cyamus and order Lamodipoda, the 

” eeti. 

Whaleman (whil’man), n. A man employed 
in the whiale-fishery. 

Whaler (whal’ér), n 1 A person employed 
in the whale-fishery.—2. A veasel employed 
iu the whale-fishery, 

Whale-shot (whil'shot), n 
mierly applied to apermaceti. 

Wh (whaling), a Pertaining to or 
cunuected with the capture of whales; as, a 
whaling voyage. 

(whal), a. [Probably for wall, in wall- 


A pame for- 


eye. The editor of the Craven Glossary de-— 


ch, chain; ¢h,Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


| Whapping (whop'ing), a. 
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rives it from W. gwiel, light, glitter.) A 
disease of the er glaucoma. 

Whallabee (w ‘la-bée), n. =A variety of 
kangaroo of New South Walesa (Halmaturus 


ualabatus), distinguished from the true kan- 
perce of the genus Macropus by the muzzle 
eing 


devoid of hair. It is not nearly so 
large as the common or woolly kangaroo, 


being only 4 feet @ inches in total length, of 


which the tail a 2 feet. It is grayish- 
brown in colour, with a slight wash of red. 
Spelled also Wallaby. 


(whal ie. (Whall, glaucoma.) Hayv- | 


ing greenish-white eyes. 
me(wham),n, A fly of the genus Ta- 


‘banus; the breeze or burrel-fly. See BREEZE. 


Derham. 
Whammel (wham'l), r.t [See WHEMMEL. | 
To turn upside down. (Frertecta. | 
Whang (whang), » [A form o ong, 5 
whack A cok 1.+ A leather thong.— 
2. Something large; a large alice of anything, 


as of cheese. [Local English and Scotch. ]} 


gE (wh , of To beat; to flog. | 
Paes sete) * 


se (whang’é), n. See WANGHEE. 
bP (whop) » A heavy blow. Written 
also Whop. ([(Collog.] 
Whap (whop), vt “To beat; to strike. [Col- 
oq.) 


Whap (whop), #% To plump suddenly 
down, as on the floor; to flop; to turn sud- 
enly; a8, she whapped down on the floor; 


[United States, ] 
babies ford (whop'‘ér), n. Something uncom- 
in large of the kind; a whopper. [Col- 


Uncommonly 
large; extraordinary; whopping; as, awhap- 
ping story. [Colloq. ] 

Wharf (wharf), ». pl. Wharfs (wharfs) or 

rves(wharvz). (A. Sax. hwerf, weary, 
a turning, a wharf, a place of merchandise; 
O.8w. hwarf, warf, a turning, a 
wharf, a ship-building yard; Icel. Avarf, a 
turning, a shelter; D. wer/, a wharf, a yard, 
atorn. The original meaning seems to have 
been an embankment or dam that turns the 
course of a stream, or a structure projecting 
50 445 to turn away the water and protect the 
bank; from A. Sax. Aweorfan, to turn; Icel 
hverfa, to turn.) 1L A sort of quay con- 
structed af wood or stone on the m 
of a roadstead, harbour, or river, alo 
of which ee or lighters are brought for 
the sake of being conveniently loaded or 


unloaded, In England wharfs are of two | 


kinds: (a2) legal wherfe, certain wharfa in 
all seaports appointed by commission from 
the court of exchequer, or legalized by act 
of parliament. (6) Sujferance wharf, places 
where certain may be landed and 
shipped by special sufferance g¢ a 
the cruwn for that purpose.—2.} The bank 
of a river, or the shore of the sea, ‘The fat 


weed that roots itself in ease on Lethe 


wharf." 


Shak. 
Wharf (wharf), v.t 1. To guard or secure 


by a wharf or firm wall of timber or stone, 
Evelyn.—2. To place or lodge on a wharf. 

‘fage (wharf'ij), mn. 1. The fee or duty 

aid for the privilege of using a wharf for 


oading or unloading goods.—2 A wharf or | 


wharfs in general. 


Wharf-boat (wharf’bat), n. A kind of boat 


moored on a river and used as a substitute 
for a whart, where the rise of the water is 
80 variable as to render a fixed wharf un- 

serviceable. A pea States. ] 
Wharfing (wharf'ing), n. A structure in the 
fourm of a whart; ialariahe of which a wharf 
is constructed; wharfs in general. #velyn. 
hart (wharfin-jér), mn. [For wharf- 
ager, the nm being inserted as in messenger, 
nger,] A person who owns or who has 

the charge of a wharf. 

Wharle, Wharling (wharl, whar'ling), n. 
Inability to pronounce the letter r; a burr. 
‘The Northumberland R or wharle." De 


Foe. [Obsolete or provincial. ] 
tLe! have all a strange, uncouth wéwrdinge in their 
Specch. idler, 


Wharp (wharp). » The local name for 
Trent-sand (which see) 
What (whot), pron. 


neut. of hut, who, See WHO.) 1. An interro- 
gative pronoun used in asking questions as 
to things, circumstances, events, ideas, &c., 
and as to individuality, quantity, kind, and 
the like: thus ay oper 

spects to who, which is use 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; %H, then; th, thin; 


[A. Sax. Awet, what, | 
aleo often os an interjection, why, lo, d&c., | 












whapped over. Written also Whop. | 


n many re- | 


for persons, 
and employed (a) substantively; os, what's 





WHAT 


the matter! I do not know what the matter 
is; ‘what's the noise?’ ‘what should I do?’ 
“what shall she say?’ Shak. 


Hea? is man thar thou art mindful of him? 


Ps. viii. 
) Adjectively. ‘What stuff is thia?’* what 
are excuses makest thou?’ ‘to what end 
are all these words?’ Shak. 

{ier manner of man is this that even the winds 
and the sea obey him? Mat, viii. 27. 
2. Used alone in introducing a question em- 
phatically, or somewhat in the manner of 
an interjection, and equivalent to, do you 
mean to say that? is it the case that? is it 
possible that? ‘What, hast thou dined?’ 
“what, lias this thing appeared again?’ Shak. 

iar, could ye not watch with me one hour? 

Mat. xxvi. 40. 

Elliptically used in such expressions as (a) 
what (f=what would be the consequence if? 
what will it matter if? what would you 
say if? 

iVAat if this mixture do not wosk atall?... 

Waal fit be a powout? Shak. 
(5) What qf=what follows from? why need 
you speak of? does it matter in any way? 

All this is so, but w4at of this, my lord? SAak. 

1 am thowght as fair as she. 

Dut w4erafthat? Demetrius thinks not so. SAa@d. 
(c) What though=what does it matter 
though! granting or admitting that; sup- 
Posing it true that. 

i hat Ghowgh the rose has prickles, it is plucked: 





iAat thowgA’ mone live my innocence to tell? 
I know it. D 

Hence when colloquially used alone = doesn't 

it amount to the same thing? isn’t it all one? 

no matter; never mind, what matters it? 
Here we have no seniple but the wood, no assem- 

bly but horned beasts. twhat thouzhs puree: 


3. Used to introduce an intensive oremphatic 
pliruse or exclamation, and when employed 
(a) adjectively=how great... ! how re- 
markable...! how extraordinary... ! how 
strange... | ‘What a base and peasant alave 
am I’ ‘0, whet a fall was there!' 

itaf a piece of work is a man! how noble in rea- 
son! how infinite in faculty! Shak, 
(b) Used adverbially = to how great a de- 
gree... ! to what an extent...! how re- 
markably...! how greatly... ! 
iV4et partial judges are our love and hate! Dryden. 
4. Having the foree of a compound rela- 
tive pronoun: (a) when used substantively 
=the thing (ur things) which; that which. 

We know tet? we are; but know not what w 


may be. Shak. 
iPhar 1 would, that do I net; but «Aat I hate that 
deo I. Rom. vii. 15. 


(b>) Used adjectively=the . . . which; the 
sort or kind of... which; such... as 

iF Ae? strength I have is mine own. Shak, 
See thay natures accoupany wAéaé colours. Bacon. 


(c) Used with reference to a preceding sub- 
stantive=that (those) which; suchas. ‘No 
awords but wharf are sanctified.’ Shak.—In 
such obsolete or tical expressions as 
what time, what day, &c., what has the 
force of, on or at the or that time (day, &.), 
on or at which. 
1 made thee miserable 


Hua fierce | threw the people's suffrages 

Oo him. ei is Shak, 

And heavenly quires the hymenxan sung 

i Aaf ay the genial angel to our sire 

Brought her in naked beauty. Milbton, 
& What thing or person soever; whatever 
or whoever; whatsoever or whosoever. 
‘Whate'er it be, pee pall, what danger;’ 
‘come what will’ S 

i"Aat in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. Shak. 

6. In some measure; partly in consequence 
of; partly by: followed now always by with. 

IPfar one thing, mvtaé another... I shall leave 
you one of these days. Shak. 

Nhat! nalth the war, what with the sweat, what 
mith the Rellows, anid teAat with poverty, 1 am cus- 
tom-shrun Shak. 
Tn such phrases as, I tetl you what, ru tell 
you what, &c,, wheat either anticipates the 
succeeding statement or is used to lay some 
stress on what is about to be stated, and 
not as if merely introducing a clause com- 
municating information. 

I'l tel! ther what, prince; a college of wit-crackers 
cannot Bout me out of my humour. Shak. 
—What's his (its) name? what do pee cal 
if! &c., colloquial phrases generally signi- 
fying that the speaker cannot supply a de- 
finite name for some person or thing; that 


w, wig; wh, whig; rh, azure.—See KEY. 
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the name has escaped his memory, or that 
the person or thing is of so trivial conse- 
quence that he or it is not deserving of a 
specific name. The phrases are sometimes 
formed into acompound; as, tell Mr. What's- 
hie-naime to be off. 

Good even, good Master /FAat.ye-callt. Shak, 


—What not, a term used in concluding an 
enumeration of several articles or particu- 
lars, and forming an abbreviated or ellipti- 
cal clause generally equivalent to what may 
I not add or mention; something more 
which I need not mention; et cetera; any- 
thing else you please. ‘ Battles, tourna- 
ments, hunts, and what not.’ De Quincey. 
‘A dead puppy, or log, or what not.’ Kings- 
.—To know what's what, to know the na- 
ture of things; to have a good knowledge, 
sound judgment, sufficient experience, or 
correct taste; to be knowing. 
Ah, sir, marry now, I see you 4now what ts what. 


He new what's what, and that's as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. Hudibras. 
— What else! elliptical for what else can be! 
was formerly often used as a strong affirm- 
ative, as if equivalent to, could you imagine 
anything else to be the case? 
*But canst thou blow it?’ ‘sMAatelset’ Lyly. 
— What ho! an exclamation of calling. 
brat ho! thou genius of the clime, wiat ro! 
l.iest thou asleep? Dryden, 


Wha tt (whot), adv. For what purpose; 

wny. 

hat should I don this robe and trouble you? 
Shak 


But what do I stand reckoning upon advantayes 
and gains lost by the misrule and turbulency of the 
prelates? /#hal do I pick up so thriftily their scat- 
terings and diminishings of the meaner subject? 

slton, 
Whatt (whot), n. Something; thing; stuff. 
Coie downe, and learne the little wAat 
That Tomalin can sayne. Spenser. 


They . . . gave him for to feede 
Such homely whaé as serves the simple clowne. 


Spenser. 
Whate’er (whot-ar), pron. A contracted 
form of Whatever: used in poetry. 


He strikes whate'er is in his way. Shak. 


Whatever (whot-ev’ér), pron. 1. Anything 
soever that; be it what it may that; the 
thing or th of any kind that; all that: 
used substantively. 

Whatever is, is right. 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 


Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love. Coleridge. 


2. No matter what; of any kind soever; be 
what may the: used adjectively. 


U my life, Petruchio means but well, 
hatever fortune stays him from his word. SAaé&, 


8 What in the world: interrogatively ; as, 
whatever do you mean? [Colloq. or vulgar. ] 
What-like (whot/lik), tnferroy. a. Of what 
appearance or character. 
She knows Miss Abbey of old, remind her, and she 
knows what-/ite the home and what-éite the friend 
is likely to turn out. Dickens. 


Whatness (whot’nes), ». In metaph. a 
uiddity. (Rare.] 
t-not (whot’/not), n. A stand or piece 
of household furniture, having shelves for 
pers, books, &c.; an étagére. 
t (hwot’sd), pron. Whatsoever. 
Thus sang they all together in one voice, 
With wAatso in that psalm is after written. 
Longfellow. 


Whateoe’er (whot-sé-ar’), pron. A con- 
tracted form of Whatsoever. Shak. 
Whatsoever (whot-s6-ev’ér), pron. No 
matter what thing or things: a more em- 
phatic word than whatever, and like it used 
substantively and adjectively. 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. Jn. ii. s. 
I have learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith 


Pope. 


to be content. il. iv. rz. 
Whaup (whap), n. [From its cry, which 
may represented by wha-ap, wha-ap.} 


The curlew, Numenius arquata. See Cur- 
LEW. [Scotch.] 

Wheal (whél), ». (Corn Auel,a mine.) A 
mine, particularly a tin-mine. 

Wheal (whél), n. [A. Sax hAwele (7), putre- 
faction; hwelian, to turn to matter.) 1.A 

em or pustule.—2. A wale or weal. 

eal-worm (whél’wérm),. The Acarus 

autumnalis, or harvest-bug. It isso named 
from the wheals or pimples which its bite 


roduces. 

Theat (whét),n. (A. Sax. huovete, Sc. white, 
Toel. Avetti, Sw. hvete, Dan. hvede, D. wett, 
weyte ; Goth. Avaiteis, G. weizen. Lit. the 
white grain. See WHITE ‘Many names 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


might have been given to wheat. It might 
have been called eared, nutritious, graceful, 
waving, the incense of the earth.’ (In San- 
skrit it was called the incense of the earth, 
go-dhama.) ‘But it was simply called the 
white, the white colour of its grain seemi 
to distinguish it best from those plants wit 
which otherwise it had the greatest simi- 
larity. For this is one of the secrets of 
onomatopoesis—that {t should express, not 
the most important or specific quality, but 
that which strikes our fancy.’ Maz Miller. 
A plant of the genus Triticum, and the se 
of the plant, which furnishes a white flour 
for bread and is by far the most important 
species of grain cultivated in Europe. It 
grows readily in almost every climate; but 
its natural home seems to be a temperate 
climate, and the soils best adapted for its 
culture are rich clays and heavy loams. Of 
cultivated wheats there are many varieties, 
the differences, however, being mostly due 
to soil, climate, and mode of cultivation. 
Three primary varieties may be mentioned: 
(a) T. hybernum (muticum), winter or un- 
bearded wheat; (0) 7. aestivum (aristatum), 
summer or bearded wheat; (c) T.. Spelta 
heerens), spelt or German wheat, which is of 
much less value than the others, but grows 
on poorer soils and more elevated localities. 
White wheat and red wheat are names ap- 
plied according to the colour of the grain, 
the red sorts being generally hardier than the 
white, but of inferior quality, and the yield 
isleas. Winter wheat is sown in the autumn, 
with the view of being harvested the follow- 
ing year; summer wheat is sown in thespring 
of the year in which it is reaped. The best 
English wheat yields from 75 to 85 per cent 
of fine flour, the inferior kinds only from 
54 to 68 per cent. See TRITICUM. 
Wheat-ear (whét’ér), n. Anear of wheat. 
Wheat-ear (whét’ér), n. [It is difficult to 
see what connection this name can have 
with wheat. More probably it is from A. 
Sax. Aweet, sharp, keen (see WHET), & sup- 
ed keenness of hearing being suggested 
y the decided way in which the position of 
the ear is marked by black feathers.) A 
small bird of the genus Saxicola(S. wnan- 
the), and family Sylviadx, belonging to the 
dentirostral section of the order Insessores. 
It is also known by the names of Fallow- 
neh, White-tau, &c. See FALLOW-FINCH. 
eat-eel (whét’é)), n. A disease in wheat 
called also Ear-cockle and Purples. See 
EAR-COCKLE. 
Wheaten (what’n), a. Made of wheat; as, 
wheaten bread. ‘ Wheaten flour.’ Ex. xxix. 2. 
‘Wheaten straw.’ Swift. 


Peace should still her wheaten garland wear. 
Shak 


Wheat-fy (whét‘fil), n. A name common to 
insects of the genus Cecidomyia, especially 
in England to C. tritici, sometimes also 
called the Wheat-midge. It isa two-winged 
guat about the tenth of an inch long, and 
appears about the end of June. The fe- 
males lay their eggs in clusters of from two 





Wheat-fly (Cectdomyta tritics). 


a, Insect natural size. 5, Insect magnified. ¢, Larva 
natural size. @, Larva magnified. 


to fifteen, among the chaffy flowers of the 
wheat, where they are hatched in about 
eight or ten days, producing little footless 
maggots, whose ravages destroy the flowers 
of the plant, and render it shrivelled and 
worthless. The American wheat-fly (C. de- 
structor) is described and figured under 
HESSIAN-FLY. 

Wheat- (whét’gras), n. The common 
name of several British plants of the genus 
Triticum. See TRITICUM. 

Wheat-midge (whét'mij), n. See WHEaT- 
PLY. 

Wheat-moth (whét'moth), n. An insect 
whose larvse devour the ns of wheat, 
chiefly after it is harvested; grain-moth. 

Wheder,t pron. Whether. Chaucer. 

Wheedle (whéd’l), v.¢. pret. & pp. wheedled; 
ppr. wheedling. (Probably from W. chwedla, 


——— CC 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil pound; 


to talk, to gossip, from chwedl, a fable, 
story, discourse, and meaning lit. to talk 
over; comp. prov. EK. wheady, long, tedious 
(given by Halliwell). The word appears first 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. } 
1. To entice by soft words; to gain over by 
coaxing and flattery; to cajole; to coax; to 
r. 


A fox stood licking of his lips at the cock and 
wheedling himto get down. Sir Xk. L'Estrange. 


Smooth words he had to wAced/e simple souls. 
Wordsworth. 
2. To gain or procure by flattery or coaxing; 
as, he wheedled a half-sovereign out of me. 
‘The best part of her estate, which I wheedled 
out of her.’ Congreve. 


Wheedle (whéu’}), v.< To flatter; to coax. 


His business was to pump-and wheedle. Hudibras 


Wheedle (whéd1),n. Enticement; cajolery. 
Wheedler (whéd 


Wheedling (whéd’ling), a. Coaxing; fiat- 
tering; enticing by soft words. 


lér),n. One who wheedles. 


"Tis woman that seduces all mankind, 
By her we first were tauyht the whecdling art. 
Ly. 


Wheel (whél), n. [A. Sax. hwedl, contr. fro 


wheowol; D. wiel, Dan. hjul, Icel. kjdl, also 
Avél: connections doubtful.) 1. A circular 
fratme or solid disc turning on an axis. 
Wheels, as applied to carriages, usually 
consist of a nave, into which are inserted 
spokes or radii, which connect it with the 
periphery or circular ring. Wheels are 
most important agents in machinery, being 
employed in a variety of forms and combi- 
nations, for the purpose of transmitting 
motion, regulating velocity, converting one 
species of motion into another, reducing 
friction, and equalizing the effect of forces 
applied in an intermittent or irregular 
manner. They receive different names ac- 
cording to their forms and uses; as, balance- 
wheel, cog-wheel, crown-iwheel, dash-wheel, 
eccentric, fly-wheel, friction-wheel, lantern- 
wheel, -wheel, pinion, pin-wheel, plan- 
et-wheel, ratchet-wheel, scape-wheel, spur- 
wheel, tread-wheel, turbine, &c., which are 
described at more or less length according 
to their importance under these headings. — 
2. Any instrument, apparatus, machine, or 
other object having a wheel-like shape, or 
the essential feature of which is a wheel; 
as, (a) a machine for spinning yarn or thread. 
See SPINNING-WHEEL. 

ae bus in lower life, whilst the wheel, the necdie, 

C., CMpio er, the ou or some trade 
demands the muscles and hardiness of him. pemevs 
olla sten. 

(®) The revolving disc used by the potter in 
modelling. See Potters’ Wheel under Por- 
TER. 


Then I went down to the potter's house, and, be- 
hold, he wrought a work on the wheels. Jer. xviii. + 


(c) A circular frame with handles projecting 

m the periphery, and an axle on which 
are wound the ro or chains which con- 
nect with the rudder for steering a ship; a 
ateering-wheel. 


I see the sailor at the weed. Tennyson, 


(@) An instrument of torture generally used 
or criminals of the most atrocious class, 
formerly employed in France and Germany. 
In some places it consisted of a carriage- 
wheel on which the criminal was placed 
with his face upwards, and his legs and arms 
extended along the spokes. On the wheel 
being moved round the executioner broke 
the wretch’s limbs by successive blows 
with a hammer or iron bar, and after a 
more or less protracted interval put an end 
to the sufferings of his victim by two or 
three severe blows, called coups de gritce 
(mercy strokes), on the chest or stomach, 
or by strangling him. In Germany ite use 
lingered down till the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. 
The lifted axe, the agonizing 2 Ace, 
Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of Steel 
2 * 

(e) A firework of a circular shape which re- 
volves on an axis, while burning, by the re- 
action of the escaping gases. (/) Metaphori- 
cally, acarriage. Shak. (g) One of the at- 
tributes of Fortune, as the emblem of muta- 
bility. ‘The giddy round of Fortune's wheel.’ 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wAee/ and lower the proud ; 
Turn thy wild wAeed, through sunshine. storm, and 
cloud. Temmnyson. 


(ry) A circular body; a disc; an orb. ‘Invia- 
ble else above all stars, the ewheel of ilay 
and night.’ Milton.—3. A circular motion; 
a whirling round; a revolution; rotation ; 








ti, Sc. abune; =f}, Sc. fey. 
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circumgyration. ‘ According to the common 
vicissitude and wheel of things.’ South. 
qT his Satan, bowing low, . . “heel 
rows stee ight in Many an ae Wwretil. 
es y "Y Milton. 
4.¢ The burthen of a song: a doubtful ex- 
planation by Steevens. 
You must sing, down a-down, an you call him a- 


down-a. 
O, how the wheel becomes it. Shak. 


— Wheel and azle, one of the mechanical 
powers, consisting in its primary form of a 
cylindrical axle on which a wheel, concen- 
tric with the axle, is firmly fastened. By 
reference to figs. 1, 2, it will be seen that 
this power resolves itself into a lever of the 


Fi. 1. 





first order, in which the weight and power 
are at the ends, and the fulcrum between 
them. c is the centre or fulcrum; AC and 
CB are the semi-diameters of the wheel and 
the axle; and on the principle of the lever 
the power is to the weight as ac is to CB. 
The wheel is grooved and carries a coil of 
rope; another rope is secured to the axis; 
and when the power is in motion, every re- 
volution of the wheel raises the weight to 
a height equal to the circumference of the 
axis or cylinder. In a great many cases a 
crank takes the place of the wheel, and the 
circumference described by the handle is 
substituted for the circumference of the 
wheel. The power is increased by enlarging 
the wheel or lengthening the arm of the 
crank, or by diminishing the diameter of 
the cylinder; but there is a limit beyond 
which the increase cannot be obtained with 
safety. There is a modification of the wheel 
and axle, called the double axis machine or 
differential windlass, in which the power 
can be increased with more safety. This is 
shown in fig.3, where 
b and ¢ are two cy- 
linders of different 
diameters, firmly 
fixed on the axis 
carrying thecrank a. 
The rope is coiled 
round the smaller 
cylinder, carried 
through a pulley 
supporting the 
weight, and then at- 
tached to the large cylinder in a contrary 
direction. When in motion every turn 
of the crank lifts the weight to a height 
equal to half the difference between the cir- 
cumferences of the two axes; and the power 
is therefore to the weight as this half differ- 
ence is to the circumference of the power, 
or the circle described by the crank a. 
Hence the power is increased by making 
the axes more nearly of the same diameter; 
but there is a limit to this increase, since if 
band c come to be of equal thickness, the 
weight would not rise at all, the rope, in 
that case, wound upon bd being only equal 
to that unwound frome. (See under DIF- 
FERENTIAL.) The wheel and axle is some- 
times called the perpetual lever, in conse- 
quence of the power being continued by the 
revolution of the wheel. Thecommon winch, 
the windlass, the capstan, and the tread- 
mill are so many applications of the wheel 
and axle. — Wheels unthin wheels, acomplica- 
tion of circumstances, motives, influences, 
or the like. 

It was notorious that after this secretary retired 
the king’s affairs went backwards; wheels utthin 
wheels took place. Roger North, 


—To break upon the wheel, to subject to the 
punishment described under 2 (d) above. 
—To break a fly (butterfly, &c.) upon the 
wheel, (a) to subject to a punishment out of 
all proportion to the gravity of the offence 
and importance of the offender. 

He was sorry for the excellent people, and deplored 


the necessity of dreaking mere Aouse-fites on the 
wheel, Dickens. 


Fig. 3. 








(0) To employ great means or exertions for 
trifling ends. 

Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel, 

Who breaks a2 butterfly uponawheedls Pope. 
—To put one's shoulder to the wheel. See 
SHOULDER. — Wheel of life. See ZOETROPE. 

Wheel (whél), v.t. 1. To cause to turn on an 
axis, pivot, &c., or round a centre; to give 
a circular motion to; to cause to revolve or 
rotate; to turn round; to whirl. 

Let fall the curtains, wAee/ the sofa round. Cowfer. 


2. To convey on wheels or in a vehicle 
mounted on wheels; as, to wheel a load of 
earth, hay, or timber.—3. To make or per- 
form in a circle; to give a circular direction 
or form to. ‘In many a whistling circle 
wheels her flight.’ Wordsworth. 

Now heaven ia all her glory shone, and rolled 


Her motions, as the great first Mover's hand 
First wheeled their course. Ailton. 


4. To provide with a wheel or wheels; as, to | urpose. 
| Wheel-shaped (whél’shapt),a. Shaped like 


wheel a cart. 

Wheel (whél), v.& 1. To turn on an axis or 
as on an axis; to revolve; torotate. ‘The 
moon... not once wheeling upon her own 
centre.’ Bentley.—2. To change direction 
as if moving on a pivot or centre. 

Steady! steady! the masses of men 

‘Wheel, and fall in, and whee again 

Softly as circles drawn with pen. L. Hunt. 
8. To make a circular or spiral flight. ‘Bats 
wheeled, and owls whooped.’ Tennyson. 


Then wheeling down the steep of heaven he flies. 


Pope. 
4. To roll forward or along. 
Thunder mixt with hail, 
Hail mixt with fire, must rend the E; n sk 
And w&ee/ on the earth, devouring where it r 
Milton. 


Wheel (whél), n. Same as Wheal, a mine. 

Wheelage (whél’aj), n. Duty or toll paid 
for carts, &c., passing over certain ground. 

ee Wheel-animalcule(whél’- 
an-i-mal, whél’an-i-mal”kd-lé), n. One of a 
class of infusorial animals, having arms for 
seizing their prey resembling wheels; a ro- 
tifer. See ROTIFERA. 

Wheel-band (whél’band), n. The tire of a 
wheel. Chapman. 

Wheel-barometer (whél’ba-rom-et-ér). See 
BAROMETER. 

Wheel-barrow (whél’bar-6), n. A sort of 
hand-machine, consisting of a frame with 
two handles or trams, and frequently a box, 
supported on a single wheel, and rolled by 
a single individual. 

eel-bird (whél’bérd), ». A name given 
to the common goat-sucker on account of 
the noise made by the male during incuba- 
tion, when perched, which is not unlike 
that of a spinning- wheel. 


Wheel-boat (whél’bét), n. A boat with 


wheels, to be used either on water or upon 
inclined planes or railways. 


Wheel-bug (whél’bug), ». An insect of the 


genus Arilus(A.serratus), family Reduviide, 
said to possess electric powers. Its Popular 
name is derived from the curious shape of 
the prothorax, which is elevated and 
notched, so as to resemble a portion of a 
cog-wheel. 

Wheel-carriage (whél’kar-rij), n. Acarriage 
moved on wheels, as a coach, chaise, gig, 
railway carriage, wagon, cart, &c. 

eel-chair (whél’char), n A chair or 
chair-like structure mounted on wheels; a 
bath-chair; an invalid’s chair. 

Wheel-cu (whe kut ing), n. The op- 
eration of cutting the teeth in the wheels 
used by watch and clock makers, and for 
other mechanical purposes. 

Wheeled (whéld), a. Having wheels: often 
used in composition; as, a two-wheeled car- 
riage; a four-wheeled carriage. 

Wheeler (whél’ér),n. 1.One who wheels. — 
2. A maker of wheels; a wheelwright.—3. A 
wheel-horse, or one next the wheels of the 
carriage.—4. A worker on sewed muslin. 

Wheel-fire (whél'fir), »n. In chem. a fire 
which encompasses a crucible without touch- 
ng it. 

Wheel-horse (whél’hors), n. Same as 
Wheeler, 3. 

Wheel-house (whél’hous),n. Naut. a kind 
of round house, built over the steering-wheel 
in large ships for the shelter of the helms- 
man. 

Wheelless (whél‘les), a. Without wheels. 
‘Wheelless carts.’ Miss Ferrier. 
Wheel-lock (whél’lok), ». A small machine 
attached to the old muskets for producing 
sparks of fire. It consisted of a wheel whic 
revolved against a flint fixed in the lock. 

eelman (whél/man), n. One who uses a 


bicycle or tricycle or similar conveyance. 
[Recen 


J 
Wheel-ore (whél’ér), n. (Corn. wheel, for 
huel, a mine, and E. ore.}] In mineral. an 
opaque mineral, of a steel-gray or black 
colour, and metallic lustre, cousisting chiefly 
of sulphur, antimony, lead, and copper. It 
e 


is found in Herod’s-foot Mine, or Wheal, in 
Cornwall. 
Wheel-plough (whél’plou), n. A plough 


with a wheel or wheels added to it, for the 
purpose of regulating the depth of the fur- 
row, and rendering the implement more 
pen | to hold. See PLOUGH. 
Wheel-race (whél’ras), n. 
which a water-wheel is fixed. 
Wheel-rope (whél’rép), n. Naut. a rope 
reeved through a block on each side of the 
deck, and led round the barrel of the steer- 
ing-wheel, to assist in steering. Chains are 
now much more commonly used for this 


The place in 


a wheel; specifically, in bof. monopetalous, 
expanding into a flat border at top, with 
scarcely any tube; rotate; as, a wheel-shaped 
corolla, 

Wheel-swarf (whél’swarf), n. A clayey 
cement or putty made in Sheffield from the 
dust derived by abrasion from grindstones, 
and used in furnaces where steel is manu- 
factured for coating the layers of iron and 
charcoal. 

Wheel-tire (whél’tir), n The fron band 
that encircles a wooden wheel. See TIRE. 
Wheel-window (whél’win-d6), n. In Gothic 
arch. a circular window with radiating mul- 
lions resembling the spokes of a wheel. See 

ROSE-WINDOW. 

Wheel-work (whél’wérk), n. The combina- 
tion of wheels which communicate motion 
to one another in machinery, the motion 
being communicated from the one wheel to 
the other by belts or straps passing over the 
circumferences of both, or by teeth cut in 
those circumferences and working in one 
another, or by cogs. The most familiar in- 
stances of wheel-work are to be found in 
clocks and watches. 

Wheel-worn (whél’wérn), a. Worn by the 
action of moving wheel-tires. Cowper. 

Wheel-wright (whél’rit), n. A man whose 
occupation is to make wheels and wheel- 


carriages. 
Wheely (whél’i), a. Circular; suitable to 
rotation. ‘A wheely form.’ J. Philips. 
Wheen (whén),». [A. Sax. hwéne, hwane, 
somewhat,a little.) A number; a quantity; 
& good many or a good deal. (Scotch.) 
Wheere (whéz), v.i. pret. & pp. wheezed; ppr. 
wheezing. [A. Sax. hwésan, hwesan, to 
wheeze; Dan. Avase, Icel. hvawsa, to hiss: 
an imitative word; akin to whisper, whistle; 
comp. also hiss, Sc. hoast, to cough.) To 
breathe hard and with an audible sound, as 
rsons affected with asthma. ‘ Wheezing 
ungs.’ Shak. 
Wheezy (whé’zi), a. Affected with or char- 
acterized by wheezing: used either of a 
erson or his voice. 
eft (wheft), n. Naut. same as Wa/t, 3. 
Whelk (whelk), 2. (Dim. from wheal.) 1A 
pustule or pimple, especially on the face; 
an eruptive protuberance; any similar pro- 
tuberance. 
One Bardolph, if your majesty knows the man, his 


face is all bubukles, and wAcéés, and knobs, and 
flames of fire. Shak. 


2. The skin-disease professionally known as 
acne or lycosis. Dunglison. 

Whelk (whelk),n. [A. Sax. weolc, weluc, a 
shell-fish, a whelk, allied to wealcan, to 
turn; lit. a wreathed or twisted shell. See 
WALK.) A mollusc, the Buccinum undatumn, 
or trumpet-shell, having a univalvular, 
spiral, and gibbous shell, with an oval aper- 
ture ending in a short canal or gutter. 
Whelks are much used for fuod by the poorer 
classes in England, and are prepared simply 
by bofling. 

Whelked (whelkt), a. Marked or covered 
with whelks or protuberances. . 

Whelky (whel’ki), a. Having whelks or 
protuberances; hence also knobby; rounded. 

Ne ought the wie/ty pearles esteemeth he 
Which are from Indian seas brought far away. 
Spenser, 
{In the above passage the word may be from 
awhelk, the shell-fish. } 

Whelm (whelm), v.t. [(0.E. whelmen, over- 
whelnen, apparently modified from whelven, 
whelfen, overhvelven, to overturn, to cover 
over; A. Sax. dhwylfan, to cover over, to 
overwhelm ; Awylfan, to vault over, from 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng. sing; TH, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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WHERETO 





eee. a vault or arch; Icel. Aedlf, Sw. 

, a vault. The change of whelve to 
x m ia somewhat difficult to v n.] 
1. To throw over so a8 to cover. ‘helm 
some things over them, and keep them 


there." Mortimer, —2. To engulf; to aub- | 


merge; to cover by immersion in something 
that envelops on all sides; to overwhelm. 
‘The whelming billow.’ Gay. ‘The wheln- 
ing tide.’ J. Baillie. 

She is my prize of ocean wée/ themall SAad. 


Hence—3. Fig. to crush, ruin, or destroy by 
some sudden overpowering disaster. 


I) Aelien 
AQ of them in ope massacre, Tenaya, 
nm [A Sax Awelp; D. welp, 


ba h 
HD. hoe her  welf, an. Avalp, le 


L Avel 
a fi ey 11 L The young of the canine a Ae 
and of several other beasts of aw De PY: 
acub, ‘A bear robbed of her er 
xvii. 8 ‘The lion's whelp.’ Laie A 
son; a young man: in contem. rap or sportive- 
ness. ‘Thatawkward whelp with his money- 

a i Addison.—i.} A species of ship, pro- 
bably of a small size. 

At the return of this feet, two of the @ of were 
Cas away, and two ships more, Ffowtaird. 
4. Nawt. one of the upright pleces of wood 
Placed round 
ship to prevent it from being chafed, and 
to afford resting points for 
hawsers, The same name is given to pieces 
of wood bolted on the main piece of a wind- 
lass or & winch, for a similar purpose, 


(whelp). vai. To bring forth young, | 


as the female of the canine species and some 
other beasts of prey. 

Whelp (whelp), «ft To bring forth, aa a 
bitch or lioness does young; hence, to give 
birth to or originate; in contempt, 

Thou wast wAsiped a dog. Sida h. 

Did thy foul fancy w4e/7 so foula thing, J ounp. 

Whelpless (whelp'les),«. Having no whelps. 
Tennyson, 

e, Whemmel (whem'l), rt To 
whelm or turn over so as to cover, [Pro- 
vinclal.] 

When (when), adv, [A.Sax. huvenne, hwonne, 
O.Fris. hwenne, G. wonn, wenn, Goth. Awan, 
when. An deer sgg of whit, whe. Comp. 
L. quum, quando, when, qui, who.) L At 
what or w ich time: nsed interrogatively; 
aa, when did he come! I do not know w 
ant came (the latter being an indirect ques- 

u 
ses shall these things be? Mat xulv, 3 
Mien did you lose your daughter?  SAak, 


2 At the time that; at or just after the | 


moment that: used relatively. ‘And shalt 


talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, | 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when | 


thon Lest down, and when thou risest up." 
Deut, vi. 7.—3. At which time: the subordi- 


nate clause forming logically the principal | 


proposition. 
The time was ogce m4ien thou uourged wouldst row. 


Saak, 
4. At the same time that; while; vie in- 
stead: while on the contrary; whereas: 
used in the manner of a conjunction to in- 
troduce an adversative clause or a phrase 
implying a contrast 
You rub the sore 

hen you should bring the plaster, Séumsk, 
6 Which time; then: elliptically used as oa 
substantive, and usually preceded by einer, 
rarely by fill. 


1 was adopted heir by his consent ; 
Since witen hia oath a broke. SAé, 


At picket leisure... Dll resolve you. . . fil wen 
be cheerful, Shot, 
6&1 Elliptically used as an expression of im- 
patience. 

IFAen, Harry, when} 

Obedience bids I should not bul again, SAwé, 
When was formerly redundantly followed 
Wy av and that, probably as often for 

ythmical reasons as to add ign ans f a? 
phasis, &c., to the expression. 
mine eye is famiahed for a ee then, 
‘When as sacred light began to dawn.’ Mil- 
ton. The aa waa often attached to the when. 
Bee WUENAS. 

Whenas | (when'sz), conj. 
2 Whereas; while. [Rare in this sense. ) 

iV ienas, if they would enquire into Sanaa. 
they would find ou such matter. Barr 

Whence (whens), adv. [0 E. whennes, 
formed from when by affixing a genitive 
termination, the same as in Aence, thence, 
twice, kc. See Hesct, THENCE] ‘lL. From 
what place; hence, from what or which 
source, origin, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


the barrel of the capstan of a | 
the messenger or | 


1. When. Shak. | 


, premises, antecedenta, prin- 





pine, pin; 


oo > ge and the like; how: used inter- 


soyak vely. 
‘Aence hath this man this wisdom? Mat. mili, 54 
iVience and what art thout Afeiifees, 


@ From which: referring to place, source, 
origin, facts, arguinents, d&c., and used rela- 
ve 
Lenk unto the rock wAeer ye me lren, and to 
the hole of the pit wArnce ye are digged. Isa. li. 2. 


Their practice was te look no farther before them 
than the wezt line; mene le will follow that they can 
drive to no certain point, Deyelen. 
— From whenee may be called a pleonastic 
mode of expression, from being implied in 
whence; but it is very often met with in our 
literature, and has sometimes been defended 
as being more emphatic. ‘From whence 
come wars and Sightings among ye." Jas. 
iv. L) ‘Remember therefore from whence 
thou art fallen.” Rev, il. 5. ‘A place from 
whence himself does fly." Shak. * The ire 
Jrom whence they fell.’ Millon.—O/s 
in the same sense is rarely met with * What 
and of whence was he?’ den 

Whenceforth t (whens'férth), adv. Forth 
from which place; whence. 
Aen defer iA isnues a warlike eteed. Sprecrr. 


| Whencesoever (whens-sé-ev'ér), adv. From 
what place soever; from what cause or 


source soever. 
have it.” Locke. 


[ Rare.) 
Whene'er (when-ir’). Contracted form of - 


Whenever. 
cen (when-ev'ér), ade. At whatever 


i henever you have peed 
You may be armed and appointed well. SAwé. 
Whennes,t ado. Whence. Chaweer. 
Whensoever (when-s6-evér), adv. At what | 
time soever; at whatever time. 
i 'Aeisocver ye will, ye may oe 
xiv, 


Wher, Whe'r.} A contraction ior Whether, 
‘To wote wher men wol give me any thing.’ 


Chaweer, 
Who shall doubt, Donne, we'r I a poet be 
When I dare send my epigrams to 


_ Fansom, 
Where (whir), adr. [A. Sax. hwer, an old 

case form from the relative who, what, like 
there and that] 1. At or in what place; in 
ss position, situation, or circumstances: 
need interrogatively. 

Ancient of days! august Athena! wérrr, 

iV Aere are thy men of might? thy oe age: ‘in soul? 

ig pnt ee through the dream of y fom 


2 At or tani which gs at or in ie fi place 
in which; in whi tion, circum- 
atances, &c.: used relative y. 


She visited that place m4ery first she was so happy. 


Sir FP, Sidney. 
3%. To which place; whither; used both 
terrogatively and ‘relatively, 


‘Any idea, ver we 


ver (whens-ev’ér). Whencesoever. | Where 


‘Where run- 
nest thou so fast?’ ‘where is my judgment 
fled?" ‘aye, but to die, and go we 
where." Shak.—4, Wherever, 
Pere he arrives he © moves al ert agli, 
5} Whereas: used in the manner of a con- 


junction. 
Fear and be slain; no worse can come to fight; 
And fight and die ts death pee ag te e brea h. 
at 


Ihere fearing dying pays death 


6.1 From what source; whence: 
have they this mettle?’ ‘achere have you 
this? ‘tis false!’ ‘shewing yy birth, and 
where they did proceed.’ here is 
sometimes used substantively = “pace, situa- 
oe oaition, and the like. inding the 
asleep in secret where.’ Spenser, 
_ losest here, a better méere to find, S404. 


Where, having the force or function of a re- 
lative or other pronoun (which, what, ic. ), 
fs often used in composition with the follow- 
ing preposition; as, whereby = by what; 
cs ks with what, te. 

Whereabout (whar-a-bout’), ade. 1, About 
where; near what or which place; the place 
near Which: used interrognatively and re- 
latively; as, whereabou! did you drop the 
coin}—2. Concerning which; abuut which; on 
what purpose. 


Let no man know anything of the business m4err- 
a@houl | send thee. a Sam. xxi. 2 


1 must oot have you henceforth question me whither 

I go, bor reason wherrabeas, Saul, 

Whereabout,as well as the form wherrabouts, 

is frequently used as a noun. 

notice of thy whereabout.” Wi 
Tho firme-set earth 


Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear | 


Thy vor mmc preter of my mierrabent. Shak, 


tabe, tub, byll; 


ndéte, not, move; 


w pot | 


“Where | 





| 


‘A purzling | 
ordsworth, 


Whereabouts (whiir-a-bouts’), adv. 


| Where'’er (whar-ar’), adv, 
Wherefore (whar'for), adv, and ce 


Whereinto 
which: used relatively. 


Wherethrough 
which; by reason of which. 


Near 
what or which place; whereabout (which 
see): used like the preceding form inter- 
- Togntively vige [phen and substantively; as, 
did you find this? I do not 

know his whereabouts. 
(whar-az’), conj. 1. While on the 
contrary; the fact or case really being that; 


when in fact. 
Are not those found to be the test zealots, who 
wkereas true zeal 


are most notoriously ignorant 


should always begin with true knowledge. pra 
raat 


Rp. 5, 

2 The thing being so that; considerin 
ities axe po; implying an ad n of 
facts, sometimes followed by a different 
statement, and sometimes by inferences or 
something consequent, aa in the law etyle, 
where a preamble introduces a law. 


Le apie ep we generall poneet povesty, the 
special nature of this war with Spain, if made by sea, 
is like to be a lucrative war. ac. 


at wnwestne ag being often written sepa- 
warty they came wAereas that lady on 


Whereat (whar-at’), adp. 1. At which: ttsed 


relati 
Even at this word she hears a merry horn, 
HAereat she leaps that was but late i 7 


2 At what: nsed interrogatively; as, riers 
al are you offended? 

(whiar-bi’), adv. 1. By which: used 
relatively. 

You take my life, 
When you do take the means wéeresy I live, That 
2 By what: used interrogatively. 
tery shall 1 know this? Luke L 2 

A contracted 


. [Where 
or which 


form of Wherever. 


and for, See THEREFORE] 1, 
reason: used relatively, 


Mzerqfore by their fruits ye shall know them. 
Maz vil. on 


. vee for what reason: used interruga- 
MW Aerefore didst thou doubt? Mat, ziv. 32, 
Therefore, Wherefore, Then, A ly. 
Consequently. See under ‘THEREFORE. 
in (whar-in'), ade. 1. In which; in 
which thing, time, respect, book, &c.: used 
relatively. 


Heaven 
Ts ng the book of God before thee set 
i Aerefn to read his wondrous works. Jfiifen. 
2. In what thing, time, respect, &c.: used 
interrogatively. 
iVkerein have 1 so deserved of you, 
That you extol me thus? 


to (whir-in-to'), ade. 


Shak, 
1. Into 
Where is the palace auerniete foul 
Sometimes intrude not? 


2. Into what: used interrogatively. 


Whereness (whir'nes), n. The state or 


quality of having a place or position; ubica- 
on. ‘Ubication or whereness." Whiewell 


Pi saree 


hath no dimensions, bat ar anes, 
to nothing. JV. Grr 


bel ae aa adv. 1, Of which: use 


relativel 


“Tis not 7A probate that [ should succeed In sach 
Haak nth waerre/ | had not the least hint from aay 


2. Of what: tad interrogatively. 
What is your substunce, m4yrre are you epee 


Whereon (whir-on’), adv. L On whicir: un used 


relatively. 

He... fawning... licked the panei eneaees 
she tread 
2 On what: used interrogatively. ‘ \ Where. 
on do you look?" Shak, 

Whereoutt (whar-out’), ade. Out of which. 
‘The cleft whereoul the lightning breaketh.’ 
Holland. 

Wheresot (whir'sd), adv. Wheresoever. 

Wheresoe'er ( whir-sd-ir’), adv, A con- 
tracted form of Wheresoever. 


ver (whir-sd-ev'ér), ade. In what 
place soever; in whatever place, 
Where is he, think yout—I know not where; but 
nhercréever, I with him well Shas 
(whar'thré), adr. Through 
‘WheretArongh 
all the people went." Wisdom of Solomon, 
There is ne wealkoess left jn me whereth reg Ah if 
may loak bac Sir WN" Seate. 
tori w,ade. 1.To which: _ 
relatively. ‘Whereto we have o 
tained.’ Phil. iii. 16 —2 To what; to hen 
end: need interrogatively. * Whereto tends 
all this?’ ‘wherete serves mercy? Shak. 


oil, pounds: 


<= 


u, Sc. abune; ’, Sc. fey. 


WHEREUNTO 


Whereuntot (whar-un-tu’), ade. 1. To which 
or after which. ‘The next whereunto," 
Hooker. —2 Unto what; for what end or 
purpose. 

Now when Andrew heard wiherrwnte Christ was 
come, he forsook his master John, and caierto Chiat 


Janiinier, 
Whereupon ( whar-up-on’), adv, 1, Upon 
which (thi pa. Gilding e object where- 
upon it gazeth.’ Shak. ~~. Upon what: used 
iuterrogatively. 
The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your wrie Sand terdteren pom 
You conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such bold Ke sg Shab, 
3. Immediately after and in consequence of 
which. 
The townsmen mutinied and sent to Essea, werr- 
wfow he came thither. Cia an, 
Wherever (whar-ev'tr), ade. At whatever 


place. 
He cannot but love virtue, ere ¥' is. 


Wherewith (whar-with'), ade 1, With 
which: used relatively. e love where- 
with thou hast loved me." Tolit xvil, 24. — 
2. With what: used interrogatively. 

i feerenth shall | save Israel? Jucdg. vi. 15. 
Wherewith, like wherewithal, may be used 
substantively. 


His digestive system, heavil taxed in providing 
the ahieon: rat osare excessive loss by radiation, 
supplies less material for other purpetes. 


"eG 
Wherewithal ( whar-with-gl’), 
same as Wherewith. 


Northumberland, thon ladder wAerruitAal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my per 
I aerecttAa/! shall a young man eReme Seve way f 


Sometimes used with the definite “ariiele 
prefixed, for necessary means, and especially | 
(a8 a Roftodulstiany for money; as, I have | 
Wan the wherewith 
| Whirrit} (wher’et, whir'it), vt. 
be ome ir (which see)] 1. To burry; 
trouble; to tense.—% To give a box on ‘the 
earto, Heau. & PL 
Wherret,! Whirrit! (wher'et, whir'it),n, A 


box on the ear. 
How meckly 
This other fellow bere receives his wAdrriy. 


Wherry ( wher’ [Formerly writte 
{| wher , we OMMeriy Willen 
where, Whirrie; Steat connects it with Icel. 


Acerfr, shifty, crank, said of vessels, this 
again being connected with wharf, anid 
A. Sax. Aweorfan, to turn.) L A Dame ap- 
lied most commonly to a light shallow 
t, seated for passengers, and plying on 
rivers, 
What aghts of fine folks he oft rowed in his wéerry, 


‘Twas cleaned out so nice, and so painted withal, 
CA, aban, 


2. A light half-decked fishing vessel used in 
different parts of Great Britain and Lreland. 
Wherry (wher'i), n. 
opposite of sweet.) A liquor made from the 
pulp of erab- -apples after the verjuice is ex- 
pressed. Sometimes called Crab -wherry. 
[Provincial English. } 
e (wher'i-man), n. One who 
rows @ wherry, 
He that is an excellent wéarrryean looketh to 
wards the bridge, when he pulleth towards West- 
minster. Facon, 
Whet (whet), vt whetted or whet; 
fron whetting. wetian, to w het, 
om Awet, Talo vaee, eager, bold ; Icel. 
from hvatr, 


ree? «pp. 


to sharpen, to encourage, 


[W. chwerw, bitter, the | 


iT, 
poids D. wetten, G, wetzen, to whet.] 1. To | 


peli by rubbing on a stone; or to rub 
with a stone or other body for the purpose 
of sharpening; hence, to edge or sharpen in 
general, 
Why dost thou m4rf thy knife sof 
The mower meer his scythe, 


Sure, 
Aiitow, 


quill Crabbe, 


7 aaa do hy such means, here Scandal m4ety her | 


2 To make sharp, keen, or eager; to excite; | 


to stimulate; as, to whet the appetite, — 
4. To provoke ; to make angry or acrimo- 
niona, 

Since Cassius first did wet me against Carsar, 

I have not slept. 5Aak, 
—To whet on or whet forward,t to urge on; 
to instipate, 

D wer not on these too, too furious peers, SAA, 


Whet (whet ), n 1, The act of sharpening 
hy friction.—2. Something that provokes or 
stimulates the appetite. 


He assisted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to | 
Spectat 


mention sips, drams, amd govnefs. i, 


Whether(whetu'¢r), pron, (A. Sax. hwerther, | 


which of two, also conj.; 0 FG . Awedar, 


ch, chain; 
VoL. LV. 


th, Sc. loch; sg, yo; 


j, job; 
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Goth. Awathar, leel, hedrr (contracted); from 


the interrogative who, the suffix -ther being | 


the relic of an old comparative = Skr. -lfara 
in katara, whether. | 
one of two: used interrogatively and rela- 
tively. [Obsolescent. ) 
iPaether of them twain did the will of his father? 
Th at, £aL 30. 


fell at words > 

Aether of them should be the lord of lords. 

S Arner. 
| Whether (whe?H'ér), conj. Which of two 
or more alternatives: used to introduce the 
first of a series of alternative clauses, the 
succeeding clause or clauses being connected 
by or or by or whether. 

IP Aether the yreiey ‘be in his plac 
Or in his eminence that fills it a Shak. 


Thou shalt speak my words unto them wether 
they will hear, or wAetner they will oar, 
Ezek. li. 7. 


But tvtefAer thus these ae. oF mAtther not ; 
iPaetaer the sun, predominant in heaven 
Rise on the earth, oF carth se on the sun, . 


Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid, Milton. | 
Sometimes the correlative clause is sim ly 


formed by a particle of negation. ‘Whe 
thou be'st he or no," Sh 
Nym... had the chain or no." Shak, 

You have sald; but waether wisely or ne, het the 
forest judge. Shad, 
In many cases when the second of two al- 
ternatives is the mere negative of the first, 
the second is omitted, and whether stands 
singly with no correlative, having in such 
cases the force of 7/. 

You shall demand of him, m4efher one ge 
Dumain be i’ the camp. 

—Whether or no, in either idence in 
any case. 

He would be as likely to believe me as 
What would he do, ehathar or net ee 

Whethert (whern’tr). Whither. Spenger. 

Whethering (whetn’ér-ing), », The reten- 
tion of the after-hirth in cows 

Whetstone (whet’stén}), n A stone for 
sharpening cutlery or tools by friction. 
Whetstones are made of various kinds of 
atone, the finer kinds being made of a sili- 
ceous slate, and when used are moistened 
with oil or water, 

Diligence is to the understanding as the wArtriowe 
to the raror, Sonth, 
—To give the whetatone, to deserve the whet- 
stone, old phrases in which (and in various 
others) the whetstone is associated with 
lying, and rea arded a8 the proper premium 
nd accomplishment in this art. T — . " 

the usage is not clear, but perhans 
whetstone was regarded as to used ior 
sharpe the wits, 

This will explain a smart repartee of Sir Francis 
Bacon's before King Jam to whom Sir Kenelm 
Digby was relating, that he had meen che tt the itee aly 

er’s stone in the EMER my Doerr 
aod when the WHS Wery curious to saan 
what sort of stone It was, Sir Kenelm much a 


gled in describing it, Sir ‘Fra, Bacon inte and 
sid, * Perhaps it wasawhetrione” Zac FY Lerey. 


Whetstone-slate, Whet-slate (whet’stin- 
alat, whet'slat), ». Novaculite or coticalar 
schist, au variety of slate used for 
edge-tools, See NOVACULITE, 

Whetter (whet'tr),. 1. One who or that 
which whets or sharpens. 

Love, like other sweet things, is no wefirr of the 
stomach. Fielding. 
2¢ One who indulges in whets or drams; a 
dram-drinker; a tippler., 

The wéetfer is obliged to refresh himself every 


T.. 
Whew (whi), 
with a shril ‘pipe, as plovers. 
Lhad often been wondering how they (the 


stall sae lang on the heights that year, for 
them aye méraday een and morn. 


Fear 


Whew (whi), interj, A sound ae i | 


astonishment, aversion, or contempt. 
Lepel suppressed a wAew, y. Hannay, 


Whewer Iwas Vp Another name of the | 


wilgeon. [Local 
Whey 
Teel ui, L.G.wey, whey. Comp. W. ch 
BOUT, fermented, aleo a drink made wi 
whey and herbs ] The serum or water 
of Sat, panty from Bhar ae th 
coagnlable Shr y in the process 
of makin | ciel In this process the thick 
art is called curd, and the thin part whey. 
‘arious pre’ tions of whey are medicin- 
ally used as sudorific drinks; as, white-wine 
whey, a mixture of whey and sherry. Cream 
of tartar whey anid nitre whey, still more 
potent sudorifics, are oltained by boiling 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


ich of two; which | 


| | Wheyey (what), a, 
sermmbling whey. 


| Whey-face ‘ehvtash nm, L. A face white or 


"Whether one 


moment with a liquor, as the snufltaker with a pow- | 
de Steele, | 


vi [Imitative.] To whistle | 


Whichever, 
which- s6-ev'ér), pron. Whe 


wha), n. TA. Sax. Awerg, W cnet | 


pe 





TH, then; th, thin; 


WHIDAH-FINCH 


aay 100 nea of cream of tartar or nitre in 
a pintof milk. Goats’ milk whey alone is 
peasisenpe by many a valuable kind of 
 - Eareeing of whey; re- 
pale, as from fear.—2. A person having a 
white or pale face, or looking pale from 
fright. Shak. 


Whey-faced (wha'fast), a. Having a white 


or pale face; pale-faced. Richardson 
Whey (wha'ish), a. Having the ualities 
eg whey; thin; watery, ‘WhAeyish liquors.’ 


J. Phi. ipa 
Which (w which), pron. [A. San. Awile, Awyle, 
contr. from Awilic, lit. why-like, from Awt, 
instrumental case of whd, who, whet, what, 
anid [fe, like; similar are 0, Sax. Aiwilik, Ice]. 
Avilikr, Dan. Avilken, Goth. Aveleita, D. ‘welk, 
G. welch. Comp, such=so-like, Like who, 
which was originally an interrogative, and it 
was not used asa relative till the close of the 
twelfth century. As an inte tive it is 
atill of any gender, but os a relative it is 
now only neuter, It is both singular and 
plural.) 1. An interrogative pronoun, by 
which one or more among a number of in- 
dividual persons or things, often one among 
a definite number (frequently one of two) 
is jnquired for, or intended to be defini- 
tively aingled out: used with or without an 
accompanying noun; a8, whieh man is it? 
which woman is it? which ia the house? 
which are the articles you meant 
MAicA of you convinceth me of sin? 
iFasch of you will stop 
The vent of bearing when loud Rumour acemne? 


So with herself is she in mutiny, 
To live or die wévch of the tori were better, 
When life is shamed, and death reproach's debtor. 


es the last extract the interrogative is used 
ndirectly.}—2. A relative pronoun, serving 
as the neuter of who, and having an ante- 
cedent of the singular or plural — 
but of the neuter gender; as, the th 
things which; the birds which were ain 
or the antecedent may be a sentence, se 
or notion; as, he is very ignorant, which 
is a great pity. Such usages as the follow- 
ing are now obsolete. ‘Our Father which 
art in heaven." Mat. vi. ® ‘All those 
friends which I thought buried. , Shak, 
*Had I been there which am a silly woman.” 
Shak, Sometimes equivalent to ‘a thing or 
circumstance which," the relative clause 
preceding that which is referred to, 
And, wick was strange, the one so like the other 


As could not be distinguished but by sames. 
aa, 


Used adjectively or with a noun subjoined, 
the relative coming before the noun by an 
inversion which gives a certain brevity, 
Refusing her grand hests, she did confine thee 
Toto a cloven pine; within wAan’ rift 
Ne ‘d thou didst painfully remain 

| dozen years; within wéick space she died. Sad, 
3, Used os an indefinite pronoun, standing 
for whichever, any one which, that which, 
oe which, and the like; as, take which you 

Which was often formerl preceded 

x Mieanite article tie. ‘'That worth 
name by the which ye are called.” Jam. ii. 
The y ‘painst fle wach he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods. Shwe, 
It was formerly often followed by that or 
a4, having the effect of giving emphasis or 
definiteness. ‘This abbot which thaf was an 
holy man.’ Chaucer,.— Which ts which! which 
is the one, which rd other? a common 
phrase implyin fr to distinguish he- 
Sse two. Who, W That. 8ee under 

BO, 


Ja. vill. 46, 


which-ev‘ér, 
er one or the 
other; no matter which: used both as an 
adjective and a5 a noun; as, whichever road, 
or whichever of the roads, you take, it will 
conduct you to town. 

WAtcdever of his children might become the pop- 


ular choice was to inherit the whole kingdom, ander 
same superiority of the head of the family, 


waiters 


Fivead fant 
Whid fv hid}, n. [W. chwid, a quick turn } 
[Scotch.) 1. Aquick motion; "asmart stroke. 
2. Alie; afb, Burns 
Whid ( whid ), v.i [Scotch,] 1. To whisk; 
to move nimbly, as a hare or other small 
animal.—2 To fib; to lie. 
Whidah-finch (whi'ds-finsh), ». A name 
given to birds of the genus Vidua, inhabit- 
g India and Southern and Western Africa, 
and found in great abundance in the king- 
dom of Dahumey, near Whidah. In size uf 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. . 
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body the Whidah-finch resembles a linnet 
or canary-bird, and during the breeding 
season the male is supplied with long, droop- 
ing, not inelegant, but certainly dispropor- 
tioned tail-feathera V. paradisea is of a 





1, Broad-shafted Whidah-finch (Vidua paradisea), 
ane ; Red-billed Whidah (Vidua erythrorhyn- 
thus 


deep brownish-black on the upper parts, 
but paler on the wings. ‘The body, abdomen, 
and thighs are of a pale buff, and a rich 
orange-rufous collar nearly surrounds its 
neck. JV’. erythrorhynchus is less than the 
former, and is of a deep glossy blue-black 
colour on the upper parts, with the sides of 
the head and under parts white. These 
birds are commonly called widow-birds, but 
whether this be merely a translation of their 
Latin generic name Vidua, which may have 
been given from the sombre hue of the 
lumage, or whether it be a corruption of 
idah, is uncertain. 
Wa iff cent, n. Ae. We hf pone at 
owing. Comp. puff, fuf, W. chw/, a whiff, 
a puff, chwaf, a feat gust.) 1. A sudden 
expulsion of air, smoke, or the like from the 
mouth; a puff; as, the whiff of a smoker. 
Four pipes after dinner he constantly smokes, 
And seasons his wA/s with impertinent jokes. 


2. A slight blast or gust of air; a gust of air 
conveying some smell. ‘The whif and wind 
of his fell sword.’ Shak. ‘That whiff of 
Russia leather.’ Dickens.—8, A hasty view; 
a glimpse; a gliff. [Provincial English. ]— 
4 A flat malacopterygious fish belonging to 
the family Pleuronectide. It is a British 
fish, of the turbot or flounder group (Rhom- 
bus megastoma), and is called also Carter. 
(whif), v.¢. 1. To puff; to throw out 
in whiffs; to consume in whiffs; to smoke. 
2 To carry as by a alight blast or whiff of 


wind; to puff. ‘It was scornfully whiffed 
aside.’ Carlyle. 
Old Empedocies, .. . who when he leaped into 


Etna, having a dry, sear body, and light, the smoke 
took him, and wAs/? him up into the moon. 
8. Fonson. 

8.t (This meaning seems to be due to the 
influence of guaf.] To drink; to consume 
by drinking. ‘Gargantua whiffed the great 
draught.” Urquhart. 

Ae v.t. Toemit puffs, as of smoke; 
to puff; to smoke; as, to whiff at one’s 


ipe. 

Whiset (whifet), n. A little whiff. (Rare. ) 

Whiffing (whif’ing),n. A kind of hand-line, 
used for taking mackerel, pollack, and the 


like. 

Whiffie (whifl), vi (Freq. from whif; 
our also D. weifelen, to waver; Icel. veifa, 
to shake often.) 1. To veer ahout, as the 
wind does. ‘If the winds whifle about to 
the south.” Dampier.—2. To change from 
one opinion or course tu another; to use 
evasions; to prevaricate; to be fickle and 
unsteady. 

A person of wAtffing and unsteady turn of mind 
cannot keep close to a point of a ccs Fee 
Ss. 


8.+ (See WHIFF, v.t. 3.) Todrink. ‘To whifle, 
uaff, carouse.’ Urquhart. 

et (whif), v.¢. 1. To disperse with a 
puff; to blow away: to scatter. ‘Whi 
away all these truths.’ Dr. H. More.—2. To 
cause to change, as from one opinion or 
course to another. Tillotson.—8. To shake 
or wave quickly. Donne. 
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Whifflet (whif’), n. 
fife or small flute. 
Whiffler (whiflér),n. 1. One who whiffies; 
one who frequently changes his opinion or 
course; one who uses shifts and evasions in 
argument; one driven about by every puff; 

a fickle or unsteady person; a trifler. 

Every whiffer in a laced coat... shall talk of 
the constitution. Swr/t. 
2.¢ A piper or fifer. 


Whifflers were originally those who preceded 
armies or processions, as fifers or pipers. Dozce. 


Hence—S. A harbinger; an officer who went 
before processions to clear the way by blow- 
ing the horn or trumpet. The word was 
afterwards transferred to other persons who 
went before B procession to clear the way 
for it in any fon. 
The deep-mouth’'d sea, 
Which like a mighty wAcfter ‘fore the king 
Seems to prepare his way. Shah 
In the city of London, young freemen who march 

at the head of their proper companies on the lord 
mayor's day, sometimes with flags, were called wAuf- 
fers, or bachelor wAiffers, not because they cleared 
the way, but because they went frst, as wAiflers 
did. Nares. 

Whiffle-tree (whif1-tré), n. [From its being 
always in motion; called also whipple-tree, 
and swing-tree or swingle-tree, m ite 
BS IOEINS. A swing-tree; a whipple-tree. 

whig), n. [See WHEY.] 1. Acidulated 
whey,sometimes mixed with buttermilk and 
sweet herbs, used as a cooling beverage. 
(Provincial English.)—2. Whey. [Scotch.] 

Whig (whig), n. (If the historical account 
below is correct, the origin would seem to be 
the Sc. word ah to jog along briskly, the 
connections of being doubtful.) 1. A de- 
signation given tothe members of one of the 

at political parties in Britain. The term 
of Scottish origin, and was first used in the 
reign of Charles II. According to Bishop 
Burnet it is derived from whtggam, a word 
which was used by the peasants of the south- 
west of Scotland in driving their horses. 
He tells us that people from this qnarter 
used often to come to Leith with their horses 
for corn, and from this peculiar word were 
called whiggamores, contracted to whigs. 
In 1648, after the news of the Duke of Ham- 
ilton’s defeat, the clergy of the west of 
Scotland stirred up the ple to rise and 
march to Edinburgh, and they themselves 
marched at the head of their parishioners. 
The Marquis of Argyle and his party came 
and headed them. This was called the whig- 
“ppgitid inroad, and ever after that all 
at opposed the court came, in contempt, 
to be called whiggs. From Scotland the 
word was brought to England, where it has 
since continued to be used as the distin- 
qulahing appellation of the political party 
opposed to the Tories. It was first assumed 
as a party name by that body of politicians 
who were most active in Placing William 
IIL. on the throne of England. Generally 
speaking, the principles of the Whigs have 
been of a popular character, and their mea- 
sures, when in power, tending to increase 
the democratic influence in the constitution. 
The term Lidverals is now generally applied 
to the representatives of this party; while 
the extreme section of the party may be 
said to have dropped all connection with 
the Whigs, and have adopted the name of 
Radicals. See Tory.—2. In American hist. 
(a) a friend and supporter of the principles 
of the revolution: opposed to Tory and 
Royalist. (b) One of a political party from 
about 1829 to 1853: opposed to Democrat. 
whig),a. Relating to or com 
of Whigs; whiggish ; as, WAig measures; a 
Whig ministry. 

Whig (whig). v.1. pret. & pp. whigged; ppr. 
whigging. To move at an easy and steady 

ace; to fog: (Scotch. } 

Whig (whig), v.<. To urge forward, asa 
horse. [Scotch.] 

Whigamore, Whiggamore(whig’a-m6r), n. 
[See WHIGc.] A term of the same meaning 
as Whi, applied formerly in contempt toa 
Scotch Presbyterian. Sir W. Scott. (Scotch. } 
. chy (whig’ér-ki), n. Government 

y 


They will not recognise any other government in 


Great Britain but wAsgysrchy only. Say. 


Whiggery (whig’ér-i), n. The principles of 
the igs; whiggism. Quart. Rev. 
(whig’ish),a. Pertaining to Whi: 
ing of the principles of Whigs. ‘To 
defend the wht. cause.” Swift. 
shly (whig’ish-li), adv. Ina whiggish 
manner. 





While (whiil), n. 


While (whil), v.7. 


Whilk (whiky n. <Ashell. 
Whilk (whilk 


v.t. To a Hy 


Whilom, t 


WHILOM 


(Dim. from whiff.) A We hie Cnicnon n. The principles of 


I could quote passages from fifty pamphlets wholly 
made up of BALL and atheisin. Swy? 


Whigling (whig'ling),n A Whig, in con- 


tempt, Spectator 


Wignenesrss (whig-ma-léri), n. Any fan- 
t 


astical ornament: w trinket; a knicknack, 
Sir W. Seott. [(Scotch.] 
eerie (whig-ma-lé’ri), a. Dealing 
in wuncracks; whimsical Sir W. Scott. 
(A. Sax. Awitl, a time, a 
space of time; D. twijl, wile, Goth. Areila, 
G. weile, a time: Icel. hetla, a place of reat; 
Dan. hvile, reat; perhaps from root of L. 
quies, rest, anise Hence to while, whilom, 
whilst.) A time; a space of elie, capers: 
a short space of time during which some- 
thi nape or is to pen or be done. 
‘Bud and be blasted in a breathing whe.’ 
Shak. ‘Weptall this while.’ Shak. 
Pausing a wAz/e, thus to herself she mus d. Afsdfon. 


—The whie, during the time something else 
is going on; in the meantime. 
If you'll sit down 
I'D bear your logs the whsie. Ska. 

Thus Bracy said; the Baron, the wAsie, 

Half-listening heard him with a smile. Colervadye 
—Worth while, worth the time which it 
requires; worth the time and pains; worth 
the trouble and expense. 

What fate has disposed of the papers, ‘tis not north 
while to tell. Leche. 
While was formerly used in exclamations of 
grief. ‘Alas the while!’ Shak. ‘God help 
the while.’ 


a Whim, 


Shak. 
While (whil), conj. 1. During the time that; 


as, whue I write you sleep. 


We two, my lord, 
Will guard your person wAce you take your rest. 


2 As long as. 
Ui Acle stands the Coliscum, Rome shall stand 


Byven. 
8. At the same time that. 
Painfully to pore upon a book 
To seek the light of truth; wAde truth the while 
Doth falsely blind the eyesight of hia look. Shee 
—While, Though. While implies less of con- 
trast in the parallel than though, sometimes, 
indeed, implying no contrast at all. Thus 
we say, ‘While 1 admire his bravery, | 
esteem his moderation;’ but ‘though I ad- 
mire his courage, I detest his cruelty.’— 
4 Till; until. (Obsolete in this sense in 
literature, but still used in provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch. ] 
We will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone: wA:s/e then, God bless it his 
a 


At Maltby there lived, some years ago, a retired 
druggist. The boys’ Sunday-school was confided to 
his management, and he had a way of appealing to 
them when they were disorderly which is still quoted 
by those who often heard it: ' 


ow, boys, I can’t do 
nothing wAcée you are quiet.’ F. Earia. 


While (whil), v.¢. pret. & pp. whiled; ppr. 


whiling. (From the noun.) To cause to pass 
pleasantly without irksomeness, languor, or 
weariness: usually with away; as, we trhile 
away time in amusements or diversions 
‘Let us while away this life.’ Pope. 

o loiter. ‘To pass away 
the whiling moments and intervals of life’ 


Steele. (Rare.] 
Whileret (whil’ar), ado. A little while ago; 


some time ago; erewhile. Shak.; Milton. 


Whiles (whilz), conj. oradv. (An adverbial 


genitive, like deice, &., whence whilst.) 
1.t While; during the time that; as long 
as; at the same time that. 


Such men as he be never at heast’s ease, 
bh hiles they behold a greater than themselves, 


SAx2. 
2 Attimes. Burns; Sir W. Scott. (Scotch ] 
See WHELE. 
, pron. Which. [Old English 
and Scotch.) 


Whilly (whit, v.t. To cajole by wheed- 
us § whilly-wha Sir W. Scott. [Scotch } 


Whilly-whaw (whilli-whg), 
v.t. To talk fey ea ra algae speeches. 
-whaw (whil'll-wha), 
to wheedle; to delude with 
specious pretences. Sir W’. Scott. [Scotch.] 
-whaw (whil’li-wha), a. Character- 
ized wheedling or cajolery; not to be 
depended on. ‘A whilly-whaw body.’ Sir 
W. Scott. (S8cotch.] 
omet (whfl’om),adv. [A.Sax. 
Awilum, dat. pl of Awl, a time: lit at 
times. See WHILE, n.] >; once; 
of old. 
For so Apollo, with unweeting hand, 
iAtiom did slay his dearly loved mate. fdéfen. 


Sir W. Scott. (Sco 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; 


li, Sc.abune; Y, Sc. fey. 
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Whilst (whilst), cwsij. (Fr rom sun iwhilet, with ¢ | | 


added as in ainongat, amidst, betwizt.) The 
same as While, bit less commonly used 


To him one of the other teins was bound, 
Naw | had been like heedful of the other. Shad, 


For thee watch | wdts thow dost wake clenahesm. 


iPAgie? the emperor lay at Antioch, . ieee 
of a legion was excited 


solidi 
pic 1 sat all weak and wild 


y the punishment of yom 
Gibbon, 


i Sed 4 alone stood up and with stron a | 


Checked his unmutural pride. 


—The whilst, (a) while. ‘1f he steal ought 


the whilst this play is playimg.’ Shak, (b) 
Tu the meantime. 
I'll call Sir Toby fhe reddit, Shak, 


Whim (whim), n. [Probably connected with 
leel. Avima, to wander with the eyes; Sw. 
Aciinea, to be unsteady; Dan. vimee, to skip 
‘lout Comp. also W. chwim, motion; 
chuimiaw, to move briskly. In meaning @ 
the word may be of different origin.) 1 A 
sudden turn or start of the mind; a freak; 
a fancy; a capricious notion; a caprice. 

That filla female gamester’s pate, 
All the superfluous m/wer be. Smyth 


2 A kind of large capstan worked by horse- 





power or by steam for raising ore, water, 
&c., from the bottomofamine, A common 
form of it is shown in the cut. Called alao 
Whin-gin, Whinisey, and sometimes Whitin, 
Whim (whim), ei To indulge in whims; 
to be subject to whims; to be giddy. Con- 


Whimbrel (whim'brel), n. [Perhaps from 
its cry being ae Lape to resemble a whim- 
ing. Iteecry has been represented by the 
ple titterel ol hil aes d os os ner? N ea 
raps, a grallatorial | closely allie 
to the curlew, but considerably smaller in 
size. It is an inhabitant of er ee al 
Europe, and is also found in North Africa 
and in several parts of Asian. It visits Brit- 
aln most plentifully in May and autumn. 
rH ale also as the Jack Curlew and Half 
rlew 


Whim. (whim'jin), 2, Same as Whim, 2 
! + (whim Ling). A person full 
of whima. ou, & # 
of (whim’mi),a, ‘Fallot whims; whim - 
cal. 


The study of Rabbinical Literature elther finds a 
man teévieomy of niakes him ao, Calerralyr. 
Whimper (whim'pér), oi [A freq. form 
fromm an her aAlne: closely akin to Se. 
whinmmer, G. wimmerna, to whimper; allied 
to whine, both being imitative words.) To 
ery with a naw, ae broken voice; as, a 
child whinge ‘A . wheedling, whim- 

pering she,” ‘Bee, 

Was there ever yet preacher but there were gain- 
gAyers that spurned, that winced, that nvrrurerred 
against him? Latimer, 

Whimper iarimmper), of. Tontter in alow, 
whining, or ery yt tone; as, to whimper | 
forth complaints. Couper. 

per ( whim’ per}, mn. A low, peevish, 
bruken cry.—To be on the whimper, to be in 
a peevish, crying state, [Colloy.] 

Mrs, M. is constantly on fhe witieper when 

George's name is mentioned, TaAarderay. 


Whimperer (whim'pér-¢r), n. One who 


whim pers 
Whimpering (whim'pér-ing),n, A low mut- 


tering cry; a whimper. 


He will not be put off with solemn wld fering, 
hypucriocal confessions, rucful faces, De are. 
Covered with a 


Whimpledt (whim'pld), a. 
wimple. Spenser, 


(whim'zi),». [From whim] 1. A 
whim; a frenk: a capricions notion; as, the 
whonseys of poeta * Men's folly, whines, 


and inconstancy.’ Swift.—2. Im inining, a 
whim. See WHIM, 2 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


‘Whimsey 


Whim shaft (ehite ‘shaft), n In mining, 
the shaft by which the stud ja drawo out 
of the mine by the whim. Weale. 

Whimsical (whim'zi-kal), a. [From whim- 
sey.) 1. Full of whima; freakish; having 

dd fancies or peculiar notions; capricious. 


In another circumstance I am Pacman OF, a my 
iil 


neighbours call me, wéurmrica garden in- 
vites into it all the birds, I do not wafer aa one to 
destroy their nests, rene. 


2. Odd in aprcerenor: fantastic. ‘A whim- 
sical chair. 

Whimsteality (whim -zi- “teenlin ge The state 
or quality of being whimsical; whimsical- 
ness; an oddity; a whim. *The whimaicality 
of my father’s brain.’ Sterne. 

Whimsically (whim’zi-kal- tH adv. 
whimaical manner; 

Whimsicalness (whim’zi- ‘kal nes), mn. The 
state or quality of being whimsical; whim- 
sicality ; ireakeines; whimsical disposi 
tion; odd temper, rope 

Whim-wham (whim-w eal hes [A eae 
cation of whim.) A playt ; @ toy; a 


In & 


freak or whim; an odd device. ' Your whim- 
whams, ur garters, and your 
oves." Beau, & Fl. 


(whin), n. [W. chreyn, weeds.) 
1. Originally, waste growth; weeds. 
Kow—2. Gorse; furze; a plant of the 
genua Ulex. "See Fungm. — Pet 
whin is a species of Genista, the 
anjelicd,.—3, Whinstone. See WHIN- 
STONE. —4. Same as Whim, nm. 2 
E. H. Knight. 
Whin-axe (whin'aks), mn, <An iIn- 
strument used for extirpating whin 
* from lanil. 
Whin- 


= machine for cutting and bruising 
pete or shins for fodder to cattle. 
inumond 
Whin-chat whin'‘chat), n. A pas- 
serine bird of the genus Saxicola or 
Pratincola, the 3 or P. rvbetra. It 


ia not unfrequent in the British islands dur- 


ing summer, and may be commonly found 
on broom and furze, on the highest twige of 
which it perches, and occasion sings very 
mxesttr It is closely allied to the atone- 
chat 
Whine (whin), of pret. & pp. whined; 
et [A. Sax. Avinan, to oitae hs to 
WINE, 
imitative words like whiz, whir, oe 1. To 
express distress or complaint by a plaintive 
drawling cry; to moan with a puerile noise; 
to comp in ad mean or unmanly way, 
’ lend came... with a wining a eg 
Dost thou come here to wéawe! Shak. 


2. To make a similar noise: said of dogs or 


other animals. *Thrice and ouce the hedge- | 


gwhined." Shak, 
Whine (whin), n. A drawling plaintive 
tone; the nasal puerile tone of mean com- 


laint; mean or affected complaint, ‘Thy 
ateful whine of woe.’ Rowe. 

Whine (whin), v.f. To utter or express In 
a whining tone: generally with owt; as, to 
whine out n plaintive tale, 

Whiner (whin'ér), n One who whines. 
‘One lg fot whither, "Matnemasa* 
ring “> eine ei, To whine, Aurnyg. 
[Scote 


Whinger (whing’ér), mn. [Same aa Wihin- | 
perd.| A short Nea ie used as a knife at | 


meals and as a sword in broils, Sir W, Scott. 


[Scotch .| 
(whin'ing-li), adv. In a whin- 
ing manner, 

(whin'l), @. 1. Abounding in whins 
or whin beihe Sterne.—?. Abounding in 
or resembling whinstone. 

(whin'l), et pret, & pp. whinnied; 
ppr. whinnying. dpe ks and akin to 
uaaee (which see); comp. L. Ainnio, to 
whinny.] To utter the sound of a horse; to 


y throng lifted heel, 
the coppices. Tennyron. 


Whinny Walany (whin'), n. one act of whinnying; 
a low contente 
tia ed cl with all cise de as they came and stoop'd 
alow whinay toward the pair, Jumay rer, 


Whinstone (whin'stén), n. [Whin and 
stone, The name was probably given ori- 


Her paifi 
And ecour'd into 


ginally to the blocks of whinstone often | 
oO 


und lying in waste places, among furze 
or heath] A bame given to greenstone, 


TH, then; th, thin; 


4 whi ai} Ti To nll with whim- | 


(whin'bréz-Cr), mn. A 


cel. Aetna, Dan. Arine, to whiz: all | 


but widely spolied i, miners to any kind 
of coloured awil hard unstratified 
reck which resists the point of the pick. 
Veins of dark basalt or greenstone are fre- 


uently called whin-dykea. 
Whinyard{ (whin’yard), n, [Also in form 
whingard, perhaps from A. Sax. wine 3 


fight, and geard, a rod,a stall.) Asw 
hanger. 


His pistol nest be cock'd anew, 
And out his tiut- rete whinyard drew. Afndibras. 
We ees ree & pp. whipped; ppr. 
“ehipping y applied to various 
kinds of natok motion or action, and allied 
to D, Te cee es ak , to toss; 
wip, & aawing, a ewipe; O.D. wippe, a 
whip; La. wippen, Dan. vippe, to see-saw ; 
G. wi , to rock, to see-saw, &c. The h 
would seem, therefore, not to belong pro- 
perly to the word. The meaning of flog 
comes from the noun, and the noun 
probably got it from the resemllance of a 
whip to a swipe. Perhaps more than one 
word may be mixed u - under this ag t 
comp. W, chp, a quick turn; chiripiaw, to 
move briskly.] 1. To take or seize with a 
sudden motion; to snatch; to ¢ or con- 
vey suddenly and rapidly: ‘nsually followed 
by some preposition or adverb, as away, 
Jrom, out, into, up, and the like. ‘I whtpt 
mé behind the arras.’ ak, *Whips out 
his rapier.’ Shak. 


on in a hurry, warps wp her See Ref osrenre her 


th Ari, his pocket. ms moment, and 
Wgcee, ~ ations deverytiae te bees. ge 
My madness came upon me a5 of old beat 
And ava me fete waste fields far aay. 
anyon, 
2. To sew slightly; to form into Pr wn as, 
to whip a rutile. 
In half-wéArpsed muslin useless needles lic, Gay. 
3%. To overlay, aa a rope. cord, &c., with a 


cord, twine, orthread bps round and round 
it; to iuwrap: general th about, arownd, 
over, or the like, hipped over either 


with gold thread, silver, or eilk." 
4, To strike with a whip or lash or with 
thing compe 8 anid neat eo a lash; oa, to whip 
a horse.—6. AT dere tha whip, scourge, 
birch, or the | to ig: an, to 2 A Va- 
grant: towhipa perverse ‘Who forfalse 
quantities Was whipp'd ad mohuek® Dryden. 

é. To drive with lashes. 

Consideration, like an angel, ca 

And whiff'd the offending haem out Segre 


7. To mate ap aees - _— wit nae: 
ns, to ipatop. ‘Since ! pluc 

ge “il ot cg and whi ipped top." Shak. 
& ‘To lash in a figurative sense; to treat 
withcuttingseverily, as with sarcasm, abuse, 


or the like. 


Wilt thou w4eé thine own faults in other men? 
aor 


The league between virtue and mature engages all 
th lt aséume a linstile front to vice. The beauti- 
ws and substances of the world eres e and 


whip the traitor. fmeryen. 
® To thrash; to beat ont, os n by strik- 
ing; ms, to whip wheat.—10. Nawf. to hoist 


or purchase by means of a rope 
throngh a single pulley.—11, To beat; to 
overcume: to su ‘We can whip all 
creation.” Leper. [American et To 
fish in with rod and line; os whip a 
stream, (Colloq. ] ‘To whip the trout stream.’ 
moh —13. To beat into a froth, as eggs, 
&c., with a whisk, fork, spoon, or 
the like. To whip the eat, (a) to practise 
the moet pinching parsimony. Forby. [Pro- 
vincial English.) (5) To work from house 
to house by the day, as an itinerant tailor, 
ter, or the li ‘e—To whi in, to keep 
from scattering, as hounds in a hunt; hence, 
to bring or keep the members of a party to- 
‘ther, as in a legislative assembly. 
nip ( (whip), c.f. To move nimbly; to start 
sud ly and run; or to turn ane ‘yun ; a8, 
the boy whipped away in an instant; he 
whipped rotons d the corner. 


I kip to our tents, as roes run o'er land. SA. 


Whip (whip), n. e the verb.) 1. An in- 

atrument for driving horses, cattle, d&c., or 
for correction, consisting bonaaonly of 4 
handle, to which is attached a roger Ro 
plaited leather. —2 A coachman or driver 
of a carriage; as, a good whip. 

Major Benson, who was a famous wi, took his 
seat on the box of the barouche. Mfrs Hapemorta, 
5. Nawt a rope passed through a single 
block or polley used to hoist light bodies.— 
4. One of the radii or arma of a wind-mill to 
which the sails are attached; also, the length 


Ww, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kay. 
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the day these birds retire into the darkest 
woods, where they repose in silence. Called 
also Whippo-wil. 






of the arm reckoned from the shaft.—5. Io 
parliament, (a) a member who performs the 
non-official but important duties of looking 
after the interests of his party, and who 
secures the attendance of as Many mem- 
bers as possible at important divisions: as, 
the Liberal whip; the Conservative whip, 
(6) A call made upon the members of a 
party to he in their places at a certain time; 
as, both parties have issued a rigorous whip 
in view of the expected division.— Whtp and 
spur, making use of both whip and spur in 
riding; hence, with the utmost haste. *Came 
whipand spur.” Pope. 
Whip (whip), infer), Used to signify a 
sudden change; at once; quick. 
You are no sooner chose in but wAig! pou are as 
proud as the devil. Mfrs, Centitore. 


Whipcant (whip’kan), n. A boon companion; 
ahard drinker, Urquhart 

Whipcat! (whip’kat), a, Drunken. Staai- 

Whip. rd (wh ‘kord), n. A hard-twisted 

p-cord (whip'kord), mn. hard - 
cord ots which lashes for whips are made. 

Whi (whip’graft), 0.6 To graft by 
cutting the scion and stock in a sloping 
direction, 50 as to fit each other, and by in- 
serting a tongue on the scion into a slit in 
the stock. 

Whip-hand (whiphand), mn. 1. The hand 
that bolds the whip in riding or driving, — 
2 Advantage over; as, he has the whip-Aand 
ofher. Dryden. 

Whipjack (whip‘jak), n. A vagabond who 
begged for alma as a distressed seaman; 
hence, a general term of reproach or con- 
tempt. Jtichardeon. 

Whip-lash (whip'lash), n. The lash or 
striking end of a whip. 

Whip-maker (whip'mik-ér), n One who 
makes whips. 

hipper (wbin'e) nm 1, One who whips; 
articularly, an officer who inflicts the pen- 
alty of legal whipping.—2 One who raises 
coals witha whipfrom aship's hold. Called 
also a Coal-whipper,—4. In epinning, a 
simple kind of willow or willy. . 
Whipper- 1. In Awnting, 


Shia = 
~~ ee 
S) Sal 





Whip-poor-will (Caprinuipus vertferws). 


Whippy (whip'pi), a. A girl or young 
woman, especially,o malapert young woman. | 
Eliz. Hamilton. [Scotch,] 

Whip-ray (whip'ra),n. Same ss Sting-ray, 
60 called from its long and slender tail, 

lip-saw (whip'sa), mn. <A thin, narrow 
saw-blade set in a frame for dividing or | 
splitting wood in the direction of the fibres, 
It is wrought by two persons. 
| (whip’shapt), a. ey ere like 
the lash of a whip; specifically, in bot. said 
of roots or stema. 
make (whip’snik), n. A nome of 
various serpents, given from their resem- 
— to a nae One pee pat ? — = 
aa fagelliformia of No me 

e barmiess snake about 6 or 6 feet lone 
Another beautiful and harmless whip-snake, 
the emerald whip-snake ( Philodryas viridia- 
simus), of a lovely green colour, inhabits 

Whip- taff (whip'staf), Nault. a bar b 

| whip'staf), n. Nault. a bar by 
whieh the rudder of a ship is turned. In | 
small vessels it is called the tiller, 

Whip-stalk (whip’stak), mn. A whip-stock. 

yater (whip'stér), mn A nimble little 
fellow: as shallow fellow: used with 
some degree of contempt 
Every puny wéifrirr pete my sword. Saas. 
Every pitiful mévArier that wails within a shin has 
his head filled with the motion that is, ; OF 
by human and divine laws, ought to be ‘happy.’ 
Cariylr, 

| Whip-stick (whip'stik), n. The handle of a 

whip; a whip-stock. 





in (whip'ér-in), m. 
one who keeps the hounds from wandering, 
and whips them in, if necessary, to the line 
of chase, Hence—2. In parliament, same 
aa Whip, 6 (a). 

Whipper-snapper (whip'’ér-enap-ér), mn. A 
diminutive, insignificant person; a whipster. 

Much as be had i tiated himeel! with hig anne, 
she had never yet invited him to stay under ber roof, 


and here was a young war pier-cmapeerr who at first 
sight was made welcowe there. Thackeray. 


Used also adjectively, ‘A parcel of whip- 

-wnapper aparke.” Fielding, 

ppl (whip’ing), mn. The act of po 
t 





ha whip; the state of being whipped; | Whip-stitch (whip’stich), v.f. 1. In agri 

ry Seb fagellation. to falf-plough or saree? (Local }—2. To 
_ Use every man after his desert, and who should | sew slightly; to whip. 

scape wAipping | Shut, elg Sage iS. peatine ~ 

) ine F -| contempt —2. sort of hall-ploughing in 

yas Reel land PERE) Be PION culture, otherwise called raftering. 

[Local }—3. A hasty composition. Dryden. 


Hell is the place where wAipping-cheer abounds. 


erreuck. 
7) (whip'ing-pdat), n. A post 
Wninping port © were tled when whipped. 
He dar ~dare stocks, adapping- 
e dares out-dare stocks, a. salen Ay or cage. 


[Rare-] 

Wain Be0ck (whip'’stok), n. The rod or 
paces to which the thong of a whip is fas- 

tened, 


Tayler, Phebus... broke his wéip-stoct, and exclaimed 
Whipping-snapping (whip’ ing-snap-ing b against the horses of the gun. fcan, & Fi 
@. Insiguificant; diminutive, ‘All sortsof | Whipt (whipt), pp. of whip; sometimes used 
whipping-enapping Tom Thumbs." Thaek- | for Whipped. 


Whir (wher), ri [From the sound, though 
partly inflaenced in meaning by whirl; comp. 
whiz.] To whiz; to fly, dart, revolve, or 
otherwise move quickly with a whizzing or 
buzzing sound; as, a partridge whire away. 


eray. 

Whipping-top (whip'ing-top), n. A boy's 
OP made made to revolve by whipping. 
Thackeray. 

Whipple-tree (whip'l-tré), a. (Whipple is 


a frequentative of whip, denoting a quick | ‘The whtrring chariot.’ as ear ‘And 
movement] Same os Swing-tree (which | the whirring sail (of the windmill) goes 
ceo). Also Salli (whioecerihy = round." Bag ari to) ‘ead 
Vhip-poor-will(whip'por-wil),n. The U- | Whir (whér), «f. To hurry away l @ 
lar name of an American bird, the Chordeites, whindiag sound 

Antrostomus, or Caprimulgua vociferus, This world to me is like a lasting storm, 
family Caprimulgidwe, allied to the Euro- if iirring me from my friends, SAat, 


an goat-eucker or night-jar, #0 called from 
tecry. It ia very common in the eastern 

ris of the United States; is about 10 inches 
ong, with plumage very like that of the 
European goat-sucker, and with atiff bristles | 
more than an inch long at the base of the | 
bill. It files low, and skimming a few feet 
above the surface of the ground; it settles 
on logs and fences, from which it pursues 
the fying moths and insects. Its note is 
heard in the evening, or early in the morn- ' 
ing, and when two or more males meet, 
their whip-poor-will altercations become 
rapid and incessant, as if each were strain- 
ing to overpower orsilence the other. During 


Whir (whér), » The buzzing or whirring 
sound made by a quickly revolving wheel, 
a partridge's wings, and the like. Carlyle, 

Whirl (whérl), vt. jA frequentative cor- 
responding to O.,E. wherfen, A. Sax r- 
Jon, to turn (whence whar); equ sien to 
Icel. and Sw. Acirfa, Dan. Acirete, OD, wer- 
velen, G. wirbeln, O.0.G. Awirbalén, similar 
frequentatives.) 1. To turn round or cause 
to revolve rapidly; to turn with velocity. 

My thoughts are whiréed like a potter's waeel. 








He whirls his sword around without delay. 
Dryden. 


2. To carry away or remove by means of 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, médve; tibe, tub, byll; 







































WHIRL-WATER 


something that turns round; as, be was 
whirled away in a carriage. 

See, sce, the chariot, and those rushing wheels, 
That wéerfa@ thé prophet op at Chebar roll 
—S8rw. To turn, twirl, revolve, rotate, wheel, 
Whirl (whérl), oi 1. To be turned round 
rapidly; to move round with velocity; to 

revolve or rotate sip & as, the 7 
spindles of a cotton machine or wheels of a 
coac ‘Four (moons) fixed and the fifth 
did whirl about the other four." ‘ 

The wooden engine flies and wéur about. Drypaen, 
2. To move along swiftly, as in a wheeled 
vehicle. 


I'll come and be thy # ner 
And wari along with slew: shores the globe. SAad 

Whirl (whérl),». (Seethe verb.) 1. A turning 
with rapidity or velocity; rapid rotation or 
circumvelution: quick gyration; aa, the whit 
of a top; the whirl of a wheel; the whirl of 
time; the whirls of fancy. 

The rapid motion and ware! of things here below 
interrupts not the loviolable rest and calniness of the 
noble beings above. Souci, 
2. Something that moves with a whirling 
motion. 

Hesaw Falmouth undergray, iron skies, and mairis 
of March dust, Caripe, 
8. A hook used in twisting, as in a rope ma- 
chine. —4.} A epinning-wheel *‘Yourspindle 
and your whirle." Cdall.—6. In bor. and 
conch, same as Whorl. 

Whirl-about (whérl'a-bout), a. 1. Some. 
thing that whirls with velocity; a whirligig. 
2+ A great fish of the whale kind; o whirl. 
rier sy ‘The monstrous whirl-about," Syl- 
tester, 

Whirl-bat (whérl'bat),». An old name for 
the ancient cestus, a kind of boxing-glove 
used among the Greeks and Romana 
At wAirldof he had slain many. Sir A. L'Astronge, 

The w4rri-taf and the rapid race shall be 
Reserv'd for Cacsar. B . 

Whirl-blast (whérl’biast), nm <A whirling 

blast of wind; a whirlwind, Wordmcerth 
The wAérrfAJast comes, the desert sands ve up. 
F 


c iar. 
As pours some pigeon from the myrrhy lands 
Rape by the do ast to Gerce Seyihtan screed. 


irenning. 
Whirl-bone? (whérl’bin), m 1. The bone 


of a ball-and-socket joint, aa in the hip. 
Holland.—2% The patella; the knee-pan. 
Whirler (whér‘'ler), n. One who or that 
which whirls, 
Whirlicote t (whér'li-két),n An ancient 
open car or chariot. 
Of old time coatches were not known tn this Island, 


but chariots or wAiriicofer, and they only used of 
princes of great estates, such os | their footmen 
about them, ie 


Whirligig (whér'li-gig), n. [Whirl and gig.] 
1. A toy which children spin or whirl round 
In following extract used figuratively os 
equivalent to revolution or rotation. 

Thus the wAiriipiy of Time brings in his 1% 
at 


2 In milit,. antig. an instrument for poniah- 
ing petty offenders, a8 a kind of wooden 
cage turning on a pivot, in which the of- 
fender was whirled round with great velo- 


Whisting'tabto, Wiring machine 
lirling-table Whirling - 
(whér'ling-ta-bl, whér'ling-ma- én) m <A 


machine contrived for the purpose of exhib- 
iting the principal effects of centripetal or 
centrifugal forces, when bodies revolve in 
the circtiimferences of circles or on an axis. 


Whiri= sth Conant Pie), n <A whirlpool. 
‘By rag ng whirl-pits overthrown." Sandys. 
pool (whérl'pél), » 1. Acircular eddy 


or current fy a river or the sea pron uced by 
the configuration of the channel, by meeting 
currents, by winds meeting tides, tc. The 
celebrated whirlpool of Charybdis between 
Sicily and Italy, and of the Malstrom, off the 
coast of Norway, are not whirlpools in the 
strict sense, but merely superficial commia- 
tions created by winds meeting tides, and in 
calm weather are free from all danger. In- 
stances of vortical motion, however,do oecur, 
as in the whirlpool of Corrievrekin in the 
Hebrides, between Jura and Scarba, and in 
some eddies among the Orkneys.—? + Some 
huge sea-monster of the whale kind; a whirl- 
whale; a whirl-about. 
The whales and wAir/poo/s, called balamaz, take 
up in length as much as four acres or “poo Larch. 
Fm eat 
Whirl-puff{ (whérl'puf), 1. A whiriwi 
Holland. : a oe 
Whirl- water ¢ (whérl’wa-tér), nm. An old 
name fur a water-apout. Letter of 1696, - 
quoted by Nares. 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; jf, Sc. fey. 


WHIRL-WHALE 
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Whirl-whale (whérl’whal), n. A monster 
of the whale kind; a whirl-about; a 
whirlpool. Sylvester. 

Whirlwig, lwig - beetle (whérl’ wig, 
whérl’ wig-bé-tl), n.  [Whirl, and A. Sax. 
wiega, wigga, a beetle or similar insect; 
comp. earwig.} A beetle of the pence Gyr- 
inus (G. natator), which abounds in fresh 
water, and may be seen circling round on its 
surface with great rapidity. Its eyes are di- 
vided by a narrow band, so that, although 
it has only two, it is made to look as if it 
had four. Called also Weaver 

Whirlwind (whérl’wind), n. we violent wind 
moving in a circle, or rather in a spiral 
form, as if moving round an axis, this axis 
having at the same time a progressive mo- 
tion, rectilinear or curvilinear, on the sur- 
face of the land or sea. Whirlwinds are 
produced chiefly by the meeting of currents 
of air which run in different directions. 
When they occur on land they give a whir- 
ling motion to dust, sand, part of a cloud, 
and sometimes even to bodies of great weight 
and bulk, carrying them either upwards or 
downwards, and scattering them about in 
all directions. At sea they often give rise 
to waterspouts. They are most frequent 
and violent in tropical countries, where the 
thermal states of the atmosphere are most 
favourable for their production. 

Whirly-batt (whéri-bat),n. Sameas Whirt- 


bat. 

Whirret,t Wherret t (whér’et),n. (Perhaps 
from thir.) A slap; a blow. Written also 
Whirrit, Whirrick. 


And in a fume gave Furius a wAsrret on the eare. 


Nendall. 

Whirrick (whér’rik), n. A blow. ‘ Harry 

gave master ety a whirrick.’ Henry 
Brooke. See WHIRRET. 
(whéring), ». Thesound of some- 
thing that whirs; a whiz; the sound of a 
partridge’s or pheasant’ 8 wings. Chapman. 
(whér’i), v.i. To fly rapidly with 
noise; to hurry; to whir. 
t (whéri), v.@ To hurry. 

Whisk (whisk), v.¢. {A Scand. word: Dan. 
viske, to wipe, to rub, to sponge, from visk,a 
wisp: Sw. viska, to wipe, to wag the tail; G. 
woischen, to wipe. Akin to wash.] 1. ‘Tosweep, 
brush, or agitate with a light, ra id motion; 
as, to whisk the dust from a table ; to whisk 
eggs.—2. To move with a quick, "sweeping 
motion; tomove nimbly, as when one swee 
‘Whisking his riding-rod.’ Beau, £& Fl. 
‘Nor whwsk carp out of one element into 
another.’ H. Walpole. 

Whisk al a ), v.t. To move nimbly and 
with velocity; as, to whisk away. 

Whisk (whisk), n. [In part directly from 
verb, partly also from Icel. visk, a small 
wisp of hay, &c.; Dan. visk, a wisp, a 
bunch, something for rubbing with; G. and 
D. wisch, a wisp. See also the verb. J 
1. The act of whisking; a rapid, sweeping 
motion, i of something light; a sudden 
puff or gale. 

One showre of haile with sudden wArshe 

Makes all not worth a pin. Turberville, 
2. A small bunch of grass, straw, hair, or 
the like, used fur a brush; hence, a brush 
or small besom. Svwift.—3. In per an 
instrument for rapidly agitating or whi 
ing certain articles, as cream, eggs, &c.— 
4. Part of a woman's dress; a kind of ti pet 
or cape. ‘My wife in her new lace whwk, 
which indeed is very noble.” Pepys. Called 
also a Neck Whisk, a Falling Whisk, or 
Gorget. —5.t Whist, the game at cards. — 
6. An impertinent, light fellow. [ Provin- 
cial.) -7. A coopers plane for levelling the 
chimes of casks. 

Whisker Sed kér), n. (From whisk. 
Originally it seems to have been applied to 
the moustaches.} 1. One who or that which 
whisks or moves with a quick, sweeping 
motion.—2. The hair growing on the cheeks 
of a man: formerly also used for the hair 
growing on the upper lip; the moustache. 
‘A pair of whiskers.’ Addison. 

Achilles kissed her, and Patroclus kissed her; nay, 


and old Nestor put aside his gray beard and brushed 
her with lus wAiskers. Dryden. 


3. The bristly hairs growing on the upper lip 
of acat or other animal at each side.—4. In 
shipe, one of two booms rigged ont, one on 
either side before the knight-heads, used in 
place of a spritsail-yard to spread the jib- 
boom guys for the better security of this 
boom when the jib is set. 
Whiskered (whis’kéerd), a. 1. Furnished 


with whiskers; wearing whiskers. ‘The 
whisker'd vermin race.’ Grainger. ‘Her 
ch, chain; ¢b, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


whiskered Pandours and her fierce hussars.’ 


Campbell.—2. Formed into whiskers. ‘Whis- 
ker'd hair.’ Mat. Green. 
(whis’kér-i), a. Having or wear- 


ing whiskers. (Humorous. ] 

The old lady is as ugly as any woman in the parish, 
and as tall and wAéishery as a grenadier. TAacheray. 
Whisket (whis‘ket), n. A basket. ([(Local.] 

Y (whis’ki), n. 1. [From 
whisk, because it whisks along rapidly. } 
A kind of one-horse chaise. Sometimes 
called Tim-whiskey. ‘Whiskeys and gigs 
and curricles.’ Crabbe.—2, See WHISKY. 

Whiskeyfied (whis'ki-fid), a. Affected with 
whisky; intoxicated. ritten also Whiski- 
fied. ‘A sort of whiskified Old Mortality.’ 
W. Black. (Humorous. ] 
The two wAiskeyfied gentlemen are 7 with her. 
hackeray. 
1. ey 


ing ‘The 


—viz. alt whisky and et yarlel sat The 
former variety is of finer quality, and made 
chiefly from malted barley or bere, and 
sometimes, though rarely, from rye. The 
latter is made from various substances, as 
sugar, molasses, potatoes, but principally 
from unmalted grain, as Indian corn, bar- 
ley, oats, &c., dried and ground up. The 
grain most largely used is Indian corn. 
Grain-whisky requires the same process 
of fermentation and distillation as malt- | 
whisky, but is cheaper, from its greater 
yield, and because it saves the expensive 
process of malting. Though coarser it is | 
stronger, but if kept long enough is equally 


ood. 
jack (whie’ki-jak), n. The familiar 
name of a species of jay common in North 
America. It is the Garrulus canadensis. 
whup (whisp),n. Same as Wisp. 
Mo weiner ti pér), v.t. (A.Sax. Awi 
isper, murmur, mutter, an im ane 
es like G. eupers) O.D. whisperen, re, | 
Icel. ‘hotskra, to whisper. Comp. whistle, 
whist, whizz, &c.) 1. To speak with a low, 
hissing, or sibilant voice; to speak softly or | 
in a low and not vocal tone; to speak with- | 
out uttering voice or sonant breath. ‘ Whis- 
persinmineear.’ Shak. See VOICE. 
I'll whisper with the general and know his Pressure} 


2. To speak under the breath in order to 
plot, or speak or insinuate mischief; to de- 
vise mischief in whispers. ‘To whisper and 
conspire against my youth.’ Shak. 

All that hate me whisper together agsins ne 


8 To make a low, sibilant ssid. “the 
hollow, whispering breeze.’ Thomson. 


The ilrees began to whisper, and the wind began to | 


Tennyson, 

r (whis’pér), v.¢. 1. To address in a 
low voice: elliptical for whisper to. ‘ Whis- 
pers the man in the ear.’ Bacon. 

Jinks ses br ed the magistrate that he 
thought it would not Dickens. 
2. To utter ina iow: and not vocal tone; to 
say under the breath; as, he whispered a 
word in my ear. 

You have heard of the news abroad—I mean, the 
whispered ones. Shak. 

She wAcsgers in his ears a heavy tale. 


8. To prompt secretly. 
Wolsey.’ Shak. 
Whisper (whis’pér), n. A low, soft, 
sibilont voice; the Liberaiien a words with 
the breath not made vocal. 
The seaman’s whistle 
Is as a wAr'sfer in the ears of death. Shak, 
The inward voice or whisper cannot give 5 tone. 
COs, 
2. Words uttered by whispering: something 
communicated by stealth or in secret. ‘At 
least the whisper goes 80.” Shak 
Full well the busy wAdsper circlin souad 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown‘d. 
Goldsmith. 
8. A low, sibilant sound, as of the wind. 
In whissers, like the act i of the leaves 
That tremble round a nightingale. Tennyson. 


rer (whis’pér-ér), n. 1. One who 
whispers.—2 One who tells secreta or makes 
secret and mischievous communications ; 


Shak, 
‘He came to whisper 


h, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


| | witiet (whist), ». 


one who slanders secretly. Prov. xvi. 238.— 
8. A conveyer of intelligence secretly; a se- 
Whisporhood (whis’pér-hyd), Th 

whis’ pér- hy e 
state of being a whisper; the initial condi- 
tion of a rumour, that is, the time when it 
was only whispered or insinuated. 

I know a lie, that now disturbed half the kingdom 
with its noise, which although too proud and great 
at pecan te to own its parents, I can remember its 
whisper hood Swift. 
{Probably used on this once. ] 

( whis Biber - ing), MBit taking a. 
1. Speakin i aw or tal 
age and whispering ap lovers” Goldemith. — 
2. Making secret insinuations of evil; evil- 
speaking; backbiting. 


wlae ney had been friends in youth; ‘ 
ut whispering tongues can poison truth. 
. Coleridge. 


3. Making a low, sibilant sound. 


As once we met 
Unheedful, tho’ beneath the whispering rain. 


Tensyson. 

— Whispering gallery or dome, a gallery or 
dome in wh ch the sound of words uttered 
in a low voice or whisper is communicated 
to a greater distance than under any ordi- 
nary circumstances. Thus in an elliptical 
chamber, if a person standing in one of the 
foci speak in a whisper he will be heard dis- 
tinctly by a person standing in the other 
focus, although the same sound would not 
be audible at the same distance under any 
other circumstances or at any other place 
in the chamber. The reason is that the 
sounds produced in one of the foci of such 
a chamber strike upon the wall all round, 
and, from the nature of the ellipse, are all 
reflected to the other focus. This serves in 
some measure to explain the effects of whis- 

Whine galleries and domes in general. 
ringly (whis’pér-ing-li), adv. 
wage manner; in a low voice. 
usly (whis'’pér-us-li), adv. Ina 
Whiner per, walsperngl. (Rare. } 
The duchess . . . sinks her voice, and gabbles on 
whesperously. Ld. Lytton, 

Waist (whist), interj. Silence! hush! be 
still! 

Whist (whist), a. Not speaking; not mak- 
ing a noise; 8 lent: mute; still: chiefly used 
predicatively. ‘So whist and dead a silence 
reigned.’ Harrington. ‘Far from the town 
where all is whist and still.’ Marlow. 


The winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kiss‘d. Milton, 


Whistt (whist), vf. To silence; to still. 
oe (whist), v.< To become ‘silent. Sur- 


Ina 


A well-known game at 
cards, said to be so called because the par- 
ties playing it have to be whist or silent, 
but this is doubtful. Another name was 
whisk. The game is played with the full 
peer of fifty-two cards AA four persons, two 
ing partners against the other two, each 
player receiving thirteen cards dealt out 
one by one in rotation. The last card dealt 
is turned face up, and is called the trump 
card; it gives a special power to the suit to 
which it belongs. The cards rank as fol- 
lows: ace (highest), king, queen, knave, and 
the others according to their number of 
pips. Play is commenced by the person on 
the left hand of the dealer laying down a 
card face up on the table, the other players 
following in succession with cards of the 
same suit if they have them. When all have 
played the player who has laid the highest 
card takes the four cards laid down, which 
constitute a trick. The winner of the trick 
then leads, as the first of a new trick, the 
winner of which becomes the leader, and so 
on. When a player cannot play a card of the 
same suit, he may Rien one of the trum ae 
suit, and take the trick, or lay one of ad 
ferent suit, which gives him no chance of 
winning the trick. When the hand is played 
out the score is taken as follows: the part- 
ners who conjointly gain the majority of 
tricks score one point for every trick taken 
above six. The ace, king, queen, and knave 
of the trump suit are called honours, and 
count one each for the side who holds them; 
if one side hold three honours, they count 
two by honours, as the opposite side can 
have but one; if one side hold all the hon- 
ours, four by honours is counted; should 
the honours be equally divided neither side 
counts, the honours being then said to can. 
cel each other. In long whist, an obsoles- 
cent form of the game, ten of these points 
made a game. In short whist, the game now 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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ana Peed lapee 
Whiting-pout «!itung fesse. A Britiek 
fale of Ore cee § farials Cami, ated wetse 
Werttitaa Wolaeseca The beoly is white. the 
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bu ata nator fron aslark *ye.% at the orein 
ef the poetoral fin, in Whreh it rekeniples 
thie whesPatne toWetsd thee ee Orel elenienet pout 
ter peremer it pounceeara af inflating: a le in- 
brane which eavere the eyek and other parta 
ofthe honed Called alas Bab 
Whiting-time ! (what ines tity, 
bree Capes | Nhetk, 
Whitiah (whit‘'tst), 4 


Bhite an moderate degree 


“oP, 


sleach- 


somewhat white; 
Boule. 
The quality 
WP helny senewhut white Beyle. 
Whitloather (whit'letrér), 2. 1. Leather 
dpe-uneu) wath sbtne: white leather 2 A 
whiltlals broad, tough, einathe Uzainent on 
fhe back of the meek of giazing animals 
Whihe be wegpepeat tis Cher haewdd: pony waex, 
Whitling (whiling) a The young of the 
bak) trout facotehe | 
Whitlow (whitles a 
thick Aen for quack tar, ito dai oF sore 
af the greek ‘The fotnie wheed deer nad what. 


| few both occur tnold and provineial Bry. 


poeeke, ned, Mave, tithe, Crile, byll; 


[A corruption of 
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was f.rmer!ts in the nerthern churches a 
teat ceawg for. hrtenings, mehich white 


fooeb are 4 premiuent feature. J. The 
event sis-Lay after Easter. a f:stival of 
the chur hme oniemerationaf tlie descent 
ef the Has spiriton the day of Dentecuss, 
2. In metian)) the name given tea nue) af the 
term-~tase (May 15. or May 28. Gla Styles on 
Which rents. aunlines. ministers’ spends, 
Ac .are Poid, 5° rvants are engaged and pal, 
anilthe bike The Whitsunday removid Cerin 
i the towns ia bow leyally fixed for the 2ath 
May. 


Whitsun-farthings (whit'’sun-far-THingz), 
nyt Pentecostals (which see) 


Whitsun-lady (whit'sun-la-di), n. The 
leading female character in the anclent 
merrymakings at Whitsuntide. 

Whitsun-lord(whit’sun-lord),n Themaster 
of the revels at the anctent Whitsuntide 
feativities. ‘ Antique proverbs, drawn froru 
Whitsun-lords” Bo Jonson, 

Whiteuntide (whit’sun-tid), nan. [Whiteun, 
and fide, time, season.) The English name 
fur the season of Pentecost, comprehend. 
ing the cntire octave or the week which 
follows Pentecost Sunday; the tern being 
now, however, more strictly applied to the 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuemlay of that week 


oll, pound, u, Sc. abune; ¥, Se. fey. 


WHITTAW 


Many festive observances and celebrations 
were furmerly practised at this season in 
England and other Protestant countries, 
only traces of which can now be said to exist. 
See WHITSUN-ALE. 

Whittaw, Whit-tawer (whit’ta, whit’ts-ér), 
n, (Whit for white, and taw, tawer (whic 
see).) A worker in white leather; a saddiler. 
‘The whittaw, otherwise saddler.’ George 
Eliot. (Provincial English. ] 

Whitten (whit’n),. (Probably from white. 
The name may properly belong to Viburnum 
Opulus, also called Snove-bali tree.] The way- 
faring tree(Viburnum Lantana). Halliwell. 
(Provincial English. } 

Whittie-whattie (ehat’i-what't, n. [A re- 
duplicated form, based on wheet-wheet, an 
imitation of the piping note uttered by birds 
when fondling each other.} ([Scotch. ] 
1. Vague, shuffling, or cajoling language.— 
2. A person who employs cajolery or other 
deceptive means to gain an end. 

Whittie-whattie (whét’i-whit’i), vo. ¢. 
[Scotch.} To waste time by vague, cajoling 
language; to talk frivolously; to shilly-shally. 
Str W. Scott. 

Whittle (whit’l), n. (0 E. thwitel, dim. from 
A. Sax. thwitan, tocut; 0.E. and Sc. white, 
to cut wood with a knife.) A knife: rarely 
now used except in provincial English or 
Scotch. ‘Not a whittle in the unruly camp.’ 
Shak. ‘A very dull thittle may cut.’ Bp. 
Hall. ‘A butcher's whittle.’ Dryden. 

Whittle (whit’l, v.t. pret. & pp. whittled; 
ppr. whittling. 1. To cut or dress with a 
knife.—2.t To edge; to sharpen. 

Whittle (whit’l), ». [A. Sax. hwftel, a blan- 
ket, a white mantle, from hwit, white; Icel. 
Avitul, a white bed-cover.] A double blan- 
ket worn by west-country women in Eng- 
land, over the shoulders, like a cloak. [Old 
and provincial English.) 

Whittled (whit'ld),a. [Compare the modern 
slang term cut.) Affected with liquor; tipsy; 
drunk. (Old and provincial English. J 

When men are well wAittied their toungs ru run at 
random. hals. 

Whittle-shawl (whit’-shal), . A fine ker- 
seymere shawl bordered with fringes. 

Whitworth- ball (whit’ wérth-bal), n. A 
projectile invented by Sir J. Whitworth for 
rifled firearms, whether great or small. It 
is an elongated cylinder, terminating in a 

‘pointed cone, its length being 3} timea its 
diameter, and made to fit accurately the 
bore of the guns. 

Whitworth-gun (whit’wérth-gun), n. A 
ritled firearm, whether great or small, hav- 
ing a hexagonal bore, with a twist more 
rapid than usual, invented by Sir J. Whit- 
worth, 

Whity-brown (whit’i-broun), a. Of a colour 
between white and brown; as, whity-brown 


aper. 
Whiz (whiz), v.i. pret. & pp. whizzed; ppr. 
whizzing. [An imitative word; comp. wheeze, 
whistle, whir, &c.] To make a humming or 
hissing sound, like an arrow or ball flying 
through the air. 
The exhalations wAtzztng in the air 
Give so much light that I may read by them. SAa&. 
It flew, and whrzzing cut the liquid way. Dryden. 


Whiz (whiz), n. A sound between hissing 
and humming. 


Every soul it passed me by 
Like the wAiz of my cross-bow, 


ly (whiz’ing-li), ado. 
whizzing sound. 

Who (ho), pron. relative. [A. Sax. hwd, who, 
masc. and fem., whet, what, neut.; always 
an interrogative; genit. hwes, dat. hwdm, 
instrumental Azwi; Icel. Aver, hvat, Dan. hvo, 
hrad, Sw. hvem, ’who, whom, hAvad, what; 
D. wie, wat, G. wer, was, Goth. Avas, hvo, 
hea, hvata; cog. Lith. and O. Prus. kas, Rus. 
koi, L. qui, Gr. kos. pos, W. prey, Gael. and Ir. 
co, Per. ki. Skr. kas—who. Whose, whom, 
are found as relatives about the end of the 
twelfth century; ‘but who not until the four- 
teenth century, and was not in common 
use before the sixteenth century.’ Dr. Mor- 
ris. In genuine idiomatic Scotch who or 
wha (including also the possessive and ob- 
Jective) is still only an interrogative, that 
or ‘at being the relative. Akin are then, 
where, whither, which, &c.] A relative and 
interrogative pronoun always used substan- 
tively (that is, not joined with a noun), and 
with relation to a person or persons. It 
remains uninflected for number, but has the 
form whom for the objective and chose for 
the possessive. (Whose is also used for the 


Coleridye. 
With a 


possessive of wchich or that used as a rela- 








ch. chain: ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j. job; 


633 


tive, oF Ae Used interrogatively who = what 
or Ww person or persons? 
Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? wo hath con- 
tentions? Prov. xxiii. a9. 
Whom have 1 in heaven but thee? Ps. lxxiii. 25. 


In such a sentence as, I do not know who 
you are, who is the indirect or dependent 
nterrogative. (b) Used relatively = that. 

I sought him whos my soul loveth. Cant. iii. x. 


Happy the man, and happy he alone, 


He who can call to-day hisown. Dryden. 


(c) Sometimes used elliptically for he, they, 
or those, who or whom. 
H’ho talks much must talk in vain. Gay. 
Whom the gods love die young. Byron, 


—As who should say, as one who should 


. Bay; as if he should say. 


He wistly look'd on tne 
As who should say ‘1 would thou wert the jan.” 


— Who, Which, That. These agree in being re- 
latives, who being used for persons, which for 
things, and that being used indifferently for 
either. Who and which have well-defined 
different uses: (a) they connect two co-or- 
dinate sentences; as, I met a policeman who 
showed me the way; I studied geometry 
which I found useful. Each of these sentences 
could be turned into two propositions gram- 
matically, as well as logically, inde eient: 
I met a policeman and he showed me the 
way; I studied geometry and it I found 
useful. Another use of the same nature is 
when the second clause is of the kind termed 
adverbial, where we may still resolve who 
and which into a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun and a conjunction; as, why should 
we condemn James who (for he, seeing that 
he) is innocent? why should we study 
phrenology which (seeing that it) is profitiess? 
(>) They are often used to introduce subor- 
dinate or adjectival clauses, which serve to 
define or explain a noun regarding which a 
statement is made in the principal clause; as, 
I saw the man who first taught me to swim: 
the house which he built still stands. Now, 
in these latter uses, who and which cannot 
be turned into and he, and it. The follow- 
ing sentence, standing alone, is ambiguous: 
‘I re-read the book which gave me much 
pleasure.’ This may mean either that the 
re-reading gave much pleasure, and in that 
case the sentence consists of two co-ordinate 
sentences and belongs to section (a), or it 
may mean I re-read the book which when 
formerly read gave me much pleasure. In 
the latter case the second clause limits or 
explains the object of the first and belongs 
to section (0). To remove such ambiguity, 
and the unpleasant effect arising from the 
too frequent use of who and which, it has 
been proposed by some grammarians es- 
pecially Professor Bain) always to employ 
that and not who or which, when the relative 
is used to introduce a restrictive or adjec- 
tival clause, and instead of saying ‘ the man 
who hath no music in himself . . . is fit for 
treasons, &c.,’ ‘they are the books. . . which 
nourish all the world,’ to say, as Shakspere 
says, ‘the man that hath, &c.,' ‘ they are the 
books. . . that nourish, &c.,’ reserving who 
and which for such cases ‘as are noticed 
under section (a). See also THAT. 
Whoa (whd’a), exclam. Stop! stand still! 
Whobubt (w 16’bub), n. Hubbub; uproar. 
Whoever (hié-ewér), pron. Any one without 
exception; any person whatever; no matter 
who. 
Whoever bound him, I will loose his bonds. SAaéd. 


Whole (hdl), a. [0.E. hol, hool (the w being 
a result of erroneous spelling, as in whore), 
A. Sax. Adal, whole, well, sound, safe; D. heel, 
Icel. heill, G. heil, Goth. hails, healthy, 
sound, whole. Cog. with Gr. kalos, beauti- 
ful, and Skr. kaljas, sound, healthy. Holy, 
wholly, wholesome are derivatives; hale isa 
doublet, of Scandinavian origin; ‘akin also 
heal, healthy. ) 1. Ina healthy state; sound; 
well; also, restored to a sound state; healed. 

They that be wAoée need not a physician. 
Mat. ix. 13. 
Thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace, and 
be whole of thy plague. Mark v. 34. 
A soul 
So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound, and clear, end ‘whole. 


Tennyson. 
2. Unimpaired; uninjured. 
My life is yet whole in me. 2 Sam. i. 9. 
Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 


8. Not broken or fractured; as, the dish is 
still whole.—4. Not defective or imperfect; | notlve 





tv, Fr.ton; ng.sing, H, then; th, thin: 


WHOMSOEVER 


having all its parts; entire; complete; in- 


vepr al ephano, hast any more of thist—The whole 
butt, man. Shak. 

6. Containing the total amount or number, 
or the like; comprising all parts, units, &c., 
that make up an aggregate; all the; total: 
a whole city; a whole army; the whole earth: 
the whole duty of man. ‘The whole race of 
mankind.’ Shak. 


One touch of nature makes the wdode world kin. 


Shak, 
—Whole blood, in law, blood in descent 
which is derived from the same pair of an- 
cestors.— Whole number, an integer, as op- 
posed to a fraction. —Whole, Entire, Com- 
espe Total. See COMPLETE. 
ole (h6l), n. 1. An entire thing; a thing 
complete in itself; the entire or total as- 
semblage of parts; all of a thing without 
defect or exception. ‘All various, each a 
perfect whole.’ Tennyson. 
Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die. 
Fames Monig 
2. A complete system; a regular comb: 
tion of parts. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. Poge. 
— Upon the whole, all circumstances being 
considered or balanced against each other; 
upon a review of the whole matter. 

Upon the whole, 1 do not know but he is most for- 
tunate who engages in the whirl through ambition, 
however tormenting. Irving. 
crenale groan’ total, entirety, amount, ag- 

ega 

ole-hoofed (holhoft), a. Having an un- 
divided hoof; solidungulate. 

Whole-length (hol'leng: h),@. 1. Extending 
from end to end.—2. Full length; as, a whole- 
length portrait 
Whole- ength (héllength), n. A portrait 
or statue exhibiting the whole figure. 
Wholeness (hol’nes), n. The state of being 
whole, complete, entire, or sound; entire- 
ness; totality; completeness. 

Wholesale (hol’sal), n. Sale of goods by 
the piece or Re quantity. as distinguished 
from retaw. wholesale, in the mass; in 
gross: in great {inantities: hence, without 

ue discrimination or distinction. 

Some from vanity or envy, despise a valuable book, 
and throw contempt upon it by whelesale. Watts. 
Wholesale (h6l’sal), a. 1. Buying and sell- 
ing by the piece or quantity; as, a wholesale 
merchant or dealer.—2. Pertaining to the 
trade by the BY Fy or jauantity: as, the whole- 
sale price.—3. F O ste: quantities; ex- 
tenalve and indiocrina as, wv. holesale 

slau 

Who fesome (hél’sum), a. [Wahole, and affix 
-some (which see).] 1. Tending to promote 
health; favouring health; healthful; salu- 
brious; as, wholesome air or diet; a whole- 
some climate. ‘The most wholesome physic.’ 
Shak. ‘ An’ eeable and wholesome variety 
of food.’ am Smith.—2. Contributing to 
the health ér the mind; favourable to morals, 
religion, or prosperity; sound; salutary; as, 
wholesome advice; wholesome doctrines; 
wholesome truths. 

A wholesome tongue is a tree of life. Prov. xv. 4. 

I cannot make you a wAolesome answer. Shak. 

A wholesome suspicion began to be entertained of 
them. Str lV. Scott. 
8. Healthy; whole: sound. ‘Like a mil- 
dewed air, blasting his wholesome brother.’ 

a 

Wholesomely (hél’sum-li), adv. Ina whole- 
some or salutary manner; healthfully. 
Wholesomeness (h6l’sum-nes), n. 1. The 
quality of being wholesome or of contribut- 
ing to health; salubrity; as, the wholesome- 
ness of air or diet.—2. Salutariness; con- 
duciveness to the health of the mind or of 
the body politic; as, the wholesomeness of 
doctrines or laws. 
tore (hdl), adv. [For tchole-ly. See 
WHOLE.]} 1. Entirely; completely: perfectly; 
‘Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yiel 
Dryden. 

Sleep hath seized me whol/y. 
2. Totally; fully; exclusively. 
They employed themselves wAoéy in domestic life. 


idsson. 
Whom (hém), pron. The objective ‘origin- 
ally dative) of who. See 
Whomle (whom’)]), v.¢ To overturn ; to 
whelm. (Scotch. ] 
Whomsoever (him-sd-ev’ér), pron. Objec- 
tive of whosoever. 
With whomsoever thou findest thy goods, let him 
not live. Gen. xxxi. 32. 


Skak. 





Ww, wig: wh, whig; hin: w, wig: wh, whig; zh, azure. azure —See KEY, 


WHOOBUB 


Whoop ial (bobub) For Hwbtud. Shak. 
bop),c.t [Same as hoop, to shout, 
“and peat from Fr. houper, to whoop or 
ot as it is no doubt an imitative word 
itmay non aera: comp Acet. Hence 
.]) To shout with 
a bond, Baden voice; to call out loudly, as in 
excitement; to halloo: t» hoot, a an owl 
‘That admiration did not trhoop at them." 
-" “Satyrs that .. min whooping io 
the hilia*® Drayton. 
The owlet waeqfs tm the wolfbelow. Caleraeype. 
Whoop (whoop), et To insult with shouts. 
T shou'd he hass'd 
Aod weed & bell for that ngratitede. Dryden, 
Whoop (whép),_ <A cry of excitement, en 

couragement, enthusiasm, tengeance, ter- 


rer, ae he Like. 
cream the read, drew of a coeedlerable 
pron ofthe dt nee who Aagpr an baler theur 
ins wth wwe 


Weeep (whop), = The bird called Foerce 


-cough (whop'ing-kof) See 
Hoorisc-coven 
Whoot (whot),r.i The same as Hoot (which 
ee L 
The sea was heard arcund a waste to howl, 
. medee 


Whoot! whot) ©. To insult with hooting 


| 


or shuuts. | 


The mas. »bo ehews jis beart. 
Is whooted for bis awilitics. ¥ oMnE. 
Whop (whop), vr. [Also written Whap. Wee. | 
with similar meanings; pe akin 
neon or connected with airkape. 
heat, is met with in the fourteenth century.] 
To strike; to beat [Colloq or slang.) 

Tie JT way yer when | pet in. 
Whop estas re aa W HAP. 
Whop ( whop), eavy blow: a sudden 

fall. (Col 
= 


. OF & 


a blow impresse: one 
Thos a strikiag likeness is an im- ° 

prem likeness — rata 
maminging.) L Une who w 
reny Or appl 
a Se 


~ il 


hat aes 

+ eee "Teel Adra, a Eros an en | 
Adrr, an adulterer; Dan. hore, eta : 
hure, a whore; Goth hora, an | 


belong to the word, lat hae i 
whede.] 
body for hire: a harlot; a courtezan; a pros. | 
titute; a strumpet 
De aot Seerry mc fo a onhere. Stak. 
2 A woman of gcroes unchastity or lewiness: 
an adulteress or fornicatress Shak 
Whore (bir), c.¢ pret. & pp whered; ppr. 
mhoring. To have unlawful sexual commerce; 
to practise Jewdnesa Shak 
Whore (bér), = ¢ To corrupt by lewd inter- © 
course *Whored my mother.” Shak 
Hewe oben your eile? Congreve. 
Whoredom (héir'dum), =. 1 Fornication; 
practice of unlawfal commerce with the 
othersex. It is applied to either sex, and 
toeany kind of illicit commerce —2 In Serip. 
the desertion of the worship of the true | 
Ged for the worship of idols; idolatry. 

0 Epbewe fess come: wie de, mil lee! 
= di: they will bet frame their domgs to turn 
wo their (xt. Hou v 3 

‘Whoremaster (bér'mas-téri. mn. 1. One who 
keeps or procures whores for others; a pimp; 
a procurer.—2 One who practises lewdpess 
Shak 


(hér'mas-tér-lif), a Having 
a whoremaster,; libidinous 


Whoremonger (bér'mung-gér) a One who 
has to do with whores: a fornicaior; a 
wWhoremaster, alecher. Heb. riii 4 

Whoreson (hdér'enn) » A bastard: a worl 
nearly obeolete, used generally in contempt, 
or in coarse familiarity, and without eaact- 
pete Of Meaning 


Whoremaster 
the character 
Shak 


Wap. to | 


Dickens. ! 
| werticillate 

r | ee eee A potter's wheel. 
ard m [It is customary to ' heart (atoxt), The fruit of the whortle- 


of greatness or size with = berry or the shrob itself. 
that ry a hee niger a heavy blow, . Whortle (whor'tl), = 
because berry. 


1 A women who prostitutes ber | Whoso (ho"so) pron. Whosoever; who- 


Whur (whér), a 


‘io wok 


along quickly; to hurry. Vicara 
Whurt (whért),= <A whortleberry or bil- 
See vam 
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Whoreson} (horsenn).« Rastarl-like; mean, 
scurvy: used in contempt. dislike, or fa- 
milisrity, and applied to persons or things. 
‘A whereson cold, cir; a cough, sir.” Shak. 
* These same whoreson devils.’ Shak. 
Whorish (hér'ish),a. Addicted to unlawful 
sexual ai incontinent; lewd; un- 
chaste. Shak 
(hérish-l)\, ade. In a whorish or 
lewd manner. 
ess (horizh-nes), a. The charac- 
ter of being whorish; the character of a 
lewd woman. | 
Whorl (whorl), = [A form of whirl, which | 


is also used in same sense. See WHIRL } 
+ Se bet: of organs all on the same 
plane; a ciL Every 
complete ante? is exter- 


nally formed of two whorls 
of leaves, constituting the 
floral envelope or perianth: 
and internally of other two 
Seat Iho clea of fraction. 

© oT ictiica- 
tion. The term whorl by 
itself is cvenerally applied 
to an arrangement of more 
a than two around a Wohorts. | 
common centre, mpon the 
sammie Plane with pay other The woodcut | 
shows two whorls of levves on part of the 
stem of common coose-grass (Galtum Apa- 
ro).—2 A rolotion or turn of the spire of 
a onivalve shell 

a a bovely shel . 
€ AL 
VWernn clelcate agere end wher! = Tenseysecn. | English 

ties Ain the ge pr eenerally made of . 
wood, oki of hard stome. Spelled ' 
alao Therorl 


Whorled( whorld),«. Furnished with whoris; 











Same as Whortile- 


Be... eee See Soeeed ahead of Dies from be 
bied a tump cf ateraies. D. Biackmere. 
sn eg { From 
2 Se Pemsen! shrub, dim. of wort, 
go ta The common 


‘Tieet forbeckden treet, weer mortal teste 
Broegh: death ince the workL Met 


feb enecyncmey mater al pron Of whmt- 


‘Their lowe 

"ie ia ft a a it 

By et mech hearts with deathly hate, 
| Whosoever (hé-si-ev'ér), pron Whoever; 
whatever per=on; any person whatever that. 

Mikeweser will, let him take of the water of He 
freciy. Rew, 1x. 77. 
Whot,! Whott,! a. For ot 


Whummle (whom), crt [See «LE, 
lake To whelm; to turn over; to tarn 
de«jown. [Scotch 


] 
(whom!) m= An overturning; 

a ovexttirn [Scotch } 
Mac @eche—ie's ae awl! woke —aee for ane | 

thet held bos bead see begh tox Sie MP, Sent, 

whér), ri pret & whurred; ppr. 
pot nl steggs St Same as whey 1. To make a 
wabatat nied: te make a roagh sound like 
one who pronounces the letter r with too 
much force; to hirr —2 To growl] of snarl 
like a dog. eK eC | 
The sound of a body | 
moving throng the air with velocity. See 
Warm —2t A driving or pressing forward 

in haste; hurry, Udall 
{(whér'ri).ct To move with haste: 


of the wame word, ?L ‘For what cause, rea- 
son,or purpose; wherefore: interrogatively. 


Wel eed; a ery eee Shak | Tarn ye, turn ye, for way =Tl ye Se? ; 
> mie tee wf ted, Ext. orem fH. 
foo ae Artatioat ‘ sky 6; -eaks my [ilber = mage yl Skok 
Fite. far. fat. fall; mé, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tube, tab, bull: 


In such sentences a3, I know not omhy, why 
is the indirect or dependent interrogative. 
I was dispaerld for the, Sefeece and guard. 
And ieeen wy; for | wile peartoe. Afaiter. 

2. For which resem or cause; for what or 
which: used relatively 
My sword is ¢eeen —Tben let & de af omee 
The thing m4) Gece Sex Gees = 
hea g@= t ca? =. 
Ihy he wooed eat. —— 


uchy, ae stamp'd and swore.’ 
is sometimes used snbstantive- 


yo 
La paied again 
vues tee bom. and the etn andl tec ehere. and the 
Caos oe ate 


why | (hi, 1. Teed emphatically or 
Aeros! tied to enliven the speech. 
pace ta when something new is perceived 
Or comes into the mind 
a soetionn, baal hs ere pErtag 
So ieee, SS 
if her chil) heart 1 cameot mere, 
say. TD eejey the wer ere. Cra cg. 
2 Used as a call oF errlamation 


Wk, beer ew, OChiodin = shee thea 
strat? Sak. 
—Why, m. af expression of content or an- 
willing acquiescence. 

A>, so? goal which way = wi. Shak. 
Why (whi) a [Icel. krica. a young cow. 
See Qt ae ] A young heifer. [| Provincial 


| Wy dah finch (whi'da-finsh), a Same as 
ne. 

Whyles conse ade. Same as Whiiles 
Why-nott (whi’not), n 1. A violent and 
tory proceediny. ; 
Wie the chee ch 


Pcl erage AR eet 8 oe sleepin Aubitss. 


2 Any sudden or untetpecte! event oF turn: 
a dilemma. 


never had. ‘ae! 

Wi’ (wi). With. Sertch ] 

Wick (wik)n. [O. E wveke. weike, A Sax 
weoed, a wick, D. wick, a wick of a candle. 


a tent for a — LG — Tint fer 


substance twisted into o 
or parallel, which by ca 

ws up the of] in lamps or the ted tal- 

low or — 4 candies in stnal] soccessive 


borned 
[leeL wi. = creek, a har- 


Dour, & bay.) i. In she Shetland, bay. 
ur, a ano 
Sir W_ Scort — > In the game of curling. 
narrow port or fp the rink or course 
flanked oy Sn nD Ye eee who bave 
po 

Rae Pl To sty & utes ip 25 


Sectling ‘village, also bay or 
sense ng dwelling or village it 
borrowed from L sicws, = village - 

of toy ox cresk from [cal ech, a conek tu 


a wished heinows 
& weched bie.” 


oil, pound; 


WICKEDLY 
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WIDOW 





2 Mischievous; prone or disposed to mis- 
chief, often goud- -natured mischief; 
As, o ‘wicked urchin. 

Pen. looked uncommanty wirha’l, Thackeray. 
3.4 Cursed; baneful; pernicious, 

As tieted dew as c'er my mother brush'd 

With raven’s ont from uiwholesome fen, 

Lirop on you b Sd, 
—The wicked, in S . Persons who live in 
ain; traitsgressors of the divine law; all who 
are Wireconciled to Gol, tnsauctified, or 
impenitent—The Wicked Bible, See under 
BIBLe.—Criminal, Sinful, Wicked, /mmorail, 
Depraved. See under CRIMINAL —8YN. 
Evil, bad, godless, sinful, immoral, iniqui- 
tous, criminal, unjust, unrighteous, irreli- 
gious, profane, ungodly, viclous, nefarions, 

einuus, fagitious, 

Wickedly Corie li), ade, In a wicked 
miiner; lia manner or with motives and 
designac ontrary to the divine law; viclonsly; 
corruptly; immorally. 
AL that do wieded'y shall be stubble, Mial iv. 3, 
Ihave sinned, and J have done wirbedly, 
2 Sam, asiv. 17. 
Wickedness (wik'ed-nes), n. i: The state or 
quality of being wicked; selees caine: 
tion of heart: evil dispos tion; sinfulness ; 
as, the wickedness of a man or of an action. 
2. Departure from the divine law; evil prac- 
tices; active immorality; vice; crime; sin. 

Tt ia not good that children should know any wich. 

tale rs. Sire, 
There is a method in man's tdcheders 
It grows up by degrees. Hea, bre 
3. A wicked thing or act; one act of ini- 
qnity. 
What qmictraduers ig this that is done among you? 
I'll never care what wicérauesr I do — 
If this man cone to woos. Sik, 
Wicken, Wicken-tree (wik'en, wik'en-tré), 
[Perhaps equivalent to witches’ tree, 
Fri A. Sax. wiccan, witches or wizards, 
pl. Of wiece, a witch, wieea, a wizard, from 
La power over witches, or from A. Sax. wnice, 
the name of the rowan or other tree. ] The 
Kaka Aueuperia (mountain-ash or rowan- 
ree 
Wicker (wik'ér),a. [0 E. witir, witer, a pli- 
ant twig,a withe, from stem of ‘weak; comp. 
“be eLice , es to fold, to bend; Dan, pegre, 
pliant a withy, seger, a willow, G, 
wiital, a roll. See WEAK, also WICK. ] 
Made of plaited twigs or osiers; also, cov- 
ered with wicker-work; os, a wicker basket: 
a wicker chair. 

A morose and lonely man, who consarted with no- 
body rut himself and an old mecéer bottle which 
fitted inte his larye, deep, waistcoat-pocket. Dinbens, 

Wicker (wik‘ér), mn. [See the adjective. } 
1. A soiall pliant twig; an osier; a withe. 
‘Which hoops are knit as with wickers.’ 
Wood,—2. A piece of wicker-work; specifi- 
cally, a basket. ‘A press of wicker.’ Cha p- 


nur. 
A white taicdter, overbrimin'd 
With April's tender younglings, Aedes. 
3. A twig or branch osed as o mark; a wike. 
(wik’érd),a@. Made of or covered 
with wickers or — Milton, 
Wicker-work (wikér-wérk), n. A texture 
of twigs; basket-work. 
Wicket (wik’et), n. 


cel olf, a bay, a creek, vikja, to tum, to 
bend, same word as A. Sax. wiean, to give 
way. See WEAK.) L A small gate or door- 
way, especially a small dowr or gate form- 
ing part of a larger one. 

ine miibe!, often open'd, knew the key. Drpa'rn, 


2, A hole ina door through which to com- 
municate without opening the door, or 
through which to view wliat passes without. 
3. A smal) gate by which the chamber of 
canal locke ia emptied; also, a vate in the 
chute of a water-wheel to graduate the 
amount of water passing to the wheel. — 
4. In cricket, (a) the object at which the 
bowler ainia, and before, lt a little to the 
aide of, which the bateman stands, It con- 
sista of three stumps, having two baila lying 
ju growves along t eir tups. See CRICKET. 

The third Marylebone man walks away from the 
wocter, and oll Urowkees sets up the middle stump 
again, ‘ani pruts thie Vids rn, Af ares. 
(5) The ground on which the wickets are set; 
na, Play was begun with an excellent wicket. 

Wicket-gate (wik’et-cat), nm. A small gate; 
awicket. Hunyan; Teanyaon. 

Wicket -keeper (wik’et- ép-ér), = To 
erickef, the player belonging to the side 
who are ‘out,” who stuns immediately 
behind the wicket to catch such balls as 
pase it. 

th, Sc. loch; 


ch, chain; &, gO; 


[O. Fr, wiket, Mod. Fr. | 
uichet, Walloun wichet, a wicket, from 


j, job; 


(wik'ing), = The ‘material of 


Wicking 
roguish; | which wicks are made; especially, loosely 


breil cotton thread of which wicks are 


Wicliffite (wik'lif-it),n. A fol- 
pire pF toklyfe, the English reformer; a 
ard 


Wicopy (wik'o-pi), 1. See LEATHER-woon. 
Widdy (wid'i), n [Same as withy.) A 
rope; more properly, one made of withs or 
willows; a halter; the gallowa (Bcotch. ] 
Wide (wid),a. [A. Sax, wid, wide, broad, 
extensive; D. wijd, Icel vidr, Sw. and Dan. 
vid, G. weit, wide. Connections doubtful. } 
1. Broad ; having a great or considerable 
distance or extent between the aides: op- 
— to narrow; as, wide cloth; a wide 

ble; a wide highway; a wule bed ; a wide 
hall or entry. this use wide is diatin- 
guished from long, which refers to the ex- 
tent or distance between the enda, 
Wide isthe gate. that leadeth to destrection. 
MMiat. wil Fy, 
2 Broad; having a great extent every Wiky ; 
Vaat ; extensive ; as, 0 wide plain; 
orem, 
For nothing this 2a universe | call 
Save thou, my rose; init thouartmyal. SAgwé, 
4. Fig. not narrow or limited; comprehen- 
sive; enlarged; liberal ‘Men of strongest 
head and widest a hiny! Matt. Ar 
4. Broad to a certai eet of a certain 
size or measure Heide sides; as, three 
feet wida, 


‘Tis not so deep as a well, nor $0 waar asa church 
door; but ‘tis enough. Shak. 


5. Failing to hit amark; deviating beside 
Teoteal frorn aoasbaone ioe GON. geveniake, 
listant an is pro 
or the like; as, a wide ball in cricket; this 
Position ia wide from the truth. ‘Our wide 
expositora.' Miltou. 

Many of the fathers were far wide from the onder- 
slanding of this place, Kase, 


6.4 Far from what is pleasant or agreeable 
to desire. 


Tt would be wide with the best of us if the eye of 
Gol should look backward to our former catate, 


Bp, Hall, 
Wide (wid), ade. 1. To a distance; far; 
as, bis fame was spread wide. —2 Bo as 
to have a great space from one mies He to 
the other; #0 as to form 4 great open 
prne Reavew all rept ing wide." Shak. 3. re 
from mark or from the purpose; 60 ag to 
deviate mach from « point; so as to miss 


the aim; astray; os, the bullet few wide of 


the mark. *He shoota wide on the bow 
hand.’ Spenser, 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives: in strikes wiat: 
But with the whilt anc wind até fell sword 
The uonerved father falls. Saak, 


4. With great extent; widely: used specie 
in composition; as, wile-skirted m 

wide - waving aworde: wide - weeting * pea- 
tilence ; wide-spreading evil. 


| Wide (wid), n, 1, Wideness; breadth; ex- 


tent. [Rare.] 
Emptiness and the waste wrdr 
Of that abyss. Tewmyion, 
2 In erickef, a ball that goes wide of the 
wicket, and ‘which counts one against the 
side that is howling. 

Wide-awake (wid‘'a-wik), a On the 
alert; ready prepared; keen; sharp; know- 
ing. [Collog. or slang. ] 

Your aunt is a woman who ig uncommon wede- 
awwete, Iocan tell pow. Thackeray, 


Wide-awake (wil'a-wik), 1 (So called 
becouse worn greatly by smart sporting 
nen.) <A species of soft felt hat with a 
broad brim turned up all rotini. 
ltake my widewamete fromthe peg. Taacteroy, 

Iie (the knight) . . . has found a twiar-anate 
cooler than an iron kettle. Atngatey. 


Wide-chapped (wid'chopt), n Having a 
— mouth, ‘The wide-chapped rascal." 
oiler, 

Wide -gauge (wid'gaj),n Samens Broad 
Grange, See under BROAD, 

Widely (wiid'li), ade. 1. In a wide manner 
or degree; with great extent each way; as, 
the gospel was widely disseminated by the 
apostles, —2 Wery much; to a great distance 
or degree; far. 

The subject of Milton, in some poists, resembled 
that of Dante; but he has treated 
ferent manner. Maciuiay. 


Wide-mouthed (wil’monrnd), a Having 
a wide mouth. ‘The little wide-mouthed 
heads upon the spout.’ Tennyeon. 

Widen (wi'dn), ef. 1. To make wide or 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


in a aradedy elif. | 





wider; to extend in breadth; as, to widen a 
field; to widew a breach. 
The thoughts of oven are wigen'd with the process of 
the suns. Jemnyren, 
2. To throw open. 
So, now the gates are ope: 


"Tis for the followers fortune ‘widens them, 
Not for the Hers, 


Widen (wi'dn), c.i. To grow wide or wider: 
to enlarge: to extend iteelf. ‘And arches 
widen, and long aisles extend.’ Pope. 

Wideness (wid'nes), n. 1. The state or Te. 
lity of being wide; breadth; width ; 
extent between the sides; as, the i 
of aroom,—®. Large extent in all directions; 
as, the wideness of the sea or ocean, 

Wide-skirted (wii'skért-ed),a. Having wide 
borders; extensive. 


With plenteous rivers and madeabhirred mee, 
We toake thee lady. 


Wite-apeend (wid'spred ), a. 
great distance; extending far and wide. 

To stand upon such elevated nf as to be a 
abled to take a larger wiew of the wnteipread and 
infinitely diversified constitution of men and affairs 
in a Mange soctety. Broug have, 

Wide -stretched (wiil'strecht), a. Large ; 
extensive, 'Wide-stretched honours.’ Shak. 
Wide-where,i adv. Widely; far and wear. 


Cha weer, 

(wij’on), a, (Comp. the French 
rigeon, ringeon, gingeon, names of ducks, the 
origin of the word being doubtful.) 1. A spe- 
a of poy GaN bird asl a Anatida 
orducks; the Mareca pene Sonate 
are migratory birds which breed oceasionall 

in the most northern parts of Scotland, bat 
the ordinary breeding place ia in mare north. 
ern regions, Which they quit on the approach 


5 Br . 





Common Widgeon (Mareca senelege). 


of winter, and journey southward. They are 
very numerous in the British islands during 
the winter, where they spread themselves 
along the shores and over the marshes and 
lakes, They feed on Sear plants, and on 
irre like the geese. poe always been 

uest for the table. The American wid- 

sthe Mareca americana, It is most 
xbuniiant in Carolina, and is often called 
bald-pate, from the white on the top of the 
head —2 From the widgeon being su il 
to be a foolish bird, applied formerly to a 
fool Compare goose, gudgeon, 

The apostles of this false religion, 


2 Mahomet's, were 455 and me iv. 
Afwalidrus, 


Widow (wid'd), nm (A. Sax. weoduwe, wid- 


wie, wuduue, a widow; D. wedwire, LG. 
wedewe, G. wittwe, 0, HG. weil ue, Goth. 
riduro. Cog. Buly. ridora, rdora, Rus. vdovei, 
L. vidua, from viduus, deprived (sce Voup); 
Skr. ridhavd, a widow. ] A woman who has 
logt her husband by death, and who re- 
mains still unmarri 

iN taew in old ne spot | was both masculine and 
feminine. The worl was afterwards limited in ayy 
aan to women, because the position of a wri 

so alten of a distressing character; and when it 

me necessary fo distinguish & man who had lost 

his wife ty a single w masculine suliz was 
added to the recognised feminine maar, 


Jt of dareets. 
Used adjectively. 
; How may we content 
This widow lady? Stent 
Who hag the paternal power whilst the widow 
queen is with chili? Locke, 
—Widow bewitehed, a woman separate! 
en her husband; a grass-widow (which 
sce 


aterenne eee you divorced from your hucband 
ow, nay, to live |a wae dewifcted) wore 
than a widow; for widows may marry again. Aadicy. 


—Widow's chamber, the apparel and furni- 
ture of the bed-chamber of the widow of a 


w, wig; 


wh, whig; 











zh, azure.—S8ee KEY. 


WIDOW 


London freewian, to which she w was formerly 
entitled,— Widow's man. See extract. 
Nigew'r were are aera? ep payed borne on the 
books, and receiving pay an rie i is 
appropriated to Greenwich Hosphral, " Marryet 
Widow (wid’s), vf. 1. To reduce to the 
condition of a widow; to bereave of a hus- | 
band or mate: rarely used except in the | 


articiple, 
, am In this city, be 


Hath widow a and unchilded many a one, SAat. 
9. To endow with a widow's right. [Rare,] 
For his possessions, 
Although by confiscation they are ours, 
We da Tristate and widow you withal 
To buy you a better husband Shae. 


8. To strip of anything good. ‘The widow'd | 


isle in mourning.” Dryden. 


Trees of their shrivel'd fruits 


Are weir’ F. Pailips. 


4.) To survive as the widow of: to be widow | 


to. 


Let me be married to three kings in a merece 


and wide them all, 

Widow-bench (wid'd-bensh), n. That share 
which a widow is allowed of her husband's 
estate, besides her jointure. Wharton. 


w-bird (wid’é-bérd), n. The whidah- | 


Wido 
finch (which see). 


Widower (wid'd-4r), n. Aman who has lost | 


his wife by death. * Our widewer's second 
marriage-day.' Shak. See extract under 
WLboWw. 


Widowerhood (wid'’é-ér-hyd), n. The state 
wawilower, _ 

Widowhood (wid’d-hyd), m = 1, The state of 
aman whose wife is dead, or of a woman 


whose husband is dead, and who has not 


married ni: generally applied to the 
state or condition of being a widow; use 
figuratively in quotation, 

Mother and daughter, you behold them both in 
their pidvackeod —Toavelta and Venice, Aaréin, 
24 Estate settled on a widow. 


For that Sonry. Vl assure her of 
Her warmed, be it that she survives me, 
Io wl) my lands jane, 


Widow-bunter (wid'6-hunt-é¢r),n. One who 
seeks or courte widows for a jointure or for- 


tune, Addison, 
Widowly (wid'6-li), adv. Like a widow; be- 
coming a widow. [Rare.] 


-maker (wid ‘O-maék-ér), a One who 
inakes widows by bereaving them of their 
husbands. Shak. 

Widow-wail (wid'’i-wil), n. Creorwmn tri- 
coccwm, a hardy shrol with procumbent 
stems, lance-shiaped overgreen leaves, and 
clusters of pink sweet-acented flowers, 

th (width), = [From wide; comp. 

breadth, length] Breadth; wideness ; the 

extent of a thing from aide to side; as, the 

width of cloth; the width of a door, “The 

width of many a gaping wound.” Drayton. 
The two remained 

Apart by all the chambers wiatt, Ternrysos, 

Widualt (wid'i-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
a Widuw,; vidual. Bala, 

Wiel (wél),n. [0.E, yess) weel, A. Sax, wel, 

bD. weel, a whirlpool.) A small whirlpool; 
A eddy Burns. [Scotch] 

Wield Sige ot [O.E. welden, pret. weld- 
ed, welte, A, Sax. nent _geye Idan, 
from wealdan, pret. weold; ida, to 
wield; 0.H.G, walfan, G. es to rule, 
Tania ; Goth. valdau, to govern, Probably 
from same root as L. caleo, to be atrong. 
- VALID.) 1. Tu use with full command 

power, asa thing not too heavy for the 


holier; to hold aloft or swing freely with | 


the arm; as, to wield a sword. 

asceptre.’ Shak, 

Part wield their arms, part curb the oataieg steed 
i olhose 


2 To handle; to Use or employ with the 
hand: often with a touch of humour. 
Base Huugarian wight, wilt thou the spigot eek 


‘To wield 


§ To have the nehapeinen: or etaploynieat 


of; to manage; to emyloy. 

Her sew-borm power wos wirfdra at the first by 
wnprinc pled and ambutious men. De Quaancety. 
4. To sway; to influence, 

Thence tu the famous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless elmywence 

iFietded at will that fierce demncratic, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmin'd over Greece. 
AY afer, 
—To wield the peepee, to govern with si- 
me command, 
ble (wéld’a-bl), a. 
wielded. 


Wieldance 
of wielding. Bp. Ha 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Capable of being 


) (wéeld'ans), mn Theactor power 


| pine, pin; 
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Wielder (wéld’ér), n. One who wields, em- 


loys, or manages. Milman, 
Wieldsome | (wéld’sum), a. gy 2 of 
bein easily managed or wielded, Fabyan, 
wéld’i)a. [0.E. weldy, from welde, 

to wield.) Capable of being wielded; man- 
able; wiel _— Johnean, 

Wier (wér), mn, Same as Wear, 

| Wieryt (wi'ri), a, Wiry. ‘Wiery gold.’ 

Peacham. 

Wiery,t a. [A. Sax. wer, a pool, a fishpond.] 

Wet; moist; maralhy. 

Wife (wif),n. pl. Wives (wive) (A. Sax. uw 

a woman, a wife (neut., pl. wif); D. wt 

Tcel vif, Dan. viv, G. web, woman, @ 

root meaning is doubtful: often connected 


with weave. This word gives the first ayl- 
lable of woman, See WOMAN.) 1. nally 
a woman of mature age that is or might be | 


married, and in common language often still 
so applied, ares in Scotland. Jn lit- 
erature use now only in compound words, 
generally designing a woman of low employ- 
mont; as, alewife, fish-wife.—2 The law- 
ful consort of ainan; a woman who is onited 
to a man in the lawful bonds of wedlock: 
the correlative of Aweband, ‘The husband 
of one wife” 1 Tim. iii 2. 


He that hath war and children hath given host- | 


ages to fortune; for they are impediments to great 
enterprises either of virtue or mischief, Aaron, 
ood wif? ls heaven's last best gift to man, his 
wget and minister of graces innumerable, his gem 
Taylor 
n Aman who busies 


of many virtues, his casket of jewels, ‘Fer. 
Wife-carle (wifkirl), 


himself about household affairs or woman's 


work. [Scotch] 

Wifehood (wif liyd), n. State and character 
of a wife. ‘The stately flower of female for- 
titude, of bereeet wifehood.' Tennyson. 

Wifeless (wif'les), a. Without a wife; un- 
married. Tennyson, 

Wifelike (wiflik), a. Resembling or per- 
taining to a wife or woman. ‘ Wyfelike go- 
vernment.' Shak. ‘ Wifelike, her hand in 
one of hia.” Tennyson. 

Wifely (willl), a. Like a wife; bevomi 
wife. 
love." len. 


Wife-ridden (wif'rid-n), a. Unduly influ. 


"With all the tenderness of wifely | 


enced by a wife; ruled or tyrannized over 


by a wile; henpecked. 
Listen not to those sages who advise you always 


ta scorn the counsel of a woman, aud if you ceo , 


ith her requests pronounce you mu/r- 
= aie : Ars, Pivasd, 


Wig (wig), n. (An abbrey. of periwig.] An | 





Forms of Wigs in seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 


1, Time of James I =, Time of Charles 1. 
4, 5% Restoration; Charles I, 4, 7, Time of James 
ii, and Anne. 6,9, Time Lg William and 
io, Cam ma Wig, vety. Ranilic Wi 
13, 742. Ld, ten Wabicnrontedt 177s 
15, 16, Wigs a | i774a-Ho. 17, 18, Wigs of 1785-95. 


artificial covering of halr for the head, osed 


generally to conceal baldness, hut formerly | 
worn as a fashionable means of decoration. | 


note, not, mye: ‘abe, tub, byl: 


ie 


WIGWAM 


Wigs are usually made to imitate the na- 
tural hair, but formally curled wigs are 
worn professionally by judges and lawyers 
in Britain, and they ap sometimes in 
the vers of sertania igs are also much 
Wig, W Wie he [D. kind of cak 
ve. wegge, & o e 
or ee het weeks, a Toll of bread; per- 
haps ori inally of a wedge shape] A sort of 
cake, iggs and ale.” Pepys. [Obsolete 
wi local. ] 
a (wi an), n. [Probably from the town 
"A Lancashire.) A stiff, open can- 
vas-like ‘tabric, used for stiffening pt nag 
ooning the lower inside surface of 


Wig-block ( ok), n. A block or shaped 
iece of wood for fitting a wig in. 
eon (wijon) Same as Widgeon. 


be, paghtt (wigd), a. Having the bead covered 

wi 

w ér-i}, nm. 1. The work of a 
maker; (wig tale. 


Ss was a ghastly thing to look af, as well from 
the quantity as from the nature of the —— that 
she wore. rodiepe. 


2 Excess of formality; red-tapism, ‘Such 
poentaine of wiggeries and follies." Car- 


Wisi (wig'ing), mn A rating; a scolding: 
rebuke, eapecially in public. 


if the head of a fi lis a clerk inte the 
é hea a firm calle a» r 2 ey. 


and rebukes him, it ts an earmaggiag, 
the other Bat it bs a meager diery”, Slang oe 


a rie! an andi, To wriggle. [Pro- 
vincial nalish, 
wagner ri. i neigh; towhinny. Beaw. 
at Rare, 


] 

Wight (wit), n. [A. Sax, wiht, wht, are: 
ture of any kind, an individual, a thing; D 
wicht, a baby; G. wicht, creature, wretch, 
fellow ; Goth. vaihta, fem., paiAt, neul a 
thing, a whit; Icel. pettr, a wight: Dan. 
roette, an elf; originally ponen meaning a 
moving creature, and allied to wag, weigh 
Whit is this word in a slightly different 
form. and it ia also contained in ri arte 
nowght, or nought] 1A human heing; a 
person, either male or female. ‘The wight 
of all the world who lov'd thee best." Dry- 
den, (Obsolete, though still sometimes used 
in humour or irony, or as an archaism.] 

She was a mje if ever such wipAf were— 
To suckle fools and chronicle small beer, S24. 


These sprightly gallants loved a lass, call'd Lirepe 
e t 


In the wha world there scarcely was go delicate a 
tea Ae. tt 
Whiltome in Albion's isle there dwelt a 
Who ne in virtue's ways did take del 


But spent his days in riot most uncou 
And vexed with mirth the drowsy ear at ake 
Ab me! in sooth he was a shameless mr eae 


24 A preternatural or eeperastural being: 
an unearthly creature. 


The t Homer speaketh of no extends aad ‘ 
chaplets but doe to the celestial and beay a 1 Dp wipe. 


3.4 Amoment; aninstant. Chaweer. 

ti (wit), @ (Icel, wlgr, nevt. vigt, war- 
like, fit for war; Sw. rig. agile nimble; ae 
lit meaning is seen from cel. 
wig. mil a fight; lcel vega, to fig! ay Hav. 

ing warlik it pepe ; strong and active; agile; 

nimble. only sesee| 

He was so nimble and so 

From bough to bough he soto light. Speearerr. 


steeds both fleet and muyrAr 
seal cacictind in stable day and nigh. 


Wight,} n. A weight. ip ri 


Chaueer. 
ert (witli), ade. 1. Swiftly; nimbly; 
ckly. 


For day that was is iy Aly past. Saeetncr 


2 Stoutly; with mrenes) or power. 
Wigless wigles) a Vithout a wig: wear- 
i no Vigless judges." W. 5 
Wigmaker (wig’mik-ér), n. One who makes 
ww 
(wig'rév), nm. [A. Sax, 


wig, ba oe and “yerdla3 a 


wet EVE.) A hamlet 


wig” nm. Venetian sumac (tA 
oe yea gel his web Ghtesan 


low dye. 

Wigwam (wig'wam), mn, (Knistencaux In- 
dian wigwatmn, Algonquin cafe i North An 
Indian cabin or hut, 80 


America, These huts are generally > a 
conical shape, formed of be or mats laid 
oll, pound: ti, Bc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


WIG-WEAVER 


over stakes planted in the ground and con- 
verging at top, where is an opening for the 
escape of the emoke. 





Wizgwams of North American Indians. 
Wig-weaver Sch Mesias | m One who 


mantifactures wigs; a Wigmaker. Cowper. 

Wike (wik), ». [Short form of wicker.] A 
temporary mark, os with a twig or tree- 
branchlet, used to divide swaths to be mown 
in commons, dc, [Provincial English.) Called 
alao Wicker, 

Wiket (wik),n. ae Wick.] A home; a dwell- 
ing, Hatliue 

Ww re,t 4, A week. Chaucer. 

Wikke,t} a. Wicked. Chaucer. 

Wild (wild), a. [A. Sax. wild, wild, not tame, 
savage; Se, will, wild, also bewildered, 
astray (as ‘to gang will,’ to lose one’s way); 
IceL villr, wild, Eas, bewildered ; 
and Sw, vild, D, wild, G. wild, Goth. vilthets, 
wild, No doubt of same origin as will, an 
animal that ia wild, also wandering at ita 
will. See WILL) 1. Living in a state of 
nature; inhabiting the forest or o 
roving; Wandering: not tame; not domestic 

bee. *When wild in woods the noble sav- 

age ran.” Dryden —2 Savage: uncivilized; 
ungoverned; unrefined; ferocious; sanguin- 
: used of persons or practices. ‘The | 
widest savagery. 
None there make stay 
But savage beasts, of men as aula as they, aller, 


2. Growing or produced without culture; 
produced by unassisted nature, or by wild 
animals ; bere ject not ey A aan as, wild 
parsnep; wild cherry; weld oney. ‘Make 
a wild tree a garden tree.” Bacon. 
With weld wood-leaves and weeds | ha’ stree'd his 
grave, Saud, 
4. Desert: not inhabited; uncultivated: hav- 
ing a certain gloomy grandeur; as, a wild 
forest. 
These high mela hills and rough uneven wa 
Draws out our miles, and makes them wearisome, 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride Saae, 
Along thy wea and willow'd shore. Sir IP’, Scott, 


5. Turbulent; tempestuous; stormy; furious; 
vinlently agitated : used in both a physical | 
and moral BENS | AS, the wid winds. ‘The 
times are wild,’ Shak. ‘A fiery dawning wild 
with wind.” Tennyson. 
Let this same be presently perform'd — 
Even while men’s minds are wild, jaa, 


Mist together in ao mda! a tumult, 
That the whole man ia quite disfigured in him. 


Addizes, 
6. Violent; unregulated; inordinate ; 
sionate; as, a wild outbreak of rage. : Wild 
grief.’ ‘Shak. 
Nay, nay, you Must not weep, oor let yoor grief be 
Bea Pe he 
i. Loses or disorderly in conduct; going 
beyond due bounds; ungoverned: some- 
times in a bad sense, but often used as a 
term of very slight reproach, in the sense of 
light; giddy; wanton; frolicsome; wayward 
He kept company with the naff prince ee Se 


Resides, thou arta bead. What's that, my child? 
A fop well dress‘d, extravagant and mila, Dr 
I have been weld and wayward, but you'll forgive 

me now, Trnayien, 
B. Reckless; incantious; rash; inconsiderate; 
not in accordance with reason or prudence; 
na, anwid alventure, ‘A wild speculative 
project." Swift. 

A wild dedication of yourselves: 

To unpath’d waters. Shak, 
® Wanting order and regularity, or quiet 
and composure in any manner; extrava- 

nt: irregular; fantastic: eccentric, ' Wild 

n their attire.” Shak, 

ven.” Milton. —10. Indicating strong emo- 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock; 


g,g0; j, job; 


| fleld; | 


“Wild work in hea- | 


h, Fr. ton; 
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tion or excitement; excited: roused: bewil- 


dered; distracted; as, a wild look. 
anil whirling words.” Shak, 


Mud amazement hurries wp and down 
The litte number of your doubtful friends, Shak. 


11. Anxiously eager; ardent to pursue, per- 
form, or ol:tain. 
And there, 


All wild to found an universiry 
For maidens, on the spur she fed. Tenmysen, 
Used adverbially. 

If l chance to talk a little wild, forgive me; 

I had it from my father. Shad, 
Wild forms the firat part of a number of 
compounds (see below), many of which, how- 
ever, are often printed as se te words — 
Wild hunt, a rr yee sp in one form or 
another over lands, and found 
alao in France and Spain, of a wild hunts- 
man, who with a phantom host goes career- 
ing over woods, flelds, and villages durin 
the night, accompanied with the shouts ot 
huntamen and the baying of hounds,—To 
run wild, (a) to grow wild or savage; to take 
to vicious courses or a loose way of living. 

She has had two sons, of whom the younger ran 
tit, and went for a sol . Dacdems, 
(b) To escape from cultivation and w in 
a wild state —A wild shot, a random or 
chance shot, 

The aunt, touched in the soft place in ber heart 


through her ruffled feathers, was brought down by a 
wid shot, when considered quite out rteag ot 


George 
Wild (wild), » 1. A desert; an unishabited 
and uncultivated tract or region; a forest 
or sandy desert: as, the wilde of ‘America; 
the wilds of Africa; the sandy wilds of 
‘The vaaty wilds of wide Arabia,’ 


Then Libya first, of al) her molsture drain’d 

Became a barren waste, a wild of sand, dadiren, 
2) Same as Weald, ‘A franklin in the wild 
of Kent.' 


‘Wild 


as, a efifd boar; a wild ox; a wild cat; a wild | Wild-basil wild’baz. i}, n. A British ~ 


nial labiate plant, the Calamintha inopo- 
dium or Clin ium vulgare, It has large 
purple flowers in crowded whorls, with an 
rc pa fone , and grows on hills and dry 


Wildbenst (* (wild'bést), 2 An untamed or 
savage animal. ‘The blind wildbeast of 
force.” Tenn 

Wild-boar (w ld’bér), n, An animal of the 
hog kind, the Sus serofa, from which the 
domesticated ewine are descended. See 


waa" born (wild'born), a. Born in a wild 


Wild. -brain (wild’brin), n. A ghdsy, woe 
tile, heedless person; a hareb 
dtefon. 
Wild-bugloss (wild’by-glos), n. A plant, 
Des Oe ra, 
wildcat (wild’ kat), n A ferocious animal 


of the genus Felis, the F. catue, See Cat. 
mile ( wild’kamn-d-mil nm. A 
British plant, Matricaria Chamomilla. See 


MATRICARIA. 

Wild (wild’che-ri), mn. An hac kehieny 
tree of the genns Cernsus, the C. e 
It bears a small astringent fruit el nt, ita 
a cherry, and the wood is much for 
cabinet-work, being of a light red colour and 

compact texture. 
Wild-cucumber (wild'ki-kum-bér), n. A 
lant, Momordica elaterinum, 

Wiid-duck (wild'‘duk), m=. An aquatic fowl 

of the genus Anas, the 4, Boschas, otherwise 





‘Wild-duck (dear Serchas), 
called the Mallard, and found wild in Eu- 


rope, Asia, and America. It is the stock of 
the common domestic duck, See DUCK. 

Wilde-beest (wél’da-bist), mn. [D., wild 
henast.) The South African name fur the 


Wilder (wil'dér), vt. (Shortened form of 
bewilder.) To cause to lose the way or 
track; to puzzle with maxes or difficulties; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


Wilderness (wil'dér-nes), n. 


Ww, wig; 


WILDING 


to bewilder. ‘Long lost and wilder'd in the 


maze of fate." Pope. 
*Algs!" said phe, "this stly ride— 
Dear lady! if hath walde you: Cefernlpe, 


Wilderedly (wil'dérd-li), prs In a wildered 
manner; bewilderedly; wildly; incoherently, 
Ie is but in thy passion and ort heat 

Thou speak'st so wilderesity. Sir AY. Taylor. 


| Wilderment (wil'dér-ment), ». Bewilder- 
ment; confusion. * This wilderinent of wreck 


and death.’ 7. Moore, (Poetical. } 
In wiser night of gazing | looked dup. and I looked 
down. &. A, Arewning. 


[Formed with 
suffix -nees from older wilderne, a wilderness 
or forest tract, from A. Sax. wilder, a wild 
animal, from wild, wild; comp. D. wi ia, 
Dan. vildnis, Gi. wildniss, wilderness.) 1. A 
desert; a tract of jane or region uncultivated 
and uninhabited by human beings, whether 
a forest or a wide barren plain. 

O for a lodge in some vast wilavrnes 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, ** wriltom. 
2. A wild; a waste of any nature. * Environed 
with a wilderness of sea." Shak 

The watry wifderwess yields no supply, A otler, 


3. A portion of a garden set apart for things 
to grow in unchecked luxuriance,—4} A 
scejie of disorder. ‘A wilderness of sweets," 
Milton. . 

Rome is but atidrrness oftigers. Séak, 
} Wildness; confusion. 


ae pune and bower doubt not bot our seen as putts 
ecp from wilgeruess with case, 


pears wild'fir), m 1, A composition ot 
inflammable materials readily catching tire 
and hard to be extinguished; Greek-fire. 
Brimston tch, wildfire, burn easily, and are 
hard to rend — : Saco. 
2 A kind of lightning unaccompanied by 
thunder.—3. A name for erysipelas; also a 
name for lichen cireumecriptus, an eruptive 
disease, consisting of clusters or patches of 
papulee. —4 A name given to a disease of 
sheep, attended with inflammation of the 
skin. —Wild-fire rash, in pathol. a species of 
gum-rash, in which the ety les are in clirs- 
“ig or patches, generally fying from part 


to part. 

Wild-fowl (wild'foul), n. A name given to 
birds of various gpecies which are pursued 
as game, but ordinarily restricted to birds 
belonging to the orders Grallatores and 
Natatores; water-fowl. 

Wild-germander (wild-jér-man'dér), n A 

lant, Teuecrium Scorodonia, 

ia. | Wild- (wild’gés), n. A water-fowl of 
the genus Anser, the A. ferus, a bird of 
Pp . and the stock of the domestic 
goose The wild-goose, known also aa the 

y-lag, was formerly abundant in the 
fentny parts of England, and resided there 
e year, but it is now only known as a 
winter visitant to the British Isles It is 
the largest of the species found in Britain. 
the term wild-goose is alao ge olor | 
pplied to several species of the d 
ind wild in Britaiu, as A. serie, 
segetum, and A. brachyrhynchus. The w wild. 
goose of North America, also migratory, is 
ne at species, the 4. Cygnopeis or cana- 
ild-gooxe chase, the pursuit of 
pas ything in ignorance of ‘the direction it 
any | take; hence, a foolish pursuit or enter- 
prise. According to Dyce a wild-goose chase 
was a kind of horse race, where two horees 
were started together, and whichever rider 
could get the lead the other was obliged to 
follow him over nig ground the fore- 
most pert Sonelert ) 
ve ( wild . wildgrays, 
from wild, game, ran a. Bes, and gray, 
commonly a title equivalent to count.) A 
head forest-keeper in Germany in former 
times; an official having the superintendence 
of the game in a forest: different from a 
wald bn or woodreeve. Sir W. Scott. 

Wild-ho (wild’hun-i), a. Honey that is 
made so *; ld bees or bees not kept hy man. 

Wilding (wild'ing), a. Wild; not cultivated 
or domesticated, ‘Was gay with wilding 
flowers.’ Tennyson. [Poetical } 

The sefaing kad sports merrily, Ff. Saitlie, 


Wilding (wild'ing), n. <A plant that is wild 
or that grows without cultivation, as a crab- 
apple tree. ‘A kind of crab tree also or 
ilding.’ Holland, ‘Where the ruddy wild- 
ings grew.’ Dryden. 
The frutt, bowerer, of the plant (a lemon) at Croe- 
cella is small, of little juice, amd bad quality: | pre. 
sume it to be a wala gery. Landor., 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


WILDISH 





Wildish (wild'ish), o. Somewhat will "A 
wildwh destiny.’ Wordawwrth. 
He is a like witotd, they say, Richaralron, 
Wild-land (wildland), n. Land not enilti- 
vated or in a state that renders ft unfit for 
cultivation; land lying waste or unoccupied. 
Wild-lichen (wild'li-ken or wild'lich-en), n. 
Lichen agrivs, an eruptive disease, in which 
the papule are distributed in clusters or 
me palenies of a vivid red colour, 
Wild-liquorice (wild’lik-¢r-is), nm A plant, 
the Abrus precalorivs. See ABRUS. 
Wildly (w ee adv. 
manner: (a) without cultivation. 
That which grows wildly of itself is worth nothing. 
oe, Af fore. 
(5) Inarough, rude,or uncultivated faahion. 
: ae overgrown with hair.” Shak. 
(c) Without tameness: with flerceness; anv- 
agely, as,torage wildly. (d@) With disorder; 
‘ith perturbation or distraction; with a 
flerce or roving look; as, to start wildly from 
one's seat; to stare wildly, 
She wil/a/y breaketh from thelr strict embrace, 
z<. 
(e) Without attention; heedlessly; ineon- 
siderately; foolishly. ‘I prattle something 
too wildly.” Shak. ) Capriciously; irra- 
tionally; extravagantly; irregularly. 
Who is there so wifdfy sceptical as to question 
whether the sun will rise in the cant IP idieeer, 
She, waldiv wanton, wears by night away 
The sign of all our labours done by dary, 


Wild-mare (wild’mir), n An untamed 
mare.—T'o ride the wild-imare, to play at 
see-saw, ‘Rides the wild-mare with the 
boys.’ Shak. 
ldness (wild’nes),. 1. The estate of being 
wild; (a) the state of being untamed. (b) A 
rough uncultivated state; estate of being 
waste: as, the wildness of a forest or heath. 
(¢) Unchecked or disorderly growth, as of a 
pa Dryden, elas ely of manners; 
icentiousness. ‘The wildness of his youth." 
Shak. (¢) Savageness; brutality; flercenessa, 
“Wilder to him than tigers in their wildnegs.' 
Shak. (/) A want of sober judgment or 
discretion. 


Our youths and tavulvrsr shall no whit 


But all be buried in his gravity. pet 


(9) Alienation of mind; distraction; mad- | 


ness. | 
Ophelia, I wish 

That your good beauties be the happy cause 

Of Hamlet's wifdiuess, Shak, 
(hk) The quality of bein 
not subjected to method or rules, 

Is there any danger that this discipline will tame 
too much the fiery spint, the enchanting wifidarcs, 
and magnificent regularity of the orators eet 

“Ere, 


@ Awild action. Secker. 

Wild-oat (wild’st), n. 1. A British plant of 
the genus Avena, the A. fatva, a common 
weed in clay soila —2 A species of grass, 
the Arrhenatherum avenaceum, which often 
forms a cousiderable portion of good men- 
dows and pastures; oat-grass. — Wild oats, 
See under OAT. 

Wild-rice(wild'ris),n. The Zizaniaaquatica, 
a large kind of grass which grows in shallow 
Water or miry situations in many parte of 
North America It yields a palatable and 

win food. twttd ed alao eae ates 

lld-rosemary (wild’réz-ma-ri),n. A plant, 
the Andromeda pol: folia. , 

Wilds (wildz), n. [Comp, wield.) In agri. 
the part of a plough by which it is drawn. 
(Provincial. } 

i-service-tree ( wild’sér-vis-trd), n. A 
British tree, Pyrus torminalia, See SEn- 
VICE-TREE. 
Wild-succory (wild-snk’ko-ri), n. A British 
lant, Cichoriwin Intybus. See Svccory. 
-sWan (wild’swon), n. The HTL 

Jerus (leas commonly 5 neuen), 10 
aquatic bird, called also the Whistling-ewan 
and Hooper. This noble bird appears in 
Winter in the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia, anid resides insummer within the arctic 
circles. ne SWAN.) ‘Made the wild-cwan 
eee in ria nly grape . 

ta. nsy (wild’tan-zi),n. A plant, Poten- 
tila angerina. See PUTENTILLA., 

Wild-thyme (wild'tim),, A plant, Thymus 
Serpyllum. See THYME, 

I know a bank whereon the wild tAyene grows. 


jae 
Wild-vine (wild'vin), n. A plaut, the Vitis 
Labrusea, See VITIS. 
Wild-wood ( wild'wud ), a. 
wild, uncultivated, or unfrequented woods. 
* The wild-iood echoes." Burns. * Wild-wood 
flowers.’ Buri. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





In a wild state or | 


undisciplined, or | 


Belonging to | 


pine, pin; 





Wile (wil), nm. [A. Sax. wile, wil, wile; Icel, 
wel, veel, artifice, craft, trick; connections 
doubtful, Guile is the same word, but has 
come to ua directly from the French, See | 
GUILE.) A trick or stratugem practised for 
naring or deception; a sly, insidious arti- 

oe, 
Put on the whole armour of God that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the sei. 
My sentence is for open war; of wiier, as 
More uneapert, | boast not; them bet those 
Contnve who weed. Afeirom, 
Wile (wil), vt. pret. & pp. wiled; ppr, wiling. 
1.¢ To deveive:; to beguile; to impose on. 
wer.—2. To draw or turn away, aa b 
verting the mind. "To wile the length 
from languorous hours, and draw the sting 
from Pee Tennyson. —3, To cajole; to 
wheedle, (Scotch) 

Vaeeus (wilful), a, Full of wiles; wily; 
At crlin's feet the wilcful Vivien lay, Tennyson. | 

Wilfal (wily), a 1 Governed by the will — 
without ylelding to reason; not to be moved 

from one s notions, inclinations, purposes, or 
the like, by counsel, advice, commands, in- 

structiona, tc. ; obstinate; stubborn; refrac- 
tory; wayward; inflexible; as, a wilful nian; 

a wilful horse. 

Her father's latest word humum'd in her ear, 
*Deing so very ef Ou must go," 

And changed itself and echoed im her heart, 
"Being so very wil‘ie/! you must die.” Jernyrers, 

2 Done by design; intentional ; as, wilful 

murder, —3.} Suffered design: in accord- 


quently confounded. Thus, when the a 
says in Acre and Fleet - 

My powerty and not my we! consents, &c. 
the word we/! is plainly used as synonymous with 
ivcfimafeen, tot in the strict logical sense, as the im- 
mediate antecedent of action, [e is with the same 
latitude that the word is used in conmmon conversa- 
tion, when we speak of doing a thing which duty pre- 
scribes, against one's own wi//; or when we 
of doing a thing willingly or unwillingly. 

D. Stewart. 

5. That which is strongly wished or desired. 

He holds him with his glittering eye,— 

The marriage-guest stood «till 

Ans listens like a three-years’ child, 

The mariner hath his wii, Coleridge. 


6. Absolute power to control, determine, or 
dispose; arbitrary disposal. 

Deliver ite no! over unto the wif of mine enemies. 

. KEV. 2. 

T. In law, the legal declaration of a man’s in- 
tentions as to what he wills to be performed 
after his death in relation to his property: 
aitestament In England no will, whether 
of real or personal estate, is to be valid un- 
leas it be in writing, and signed at the foot 
or end by the testator, or by some person 
in his presence, and Ly his direction. Sueh 
signature must be made or acknowledged 
by the testator in the presence of two or 
more witnesses present at the same 
and such witnesses must attest and sub- 
scribe the will in the presence of the teste 
tor. Soldiers on actual service, or mariners 
at sea, have the power of making nunew- 
gry wills, Inthe United States the law 
a 





/nefinafion ws agother word with which as// is fre- 
pothecary 






































b 
ance with one’s tree-will; voluntary, a gage ico with yoee of 
hee ' gland. In Scotland formerly only per 
follow Clirist and lis apestles In wilfa! poverty, | S0hal property could be disposed of by will, 





real property being couveyed by a disposi- 
tion or deed in which the testator’s lifereat 
in the subject waa reserved, but heritable 
property can now be eo disposed of.—Geaf 
will, (a) favour, kindness. (0b) Right inten- 
tion. Phil. i. 15.—J/l will, enmity; unfriend- 
liness. It expresses less than malice. See 
GOOD-WILL and ILL-WILL. — To have one's 
will, to obtain what is desired.—To work 
one's will, to actabaolutely according toone's 
own Will, wish, pleasure, or fancy; to do en- 
tirely what one pleases with something. 

For though the Great Ayes heewe the hill 

Aod break the shore, and evermore 

Make and break and wert their will, . . . 

Tennyson. 
—Af will, at pleasure. To hold an estate 
at the will of another is to enjoy the pos- 
session at his pleasure, and be liable to be 
ousted at any time by the lessor or proprie- 
tor. See under EsTaTe.— With @ will, with 
willingness and pleasure; with all one’s 
heart; heartily. 
He threw himself into the business wet « will. 


: Dickens. 
Will (wil), v. awz., pres. I will, thou wnt, he 
will; past. would; no past participle. (A.Sax 


ier. 


Wilfully ( wil'fyl-li), ade. 1. In a wilfal 
nuinner; Obstinately; stubbornly. 

Religion is a matter of our freest choice; and if 
men will obstinately and wilfusddy set themselves | 
against it, there is no femedy. Titfoisown, 
2. By design; with sct purpose; intentionally, 

If we sin wil/wi{y after that we have recelwed the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaincth no more sac- 
fice for sins. Heb, = 24, 

Wilfulness (wil'fyl-nes), mn. 1, The quality 
of being wilfnl; determination to have one’s 
own way; self-will; obstinacy; stubbornness; | 
perverseness. 

Everywhere [ observe in the feminine mind some- 
thing af beautiful caprice,a floral exuberance of that 
charming walfwimess which characterizes our dear 
hurnan fs, | fear through all worlds. 

De Orecey. 

Intention; character of being done by 

design. ‘The deliberateness and wilfulness, 
or as we prefer to call it the intention, 
which constitutes the crime of murder.’ 

Morley & Whitely. 

| Wilily (wi'li-li), adv. Ina wily manner; by 

stratagem; with insidiousart;craftily. ‘They 

did work wilily.” Josh. ix. 4. 
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is. 


















Wiliness (wi'li-nes),n. The state or charac- | jpilla; ea sing. 1 and 3 wile, 2 wilt, pl. 
ter of eae wily; cunning; guile. vexllath & 2, and 3); pret. wolde, woldest ; pl. 
Wilk (wilk),». A species of mollusc. See | wwoldonor woldan; D. willen, cel. ettja, Dan 
WHELK. : ville, to will; G. will, I will, he will, infin. 
Will (wil), n. (A. Sax. willa, will, from wil- | wollen: Goth. viljan; cog. L. volo, I will, celle, 






lan, to desire; D. wil, Icel. rili, Dan. villia, 
Sw. and Goth. rilja, O.ELG, wills, willio, 
Seo the verh,) 1 t faculty or power of 
the mind by which we determine either to 
doornot to do something which we conceive 
to be in our power; the faculty which is 
exercised in deciding, among two or more 
objects, which we shall embrace or pursue; 
the power of prodacing acta of willing; the 
power of control which the mind possesses 
over ita own operations, 

Appetite is the wii/‘r solicitor, and the wii/ is ap- 
petites controller; what we covet according to the 
one, bry the other we often reject. ffoater, 

Every man is conscious of a power to determine in | 
things which he conceives t1 depend upon his deter: 
mination, To this power we give the name of will. 


eid. 
2 The act of willing; the act of determining 
choice or forming a purpose; volition. 

Tt ig necessary to form a distinct notion of what is 
meant by the word *wolitlon" in order to understand 
the import of the word ‘will,’ for this last word ex- 
presies the power of mind of which volition is the 
ach .. he word ‘will,’ however, ls oot always 
used in this its proper signification, but bs frequently 
substituted for volition, as when | say that my hand 
moves in obedience to wy wall, D Stewart, | 
8. The determination or choice of one pos- 
sessing authority; discretionary pleasure; | 
behest; command: degree. 

Thy wri! be done, Mat. vi, ro 

Go then, the guilry at thy mii chastise, Popy, 


4. Sirsek wish or inclination; bent of mind: 


to will; Gr. boulomai, Twill, Akin well, weal, 
wild,| A word denoting either simple futa- 
rity or fnturity combined with volition ac- 
cording to the muliacs of the verb. Thus, 
in the firat person, | (we) will, the word de- 
notes pala pet cay consent, intention, or 
mise; and when emphasized It indicates de- 
termination or fixed purpose; as, I eld go. 
if you please; I will go at all hazards; I eid 
have it in apite of him. In the second and 
third persous will expresses only a simple 
future or certainty, the idea of volition, pur- 
pose, or Wish being loet; thus, ‘you will go, 
or ‘he will pe indicates a future event only. 
The second person miny also be used as a 
polite command ; as, you will be gure to do 
as ] have told you.—As regards tol in ques- 
tiona Mr. ER. Grant White lays down the 
following rules: ‘ Will is never to be used as 
a question with the first person; as, will I 
go’ A man cannot ask if he wills to do 
anything that he must know and only he 
knows... Asaquestion, sill in the second 
person asks the intention of the person ad- 
dressed; as, will you go to-morrow? that is, 
Do you mean to go twmorrow?... Asa 
qgneation, will in the thinl person asks what 
is to be the future action of the 
spoken of, with a necessary reference to 
intention; oa, will he got that is, Is be 
coing? Does he mean to go and is hie going 
sure!’ Simple futurity with the first per- 
800 is appropriately expressed by 
(See SHALL.) Among inaccurate 
aud writers, especially in Scotland, 





























shall. 
land, 
¥, Sc. fey. 


He that complies against his wwvi/, 
Is of the same opinnom etl. Mualtihras. 


tabe, tub, byl; 














note, not, mive; ofl, pound; yy, Sc. abune; 
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and in some parts of the United States, there 
ia some confusion in the u.e of shall and 
will; thos will improperly takes the place 
of shall in such frequently used plirases as, 
‘Twill be obliged te you,’ ‘ we will be at a 
logs, ‘1 will be muuch gratified,’ and so un. 
—Would stands in the same relation to will 
that should does to shal. Thus would is 
seldom or never a preterite indicative pure 
and simple, being mainly employed in sub- 
junoctive, conditional, or optative senses, in 
the latter case having often the functions 
and force of an independent verb; as, (a) con- 
ditional or subjunctive, ‘he woud do it if he 
vould;' ‘he could do it if he would ;" ‘they 
would have gone had they been permitted,’ 
Here it will be seen would refers to the pre- 
sent only, the a being expressed by would 
dace. In such sentences as ‘He was mis- 
taken it would seem,’ or ‘it would appear’— 
in which should ta sometimes used —would 
retaina almost nothing of conditionality, 
having merely the effect of softening a direct 
statement, (Mr. KR. Grant White regards 
‘it should seem’ aa the normal expression, 
though be quotes ‘it would appear’ trom 
good Eng writers. He himself writes, 
‘Jt would seem that a man of Mr. Lowe's 
general intelligence should know,'&e, Beery- 
day English, chap, xiii) (6) Optative; ‘I 
would that 1 were young again.’ In this 
use the personal pronoun is often omitted. 
‘Would to God we liad died in Egypt." Ex, 
xvi 3.‘ Wowld God I had died for thee, 0 
Absalom.’ 25am. xviii 3. * Would thon 
wertas Lam.’ Shak.— Would most nearly has 
the force of an aimple past indicative in such 
sentences as, ‘he would go and you see 
what has happened;* but this implies farther 
that he did actually go or at least set out, 
and the would is here emphatic.— Would is 
also used to expresa a habit or custom, as if 


it implied a habitual exercise of will; as,she 


would weep all day; every other day he 
wold fly into a passion.—Will and would 
were formerly often used with adverbs and 


prepositional phrases to express motion or | 


change of a where modern usage would 
require will go, world go, or the like. ‘Now 
I will away;' ‘JU to the ale-honse;' ‘I will 
about it;' ‘JH to my books;" ‘he is very 
sick and would to bed;" ‘there were wit in 
this head, an ‘twould out.’ Shak.—What may 


be called a similar elliptical usage occurs in | 


such phrases as ‘what would you?’ where 
Ber usage would supply have or do. 

(wil), of. [From the noun rather than 

from the auxiliary verb, In this use the con- 


jugation is ov, ular, prea. ind. I will, thou 
wwillest, he tills, &c., pret. & pp. willed, ] 
1. To determine ly an act of choice; to form 
a distinct volition of; to ordain; to decree; 
to devide, 
Two things He wiflett—that we should be good, 
and that we should be happy. Harrow. 
Aman that sits still is said to be at liberty, because 
ie it. Locke. 


he can walk if he mu, 


2 To have an intention, purpose, or desire 
of, to desire or wish; to intend. 
Her words bad issue other than she wif/rd 
Penayien 
3.4 To convey or express a command or 
authoritative instructions to; to command; 
to direct; to order. 
They wiled me to say so, madam. Shad. 
Send for music, 
And wil! the cooks to use their best of cunnin 
To please the palate. Sean, & Fi 
As you go, ail! the lord mayor 
And some aldermen of his brethren . . 
Te attend our further pleasure fren 


4.¢ To be inclined or resolved to have. 


There, there, Hortensio, wil! you any wife? SAuak, | 


5, To dispose of by testament; to give aga 
legacy; to bequeath, 
Will (wil), ri 


éercise an act of the will 


1. To form a volition; to ex- | 


For in evill, the best condition is, not to milf: the 
Bae 


second, net bo can. ; 

He that shall torn his thoughts inward upon what 
passes in his own mind when le mews. Locate. 
® To desire; to wish. 

Nevertheless, not as 1 wii’, tut as thou mil, 

Mat. xvi, 35. 

3. To resolve; to determine; to decree, 

As mill the re.t, bo galieth Winchester. Sab. 


Lord if thou mui thou canst make me clean. Aad 
Jesus put forth Ins hand and touched bim, saying, | 
mids; thou wean, Mat wi. 2, 


a. To dispose of eects by will or testament; 


to make arrangements ly will.—Will, nill= 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, 90: j, job; 


will I (you, he, they, &c.)or will I not. See 
NILL, 


IF sil or will 
Beares her away upon his courser light. Saraser. 
uit you mi you | will marry you. Shab, 


Willemite (wil'lem-it), n [In hononr of 
Willem I, king of the Netherlands.) A 
mineral of resinous lustre and yellowish- 

necolour. [tis a native silicate of zinc. 
[t is of rare oocurrence in Europe, but is 
found in New Jersey, U.S., in rock-masses 
- y= hai a very Valuable and important 
zine ore. 

Willer (wil'ér), n, L One who wills. (Rare) 

Cast a glance on two considerations; Gret, what 
the will is to which; secoodly, whe the aviler is to 
whom we must submit, Harrim, 


2 One who wishes; a wisher: used in some 
rare compounds, as il-willer, &e. 

Willet (wil’et), n. wiphemia sem - 
mata, a bird of the snipe family, found in 
North and South America, It is a fine game 
bird, and its flesh and eggs ore prized os 
food, It is so named from its cry, * pilt-will- 
willet." Called also Stone-curlew. 

| | y s, Same as 


Wilful, Wilfully, Wilfulness. 

ng (wil'ing),a. 1. Ready to do or grant; 
having the mind inclined; having the mind 
favourably disposed; not choosing to re- 
fuse; not averse; desirous; fain; ready; 
consenting; compl ng. ‘Very wi to 


rman.” . "Willing to wound, and yet 
afraid to strike." 

The he, or justice moat; unless for him 

Some other able, aod as walling, pay 

The rigtd satisfaction, 


2 Received or submitted to of choice or 
without reluctance; borne or accepted vol- 
untarily; voluntary, ‘ Willing misery.’ Shak. 
Sad LU! s 
Are held itl tae waloclnes oom 
In wilting chains and sweet captivity 
3. Self-moving; spontancous. 
No spouts of blood run wiffing from a tree. 
Dryalen. 
Willing-hearted (wil'ing-hirt-ed), a, Well- 
disposed; having a remlily consenting heart, 
inclination, ordisposition. Ex. rzxv. 2. 
Willingly (wil'ing-li), adv. Ina willing man- 
ner; (a) with one’s free choice or consent; 
without reluctance; voluntarily. ‘More 
praise... than niggard truth would will- 
ingly impart.” Sha 
ant labour and cares see, . « joined =e the 
| ro 
sccuaatilog an enbtes to aie tindeny tp shee teenks 
not ceviongedy let it dia, Afi 
(hb) Readily; gladly. 
Prond of employment, wilfiegfy IT go, Shad 
The condition af Bie popis is not so much to be 
envied a8 same would wall represent it. 
«ddicron 


Willingness (wil'ing-nes), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being willing; free choice or con- 
gent of the will; freedom from reluctance; 
readiness of the mind to do or forbear. 

I would expend it with all eiWingmess, Shad. 
Sereet ie the lowe that comes with witlingnare, 
palo. 


2¢Good-will Shak. ’ 
Willow ete oe (A. Sax. meliy, crim, 
wilg, L.G. wilge, o willow; probably from 
root of wallow, L. volro, to roll, from the 
flexibility of its twigs] 1 The common 
Lie ere bree of tants belong- 

he genus Salix, the { the na- 
tural tadiae aallcnaae.” The a es of wil- 
lows are numerous, about 160 having been 
described, many of which are ritish. They 
are all either trees or bushes, occurring 


abundantly in all the cooler parts of the | 


northern hemisphere, They grow naturally 
in a moist soil, and wherever planted they 
should be within the reach of water. On ac- 
count of the flexille nature of their shoots, 
and the toughness of their woody fibre, wil- 
lows have always been used as materials for 
baskets, hoops, crates, &c The wood is 
soft, and is used for wooden shoes, and 
the like; it is also much employed in the 
manufacture of charcoal, and the bark of 
them all contains the tanning principle, 
The Huntingdon or white willow ( Salix 
alba) and the Bedford willow (8. Kusselli- 
ava) are large trees, yielding a light soft 
timber, valuable for resisting the influence 
of moisture ordamp, The weeping willow 
(8S babylonied) is a native of China, and is a 
fine ornamental tree. The willow has for 
long been considered asaymbolical of mourn- 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 


ing. grief, bereavement, forsakenness, or the 


Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower shetty, 
VU wear the geidiem yarland for luis sake, a, 
The wiifrm is a sad tree, whereof sach as have lost 
their love make their mourtuny garland. /udier. 
Hence, to wear the willviw, a colloquialiam 
for to put on the wit of woe for a lost 
lover. —2. In erieket slang, the bat, ao called 
from material of which ita handle is 
usually made; a8, the strangers having won 
the toss, sent their men in to handle the 


to - 

Willow, Willy (wil'ld, wil'li),n. (From willow, 
the tree, probably because in the early forms 
of the machine a cylindrical willow cage 
was used, or from willow rods being for- 

merly used to beat the cotton so as to loosen 
itand eject the impurities. "The finer varie- 
ties of cotton are yet batfed with rods while 
resting on an elastic grated table, and felt- 
ing material for hats is similarly treated." 
E. H, Knight.) In woollen manuf. a ma- 
ehine for opening and disentangling the 
locks of wool and cleansing them from sandy 
and other loose impurities. 

Willow (wil'ld), ©.t. To open and cleanse, as 
cotton, by mneana of a willow. 

Wille (wil'lod), a. Abounding with wil- 
ows, 


No enact steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and qwal/ewea! shore. Sir [ Sener. 


| Willow-gall (wil'lé-gql),. A protuberance 


on = leaves of willows produced by an in- 
BEC 


| Willow-ground (wil'’li-ground),n. A piece 


of swampy land where osiers are wh for 
basket-making. 4 
Willow-herb (wil'lé-4rb), n. The common 
name of the plants belonging to the genus 
Epilobium, natives of the cooler parte and 
mountainous districts of Europe, Asia, and 
America. They are all ormamental plants, 
bat are of little utility, See ErrLonium. 

Willowish (wil'li-ish), a. Resembling the 
willow; like the colour of the willow. Jr. 
Walton. 

Willow -lark (wil’lé-Dirk), n. The sedge- 
warbler (which see ‘ 


Willow - moth (wil'lé-moth), n. A species 


of monse-coloured moth (Caradrina cubien- 
leris), the larve of which feed on grains of 
wheat, often doing much damage. 
ow-oak (wil'lé-4k), nm. An American 
tree of the genns Quercnos, the Q. Phetlos, 
The wood is of loose, coarse texture, and is 
little used. 
low - pattern (wil'lé-pat-érn)n. A 
well-known pattern for stone and porce- 
lain ware, generally executed in dark blue, 
in imitation of a Chinese design. It has its 
name from a willow-tree (or what is sup- 
posed to be intended for one}, which Is a 
prominent object in the picture. 
illow-warbler ( wil'lé-wgr-blér), n. 
Same as Willow-ieren, 

Willow - weed ( wil'lé-wéd), n. 1. Polygo- 
num lapathifoliim, a weed growing on wet, 
light lands, with a seed like buckwheat.— 
2. Epilobiuim hirsutum, 

Willow-wren (wil'lé-ren), n. Sylvia tro- 
chilus, one of the most abundant of the 
warblers. It is a summer visitant in 
Rritain, and is found in almost every wood 
and copse. The general colour is dull, 
olive-green above, the chin, throat, and 
breast yellowish-white, and the belly pure 
white; length about 5 inches from point of 
the bill to extremity of the tail. 


Willowy (wil'lé-i), a. 1. Abounding with 
willows. ‘Where wi Camus | 
with delight.” Gray.—2 mbling a wil- 


low; flexible; drooping; pensile; graceful. 

Will-with-a-wisp, ». A luminous appear. 
ance not unfrequently seen in the north of 
Germany, in England, and the Lowlands of 
Scotland, which was formerly an object of 
superstitious regard. Called also Will-o'-the- 
wap, Jack-a-lantern, Spunkie, Ignia Fa- 
tuws. See [GNIS Fatovs. 

Will-worship (wil wér-ship), nm Wor- 
ship according to one’s own ee worship 
im merely by human will, not on 
divine authority; supererogatory worship. 

Which things have indeed a show of wisdom in 
wall-worrhip, Col il, ay. 

Will- wors! ( wil’ wér-ship-ér), n. 
Ove who prac will-worship. 

He that says God is rightly worshipped by an act 
of ceremony, concerning which Himself hath in no 
way expressed His pleasure, is superstitious, or a 
wil-weorskipper., Wer, Tayler 

Willy, ». Incloth manw/f. see WILLOW. 

Willying-machine (wil/li-ing-ma-shén), n. 
In cloth manuf, same as Willow, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


WILLY-NILLY 





Willy-nilly | (wil'l-nil'i), Will he or will he | 


not; will ye or will ye not. See NILL, | 
WILL. 
Wilne,t wt [A. Sax. widnian, from willan. 


See WILL.) ‘To will; to desire, Chaucer. 
Wilsome (wil’sum), a. 


2; comp. Sc. will, Icel. cillr, astray. Ind 
perhaps for welsome, from well.] 1, Obsti- 
nate: stubborn; wilful.—2 Doubtful; uncer- 
tain. Halliwell.—S. Fat; indolent. [In all 
ite meanings provincial English ] 

Wilt (wilt), ve. 
of welk, to fade.) To fade; to decay; to 
droop; to wither, as plants or flowers cut 
or plucked off, [Provincial English — 
common in America.) 

To wilt, for wither, spoken of green herbs or 
flowers, is a general word, Ray. 
Wilt (wilt), of To canse to wither or 
become languid, aa a plant; hence, fy. to 
destroy the energy or vigour of; to depress. 
Despots have wilfed the human race into sloth 
and imbeciiity. Drswraige fat, 

Wilt (wilt), ©. The second pers. sing. of 
will (which see). 

Wlilton- t (wil’ton-kir-pet), n. 
being made originally at Wilton] A variety 
of Brussels carpet, in which the loops are 
cut open into an elastic velvet pile. 

Wily (wi'll), 2. Capable of using wiles or 
cunning devices; full of wiles; subtle; cun- 
ning: crafty; aly. 
ling disposition of mind." Sowth. 


I marked her wily mewenger afar, 


And saw him skulking in the closest walks. FeAnsron, 


Syy. Cunning, crafty, subtle, sly, guileful, 
artful, deceitful, designing, insidious, fraudu- 


lent. 

Wimble (wim'bl), mn. (0, E. wimbil, but the 
6 does not properly belong to the word, 
which is the same as 8c. wimmde or wummle, 
Dan. vimmel, an auger; comp. D. wemelen, 
to bore, weme, an auger; Icel. veimil-ipta. 
lit. a wimble-stick, but applied toa crooked 

rson:; also Sw. wimila, G. wimmela, to be 
OD tremulous or multifarious movement. 
Gimlet 1s a dim. form which would seem to 
have passed through the French, See Grw- 
LET.) An inatrumeut of the gimlet, auger, or 
brace kind used by carpenters and jolnera 
for boring holes. ‘Who ply the wimble some 
huge beam to bore.’ Pope. 

Wimble | (win'ul), vt pret, & pp. windled; 
ppr. wimbling. To bore with, or as witha 

mble. ‘And wimdled also a hole thro’ the 
said coffin.’ Wood, 

Wimble ¢ (wim'bl), a. 
with whim, See WHIM.) Active; nimble. 


He was so aedfe and so light 
From bough to bough he leaped light, Sewsrer. 


Winbrel (wim’brel), nm Same as Whim- | 


Wimple ( wim'pl), 
rh, Ra. Sax. winpel, 
a wimple, D, wim- 
pet. cel. vinmpill, 
Dan, vimpel, G_wiin- 
pel, all meaning a 
pennon or streamer; 
probably nasalized 
and akin to whip. 
See alao GIMP.) 1.A 
covering of  ailk, 
linen, or other ma- 
terial laid in plaite 
over the heal and 
round the chin, 
aides of the face, 
and neck, formerly 
wor by women out 
of doors, and atill 
retained as a conventual dress for nuna. 
White was her wetAle and her veil, 

And ber loose locks a chaplet pale 

Uf whitest roaes bound, Sir fP, Seoti, 
From beneath ber gather’d adele 
Glancing with black-beaded eyes. Jeep. 


Zt A pendant, flag, or streamer.—3. A wind- 
ing orfold. [Scotch.] 

Wimple (wim'p!), v.t. pret. & pp. wimpled; 
ppr. wimpling. Lt To lay in plaits or folds; 
to draw down in folda. 

The same did hide 
Under a veil that munnfved was fulllow, Spenser. 
2. To cover, as with a wimple or vail; hence, 
to hoodwink. ‘This wimpled, whining, pur- 
blind, wayward lwy." Shak. 

Wimple (wim'pl), v.< 1.+ To be laid in wim- 

ples or folds. 


With a veil that sevewAled everywhere 
Her head and face way hid, Saernier, 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


{In meaning 1 evi- | 
dently from will, also perhaps in meaning | 


[Probably a corruption | 


[From | 


* This false, wily, doub- | 





a 


[Probably connected | 





pine, pin; 
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2 To resemble or suggest wimples; to undu- 
mp to ripple; as, a brook that wimplea on- 
wards. 


Aud along the wieystiag waves of their margi 
Shining eb Than conics p Ase sre dock af 
pelicans waded, Long frilote, 
Win (win), ¢.¢. pret. won, formerly also wan 
(still provincial); pp. won; ppr. winning, 
[A.5ax.winnan, tostrive, labour, fight, strug- 
gle; [. winnen, Icel. vrinna, Dan. vinde (for 
tinne), G. gewinnen, to fight, strive, win, cte., 
Goth. vinuan, to endure; supposed to be 
from a root meaning to desire eagerly, seen 
also in the name of the goddess Venws. | 
1, To gain by proving @me's self superior in 
a contest; to acyuire by proving one’s self 
the best man in a competition; to be vic- 
torious in; to gain as victor; as, to win a 
battle; to win the prize in a game: to win 
money at cards; ‘win the wager;* ‘to win 
this easy match ;" ‘the field is won;* ‘those 
proud titles thou hast won of me." Shak. 
(It is often followed by of when something 
is gained directly from a person.) The fol- 

lowing usage is somewhat peculiar. 
Thy well-breathed horse 
Impels the fying car and meres the course. Dryden, 


2. In & more special sense, to gain posses- 
slon of by fighting; to get into one's posses- 
Bion by conquest; as, to win a fortress or 
astrong position. ‘How the English have 
the suburbs won." Shak, ‘Win you thia 
city without stroke.” Shak.—3. To gain, 

rocure, or obtain, in a general sense, 

ut eapecially implying labour, effort, or 
struggle; to earn for one’s self; as, to win 
fame or fortune. 
we oft might win.’ Shak. ‘Out of words 
a comfort win.” Tennyson. ‘Could not 
win an answer from my fips.’ Tennyson.— 
4. To earn or gain by toil or as the reward 
of labour: in one or two special usages; ag, 


to win one's bread; to win ore from a mine. | 


But alle thing hath time; 
The day is short, ancl it is passed prime; 
And yet ne waa ] nothing in this day, CéAm«arr. 


6. To accomplish by effort: as, to win one's 
way. ‘Has won path upward and pre- 
vail'd.’ Tennyson.—6, To attain or reach, 
as a goal, by effort or struggle; to gain, as 
the end of one's journey. 

And when the stony path began, 

Hy which the saked Oak thee meee, 

Up few the snowy ptarmiyan. Sir IP, Scart. 
7.+ To come up to; to overtake; to reach. 

Even inthe porch hedidhim aun, Spraser. 


8. To allure to kindness or compliance; to 
bring to a favourable or compliant state of 
mind: to Fee or obtain, as by solicitation 
or courtship. 

Thy virtue new me; with virtue preserve me. 

Sir F, Sudney. 

And oftentimes, to ava of to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths. Sat. 

She's beautiful; and therefore to be woo'd: 

She i a woman; therefore to be wer, Shak, 


9. To gain to one's aide or party, as by 
solicitation or other influence; to procure 
the favour of, as for a cause which one has 
at heart; to gain over; as, an orator wing his 
audience by argument; the advocate has won 
the jury.—Svy. To get, gain, procure, earn, 
attain, acquire, accomplish, reach. 

Win (win), et 1. To be superior in a contest 
orcompetition; to be victorious: togain the 
victory; to prove successful. 

Ror is it aught bat just 
That he, who in debate of truth hath wen, 
Showld aan in armas. Jftifen, 
Those with the Sarons went, and fortunately wan, 
Drayton, 
2. To attain to or arrive at any particular 
state or degree; to become; to get: always 
with an accompanying word, as an adjec- 
tive or preposition; aa, to win loose; to win 
free; to win at; to win away; to iin before. 
[Old English and Scotch. |—T'o win on or 
upon, (a) to gain favour or influence; as, to 
win wpom the heart or affections. 
You have a softness and benelicence minnie on 
the heart of ovters. Sryarn. 


(6) To gain ground on. 


The rabble... will in time win ogow power, SAat, | 


Win (win), ct. (For win'=iind.) To dry 
corn, hay, and the like by exposing them 
to the air, [Scotch.] 

Wince (wins), vi pret, & pp. winced; ppr. 
wineing. [Formerly also winch, from 0. Fr. 
guinchir, gquenchir, to wince, to start aside; 
no doubt sometimes written winchir, from 
0. G. wenten, tostart aside. Closely akin to 
E. wink.) 1. To twist or turn, agin pain or un- 


note, not, méve; tdbe, tub, byll; 


‘Make us lose the good | 


| Winch | 





WIND 


easiness; to shrink, as from a blow or from 
pain; to start back. 
! will not stir nor wince, nor speak a word 
Nor look upon the iron angerly. 
2 To kick or flounce when uneasy or impa- 
tient of a rider; as, a horse winces. 
Wince (wins), n. Theact of one who winces; 
i start, as from pain. 
Wince (wins), n [A form of winch] The 
bey reel upon which he winds the piece of 
clo 








th to be dyed. It is suspended horizon- 
tally by the ends of its axis in beari over 
the edge of the vat sothat the line of the axis 


may be placed over the middle partition in 
the vessel. By this means the piece of cloth 
wound upon the reel is allowed to descend 
alternately into either compartment of the 
bath, according as it is turned by hand to the 
right or the left. Called also Wincing-ma- 
chine. 

Wince-pit eins ple). n. A pit in which 
calico is washed when being manufactured 

wraoee Etwnaes Tn. One that winces, shrinks, 
or kicks, 

Wincey (win'si), n. (Probably a corrupted 
contr. of linsey-woolsey, the steps being 

ees fihetapied then simply ewincey. The 

word was originally Scotch.} A strong and 
durable cloth, plain or twilled, composed of 
a cotton warp and a woollen weft. Heavy 
winceys have been much worn as skirtings 
and petticoats, and a lighter class is used 
for men’s shirts, 

Winch (winsh), n. (A. Sax. wince, a winch, a 
reel for thread. Same root as wink, woinkle.| 
1. The crank, projecting handle, or lever by 
which the axis of a revolving machine is 
turned, as in the common windlass, the 
evindstone, &c.—2. A kind of hoisting ma- 

chine or wind- 
= lass, in which sa 
axis is turned by 
means of a crank- 

handle, and a 

rope or chain is 

thus wound 

_ Yound it so as to 

‘raise ai w t 

There are various 

forms of winches. 

The crank may 

be either at- 

| tached to the ex- 
tremity of the winding roller or axis, or 
a large spur-wheel may be attached to the 
roller, and turned by a pinion on a separate 
crank-shaft (as shown In the cut), this ar- 
rangement giving greater power. 

Winch (winsh),n. A kick from impatience 
or fretfulness, as of a horse; a twist or turn. 

(winsh), v.i (A form of wines 

(which see).| To wince; to shrink; to kick 

with impatience or uneasiness. 

Their consciences are galled, and this makes them 
avnct anc fing, as if they had some mettle. 


9. Iedletsen. 

Winchester -goose (win’ches-tér-gis), x. 
{Because the old public stews in Southwark 
were under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Winchester.) An old name for bubo: 
hence, & person so affected. Shakspere has 
the phrase ‘goose of Winchester.’ 

Wincing -machine (wins'ing-ma-ahén), n. 
Same as Wivice. 

Wincopipe (win‘ké-pip), n. An old name 
for Anagallis arvenss, or scarlet pim el, 
often called the man's hour-g or 
barometer, See PIMPERNEL. 

There is a small red flower in the stubble-felds, 
which country people call the wtncepipe, which if it 
opens in the morning you may be sure a fair day 
will follow, Bacon. 





Winch. 


Wind (wind, in poetry often wind), n. [A. 


Bax, D. and G. wind, Dan. and Sw. rina, 
Icel. vindr, Goth. vinds; cog. L. ventus, W 
gueynt, wind. The root is in Goth. vaian. 
kr. vd, to blow. Weather is from same 
root.) 1, Air naturally in motion with any 
degree of velocity; a current of air; a cur- 
rent in the atmosphere, as coming from a 
particular point. When the air muves mo- 
derately, it la called a light wind ora breeze: 
when with more velocity, a fresh breeze: 
and when with violence, a gale, storm, tem- 
pest, or hurricane. The principal cause of 
those currents of air is the disturbance «f 
the equilibrium of the atmosphere by the 
unequal distribution of heat. When one 
art of the earth's surface is more heated 
ia) another, the heat is communicated to 
the air above that part, in co uence at 
which the air expands, becomes lighter, and 
rises up, while colder air rushes in to sup- 
ply ite place, and thus produces wind. As 


¥, Se. fey. 





oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; 


WIND 





the heat of the sun is greatest in the equa- 
terial regions, the general tendency there 
is for the heavier columns of air to displace 
the lighter, and for the air at the earth's 
surface to move from the poles toward the 
equator, The only supply for the air thus 
constantly abstracted from the higher lati- 
tades must be produced by a counter-cur- 
rent in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
carrying back the air from the equator to- 
wards the poles’ The quantity of alr thus 
transported by these opposite currents is ao 
nearly eyual, that the average weight of the 
air, a8 indicated by the barometer, is the 
same in all places of the earth, Besides the 
unequal distribution of heat already men- 
tloned, there are various other causes which 
give rise to currents of air in the atmo- 
aphere, such as the condensation of the 
aqueous vapours which are constantly rising 
from the surfaces of rivers and seas, and the 
agency of electricity. Winds have been 
divided into fired or constant, as the trade- 
winds; periodical, aa the monsoons; and 
cariable winds, or such as blow at one time 
from one point, at another from another 
point, and at another time cease altogether. 
(See TRADE-WIND, Monsoon.) There are 
also various local winds, which receive par- 
ticular names; as,the Etemantind, the Stroc- 
eo, the Sunoom, the Harmattan, the Mitral, 
Typhoon, &e, (See these terms.) The velo- 
city and force of the wind vary consider- 
ably, as shown by the anemometer. Thus 
a light wind travelling at the rate of 6miles 
an hour exercises a pressure of 2 oz. on the 
aquare foot; a light breeze of 10 miles an 
hour has a pressure of § oz; a good steady 
breeze of 20 miles, 2 lbs.; a storm of 00 miles, 
18 Iba: a violent hurricane of 100 miles, 50 
Ibs., a pressure which sweeps everything 
before it Winds are denominated from the 


point of compass from which they blow; as, | 


a north wind, an east wind, a south wind, a 
weat wind, a eowfh-weet wind, &c. 

Except wind stands as it has never stood, 

It is an ill seve thal turns none lo good. J urser, 
® A direction in which the wind may blow; 
a point of the compass, especially one of the 
cardinal points. 

Come from the four avear, 0 breath, and breathe 
upon these slain, Ezek, xuxvii. 9. 
pints sense of the word seems to have had 

ts origin with the Orientals, oa it was the 
practice of the Hebrews to give to each of 
the four cardinal points the name of wind.) 
& Air artificially put in motion from any 
force or action; as, the wind of a cannon- 
ball; the wind of a bellows. ‘ The whiff and 
wind of his fell aword.' Shak,—4, Air im- 
pregnated with animal odour or acent, 

A hare had page epi pursuing hounds, ... 

To save his life he leaped into the main, 

But there, alas! he could not safety find, 

A pack of dog-fish had him inthe wind, Sieg? 
6, Breath modulated by the respiratory or- 
gans or by an instrument. 

Their instruments were various in thelr kind, 

Some for the bow, and sowe for breathing wind, 


Deyalen. 
6. Power of respiration; lung power; breath. 

If Lr bul enoug bl « 
minuets 
7. That part of the body in the neighbour- 
hood of the stomach, a blow upon which 
canses a temporary loss of respiratory power, 
and which form a forbidden point of attack 
in scientific boxing. (Slang.} 

He pats him and pokes him in divers parts of the 
body, but particularly in that part which the science 
of self-defence call hig torent, Oicbens. 
8. Anything insignificant or light as wind, 
such a8 empty or unmeaning words, idle 
or Vain threats, and the like. 

Think not with mind of airy threats to awe. Milton, 


f. Air or gas generated in the stomach and 
bowels; flatulence, 
Knowledge . . 


Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wim! 


Aftiten 
10. A disease of sheep, in which the intes- 
tines are distended with air, or rather af- 
fected with a violent inflammation. It oc- 
curs immediately after shearing.— Between 
wind and water, (a) in that part of a ship's 
side or bottom which is frequently brought 
above the water by the rolling of the vessel 
or by fluctuation of the water's surface. 
Any irene ch effected by shot in this Y abe is 
peculiarly dangerous. Hence, se) g. any 
part or pom generally where a blow or at- 
tuck will moet effectually injure.— Down the 
wind, (a) in the direction of and moving 
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with the wind: as, birds fly suxely down 
the wind. (b) Towards ruin, decay, or ad- 
versity: compare the falconry phrase under 
WHISTLE, ¥.t 


The more be prayed to it to prosper him in the 
world, the more epee dewe fhe wena still, 


Sie R. LE . 
— How the wind blows or lien, (a) the direc- 


tion or velocity of the wind. (b) Fig. the posi- | 


tion or state of affairs; how matters stand 
at a particular juncture. 

Miss Sprong, her confidante, seeing Avtw the wind 
fay, had tried to drop litte malicious hints. Farrar. 
—IJn the wind’s eye, in the teeth of the wind, 
towards the direct point from which the 
wind blows; in a direction eerily contrary 
to that of the wind.—Second wind, a regular 
atate of respiration attained during con- 
tinued exertion after the breathlessness 
which had arisen at an earlierstage.— Three 
Bheeta im the wind, unsteady from drink. 

Slang.}—Two be in the wind, originally per- 

aps literally to be such as may be scented, 
hence to be in covert preparation; to be 
within the region of suspicion or surmise, 
ae ip being exnoe: ne or announced: 
as, trongly suspec ere tw something 
in the pte 4 which will shortly astonish us. 
[Collog.J—To carry the wind, in the man- 
egée, to toss the nose os high as the ears, 
said of a horse.—To get (take) wind, to be 
divulged; to become public; to be disclosed; 
to become generally known; as, the story 
got (took) wind.—To get one's wind, to re- 
cover one's breath; as, they will up and at 
it again when they fet their wind. [Colloq.] 
— raise the wind, to procure money; 
to obtain the necessary supply of 


Sexsg ES at present is unkind 

Agd we, dear sir, must reise fee wala, 

Men, Combe, 

—To sail close to the wind, (a) to sail with 
the ship's head aa near to the wind as to fill 
the sails without shaking them; to sail os 
much against the direction of the wind na 
noasible. (b) 'To border too closely upon dis- 
ooost or 
with him, he sails rather close to the wind,— 
To take wind. 
gow the wind and reap the whirlwind, to act 
wrongly or recklessly and in time be visited 
with the evil resulta of such conduct, Hos. 
will. 7. 

Wind (wind), ot pret & pp. generally 
wound, sometimes winded; ppr. winding. 
[From wind, the above noun, pronounced as 
wind; the strong conjugation has been in- 
troduced through confusion with wind, to 
twist.) To give wind to with the mouth; to 
blow: to sound by blowing. ‘Have arecheat 
winded,’ Shak. ‘Hunters who wound their 
horns.’ Pennant. ‘Wound the gateway 
horn.” Tennyson. 

That blast was wreded by the king. Sir IF" Seode, 


Wind (wind), v.t. 1. To perceive or follow | 


by the wind or scent; to nose; as, hounds 
wind an animal.—2 To expose to the wind; 
to winnow; to ventilate.—3. To drive or 
ride hard, as a horse, so as to render scant 
of wind.—4& To rest, as a horse, in order 
to let him recover wind.—To wind a ship, to 
bring it round until the head occupies the 
place where the stern was, 20 that the wind 
may étrike the opposite side. 

(wind), v.t. pret. and pp. wound (oc- 
casionally but leas correctly winded); ppr. 
winding. [A. Sax. windan, to wind, bend, 


twist, twine: pret wand, wond, pp. wunden; | 


D. and G. winden, 0.0.G. wintan, Icel, and 
Sw. vinda, Goth. vindan; nasalized from 
same root ns withe, withy, weed (a garment), 
wand, wend, wander are derivative forms. | 


1. To turn in this and in that direction; to | 


cause to turn or move in various directions. 


To tor and wind a fie renee, 
And witch the world with noble spencer 
2 To turn round on an axis or some fixed 
object; to coll, or form convolutions of, 
round something; to bind or to form into a 
ball or coil by turning; to twine; to twist, 
to wreathe; as, to wind thread on o reel; 
to wind thread into a ball; to wind a ro 
into a coil, ‘You have wound a goouly 
clew.” Shak.—3% To pursne by following 
the turnings or windings of; to follow or 
chase by winding. 
*T was pleasure, as we look'd behind, 
To see ou the chase could'st mind. 
Sur LP, Scott. 
4. To turn by shifts and expedients. 
He endeavours to turn and awed himself every 
way to evade the force of this famous Shaver - 


decency; as, beware in dealing | 
Same as to Get Wind.—To | 


5. To introduce by insinnation; as, the child 
winds himeelf into my affections. 

They have little arta and desterites io tevaa’ in 
such inte discourse, er Af, Mere, 
6. To change or vary at will; to bend or turn 
to one’s pleasure; to exercise complete con- 
trol over. 

Were c islature vested in the “eh hut 
Pre ste ybn Our Tone tution at mt rnd. 

Adetinen, 
7. To entwist; to enfold; to encircle. 
Sleep thou and | will wind thee in my arms. 


Shank. 
—To wind of, to unwind; to uncoil.—To 
wind oul, to extricate. 
He bethought himself of all 
en ¢ himself, and to wi himself ont of the 
labyrinth he waa in. Clarendon. 


—To wind wp, 1. (a) to coil up Into a small 
com aaa skein of thread: to form into 
a ball or coil round a bobbin, reel, or the 
like. Hence, (5) ig. to bring to a conclu- 
sion, a8 a speech or operation; to arrange for 
a final settlement of, asa business. * With- 
out solemnly winding wp one argument, 
and intimating that he began another.' 
Si ope was fo enliven the v. . 
suntan ni tenant interwals with his aren Pernt 
sparen quips and retorts, Las'ly he was to wind 
them wy Ly appearing in his fawourite character, 


Diedires, 
2 (a) To tighten, as the strings of certain 
musical instruments, 80 as to bring them to 
the proper pitch; to Dap in tune by stretch- 
ing the strings over the pegs, 

Iitnad wf the slackened strings of thy lute. 
Hence, (») fig. to restore to bcaisicarn aa 
concord; to bring to a natural or healthy 

condition. 

The untuned and jarring senses, O dina we, 

Of this child-chanjged father. 3 
(c) To bring to a state of great tension; to 
subject to a severe strain or excitement; to 
put upon the stretch. 

They eenad af his temper toa pinch, and j 
oualy ade use fC that intirealty. an pt rh 
3. (2) To bring into a state of renewed or 
continued motion, as a watch, clock, or the 
like, by coiling anew the spring or drawing 
up the weights. 

When an authentic watch is shewn 
Each man winds wf and rectifies his own. 
Sucking. 
Hence, (>) fg. to prepare for continued 
morement, action, or activity; to arrange 
or adapt for continued operation; to give 
fresh or continued activity or energy to; to 
restore to original vigour or order. 

Fate seemed to tuna him wf for fourscore 

Vet freshly ran he on for a wants more. Donat. 

Ia there a tongue, like Delia's o'er her co 

That runs for ages without minding ay. Feng, 

Wind (wind), oi 1. To turn; to change. 
y rh yest 5 pt i thing wind." 
en.—Z To turn around somet + as, 
vines wind around a pole —3. To havea an 
cular or spiral direction; as, winding stairs. 
4 To crook; to bend; to have a course 
marked by bendings or windings; to mean- 
der; as, the stream wines t igh the val- 
ley; the road winds in various p 

He therefore turned him to the st and roc 
pun which, . . mvieded through the thickets of w 

awood and other low, aromatic shrubs, 

Sir MP, Sent. 
6. To advance or make one’s way by bend- 
gs or windings; to double; as, a hare pur- 
sued turns and winds. 
till Gs thy eyes intent upon the th L 
and as the yakied open, ibe alone," bisieg 
The lowing herd tres slowly o'er the lea. Grey. 
[Im this last extract the sense of wind Is 
probenty affected by that of wend. ]—6. To 
ave a twist or an uneven surface, or a sur- 
face whose do not lie in the same 
lane, as a plece of wood,—T'o wind out, to 
be extricated; to escape. (Rare. ] 

Long lab'ring underneath, ere they could wind 

Of of such prison. Afulion, 
—Towind up, to come to a conctaion, halt, 
or end; to conclude; to fini 

She expatiaiad on the impatience of generally 
» es Gnd newer wy by insinuating that she must be 
one of the best tempers that ever existed. ®£rchess, ; 

Wind (wind), A winding; a turn; a bend; 
as, the there takes a wind to the south. 


J 
dage (wind'’ij),n. 1. In gun. (a) the dif- 
ference between the diameter of the bore of 
a gun or other firearm and that of a ball or 
shell. (6) The rush or concussion of the alr 
uced by the rapid of a shot. 
c) The influence of the wind in deflecting a 


sible ways to «is. 





ch, chain; 
Vou. IV. 


th, Sc. loch; —_g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY 
179 


WINDAS 


missile, as a ball, arrow, or the like, from 
its direct path, or aside from the point or 
object at which it is aimed; also, the amount 
or extent of such deflection, —2. Insurg. same 
as Wind-confusion (which see 
t Windace} (wind'ss),n. [From D. 
windas, or Icel, winded See WISDLASS. ] 
A military engine for raising stones, &c.; a 
kind of wi windlass Chawcer. 
Windbag (wind’bag), n, A bag filled with 


wind; hence, a man of mere words; a noisy, | 


empty pretender. [Recent.] 

Wind-band (wind’band), ». A band of 
musicians who play only or principally on 
wind-instrumenta. 

Wind-beam (wind bém), n. In arch. an old 
term for a collar-beam. 

Wind-bill (wind'bil), » In Seots law, an | 
accommodation bill; a bill of exchange 
re without value having been received 

he acceptors, for the purpose of rais- 
fas money hy discount. 

Wind-bore (wiod’bér), x. The extremity 
of the suction-pipe of a pu mp, usually 
covered with a perforated plate to prevent 
the intrusion of foreign substances, 

Windbound (wind’bound), a. Prevented 
from sailing by a poaeay wind. ‘The 
windbound navy.’ 

Wind-» break} (wind/brak), vt To break 


aie De i a mule to vie burdens anh th her. 
Windbroach} (wind’bréch), n [The last 


component probably a corruption of G. 
brateche, a viola, or tenor-violin.)] The 
hurdy-gurdy or vielle. 

For an old man to pretend to talk wisely is like a 


musician's endeay ww to fumble out a fine sonata 
apo & tinabeocl, Tom Brown. 


Wind-broken (wind'brik-n), a. Diseased 
in the mys ply organs; oping the power 
of breathing impaired by chest disease; as, 
a wind-hroken h 


oTee. 
Wind - ptt as the ( wind’ chanj-in 
Chanares as the wind ; eke Pint. 


arwick 
Wind chant (wind’cheat), mn. In mnagic, the 
chest or reservoir in ye or harmonium 
for storing the to uced by the bel- 
lows, and which is 


on the pipes and reeds. 

Wind-contusion (wind’kon-ti-zhon), n. Tn 
. @ contusion, such as rupture of the 

liver, concussion of the brain, unaccom- 
ed by any external mark of violence, 

supposed to FP roduced A air when 

rapidly Utspiaced by the ve 


ever, considered to be occasioned b 
Pra a itself striking the body 
ne direction, the comparative poi 


of the external soft tissues being accounted | 


for by the degree of obliquity with which 
the missile impinges on the elastic skin, 
together with the position of the internal 
structures injured relatively to the impinge- 
ment of the ball on one side and re- 
sisting substances on another. 


“Or the belly sy (wind'drop-si),n. A swelling 
ty the be 4 from wind in the intestines; 
m 


tee To wend; togo. Chaueer. 
Wind-egg (wind'eg), ». An imperfect ce. 

Wind-egys are Sreanen ey laid vies hens wh 
have been injured orare growing old. They 
are frequently destitute of a shell, being 
surrounded only by a skin or membrane, 
and sometimes by avery thin shell. Sir rid 


rowmne. 
Winder (wind’ér), wf. 


ah 9 with a fan, [Local ] 
(wind'ér), m 1 One who or that 
which winds yurus or the like; as, a bubbin- 
winder.,—2. Au instrument or machine for 


winding. —3. A plant that twists itself round | 


others. ‘ Whiders and cree’ ra." Bacon, — 
4 The Winder (vind alep of a sta 


(wind ‘r), n. In pugilism, a blow 
Linx? de 


ives of breath, 

(wind’fal), a. 1. Some thing blown 
down by the wind, as fruit from a tree, or a 
number of treea in a forest. 

Gather now, if ripe, your winter fruits, as appies, fo 
prevent their falling by the great winds; also gather 
your mierd fail, Evelyn, 
2. A violent gust of wind rushing from coast- 
ranges — alee to the at Erm 
unexpected legacy; any Unexpec piece 
of good fortune, 


s prevented from | 
acting by direct and intermittent currents | 


ty of a pro- | 
jectile, as a cannon-ball. It is now, how. 
co 





To fan; to clean | 


642 


Wind-flower (wind'flou-r), n. A plant, the 
wees (Gr. srocend regen -¥ oat be- 
cause it was sup expan eaves 
when the wind was blowing. 

Wind-furnace (wind'fér-nis),n, A furnace 
in which the air is supplied by an artificial 
current, as from a bellows. 

Wind. (wind’gal), mn. A soft tumour on 
wa fetlock joints of a horse. ‘His horse 

tl of windgallz, and sped with spurna.' 


Wind-gauge (wind'gaj), nm. 1. An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the velocity and force 
of wind; an anemometer. See ANEMOME- 


TER.—2 An apparatus or contrivance for | 


measuring or indicating the amount of the 


=~ of wind in the wind-chest of an 
| Wind-gunt (wind’gun), n. A gun discharged 


by the force of compressed air; an alr-gun. 
Forced from aina-gwes lead itself can fy. Pape. 


Wind-hatch (wind'hach), n In mining, 
the opening or place where the ore is taken 
out of the earth. 

Wind-hover ap ea tee [From its 
hovering in the wind. Aacotiba of hawk, 
the Faleo Tinnuwneulvs, called also the 
Stannel, but more usually the Kestrel. Ten- 


Windiness (win'di-nes), n, 1, The state of 
being windy or tempestuous; aa, the wri nid t- 
ness Of the weather or season.—2 Fuiness 
of wind; fatulence,—3. Tendency to gener- 
ate wind; as, the windiness of vegetables. 
4. Tumour; puffiness. “The swelling windi- 
ness of much knowledge." Brerewood, 

Win (wind'ing), a, Bending; twisting 
from a ; <i or an even surface, ‘ 

Winding (wind'ing), ». 1. A turn or turm- 
ing; a bend; flexure; meander; as, the wind- 
ings of a road or stream. ‘To follow the 
windings of this river.’ Addison. ‘The 
windings of the marge.” Tennyson.—2 A 
twist in any surface, so that all ita parts do 
not lie in the same “plane: 
or warping. Gwilt—d3. A call by the boat- 


Fae plage a (wind't BN de 
inding wind'ing-en ni 
engine emp Eyed in mining to to draw up 
buckets from a deep 


wide) ade. Ina winding 

orcircuitousform ‘The stream that creeps 
windingly by it.’ Keats 

-machine (wind'ing-ma-shén), n. 

an loth manu. a twisting or warping ma- 


Winding-sheet (wind'ing-shet), n. 1. A 
sheet in which a corpse is wrapped. 


These arms of mine shall be 4 mandi ape, 
My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy ep 


2. A piece of tallow or wax hanging down | 
from a burning candle: regarded by the | 


NT as al omen of death. 


ae! 
Winding-tackle (wind'in ~take-1), 7. 
a tackle consisting of ons fixed as block, 
and one double or triple movable block, 
used a peincipally to hoist up any weighty 
mater 

Wind- teatranteits (wind'in-stry-ment), 7. 
An instrument of music, played by meana 
of artificially produced currents of wind, as 
the organ, harmonium, &c., or by the hu- 
man breath, as the flute, horn, &c., in all of 
which the vibration of a column of air 
produces the sound. The name is, how- 
ever, generally restricted to the orchestral 


instruments of the second class, tegen 


of a tube (straight, bent, or curved), 

ducing a fundamental tone with its 

monica or overtones when the vibrating 
column extenda the whole length of the 
tube. This column may, however, be short- 
ened by having holes of certain sizes and at 
certain distances along the tube, which are 
opened or stopped by the ff: or valvea, 
the instrument being thus a apted to pro- 
duce in its simpler forms the tones of the 
diatonic scale, and in its more complex 
forms the tones of the chromatic scale. 
The wind-instrumenta of an ordinary or- 
chestra are divided into two classes; wood 
instruments, as the flute, oboe, clarionet, 
and lassoon; and brass instruments, as the 
horn, core Anterpgios trombone, ‘eupho- 
ninm, bombardon, and ophicleide, The 
quality of tone of the woods is soft, smooth, 
light, and almost vocal; that of the brasses 


sme as casting | 


| Windlestraw ( win'dl-stra ), #. 





WINDMILL 


atringed instruments, ond they can only 
oluce one sound at a time. 
yeaa af ita, n A windlass. 


witidaics, Lit. windin —vinda, to wind, 

and des, a beam. financing into the 
word d probably through the influence of the 
old windle, a wheel or reel, a dim. form from 
the verb to wind.) 1,4 modification of the 
wheel and axle, used for raising weights, 
é&c. One kind of windlass is the winch used 
for raising water from wells, &c., which has 
an axle turned by a crank, and a rope or 
chain for Rego! the hey by being wound 
round the axle, ple form of the 





Ship's Windlass. 
windlass used inahips, for raising the anchors 
or obtaining a p ase on other oocasions, 


consists of a atrong beam of wood placed 
horizontally, and supported at ite ends by 
iron spindles, which turn in collars or bushes 
inserted in what are termed the windlass 
bitte. This large axle is pierced with holes 
directed towards its centre, in which long 
levers or handapikes are inserted for turn- 
ing it round when the anchor is to be weighed 
orany purchase isrequired. It is furnished 
with pawls to prevent it from turning back- 
wards when the pressure on the hand. 

is intermitted.—2+ A handle by which any- 
thing ia turned; specifically, a winch-like 
contrivance for the arblast or cross- 
bow. See Cross-now.—3.+ A cirealar or 
elrcultous path or conrse ; a circle; a com- 


pass. 
Among these he appointed a few horsemen to range 
samanpat abroad for the greater appearance, bud- 
them fetch a wredlass a great way about, aod 
oa make all toward one place, Golding. 


Hence—4 + Any gee rie artful course: cir- 
comvention; art and contrivance; subtle 


Zhe do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With wisavarser and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find dire out Shak 


(wind'las), vt. 1. To use a wind- 
lass: to raise something as by a windlass. 
we Pt Sueur meg gem ae! el ate e 


her well; . hone our funda 
Aves 


bring her up. 
2/ To take a circuitous path; to fetch a 


compass. 

A skilful woodsman by tad/arsing presently gets 
ashoot, which without taking a compass, . . 
could never have obtained, akan 
8.¢ To adopt a circuitous, ar por or cunning 
course; to use stratagem; to act indirectly 
or warily. 

She is not so much at leisure as to wilnelase, oF wee 
craft, to satisfy them, Ham maved. 
Windle (win'dl),n [See WInDLAsSS] LIA 
winch, wheel and axle, or windlass ‘En- 
gines and windles," Holland.—2. A kind of 
reel; a turning-frame oo gr hake ae yarn is put 

to be wound off. Sir 

Windlegs (wind'les),a 1. Tree from or un- 
affected by wind; calm; unruffled. ‘A wind- 
leas sea under the moon of midnight." Awe- 
kin. —2 Wanting wind; out of breath 
The weary hounds at lost retire windless, Fatrfax. 


[A. Sax. 
windelstreow, properly straw for plaiting, 
from windel, something twined, especially 
a woven basket, from winda to wind. See 

hat species of 


WIND.) A name given to (A 
grasses, as the tu air-grass (Aire 
toaa), the orem manger and the | 
nosurua cristatua; stalk of grass. 
Tall epires of teieaifestroe 
Threw their thin shadows down the rugged 


Windlift t (wind'lift),n A windlass, ‘A 
nt ag Hepa gid ney Bar 

th. 
Windmill (wind’mil), n 1 A mill which 





Wind-fallen (wind'fal-en), a. Blown down | is somewhat harder, more powerfnl and | receives its motion from the impulse of the 
by the wind. ‘ Wind/ sticka.” Dray-| majestic. Being all fixed toned they can-| wind, and which is used for grinding corn, 
ton. | pot, of course, play in perfect tune like | pumping water, &c The of a 

Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, mive; tadbe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; YF, Sc fey. 


WINDMILL-CAP 





windmill is a conical or pyramidal tower of | 


considerable height, with a conical or hemi- 
spherical dome. There are two kinds of 
windmills, the vertical and Aorizontal, In 
the former, a section of which is here given, 





Section of upper part of Windmill, 


the wind is made to act upon sails 
or Vanes, AA (generally four in num- 


ber), altached 
eindlgal BAe ae SiGe SATE OF tos Sly 
pPrincipa a Or Wwe f o em 
which is placed nearly horizontal, so that 
the sails, by the action of the wind, revolve 
in a plane nearly vertical, gi a rota- 
tory motion to the driving-wh E fixed 
to the wind-shaft, and thus conveying mo- 
tion to the vertical shaft F and the machin- 
ery connected with it, The extremity of 
the wind-shaft must always ed eee a0 AS 
to point to the quarter from which the wind 
blows. To effect this some mills have a 
self-adjusting cap B, which is turned round 
by the force of the wind acting upon the fan 
or flyer 0, attached to the projecting frame- 
work at the back of the cap. By means of 
a pinion on its axis, motion la given to the 
inclined shaft and to the wheel D on the 
vertical apindle of the pinion a, this latter 
paren engages the coge on the outside of 
xed rim of the cap; by these meana the 
enti are kept constantly ‘turned to the wind, 
the head of the mill moving slowly round 
the moment any change in the direction of 
the wind causes the fan Cc to revolve, In 
the horizontal windmill the wind-shaft is 
vertical, so that the saila revolve in a hori- 
zontal plane. The effect of horizontal wind- 
mills, however, ia considered to be far in- 
ferior to that of the vertical kind. The 
effect of windmills depends greatly upon 
the form and position of the saila. See also 
Post-MILL.—2 A visionary scheme; a vain 
project; a fancy; a chimera 
He Uived and died with general councils in his pats: 
with winders of union te concord Rome and 
England and Rome, Germany with 
Hp. Hacket, 
—To fight windmills, to combat chimeras 
or tent eens opponents: in allusion to Don 
ote's adventure with the windmills 
Windmill-cap (wind'mil-kap), n. The mov- 
able upper part of a windmill which tarns 
to present the sails in the direction of the 
wind. See WINDMILL. 

-plant (wind’mil-plant), n <A 
name given to the semaphore plant (Des- 
modium gyrans) See DESMODIUM. 

ret (win'dér), n. [Wind and door, 

from a supposition that window was a cor- 

— compound of these words] <A win- 
ow 


Nature has made man's breast no wianderrr, 
To publish what be does within doors, Afmwaltbrias. 
Window (win'dd),n. (0.E. windoge, windohe, 
from Icel. rindauga, a window, Lik a wind. 
eye—vindr, wind, and auga, an ‘eye.] lL. An 
opening in the wall of ao building for the 
admission of light or of light and air when 
hec . In modern buildings this open- 
ing has usually a frame on the sides in 
which are set msvabla anaes Heras g 
pam of glass or other transparent ma 
ut many windows, as those in large shopa, 


are incapable abe bein opened.—2 An aper- 


ture or opening resembling a window or sug- 
gestive of a w ndow. ‘The windews of hea- 
ven.” Gen. iii, 11. ‘The window of my beart, 


inine eye.’ Shak, 
You cannot shyt the minder of the 


Through which Aurora shows ber by rhtening face 
oer 

3. The sash or other thing that covers the 

aperture. ‘Ere TI Jet fall the windows of 

mine eyes.” SAak.—4 A fi re formed by 

lines crossing each other. ‘Till he has win- 


on his bread and butter." Dr. W. King. 


y means of rectangnu- | 


— Window tax, ietndow duty, a tax formerly | Wind-seed (wind’séd), n. oz plant of the 


levied in Britain on all windows of houses | 


_ above six (latterly) in number—abolished in 


1861, a tax on houses above a certain rental 
being substituted. 

w-bar (win'dé-bir), x. 1. One of the 
bars of a window-sash or ttice. Tennyeon, 
2 pl. Lattice-work on a woman's stomacher. 


Window-blind (win'di-blind), n. A blind, 

screen, or shade fora window. See BLIND. 
Window-bole (win'dé-bél), n- 
Window-cleaner (win’dé-klén-ér), n. 1A 


person whose business is to clean windows. emcees bean (win "'gor-bén 


# An apparntua for cleaning windows. 
Window-curtain ( win'dé-kér-tin), n. 
curtain, usually decorative, hung over the 
window recess inside a room, See CURTAIN. 
Windowed dost .and a, 1. Furnished 
with or having « window or windows. 
Within a timated niche Nan hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain. Ayran. 
2 Placed in a window. 
Wouldst thou be windvw'd in great Rome and see 
Thy master thus. Saad, 


3. Having many openings or rentea. ‘ Pe el 


loop'd and window'd 
Window-frame See ittaan ne Theme Theframe | 


of a window which receives and holds the 
sashes. 


Window-glass (win'd _ ,n ages for 
IBERRG ot Ay late. a Lh uality to plate- 


mdowless ( win'dé-les ‘i n. Destitute of 


windows. 
I stood still at this end, which, belag wiedeeders, 
chaurke.. Aronse. 


was Chari 


Window-sash ( win'dé-sash) 2. The sash 
or light frame in which panes of glass are 


_ set for winduws. See 54s8H. 


win'dd-sét), n. A seat in the 
recess of a window. 

Window-shade (win'dé-shid),n. A rolling 
or projecting blind or sun-shade, sometimes 
transparent or painted, at other times can- 
vas on spring-rollers; a window-blind. Sim- 


Window-shutter (win'di-shut-ér),n See 
SHUTTER. 

Window-sill (win'dd-sil), n. See SILL 

Window-tax. See under WINDOW. 

Windowyt (win'dé-i),a. Having little cross- 
ings like the sashes of a window. Trciaitated 
ling snare, or windowy net.’ 

pe ye (wind'pip), m 1. The 
the th to and from the lungs; the 
trachea Sce TRACHEA.—2 In mining, a 
pipe pe for conveying air into a mine. 

d-plant (wind'plant), n A species of 
nMeTHOrORa. 


Anemone, A. 

i; pen (wind’pump), 2. A pump 
moved by wind. 

Windring' 


dring brooks." 
wind. rode (wind'réd),a. Nault, » to 
the situation of a vessel at anchor when she 
is swung round by the force of the wind. 
Called also reba 
Wind-rose ( wind'rée 
with lines corresponding to the points of 
the compass showing the connection of the 
wind with the barometer, d&c. 
Wind-row Gomi re. n. a A row et line of 
raked together for the purpose bang 
rolled into cocks or heaps Also abheaves © 
corn set up in a row one against another, in 
order that the 


2 The green 
derof grt gh 
a in order to 
the earth 
mn r land to 
mend it.—3. A 
row of peats set 
up for ng.or 
a row of pleces 
of turf, sed, or 
award cutin par- 
ing and burn- 
ing. Written 
alao Winrow, 
wind’- 
ré), vt To rake 
or put into the 
hy of a wind- 


W! 17 nd - sail 
(wiud'sal),n. 1A 
wide tu or 
funnel of canvas used to convey a stream of 





air into the lower apartments of a ship.— 


2. One of the vanes or sails of a win 


wind ‘shok n. 
Win 


and water-tight." 
Wind-trunk 


Wind-u 


(win’ ber aie Winding. ‘Win- | windward (wind'wérd), a 


blows; as, the 1 
Windward 


wind. 
Wind- 


Windy 


| Applied figuratively to words and 


nus Arctotis. 


‘ind - Wind-shock (wind’shak, 


Same as 
Wind- shaken, 
vind wind'’shAk-n), a. Driven or 


Wind-shaken ( 
agitated by the wind, tottering or trembling 


in the wind. ‘He's the rock, the oak not to 
be wind-shaken.’ Shak. 
See BOLE. Wind-side ( wind’sid ), n The windward 
side. E BA. Brown 
A very 
broad bean = Faba, resstabilig the 
long-pod, | bat br der. 
chair (wind'zor-chér), n, 1A 
kind of strong, lain, polished made 


entirely of word biel aa well oo back, 
Ah RSE MG Dome Eis cee WORE ARIE rears 
che Dichens 


Re Tid A dant of low Myre orbiap 

t (wind‘zor nit), n. One of 

“tbody of miliary eeneeaare, ving their 
é precincts of Windsor 

et now called the Military 

B har reot and sometimes Poor 


D wind’ zor-8Op),. A kind of 
fine-scented soap, the chief manufacture of 


which was once confined to Windsor 
Wind-sucker 


(wind'suk-ér), a. L ‘An old 
name for the kestrel; the wind-hover, 

Did you ever hear ik eae bs this? or 
such a rook as the oth Si, Fonson, 
Hence—2 A person to to pounce on any 
or on any blemish or weak point. ; 


But there in a certain envious wiedrucker that 
hovers up and down, C Aap, 


| Wind-swift (wind’swift), a. Swift like the 


wind. ‘Therefore hath the wind-ewist Cu 
id herd Shak. ‘So ti 
ba 


t (wind hy 
ind tight 


nrevent he 
wind’ trang) The duct 
which oo conducts the win — oe » bellows 
to the wind-chest of an organ or si r in- 
atrument. 
(wind'np), m The conclusion or 
final adjustment and settlement of any mat- 
ter, a8 a , business, entertainment, 
&c.; the closing act; the close. ‘A 
wind-up of this business." Dickens. 
When Mid argon at the theatres, be used to do 
it a5 a tere the entertainment, after the danc- 
Mayhrm, 


ing Was oer. 


Windward (wind'wérd), n. The point from 


which the wind blows, as, to ply or sail to 
the windward.—To lay an anchor to the 
windward (yig.), to adopt previous measures 
for sliccess or securit: 

Being on the 


int fom which the wind 
ward ahrouds 
(wind'wérd), adv. Toward the 


(wind’wa), n. In mining, a pas- 


win'di), @ 1. Consisting of — 
formed by gales. ‘The windy tempest of 
soul* .—2. Next the wind; wind ware 

Still you keep o° the wanaly side o' the law. Shak, 
3. Tempestuous; boisterous; as, windy wea- 
ther.—4 Exposed to the wind, 


The belting rook will caw from the avea'y tall elm- 
Trenparn, 


side toward the 


as resembling the wind. ‘Her aoe 
Shak. ‘The windy eaent of soft ol at pouttions, 
Shak.—6. Tending to d or gas 
on the stomach; flatu mer as, windy food, 
7. Caused or attended by gas in the stomach 
or intestines ‘A windycolic.” Arbuthnot, 
8. Affected with flatulence; troubled with 
wind in the eee ~ bowels. Dungliaon, 
0. Empty; airy. indy joy.’ Nepean 
Here's that wr ail inoue, that 
pleasure for which a pearl alg 
moh given to boat vaunting; swag- 


ne ec otedi( Aconn’at- ayn bal er 
swift-footed., The windy - footed — 


twining ant (cog. with E withy), the root 
meaning to twine or twist, seen also in 
vitium, vice, and in E. to wind, wire, &c.) 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job: 


bh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th. thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 





WINE 644 WINGED 
L The fermented juice of the grape or fruit | Wineless (win'les), a Destitute of wine; |) cutunder Keel. (e)A pe ae ncariove pay or 
of the vine( Pitia rinifera, See ) Wines | not having, not using wine. ‘The rest of | which many : ans sapees tes in the air 
are distinguished practically by theircolour, our witeless life." ft. and from. nes pan Bac pep 7. In 
hardness or softness on the palate, their g (hn'mak. ing), n The pro- 2 ate , that part of the or space 
flavour, and their being still or effervescing. | cess of man acturing wines. ween decks which is next ihe ot ship's side, 
The differences in the quality of wines de- | Wine-measure (win'mezh-ir), n <An old | more particularly at the quarter; inion. the 
pend partly upon differences in the vi = English measure o which esand other | ov deck of asteamer before and abaft 
more on the differences of the soils in w spirita were eold. In this measure the gallon | the paddle-boxes, bounded bya thick plank 
they are planted, in the exposure of the contained 291 cubic fuches, and was to the | called the wing-wale, which extends from 
vineyards, in the treatment of the crapes, | imperial standard gallon as 5 to 6 nearly. the extremity of the paddle-beam to the 
and the mode of manufacturing the wines. ship's side.—& In arch a side projection of 


When the grapes are fully ripe, they gener- 
ally yield the most perfect wine os to 

flavour. The leading charac- 
ter of wine, however, must be referred to 
the alcohol which it contains, and upon 
which its intoxicating powers principally 
depend. The amount of alcohol in the | 


stronger ports and sherries is from 16 to 25 | 


per cent; in hock, claret, and other light 


wines from 7 per cent. "Wine contai z 
more than 18 per cent of alcohol may be as- | 


sumed to be fortified with brandy or other | 
spirit. The most celebrated ancient wines 


Greeks, and the Falernian and Cecuban 
among the Romans. The princi 
wines are Port, Sherry. Claret, apagne, 
Madeira, Hock, Marsala, &c. ‘he. @ Va- 
rieties of wine produced are almost endless, 
and differ in every constituent according to 
the locality, season, and age; but generally 
the nce of each vineyard retains its own 
leading characteristics. The principal wine- 

ducing countries are France, Germany, 


pain, Portugal, Sicily, Greece, Cape Colony, | 
Australia, and America —2 The juice of 


certain fruits prepared in imitation of wine 
obtained from grapes, but distinguished by 
naming the source whence it is derived; as, 
currant wine; gooseberry wine.—3. The 
effect of drinking wine in excess; intoxica- 
tion. ‘Noah awoke from his wine.’ Gen. 
ix. 24—4 The act of drinking wine. 

Who hath redness of eyes? They that an 
at the wu. se Prov. cai a 0. ; 
6. A wine party at the English universities. 

Loerie eS ee brand rand eer, Revo 
Mau a ene, 2 Ori 
fighis ee site Mss Arada'on. 
—Wine of tron (vinum ferri of the Pharm. 
Brit.), sherry with tartrated iron in solu- 
tion.—Quinine wine, sh with sulphate 
of quinine in solution. —Oul af wine, ethe- 
real oll, a reputed anodyne, but only used 


in the preparation of other compounds. — | 


of wine, alcohol (which see). 
(win), ot To. sup poy ve with wine. 
*To wine the king's cellar.” Howe 
Wine-bag (win'bag), n 1. page ge 


(which see) —2 A person who indulges fre- | 


uently and ly in wine. [Colloq.) 


bibber (w 


Wine-bi bbing win'bib-ing), n. The prac- 
tice of habit 


cuit, served with wine. 
Wine-cask (win’kask), » <A cask in which 
wine is or has been kept 
(win'sel-lér), n An apartment 
or cellar for stowing wine. Wine cellars are 


generally underground, on the basement | 


story of a building, in order that the wine 


may be kept cool and at an equal tempera- | 
ture. 


Wine-coloured (win‘kul-¢rd), 2, Approach- 
ing the colour of red wine. Milman. 

Wine-cooler (win'kil-ér), n. A vessel for 
cooling wine before it ia drunk. One va- 
riety consists of a porous vessel of earthen- 
ware which, being dipped in water, absorla 


a considerable quantity of it A bottle of | 


wine is placed in the vessel, and the evapo- 


ration which takes place from the veasel ab- | 


stracts heat from the wine. Wine-coolers 
for the table are usually stands made of sil- 
ver or of plated metal, and holding ice, in 
which wine bottles are placed for cooling. 


Wine-fancier (win'fan-si-¢r), n. A connols- | 


seur in wines, 
Wine fat (win'fat),n. The vat or vessel into 
hich the liquor ows from the wine-press. 
by Ixiil. 2. 
(win’ elas) n. .A small glass in 
which wine ts drank. 
wer (win’gré¢r), mn The pro- 
prietor of a vineyard; one who cultivates a 
vineyard and makes wine. 
Wine-heated (win’hét-ed), a Affected or 
excited by wine. 
Enid fear'd his eyes, 
Moist as they were, wine-Avafed from the feast. 
Tenryron. 


| Wine-stone (win’ston), nA deposi 
were those of Lesbos and Chios among the | 


modern | 


[Rare.] | 


i'bib-ér),n, One who drinks | 
much wine; a great drinker. Prov. xxiii. 20. | 


drinking much wine; tip- | 
Wine-biscutt (win binbet), n. A light bis- | 


Wine-merchan 
wane who deals in 
palm (win'pim),n. Ap from which 

pe it rnp is obtained, as ‘aryota wrens, 


press (win'pres), n. A machine, 
paratus, or place aa which the juice wen ti 


wine out of grapes. 

sap (win'sap), nm. A much esteemed 
American apple. 

Wine-skin (win'skin),n A bag or bottle 
made of the skin of an animal in ita natural 
shape for containing or carrying wine. 

WwW (win'sour), n. <A kind of ger 
crude tartar or argal which settles on the 
sides and bottoms of wine-caska 

Wine-taster (win'tis-tér), n 1, A person 
employed to taste and judge the quality, 
a of wine for purchasers.—2. A kind of 


pette used for sampling pene 
Wine vault (win'¥ valt),- n. 1 A vault fo 
which wine is stored cas 


ks —2. A name 
frequently assumed by a public-house where 
the wine and other liquors are served at the 
bar orattables. Dickens. 


Wine-warrant (win'wor-ant), n <A war- | 


rant to the keeper of a bonded warehouse 
for the delivery of wine. 
Wine-wh 
Wing (wing), (0b wi ca 
wing), n . Wenge, a Scan- 
dinavian vord: Sw. ent Dan. tinge, Icel. 
rengr, a wing: comp. lceL. vingea, to swing; 
probably formed by nasalization from same 
root as weigh, A. Bax. wegan, to lift, Goth. 
ryan, to move, and akin to wag, way, &c. } 
1. One of the anterior limbs in birds, corre- 
sponding to the arms in man, and {5 eget most 
cases serving a8 organs by which flight is 
effected, though in some birds they ae 
aid in running or swimming. Normally th 
wings consist of the bones of the fore-timba, 
ially modified and provided with fea- 
era. To that part of the limb analogous 
to the hand are attached the primaries or 
greater quill-feathers, the secondaries are 
affixed to the forearm, and the arm sup- 
ports the tertiaries and scapulars. The bone 
which represents the thumb gives rise to 
the bastard quills, and along the base of the 
quills are ranged the rica oer. Wings 
pi erage te re of nen of the gods of an- 
y, of demons, and of many 
tory In Christian art the use bp non 
limited to angels and devila.—2 An organ 
used for eke by some othér animals. In 
insects, the w is formed of two delicate 
skin layers, earonterl on hollow tubes or 
nervures placed in communication with the 
respiratory system. The forma of insect 
ae are Very Various; some of the more 


rtant diversities being characteristic of | 


erent ordera. The wings of bats consist 
ot a fold of skin which commences at the 
neck and extends on ench side between the 
fore-legs or arma and the posterior limbs 
iM the fying-phalangers, Aying- squirrels, 

. the I pe of skin extending along 
rhe sides of the body serves as a mere 
chute, and is no o of true flig) = 
4. Used emblematical y, (a2) of ewiftness, or 
of anything that carries the mind upwards 
or along; means of flight or “o rapid motion; 
na, fear adds wings to fli ‘ Fiery expe- 
dition be my wis 3 Mate by the 
trustless wings o ‘false desire” Shak, (b) 
Of care or protection: often in the plural. 
In the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. Ps. Ixiii. 7. 


Eva goes under the wen of an aunt of mine. 
Farrar, 


4. The act or manner of flying: hy 
flying; flight; as, to take wing. ‘And the 
crow makes wing to the rooky wood.’ Shak. 
Though his affections are higher mounted than 
ours, yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the like 
ming. SAas, 
6. That which moves with a wing-like motion 
or which receives a wing-like motion from 
the action of the air, as a fan used to winnow 
grain, the vane or sail of a windmill, the fea- 
ther of an arrow, the anil of a ship, &e.—6, In 
bot. (a) a side shoot of a tree or plant. (6) One 
of the two side petals of a 2 
flower, as of the pea, bean, and like. See 


t(win'mér-chant),n. A mer- | 
wines. 


ey (win'wha), n. A mixture of | 


Wing-case (wing’kaés), 1. 


a building on one side of the central] or main 
portion.— 9% In fort. the longer side of 
crown or horn work uniting it to the main 
work.—10. A leaf of a gate or double door. 
1L. The laterally extending on of a 
poupheasre which cuts the bottom of the 
arrow. —12. In engin. (a) an extension 
endwise of a dam, sometimes at an angle 
with the main portion. (+) A side dam on 
a river shore for the purpose af contracting 
the channel (c) A lateral extension of an 
abutment F. HW. Knight See WING-WaALL. 
13. One of the sides of the stage of a theatre; 
also, one of the long narrow scenes which 
fill up the picture on the side of the stage 
‘Saw-dust on the stage and all the wings 
taken ont.' Mayhew.—14 One of the ex- 
treme divisions of an po regiment, fleet. 
orthe like. ‘The left put to flight" 
Dryden.—15. A shoulder besten small epan- 
lette. Simmonds.—16. A strip of leather or 
the like attached to the skirt of the runner 
in a grain-mill to aweep the meal into the 
spout —17. The side or portion 
of a dash-board —18. In geol. one of the 
sides or slopes of an anticline or aaddle- 
back Page.—On the wing, flying; a3, to 
shoot wild fowl on the wing ‘(os to 
ite object; on the road. . When had seen 
this hot love on the wing." Shak. ‘ Hearing 
he was on the wing for Coningsby Castle 
Disraeli — Upon the wings of the wind, with 
the ple eg velocity. Ps. xviii. 10.—Wing- 
-sackaigr phe e situation of a we om 
before wind with staudding-sai 
sides; also said of fore-and-aft vessels, when 
they are going with the wind right aft, the 
foresail boomed out on one side, and the 
mainsail on the other. Admiral Smyth. 
(wing), v.t. 1 To furnish with wings; 


to enable to fly or to move with celerity, as 


in flight. *‘ o righ old ocean, and who 
wings the storma’ Pope. 
Their own feathers plock'd, to meg the dart 
Which rank corruptian eure For Urals beawt.. 


2 To supply with side parta or divisions. | ad 

an army, & 4 babes te ‘On either side well 

a To t with our chiefest horse.” Shak — 
9 Seeman by flight; to cause to fly, as 


I, an old turtle, 
Hiden me tosome wither'd bough Shai, 
4. To move in flight through; to traverse by 
‘Crows and choughs that wing the 
midway air." Shak, 

Mags the bloe element, and borne sublime 
Eyes the set sen, gilding each distant clume. epert. 
6. To cut off the wings of; to wound in the 
wing; to disable a wing or limb of. [Sporit- 


ing or collog on} 
“All rig¢ht," Mr, Sacdgrass, * be noes ame 
masg him." 
—Tos wi ecllahin ce teas. bo phadeka tor ee 
to 
1 de upward fap az, aod soar'd to fame. 


bt Ida vi To fly; to exert the power 


of 


et sae aan ried 
Wien wnat mm view o the nest Siok 
hich the wi Phan wean: 
w covers the wings of coleo 
secta, as the beetle, &c.; the elytron. Called 
also Wing-cover. 
(wing'’kum-pas),u A com- 


Wing 
pase with an arc-shaped piece which pases 


through the opposite leg, and is clamped 


a set screw, 
Wing-covert (wing’kuv-ért), mn. In ornith 
see COVERT. 


Winged (wingd),2 1. Havin * The 
beasts, heh gn and the = fowls." 
Shak. ‘Thy winged messengers.” Milfon. 


- Swift; tupid: passing quickly; as, winged 
What th my a hours of 

Like ® a uiks, Joona far Lite py oon 
9. Fanned with wings; swarming with birds 
‘The pe air dark with plumes." Milton. 
4. with or as with wings; 
soaring; lofty; elevated; sulilime. 

How the sentiment that rirtuc is to be fal- 
lower! for its own sake, because its ceeence is divane. 

F. 5S. Harford. 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 


tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; 


ui, Sc. abune; Y, Se. fey. 
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coiled around a mandrel and welded. The 
ribbon is made by welding together laminz 
of iron and steel, or two qualities of iron, 
and drawing the same between rollers into 
a ribbon. . H. Knight. 

Wire-wheel (wirwhel), n. A brush-wheel 
made of wire instead of bristles, used for 
cleaning and scratching metals preparatory 
to gilding or silvering. K. H. Knight. 

Wire-work (wirweérk),n. Some kind of fab- 
ric made of wire. 

Wire-worker (wirwérk-ér), n. One who 
manufactures articles from wire. 

Wire-worm (wirwérm), n. A name given 
by farmers to the larvae or grubs of several 
insects, which are species of the coleopter- 
ous family Elateridw. Elater or Agriotes 
lineatus, E. or A. odscurus, and B. or A. 
sputator, are well-known British species. 
They are said to live for years in the larva 
state, during all which time they are very 
destructive to cornfields and also to vege- 
tables by attacking the roots. The name 
of wire-worm is given from the cylindrical 
form and great hardness and toughness of 
these grubs. 

Wire-wove (wir'wiv),a. Applied toa paper 
of fine quality and glazed, used chiefly for 
letter-paper. See under WOVE. 

Wiriness (wi'ri-nes), n. The state or quality 
of being wiry. 

Wirry,t v.t. To worry. Romaunt of the 


Wiry (wi'ri), a. 1. Made of wire; like wire. 
2. Tough; lean and sinewy. ‘A little wiry 
sergeant of meek demeanour and strong 
sense.’ Dickens. (Modern.) 

Wis (wis). Erroneously given in many dic- 
tionaries as a verb, with the pret. wist, and 
defined, to know, to be aware, to think, &c. 
But wist belongs to wit, to know (see WIT), 
and there never was a real verb wis, to 
know. The error seems to have arisen from 
the adverb Y-wis, t-wis (certainly), being fre- 
quently written with the prefix apart from 
the rest of the word, and often with a capi- 
tal letter so as to appear as Y wis, or I wis; 
hence the J was mistaken for the first per- 
sonal pronoun, and the verb wis created. 
No doubt writers themselves (in later times 
at least) have often thought when they 
wrote ‘I wis’ they were using a verb, and 
have regarded it as equivalent to I know, 
ween, or I imagine. 

Wis,t Wisly,t adv. Certainly; truly. Chau- 


cer, 

Wisalls, Wisomes, n. pl. The leaves or tops 
of carrots and | paraneps. {Local.) 

Wisard (wiz’drd). See WIZARD. 

Wisdom (wiz’dom), n. (A. Sax. wieddm, from 
wis, wise, and the term. -dém (see WISE and 
Dom). Similar are Icel. vfsdémr, Sw. visdom, 
Dan. visdom, viisdom, wisdom.) 1. The qua- 
lity of being wise; the power or faculty of 
seeing into the heart of things, and of form- 
ing the fittest and best judgment in any mat- 
ter presented for consideration; a combina- 
tion of discernment, judgment, sagacity, or 
similar powers, involving also a certain 
amount of knowledge, especially knowledge 
of men and things gained by experience. It 
is often nearly synonymous with discretion, 
or with prudence, but both of these are 
strictly only particular phases of wisdom. 
Frequently we find it implying little more 
than sound common sense, perfect sound- 
ness of mind or intellect; hence it is often 
opposed to folly. 

If you go on thus you will kill yourself; 


And ‘tis not wisdom thus to second grief 
Against yourself. 


Show your wisdom, daughter, 
In your close patience. 
Full oft we see 
Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly. Shad. 
His actions show much like to madness: pray hea- 


ven his 
Wisdom be not tainted ! Shak. 
That which moveth God to workis goodness, and 
that which ordereth his work is wisdom, and that 
which perfecteth his work is power. Hooker, 


Common sense in an uncommon degree is what 
Coleridge. 


Shak. 


the world calls wisdom. 


2. Human learning; erudition; knowledge 
of arts and sciences; scientific or practical 
truth. 

Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians. Ac. vii. 22. 
3. Quickness of intellect; readiness of ap- 
prehension; dexterity in execution: as, the 
wisdom of Bezaleel and Aholiab. Ex. xxxi. 
3, 6.—4. Natural instinct and sagacity. Job 
xxxix. 17.—5. In Serip. right ju ent con- 
cerning religious and moral truth; true re- 
ligion; godliness; piety; the knowledge and 


fear of God, and sincere and uniform obe- 
dience to his commands. 

So teach us to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. . Ps. xc. 12. 
6. With possessive pronouns used as equiva- 
lent to a person (like ‘your highness’, &.). 

Viola. I saw thee late at the Count Orsino's. 

Clown. ... Ithink I saw your wisdom 


Shak. 

— Book of Wisdom, called by the Septuagint 
the Wisdom ef Solomon, one of the apocry- 
phal books of the Old Testament. It was 
considered canonical by some of the fathers 
of the church, who ascribed its authorship 
to Solomon; but it is now generally held to 
be apocryphal, most theologians agreeing 
that its author must have been a Jew of 
Alexandria of the first or second century 
B.C.— Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Strach, 
the name given in the Septuagint to the 
apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus. — Wts- 
dom, Genius, &. See under GENIUS. 

Wisdom-tooth (wiz dom-tith), n. A large 
back double-tooth, so named because not 
appearing till a person is pretty well up in 
years, and so, presumably, has attained 
some degree of om. 

Wise (wiz), a. [A. Sax. wis, wise, prudent; 
D. wijze, Icel. oles, Dan. vits, G. weise, Goth. 
veis, wise, from same root as wit, wot, L. 
video, to see (see VISION); Gr. (v)idein, Skr. 
vid, to see. e wise man is therefore the 

man that sees and knows. See WIT.) 1. Hav- 
ing the power of discerning and judging 
correctly, or of discriminating between what 
is true and what is false, between what is 
fit and proper and what is improper; pos- 
sessed of discernment, judgment, and dis- 
cretion; as, a wise prince; a wise magis- 
trate. ‘What the wise powers deny us for 
our good.’ Shak. 

The wisest and best men in all ages have lived up 
to the religion of their country when they saw no- 
thing in it opposite to morality. ddéson. 

% Discreet and judicious; prudent; sen- 

sible. 

Five of them (the ten virgins) were wse, and five 
were foolish. Mat. xxv. 2. 

Spite of praise and scorn, . .. 
Attain the wise indifference of the wise. 
Tennyson, 
8. Becoming a wise man; sage; grave; seri- 
ous; solemn. 
In wie depot, oe a He and er 
n wise de , spake mu . 
pe Milton. 


4. Learned; knowing: erudite; enlightened. 
Shak. — 5. Practically or experimentally 
knowing or acquainted ; versed or skilled; 
experienced; dexterous; specifically, skilled 
in some hidden art, as magic and divina- 
tion. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 
They are wtse to do but to do the 
have nO knowledge. Jers iv as Rood they 
In these nice sharp quillets of the law, 
Good faith, 1 am no wiser than a daw. 
6. Calculating; crafty; cunning; 
wary; wily. 
He taketh the wise in their own craftiness. Job v. 13. 
I am too wise to die yet. Ford. 


7. Godly; pious; religious. 


From a child thou hast known the holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation. 


2 Tim. iii. 18. 
8. Dictated or guided by wisdom; contain- 
ing wisdom; judicious; well adapted to pro- 
duce good effects; applicable to things; as, 
& wise saying; a wise scheme or plan; wise 
conduct or management; a wise determina- 
tion. Used adverbially. 


Thou speakest wéser than thou art ware of. Shad. 


— Wise man, a man skilled in hidden arts; 
a sorcerer. 

I pray you tell where the wise mean the conjurer 
dwells. Peele. 


— Wise woman, (a) a woman skilled in hid- 
den arts; a witch: a fortune-teller. ‘The 
wise woman of Brentford.’ Shak. 

S ing, di lar f. 

iF ise woman and wich to be the same. Hood. 
(6) A midwife. Sir W. Scott.— Never the 
wiser (or similar phrases), without any in- 
telligence or information; still in utter ig- 
norance. 


The Pretender, or Duke of Cambridge, may both 
be landed, and | never the wiser. Swift. 


Wise (wiz), n. (A. Sax. wise, D. wijs, Icel. 
vis, visa, Dan. viis, G. weise, mode, manner; 
closely akin to the adjective wise, and per- 
haps lit. the known or skilful manner. 
Guise is the same word, having come to us 
from the German through the French, like 
guile and wile, guard and ward, &c.) Man- 


Shak. 
subtle; 


ner; way of being or acting; mode. ‘In 
how wise.’ Shak. 


This song she sings ia most commanding twdse. 


Sir P, Sidney. 
The sound, upon the fitful gale, 
In solemn wise did rise and fail. Sir #”. Scott, 


As an independent word wise is obsolescent 
or poetical, except as used in such phrases 
as in any wise, tn no wise, on this wise, aud 
the like. ‘If he that sanctified the field 
will in any wise redeem it.’ Lev. xxvii. 19. 
jphall in no wise lose his reward.’ Mat. x. 
4 
He is promised to be wived 
To fair Mariana; but tn mo wise 
Till he had done his sacrifice. Shak, 
On this wise ye shall bless the children of Israel. 
Num, vi. 23. 
It is used in composition, as in likewuwe, 
otherwise, lengthwise, &., having then 
much the same force as -ways, as in length- 
ways.—To make wise,+ to make show or ap- 
pearance; to pretend; to feign. 
They made wise as if the gods of the woods . . . 
should appear and recite those verses. /«flenhamt. 


Wise t (wiz), n. Wisdom. Milton. 

Wiseacre (wiz’a-kér), n. (G. weissager, a 
soothsayer, a prophet—a word that appears 
to be compounded from wetse, wise, and 
sagen, to say; but it has really been modi- 
fled by erroneous etymological notions(much 
like E. -fish, rrow-grass, &c.), the 
origin being 0.H.G. vizzago, vizago, a pro- 


sayer of things; a learned or wise map. 
Pythagoras learned much . . . becoming a mighty 
witseacre, Leland. 
2. One who makes pretensions to great wis- 
dom; hence, in contempt or frony, a would- 
be wise person; a fool; a simpleton; a dunce. 
There were at that time on the bench of justices 
many Sir Paul Eithersides, hard, unfeeling, supersti- 
tious wrseacres. B. Fonson. 
Wise-hearted (wiz’hart-ed), a. Wise; know- 
ing: skilful. Ex. xxviii. 3. 


Wise-like (wf's'l¥k), a. Resembling that 


which is wise; sensible; fudicious. ‘The 
only wise-like thing I heard anybody say.’ 
Wiselin vf Bt (wilin aay One who pretends 
ng), m. One who preten 
to be wise; a wiseacre. 
This may well put to the blush these weselings 
that show themselves fools in so speaking. Donne. 


(wiz'li), adv. 1. Ina wise manner; 


with wisdom; prudently; judiciously; dis- 


creetly. Prov. xvi. 20. 


Then must you speak 
Of one that lov'd, not wisely, but too well. SAaéd. 


2. Craftily; warily; with art or stratagem. 


Let us deal wetsely with them; lest they multiply, 
. . and fight against us. x. iL x0. 


Wiseness (wiz’nes), n. Wisdom. 


Yet have I something in me dangerous, 
Which let thy weseness fear. Shak. 


Wish (wish), v.i. (0.E. wische, wusche, A. Sax. 


wgscan, to wish, from wise, a wish; D. wen- 
n, G. wtinschen, O.H.G. wunscan, Icel. 

ceskja (with loss of initial v and of n also lost 
in English), Dan. onske, Sw. énska; froma 
root seen also in Skr. van, to love, vanchh, 
to desire, to wish, also in L. Venus, the god- 
dess, veneror, to venerate.] 1. To have a 
desire; to cherish some desire, either for 
what is or for what is not supposed to be 
obtainable; to long: with for before the 
object. ‘But if yourself... did ever wish 
chastely and love dearly.’ Shak. 

They cast four anchors out of the stern, and wished 
Jor the day. Acts xxvii. a9. 

his % ‘ood ment as an antiquary could 

wih for.) Rood an argu ‘Arbuthnot. 
2. To be disposed or inclined: with well or 
tli (which might be regarded as nouns 
rather than as adverbs). 

Those potentates who do not wish well to his 


affairs have shown respect to his personal character. 
Addtson, 


8. To hope or to fear in a slight degree, or 
with a preponderance of fear over hope. 
(May be regarded as transitive and govern- 
ing following clause.) 

I wish it may not prove some ominous token of 
misfortune to have met with such a miser as I am, 


Sir P. Stdnuey. 
I wish they don't half kill him by their ridiculous 
fondness. Afiss Burney, 
Wish (wish), v.¢. 1. To desire; to long for. 


Should I have wtshed a thing it had been he. Sted, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death. SAak. 
(Here ‘them to’=to them.) 
I have wishk'd this marriage, night and day, 
For many years. Tennyson. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


WISH 


Under this head may be ranked many cases 
in which the verb governs an infinitive or a 
clause; as, he slike @ to go; I wish you to 
do that. 
I wash above all things that thou mayest prosper. 
3 Sohn 2. 
I wesh all good befortune you. Ska, 
2. To frame or express desires concerning; 
to desire to be (with words completing the 


sense). ‘Wished me partaker in thy hap- 
iness.’ Shak. ‘Could wish himself in 


ames.’ Shak. ‘May wish Marcius home.’ 


" Is it well to wish thee happy? Tennyson. 


8. To imprecate or call down upon; to in- 
voke. 
Let them be driven backward and 


that wrk me evil. 


If heaven have any grievous plague in store 
Exceeding those that I can wis/s upon thee. SAa&. 


4.¢ To ask; to request; to seek; to invite. 
‘I will wish thee never more to dance.’ Shak. 
Digby should find the best way to make Antrim 
communicate the affair to him, and to wrshé his as- 

tance. Clarendon. 
§.¢ To recommend; to commit to another's 
confidence, kindness, or care with favouring 
representations; to commend in order to 
the acceptance of others. ‘He was wisht to 
avery wealthy widow.’ Rowley. 

If I can by any means light on a fit man to teach 
her that wherein she delights, I will wis him to her 
father, Shak 

Wish (wish), n. 1. Desire; sometimes eager 
desire; a longing; a hankering. Job xxxiii. 6. 


Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought: 


Like our shadows, 

Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. Young. 
2. An expression of desire; a request; a pe- 
tition ; sometimes an expression of a kind 
interest in the welfare of others, and some- 
times an imprecation. 

Blistered be thy tongue 
For such a wesh. Shak, 
I thank you for your z2sh, and am well pleased 
To wish it back on you. Shak, 
Delay no longer, speak your 2s, 
Seeing I must go to-day. Tennyson. 


8. The thing desired; the object of desire. 


You have your wash; my will is even this. SAad2. 
Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy other self, 
Thy weshr exactly to thy heart's desire.  Afiiton. 


The difference between wish and desire seems to 
be, that desire is directed to what is obtainable, and 
a wish nay be directed to what is obtainable or not, 

BwmnAees. 


Wishable (wish’a-bl), a. Worthy or capable 
of being wished for; desirable. ‘The glad 
and wishable tidings of saluacion.’ J. Udall. 


(Rare. } 

Wish-bone, Wishing-bone (wish’bén, 
wish’ing-bén), n. The forked bone in a 
fowls breast; the merry-thought. See MER- 


RY-THOUGHT. 

Wishedlyt (wisht/li), adv. According to 
desire. Knolles. 

Wisher (wish’ér), n. One who desires; one 
who expresses a wish. ‘ Wishers were ever 
fools.’ k. 

Wishful (wish’fyl),a. 1. Having or cherish- 
ing desires; desirous: with of before an ob- 
ject; as, to be twishful of one's assistance. — 
2 Belonging to one who wishes or longs; 
showing desire; longing. 

From Scotland am | stolen even of pure love, 
To greet mine own land with ny wisA/nl an 


put to shame 
Ps. xl. 24. 


You cannot behold a covetous spirit walk by a 

Idsmith's shop without casting a mésh/nd eye at 

@ heaps upon the counter. Spectator. 
S&S Desirable; exciting wishes. [Poetical. } 


Nor could I see a soil where’er I came 
More sweet and awish/ué, Chapmas. 
(wishfyl-li), adv. Ina wishful 
manner; with desire or ardent desire; with 
the show of desiring; wistfully. 

I sat looking wish/udly at the clock; for which 
... I had chosen the inscription, ’ Art ts long, and 
life is short.’ SFohknson. 

Wishfulness (wish’fyl-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being wishful; longing. 

The natural infirmities of youth, 


Sadness and softness, hopefulness, wish/te/ness. 
Str H. Taylor. 


-cap (wish’ing-kap), n. The cap of 
Fortunatus, in the fairy tale, upon Sa 
rs which he obtained whatever he wish 
or. 

Wisbing- rod (wish‘ing-rod), ». The pure 
gold of the Nibelungs, the possession of 
which conferred the power of keeping the 
whole world in subjection. . 

Wishlyt (wish’ll), ade. Same as Wistly. Mir. 
for Mags. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér; 


Wispen | (wis'pn), a. 


or wisps. 
She hath already put on her worden garland. 
is, urey. 
Wisse,t Wissen,+ vt. [Also wissen, 


Wist (wist), pret. of wit. 
Wistaria ( wis-ti'ri-a), n. 


Wistful ( wist'fyl), a. 


Wistfulness (wist’fyl-nes), n. The state or 


Gare 


Wistless (wist’/les), a. Not knowing; igno- 


pine, pin; 
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Wish-wash (wish'’wosh),n [Fromwishy- | Wistlyt (wist'li), ade. [See WISTFUL } 


washy.) Any sort of weak, thin drink. 
Wishy-washy (wish'i-wosh-i), @ [A 
reduplicated word from washy.] Very 
thin and weak; diluted: said originally of 
liquid substances; hence, feeble; not solid; 
wanting in substantial qualities; as, a wiehy- 
washy apeech. ‘A wikhky-wwashy man with 
hardly a mind of his own.’ T'rollope, [Colloy, } 
Agoodseaman . . . none of your Guinea-pigs, 
nor your fresh-water, winty-warky, fair- weather 
fowls. Swollrtl, 


Wishy-washy (wish'i-wosh-i), n, Any sort 
of thin, weak liquor. [Colloq.] 
Wisket (wis’ket),. A basket; a whisket. 

(Local. ] 

Wisp (wisp), n. (0. E. wispe, weep, wipe. 
‘The A. Sax. form would be wips, but it 
does not occur; and the final « is formative, 
wips being closely connected with the verb 
to wipe. We find also L.G. wiep, a wisp, 
Norweg. vippa . . . a wisp to aprinkle 
or daub with.” Skeat. Akin alao to whip.] 
1. A bundle of straw or other like substance; 
as, a iviep of hay; a wisp of herbs. 

A wi or ¢mall twist of straw or hay was often 
applied as a mark of opprobnom ta an bmmodest 
wotnan, a scold, or similar offenders: even the show- 
ing it to a wowan was therefore considered the 
greatest affront. 

A wire of straw were worth a thousand crowns 

To make this shameless callat know herself.— 

3 Aten, FY. ii. 2, ares. 


29 A whisk or small broom. Simmonds.— 
8. An ignis-fatuus or will-o'-the-wisp. 


We did not know the reol light, but chased 
The maisy that flickers where no foot can tread. 


7 recy ror. 
Wiep (wisp) v.¢. 1. To brush or dress, as 
with a wisp —2Z To rumple. Halliwell. 


(Provincial English.) 
Formed of a wisp 


wisien, from A. Sax, wisian, from tfa, 
wise.) To teach: to direct. Chaweer. 
See WIT 
[In honour of 
Caspar Wistar, once professor of anatomy 
in the University of Pennsylvania.) <A 
genus of plants, nat. order Leguminosm. 
The species are deciduous, twining shrubs, 
natives of China and North America. 
Several (as Wistaria chinensis) have been 
introduced into England, and, when in 
flower, they form some of the handsomest 
ornaments of the garden, W. frutescens is 
a species belonging to the United States. 
[A word the forma- 
tion of which it is mot very easy to explain. 
It is comparatively modern, and seema to be 
used, with change of termination, for the 
older wistly, weed four times by Shakspere, 
and also by Holland and Drayton. Wistl 
may be from wist, known, the passive being 
useil for the active, giving the sense of ob- 
servingly, which appears to be the original 
sense, though in some passages wistfully, 
longingly, may suit the sense better.) 1. Ear- 
neatly or eagerly attentive; carefully or 
anxiously observant. 
In sullen mutt rings chid 
The artlesse songsters, that their musicke sull 
Should charme the sweet dale and the werffudf hill. 
NY, Browne, 
This commanding creature .. . put on such a 
resignation in her countenance, and bore the whis- 
pers of all around the court with such a pretty un- 
easiness . . . until she was perfectly confused bY 
mecting something so warffid in all she acai 7 ny 
Jere, 
2. Full of thoughts; contemplative; musing; 
pensive 
Why, Gribbinol, dow thou so wirt/il seem? 
There's sorrow in thy look. Gear, 
8 Pensive or melancholy from the absence 
or want of something; earnest [rom a feel- 
ing of desire; longing. 
Lifting up one of my sashes, I cast many a wrst/u/é, 
melancholy, look toward the sea. Swr?. 
(wist’fyl-li), ado. In a wistful 
manner: (a) thoughtfully; musingly; pen- 
sively. (b) Earnestly; attentively. (c) Long- 
ingly; wishfully. 


of being wistful. 
(wis’ti-ti),n [Native name] A 
amall species of monkey. Otherwise called 
Marmoeet or Ouistiti. 


rant; unwitting. [Rare.] 
$0tstless what I did, half from the sheath 
Drew the well-tempered biade. 


note, not, mdve;  tibe, tub, bull; 


1. Observingly; with scrutiny; earnestly; 
attentively. 

Such like there are among the Triballians and 
Ilynans, who with their very eresghrt can witch, yea, 
and kill those whom they look wa’y upon any long 
time, Halland 
She thought he blush'd, as knowing Tarquin’s lust, 
And, blushing with him, winffy on him pared; 

Her earnest cye did make him more amazed. 542s 
2 Wistfully; longingly. [A doubtful mean- 
ing. ] 

Speaking it, he wilt!y look'd on me, 

As who should say, ‘1 would thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart.” 5444 


Wistonwish (wis'ton-wish), n The native 
Indian name of the Cynomys indowmcwnus 
of America. See PRAIRIE-DOG. 

Wit (wit), v.t and i see conjugational forms 
below, [A. Sax. wifan, to know; prea u& 
wit, I know, I wot, 40 wis?, thou wottest, 
he wit, he knows or wots; pl. wifon, we, 
you, they know; pret. sing. wiste; pl wiaton; 

p. wist, The word occurs with similar con- 
fugational forms in the other Teut. tongues: 
). weten, pret. wief; Ivel vila, Pret pian; 
Dan. vide, pret. vidste; Goth cifan, pret 
viesa; G, wissen, pret. weeste. The forms 
wottest, wols, wolting, &c., are comparatively 
modern forms. Cog. L. rideo, riswim, to see 

(see Vision), Gr. (ehdein, to see, (r)eidena’ 
to know, Skr. vid, to know, to perceive 
Hence wit, the noun, witness. Akin are wise, 
wizard.) To know; to be or become aware; 
to learn: used with or without an object. 
the object a often a clause or state- 
ment, (a) Infinitive or gerund. 

And his sister stood afar of to woF what would be 
done to him, Exii¢ 
Now please you wif 
The epitaph is for Mariana writ. Sak 
Moreover, brethren, we do you fo auf of the grace 


of Ged bestowed on the churches of Macedonia. 
@ Lor. Will. F. 


[We do you fo wit=we make you to know | 
To wit is now used chiefly to call attention 
to something particular, or as introductory 
to a detailed statement of what has been 
just before mentioned generally, and is 
equivalent to namely, that is to eny; as, 
there were three present, to wit, Mr. Brown, 
Mr, Green, and Mr. Black. (6) Present tense 
I wet well where he is. Aves 

A happy horse, to bear the weight of Antony! 

Do bravely, horse! for mets thou whom thou mover; 


Sl 

More water glideth by the mill 
Than wer the miller of, fiat 
Wie wei not what it means. SA 
‘Por you what I found? SAat 


Nay, nay, God ea’, so thou wert nobly bors 
Thow hast a pleasant presence. Tenng ren, 
(c) Preterite tense, (Wist in all persona) 

For be wif not what to say; for they were sore 
afraid, aurke, im, dk. 

And when the children of Israel caw it, they abl 
one to another, lt is manna; for they wae! pot what 
it Wms, Gen. xr 15 
(d) Present participle. 

Vet ore these feet . . . 

Swift-winged with desire to get a crave, 

As wafting 1 oo other comfort have. Shab, 
And why he left your court, the gods themacives, 
fatvag oo more than], are ignorant, Sai 

Wit (wit), n. (A. Sax, wif, geiit, knowledge, 
mind, understanding; Icel. rit, Dan. vid, G. 
witz, understanding, wit. See the verb J 
L. Intellect; understanding or mental power 
collectively. 

Your war will not 60 soon out as another man’s wil; 
‘tis strongly wedged wp mn a block-head. SA 

Will pats in practice what the wal deviseth; 

Will ewer acts, and gel contemplates still 

Str *F, Danes 
2 A faculty or power of the mind or in- 
tellect: generally used in the plural; as, be 
has all his wits about him. 

But there are many who have a bad trick of mind- 
ing the preacher carefully enowgh for a monwte ortw, 
and then letting their witi wander, and thinking about 
something cise. Kingsicy- 
—The five wits,an old expression sometimes 
used for the five senses, but oftener defined: 
common wit, imagination, fantasy, estima- 
tion, memory. 

If our wits run the wild-goose chase, I have doac: 


for thou hast more of the wild-goose in ome of thy 
wats, than Ihave in my whole Are. Shak. 


But my Ate wits nor my five senses can 
i e one foolish heart from serving thee. 


2 SAez. 
—At one’s wits’ end, at a loss what further 
steps or measures to adopt; having exhausted 
the last known plan or contrivance; 
to think further. 
The neighbourhood were at there wets’ ened. 
aidey what would be the tena. Ser R. LBstrengy. 


ti, Sc. abune; §¥, Sc. fey. 





oil, pound; 
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—To live by one’s wits, to live by shifts or 
expedients, as one without a regular means 
af living. 

Addison sent to beg Gay, who was then fang by 
Aas wily about town, vo come to Holland House. 


3. Asuperior degree of intelligence or under- 
standing; bright reasoning powers, sense ; 
judgment, wisdom; sagacity. 

IT have the wif to think my master is a kind of knave. 
If 1 might teach thee wef, better it were, : 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so. Shak, 

He wants not wef the danger to decline. Dryden. 

4. The power of invention; the inventive 

faculty; contrivance: ingenuity, ‘ Each 


several stone, with wit well blazon'd." Shak, | 


ile had not the wal to invent new capitals in the 

game style; he therefore clumsily copied the old ones, 

Rustin, 
6.4 The power of original combination under 
the influence of the imagination; the imagi- 
native faculty. 

Mw in poetry .. . is no other than the faculty of 
imagination in the writer, w oer over 
all the memory for the species or ideas of those things 
which it designs to represent. Dirpairn, 


6. The faculty of associating Ideas in a new 
and ingenious, and at the same time natural 
and pleasing way exhibited in apt lan * 
the felicitous combination of words and 
thoughts by which unexpected resemblances 
between things apparently unlike are viv- 
idly set before the mind eo as to produce a 
shock of pleasant surprise; facetiousness. 


AP ot lies most in the assem ¢ of ideas, and put- 
ting those together with quickness and variety, 
wherein can be found any resemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures and nerecable 
visions to the fancy. Leorke. 

Troe wif consists in the resemblance of ideas. . .. 
But every resemblance of ideas is not what we call 
tat, and it must be such an one that gives delight and 
surprise tothe reader, Where the likeness iso 
it Creales 0G surprise, and ia not tut, Thus, when a 
poct tells us that the bosom of his mistress is as white 
as snow, there is no Buf in the comparison; but when 
he adils, with a sigh, it is as cold too, it then grows 
inbo mal. Bryden. 

True tif is nature to advantage drest, 

What off was thought, but ne'er so well exprest. 


[The two extracts following bear on the 
distinction between wit and Awmowr. } 


Dr. Trusler says that muy relates to the matter, 
Axnetonre to the manner: that our old comedies 
abounded with wf, and our old actors with AMemvnr; 
that Awercwr always excites laughter but wit does 
not; that a fellow of Ammer will set a whole com- 
pany ina roar, but that there is a smartness in wi, 


which cute while it pleases. Ji, he adds, always | 


implies sense ani! abilities, while 4neewr does not; 
Auwmcur is chiefly relished by the vulgar, but educa- 
tion is requisite to comprehend way, Fleming. 


It Gb no uncommon thing to hear ‘Ave Aas Awemour 
rofaer than wif.” Here the expression commonly 
means pleasantry: for whoever has humour has wis, 
although it does not follow that whoever has wor has 
huriwur, Humour is wif appertaining to character, 
and indulgesin breadth of drollery rather than in play 
and brilliancy of point. /P af vibrates and spirts; hu- 
mMour springs up exuberantly aa from a fountain and 
rungon. In Congreve you wonder what he will say 


next: in Addison you repose on what is said, listen- | 


ing with assured expectation of something congenial 
and pertinent. The French have little nie be- 
Cause they have litte character: they excel all na- 
Huns in wuf because of their levity and sharpness 
Lamaar. 
7. One having genius, fancy, or humour: in 
modern Usage, one Who excels in the faculty 
defined in last definition; one distinguised 
for bright or amusing sayings; a humorist. 
The dulness of the foul is the whetstone of the wiry, 
SA gk, 


0, sure Lam, the mefr of former day: 
To subjects worse have given admiring pa 
As. 
Intemperate cut will spare neither friend nor foe. 
Sur &, DL Estrangr. 
& In phren. the faculty which is said to pro- 
duce the sentiment of the ludicrous or the 
feeling of mirth, and gives the tendency to 
view objects in a ludicrous light. Its organ 
is assigned a place at the side of the upper 
art of the forehead. See PHRENOLOGY. 
tan (wit'n), mn. ar Lit. the wise men; the 
witenagemot. J. A Green, 


Witch (wich), n. [A Sax. wiece, a witch, | 


wieca, a magician, a wizard; origin doubt- 
ful. Skeat's explanation is the most pro- 
bable: 'Wieee is merely the fem. of wicca; 
and wicca laa corruption of A. Sax. iritga, 
a common abbreviated form of witiga or 
witega, a prophet, soothsayer, wiz 7a 
from witan, to see, allied to witan, to know.’ 
See WIT, also WISEACRE.] 1. Formerly, a 
parson of either sex given to the black art; 
ut how only applied to a Woman su 
tu have formed a compact with the devil or 
with evil spirits, and by their means to 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; j, job: 





&. go; 





‘h, Fr. ton; ; ng, sing; 


operate supernaturally; one who prac 
surcery or enchantment. 

When we be in trouble, or sickness, or lose any- 
thing, we run hither and thither to wvtraer or gorce- 
rers whom we call wise men. fLafimer. 

Dewil or devil's dam, I'll conjure thee: 

Blood will | draw on thee, thou art a wee: 

a 
2. A term of reproach for an old and ugly 
woman with no reference to the practice of 
sorcery. 
Foul wrinkled witch, what makest thou in my eee 
Swart, 


4. A bewitching or charming young woman; 
a female possessed of bewitching or fascinat- 
rie ep rage ght as, the Lancashire witches. 
—To be no witch, unable to do anything 
wonderful; to be not very clever at anything. 

The editor is clearly we wifch ata riddle. Cariyie. 


—Witches’ butter, See NosToc. 

Witch (wich), ot To bewitch; to fascinate; 
to enchant. ‘And witch the world with 
noble horsemanship.” Shak. 

Tl witek sweet ladies with my words aad 5 

Witch? (wich), n. [A. Sax. wiee, o kind of 
tree.) A kind of tree, probably a wych-elm 
ora wych-hazel. Spenser. 

Witch- (wich’bal), mn. A name given to 
interwoven roller-like masses of the stems 
of herbaceous plants, often met with in the 
step of Tartary. 

Witchcraft (wich’kraft), n. 1. The practices 

of witches; sorcery; a supernatural power 

which Geran were formerly supposed to 
obte y entering into compact with the 
devil. Indeed it was fully believed that vee 
gave themselves up to him, body and soul, 
while hee d that they should want for 
nothing, and able to assume whatever 
spars they pleased, to visit and torment 
their enemies, and accomplish their infernal 

Pp i As soon as the bargain was con- 

cluded, the devil was said to deliver to the 

witch an imp or familiar epirit, to be ray 
at call, and to do whatever it was direc 

By the aid of this imp and the devil together 

the witch, who was almost always an old 

woman, Was enabled to transport herself 
through the air on a broomstick, and to 
transform herself into various shapes, par- 
ticularly those of cats and hares; to inflict 
diseases on whomsoever she pleased, and 
to punish her enemies in a variety of ways. 

The belief in witchcraft is very ancient. It 

was a common belief in Europe till the six- 

teenth century, and maintained its ground 
with tolerable firmness till the middle of the 
seventeenth century; indeed it ia not alto- 
pecker extincteven at the present day, Num- 

rs of reputed witches were condemned to 


be burned, so that in England alone it is 


computed that no fewer than 30,000 of them 
suffered at the stake.—2. Power more than 
nataral; enchantment; irresistible influence; 
fascination. 
You have wrictcra/t in your lips, Kate, SAmsé, 
0, father, what a bell of wirAcnrst lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear. Shmé, 
Witch-elm (wich’elm) See WYCH-ELM. 
Witchery (wich'ér-i), n 1. Sorcery; en- 
chantment; witchcraft. Milton.—2. Fasci- 
nation; entrancing influence. 
He never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky. H’erairwertA, 
Witches'’-besom (wich'ez-bé-zum), n. The 
popular name of those broom-like bunches 
of branches developed on the silver-fir in 
consequence of the attack of a fungus known 
as Peridermium elatinum, common in Ger- 


many. 

Witches’-Sabbath ( wich’ ez-sab-bath), a. 
A stated meeting of witches and devils at 
night for communicating the mischief ny 
had done, and concocting more, at whic 
the most obscene rites, or rather revels, 
were indulged in. The witches rode to the 
rendezvous on broometicks, sometimes on 
their demon-lovers in the shape of goats, 
having previously anointed themselves with 
the fat of a murdered or unbaptized child. 
Neophytes were introduced to the devil at 
such meetings,where they received his mark 
on their bodies as evidence that they had 
Bold their souls to him. In Germany the 
witches'’-Sabbath was held on Walpuryie- 

oe See WALPURGIS-NIGHT. 

a conical aperture and inclined knife, which 
reduces to roundness a bar which is rotated 


as itis passed through, FE. HW. Knight. 

Witch-finder (wich tad-ar). n. <A profes- 
slonal discoverer of witches; one whose 
services were taken advantage of formerly 


qu, then; th, thin; 


(wich'et), n, A kind of plane with | 


when the persecution of so-called witches 
was in vogue, 

Witch - hazel (wich'ha-zl). See Wr H- 

Witchin ig (wich'ing) Bewiltching; suited 

i r), @. wi » Built 
to enchantment oo witchcraft. . 
"Tis now the very tolficding time of nivht, 
When churchyards yawn, SAak. 

Witch-meal (wich'mél), ». The powdery 
pollen of Lycopodittm claratum or club- 
moss. It is so rapidly inflammable that it 
is used in theatres to represent lightning. 

Witch-ridden (wich'rid-n}, a Ridden by 
witches. 

Witch-tree (wich’tré), n. [From its power 
over witches, But comp. A. Sax. wice, a 
kind of tree.] The rowan-tree or mountain- 
ash, Pyrw Awewperia, 

Wit-cracker + (wit'krak-¢r), ». One who 
breaks jesta; a joker. Shak. 

Wit-craft+ (wit’kraft), n. 1. Contrivance; 
invention.—2. Art of geri logic. 

Wite (wit), o.¢. pret. & pp. wited; ppr. witing. 
[A. Bax. witan, to punish, to blame, wiie, a 
punishment, a fine; Icel. rifa, to fine, viti, 
afine, punishment, D. wijten, to impute, to 
attribute, wijte, imputation.) To censure; 
toimpute wrong to; toreproach; to blame. 
Spenser, [Oli English and Scotch.) 

te {vit}, n, (See the verb.) (Old English 
and Scotch.) 1A Fyne pain, pen- 
alty, or mulct.—2. Blame attaching to one; 
reproach; fault. CAaweer. 

Wite,t.t (See Wit.) To know. Chaweer. 

Witenagemot (wit’'en-a-ge-mot),n [A. Sax. 
witena-gemii—witena, gen. pl. of wita, a 
wise man, (gejndt, a wee & Moot, an 
assembly; lit. the assembly of the wise men. ] 
Among the Anglo-Saxons, the great na- 
tional council or parliament, consisting of 
athelings or ipeines. nobles or ealdormen, 
the lange landholders, the principal ecclesi- 
astica, &c. The meetings of this council were 
sy bt they formed the highest court 
of judicature in the kingdom; they were 
summoned by the king in any political 
emergency; their concurrence was neces- 
f to aire validity to laws, and treaties 
with foreign states were submitted to their 
approval. They had even power to elect 
the king, and if the sceptre descended in 
his race it was by means of the formal re- 
cognition of the new king by the nobles, 
bishops, &c., in an assembly convened for 


the purpose, 
Wit-fish (wit'fish), n. [D. witriech, that fs 
white-fish.] An East Indian fish of the size 


of a whiting; also, another East Indian fish, 
the Alfula Indica of Ray, 

Witfult (wit'tyl), a. Full of wit, knowledge, 
or wisdom; wise; knowing; sensible. 


"Tis paulng miraculous that your dull and blind 
worship should so sodainly turn both sightful and war. 

Jul, Clap ian, 
[A. Sax. with, agninet, 


With (with), prep. 
towards, near, against or towards being the 
common meaning, still retained in ‘to fight 
with" a n, and in withstand, withdraw, 

[ ; Icel. vith, against, towards, along 

with; Dan. ved, near, with, against. The 

A. Sax. wither, opposite, contrary to, against 
seen in withers), is a comparative from this; 

é Icel. withr, D. weder, G. wieder, In gen- 
eral with now implies association, but this 
was not the notion originally connected with 
it; its modern meaning indeed has been to 
some extent borrowed from 0.E. and A.Sax. 

mid, with, which long fell into disuse. 

Hence withal, within, without.| A particle 

used to denote, indicate, designate, or ex- 

press —(a) Competition or antagonism; as, 
to fight, contend, or vie with. (In to fone 
with, the with may have the meaning indi- 
cated under (c); as, to fight with one party 
against another. ) 

; Herel... do contest 

As hotly and as nobly witt thy lave, 
As ever in ambitious strength I did : 
Con against thy valour, Shab, 

He shall lie wité any friar in Spain. Drypa'rn. 

(b) Identity of place; a being together or in 

the company of; sameness of locality; near- 

ness; proximity; companionship. 

Abide writ us, for it Is towards evening, 

Luke aim, 29. 

There is no living wifd thee, nor without thee. 


Tatirr. 
c) Mutual action or suffering; association 
n action, purpose, thought, feeling, and 
the like; partnership; intercourse. 
i 7th thee she talks, wifAé thee she moans, 
forth thee she sighs, wath thee she groans, 
Heit thee she says * Farewell gune own.’ Surrey, 
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ter cs Gabe, f etan e cr i-pgth, rd 
furetet (han, otf sreater iezeis Wat. 
in the Peag OF compass of, as with DY 
mayht; within & Tulles: as applied to time. 
het Jonger ago than; not later than, a 
withes a hour: as applied to quantity, Bet 
eaceeding, a, to keep tifhin one's income 
Nithen these five hours Hastings lived 
Uatamted Shab. 
| am xsthen three months as old as your Harry. 
Macrm ict 5 M2, 
3. Inakle or comprehended by the scupe. 
linlta, rench, or influence of; circumscnt 
hy: not beyond, not exceeding, not ore 
atc poping, &e. 
Come not esthin his danger by thy wil S28 


Hoth he and she are still arzfAan giv f= etr 
. were 


Were every action concluded a rrase nF Bs 
Eee 
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drew no <chibeuenies after it, we na Locke LP od inf. of witheay. Chaucer 


doubtedly, never err in our choice of good. 


4.¢in. ‘One come not within another's way." 
Shak, ‘Such war of white and red within 
her cheeks." Shak 
Within (witH-in’), adv, 1, In the interior or 
centre; inwardly; internally. 
This is yet the outward fairest side 
Olour design, NN it4in rests more of fear, Dassel. 
2. In the mind, heart, or soul, 
Ills from witAda thy reason must prevent. Dryden. 


3. In the house or dwelling: indoors; at 
home; as, the gentleman waits within, - 

But at this hour the house doth keep itself; 

There's none alfa. Shak, 
—From within, a compound adverbial and 
prepositional expression ; from the inside; 
from within doors, &c. An example is in 
extract under 2. 

Withinforth! (witH-in'férth), adv. Within 
doors; in the interior; within. * oh gee: Feely 
farther into the firm land.’ Holland [ , 

Withinside (witn-in’sid), ade, In the inner 
chp ‘A small oval pea of a young 

that was fixed in a panel within- 
side of the door,” Graves. 

Without (witH-out’), prep. [A. Sax. with- | 
titan, without—with, towards, against, and 
@t, out.) 1. On or atthe ontside or exterior 
of: out of: opposed to within. 

Witte! the bed her other fair hand was, Sa, 

For whilst | know, by seeing or hearing, &tc., that 
there is some co eal heing waa me, the ob- 
ject of that seanaitcn, 1 do more certainly know that 
there ts some spiritual being within me that sees and 
hears, JLab, 
2 Out of the limits, compass, range, or reach 
of; beyond, 

Eternity, before the world and after, ls Sanat one 
reach, I. Burnet 
3. Not having or nut being with; in absence 
or destitution of; in separation from; de- 

rived of; not with use or employment of; 

dependent or exclusively of; not having; 
not with. 

Excess of diet in costly meats and drinks... would 
be avoided: wise men will do it without a law; I 
would there might Le a law to restrain fools, Aacen, 


Happiness under this view every one Gogo 
gery Other things, acknowledged to be g 


can look upon wttenf desire, pass by, and be 
content to do eiphawl. By: ae 


Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For aiften! thee | cannot live. 
Abide with me when night is leh, 
For wafAdné thee | dare not die. Kethle, 
In colloquial lan ngage the object is fre- 
quently omitted after this preposition, eape- 
cially in such phrases as fo do without, to go 
without; as, they can give me no assistance, 
wo I must do without; he begged money 
from all, but in the end had to go without, 
And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 
Lf eest were as it is, or Lest trntAal, jaa, 
Without (wirt-out’), conj. Unless; except: 
in thia sense now rarely used by correct 
speakers and writers, even Shakspere re- 
acnicking it to characters of the Dogberry | 
t. 
ois will never live fo oF teats 
yourselves in breath with enertide. sie ig Paes 
He may stay him; marry, not without the ce 
kee willicap. : — shat. 
Such 0 one 28 4 man may not speak of ae 


aay Sir-reverence, 
Without (withH-out’), ade. 1. On the ont- 
side; outwardly; externally. 
Pitch the ark within and wifioud, Gen, vi. ta. 
2. Out of doors, 
Their doors are barr'd ayainst a ae flout ; 
Snarl, if you please, but you shall snarl witApess. 


Oryaem, 
3, As regards external acts; extervally, 


i rtAow! unspotted, innocent within, 
She feared no danger, for she knew no ein, 


—From without, a compound adverbial end | 
prepoal tional expression: from the ae 
opposite to froin within; as, sounds from 
without reached their ears. 

These were from wrttout the growing miseries, 


Without-door (witl-out'dér), a. Bein 
out of doors; exterior; outward ; extern 
‘Her awithout-door form.’ Shak, 

Withoutent (witn-out’en), prep. Withont. 

Wttheuten more delay I left the bank. Leng filet, 

Without-forth t (with-out'farth), adr. Out 
of doors; on the exterior; exteriorly; with- 
out. ‘ Without. forth they are spotted." Hol- 
land. [Rare.] 

Withoutside (wiTH-out'sid), ade, Outside; 
externally. 

Why does that lawyer wear black; does he carry 
bch lean adm nc A lg cen al a et le ae tk Se pha 2 a li ee cat ek hil a ae ee 


conscience nifkeutride | 


“ch, chain; 6b, Se. loch; ¢, 90; §, Job; , Fr. ton; ng, aing; SH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whlg; sh, arure.—-See Ker. chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


t sgiaed v.t. To contradict; to 
Withset | (wiri-set), vt To set against ; 


Withstand ( (with stand’), ri. pret. hes 
wifhstood; ppr. withstanding. Pr With, n 
sense of net, and efand; comp. G, wider- 
stehen, to withstand. See WITH, prep.) To 
fenes either with physical or moral force; 

; a8, to withstand the attack of 
to withstand eloquence or argu- 


Rage must be miAstowd, Shaw, 
When Peter was come to Antioch, | mit/ntood him 
to the face. iy : Gal tl ra. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields wittntvod, Gry. 


Withstand (witH-stand’), vi. To resist; to 
make a stand; to be in resistance. 

Withstander (wiTH-stand‘ér), mn. One that 
withatands; an opponent; aresisting power. 

Withstood (witi-styd’), pret. & pp. of with- 


Withwind (with'wind), n. [E. with, withe, 
a pliant twig, and wind, to entwist: comp. 
a winde, bindweed. } The we convolvulus. 

(with’i), n. [A. Sax. =o gt a rgoerty 
with; Icel. vithja, vith, a wi ’ 
Dan. vidie. Bw. vide, vidja, G. wie, 9 
low or osier ; allied to Gr. ifen, for vited, 
awillow. Froma root meaning ‘to twist or 
bend, seen also in L. ritis, a vine, rinum 
wine. See WINE] 1. A large species of 
ow, 


The wit4yis a reasonable large tree, for some have 
been found ten feet about. Avelyri. 


2 A withe: a twig; an osler.—% A halter 

made of withes= ‘Scotch, a woody. 
Withy (with'i or with't), a. Made of withes; 

like a withe; flexible and tongh. 

T learne to fold iny net 
And witty labyrinths in straits to set. J, Fletcher. 

Witjart (wit'jir), mn. The head; the brain- 
wai the skull. Richardson, [Old slang. 


be 
menta, 


tless (wit'les), a. 1. Destitute of wit | 
or understanding; inconsiderate; wanting | 


thought. 
A witty mother! mafic clee herson, SAak, 


2. Proceeding from folly or senselessness ; 
foolish; not under the ape of judg- 
— Pt a and cost, and witless v- 


Wittessly (wit ee, ade. Ina witleas man- 
ner; without the exercise of judgment; 
without understanding. Seaw. & Fi. 
tlessness (wit'les-nes), n The state or 
quality of being witless; want of j an aie 
understanding, or consideration, J 
witlesmess.' Sir FE. ce ie 
Witling (wit'l oa (Dim. from wif. A 
person who has little wit or understan 
a pretender to wit or smartness, ‘ News- 
paper wiflings.’ Goldsmith, 


A beau and ewef/iny perish'd in the throng. Pap. 


Witmonger (wit'mung-gér), 1 One who 

deals or indulges in Crt a og or low 
kind; a would-be wit; a witling. 

Witness (wit'nes), n. (A, Sax, tink teati- 
mony, lit. what one knows, from wifan, to 
know. See Wrr.] 1. Attestation of a fact 
orevent; testimony; as, to bear witness to 


a fact, to bear witness being the regular | 


phrase. 
If 1 bear titers of myself, my mthvers tye not true. 


The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose: 


An evil soul producing hens witwers 
Ia like a villain with a smiling cheek. Shak. 


2 That which furnishes evidence or proof. 


Laban said, This heap is a totrerr between me 
and thee this day. Gen, zicxi, ,f, 


$%. A person who knows or sees anything; 
one personally present. 
Your mother lives a avfmesr to that vow, 


Upon my looking round, I was witness to gi 
ances which filled ine with melancholy and ce 


4. In Jaw, (a) one who sees the execution of 
an instrument, and subscribes it for the 
ose of confirming its authenticity by his 
featim mony; one who signs his name as evi- 
dence of the genuineness of another signa- 
ture, (b) A poren whe wives teatimony or 
evidence under oath or affirmation in a judi- 
clal proceeding.—.Note. Witness when used 
as a predicate after the verb to be, can take 
the singular form though the sub ect ornomi- 
native is plural ‘Heaven and thy thonghts 
coheed erg nel hpi t .t effec- 
ually; to a great degree: a Vengeance; 
with great force, 50 as to leave some mark 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


Witsafe! (wit-sa 


Stak, 





WITTINESS 
5 & testimony behind * Here's vatican, 
with a witness !' Sha 


This, I confess, is haste, — ative, Latiner, 


Witness (wit’nes),v.t. 1. To attest; to give 
testimony to; to testify. 
Behold, how many things they wetness against thee, 
Mark mw. g. 
Methought you said 
You saw one here in court could mi/wers it Shad, 
2 To see or know by personal presence; to 
be a witness of; to observe, 
This is but a faint sketch of the incalculable calam- 
and horrors we must expect, ehould we ever 
mifwere the triumphs of modern infidelity, &. Hadi, 
I felt an cager desire to tetfwers this falr, which my 
fancy decked out as something wonderfully fine. 
rein. 
3. To give or serve as evidence or token of; 
to substantiate; to prove. ‘Letters whose 
contents shall wituess to him I am near ab 
home," 
Is not this true? (that there Is a famine) 
Our cheeks and hollow eyea do neafrercs i. 3 SAme, 
4. To foretell; to presage; to foretoken, 
[Rare. } 
Ah Richard, . 
Fall to the base earth from the firmament! 
Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 
MWitmenning storms to come, woe, and aa 


. see thy glory ike a shooting star 


Stn, 
5. To see the execution of and subscribe, as 
an instrument, for the purpose of estallish- 
ing its authenticity; as, to witness a bond 
or a deed.— Fitness ig often used in “4 
subjunctive imperatively or optatively, in 
many cases with inveraion, in such uses 


being = as . May witness; may . . . wit- 
ness; let... witnesw or be witness; bear 
wil ness. 


Heaven mifwert 
I have been to you a true and faithful wife. SAad, 


He was most princely; ever teifwers for an 
Those twins of learning that he raised in y 


Nad, 
Witness (wit'nes), vi To bear testimony; 
to give evidence; to testify. 


The men of Bewal wilwerted against him, even 


against Naboth .. . saying, Naboth did blaspheme 
God and the ki ng. i Ki, wei ry 
The witn of the truth was then so 


attended with this event (martyrdom) that tartyrdem 
naw alanis not only to witsess, but to mafness to 
death Sot, 


| Witnesser (wit'nes-¢r), n. One who gives or 


bears testimony. ‘A constant witnesser of 
the marriage of Christ.’ Dr, Martin. 

vt, [Probably a corrup- 
tion of vow é, through an erroneous 
notion of its etymology.) To vouchsafe. 
Putientam 


Wit-snapper | eh nm One who 


Witstanc (wit'stand),n. The state of being 
at one's wits’ end; a stand-still from not 
knowing what to do. 

They were at a wifrtend, and could reach no further, 


kp. Hae 
Wit-starved (wit'’stirvd),a, Barren of wit; 
destitute of genius. [Rare.] 
Waste t | m1. it; understanding; capacity. 


Witted ( (wit'ed), a. Having wit or under- 
standing: used chiefly in composition; as, a 
nick-witted boy, 

Witters (witérz), n pl. [Prov. E. withers, 
the barbs on an arrow-head; same word as 
withers of a horse, anaes ‘lit. thin ng that 
rpear or oppose.) 1. The barbs of a fishing- 
rorof a fishing-hook,4&c.—2. The throat. 


sfrooteh ) ( wit'i-kas-tér), n. [A pejor. 


from wit. ane te Pia crificaater,) A 
mean or pretende 


The mention of a nobleman seems quite — 
to arouse the spleen of our wifes, Af etton, 


Witticiem (wit'isizm), ». [From witty; 
comp. such words as Afticum, Gallicivm, 
This word seems to have been first used by 
Milton in 1681, being used in his Defence 
of the English People. ) A witty sentence, 

hrase, or remark; an observation charac- 

rized by wit. 

He is full of c ints of epigram, and 
witficermes : all Serr the digalty of heroic 
Verse. Addiren, 


Wwiteined! (wit'i- 1a Having wit; clever; 
Wi (w rs a ade ado. 1. In a witty manner; 
with wit; with a witty turn or phrase, or 
ee an ingenious and amusing association 
of ideas. ‘in conversation wifftaly pleasant.’ 


Sir P. Sidney -—2 Ingeniously; cunningly; 
artfully. * o his own harm so witfily con- 
trives.’ Dryden, 


Wittiness (wit'i-nes),n 1. The quality of 
being witty,—2 The quality of leing in- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


“a 


WITTINGLY 
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ae or clever. 
. pithiness in uttering.” Spenser. 

( wit'ing-li), adr. In a witting 

knowingly; with knowledge; by 


He kaow.ng'y anJ auttiagly beveett evil into the 
work. wT More. 
Wittolt (witol.. (Perhaps fee wit-all, ane 
who knows all. that is who knows but winks 
at his wife's infidelity; but more probably, 
as Wedzwood thinks, the same word as xif- 
tal, witeeal. wood wale, old names for a bird 
in whose nest the cuckoo's eggs Were some- 
times laid ce WoopWaLk; and comp. the 
origin «f the term cuckdd.}] A cuckold: a 
man who knows his wife's infidelity and 
submits to it 
Amainmon scurds wel: Loafer wel; yet they are 


the names <f Ser 3s: but, cuckold, muted, cuckold! 
the dewil hocself hath cot such a name! Sask. 


manner ; 


Wittollyt (wit'l-li), ade. Like a wittol or | 
cucku! SAax. 
bf (witi.a. (A Sax witiz, See WIT.) 


ossessed of ingenuity, judgment, know- 
ledge. or understanding; wise, discreet; 
knowing; artful ~The deep revolving, witty 
Backingham.’ Shak. —2 t Ingenious; clever; 
skilfully devised. 
Sfence in i:se bewrays more woe 
Than words thoigh ceer s a chy; 
A Pre ir charm dumb, you know, 
May chaleare doatie pry. Ring. 
3 Possessed of wit; smartly or cleverly 
facetious: ready with strikingly novel,clever, 
shrewd, ani amusing sayin. or with sharp 
repartee ; brilliant, sparkling. and a ee 
in expressing amusing notions or i 
hence, sumetimes, sarcastic; satirical: of 
persons 
The affectat -n. therefore, cf being w:2yb 
bog faset sod uty so meacs an wrowabe Waney. 


Hoeeyicmd, who was so cemercifaly Bere upea 

the womer. Eas sven the uadies ample satsfactoa 
ty marjig a Garcer’s Casbter. Sieece. 
4 Characterized by. or pregnant with wit or 
brilliant, sparkling. or inzenious ideas or 
notions; smartly and facetiously conceived 
or expressed ; bright and amusing: of lan- 
guace: as, a witty remark or re 


akin to w»<dwale (which see) ) The name 
of a bird which, as used by our older writers, 
has been identified with the golden oriole, 
the greenfinch. &c.: at the present day it is 
generally applied to the green woodpecker. 
as by Hood: *The ringing of the witwalls 
shrilly lauchter ’ 
Witwanton' :wit-won'ton). rf To indulge 
in vain, sy<-rtive. ur over-subtle fancies cou- 
comune ing; to speculate about idly or irrever- 
en 
” Dgeiea tts to zifesasmw it with the majesty cf 
Inve 
Witwanton! :wit-wen'ton) n One who in- 
dulges in idle. fowlish. and irreverent fan- 
cies or speculativns ‘All epicures, wit- 
wanitons, atheists’ Sylrester. 
Witwanton? (vit-won ton) a. Inclined to 
indulge in vain. foolish, or irreverent specu- 
lation or fancies; exercising the wit on ex- 
travagant notiuns or ideas 
How CARS ER IIS 21.8 foe xafrueionw men to dance 
with ther o<e dstccnees ca sah mysncai precy 
paces. Fcc 
Wit-worm? (witwerm) n One that feeds 
on wit Bo Junacn. 
Wivet (wiv cs. (From eye.) To marry. 
Shak. 


Wivet (wiv. r¢ 1. To match toa wife; to 
provide with a wife. 


If l coud cet metetawife . I were manned, 
borsedl, asl arced. SAne. 
2 To take for a wife. 

I Save azveed his sister Sir i Seve. 


Wivehood t Sahil aha n. Behaviour be- 
comin; a wife, wifeh 

That oe cite carve the roe Geass birt 

Asd wrzeken ore t2 ad thas dad 2 aac Pee 


Wivelesst (wivles} a. Not having a wa wile: 
wifeless. 
They, ia ther asce.ez: state, roa inte cpen ateci- 
gat omy 
Wi + (wivlil a. Pertaining to a wife. 
*Wicely love” J. Cdawl. 
Wiver’” (wiverl n. A wyvern. 
Wivern iwi'vérn), n. See WIvERY. 
Wives \wivz), pl of wife. 
Wisard Lad ‘end a (From wie, 
. Originally, 


and term -ani.] 1 a wise man; a 


See. how fr-= far. anon the eastera read, 
The stared wiserds Baste with odours sweet. 


Misr. | Woe wo), a. 


Fate, far, fat. fall: mé, met, her: 


Witwall (wit'wal) n [A form 


pine. pin; 


of the East.) —2 A proficient in the occult 
sciences; an adept in the black art; one sup- 
posed to possess supernatural powers, gen- 
erally from having leagued himself with the 
Evil One; a sorcerer; an enchanter; a ma- 
gician; hence, a title occasionally applied to, 
or assumed by modern performers of leger- 
demain; a copjurer; a juggler. 

And the $o.! t at turneth after such as have fami- 
Bar speruts, and after aszards, . Twill even set 
my face aga:nst Cat soul Lev 226 

Wizard (wiz‘erd). a. 1. Enchanting; charm- 
ing. Collins. —2 Haunted by wizards 
‘Where Deva spreads her wizard stream.’ 


Milton. 
( wiz'érd-li), a. Resembling or 
characteristic uf a wizard. {Rare } 
(wiz'érd-ri), mn. The art or prac- 
tices of wizards; sorcery. ‘Wizardry and 
dealing with evil spirits” Muman. 
 Wizen (wiz'n\ a. (A. Sax. srisnian, to become 
dry, akin to Icel rizna, to wither or become 
palsied. from cisinn, withered, palsied ] 
Hard, dry, and shrivelled: withered: weazen. 
‘A gay Little wizen old man. . . from the 
eastern climate’s dilapidations upon his 
th and health.” Miss Burney. ‘A little, 
onely, wizen, strangely-clad toy. Dickens. 
Wizen, Wixzen (wiz‘'n), ¢.< To wither; to 
cause phony fade: to make dry. (Scvtch_] 
Wiszzen (wiz'n) n A corrupt form 
of Weaea.--l. 


Wizen-faced (wiz’n-fast),a. Having a thin, | 


shrivelled face. 


Wlatsome,t a. [From 0.E tedlate, A Sax 
whette, lua , disgust, and term. -somne.]) 
Loathsome. aucer. 


Wo (wd), a. A former spelling of Woe. 

Wo,'a. Sorrowful. Chaucer. 

Woad (wod) n. (A Sax. wid, D. teeede, Dan. 
taid, reid. G. waid, weid, woad: connected 
with L rtrum, woad: farther connections 
unknown J A cruciferous plant of the genus 
Isatis, the [. 


GQinetoria, = for- 


merly cultivated as 

to a great ex- a 
tent in Britain | 8 
on account of ~ af os 
the blue dye ex- ava er Oe 


tracted from ita 
pulped and fer- 
mented leaves 
It is now, how- 
ever, nearly su- 


» which gives 
a stronger and 
finer blue. It is 
still cultivated 
in some parts of 
Europe, and the 
dye which it fur- 
nishes is said to 
improve the 
quality and col- 
our of indigo 
when mixed 
with it in a cer- 
tain proportion. 
The ancient Bri- 
tons are said to 
hare tincture’ 
their bodies with 
the dye prevcurcd from the woad plant — 
Wield wead, weld, or weld is the Reseda Lu- 
teola.a British plant, which yields a beautiful 
yellow dye See RESEDA 
Woaded (wod’ed), a. Dyed or coloured blue 
with woad. ‘The man. tatoo'd or woaded, 
winter-clad in skins.’ Tennyson. = 
weer (w6d'mil), a A mill for bruising 


reparing woa 
woad- waxen ("6d wak-sn).n Dyer's-weed 
or green-weed (Genista Cinctoria), See GE- 
SISTA. 

Wode? (wii), a 
Woop, mad) Mad; furious; outrageous; 
violent. Chaucer. 

Wodet (wéd), r.1 To 


Wodegela + (wéd’geld), mn A geld or pay- 
ment fur Wood. 


' Woden (wdden). a [From the same root as 
weod, mad(which seel See alsoOrrs.) The 
Anglo-Saxon form of the name of the deity 
called by the Norse Qtin. Wednealay de- 
rives its name from him. and his name is 
also seen in several place-names. as Wednes- 


bary. &c. 
Wodewaks.’ n. The woodwale or witwall 





——_ ~ & 
Woad sacs cimchovia) 


Wodussst (wod’nes\ no Madness 


{A Sax wi: often as an inter. 


néte. not, more; 


* Wittiness in devising, | (Milton here means the Magi or wise men , 


(A. Sax. wd, mad See. 


grow mad Chaweer. . 


tabe. tub, bell; ofl. pound: 


jection, as in wd (42 wd, woe lo woe, 
away; D. wee, Icel ret. Dan. ree, G 
Goth. cai; no doubt a nataral sound of gnef. 
like L. ra! Gr. ouvai’ ales.) Grief; sorrus, 


misery; heavy calamity 
Ove uve is past; and behold there come two Bw 
more Rev. m 


Woe is frequently used in denunciations 
either with the optative mood of the verb, 


or alone, and thus in an interjectional man- 
ner. 
Mise Xe unto the pastors that and scatter 
the sheep. ev. xrm 1 
iMac to the vanqcished, weer! Dryden. 


It is also used in exclamations of sorrow; in 
such cases the noun or preheat 
being really in the dative, fo being ender 


8 
isacis me: for I am ondone. Is. vi 5 


The ‘Woe wurth the day, means 
soe be to the day. (See WORTH, €.1) For- 


merly spelled Wo. 

Woe,t Wot (wd), ae Faroe sorrowful: miser- 
able: wretched ° Hemera on me then 
should make you sone: 
rae as eee Deydex. 

Woebegone (wi bdé-gon). a. [That is, sur- 

rounded or overwhelmed saloy th woe, 

. E. bego, bigo, to to 

round about} Overwhelmed with woe: 
immersed in grief and sorrow, as, very wer- 


Even such a man, so faint, so spariztiess, 

So dul, so dead m look, so mree-Acg reer, 

Drew Priam’s cortain in the dead of night. SAab 
Woetul, Wotat (we ful):¢. 1. Fall of woe; 
distressed with grief or calamity: afflicted: 
sorrowfal 

How =aary wnv/a- widows left to tow 

To sad diwgrace: 

2 Relating or pertaining to, or connected 


with woe; woe; characterized 
by sorrow or woe. *‘ Woeful ditty ; * *apee- 
. fulwords’ Shak. *O, woeful : O, day 


of woe.” Philipe.—3X Wrete ; paltry: 
miserable; mean. 

What avue/as staf this madrigal would be! Fay. 
Srs. Moarnful, calamitous, afflictive, pite- 
ous. miserable. doleful, ruefal. 


WwW . Wofully (wo'fal-lil, ede. 
woeful manner; as,(a SOITO 


fully; sadly: Hashes 


@) Wretchedly : miserably: extremely; m, 

e will be wroefuil deceived. 

Woefulness, ( wd’fyl-nes), 2 
The state or quality of being woeful: misery: 
calamity. 

Woiwode (woi'wéd), ». See Warwonr. 
Majwods (woi-wi’da) = Same as Way 


Welt pret welde. Will See WILL 
Wold (wéld), 2 (0.E wolde, waid, 
wald, weald, a wood: O.Sax O Fria. 
wald, a wood or forest. Weald 


hill; a down: in the pl i 
. plural, a hilly district 


or a range of 
Who 3 . 
JT ee cee ee 
& An open country; a weald. 
The chephero cfr: wandering 
That has the ocean for its Zs ww, ee 
Thasz has the vessel for its fali Lowg fellre 
The wind thar heats the mountain, biows 
More softy rocad the open naw. Jenny. 
bf edi Hes A plant. See WELD. 
Wolf wal. otld. Chaucer, wal 
( an. « wz A Sex 
wulf, D and ¢. Icel ire pee: ule, 
the “ cf epeatiar a. Goi eae 
cOmMMOn 1066 
eluku, Lith. ls 


fs 


natursiists, indeed, 
page renga of some existing 
og, With which it has been known to 
The common European wolf 

lupus) is yellowish or falvous 
is harso and 


velopment aosaly selene to the 
Prerenrmubly 


igs 
aTiitT 


there is a blackish band 
forelegs about the carpua 


4 


The height 


u. Sc. abuue; =p, Se. fep. 


WOLF-DOG 


the shoulder fs from 27 to 20 inches, 
wolf is swift of foot, crafty, and rapacious; 
a destructive enemy to the sheep-cote and 
farm-yard; it associates in ks to hunt 
the larger quadrupeds, such as the deer, 
the elk, &c. When hard pressed with hun- 
per these packs have been known to attack 
solated travellers, and even to enter vil- 
lages and carry off children. In general, 
however, wolves are cowardly and stealthy, 
approaching the sheepfolds and farm-stead- 
ings only at dead of night, making a rapid 
retreat if in the least scared by a dog or a 
man, and exhibiting t cunning in the 
avoidance of traps. Wolves are still plen- 
tiful in some parts of Europe, as France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Turkey, and Russia; 
they probably ceased to exist in England 
about the end of the fifteenth century; the 
last of their race in Scotland is said to have 
been killed by Cameron of Lochiel in 1680, 
while in Ireland they are known to have 
existed until at least the nning of the 
eivhteenth century. The black wolf (C. 
occidentalis) of America is a larger and finer 
nits than his European congener. The 
litthe 
abounding on the vast plains of Missouri 
and Mexico, is a burrowing animal, and re- 
sembles in many respects the jackal. The 
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Common Wolf (Gavir fupacs). 


Tasmanian wolf is a marstpial, and allied 
to the kangaroo. See THYLACINE. —2. A 
term of opprobrium especially applied to a 
person noted for ravenousness, cruelty, can- 
ning, or the like. 

Rescued is Orleans from the English we/pes. 


3. A small white maggot or worm which in- 
feats cranaries. —4. A tubercular excrescence 
which rapidly ents away the flesh. See 
Lvevs, 2 —5. In mesic, (a) the jarring dis- 
cordant sound produced in playing on the 
organ, harmonium, and, but to a much less 
extent, on the pianoforte, when these in- 
struments are tuned to unequal tempera- 
ment, See TEMPERAMENT. (6) Some par- 
ticular tone often produced on a violin, 
violoncello, or other stringed instrument 
the intonation of which is not true, even 
when the stopping is normally correct,— 
To see a wolf, to luse one's voice. Our fore- 
fathers, adupting the belief of the ancients 
(see Virgil, ecl. ix.), supposed that if a man 
suw a wolf before the wolf saw him he lost 
hia voice, at least for a time. 

‘Our young companion has sees a mals,’ said Ladv 
Tlameline, ‘and has lost his tongue in consequence,” 


Sar HE Sate. 
—To ery wolf, to raise a false alarm: in 
allusion to the shepherd-boy in the fable.— 
To keep the wolf from the door, to keep out 


or throat, pitch-dark. Sir W. Scott, 

Wolf-dog (wulfdog), n. 1. A large kind of 
doy of several varieties, kept to guard sheep, 
cattle, &c., and destroy wolves.—2 A dng 
oo as i to be bred between a dog and a 
Wih 

Wolffian (wol'fl-an), a. [After Wolf, the 
discoverer.] In phywol. a term applied to 
certain bodies in the vertebrate embryo, 
preceding the true kidneys, whose functions 
they perform. As the foctus advances they 
gradually disappear, their place being sup- 
pred by the true kidneys, except in ea, 
in which they are permanent. Called also 


False Kidneys. _ 
Wolf-fish (wolf'fsh), n A teleostean 
acanthopterygious fish (Anarrhichas lwpus), 
60 called from its ferocious aspect and hab- 
its. It is found around the coasts of Britain, 
where it attains a length of 6 or 7 feet, but 
in southern seas it is said to reach a much 
greater aire. The month is armed with 
strong sharp teeth, the inner series forming 


The | 


rairie-wolf or coyote (C. ochropus), | 


| Wolfish (wylf'ish), «. 


e qualities or form of a wolf; savage; | 


Wolf's-bane (wulfs' lan 


Hunger or want.— Dark as a wolf's mouth 
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blunt grinders adapted for crushing the 
molluses and crustaceans on which it feeds. 
The ventral fins are absent; the colour is 





Woll-tsh (dmarréwhas fupis), 


brownish-gray, spotted, and striped with 
brown over the upper parts, while the belly 
iswhite. The flesh is palatable, and large ly 
eaten in Iceland, whilst the skin is durable, 
and manufactured into a kind of shagreen. 
When drawn up in a net it attacks its cap- 
tors ferociously, and unless stunned with a 
blow on the head, is capable of doing great 
damage to both persons and nets with ita 
powerful teeth. Called also Sea-cat, Cat- 

4h, and Sea-wolf, 

olfian (wol'fi-an),@. Pertaining to or pro- 
mulgated by Frederick A. Wolf, the great 
German philologist,— Wolfian th , 8 the- 
ory put out by Wolf in 1796 to the effect that 


the Iliad and Odyssey cannot be the works ; 
of one man, Homer, because writing was | 


unknown at the time that these poems are 
said to have been composed, He supposes, 
therefore, that the Iliad and Odyssey consist 
of ballads or episodes, the work of different 
men, collected and arranged in a more or 
less consistent and ie ae whole in 
the sixth century BC. These ballads were 
preserved by the recitation of strolling min- 


atrela. 
1. Like a wolf; hav- 
ng 
A & OLR aR Mae) eh desi —2, Sav- 
rel re | rated | States} 

o (wulfish-li), ade. Like a wolf; in 
a wolfish manner. 


Wolficin (wylf'kin), n. (Wolf, and dim. suf- 


fix -kin.) A young oremall wolf, ‘Kite and | 


kestrel, wolf and na aa Tennyson. 
Wolfling (wwylf'ling), n. <A young wolf. 
"4 


Carlyle. 
Wolf-net (wylfinet) ". 
A, fishing, which takes great numbers. 


A kind of net used 


am (wol'fram),n. [G. wolfram—wol/, 
wolf, ram, raim, froth, cream, soot.) 1. A 
native tungstate of iron and manganese, 
Its colour is generally a brownish or grayish 
black; when cut with a knife it gives a red- 


dish brown streak. It occurs massive and | 


crys ed, and in concentric lamellar con- 
cretions, and is the ore from which the 
metal tungsten is usually obtained.—2?. A 
name of the metal tungsten. 

A poisonous 


rl 
plant of the genus Aconitum (A. Napellus). 





Wolfs-bane (aAicomifarn Napelins), 


It Ia a pereanial herbaceous plant with a | 
turnip-shaped root, and flowers in long stiff 
spikes, and of a deep blue colour, It is a | 
native of alpine pastures in Switzerland and | 
other mountainous parts of Europe. It is 
a common plant in flower borders, and is 
found in a wild state in one or two parts of 
England. All the parts of the plant, espe- 


WOMAN-HATER 


Frese the roots, are very poisonous, con- 

taining a narcotic alkaloid called aconitin 
or acomiting, one of the most virulent of all 
known poisons. The juice of the leaves 
introduced into the stomach is said to occa- 
sion death in a short time, but the powdered 
root is far more energetic. The poison acts 
upon the nervous system, especially the 
brain, producing a sort of frenzy. The 
plant is used in medicine fur nervous and 
other es. Called also Monk's-hood. 

Wolfs-claw (wulfs‘kla), » Club-moas, a 
cryptogamonus plant of the genus Lycopodi- 
um, the 4. clavatum, 

Wolfskin (wu lf'skin), mn. The skin of a wolf; 
arug made of the skinofawolf. Tennyson. 

Wollastonite (wol'las-ton-it), m Same as 
Tabular spar. See under TABULAR. 
Wolver Wolverine ( wyl'vér-én, wul'- 
vér-in), mn. [A dim. formed frum wolf, on 
account of its flerce, bloodthirsty rong a8 
tion.) A carnivorous mammal, the Gulo 
arcticus (or luscus) or gluttun. See GLUT- 
TON, 3—Wolverine State, a popnlar name 
in the United States for the state of Mi- 


_chigan., 
Wolvisht (wulv'ish),a. Resembling a wolf; 
wolfish. 


Thy desires 

Are wofnird, bloody, starved and ravenous. SAmb, 

Woman (wy'man), ». pl. Women (wim'en 
[A. Sax, wifraan, later wintman, from wtf, 
wife, and man, in its primitive sense of 
human being, person. (See MAN.) The change 
from i to o was partly caused by the influ- 
ence of the w (see W), partly hy that of the 
vowel of the second syllable which was often 
written o (wimmon, wumon, &c.). On the 
other hand, in the plural, the i-sound js ac- 
tually (in pronunciation) retained to the 
present day, owing, largely at least, to the « 
of the plural, — 1. The female of the 
human race; an adult or grown up female, 

as distinguished from a girl. 

Aod the rib, which the Lord God had taken from 

the man, nade he a wena, Gren. ii, =. 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible, 
Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, semcracteat. 


Let still the momaw take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 
So aways she lewel in her hushand’s heart. 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancees are more giddy and infirti, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and wen, 
Than women's are, Stink, 
For nothing lovelier can be found 
In worsen, than to stu y household good 
Aod good works in her husband ts sewer 
Ps 
2. A female attendant on a person of rank 
(used in such a connection as to show the 
special sense intended). 
Sir Thomas Bullen's daughter,— 
TheViscount Rochford,—one of ber highness’ weoven, 


Acne. 
—Woman of the world, (a) one skilled in the 
ways of the world; one engrossed in society 
or fashionable life. (+)} A married woman, 
Shak. See WORLD. 

Woman (wy'man), ef. 1, To act the part 

of a woman: with an indefinite if. 
This day f should 
Have seen my daughter Silvia how she would 
Have weran'a vv, Hiet. 
2 To cause to act like a woman; to subdue 
to weakness like a woman. 
I have felt so many quirks of Joy and grief, 

That the first face of neither, on the start, 

Can mura me inte. SA k, 
3. To unite to, or accompany by, a women. 

1 do attend here on the general; 
And think it no addition, nor my wish, 

To have him see me woonan'd. Sank. 

Woman-born (wy'man-born), a. Born of 
Woman. wiper. 

Woman-built (wu'man-bilt), a Built by 
women. ‘A new-world Babel, woman-bwilt.' 
Tennyson. 

Womanfully (wu'man-fyl-li), ade, A word 
humorously employed to correspond with 
manuf ually. 

To manage the great house of Hobson Brother 
and Newcome, to attend to the interests of the en- 
slaved negra... to hear preachers daily bawling 
for hours, and listen untired on her knees after a 
long day's labour, while forid rhopaodists belaboured 

cushions above her with wearisome benedictions; all 
these things had this woman to do, and for near 
fourscore years she fought her fight mewman/ially. 

TAacke ring, 

Woman-grown (wy'man-grin), a. Grown 

=, womanhood. nee par gunk 

Woman-guard (wy'man-giird),n Ay, 
of women. ‘The Princess with her mon- 
atrous woman-guard.” Tennyson. 

Woman-hater (wwy'man-hit-¢r), n One 
who has an aversion to the female sex; a 
misogynist. Siy/ft. 





ch, chain, ¢h. Sc. loch; g.go; j.job; fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig: wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


WOMAN-HEAD 


Woman-headt (wu ina hed’ n Wonan- 


Womanhood (wy'man-hyd), a. 1. The state, 
character, or collective qualities of a wo- 


man, ‘Unspotted faith and comely woman- 
hood." Spenser, ‘Setting thy womanhood 
Baide.’ Shuck. 


And with all grace 
Of wei Aved, and queeniood, anawer'd him. 
J rmayion, 
2 Women collectivel 
(wy MAL 
woman; having the qua 


din), a 


nalities of a weman; 


Suitable to a. 


feminine: effeminate: often in a contemp- 


tunus or reproachful sense; a8, womaniah 
habits, a womaniah voice. \ Womaniah 
Shak. ‘Womans it is to be from 
Shak, 
(wy'man-ish-li), adv. In a 
-wonaniah manner; effeminately. 
Womanishness (wi'man-ish-nes), n State 
or ox qeallty of being womanish, ‘ reminacy 
wondiighhness of heart." Hammond. 
Womanize (wy'man-iz), v.t To make 
effeminate; to make womanish; to soften. 
This effeminate lore of a woman doth wemoniee 
a man. Sir P. Stamey. 
Womankind (wy'man-kind), n 1. Women 
: = eneral; the female sex; the race of fe- 
s uf the human ore ak, 
y he 


With such a mother! faith | is Ak Ae 


thence." 


Beats in his blood, and trust ip all things high 

Comes casy to him. feel, 
2. A body of women, jally in a house- 
hold. Sir W. Seott, umorous, ] 


At last the Squire a allowed the departure 
of his weeantina, who floated away like a kK of 
released birds. Afer. Craik. 


Womanless (wy'man-les), a. Destitate of | 


women. 

Womanlike (wy'man-lik),a, Like a woman; | 
womanly, ‘Womanlike, takin revenge too 
deep fur a transient wron a ey ae 

ess (wy'man-li-nes), m. Quality 


uf being womanly. 
There ta notling wherein thelr wewwn/iqrrr |s 
ed than with silence. 
o Clin, 


more honestly ga 

Wi (wy'man-li),@. Becoming a wo- 
man; suiting & woman; feminine; not mas- 
culine; not childish; as, womanly behaviour. 
"Her womanly rsunsion,' Shak, ‘A blush- 
ing womanly discovering grace." Donne. 
Will she yrow gentler, sweeter, more teeny } 

H Bick, 

Womanly (wy'man-li),ade. In the manner 
of a woman. 

Lullaby can T sing tes, 
Ad mate as cat the best. Caney, 

Woman-post (wy'may-pést), n. <A female 
post or wessenper. 

Hut who comes in such ante in sir cig 
What nea Pout 5 this 

Woman-quellar (wu' ran diwel-ai 
who killa women. . Seo | 
LER. 

Woman-tiredt (wy'man-tird), a. [Woman, 
and fired, formed from Fr. turer, to pluck. ] 
Hen- pecked, 

Dotan|, thou are neman-firta, unroosted 
By thy ‘dame Fartlet, here, SAab, 

Woman-vested (wy'man-veat-ed),a Clothed 
like a Wolnan;, Wearing women's apparel. 
* Woman-cested oa 1 was.’ Tennyson. 

Womb (wim), n. (A. Sax. wamb, womb, the 
belly; Sc. wame, the belly; D. wam, the belly 
of a fish, the belly part of a hide; Icel. bom, 
the belly, aa ly of beasts; Dan. vor, 
the paunch; G, wamnme, wampe, 
ba, the belly.] 1.¢ The stomach or belly. 


MS "ioe 
-QUEL- 


Guth wam- | 


And he coveitide to fille bis mens oy 8 the coddis | 


that the hogy caten, and no man 


Piatiige, Luke ay, 16. 


An ft hol but a helly of any indifferenc 1 were 
Simidly the inet active fellow in Europe. y¥ head, 
my wens, my are undoes In|, Same. 


@. The uterus of a female; that part where | 


the young of Mammalia are conceived and 

nourished till their birth ‘Twinned bro- 

thers of one wont." Shak.—3%. The place 

where anything is produced. 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 

Making thetr fomib the aand whaveia they | Sa 
The nee! of earth the genial seed receives. 


4. Any large or deep cavity that recdivan ot 
contains anything. ‘The fatal cannyn’s 


womb.” Shak. 

Anamphitheatre .. . held, uncrowded, nations in 
ite mew, Addition, 
Worm (wim), 0 To incloae; to contain; 

breed in secret. 


we . for al) the fun Sees oF 
The close earth mewaty or the profound sen hires 
Tn unknown fathoms, will 1 break my oath, SAaé. 


Fate, far, fat, fall. 





mé, met, her; 


: 


pine, pin; 
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| Wombat (wturbat), f. [A corruption of the 


native name wonback or wombach.) A spe- 
cles of Marsupialia of the genus Phascolo- 
mys, constituting a family Phascolomyde, 
of which only one species, the P. Wombat 
or urdiawe, a native of Australia and Tas- 
mania, is certainly known, The wombat is 
distinguished from the other marsupiates 
hy having fifteen ribs while they have twelve 
or thirteen. 1t is about the size of a badger, | Shak 
belng about 3 feet in length, and it has 
moderately long, very coarse, almost bristl tly 
fur, of a general gray tint, mottled wi 

black and white. It burrows, feeds on roots, 
ia not very active, and ite flesh, which is 


course and red, ae in fatness and flavour | 


to resem|le 
Womb- brother i ( wim‘bruvl-er Ae A 
brother-uterine (which see). * Womb-brother 


to King Henry the ag Fuller. 
Womby!/ (wom'i),a. Hollow; cx 
‘Caves and womby vaultages of 


Shak. [Rare.) 
Women (wim'en), ». pl. of woman, See Wo- 
MAN 


lous. 
rance.' 


Won (wun), pret. & pp. of win; as, victories 
won, 


ge won),0.. [A. Sax. teunian, See WONE. 
well: to abide ‘This land where 

ta woned thus lo * Spenser. ‘The wild 
beast where he wons! forest wide." Milton. 
Now only poetical or provincial. } 
ont(won, win),v.c (See Woxk.)] To be 
wont or accustomed Spenser. 

Wont $ Geta), n. A dwelling; habitation. 


pnde.i¥. i (A. Sax. wandian, from windan, 
to wind, to turn; akin wend, wonder.) To 
turn away or desist through fear; to fear; 
to revere. ucer. 

Wonder (wun'dér), n. [A. Sax. wundor, D. 
wonder, 
under (with loss of initial consonant), a won- 
sere a bel grrr from the stem of A. Sax, wis 

wind, to turn, a prodigy being such 
on tain a person away through awe. See 


the verb WONDE above, also WIND, WEND.] | 


a me emotion which is excited by novelty, 


resentation to the sight or mind of © 
eeaetie ng bew, unusual, strange, great, ex-— 


traordinary, not well understood, or that 
arrests the attention by its novelty, gran- 


deur, or inexplicableness. Wonder expresses | 


less than astonishment, and much lesa than 


amazement. It differs from admiration in | 


not being necessarily accompanied with 
love, esteem, or approbation, nor directed 
to persons. But wonder sometimes is nearly 
allied to astonishinent, and the exact extent 


of the m of such words can hardly be 
graduated, ' silent wonder of still-gazing 
eyes. 

a Be eee vant: Tam so attired in uvearr, 


They were filled with wonder and arene ge 
cts Fo. 
Monder is the effect of novelry npon ance. 
Aare 


And still and still the wonder grew 
That one et Freed could carry all us red 


ofarrerst hh, 
2. Cause of wonder; that which excites sur- 
prise, wonder, or admiration; a strange or 
wonderful thing; a miracle; fh prodigy. ‘I 
am to ourse wonders.” Shak, 
Tam a8 a tveder to many. Ps. laxi. 7, 
To try things oft, and never to give over, doth 
ender Hacer, 
But to convince the proud what signs avail, 
Or wonders move the obdurate to repent! Afilrer, 


When he saw the wtna'rr of the hilt, 
How curiously and per ‘hil chased, he snole 
His palms together, and be coed aloud. 


%. In piren. a faculty of the A fers which 
produces the sentimeut of wonder, surprise, 
or astonishment, and gives the love of the 
new and the Its organ is situated 
above ideality and before A See PHRE- 
NOLOGY. — Seven waerns 6 hae world, in 
ancient times, the ds, the 
mausoleum erected re sla at Hall- 
carnaseus, the temple of Disna at Epheaus, 
the walls and hanging gardens of Babylon, 
the colosstis at Rhodes, the statue of J upiter 
Olympiua by Phidias, and the Pharos or 
wuatch-tower of Alexandria.—A nine daye 
wonder, something that causes sensational 
astonishment for a short time. 
| Wonder (wun'dér), v.i. (A, Sax. wundrian. 

See WONDER, 1.) 1. To be struck with won- 
der; to be aroctee by surprise; to marvel; 
to be amazed. 

Pretty in amber to observe the forms 

Of hairs, of straws, or dirt, or grule, or worms, 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare 

But er how the devil they got there. Pups. 


tabe, tub, byll: 


ndte, not, méve; 


winder, Icel. undur,3w. and Dan. | 


WONDROUS 


Wa dakde bi teelolin S-ehak we iierand. 


edsen, 
® To look with or feel udiencation: to ad- 
mire. ‘Nor did 1 wender at the lily’s white. 
Shak.—3. To entertain some doubt and 
curiosity about; to be in a state of expecta- 
tion, mingled with doubt and a, gee anxiety; 
ag, I wonder whether we reach the 
Roce in time. (f wouder often=I should 
ike vibometat ) ‘A boy or a child, I wonder." 










































































1 weeder in iy soul 
OAL FOE SPIE GES Wi AND RS Seer 


—To be to be wondered, to be a canse for 
astonishment. 


It is not fe dy wondered’, if Ben Jonson has mary 
gach lines as these. yao, 


Te is not fo de metals! Wat we are shocked. 


De fon 
Wonder (wun'lér), 7.2 1.1 To be curious 
about; to wish to know, 


Like old pede ever in « trance, 
Met for from home, we ing each “’ 


2 To surprise; toamare. [Rare.] 
She bas a sedateness thal wenders we still wore. 


Wonder (wun'dér), 
Wondered} ( wun’ p- and a. Having 
performed wonders; = le to produce wos- 
ders; wonder-workin 
Let me live here we 
So rare & weader'al tather, and a wife, 
Makes this place Paradise. 


Wonderer (wun'dér+r), n. One who won- 

ere. 

Wonderful (wun'dér-fyl), @ Adapted to 
merle wonter or pres c excit = Nac 
Prise: strange; asto surp : 
marvellous, Job xiii. ¥. 

fi he clic 

Prine teak, ned sri * aa — 
— Wonderful, Stra 
Wonder. wee, fm refeen ts to eee 
above the common; strange, to something 
beside the common, that is, odd. Anything 
that excites awe or high admiration, or 
strikes as sublime, is wouderyut; while an 


. 


unpleasant object m stra. but pot 
wonderful. A pth ney is unexpected is 


Fit Curious is wonderful on a mall 
sai. It often refers to an Object extremely 
nice and intricate or elaborate in ite details 
It often conveys also the notion of strange- 
ness and even of rarity. 
Wonderfully ( wun’ dér-fyl-li), ade. 


Tn a 
wonderful tnantier, ie & manner to excite 
wonder or su risingly; strangely, 


oper pe A n collogu nial language often 
maar of que fuvedaie kis seeds ha wae 
derfully little difference, 
I itl praia thee, far 2 a a ae eee 
Jutly made. Ps. cura. 14 
Wonderfulness (wun'dér-fyl-nes), mn. The 
state or quality of being wonderful. 
(wun'dér-ing-li), adr. Ina 
wonderin rr big with wonder; as, to 
gre wo 


¥- 
Wonderland “Gwun’der-tand A land of 
wonders or marvels. 
onder-maze( Cenarion aa) t Tostrike 
with wonder; to astonish; tonamaze, “Words 
that wonder- mazed men’ Daries 
Wonderment (wun'dér-ment), nm 1. Sar 
A bal ange oT a —2 Some- 
ng wonderful; a won appearance 
*The neighbours made an wonderment of ik” 
Sir RR. L Extrange. 
Wonderous (wuo'dér-us), @ See Wosm 
RoOvSs. 


. 


Wonder-stri Ww (wun- 
dér-strik’n, wun'dér-struk), a. Strock with 
wonder, admiration, and surprise. * His 
wonder-atricken little ones." chy rom. 


Ascanivg, aevdrrsirewck to bee 
That image of his filial piety. 


Wonderwork(wun'dér-wérk), m. A went 
ful work or act; a prodigy; a mirncle. 


Such i as ah stra lands 
He found in 1 and Nature's hace. 
Syren. 


Wonder-worker (wun'dér-wérk-¢r), nm. One 
who performs wonders or surpriaing things 
preter wee king ( wun'dér-wérk-Ing), @. 
Doing wonders or surprising things @. 


Herbert, 
Wonder- (wun'dér-wond-ed ), a 
Struck with wonder or au wonder- 
stricken. ' NWondser-wounded * Shak 
Wondrous (wun'drus), a. Such as & 
excite wonder; wonderful; marvellous: 
strange. * Wondrows virtnes;" "SOE won- 


oll, pound; 


il. 8c. abune; §, Bc. fey. 





WONDROUS 655 WOOD-CORN 

droves monument;' 'Wondrows potency." | Wontedness (wunt’ed-nes), n. The state of | Wood- (wud'béir-ing), a. Capable of 
Shak. being wonted or accustomed, * Wontedness | or characterized by borin into wood — 
That [may publish with the voice of thanksgiving, | of opinion.” Eikon Bavilike. Wood-boring shrimps. See CHELURIDA 
and tell of all thy tundrom wor Ps. cavi. 7. Wontless (wunt'les), a. Unaccustomed; un- | Wood- ngund fy d‘bound), a. Encumbered 
Wondrous (wun'drus), ade. In a wonder-| used. [Rare.] with tall w edgerows. 
ful or surprising degree; remarkably; ex- He, remembering the past da Wood-brick (wud' brik), n. A block af wood 
ceedingly; as, a place wondrous deep; you When from his name the affrignted sons of France 


are wondrous fair; wondrous fond of peace. 
‘I found you: wondrous kind." Shak. * Won- 
drouws heavy.’ Shak, 

And now there came both mist and peor. 

And it grew mendrousr cold, ' 

Wondrously ( wun'drus-li ), ae In a 
strange or wonderful manner or degree, 

My lord leans aendreusly to discontent, Sak. 
Chioe complains, and mendrowsly ‘s a ii 


Wondrousness (wun'drus-nes), n. Quality 
of being pica 
Wone,tri [From A. Sax. wunian, to dwell, 
to inhabit: 1 wonen, G. wohnen, to dwell 
In 2 rather from the allied A. Sax. wuna, a 
custom. Akin wont.] 1. Todwell.—2 To be 
accustomed Chaweer. 
Wone,t ». [See above verb.) 1. Custom; 
usage, Choaucer.—2. Habitation. Chaucer, 
wong. nm. [A. poles fleld. mei 
onga-wo won -wong-ga), 7 
native nar ce anh ett rd variet a 
pigeon (Leucosarcia picata), celebrated for 
the whiteness, plumpness, and delicacy of its 
flesh. Its colours are remarkably diversi- 
fled and striking. It lives chiefly on the 
proens feeding on the seeds and stones of 
allen fruit, and when disturbed flies off 
with a loud whirring noise like that of the 


ab 
, Wongsky (wone’shi, ware ont 
‘Chinese name for the a of 
FY neni ra, Which yield a 
quantity o an mi ow colouring matter. The 
aqneous extract coloura wool and allk with: 
ont mordants; cotton must first be mor- 
danted with a tin solution. 


Woning,t ». [See Wong] A dwelling; a 
habitation. Chauwoer, 
Wonne,t «i. (See Wone.) To dwell; to in- 


habit; to stay; to abide; to haunt. Spenser. 

Wonne,t». Habitation. Spenser. 

Won't (wont). A contraction of Woll Not, 
that is, will not. 

Wont (wunt), a [For older woned, a parti- 
ciple or rather participial adjective, from 
qwone, icune, A. Sax. wna, gewuna, custom, 
habit; akin to won, wone, to dwell, A. Sax. 
wunian, to dwell; akin also Icel. pani, cua- 
tom, vanr, accustomed; to wean is alao akin. 
Bee the verb. ] Accustomed ; having a cer- 
tain habit or custom; using or doing cus- 
tomarily. 

If the ox were wert to push with his horn in time 
past, drc, Exod. zai. 39. 

Our lowe was new and then but in the spring 

When | was men? to greet it with my lays. 54a, 

Wont (wunt), n [From old wone, habit, cus- 
tom, through the influence of wont, adjec- 
tive.) Custom: habit; use, 

"Tis not his meer! to be the hindmost man, SAwt 
Make one wreath more for Use and Mont 
That guard the portals of the house, Jrnaypren. 

Wont (wunt), oi pret. wont; pp. wonl, 
wonted. [For old wone, to be accustomed, 
to dwell, The pret. & pp. wont are thos put 
for woned, and twonfe 
See Wont, a.) 1. To be accustomed or hab- 
ituated: to use; to be used. 

A yearly solemn feast she wanfto make, S)ercser. 
The jessaming that round the straw-roafd cot 
Its Capra branches wreathed, beneath whose 
Pi a Eng 
tent to sit and watch the setting 
hud hear the thrush’s song. oe cont 
® To dwell; to inhabit. 

The king's fisher wets commonly by the waterside 
and nestles in hollow banks, Ser A. L'Sstrange. 
Wont (wunt), of. To accustom; to habi- 

tuate. [Rare.] 
These that in youth have teemted themselves to the 


load of less sins want not increase of strength ac- 
cording to the increase of ther beerene. 


Rev. T. Adams, 
Wonted (wunt’ed), p. and a2. 1, Customa 
or familiar by being used, done, frequen 
enjoined, experienced, or the like; usnal. 
‘Again his wonfed weapon provid.’ Spe n- 
ser. ‘To our wonled tribnte.’ k, 
"Will not bene her woufed greatness.” Shak. 
The sound not sowed in a place ao still 
Woke the sick knight. Temeeyrom, 
2. Accustomed; made or having become fa- 
iniliar by using, frequenting, &c. 
She was wensed to the place and would not remove, 
Sur R. f' Bstrange, 
They grew so mented as to throw off a great 
of their sl a8 and to tolerate my a psa Lewell 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


fa a double form. | 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Fled trembling, all astonished at their force 
And wentiers valour, rages round the held 
Dreadful in anger. . 


Woo (wa), ot [A. Sax. plas aad trom 
genit. s, bent, bending, 

ing, what deviates from a righ ib Tae; the 
meaning is therefore to bend or incline 
another towards one’s self.) 1. To court; to 
solicit in love. 
Shak. 


She's beautiful, and therefore to be aweed; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. Shad, 
2. To invite with importunity; to solicit; to 
try to prevail on or induce to rirt ye es 
ving wooed a villain to attempt it.’ 


Thee, chantress, oft the woods among, 
I wee to hear thy even song. Mi. 


$. To seek to gain or bring about; to court. Wood 


* Woo your own destruction.’ 
Woo (wi), vi «1. To court; to make love. 


With pomp and trains, and in a crowd they teee, 
When true felicity is but in two. Decyedlen. 


2 To ask; to seek; to solicit. 
I pray thee, sing, and let me mee no more, Shak. 


Woo' (wd), n. Wool, [Scotch.] 
eos? (wid), a. [A. Sax. twéd, Be. wid, 
H.G, wuet, Goth rods— mad, farsa; 
akin Woden, the god Odin of the Scandina- 
vians; G. wuth, rage, fury. Grimm traces 
the word to the root of A. Sax. wadan, Icel. 
vada, to go, torush, L. rado, to go, E. wade.) 
Mad; f ous; raging: in a state of insanity: 
ran 


frenzies wood." 


Wood (wud), mn. [A. Sax. wudu, O.D, wede, 


leel. vithr, Dan. anil Sw. ved, woud, a tree, | 


&e.; comp. W. gw trees, shrubs.) 1. A 
large and thick collection of growing trees; 
a forest. 


Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rocky mood. Shak. 

2. The substance of trees; the hard fibrous 

substance which compose 


tween the pith and the bark. In dicotyle- 
donous plants the wood is composed exter- 
nally of the alburnum or sap-wood, and 
internally of the duramen or hard-wood, 
In monocotyledonous planta or endogens 
the hardest part of the wood is nearest the 
circumference, while the interior is com- 
posed of cellular tissue,—3. Timber; the 
trunks or main stems of trees which attain 
such dimensions as to be fit for architectural 
and other purposes, In this sense the word 
See Ap es, bogelen trees suitable for 
ut also such trees cut into 
beama, Sahers: bourds, planks, &c. See TiM- 
BEA.—4. A crowded mass or collection of 
any thing. ‘A wood of darta’ T. Hudson. 
‘Woods of pikes and swords." Burton. 
Salute the sisters, entertain the whole family or 
wot of ‘em, 4. Fousen, 
5. In Aer. same as Huret.—6. pl In orches- 
tras, that class of wind-instrumentsa con- 
atructed of wood, ivory, or the like, the 
principal of which are the finte, piccolo 
clarionet, fingeolet, oboe, basset-horn, and 
bassoon: in contradistinction to the etrings 
and the brivsses. 
Wood (wud), ri. To take in or get supplies 


Wood (wud), ef To supply with wood, or 
t supplies of wood for; as, to wood a steam- 
at, a locomotive. 

Wood -acid (wyil'as-id), n. Same as Wood- 


edn i tmentings (wod-a-nem’o-ne), n A 
lant, Anemone nemorosa,. See ANEMONE. 
ood-ant (wud’ant), m A large ant (For- 
mica rufa) living in society in woods and 
forests, and constructing large nests. 
wore le pwnd ap-l), n. See FERONTA. 
es (wid? tsh-cz)n. pl The remains 
eS so burned — or Lor plants 
bine, d (wod’-bin, whd’- 
bind), nm. oe wild honeysuckle ( Lonicera 
Periclymenum), The name is also given to 
the Virginian creeper (Ampe heder- 
aceq), and was formerly tren to the bind- 
weed (Convolvulns). 


So doth the wooddune the sweet honeysuckle 
iGenely entwist, SAmeé, 


Wood -bird Crm bee) n. <A bird which 
inhabits woods 


TH, then; th, thin; 


‘He wooes your daughter.” | 


" Life - poloalag pestilence and — 


a the body of a 
tree and its branches, and which exists be- 


stnptiolt 
Wi 


of the shape and size of a brick, inserted 
in the interior walls of a building as holds 


yaad the 1 Rioyita 
bury-type (wyd'bér-i-tip), n [From 

mes Walter Woodbury, the inventor.) 1. A 
process in photographic printing in which 
arelief image, obtained on gelatine hardened 
after certain operations, is made to produce 
an intaglio impression upon a eae of lead 
or other soft metal, from which prints are 
thrown off in a press —2 A picture pro- 
duced by the yi 

Wood -carpet wad kar-pet), n. <A floor 
euvering made oa slate or more ornamental 
shapes of wood of different colours f 

to a cloth backing. The differen setiens tok of 
wood are sO as to uce the 
effects of tessellated ing mosale-work, 

(wud ing).n. 1 The art 
of carving wood into ornamental figures, or 
of decorating wood by carving on it.—2. A 
device or figure carved om wood, 

Wood - charcoal (wud'chiir-kOl), mn. See 
Wood chat wid’ chat A & f 

-chat c n, es 0 

butcher-bird e reniike, | Poe Say 

Wood-choir (wyd’kwir), ». A chorus of 
birda in a wood, pan we 

Wood-chuck (wwyd'chuk), n. The popular 
name of a rodent mammal, a species of the 


marmot tribe, the Arcfomys wonax, or 
eg aon , common in the United States 
and ia It. a heavy form, from 


burrows in which it nauine the winter ina 
dormant state. It feeds on vegetables, and 
is expecially destructive to red clover. Its 
ne Fs tho h rank, ia sometimes eaten. 

WwW oodcoal (wuil’kal), n. Charcoal; also lig- 
pis or brown-coal, 

Woodcock (wyd'kok), n. 1, A bird of the 
genus Scolo the S. rusticola, allied to 
the snipe tri . but with a more robust bill 
and shorter legs. It is widely distributed, 
being found in all parte of Eorope, the north 
of Asia, and as far east on Japan. It is a 
game-bird of Britain, where it is known 
chiefly as a winter visitant, breeding very 
rarely in England, though more frequently 
in the north of Scotland. Its neat is placed 





Woodcock (Sra/opee rusticola|, 


on the ground in a dry warm spot, amon 
herbage, and is loosely fabricated of d 
leaves. The bird is about 13 inches in length, 
and the female is sumewhat | r than the 
male, sometimes attaining a weight of 14 or 
li ounces. Its flight is very rapid, and its 
flesh highly esteemed. The American wood- 
cock (Scolopaxr or Philoheles minor) is a 
smaller bird than its cou eee of the Old 
World, but very aimilar lumage and 
habita —2.+ A iheeleton: in, allusion to the 
facility with which the woodcock allows 
itself to be taken in springes or in nets set 
for it in the glades. 
Go, like a movacack, 
And thrust your head into the noose, Aeaw. & Fi. 
ae us in England this bird is infamous for its 
bapveity or folly, = ny a woodcock D -tolay oy 
pe dais foolish, simple person. tomar any, 


a to scatch wooddéocks, ins to entrap 


-abell (wyd'kok-shel),n. Aname 
ven to the shella of certain molluscs of 
e genus Murex which have a very long 

tube with or without spines, but especially 

to the NM. tenwi. 


Wood-corn (ra kKor), n, A certain quan- 


tity of grain paid by the tenants of some 
w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


WOOD-CRACKER 


manors to the lord, for the liberty to pick 
up dried or broken wood. 

Wood-cracker (wyi'krak-ér), n. A name 
given to the common nut-hatch, Sitta euro- 


Woodcraft (wud kraft), n. Skill in any- 
thing which pertains to the woods or for- 
est; skill in the chase, especially in hunting 


deer, &c. 
Wood-cricket (wyd’krik-et), ». A species 
of cricket. 
Wood-culver (wyd‘kul-vér), ». The wood- 
a eee {Provincial English.) 
ood-cut (wyd’kut), » An engraving on 
wood, or a print or impression from such 


engraving. 

Wood-cutter qrrudieat6e n. 1. A person 
who cuts wood.—2. A maker of wood-cuts; 
an engraver on wood. 

Wood-cutting (wyd’kut-ing), n. 1. The act 
or employment of cutting wood by means 
of saws or by the application of knife-edge 
machinery. —2. Wood-engraving (which see). 

Wood-~dove (wyd'duv),n. See WooD-PIGEON. 

Wood-drink (wyd’dringk), n. A decoction 
or infusion of medicinal woods, as sassafras. 

Wood-duck (wyd‘duk), ». See SCMMER- 


DUCK. 

Wooded (wid’ed), a. Supplied or covered 
with wood; as, land well wvoded and watered. 

The brook escaped from the eye into a deep and 
wooded dell. Sir W. Scott. 

Wooden (wiyd’n), a. 1. Made of wood; con- 
sisting of wood; as, a wooden box; a wooden 
leg; a wooden horse. ‘A wooden dagger.’ 
Shak. —2. Stiff; ungainly; clumsy; awkward. 

When a boid man is put out of countenance, he 
makes a very xeoden figure on it. Fer. Collier, 

A smile—not one of your unmeaning woeden grins, 
but a real, merry, hearty, good-tempered smile—was 
perpetually on his countenance. Dickens. 
— Wooden brick. See WOOD-BRICK. — Wooden 
clock, a clock in which the case, a large part 
of the machinery, &c., are made of wood. — 
Wooden horse,t a ship. ‘Milford Haven, 
the chief stable for his wooden horses.’ Ful- 
ler.— Wooden leg, an artificial leg made of 
wood.— Wooden pavement, a pavement or 
causeway consisting of blocks of wood in- 
stead of stone or the like. — Wooden screw, a 
screw of wood such as is used in the clamp- 
ing jaw of a carpenter's bench.— Wooden 
spoon, (a) a spoon made of wood for culinary 

urposes, serving salad, or the like. (0) In 

ambridge University, see under SPOON. — 
Wooden shoes, an old nickname for French- 
men from their wearing sabots. 

He (George I.) kept us assuredly from and 
iedckees se" Thackeray. 
— Wooden type, large type cut in wood for 
printing posters, &c.— Wooden ware, a gen- 
eral name for buckets, bowls, platters, &c., 
turned from wood.— Wooden wedge, in Cam- 
tall ty University, see under WEDGE. 

Wood-engraver (wud'en-grav-ér), n. An 

eel who engraves i dean ing), m Th 

-engraving (wyd’en-grav-ing), n. The 
art of engraving on wood, or of producing 
raised surfaces by excision on blocks of 
wood, from which impressions can be trans- 
ferred by means of a coloured Pieent to 
paper or other suitable material. It is gen- 
erally applied to pictorial representations 
of objects. The wood generally used by 
wood-engravers is box, the blocks being cut 
directly across the grain. Inferior kinds of 
wood, such as American rock-maple, pear- 
tree, plane-tree, &c., are used for coarser 
pu Wood-engraving is extensively 
used in illustrating publications of all kinds. 
See ENGRAVING. 

Woodenly (wud'n-li), adv. In a wooden 
manner; stiffly: clumsily; awkwardly. ‘See- 
ing how troudenly he would excuse himself.’ 
Roger North. 

Woodfallt (wyd‘fal), nA fall or cutting 
of timber. 

The wood/al/s this year do not amount to half that 
sum of twenty-five thousand pounds. Bacon, 
Wood-fretter (wuyd'fret-ér), n. An insect or 

worm that eats wood. 

Wood-gas (wiid’gas),n. Carburetted hydro- 

n obtained from wood. 

ood-geld (wud’geld), ». In law, the cut- 
ting of wood within the forest, or rather 
the money paid for the same. 

Wood-germander (wid’jér-man-dér), n. 
Same as W'ood-sage. 

Wood-god (wyd’gud), n. A sylvan deity. 
The inyld wood-gods arrived in the place. Spenser. 

Wood-grouse (“yd’grous), n. A bird, the 
Tetrao urogallus, called also Cock of the 
Mountain, Cock of the Wood, and in Scot- 
land Capercailzie. See CAPERCAILZIE. 
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Wood-hole (wuyd’hél), ». A place where 
wood is laid up. J. Phillips. 

Wood-house (wyd’hous), n. 1. A house or 
shed in which wood is deposited and shel- 
tered from the weather.—2. A house con- 
structed of wood. 

Wood-ibis (wyd'i-bis), n. See TANTALUS. 

Woodiness (wyu'i-nes),n. State or quality 
of being woody. Evelyn. 

Woodkernt (wyd’kérn), n. A robber who 
infests woods; a forest-haunting bandit. 
Holland. 

Woodland (wid’land), ». Land covered 
with wood, or land on which trees are suf- 
fered to grow, either for fuel or timber. 

Here hills and vales, the weod/and and the plain, 
Here earth and water seem to strive again. Pofe. 

Woodland (wud'land),a. Relating to woods; 
sylvan; as, tooodland echoes. ‘A woodland 
fellow.’ Shak. ‘The woodland choir.’ Fen- 


ton. 

Wood-lark (wud lark), ». Asmall species of 
lark, the Alauda arborea, not unfrequent 
in some parts of England, but rare in Scot- 
land. It frequents wooded districts, and 
usually sings perched on the branch of a 
tree. Its song is more melodious than that of 
the sky-lark, but it does not consist of so 

at a variety of notes, nor is it so loud. 

Wor -layer (wyd'la-ér), n. A young oak 
or other timber plant laid down in a te 

nD 


among the thorn or other plants used 
hedges. 
Wood-leopard (wyilep-iird), n. A beauti- 


ful white, black-spotted species of moth, 
Zeuzera esculi. The caterpillar lives in the 


wood of trees. 

Woodleas (wyd'les), a. Destitute of wood. 
‘uller 

Wood-lock (wyd'lok), n. In shtp-building, 

a piece of elm, close fitted and sheathed 


with copper, in the throating or score of 
the pintle, to keep the rudder from rising. 
Wood-louse (wyl'lous), n. An insect, the 
milleped, belonging to the genus Oniscus. 
see UNTSCUS 
Woodlyt (wyd'li), ade. Madly; furiously. 
Woodman (wyd'man) nm. 1. A forest officer 
appointed to take care of the king's wood; a 
forester.—2.} A sportsman; a hunter. 
Am | a neodman, ha? speak like Herne HS ARSE: 


3 One who fells timber. 


Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the axe 
Aad drive the wedge in yunder forest drear. 


Comper. 

Wood-meil (wud'mi)), n. [A form of wad- 
mal.) ‘ A coarse hairy stuff used to line the 

rtsof ships of war. 
ood-mite (wud’mit), n. A small insect 
found in old wood, belonging to the family 
Oribatida. 

Wood-mongert fradnne -gér),n. A wood- 
seller. ‘One Smith, a -monger of West- 
minster.’ Wotton. 

Wood-moss (wyd’mos), n. Moss growing 
on wood. 

Wood-mote ( Sua neh) 
ancient name of the 
court of attachment, otherwise called the 
Forty Days Court. 

Wood-mouse (wyd’mous), ». The long- 
tailed fleld-mouse (Mus sylvaticus). 

Woodnesst (wyd’nes), n. Anger; madness; 
rage. Chaucer. 

Wood-nightshade (wud’nit-shad), n See 
WOODY-NIGHTSHADRE. 

Wood-note (wud'ndt), n. A wild or natural 
note, like that of a forest bird, as the 
wood-lark, thrush, or nightingale. 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. Milton. 

Wood-nymph (wyd'nimf), n. 1. A goddess 
of the woods; a dryad. 

By dimpled brook and fountaln-brim 
The wood-nympas, deck’d with daisies trim, 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep. Afslfon. 


2. A species of humming-bird (Thalurania 


fauceri 

ood-oll (wud’oll), n <A balsamic sub- 
stance, much resembling balsam of copaiba, 
for which it has been proposed as a substi- 
tute, imported from Calcutta for medicinal 


n. In England, the 


uses. It is obtained from several species of | 


Dipterocarpus growing in Pegu, Assam, and 
some of the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Wood-oil is used by the Malays as 
a varnish for household utensils, boats, &c. 
Wood-opal (wud’6-pal), 1. 
riety of opal, having the form and texture 
of woes me Mace le ayrpasis itniesnine 
replaced by a siliceous deposit po 
the character of semi-opal. Called also 
Opalized Word and Ligniform Opal. 


orest court, now the | 


Woodpecker (wud'pek-ér), n. 


WOOD-SPITE 


Wood-paper (wyd’pai-pér), n. Paper made 
of wood reduced to a pulp by mechanical 
or chemical means. 


Woodpeckt (wyd’pek), n. The woodpecker 
Nor wooadpecks, nor the swallow, harbour near. 
Addtson. 
So called 
from pecking or tapping with the bill on 
trees to discover the holes wherein insects 
or their larve and eggs are.) The common 
name of the scansorial birds belonging to 
the genus Picus, Liun., and forming the Pi- 
cide of modern ornitholugists. See Picts. 


| Wood-pie (wud’pf), n. A name given to the 


at spotted wood 


| 





man. 
| Wood-soot Crndisbt), n, 
wood, whic 


A striped va- | 


Woodrush (wud/rush), n. 


| Wood-shock (wyd’shok), 2. 


Wood- yd ai ir-it), n. 
Pyrozylic A See PYROXYLIC. 


cker (Pteus major). 
ood- on ( wud’pij-on), n. The ring- 
dove (Columba palumbus). See RING-DOVE. 


Wood-plle (wyd’pil), n. A stack of piled-u 
wood E, ij , 


or fuel. 


Wood-puceron (wud’pi-sé-ron), n. The 


plant-louse, an insect of the genus Aphis 
we infests plants, penetrating into their 


wood. 
Wood-rat(wyd'rat), n. Neotoma Floridana, 


abd animal of the rat family (Murida), be- 
longing to the fleld-vole section (Arvicolins), 
found in the woods of the Southern States 
of America. 


Woodreeve (wyd’rév), n. In England, the 


steward or overseer of a wood. 


Woodrock (wyjd’/rok), n. A name for ligni- 


form asbestos. 


Woodruff, Woodroof (wud’ruf, wyd’rif), a. 


[A. Sax. wuderufe, wudurofe, the first 
being wudu, wood, the latter doubtful.) 
The common name of the genus Aspe 

nat. order Rubiacew. The sweet woodruff 
(A. odorata) is found plentifully in Britain 
n woods and shady places. It has been ad- 
mitted into the garden from the beauty of 
its whorled leaves and simple white bios- 
soms, but chiefly from the fragrance of 
its leaves. The odour is only perceptible 
when the leaves are crushed by the fingers, 
or when they are dried. The dried leaves 
give out their odour very strongly and for 
a long period. They are used to scent clothes 
and also to preserve them from the attacks 
of insects. The root of dyer’s woodruff (4. 
tinctoria) is used in some quarters instead 
of madder. 

The common 
name of several British plants of the genus 
Luzula. See LUZULA. 


Wood-sage (wyd’saj), n. A plant of the 


genus Teucrium (7. Scorodonia), having a 
sme]l of garlic. The whole plant is bitter, 
and is said to answer instead of hops in 
making beer. Called also Wved-germander. 
See TEUCRIUM. 


Wood-saret (wyd'sar), n. A kind of froth 


seen on herbs; cuckoo-spit (which see) 


The froth called weod-sare, being a kind of spittle, 
is found upon herbs, as lavender and sage. Aacen. 


Wood-screw (wud’skré), n. The common 


screw, made of iron, and used by carpenters 
and joiners for carpets together pieces uf 
w or wood and me 


Wood-seret (wyd’sér), n. The time when 


Tusser. 
A species of 
marten (Martes canadensis); the pekan 


which see). 
( [After Jose 


there is no sap in a tree. 


oodsia (wid’si-a), n. 
Woods, a British botanist.} A widey - 
tributed genus of polypodiaceous ferns, 
having circular sori, with an inferior in- 
volucre, divided at the edges into numerous 
capillary segments. W.hyperdorea is one of 
the rarest of our British ferns, being found 
only on Snowdon in Wales and Ben Lawers 

and one or two other mountains in Scotland, 

where it takes root in the fissures of rocks 
Wood-skin (wyd'‘skin), n. A large canve, 
used by the Indians of Guiana, made from 
the bark of the purple heart-tree and the 
simari or locust-tree. Some of these canoes 
are so large as to carry twenty to twenty- 
five persons. Simmonds. 
W -slave (wyd’siadv), n. An active 
little lizard, common in Jamaica (Mabouya 


agilis). 
ania (wydz’man),n. Same as Wood- 


Boot from burnt 
as been found useful as a 
manure. 
Wood-sorrel (wyd'sor-el),n. The common 
name of Oxzalis Acetoselia. See ae 
e as 


Wood-spite (wyd’spit), n. [Spite in this 
word Epo which’ se2)) A name given 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall: mé, met, hér; 


a 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; _— tfibe, tub, byl; 


ofl, pound; _ i, 8c. abune; f, 8c. fey. 


WOOD-STAMP 


in some parts of England to the green wood- 


ecker, 

ood-stamp (wud'stamp), n An en- 
graved or carved stamp, formed of a block 
of wood, to impress figures or colours on 
fabrics. 

Wood-stone (wy'ston), n. Petrified wood; 
especially, silicified wood, euch as that from 
Antigua, the Desert of Cairo, &c. 

Wood - swallow (wyd'swol-l5), mn. <A name 
given by the coloniste of Australia toa genus 
of birds (Artamus), family Ampelidm or 
chatterers, natives of Australia and the East 
Indies, much resembling awallows in habit, 
but differin 
and feet. The Australian apecies (4. sor- 
didus) is remarkable for its habit of hanging 
suspended from dead branches in clusters 
resembling swarms of bees. 

Woodsy (wud'si), a. Belonging to or asso- 


ciated with woods; as, a woodsy stream. | 


Whittier, [American.] 

Wood-tar (wyd'tir), m Tar obtained from 
wood, See TAR. 

Wood-tin (wud'tin), n <A fibrous, nodular 
variety of oxide of tin, found hitherto only 
in Cornwall and Mexico. See TN. , 

Wood-vinegar (wyd'vin-e-gér), n. See 
under VINEGAR. 


Woodwale (wuidl'wal), n. (0, E. wudewale, | 


wale, O. D, wedewael, L.G. widewaal, 
M.H.G. witewal, Mor.G. wittewal, witteweld, 
wittewalch, wiedewol, the golden oriole. Ori- 
gin doubtful) An old name of a bird; the 
witwall. See WITWALL, 

Wood-warbler (wyd'warb-lér), n. A migra- 
tory bird of the genus Sylvia, the 8. sylei- 
cola. It visits England in the spring and 
departs in September, It sings in the wood- 
lands in the spring and during the greater 
part of summer, its note resembling the 
word firee, sounded very long, and repeated 
several times in succession. Called also 
Wood-wren and Yellow Wood-wren to distin- 
guish it from the Willow-wren (8. trochilws), 


which sometimes gets aleo the name of a 


eT. 


Wood-ward (wud' ward), <A forester; a | 


lanid-reeve. 


She fa forest) hath also her peculiar officers, os 
foresters, verderers, regarders, agisters, dc. ; whereas 
a chase or park hath only keepers and wwed-wara'r. 

Amel, 
Wood-wasp (wud'wosp), mn. An aculeate, 
hymenopterous insect, belonging to the 
sul-section Fossores or diggers and family 
Crabronida. 
habits The female, by means of her 


strong, broad mandibles, excavates cells in | 


the sand or in rotten timber, in which she 
deposits her eggs, with larvw or insects for 
food for her progeny when hatched. These 
insects are extremely active in their habits, 
and fond of the nectar of flowers. The 

. larger species are marked with yellow rings, 
while the smaller are generally black. 
There are several genera, some of which 
are found in Britain. 

Wood-wax, Wood-waxen (wd waks, 
wid'wak-sn)}, 1. Names given to dyer’s 
weed, Genista tincloria. See WOAD-WAXEN. 

Wood-work (wud'wérk), n. Work formed 
of wood: that part of any structure which 
is made of wool: Teniyeon, 

Wood- worm (wyl'wirm), ~ <A worm 
that is bred in wooil, 

Bee WILLOW- 


Wood- wren (wyd' ren), ni. 
WREN, WOOD-WANBLER. 
Woody (wyd'i),a. 1. Abounding with wood; 
as, Wood) land; a woody region. 
Oft in Elimmering bowers and clades 
He met her, ane in secret shades 
Uf woody Ida's inmost grove. Afadfart, 


2. Consisting of wood; ligneonus; as, the 
wooly parte of plants.—8. Pertaining to 
woods; sylvan; as, woody nymphs. 

All the satyrs scorn their woedy kind, Spenser. 


—Woody tiseve, in bot, that which consti- 
tutes the basis of the wood in trees It is 
composed of bundles of elongated cells or 
tubes of a woody nature, generally pointed 
at both ends, and lying close together, but 
having no direct communication with each 
other. 3ee Tissve.— Wooly salem, in bot. a 
stem of a hard or woody nature, and which 
lasts for many years, as the trunks of trees. 
Woody - nightshade ( wyd-i-nit’shad ), n. 
The common name of Solanum Dulcamara. 
See SOLANUM. 
Wooer (wi’ér),n. One who wooes; one who 
courts ur solicits in love; a auitor. 
I'll mark no words that smooth-faced movers say. 
Shunk. 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 
VoL. IV. 


§, 99; 


in the structure of their bills | 


They are solitary in their | 





J, job; 
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Woof (wifn [0. E. oof, owes, A. Sax. dwef, 
éweb, dweb, from prefix 4 or d for on, and 
wefan, to weave, Skeat.) 1. The threads 
that cross the warp in weaving; the weft. 
*The warp and the woof." Bacon. —2. Tex- 
ture; cloth; as, a pall of softest woof, 

Woofy (wofi) @ Having a close texture; 
dense; as, awogfy cloud J. Baillie. 

Wooing (wii'ing), p. and a. Acting ag one 
who wooes; courting. 

The sound 


Which to the teeo/ay wind aloof 
The poplar made. Tenn yron. 

Wooingly (wi'ing-li), adv. In a wooing 
manner; enticingly; with perstiasiveness; so 
as toinvite to stay. Shak, 

Wool (wul), », 
G. wolle, Goth. wulla, Icel. and Sw. ull, 
Dan. wld (these latter forms having lost the 
initial consonant), Cog. Lith and Lett. 
wilna, Rus. colna, Skr. irnd, wool Allied 
to L. villus, sh hair, vellus, a fleece, 
Gr. (vrion, wool; traced to a root signi- 
fying to cover, to protect, and supposed to 
be seen also in L. ralliv, a valley, and in 
valeo, to be strong. See VALID.) 1. That 
soft species of hair which grows on sheep 
and some other animals, as the alpaca, some 
spores of goats, &c., which in fineness eome- 

mes approaches to fur. The word gener- 
ally signifies the fleecy coat of the sheep, 
which constitutes a most essential material 
of clothing in all cold and temperate cli- 
hates. 
short or carding wool, seldom reaching over 

a length of 3 or 4 inches, and long or comb- 
ing wool, varying in length from 4 to 8 inches, 
each class being subdivided into a variety of 
sorta, according to their fineness and eound- 


ness of the staple The finest wools are of | 


short staple, and the coarser wools usually 
of long staple. Wools which unite a hig 
degree of fineness and softness, with con- 
siderable length of staple, bear a high price. 
English-bred sheep produce a good, strong, 
combing wool, thatof the Scotch breeds being 
somewhat harsher and coarser. The finest 
carding wools were formerly exclusively ob- 
tained from Spain, the native country of 
the merino sheep, and at a later period ex- 
tensively from Germany, where that breed 
had been successfully introduced and culti- 
vated. Immense flocks of merinoes are now 
reared in Australia, South America, and 
South Africa, and from these quarters Britain 
now obtains her chief supply.—2. Less 
strictly applied to some other kinds of hair; 
especially to short, thick hair, crisp and 
curled, like that of a negro. 

Eye of newt, and tee of frog, 

ioe! of bat, and tongue of dog. SAak. 
3. Any fibrous or fleecy substance resembling 
wool: specifically, (a) in bot. a sort of down, 
punesnsnoe or a clothing of dense curling 
iaira on the surface of certain plants. (b)The 
fibre of the cotton 
litte wool, a great nolse or disturbance out 
of all proportion to uwsefol results; much ado 
about nothing. 

Of thy own importance full 
Exclaim, ‘Graf cey ond “nt weel,’ 
As Satan hollaed when be shaved the pig. 
ie. HW odeet. 


Wool-ball (wyl'bal), n. A ball or mass of 
wool, particularly a small roundish mass 
frequently found in the stomach of sheep 
and other animals. 


plant. — Great 


matters from wool and from woollen cloth. 


Simmonds, 
Wool-burring (wyl'bér-ing), n. The act of 


teasing wool with burrs or teasels. 


Wool-carder (wyl'kird-ér), n One who | 


cards wools. 

Wool-carding (wul'kiird-ing), n. An early 
process in woollen manufacture for disen- 
tangling or tearing apart the tussocks of 
wool and laying the fibres parallel, prepara- 
tory tospinning. It is only the short Ane Oe 
fine, or cloth wools that are submitted to 
this OpeACR, the long staple or worsted 
wool being treated to a slightly different 
process called wool-combing. 

Wool-comber (wyl'kém-¢r), n. One whose 
occupation is to comb wool, 

Wool-combing (wul’kom-ing), n. The act 
or process of combing wool, generally of the 
long stapled kind, for the purpose of worsted 
manufacture, In the obeolescent hand pro- 
cesa the work is done between two combs, 
one held stationary and the other drawn over 
it, to comb out the lock of wool placed be- 


h, Fr. ton; ong, sing; 


[A. Sax. wll, wel, D. wol, | 


Wool 


Wool is divided into two classes— | 


| Woollen-draper ( wy)’ en-dra- pér) 
ery and | 


Woo 





TH, then; th, thin; 


WOOL-MOTER 


tween them. Thecombs consist of a number 
of steol spikes fixed intoa back. In machine 
combing the locks are fastened to two 
toothed cylinders, which revolve in opposite 
directions, and are heated by steam within. 
The teeth on the one cylinder comb the fibres 
on the other, 

Woold (wold), of ([D. woelen, to wind, to 
wrap.) aut, to wind; particularly, to wind 
a Tope round a mast or yard, when made of 
two or more pieces, at the place where they 
are fished, for confining and supporting them. 

Woolder (wold'ér),n. 1. Naut. a stick used 
pias poet Usinch the top, kad forming 
pins passing throug © , and fo 
aihandle toit. See Top. P 

Woolding (wiild'ing),n. Naut.(a) the act of 
winding, as a rope round a mast. (0) The 
rope used for binding maste and spars. 

Wool-driver (wul‘driv-ér), 2» One who 
buys woo! and carries it to market. 

Wool-dyed (wyl'did), a. Dyed in the form 
of wool or yarn before being made into cloth, 
as contradistinguished from ptece-dyed or 

arn-dyed. 

Woolen (wyl’en),a.andn The common 
American spelling of Woollen. 

Woolfell (wul'fel),n. A skin or fell with 
the wool; a skin from which the wool has 
not been oes 2 hoe rele pares 

hering (wyl’gaTH-ér-ing), n. e 
act of gathering wool, Sat the term is usu- 
ally applied figuratively to the indulgence 
of idle fancies; a foolish or fruitless pursuit: 
often with a (=on) prefixed. [The allusion 
is probably to the pee of gathering the 
tufts of wool to found on bushes and 
hedges, necessitating much wandering to 
little purpose. } 

His wits were a woot-patkhering, as they say, and 
his head busied about other matters. Burton. 
Woe -SroWer (wyl’gré-ér), n. A person 
weet ses ney sa the a es ne peas 
ool-zro wing wi)’gro- , a. oduc 
sheep and wool. ‘ 
Wool-hall (wul‘hal, n A trade market in 

the woollen districts. Simmonds. 

Woolled (wuld), a. Having wool; as, fine- 
woolled. 


Woollen (wul'en), a. 1. Made of wool; con- 
sisting of wool; as, woollen cloth. Bacon.— 
2 Pertaining to wool; woollen manufac- 
tures, —3. Clad in the rough,homespun se 
of former times, as opposed to the silk, vel- 
vet, and fine linen of the wealthier classes; 
hence, coarse; boorish; rustic; vulgar. 
* Woollen vassals, things created to buy and 
sell with groats." Shak. 

Woollen (wil'en), n. Cloth made of wool, 
such as blanketings, serges, flannels, tweeds, 
broad-cloth, and the like. 

1 could not endure a husband with a beard on h 
face; | had rather lic in wooden. Shak. 
A 


n. 
retail dealer in woollen cloths, flannels, &c.: 
A MaAn-Mercer. 
Woutnstte (wyl-en-et’), n. A thin woollen 
atiuil. 


~Woollen-printer (wyl’en-print-ér), n. An 


operative who impresses patterns or colours 
on woollen or mixed fabrics. 

Woollen-scribbler, Wool-scribbler (wyl’- 
en-ekrib-lér, wyl'skrib-lér), n. A machine 
for combing or preparing wool into thin, 
downy, translucent layers, preparatory to 
spinning. Simmende. 

oolliness (wyl'i-nes), n. The state of 
being woolly, 

Wi (wul'i), a, 1. Consisting of wool; as, 
a ly covering; a woolly fleece.—2. Re- 
sembling wool; as, woolly hair.—3. Clothed 
or covered with wool. 

When the work of generation was 

Between these meoly breeders, in the act 

The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands. SAa&. 
4. In bot, covered with a pubescence resem- 
bling wool, 

7-but (wul'i-but),n The popular 
name in New South Wales for two fine Aus- 
tralian timber-trees of the genus Eucalyptus 
(= a oe and JE. ira peeled Bibra ane a 
height of from 100 to 150 feet. eir wood is 
much prized for felloes of wheels and other 
work requiring strength and toughness. 

Woolly-head Cyeut hed}, n. A negro: so 

on from th ee eel _ ‘i ) 

oolly-pastinum (wyl-i-pas’ti-num), 
n, real given in the East Indies to a spe- 
cies of red orpiment or sulphide of arsenic. 

Wool-man (wyl'man),n. A dealer in wool. 

Wool-mill (wyl'mil), n. A mill for manu- 
facturing wool and woollen cloth. 

Wool-moter (wil’mot-ér), n. A person 
employed in picking wool and freeing it 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
180 


Po 


WOOLPACE 


from lumps of pitch and other impurities. | 


Woolpack (wul/pak), n. A pack or bag of 
ck (wyl’pak), n. pack or ea 
het mile. a bundle or bale we weigh- 

in ‘As woolpacks quash the leaden 


240 Ihe. 
Shenstone. 
nm, One who puts 


1° 
Wool-packer (wl'pak-ér 
ea, 


up wool into or b 


Woolsack (wil sak), nm 1. A sack or bag | 


of wool —2 The seat of the lord-chancellor | 


in the House of Lords, being o large square 
bag of wool, without back or arms, covered 
with green cloth. 

Inthe reign of Queen Elizabeth an act of af pamasent 
whe passe to prevent the sr eaten ap wool; and 
that this source of our nationa) wealth might be kept 
constantly in mind webtinets Hengmapes aes House 
of Peers whereon the Judges sat 


Woolsack-pie t (wul'sak-pi), n. A kind of 
le to be Pad at "The Woolsack,’ a rather 
ow ordinary and public-house, The enter- 

talnment at this house is often referred to 
by our old poets 

Her grace would ey you eat no ven man ack- 
res, , Fonson. 


Woolsey (wol'zi), m Abbreviation of 


Wool uhoars (wul'shérz), n. pl. An instru- 
tment for shearing sheep. 

Wool-sorter (wyl'sort-ér), n. One who 
sorts woolsaccording to their qualities, The 
English sortera make out of a single fleece 
no fewer than eight or ten different sorta, 
varying from each other in fineness, the 
finest or shurt sorta being under the neck 
and belly, and the Ronee long sorts being 
on the back, sides, and rump. 

Wool-staple (wu l’ sta - pl) 1. A city or 
town where wool used to be bronght to the 


king's staple for sale.—2 The fibre or pile | 


of wool, See STAPLE. 

Wool-stapler bees ati-pl-ér), m 1A 
dealer in woo. a wool-factor.—2 A 
sorter of wool. 

Woolstock wut stok), # A heavy hammer 


sew in fulling woollen cloth. 
Woolward | (whl’wérd), ade. [Wool and 
-ward (a8 in homeward, &c.), that is, with | 


the skin next or towarl the wool.) Ln wool 
or woollen underclothing. Up toa — 
subsequent to the Reformation the home 
spun serges and Dutch friezes were made 
from rough, harsh wool, and were anything 
but pleasant and desirable gooda to wear. 

It was therefore frequently enjoined that 
penitents should go woolward, that is, with 
undergarments of wool next the skin in 
place of linen. 


1 have no shirt; | pe weofward for penance. Stas, 


Some of them never cat any flesh; others pe woal- 
ward and in hair. Afarmar, 


Woolward - going t ( wul’ wérd-g6-ing), n. 
The act of wearing woollen ap 7 ai next 
the skin in place of linen by way of penance. 
‘Their watching, 
and rising at mi 

Wool- winder 
employed to ad or 

Wena, to be cree to 5 

ton [ ON odwell Spenser. 

Woont.' For Wont. 

Woorali (wy'ra-li), n. CURARE 

Woose t (wor), n. [A. Sax. wise, wiLee, 0OnB. 
See Goze.) Oore. ‘The aguish woos of 
we ae me Te ie 

Woosy' wh2"l), a. wisi, oozy, 
indist. See above.) Oozy. 
What is she else but a foul weery marsh? Drayton. 


Wootz (wuts), A very superior kind of 
steel made in the East Indies, it is believed, 
by a process direct from the ore, and 
ported into Europe and America for making 
the finest classea of edge-tools, Faraday 


fasti wool | 
whe ward-going, 


dnight | 
wind-&r n, <A person | 
ee ca wool into | 


im- | 


attributed its excellence to the presence of | 


a small quantity of aluminium, but more 
recent analyses of samples have been made 
in which aluminium has not been discovered. 
Wen (wop),ot To whop, 
highly celle hted when Geary 
wangas her Ther hind bey ie rsesintenare Thacteray. 
Worble (worbl), n The same as Wornil. 
Word (wérd), m [A. Sax. word, wyrd, D. 
wourd, G. wort, Icel. Bw. and Dan. ord (with 
the usual loss of the initial consonant), 
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ing xarhinunatiend part of apecch a vocable; 
a term. 

They who would advance in knowledge, and not 

and swell themselves with a Lrtle articulated 

air, should lay down this aa a fundamental rule, pot 
ta take word's for for suppose that names +7 
books signify real entities im nature, until they can 
frame clear and distinct ideas of those entities. 


2 The letter or letters or other characters 
written or printed which represent such a 


vocable,—3. Speech exchanged ; he | 


Ae | 


tion; talk; discourse: in lural. ‘To. 
words or talk with the lord Hamlet.’ 
4. Communication; information, tidk 
count; message: without an article an 
as o singular. 

Vl send him certain werd of my ee Shak. 

Yet T thy hest will all perform at fu 

Watch what I see, ightly rhe thee worw. 

7 carom, 

6. A watchword; a oR a signal; a 
motto; generally the distinctive or import- 
ant word, term, or adopted sa a eig- 
nal or a shibbolet ‘Our ancient word 
of conrage, fair St. atone! 
word ;" ‘hanging’s the word 
term or phrase of aan ‘an injunction; 
an order. 

In my time a father's werd waslaw, Tennyson, 
7. A term or phrase tmplying or containing 
an cusartlon. declaration, romise, or the 
like which involves the faith or honour of 
the utterer “4 it; affirmation; declaration ; 


 c- 
only 


promise: wi vee. 
Vl be as good as my word, Sak, 
They are not men o° their wera. Shad, 


Old as Tam, I take thee at thy wevew, Deya'en. 
a word 1 | 
nig cae base eat Tear VIoM, 

8. Terms or phrases interchanged expres- 
sive of contention, anger, reproach: in the 
el and often qualified by Aigh, Aot, 

arsh, sharp, &c. 

Some wera there grew ‘twist nares Pane 3S 


He and I 
Had once Aard werds ese parted Jennpren, 
+ A brief or pithy remark or saying; a 
motto; a proverb. 

The old werd is, ' What the eye views not the heart 
rues not." fp. Hal, 
—The Word, (a) the Scriptures, or any part 
of them. 

The sword and the nwra, do pa atacty ame bare, 
sere parson? 
ropping the toy 

To apread the [Ford 


) The second 
Logos. John tl. 
Thou iFord, tten Son, h 
np hel ena eee TN 
—Word for word, in the exact words or 
terms ; the same words and arrange- 
meut; verbatim; exactly. 
She with a face, bright as Sor slit f 


‘orgiven, 
t Lavaine to Ln ina ag she devised 
A letter, werd jor word, Tennyron. 


—By word of mouth, by actual speaking; 
with the living voice; viva voce; orally. 

I'll write thee IU deliver thy | 
nation to him dy poh proche “ or el 
—Good word, favourable account or man 
tion; expressed good opinion; commenda- 
tion; praise; as, to speak a good word fora 


Tao 
your werd cannot advan him, 
good eotage zh. 


h H in Hell and tere 
y Which ema coat 


Where 

Your nies never can 
—In word, in mere cS ate A in speech 
ouly; in mere seeming or profession. 

Let os not love t9 tera, neither in tongue: but in 
deed and in truth. t Jn, > ie 18. 78, 
—Jn a word, in one word, in one brief pithy 
phrase; briefly; to sum up; in short. 

és a weed, for far behind his worth, 

Comes all the praises that [ now bestow; _ 

He is complete in feature andin mind, Séad, 
—To have a word with a person, to have 
some couversation with him. 


The friar and you must Aaw a werd anon, Sal, — 


—To eat one's words, to retract what one 
has said. Shak — A word and a blow, a 
threat and its immediate execution; extreme 
prompultoe in action: used also adjec- 


yey. 
there is nothing but 2 werd and a ye arg 


eae of the Trinity; the 





WORK 


A city [Venice which was to be set like a 
clasp on the girdle of the earth, to write ber 
on the white scrolls of the sca-surpes, ta werd iE 
in thunder, Rustin, 

2 To produce an affect upon by words; to 
overpower by words; to ply wi words, 

If one were to be merged to death, Italian ia the 
fittest language, in regard of the duency and soft- 
ness of #fomall 
3. To make or unmake by a word or com- 
mand. ‘Him. .. who could word heaven 
and earth out of nothing, and can when 
he pleases word them into nothing . 
South [Rare.}—T'o word it, to wrangle; to 
dispute; to contend in words. 

He that descends not to werd if with a shrew, does 
worse than beat ber. Sir R. L' Estrange. 
Wore pede ee n. [Modelled on 

G, wérterin a dictionary, lit. a word- 

book—wérter, pl of wort,a word, and buch, 
a gg A vocabulary; a dictionary; a lexi- 


Word-bound (wérd’bound), a, Restrained 
or restricted in speech; unable or unwilling 
to express ag self, bound by one's word. 

drd-howma he is mot : 
He'll tell | ie willingly. F. Baillie. 

Word-building (wérd’bild-ing), n. Vhe for- 
mation, construction, or composition of 
won ; the process of forming or making 
wor 

Word-catcher wérd’kach-¢r), mn. One who 
cavils at wn ‘Each word-catcher that 
lives on syllables." Pope. 

That miserable performance is now with Justice 
considered only ay a beacon to merd-cofchers who 
wish to become statesmen. ait wey. 

Worder't (wérd’ér),n A speaker. MWhttlock. 

Wordily (wérd'i-li), ade. In a verbose or 


wordy manner. 
Wordiness wérd'i-nes), m= The state or 
aeallty of a wordy or of abounding with 


Wording (wérd'ing), mn. 1. The act of ex- 
pressing in worda.—2. The manner of ex- 
gin words. 

It is believed the serving was above his knows 
style and orthography. Jufr ition, 
Wordisht (wérd'‘ish),a. Respecting words; 

verbal. As FP. Sidney; Hammond. 
Wi eaat(werd'isl ish-nes), n. 1. The stale 
or quality of being wordish.—2. Verbosity. 
The truth they hile by their dark Lp ae 


Wordless (wérd'les), a. Not Tashan: wba 
not speaking; silent; speechless. 
H ith heaved-up hand she doth 
pitch Mak pears “up ie Ae omer 


| Word-painter (ward ‘pant-ér), 6 A writer 


gifted with a power of peculiarly graphic or 
vivid description or of depicting scenes or 
events: one who affecta great pictureaque- 


ness of atyle. 

Word- fing (werd pant-ing), n. The act. 
of eserbing or depic in words vividly 
and distinctly so as to the objects 
Word pitars ‘rer’ tk-tn), m. An 

= ni acco- 
rate and vivid d of any acene or 


event, 80 that it is brought clearly before 
the mind, as if in a picture. 

Wordsmant (wé 71. One who at 
taches undue importance to words; one who 
deals in mere words; a verbalist. * Bome 

ee wordsman.’ Bushnell. { Rare. } 
Vord uare (wérd'skwir), mn <A square 


formed by a series of words so selec and 
arranged that the lettera spell each of the 
words when read across or downwarda 
OA R 
ARE 
RE D 
Word-sjuare. 
Wo (wérd'i), a. 1. Using many words: 
Ae Bg a4, a wovdlyy speaker. "A 
orator ... making a magnificent speec 


full of vain promises." Steele.—2 Contain- 

ing many words; full of w 

bh need not lavish hours in meray periods. PAstir, 
3. Consisting of words; verbal. ‘A face 

tious snowball, i better-natured missile far, 


ordy (wurd’ i), a. Worthy. [Scotch } 
a aan 
oO tt. pre 
times worked, a inte Soren, Se first instance 
we can find of iis mae Detng i Dryden; 
working. 


[From the noun; formerly 
wirche, werche 


reha, A. Sax. wercan, wircan, wyr 


Goth, vaurd; £08. Lith, rardas, name; you. vt 
vervum, a word (whence verb); from a root A eros SE of at ne 
pag to eee bapurd cas rteet had a to | werd-and-a-Siow man. Mrs. ape. 
i ngle c sound, OT & expre word ‘ 
combination rd welcilate Bonne or ic by bay re AL 1, To ws in ai 
ea, utte y the human voice, and by 
custom expressing an idea or ideas; the | ith eons ehetsoes ne eked tee tee wee lt 
smallest portion of human language form- Addives, 
Pate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tabe, tub, bull; 


oll, pound; “th Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


WORK 


con; pret. worhfe, pp. pinireht See the 
noun.) 1. To inake exertion for some end or 
purpose; to be engaged or employed on some 
task, labour, duty, or the like; to be occu- 
pied in the performance of some opera- 
tion, process, or undertaking; to use efforts 
ah eae ing some aim or object; to labour; 
to to 
If any would not weré, neither ar he cat. 
Thes. ii. 1a. 
My sweet eistrexs 

Weeps when she sees ine word, and says such base- 


ness 
Had never like executor, Saud, 


2 To be customarily engaged or employed 
in any business, trade, profession, or the 
like; to have more or less permanent or 


steady employment; to hold a situation; to | 
be in employment; to perform the duties of | 


a workman, man of business, &c. 

They that wer in fine flax... shall be confounded. 
Isa. nix. 

3. To be in motion, operation, or activity; 

to keep up a continuois movement or ac- 

tion; to act; to perform; to operate; to be 


not stationary; as, a smoothly working ma- | 


chine. 
Have you 4 working pulse? Sok. 

Tam sick with meréing of my thoughts S4a4, 
4. To have or take effect; to exercise influ- 
ence; to be effective. 

ALL thi work ther for them tha 
Jove God. nil on viii. 38. . 

This so wreeapA! upon the child, that ea after- 
wards desired to be taught. ocder, 
6. To be in a condition of strong, rotent, or 
severe exertion; to be tossed or agitated 
to move or labour heavily; to toll; to heave: 
to strain. 
The sea wreughftand wastempestuous. Jon. i. 11, 

To be wroth with one we love 

Doth wert like madness in the brain, Coleridge. 
6. To make way laboriously and slowly; to 
make progress with creat exertion and diffi- 
culty ; roceed with a severe struggle: 
seuseaily Olowed by such adverbs or pre- 


positions as along, down, into, owt, th h, 
“P. &c, * Till body up to spirit work.’ Mit- 
tern. 


Who would trust chance, since all men have the seeds 
Of good and ill, which should wort upward first! 


Dry | 
7. To operate or act, as a purgative or ca- 


thartic. 

Most purges heat a [ittle; and all of them wert 
best... in warm weather or in a warm room. 
MV, Girnem, 

8. To ferment, o8 liquors. 

Into wine or beer put some like substances, while 

y mer &, Auacon, 

=—To work against, to act in opposition to; 

to oppose actively. 
Thanks, but werk ager your own desire; 

For if! cook’ baileve the things you sa: 

T ehould burt die the sooner, Tonveysen 
—To work on or upon, to act on; to influ- 
ence; to practise upon; to excite; to charm. 

' Vivien, being gre reeted fair, 

Would fain hare wre wy his noely sig 

With reverent eyes mock-oyal, shaki 

And flottered adoration, cana. 

Work (wérk), ».¢. 1. To beatow labour, toil, 
or exertion upon; to convert to use by la- 
bour or effort; as, to work a mine or quarry; 
to work lime. 

He could have told them of two or three gold 
mines. and a silver mine, and pies the reason by 
they forbare to wort them at thattime, AadeipA. 
2. To produce, accomplish, or acquire by 
labour; to bring about; to effect; to perform; 
to do; as, to work mischief or wickedness. 

For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worker’ for ws o more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory, = Cor. iv. 17. 

One ally cross wrengAr all my loss. Shas, 
God, only wise, to punish pride of wit, 
Among men's wits hath this confusion wroughl, 
air Ff, Daies, 
They say then that | werted miracles.” Jenmysom. 
&% To put or set in action, exertion, or mo- 
tion; to direct the action of; to keep busy 
or employed; to manage; to ‘handle; as, he 
works hia horses and his servants too Be- 
verely, 
Put forth thy utmost strength, meré every nerve. 
Adairow, 


Mere nal valour could not supply want of 
knowledve in building and wording th oe 


The mariners all ‘gan mort the : 
Where they were wont to do. Coleridge. 
4. To bring by action or motion to any state, 
the atate being expressed by an adjective 
or other word, 
So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains 
OW rushing torrents sane descending rains, 


Porras itself clegr, and as itruns refines, Addiren. 
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5. To attain or make by continuous and se- 


<n ape ta pa ree A! striving; 
Oo force ¢ ad OO Work & pPaAssaye 
through a cloud. 
Through winds and waves, and storms he words his 
way. el aviicon. 

6. To influence by continued prompting, 
urging, or like meana; to gain over; to 
vail upon; to 
manage; to lead; to induce. 

What you would word me to, I have some aim. 


If you would werd any man, know his oature and 
ons, and 20 lead him, Baca, 
7. To make into shape; to form; to fashion; 
to mould. ‘*Cloud-towers by YPpought with maA- 
sons wrought” Tennyron. 
human hands the creed." Tedeneen —é. To 
embroider. * aioe wrought with horse and 
hounmL" Tennyeo ‘A tent of satin ela- 
borately wrought." "Tenn son, —. to purge 
on, 484 purgative or o er 
10. To eacite by degrees hy Tie 
state of pertur 
as, to work one's self into a og 
passion that works him orgs 
ensil Mr bof Se phe pe “he 
Vw not ly jealous, but 1 
lls er it the sel . ‘hak 


The two frends had wrewg Ar themselves to such | 


an habitual tenderness for the children under their 
arin iy that cach of them had the real —— of 
a ialer.. 
11. To cause to ferment, as liquor. “Tews work 
a passage (nawt.), to give one’s work or ser- 
vices as an equivalent for passage-money.— 
To work in or info, (a) to intermix, ie one 
material with another, in the process 
manufacture or the like; to interlace: to 
weave in; a8, he worked ‘the good yarn in 
with the bad, (b)To cause to enter or ce 
trate by repeated efforts; as, the too 
slowly worked in, (c) To introduce artfully; 
to cause to make way unobservedly; to in- 
sinunate; as, he easily works himeelf into fa- 
vour or confidence by his plausibility, (d) 
To change or alter by a gradual process. 
This imperiqus man will wer us all 
From princes info pages. 
—To work of, to remove, free from, or get 
rid of, os by continued labour, exertion, or 
by some gradual process; as, the impurities 
the liquor are wrought of by fermenta- 
tion.—T'o work out, (a) to effect by continued 
labour or exertion; to accomplish. 
Werk owt your own salvavon with fear and tremb- 
Phil, ii tz, 
© lift your natures up: 
Embrace our alms: word omf your freedom. 


Tennyren. 
(b) To solve, as a problem. 
*M,—Malvolio; M,—why, that begins my name"— 
* Did not I say he would eer it waar J" Saad, 
(c) To erase; to efface; to remove. 
f ii i 
Wook Se ee aes uae anata Depaten. 
(a) To exhaust by drawing all the nseful ma- 
rial; as, to work ouf a mine or quarry.— 
Teter up, (a) to stir up; to raise; to excite; 
to 
That which is wanting to meré w, the pipta a 
greater height, was not afforded me by the st 


This lake resembles a sea, when acaba a ‘al by 
(b) To nse up in the process of wanistedania 
or the like; toexpend in any work; as, we 
have worked up all our materials, 


The indu of the poopie meré: wf all their na- 
tive commnotiines to the last degree of manufacture. 


6 be expand; to enlarge; to dtanerater on 
work wp a story or article from a few 
hints. (d) To exhaust the strength or energy 
of by too by iy hack or continuous toil; to weary 
or fatigu ard work: as, three months 
s that SY cackareoml will completely work 
m up 
Work twerk), n. 


D. werk, Icel, and Sw. verk Dan. verk, G. | 
from 


werk, O.H.G, werch, werah work ; 
same root as Gr. (Pergon, n, work, eorga, I have 
dlone.] 1. Exertion of strength, energy, or 
other faculty, physical or mental; effort or 
activity directed to some purpose or end: 
toll; labour; employment 
I am not yet of Percy's mind, the Hotspur of the 
North; he chat kills me some six or seven dozen of 
Scots at a breakfast, washes his hands, and says to 
his wife, ‘Fie opon this quiet lifet I want ap 
Man. hath his daily wert of body or mind : 
Appointed. Ault, 


2 The pens ones pe is employed, 
engaged, or labouring; an me 0 
labour is expended; that Rv engages: 


et into one’s control; to | 


tion: to to agitate eB re fe 
Bore | 


Fotess of | 


[A. Bax. were, weore, were, | 


WORKHOUSE 
one's tims or attention; any ject in which 
one is ea ; an uD ting; an enter- 
; i 


Now, by St. Paul, the wert goes bravely on, Shak. 

3. That which is done; that which 
from agency; performance : action; deed; 
feat; achievement. 

It is a damned and a bloody worst ; 

The graceless action of a heavy hand, 

If that it be the mwr4 of any hand. Shad. 
4. That which is made, manufactured, or 
produced; an article, piece of goods, fabric 
or structure produced; a product of nature 


or art. ae 
tort some praise, 
Aod some the architect. Mition, 


O fairest of creation! last and best 

Of all God's ments. Milton, 
Hence, specifically, (a) that which is 
daved by mental labour; a literary rg te 
tistic performance; a com tion; as, the 
works of Addison; the works of Mozart. 

You are rapt, sir, in some weré, some dedication 
To the great lord. Shab, 
(6) Flowers or figures wrought with the 

needle; embroidery. eh 

I ami glad | I have found this napkin, 

have the meré ta'en out, 

‘And give ‘'t lago. Shas. 
(c) Some extensive engineering structure, as 
a dock, embankment, bridge, fortifications, 
and the like. 

I will be walking on the Sales (erforiteatioant, 


&. 
6. An industrial or manufacturing estab- 
lishment; any establishment where labour 
is carried on extensively or in different de- 
ee nts; 25, an iron work; a gas work, 
the plural works being often applied to 
one such establishment.—6. Manner of work- 
j; Management; treatment. 
t to sce what wert our adversarics 
th this innocent canon, Stildingloet 
ores before they are cleansed 
in mining, oe pl. In theol. moral duties 
ir esta Si sey aor pa from 
or ce us a ground for on or 
justification. 


For by grace are ye saved t h faith ; and that 
not of yourselves; it is the gift of : not of mere, 
lest any man should boast, Eph. ti. B, 9. 


0. In mech. the overcoming of resistance; 
the result of one force overcoming another; 
the act of producing a change of co 
tion in a system in opposition to a oree 
which resists that change. By English phy- 
sicists a whit of work is taken as a weight “4 
one pound lifted one foot. bh 
und weight one foot work is done rn 
e force of gravity, and thus a definite 
enoent of energy has been puces in the 
pound of matter which it capable of 
giving ov oer pete ne in falling the foot ‘which it 
—S8ywn. Labour, toil, dru 
ery, employment, occupation, Lin irbs 
formance, feat, achievement, com tion, 
book, volume, rodaction. 
Workable (wer a-bl), a. That can be worked 


or that is worth working; as, & workable 
mine: werkable coal. ... Soft and 
workable.’ Ascham 

Ww (werk'a-di), a. Working-day; 
prery-CAy plodding; toiling. ‘Wor 

one ty." ( Dickens ; K sent bas 
ork-bag (wérk’b Th. ain need 
by rien for containing needle-work, &e.; 
a reticule, 


Work-box (wérk’boks), ». <A small box for 
holding needle-work, &c. 
Work-day (wérk da) n. A day for work;a 
worki 
Worker (werk’ér), n. 1. One who or _ 
which works, performs, acts, or does; 
labourer; a toiler; a performer, False 
atles, deceitful workers." 2 Cor. xi 13. 
aware of evil workers." Phil iil 2 
Men, my apne men the werters, ever reaping 


E Maier y have: One DUT arn é 


Work-fellow (werk'fel-16), n. ‘One engaged 
sn the same work with another. Rom xvi. 


Work-folts Work-folks (wérk'fék, wérk’- 
ks), nm gw Persons engaged in manual 
‘Oversee my work-folke." Beaw, 


Workfal wérk’Tnl), @. Full of work; labo- 
rious: industrious, Dickens. (Rare. ] 
Workhouse (wérk’hous), m1. A house for 
work; a mannfactory. 


Protogenes had his wert4eoure in a garden out of 
town, Dryeters, 


lao 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch;  g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, rh, whigs 


zh, azure.—See KEY. 


WORKING 


2 A house in which able-bodied paupers 
are compelled to work. Under the old 
r-laws of England, there was a work- 
use in each parish, partaking of the 
character of a bridewell, where indigent, 
vagrant, and idle people were set to work, 
and and supplied with food and clothing, or 
what is termed indoor relief. Some were 
used as places of confinement for es 
and vagabonds, who were there confined 
and compelled to labour; whilst others were 
large almshouses for the maintenance and 
support of the indigent. Previous to the 
Pee of the Poor-law Amendment Act in 
ese workhouses were described as, 
pencrally speaking, nurseries of idlenesa, 
froorance, and vice. By the act alluded to 
parishes were united for the better m 
ment of workhouses, which gave rise to the 
poor-law unions with their workhouses, ca- 
pavie of containing from 100 to 500 inmates. 
these establishments a suitable classifi- 
cation of the pauper inmates has been ef- 
fected, and proper government and disci- 
pline instituted. The paupers of the several 
classes are kept employed according to their to their 
capacity and ability. Religious an 
instruction is supplied, habits of industry, 
cleanliness, and order are enforced; and 
wholesome food and sufficient clothing are 
farnished. 
Hast thou suffered at any time b ds and 
pilferers? Esteem and promo te Shove weetal charities 


which remove such pests into prisons and neoré- 
houses. Bp. Atterbury. 


Working (wérk’ing), p and a. 1. Engaged 
in or devoted to toil; as, the working 
classes. —2 Laborious; 7 industrious: diligent 
in one’s calling —3. Taking an active part 
in a business; as, a Pik fares 

Wor (wérk’ing) n. 1. The act of labour- 

~—2 Cementaton, —3. Movement; oper- 
on; as, the workings of fancy. 
As she spoke, she read the wordings of her sister's 
face. Lytton. 


Ta the fictitious garb of his narrative, he has clothed 
Lever. 


the inmost avrtings of his heart. 
Working-beam (wérk’ing-bém), n. In mach. 
see under BRAM 


Working-class ( wérk‘ing-klas), n. A col- 
lective name for those who earn their bread 
by manual labour, such as mechanica, la- 
bourers, and others who work for daily or 
worn, w erally used in the plural 

Working y wérk’‘ing-da), n. 1. Any day 
work is ordinarily performed, as 
distinguished from Sundays and holidays. 
pore ae you have me, lady ?'—’ No, my lord, unless I 
might have another for working-days : your grace is 
too costly to wear every day.’ Rak. 
2. That part of the day devoted or allotted 
to work or labour; the time each day in 
which work is actually carried on; as, the 
workmen agitated fora working-day of eight 


Working (werkling-da), a. Rela 
to days on w work is done: aso 
to Sundays or holidays, everyday; plodding; 


laborious. ‘This working-day world.’ Shak. 

Working-drawing (wérk’ing-drg-ing),n. A 
drawing or plan, as of the whole or part of 
a structure, machine, or the like, drawn to 
a specified scale, and in such detail as to 
form a guide for ‘the construction of the ob- 
ect represented. 

orking-house (wérk‘ing-hous),n. A work- 
shop; a factory. 
In the quick forge and wor 41 “house of thought. 

Working party (werk’ pir ti), n. Milit 

- wér' -par-ti), n. Mi 

a party of soldiers told off to some piece of 

work foreign to their ordinary duties. Men 

so employed receive a small sum, gener- 

Hes St erking pt) m1 
wérk’ing-po n. In 

mach. that oan a machine at which the 

effect required is produced. 

Workless (wérkes), a. 1. Without work; 
not working. —2. Without works; not car- 
ried out or exemplified in works. ‘Idle 
workless faith.’ Sir T. More. 

Workman (wérk’man), n. 1. Any man em- 
ployed in work or labour, espec manual 
abour; a labourer; a toiler: a worker. The 
term is frequently restricted to handicrafts- 
men, as mechanics, 8, &c., 80 as to 
exclude unskilled labourers, farm hands, 


" The workman worthy is his hire. CAancer. 


2 By way of eminence, a skilful artificer or 
operator. 
Workmanilike (wérk’man-lik), a. Like x 
w 
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Wor (wérk’man-li), a. Skilful; well 
Cea oe mantike 
orkmanly (wérk’man-li), adv. In a skil- 


ful fal manner in a manner becoming a work- 


Workmanship (wérk’man-ship), n. 1. The 
art or skill of a workman; the execution 
oF jpanner of making anything ; operative 
Beauty is nature's 
Where most may won 


If there were no metals, ‘tis a m 
Tubalcain could ever have taught 
and use of them. 

2 The result o or objects produced "Skilled tn 
man, artificer, or oO Spe 
aworkmanship embossed.’ 

A a eaenn te nthe if we be 
God's wortmanship he shall set this mark of himself 
upon all reasonable creatures. Tillotson. 

Workmaster (wérk’mas-tér), n. Theauthor, 
producer, performer, or designer of a work, 
especially of a t or important work; a 
person well skilled in work; a skilled work- 
man or artificer. 

Thy desire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great /#'or-master, leads to no excess. 


Milton. 

Work-people ( wérk’pé-pl), n. People en- 
gaged in work or labour, particularly in 
manual labour. 

Workshop (wérk’shop), n. A shop or build- 
ing where a workman, a mechanic, or arti- 
ficer, or a number of such individuals, carry 
on their work; a place where any work or 
handicraft is carried on. 

Supreme beauty is seldom found in cottages or 
dshaps. Y Fohouon. 

Work-table (wérk’té-bl), n. A small table 
containing drawers and other conveniences 
for ladies, in respect of their needle-work. 

Workwoman (wérk’wy-man), n. 1. A wo- 
man who performs any work.—2.+ A woman 

wind in needlework. SF ,, wenn ti 

orkydayt wé , [ ‘corrup on 
of working day.) <A day devoted to the 
ordinary business of life; a working-day. 
Holydays, if haply she were 
Like workydays, a wish would soon “done. Gay. 

"plodding: ord (wérk’i-da), a. Working-day; 

rdinary; prosaic. ‘A workyday 


, and must be shown... 
at the workmanship. 
Milton. 
ry tome how 
workmanship 
Bcodward. 


World “arene n. {A. Sax. world, worold, 
,O.Sax. werold, D. wereld, Iéel. verold. 
Sw. verld, 0. H.G. weralt, werolt, worolt, 
Mod. G. welt. The word is clearly a com- 
pound meaning lit. man-age, of man, 
ence generation, s8e.c0 course of time, world. 
Its elements are A. Sax. wer, a man (as in 
ild), and eld, yld. age, akin to old; 
Teel verr, & man, and 6ld, age. Wer is cog- 
nate with L wir, a man, whence virile, 
virtue. In the phrase ‘world without end, . 
the old sense of time is still retained. In 
like manner ‘the age’ means the world or 
people of the present day.) 1. The whole 
system of created things; all created exis- 
tences; the whole creation; the universe. 
World is the great collective idea of all bodies 
ever. Lecke. 


2 Any celestial orb or planetary body, espe- 
cially considered as peopled, and as the scene 
of interests kindred to those of mankind. 
‘The lucid interspace of world and world.’ 
Tennyson. 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the wars of elemen 

The wreck of matter and the crash ¢ of worlds. 


Addison. 
3. The earth and all created things thereon; 
the terraqueous globe. 
So he the xverid 


Built on circumfluous waters calm. Milton. 

Ferdinand Magellans was the first that encom- 
passed the whole Helin. 
4. That part of nthe globe generally known; 

a large portion or division of the globe; as, 
the Old World (= the eastern hemisphere); 
the New World (=the western hemisphere): 
the Roman world. —65. The earth considered 
as the scene of man's present existence, or 
the sphere of human action; the present 
state of existence. 


All the aer/a’s a stage. Shak, 
This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given. Moore. 


6 Any state or sphere of existence; any 
wide scene of life or action; as, a future 
world; the world to come. ‘A creature 
moving about in worlds not realized.’ Words- 


wore. tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allar 


WORLD 





Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 
Koeills us back to a 2avr-d of death. Cateridge. 
7. The inhabitants of this worid in general; 
the human race; humanity; 
One touch of nature makes the whole min 
The mvrid is ashamed of being virtuous. Sterne. 
Ye think the rustic cackle of your bourg 
The murmur of the zvrid. Tennyson. 
8 The public; society; people & generally ; 
the people among whom one 


For still the nerid prevailed, and its dread laugh 
Which scarce the firm phi can scorn 
Thomson. 
I have not loved the wer/d, nor the world me. 


Byres. 

9. Acertain section, portion, or class of men 
considered as a separate or independent 
whole; a number or body of peuple united 
by a common faith, cause, aim, object, 
pursuit, or the like; as, the religious world; 
the Christian world; the heathen world; the 
political, literary, or scientific world. ‘More 
ambitious to figure in the beau-monde than 
in the world of lettera.’ W. Irving. 

There is a constant demand in the fashioushle 
world for novelty. wl rving. 
10. Public or social life; life in society; in- 
tercourse with one’s fellows. 

Hence banished, is banished from the world. Shad. 
«Happy is she that from the werid retires. Wadler. 


Tell where I lie. 

11. That which pertains to the earth or to 

this present state of existence merely; secu- 

lar affairs or interests, the concerns of this 
life, as opposed to those of the future life. 

Love not the werid, neither the things that are is 


the world. If any man love the world the love of 
the Father is not in him. rjJau eh rs. 


The werld is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 


12 That part of mankind wholly devoted to 
the affairs of this life; the people exclu- 
sively interested in secular affairs; those 
concerned merely for the interests and plea- 
sures of the present state of existence; the 
unregenerate or ungodly part of humanity. 
I pray not for the wordd, but for them which thou 
hast given me. Ja. xvii. ¢. 
13. The ways and manners of men; the prac- 
tices of life; the habits, customs, and usages 
of society: social life in its various aspects 
Bot good that children should know any 
wickedness: old folks, you know, have discretion, as 
they say, and know the werid. 
The girl migh if 
To ee the the world a mcg get her 
To know the world! a modern phrase 
For visits, ombre, balls, and plays Suyjft 
He had seen the zerdd, and 


14 A course of life; a career. 

Persons of conscience will be afraid to the. 
world unjustly. Rachar. 
15. The current of events, especially as 
affecting the individual; circumstances or 
affairs, particularly those close ly relating to 
one’s self. ‘How goes the with thee?’ 
‘How the world is changed with you.” Shak. 
16. Any system of more or less complexity 
or development, characterized by harmony, 
order, or completeness; anything forming 
an organic whole; a microcoem. 

Man is one nvrid, and hath 


Another to attend him. G. Herbert. 
Books, dreams are each a werid; and books, we 
ow, 


Are a substantial wer/d both pure and 


x Sphere; domaln: province; region: realm. 
e world of dreams; the world of art. 
Will one beam be less intense 
nes thy peculiar difference 
din the nvrid of sense? Tennyron. 
18. “Emblem of immensity or greatness ; ne a 
at multitude or quantity; a great degree 
or measure. ‘A world of vile faults.’ ‘A 
world of torments.’ ‘A world of company.’ 
‘His youthful hose . . . a world too wide 
for his shrunk shanks.’ Shak. 
It cost me a world of woe. 
19. Used in emphatic phrases 
wonder, astonishment, surprise, 
what in the world am I to do? how tn all 
the world did you get there?— World with- 
out end, to all eternity; eternally; unceas- 


i 1 e 

end, to make good his integrity. MM adton. 
—All the world, the whole world, the sum 
of what the world contains; the representa- 


Temnuyson. 





becoming a skilful workman; skilfal; better 
performed. Drayton. ed to words and led the Got y, tive or equivalent of all worldly posseasions; 
Fate, fir, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; pine, pin; nédte, not, mive; tfibe, tub, byll; ofl, poun’d: gy, Sc abune; Ff, Sc. fey. 


WORLD-HARDENED 
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as, she ia all the world to me; 2 t gain the | andoterpiiliens, maggots, dc, ; 

i werld — For all the world, exactly; | 
precisely; entirely. 

He was for af! the world like a forked igs 


—The world’s end, the remotest pack t *t the 
earth; the most distant regions.—All the 
world and hia wife, everybody; sometimes, 
everyLody worth speaking about. 

Madam, who were the company —Why, there was 
ail the world aud Ais wife. Smy?. 

All the world ana Ais wif? and daughter leave 
carda. Dickens. 
—To go to the world, an old phrase signify- 
ing to get married. 


Thus peer every one fe the werd, but 1—I may sit | 
usband 


in a corner and cry, heigh-ho, for a oo 
Hence the expression woman of the world 
=Mmarried woman), used by Audrey in As 
“ou Like It. 
I hope it is no dishonest desire to desire to be a 
toon of fhe world, Shak. 

World-hardened (wérld hiard-nd),a. Hard- 
ened by the love of worldly thin 

Worldliness (wérlid'li-nes), n. e state of 
being worldly, or of being addicted to tem- 
poral gain, advantage, or enjoyment; an 
unduly strong passion or craving for the 
good things of this life to the exclusion of a 
desire for the better things of the life to 
come. Jer, Taylor. 

Worldling (wérld'ling), n. [ World, and term. 
-ling. | Que who is devoted exclusively to 
the affairs and interests of this life; one 
whose whole mind is bent on gaining tem- 
poral possessions, advantages, or enjoy- 
ments; one whose thoughts are entirely 
taken up with the interests or concerns of 
the present existence. 

God of the world and mer/saifmyr [ me call, 
Great Mammon, greatest god below ar 


_ in his anxious mind, 
uth he left behind. Dryden. 
} 1, Relating or be- 
longing to the world, or to the present atate 
of existence; temporal; secular; homan. 
‘Worldly chances and mishaps.’ Shak 
Fear no more the heat o' the sun 


Sor the furions winter's rages: 
Thou thy mvr/d@iy task hastdone, Shak, 
With all my werialy goods | thee endow, 
Common Prayer. 
2. Devoted to, interested in, or connectid 
with this present life, und its cares, advan- 
tages, or pleasures, to the exclusion of those 


The covetous werdavin 
Thinks only on the w 


Worldly (wérld li 


of a future life; desirous of temporal bene- | 


fit or enjoyment merely; earthly, as opposed 
to heavenly or spiritual; carnal; sordid; 
vile; as, worldly lusts, cares, affections, 
pleasures, &c.; 
worldly, and dissolute." Milton, 
pride, worldly honour.” Dryden, 
When we have called off our thoughts from worfally 
pursuits and engagements, then, and not till then, 
ate we af liberty to fis them on the best, the most 
deserving and desirable of objects, God. Atterbury. 
Worldly (weérld'li), adv. In a worldly man- 
ner; With relation to this life. 
Subverting mvr/aly strong and weridly wise 
By amply meek Jaf atfoer.. 
Be wisely sanity, be not weriely wise. ()waries, 


Worldly-minded (werlJ'li-mind-ed), a. De- 
voted to the at aT Ao of property and to 


‘Interest, 


temporal enjoyments. 
Worldly - dedness ( wérld‘li-mind-ed- 
nes), ii. The state or quality of being 


worldly; a predominating love and pursuit 
of this world’s goods, to the exclusion of 
piety and attention to spiritual concerns. 
Bp. Sanderson. 

World-sharert (wérld’shir-¢r), n. A sharer 


of the earth. 
World-wearied (wérld'wé-rid), @. Tired of | 
the world. . 
World-wide (wérli'wid), 2 Wide as the 


world; extending over or pervading all the 
world; widely spread; as, world-wide fame. 
Worm (wérm), mn. [A. Sax. wyrm, a worm, 
or very commonly a serpent, a dragon, or 
similar monster; D. worn, G. wurm, Goth. 
vauring, Icel. ormr, Dan, and Sw, orm (with 
usual loss of initial v); cog. L. vermis, & 
worm (whence vermicwlar and vermin); 
Lith. Kirminis, Ir. cruimh, Skr. Frimi, a 
worm (the last word being the ultimate 
origin of crimaon, carmine). The word has 
loat an initial guttural, and is referred to a 
root kar, to move, aeen alao in L. ewrro, to 
run.) L. A term loosely applied to any 
small creeping animal or reptile, entirely 
wanting feet or having but very short ones, 
including such various forma as the earth- 
worm; the larve or grubs of certain insects, 

ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


g,90; Jj, job; 


worldly men. 'Tolive secure, | 


intestinal pa- 
rasites, a8 the tape-worm, thread- -wormn, ce. : 
certain lacertilians, as the blind-worm, &o. 
2.7 A serpent; a snake. 
Hast thou the pretty mere of Nilas th 
That kills and pains not? 
0 Eve, in evil hour didst thou give ear 
To that false marr. al ndtoee, 

3. pl. A term applied formerly by English 
zoologists as equivalent to the Linnwan 
lage of animals Vermea See VERMES.— 

4, pl A name specifically applied to the 
Entozoa, or that division of a ani- 
mals which exist chiefly in the intestines, 
but sometimes in the tissues of the organs 
of other animals; also to the disease due 
to the presence of such paraaites.—5. Fig. 
something that slowly and silently eats or 
works its way internally to the destruction 
or pain of the object affected; om em- 
blematic of corruption, decay, or dea 


Thus chides she Death, 
‘Koteeggrinalng ghost, carth’s werm what dost thou 


To stife b bonts and to steal his breath?" SAuné, 
My days are in the yellow leaf, . 
The flowers and frois of love ore 
The werm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone, Ayreon, 
(6) Emblematic of the gnawing torments of 
conscience; remorse. 
The wer of conscience still begnaw thy Ld 
at 
6 An epithet of scorn, disgust, contempt, 
sometimes of contemptuous pity; A poor, 
grovelling, despised, debased ayeric le 
i person who silently, slowly, “i 
ently works or studies: as, a npn a 
Vile werte, thou wast o'erlooked even in thy ey 


7. Anything resembling a worm in appear- 
ance, especially when Yn motion; anything 
vermicular or spiral; as,(a) the spiral of a 
cork-screw. (5) The thread on the shaft or 
core of ascrew, (c) An instrument consist- 
ing of two branches of iron or ateel twisted 
in reverse directions and attached to a stalf: 
used for extracting the cartridge from a 
cannon when it is not desired to explode 
pyle char (d) A spiral wire on the end of 
for with rawing a c from 
; beaihhieg ike, (¢ ) The spiral pipe in a still 
or condenser placed in a vessel of cold 
water, and throngh which the vapour is 
conducted to cool and condense it. See 
STILL. . Uf) A small vermicular xapeeet 
under the tongue of a dog. This | ent 
is frequently cut out when the mal is 
young, for the purpose of checking a dis- 
position, to aw at everythi The oper- 
Leda a they ormerly supposed to prevent 
rables or madnesa, 
There is one wee ipa ay 
That seldom has been known —_ 
To snarl at all things right o 
Like a ma thar fins ac weey ints to 


aa 
Worm (tema), vi. 1. To advance by — 
gling ; he werma along. In this sense 
with a reflexive pronoun to signify a 
dow. insidious, insinuating progress; os, he 
wormed himself into favour.—2 To work 
slowly, gradually, and secretly. 
When debates and fretting jealousy 
Did germ and work within you more and more, 
Your colour faded. fferbert. 
Worm (wérm), vt 1. To effect by slow and 
stealthy means; specifically, to extract, re- 
miove, expel, and the like, by underhand 
means continued persevering y: generally 
with out or from. 
They find themselves wertwed auf of all ore 
mr 
Who're loosed a guinea from a miser's chest, 
And werd his secret from a traipor’s breast. 


2 To cut the vermicular ligament, called th 
worn, from under the tongue of. 


The men repalred her po ah a cracked china, 
and assisted the laird in his be ja bps artes, Terni 
his dogs, and cut the ears of his t hoa 


3. To remove the charge, &c., 1g ng aa 


gun, by means of a worm. See WoRM, n. 7, | 


(c), (d).—4. Navt.to wind rope, yarn, or other 


material,spirally round, between the strands | 


of, as of a cable; or to wind with apun yarn, 
os a smaller rope; an operation performed 
for the pornos of rendering the surface 
smooth for parcelling and serving, 

Worm (wérm), a Pertaining or relating to 
worms; produced by worms; as, worm fever. 
Worm-bark (wérm'birk), n. Same as Suri- 

nam Bark. 

Worm-cast (wérm'kast), » A small in- 
testine-shaped mass of earth voided often 
on the surface of the ground by the eart 
worm after all the digestible matter has been 


h, Fr. ton; ng.sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


extracted fromit, ‘As hallow 4 this worm- 
east under my feet." Mrs. Cra 

Worm-eat(wérm’ét), v.t. To easy or patter. 
ate, 18 is done by worms; hence, to impair 
by a slow, insidious process. 


Leave off these vanities which teorm-ear i nepea. 


Worm-eaten (wérm’ét-n), a. 1. Gnawed | by 
worms; having a number of internal cavities 
made by worma; as, worm-eaten boards, 
planks, or timber. ‘Concave as a covered 
goblet or aworm-caten nut." Shak. Hence— 
2. Old; worn-out; worthless. aleigh., 

Worm-eatenness (wérm’ét-n-nes), nm, State 
of being worm-ecaten; rottenness, 

Wormed (wérmd), a. Bored or penetrated 
by worms; injured by worma. 

Worm-fence (wérm’fens), n. A zigzag fence 
made by placing the ends of the rails upon 
each other: sometimes called a Stake Fence. 

Worm-fever (wérm'fé-vér), n, A popular 

we for pee ent sbi 5 

orm-geéar (wérm’ n. Inm a com- 
bination cones of a shaft fitted with an 
endless screw which works into a spirally 
toothed wheel. See under ENDLEss. 


Worm- Worm -seed (wérm’ 
werm’ sed), n. Names given to plants of the 
bo Spigelia. See SPIGELIA. 
orm-hole (wérm'hél), n. A hole made by 
the gnawing of a worm. ‘To fill with worm- 
holes stately monuments." Sunk, 
Ww og (wérm’ing), mn. Nawt yarn or 


other material wound spirally round ropes 
between the strands. 
Worm-like Nap lik), a. Resembling a 
“Worm: & vermicular. 
(wérm ling), n. it. a little 
worn; hence, a weak, mean creature. 
0 dusty merrviing! das’st thou strive and stand 
With L Heaven's hich Monarch ? Chapman, 


Worm-oil (wérm’oil), n An ofl obtained 
from the seeds of Ch enopodium anthelmin- 
ticwm. It ia a powerful anthelmintic. 

Worm-powder (wérm’pou-dér), n <A 

wider used for expelling worms from the 
Inte ge canal or other open cavities of the 


Worn seed (wérm'séd), n. 1. A seed which 
has the property of expelling worms from 
the intestinal tube or other open cavities of 
the body. It ia brought from the Levant, 
and is the produce of a species of Arte- 
misin (A. santonica), which ia o native of 
Tartary and Persia. See SANTONIN.—2. The 
seed of Enyximitm cheiranthoides or treacle- 
mustard,—3. A plant of the genus Spigelia. 
See SPIGELIA. 

Worm-shaped (wérm’shapt), a. In bot. 
same as Vermicular (which se 


—Worm-shell (wérm'shel), n. ve species of 


the genus Vermetus: so from their 
long twisted shape. 

Worm-tea (wérm'té), 1 A decoction of 
some plant, generally a bitter plant, used as 
an anthelmintic. 

Wormul (wor'mul), », [Probably a corru 
tion of worm-ill.] A sore or tumour on 
back of cattle caused by the larva of an - 
sect which punctures the skin and deposits 
Aes, : a warble. Called also Wornal, 
eran wise (wérm’whél), n. A wheel 
which gears with an endless or tangent screw 
or worm, receiving or im g motion. 
By thia means o powerful effect with a 
diminished rate of motion is communicated 
from one pereiritee shaft to another. Bee 
under Er DLESS and TANGENT, a. 

Wormwood (wérm'wyd), n. [Apparently 

a compound of worm 
wood, but really a cor- 
ruption of an older name 
having no connection 
with werm or wood. The 
older name was wermode, 
weremod, A Sax. wermid 

which is the same w 
as D. wermoet, OL G.wer- 

muode, weremede, 0.H.G. 

werimuota, wermuota, 
wermota, Mod.G. wer- 

muth ‘The compound 
wermdd unquestionably 
means wore-mood or 

Tolud - preserver, and 

points hack to some pri- 

nitive belief as to the 
curative properties of the 
plant in mental affec- 
tions." Skeat. (See WARY, 

Moop.) The alteration of the word to werm- 

wood was no doubt facilitated by the fact 

that the plant was used as a remedy for 


w, wig; 





Wornmensod (.4f rteraz- 
fit AbrintAin ps), 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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1. The common 


worms in the intestines.) 
name of several plants of the genus Arte- 
misia. Common wormwood (A. Absinthium), 
a Well-known plant, is celebrated for ii 
intensely bitter, tonic, and stimulating 
qualities, which have caused it to be an in- 


gredient in various medicinal preparations, | 
and even in the preparation of liqueurs, It 
is alao useful in destro pe gh: worms in chil- 
dren. —2. An emblem of bitterness. 


Weed this mermnved from your Peoletoh tepie 


His presence and his communications aon all 
and mere ased to his once 
Sir i, Soot. 


Wi r(wérm’l), % 1. Containing a worm; 
abounding with worma. ' Their wormy beds. 
Shak,—2, Earthy; grovelling. ‘So and 
wormy affectionn" Sp, Keynolds.—3, As- 
ny with worms or the grave; garats: 
ga ‘A weary wormy darkness’ 


Worn (worih pp. of wear a5, & garment 


long wor 
Wornal, Wornil (wor'nal, wor'nil), n, See 
ORM UL. 
Worn-out (wdrn'out), a. 1. Quite consumed; 
yed or much injured by wear; a3, a 
worn-out ent.—2. Wearied; exhausted 
as with to a= 


Brow-beats his desk below, Tennyson, 
3.4 Paat ; 5208 This pattern of the worn- 


Worbeccin ox: (wu'ri-kou), n [Worrie, to 

i warrie, to curse, and cow, a hobgob- 

m Icel kip, to frighten. ]_ [Seotch.] 

1 A hobgoblin: the devil. Sir I. Scott.— 

2. cay htful ob ants - ugly awkward 

op y rson; & a bugbear; a scare- 
Lag W. Scott, 


Worrler (wu'ri-ér), nm. One that worries or 
pwnerd ‘The worrters of souls.” Dr. 


orriment (wu'ri-ment), m. Trouble; 
anxiety; worry. (food 
Worrisome (wu’'ri-sum), a Causing worry 
or annoyance; troublesome, 


Come oro cach thal srarribeteee en of yours. 
x. DB dvere. 
Worrit (wur'it), «4 To worry; to Caren 


to annoy; to vex, [Collog. or slang 
Pm werrifea to that degree that ['m ra of 
bend. * Dickens. 


Worrit wurlt), n. Worry; annoyance; vexa- 
woe ear me away with fret, and fright, 
and worrit." Dickens. (Colloq. or slang. ] 
Worry (wu'ri), wt. Bd Pp. worried; pr. 
worrying, [(O.E. wirie, wurie, worowe, : 
from A. Sax. wyrgan, seen in d-wyrgan, a 
choke or strangle, ages ono D, ingen, ORO 
wurgen, to strangle; G. Q. 
wurgan, to strangle, ‘to wamacste? perhaps 
from same root na wring, wrong, these 
nasalized forms. The meaning may have 
been partly influenced by oO woren, to 
fatigue, allied to weary.) 1. To seize by the 
a ig gh en to to talen one ee th, 
as logs when nig ; ure or 
by repeated biting, “4 and 
¢, 05.0 dog worries o Veep; a terrier 
vonek a rat. 
A hell-hound that doth hane us all to death; 
That dog that hath his teeth befure his eyes 
To werry lambs 1 BAS Tepe nee Sree eee 


2 To tease; to trouble; to harass with im- 
portunity or with care and anxiety; to 
plague; to bother; to vex; to persecute. 
Let them rail 
a8 Ra Werip dew aneeomy E tay Penee. 


Perry him out till he gives his consent. Swi. 

It's your lean, ae oe men who are continually 
merrying society, an the whole community 
by the ears. MY, Sroung. 
a. To fatigue; to harass with labour. 

Worry (wu'ri), vi, 1. To be engaged in tear- 

ing and mangling with the teeth; to fight, 
as does: —2 To be unduly careful and 
anxious; to be in solicitude, disquietude, or 
pain; to be troubled: to fret; aa, the child 
worricy,—8. To be suffocated ‘by something 
stopping the windpipe; to choke. (Scotch.] 

Ye have ep and Ser 


nda and ota ier ised and join in the 
merry as eagerly as the youngest hound. 


2 Perplexity; trouble; haviaifie turmoil : 


Wo ( wu'ching) § . and a. Teasing; 
fue diy ing; harassing; fatiguing: As, & worry- 
Worryingly (wu'ri-ing-li), ade. In a worry- 
ing miauner;: teasingly: harnassingly. 
Worse (wera), a. (O.E. wwerse, worse, ailj., 
wers, wore, ady.; A. Sax. rea, adj., wyrs, 
adv.; O. Bax. wirso, 0. Fri &. wirrd, werrd 
(with assimilation of the #); Icel. err, verri, 
nerre, Goth. vars, adv., cairriz, adj. 
The root is appaned to be the same as that 
of war. (See WAR) Worse and its superla- 
tive worst are used as the comparative and 
superlative of the adjectives iif and bed, 
which have themselves no comparatives and 
superlatives; radically of course they have 
no connection with if or bad.) 1. Bad aor ill 
in a greater ; more Lad or evil; more 
ceprevads and corrupt; having good qualities 


eas perfect; less good; of 
pe ate  Taterior 


lied to moral, hy- 
sical, or acquired qualities , 


Evil men and seducers shall was merre and merse, 
2 Tim iii. ry 
What were the lips the tvrse for one pour Blast 
Aa 


They that do change old lowe fi 
Pray gods they change for uri. gai 2 
Though his ton 
‘d manna, and could make the worse a 
The betrer reason. yng 
2 More unwell; more sick; in poorer health. 
She... was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
mers. Mark v. 25. 


cin a a less favourable situation; more ill 


WEre Oo Gaerne 
Than now Rp pic Saas, 


What gave rise to no little surprise. 
Nobody seemed ope peony the aim, ; 


arkam 
Used substantively, often with ‘io: (a) 
not the advantage; loss; defeat; disadvan- 


tage. 
And Judah was pot to fe werse before Israel; and | 
Pm th “y 


every man to their tents. a Kings xiv. ra. 
(b) Something less good or desirable. 
Thus bad begins and werse remains behind. 


Sak, 

Never so rich a gem 

‘Was set in worse than gold. Sead, 
Aman... always thinks the merge of a woman 


who forgives him for makimg an attem ton her virtue, 
OR icha rates. 
Worse (wérs), adv. 1. Ina manner more evil 
or bad. 
We will deal werse with thee than with them, 
Gen, xix. @& 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 
Iil-faced, werse bodied, shapeless everywhere, 
SA, 


2 Ina smaller or lower degree; less. 
‘Thou shalt serve me; if 1 ne Saree nage ae 


8. In a greater manner or degree: with 
notion of evil : 


That honourable grief te lodged here which burns 
iors than tears drown, Saad, 
Worse! (wer) 5 & To worst; to put to dis- 
advantage; to t. 


Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
adap serve to beces us and CO 


Aaa ee) 1 To worse: reel 


yp ys werseas and slugs the most learned. Afiiton, 


2. To obtain advantage of. SoufAey. (Rare.] 
Worsen cover} 3 vi To grow worse; to 
er [Rare.) 
speculati which harely 
ballet b but i which p put aside a Mans of fab ym me) in 
Ca] 
many polin ere iivitne, ruth, concern 


it Rr ify 


and as an instrument for the government of conduct | 
Géads fone 


it more and more lost its power, 


Worsening (wére'n-ing), mn. The actorstate | 


of growin ¢ Wore. 
The ten or twely 

time enough for mah aaheak “ ayo my tony 
Worser (wérs‘ér), a. and ade. 
redundant cccipuirative of worre, probably 
as a sort of antithesis to, and on type of 
better; 23, ee the better, chose the 
worser part. Aa, Moreover, é analogy 
of leeser to sanction ita use. It is not now 
er need In literature except in poetry or 
rhetorical or affectedly quaint writing. 
It etill hulds a place in the vulgar speech. 
IT cannot hate thee meraerrthan!T do. SAwé, 
Thou'rt werrer than a hog. T. Rall, 
Civil war... 
ferrare forni of civil war 


The experience of man’s werrer nature, which le 
tercourse with il-chogen aswociates, &c. /faflom, 


An old and | 


waged by foreign bo-eperatira, I na 


Trench auders wt 2) 1. The atate or quality 
of being worthy; excellence of character, 
tlignity; worth; worthiness, 


Elfin born of noble state 
And muckle mers4ip in tus native land. 


Till I have set a glory to this hand 


By giving it the mers4iy of revenge. Saad. 
It will be to your mersAry, at my knight, 
And mine, a3 head of all our T curd. 


Tew vi. 
2. A title of honour used in addresses | ta 
certain magistrates and others of rank or 
station: sometimes used jrunically. 


He desired their owrs4) fr (' the common ie 
think it was his infiriuaty. 


My father desires your worgAcp's Lees Sauk. 
Against your morse when had Sherlock wnt! 
Or Page pouwr'd forth the torrent of his wil Piaf, 

3. The act of performing devotional acts In 
honour of; especially, the act of fig 
divine honours to the Supreme Being; or 
the reverence and homage paid to him in 


oh re exercises, consletin in adoration, 
, prayer, thaanikcsigl vioer, and the 
Oe nerrhrf of God is an eminent ak nga 
‘ aaa honour; respect; civil defer- 

cThen shalt thon have serrkiy in the presence of 


them that sit af meat with thee. © £ir. rm, 


Kings are like stars—they rice and set—they have 
The march of the world, bot no tepose. SAalley. 


6. 0 uious or submissive respect; un- 
bounded admiration; loving or admiring 
devotion. 


*Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 
Your bugle ey 4, Gor your cheek of cream, 
‘That Gan entame fy pints to your worship 


» disciplineship, all that was ever meant by 
herome ship, lives perennially in the a bowom, 


“thee (wérship), vf. pret. & pp. or. 


ppr. worshipping, L To 
pay divine honours to; to reverence with 
maererne respect and veneration; to perform 
gious service to 
Thou shalt mirth b nootherGod Ex wasdy. 24. 
Adore and wersArys God supreme. Witten. 
They have left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to teerr4af God, fcr ad. 
2. To pay honours to; to honour; to dignify; 
to treat with reverence or res ‘Not 
worshipp'd with a waxen epitaph." Shak. 
These have sworn 
To fight my wars, and wersduy me their hing, 
Teron. 


A phrase in one of our occasional Services has 
sometimes offended those who are 


the early uses of English words. . 

words in our Marriage Service ‘ with | body | thee 
mwership.” But ‘worship’ or *' ap’ mennt 
‘honour’ in our early English, and ‘to we" to 


honour, this rege of wershep still very 

eof ‘your merry,” 

teon the bench Se lire wae ft fe- 

oo hanour Sred ta Wichr an te 

mp ered tit wae em to e@n- 

pre ee. Logeus nich Gon wid manner te his thar. 

ts and friends. Thus, our Lord's declar- 

ation, ‘If any man serve me, him will my Father 

howotr,’ in Wiclif's translation reads thus, ‘If any 
inan serve me, my Father shall pesnaeting Sal 


§. To love or admire inordinately: to. Tpeole 
yeSrindpet to; bo act towards or treat as if 
divine; to idolize: as, to worship wealth or 
wer, 
Poids bended knees I daily merr4ip her, Creve. 
Crown thyself, worm, and werrtdp thine own lowe 
7 ers, 
ByN. To adore, revere, reverence, venerate, 
honour, idolize. 
Worship (wérship), vi. To acts 
adoration; to perform religious service, 
Our fathers ahaa io this momen 


eben ie, a 
ty (wér'shi abit", n. The 


= o ng sme A < oing weesnagest 


the the capability of be! 


roy | wtatahl -a-bl) a. Cap =; 
or W olf Paes worabl + 
ORSHIPYRR. 


Worshipful (wer'shi ful) « 1. Claim 
reabeOce, ttinsitys as of honour from its ee 


This is savehdatal Pac Saud. 


2 A term of respect specially applied to 
magistrates ar gyemn corporate motte, Pos id 
times a term of ironical res 
W (wership-fu -Il Y ofr. Ina 
worshipful manner; ully; henour- 
nee. “See that she be buried wordripfully. 


Worshipfalness (wér'ship-ful-nes), =. The 





as, the worry of business: the tarry of poll- Wap: 2 wérship), m [Worth, and term. | state or quality of being worehipful 
ties *The cares and worries of life." Lever. Nae wearehaed S a honour; comp. | Worshipper pent n. One who wor- 
[Colloq. J i dtanttas: nee Women und extract trons ships; one who pays divine honours to any 
Fate, fir, fat, fall; | mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byl; oll, pound; ti, Sc. abune; =F, Sc. fey. 


WORST 


being: one who adores. ‘ Outlast thy Deity? 
Deity? nay, thy worshippers.’ Tennyson. 
Spelled also Worahi 
Worst (werat), a. (Su rl. of worse (which 
see).] Bad in the i t degree, whether 
in a moral or physical sense; as, the tors! 
sinner; the worst disease ; the worst evil 
that can befall a state or an individual 
Speak to me as to thy reepen 
Asthou dost ruminate; and give thy mers of cries ag 


The werst of words. 
Corrupted freemen are the wers/ of slaves. 


ir 

Worst (wérst), in That which is moat evil 
or bad; the moet evil, severe, aggravated, 
or calamitous state or condition : usually 
with the. 

Hie is al i diversion when fe 
ured chines a palo ae Addison. ‘on, 

—At the worat, in the most evil state or at 
the greatest disadvantage, ‘Thou hast me 
af the worst” Shak, 

Things af tae wernt will cease, or else climb <p 
To what they were before. 

—To put to the worst, to inflict defeat on; 
to overthrow. 

Who ever enew Truth ut to the worst in free and 
Open encounter? dLfniton. 

Worst (wérst), adv. Most or least, accord- 
to the sense of the verb. ‘When thou 
rf at hate him worst." Shak. ‘The gods 
lo like this worst.’ Shak. 
Worst (werst), c.f. To get the advantage 
over in contest; to defeat; to overthrow. 
parited ache witch Yomagel coke etenmar wore 
ww 
than a conquasiagr mre igh i 
Worst (wérst), »i, To rr, worse; to de- 
teriorate; to worsen. [Rare. 

A h rd, M fi in th 
niiatinen ee pacha i cong er ro a sie 
tress to him, Murr 4 wrien. 

Worsted (wus'ted), n. [From Worsted, In 
Norfolk, where {t was first manufactored.|] 
A variety of woollen yarn or thread, spun 
from long-staple wool which hos been 
combed, and which in the spinning is twis- 
ted harder than ordinary. It is knit or 
woven into stockings, carpets, dc, 

Bat he was like a maister or a pope. 
Of double wernteade was his semi-cope. CAaweer. 


Worsted (wus'ted),a. Consisting of worsted: 
made of worsted yarn; as, worsted stock- 
ings; worsted work, 

Wort (wért), mn [A. Sax. wyrt, a wort, a 
plant; G. wurz, Goth. raurts, IcelL and Dan. 
wrt This word is contained in orchard. 
It ia the last element in a number of com- 
pound words, names of planta.) 1. A 
pase an herb: now used chiefly i Aes J 
n compounds, as in mgt, ith 
spleenwort,—2. A plant oft hibane kind kind. 

* Planting of worts and onions." Beaw, & fl. 

Wort (wért), « ([A. Sax. wirt, weort, wort, 
must; [eel. virtr, wort, new beer; 0. D. wort, 
new beer; G. wirze, bier-wiirze, wort: what 
relationship (if any) it has to the preceding 
worl is not very clear.) New beer unfer- 
mented or in the act of fermentation; the 
sweet infusion of 2 or A Bax ecorthan 

Worth (wérth), voi 
be or to become; ae sent 
lcel wertha, Dan, corde, D “fod roy igre G. wer- 
ilen, Goth. vairthian; ame root as in L. 
revo, to turn, whence E. verse (which see). ) 
‘lo be; to become; to betide, 

My Joye ia turned into strife, 
That sober shall | newer morte. Gower. 


This verb is now used only in the phrases 
woe worth the day, woe worfh the man, &c., 
in which the verb isin the imperative mood, 
atid the noun in the dative, the phrase be- 

ing equivalent to woe be to the da 7, Re. 
Worth (wérth), m ([A. Sax. weor ' wurth, 
irice, value, honour, dignity, or aa an adj. 
honourable; so in the other Teutonic lan- 
vilages the forma of the noun and adjective 
ure either the same or but little different: 
perhapafrom root of A, Sax. wee than, Goth. 
cairthan, to be, to become.) 1. That quality 
af a thing which renders it valuable; valae; 


hence, value as expressed In a standard, as | 
money; price; rate; as, the worth of a day's | 


inbour may be estimated in money or in 
yoods: the worth of labour is settled between 
the hirer and the hired; the worth of com- 
modities is usually the rice they will bring 
in market; but price fs not alwaya teorth. 
‘A crown's worth of goml interpretation.’ 
Shak —2 That which one is worth; posses- 
siuns; substance; wealth; riches, 
He that belps him take all my outward! patos 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job: 


h, Fr. ton; 
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3. Value in respect of mental or ¢ moral qua- 
lities; desert; merit; orks sacelienen virtue; as, 
a man or ma trate of great worth, or of 
Do great wer 

And in a word, for far behind his mwrté 

Comes all the praises that | now bestow, 

He is complete in feature and la mind, 

With all good grace ta grace a gentleman. SAad. 
4. Importance; valuable ry dor Lae 
ness; excellence: applied ta thin as, these 
things have sieve ost their worth. 


h's prond Bi so gazed 
Wiles fatherd weed of aall worth held. Shak, 


a Value, excellence, desert, merit, price, 
ra 


Worth (wérth), a 1 Equal in value to; 
equal in price to, 
A. nahes OF g00n eas Sing DE Sheeed ten poMnee, 
if it your ev a muanikh fecaliacs no conviction, they a are 


meri Were: where =a no wa then! 
W © horn 
Wore moval n thcuaned men | Se I, Sat 


I strove with none, for none was mortk my strife. 
Lanaler, 


2 Deserving worth detending ha he ns, 

the castle is worth def ae wretch 

more worth your vengeance.” Shak. 
To reign is wert’ ambition, though in bell. Afifrn, 
This is life indeed, life wert preserving. Addison. 

'S. Valuable; precious; estimable. “To 

A pen not ours nor toorth to us." 


4 Equal in jons to; having estate to 
a ge ; possessing; as, a man worth 
1 ,f 


To ennoble those 
Tie, Sees, me two days since, Were merit ow 
mo Saat, 


—Worth while. See under WHILE. 
eae We 4 qwerty) a. Fall of worth; 
wo 
Worthiiy (wor'rHi-lt ade. In a worthy 
manner; a5, (a) seen excellently. 
Thou aod thy meaner fellows your last service 
Did sertidly perform, Shab, 


(6) Deservedly; justly; according to merit: 
used both in a good and in a SETLBE. 
Had the ods done sa, 7 had not now 

Portéty term d them merciless to us,  SAvnd. 


You wertAid/y succeed uot only to the honours of 
your ancestors, but also to their virtues. Drypairn. 


1 affirm that some may very werthaly deserve to be 
Samet, 


hated, 
Worthiness (wér'rHi-nes), n. 1L The state 
or quality of being worthy or well-deserved; 
desert; merib. 
m,.. prayers which our Saviour made were for his 
WO hr, accepted. Afooter, 
2 Excellence; ty; virtne. 
worthine a." . 

Who is sure he hath a soul unless 
It see and judge and follow werthiners! Done. 
SyN. Desert, merit, excellence, dignity, vir- 

tue, meritoriousness, 


Worthless (wérth'les), a. 1, Havi 

value; as, a worthless snes a 

ship, ‘A worthless boat." Shak. ‘My worth. 
legs gifta.” Shak, 


‘Tis but a werrhterr world to win of lose. Ayreon, 


2 Having no value of character or no virtue; 
having no dignity or excellence; mean; con- 
temptible; as, a worthless Man or Woman; a 
worthless magistrate. ‘The daughter of a 
worthless king.” Shak, ‘Some worthless 
slave.” Shak,—8. Futile; vain; idle. 
Poor Clifford | how I scorn his = Pa Shak, 
4. Unworthy; not deservi Pye ier 
schoolboy, worthless of such. onour. 
Wo. (wérth'les-li), adv. In Fa-8 


less nianner. 

ness (werth’les-nes), n. The 
quality of being worthless: (@) want of 
value; want useful qualities; os, the 
worthlessnesa of an old ent or of barren 


land. (>) Want of excellence or dignity; as, | 


the worthlcsancss of a 
Worthy (wér'tTsi), « 
1. Having worth; excellent ; deserving 
praise; valuable; ‘noble ; estimable ; vir- 
tous: applied to persons and things. “Tt 
have done thee worthy service.” Shak. 
*Endued with werthy qualities.” Shak. 
Happier thou may'st be, werfécr canst not be, Afditow. 
This werthy mind should mertéy things embrace, 
Sir FF. Davies, 
Cursed be the rerse, how well goe'er it —— 
That tends to make one werf4y man my foe. Pope, 
What is writ is writ; 
Would it were mortAier, 
2 Deserving; such as merits; having e¢ 
valent saltiien or valde: in a aa We 
in a bad sense: often followed by of before 
the thing deserved or compared, sometimes 


pores 
[See WORTH. } 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, ‘thin; 


| fustinabie 


w, wig; 


WOUND 


by that, sometimes by an infinitive 
sometimes by an accusative. ‘ Worthy 3 
thy sweet reapect.'" Shak, ‘ Worthy to be 
whipped.” Shak. ‘ ce ae the ripe - 
the owner it.’ ‘Not worth 
— of all the Paene Gen. 

And you must love him ere to you 

eet nr rALy af your love, Ioras wortA, 

3. Well deserved: in a good as well ag in 
a bad sense. * Worthy yengesuce. oy. 


legitimate. 

ve to legitimate 
mice rot yl fitti ha im 
¥e proper; Otting; v 
suited to: cithes in a good or 

Worthy for an em love." 

Finn ilo ‘is well worthy of the guest.’ 

‘oemen worthy of their steel." 

rg a Scott, Warthieat of blood, in law, 

a phrase ap lied to males, as opposed to 

females, Ly e succession to inheritances. 
See also Tanterer, 

Worthy (wér'tHi),n. 1. A person of eminent 
worth; one distinguished for useful and es- 
timable qualities; as, the worfhies of the 
church; political worthies; military wor- 
thie —2 A term o plied ‘humorously or 
colloquially to a loc celebrity, a engradter 
an eccentric; as, a village wor y- 
thing of worth or excellence. [ Rare ] 

Io her fair cheek, 
several wortAies make one dignity. SA, 

—The nine worthies, See under NINE. 

worse i (wértal), vf To render worthy; 


Pot vpon him such a deal of man, 
That s¢rtéucd him, Shad, 


Wost.+ Knowest; wottest. Chaweer. 
wast wot), vtandé See Wir, ot andé 
(wyd), pret. of will, See WILL 
Would. be wy ek a. Wishing to he; 
vainly preten tt to be; aa, a would-be 
aes her, ‘ The would- be wits, natant 
emen." [Colloq 
Would-be wud’bé) n A rate | hinder 
one who affecta = ‘be something which he 
really is not 
A man that would have foil'd at their own play 
A dozen weuda-ter of the modern day, (Comer. 
Woulding+ (wud'ing), » Emotion of de- 
sire; propension; inclination; velleity. 
Tt will be every man's interest. . . to subdue 


the exorbitancies of the Mesh ag well as to verre ie 
the weala@iags of the spirit. farvey 


| | Woulfe’s Apparatus (wulfs ap-pa- -ri’tus) 
‘His great | 


tus consisting of a series of three- 

bottles connected by suitable tubes, 

for washing gases or saturating liquids 
therewith Watts’ Diet. of Chein. 

Wound (wind; wound, formerly universal, 
is now old-fashioned), m. (A. Sax, wund, a 
wound, a sore, a wounding; also, as an ad 
tive, wounded, from winnan, to fight; D. 
to Icel. und, Dan. runds, wunde, 

a wound; also G. iwund, Goth. punds, 
wounded See WIN.] 1. A breach or rup- 
ture of the skin and flesh of an animal 
caused by violence; or, in surgical phrase, 
a solution of continuity in any of the soft 
parts of the body occasioned by external 
violence, and attended with a greater or lees 
amount of bleeding. Wounds have been 
classified as follows: (a) Cuts, incisions, or 
tncived wounds which are produced by sharp- 
edged instruments, (6) Stabs or punctured 
wow made by the thrusts of pointed 
weapons. (c) Confused wou Wechn ng bn 
the violent application of ‘aidan 

tuse bodies to the soft part pee 

ated wounds, in which there is coucine or 

laceration, as by some rough instrument. 

(e) A wat those common injuries called gunshot 

ue ire Poisoned wounds, those compli- 
sated wit the introduction of sonic poison 
or venom into the part. 
He jests at scars that never felt a wonnd, SAad. 

The captain will assay an old conclusia 

Chen ae approved, that at the murderer’ = sight 

The blood revives again and boils afresh, 

And every wewed has a condemning voice 
To cry out guilty ‘gainst the murderer. CAafemmn. 

The serra of a murdered fl Were 

to bead arreah at the arorvach of Tonth of ——— 

derer. Mares. 

2 A breach or hurt of the bark and wood of 

a tree, or of the bark and sulstance of other 

plants. —8. Injury; hurt; pain; as, a 

given to credit or reputation : often specifi- 

_— applied in literature to the pangs of 
ove. 


Alas, if herd! searchin of thy mown! 
| have ter fee por bit tea Sanaa mine ows. 5 


An ap 
ek 


wh, whig; zh, azure. e.—See Key. 


WRATH 


strong, conical, and sharp, Many of the spe- 
cles present vivid colours, particularly in 


spring, just before the spawning season. 





Hallan Wrasse (Labrus fice). 


Several species are natives of the British sens, 
as the ballan wrasse, or old wife (.L, tinea or 
macilatna), which attains a le of about 
18 inches; the green-streaked wrasse (2, 
lineatus), the cook wrasse, or blue striped 
Wrasse (4, tariegatus), &c. 

Wrath (rath or rath),n, [A. Sax. wraeththo, 
wrath, from wrth, wrathful, wroth; Icel. 
reithi, wrath, anger, from reithr, wrathful, 
angry, from ritha, for vritha, to writhe or 
twist, hence, lit a-wry(Vigfussen); Sw. and 
Dun, orede, wrath. The word is therefore 
akin to writhe and wreath.) 1. Violent an- 
ger; vehement exasperation; indignation; 
as, the wrath of Achilles, 

In wrard remember mercy. Hab. iil. 2. 
B itence the Erernal's wreth's ap: ed. 
y pen eae tek 
2 Rage; extreme passion; impetnosity: of 


things. ‘The wrath of noble Hotspur's 
sword,” Shak. ‘They are in the very wrath 
of love.” Shak.—3. The effects of anger; the 


ust punishment of an offence or crime. 
m. xiii 4—dAnger, Wrath, See under AN- 
GER.—SYN. Fury, rage, ire, vengeance, in- 
dignation, resentment, passion. 
Wratht (rath), a. Wroth: angry; wrathful. 


Oberon is passing fell and wrarh, SAak, 


Wrath, Wrathent (rath, rath’en), v.t. To 
cause wrath or anger in; to make angry. 
Cadtucer. 

Wrathful (rath'fyl or rith'fyl),a@, 1. Full of 
wrath; very abgry; greatly incensed. ‘God's 
wrathful agent,” Shak,—2 Sore ng from 
wrath or pea dgbersn: it; raging; furious; im- | 
petnous; as, wrathful passions; a wrathful 
countenance. 

How now, lords! your wrath/ul weapons drawn 
Here in our presence! SA, 


SYN. Furious, raging, incensed, indignant, 
Waser asaionate, 
ly (rath’fyl-H or riith'fyl-li), ady, 
be a wrathful manner; with anger; angrily. 
Kill him boldly, bat mot wrath “infty, Sunt, 


Wrathfulness (rath'fyl-nes or rith’ful- nes), 
n. The qaality’ or state of being wrathi 
Wrathily (rpth’i- li or riith'l-li), ade. 
erent aoe [Colloq a | 
thless (rath’ asd or rith'les), a. Free 
way, (rath'l or ruth’), a. Very angry. 
[Collory. | 
Wrawe,! Wraw,!a. [Perhaps from A. Sax. 
Wrawlt (ral), ei. (Same word as Dan. 
rraale, to bawl, to roar, rile, to cry, to 
Weep), to moan. } To cry a5 a cat; to waul; 
etill did cry." Spenser, 
Wrawness,{ mn. Peevishness; frowardness, 
wryrt 
vt. [This is the -wray of be- 


vehement ange 

With 
from anger. Wal 
wrdth, wroth.) Angry; peevish. Chaucer. 
to whine, to moan. ‘Cate, that ‘wrawling 
rp bi ch sce) ] Tu betray; to discover. 


Chaueer, ‘The work wrayea the man." 
Mir. for Maga. 
(rék), v.t. [A. Sax. wreecan, to pnn- 


me to revenge, also to banish, to ve 

, this being the original meaning; D, 
roa en, to avenge, to revenge; Icel. reka, to 
drive, to compel, to repel; G. rachen, to 
revenge: Goth. critan, to persecute; sane 
root as L. urgeo, E. to urge, seen probably 
also in E. work. Wretch, wreck, are closely 
akin.) 1. To execute; to inflict; to hurl or 
drive; a8, to wreak vengeance on an enemy. 


On me let death wreeé all hisrage, Afilfon, 


2 To revenge. 
Tasend down Justice for to wreadt our wrongs. 
Stk, 


Come wrrat his lois, whom bootless ye complain. 


Farirfiex, 
hg latter sense is nearly or quite obso- 
lete.] 

Wreakt (r@k), n. (A. Bax wracw, wrere, re- 


See the verb,] Re- 


j, job; 


venge, puuishment. 


ch, chain, ¢h, Sc. loch; — g, go; 


-~Wreathy (réth’ ii a. 


h, Fr. ton: 
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venge; vengeance; furious passion; resent- 
ment. 
‘ of in ann if yr hast 
heart hereas in tie, ou TE ee ha 
Thine own particular wrongs. 3 


Wreak,t v.i. (See Reck.] To reck; kan 
Spenser. 


Wreakful (rék’ful), a. Revengeful; angry. | 


nue? wreakful vengeance on thy foes," 


bag et ues a, Reckless. 

oa (ree [A. Sax. wreth, from 
bobs creed st. See WRITHE.] L ‘Some- 
thing twisted or curled. 


Clouds began 
To darken all the hill, and smoke to roll 
In dusky wreaths. Mitton, 


A wreath of alry dancers hand-in-hand 
Swung round the lighted lantern of the hall. 


Jey roe. 
Hence—2. A gar land; a chaplet; an orna- 
mental twiste ban 


dage to be worn on the 
head. ‘Wreaths of victory." Shak. 


Round the anfferer's temples bind 
Heaths that endure affliction’s heaviest shower, 
And do not shrink from sorrow's nee rh toe 


3. In Aer. the roll or chaplet shave the hel- 
met and on which the 
crest is usually borne, 
as shown in the upper 
figure. It is supposed 
to be composed of two 
bands of silk interwoven 
or twisted together, the 
one tinctured of the 
principal metal, the 
other of the principal 
colour inthe arms. If 
there is no metal, it 
must be of the two prin- 
cipal colours. Wreaths 
may also be shown ina 
circular form, a8 in the 
lower figure, which is : 
circular wreath argent 

and sable, with four hawks’ bells attached, 
Called also a Torse. 

Wreath (rérvH), vt. and i Same as 
Wreathe 
Wreathe (ré7H), vt pret. & pp. wreathed ; 
rarer form of pp., wreathen. [From the 
noun wreath] 1. To form into a wreath; 
to make or fechiite by twining, twisting, 
or winding the parts of ether. ‘The 
garland wreathed for Eve." Milton, 








Wreath. 


together; to convolve. ‘Two chains of 
pure gold . . . of wreathen work.’ Ex. 
l4. ‘Each wreathed in the other's 
arms.’ Shak. ‘Pride and ingratitude indi- 
visibly wreathed together." South,—a, To 
surround with a wreath or with anything 
twisted or twined; to infold; to twiat, 
twine, or fold round. ‘Dusk faces with 
white silken turbans wreathed." Milton, 


‘And with thy winding ivy wreathes her | 


lance.” Dryden.—4 To surround, as a 
wreath or garland does; to twist itself 
round: to form or become a wreath about; 
to encircle. 


In the flowers that wreath: the sparkling sl 
Fell adders hiss. 


5.¢ To writhe. 
Impatient of the wound 
He rolls and werrafter his shining body round. Gay. 
—Wreathed column, in arch. a column 
twisted in the form of a screw. 
Wreathe (rérn), v.i. To be interwoven or 
entwined, ‘A bower of wreathing trees.’ 


ryden. 
Wreathen (rétn'n), pp. Wreathed; twisted; 
intertwined or intertwining. 


We have in Scripture express mention de fortis 
mintws of wreatten hair, that is, for the nonce 
forced to curl. imEF, 


And darklin 
That mere 


Wreethiess (réth'les), a. Destitute of a 
Wreath - shell ca fy'ahal n. In conch. 
same as Screw- 

1. Covered with a 


' Shake 
their wreathy spear.” Dryden.—2 Twisted; 
curled; spiral Sir T. Browne. 

Wreche,' Hi. Leastated from A. Sax. band 
banishment, punishment, misery, 
wrecan, to pun See WREAK.) ior. 
Chaucer. 

(rek}), nm [Formerly wrak, wreck, 
which is the same word as A, Sax. wrorc, 
exile, punishment, but the special meaning 
of shipwreck has been attached to it throng: 


Then he found a door, 
felt the sculptured ornament 
en round it made it scem his own, 
7 fearon, 


wreath or wreaths ; wreathed. 


ng, sing; 


entwine;: to intertwine; to wind or twine | 


| Wren (ren), n. 





TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


WREN 


foreign influence ; comp. D. wrak, a wreck, 
and as adjective unsound, rotten, Dan. 
wale 0, Dan. wrak, wreck, Icel. rek for 
trek, Sw. wrak, what is drifted ashore—all 
from verbs meaning to drive or drift; A. 
Sax. wrecan, to drive, to drive juto banish- 
ment, to punish, to wreak, Icel, reka, origi- 
y treka, to drive, to compel, impers. to 
be drifted or tossed. Wrack, what is drifted 
ashore, sea-weed cast up, is ‘the same word, 
andshowsthe literal meaning. (See WRACK, 
WREAK.) The literal meaning of a ship 
being wrecked is therefore similar to that 
= ased by the phrase to cast away a ahip.] 
he destruction of a vessel by being facie 
adhere: dashed against rocks, foundered by 
stress of weather, or the like; shipwreck. 
Ga, go, begone, to ae we yout ship from wreck, 
Which cannot perish, having thee on board, SAaé. 


2 The ruins of a ship stranded: a vessel 
dashed against rocks or land, and broken or 
otherwise destroyed or totally crippled or 
injured by violence and fracture; any ship 
or goods driven ashore or found deserted at 
sea in an unmanageable condition; specifi- 
cally, in law, goods, &c., which, after a 
shipwreck, have been thrown ashore hy the 

ae, as aay. ished from flotsam, jetsam, 
and figan, Bes these terms.) Goods cast 
on shore ater shipwreck belong to the 
crown, or, in some cases, to the lord of the 
manor, if not claimed within a year and a 
day. Hence—S, Destruction or ruin gener- 
all ; dissolution, especially by violence, 

ia country's wreck.” Shak. ‘The wreck 
of matter and the crush of worlds” <Addi- 
von, —4. The remains of anything destroyed, 
ruined, or fatally injured; as, he is reduced 
to a mere wreck; he is but the wreck of his 
former self.—Keceiver of wreck, in Britain, 
an officer appointed by the board of trade 
under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854 
His duties are to render assistance in cases 
of wreck or casualty, including the preser- 
vation of life or property, to make inquiries 
into wrecks and casualties at sea, to take 
charge of wrecked property and restore it 
to the owners, to settle salvage claims, to 
protect the customs revenue and therevenue 
arising from droite of admiralty. 

(rek), of [See the noun.) 1. To 
destroy or cast away, as a vessel, by violence, 
collision, or the li e; to drive against the 
shore or dash agninst rocks and break or 
destroy.—2. To cause to suffer shipwreck: 
said of a person; os, a wrecked sailor, ‘A 

lot's thumb, wreck'd as he was coming 

ome.” Shak.—8, To ruin or destroy gen- 
erally, physically or morally. 

Weak and envy'd, if they should c re, 

They wrecé themselves, and he hath his pe 

Aiea, 
Wreck (rek), ri. To suffer wreck or ruin. 
‘Rocks whereon greatest men have oftenest 
wreck'd.' Milton, 
Wreck (rek), n. Io mining, a kind of frame 
or table; arack. See RACK 


-Wreckt (rek), n. [A form of wreak.] Re- 


venge; “ ance, Spenser, 
rek), v.t. To wreak. Milton. 
ore n. 1. The act of wreck- 
he or state of being wrecked. 
Wreckage and dissolution are the appointed issue, 
Cariyle. 
2 The ruins or remaina of a ship or 
that hos been wrecked; material cast up by 
the sea from a wrecked vessel. 

Wrecker (rek’ér), x. 1 One who plonders 
the wrecks of ships. —2 One who, by de- 
lusive lights or other signals, causes ships 
to mistake their course and be cast ashore, 
that he may obtain plunder from the wreck. 
3. One whose occupation is to remove the 
cargo from a wrecked vessel, or to assiat in 
recovering it when washed out, for the 
benefit of the owners and underwriters; a 
vessel employed in this occupation, 

-free(rek'fré),a. Exempted from the 
forfeiture of shipwrecked geod anid Vessels, 
as the Cingue-porta. Thia privilege was 

nted — these ports by a charter of 
ile 
Wreckful (rek’tyl), a. ‘Canaing wreck; pro- 
ducing or involving destruction or ‘ruin. 
“Ww ing wind." Spenser. 

oncieiad te late t2 tate Coes ot reo 
appoin 1y law to ac eof g 
dc., cast ashore after a shipwreck, 

[A. Bax. wrenne, wroeenn 

a wren; Sc. wran, Icel. rindill for vrindill 

allied perhaps to A. Sax. wren, lascivious, 

though the reason of the name is not ve 
obvious.) A general name given to ten 
rostral birds of a aub-family of Insessores, 


a 


zh, asure.—See KEY. 





wh, whig; 
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closely allied to the warblers, distinguished | 
by their small! size, slender short, 
rounded wi mottled plumage, and the 
habit of holding the tail erect. They are 
all insectivorous. The common wren (Tro- 


glodytes vulgariv) is, with the exception | 
of the 


e golden-crowned or golden-crested 
wren, the amallest bird in Europe, aver- 
aging about 4 inches In rg pe lt is a 
well-known favourite little bird, of very 
brisk and lively habits, with a compara- 
tively winong and agreeable song. Dur- 
ing winter it epproshes near the dwell- 
ings of man, ng shelter in the roofs of 
houses, barns, and in hay-stacks. In epring 
it betakea itself to the woods, where i 
builds its nest. The American house-wren 
(7. domesticus) is also a very familiar biril, 
and a general favourite in America. The 
name wren has alao been given to certain 
dentirostral birds of the warbler family, 
such as the golden-crested wren (Megulita 
crisfatus), 80 called from its orange crown 
or crest. This bird has its haunt in tall 
trees, suspending its neat and elegant neat, 
in which it lays nine or ten , from a 
branch, being the only example of a nest 
thus supported in Britain. The names pel- 
low an 
low-warbler. 

The poor mrem 


The most dinsinutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in ber nest, against the owl, Shad. 
Wrench (rensh),n. (Evidently the same word 
as 0. E. wrenche, A.Sax. wrence, wrenc, deceit, 
atrick, fraud, these meanings being nodoubt 
tive; allied to G. rank, in @, an ar- 
ce, and provincially crookedness, and to 
renken in verrencen, to sprain, to wrench: 
0.D. wronck, contortion; akin to wring, 
wrong, wrinkle.] 1.¢ A deceit; a fraud; a 
stratagem. 

His wily wrenches thou ne mayst not fee, CAoucer. 

2, A violent twist, or a pull with twisting. 
If ope straine make them not confesse, let them be 
stretched but one wrreck higher, and they cannot 

be silent, Jip, Aad, 
3.A sprain; an injury by twisting, as in a 
joint. Locke.—4 An instrument consisting 
essentially of a bar of metal having jawa 
adapted tu catch upon the head of a bolt or 





Wrenches. 


1, Screw-wrench, 2, Tap-wreach. 
y, Angic-wrench, 4, Tul ¢-wrench, 
§ Monkey-wrench for hexagonal and square nuts. 


anuttoturnit:ascrew-key, Some wrenches 
have a variety of jaws to suit different sizes 
and shapes of nutes and bolts, and others, 
as the monkey-wrench, have an adjustable 
inner jaw.—5,t Means of compulsion. 
He resolved to make his profit of this business. , . 
of Naples as a wrench and mean for peace. Pacer, 
Wrench (rensh), v.f. 1. To pull with a twist: 
to wrest,twist, or force by violence. ‘Wrench 
his sword from him.’ Shak. 
A sapling pine he wrenchead from out the ground, 


2 To affect with extreme pain or anguish; 


to rack. 
Through the s 
Of twelve ensuing days his frame wan errarkad, 
Till oature rested from her work in death. 
i ordreerta, 
a. To strain: to sprain; to distort. 
You wrrached your foot aguinst a stone, Snrijf. 


4. Fig. to pervert; to wrest. 


Sir John, Sir John, 1 am well acquainted with pour 
au bse 


nner Of mrevctceg the true cause ie way 

Wrench-hammer (rensh am-mér), ». A 
wrench with the end shaped so as to admit 
of being used aso hammer. Goodrich, 

Wre we-day (ren’ing-dé), n. A name 
given in the north of England to St Ste- 
Phen's day, from the custom of stoning a 
wren to death in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of that salnt. 


(rest), of. [A.8ax, wreston, towrithe, | 
to twist; Icel. reista, for creista, Dan. rriste, | 


to wrest, to twist. Akin to writhe, wreathe, 
wrist; wrestle ia a derivative.) 1. To twist; 
to Wrench; to apply a violent twisting force 
to, 80 as to move from a fixed position 
Our country's cause 
That drew our swords, now wrest them from our 
hanes. Addiren. 









Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met. hér; 







Hence—2 To extort, bring out, as by a | 


twisting, painful force; to obtain, as by tor- 
Té, 
But fate has trent the confession from me. 
Addis 


ee. 
3. To subject to un improper strain; to apply 
unjustifiably to a different use; to turn eee, 


truth or twist from the natural meaning by | 








willow wren are given to the wil- 


pine, pin; 


violence; to pervert; to distort. 
irest once the law to your authority. 
To doa great right doa littl wrong. SAak, 
Which they that are unlearned and unstable wrevi, 
as they do also the other scriptures, to their own 
destruction. 2 Pet. iti, ri. 


| Wrest ‘rest),n. 1. The act of one who wrests 


or wrenches; a twist,—2 Distortion; perver- 
sion, Jfooker.—3, An instrument of the 


ime 


wrencli, screw-key, or spanner kind; speci- 


fically, a key to tune stringed m 
struments with, as the harp. 


The minstrel ... wore round his neck a cilver | 
chain, by which hung the wrest or key with which he 
tuned his harp. Sor i", Scott, 


4. The partition in an overshot wheel, which | 


determines the form of the buckets. 
Wrester (rest‘ér), n. One who wreats or per- 
verts, 
Wrestle (res'l), v.i, pret. & pp, wrestled; ppr. 
wrestling. [A freq. of wrest, A. Bax. wreest- 
cen DD. rp ag es eg % Ndi 
lL. To conten Tapping, an r 
throw down; to Loewe wits authe extended, 
as two men, who seize each other by the 
arms, each endeavouring to throw the other 
by tripping up his heels and twitching him 
off hia balance. 
You have wretfrad well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. ; 
2. To struggle; to strive; tocontend. ‘Great 
affections wrerfling in thy bosom.” Shak. 
We wren’ not against flesh and blood. Eph. vi. ra, 


3. To strive earnestly by means of suppli- 
cation; to make earnest supplication. 
Wrestle (res'l), of. To contend with in 
wrestling. 
Wrestle (res'l), mn =A bout at wrestling: a 
wreatling match. 
Corineus .. . whom, in a wrestle, the giant catch- 
ing aloft, with a terrible hug broke three Foe we. 
Ll 4 
er (ree'lér), n. One who wrestles, or 
one who is skilful in wrestling. 
Great Julius on the eehiata beet 
oc perha in ; “ ? 
He that the world subclued had 
But che best weir on the green, J aller. 
Wretch (rech), n. [A Sex. wrieeea, one who 
ia driven ont, an outenst, an exile, from 
wreean, to banish, to punish, to wreak, See 
WREAK, WRECK.) 1. A miserable person; 
one sunk in the deepest distress; one who is 
supremely unhappy; as, a forlorn | 
‘The wretch that in woe." Shak, 
Haovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowi 
iW reich even then, life's journey just begin? 
Ca F, 
2 A worthless mortal: a sorry creature; a 
mean, hase, or vile person. 
Base-minded wrrfckes, are the 
bemired . . . as for ee, ere re ee es 
much time pass? Sir P, Sidiey. 
Fie on thee wreck! ‘ils pity that thou lvest 
To walk where any honest men resort 38S Aa, 
Thle of honour, worth, and virtwe’s right, 
should not be piven to a weet So vile. Slane. 
3. Often used by way of slight or ironical 
pity or contempt, like Ching or creature. 
Poor wretch was never frighted so, Drayton. 


4. It was often used formerly to express 
tenderness. 
Excellent werfrk! Perdition catch my soul 
But | do lowe thee, Shak, 
She reckons that she hath above one hondred and 
any py worth of jewels of one kind or other; 
i Tam glad of it, for it ts fit the wretc’ should have 
something to content herself with, Papys. 
Wretchcock,t Wrethcockt(rech’kok, reth’- 
kok), A stanted or abortive cock; hence, 
a stunted or imperfect creature. 
The famous imp yet grew a wretcherct, and tho" 
for seven 5 carried at his mother's back,... yet 
looks as if be never saw bis quinquennium. 


&, Fousor, 
In every large breed of domestic fowls, there is 
usually a miserable Utele stunted! creature... This 
unfortunate abortive the good wives. . . ag wrth 


Wretched (rech'ed), @. [From wrefch; a 
word similar in formation to wicked; and 
as in O.E. we have wikke, wicked, so we 
have wreche, wreeche, wretched.) 1. Miser. 

able oruphappy; sunk into deep affliction or 

distress, as from want, anxiety, or grief. 
Tam, my lord, a werfoted Florentine, Shad, 
The wretched have no friends. Dryalen, 
From ignorance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wise, Privr, 






note, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


| Wretchful 


J 
ilevout spirit." 


Wrigele (rig'l 


Wrigglet (rig’l), a. 
Wriggle (rig’l 






oil, pound; 


2, Characterized or accompanied by misery 
or unhappiness; calamitous; very an”, 
as, the wretched condition of tlaves in Al- 
gers ‘Unhappy, wretched, hoteful day.’ 
.—3. Worthless; paltry; very poor or 
mavens na, a wretched poem; a wretched 
cabin. 
Affected noise is the moat wretrAcd jy a 
Thar to coptempt can empty scribblers : 
A oc ener Pes . 
4. Despicalile; hatefully vile and contem 
tihle, ‘Wretched ungratefulnesa’ Sir J. 


Sidney. 
Wretchedly ‘Pesdsicne | adv. Ina wretched 
manner; as, (@) miserably; unhappily. 
Nor yet ley kindly death she perished, 
Bet weetcted{y before her fatal day, Smrrep 


(6) Meanly; poorly; contemptibly; despie- 


ably. 
How rly and werertrAcadly must that man snecak 
who finds himself guilty and baffled too. Sasth. 


Through hopes of contradiction of she'll say, 

Methinks I look $0 wretrdvdly to-day. A 

Lc } (rech’ed-nes), nm The state 

or quality of being wretcbed; as, (a)extreme 

misery or unhappiness, either from want or 
sorrow; as, the wrefchedness of poverty. 


Are ye all gone 
And leave me here in wretetedsers eat 


We have, with the feeling, lost the very m of 
much wrefchedness a4 —- forefathers cocturedl ty 
those wars, of all others the most Raleigh, 

The prodiga! brought nothing to his father bat his 
rags and woretchaduess, . Dram ate. 
(+) Meanness; despicableneas; as, the wrefch- 
edness of a performance. 


é. 
(rech'fyl),a. Wretched. Wiek- 


lijfe. 

: at (rech les), 2. [A corruption of 
retchlegs or rechlees, In the sixteenth century 
there was a great disposition tu prefix w lo 
certain words beginning with an A or an r. 
This seems to have been due to sasociation, 
as there existed a large group of familiar 
words beginning with wh, wr, as when, what, 
wheel, whale, whe, wrath, wrist, wreteh, 
wrong, &e., and then contagion seems to 
have epread to words beginning with sols 
Aorr. Thus we find in Spenser whot 
hot, and in Raleigh wrediness for readiness, 
ike.] Reckless ‘A wrefchless, careless, in- 
Jer. Taylor. 

{ (rech‘les-nes), m Heck- 
lesstiess; carelessness, 
The Devil doth thrust them either into desperation 


or inte wrefcAdesoers of most unclean living, no bess 


perilous than desperation. TAirt)-sine 4 ticles. 


Wreye,!r.t. See Wrare Choweer. 
Wrie,tv.t (A. Sax. wrigan] To array; to 


cover; to cloak, 


*Wrig,tr.i.and f, [See WRIGGLE. ) To wriggle; 


to rub to and fro. 

Ww a ryt * wreet nee : i. 
vorced by kuife, Dr. H’ More. 
) teres fi & pp. wiggled; 
ppr. wriggling. req. from rreg wrigge, 
older form aike to wriggle; so D. weriggel- 
en, to wriggle, afreq. from writken, to move 
or shake; LG. wricken, wrickelu, to move 
toand fro; Dan. critke, towriggle. The word 
probably aprentt nasalized in wring.) 1 To 
move the body to and fro with short mo 
tions like a worm or an cel; to move with 
writhing, contortions, or twistings of the 
body; to squirm. 

Restless he tested, and tumbled to and frm, 
And rolled and wryy feed farther off from woe, 


Both he and his successors would often aaggur in 
their seats as long asthe cuslion lasted. Smut 
Hence—2. Fig. to proceed in a mean, grovel- 
ling, despicable manner; to gain one's end 
by paltry shifts or schemes; to make way 
by contemptible artifice or contrivance; aa, 
to wriggle out of a difficulty or scrape. 

And now does he wriggle into acquaintance with 


all the brave gallants about the town, A. Forms, 


Wi le (rig’l), vt To put into a wriggling 


motion; ta introduce by writhing or twist 


Wriggving his body to recover 
Sis tent tod cast his myht leg over, Aedrbrar 
A slim, thin-gutted fox made o hard shift te mri. 
iit his body into a hen-roog, Jar A. LE afranye. 
Miant; flexible. * They 
Spe ner. 

) ™ motion of one who 
wriggles; a quick twisting motion or con- 
tortion like that of a worm or an eel. 

They have always a peculiar spring in their arms, 
a wrigyée in their fe, anid A Grip in their pale 


Senda 
(rig'lér), ». 1. One who wriggles 


. wagy their rine taile* 


2. One who works himeelf forward or secks 


i, Se. abaan: §, Sc. Ley. 
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to attain his ends by unremitted employ- 
ment of base means. 

For Providence .. . 

In spite of all the wrigylers into place, 

Still keeps a seat or two for worth and ce. 


owper. 

Wright (rit), n [A. Sax. wyrhta, a worker, 
a maker, from wyrht, a work, from twyrcan, 
to work. See WoRK.] One whose occupa- 
tion {s some kind of mechanical business; 
an artificer; a workman; especially in Scot- 
land, and some parts of England, a worker 
in wood; a carpenter. This word is now 
chiefly used in compounds, as in shipwright, 
wheelwright, and, in a somewhat figurative 
sense, playwright. ‘ Wrigh(susefull and skil- 
full.’ Chaucer. 

Wrig tia (rit’i-a), n. [After William Wright, 
M_D., a Scotch physician and botanist resi- 
dent in Jamaica.] A genus of plants, nat. 
order Apocynacee. The species are chiefly 
natives of the East and West Indies; they 
are erect shrubs or small trees, with oppo- 
site leaves and corymbs of mostly white 


A 





Wrightia tinctoria. 


flowers. W. antidysenterica furnishes con- 
essi-bark, a valuable astringent and febri- 
fuge. The wood is used by the turner and 
cabinet-maker. W. coccinea yields a very 
light and firm wood, used by turners. W. 
tomentosa yielu when wounded a yellow 
juice, which, when mixed with water, dyes 
clothes, dipped into it, of a yellow colour. 
W. tinctoria yields an excellent dye, which 
is used as a substitute for indigo. 

Wring (ring), v.¢ pret. & pp. wrung (wringed 
is an obsolete and rare form; wrang is the 
original preterite, but is now only provin- 
cial); ppr. wringing. (A. Sax. wringan, to 
wring, to strain, to press; pret. wrang, pp. 
wrungen; L.G. and D. wringen, Dan. vreenge, 
also vringle, Sw. uranga, G. ringen, to wring, 
to twist, &c., all no doubt nasalized forms 
of stem seen in trriggle, and in A. Sax. wrig- 
tan, to bend (whence wry), and akin to 
wrong.) 1. To twist and squeeze or com- 
press; toturn and strain with violence; as, 


to wring clothes in washing. ‘He wrings 
her nose.’ Shak. 
The silly owner of the goods 





| 
| 


Weeps over them, and wings his hapless hands... | 


While allis shared and allis borne away SAaé. 


2. To pain, as by twisting, squeezing, or 
racking; to torture; to torment; to dis- 
tress. ‘Let me wring your heart.’ Shak. 
‘Much grieved and wrung by an uneasy and 
strait fortune.’ Clarendon. 
The king began to find where his shoe did wring 
him. Bacon, 
Didst thou taste but half the griefs 
That wring my soul, thou couldst not talk thus 
coldly. ddison. 


3. To wrest from the true meaning or pur- 
pose; to distort; to pervert. 


How dare these men thus wring the Scriptures? = | 
White ft. 


4. To extract or obtain by twisting, press- 
ing, or squeezing; to squeeze or press out; 
as, to wring water from a wet garment; 
hence, to draw forth or bring out with vio- 
lence, or against resistance or repugnance; 
to force from; to extort. 
He hath, my lord, wrsag from me my slow leave 
By laboursome petition. SAak, 
I had rather coin my heart 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their we fresh: 


Thirty spies. . . compelled the bride 
To wring from me, and tell to then my baa 


On. 
5. To subject to extortion; to persecute for 
the purpose of enforcing compliance. 

These merchant adventurers have been often 
wronged and wrsnuged to the quick. Hayward. 
6. To bend or strain out of its position; as, to 
wring a mast.—To wring of, to force off or 
separate by wringing. 

The priest shall... wring offhis head. Lev. i. 15. 


—To wring out, (a) to force out; to squeeze 


out by twisting. 

He... thrust the fleece together and wringed 
the dew ont of the fleece. Judg. vi. 38. 
(b) To free from a liquor by wringing; as, 
to wring out clothes. ‘ A compress wrung 
out.’ ise Man. 

Wring (ring), v.i. To writhe; to twist, as 
with anguish. 
"Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wrimg under the load of Soom 


Shak. 
Wringt (ring), n. Action expressive of an- 
guish; writhing. ‘The sighs, and tears, and 
rit of a disconsolate mourner.’ Sp. 


all, 

Wring-bolt (ring’bélt), n. A bolt used by 
shipwrights to bend and secure the planks 
against the timbers till they are fastened 
by bolts, spikes, and treenails. 


| Wringer (ring’ér), n. 1. One who wrings. 


‘His washer and his wringer.’ Shak. Spe- 
cifically—2. An apparatus for forcing water 
out of anything. particularly for wringing, 
pressing, or straining water from clothes 
after they have been washed. The effective 
part of such a machine generally consists of 
a pair of adjustable rollers between which 
ee wet fabrics are passed.—3. An extor- 
oner. 

Wringing-wet (ring/ing-wet), a. So wet as 
to require wringing, or that water may be 
wrung out. ‘A r fisherman... with 
his cloaths wringing-wet.’ Hooker. 

W. ~staff (ring’staf), n. A strong bar of 
wood used in applying wring-boltse for the 
purpose of setting-to the p s. Called 
also Wrain-staf. 

Wrinkle (ri ), n. [A. Sax. wrincle, a 
wrinkle, whence wrinclian, to wrinkle; O.D. 
wrinckle, a wrinkle, wrinckelen, to wrinkle; 
Dan. rynke, Sw. rynka,a wrinkle,to wrinkle; 
closely akin to wring, wrench, &.; A. Sax. 
wris is perhaps for wrencle, and a dim. 
from wrenc in its original sense of wrench. 
See WRENCH.] A small ridge or prominence 
or a furrow, formed by the shrinking or con- 
traction of any smooth substance; a corru- 
geen a crease; a fold; as, wrinkles in the 

ace or skin. ‘ Not the least wrinkle to de- 
form the sky.” Dryden. 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. 


Time writes no wrintie on thine azure brow; 
Such as creation'’s dawn beheld, thou roils now. 
Tor, 
A illion wrint/es carved his skin. 7: sa Atte 
Wrinkle (ring’kl), n. (Dim. from A. Sax 
wrenc, wrence, a trick. See WRENCH, as 
also the above noun.) A short pithy piece of 
information or advice; a valuable hint; a 
bit of useful instruction as to a course to be 
pursued; a new or good idea; a notion; a 
device. ([Colloq.] 

‘ They say mocking is catching”—‘T never heard 
that before."—*Why thes, Miss, you have one 
wrinkle more than ever you had before.’ Swf? 

Wrinkle (ringkl), v.2. pret. & pp. wrinkled; 
ppr. wrinkling. (See the noun.) To con- 
tract into furrows and prominences; to cor- 
rugate; to furrow; to crease; to make 
rough or uneven; as, to wrinkle the skin; to 
wrinkle the brow. ‘ Hollow eye and wrinkled 


brow.’ Shak. ‘ Wrinkled care.’ Milton. 
A keen 
North wind that blowing dry, 


WWrinkled the face of deluge, as decay'd. Afidton. 

Wrinkle (ring’kl),e.6 To become contracted 

into wrinkles; to shrink into furrows and 
ridges. 

(ring’kli), a. Somewhat wrinkled; 

having a tendency to be wrinkled; puckered; 

creasy. ‘Dry wrinkly indications of crying.’ 


| George Eliot. 
Wrist (rist), n. [0.E. wriste, wirete, hand- 


wriste, A. Sax. wrist, handwrist, handwyrst, 
the wrist; Dan. & Sw. vrist, Icel. rist (for 
vrist), the instep; G. rist, the wrist, the in- 
step; from the stem of wreathe. The pri- 
mary sense is the joint employed in wreet- 
ing or twisting, or (in Scandinavian) the joint 
on which the body turns. See WRITHE, 
WREsT.] 1. The joint by which the hand is 


hand moves on the forearm; the carpus. It 
consists of eight bones disposed in two adhe 
four ineach row. These bones are connec 
to each other, and to the metacarpal bones, 
by numerous ligaments. Their motions on 
the forearm may be described as those of 
zion, extension, abduction, and ctrcum- 
duction. —2. In mach. a stud or pin.— Bridle 
wrist, in the manege, the wrist of the horse- 
man’s left hand. 

Wristband (rist‘band), n. That band or 
part of a sleeve, especially of a shirt sleeve, 
which covers the wrist. 

He wore very stiff collars and prodigiously lon 
wristbands. m, 7 ss R Dickens. . 

Wrist-drop (rist’drop), n. In pathol. para- 
lysis of the muscles of the forearm induced 
by the poison of lead. Dunglison. 

Wristlet (ristlet), n. An elastic bandlet 
worn round a lady’s wrist to confine the 


upper part of a glove. 

wet (rit), n. (Krom write; A. Sax. writ, ge- 
writ, a writing, a writ.) 1. That which is 
written. In this sense wrié is particularly 
applied to the Scriptures or books of the Old 
and New Testament; as, holy writ; sacred 
writ, 

Trifles light as air, 
Are to the Jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy wrt. Shak, 
2. In law, a precept under seal in the name 
of the sovereign or highest authority of the 
atate, a judge, or other person having juris- 
diction in the particular subject-matter, and 
directed to some public officer or private per- 
son, commanding him to do a certain act 
therein specified. A writ may be considered 
the document connected with the origin and 
pronress of a civil or criminal proceeds. 
writs were formerly divided into origt- 
nal and judicial. Original writs issued out of 
the Court of Chancery and gave authority 
to the courts in which they were returnable 
to proceed with the cause, but all such 
have now been abolished. Judicial writs, 
now the only form, issue out of the court in 
which the action is pending. Writs in Eng- 
lish law were formerly very multifarious, but 
agreat number have been abolished. Some of 
the more important are, the writ to the sheriff 
of a county to elect a member or members 
of parliament, and those described in this 
work under the headings CAPIAS, ERROR, 
HABEAS CORPUS, MANDAMUS, PROHIBITION, 
SUBPENA, &c.—3. A formal instrument or 
writing of any kind. 
I folded the wrst up in form of th’ other. Shad. 


Writ (rit) A form of the preterite and past 

articiple of write (which see). 

ritability (rit-a-bil'i-ti),n. Ability or dis- 
position to write. (Rare. ] 

Y¥ b ability in ressi let- 
so fou bay pen hee ts reat ek 


f Hw a 
Writable yep), &: Capable of or At for 
being written. ([(Rare.] 

The writable, but very 
pleasan Aiiss Burney. 
Writative (rit‘a-tiv), a. (Formed on the 
type of talkative.} Disposed or inclined to 

write; given to writing. [Rare.] 
Increase of age makes men more talkative, but 
less wrifatrue. Pope. 
Write (rit), v.¢. pret. wrote; pp. written. 
Writ for the pret. and part. was formerly 
in uent use, but is now very rarely em- 
ployed, and then most usually for the sake 
of rhyme, rhythm, or the like; wrote for the 
part. is also discontinued. (A. Sax. writan, 
pret. wrdil, pp. writen, to engrave, write, 
compose; Icel rita (for urita), to scratch, 
cut, write, draw a line; Sw. rita, to draw, 
to tzace, Goth. rrits, a stroke, a line; D. 
rijten, G. reissen, to tear, to split. Origi- 
pally it meant the operation of scratching 
lines with sume sharp pointed instrument. J 
1. To form or trace by a pen, pencil, or the 
like, on paper or other material, or by a 
graver on wood or stone; as, to write the 
characters called letters; to write figures. 
The airy hand confusion wrought, 
Wrote * Mene, Mene.’ Tennyson. 
2. To produce, form, or make by tracing 
legible characters expressive of ideas; 
transfer by pen or otherwise to paper or other 
materials the terms or import of; to trace 
by means of a pen or other instrument the 
constituent signs, characters, or words of; to 
set down or express in letters or words; to 
inscribe; as, to write a hill, an account, a 
cheque, a letter, or the like. 


‘She enjoined me to write some lines to one she 
loves..—' And have you?’—‘I have.’—' Are they n 


talk was by no means 
t. 





united to the arm, and bymeansof whichthe | lamely writ!’ Shak. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock; g,go; j,job: , Fr.ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


WRITE 


3. To cover with characters or letters traced 
by the pen, Ac. 


There she will sit in her smock till she hare writ | 


a sheet of paper. Shak, 
4 To make known, express, announce, in- | 
dicate, disclose, or communicate by means 
_of characters formed by the pen, &c. 
What says Romeo? 
Or, if hia mind be wry, give me ho letter. SAal. 
iE chone tis aap Ce alae Sans mt agere. = 


& To compose and produce, as an sathor! 
is, to write a novel ora poem ‘ Wrile me 
a Bonnet.” . 

I well remember that Dr. Johnson maintained that 
Se en ee eee he may keep vices 
ber of Went: but if he professes to wriir a life he 

Gust represent it really a4 it was 
6. To designate by writing; to style in writ- 
ing: to entitle; to declare; to record. 

iO that be were bere 8 ee 

He who writes himself martyr by his own imscrip- 
fiom is Like an ill cance: who by writing on a shape- 
ess pictore whith he had drawn, is fain to tell pas- 
gengers what shape it is which else fo man could 
imagine. Afifien. 


| Writerling (rit’ er-lin 


7. Fig to impress deeply or durably: to im- 
print forcibly; to engrave; to in cate by | 
any mark or sign ‘The last taate of aweets 


wri in remembrance." “Shak. ‘The record | 


of injuries .. . written in our flesh." Shak. 


There is written i in your brow honesty and constancy. | 


Saad, 
—To write dmrn, (a (a) to trace or form with 
a pen, &c., the words of; to record. 
our fair order wriften down." 
(0) To injure or depreciate the i tot ee 
Scuatation or quality of by writi 


favourably of; to criticise unfavourably; $0 | 


| Writership (ritér-ship), w 
Write (tii), wt t& writhed; an | 
| ( pret. & pp. i an 


*Hay- | 
Shak. | 


put an end to by writing againat; as, the | 


bg author was completely written down 


by the critica —T'o write of, to note or re- | 
cord the deduction orcancelling or removal | 


of; a8, to write of discounts; to write of 


bad debts — To write owt, (a) to make a copy | 
ortranacription of; especially, to make a per- | 


fect MACE COT. OF 2 after being roughly drafted; ta 

: as, when the document is 
tritfen oul you may send itoff. (5) To ex- 
haust the ideas of or power of ucing 


valuable literary work by too much writing: | 


fant reflexively; 

tf out. — ro write up, (a) to commend, 
a or lieluhten the reputation, charac- 
ter, or value of by written eos or criti- 
cisms; to bring into public notice and esteem 
by writing favourable accounts of; as, that 
eritic has wriffen wp both the play and | 
the actors. (6) To give the full details of in 


- a8, that author has wrilften | 


writing: to set down on paper with com- | 
peranese of detail, elaborateness, fulness, or | 


e like 


meagre outline, (c) To complete the tran- 


as, to write wp a story from a | 


scription or inscription of; specifically, in | 


book-keeping, to make the requisite entries 
in up to date; to post up; as, to write up a 
merchant's books 

Write (rit), ci. 1. To trace or form charac- 
ters with a pen, pencil, or the like, upon 


paper or other material; to perform the act | 


of tracing or marking characters 60 as to 
represent sounds or ideas. 
He can write and read and cast accompt. SAat. 


2 To be regularly or ppt eevee, ) 


occupied, or engaged in wri 
drawing up documenta, poe ey eg 
keeping, or the like; to follow the profes- 
sion of a clerk, scribe, amanuensis, &c.; as, 
he writes in our chief public office. —3. To 
combine ideas and express them on paper 


for the information or enjoyment of others; | 


to be engaged in literary work; to com 
or produce articles, books, tc, , aa an author. 
The world agrees 
That he writes well who wntes with case, Priv. 


I live to write, and wrote tolive. Koger. 


4 To condoct epistolary correspondence; to | 


communicate by means of letter-writing; to 
convey information by letter or the like; os, 
I will write in a post or two. 

I go, werd tO me very shortly, Shak, 
Writer (rit’ér), 2. One who writes or has | 
written, or is in the habit of writing. 

My tongue is the pen ofa ready trerr. Psa. aly. 1. 
Specifically, (a2) one skilled in penmanship; | 
one whose occupation is principally con- 
fined to wielding the pen; os, a clerk, a 
scribe, an amanuenasia; particularly a tithe 
ven to clerks in the service of the Late 
India ee (6) A member of the 
literary profe an author, journalist, | 
or the like. 
Tell prose wrifers stories are 60 stale 
Test penny 


; Write Giving. 
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These unreal ways 
Seem but the theme of weaters, and, indeed, 
Worn threadbare. Tenmyror, 
fe) In Scotland, a term loosely applied to 
w agents, solicitors, attorneys, or the like, 
and sometimes to their principal clerks — 
Writer of the tallies, See TALLT.—Writer 
to the Signet See SIGNET.— Writer's cramp, 
a spasmodic affection frequently attacking 
os raons (generally middle-aged) who have 
accustomed to write much. The patient 
loses complete control over the moscles of 
the thamb and the fore and middle finger, 


80 that all attempts to write larly, and 
in the severer cases even legibly, are un- 
successful. The various methods of treat- 


ment for this trouble (such as surgical o 
tions, the application of electricity, dc. have 


not penereny produced very satisfactory | 


resulta, entire cessation from writing f 


Serivener's Palsy. 


Writeress (rit’ér-es), n. A female writer or | 


author. Thackeray. 


) a <A petty, mean, 
or sorry writer or sathce sae 


Every @titer and wriwiter if name has a silary 


from the fovernment. iP, Taypisr, 


old form writhen is stil) occasionally 


by our poets [A. Sax. wrifhan, to writhe, | 


wreathe, twist; pret. writh, pp. 


writhen ; | 
leel, ritha (for tritha), to writhe, twist, | 


bind; Dan. cride, Sw. vrida, to writhe, wring: 
worth 


et) L. rerto, to turn (see VE: Akin 
wrath, wreath, wrist, wrest.| ‘o twist 
with violence; to subject to contortion; to 


ORG. ridan; from same root as 


| distort; to wring. 


His features seem written as by a palsy stroke. 


The monster hissed aloud, and raged in vain, — 
And writted his body to and fro with OA 


The whole herd, as by a whirlwind owe 
Went dismal) through the air like one huge ratbon 


2? To pervert; to wrest; to misapply. 

The reason which be yieldeth showeth the least 
part of bis meaning to be that whereunto his words 
ere merited, Hoeber 
3. Todeprive of by torture, extortion, or the 

2; to ; ‘to extort. 

The nobiiry hesitated not to follow the example of 

ereign tere, 


th f] fh hem 
sessile ect a aipeemione EY or IF. soe 
Writhe (rirH), vi. 1. To twist the body 


about, as in pain; as, to writhe with agony. 

Sup ng a case of tyranny the Tuscans will 
wriggle on er it rather than wrurfte. and if even they 

writhe yet they will never stand erect. 

T ; they despised 
dey oemted under authoviey { 
mission only to obtain revenge. 

2 To advance by vermicular motion ; to 
wriggle. [Rare] 


And fissome Vivien holding by his heel 
i rithed toward him, slided wp his =. Nae mu 
Wri 1 Writhle t apg v. ke “Freq 
plana hy ] To wrinkle. eak and | 


writhled shrimp." Shak, 


The skin that was white and smooth is turned | 


tawnie and wrth al fp. Hall, 
Writing (rit’ing), nm 1. The act or art of 


forming atines and characters on paper, 


hment, wood, stone, the inner bark and 

len enves of certain trees, or other material, for 
purpose of recording the ideas which 
Skee and words express, or of com- 
municating 
2 Anything written or expressed in letters; 


aa, (a) any Jecal instrument, as oa deed, s | 


receipt, a bond, an agreement, &c. (4 
pl 
phiet; a book; as, the writings of 
Addison. (c) An inscription, John xix. 19. 


-book (rit‘ing-byk), » A blank | 


pares Bes k for practice lu pe Pp; a 

y- 

Writing -chambers (rit’ing-chim -bérz’ 
ni. ming Apartments occupied by lawyers an 
their clerks, tc. 


abroad sloping top used for writing on; also 
a portable a aaa writing materials 
as used for the same D we apes DESK. 
ngk), 7. See INK. 
(rit’ing-mas-tér), n 
| teaches teaches the mete Penmanship. 
{ ng- rT) mn. Paper 
a smooth, generally sized, sur- 


desk (rit’ing-desk), m. A desk with | 


ie aH 


ballads make a better sale. Breton. | fase for weltine 0G, 


| Gay. 
ora | 
considerable time seeming to be the only | Wroken! (ré’kn), pp. of wreak. 


course open to the patient Called also | 


The office of | 





them to others by visible signs. | 


or other ‘composition: A mantse oes 


| Writing-school (rit‘in 


Witting ta: 


Baby ery de. 


Wrizzled + (riz‘Id), a. 


| justifiable 








WRONG 


skill). nm <A school 
or an apes tari writing or cali- 


g (riting-ti-bl), nm. <A table 
Loy tener cath having commonly a desk 


.anda. Reduced to ewrit- 
ing; commit to paper or the like by 
and ink or otherwise, as opposed to or 
spoken; aa, written Lestimony, instructions, 
or the like. 

Ii rattens ciga fees ae 

a bee igor deacriptios 

—Written lair, law contained in a Pig or 
Statutes: as contradistinguished from wn- 
wriffen Law. 


ritten (rit’n) 


Wrinkled. ‘Her 
wrizzled skin." Spenser. * His wrizzled visage.’ 


Revenged 


bot faithfol subjects to have wre 
and offered 


wrong. as were 
to him by rhe French king. Aalimshed. 
(rong), @. [Properly the participle 


of wag, though it occurs earliest (im 1124) 
_ a ae . rrang, Wrong. erroneous, 

correct; Icel ra rrangr, AWTyY, ¥rong, 
unrighteous; D. Tron sour, harsh (lit 
twisting the mouth). WRIXG) 1 Not 
ph. ly right; not fit or suitable; not ap- 
propriate for use; not adapted to the end 
or purpose; not according to rule, reguire- 
ment, bab a design, or the like; mot that 


which is intended or ought to be. 
He called! me sot, 
And told me I had turned the wremyg side ont. 


Saad. 
2? Not morally right; not according to the 
divine or moral law; deviating from recti- 
tude; not equitahle; unjost 
termination ‘twixt right and wrong." 
3. Not according to the facts or to truth; 
inaccurate; erroneous. *A wrong belie!’ 
oare ‘ False intelligence or wrong surmis.’ 


For modes of Gith let graceless realots t, 
His can’t be erewg whose Life is in the rag 


4 Holding erroneous notions in to 
matters of doctrine, opinion, or of ; in 
error: mistaken. et 

¥ uu bheags bodied £0 pow, . bot you are free 


Terma rent. 
SYN. Unjust, immoral, inequitable, errone- 
ons, inaccurate, incorrect, faulty, detrimep- 
tal, injurious, hurtful, unfit, unsuitable 
(rong ng) 1. What is wrong or not 
ht; a state, condition, or instance in 
which there is something not Tight: with- 
ont an article; as, to be unable to distin- 
guish between right and —2A ng 
unfair, or unjust act: any violation of 
or of divine or human law; an act of ip 
tice; a breach of any ta Se injury of another, 
whether by something done or left undone, 


injustice; 
Do hin not that terweaye 
To bear a hard opinion of histruth 8 =6§ SAab 
Asthe king of England can do no wraee, Spleen 
can he do night, but in his courts and 


3. Any injury, mischief, hurt, pain, or 
eeag as, to have many wrongs to com- 


All that are assembled in this 
That by this sympathized one day's error 


Hath suffered wrong, go, keep us comp: 


Each had suffered some exceeding wreay 


In th , (a) holding Toravorn 
—JIJn the 1 0 a or Un 
tion as regatds another eng bs 


mayo ee 


le 
tm fh 
(b) In error; erroneously. Construe Cas 
sio's smiles . quite in the wrong." Shak. 
rong), adv. Ina wrong manper, 


“nobagaliy erroncously; incorrectly; amiss; 


Ten censure wren for one that writes amisa. Poyv. 


| Wrong (rong), v.t, 1. To treat with in 
Rare 


; to oppress; th; to infare; to ark 
af he hath wress oweth thee 
that on mime necount. neg Poe d 
nd my sword, 


<Sieisl es tke sessile GUS eter ‘(er 
Will not be drawn. acrimger. 
2 To do injustice to by imputation: to im- 
pute evil unjustly; as, if you suppose me 
pable of a base ve act you wrong me.— 





Fite, far, fat, fall; | mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mdve; 


tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; 


ca 
ti, Se. abune; y, Se. fey. 


XANGI 
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XIPHISTERNUM 





—As an abbreviation X. stands for Christ, 
asin Xn. Christian, Xmas. Christmas.—X on 
beer-casks is said to have originally indi- 
cated beer which had to pay ten shillings 


duty. 

Xangzi, Xangti (zan’gi, zang-ti’), n In 
Chinese myth. the supreme ruler of heaven 
and earth; God. 

Xanthate (zan’that),n. A salt of xanthic acid. 

Xanthein, Xantheine (zan-thé’in), n. That 

rtion of the yellow colouring matter in 

owers which is soluble in water, as distin- 

guished from zanthin, which is the insol- 
uble part. 

Xanthian (zan’thi-an), a. Of or belonging 
to Yanthus, an ancient town of Asia Minor; 
as, the Yanthian sculptures in the British 
Museum. 

Xanthic (zan’thik), a. [Gr. zanthos, yellow. ] 
Tending towards a yellow colour.—Xanthic 
acid (C; H,0S,), a name given to ethyldisul- 

ocarbonic acid, from the yellow colour of 
tasalts. It isa heavy oily liquid.—XYanthic 
flowers, flowera which have yellow for their 
type, and which are capable of  Sepragas. Postar 
or white, but never into blue. 080 
flowers of which blue is the type, and which 
are capable of passing into red or white, 
but never into yellow, have been termed 
cyanic flowers.— Xanthic oxide (C,H, N, Ox), 
uric oxide, a very rare ingredient of urinary 
calculi, and said to occur in small quanti- 
ties in the spleen and liver, in the muscular 
fiesh of the horse and ox, and in some kinds 
of guano. Called also Yanthin. 

Xanthin, Xanthine (zan’thin), n A name 
applied to more than one substance from 
its colour; as, (a) that portion of the yellow 
colonring matter of flowers which is insol- 
uble in water. @) The yellow colouring. 
matter contained in madder. (c) A gaseous 
ay The of the decomposition of xanthates. 
d) The name is now generally confined to 
xanthic oxide, the ingredient of urinary 
calculi; it is a white crystalline substance. 

Xanthite (zan’thit),n. (Gr. zanthos, yellow. } 
A mineral of a yellowish colour, a variety 
of vesuvian, composed of silica, lime, alu- 
mina, with small portions of the peroxides of 
iron and manganese, and also magnesia and 
water. It is found in a bed of limestone 
near Amity in New York. 

Xanthium (zan‘thi-um), n (Gr. zanthos, 
yellow, from yielding a yellow dye.) Bur- 
weed, gt den of plants, nat. order Compo- 
sitse. . Strumarium is a rank and weed- 
like plant occasionally met with in Britain, 
to which it has been introduced from the 
Continent. It is remarkable for the curious 
structure of its flowers and the prickly in- 
volucres which surround the fertile ones, 
enlarging and becoming part of the fruit. 
Another species, Y. spinosum, has in recent 
times spread over a great part of western 
Lat oh coming from the south of Russia. 

Xantho (zan’ths), n. (Gr. zanthos, yellow. ] 
A genus of brachyurous crustaceans, in- 
cluding numerous species, and found in 
most seas. 

Xanth ous (zan-tho-kar’pus), a. (Gr. 
zanthos, yellow, and karpos, fruit.) In bot. 
having yellow fruit. 

thochroi (zan-thok’ro-I), n. pl. (Gr. 
wanthochroos, yellow-skinned, from zanthos, 
yellow, and chroa, colour.) In ethn. one of 
the five groups into which Huxley classifies 
man, comprising the fair whites. 
The Lanthockros, or fair whites, . . . are the pre- 
valent inhabitants of Northern Europe, and the type 


may be traced iuto North Africa, and eastward as 
far as Hindostan. E. B. Tylor. 


Xanthochroic (zan-tho-kro‘ik), a. Of or 

persalning to the Xanthochroi. See under 
N. 

Xanthochymus peerior mesic n. (Gr. 
zanthos, yellow, and chymos, juice.] A 
genus of trees, nat. order Guttiferm. X. 
pictorius, is a native of the East Indies, 
with white flowers, yellow fruit, and thick 
opposite leaves. The trunk yields a resin- 
ous juice of a yellow colour. 

Xanthocon, Xanthocone (zan’tho-kén), n. 
{Gr. zanthos, yellow, and konia, dust.} An 
arsenio-sulphide of silver, of a dull-red or 
clove-brown colour, occurring in hexagonal 
tabular crystals, but commonly in crystal- 
line reniform masses. When reduced to 
powder it becomes yellow, whence the 
name. 

Xanthophyll (zan’tho-fil), n. (Gr. zanthoe, 
yellow, phylion, a leaf.) In bot. a peculiar 
waxy matter to which some attribute the 
gga colour of withering leaves. Nothing 

known respecting its composition, or of 


the manner in which it {s formed from 
chlorophyll. Called also XYanthophylline. 

Xanthophylline (zan-thofiil-in), n. Same 
as Yanthophyll. 

Xanthopicrin, Xanthopicrite (zan’tho- 
pik-rin, zan’tho-pik-rit), n. (Gr. zanthoe, 
yellow, and pikrog, bitter.) In chem. names 
given by Chevallier and Pelletan to a yellow 
colouring matter from the bark of Xan- 
thoxyluin caribeeum, afterwards shown to 
be identical with berberine. 

Xanthopous (zan‘tho-pus), a. ([Gr. zan- 
thos, yellow, and pous, a foot.) In bot. hav- 
ing a yellow stem. 

Xanthoprotetic (zan’tho-pré-té"ik),a. Ap- 
plied to an acid formed when protein or 
any of ita modifications is digested in nitric 
acid. It is of a yellow colour, and seems 
to combine both with acids and bases. 

Xanthoprotein (zan-tho-pré'téin), n. A 
yellow acid substance formed by the action 
of nitric acid upon fibrine. 

Xanthorhamnine (zan-tho-ram‘nin),2.[ Gr. 
zanthos, yellow, and rhamnos, buckthorn.) 
A yellow colouring matter contained in the 
ripe Persian or Turkish berries and in Avi- 

on grains. It imparts a yellow colour to 

abrics mordanted with alumina and a black 

colour to those mordanted with iron salts. 
See RHAMNUS. 

Xanthorrhwza (zan-tho-ré’a), n. [Gr. zan- 
thos, yellow, and rhed, to flow, from its 
yellow resinous exudation.} A genus of 
plants, nat. order Liliacesee. The species are 
called trees, and are found in Austra- 
lia. They have thick trunks like those of 
pans long wiry grass-like leaves, and long 

ense flower-spikes. See GRASS-TREE. 

Xanthorrhiza (zan-tho-ri‘za), n. (Gr. zan- 
thos, yellow, and rhiza, a root, the roots 
being of a deep yellow colour.) A genus of 
North American plants, nat. order Ranun- 
culacess. See YELLOW-ROOT. 

Xanthosis (zan-tho’sis), ». (Gr. zanthos, 
eliow.] In med. a term applied to the yel- 
low discoloration often observed in cancer- 
ous tumours, 

Xanthospermous (zan-tho-sper’mus), a. 
Gr. zanthos, yellow, and sperma, a seed.) 
n bot. having yellow seeds. 

Xanthous (zan’thus), a. [Gr. zanthoe, yel- 
low.] A term applied by Dr. Prichard to 
that variety of mankind which includes al} 
those individuals ur races which have brown, 
auburn, yellow, flaxen, or red hair. 

Xanthoxylacese (zan-thok’si-la’’sé-é), n. pl. 
A group of polypetalous exogenous plants 
now usually combined with Rutacee, found 
chiefly in America, especially in the tropical 
parts The species are trees or shrubs, with 
exstipulate, alternate or opposite leaves, 
furnished with pellucid dots. The flowers 
are either axillary or terminal, and of a gray 
green or pink colour. All the plants of the 
group to a ter or less extent possess 
aromatic and pungent properties, especially 


the species belonging to the genera Xan- 
thoxylum, Brucea, lea, Toddalia, and 
Aflanthus. 


Xanthoxylum (zan-thok’si-lum), n. (Gr. 
zanthos, yellow, and zylon, wood; the roots 
are yellow.) A genus of plants, the type of 
the group Xanthoxylacew. The species are 
trevs or shrubs, with the petioles, leaves, and 
branches usually furnished with prickles. 
On account of their aromatic and pungent 
properties they are known in the countries 
where they grow under the name of peppers. 
X. fraxineum is called toothache-tree, as its 
bark and capsular fruit are much used as a 
remedy for toothache. 

Xebec (zé’bek), n. (Sp. zabeque, Fr. chebec, 





It. sctabecco, zambecco, from Turk. sumbeki, 
xebec; Ar. sunidak, a small vessel] A small 


three-masted vessel, formerly much used by 
the Algerine corsairs, and now used to a 
small extent in Mediterranean commerce. 
It differs from the felucca chiefly in having 
several square sails, as well as lateen sails, 
while the latter has only lateen sails. 
Xenelasia (zen-é-la‘si-a), n. (Gr., the expul- 
sion of strangers.}] A Spartan institution 
which prohibited arenes from residing in 
Sparta without permission, and empowered 
m trates to expel strangers if they saw 


fit to do so. 
Xenium (zé’ni-um), n. pl. Xenia (2é’ni-a). 
t to a guest, from 


{L., from Gr. zenion, a 

zenos, a guest.) 1. Anciently, a present 

given to a guest or stranger, or to a foreign 

ambassador.—2. A name given to Dasha 
i) 


of still-life, fruit, &c., such as are found in 
houses at Pompeii. Fatrholt. 
Xenodoche Xenodochium (ren’o-dé- 


ké” um, zen’o-d6-ki“um), n. (Gr. zenodo- 
cheion—xenos, a stranger, and dechomai, to 
receive.) A name given by the ancients to 
a building for the reception of strangers. 
The term ts also applied to a guest-house in 
& monastery. 

Xenodochy (zen-od’o-ki), n. (Gr. renodo- 
chia. See above.) Reception of strangers; 
hospitality. Also, same as Yenodocheum. 

Xenogenesis (zen-o-jen’e-sis), n. (Gr. sence, 
strange, and genesis, birth.] 1. Same aa He- 
terogenesia, (b). —2. The production or forma- 
tion of an organism of one kind by an or- 
ganism of another, as was formerly believed 
of parasitic worms by their hosta Hustey. 

Xenogenetic (zen‘o-je-net’ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to xenogenesis. 


I have dwelt upon the analogy of pathological mo- 
dification which is in favour e zenogenetic origin 
of microzymes. Hauxicy. 


Xenops (zé’‘nops), n. (Gr. zenos, otal ie 
and , the countenafice.] A genus of 
sessorial birds of South America, allied to 
the nuthatches. 

Xenotime (zen’o-tim), n. A native phos- 
phate of yttrium, having a yellowish brown 
colour. 

Kerala. Gé ri si-2), n. (From Gr. zéros, dry.] 
In pathol. a disease of the hair, which be- 
comes dry and ceases to grow. 

Xeres (zer’es), ». (Sp.) Sherry: so called 
from the district of Spain where it is pro- 
duced. Simmonds. 

Xerif (ze-rif), n. A shereef. ‘The zerf of 

Xerift cern. £ Xgehi in 

ze-rif), n. 1. A gold coin formerly 
current in Egypt and Turkey of the value of 
Qs. 4d.—2. A name for the ducat in Moe- 
occo. 

Xerocollyrium (zé’ré-kol-lir’l-um), n. [Gr. 
xéros, dry, and kollyrion.}) Adry aiden 
or eye-salve. 

Xeroderma (zé-r6-dér’‘ma), n. (Gr. zéros. 
dry, and derma, skin.) In eigen general 
dryness of the surface of the skin, occa- 
sioned by abnormal diminution of the secre- 
tion of the sebiparous o 8. In ite severest 
form it constitutes ichthyosis, or fish-akin 
disease. Hobdli 


, yn. 

Xerodes (zé-rd’déz), n. (Gr. xérodéa, dry- 
ish, from zéros, dry.) Any tumour attended 
with dryness. 

Xeromyrum (zé-ro-mi‘ram), n. (Gr. zéros, 
dry, and muron, ointment] A dry oint- 


ment. 

Xerophagy (zé-rof’a-ji), n. (Gr. zéros, dry, 

and phago, to eat.] A term aries by early 
ecclesiastical writers to the Christian rule 
of fasting; the act or habit of living on dry 
food or a meagre diet. 


Xerophthalmy, Xerophthalmia (z#rof- 
thal ma ne-rev'thal'mta ¢ 
ay, ant 


ness or itching of the eyes, without swelling 
or a discharge of humours. 

Xerotes (zé’rd-téz), n. (Gr. zé@rotés, dryness } 
ae a dry habit or disposition of the 

y. 

Xiphias (zif’i-as), n. (Gr., from ziphos, a 
sword.] 1. The genus of fishes to which the 
X. gladius, or conmmon sword-fish, belongs 
See SWORD-FISH.—2. In astron. a constel- 
lation in the southern hemisphere. Called 
a Sword- or Xéphias Do- 


fish and 
0. 

Xiphidium (zi-fid’‘i-um), n [From Gr. sv 
, & sword, and eidos, resemblance.) A 
genus of plants with sword-shaped leaves, 
nat. order Liliacew. Y. albues is a native 

of the West Indies. 
Xiphisternum (zif-i-stérnum), x (Gr. 
giphos, a sword, and sternon, a breast-bone.] 
In compar. anat. the inferior or postertor 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mdve; tube, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 
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segment of the sternum, corresponding to | Xylographer (zi-log’ra-fér), n. One who en- 


the xiphoid cartilage of human anatomy. 

Xiphodon (zif’o-don), n. (Gr. riphos, a 
sword, and odous, odontos, a tooth.) A genus 
of fossil mammals, closely allied to Anop- 
lotherium, of which two species have been 
ascertained. 

Xiphoid (zif’oid), a. (Gr. ziphos, a sword, 
and eidos, likeness.) Shaped like or resem- 
bling a sword; ensifurm.—Xitphoid or ensi- 
Jorm cartilage, in anat. a small cartilage 
placed at the bottom of the breast-bone. 

Xiphoidian (2i-foid’i-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the xiphoid cartilage. 

Xiphophyllous (zif-of’i-lus), a. (Gr. ziphos, 
a sword, and phyllon, a leaf.] In dot. having 
ensiform leaves. 

Xiphosura (zif-o-si’ra), n. (Gr. ztphos, a 
sword, and oura, a tail.) An order of crus- 
taceans, so called from the long sword-like 
appendage with which the body terminates. 
They are represented solely by the Limulli 
or king-crabs. See KING-CRAB. 

Xiphoteuthis (zif-o-ti’this), n. (Gr. ziphos, 
a sword, and teuthis, a squid.) A genus of 
Belemnites, characterized by a very long, 
narrow, deep-chambered phragmacone. Only 
a single species is known from the lias. See 
BELEMNITIDS. 

Xylanthrax (zi-lan’thraks), n. (Gr. zylon, 
wood, and anthraz, coal.] Woodcoal; bovey- 
coal. 

Xylene (zién), n. In chem. see XYLOL. 

Xylidine (zi’li-din), n. Same as Yyloidine, 

Xylite (zilit), n. (Gr. zylon, wood.} The 
name given to ligniform asbestos, mountain 
wood, or rock-wood. 

Xylobalsamum (zi-16-bal’sa-mum),n. 1. The 
wood of the balsam-tree.—2. A balsam ob- 
tained by decoction of the twigs and leaves 
of the Amyris yileadensis in water. 

Xylobius (zi-16'bi-us), n. (Gr. zylon, wood, 
and bios, life.) A genus of fossil insects, 
supposed to be myriapods of the order Chi- 
lognatha, discovered in trunks of Sigillaria, 
one of the most characteristic trees of the 
carboniferous age. 

Kylocarp (zf'l6-karp),n. (Gr.rylon, wood, and 
karpos, fruit.) In dot.a hard and woody fruit. 


Xylocarpous (zi-16-kar’pus), a. (Gr. zylon, 
wood, and ka , fruit.) Having fruit 
which becomes hard or woody. 

Xylocopa (zi-lok’o-pa),n. (Gr. rylos, wood, 
and kopé, a cutting, incision.) e carpen- 


ter-bee, a genus of hymenopterous insects 
with sharp-pointed mandibles which bore 
holes in wood. It is an extensive genus. 
See CARPENTER-BEE. 

Xylogra h (zi’l6-graf), n. (See XYLOGRA- 
PHY. n engraving on wood, or an im- 
pression from such an engraving. 


Y, the twenty-fifth letter of the English 
alphabet, was taken from the Latin, the Latin 
having borrowed it from the Greek T or 
upsilon. In the Anglo-Saxon alphabet it 
was always a vowel, and is believed to have 
had a sound resembling that of French u or 
German 2%, this being also the sound which 
the Greek T is believed to have had In 
modern Enylish it is both a consonant and 
a vowel, and seldom or never is the histori- 
cal representative of A. Sax. y, this being 
usually represented by i At the beginning 
of syllables and followed by a vowel it is a 
consonant of the palatal class, being formed 
by bringing the middle of the tongue in 
contact with the palate, and nearly in the 
position to which the g hard bringsit. Hence 

t has happened that in a great number of 
words g has been softened into y, as A. Sax. 
gedr into year, geornian into yearn, dag 

to day. As an adjective termination it 
commonly represents A. Sax. -ig, as in stony 
=A. Sax. stdnig, greedy =A. Sax. greedig, 
hungry = A. Sax. hungrig, many = A. Sax. 
mcenig. In some nouns it also represents 
the term. -ig, as in Aoney=A. Sax. hunig, 
withy=A. Sax. withig. In the term. -ly it 
stands for ic orice, as in godly =A. Sax. god- 
lie, friendly =A. Sax. fredndlic, fully =A. 

Sax. fulltce, hardly =A. Sax. heardlice, &c. 
In words of Romance origin the term. -y 
often represents Fr. -ie, L. -ia,as in history, 
modesty, memory, victory; it also represents 

ch, chain;  ¢h, Sc. loch; 


&.g0; J, job; 


Splograpnicy Kvlographleal,(0--gra 

phic, ograp z1-16- - 

ik, 2h lo-grat‘Ik-al ), a. Relating to xylo- 
pny. 

Xylograp (zi-log’ra-fl), n. [Gr. zylon, 
wood, ay Ne to engrave.) 1. Wood en- 

ving; the act or art of cutting figures or 

esigns in wood.—2. A name given to a pro- 
cess of decorative painting on wood. A se- 
lected pattern or des s drawn on wood 
which is then engraved, or the design is re- 
produced in zinc by the ordinary method. 
An electrotype cast is taken from the wood- 
cut or zinc plate, and smooth surfaces of 
wood are printed from the electrotype, 
under a regulated pressure, with pigments 
prepared for the purpose. The colour pene- 

ates the wood, leaving no outside film 
and after being French polished or covere 
with a fluid enamel the wood may be 
washed, scrubbed, or even sand papered 
without destroying the pattern. re. 

Xyloid (ziloid), a. (Gr. zylon, wood, and 
eidus, form.] Having the nature of wood; 
resembling wood. 

Xyloidine (zi-loi’din), n. [Gr. zylon, wood, 
and etdos, resemblance.) (CgH,NO,.) An ex- 
plosive compound produced by the action of 
strong nitric acid upon starch or woody 

Xyk 1, Xylole Gna XC Hy) A hyd 

0. ole (21161), = (CsHio) A hydro- 
carbon,analogous to benzol and toluol, found 
among the oils separated from crude wood- 
8 irit y the addition of water. Called also 

ne. 

Xylophaga (21-lof'a-ga), n.pl. [QGr. zylon, 
wood, and phagd, I eat.] A grou of coleop- 
terous insects noted for their habit of exca- 
vating wood. They resemble the weevils, 
but are distinguished from them by the ab- 
sence of a proboscis. 

An insect of 


lophagan (zi-lof’a-gan), 7. 

the group YX ylophaga 

Xylop dee (zi-l6-faj’i-dé), n. pl. A fa- 
mily of Diptera or flies, the members of 
which have the antenne ten-jointed, and 
are furnished with a long ovipositor. The 
larva is cylindrical, and has a scaly plate on 
the tail, the head ending in an acute point. 
They are very destructive to wood. 


lo ous (zi-lof’a-gus), a. [Gr. zylon, 
xylop an phagd, to eat.) Eating or feeding 
on woo 


Xylophagus (zi-lof’a-gus), n. The typical 
genus of the family Xylophagiday. 

Xylophilan (zi-lof flan), n. An insect be- 
longing to the Xylophill. 

Xylophili (zi-lof‘i-lf), n. pl. (Gr. zylon, wood, 
and phileo, to love.) A tribe of gigantic co- 
leopterous insects, which live on decayed 


Y. 


L. -tum, the noun termination, as in study, 
remedy, subsidy, &c., or the adjective term. 
-tus, as in notary, contrary, secondary, &c. 
In nouns ending in -ty the -ty represents 
Fr. -té, L. -tas, -tatis, as in.vanity, calamity, 
&c. In the middle and at the end of words 
y is a vowel, and is precisely the same as %. 
t is sounded as i long, when accented, as 
in defy, rely, dying; and as i short when 
unaccented, asin vanity, glory, synonymous. 
As aconsonant this letter much the 
same relation to ¢ (short) as w does tou; thus 
‘short has in certain positions—as in the ta 
of Christian—a tendency to pass into y. Y 
is sometimes called the Pythagorean letter, 
from its Greek original representing, b 
means of its three limbs, the sacred Fiad. 
formed by the duad proceeding from the 
monad.—In chem. Y is the symbol of yttri- 
um.—Y, as a numeral, stands for 150, aud 


with a dash over it, Y, for 150.000. 

Y-. A common prefix in Old English words, 
asin y-clept, y-clad, &c., representing A.Sax. 
ge-, which assumed this form by the com- 
mon weakening of g to y. The meaning of 
words with this prefix is usually the same 
as if it were absent. See GE. 

Ya,t adv. Yea; yes. Chaucer. 

Yacare (yak’a-ra),n. The native name of 
a Brazilian alligator (Jacare sclerops), hav- 
ing a ridge from eye to eye, fleshy eyelids, 
and small webs to the feet; the spectacled 
cayman. Written also Jacare. 

h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


YACHT-CLUB 


wood. They chiefly inhabit tropical coun- 

es, 

Xylophilous (zi-lofi-lus), a. Growing upon 
or living in wood. 

Xylophylla (zi-lof‘il-a), n. (Gr. eylon, wood, 
and phylion, a leaf.) A genus of Euphor- 
biacee, or, as some it, a section of 
Phyllanthus, consisting of shrube without 
leaves, but whose branches are flattened out 
and leaf-like, bearing the flowers in tufts in 
the notches of the margin. They are natives 
of the West Indies, and are named from 
the singular appearance of their leaf-like 
branches. 

Xylopia (7i-16’pi-a), n. (Said to be contracted 
for y icria,fromGr. zylon, wood, and pt 

kros, bitter.) A genus of plants, nat. order 
Anonacess. The species are trees or shrubs, 
natives chiefly of South America. YX. aro- 
matica is known by the name of African 
pepper. The fruit of X. grandiflora is a 
valuable remedy for fevers in Brazil. The 
wood of all is bitter; hence they are called 
better-woods. 

Xylopyrography (z1'16-pi-rog’ra-fi), n. (Gr. 
xylon, wood, pyr, pyros, fire, and graphd, to 
write.) The art or process of producing a 

icture on wood by charring it with a hot 
ron. Called also Poker-painting. 

Xyloretine (zi'l6-ré-tin), n. (Gr. zylon, 
wood, and rhetinéd, resin.} A sub-fossil re- 
sinous substance, found in connection with 
the pine-trunks of certain peat-mosses. 

Xylotile (zi16-til),n. (Gr. zylon, wood, and 
tos, flock or down.) 1. An opaque, glim- 
mering, light or dark brown or green min- 
eral, of a delicately fibrous texture, consist- 
ing chiefly of silica, sesquioxide of iron, 
magnesia,and water.—2. Same as Parkesine. 

Gacess (zi-ri-da’sé-é), n. pl. (Gr. zyris, 
an iridaceous plant, from zyron, a razor: 
from shape of its leaves.) A nat. order of 
monocotyledonous rush-like or sedge - like 
herbs, the species of which are found over 
the tropics in both hemispheres. The order 
comprises two genera, Xyris and Abolboda, 
to which some botanists add Philydrum. 

xyst, Xystos (zist, zis'tos), n. (L. rystus, 

r. zystos, from xy9, scrape, from its 
smooth and polished floor.] In ane. arch. 
a sort of covered portico or open court, of 
great length in proportion to its width, in 
which the athletw performed their exer- 
cises. Written also Yystus. 

Xystarch (zis‘tirk), n. (Gr. zystos, xyst, and 
arché6, to rule.) An Athenian officer who 
presided over the gymnastic exercises of the 


(zis’tér), n. (Gr. zystér, from ay? 
to scrape.) A surgeon’s instrument for 
scraping bones. 


Yacca-wood (yak-a-wid), n. The orna- 
mental wood of Podoca coriacea, asmall 
tree of Jamaica. It is of a pale-brown 
colour with streaks of hazel-brown, and is 
much used in the West Indies for cabinet 


work. 

Yacht (yot), nn. [(0.D. t, Mod. D. jagt, 
a yacht, a chase, hun , from jagen, to 
chase, to hunt, to hurry; G. jagen, to hunt; 
Dan. jaye, to hunt, to drive, to hurry.] A 
light and elegantly fitted up vessel, used 
either for pleasure trips or racing, or as a 
vessel of state to convey kings, princes, &c., 
from one place to another by sea. There are 
two distinct species of yacht: the mere 
racer with enormous spars and sails and 
deeply-ballasted hull, with fine lines, but 
sacrificing everything to speed; and the ele- 
gant, commodious, well-proportioned tra- 
velling yacht, often with steam-propellin 
machinery, fit for a voyage round the world. 
The yacht navy of Britain comprehends ves- 
sels from 3 to about 600 tons. 


J sail'd this morning with his majesty in one of his 
yackts (or pleasure-boats), vessels not known among 
us till the Dutch E. India Company presented that 
curious piece to the king. Evelyn, 


Yacht (yot), v.i. To sail or cruise in a yacht; 
as, he spent the summer yachting the 
Mediterranean. 

Yacht-club (yot‘klub), n. A club or union 
of yacht-owners for racing purposes, &c., 
acting under a commodore. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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Yachter (yot'ér), n. One who commands a 
F htt one who saila in a yacht. 

haa Ore 

or yac aa, a yachting voyage, 
Yachtsman 


or sails a yacht. 
aft Gave. Chaucer. 
bol any vi. [Imitative.] To bark like a 
na passion; to yelp; hence, to talk 
pst [Scotch, ] cya’, yaf'io-gil) 
e (yafl, yafin 
names given Lo the green woodpec 
viridis) from its ery. 
Vows !—] am woodman of the woods, 


And hear the garnet-beaded pay 
Mock them. 


Yager (ya'ger), n, 


rr (Plous 


eHnren. 
(G. jager, lit. a hunts- 


man, from jagen, to hunt.) A member of | 


certain regiments of light infantry in the 


armiece of various German states. Such regi- | 


meuts were originally composed of jiger or 
huntamen, whence 
eanaines belongs to the same class of sol- 
er. 
¥ riyagér), » (D. jager, a huntsman, 
a oe ver. See YAGER] A ranger about the 
country; a travelling pedlar, Sir W. Seott 
Bhetland Islands. ] 
ahoo (yi’ho), ». A name given by Swift, 
in Gulliver's Travels, to a race of brutes, 
having the furm of man and all his degrad- 
hig ess passions. They are placed in contrast 
th the HouwhuAnme, or horses endowed 
with reason, the whole being designed as I, 
satire on the human race. Hence, aro 
boorish, uncultivated character. ‘A ya 
of a stable-boy." Graves. 
"Wiiat aort of fellow is he;. . 
ae fT * Not at all, he is a capital fellow a perfect 
gentleman.” Kingaley. 
Yak (yak), n. [Thibetian.] A inant ane 
mal of theovine tribe, the Bor pees 
or Por runniens, a amal seciak ¢ af 
ox, with cylindric horna, curv out 
long pe pendent silky hair fringing ts sides, a 
y mane of fine halr, an lons, horse- 
like tail; inhabiting Thibet and the higher 
plateaus of the Himalayas: called by Pen- 
nant and others the ee from its 
very peculiar voice, which sounds much like 
the grunt of a pig: known also as Sariae, 
Sarlik, There are several varieties of the 
ak due to climatic influences, character of 
iabitat, food, and, in the case of domesti- 
cated animals, to the kind of work to which 
they are put, os the noble yak, the ghain- 
onk, the plongh-yak, The last is a plebelan- 
looking animal, and wanta the m ape 
side tufts of hair characteristic o 
brethren. It is employed in cecaataera 
The yak is often croased with other domestic 
cattle, aml a mixed breed obtained. The 


few, 2 T sup- 


tail of the yak isin great request for various | 


ormamertal purposes, anil forms yuite an 
fimportaut article of commerce. Dyed red 


it decorates the caps of the Chinese, and 


when properly mounted it is used as a fly- 
flapper in India under the naine of achowry. 





Yak (for forphagus). 


Tails are also carried before certain officers 
of state, their number lodicating his rank. 
Yaksha (yak’sha), «. In Hind. myth, a kind 
of demiguds who attend Kuvera, the god of 

riches, and guard his treasures. 
fh ild),2 Same as Feld. 
ald, Yautd (yald), a. [Tcel. gildr, stout, 
hor strong, Of full sizc; Sw. and Dan. 
gid] Supple; active; athletic. [Scotch.) 
Yam (vam), 9. (The Portnguese first saw 
the plant cultivated in Africa, then in In- 
dian and Malacca, and brought the name as 
well as the plant tothe West, but from what 
language it comes is unknown. The yam 
was imported into America.) A large eecu- 


lent tuber or root predares by various 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Relating to a yacht | 
‘ote‘man),”. One who keeps 


éname. The French | 





pine, pin; 


lants of the irenus Dioscorea, growin bs 
to pical climates. The common West In 
yam is produced by D. alata, the East In- 





Yam (Dfercerea platens), 


dian yams are predated be D. globosa, ru- | 


bella, and pu . The 

grows in Mai cn, and sroduche tubers 

which, like those of .D. purpurea, are of a 

= colour, Yama, when ronsted or 
led, form a wholesome, palatable, and 

nutritious food. They are sometimes of the 

weight of 30 lba. See WATEER-YAM. 


Yama (yii'ma), n. In Hind. myth. the god 





of departed spirits and the appoin 
and punisher of the dead; the polar ieee ed 
of power without pity, and stern, unbéend- 
ing fate. He is generally rep ted as 
crowned and seated on a buffalo, which he 
guides by the horns. He is four-armed and 
of austere countenance, In one hand he 
holds a mace, in another a noose which is 
used to draw out of the bodies of men the 
souls which are doomed to appear before 
his judgment-seat. His garments are of the 
colour of fire, his skin is of a bluish green. 
Yamer, Yammer (yi'mér, ylim'mér), w.¢ 


(O.E wormer, A. Sax. merian, to lament, 
to groan, from gedmor, sad, mournful, 
wretched; comp. G. jammeren, to lament, 


to wail) To shriek: to ell; to ery aloud; 
to whimper loudly; to whine. [Scotch.] 


*The child is doing as well as possible," ead Miss 
; ‘to be sure if does pammeer constantly, that 


can't be denied,” Miss Ferrier. 
Yank (yangk), ea i + are obably a nasalized 
form akin to jagen, Dan. jage, to 


hunt, to chase, Pens deed ; Icel jaga, to move 
to and fro, See vacus} [Scotch.] 1. To 
work cleverly and actively: often with on; 
as, she yanked on at the work.—2. To speak 
ina yelping or affected tone; to scold; to nag; 
a, vit vanked at her servant from morning 
night 

Yank (yangk), ot. To give a throwing or 
— motion to; to twitch strongly; to 
erk, [Colloq. United States. } 


néte, not, mive; tiibe, tub, bull; 


Yank (yangk), n. LA quick, 8 


| effect that 1 engees or Ven 


Yankee -Doodle (yan ce, Rep a RR m LA 


| of Boston 





atroke; 
agit as, he gave him a ye on the 

ead, (Scotch. }—2 A jerk ortwitch. [Collog. 
Unite al States}. pl A kind of leggings. 


Yaukee, 


Yank (y crank n. 1 ra of Yankee.) A 
rar. 
+—~“Vankee ( Lae. nm [A word of uncertain 


origin. The most common explanation seema 
also the most plausible, namely, that it is a 
corrupt nunciation of & or of Fr. 

Anglaw formerly current umong the Ameri- 

can Indiana. In Bartlett's tionary of 
Americana a atatement ia quoted to the 
bees Was a name 
originally given by the Massachusetts In- 


| diana to the English colonists, and that it 


was afterwarnla adopted by the Dutch on 
the Hudson, who applied the term in con- 
tempt to all the people of New England. 
Bartlett also quotes a statement of Heck. 
welder (an authority on Indian matters), 
who that the Indians applied the 
term Fengees 8 ri to the New Englan- 
ders at sontradistinguiahed from the Vir- 
ginians or Long Knive:, and the English 
proper or As early as 1715 it is 
said to have been a common cant word at 
Cambridge, Mass., in the sense of or 
BSceAnNs being probably borrow — 
students from the Indians, to whom a* 

kee article would be synonymous with a1 an 
excellent one, from the superiority of the 
white man in mechanical arts.) A cant name 
for a citizen of New England. During the 
American Revolution the name was applied 
to all the insurgents; and during the civil 
war it was the common desig on of the 
Federal soldiers by the Confederates, In 
Britain the term is sometimes applied gen- 
erally to all natives of the United States 


famous air, now regarded as American and 
national, In reality the air is an old = 
lish one, called Nankey Doodle, and had 

some derisive reference Cromwell, It is 


| said that the brigade under Lord Percy, 


after the battle of Lexington, marched out 
laying this tune in derisive and 
punning allusion to the name Yankee, and 
the New landers adopted the air in con- 
sideration of the fact that they had made 
the British dance to it. The really national 
tune of the whole United States, however, 
is ‘Hail, Columbia!’"—? A Yankee, ‘Hot 
BE Canaria Moore. [(Ludicrous.] 

é-izm), n. An idiom or 
‘practice of the Yankees. 


Yankie,n. (See YANK.v.£,) [Scotch | 
LA ert forward, clever woman.—2Z One 
who speak or scolds incessantly, 


Y te(yan’o-lit), nm. See AXINITE 
Yaourt (yourt ), n. 


A fermented liquor or 
milk-beer, similar to koumis, made by the 
Turks, Simmonds. 


r, Pr. r, to yelp.] To yelp: to 
hark cir RL het ay OW ae 


Yap (ra. ". The cry af w dog; «= bask: a 


p 
Ya (yap’ok), n. A handsome 
abiting the rivers of Brazil and Guiana 
It is aquatic in its habits, bearing a con- 
siderable resemblance to a small otter, and 
differs from other opossums in ite dentition, 
in mag ony ble thumb, and, there- 
fore, in ncapable of climbing ey 
and in the ox He the hind feet webbed 
It is an excellent swimmer, and lives on the 
fishes which it chases and catches im the 
rivers, Called also Water-opossum. 
Yapon (ya'pon or yi pon), n. Jlex Cazeine, 
a shrub growing in the southern atates of 
America, the leaves of which are used as 
tea and 5 medicine The same name is 
ate gee ven se other species of ex. Written 
Yar, Yare | yar, yar) a. Sour; brackish. 
a sene melt es vivtas caiy' lea 
arage aj), 1. yare. 
rot power of ‘oe or being managed at 


To the end that he he, with his light chips, well 
od cate are pate 


Bia (yap), v.¢ perio like yoy; wang 


ES ae athe called ber simples Kingaley. 





’, =e fey. 


“oll pound; ll, 8c. abune; 


YARD 





a prick. Cog. with L. hasta, aspear.) 1. The 
British and American standard measure of 
length, equal to 3 feet or 36 inches, the foot 
being in general made practically the unit. 
Asa cloth measure the yard is divided into 
4 quarters =16 nails. (See under MEASURE. ) 
A square yard contains 9 square feet and a 
cubic yard 27 cubic feet.—2. A pole or rod 
8 feet long for measuring a yard. —3. A long 
cylindrical piece of timber in a ship, having 
@ rounded taper toward each end, and slung 
crosswise toa mast. All yards are either 
square or lateen, the former being suspended 
across the masts at right angles for gh haat 
ing square sails, the latter obliquely. Yards 
have sheave-holes near their extremities for 
the sheets reeving through. Either end of 
a yard, or rather that part of it which is 
outside the sheave-hole, is called the yard- 
arm; the quarter of a yard is about half- 
way between the sheave-hole and the slings. 
4.¢ A long piece of timber, as a rafter and 
the like. Oxford Glossary.—5. The male 
organ of generation; the penis.— Yard of 
land. Same as Yard-land (which see). 
Yard (yird),n. [A. Sax. geard, an inclosure, 
a yard, a court, &c.; Icel. garthr, a yard or 
inciosed space (E. garth); Dan. gaard, a 
yard, a court, a farm; D. gaard, a garden; 
0.H.G. garto, Mod.G. garten, a garden; Rus. 
gorod (as in Novgorod, &c.), atown. From 
same root as L. hortus, a garden, cohors, a 
cohort (see CouRT), Gr. cheir, the hand. 
Akin garden, and probably gird, to surround. 
Orchard contains this word.] 1. A small 
fece of inclosed ground, particularly ad- 
oining a house, whether in front of it, be- 
nd it, or around it. —2. An inclosure within 
which any work or business fs carried on; 
as, a brick-yard, a wood-yard, a tanning- 
yard, a dock-yard, &c.—8. In Scotland, a 
gaeten, particularly a kitchen - garden. 


rne. 

Yard (ytrd), v.t. To inclose in a yard; to 
shut up in a yard, as cattle; as, to yard 
COWS. 

Yard-arm (yird’tirm), n. See YARD, 8.— 
Yard-arm and yard-arm, the situation of 
two ships lying alongside of each other so 
near that their yard-arms cross or touch. 

Yard-land (yaérdand),n. Aquantity of land 
in England, different in different counties; 
a te. In some counties it was 15 acres; 
in others 20 or 24, and even 40 acres. 

Yard-stick (yard’stik),n. A stick or rod 
a in length, used asa measure of cloth, 


Yard-wand (yird’wond), n. A yard-stick. 
‘His cheating yard-wand.’ Tennyson. 

Yaret (yar), a. (A. Sax. gearu, prepared, 
ready, yare; akin G. gar, prepared, ready; 
Icel. gdr-, gyér, quite: comp. Icel. géra, to 
do, to make; prov. E. gar, to cause to do. 
Akin garb, gear.) 1. Ready; quick; dexter- 
ous; eager: said of persons, and especially 
of sailors; as, to be yare at the helm. 


Be yare in thy preparation. Shak, 
2. Easily wrought; answering quickly to the 
helm; swift; lively: said of a ship. 


The lesser (ship) will come and go, leave and take, 
and is yare, whereas the other issiow. Raleigh. 


Yaret (yar) ), adv. Briskly; dexterously; 


ely. k. 
arely t (yarli), adv. Readily; dexterously; 
skilfully. ‘Those flower-soft hands that 


yoy frame the office.” Shak. 

ark (yirk). v.¢. Same as Yerk. 

Yarke (yirké), n. The native name of dif- 
ferent South American monkeys of the genus 
Pithecia. 

Yarn (ylrn), n. [A. Sax. gearn, D. garen, 
Icel. Sw. Dan. and G. garn, yarn. Allied 
to Gr. chordé, a chord, originally an intes- 
tine. (See CHORD.) Comp. G. garn, in sense 
of one of the stomachs of a ruminant, IceL 
gern, pl. garnir, the guts.) 1. Any textile 

bre prepared for weaving into cloth. (See 
THREAD.) The various sizes of cotton yarn 
are numbered according to the number of 
hanks of 840 yards in the pound; flax and 
jute according to the number of leas of $00 
yards per pound; and woollen and worsted 
yarn according to the number of skeins of 
660 yards per pound. —2 In rope-making, 
one of the threads of which a rope is com- 
posed.—3. A story spun out by a sailor for 
the amusement of his companions; a story 
or tale; hence, to spin a long yarn is to tell 
along story. (Colloq.) 

Yarnen}{ (yiirn’n), a. Made of yarn; con- 
sisting of yarn. ‘A pair of yarnen stocks.’ 

rderville 


Yar-nut, ». See YER-NUT. 
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Yarpha (yurfa), n. A kind of peaty soil; a 
soil in which peat predominates. (Orkney 
and Shetland.) 

We turn ure into hae. , and barley into ai 
and Benton tate greensw. and the noe ya shan 
as the benighted creatures here call their t-bog 
into baittle yrass-land. Str W. Scott. 

Yarr (yir), n. (Perhaps akin in origin to 
yarrow.) A well-known British and Euro- 
pean plant, Spergula arvensis. See SPER- 
GULA. 

Yarr t (yr), v.i. [Imitative.] To growl or 
snarl, asadog. Ainsworth. 

Yarrish (yiir’ish), a. (From yar, sour.] Hav- 
ing a rough, dry taste. [Provincial. 

Yarrow (yard), n. (A. Sax. gearwe, D. gerw, 
G. garbe, O. G. garwe, yarrow. According 
to Skeat from A. Sax gearwian, to pre- 

re, gerwan, to dress, 
rom being used in dreas- 
aT wounds. Hence 
allied to yare.] A name 
given toa British plant, 
Achillea millefolium. 
Also known by the 
name of Milfoil (which 


gee 
Ya (yat’a-gan), n. 
(Turk. yatagdn.) A sort 
of dagger-like sabre, 
with double - curved 
blade, about 2 feet long, 
the handle without a 
cross-guard, much worn 
in Mohammedan coun- 
tries. It is also written 


A taghan. 
Yate (yat),n. (A form of Yataghan. 
gate, with softening of g 

La ¥- See Y.] A gate. (North of Eng- 


-] 
Yaud (yad), n A jade: ayawd. (Old Eng- 
lish and Scotch.) See YAwD. 
Yaul (yal), 2. See YAwL. 
Yaup (yap), vi (0. E. yawlp, a form of 
yelp, A. Sax gealp, a loud sound. See 
YELP.) To oe to cry out like a child or 


abird. [Scotc 
The cry of a bird or of a 


Yaup (yap), 1. 
child. [Scotch.] 

Yaup (yap), @ [To be yaup is lit. to be 
o-gape, with change of g to y.) Hungry. 
(Scotch. } 

Yaupon (ya"pon), 2. Same as Yapon. 

Yave,+ pret. of yeve. Gave. Chaucer. 

Yaw (ya) 0.1. (Comp. prov. G. gagen, to 
rock, to move unsteadily; Icel. gagr, bent 
back ] aut. to steer wild; to deviate from 
the line of her course in steering: said of 
a ship. 

She steered wild, yawed, and decreased in her rate 
of sailing. Marryat, 
Yaw (ya), n. Naut. a temporary deviation 
of a ship or vessel from the direct line of 
her course. ‘O, the yaws that.she will 

make!’ MMassinger. 

Yaw (ya), v.t. To rise in blisters, breaking 
in white froth, aa cane-juice in the sugar- 


works. 

Yawd (yad), ». [(Softened form of jade.) 
A jade: an old horse or mare. (Old Eng- 
lish or Scotch.] Written also Yaud. Burns. 

Your yawds may take cold and never be good 
after it. Brome. 


Yawl (yal), ». (From D. jol, a yawl, a skiff, 
Sw. julle, Dan. jolie, a jolly-boat, a yawl 
Jolly in jolly-boat is this word, being taken 
direct from the Danish apparently.}] 1. A 
smal! ship's boat, usually rowed by four or 
six oars; a jolly-boat.—2. The smallest boat 
used by fishermen. Written sometimes Paul. 

Yawl (yal), vi. (Akin to yowl, yell.) To 
cry out; to howl; to yee ‘ The pilot... 
louder yatole." Quarles. ‘Then yelp’d the 
cur and yawl'd the cat.’ Tennyson. 

Yawn (yan), v.t. (A. Sax. gdnian, to yawn, 
to gape, to open; Sc. gant, G. gdhnen, to 
yawn, to gape; akin to A. Sax. ginan, Icel. 
gina, to gape; from root seen in Gr. chaind, 

hio, to gape; G. gans, E. gander, poe 
From same root are chasm, chaos, entering 
English from the Greek.] 1. To gape; to 
oscitate; to have the mouth open involun- 
tarily through drowsiness or dulnesa. 
When a man y.wreth he cannot hear so well. Bacorr. 


The king awoke, . . . 
Aud yawn'd, and rubb'd his face, and spoke. 

Tennyson. 
2 To gape; to open wide; to stand open: 
said of the mouth, a chasm, or the like; as, 
wide yawns the gulf below. ‘ This thy yaton- 

ing mouth.’ Shak. ; 
Graves yawn and yield your dead. Shak, 
Heavens open inward, chasms yawn. Tennyson. 








YEA 
8. To gape for anything; to express desire 
by ya g; a8, to yawn for fat livings. 


The chiefest thing at which lay reformers yawn is, 
that the may, through conformity in condition, 
be poor as the apostles were. Hooker. 


4. To express surprise and bewilderment by 


gaping. 
Seuines a should venee eh huge ecnpse os 
SUR and moon, and ¢t ¢ ¢ (+) 
Should yaw at alteration. “ Tord 
Yawn (yan), 1.4 gaping: an involuntary 
opening of the mouth from drowsiness; 
oscitation. ‘Thy everlasting yawn.’ P 
2 The act of gaping or opening wide. 
Sometimes with a mighty yaws, ‘tis said, 
Opens a dismal passage to the dead. Addison. 
8 An opening; achasm. Marston. (Rare.] 
Yawningly (yan'ing-li), adv. Ina yawning 
manner; with yawns or gapes. Bp. Hall. 
Yaws (yaz), ». [African yaw, a raspberry. } 
A disease occurring in America, Africa and 
the West Indies, and almost entirely con- 
fined to the African races. It is character- 
ized by cutaneous tumours, numerous and 
successive, gradually increasing from specks 
to the size of a raspberry, one at length 
growing larger than the rest; core a fungous 
excrescence; fever slight, and probably irri- 
tative merely. It is contagious, and cannot 
be communicated except by the actual con- 
tact of yaw matter to some abraded surface, 
or by inoculation, which is sometimes effec- 
ted by flies. It is also called Frambesia, 
from the French framboise, a cag bah 
Yelad t (i-klad’), pp. { Prefix y-, and .] 


Clad; clothed. ‘Her words yelad with 
wisdom’s cloned Shak. 
Yelept, Yele (i-klept’), pp. [A. Sax. 
ge- , pp. of ge-clypian, to call.) 
Called; named. Obsolete, except in 
humorous writing, or when wed in the 
affectedly ancient style. ) 

Judas I am, ycleped Maccabaeus. Shak. 

But come thou goddess fair and free 

In Heaven yciéped Euphrosyne. Milton. 


Ydle t (i’dl), a Lazy; idle. > dial 

Ydrad t (i-drad), pp. Dreade 

Ye (yé), 1, [A. Sax. gé, ye, nom. pl. cor- 
responding to ¢ha, thou; the genit. was 
eéwer, the dat. and acc. e6w; so that ye is 

the nom. plural and 


proper ou the obj.; 
. gij, Ice). ter, er, Dan. and Sw. ¢, G. thr, 
Goth. jus, all ye or you (pl) See You. 


Properly the nominative plural of the secon 
raon, of which thou is the singular, but 
later times also used as an objective after 

verbs and prepositions. Ye is now used 

only in the sacred and solemn style; in com- 
mon discourse and writing you is exclu- 
sively used. 

But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified. 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
Loving offenders thus I will excuse ye. SAaé. 

Ithank ye; and be blest for your good comfort. Shak. 


A south-west blow on ye 
And blister you all o'er. Shak, 


The confusion between ye and you did not exist in 
Old English. Ye was always used as a nominative, 
and you as a dative or accusative. In the Engtish 
Bible the distinction is very carefully observed, but 
in the dramatists of the Elizabethan period there is 
a very loose use of the two forms, Dr. Morris. 


Dan. Sw. and G 42, Goth. ja, 


of nay; as, will you go? yea. 
says only yea, and t’other nay.” Denham. 
Let your communication be yea, yea; nay, nay. 


at. Vv. ° 
2. It sometimes introduces a subject with 
the sense of indeed, verily, truly, it is so, or 
is it so? 
Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree 
in the garden? Gen. iii. 1. 


Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory? SAa2d. 


* 3. Used in the same way as nay, intimating 


that something is to be added by way of in- 
tensiveness or amplification; not this alone; 
not only so but also. 
th d ice; , and will rejoice, 
I therein do rejoice ; yea, an eee a 


One that composed your beauties, yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax. Shak. 
4. Used substantively: (a) in Serip. denot- 
ing certainty, consistency, harmony, and 
stability. 

All the promises of God in him are yea, and in him 
are amen. a Cor, i. 20. 
(b) An affirmative vote; one who votes in 
the affirmative; the equivalent to Ay or 
Aye.— Yea is now used only in the sacred 
and solemn style. Yea like nay was formerly 





ch, chain; 
VoL. IV. 


th, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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To earn: 


ing 
Yearning 
heving longing deare, 
hia WOarneng aey'yf,” Pope 
Yearning ‘y*rv'ing: un The feelinz of one 
Whrs yraina; aatrony feeling ¢f tenderness, 
veet: of? longing desire. Calamy. 
(yrrn Ing a. Rennet. (Sentech 5 
Yearningly (-érn‘ing-li)ade loa yearning 
Thanher:, with yearting 
Yeast (yest), n. (0) FE. yeeat, A Sax git, 
gust, Geel. past, jaatr, 1) qeat, gist, M fic 
grat jeat, Mend Gs. gaecht, yeast. from a verb 
signifying to f-rment seen in O HOG. gesan. 
geann, Mol G quhren, guchen. sw. gaan, to 
ferment,to froth. Alhed to Gr. 2e6, te boil, 
grlos, BE zeal} 
lowish sulatance, having an acid reaction, 
produced during (he vinous fermentation 
of saccharine fluula, rising partly te the sur- 
face in the form of a frothy, flocculent, 
Viecdid matter (aurface yeast), awl partly 


‘y*rming) p ania L-nzinz: 
"The language of 


falling to the botear Cediment yeast) Yeast | 


roneints of aggregations of minute cells, 
each cell constituting a plant, Torula cvre- 
tine ‘The yeast- plant ina fungus, or rather 
a patticular state of fungus, for there are 
many ineulda which, under certain conti- 
tlons, acquire the forula property, that is, 
breome capable of decomposing sugar, The 
(cll connints of a cyst composed of cellulose, 
fuelostug a sermi-fluid matter, essentially 
fdenticn! with protein. When a surface 
yeant cell ban attained full size, it gives off 


note, not, move; 


} Barm.: ferment, the yel- ; 


| Yell (yel). a. 
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gine iG wits Ser musmass, acd age, 
SO We WE yest ad fehl Sue 
Yease-bitten vst itn. @ In srew'?. 
2 IT. ustete!d Uy scape. 
Ve ges ce ce cet FP aceraaie Terres 8 12 
| Crh + 2 ee Oe nd be 2iar dt elt are) 


Co Tatas MR TP ler Ue Ore es Taq =f CHE Of 


“ae ETN yes - 
bare at . ve 
Yeastiness iés‘:i-r+s..n The state rf 
gas) 2 Lett Sraaty ; 
Yeast-plant s¢stpiact,. a. The Jorws 


ceretwie “et YEAST 

Yeast-powder »at7-a-der. nA subeti- 
tute for Seael used in leavening bread, cct- 
esurg- fagpresaragen of weda. pb phates 
an: other suretances in the furm uf a pes- 
4eP 

Yeasty (sexsi. a@ Pertaining to, resen- 
blinw. vr cuntaining yeast; frothy, fuam). 
Spumy, yesty (which seep 

Yedding,* Yeddynge,t 1 [Icel. gods. t- 
ornament: Sc yed. to Ab, t magnify in 
narration} Asony or ballad: property, the 
eng ufa gleeman or minstrel Chaucer 

Yede,t rc. See YEAD. 

Yede.t Went Chaucer. Same as Forde. 

Yeelt (yél) un. Sameas Eel. Holland. 

Yefte,t+n <Agift. Chaucer. 

Yeld (yeld), a. (Icel. geldr, barren, gitit: 
no milk; Sw all, unfruttful, barren, sterile . 
Not giving milk; al-o barren; as, a yedd con. 
Called alsu Fuld, Fell. (Scutch ) 

Yelde,t c.¢. To yield: to give; tw pay. Char- 
cer. 

Yeldehall,tn. Acuildhall Chaucer. 

Yelk (yelk). 2. The yellow part uf an ess. 
the yolk. See YOLK. 

Barren; not giving milk Sit 
YELD. [Scotch.] 

Yell (yel), v.i. (A. Sax. gellan, gullan. giilaa, 
to yell, to screech: Icel. gella, gjailia, Dan. 
gielle, to yell; Sw. galla, to resound, % 
ring; D. gillen, to shriek or scream; 6. 
gellen, to resound; allied to A. Sax galas, 
to sing. whence gale iu nightingale.) To 
cry vut with a sharp, disagreeable noise; to 
shriek hideously; to cry or scream as with 
agony or horror. ‘The night raven that 
still deadly yells.’ Spenser. 

Poor Puck doth yef//, poor Puck doth rare. 
Drarten. 
All the men and women in the hall 


Rose, when they suw the dead man nse, am! fled 
Yelling as from a spectre, Tennyson 





YELL 


Yellt (yel), vt. To utter with a yell. 
As if it felt with Scotland, and »e"d out 
Like syllable of dolour, : s 
Yell (yel), n. <A sharp, loud, hideous out- 
ery; a scream or cry of horror, distress, or 
7m y. * Yella of mothers, maids, nor babes.’ 


The ae by-lane rings to the yet! of the trampled 
wile. 


Temuyron, 
Yelling (yel'ing), p. and a@ Uttering yells 
or hideous outcries; shrieking; as, yelling 
monstera. 
Yelling (yel'ing), n. The act or the noise 
of one who or that which yells. ‘ Fellings 
loud and deep.’ 


Pale spectr rin around me, 
And stun ime vith the Suidiane of damnation. 


Drayton, 


olson, 
Yelloch (yel'oth), vi. To yell: to scream; 
toshriek. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch.} 


Yelloch (yel'o¢h), n. A shrill cry; a yell, 
ellow (vel! geoto 
ellow (yelld), a. [A. Sax. , geol 
nr: DD, gel 0.H.G. gelo, Mod, G. my 
cel. gulr, Dan, and Sw. guul, yellow; from 
same root as L. Aelows, light or grayish yel- 
low, fre. and green being alao from same 
root (the change of r to / is common); hence 
akin also to Gr, chloé, green herb, chldroa, 
pel green, cholé, bile (cog. with E. gall). 
ee GREEN, &c.) Being of a pure bright 
gelden colour, or of a kindred hue; haying 


the colour of that part of the solar spec- | 


trum situated between the orange and the 
en. ‘Fellow autumn,” S&. * Fallen 
into the sear, the yellow leaf." Shak. Yel- 
low is sometimes used as the colour be- 
tokening jealousy, envy, melancholy, &c., 
a usage no doubt connected with the Aigur- 
ative notions attaching to jaundice, jaun- 
diced, the skin having a yellow hue in 
jaundice. — Yellow balsam, a species of Bal- 
saminaces (Impatiens Noli-tangere).— ¥el- 
low bark. See CALISAYA BaRrk.— Fellow 
berries. See AVIGNON-BERRY.— Fellow cen- 
faury, Same as Vellow-wort.—Yellow col- 
ours. See the noun.—Fellow coppe a 
translucent mineral of a yellow colour and 
pearly lustre, consisting chiefly of sulphuric 
acid, sesjuioxide of iron, and water. 
ellow copper See onder PYRITES.— 
Yellow coralline, an orange-coloured dye 
formed of salpharic, carbolic, and oxalic 
acida —Yellow-dyes. See the noun.— Yel- 
low fibrova tissue, a kind of tissue distin- 
guished by its yellow colour and its great 
elasticity. It is seen in the ligament of the 
neck of many quadrupeds. Itis also found 
in the walls of the arteries, to which it gives 
ita peculiar elasticity; and it also forma the 
vocal cords of the Jaryna.— Yellow ochre, 
an earthy pigment coloured by the oxide of 
ie ¢ ow ace in rt A pacbeoge the 
‘hinese, Japanese, Mongols, Lap qi- 
maux, &c.—Fellow soap, See Pte oe 
—Fellow wall-lichen, a species of lichen, 
the Pamelia pariefina, which grows on 
trees and walla, It yields a yellow colour- 


Dana, 


ing matter, and is used in intermittent | 


fevers.— Yellow water-lily, See NUPHAR.— 
Yellow willow, Saliz vitellina, called also 
Golden ovier, a small tree deriving ita name 
from the yellow colour of its branches. It 
is used for wicker-work, 

Yellow (yel'l4), n One of the prismatic 
colours; a a golden colour, the type 
of which may be found in the feld butter- 
cup, which iga pure yellow, United with 
bloe it yields green; with red it produces 
orange. (See Colour.) The principal yel- 
low pigments used in painting are brown 
pink, chrome yellow, Dutch pink, English 
pink, Indian yellow, wey oy htt Naplea- 
yellow, patent-yellow, and weld yellow. The 
principal yellow dyes are obtained from 
arnotto, fustic, French berries, fustet, quer- 
citron bark, turmeric, saiw-wort, weld, and 
willow leaves; also from chromate of lead, 
iron oxide, nitric acid, sulphide of antimony, 
and sulphide of arsenic. Yellow is used as 
a symbol of jealousy, See YELLOWNESs. 

No pel/ew in't, lest she suspect, as he does, 

Her children not her husband's, Sub, 
Yellow (yell), vt. To render yellow. ‘My 
vohoe yellow'd with their age." Shak. 

ellow (yel'ld), oi To grow yellow. ‘The 
opening valleys and the yellowing plains.’ 
rr, 


Yellow-ammer, n. See VELLOW-HAMMER. 
Yellow-bird (yel'lé-bérd), n. A small sing- 
ing bird of the family Fringillide, common 
in the United States, the Fringilla or Chry- 
sometria tristia, The summer dress of the 
male is ofa lemon yellow, with the wings, 





ch, chain; ¢h,Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


-—6-Yellow-bun 
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tail, gud fore part of the head black. The 


female and male, during winter, are of a 

brown olive colour. When ad the song 

of this bird greatly resembles that of the 

canary. The name is also given to the 

ad ll warbler (Dendrowca cestiva).— 
ellow bird's-nest. See MONOTROPA. 


Yellow-boy (yel'lé-bol), n, A cant name | 


for a guinea or other gold coin. 


John did not starve the cause; there wanted not 
Jeiiew-deyr to fee counsel. a réutimay. 


el'lé-bunt-ing), n. The 
ellow-hammer (which see). 


ellow-fever (yel'lé-f4-vér), n, A malignant | 


febrile disease, indigenous chiefly to the 
West Indies, upper coasts of South America, 
the borders of Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Southern United States. It is attended 
with yellowness of the skin, of some shade 
between lemon-yellow and the deepest 

It resembles typhus fever 


“nag fe Seb 
in the prostration, blood-disorganization, | 


and softening of internal organs which are 
features of both disenses. 

Yellow-golds (yel'ld-gdldz), n. A certain 
flower. #. Jonson. 

Yellow-gum (yel'lé-gum), n._ 1. The jaun- 

. dice of infants (icterws infantum). —2 See 
BLACK-GUM, 
ellow- ner, Yellow 
ham-mér, yel'lé-am-mér), mn. [¥Fellow, and 
A. Sax. amore, the name of a bird, same as 
G. ammer, the yellow-hammer, called also 


d-ammer, gelb-ammer, gold-bunting, yel- 
ow-bunting. The spelling with A, though 
common, erronecus.] 1, A 


gee 
bird of the genus Emberiza, the FE. eitrin- 
ella: called Yellow Bunting. The head, 
cheeks, front of the neck, belly, and lower 


tail-coverts are of a bright yellow; the upper | 


surface is partly yellow, but chiefly brown, 
the feathers on the top of the back being 
blackish in the middle, and the tail feathers 
are also blackish. The yellow-hammer {gs a 
resident in Britain, and generally through- 


-ammer (yel'lé- 


out Europe. In summer the well-known | 


notes of the male are almost incessantly 
heard from the roadside hedge.—2 A gold 
coin; a yellow-boy, (Old slang.) 
Is that he that has gold enough? would I had some 
of his yevion-Aaoreners, SAiriey 
Yellowish (yellé-ish),a@. Somewhat yellow; 


as, amber is of a ye ish colour, 


Yellowishness (yel'ld-ish-nes),n. The qua- | Yeman, 


lity of being yellowish. Boyle, 

Yellow- 
to yellow-fever. [Colloq.) 

Have seen three choleras, two army fevers, and 


yelfow-jack without end. Mingstey. 
Yellow-legs (yel'lé-legz), m. A grallatorial | 
bird of the genus Gambetta (G. flavipes), 


family Scolopacidm, distributed along the 
eastern coast of America from Maine to 
Florida, so called from the colour of ita 
legs. It is 10 inches long, with a bill 1) 
inch. It is migratory, leaving the north in 
summer. It feeds on fish fry, c 


(yel’lé-jak), ». A name given ) Y 


. CrUStACeRTS, 
&c., and in autumn it is fat and much prized | 


for table. 
Yellow-metal (yel'li-met-al), n. A sheath- 
ing alloy of copper and zinc; Muntz’s metal. 
Yellowness (yel'li-nes), mn. 1. The quality 
of being yellow; aa, the yellownesa of an 
orange.—2.+ Jealousy. 
the adjective. 


I will possess him with wellennerr Shunk, 


See remark under | 


Yellow-pine (yel'ld-pin), » A North Ame- | 


rican tree of the genua Pinus, P. mitiz or 
varialilie. The wood is compact and dur- 
able, and is universally employed in the 
countries where it grows for domestic pur- 
pose. It is also extensively exported. to 
ritain and elsewhere. In Canada and Nova 
Scotia the name is given to P. resinosa, and 
it ig also a 
Yellow-rattle (yel'li-rat-l), n. <A British 
plant of the genus Rhinanthus, A. erista- 
Wi, See RAINANTHUS., 
ellow-rocket (yel'lé-rok-et), n. A British 
plant of the genus Barbarea, the 2. vulgaris, 
called alao Sitter Winter-creas. See WIn- 
TER-CRES3. 
Yellow-root (yel'lé-riit), n. A plant of the 
genus Xanthorrhiza, the X. apiifolia. It is 
asmall North American shrub having creep- 


ing roots of a yellow colour, stalked pinnate | 


or bipinnate leaves, and small dull purple 
flowers in axillary branched racemes, e 


plied to /. australis, See Pink. | 


bark of the root is intensely bitter, and is | 


used in America as a tonic. 
Yellows (yelléz), n. 1. An inflammation of 


the liver, ora kind of jaundice which affects | 


horses, cattle, and sheep, causing yellow- 


b, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


YEOMAN 


ness of the eyes. ‘His horse . .. railed 
with the yellows." Shak.—2, A disease of 
peach-trees, little heard of except in Ame- 
rica, where it destroys whole orchards ina 
few years.—3.+ Jealousy. Brome. 
Yellow-snake (jel'lé-snik), n A large 
es of boa, common in Jamaica, the 
Uabothrus inornatus. It is from 8 to 10 
feet lofig, the head olive-green, the front 
of the body covered with numerous 
black lines, while the hinder part is black, 
spotted with yellowish olive. 
Yellow-throat (yel'lé-thrét), n. <A small 
North American singing bird of the genus 
Sylvia (5. Marilandica), a species of war- 


bler. 
Yellow-top (yel'lé-top), nm A variety of 
turnip, from the colour of the skin on the 
upper part of the bulb. 
Yellow-weed (yel'lé-wéd), 2. The common 
name of British plants of the genus Reseda. 
| See RESEDA. 
| Yellow-wood (yel'lé-wyd), mn. 1 
zanthoryla, nat. order Cedrelacem, a timber- 
tree growing in Eastern Australia often to 
the height of 100 feet. The wood is yellow. 
2 Same as Prickle-yellow. 
Yellow-wort ( yel'lé-wért), n. <A British 
plant of the genus Chlora, C. perfoliata, nat. 
order Gentianacem. It is an anoual plant, 
with astem about 1 foot high. It is very 
laucous, with perfoliate leaves, and bear- 
fng many bright yellow flowera. It grows 


on chalky or hilly Magy 
Yellow-wove (yel'lé-wdv), n, A wove paper 


of a yellow colour. 
Yelp (yelp), v.i. [0.E. yelpen, gelpen, A. Sax. 
gupan, only in the sense of to boast; Icel 
gidip. ah bs allied to vel.) 1.To utter a 
arp or shrill bark; to give a sharp, quick 
ery, a8 a dog, either in mess or in pain 
or fear; to yaup. * Felp'd the cur and yowl'd 
the cat." Tennyson, —2_} To prate; to bonst. 

I kepe nought of arms for to peige CAauerr 


Yelp (yelp),n. An eager bark or cry; a sharp 
quick bark or cry caused by fear or Th. 
‘With inward yelp and restless forefoot.' 
Tennyeon, 

Yelping (yelp'ing), p. and a. Barking shrilly 
with eagerness, paln, or fear; barking with- 
out courage. ‘A yelping kennel of reach 
curs.’ Shak. 

Yelt.t For Feldeth. Vieldeth. Chaweer. 

fn <A yeoman; a commoner; a 

feudal retainer, Chaweer, 

emanrie,t m Yeomanry; the rank of 


eomen. Chaweer. 
enisean (yen'i-sé-sn), a. Of or plea 
to the Venigei, the longest river in Siberia: 
specifically, applied to the dialect spoken 
by the people erh pte the tract of coun- 
try along the middle course of the Yenisei. 
Yenite (yen'it),. (From Jena, the town 
in Germany.] A silicate of iron and cal- 
clum generally containing manganese: it is 
found in large trimetric crystals in the 
island of Elba, It is also called Lievrite. 
Yeoman (yé'man), n. pl. Yeomen (yé’men). 
(0. E. yeman, yoman; not in A. Sax, A word 
of doubtful origin. The most probable ety- 
mologies are: (1) That it is equivalent to 
Fris. gaman, gamon, a villager, a man of a 
- or village—ga=G. gau, Goth. gavi, adis- 
et. (2) That it is equivalent to yeme- 
man, from 0O.E. yeme, A. Sax. ', care, 
attention; also gjman, to take care of, to pro- 
tect, &c., 50 that the primary sense would 
be a person In charge. The combination eo, 
common in A. Sax. words, is rare in modern 
English, See PEOPLE.) 1. A man of small 
estate in land, not ranking as one of the 
gentry; a freeholder; a gentleman-farmer ; 
a farmer or other person living in the coun- 
try between the rank of gentleman and hind 
or labourer, ‘Not so wealthy as an English 
yeoman.’ Shak, ‘Farmers and substantial 
yeomen.' Locke.—2. One not advanced to 
the rank of ao gentleman. 


He's a mad yearn that sees his son a gentleman 
before him. Sauk, 


3. An upper or gentleman servant ‘A jolly 
yeoman, marshall of the hall" Spenser. 
PRL ls pe had the Strachy married the seme ot 
4¢ A name given in courtesy to common 
soldiers, 

Fight, gentlemen of England! fight, bold ers. 


5.¢ An assistant or underling; an under bail- 
if; a bailiffs assistant. ak.—6. Nawé, a 
person appointed to assist in attending ta 
the stores of the gunner, the boatswain, or 
the carpenter in a ship of war.—7.A member 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KkyY. 


YEOMANLY 





of the yeomanry cavalry (see TREY) 

Ayfoun, VFeomen of the quard, in England, 

8 hwly-gnerd of the soverelgn, hablted in 

the costume of Henry VIET."a time, and com- 

mane! by a captain and other officers. 

Heo DRKPF-RATER, 

Yeomanly (yé‘man-li), a. Pertaining toa 
yeoman; sultable tu or becoming a yeoman. 
A Jomann 

Yeomanry (yé'man-ri), n. 1, The collective 
holy of youmen; yeomen collectively.—2. A 
Volunteer cavalry force originally embodied 
in Arituin duriig the ware of the French 
revoliition, andl consisting to a great extent 
uf gentleinen or wealthy farmers. They 
tnderge alx days’ training, and must attend 
neertaln number of drills yearly, fur which 
they receivu a tnoney allowance. They must 
furnlah their own hores, but have a small 
Allowance for clothing; the covernment aleo 
pplylig aria ond anminition, Unlike 
the ordinary volunteer force, the yeomanr 
cavalry nny lee called owt to ald the civil 
fewer in mildition to their being linble for 
service on invasion of the country by a 
forelyu enemy. 

Yerba, Yerba-mate (erro yér-ba-mii’ta), 
4H. |Perha (sp, from L herba, bert) ia the 
roper dame; wofe isn cup,the cup or dish 
rom whieh the ten is drunk.) A tame 
Kiven te Paraguay tea, the produce of Ilex 
wiragueris, Soo PARAGUAY TEA, 
erde,t uu. A yard; a rod; natal, Chaueer. 

Yorgas (yer'cas),n. A kind! of coarse woullen 
wrapper eel for horse-clutha Simmonds, 

Yerk iverk), cf [See JERK.) 1. To throw 
of \ with a sudden smart spring or 
rk. 

Thelr eounsle.| steeds... 
Veré out their armed heels at their dead masters 


‘taal, 
% To lash; to atrike; to beat. [Old English 
and Scuteh. | 
Whilst | secirely let him over-alin, 
Sere wee hay him with wy gatyric whip. 


; Afa rnin 
3% To blu; to tie, [Seoteh.] 


Nut he os dey cleter’s sin—oor teak and blonmi—anil 
His ttle ae perdel as light os vans can be lrawn, 
Sar il", Swe, 
York (yérk) ri 1. To throw out the heels 
sibldenty: ta kick with luth hind-legs. 
The hoase being tod withael, per few oud bebinel. 


= ie more with sinlden jerks; ta jerk. Beau 
(" te 


Yerk (trk), no A swhlen or quick thrist 
or til: a kick: a smart atruke: a blow, 

Yerl,« <Anearl [Scvtch) 

Yern, ri To yearn. 


Yern,! Yernet ieru, » Iron. 
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Note. This word is seldom used except in 
the compounds which follow. 

patexdey (yes'tér-da}, mn. [See YESTER.] 
The ilay last post; the day next before the 
present. It is ofteu figuratively used for 
time not long gone by; time in the imme- 
dinte pnat. 


We are but of yesterofay, and know nothing. 
ob vill, 9. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
yeaps in this poy pace from day to day 
To the last syllalde of recorded tre 
Anil all oor perfierovrsr have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death, 
Creat families of yestereiey we show 
And lords whose parents were—the lord knows who, 


a, 
Nolte. Yesterday and the words wantlasts 
compounded are generally need without a 
preposition, on or dwring being understood. 
n such cases the worls are considered as 
ailverbially need, and are, indeed, frequently 
Classe as mlverhs; 14,1 met the duke yester- 
day. “What man was he talked with you 
extermight!" Shak, 
estereve pene neh n. The evening Inst 
post. “In 
yeatereve.’ JB. Junaon., 
estereven (ycs-tér-é'vn), ». Same as Yes- 


ferete. 
Yostereve (yes-tér-é'vn-ing), n. Same 
‘Whom he ne'er saw till yes- 


as )esferere, 
terevening.” Byron. 

Yes t (yes’tér-fang), n. That which 
was tuken, captured, or caught on the pre- 
vious day orwccasion. Holinahed. 

Ye orn (yes'tér-morm), % The morn 
or morning before the present; the morn 

inst past. ore, 

Yestermorning (yes-tér-morn'ing), n. Same 


ns Vesferimorn. 


| Yestern} (yes'tern), a. Relating to the day 
Las! i 


Yerne,! « [A Sax. porn See YEARS ] | 
Wisk; eager. CAgicer. 
Yerne,t adr [A Sas. grerne. See YEAR.) 


Briskiy; cacerly: earnestly, CAaneer. 

Yer-nut, Yar-nut (yer nal, rar'nutl a, (See 
ARNOT. | Earth-nat, pig-nut, Bunun Germ. 
ry 

Yea yes ade. [A. Sat oese. giee—peil, yea, 
aml #f, cs, be it a, let if be. St sing prea 
auf one of the conjucational formes of the 
Silelantive verb in A Sax, -G ei, let it be; 
ehin tf Lo gee, may it be: from the net on 
Set AM. ARE] A wonl which expresses 
BMriiatien wr AMiaent: ppd bo es as, 
am 50 tmarriql, madam? yee If is used 
Like gow, een fence by np tition ef addition, 
alte tluing whi bh preesles 

Laat. take Seed 

SMEs Parti aoa Sikoaé. 
Ves vena doy ac the tanto Weis cvefall  Piye 

(For distiactiog Detween we and gaa, > 


anacy. se under LBA J 
Yeeawal (sesa-wali vw. In India a state 
Teo hinvan 


Ve: 


Weas veer 
Yeak :avsk\ ric "See VEX. J 
A Breath aud Scogch 
Yost vesit a Name as least 
Yeater ..sterl 
opsres. ad OY tuetatheas 4 sta, of vester- 
slay, sestentay a whence ssf dies wes 
teniay the wonls besa ca the sovusatire): 
Sosc ome wake, vestermcht. Do swsteve, G. 
geen veatentay. Goth Jat y, postr dps, 
ge erew. These ar comnaratre forms, 
acy Carte UL Restormas of resientar: simpler 
frems are leet see. oe yesterday, ako te 
wacrere Dan arse. Loo resterday, the 
e her repreeentiss ¢ awa mn FRKS UT 
Ark & Ste Uyeaa sestenday * Reloweine to 
the Jay pressings the present: reat Oelore 
the borat 
2 wD as pees she oe cee 
Rares ta wham erate sun debe’ 
W.ceeayy be lara * 


Fate. far tat Sa). 


LA Nex. ostra, perztrns, 


Yesternight (yes'tér-nit), mn. The night last 
pease, 


Come nut as thea camest of late, 
Flinging the gioom of watersag ar 
Un the white vay. Tryp re. 
For the adverbial use see YESTERDAY. 
My lord, [think [saw himjgeerregyat Shook, 


VYestreen (yes-tren’), a. [Contracted from 
veatereres. | Last night: yesternight (Scotch. } 

Yesty (yesti\ a. 1. Relating to, composed 
of, or resembling yeast; yeasty.—2 Foamy; 
fruthy; spumy. ‘Though the pesty waves 
confound and swallow navigation up." Shak, 
Hence—3 Fig. light; uneubstantial; worth- 
lesa ‘Koowledge . . . above the compass 
of his yesfy brain.” Drayton, 

Yet (yethade [A. Sax. gel, gil, oyt, geta, 
vita, gvta, yet, still, further, even now, O. 
Fris tefa, MH G. iezwo Plus G. jetst, now), 
The OG. meo=E to, and accontingly wef is 
perhaps equivalent to wra fo or yea foo.) 
1. In addition: over and above: in repetition: 
further: besides: still: used espevially with 
cunparatives. ‘lef mure quarrelling * Shak. 


Thi furnhes us with se one more reaeg why 


cur Sieur lays sacha particalar stress on acts of 
menr (Serta 

The raping is made sf Poacker br the pretence of 
pacty and | istice Sar A. 2 Safe. 
The meanine of pet is similar after ner. 

Wenriw oof tes pashir bebere toe coofesmons of 
etches, wre Wer the evdetice afeiee te =e, 
® Still. in continuance of a former state: 
at this, or at that time, as formerly, new, 
or then, a4 at a previous period. ‘Live roa 
yeti’ Skat 


Tser ane facts tsep had beard while ther were 


yee Seathens ot £435. 


& At or before eome future time: befure all 
isdone. "Hell be hanged wi.” Mak. ‘We 
may cffevt thes business yet ere day.” Stak. 
4. Up to the presest time: thas far; hither- 
te: already ‘Koowest thou me pt!’ ‘Is 
that letter av? sert away’ ° Tis beat 
her picture I have wef tebeld” Stak Pre 
ewled Oy the newative acf= not a sown as 
Bow; Dot up till the present time 

Let me remester :Sce what tive bast pecenseed 
Wht 3 tote 2 restcemel se. Sart 
It is offen accompanied br az in this sense: 
as. I hare os met him aes get.‘ Carecve- 
ciel 24 wf ta Heaven” Stat —5 At or ia 
the present time or puncture: before some. 
thing else. ax shall the deed be dune grt! 
“Stay, Bot pei Shar. 

Teas Seuy asked wet 2 maa shook! marry. 

gaak  Youag mea mlm ot cam Ot aa” 


Aare. 
6 Thoogh the cave te suck: sit? 


Yew (yi), 
One a 


wpe that you would come here | 


Yew (ya), a. 
Yew (raier.c 
Yew-bow (cio. = A 


Vex (reks. r.i 
Tincial 
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style b 


Yet is sometimes used in the poetic 
forming compounds with participle wb 
note continuance of the action or ta®s 
as equivalent to sfil/; as, the yet-bleeiy 


wound ‘The yet-loved sire’ Tempe 
‘The yet-nnblazoned shield.” Tenaya 
Vet (yet), conf. Nevertheless; sot 
standing; however. 
I'ef, 1 say to you, that Solomon bi all bs gee 
was not arrayed like one of these. Mat 15 


Yeten.t Gotten. Chaucer. 


Yett (yet),n Agate. (Scotch] 
Yeve,te.t. Togive. Chaucer. 
Yeven,t pp. Given. Chaucer 


[A. Sax. cow, fw, the wr 
twa, Mod. G. eide, D. iif, Icel yp, 
cog. W. wr, jnren, Armor. tein, Corn, htm 
yew.] Anevergreen tree of the genus Tem 
. nat. ore @ 
sub-order Tt 
Ache. ovat 
mon yew is ff. 
ba coota i we I 
genous in me 
parts of Europ. 
and found & 


ing out numer 

ous 

branches, form 
dens 


a 
head of foliage 
often 30 to ® 
feet high, On account of its gloomy a 
funereal as it was very frequeath 
planted in churchyaris, and is thes assoc 
ated by our poets with death, the grave, 
bereavement, Ama am! the like. Ite wood 
was extensively in the manufacture of 
bows previous to the discovery of gunpev- 
der, and the name has by several] wrilas 
been used as Synonymous with Sew, mach ® 
the same way as efrel for sword * With kis 
yew and realy quiver." Sylvester. 

At Girt the brandished arm the jawciim three, 
Or sent winged arrows from the twanging pre. 


In onr own days, on account of the du- 
bility of the timber, and of its hari, com- 
pact, close gram, it is much employed by 
cabinet-makers and turners. The American 
yew (T. bareafa canadensmsz) is a low pre 
trate shrub, never forming an erect tronk 
It is found in Canada and the more porthe 
of the United States, and is commonly 
called Grownd-Aemloct. 

Relating to yew-trees; made 
of the wood of the vew-tree. 

To rise, aa seum on the trise 
in boiling at the salt-works: to var. 

of yew, woch Gsed in ancient times by Exc 
lish bowmen. 





Yer (Tiana Aare), 


| Yewent(yienika Meade of yew 
Yew-tree (yitré. sa Se Taw 


[ft TS5 6 2 ees iS : 


A eer i= 


Yer (reksi =. [4 Sac proces. grees. 5 > 


bing. prebably also the hiccup: pucsen, »- 
wan. to sob; Sc_ peat o¢ yiak, the Biccup | 4 
bicep Ava. [Old and provinz:al | 

To bieecup [O11 apd pre 


frez-dé.efr’di-an) a A ters 

ied to an era date! from the cverths 

the Persean Espire. when Fe>4 wa 

defeated by the Arabtars, in the ele 2t 
sear of the Hevira. ap Ge 


Yexides twer:-J3\ a A member of a seus 


tribe of peorle bordering ca the Fapirates 

whe relizion rs sa} to be a oe prare «f the 

worship of the devil, with scape of the ai 
Naseseians, 





e 5 = ud. direct ee Te we ie AS qndn = beaver. 
Moelna, -Fucur beat pe a Neste, 
ee na ‘aap Sig a.’ ome to the tie ther t the 
Vin tte we tee pour pature Le as eee. , sa Um . 
pioe. pin. Bite. mt Dore. be. tad, bg ll: 8 oeal poo’: «a Se abene- 2. Se by 
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of wonderful virtues. In the tree, which 
drops honey, sit an eagle, a squirrel, and 
four stags. At the root lies the serpent 
Nithhogyr gnawing it, while the squirrel 
Ratatoskr runs up and down to sow strife 
between the eagle at the top and the ser- 
nt at the root. 

voe,t pp. Buried; entombed. Chaucer. 

Y-herd,t pp. Haired; covered with hair. 


ucer. 
Y-holde, t PP. Obliged; beholden. Chaucer. 
Yield (yéld), vt. (A. Sax. gildan, gieldan, 
gyldan, geldan, to yield, pay, restore, ren- 
der, &c., a strong verb, pret. geald; pp. 
golden; Icel. gialita, Dan. gjelde, to yield, 
requite, &c.; Sw. gatla (for gdlda), to be of 
consequence; D. gelden, G. fetter, to be 
worth, to avail, &c.; akin guild.} 1.¢To pay; 
to reward; to recompense; to bless. 

Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more, 

And the gods yield you for it. Shu 
The invocatory phrase ‘God yield you’= 
God reward you, was formerly very much 
used in colloquial speech in the same way 
as we now employ ‘God bless you,’ and for 
that reason assumed various corrupted or 
shortened forms, as ‘God ‘ield you,’ ‘God 
"ald you,’ ‘God dild you,’ dild assuming its 
aital letter from the influence of the d in 


Kvyz. How do you do, pretty lady? 
Ophelia. Well, dod ‘retd you: Shak. (Hamelet, iv. 5.) 


How do you do, sir? You are very well met; God 
“sld you for your last company. 

Shak, (As you Like I, iii. 3.) 
2. To give in return, or by way of recom- 
pense; to prodiice, as a rew or return 
for labour performed, capital invested, or 
the like. 

When thou tillest the ground, it shall not hence- 
forth yield unto thee her strength. M. iv. 12, 

Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena ysiclded 
the Romans per diem to the value of twenty-five 
thousand drachms. Arbuthnot. 
3. To produce generally; to bring forth; to 
give out; to bear; to furnish. ‘Nectarine 

ruits which the compliant boughs yielded.’ 
Milton. 

The wilderness yieldeth food for them and for 
their cattle, Job xxiv. 5. 
4. To afford; to confer; to grant; to permit. 
* Yield me a direct anawer.’ Shak. ‘Yield 
consent.’ Shak. ‘Day, yield me not thy 
light.’ Shak. 

And slowly was my mother brought 

To yield consent to my desire. Jennyson. 
Pray for my soul and yre/d me burial. 
Tennyson. 
§. To give up, as to a superior power, autho- 
rity, or the like; to quit possession of, as 
through compulsion, necessity, duty, or the 
like; to relinquish; to resign; to surrender: 
in this sense often followed | by tp. 
We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy. 
a 


Your northern castles are yielded up. Shak. 


6. To give up or render generally; to emit. 
Hence the following figurative phrases, al] 
= to expire; to die: to yteld, or yield up, the 
life. ‘To yield the ghost.’ Gen. xlix 3. “To 
yield the breath.’ Shak. —7. To admit the 
orce, justice, or truth of; to allow; to con- 
cede; to grant. 
I ysedd it just, said Adam, and submit. Afs/ton. 


Yield (yéld), v.i. 1. To give way, as to su- 
perior physical force, a conqueror, &c.; to 
give up the contest; to submit; to succumb; 
to surrender. 

Thus yields the cedar tothe axe’sedge.  SA.ss. 
He saw the fainting Grecians yield. Dryden. 


2. To give way, in a moral sense, as to en- 
treaty, argument, a request, or the like; to 
cease opposing; to comply; to consent; to 
assent. 
To wisdom he's a fool that will not yreld. 39 Shae. 
With her much fair speech she caused him to yiedd. 
OV. Vil, Zk. 
No more, dear love, for at a touch I yte/d- 
Ask me no more. Tennyson, 
& To give place, as inferior in rank or ex- 
cellence. 
Tell me in what more happy fields 
The thistle springs, to which the lily yrelds3 Pope. 
Yield (yéld), n. Amount yielded; product; 
return: applied particularly to products 
resulting from growth or cultivation ‘A 
goodly yield of fruit.” Bacon. 
Yieldablenesst (yéld’a-bl-nes), n. Disposi- 
tion to yield or comply. ‘A yieldableness 
upon sight of better truths.” Bp. Hall. 
Yieldancet (yéld’ans), n. Act of yielding, 
roducing, submitting, conceding, or the 
ike. Bp. Hall. 
YVielder (yéld’ér), n. One who yields. 
I was not born a yiedder. Shak. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


g.g0; j, job; 
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Yielding (yéld’ing),a. Ready or inclined to 
submit, comply, or yield; soft; compliant; 
unresisting. ‘ A yielding temper which will 
be wronged or baffled.’ Kett . 

Yieldingly (yéld‘ing-li), adv. Ina yielding 
manner; with compliance. 


Yieldingn 


comply; quality of yielding. 
Yieldl a. Unylelding ‘Un- 
" Rowe. 


Yince (yéns). Once. [Scotch. 
Yird Gerd), n. Earth. [Scotch.] 
Yird-house (yérd’hous), n. Same as Zarth- 


house. 
Yirkt (yérk), vt. Toyerk. Spenser. 
Y-le (wilev-]), 1. An instrument for 


measuring distance and altitude. Sim- 
monds 


Y¥-liche,t Y-like,t a. [A. Sax. gelte, prefix 
ge-, and lic, like.) Resembling; equal. Chau- 


cer. 

Y-liche,t Y-like,t ado. [A. Sax. gelice. See 
above.) Equally; alike. Chaucer. 

Yiiket (ilk), pron. [A. Sax. yle, ie. See ILK.] 
That; the same. 

Y-masked,t pp. Meshed. Chaucer. 

Y-mell,t prep. Among. Chaucer. 

Y-moth (wi'moth), n A species (Plusia 
gam na) of moth common in Britain and on 

e Continent, so called from the presence 

of a shining mark resembling the letter Y 
on its beautifully marbled upper wings. The 
caterpillar, which is somewhat hairy, and 
of a green colour, marked with a yellow line 
on each side and five white ones along the 
back, is destructive to cabh , turnips, 
beans, peas, oats, and many other plants. 

Ympt,t pp. (See Iup.} Ingrafted; joined. 

penser. 

Ynough,t Ynow,t adv. Enough. Chaucer. 

Yoatt (ydt), v.. Same as Vote. 

Yochel (yo’thl), n. Acountry lout; a yokel. 
(Scotch. ) 

Yodet (yéd), pret. [An old preterite com- 
pleting the conjugation of go; A. Sax. edde, 

went, he went, pl. eddon; from same root 
as L. co, itum, to go.} Went. 
Before them yode a lustie tabrere. Spenser. 


In other pace than forth he yode 
Returned I.ord Marmion. Sir IV’. Scott. 


Yodel, Yodle (y6‘dl), v.t. and i [German 
Swiss.) ‘lo sing or utter a suuud peculiar to 
the Swiss and Tyrolese mountaineers, by sud- 
denly changing from the natura) voice to 
the falsetto, and vice versA. ‘ A single voice 
... yodling a ballad.’ Longfellow. 

Yoga (y6'ga), n. ([Skr. yoga, union. See 
YORE.) One of the branches of the Hindu 
Sankhya philosophy which teaches the doc- 
trines of the Supreme Being, and explains 
the means by which the human soul ma 
obtain final emancipation from further mi- 
grations, and effect a junction with the uni- 
versal spirit. Among the means of effecting 
this junction are comprehended a long con- 
tinuance in various unnatural postures, with- 
drawal of the senses from external objects 
concentration of the mind on some d 
central truth and the like, all of which im- 
ply, of course, the leading of an austere her- 

Yost. Yogin (yd'gi, yo'gin), n,n Indi 

y6’gi, yo’gin), n. An Indian 
devoteé of the yoga system of philosophy. 
See YOGA. 

Yoicks (yo’iks), interj. An old fox-hunting 
cry. 

Enjo the pleasure of the chase. ... Bravo! Or 
if Yorcks would be in better keeping, consider that I 
said Yotcés. Dickens. 
Yojan (yd‘jan). n. [Skr. yojana, from yu), 
to join.) In Hindustan, a measure of dis- 
tance varying in different places from four 
to ten miles, but generally valued about 


five. 

Yoke (yok), n. (A. Sax. geoe, toc, a yoke; D. 
juk, jok, G. jock, Goth. juk, and (without the 
initial consonant) Icel. and Sw. ok, Dan. 
aag; cog. Lith. jungus, L. jugum, Gr. zugon, 
Skr. yuga, a yoke; lit. that which joins, from 
a root, yug, meaning to join, seen in Skr. 
yu), to join; L. jug (nasalized in jungo, to 
join), Gr. zeug (in zeugnymi, to join). to 
join.) 1. Anold contrivance by which pairs 
of draught animals, particularly oxen, are 
fastened together, usually consisting of a 
piece of timber, hollowed or made curving 
near each end, and fitted with bows for re- 
ceiving the necks of the oxen, by which 
means two are connected for drawing. From 
a ring or hook in the bow a chain extends to 
the thing to be drawn, or to the yoke of an- 
h, Fr. ton: 


pg, sing; TH, then: th, thin; 


w, wig; 
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other pair of oxen behind. ‘A red heifer 
on which never came yoke.’ Nun. xix. 2. 
Hence—2. Something resembling this ap- 
paratus in form or use; as, (2) a frame to tit 
the shoulders and neck of a person, and 
support a pair of buckets, pails, or the like, 
one at each end of the frame. (b) A frame 
attached to the necks of some animals, as 
cows, pigs, &c., to prevent them from break- 
ing through fences. (c) A cross-bar or curved 
piece from which a large bell is suspended 
for ringing it. (d) Naut. a bar attached to 
the rudder head, and projecting in each 
direction sideways; to the ends are attached 
the yoke-ropes or yoke-lines which are pulled 
by the steersman in rowing-boats, ur pass 
to the drum on the axis of the steering 
wheel in larger craft.—3. An emblem or 
mark of servitude, slavery, and sometimes 
of sufferance generally. 

My yote is easy, and my burden is light. Mat. xi. 30. 

Our country sinks beneath the yote. SAad. 


4. Something which couples, connects, or 
binds together; a bond of cunnection; a link; 
a tie. ‘Whose souls do bear an equal yoke 
of love.” Shak. 


This yoke of marriage from us both remove. 


cn, 
5. A pair of draught animals,especially oxen, 
yoked together; a couple working together. 
‘An half acre of land which a yoke of oxen 
might plow.’ 1 Sam. xiv. 14 
His lands a hundred yoke of oxen tilled. Dryder. 


6. As much land as may be ploughed by a 
pair of oxen in a day; hence, as much work 
generally as is done at a stretch; also, a 
portion of the working day, as from meal- 
time to meal-time, in which labour is unin- 
terruptedly carried on. 
Yoke (yok), v.t. 1. To put a yoke on; to join 
in a yoke. 
Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian use of old, 
Were yoked to draw his car of burnished gold, 
Dryden. 
2. To couple; to join with another. 
Cassius, you are yoted with a lamb. Shak, 
My wife, my life. O we will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end. 7enryson. 


3. To enslave; to bring into bondage. 

These are the arms 
With which he yoteth your rebellious necks. Shad. 
4. To restrain; to confine. 


The words and promises that yote 
The conqueror, are quickly broke. //ndrdras. 


Yoke (yék), v.i To be joined together. 
‘The care that yokes with empire.’ Tenny- 


son. 
Yok (y6k’aj), n. See ROKEAGE. 
Yoke-fellow (yok’fel-16),n. One associated 
with another in labour, in a task, under- 
taking, or the like; also, one connected with 
another by some tie or bond, as marriage: 
& partner; an associate; a mate. ‘ Foke-fel- 
lows in arms.’ Shak. 
Thou, his yote-/ellow of equi 
Bench by his side, se caunry Ska. 
Yokel (y6‘kl), n. (Perhaps from yoke, one 
who drives yoked animals.) <A rustic or 
countryman, especially.a country bumpkin; 
acountry lout. Ktngsley. 
Thou art not altogether the cluinsy ycée/ and the 
clod I took thee for. R. 2. Blackmore. 


Used adjectively in following extract. 


The coach was none of your steady-going yoked 
coaches, but a swaggering, rakish, dissipated, lon- 
don coach; up all night, and lying by all day, and 
leading a ternble life. Dickens. 

Yokelet (yoket), n. [From its being worked 
by one yoke of oxen—let, diminutive.) A 
small farm. (Provincial. ] 

Yoke-line, Yoke-rope (yOk lin, yék’rép), n. 
See YOKE, n. 2 (d). 

Yoke-mate (ydk’mit), n. Same as Yoke- 

ello 


w. 
oking (yék’ing), n. 1. The act of putting 
a yoke un, the act of joining or coupling. — 
2 As much work as is done by drauglit ani- 
mals at one time, whether it be by cart or 

lough; hence, generally as much work as 
fs done at a stretch. ‘A hearty yokin’ at 
sang about.’ Burns. (Scotch.]} 

Yoky (yok’i), a. Pertaining toa yoke. Chap- 
man. [Rare.] . 

Yold,t Yolden,t pp. of yelde. Yielded; 
given; repaid. Chaucer. 

Yolk (ydk), n. [A. Sax. geoleca, the yolk or 
yelk, lit. the yellow of the egg, from geolu, 
yellow. See YELLOW.) 1. The yellow part 
of an egg; the vitellus. Also written Yelk. 
See Eca.—2 The unctuous secretion from 
the skin of sheep which renders the pile 
soft and pliable.—3. The vitellus, a part of 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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the seed of plants, so named from its sup- 
need analogy with the yolk of an egg. 


ry co gh n, The sac or mem- 
cranes bag which contains the yolk or vi- 
us. 


Yon (yon), a. [A 5ax. geon (a), you, thator 
Sa bgt oll Groth. ‘ine LS that; of 
pronominal origin, and akin to Skr. yas, 
who, also to yea and yes. 


ject at a distance; yonder: now chiefly 

used in the poetic atyle * Yon foolish lout; 
“lime and stome;* * by yon clouds." Shak. 

de yor straggling fence.' Goldsmith. 

Read thy lot io yor celestial sign. = Afidfen, 
(te was sometimes (as commonly in Scot- 
and) used substantively, or without a noun. | 
Yont, ( {yon adr. In or at that (more or 
distant) place. ‘Him that you soars on 


spolten wine: Milton. 
ondt pes ). a. (A. Sax. geond, yond, yon- 
der, thither; Goth. jaind, there] Same na 
Yon or Fonder, ‘ Yond fayrie knight." 


Spenser, 
Yond? (yond), adv, Same as Fon or Yonder. 
Say what secet thou yore I SAnk. 


Yond? (yond), a [From A. Sax. geond, 
through, over, beyond, which sometimes 
eceure in compounds with an intensive force, 
like the L. fer: through. The primary mean- 
ing, there is extravagant, beyond mea- 
sure.) Mad; furious or alienated in mind. 
“Wexeth wood and yond.’ Spenser. 

Florimel fled from that monster yena. Spenser. 


Yonder (yon'dér),a. [Apparently a compar. 
of yond; comp, Goth. jaindre, there.] Being 
at a distance within view, or as conceived 
within view; that or those, referring to per- 
song OF things at a distance. ‘Hy youder 


moon.” Shak, * From yonder tower.” Shak, 
‘Near yonder copse.’ Goldsmith. 

Our pleasant labour to reform 
a pei head urbours, yowder alleys green. A¥iften. 


Gadler (ro n'dér), ade. At orm that (more 
‘we less distant) place; at or in that place 
ere. 
Where is your master? Forder, sir, he aye 


Mark ber behaviour too; she's ti nader with 
the serving men. poling sont wi 


Yonghede,! ». (Young, and term. -hede, 
RAL a head or - “hood. | Youth. Chaueer, 
, t(yongth), n Youth | 
i(yé'nl),n. Among the Hindua, the female 
‘power in nature, represented by an oval 
onkert (yung’kér), n. A youngster; a 
bat Chapinan, 
Same aa Vuek. 
Yoon: (yép),n. An onomate 
pressive of a hiccuping or sobbing sound. 
an was such a scuffling, ancl hugging. and kiss- 


Hid and crying, with the hysterica ape oe el Miss 
Swarts. 
Yoret (yr), ade. (A. Sax. gedre tormerly, 


wf old, originally genit. pL of gear, a year, 
being thus an adverbial genitive of time, like 
twice, thrice, &c.] In time long past; ‘long 
alnce: in old time. *Yore agon, long ago. 
Chaucer. Now used only in the phrase of 
yore, that is, of old time; long ago; as, in 
times or daya of yore. 


But Satan bow is wiser than af _yerr, Fup. 


t (york 'shir-grit), m= A pe-— 


Yorkshire-gri 
ceullar kind of stone nsed for polishing mar- 
ble, as also engravers’ copper-plates. Sim- 


mona, 
Yorkshire-pudding (york’shir-pyd‘ing), n. 
A t butter purhling laked under meat. ton 
monds 

Yot (yot), of To fasten; to rivet. sine 
vinciel English. ] 
Yote (yét), vf. 


Goth. giutan, G. giessen, to pour.) To water; 


to pour water on; to steep. [Old or pro-— 


vineial. } 
My fowls. , . 1 found feeding at the trough 
Ti Heir yetrd grains. Chaputin. 


You Mie prow [A. Sax. edu, dat. and acc. 
e pronoun of the second person, ye 

< properly the nom. pl; 0. Sax. iu, 
uw, you, gy, ye; O.ILG. in, you, tuwar, your, 
Hee YE) The nominative and objective 
Plural of fhow. Although it is strictly ap- 
geug only to twu or more persona, it has 
ing Leen commenly used when a single 
pamnan is addressed instead of thow and thee, 

uf properly with a plural construction; as, 
you are, vow were, &c. This usage was well 
vetablisheid before Chaucer's time. You, 
when adilressed to a single person, was for- 
werly used by good writers with the verb 


Fate, fr, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


See also VOND, | 
YoupEeR.) That; those: referring to an ob- | 


tic word ex- | 


[A. Sax. gedtan, to carer | 





pine, pin; 


in the sin 
considered correct. 


The town will ae HE SRSR SF OE CRO BE 
Osford, fi tamee, 


elf. ‘Keep you warm 
Venus, if it be youre wil 
¥'rw io this randes thus to transigure. CAgworr, 
Betake pon to your guarc. Sak, 


It is also used expletively or snperfiuously, | 


aa (a) in easy, colloquial, or idiomatic phrase- 
ology asa kind of dative. ‘1 will roar you 
as gently as any sucking dove." Shak. "A 
tanner will last you nine year." Shak, (6) 
Emphatically, sportively, or reproachfully 
ery hy vocative. "Come on, you madcap." 


ou both precedes and follows | 


on AB wt ta mode of address gains con- 
siderably in playfulness, reproachfulness, or 
vituperative force; as, 0, you little darling, 
you; you sate sai , you. ‘You minion 


hak B me is also D eied ta de Nal ceed 


nitely, as we 
and fhey are, for any one, one, peop e gene- 


rally, and thus equivaleut toone, French on. 
We passed by what was one of those rivers of 
med matter; this locks af a distance like a new- 
pougued land; but as yew come near it pow see 
nothing but a long heap of heavy disjointed clods. 
Addison, 
zou ear mn Same as Fw. 


age th road ag [O.E. yong, A. Bax. geong, 
"ung, hung in tay Phaed jung, Goth. juggs, 
cel. wngr, jung d Sw, ung; cog. 


Lith, jaunas, L ty er Skr. See FSENE 

meee allied to Bkr. yu, to drive back 
ulse; L. juvare, to ald, to assist; the 
mary sense of ray being thus able to 

repel or lend assistance in fight.) 1 Being 

in the first or early stage of life; not ne 

born; not yes arrived at maturity art 

not old: said of animals; as, a young ch 

ih young Man, a young horse, —2. Belng “A 

the first or early stage of growth; as,a young 

pest A OU ng tree.—3. Being in the first or 


early part of existence generally; not yet 
far advanced, of long durativn, or of full 
development. 
Is the day so young ! Saat, 
Lowliness is yowng ambition's ladder. SAa4, 


4. Having the appearance and freshness or 
vigour of youth; youthful in look or feeling; 
fresh: vigorous, 

He tsonl i-th for his 
nth the past aMectbonate 0s crastosces " SwAnbers, 
Bi. Havin little experience; ignorant; raw; 
green. ‘Weare yet. ut young indeed,” Shak. 

Come, elder brother, you are too young ae pe 


fi. Pertaining or relating to youth; speck or 
passed during youth; youthful 

God forbid I should be so bold to press to heaven in 
my yeuey days, Shak. 


\¥ ng) m The offspring of an ani- 


mal collectively, 

The egy: idlisclosed their callow yong Afilten. 
—With young, pregnant; gravid. * 50 many 
dayamy ewes have been with young.’ Shak. 

Younger (rung’ger). 1 n. A younglin aa 
Young-eyed (yun a. Havin ie fresh 


bright aye eyes or loo. cof youth he young- 


eyed cherubins.' 
| Youngish rah a, Somewhat young. 


Minek ke Ae anieasl 6 
yung’ ling), ». An animal in 
St first ee of ral also, a young person 
‘Than younglings to their dam." eer 
‘How those poor younglings are both e eated 
of life and comfort." Beau. & Fl. 
Youngly?t (yvungli), a Youthful. 
Youngly do li), ade. Ina young pom: 
ner: (@) early in life. ‘How young 
began to serve his country.’ Shak, ee in Ig- 
Pepin weak 


(yung’nes n. The state or qua- 
“ity of being ng young. dworth, 


oungster (yung’stér), n. A young person; 
“ ger ‘For Adon’s 

and wild.’ Shak. 
Youngtht (yungth), ». Youth. 


Yewagth is a bubble blown up with breath, 


Spreser. 
Younker (yung’kér),n. [* Borrowed from Du. 
jonker, also written jonkheer, compounded 
of jong, young. and Ager, a lord, alr, ie 
man. keat.] A young person; a 
youngster; hence, a raw, inexperienced per- 
son or youth. ‘Trimmed like a younker 
Jouvon’ to his ppl jane ¥, 
oupon (yy'pon), mn Same as Yapon. 
Your (yor), a. [A. Sax. edwer, O. Sax. tuwar, 
D. uwer, O.1LG, iuwar, Mod. G. ever; the 
possessive corresponding lo ye, you, and 


tabe, tub, bull; 


va very genteel y 


néte, not, move; 


. bot this usage is not now | 


Fou is frequently used ney for your- 


Youth (yith), n. 


Youthed 


Youthful ( 
sake, a youngeter proud | 


| ful goats.” Shak, 


of], pound: 


YOUTHFUL 
therefore properly 


ural (thy being the 
singular), but now wou Wnsel ae as singular 
or plural] Pertaining or belonging to you; 
AS, pala ag ic your book; give me peur 
(See You.) Like the personal Laer eA 
ae you, your is sometimes used 
nitely, not with reference to the person of 
persons addressed, but to something known, 
i and in some instances contemp- 
ile 
I wil) discharge it cither in peur straw-coleered 
beard, your orange-taeny beard, dc. Shak 


Your medalist and yewr critic are much nearer 
related than the world imagine. Addie. 


<oure (ydrz), a 0 prom. A double oes 


of you, and= t or those which be 

you: used with reference to a pl 

noun; as, this book is yours; I have lost my 

pen, will you lend me yours! Fours is 

sometimes used without reference to 5 poun 
viously mentioned, when it is equivalent 

» (@) your property. 
What's mine is yours, and what ia yours is mine. 


(2) The persona belonging to you; your 
ends or relations. 

O God, I fear a will take bold 

On me, and you, and A Seles tad syeurs For tee, 


—Fowra truly, re to command. & de, 
hrases immediately preceding the ‘signa. 
ure at the end of a letter: bence, some 

esrb playfully by a speaker in alluding 


5 SUES Erielye Sit has an eye for a fine worn asd 
a fine horse. I, Cadtper 


| Yourself (yir-self), pron. pl. Yourselves 


(yr-selvz’), You, not another or peaea 
you, in your own person or ener 
when used as a nominative 
companied by you and express — emp 
or opposition; as, this work you must do 
yourself, or you yourself must do it; that ia 
you an ‘no other person, 
0, that you were vearself! bot, low 
No longer yours t Sos rnin) Pegg Skat 
Sometimes it is used without you. 

Allow obedience, if yoursefves are old. Shak 


In the objective case it is used reflexively 
without emphasis; as, you have brought this 
calamity on yourselves. 


Love not yowrs/tes; away, rob a another, Sat 


[0.E. yo 
rape 


pain pa guwethe; A. ae 


ngth, young 
Youn, uO Bay jugath, D.j jeugd, G. men 
outh. See YouNG.) 1, The state or qua- 
ty of being young; youthfulness; young 
nessa, 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. ere 


Her open eyes desire the truth, 
The wisdow of a thousand years 
Is = them. May Uf et ys a) ere 
Keep dry their light from tears. Jiraypee" 


2 The par of life that succeeds to child- 

onl. Ina eral sense, youth denotes 
the whole early part of life, from infancy to 
manhood; but it is not unusual to divide 
the stages of life into infancy, childhood, 
youth, and man 


Those who pass their jeurk in vice are com 
demoed to spend their age in folly. amber 


h ‘4, and 
{Reena re. tenet 
8. A young person; ally, if mot invari- 
ably, a young man In this sense it hes 
plural, ‘Seven youths ‘from Athens yearly 
sent.” Dryden. 
I gave it to a_yow/k, a kind of boy. Shak 
4. Young persons collectively. 
O ye who teach the ingenuouws eur of nation, . 
I pray ye fing them upon all occasions. Ryres. 
t Youthhead,t nm. VYouthfulness: 
Chaucer. ‘In youthhead, happy 


roth), a. 1. Not yet aged; pot 
at mature years; being fn the 
‘Where youthful 

Wanton as pent 


youth. 
season.’ 


bet yetago f lif 
early of life; young. 
Edw ‘Shak. 


ard comes.’ 


Is she pot more than ting can expres, 
Or youriyul poets drops Sw they love. Avwe 


2. Thal dae to uth ne part of life. ™, 


eee So well yee tages be 8 “5 eutane oe 


first part of life; as, you 
youthful sports, —4. Fresh; 
yuth. ‘Perfect felicity, euch na br 
ions of millions of is still youths 
and maha ati Bentley.— 5. Pertaining w 
‘The youthful season of the 





YW. Sc. abtene; J, Se. ley. 


YOUTHFULLY 


———e 


Youthfully (yéth’fyl-li), adv. In a youthful 
manner. ‘Your attire... not youthfully 
wanton.’ Bp. Hal. 

Youthfulness (yéth’fyl-nes), ». The state 
or quality pe be ene. youthful. ‘Lusty youth- 
SFulness.’ lanc 

Fouthhood (yéth’hyd), n. Youth Dr. G. 

ne 

Youthlyt (yoth'li), a. Pertaining to youth; 
characteristic of youth; youthful. ‘¥ outhly 
years.’ Spenser. ‘Puffed up with youthly 
heat and ambition.’ Camden. 

Youthsome (yéth’sum), a. Having the vig- 
our, freshness, feelin a tastes, or appear- 
ance of youth; youthful; young. 

I found him drinking, and very jolly and youtk- 
some, Pepys. 

Youthy (yoth’i), a. Young; youthful. ‘ Af- 
fecting a youthter turn than is consistent 
with my time of day.’ Steele. [Rare.) 

You-you (yd’yé), ». A small Chinese boat 
impelled with the scull, used on rivers and 
ip well-protected harbours and roadsteads. 

"ou 

Yove,} pret. of yeve. Gave. Chaucer. 

Yowe (you), n. Aewe. George Kliot. [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch.) 

Yow] (youl), v.¢. (Akin to yawl, yell.] To 
a long distressful or mournful c a dog. 

Yow! (youl), ». A long distresaful or mourn- 
ful cry, as that of a dog. 

Yoxet ¢yoks), v.t. [A. Sax. geocsa, a sob or 
hiccup. See YEX.] To hiccup. Chaucer. 

Ypightt (i’pit),a. Pitched; fixed. Spenser. 

Yp t pp. Picked; pointed; having sharp- 

B inaher peaks; smart; eee Chaucer. 
nointing + (i- -pointing), ppr ( Prefix y, 
and pointing } Pointing or ‘directed to- 
wards. ‘A star-ypointing pyramid.’ Milton. 
(Rare, perhaps unique. } 
bf cedar deeabgtonsaaye (i-pon’6-mi"ti-dé), n. 

r. hyponomeus, to undermine, and et 
clases} A family of Hateropterous 
Lepidoptera, com pElsine a large number of 
minute moths inhabiting Europe. Their 
larve or caterpillars, which are glabrous and 
attenuated at both extremities, are found 
on shrubs, especially on white-thorn hedges, 
living in large societies under a common 
web, in the midst of which they change into 
the chrysalis state each in its own cocoon. 
Yponomeuta cognatella is exceedin ngly de- 
structive to apple-trees, depriving them of 
their leaves. 

¥pres-lace é’pra-las), n (From Ypres, in 

Igium.) The finest and most expensive 
kind of Valenciennes lace. Simmonds. 

Yravished t nt ravisht), pp. Delighted; 
ravished. 

Yren,t n. rath 

Yron,t . Iron. neer. 

Ysame,t pp. (A. Sax. ge-sam, together. ] 
Collected together. Spenser. 

Yse, ». Ice. Chaucer. 

Yalaked t (i- lake), pp. Slaked; assuaged; 


acified. Shak 
ttria (it’ri- a), ee es metallic oxide or 
pearance of a white 


Chaucer. 


earth, Soe coe 

powder, which is insipid, inso insoluble in water, 
and infusible. It dissolves in acids, form- 
ing sweetish salts, which have often an 
amethyst colour. It has no action on vege- 
table colours. Yttria is the protoxide of 
yttrium (YO) It was discovered in 1794 by 


Z, the last letter of the English alphabet, isa 
sibilant consonant, and is merely a vocal or 
sonant S, having precisely the same sound 
that s has in wise, ease, please, &c. (See 8.) 
It did not have a place in the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet, though no doubt ¢ had sometimes 
thissound. Inold English of the fourteenth 
century it was common, and in some writ- 
ings was often used where we now have s. 
The words in modern English which begin 
with z are all derived from other languages, 
mostly from the Greek. The case was the 
same in Latin, in which this letter was never 
really naturalized. When not initial, how- 
ever, the case is different, and we often find 
it representing an older s in genuine Eng- 
lish words, as in blaze, freeze, gaze, graze, 

tzzle, hazard, size,&c. Asa final it occurs 
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Professor Gadolin, in a mineral found at 
Ytterby in Sweden (hence the name), called 
from him gadolinite. It also occurs in 
yttro-cerite and yttro-tantalite. 

Yttrious (it‘ri-us),a Pertaining to yttria; 
containing yttria; as, the yttrious oxide of 
columbium. 

Yttrium (it’ri-um), n. [See YttRr1a.] S 
Y. At, wt. 617. The nretal contained in 

tria. It was first obtained pure in 1828 

y Wohler. Its texture is y, its colour 
grayish-black, and its lustre perfectly me- 
tallic. It is a brittle metal, and is not 
oxidized either in air or water, but when 
heated to redness it burns with splendour, 
even imatmospheric air, and with far greater 
brilliancy in oxygen gas. This metal, or 
rather its oxide, is so rare as not to admit 
of any useful) application. 

Yttro-cerite (it-ré-sé’rit), n. A mineral oc- 
curring very sparing at Finbo and Brodbo, 
near Fahlun in Sweden, imbedded in quartz. 
Its colour is violet-blue, inclining to ray 
and white. It is sometimes white. 
colours generally alternate in layers in the 
same specimen. It occurs crystallized and 
massive; its composition is that of a fluoride 
of yttrium containing fluoride of cerium 
and calcium. Before the blow-pi Ape it is in- 
orate but loses its colour and becomes 


Yttro-columbite, Yttro-tantalite (it-ré- 
ko-lum” bit, it-rd-tan’ta-lit), 2. A mineral 
species, of which there are three varieties 
—the yellow, the dark, and the black— 
found at Ytterby, in Sweden. They are tan- 
talites of yttrium, yttria, lime, oxide of 
uranium, and oxide of iron, the principal 
ingredients being columbic acid and yttria. 
me whole are infusible before the blow- 

; but they decrepitate, and assume a 
re colour. They dissolve with borax, 
but are not acted upon by acids. 

Yu (yy), n. The Chinese name for nephrite 
or jade (which see). 

Yucca (yuk‘ka), 2. 
genus of Ame- 
rican planta, 
nat. order Lili- 
aces. The spe- 
cies are hand- 
some plants, 
with copious 
white _ pani- 
cled flowers, 
extremely ele- 
gant, but de- 
stitute of od- 
our. The leaves 
are long, nu- 
merous, sim- 
ple, rigid or 
cortaceous, 


{Peruvian name.] A 


cies, known 


of Adam’s 





Yucca gloriosa. 


needle, which along with other species has 
been acclimatized in Britain, is much prized 


ZL. 


a double consonant, with the sound ¢s. In 
Greek it was also a double consonant=ds 
or ed. In Britain its name is zed, in America 
ay and zee. 
Za (zi), n. In music, the seventh harmonic 
eard in the horn or £olian string. It 
correenoiits to B flat. The term is now 
obsolete. 

Zabaism, Zabism (za’ba-izm, zab’izm). 
See SABIANISM. 

Zacchean (zak’é-an), n A follower of 
Zaccheus of Palestine, of the fourth cen- 
tury, who taught that only ¥ biishe prayer 
was acceptable toGod. His iples, there- 
fore, retired to a hill near Jerusalem for 
their devotions. 

Zaffre (zaf‘fér),n. [Fr. zafre, safre, saffre, 
Sp. zafre, probably of Arabic origin.) Im- 


ZAMBO 





on account of its panicle of elegant flowers, 
which attain a height of 10 or 12 feet. 

Yuck, Yuke ee yuk), v.14. yr a heat 
joken, L. G. jucken, to 
to itch.]} “te atch, ] 

Yuck k), nm. The itch or scabies. [Pro- 
vincial English and Scotch. ] 

Yufts (yufts), n. ens. sift) A kind of 
Russia leather, which when well pre 
is of good red ‘colour, soft and pinguid on 
the surface, and pleasant to the touch, with 
an agreeable peculiar odour. Simmonds. 

Yug, Yuga (yng. yug’a), n. (Skr. yuga, an 
age, from yuj, to join.}] One of the 
into which the Hindus divide the duratio 
or existence of the world. 

Yulan (yi‘lan), n. A beautiful flowering 
tree of China; the Magnolia Yulan, a tree 
of 30 or 40 feet in its native country, but, in 
European gardens, of not more than 12 feet. 
See MAGNOLIA. 

Yule (yol), n (A. Sax. gedl, gittl, ial, gedhol, 
Christmas, the feast of the nativity, whence 
gedla, the Yule month, December; Icel. jd, 
orginal, a great festival lasting thirteen 
days, and having its origin in heathen times, 
afterwards applied to Christmas; Dan. juul, 
Sw. jul. Of doubtful origin, but most 

commonly connected with wheel, Icel. A 
Dan. and Sw. 7 tae as being a feast o 
nally celebra at the sun's wheeling or 
turning at midsummer and midwinter, but 
the A of these words is strongly against this. 
Skeat following Fick connects it with E. 
youl, yaw, as referring to festive noise or 
outcry. Jolly is from word, enetish 
us through the French.] The Old En 
and still to some extent the Scotch nnd 
Northern English name for Christmas, or 
the feast of the nativity of our Saviour. 


And at cach pause they kiss: was never seen such 
In any place but here, at bonfire or at Ys/e. 


tee 
They bring me sorrow touch'd with jo 
The merry merry bells of Yreée. Cine. 


Yule-block ( PEDION me Same as Yule 

Yule-log (yél'log), n. e of w 
often a tree- rook. porratie. is of a 
Christmas fire in the olden time. Tennyson. 

Yule-tide (yol’tid), n. The time or season 
of Yule or Christmas; Christmas. 

Yunx (yungks), n. (Gr. tynz, the wryneck.) 
A genus of scansorial birds; the wryneck 
which see). 
urt (yurt), n. The name given to houses 
or huts, whether permanent or movable, of 
the natives of northern Asia or Siberia. 

Yuxt (yuks), n. (See YEX, YOXE.} A hiccup. 

Yuxt (yuks), v.s. To hiccup. 

Yve,tn. Ivy. Chaucer. 

ta. Evil; bad; unfortunate. Chaucer. 

Yvel,t adv. Ill: badly. Chaucer. 

Yvoire,t n. Ivory. Chaucer. 

Y-wis,t age aun Sax. gewis, gewiss, certain, 
sure; D. g pe ap iss, certainly; from 
root of wit “with pre gé. This word being 
often written J wis gave rise to the notion 
that there was a verb to wis. See WIS.) 


Certainly; verily; truly. 
Wreaked; re- 
Ucer ; 


Spenser. 
[A. oe wréon, to cover.] 


volatile matters have been expelled by cal- 
cination. So that it is a gray or dark- 
oxide of cobalt, mixed with a portion of si 
When fused into a glass it is intensely blue, 
and is much used by enamellers and porce- 
lain manufacturers as a blue colour. Writ- 
ten also Zaffar, Zafir, and Zaphara. See 
COBALT. 

Zaim (zi/im),n. A Turkish chief or leader. 

Zaimet (zi’‘i-met), n. A Turkish name for an 
estate; a district from which a zaim draws 
his revenue. eo - ne 

Zamang (za-mang’), 7. minous 
of Tomeeceln the Pithecolobium Saiman, 
the hemispherical head of one individual 
of which Humboldt describes as being 526 
feet in circumference, its diameter being 60 
feet and the diameter of ita trunk 9 feet. 





some onomatopoetic words, as in buzz, pure ure oxide of cobalt; the residuum of co- | Zambo (zam’b6), n. (Sp. zambo, bandy- 
whizz. In German z is very common, being t, after the sulphur, arsenic, and other | legged, also a zambo.) The child of a 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g.go: j,job; , Fr.ton;, ng,.sing; H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.— See KEY. 
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mulatto and a negro, also sometimes of an 
Indian andanegro. Written also Sainbo, 
Zamia (z4’mi-a), i. [L. zamia, a term ap- 
plied by Pliny to a kind of fir cone.) A 
genus of plants, nat. order Cycadacem, The 
species are found in the tropical parts of 
America, and also at the Cape of Good Hope 
and in Australia. They consist of trees 
with a cylindrical trunk, increasing by the 
development of a single terminal bud, and 
covered by the scaly lases of the lenves. 
The stems of all the zamias abound in a 
mucilaginous juice, which has a nauseous 
odour and an uppleseant taste, arising from 
the existence in it of a pecullar proximate 
principle. This may be removed by boiling, 
roasting, &c., when some of them form a 


nutritious article of food. Cajfer-bread is a | 


common name for the genus in South Africa, 
where the central part of the stem pith of 
Z. cycadis, after being prepared in a par- 
ticular way, is formed into cakes, baked, and 
eaten by the natives, The starchy matter 
from the stems of Z. feiinix and Z. furfur- 
acea is made into a kind of arrow-root in 
the Bahamas. . 

Zamindar (zam-in-iliir'), nm. Same as 
Zemindar. 


Zamiostrobus (za-mi-oa'tré-bus), nm [From | 


za;nia, and Gr. sirohus, a top, a cone. | 
The generic name for certain fossil cane- 
like fruits of the upper oolite, Wealden, and 
chalk, so called because they were supposed 
to be the fruit of fossil cam It has been 
shown, however, tliat they belong to the true 
Conifers. 

Zamite (za’mit), n. A name for certain za- 
mia-like leaves which make their appear- 
anceintheupper oolite and continue through 
the secondaries anil tertiaries. 

Zamouse (za-mds’), 1. The native name of 
the Bos brachycervs, a West African ox or 
buffalo, differing from all other members uf 


the Bovide in having the ears fringed with | 


three rows of long hairs and in the total 
want of a dewlap. 

(taam-pd'nya), mn, [Ik] 1. A 
bagpipe in use amoug ltalian peasants. — 
2. A rough-toned reed instrument shaped 
like a flageolet. 


Zandmole (zand‘niiil), n See BATHYERGUS. 


Zannich Geli een A. {in 
honour of John Jerome Zannichelli, a Ve- 
netian botanist.) A genus of plants, nat. 
order Naiadacew. JZ. palustris, the marsh 
horned pond- weer, is a native of ponds, 
ditches, and rivulets in most parte of Europe. 
The stem is from 12 to 18 inches long, thread- 
shaped, branched, and floating. The leaves 
are opposite and very riarrow, bearing the 
flowers at their base inclosed in a membran- 
ous sheath. 

Zanonia (za-nd/ni-a), 1. A genus of plants, 
nat. order Cucurbitacem, having entire 
heart-shaped leaves, axillary tendrils, and 
dicecious flowers. ‘The fruit of Z. indica 
has the flavour of the cucumber. 

Zante (zan‘ta), n. A golden-yellow fies 
of sumach from thie island of Zante, in the 
Mediterranean, used for dyeing. Called 
also Young Fustie anid J’ wetet. 


Zante-wood (zan'ta-wuid) m. <A name 
common to two plants, une of the renus | 


Rhus (&. cotinus) and one of the genus 
Chloroxylon (C. Siwietenta). 
Zantiote, Zantiot (zan'ti-dt, zan’ti-ot), nm, 
A native of Zante, one of the Ionian Islanda. 
Zany (za‘ni), ». (Fr. zani, from It. zanni, 
zane, a zany or clown; originally simply a 


familiar or abbreviated pronunciation of 


Gioranni, John. So we alse find Jack in 
English used as eqtiivalent to clown. See 
JACK.) A subordinate bulfoon, whose office 
was to make awkwaril attempts at mimick- 
ing the tricks of the professional clown; 
hence, a buffoon in general; a merry-andrew. 
‘Preacher at once and zany of thy age.’ 
Pope. 
He's like a zany to a tumbler, 
That tries tricks after him to make men laugh, 
&, Fousen, 
Zany (za‘ni), v.t. pret. & pp. zanied; ppr. 
zanying. To play the xany to; to ition 
I have seea an arrogant ailoon 
With a sinall picce of yiass mre the san. Lenetone. 


Zanyism (za'ni-izm), in Thestate, character, 
or practice of a zany, bulluonery. id ge. 
Zaphara 


(zaf’a-ra), n. See ZAPFRE 


Zapotilla (zap-6-til'la), mn Same as Sapo- | 


Zarnich (zérnik), mn. [From sarnich, car- 
nec, &c., a name for orpiment used by the 
alchemists, from Ar. az-cernith, from Gr. 
arsenikos. See ALSENIC.| A name given 





Fate, fur, fat, fall; | mé, met, hér; 


i, 


| Zealt (zél), vi. 


pine, pin; 


to the native sulphurets of arsenic, sand- 
arach or realgar, and orpiment. 

Zax (zaks), m [A Sax. «eax, Icel. saz, a 
knife or short sword; 0.H.G, sats.) An in- 
strument used by slaters for cutting and 
dressing slates; a kind of hatchet with a 
sharp point on the poll for perforating the 
slate to receive the nail. 


Zayat (zi’yat), n.- In Burmah, a public shed | 


oar portico for the accommodation of travel- 
lera, loungers, and worshippers, found in 
every Burmese village and attached to many 

Be oe AH. Yule. 

Z-crank (zed'krangk), n. A peculiarly- 
shaped crank in the cylinder of some 
marine steam-engines, so named from its 
tigzag form. Sinemonda. 

Zea, (xé'a), mn. (Gr. zea, zeia, a sort of grain 
used as fodder for horses.) The peels 
nameof maize. Two species only of are 
known, Viz. Z. Maye and Z. Caragua. See 
MALZE. 

Zeal (zél), mn. [Fr. zile, from L. zelue, Gr. 
zélog, zeal, from stem of zed, to boil, which 
is akin to E peost. See aleo JEALOUS, } 
1. Passionate ardour in the pursuit of any- 
thing; intense and eager interest or en- 
deavour; an eagerness of desire to accom- 
plish or obtain some object, and it may be 
manifested either ju favour of any person 
or thing, or in opposition to it, and in a 
good or bad cause; earnestness; fervency; 
enthusiasm. 

They have a a¢e! of God, but not according to 
knowledge. Kom, £ 2 
Let not my cold words here accuse my sea, S408, 

For virtue's self may too moch sa! be had; 

The worst of madmen i5 « saint run mad, 
2+ Azealot #B. Jonaon, 

To entertain zeal; to be 
zealous. 

Selif followers, such as rea! marvellously for those 
whom they have chosen for their masters. Sacee. 
Zealant{ (zél'ant), m. <A zealot; an en- 

thusiast. 

To certain srafants all speech of pacification is 
ouljcus. acon, 
Zealedt (zéld), a. Filled with 2eal: char- 
acterized by zeal. ‘ Zealed religion.’ Beaw. 


dé Fl. 
Zealful Se ful), a. Full of zeal; zealous. 
‘Zealfull knowledge of the truth divine,’ 
Sylvester, 


| Zeallesa(zél'les),a. Wantingzeal. Bp. Hall. 
| Zealot (zel’ot), x, 


(Fr. zélote, L. zelotes, 
from Gr, zélét4s, See ZEAL] 1. One who is 
zealous or full of zeal; one carried away by 
excess of geal; o fanatical partisan. It is 
generally used in dispraise, or applied to 
one whose ardour is intemperate and cen- 
stirable. 

For modes of falth let graceless seafoer fight, 

His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. Fae. 
2 One of a fanatical Jewish sect which 
struggled desperately againat the Romans 
from about 6 A.D. till the fall of Jeru- 
salem. 

Zealotical (ze-lot'ik-al), a. 
zealous. Strype. (Rare. } 

Zealotiam (zel'vt-izin), un. The character or 
conduct of a zealet. Gray 

Zealotist (zel'ot-ist), w. 
thusiast. Howell. 

Zealotry (zel’ot-ri), n. Behaviour of a 
zealot, excessive or undue zeal; fanaticism. 
* Inquisitorial cruelty and party zealotry.’ 
Coleridge, 

Zealous (zel'us), a. [From zeal, Jealous is 
really the same word.) 1. luspired with 
zeal; warmly engaged or ardent in the pur- 
suit of an object; fervent; eager; earnest: 
rarely in a lind sense, 

If ceafens love should go in search of virtue, 
Where should he find it purert Stat. 
The learned and plows Bishop of Alexandria, Dio- 
Hysius, wrote fo the rea/ews and factions Presbyter 
ovarus. fp, Gawmden, 
Being thus saved himself, he may be gec/ews in the 
salvation of sou ifaw, 


Ardently 


24 Full of religious or pious zeal; religious; | 


Pious Shak. 

Zealously (zel'us-li), ade. 1, In a zealous 
manner; with passionate ardour; with 
eagerness. 

It ia good to be wea/ows ly affected alwaysin a 
thing. 4 (nail, ‘or ig 


—a Religiously; with religious or pious zeal. 

fom. 

Zealousness (rel‘us-nes), n. The quality of 
being zealous; zeal. 

zebec, Zebeck (zé'bek), i. 

Zebra (zé’bra), m. 
A pachydermatous, solidungulate mammal, 
the Equus or Avinws zebra, a quadruped of 


ndte, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


A wealot; an en- 


Same as Tebec. | 
[A native African word] 


southern Africa, nearly as large as a horse, 
white, striped with numerous brownish- 
black bands on the head, trunk, and lega, 
except on the belly and inside of the thigha 





The zebras graze in herds on the steep hill- 
side, and seek the wildest and most seques- 
tered spots, so that they are extremely difi- 
cult of approach, not only from their wakcl- 
ful habite and great swiftness of foot, but 
also from the inaccessible nature of their 
abodes, The zebra is one of the handsomest, 
and also one of the wilklest and least tract- 
able ofanimale Only in a few instances has 
it been domesticated, for it al ways retains its 
vicious, obstinate, and fickle nature. The 
name zebra is sometimes applied to the 
‘ula, and the dauw or Burchell'’s zebra; 
but they differ from the zebra in ha 
ine on the lower limbs, while those on 
the body are not so black as the true zebra. 
The zebra is said to be becoming nearly 
extinct. See DAUW, QUAGGA 


| Zebra-opossum (zé'bra-é-pos"sum), = 


Same as Zebra-wolf. 

Zebra~ plant (x6’ ra-plant), nm. The Cala- 
thea gebrina, so called from the alternate 
dark-coloured and green stripes on Its 
leaves. 

aie dai (z2é'bra-wylf), mn. See THyYls- 


Zebra- wood (zé'bra-wyd), n, A kind of 
wood imported from South America used 
by cabinet-makera, produced ly the Ompha- 
fobnin Lambert, belonging to the nat. order 
Connaraces. Its coloura consist of brown 
on a white und, clouded with biack, and 
each strongly contrasted, and somewhat re- 
eernbling the skin of azebra It is used ia 
the manufacture uf furniture Called ale 
Pigeon-twood. 

Zebrine (zé'brin), a. Pertaining to the ze 
lira; resembling the zebra; striped some- 
what like the zebra. Darwin. 

Zebu (zé'hi), n. [The native Indian name) 
A ruminant of the ox tribe, the Taurus in- 
dicus or Boa indicus. This quadrapes dif. 
fera from the cuniinen ox in baving one, or 





Zfely (Tavrus fodiens) 


more rarely two, humps of fat on the shoul- 
ders, and in having eighteen caudal vertebra 
instead of twenty-one. It varies im size 
from a large mastiff dog to a full-grown 
European bull. It is fuund extensively 
India, and also in China and northern 
Africa. It is often called the Jndian Bull 
or Or and Cow. The zebus are used m 
beasts of burden, ond their flesh ja waed 
as an article of food, especially the hump, 


which is esteemed os a aie Geiteag. 
uman | 


To this stock belong the 
or gacred bulla of Siva. 

Zechariah (zek-a-ri'a), mn The name of one 
of the books of the Hible, the work of one 
of the twelve minor prophets. Little & 
known of his history, and the obscurity of 
his style has much embarrassed the com- 
mentators on this béok. 

Zechin (eck'in), mn. (It. wechino, Fr. 


Bee SEQUIN.) A Venetian gold cain, worth 


oil, pound; lu, Sc. abune; y, Se. fey. 


ZECHSTEIN 


abatib On. ‘4d evi. 
Zechstein (zek'sti 
. (zek’stin or tsech’stin), n. [G., 


from zeche, a mine, and stein, stone.) In 
geol, a German limestone, the equivalent of 
the English Permian or magnesian lim 
stone, It lies immediately under the red 
sandstone and above the marl slate of the 
Por tp limestone formation. 

Zed (zed). The name of the letterZ ‘Zed, 
thou unnecessary letter." Shak. Frovin- 
clally called also Jzzard. 

Zedoasy (zed'd-a-ri), 1. Le K coaggpoie i 
f oaria, Ar. and Pers. ped wii 
ean zedoary.) The name given to the 
root-stocks of certain plants of the genus 
Curcuma. They are aromati 
Pungo maa tonic, and are usec 


uce skort 2 pore dearia 


for 


and long zedoary of 
prod Zerumbet, natives sof Indian and China. 
Zee-koe (zi'ki), mn. [D., lit. sea (or lake) 
cow.] The name given by the Dutch colon- 
ists of South Africa to the hippopotamus. 
Zeine (26'in, 26'in), mn. [From zea 
(which see).] The gluten of maize, a sub- 
stance of a yellowish colour, soft, insipid, 
and alastic, | 1 from the seeda of Zea 
Maye or Indian corn. It is anid to differ 
essentially from the gluten of wheat. 
Zel(zel),n An Eastern 
of the cymbal kind. 
Where, some hours sisce, was heard the swell 


OW trumpet and the clash of nei, 
Bidding the bright-eyed sun farewell. Jarre. 


Zelousie t (rel’us-i), nm. Journey, 
zelousie and the eagre feersenes of Olim 


pias." 
J, Udall, 


, bitter oes 
Round zedoary is a 


instrument of music | 


(zem-in-dir’), n. [Per. zeminddr, | 


zemindar 
a landholder—zemin, land, and dir, holding, 
aholder.] In India, one of a clase of offici 


created under the Mogul government of . 


India. They have been pressed, first, ns 
district governors, second, as landed pro- 
prietors, and third, as farmers or collectors 
of the government revenne on land. Their 
functions appear to have been to a great 


Usually written | 


6- | 


‘The | 


extent arhitrary and variable, but founded | 


on and arising out of the last-named office. 
At the present day, in Benga 
lias all the rights of a tish landed 

prietor, subject to the payment of the Jand- 
tax, and also to a certain ill-defined tenant- 
right on the part of tenants who have long 
held on of their farms. Spelled also 


Zamindar, ta-da-rt 
dary, Zemindaree (zem'in- 
zemi'in- da-re n. The office or jurisdiction 

a zemindar; the land by a 
zeminidar, 

(ze-nii’na), n. [ Per, zenanah, be- 
longing to women, from za, woman. } 
The name given to the portion of a house 
reserved exclusively for the females be- 

Py to a family of caste in India, 
(zend), a. Ths rend in Zend-Avesta 
(which ay ne . Ao ancient Iranian lan- 
guace, in w ich are composed the sacred 
ea: of the Zoroastrians. It ig a member | 
@ 
closely allied to Sanskrit, especially th 
Sanakrit of the Vedas, by means of which, 
and by the help of com ve philol 
it has been deciphered. Called also Avestan. | 
2. A cop 
orsacred writings of 


n argo languages, and very | 


, the zemindar | 
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lestial horizon; thatpoint in the visibleceles- | 


tial hemisphere which is vertical to the spec- 
tator, and from which a line drawn perpen- | 
dicular to the 


ty 
| 


na sing e 
rth a perfect 
sphere. Each 
t on the sur- 

the eart 
has therefore its 
corresponding 
sal le 
eof the 
elestial horizon 
is termed the 
nadir, and a Ver- 
tical line or plane 
Sask Cirougt she 
6 

venithand nadir 
the spectator's place being considered as the 
centre of the celestial sphere. —2 The higheat 
point of a person's fortune, or the highest or 
culminating point of any subject referred to. 


By my prescience 

I fod my cenith doth oe u, 

A most auspicious star ee 
—Zenith distance, The zenith distance of a 
heavenly kodyi' thearc intercepted between 
the bod zenith, being the same as 
the co-altitude of the body. —#enith sectoran 
astronomical instrument for measuring with 
great accuracy the zenith distances of etara 
which pass near the zenith. It is alao used 
in he surveys for determining 
the difference of latitude of two stations by 
observing the difference of the zenith dis- 
tances of the same star at the two stations 
as it posses the meridian. It consists essen- 
tially, a8 its name implies, of a portion of a 
Seat nication atin t, ae 3 
scope, a geode' strumen ng ad- 
justments in altitude and azimuth, a “ 
ated vertical semicircle, a level, an 
crometer: used for measuring the difference 
of the zenith distances of two stars as a 
aren empowey, Coens latitade, the stars 
being such as ridian about the 





Zenith and Nadir. 


a mil- 


mee baten op atoianoe thezenith. Zetetic (z2é-tet’ik), 
shad ( ), a 


ning 
The SS ned blue. * 


Tyndall. 
Zeolite Spite [Gr. zed, to oan, | to 
foam, and Lith oa week: so named | 
by Cronstedt fran their boiling and bre 
when heated by the blow- ‘Pipe: } A generic 
name of hydrated double sil 
the principal basea are aluminium and cal- 
clum. Zeolites frequently contain iron, mag- 
nesium, and meni |e Zeolites intumesce be- 
fure the bluw-pipe, sic are decomposed by 
acids, yielding silica Among them are an- 
alcime, apophyllite, harmotome, stilbite,d&e. 
Zeolitic (zé-i- ’ik), a. Pertaining to zeo- 
lite; consisting of zeolite or resembling it. 


to Soy vith. 


| Zeolitiform (ze- -O-lit! i-form),a. Having the | 


form of zeclite.* 


(zef-a-ni’a), n. The name of one 


+ | Zephaniah ( 
the books of the Bible, the work of one of 


name for the Zend-Avesta | 


Zoroaster. | 
Zend-Avesta (zend- a-ves'ta),n. [This name 


seema to mean ‘commentary-text,' or autho- 
rized text and commentary. The first 

tion of the name fs now usually applie 

the language in which the early portion of 
the work is written.) The collective name 
for the sacred writings of the Guebers or 
Parsees, ascribed to Zoroaster, and rever- 
enced as a bible or sole rule of faith and 
practice. It consists of several divisions, 
of which the oldest is written in the primi- 
_ pate language. It is often called the 

cesta, - 


Zendik (zen’ dik), m [Ar., an infidel, an | 
t] This name ja given in the Enst 


= et to diabelievers in revealed religion, 
uot oe to such as are accused of magical | 


Zenik’ (zé'nik), n, An African quairupes, 
the suricute or fuur-toed weasel. Seo 
SURICATE. 

Zenith ( (2a’nith), n. [Fr. zenith, from 8p. 
Zenit, zenith, a corruption of Ar. samt, sem, 
mene for samt-ur-ras, eent-er-ras, 

rof the bead, zenith, samt being a way. 

kin azimufh.] 1. The vertical point of the 
nearer at any place, or point right above 
a spectator’ 8 head; the upper pole of the ce- 


ch chain; th, Sc. loch; i, job; 


g, 90; 


| 2erda 
| aoim 


the minor prophets The author lived in the | 
reign of Josiah, in the seventh century B.C. 
The subjects of his prophecy are the tempo- 
rary deswlation of Judea, the destruction of 
the Philistines, Moabites, Ammonites, As- 
ayrians, &c,, and the promise that God will 
leave a righteous remnant in Israel. 
Zephyt, Zephyrus (zef'ér, re {L. 
zephyrus, from Gr. zephyros, al 
oe ap the west.] oe Ao wind: 


tna hata paaeanily ies phyrus, penile freon. 
race 3 rion iid Make 
ihe moat tail mil Sad went f all the sylvan 


As gentle 
As septtyrs blowing below the violet, 
Nat wagying his sweet head. SA k, 


Mid as when 2¢f4yrws on Flora breathes, Afiiter, 


rda),n. [African.) A beautiful little 
of the genus Megalotis,family Canidm, 
rincipally found in northern Africa; the 
nen See MEGALOTIS. 

Zero (zé'rh), n (Fr. zére, It. and Sp. zero 
from Ar. #ifr, a cipher, by contracting such 
forms aa zefro, zifro; really therefore the 
game word as cipher.) 


nothing; a cipher; nothing. 


As to number they (the teeth of fishes) range from | 


frre to countless qQuantitice. 


fh, Fr. torn; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


1. No number or | Zeus (zis), n 
quantity; nomber orqnuantity diminished to | divinity among the Greeka; the ruler 


ZEUS 


2 In elaniis, any convenient point with re- 
ference to which quantitatively estimable 
B pote of the same kind are compared; 
e point of a graduated instrument at which 
ita scale commences; the neutral point be- 
tween any ascending aud scale 
- series, generally represented by the mark 
In thermometers the zero of the Centi- 
ol and Réaumur scales is the freezing- 
pes: of water; in Fahrenheit's scale, 32° 
velow the freezing- point of water. The zero 
of Wedgwood's pyrometer corresponds with 
1077" Fahr.—Absolute zero, 277 C., at which 
temperature any given body is su; to 
contain no heat. In elect. an object is sald 
to be at zero potential when it is in contact 
with and is at the same potential as the 
earth,—Zero point, the point Indicating the 
commencement of any scale or reckon 
Zest (zest), n. (Fr. zeste, a kind of parti on 
ina walnut, the peel of ano or lemon; 
from L. schiatus, Gr. achiatos it, divided, 
from echizd, to split or divide ‘whence also 
schism). ] LA plece of orange or lemon 
used to give favour to liquor, or the fine thin 
oil that spurts out of it when equeezed; 
the w thick skin fn mea the kernel 
of a walout —2 Something that gives a 
pleasant as that which serves to enhance 
erg hence, a pleasant ; that 
onal ty which makes a thing enjoyable; 


ar of disposition cl Gi gives th 
highest pent fit relish to saci} leherreunsee Caren. 
3. Relish or keenness of pleasure experi- 
enced; keen enjoyment; gusto. 

They ned and partook of the rude fare with the 
seul o aod youth, Lard Loartiom, 
Zest (zest), v.t. 1. To add a zest or relish to, 

My Lord, wheo my wine's right 1 pever care it 
should be sestew, Critter, 

2. To cut, as the peel of an orange or lenron 

from top to bottom into thin slips, or to 

faneens, as peel over the surface of any- 


thing. 

Zeta (zé'ta), n. [L. zeta, for dita, a cham- 
ber, a dwelling, from Gr. diaita, a way of 
livi mode of life, dwelling} <A little 
cl or chamber. Applied by some writers 
to the room over the porch of a Christian 
church where the sexton or porter resided 
ond kept the lg documents. Ariften. 

(Gr. t@tmkos, from 

24ted, to seek. } Proceeding by inquiry; seck- 

ing. —The zetetic method,in math, the method 


used in endeavouring to discover the value 


of unknown QUnitias OF. ies oF We find the solu- 
tion of a problem. there 
Zetetic (z0-tet'ik), nm. yo a name 


adopted by some of the Pyrrbonists. 


cates in which | Zetetics (zé-tet'iks), n. A name given to 


that of algebra which consists in the 
ine search after unknown quantities. 
zeti (zé-tik’i-la), » [A dim. of zefla 


(whieh see)] A small withdrawing-room. 

Zeuglodon ah gpa hen mn. [Gr. zevglé, the 
strap or loop of a yoke, and odows, odentos, 
a tooth, lit. yoke-foofh; so called from the 
peculiar form of ita molar teeth.] An ex- 


tinct genus of marine mammals, regarded 
by Huxley as intermediate between the trie 
cetaceans and the carnivorous seals. The 


aperies had an elongated snout, conical in- 
a and molar teeth with triangular ser- 
crowns, implanted in te Ag in by 
two “asp ld each molar appearing 
formed of two se te teeth united a the 
crown (whanes 18 generic name) They 
belong to the eocene and miocene, the beat 
known species being Z. cetoides of the mid- 
dle eocene of the United States, which at- 
tained a length of 70 feet. The first found 
remains were belleved to be those of a rep- 
tile, and the name Lavsiloseurwas was there- 
fore given to them 
tidsa (zit-glo-don’ti-da), n.pl, An 
extinct ie of cetaceans, of which Zeug- 
lodon is (eben), n 
Zeugma ma Phe 
Zeng ane ies youn rt 
in grammar in which two nouns are jo ed 
to a verb sultable to only one of them, Int 
8 esting another verb suitable to the 
other noun; or in which an adjective is 
similarly used with two nouns. 
Zeugmatic (ziig-mat'lk), a2. Of or pertain- 
ing to the of speech zeugma 
1. In hae the supreme 
ther gods: rall d he sete 
other € treate ns the eqniva- 
lent of the dail Tupiter. See JCPITER.— 
2 A genus of acanthopterygions fi-hes, re- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


ZEUXITE 





markable for their roundish or oval com- 

pressed form. To this genus belongs the 

speciescalled doree, dory, and John Dory (Z. 
aber). See DOREE. 

Zeuxite (ziksit), n. <A zeolitic mineral 
found in Cornwall 

Zibet, Zibeth (zib’et), ». [See CIVET.] A 
digitigrade carnivorous mammal aa 
to the genus Viverra, the JV’. zibetha, an 
bearing a close resemblance to the civet- 
cat. It is found on the Asiatic coast, and 
in some of the larger islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. It secretes an odoriferous 
substance which resembles that of the civet, 
and is perhaps equally prized. It is often 
tamed by the natives of the countries where 
it is found, and it inhabits the houses like 
a domestic cat. 

Zibethum (zi-bé’tum), n. A name given to 
the unctuous odoriferous substance secreted 
by the zibet. 

Ziega (2é’ga), n. Curd 
by adding acetic acid, after rennet has 
ceased to cause coaguiation. Brande & Coz. 

Zif (zif), n. The second month of the Jewish 
sacred year, and the eighth of the civil, an- 
avery to part of our April and May. 1 Ki. 

1 


vi. 1. 

Ziffiust (zif'i-us), n. Probably for Xiphias, 
the sword-fish. ‘Huge zigius whom mari- 
ners agi rotenone ; a 

Zigzag (zig’zag), n (Fr. zig-zag, from G. 
zuwk-zack, perhaps reduplicated from zacke, 
a tooth or sharp prong or point, a dentil.] 
1. Something that has short sharp turns or 
angles, asa line. ‘Cracks and zigzaga of the 
head.” Pope —2. In fort. a trench of ap- 
proach against a fortress, so constructed 
that the line of trench may not be enfiladed 
by the defenders. —3 In arch. a zigzag 
deeply a chevron or dancette. 

Zigzag (zig’zag), a. Having sharp and quick 
turns or flexures. ‘By zig-zag paths, and 
jute of pointed rock.’ Tennyson. — Zigzag 
moulding, inarch. see CHEVRON, DANCETTE. 

Zigzag (zig‘zag), v.t. To form with short 
turns or angles. T7'. Warton. 

Z'gzag (zig/zag), v.i. To move or advance in 
a zigzag fashion; to form zigzags; as, the 

ath zigzaga. 
Ty (zig-zag’ér-i), n. The quality of 


being zigzag; crookedness. ‘ The zigzaggery 
of my father’s approaches.’ Sterne. [ J 
(zig’zag-i), a. Having sharp and 


quick turns; zigzag. ‘° The zigzaggy pattern 
by Saxons invented.’ R. H. Barham. 

zillah (zil’la), n. In Hindustan, a local di- 
vision of a country; a shire or county. 

Zimb (zim), n. (Ar. zimb, a fly.) A dipterous 


insect of Abyssinia, resembling the tsetse of 
the more southern parts of Africa, to whose 





Zimb, from Bruce's Travels. 


family it probably belongs, in being very 
destructive to cattle. It is somewhat larger 
than a bee, and thicker in proportion. 
t-water (zim ’ent-wa-tér), n. [QG. 
cementwasser, lit. cement or cementation 
water; comp. cementkupfer, copper de- 
ted in water.) A name given to water 
found in copper mines; water impregnated 
with copper 
Zimome (zi mdm) 
Zinc (zingk), #. [Fr. zine, G. Sw. and Dan. 
zinik; allied to G, zinn, tin.) Sym. Zn. At. 
wt. #5 <A metal frequently called spelter 
incommerce. It has a strong meta)lic lustre 
and a bluish-white colour, Its texture is 
lamellated and crystalline, and its specific 
gravity about 7. I[t is a hard metal, being 
acted on by the file with difficulty, and its 
toughness is such as to require considerable 
force to break it when the mass is large. At 
low or high degrees of heat it is brittle, but 
between 250° and 300° F. it is both malle- 
able and ductile, and may be rolled or 
hammered into sheets of considerable thin- 
ness and drawn into wire Ite malleability 
ia considerably diminished by the impuri- 
tles which the zinc of commerce containa 
It fuses at 772" F., and when slowly cooled 
crystallizes in four- or six-sided prisms, 
Zine undergoes little change by the action 
Of air and moisture. When fused in open 
Vessels it absorbs oxygen and forms the 


Bee ZYMOME, 


Fate, far, fat, fall: meé, met, her; 


roduced from milk | 


Se eee 


pine, pin; 
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white oxide called flowers of zinc. Heated 
strongly in air it takes fire and burns with 
a beautiful white light, forming oxide of 
zinc. Zinc is found in considerable abun- 
dance. It does not occur in the native state, 
but is obtained from ita ores, which are 
chiefly the sulphide, or zinc-blende, and the 
carbonate or calamine. The oxide of zinc 
(ZnO) is a fine white powder insoluble in 
water, but very soluble in acids, which it 
neutralizes, being a very powerful base, of 
the same class as magnesia. It combines 
also with some of the alkalies. Zinc forms 
a series of compounds with organic radicles, 
such as zinc methyl, Zn(CH;),,and zinc ethyl, 
Zn(C,H Several of the salts of zinc are 
employed in medicine, as the sulphate or 
white vitriol (ZnS0,), the chloride or butter 
of zinc (ZnCl,), the acetate and the cyanide. 
Sheet-zine is largely employed for lining 
water cisterns, baths, &c., for making 
spouts, pipes, fur covering roofs, and several 
other architectural purposes. Plates of this 
metal are used as generators of electricity 
in voltaic batteries, &c.; they are also em- 
ployed in the production of pictures, &c., in 
the style of woodcuts. (See ZINCOGRAPHY.) 
Zinc is much employed in the manufacture 
of brass and other alloys, and in preparing 

Ivanized iron. See GALVANIZED. 

c (zingk). vt. To coat or cover with 
zinc. See GALVANIZED. 

Zinc-amy]l (zingk’am-il), n. <A colourless, 
transparent liquid, composed of zinc and 
amyl. When exposed to the air it absorbs 
oxygen rapidly, emitting fumes, but does 
not take fire spontaneously. 

Zinc-blende (zingk’blend), n. Native sul- 
pe of zinc, a brittle transparent or trans- 
ucent mineral, consisting essentially of 
sulphur and zinc, but often containing a 
considerable proportion of iron. It occurs 
crystallized, massive, or in other forms, and 
of various colours, but usually yellowish, 
red, brown, or black. Called also simply 
Blende. 

Zinc-bloom (zingk’blém), n. A mineral 
sa nevanc? of the same composition as cala- 
mine. 

Zino-ethy] (zingk’é-thil), n. (Zn(C,H;);.) A 
colourless volatile liquid composed of zinc 
and the radicle ethy]. It has powerful affin- 
{ties for oxygen, igniting spontaneously on 
exposure to air. It is formed by heating 
zinc with iodide of ethyl under pressure. 
Brande & Cox. 

Zinciferous (zing-kif’ér-us), a. (Zine, and 
L. fero, to bear.) Producing zinc; as, zine- 

erous ore. 

cite (zingk’it), n. In mineral. a native 
ferriferous oxide of zinc, found at Franklin 
and Stirling-Hill in New Jersey. It is 
brittle, translucent, of a deep red colour, 
sometimes inclining to yellowish. It owes 
its colour to the presence of a small quan- 


tity of oxide of manganese. 

Zincky (zingk’i), a. Pertaining to zinc; con- 
taining zinc; having the appearance of 
zinc. Written also Zinky. 

The sinchy ores are said to be grayer than other 
ores. Mirwan 
Zinc-methy] (zingk’ineth-f, 7. (Zn(CHs)¢-.) 
A volatile liquid of very fetid smell as 
with poisonous vapours. It takes fire spon- 
taneously on exposure to the atmosphere. 

Called also Zinc-methide. 

Zincode (zingk’6d), n. (Zine, and Gr. hodos, 
a way.) The positive pole of a galvanic 
battery. 

Zincographer (zing-kog'ra-fér),n. One who 
practises zincography 


2inc hic, Zincographical (zing-ko- 


grafik, zing-kd-graf'ik-al), a, Relating to 
Zrincography 
Zincography (zing-kog’ra-f), n. (Zine, and 


Gr. graphd, to write.] An art in its essential 
features similar to lithography, the stone 
printing-surface of the latter being replaced 
by that of a plate of polished zinc, <A form 
of this art called anastatic printing is de- 
acribed under ANASTATIC. 

Zincoid (zingk'oid), 0. (Zine, and Gr. cidos, 


likeness.) Resembling zinc; pertaining to 
zinc ; a term applied to the zincous plate 
which is in connection with a copper plate 


ina voltaic circle, and denoting the positive 
vg or zincode; the chlorons plate which 
a in connection with a zinc plate being 
Tee the chloroid plate, or negative 
Pore, 
z2lncolysis (zing-kol'l-sis), mn. [Zine, and Gr 
lyd, to decompose.) A term in electro-chem. 
era to Electrolysis, denoting a mode 
of decomposition occasioned by the induc- 











note, not, move; taibe,. tub, byll; 


Zinco-polar (zingk’é-pdl-ér), a. 


Zincous ( 


Zinc-vitriol (zingk’vit-ri-ol), 
Zinc-white (zingk’whit), n. 


Zingiberaceous (zin’ji-bér-4” shus 


ZIRCONIA 


tive action of the affinities of zinc, or the 
sitive metal. 
colyte (zingk’ol-it), n. [See above.) A 
term equivalent to Electrolyte, denoting a 
body decomposable by electricity, the de- 
composition being occasioned by the action 
of zinc, or the positive metal. 





In gale. a 
term applied to the surface of the zinc, in 
a battery, presented to the acid. Hodlyn. 
igk’us), a. Pertaining to zinc, 
or to the positive pole of a voltaic battery. 
—Zincous element, the basic or 
element of a binary compound.—Zincous 
foe that pole of a particle of zinc, or of 

ydrochloric acid, which has the attraction 
or affinity which is characteristic of zinc, 
or the zincous attraction. 

n In chem 


sulphate of zinc; white ear aie 
a pigment now largely substituted for white- 
lead as being more permanent and not 
isonous. 
el (tsing’el), n. (G.] A teleostean fish 
of the genus Aspro, closely allied to the 
perch family. The body is very elongated 
n form, reaching in one of the species (A. 
zingel of the Danube and its tributaries) s 
length of 12 to 15 inches. The mouth is 
situated under a rounded and projecting 
snout, the scales are remarkably 
dorsal fins are widely separated, and the 
ventral fins are large. The only other 
spevice (A. arts), abundantly found in 
e Rhine, the Rhone, and their tributaries, 
isa mnch smaller fish. Both are considered 
very palatable. 
Of (zinpg’go), n. Same as Zine. Wal- 


(zin‘ji-an), a. In philol. a name 
sometimes given to the South African family 
of toner sae ae one and siete 

ne uliarity o amily, especially 
the Kafir branch, is the use of cluaks or 
clicks in speaking. See CLUCK. 


ptt Of 


ceous. 


or pertaining to ginger, or to the 
ace. Written also Zi 


Zinkenite (zingk’en-It), . (After a German 


. B, 
&"s6-6, zin’ji-bér-a” 


fants zedoary, 


director of mines of the name of Zinakea.] 
A steel- ore of antimony and lead. 
(zink’i), a. See ZINCKY. 

Zingiber (zin’zi-bér, zin’ji-bér), a 
{L. 2i er, zinziber, ginger.) A genus of 
plants, nat. order Zinziberacem. The species 
are natives of hot climates, and are widely 
cultivated in both the Kast and West Indies, 
as well as in China and Africa. The most 
important is Z. officinalis, the rhizome of 
which is the well-known ginger of the shops. 


See GINGER. 
beracess (szin’zi-bér- 
-é),n. pl. A nat. order of 
plants, of which the genus Zinziber is the 
type. The species are all tropical plants or 
nearly so, the greater number inhabiting 
various parts of the East Indies. They are 
generally objects of great beauty, on account 
of the development of their fioral envelo 
and the rich colours of their bracts; bat 
they are chiefly valued for the sake of the 
aromatic and stimulating pro o 
ti d stimulati perties of the 
rhizome or root, such as are found in ginger, 
moms, &c. 
beraceous (zin’zi-vér-&shus), a. Same 
as Z PA fo Asada 


Zion (z\’on), ». 1. A mount or eminence in 


Ziphius (zifi-us), 7 


Jerusalem, the royal residence of David and 
his successors. ence— 2. The theocracy 
or church of God 
Let Jem and her cons rejoice A atte 

A genus of cetaceans 
belonging to the family Rhynchoceti, closely 
allied to the aperm-whales. See Rarsxcio- 
CETL 


Zircon (zér’kon), n, [(Cingalese.] (Zr8oO, ) 


A mineral originally found in Ceylon, in the 
sands of rivers, along with spine), sapphire, 
tourmalin, andiron sand. Zircon, hyacinth, 
and zirconite are regarded as vaneless of 
the same species. They are essentially ali- 
cates of zirtonium, generally containing 
tuinute portions of iron, The primitive 
form of the crystals is an octahedron, com- 
posed of two four-sided prisms. The com- 
mon form is a rectangular four-sided prism 
Called sometimes Jargon, 


Zirconia (z¢r-k0'ni-n), mn (ZrO...) An «wide 


of the metal zirconium, discovered tvyy Kap 
roth in the year 1780 In the zircon of Ceylon, 
an subsequently in the hyacinth of Expaily 
in France. It resembles alumina in appear- 
ance. It is so hard as to scratch glom 


oil, pound; 


i, 8c. ahune: $, Se. fey. 


ZIBCONIC 


When pure it is a white powder. It forms 
sults with acids.—Zirconia light, an intensely 
brilliant light, differing from the oxyhydro- 
gen or lime light only in that it is produced 
from zircon cones acted on by oxygen and a 
highly carburetted gas, in place of the less 
durable lime balls of the other process. 

zirconic (zér-kon’ik), a. Of, pertaining to, 
oF containing zirconium. 

airoanite (zér’kon-it), n. A variety of the 
zircon. 

Zirconium (zér-ké’ni-um), n. Sym. Zr. At. 
wt. 89°6. The metal contained in zirconia 
Berzelius first obtained zirconium in 1824; 
but Davy had previously rendered ita exis- 
tence quite probable. It is commonly ob- 
tained in the form of a black powder, but 
it is also known in the crystalline state, 
forming blackish-gray highly lustrous lam- 
ins, having a specific gravity 415. Zir- 
conium forms a chloride ZrCl, and an 
oxide ZrO,, commonly known as zirconia 
It exista in a few rare minerals, notably in 
zircon or hyacinth, which is a silicate of 
zirconium. It appears to form a link be- 
tween aluminium and silicon. 

Zither, Zithern (tsit’er, tsit’ern), n. [G., 
from L. cithara. See CITHARA.) A stringed 
musical instrument consisting of a sound- 
ing-box pierced with a large circular sound- 
hole near the middle, the strings, to the 
number of thirty-one in the more perfect 
forms of the instrument, being made of 
steel, brass, catgut, and silk covered with 
fine silver or copper wire, and tuned by 
pegs at one end. Five of the strings are 
stretched over a fretted keyboard, and are 
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Elsgie Zither, 


used for playing the melody, the fingers of 
the left hand stopping the strings on the 
frets, the right-hand thumb armed with a 
metal ring, striking the strin These 
strings, which are tuned in fifths, have a 
chromatic range from C in the second s 

of the bass staff to D on the sixth ledger- 
line above the treble. All the remaining 
strings, called the accompanying scines, 
are struck by the first three fingers of the 
right hand, and being unstopped produce 
only the single tone to which they are tuned. 
The instrument while being played rests on 
a table with the keyboard side nearest the 
performer. Tyrol seems to be the native 
country of this instrument. 

Zizania (zi-za’ni-a), n. (Gr. zizanion, dar- 
nel) A genus of grasses, the best-known 
species of which is Z. aquatica, the Cana- 
dian wild rice. It is common in all the 
waters of North America from Canada to 
Florida, where it is known also by the name 
of Tuscarora. The seeds afford a nutritious 
article of diet to the wandering tribes of 
North-west America. It was introduced 
oe country in 1793 by Sir Joseph 


Banks. 

Zizel (zi'zel), n. Same as Suslik. 

Zixyp us (zi‘zi-fus), n. [From zizouf, the 
Arabic name of the lotus) <A genus of 
plants, nat. order Rhamnacezx. The species 
are shrubs with alternate leaves, spiny 
stipules, and mucilaginous fruit, which is 
edible. Z. vulgaris, or common jujube, is 
a native of 8 and is now cultivated in 
many parts of Europe. In Spain and Italy 
the fruit is eaten as a dessert, and in the 
winter season asadry sweetmeat. Z. Lotus 
isa native of southern Europe and northern 
Africa. (See Lotus.) There are numerous 
other species. 

Zoaduls (zd-ad’i-1é), n. pl. In bot. the loco- 
motive spores of some Conferve. 

zoantharia (z5-an-tha’ri-a),n pl. (Gr. zdon, 
a living animal, and anthos, a flower.} The 
helianthoid polyps or ‘animal flowers,’ 
constituting the first order of the class 
Actinozoa, characterized by the disposition 
of their soft parts in multiples of five or six, 
and by the possession of simple, usually 
numerous tentacles. They have their name 

ch, chain:  ¢h, Sc. lock; 


g.go; j, job; 
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from their resemblance to flowers, are more 
or leas elongate: and very contractile. 
They are divided into three sub-orders— 
Zoantharia Malacodermata, in which the 
corallum is absent or very rudimentary, Z. 
Sclerobasica, in which it is sclerobasic, and 
Z. Selerodermata, in which it is scleroder- 
mic. (See SCLEROBASIC, SCLERODERMIC. ) 
Eminent zoologists have questioned the va- 
lidity of the distinction between sclerobasic 
and sclerodermic corals. 

Zoanthidse (z6-an’thi-dé), n. pl. A family of 
polyps of the order Zoantharia, and sub- 
order Z. Malacodermata. These poly 
form colonies united by a fleshy or co 
ceous coenosarc in the shape of a crust or of 
creeping roots, and they have no power of 
locomotion. The caenosarc is sometimes 
found strengthened by imbedded spicules, 
adventitious grains of sand, and other 
foreign substances. 

Zoanthropy (z6-an’thro-pi), n. ier zon, 
an animal, and anthropos, met D ae 
a species of monomaniacal delusion, in 
which the patient believes himself to be 
transformed into a beast. 

Zobo (z6’bd6), 2. A hybrid between the 
common Hindu ox and the yak, and in ap 
pearance not unlike the spk bi ox. It is 
reared in the western parts of the Himalaya, 
where it is employed as a beast of burden, 
and its flesh and milk form important 
articles of food. 

ZOCCO (z0ok’k6), n. A zocle or socle 

Zocle, Zoccolo (z6’k), zok’k6-15), n. [It. 
zoccolo; from L. soecus, a sock.) A square 
body under the base of a pedestal, &c., serv- 
ne for the support of a bust, statue, or 
ie umn. Written also Zocco, Socle. See 

LE. 

Zodiac (26’di-ak), n. (Fr. zodi , L. zodi- 
acus, the zodiac, from Gr. zédiakos (kyklos, 
circle, understood), from zédion, dim. of 
zoon, an animal) 1. An imaginary belt or 
zone in the heavens, extending about 8° 
on each side of the ecliptic. It is divided 
into twelve equal called signs. (See 
SIGN.) It was marked out by the ancients 
as distinct from the rest of the heavens 
because the apparent places of the sun, 
moon, and the planets known to them were 
always within it. This, however, is not true 
of the newly discovered planeta —2 A 
girdle; a belt; a zone. (Rare and poetical.) 

By his side 
As in a glistering sodiac, hung his sword. Milton. 

Zodiacal (zd5-di’ak-al), a. Pertaining to the 
zodiac; a8, zodiacal signs; zodiacal planets. 
— Zodiacal light, a luminous tract of an 
elongated tri ar figure, lying nearly in 
the ecliptic, its é being on the horizon, 
and its apex at varying altitudes, seen at 


. certain seasons of the year either in the west 


after sunset or in the east before sunrise. 
It appears with greatest brilliance within 
the tropics, where it sometimes rivals the 
Milky Way. Itanature isunknown, the most 
plausible hypothesis, supported by many of 
our most eminent modern astronomers, 
being that it is the glow from a cloud of 
meteors revolving round the sun. 

Zoea (z6’é-a), 2. The name given by Bose to 
the larve of decapod crustaceans, under the 
impression that they were adults constitut- 
ing a distinct genus. The mistake was due 
to the fact that the young decapod leaves 
the egg in a form very different from that 
of the full-grown animal, this stage of the 
animal's existence being now known as the 
zoea- : 

Zoetrope (z6’é-trép), n. (Gr. 262, life, and 
tropé,a turning, from trepé,to turn.) A toy 
for children, consisting of an optical instru- 
ment, which exhibits pictures as if alive 
and in action, depending like the thauma- 
trope on the persistence of vision. It con- 
sists of a cylinder, open at the top, witha 
series of slite in its circumference, through 
which a person applying his eye to them can 
see the interior. A series of pictures repre- 
senting the different attitudes succeasively 
assumed by an object in performing any 
act from its pnning to its close, as by 
a horseman in leaping a gate, an acrobat 
performing a somersault, and the like, is 
arranged along the interior circumference. 
The instrument is then set in rapid motion, 
and the person ong through sees the 
horseman, «c., as ff endowed with life and 
activity, performing the act proper to his 
character. 

Zohar (zo’har). n. (Heb.] A Jewish book 
of cabalistic commentaries on Scripture, 
and highly esteemed by the rabbis. 

b, Fr. ton; 


ng. sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


ZONE 


Zoilean (z6-i-lé’an), a. (See ZoILIsu.] Re- 
lating to Zoilus, a severe critic; hence, a 
term applied to bitter, severe, or malignant 
criticism or critics. 

Zoilism (z6’il-izm), n. (After Zotlus, a sophist 
and grammarian of Amphipolis, who criti- 
cised Homer, Plato, and Isocrates with ex- 
ceeding severity.) Illiberal or carping criti- 
cisam; unjust censure. 

Bring candid eyes unto the perusal of men's works, 
and let not sordsswe or detraction blast any well-in- 
tended labours. Sir 7. Browne. 


Zoisite (zoisit), n. (From Van Zois, ite dis- 
coverer.} A mineral regarded as a variety 
of epidote. It occurs in deeply striated 
rhomboidal prisms, much compressed and 
rounded; its colours gray, yellowish or bluish 
gray brown, grayish yellow, or reddish 
whi 


Zollverein (tsol’vér-in), n. (G. zoll, toll, 
custom, duty, and verein, union or associ- 
ation.} The German commercial or customs 
union, founded about the year 1818, and 
afterwards Sreatly extended through the 
example and efforts of the government of 
Prussia. Its principal object was the estab- 
lishment of a uniform rate of customs duties 
throughout the various states joining the 
union. The territories of the Zollverein 
now coincide with those of the new German 
Empire (with the notable exceptions of 
Hamburg and Bremen), and include Luxem- 


burg. 

Zomboruk (zom’bo-ruk), n. Same as Zum- 
boorus. 

A section of some eighteen or twenty camels... 
wit wés, or swivel guns, mounted on their 
backs, and an artilleryman or two to each. 

W. H. Russell. 
zonal (z6’nal), a. Having the character of 
a zone, belt, or stripe. 

Zonar (z0’nar), n. (Gr. zdnarion, dim. of 
zoné, a girdle.] <A belt or girdle which na- 
tive Christians and Jews in the East were ob- 
biped to wear to distinguish them from the 

ohammedans. 

zonate (z6n’at), a. In bot. marked with 
zones or concentric bands of colour. 

zone (zn), n. [L. zona, a belt or girdle, a 
zone of the earth, from Gr. z6né, a girdle, 
from zénnymi, to gird.) 1. A girdle or belt. 


An embroider'd sone surrounds her waist. Dryden. 


Hence—2. Any well-marked band or atri 
running round an object.—38.¢ Circuit; cir- 
cumference. Ailton.—4. In geog. one of the 
five great divisions of the earth, bounded b 
circles parallel to the equator, and nam 
according to the temperature prevailing in 
each. The zones are: the id zone, ex- 
tending from tropic to tropic, or 234° north 
and of" south of the equator; two temper- 
ate zones, situated between the tropics and 
polar circles, or extending from the parallel 
of 234° to that of 66}° north and south, and 
therefore called the north temperate and 
the south temperate zone respectively; and 





two frigid zones, situated between the polar 
circles and the north and south poles — 
6. In nat. hist. any well-defined belt within 
which certain forms of plant or animal life 
are confined; as the different belts of v 
tation which occur in mountains and the 
like; specifically, one of the five belts or 
regions into which naturalists divided the 
sea-bottom in accordance with the depth of 
water covering each, this being supposed to 
determine its fauna and flora. They were 
called respectively littoral, circumlsttoral, 
median, inframedian, and abyseal. Subsee- 
quent researches. notably those of the Chal- 
er, have demonstrated that the assumed 
facts were toa great extent erroneous, or- 
ganisms supposed to beconfined to the lit- 
toral zone having been found at the greatest 


w. wig: wh, whig: zh, azure.—See KEY. 


ZONED 








Aapths, .46 In math r part of the sarface | 
of saphere Included between two parallel : 
lance = Ciliary inne, in anat. the black 
mprension of the ciliary processes on the 
vitreous humour of tha eye. 
Loned (/5nd),a. 1, Wearing a ze — 2. Hav. | 
ing zones of hands resembling zones. 
(76n'les),4. Destitate of a zone or 


girdle; unygirded ‘That reeling goddess 
With the zeneleea waist.’ Cowper. 
Zonict (z6n' ik), n. A wirdle; a zme. 


I knerw that the jblace where I was bred stands 
pen a eonte of coral, Smoliet, 
Zonnar (7/n‘tr), n. Same as Zonar. 
Zonular (46n'h-lér), a. Of or relating toa 
Zune zone shaped. ‘The zonular type of a 


acenta.’ Dana 
Loa aule (z6n’ily), n. A little zone, Land, or 
velt 
Zonulet (76n'ti-let), n. A little zone; a zon- 
tle. ‘That rilband ‘out my Julia's waist . 
that zonulet of love.’ Herrick 
Zoo-, (fir. z60n,a living creature.) A com- 
mon prefix in Greek compounds signifying 
anitnal, as, zoology, adescription of animals; 
zoup hyte, an animal plant. 
(w/o-karp). (Gr. zon, an animal, 
and karpos, fruit.) See Zoosporg. 
emical (74-0-kem'i-kal),a. Of or per- 
Binin to zoochemy or animal chemistry. 


faon. 
Animal chemis- 


emy (7-0k’e-mi), 7. 
Dunglian. 
ogen, ene (25’0-jen, 26/0-jén), n. (Gr. 
Bon, an animal, and gennas, to produce. ) 
A glair 4 orgaule ‘subatance found on the sur- 
face of the thermal waters of Baden and 
eleewhore, 
Zoogenic (z5-0-jen'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
Zoos sony. rradaction, 
geny (26-0-ni, 25-0f’e-n!), n. 
z008 dd and the gon-, gen- of oné, genesis, 
generation } The doctrine of the formation 
of tho organs of living beings. 
Zoographer (26-nyg'ra-fér), n. One who 
ractines xoography or describes animals, 


hetr forma and habits. 

Zoographioc, Zoographical (25-0-graf’ ik, 
26-0-yraf‘ik-al), a. oecrtalning to zoography 
or the description of animals. 

Zoograp phist (2-0g‘ra-fist), n. One who 
vacribes or depicta animals; a zoologist. 
Zoography (76-0g’ra-fl), « (Gr. zdun, an 
animal, Pan graphs, to describe.) A descrip- 

tion of animals, their forms and habits. 

Zooid (76’oid), a. (Gr. zéon, a living being, 
an animal, and “eidon, likeness. } Resembling 

eh partalning to to an animal, 
(2O’ohd), 1 [Noe the adjective.} In 
Foo! (a) an rg canto body or cell, some- 
times free and Jocomotive, as a spermnatu- 
zobn, which resembles, but ts not, an ani- 
inal or plant. (6) Oue of the more or less 
completely independent o anisms well scen 
in goophyte, tapeworms, &e., produced by 
gonmation or flasion, whether these remain 
attached to ono another or are detached 
and act free. The term has also been ap- 
piled to the animals produced in the pheno- 
Inenaof alternate goncration intermediately 
between the type from which the series 

began and the original type. 
latry (25-ol’a-tri), n. (Ur. zoon, an ani- 
tal, and latreia, worship.) The worship of 
Naviveia as in the relizion of the ancient 

tana, 

gontlie (20’ol-1t), 1. 
andl dithos, atone. J 

Zoologe or forall, 

Cloger' (70-0V'0-Jor), nA roologint. 
Ological (r6-0-lof{k-al), a, Pertaining to 
"rooleny or the actonce of animals... Zeologi- 
inden, a publle garden in which a col- 
ie ost of ty tea la kept 
ly (70.0 lof ‘Ik. ‘al: lt) adr. Ina 
Zoologica tanner, accomling to the prin- 
ciples of noology, 

Roologist (26 ol'o jist), an. Ono who studies 
or ja well versed tn zoology or the natural 
history of animale 

Zoology (2d-0l0 J), no (From Gr, eden, an 
animal, and layers, dlscourne,| That science 
which treate of the natural history of ani- 
mala, or their atructure, phyalology, classifi- 
ation, habits, and distribution | The term 
‘natural hiatary' has been frequently used 
aa ay Hong mote With soulogy, but such a 
term fa obviously of wider sipnifleance, and 
ahould be used Co indicate the whole ereuip 
af the natural acionees Zoology is a branch 
wl Diolurival sefence, constituting, in fact, 
with (te nelghlour branch botany, the 
Welenve of biology, Tha study comprohenda 
such branches as the warpholegy yf ani- 


(Gr. zjon, an animal, 
Au animal substance 


Fate, far, fat. fall; ime, niet, her; 


™~ 


pine, pin; 
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mals, or the science of form or stroctare, 
which in inclusles eo paralce anatomy, 
by which we investigate external and inter- 
hal appearances, the poustions and relations 
of organs and parts; the derelopment of 
G@nisnal, which treats of the various stages 
leading from the embryonic to the mature 
state. the physiology of animals, which in- 
cludes the stady of the functions of uatri- 
thon, reproduction, and of the nervous sys- 
tem; classification or tazonomy, which 
assigns to the various individuals their 
proper place in the scale of life. A new 
department haa been added in recent times, 
sometimes called etiology, which investi- 
gates the origin and descent of animals, or 
treate of the evolutionary aspecta of zoologi- 
cal science. Various systems of clasaifica- 
tion have been framed by zool Lin- 
neeus divided the animal kingdom into six 
classes, viz. Maminalia, Birds, Fishes, Anv 
phibia, Insecta, and Worms (Vermes). Cu- 
vier proposed a more scientific arrangement. 
He divided the animal kingdom into four 
sub-kingdoms, viz. Vertebrata, Mollusca, 
Articulata, and hadiata. Recent classifi- 
cations are more strictly based on morpho- 
logical characters. Professor Huxley y recog- 
nizes the following sub-kingdoms: Verte- 
brata, Mollusca, Molluscoida, Coelenterata, 
Annulosa, Annulda, Infusoria, and Pro- 
tozoa, See these terms. 
Zoomorphic (z5-0-morfik), a. (Gr. zdon, a 
living being, an avimal, and morphé. shape. } 
Pertaining to anitnal forms: exhibiting ani- 
mal forms. ‘That peculiarly Celtic form of 
interlacing zoomorphie decoration, united 
with coloured designs of diverging 1 spirals 
and trumpet scrolls.’ Jos. An 
Zoomorphism (z6-0-morfizn), n. The state 
of being zoomorphic, characteristic exhibi- 
tion of animal furms. 
But it also exhibits other features . which pre- 
sent as their peculiar and prevailing charactenstic 


that soomorphisns of ornamentation which in this 
case is only partially present. Fos. Anderson. 


Zoonic (z6-on’ik), a. [Gr. zéon, an animal.} 
Pertaining to animals; obtained from ani- 
mal substances. —Zuonie acid, a name given 
by Berthollet to acetic acid. combined with 
animal matter, and obtained by distilling 
animal matter. 

Zoonite (z6-o1n-it),n. In physiol. one of the 
theoretic traneverse divisions of any seg- 
mented body; specifically, one of the seg- 
ments of an articulate animal. 

Zoono (zd-on’o-mi), n. (Gr. 26 
mal, aud nomvs, law.) The laws of animal 
life, or the science which treats of the phe- 
nomena of animal life, their causes and re- 


gone 

ophaga ‘a (zb-offa-ga),n. ([Gr. zdon, an ani- 
Zoo and phags, to eat.) A name given to 
those tribes of animals which attack and 
devour living animals, such as the lion, the 
tiger, the wolf, &c. ‘The term has no scien- 
title value. 

Zoophagan (z5-offa-gan), n. One of the zo- 
opliaga; a sarcophagan. 

Zoophagous (z6-of'a-gus), a. (Gr. 2éon, an 
antl nnd phagd, to eat.) “Feeding on ani- 
mals; sarcoplagous, 

Zoo hilist (26- -of'i-liat), n. A lover of ani- 

s or living creatures; one whose s 


path em 

doo (2z6-of i-li), n. (Gr. zdon, an ani- 
mal, and phslia, love.) A love of animals: 
a sympathy or tender care for living crea- 
tures which prevents all unnecessary acts 
of cruelty or destruction. Cornhill Mag. 

Zoophite (26’0-fit), See ZOOPHYTE. 

oric (z6-0-for’ik),a. (Gr. zdun, an ant- 

, and pherd, to bear.) Bearing an ani- 
mal: as, a znophoric column, that is one 
which supports a figure of an animal. 

Zoophorus (26-of’o rus), 2 (Gr. zdophoros.) 
In ane. arch. the same with the frieze in 
modern architecture; a part between the 
architrave and cornice: so called from the 
figures of animals carved upon it. 

Zoop (z0’0-fit), nm [Gr. z00n, an animal, 
and paAyton, a plant.) The name given by 
Cuvier to his fourth and last primary divi- 

sion orsub-kingdom of animals, including his 

Eehinodermata, Entozoa, Acalepha, Polypi, 

and Infuseria, from their structure out- 

waruly presenting a likeness to that of vege- 
tables and the polyps often resembling 
flowers. Owing to their parts being more 
or less distine tly arranged round an axis he 

ave them the alternate name of Radiata 

The term svopAyte is no longer employed 

by scientific naturalists, Jt is now loosely 


an ani- 


mbraces all living creation. South hey. 


applied to many plant-like animals, as 


note. not. move: tabe. tub. bull; 


{k-al), a. “Relating to zoophytes. 


Zoosporic (z6-03s-porik), a. 
Zootheca (z6-0- thé’ka), rn. 


Zootomical 


Z00-200 (26'26), n. 


Zoril, Zorille (x 


ZORIL 





sponres, corals, sea-anemones, sea-mats, andl 
the like. the term zophytes being synony- 
moas with Phytoza. 


See PHYTuzoa, L 
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Zoophytes. 
t, Sestularia Glicula. o, Separate polypites on a 
detached 


scale. 
ypire. 3, Flustra foliacea. 

magnified. 4, Lucernaria auricula. 5. Cristatella 
micedo (natural size}. @, The same magnified. 


c, Zoophytical (z6-0-ft’ik, 26-o-fit’- 


2, Pennatula grisea. c, A 
4, Cells of same 


hy told (26- of’ told, @. 1Z yte, and 

Gr. eidos, likeness. } Like a zoop yte. 
Zoophytologi logical ( 26’o-fit-o-loj”ik-al), a. 
pin nytology contol. 10, Zoop 
hytology (z0’o-fi-tol”o-ji),n. [ hyte, 
Gr. logos, discourse. The natural history 

of zoophytes. 

(26’08-pérm), n. (Gr. zdon, an 
animal, and sperina, seed.} Que of the 
spermatic particles or spermatozoa of ani- 


zoospore (z6’0s-por), n. (Gr. zdon, an ani- 


curring tecerp a sowing, seed.) A re oc- 

ie plants, which, hav- 
ing cilia or “Tong liform moving processes 
projecting from ita surface, moves spon- 


“y SNA 4 


Zoospores. 


taneously for a short time after being dis- 
charged from the spore-case of the parent 
plant. The motion is probably due to 
changes of hygrometric or electric condi- 
tions, the purpose served being the wider 
diffusion of the seeds. Their cessation 
from motion after a time permits the seed 
to become fixed in order to germination. 
Zoospores occur in churaces, algee, fangi, 


and lichens. 
Pertaining to 
or having the characters of z 
(Gr. zéon, a living 
belug, an animal, and thékd, a case.) In 
hysol a cell containin a spermatozovid. 
thc (z6-ot’ik), a. Containing the remains 
of organiclife: applied to rocks,soil,caves,&c. 
(z6-0-tom’ik-al), a. [See 
ZOOTOMY.) Pertaining to zootomy. 

The diagram is very instructive, and well expresses 
the more iinportant relationships existing between 
the groups as far as their affinities have becn demas 
strated or shown to be probable by the present state 


of gsoolomicad science. Vindure. 


zootomist (z6-ot’v-mist), n. (See ZooTomrY.] 


One who dissects the bodies uf animals; a 
comparative anatomist. 


Zootomy (z6-ot’o-mi), n. (Gr. zon, an animal. 


and tomé, a cutting, from temnd, tocut ) The 
anatomy "of the lower animals; that branch 
of anatomical science which relates to the 
structure of the lower Ouomat tic 

nomatupoetic.) A 
cial ) 


wood-pigeon. [Provin 
zopilote eared te), n. See URUBC. 
Zopissa (zo-pis’sa), nm. (Gr. zope.) In 


med. a mixture of pitch and tar, impreg- 
nated with salt water, scraped frome the 
sides of ships, formerly used in external ap- 
plications as resolutive and ve. 


Simmonds. 

(zor’ i), n. (Fr. 2eriile. Sp. 
dim. vf 2orra, terry, a fur" 
An animal of the genus Zorilla (which ees 
The name is occasionally given alav to some 
varieties of the skunk. 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; f¢, Se fry 


ZORILLA 


Zorilla (zd’ril-la), n. A genusof carnivorous 
uadrupeds closely allied to the weasels and 
skunks, of which a species, the zoril or mari- 
put (Z. striata or Viverra zorilia) is found 
Africa and Asia Minor. It burrows in the 
ground, is nocturnal in its habits, and lives 
on mice, birds, insects, &c. Like the skunk 
it can emit a fetid fluid in its defence. 

Zoroastrian (zor-o-as'tri-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to Zoroaster, the great legislator and 
prophet of the ancient Bactrians, whose 
system of religion was the national faith of 
Persia, and is embodied in the Zend- Avesta; 
of or pertaining to the system of Zoroaster. 

Zoster (zos’tér), n. (Gr. zdstér, a girdle, from 
zénnymi, to gird.) In pathol. a kind of 
vesicular disease (herpes zoster), in which the 
vesicles are pear)-sized, often spreading in 
clusters round or partially round the body 
like a girdle; shingles. 

Zostera (zos-té’ra), n. (From Gr. zdstér, a 
girdle, from their ribbon-like leaves.}] A 
genus of marine grass-like plants, of which 
the best-known species is Z. marina, the 
common grass-wrack or sea-wrack. 
GRASS-WRACK, ZOSTERACES. 

Zosteracese (z0s-tér-&’/s6-6), n. pl. A small 
order of monocotyledons, of extremely low 
organization, separated from Naiadacem, 
consisting of marine plants resembling alge 
(among which the species live), but bearing 
ong, grass-like, sheathing leaves and per- 
fect flowers. They are found in the seas 
bordering Europe, Asia, North Africa, the 
West Indies, and Australia. The order 
includes the genus Zostera and four or five 
smal] genera separated from it. 

te (zos'tér-it), n. A genus of fossil 
plants of the Wealden and lower greensand, 
so named from its resemblance to Zostera 
marina. 

zosterops (zos’tér-ops), n. (Gr. zistér, a 
girdle, and éps, the eye.] A genus of 
perching birds, closely allied to the warblers, 
and seemingly intermediate between them 
and the titmice. One distin, ing charac- 
teristic of the species belonging to this genus 
isthat the eyesare encircled by aring of snow- 
white feathers. Hence they have been named 
White-eye. They are small birds, found 
chiefly in Africa, Asia, and Australia. 

zotheca (z6-thé’ka), n. (Gr. zdthéké.] In 
anc. arch. a small apartment or alcove which 
might be separated from an adjoining apart- 
ment by a curtain. 

Zouave (zi-av’ or zwiiv), n. [Fr., from the 
name of a tribe inhabiting Algeria) A 
soldier belonging to the light infantry corps 
in the French army, organized in Algeria, 
and originally intended to be composed ex- 
clusively of a tribe of Kabyles, but which, 
having gradually chan its character, 
is now constituted almost exclusively of 
Frenchmen. These corps still, however, wear 
the picturesque dress, which consists of a 
loose, dark-blue jacket and waistcoat, baggy 
Turkish trousers, yellow leather leggings, 
white gaiters, a sky-blue sash, and a red fez 
with yellow tassel. The few corps filled with 
Algerines still connected with the French 
army are now known as T'urcos. 

Zounds (zoundz). An exclamation con- 
tracted from ‘ God's wounds,’ formerly used 
as an oath and an expression of anger or 
wonder. 

Zoutch (zouch), v.¢. To stew, as flounders, 
whitings, gudgeons, eels, &c., with just 
enough of liquid to cover them. [Local.] 

Zuchetto (tab-ket’td), n. [It zucchetta, 
a small gourd, anything in the form of 
a gourd, from zucca, a gourd.) In the 
R. Cath. Ch. the skull-cap of an ecclesilastic 
covering the tonsure. A priest's is black, 
a bishop's purple, a cardinal’s red, and the 

’s white. 

guffolo, Zufolo (zuf'fo-16 or z5’fo-lo), n. [It. 
zufolo, from zufolare, to hiss or whistle.] 
A little flute or flageolet, especially that 
which is used to teach birds. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


g.90; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; 


685 


Zulu (z6'16 or zy-16’), n. A member of a warlike 
branch of the Kafir race inhabiting a terri- 
tory in South Africa situated on the coast 
of the Indian Ocean, immediately north of 
the British colony of Natal. 

ruk (zym-bd’ryk), n. In the East 
a small cannon supported by a swivell 
rest on the back of a camel, whence it is 


fired. 

Zumological (zi-m6-lof‘ik-al), a4. Same as 
Zymotogic. 

Zumologist (zi-mol’o-jist), n. Same as 
Zymolugist, 

Zumology (z-mol’o-ji), n Same as 
ymotogy. 

r 4 na (zi-gé’na), n. (Gr. zygaina, the 
ponmer- sated shark.] 1. AT conus of 


chondropterygious fishes, belongin to the 
shark family, and distinguished e hori- 
zontally flattened! head, truncated in front, 


its sides extending transversely like the 
head of a hammer, whence the species have 
received the common name of Hammer- 
headed Sharks. They are found in the 
Mediterranean and Indlanseas. See SHARK. 
2. A genus of lepidopterous insects, havin a 
neral resemblance to the moths, but which 

y during the daytime, living in the open 
sunshine. Z. filipendula is a common British 


species. (lg fi-eis),n. (G 
Zypa, zig-a-pof’i-sis), n. (Gr. zy 
what joins, a yoke, and E. apophysis.) The 
name given to the processes by means of 
which the vertebrex or joints of the spine 
sygnema bb per other. 8) pl (6 
emacese (zig-né-ma’ 7 r. 
Se onyiny to join.) A nat. order of con- 
fervoid , abounding in fresh water, and 
remarkable for the structure of the endo- 
chrome and the phenomena attending the 
formation of the zoospores, the principal 
mode of reproduction being by conjugation 
(whence the name), followed by a ture 
of the entire contents of the united cells 
sree AULT ot 
‘ti-la), n. ee 
YGODACTYLIC.] A section of the Pachy- 
dermata, in which the foot is composed of 
two principal hoofs on which the animals 
walk, separated by a cleft. It comprises 
only one family, the Suids or pigs. 
(z1-g6-dak’ti-lf), n. pl. [See Zyao- 
DACTYLIC.) A name given by some orni- 
thologists to an order of birds which have 
the toes disposed in pairs. Synonymous 
with Seansores Miah By ety 1 Gr’gt-dek 
ty podacty. C, ous (zi’g - 
ik, zi go dak't l-us), a. (Gr. zygon, what 
joins, and daktylos, a finger or toe.) Havin 
the toes disposed in pairs: commonly 
of birds, such as the parrots, that have 
two toes directed forwards and two back- 


Zygoma (gma) n (6 th 
zi-gd/ma), n. r. e 
zygomatic arch, from zygon, a yoke.) In 
anat, the process of the cheek-bone, a bone 
of the upper jaw; also, the cavity below the 
zygomatic arch. 
omatic (zi-g6-msat/ik), a. [See ZYGOMA. 
ertaining a bone of the head, calle 
also os jugale or cheek-bone, or to the bony 
arch under which the temporal muscle 
passes. The term zygoma is applied both 
to the bone and the arch. —Zygomatiec arch, 
a bony bridge in the cheek formed by the 
zygoniatic process articulating with the 
cheek-bone.—Zygomatic bone, the cheek- 
bone. — Zygomate muscles, two muscles of 
the face which rise from the zygomatic 
bone and are inserted into the corner of 
the mouth.—Zygomatic processes, tho pro- 
cesses of the temporal and cheek bones 
which unite to form the zygomatic arch. — 
Zygomatic suture, the suture which joins 
the zygomatic processes of the temporal 
and cheek bones. 
yeomaturus (zi’g6-ma-ti”’ rus), n. A large 
ossil marsupial, so named from the great 
width of the zygomatic arches of the skull, 








ng, sing; TH, then: th, thin; 


w, wig; 


ZYTHUM 


found in the post-tertiary deposits of Aus- 
tralia. 


Zygophyliacess (zi’g6-fil-14”s8-6), n. pl. (Gr. 
zygon, a yoke, and phylion, a leaf.) A nat. 
order of polypetalous, exogenous plants, 
nearly relate to varie ahr and Rutaces. 

e species are herbs, shrubs, and trees, 
having a very hard wood, and the branches 
often articulated. The greater part of them 
are distributed throughout the temperate 
regions. To the order belong the caltrops 

bulus), the bean-caper (Zygophyllum), 
ignum vite (Guaiacum), honey - flower 
(Melianthus), &c. 

Zygophyllum (zi-g-AV"lam), n. A genusof 
plants, nat. order {pophyllacem, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Cape de Verd 
Isles, and the Levant. Z. Fabago is the 
bean-caper. 

(zi-80'als), n. In biol. same as 

10n. 


arch of the vertebree 
of serpents and some lizards. 

Zymic (zim’‘ik), a. (Gr. zymé, leaven.]) A 
term applied by Pasteur to the Infusoria 
which act as ferments only when the air ia 
excluded as distinguished from those which 
require the presence of air. 


zi-m6-lof’ik, si- 
“To lop al). a, Otor pertaining tozyn 


ng tozymology. 
zymo (zi-mol’o-jist), ». One who 
skilled in zymology, or in the fermentation 
of liquors. 

Zymology (zi-mol’o-ji), n. (Gr. zymé, fer- 
ment, and logvs, discourse.) A treatise on 
the fermentation of liquors, or the doctrine 
of fermentation. 

ome (zi’mém), n. [From Gr. zymé, 
eaven.] An old name for the gluten of 
wheat that is insoluble tn alcohol. 

Zymometer (zil-mom’e-tér), n. (Gr. zymé, 

erment, and metron, a measure.} An in- 
strument for ascertaining the degree of fer- 
mentation of a fermenting liquor. 

Zymoscope (zi’mo-skép), n. (Gr. zymé, 

erment, and skoped, to examine.}] An in- 

strument contrived by Zenneck for testing 

the fermentin power of yeast by bringing 

it in contact with sugar-water and observ 

the quantity of carbonic anhydride evolved. 
atts. 


Zymosimeter (zi-m6é-sim’e-tér), n. (Gr. zy- 

mosis, fermentation, and metron, a mea- 
sure.) Same as Zy?onneter. 

Zymosis  (zl-morats n. (Gr., fermentation.) 

n pathol. an epidemic, endemic, or con- 
tagious affection produced by some morbific 
influence acting on the system asa ferment; 
a zymotic disease. Dunglison. 

Zymotic (zi-mot’ik), a. (Gr. zymdtikees, 
causing to ferment, from zymod, to fer- 
ment, from zymé, ferment.] Of, pertaining 
to, or produced by fermentation. —Zymotic 
diseases, a name applied to epidemic, en- 
demic, contagious, or sporadic diseases, be- 
cause they are supposed to be produced by 
some morbific principle acting on the system 
like aferment. See GERM-THEORY. 

Zymotically (zi-mot’ik-al-li), adv. Ina 
zymotic manner; according to the manner 
or nature of zymotic diseases. 

Zymurgy (zi’mér-ji), ». (Gr. zyméd, a fer- 
ment, and ergon, work.) A name applied 
to that department of technological chem- 
istry which treats of the scientific principles 
of wine-making, brewing, distilling, and 
the preparation of yeast and vinegar, in 
which processes fermentation plays the 

rincipal pore ratte. ri) G th 

epsary t (zi-thep’sa-ri), n. (Gr. zythos, 
a kind of beer, and Aepad, to boil.) aA 
brewery or brew-house. 

Zythum (zi’thum), n. [L zythum=Gr. 
2ythos, a kind of beer.) <A kind of ancient 
malt beverage; a liquor made from malt 
and wheat. 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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Abaxial, Abaxile (ab-ak’s!i-al, ab-ak’sil), a. 
(Prefix ab, and azis.) Not in the axis; spe- 
cifically, in bot. applied to the embryo when 
out of the axis of the seed. ‘our. 

(a-bé-86'da-ri), n. A first ci- 
ple or element; rudiment. ‘Such rudiments 
or abecedaries.’ Fuller. 

Abiogenesist (a-bi’é-jen”e-sist), n. Same as 
A biogenist. 

Ablogenetic (a-bi’é-jen-et”ik), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or produced by abiogenesis. 

Abiogeneti (a-bi’6-jen-et”ik-al-li), adv. 
In an ablogenetic manner. Eney. Brit. 

Abiogenist (a-bI of’en-tst), n. A believer in 
the doctrine of abiogenesia. Pop. Eney. 

Abiogeny (a-bi-oj’en-i), n. Same as Abio- 


enesis. 
hpirritate ab-irri-tat), v... In med. to 
deaden, as the vital phenomena of the tis- 


sues; to debilitate. 

Abirritative (ab-irri-tat-iv), a2. In med. 
tending to abirritate. 
Ablegate (ab’leg-at). n. (Prefix ad, and le- 
gate.) In the ath. Ch. a special com- 
missioner charged with conveying his insig- 
hia of office to a newly appointed cardinal. 
Abolitionize (ab-é-li’shon-Iz), v.& To im- 
bue with the doctrines or principles of an 

abolitionist. 

Aborticide (a-bort’i-sid), ». [L. abortus, an 
untimely birth, and cado, to kill.) In ob- 
stetrics, the destruction of a monstrous fetus 

Abroga ogati b’ré-gi-tiv), (See A 

ve (ab’ v), @ BRO- 
GATE.} Tending to abrogate; capable of ab- 
rogating or annulling. 

Absey-bookt (ab’sé-btk), n. [That is an a 
e book.}) A primer, which sometimes in- 
cluded a catechism. 

And then comes answer like an adsey-deek. Shak. 


Absinthic (ab-sin’thik), a. Of or pertaining 
to absinthium or wormwood, or to an acid 
obtained from it. 

Absolutist (ab’s5-lit-ist), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to absolutism; despotic; absolutistic. 

All these things were odious to the old mi 
classes of France: their spirit was absolubst, eccle 
siastical, and military. Fokn Morley. 

Abstaint (ab-stan’), v.¢. To hinder; to ob- 
struct; to debar; to cause to keep aw 
from. ‘Abstain men from marrying.’ Mi 
ton. 

Academicism (ak-a-dem'l-sizm), n. The sys- 
tem or mode of teaching at an academy; an 
academical mannerism, as of painting. 

Academics (ak-a-dem’‘iks),n. The Platonic 
philosophy; Platonism. 

Accad (ak’ad),n. 1. A member of one of the 
primitive races of Babylonia; one of the do- 
minant race at the time to which the earliest 
contemporaneous records reach back. This 
race is believed to have belonged to the 
Turanian family. or to have been at anyrate 
non-Semitic. Also written Akkad. 

The Accadai, or 4ccrads, were ‘the Highlanders‘ 
who had descended from the mountainous r of 
Elan on the east, and it was to them that the Assy- 
rians ascribed the origin of Chaldean civilization and 
writing. A. H. Sayece. 
2. The language of this race; Accadian. 

Accadian (ak-ka‘di-an), a. Belonging to 
the Accads or primitive inhabitants of Ba- 
bylonia. Also written Akkadian. 

Accadian 


ancient Babylonia previously to the later 
and better known Semitic dialect of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. A kindred dialect, 
the Sumerian, seems to have been in use at 
the same time in Babylonia. 

Accentuate, v.t. [add.] To lay strees upon; 
to emphasize; to give prominence to; to 
mark as of importance; as, he accentuated 
the views of the party on this question. 

tral (ak-sip’i-tral), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Accipitres or birds of prey; hav- 
ing the character of a bird of prey. ‘Of 


not to say vulturish.’ Carlyle. 

Acclamator (ak-kla-ma’tér), n. One who 
expresses joy or applause by acclamation. 
‘ Acclainators who had filled ... the air 
with ‘ Vive le Ruy.’ un. 

Accrementitial (ak’kré-men-ti”shal), a. In 
physiol. of or pertaining to the process of 
accrementition. 

Accrementition (ak’kré-men-ti’shon), n. 
In physiol. the process of producing or de- 
veloping a new individual by the growth, 
extension, and separation of a part of the 
parent; gemmation. 
coun tor, n. ladd.} Tn elect. same as 

neer. The name is now ap- 
lied toa kind of battery dovined'by M. Gary. 
e Faure, by means of which electric en 
can be stored and rendered portable. Eac 
battery forms a cylindrical leaden vessel, 
containing alternate sheets of metallic lead 
and minium wrap in felt and rolled into 
a spiral wetted with acidulated water. On 
being charged with electricity the energy 
may be stored till required for use. 

Accuse (ak-kiz), v.04 (add) ¢To indicate; 

to evince; to show; to manifest. 


Amphialus answered . . . with such excusing him- 
self more and more accused his love to Philo. 
clea. Sir P. Sidney. 


Acidific (as-id-if ik), a. Producing acidity 
or an acid; acidifying. 

Acidulent (a-aid’G-lent),a. Being somewhat 
acid or sour; cross; tart; peevish. ‘Anxious 
acidulent face.’ Carlyle. 

(a'06-6r-Gj), n. (Fr. acier, steel. ] 
A process by which an engraved copper- 
plate or an electrotype from an engraved 
plate of steel or copper has a film of fron 
ted over | ite  buriace by electricity, in 
er to pro e engraving from wear 

in printing. By this means an electrot 
of a fine engraving which, if printed directly 
from the copper, would not yield 500 good 
impressions, can be made to yield 9000 or 
more. Whenever the film of Iron becomes 
80 worn as to reveal any ) part of the copper 
underneath, it is removed and a fresh coat- 
ing deposited; and in this way as many as 
80,000 good impressions have been printed 
from the electrotype of a finely-engraved 

pla 

Acoustically (a-kous’tik-al-li), adv. In re- 
lation to or in a manner adapted to acous- 
tics. Prof. 


Acrobatic (aire batik, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to an acrobat or his performance: as. 
acrobatic feats; acrobatic entertainments. 

ctous (ak-ré-nik’tus), a. Same as 
Acronye. 


Actable (akt’a-bl), a. Capable of being acted 
or performed; practically possible. 


Is naked truth ectad/e in true life?! Tennyson. 


Actinology (ak-ti-nol’é-ji), ». [Gr. aktis, 
aktinos, a ray, and logos, a discourse.) That 
branch of science which investigates the 
power of sunlight to cause chemical action. 

Actinophorous(ak-ti-nofor-us).a. (Gr.aktie, 
aktinos, a ray,and pherd, I carry.) Having 
ray-like spinea. 

Actionless (ak’shon-les), a. Unfit to be made 
the subject of a legal action; not action- 


able. 
Actual (ak’ta-al), n. Something actual or 
real. ‘Not... actuals, but only Egyptian 


budget estimates.’ Fortnightly Rev. 

Actualist (ak’ta-al-ist), n. One who deals 
with actualities: op to idealist. Grote. 

Acturience (ak-ta'ri-ens), n. (From act, and 
urio, the termination of Latin desiderative 
verbs.) A desire for action. Grote. [Rare] 

(ak’a-pres), v.. In surg. to stop 
hemorrhage in by means of acupressure. 

Adamantoid (ad-a-mant’oid), n. (Gr. ada- 
mos, the diamond, and eidos, resemblance. 
A crystal characterized by being bound 
by forty-eight equal triangles. 

(a-dém’), v.¢t. (L.adsmo,to take away. ] 
In law, to withdraw, revoke, or take away, 
asa grant, a legacy, or the like. 

Adeep (a-dép’), adv. Deeply. ‘We shout so 
adeep down creation’s profound.’ WF. B. 
Browning. (Rare.] 

Adenophorous (ad-e-nof’or-us),a. (Gr.adén, 
a gland, and , to bear.) In zool. anid 
bot. bearing glands. 

Adiaphorist (ad-i-af’é-rist), n. (Gr. adia- 
phora, indifferent or non-essential things.) A 
ollower of Melancthon in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who maintained that, in matters indif- 
ferent, charity was to be preferred to uni- 
formity, and that obedience was due to the 
imperial power. The Adiaphorists also ac- 
cepted the interim of Charles V. See IN- 
TERIM, 2. 

Adiaphoristic (ad’i-af-d-ris"tik), a Of or 
pertaining to the Adiaphorists, or to the 
controversies between followers of Lu- 
ther and Madivraus). Gr. pri a 

Adipesous ‘eus), a. r. priv. a, an 

dipea, thirst} ending to quench thirst, as 


certain 

utator (ad’ji-té-tér), n. (L. adjuto, to 

Adjata See AGITATOR, 2 

Admissive (ad-mis‘iv), a. Having the na- 
ture of an admission; containing an admis- 
sion or acknowledgment. ‘ More admissire 
than excusatory.’ Lamb. 

Admonitorial (ad-mon‘i-t6"ri-al),a. Reprov- 
ing; admonishing; having the manner of in 
admonitor. 

Miss Tox ... has acquired an admoniterial 
tone, and a habit of improving passing occasions. 
IChEns. 

Adonis (a-dd’nis), n. A kind of wig formerly 
worn. 

He puts on a fine flowing adonis or white periwiy. 
Graves. 


Adoptanbility (a-dopt’a-bil”i-ti), n. The state 
of being adoptable; the capability of being 
adopted; also, that which can be adopted 
or tate’ use of. ‘The select adoptabilities.’ 





(ak-ka‘di-an), n. 1. An Accad.— (ak’ré-tizm), n. [Gr. a, priv., and Ca 
2. The language of the Accads, anon-Semi- krotds, a beating.) In med. an absence or Adoptable (a-dopt’a-bl, a. Capable of, fit 
tic and probably Turanian speech spokenin weakness of the pulse. fur, or worthy of being adop ‘The Li- 
Fate, far, fat. fall: |= mé, met. hér; pine, pin: ndte, not, mdve:; tahe. tuh, bull; ofl. pound: y, Se. abwne: §, Sc. fey. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,yo; j, job; , Fr. > hg, sing, TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 


ADORATORY 





turey or adoptable anil generally adopted | 
set af prayers.’ Carlyle 


Adoratory (a-ildr'a-to-ri),n. A place of wor- 


ship; achurch orchapel Southey 
Adsignification, n (add) An additional 
signification. 

And in this opinion (wiz, that there ip no aang | 
rues of manner or tink in that which is called the 
indicative mood, no wavngrificahen of time in that | 
which is called the present participle) [ am neither 
new nor singular ffoermr Tooter 


Adusk (a-dusk’), a9. oradr. In the dusk ur 
twilight: dark. * To die and leave the world 
adusk. &. B. Browning. (Rare.j 

Adverbialize (ad-vérb’i-al-iz), v.t. To give 
the form or force of an adverb to; to use as 
an adverb. 

Advower (ad-vou‘ér), n. The owner of an 
advowson; a patron. See ADVOWSON. 

Edwology (é-dé-ol'v-fi), n. (Gr. aidoia, the 
privy pare and logos, a discourse. ) That 
part of medical cians which treats of the 
_ organs of generation; also, a treatise on or 

account of the organs of generation. 
thognathsz (é-gi-thog’/na- me n. pl. 
r. aigithos, a sparrow, and gnathos, t 
nee In Haxley’s elaeatfication’ a birds, 
drawn from their osseous structure, a sub- 
order of Carinate, having the bones of the 
palate dupeecs as in the sparrow and other 
asserine 

Reithognathous (é-gi-thog’na-thus), a. Of 
or pertaining to the gi ee athens. 

Bolotro tropic (é’0l-6-trop”ik), a. (Gr. aiolos, 
changeful, and tropé, a turnin .] Applied 
to bodies unequally elastic in ok irec 
ont opposed to isotropic. Sir W. - Thom- 


Acroklinoscope (Wér-d-klin”}-ek6p),n. (Gr. 
aér, air. klind, to bend or incline, and sko- 
ped, I view.) An apparatus constructed to 
show the direction of the wind in connec- 
tion with the barometic pressure. 

Brose (eros), a. [L a@rosus, containing 
brass or copper.) Having the nature of or 
resembling copper or brass; coppery. 

Aerosiderite (a’ér-6-sid’ér-it), n. (Gr. aér, 
air, and sidéros, iron.) An iron meteorite. 

Aerosiderolite (a'ér-d-sid”ér-o-lit), n. (Gr. 
aér, air, sidéroe, iron, and lithos, a stone.) 
A meteor containing both stone snd iron. 

Esthomatology :és-the’ mma tole I); n. (Gr. 
aisthéma, a perveption, and logos, discourse. } 
The doctrine of the senses, or the apparatus 
of the senses; that part of physiological anat- 
omy which treats of the senses. Dunglison. 

ZEsthesiology hes thet: ol’o-ji), n. (Gr. ais- 
thésis, perception, and logos, discourse.) The 
doctrine or branch of knowledge concerned 
with the sensations. Dunglison. 

Esthesodic (és-thé-sod’ik),a. (Gr. aisthésis, 
sensation, and hodos, a pat ] Capable of con- 
ducting sensation: said of the gray matter of 
the spinal cord, which can convey sensory im- 
pressions to the sensorium though itself in- 
sensible. 

Estheote (és’thét), n. One devoted to the prin- 
ciples or doctrines of esthetics: specifically 
al plied in a semi-contemptuous way to one 

v carries the cultivation of the sense of the 
beautiful to a ridicalous extent. 

Affinition (af-fi-ni’shon),n. Thestateorqua- 
lity of being affined; mental affinity or at- 
traction. [ .) 

Aflow (a-fl6’), a. oradv. Ina loose, waving 
state: flowing. ‘With grey hair ajlow. 
Whittier. (Rare. } 

Africander (af’rik-an-dér), n. A native of 
Cape Colony or the neighbouring regions 
born of white parents. 

After-dinner (aft’ér-din-¢r), a. Happening 
or done after dinner; as, an after-dinner 
speech: sometimes used substantively. ‘An 
after-dinner's nap.’ Tennyson. 

In wfter-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine. Tennyson. 


After-shaft (aft/ér-shaft), n. In ornith. 
supplementary or accessory shaft farniahed 
with barbs or fibres. given off at the point 
of junction of the shaft and quill of most 
feathers except those of the wings and tail. 

{add.} Also pronounced a-gan’, at 
least in poetry, as evidenced by following 
passages. 

When she was ray Fa of her pain 


Came the good lord Athelstane, 
When her ladyship married ayaise. 


O that ‘twere possible 

After long gri grief and pain 

To find the arms of my true love 

Round me once again ! Tennyson. 


Ageing (aj’ing), n. In calico-printing, a 
pac during which the colour previous 
tepoeited on the outside of the fibre gradu- 


Thurckeray. 


Fate, fur, fat, fatl: mé, met, hér: 


| 


pine, pin: 
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ally penetrates it aaa becomes more firmly 
attached 

Agmatology (ag-ma-tol’o- ji), n. (Gr. agma, 
agudatos, a fracture, and logos, a discourse. | 
In surg 
Which treats of fractures; 
on fractures 

Agminate, Agminated (ag’min-At, ag*min- 


aleo, a treatise 


that department of the science | 


ated), a. [L. aginen, aqgminis, a crowd, 4 
band.) Crowded; closely packed: specifi- | 
cally applied in anal. to certain glanida or 
follicles in the small intestine. Called also 
‘ener a Gla nee, 
(a-graf), n ([Fr. agrase, a 


Agrafie, 

hook, aclasp. See AGGRAPPES.] A sort of 
clasp or hovk. ‘An ayrufe set with bril- 
Hants.” Sir W. Scott. 


Braided tresses. and cheeks of bloom, 


Diamond seta te and foam-white plume. Landor. 
Agraphia (a-graf‘i-a), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 
graph, to describe, to write.) In pathol. a 


form of aphasia, iu which the patient is un- 
able to express ideas by written aigns. See 
APHASIA in Supp. 
Agrin (a-grin’), a. or adv. 
state o grinning, on the grin. ‘His visage 
Pete ar pone it 4 
Ologist (ag-ri-ol’o- jist), n. Yr. agrioe, 
pertaining to a wild state, and lipo. a dis- 
course.] One who makes a comparative 
study of human customs, especially of the 
customs of man aes a rude or uncivilized 
state. Maz N 


‘o-ji Th 
Agrio logy (ag-ri- Seer o-f0, n. e compara- 


the customs of man in his 
natural state. 


mial (ag-ré-nd’mi-al), a. Same as 
gronomic. Lord Lytton, 


nope (8 grop’), ade. Gropingly. £. B. 


ning. 

Agrypnotic (ag-rip-notik), n. (Gr. 
nos, sleepless.) In med. something which 
tends to drive away sleep. 

Aino (i'nd), n. One of a tribe found in the 
interior of Yesso, in the south of Sakhalin 
and the Kurile Islands, supposed fo be the 
remains of the aboriginal population.’ They 
are remarkable for their hirsuteness, in many 
casea the bodies, and still more frequently 
the legs and arms, bein a praoriee with short, 
pally hair. The word is also used adjec- 

vely 

Airwards (ar’wérds), adr. Up in the air; 


In the act or 


upwards. ‘Svar airwards again.’ Thack- 
eray. 

Akkad, Akkadian. See ACCAD, ACCADIAN. 
Al (al-bes’ens), n. (L. albesco, to 


bescence 

grow white, from albus, white.}] The act or 

state of growing white or whitish. 

Albuminiform (al-bia-min’i-form), a. 
Formed like or resembling albumen. 

Albuminimeter (al - bi’ mi-nim” e- tér), n. 
An instrument for measuring the quantity 
of albumen contained in any substance. 

Alethoscope (a-lé’tho-sk6p), 2. (Gr. aléthés, 
true, and skoped, to view.] An optical in- 
strument by means of which pictures are 
made to present a more natural and life- 
like appearance. 

Alexipyretic (a-lek’si-pi-ret”ik), a. (Gr. 
alezxo, to ward off, and pyretos, a fever.) In 
med. same as Febrifuge 

Alfalfa (al-fal’fa), n. (Sp } A name given 
to a valuable pasture and forage plant; the 
lucerne (Medicago sativa). 

Algoid (al’goid), a. (L. alga, a sea-weed, 
and Gr. eidos, resemblance.) Kesembling 
the ei or pon aait plants. 

Algonkin aneonguln (al-gon’kin), n. 
family of North American Indians, which 
contained many tribes, and fomnerly occu- 
pied the valley of the Missiasi pi and all 
the country eastward; a member of this 
family. : 

Allegorization (al’lé-gor-i-zi”shon), n. 
The act of turning into allegory; allegorical 
treatment. 

Alliteral (al-lit’ér-al), a. Same as Alliter- 
atire. See ALLITERATION. 

Allochrous (al-lok’rus), a. [Gr. allochroos, 
alluchrous— aloe, other, and chroa, colour. } 
Of various colours: generally applied to 
minerals. 

Allomorphic (al-]6- coacr Be) a. Pertaining 
ch A pussessing the qualities of allomor- 
phism. 

Allomorphism (al-16-mor’fizm), n [Gr. 
alls, other, and morphé, form.) That Dro 
perty of certain anbstances of assumi 
different form, the substance remain 
otherwise unchanged. 

Allomorphite (al-l6-morfit), n. A variety 
of baryta having the form and cleavage ot 
anhydrite. 


néte, not, move; thhe. tub, bull; 


ANARCHIZE 


“Allotriophagyt al- lot ri - ot” a-gi)m [Gr. 
aiiofrim, belunging to another, and rg / 
ty eat.) In med. a depraved appetite fo 
some particular article of food or for porlons 
or not catable subatancers 
Allure (al-lir), m {add.) Same as Allwre- 
ment, Longfellow. [Rare ] 
Almightyship (al-mi‘ti-ship), = The 
state ur juality of being almighty; omnipo- 
tence. Cwiriey 
Alnascharism (al-nas‘kér-izm), n An ac- 
tion or comduct like that of Alnaschar, the 


hero of a well-known story in the Arabian 
Nights; anything dune during a day-dream 
or reverie. 

With maternal al/naschurism she had, in her 
reveries, thrown back her head with disdain, as she 
repulsed the family advances of some wealthy bat 
low-born heiress. Afiss Edgeworth. 


Already (al-red’i), a. Existing now; being 
at the present time or for some time past; 
present. 

Lord Hobart and Lord Fitrwilliam are both to be 
earls to-morrow; the foriner, of Bucking ham, the 
latter by his wfready title. H.. Walpole. 

Alternanthera (al-tér-nan’thér-a),n. A 
genus of plants belonging to Amaranthacee, 
a0 called from the stamens being alternately 
fertile and barren. They have opposite 
leaves, and small tribracteate flowers, ar- 
ranged in heads. Several species are grown 
in gardens for the sake of their richly-col- 
oured foli 

Alternize al - tér- niz’ Hs v.6. To cause to 
follow alternately; to alternate. ‘A tete-+ 
téte alternized ae atrio by my son.’ Mie 
Burney. (Rare 

Alt-horn hvharns n. A masical instru- 
ment of the sax-horn family, often replacing 
the French horn iu military banda 

Altify (al’ti-fi), v.t. To heighten; to exag- 
gerate. (Rare. ] 

Every county is given to magnify—not to ery altfy 
—their own things in. Fuller 

Amase (a-maz’), v.i. To wonder; to be 


anazed. 
Madam, amaze not; see his maj 
Return'd with yiory frvin the Holy a. = Peode. 


Ambitionist (am-bi’shon-ist), n. An ambi- 
tious person; one devoted oe eee: 
Cartels ‘A selfish ambitiionist nack.’ 

rr 

Amen (#’men), v.t. 1. To say amen to; to 
approve; to homologate. [Rare.] 

Is there a bishop on the bench that has not amew'd 
the humbug in his lawn sleeves, and called a blesuag 
over the kneeling pair of perjurers? TAacheray. 
2. To end; to finish. 

This very evening have I awen'd the volume. 


Amoenomania (a-mé’né-ma"ni-a), = (LL 
amarnus, pleasant, and Gr. mania, mad- 
ness.} A form of mania in which the hallu- 
cinations are of an agreeable nature. 

Amphiblastic(am-fi-blas’tik),a. Inpa 
a term applied to the series of ova inter- 
mediate between the holoblastic or mam- 
malian ova, and the merobdlastic, or ova of 
birds or reptiles. 

Amphigor. c(am-fi-gorik),a. Of, relating to, 


or consisting of amphigory; absurd; non- 
sensical. 
Amphigory (am‘fi-gor-i), n [Fr. amphe- 


gourt.}) A meaningless mgmarole; nonsense 
verses or the like; a nonsensical 

Amrita (am’‘ré. ta), n. (Skr. amritam, 
a, priv., and mn, todie; akin to L mors, 
death. See MORTAL. ] In Hindu myth. the 
ambrosia of the gods; the beverage of im- 
mortality, that resulted from the churning 
of the ocean by the gods and demons. 

Anachorism (a-nak’6-rizm ), n. { Modelled 
ou anachronism, from Gr. ana, here imply- 
ing error or divergence, and chora, a coun- 
try.) Something not suited to or inconsis- 
tent ce ne country to which it is referred. 


J.R Low 

aia Cw -a)-jé’si-a), mn. (Gr. an, priv, 
and alyos, pain.) In pathol absence of 
pain whether in health or disease. Duagli- 


Ana phrodisia (an-af’ro-diz’i-a), n [Gr. an, 
priv., and apArodisios, venereal, fromAparo- 
dité, the Greek goddess of love. } The ab- 
sence of venereal power or desire; impotence. 

Anapodeictic (an-ap’o-dik’tik),a. (Gr. - 
priv., and apodeikticos, demonstrable.) In 
capable of being demonstrated. 

Anaptotic (an-ap-tot’ik), a. (Gr. ana, back. 
and ptosis, inflection.) In pAdol. applied 
to languages which have a tendency 


the use of inflections. 
(an‘ar-kiz), v.0. (Gr. anarchéa, 


lawlessness.) To put into a state of anarchy 
or confusion. 
oil, ponnd; — ti, Se. abune; =, 8c. fey. 
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Anchoritish (ang-ké-rit'ish), a. Of or pressure, the resaure being greatest in the ap’o- ayia izm),n. [Gr, 
taining to an anchorite, or his mode of centre, with fig ht winds flowing out apo, away from, p the earth, bh and yn. (Ge Ty 
anchoretic. * Sixty years of rhe Gainey pester d from the aan, and oot inw as inthe | turning] A tende ency to turn or bend in 
an! anchoritisA self-denial." fecncay | eyclone, accompanied with arent cold in | opposition to gravity, or away from the cen- 
Auchoritizm (ang’ké-rit-izm), n. state | winter and with great heat in summer. | tre of the earth, as opposed to Geotropism 
ee rie Si the world; the con- = sean w 1 fae thee (which see), Darwin. 
on of an ancho ous (an-til’o-cus m ne appl logetict (a-pol'o-jet"ik), mn. Ana 
Anchorless (ang’kér-les), a. ae without | to tha pole of a crysta ich is negative “Fall of CF oiraamlag ppd a on Re: 
an anchor; hence, drifting; unstable. ‘My ation being electrified by. heat, and after- 
homeless, arichorless, unsuppo mind." | wards, when cooling, positive. = ae (ap‘o-sl-6-pes"tik), a Of or 
Charlotte Bronte. Anti-trade (an'ti-trad),,. A name given to rtaining to an aposiopesis. ‘That inter- 
Ancorist! (ang’ké-rist), n. One withdrawn | any of the upper tropical winds which move fection of surprise... with the apostopestic 
from the world; a hermit; an anchoret, or | northward or southward in the same man- after it, marked thus, Z—ids.' Sterne, 


auchoress. ‘A woman lately turned an an- 
corist.” Fuller. 

(an'ek-d6-té*ri-an), m One 
who deals in or retails anecdotes; an anec- 
dotist, ‘Our ordinary anecdolarians make 
use of libela.' Roger North, 

Anetic (a-net'ik), a. (Gr. anetikos, relaxing. ] 
a med, Telieving or assuaging ‘pain; ano- 

ye. 

Angelhood (An'jel-hod), ». The state or 
condition of an = 1; the angelic nature or 
character. /. A. Browning. 

fad Gr. tar (an-jel-ol’a-tri), n. [E. angel, 
and Gr. latreia, worship.) The worship of 


ate (an'jé-vin), a. Of or pertaining to 


Alou, i, = former province in the north-weat 

oO 

Aninate (an‘j-mat ), ae To become en- 
livened or exhilarated; rose, 


Mr. Arnott, waimating at ih re ded he- 
hind her chair, J Hf, ave 


Anisometric Rea ees a. [Gr. ani- 
gox, unequal, and mefron, a measure.) A 
term ap plied tocrystals which are developed 
dissimitarly oe “ three axial directions. 

Anisotrope, Ant otropic (an'i-sd-trop, an’- 
i-sd-trop"ik), a marina different properties 
ne raga directions; not isotropic; wolo- 

ropic 
te (an-nom’'in-it), c.f To name; 
especially, to give a punning or alliterative 
name to. [Rare.] See ANNOMINATION. 
How then shall these chapters be anmowimaird | 
Semtaey, 
(an‘on-im), n. [See ANONTMOUS.] 
An assumed or false name 


Anserous (an’sér-us), a. [L. anger, a goose.) | 


Of or pertaining to a qouse or geese: like a 
goose, hence, foolish; silly; simple, Sydney 


Sinith. 
An (an-tag’é-niz), vt To act In 
° yy to; to counteract; to hinder. 


The active principle of valerian root is . fourel 
to greatly deaden the reflex excitability of the spinal 
cord, thus avtegevizing the operation of strychnine. 

Admur, Ency. 


Ante-choir (an’té-kwir), 1. In arch that 
part between the doors of the choir and the 
outer entrance of the screen, under the 
roml-loft, forming a sort of lobby or veati- 
bule. Eney. Brit. Called also Fore-cAoir. 

Antelios (an-té'li-os), » [Gr. antéliow, op- 
posite the sun—anh, against, and Aelias, the 
sun.) The position of a heavenly body whon 
opposite or over against the sun: used also 
niljectively. 

Ante-nave (an'té-niv),m In arch. same as 
(ralilee (which eek. 

Anthelice (an-thé'li-os), mn. Same as Ante- 
ioe 

Anthem (an‘’them), vt To celebrate or 
salute with an anthem orsong, Keats. 

aa raha, freee girs bn (Gr. anthoa, 
a flower, an phé, description. | That 
branch of meta which treats of flowers; a 
inthold (u of flowers 

Anthold (an’thoid), 2. (Gr. anthos, a flower, 
and e¢idos, form,] Having the form of a 
flower; resembling a flower. 

thropocentric ( an-thro’pé-sen”trik), a. 
(Gr. authrépos, a man, and kentron, a cen- 
tre. ee oy oF the ot of or pertaining to any 

the universe or solar system in 
whee man is held to be the ultimate end, 
and in which he is assumed to be the chief 
or central part of creation. 


Anthropogenic (an-thré’pi-je"nik), a. Of 
taining to anthroporeny. » 

An pogeny (an- ‘thrd-poj'e en-i), n, (er. 
anthirépos, man, and gennad, to beget.) 
bsienee of the origin and development of 


Antianarebin (an'ti-an-lir"kik), a, Oppe 
to anarchy or ay ont ‘Your an 
chie Girondins.” Cart 

Anticyclone (an'ti-si- ion), n. A meteor- 
ological phenomenon presenting some fea- 
tires opposite to those of a cyclone. It 
consists of a region of high barometric 


nar. 


ner as the trade-winds, which blow beneath 
them in the opposite direction. These great 

aerial currents deacend to the surface, after 
they have passed the limits of the trade- 
winds and form the south-west, or weat- 
south-west winds of the north tem te, 
and the north-west, or west-n - west 
winds of the south temperate rones. 


| Antozone (ant’é-26n),n. A compound for- 


merly sup to be a modification of oxy- 
gen, and taexhibit qualities directly opposed 
to those of ozone, but now known to be the 


xide of hydrogen. 
Anybody (en ‘ni-bo-di), mn. 1. Any one person; 
as, an y cau do that.—2. A well-known 


Person; & person o pea or celebrity; 
na, is he anybody! [Colloq ) 
a mee (en'ni-wun), nm ADY peraon; any- 


Amwvaei (en'pi-rat), n. aed only in the 
phrase af anyrate; that is, whatever con- 
siderations are to be taken account of; un- 
der any circumstances; whatever else; ag, 


you at anyrate need not reproach me; he — 


was going there af anyrate, 


hen (en’ peewee), o.. At ny A a te 


Anyw 

‘Anywhere or anyiwhen uy LEST. 

Apedom, Ape ood (iprdusn, ap'hyd), “* 
e 


state of being an ape, or of ren bag 
‘This early condition ‘of apedom.' 


Lacey. 
a There's a dog-faced dwarf 
That wets to to godship somehow, yet retains 
His apeA oud. Arowning, 
Aperitive (a- per’ it-iv m An aperient. 
‘Gentle aperifipes." Hichardson. 
Aphanap { gy tear n. [Gr 
nés, obscure, a } A 
rai large Ralline birds, ineape le of 
the remains of which are found in 
the y aii deposits of Mauritins. 
They survived into the human period, and 
were exterminated at a comparatively late 


genus 


date. 

a (a- eg or Gr. * priv., and | 
} , Speech. ] mptom of | 
certain morbid osan tlons of the nervous 


system, in which the ent loses the power 
of expressing ideas canine ans of words, or 
loses the appropriate paact worda, the vocal 
organs the while remaining intact and the 
intelligence sound. There is sometimes an 
entire loss of worda as connected with ideas, 
and sometimes only the loss of afew. In 
one form of the disease, called aphemia, the 
patient can think and write, but cannot 
(; in another, called agrapAia, he can 
think and speak, but cannot express his ideas 
in writing, In a great majority of casea 
where post-mortem examinations have been 
made, morbid changes have been found in 
the left frontal convolution of the brain, 
Aphasic (a-fa’zik), a. Of or pertaining to 


Apbasic(i'xk), A person affected with 
i i. 
ism (af-é'li-ot"ré-pizm), n. 


[e: 
(Gr. apo, away from, hAélios, the sun, and 
.a turning.| In bot. a tendency to turn 


ay from hes sun oF the light, asopposed to — 


heliotropiem (which see). Dariein. 
Pre te (a-fé'mi-a}, mn. [Gr. a, priv., and 
‘prem , [speak,] In pathol pee of aphasia 
which the patient can think ond write, 
but cannot epeak. See APHASIA 
Apho erieming (af-or-leming), 2. Much given 
to the use of aph 
There ls noart that a heed more cankered in 
ber principles, more soiled and slabbered with « 


img pedantry, than the art of fitow. 


hrodisian (af-ro-diz'i-an), a. Gr. aphro- | 


A if#, the goddess of love.) Of. or per- 
taining to, or given up to unlawful sexual 
pleasures. 


They showed me the state nursery for the children 
of those afAredicnan dames, their parcveries, 


Apnea (ap-né’a), n, [Gr. a, piis.. and pnoié, 
a breathing, from pned, e.) In 
med, absence of rudnention; inseralbie res- 
piration; asphyxia. 


iniow soil dy nee to sexual pleasures, from 






haity of appe { ap-péling-nes } n, The 
ee of appealing or beseeching, aa for 


d, sympathy, or the like. 
gate sympathy . made him alive to a certain 


Pr shay in her behaviour towards him, 
Geo pe aw 
The 


Lapeer ( ap-pel‘a-bil"i-ti 

te or quality of being appeala me 

he th Capable of being 

\Dpropinguity (ap-pro-ping’kwi-ti) n. ‘Th 

a nm. The 
slate Ay being Nene dneaiie. Lamb. 
Aproneer (i-prun-ér’), n. One who wears 
an apron; a tradesman or shopman. ‘Some 
surly aproneer.’ Bp. Ganuden. 
Us (ap-ti'nus), 1. <A genus of coleop- 
terous insecta belonging to the Carabidm. 
See BOMBARDIER-BEETLE. 
Aquamanile (ak’'wa-ma-ni"lé), n [From L. 

qua, Water, and manare, to flow.) The 
basin in which, according to the ancient 
church ceremony, the priest washes his 





Aquatmanile. 


hands in celebrating the mass Also 
plied to vessels of the ewer kind former 


used in private houses, and frequently rae 
inta gro me ¢ cares exepmesen a real or 
fabulous 


Are, n. (add. puri arc, in electric t- 

ing, the light emitted by an electric ple 
in ¢ srnowsige Ak bperts the small interval of space 
between bon pointa’ Called also 
Voltaic are. 

Archaist (ir-ki‘ict), nm An antiquarian; an 
archeologist. EF. B. Browning. 

Archbishopess (arch-bish'up-es), m. The 


wife of an tics t hte Miax rig > 
Architecture ae LAE -tek-tir), of To con- 


struct; to buil 
This was @¢rchoectve d thus 
By the great Oceanus, Keatr, 
Arcosolium (4r-ko-s6'li-om),m [L.L, trom 
L. arcus, an arch, and zolium, a sarcophagus, 
a throne.) A term applied to those rece 
tacles for dead bodies of martyrs in the 
Catacombs which consist of a deep niche 
cut In the rocky wall, arched ahove, and 
under the wing ai tarcophagus excavated in 
solid rock. The flat cover of the sar- 
cophagus might be used as an altar; and 
such tombs er Oeal) pg biperiegs + 
Arctogeal (iirk- ), a r. arctos, the 
north, and sea, the earth.] Of or pertain- 
bay the colder parts of the northerm hemi. 
The great arctogeal province,’ 


Bustey (ar'é-ni-ted), a. Sy arena, sand.) 


Reduced or ground into sand. 
Aretaics (ar-¢-ti'lks)n ([Gr. areté, virtue.) 
In ethics, same ns Aretology. Grote, 
Ari (ar-ith-mok’ra-si), nm. Rule 
or government by a majority. 
d 
A icy vl cue tile may é¥2 Forno 
Arithmocratic (a-rith’mé-krat"ik), a. Of 
or pertaining to an arithmocracy or rule of 
pnombers, 


American democracy, being merely artfhemecratic, 

provides no representation whatsoever for the more 

educated and more caperienced eaapeda r 
ony rary. 


Armsweep (iirm’swtp), n The Tength of 
reach or swing of an arm. Browning. [| Poet- 


casei (o’rér), v.f. To cause to rise; to 
| “raise up; torear. ‘A desperate presumption 
arreared.” Fuller. 





ch, chain; 
VoL. IV. 


ch. Sc. loch; gy, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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ARREAR 


sani! foot.’ Heylin. 

Arrowlet (a’ré-let), n. A little arrow. Ten- 
nan, 

Arthrography (ar-throg’ra-fl), n_ (Gr. ar- 
thron, a (eink, and graphé, description.) In 
anat. a description of the joints 

Arthurian (ar-thé’ri an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to King Arthur, or to the legends con- 
nected with him and his knights of the 
Round Table. 

Among the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the historical existence of Arthur was, with 
a few rare exceptions, denied, and the Arthurian 
legend reyarded purely as an Invention of the worthy 
chronicler, Geoffrey a Monmouth. Ency. Brit. 

Artiad (ar'ti-ad), n (Gr. artioe, even.) In 
chein. a naine given to an element of even 
equivalency, as a dyad, tetrad, &c.: opposed 
ti a periasad, an element of uneven equiva- 
lency, such as a monad, triad, & 

Ascham (as’kam), n. (After Roger Ascham, 
who in 1544 published Tozophilus, a cele- 
brated treatise on archery.) In archery, a 
large case fitted up with the necessary 
drawersand compartments for the reception 
of the bow, arrows, string, and other neces- 
sary accoutrements. 

Ase ty (a-s6'1-ti), n. (L. a, from, and se, one’s 
self; lit. the state of being from or by one’s 
self.) The state or condition of having an 
independent existence. ‘The abeolute being 
and asetty of God.’ Prof. W. Kh. Smith. 

By what mysterious light have you discovered that 
éreley is entail'd on matter? 
Gentleman Instructed, 1704. 

Asininity (as-i-nin'!-ti), n. The quality of 
being asinine; obstinate stupidity. 
Asiphonate a-si‘fon-at), a. Of or portal: 
ing to the Asiphonata; not ng a re- 

piratory tube or siphon. H. A. Nicholson. 

Askance (a-skans’), 0.¢. To turn aside, as 
the eyes; to make look with indifference. 

O, how are they wrapp‘d in with infamies 
That from their own misdeeds askance herr eyes 
a 


y (ask’ing-I!), ado. In an entreating 
manner; with expression of request or de- 


sire. 
How ashing/ly ite footsteps hither bend ! 
It seenss to say, ‘And have J found a friend?’ 


Coleridge. 

Asieep, a. or adv. (aid.) 1 Having a pecu- 
Har, numb, or prickly feeling, as in the 
hands or feet. 

Hisleywe ... 
sterke sat 
2. Stunned; senseless. 

So saying, she . . . gave Susy such a douse on the 
alde of the head as left her fast aséeep for an hour 
and upward. . Brooke. 

Agsmear (a-amér'), a2. Smeared over; be- 
dauled, 

I rame into Smithfield, and the shameful place 
being all arever with flth, and fat, and blood, and 
fmm, wemerd tu stick to me, Digae res 

Asquat (a-skwot'), ade. Ina eaquat or hud- 
led apmanner; cowerlingly, ‘Sitting asquat 
hetween my mother aod sister.” Stichard- 
eo, 

Asseveratory (as-sev'ér-a-to-ri), a. Of the 
nature of an asseveration; solemnly or poal- 
tively aMirming or averring. 

After diver warm and arerteraferry Anawers Male 
hy Mr. Atklis, the captain stopped short in his walk 

Hoge Moria 

Assibilation (a-sib'i-la‘shon),n. The actof 
making albilant; specifically, in philol, the 
dsaimilation of a dental or guttural conso- 
nant with a fullowing tsound, as in the 
wonl nafion,in which In proounclation the 
fi ja asalbilated 

Assyriologist (as-air'i-ol"o-jist), m, One 
akilled in or well acquainted with the an- 
Lijguities, language, &c, of anclent As- 
ayria. 

Asterisk, nm. [ale ] 
In the frreek CA, an 
appliance in the 
form of o star or 
cross, With the ends 
bent to serve as eup- 
porta, placed during 
the liturgy over the 
Paiten eo as to keep 
the cover of the lat- 
ter from touching 
the sacred bread 

Astrakhan (os’tra-kan), ». A name given 
to aheep-skina with a curled woolly surface 
Milalned from a variety of aheep found in 
Bokhara, Derela, and Syria; aleo, a rough 
fabric with a pile in imitation of this 

rogeny (as-troj‘e-ni), m ([Gr, astron, a 
star, and gennad, to produce.) The creation 


was all as/cpe, and in a manner 
Udall, 





Paten with Asterisk, 








mé, met, hér; 





Fate, fir, fat, fell; 





pine, pin; 
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or evolution of the celestial bodies H. | Antotheism (g-t4-theizm), rn [add] The 
-esteem. 


Spencer. 

Astro. + (as’tro-lég), n. An astrologer. 
Tom D'Urfey. 
Astucious(as-ti’shus),a. Designing; subtle; 
astute. 


J.ouis, . . . like all astuctons persons, was as de- 
sirous of looking ito the hearts of others as of con- 
cealing his own. Suv 38. Scott. 


Astucity (as-ta’si-ti),n. The quality of bein 
astute; astuteness. ‘With astucily, wi 
swiftness, with audacity.’ Carlyle. 

Asura (as’y-ra or a-sy’ra) n In Hind 
myth. one of the demons born from the 
thigh of Brahma while the quality of dark- 
ness pervaded his body. Asura is a general 
name for all the giants and demons who 
com i the enemies of the gods and the 
inhabitants of Pétdla; and a special desig- 


nation for a class of these of the first order. | 


Garrett. 

Athermancy (s-ther'man-al), n. (Gr. a, 
priv., and aind, I heat.) The power 
or property of absorbing radiant heat: cor- 
responding to opacity in the case of light; 
as, the athermancy of olefiant gas and of 
other compound gases. Prof. Tyndall. 

Athrob (a-throb’), a. or adv. Throbb:ng; in 
a tbrobhbing or palpitating state or manner. 
EB. B. Browning. 

Attractivity (at-trak-tivl-ti),n. Attractive 
power or influence. 
Attristt (a-trist’),v.¢. (Prefix at for ad, and 

L. tristis, sad.) To grieve; to sadden. 

How then could I write when it was impossible but 
to affrist you! when I could speak of nothing but 
unparalleled horrors. H. Walpole. 


Aubade (0-bad),». [Fr.] Open-air music 
performed at daybreak, generally at the 
door, or under the window, of the peracn 
whom it is intended to honour: dist: ished 
from Serenade (which see). Longfellow. 

Audient (a’di-ent).a. [L. audiens, hearing. 
See AUDIENCE ] Playing the part of a hearer; 
listening. E. B. Browning. 

Audiometer (a-di-om’et-ér), n. (L. audio, 
to hear, and Gr. metron, measure.} An in- 
strument, among the constituent parts of 
which are an induction-coil, a microphone 
key, and a telephone, devised to measure 
with precision the sense of hearing. 

Audiometric (q'di-d-met’rik), a. Of or per- 
taining to audiometry. 

Audiometry (}-di-om’et-ri), n. The testing 
of the sense of hearing, especially by means 
of the audiometer. 

Audiphone (a’di-f6n),n. (L. audio, to hear, 
and Gr. phéné, a sound.) An acoustic in- 
strument by means of which deaf persons 
are enabled to hear, and even deaf-mutes 
can be taught to hear and to speak. The 
essential part of the inatrument ia a fan- 
shaped plate of hardened caoutchouc which 
is very sevsitive to the influence of sound 
wavea, The sufferer from deafness bolda 
the instrument in hia hand and touches the 
top-edge againat his upper teeth: and the 
avunda are collected and conveyed by the 
teeth to the auditory nerve without having 
to pass through the external ear. 

Auricomous (@-rik’o-mus),a. [L auwrum, 
rold, and coma, bair.] 1. Having golden 
wair.—2 Applied to a el sae | whieh 
gives a golden hue to the hair. Lord Lytton. 

Aurific (a-rifik), a. [L. avwrwm, gold, and 
Jacio, to make.) Capable of tranamuting 
sibatances into gold; gold-making. ‘Some 
experiments made with an awrijie powder." 
Southey. 

Ausonian (a-s6'ni-an), a. [L. Amsonia, a 
poetical term for the whole Italian penin- 
Sula, from Ausones, the name given to the 

irimitive inhabitants of middle and lower 
sat} Of or pertaining to Italy or the 
Italians, Longfellow. [Poetical. | 

Autogony (a-tog’o-ni), n. [(ir. awtas, self, 
and gon4, generation, birth.) The genera- 


tion of simple organisme from an inorganic | 


[Gr. | 
Belf-mov- 


formative fluid, Hoxaiter. 
Autokinetical ( q't6-ki-net"|-kal), a. 
auto, eelf, and hined, to move. ] 
ing. Dr, H. More. 
| Automatize (q-tom'n-tiz), 0.¢. To make an 
automaton or self-acting machine of. 
A. ged-created man, all) but ahnmegating the charac- 
ter of man; forced to exist, animated, mummy: 
wise... 08 Gentleman or Gigmon. Caripie. 


Autonomist (9-ton'o-mist),n. One who ad- 
vocates or favours the principle of auton- 


omy. 
Autorial (q-t6'ri-a)), a. Of or pertaining to 
an author, ‘Testing the autorial power." 
Pod. 


note, not, méve; _tdbe, tub, byl; 


Nineteenth Century. 
Au 


Aviculture (a'vi-kul-tar), n. 


. oil, pound; 


worship of one’s self; excessive self 


(a-t-théist), mn. One given to 
ann one who makes a god of him- 
eer. 

He begins to msstake more and more the vaice of 
thar flesh of his, which he fancies he has coe- 
que’ or the voice of Gud, and to become without 

wing an zufothesst. Ming shay. 


Auxiliar (ag-zil’i-ar), n. An anxiliary. ‘My 


auziliars anid allies’ Sir H Taylor. 


Avenous (a-vé/nus),a. In b0¢ wanting veins 


or nerves, as the leaves of certain planta 


The b 
and rearing of birds) Baird. tients 


Axeman (aks’man), n. One who wields an 


axe; one who cats down trees; a woodman. 
Whittier. 


B. 


t (bak’ka-ra, bak’ka-rat 


Baccara, Baccara 
n. (Fr., origin unknown.) A game of 


introduced frum France into England and 
America. It is played by any number of 
oe or rather bettors, and a banker. The 
tter apes the play by dealing two cards 
to each bettor, and two to himself, and cov- 
ering the stakes of each individual] with an 
equal sum. The cards are then examined, 
and those belonging to the bettors which 
when added score nine points, or nearest 
that number, take their own stake and the 
banker's. Should he, however, be nearest 
the winning number of points, he takes all 
the stakes on the table; in any case he takes 
the stakes of the players who have not 
scored so near the winning points as him- 
self. Various other numbers, as 19, 20, 18, 
&c., give certain advantages in the game. 
Court cards count as ten points, the others 
according to the number of pips. 
Bacciform (bak’si-form), a. [(L. baces, a 
berry, and forma, form.) Shaped like a 


berry. 

Bachelorhood (bach’el-ér-hyd),n. The state 
of being a bachelor; bachelorship. ‘A long 
easy life of bachelurhood.’ Thackeray. 

Bacillus (ba-sil‘lus), ». A species of rod- 
like, microscopic organisms belonging to the 

nus Bacterium. Certain diseases are be 
ieved to be cansed by these bodies being 
introduced into the system. 

Back-scraper, Back-scratcher (bek’- 
skrap-ér, bak'skrach-ér), n, Same as Seraica- 
back, 2 ‘A bhack-scratcher of which the 
hand wasivory." Southey. 

Back-string (bak'string) m. <A leading. 
string by which a child is supported or 
guided from behind. ‘The back-string and 
the bib.” Cowper 

Badminton, ». fadd.) A kind of claret 
cup or summer beverage, so called from 
being invented at the Duke of Beauforts 
seat of that name. ‘Soothed or stimulated 
by fragrant cheroots or beakers of Badmio- 
fon.’ Disraeli. 

Bag-fox (bag'foks), n. A fox kept in om 
finement, and slipped from a bag, when no 
other victim of a hunt is to be had Mus 
Ferrier. 

Baking-powder (bhik'ing-pou-dér), m A 
powder used in haking bread chiefly ms 
substitute for yeast. The common ingre 
dients are powdered tartaric acid, bicar- 
bonate of soda, and potato farina. 

oé@-handled ( bal'ans-han-dld), a. A 

term applied tu table-knives which have the 
weight of the handle so adjusted that whe 
the knives are laid on the table the blades 
do not touch the table-cloth. 

Balaniferous (bal-a-nif'ér-us)}, a. [L be} 
anus, Gr. balanos, an acorn, and sere, te 
bear.) Bearing, yielding, or producing 
acorns. 

Balanold (bal’a-noid), a. [Gr. balenos, 
acorn, and eidos, resemblauce.] Having the 
form or appearance of an acorn; relating ot 
pertaining to the cirriped family Balaniie 
or acorn-shells. 
Balanoid (bal'a-noid). n. A cirriped of the 
family Balanid@ or acorn-thelle 
Baldicoot (bal'di-két), m, 1. The commer 
coot, Hence—?2. Fig. amonk, on account fd 
his sombre raiment and shaven crown 
‘Princesses that... demean themedre 
to hob and nob with these black baldicoots. 
Kingsley. 





i, Sc. abune; S. Sec. fey. 


BALDRIB 


Baldrib (baldrily), n. 1. A piece cut from 
the side of a pig lower down than the spare- 
ril, and CORRES OF a rib with flesh devoid 


of fat on it idrib, griskin, chine, or 


chop.’ South. Hence—2. Fig. a lean, lanky | 
idle 


person. T. tom. [Rare.] 
Ballooning. [add] The operation of in- 
flating shares or stock by publishing ficti- 


tions Tevourille reports or the like, [Stock 
exchange slang. ] 

Balneogra ography ( bal-né@-og'ra-fi), 7. Tatin 
balnewni, ath, and Gr. graphé, <o = 
Seip len] A description of bat 


i 
daincolo ]- BSED. ii), n. [L balnewm, 
a bath, OF Sr iooce discourse.] <A trea- 
tise on baths or eeabning : the branch of 
knowledge relating to baths and bathing. 


Dungliaon. 
Balneotherapia, Balneo iy "né- 
6-ther-a-pl"a, bal’né-d-ther"a-pi), nm  [L. 


balnewm, a bath, and Gr. chareneis. medical 
treatment.) T ie treatment of disease by 
baths Duwngliaon. 

Banali (ha nal'i. ti), m [Fr. banalité |] The 
state of being banal, trite, or stale; com- 
monplaceness ; vulgarity or triviality ity @X- 

TeSsi iN. 
ndore (ban-dir), ». A widow's veil for 
covering the head and face. Prior. 

Banjore (ban'jér), n, Same as Banjo. Miss 
Eulgeworth 

Bankless (bangk’'les), a. Without banks or 
limits *The bankiess sea." Davies. 

Barbados-nut (bar-ba'déz-nut), n The 
physic-nut, a product of Curcas purgans 
(Jatropha Curcas). See CURCAS. 

ne (bar-bar-esk’), a. Character- 
barbarous, De Quin- 


[Rare. ] 

Baric (barik), a. (Gr. barya, heavy.] Per- 
taining or relating to weight, more espe- 
cially the weight of the atmosphere as men- 
sured by the barometer, 

Barken (tirk'en), a Con sisting or made of 
bark. ‘ Borken knots." Whittier. [Rare] 

Barnaby - t (bar'na-bi-brit), a. The 


Barbaresq 
he of barbarians; 


day of St. Barnabas the Apostle, the 11th of | 


June, which in old style was the day of the 
summer solstice, or as put by the old rhyme: 
‘ Barnaby-bright, the longest day and the 
shortest night.’ 

The steward .. . adjourned the court to Auwr- 
naty-brigAr that they might have day enough before 
them. Again. 
Barometry (ba-rom’et-ri), n The art or 

operation of conducting barometrical mea- 

“ir aia experiments, observations, or 

e like 


A scrap of hment “ane by geometry, 
(a great rehnement in Arr 
an, like the stars, foretell | the weather, Sw? 


Barrel-vault (bar'el-valt), n The simplest 
form of vault, having a semicircular roof. 
See VAULT 

Paryounteic ( (bar-i-sen‘trik), a. [Gr barges, 
heavy, and kenfron, centre.) Of, pertain- 
yo or paietiog lp the centre of gravity.— 

Barycentric us, an application to geo- 
metry of the mechanical theory of the centre 
of gravity, executed in two distinct ways, 
according a8 metrical or descriptive geo- 
metrical properties are to be investigated. 

Basaltoid (ba-salt’oid). a. (Basalt, and Gr. 
eidos, resetmublance.) Allied in appearance 
or nature to basalt: resembling basalt. 

Base-burner (bas'bérn-¢r), mn. A base-burn- 
ing surface or stove. See BASE-BUERNING. 

Basihyal (ba-si-hi'al), a. In anat. relating 
to or connected with the body or basal por- 
tion of the hyoid bone. 

Basioccipital (ba’si-ok-sip"i-tal),a, In anat. 
pertaining to or connected with the base of 
the occipital bone. 

rca ene A teh. a. [L. basiz, a base, 

fo, to seek.] Tending to the centre. 
aracicelly, in bot. a term ren plied to a leaf 
in which the axis appears first, and on its 
sides the lobes and leaflets spring from 
above downwards, the base being developed 
after the tip. 

henoid (bé-si-sfé/noid), a. In anat 
pertaining to or connected with the base or 
posterior aap iy of the sphenoid bone. 

Basket- le (bas'ket-bé-gl), n. A beagle 
naed in hunting a hare that was alipped from 
a basket Lo be coursed, ‘Gray-headed sports- 
men, who had sunk from fox-hounds to 
baxket- beagles and coursing." Sir W. Scott. 

Basket-hare (bas‘ket-hir), » <A captive 
hare slipped from a basket to be coursed in 
the absence of other e. 

-bar (bas'térd-bir), n. In Aer. same 
os Baston, 3. 


ch, chain; th, 8c. loch: 





g, go; j, job; 
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Bastard-senna (bas'térd-sen-na), 7. Same 
8 Bladder-senna. 

Bastio Pertaining 
to or co systems of 
bastionary fort 


ti-on-a-ri), a. 
of bastions; as, 
fication. 


| Batement-light (bit'ment-lit), nm In os | 


one of the lighta in the upper part of a win 





aa, Batement-lights, 


dicular style, abated, or 
only half the width of those below. 


dow of the 


Batracho ( bat’ra-ko-fid"i-a), m. jl. 
(Gr, batrachos, a asd ophis, a serpent. | 
Same as Ophiom 

Bay-ice (bé'ls), n. “tes recently formed on 
the oceati, 

Bay-leaf (ia'léf),n. The leaf of the lahore 
or laurel-tree (Loawrus nobilis). These leaves 
are aromatic, are reputed stimulant and par- 
cotic, and are used in medicine, cookery, 


and confectionery. 
Pay nanos sy (bii’ma-hog-an-i), n. Same 


ape ania d),n, That variety of ma- 

hogany (barn) ‘ from Honduras. It is 
softer and less finely marked than the vaany 
known as Spanish mahogany, Peart i 
largest and most abundant MA 
HOGAN T. 

Beating, n. [add.) A preparation added 
to weak & rien Dory Se Seca Part 
to carry a and to pearly drops 
about the sides of the bottle or glass when 

ured out or shaken, it being a popular 
notion that spirit is strong in proportion as 
it shows such globules. A very amall quan- 
tity of of] of vitriol or ol! of almonds mixed 
rlaicdat rectified spirit is often used for this 


deak-be head (bek’hed), n. An ornament re- 
sembling the head and beak of a bird, used 





Beak-head Moulding, Etton Cluirch, Yorkshire. 
as an enrichment of mouldings in Norman 
Beamily (bém't- li), adv, I heam 

F vp. Ina ¥ or 
beaming A pte radiantly. ‘A bright halo, 
shining beamily.” Keats 

(lvt-zhd-a), n, A variety of light 
red burgundy wine. 
Beauty - -sleep (bith alép), m. The sleep 
taken before midnight, and popularly re- 
chert as the most refreshing portion of 
night's repose. 


A medical man, who ma 
moment, must make sure of | 


Beblotch (bé-bloch"), v.t 
blots or blotches, as of ink. Southey. 
Bebooted (bé-bét’ed), » and a An em- 
phatic form of Booted. ‘Couriers... be- 
strapped and bebooted." Carlyle. 
Becoronet (bé-ko'ri-net), ot To adorn, as 
with a coronet; to coronet. Cartyle. 
Becurae ( bé-kérs’), vt. To ahower curses 


be called up at any 
beard yp rder. leep. 

A tagearter, 
To cover with 


| (bé-di'a-dem), 0.4. To crown or 
adorn with adiadem, Carl 

Bedizenment spiral n- ment), n, The act 
of bedizening; the sta bedizened; 
that which bedizena. lenin of 
the great spirit’s sanctuary with skulls." 
Kingsley. ‘Strong Dames of the Market 
; with oak branches, tricolor bedizen- 
ment,’ Carlyle 

Bee - nettle (ba! net - -1), = =A species of 
hemp-nettle; Galeoprix versicolor, See 
GALEOPSTS. 

Beet (bét), ut (See Bere] To mend, asa 
fire, by adding fuel; to bete; hence, to ronse; 
to encourage. [Old English and Scotch.] 

It heats me, it bretr me, 


sets me a’ on fame. Awrms, 


h, Fr. ton: ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





BENTHAMISM 





Befetter (bé-fet’ér), 0. To confine with 
fettera; hence, to deprive of freedom. 
* Tongue - -tied, befetiered, heavy -laden 
nations." Carlyle. 

| Betonl (bé-foul') v.t. To dirty; to soil; to 


ph owet can live without Acfowsing each other's 
Anes. Trollope. 
Befrill (bé-fril'), vt To furnish or deck 
with a frill or frilla pane vicar's white- 
haired mother, befritled . . . with dainty 
cleanliness.” George Eliot. 


Befrizz (bé-friz’), ot. To curl the hair of; 
to frizz,‘ Befrizzed and bepowdered cour- 
tiers." Ooree it Rev. 

Befuddle ud'l), v@ To stupefy or 

} muddle sith liquor; to make stupidly 

Begift -gift), ot T fer gifts to 

v. o a er on; 

Begirdle. (be-gerih), c wT d 

1 0 SLTround or 
encircle, as Selina girl 
Like a ring of iron A » . 4 Begiraiie her from 
shore to abore, Cariyie. 


(bé-glir’), vt. 
[A humorous coinage, } 


So that a bystander without beholding Mrs. Wilfer 
at all must have known at whom she was glaring hiy 
inca refracted from the countenance the 

one, . 


(bé-grén’), vf. To receive with 
‘ome: : assail with groans, as a mark of 
pprobation. 


To glare at or on. 


Patriot Brissot, beshouted this day 
galleries, shall find himself Aqgroaned 
account of his limited patriotism. 

Behave, v. [add.] This word, when used in- 
transitively and reflexively, has sometimes, 
in colloquial lang , a good sense, having 
the force of to bebave well, to conduct 
one's self well, the modifying adverb being 
implied; as, the boy will get his holidays if 

haves; behave yourselves and you will 
be duly rewarded. 

Behither! (bé-hita‘ér i of On thisside of, 

*Two miles apd lifde Evelyn. 

Beige ( bazh ), [Fr.}) A light woollen 
fabric, bane ty of acook of the natural colour, 
that ia, neither dyed nor bleached. 

Bejuco (ba-ho'kd), mn. [American ory 
A slender, reed-like, twining plant of Cen- 
tral America. 

The serpent-like Arfwce wines his spiral fold on fold 
Round the tall and stately ceiba till it ba de ok in his 


the patriot 
them, on 
Carivte. 


Belletristic (bel- Jere Ge a. Seitanahar 
or relating to belles-lettres, 

Bell-pun {iwe of a pence A small punch 
fitted to the jaws of a cers-shia instrn- 
ment, combined with a little bell which 
sounds when the punch makens perforation. 
Such punches are generally used to cancel 
tickets, os in tramway cars, rm as a check 
on the conductors, the ring "of the bell 
indicating to the passenger t t is ticket has 
been properly punched, and that the blank 
cut has i inte a receptacle in the in- 
strument from which the blanks are taken 
and counted by an official of the company. 
Other forme of bell-punches are in use, a5 & 
combined tell-tale and bell, the ringing of 
which indicates to an official at some distance 
that the instrument has been duly presse. 
See TELL-TALE, 2 (/'). 

Bemeet (bé-mét’), 0.2 To meet. 

Our very loving sister, well Aerner, S5Aat, 


Bemitre (bé-mi'tér), vt. To adorn with a 
mitre. rlyle, 

Bemouth (bé-moutn’), 0.¢. Toutter with an 
affected, big, awelling voice; to mouth ‘In 
Miltonic blank bemouthed." Southey. 

urMmur(bé-mérimeér), ot 1. Tomurmur 
‘round. ‘Bemurmured now b: ba hoarse- 
flowing Danube." Carlyle.—2 et with 
murmurs, as of dincootent or the like. 
So i the eloquent of France, drenermwred, he- 


Cariyie. 
annette (bé-muz'l), of. To put a muzzle 
on: to muzzle. Carlyle. 


Bene (bén), m. [A, Sax. b¢n, a prayer. J 
Woreds- 


A prayer; a request: an entreaty. 

worth. [Provincial English. } 
amin, ». [add] A kind of topcoat or 
overcoat worn by men, 

Benthamism (ben'tham-izm), m That doc- 
trine of ethics or of social and political 
economy taught by Jeremy Bentham, the 
sum of which may be thos stated: —'The 

‘atest fe ee of the greatest number 


@ the end of all true moral action. Nature 
batten laced mankind under the govern- 
ment of two sovereign masters, Pleasure 


and Pain, it is for them alone to point out 


w, wig: wh, whig; rh, azure.—See KRY. 


BENTHAMITE 


what we ought to dn, 

foundation of Utilitarianism (which see), 
Benthamite (ben'tham-it), = One who 
Banat or shy ae the ne gol Benthamism. 

pomime -purm’mel), v.t 

or beat soundly; to give a good drubbing 

to. ‘ nmeiled and stoned by irreproach- 

able lacie a of the straitest sect of the Phari- 

g008. The 


Heranoaletbonvtets wf. To call or address | 


by the opprobrivus term raseal. reap 

a. Beribbon (bé- rib’ and, - 

rilYon), of Tu adorn or deck with a rib- 

bon or ribbons, ‘Rouged and beribboned." 

Mies Burney, '‘Nat-brown maids bediz- 
ened anid beribanded.” Carlyle. 

Berthage (beérth’ij), 2. Ac made 
on vessels occupying a berth in a dock or 
harbour. 

Bescour (})é-skour’), wt. 
overrull. 

France too is derconwerd by a devil's pack, the bay- 
ing ofwhikh . . . pe oS re sear: 
al é. 

Boeseechingness (bé-séch'ing-nes), n, The 
state vr quality of being beseeching or ear- 
nestly solicitous; entreaty. George Eliot 

Bashout (Wve- ahiout). ek To greet or receive 

Beainers = (obal on #5 Sa T lebrate 

sing’), o.t To praise or celebra 
in son ‘The Charter which has been so 
much emung.” Dickens, 
speech (hie-spéch’), of 


To scour over; to 


To annoy or tor- 


pune by much speech-making. Carlyle, 
Bespouit (l2-apuut’), o. s To annoy or harass 
with much loud, em ing. Carlyle. 
Bespy (!é-api’), vt. “ he fect to rion 
to aot epies Upon, ‘His own friends of the 
beheaded." Carlyle 
Bocciastesn (bes-t1-a'ri-an), n. [L bestia, a 


beast: the word was suggested by humani- 
tarian.| One who takes an interest in the 
kind treatment of beasts: the term haa been 
applied to those persons who oppose vivi- 
section, and was invented by Darwin. 
Bestrap (\¢-strap’), «tf. To confine with s 
ene Or aclgt a8 oe Be es 
strapped oe EOF 
Betweenity (bé-twén’'i-ti),m The state 
or quality of being between; intermediate 
condition; that which occupies an inter- 
Mediate space, place, or position. ‘To 
ee heads, tails, and betweenities.' 
The house is not Gothic, but of thar Avteeeewity that 
intervened’ when Gothic declined and ig tot wae 
creeping in. Hf. IF aulpole. 
Bewhisker (bé-whis’kér), of. i. furnish 
with whiskers; to put whiskers on. ‘She 
who iemhiakered St. Bridget." Sterne. 
Fae each bewhiukered with burnt cork.' 
rvin 
Bewine (bé-wing’), vf To give or add 
wines to, ‘An angel-throng bewinged.’ 


Bi.” An old form of the Anglo-Saxon 
refix now usually written be; as, Lifore, 
Sivornatetere: 3 ot aps =began; btheste=be- 
hest; fivide, biay beside; bifwecne = be- 
tween: ke, Chavweer, 
Biblicality (bit-li-kal'l-ti), m. Somethin 
relating lo, conliectel with, or contal 
in the Hille. Cas Lyle. 
Bibliolater ( bib-li-ol’a-tér), = Same as 
Bibliviatrist, *The mistaken zeal of bibli- 
olaters’ Huxley. 
Bicavitary (bi-kav’i-to-ri), a [L. prefix bi, 
two, twice, and E. carity.] Consisting of or 
ssesaing two cavities. 


icen ry (bi-sen'te-na-ri), mn. (L. prefix 
b¢-, two, twice, and E. centenary.) 1. That 
which consists of or comprehends two hun- 


dred; the apace of two hundred years.— 
2 The commemoration of any event that 
happened two hundred years before, as the 
birth of a great man. 

Bicentenary (bi-sen'te-na-ri), a Relating 
to or consisting of two hundred; relating to 
two hundred years; as, a bicentenary cele- 
bration. 

Bicentennial (bl-sen-ten‘ni-al), a. [L. 
fix bi-, two, twice. and E. centennial] 1. 
sisting of or lasting two hundred aire aa 
a bicentennial period. —2. Oect every 
two hundred years. 

Bioonvex (li-kou'veks), a. [Prefix bi-, two, 
twice, and conrexr.|] Convex on both sides; 
double convex,asalena ee LES, 

Bicorne! (bi-kern), n One of two mon- 
atrous beasts (the other being Chichevache 
—which see) mentioned in an old satirical 

alluded te by Chancer in the Clerk's 


This doctrine is the 


To pommel | 


|-Bird-baiting 
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on patient wives, and the point of the satire 
consists in representing the former as bein 
fat and pampered with a auperfinity of food, 
while the 
scarcity of her diet. 
Bicycling (bi'sik-ling), mn. The art or prac- 
tiee of a or travellin ne ou a licyele. 
Biddable (hil'a- il), a. Obedient to a bid- 
ding or command; willing to do what is 
bldden; complying. 
She ig eaceedingly attentive and asefol; in- 
deed | newer caw a more didlo: woman, "Dickens. 
Bileve,t v.i (A. Sax, bel (fan—te, and fan, 
tu stay behind; comp. D. blijoen, G. blev 
Tu stay behind; to remain, Chaucer, 


Biliteral (bi-lit’r-al), n <A word, root, or | 


syllable formed of two lettera A. H. Sayee, 

(hil'li), a. 1, Same as Slubbing-billiy,— 
2. Stolen metal of any kind. 
emul! metal pine that may be carried 


in the pocket. (Slang) 
Bimetallism (b (bi-met'al-izm), m That sys- 


tem of coinage which recognizes coins of 
two metals, aa silver and gold, aa legal ten- 


der to any amount, or in other words, the | 


concurrent use of coins of two metals as a 
circulating medium at a fixed relative value, 
This colnage was su ed 
(gold and silver) counage of <a conn acd be 
was the rule 
fixed ratio of one to thirteen and a half between the 
two metals Acmalreny. 
Bimetallist (bi-met'al-ist), m One who fa- 
vours bimetallism or a currency of two 
metals 
Among the advocates of a double currency on the 
Continent have been many eininent economists Vet 
an Englishman might almost as well avow himself a 
protectionist a5 a Sumpeiasiort. naar 


Bin (bin), wt. 
as, to bin liquor. 

Binaural (bi-nar’al), a. [L. binws, double, 
and auris, the ear.) 1. Having two ears. — 
2 Pertaining to both ears; fitted for bei 


simultaneously used by two ears: as, a fn | 


natvral stethoscope, which has two con- 
nected tubes capped by amall ear-pleces. 
Bindweb (bind’web), n In ane. the con- 
nective tissne uniting the gray cellular with 
the white fibrous matter of the brain and 
inal cord; neuroglia. 
oblast (bi’6- blast} n. (Gr. bios, life, and 
blastos, a germ.) In biol. a minute maga of 
transparent, amorpibona protoplasm having 


formative power 
Biodynamic (bi'é-di-nom"ik), a. [Or. bioe, 


life, and diynaimis, force.) Pertalning or re- 
lnting to vital force, power, or ener 
Biogen t (bi-d-jen'e- st, bi- 


of'e-niat), n One who here the theory of | 


biogenesis, 
a ror (bi-oj'e-ni), mn Same as Biogenesis. 
wre 
Biographee (bi- -o'ra-fé"'), n. One whose life 
has been written; the subject of a hio- 
graphy. 
There is too much of the biographer in it (Foster's 
fife of Dichems), and pot enough of the Ainyrapler. 


a : 
Biomagnetic (i'6-mag-net"ik), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to biomagnetism. 
pmagnetinn (bi-o-mag’net-izm), n. (Gr. 
bios, life, and E. magnetiam.) Same as A ni- 
Tal Magnetism. See under MAGNETISM. 
Biometry (bi-om’et-ri), n. ([Gr. bios, life, 
and metron, a measure.) The measurement 
of life; specifically, the calculation of the 
roballe duration of human life. 
oplastic (bi-6-plas'tik), a. Same as Bio 
plasmic, 
ous (bi-ra fee ~ a, le prefix bi, two, 
twice, and ramus, a branch.) Possessing of 
consisting of two branches; dividing into 
two branches, as the limba of cirripedes 
H. A, Nicholson. 
Birch Gritohy, v.t. To beat or punish with a 
h 


There 1 was Aieched, there | was bred, 
There like a litthe Adam fel 


From Learning's woeful tree. Hood. 


carved into sant f a it 
Bishopship (bish’up-ship), » Same as 
fit? ~~ Milton. 

Bi (bi’'thé-izm), n. [T. fix bi, two, 
twice, and E. theam.) A belief in the ex- 
istence of two 


Gods. 
Bitter (bit’tér), v.t. To make bitter; to give | 


a bitter taste to. 


(Slang.J—3 A | 


in Asia down to Alexander's time in the | 


To put into or store in a bin; | 


: latter is very lean, owing to the | 


| Blastide Nsacedloa 


by the bimetallic | 2 
wert ii in 





bane bat-ing), n, The catch- | 


| Bloke (blék), n. 








Bizcacha (bis-ki’cha a Same as Viecorha 
Black-back (blak .™. — 
ae gull (Larw te My toagele 
Black-heart (blak’hiirt), m. Pf-m aco ts oof 
merry Ae: many varieties, ao cdiuad Trega from the 
ing heart-shaped and having « skin 
nearly black. 
The unsetted Mart-dAverts ripen dark, 
All thine, against the garden wall, Teweyron. 
n. (Gr, blastor, a 
and eido#, resemblance.|] In bial, uae 
clear space on the segments of the fecun- 
dated ovum of an o . Which is the 


rganism 
| Primary indication of the cytoblast or nw 


cleus, 

(blas-té-jen’e-sis), m 
biastos, a germ, and genesis, soar ation, 
biol, reproduction by gemmation or hud 

| re (llas'to-mér) mn. [Gr. esfos,e 
rm, oe meros, & portiun.) In biel a por- 
won of fecundated protoplasm which di- 
des from other of the ovum after 
renin and may remain united ass 
single cell-aggregate, or some or all of which 
may become se te organisms. 
ere (llas'té-afér), mn. (Gr. blastos, 
a germ, and E E. sphere.) In biol. the hollow 
lobe or sphere originating from the forma- 
tion of blastomeres on the periphery of as 
impregnated ovum, 


ea 


; pope pot ml eae nm. [Gr. blastos, a 


germ, and atytes, a columo ] <A term op- 
plied by Prof, Allman to certain colamp- 
shaped zooids in the Hydroroa which are 
ar ape to produce generative buda 
lefur-is), nu, [Gr. ru, an 
eye =A referring to the long fllaments pro- 
ceeding from the fina) A genus of fishs 
allied the mackerel and the dory, and 
including the hair-flnned dory (8. crinitwsl, 
a fish found on the Atlantic shores of North 


America. 
Bame as Aloak. 
Blondness (:lond'‘nes), ». The state of being 
blond; fairness. ‘With this rape tinea} 
ness > eee — aan ready self-poaseseed 


| iooderusit! codarutitlone cbiud It-les), a. Free from 

the ie gilt a rime shedding bluod, or 
murder. 

—‘Bloused (plowets . and a. Wearing a 
blouse, ‘A oe and bearded French- 
manortwo.' Ki 

Blowing (blé‘ing), n. ame as Blowen, ‘(hu 
. Ant with black-eyed Sal (his blowing)’ 

Blustery (blus‘tér-i), Blustering ; bia- 
terous; cgrettes ee vA hollow, blustery, 
puaillanimous, and unsound one (cherac- 
ter)." Carl 


roan (bért), n, Same as Bort. 
EBock-beer, Bock-bler (bok’bér), m [(r. 
bock-bier, buck or goat beer, 60 called, ft is 
said, from making its consumers prance and 
tumble about like a buck ora guat ] A double 
strong variety of lager-beer, darker in coloar 
than the ordinary kinds, less bitter im taste, 
and considerably more intoxicating. 

Bomarea (bo-ma'ré-a), wv. A genus of smsa- 
ryllidaceous twining pnt onearen of South 
America. See Sasi 

Bond. [add) The ‘ints ae being deposited 
or placed in a bonded warehouse or store; 
as, teu and wine atill in bond. 

Bone-cave (bén’kiv), n <A cave in which 
are found bones of extinct animals, some 
times together with the bones of man of 
other traces of his contemporaneous exist 
ence. 
ue (bén'cli), nm. An inferior kind of 
gine obtained from bones. 

(bd'bi-izm), mn. The state or qm- 
lity of being a a booby; emclar yest foolishness 

* Lamentable ignorance and on the 


8 of a Lr 4 theatre." 
‘Booking: supplies klirk), n. The clerk 
| or official ~ Fosfor passengers with 
| tickets at a boolki rants Rye 

Bookwright (buk'rit), 


- oh writer of book. 
an author: a term of alight contempt 
Kingsley. 


Boot-stocking (bét’stok-ing) m. A 
stockin which covers the leg like sé 
boot. ‘His ae coming ios 
the knees.’ they 
Borog 


in emer teak ace hobs tone 
oN. &c,, about fifty times its weight is 
Whiter, 





m 
Tale. Bicorne is represented as feeding on 1 the 1M Bottle-bellied (bot'l-bel-lid), a Having # 
patient husbands, while Chichevache feeds | "2 8° borse-sloes fiver it (beer) evel. | belly shaped like a bottle: = awed 
Fate, far, fat, fall: mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move: tfibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; ff, Sc fey. 


BOTTLER 





ing out prominent belly. ‘Some choleric, 
bottle-bellied, old spider.’ W. Irving. 
Bottler (bot’lér), n. One who bottles; spe- 
cifically, one whose occupation it is to put 
liquora, as wine, spirita, ale, &c., into bottles, 
and sell the bottled liquor. 
Bough (bou), v.¢. To cover over or shade 
with boughs. 


A mossy track, all over benghed 
For half a mile or more. Coleridge. 


Bouleversement (bil-vers-mgh), n. (Fr.] 
The act of overthrowing or overturning; 
the state of being overthrown or overturned; 
overthrow; overturn; subversion; hence, 
generally, convulsion or confusion. 

Bowstring-bridge (bd‘string-brij), n. Same 
as Tension-bridge. 

Box, n. [add.J) The phrase to be in the 
wrong box has, it seems, a respectable anti- 
quity. 

If you will hear how St. Augustine expoundeth 
that viace, you shall perceive that an ina 
wrong box. iddey (1554) 

T perceive that you and I ave in a w bax. 

Pe y . Udall (1668). 


F 

Boycott (boi‘kot), v.¢. (From Captain Boy- 
cott, an Irish landlord, the first prominent 
victim of the system.) To combine in re- 
fusing to work to, to buy or sell with, or in 
general to give assistance to, or have deal- 
ngs with,on account of difference of opinion 
or the like in social and political matters: 
a word introduced under the auspices of 
the Land League in Ireland in 1880. 

Boycotting was not only used to ponish evicting 
landlords and agents, tenants guilty of paying rent, 
and tradesmen who ventured to hold dealings with 
those against whom the League had pronounced its 
anathema; but the League was now strony enou 
to use’ this means as an instrument of extending its 
organization and filling its coffers. Shopkeepers who 
refused to join and subscribe received reason to be- 
lieve that they would be deprived of their custom; 
recalcitrant farmers found themselves without a mar- 
ket for their crops and cattle. 
Annual Register (1880). 

Brass, (add.} 1. In its colloquial and slang 
senses the use of the word is by no means 
modern; namely, (a) money. 


We should scorn each bribing varlet's érass. 
Bp. He 


(>) Impudence; shamelessness. 


She in her defence made him appear such a rogue 
that the chief justice wondered he had the drass to 
appear in a court of justice. Roger North, 


2. pl. The brass musical instruments in a 
band or orchestra. 

Bread-basket (bred’bas-ket), n. 1. A pa- 
pier maché or metal tray used for holding 
read at table.—2 The stomach. (Slang) 

Another came up to second him, but I let drive at 


the mark, made the soup-maigre rumble in his ércad- 
basket, and laid him sprawling. Foote. 


Breadwinner (bred’win’ér), n. One who 
works for the support of himself or of him- 
self and a family ; a member of that section 
of the community whose earnings support 
both themselves and the women and chil- 


n. 

Breech-block (bréch’blok), n. A movable 
piece at the breech of a breech-loading gun 
which is withdrawn for the insertion of the 
charge and closed before firing to receive 
the impact of the recoil EF. H. Knight. 

Breech-pin, Breech-screw (bréch’pin, 
bréch’skro), ». <A plug screwed into the 
rear end of the barrel of a breech-loading 
firearm forming the bottom of the charge 
chamber. EF. H. Knight. 

Breech-sight (bréch’sit),n. The graduated 
sight at the breech of a gun, which, in con- 
junction with the front sight, serves to aim 
the gun at an object. E. H. Knight. 

Briar-root (bri’ér-rit), ». (The first part of 
this word ia a corruption of Fr. bruyere, 
heath.) The root of the white heath, ashrub 
often growing to a large size. The roots 
are gathered extensively in the south of 
France and in Corsica for the purpose of 
being made into the tobacco-pipes now s0 
much used under the name of briar-root 


pipes. 

Bric-a-b-ac (brik-a-brak), mn (Fr. Accord- 
ing to Littré based on the phrase de bric et 
de broe, by hook or by crook, bric being an 
old word meaning a kind of trap for catch- 
ing birds, &c., and broc, a pitcher or jug. 
Bric-a-brac would therefore be literally ob- 

ects collected by hook or crook.) A col- 
ection of objects having a certain interest 
or value from their rarity, antiquity, or the 
like, as old furniture, plate, china, curio- 
sities; articles of vertu. 

Two things only jarred on his eye in his hurried 


glance round the room; there was too much 4rtc-d- 
évac, and too many flowers. H. Kingsley, 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 
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Bridgeless (brij‘les), a. Without a bridge; 
not capable of being spanned as by a bridge. 
‘ Bridgeless tide.’ hey. 

1 Milk A mixed beverage of which 
sherry is the chief ingredient. ‘Plenty of 
brave wine, and above all Bristol milk.’ 
Pepys. ‘A rich beverage made of the best 
8 sh wine, and celebrated over the whole 
kingdom as Bristol milk.’ Macaway. 

Broach-turner (bréch’tér-nér), n. A menial 
whose occupation it is to turn a broach; a 
turnspit. 

Dishwasher and éreack-turner, loon! to me 
Thou smellest all of kitchen as before. 
Tennyson. 

Bronszify (bronr’i-fi), v.. To represent ina 
bronze figure or statue; to cast in bronze. 

St. Michael descending upon the Fiend has been 
caught and dbrenstfied just as he lighted on the casti 
of ‘&. Angelo. Thackeray. 

Broom (brim), v.t. To sweep, or clear away, 
as with a broom. ‘The rold wor P. 
brooming away the fallen leaves.’ ack- 


eray. 
(bré‘mus), a. [L. dbruma, the win- 
ter season.) Pertaining or rela to win- 
ter; hence, f ; misty; dull and sunleass; 
as, a brumous climate. 
(vrush’man), n. A painter. 
How difficult in artists to allow 
To brother dracshween even a grain of merit! 


Dr. Wotcet. 
Brusquerie (briisk-ré). [Fr.} Sameas Brusk- 
ness 


Dorothea looked straight before her, and spoke 
with cold drusguerie, George Elsot. 
Bubble and Squeak. A dish consisting of 
fried beef and cabbage: probably so ed 
from the sounds made during frying. Some- 
times also used contemptuously for some- 
thing specious, deceptive, worthless. 
Rank and title | d1d6/e and sgqueah! No! not half 
as bubble and sgueak; English beef and 


so good 
good cabbage. But foreign rank and title; fore 
eopbage ana beef foreign babble and foreign s Ht 


Ld. en. 
Buccinatory (buk’sin-a-to-ri), a. Of or per- 
taining to the buccinator or trumpeter’s 
muscle. ‘The buecinatory muscles along 
his cheeks.’ Sterne. 
Bull-dog. {add.j 1. A cant name for a 
pisto] : compare r. 
‘T have always a brace of duff-dogs about me.’.. . 

So saying, he exhibited a very handsome, highly 
finished, and richly mounted pair of pistols. 


Sir W. Scott, 
2 A bailiff. 
1 sent for a couple of dué/-dags, and arrested him. 
Farguhar. 
Bulldoze (byl’déz), v.¢. 1. To administer a 


dozen strokes of a bull whip or cowhide to, 
a mode of summary punishment in some 
parts of the United States, where the action 
of the law was considered too slack or dila- 
tory.—2. To intimidate at elections, as ne- 
groes by the whites, to influence their votes; 

ence, to exercise political influence on in 
any way. [Recent American political slang: 

B ozer (byl’déz-ér), n. One who bull- 
dozes. 

Burlap (vérlap), n. A coarse, heavy, textile 
fabric of jute, flax, manilla, or hemp used 
for or wrappers. A superior quality is 
sometimes manufactured and made into 


curtains. 
Burnet-saxifrage (bér’net-sak’si-fraj), n. 
Pimpinella Saazyfraga. See PIMPINELLA. 
Burrower (bu’ro-ér), n. One who burrows; 
specifically, an animal, such as the rabbit, 
which excavates and inhabits burrows or 
holes in the earth; a burrowing animal. 
Butch (buch), v.¢. To butcher. [Rare.] 
Take thy huge offal and white liver hence, 
Or in a twin of this true blue steel 


1 shall be dstching thee from nape to rump. 
Str H. Taylor. 


Butter-weight (but’ér-wat),n. More than 
full weight; a larger or more liberal allow- 
ance than is usual or stipulated for: from 
an old local custom of allowing 18 to 22 oz. 
to the pound of butter. Swift. 

Butthorn (but’thorn), n. (The first part of 
the word is probably the dré of halibut, the 
second part from its spiny surface.) A kind 
of star-fish, Asterias aurantiaca. See 8 


TAR- 
Buyable (hi’a-bl),@. Capable of being bought 
i’a-bl),a. Capableo gboug 
or of being obtained for money. 
The spiritual fire which is in that man . . . {s not 
buyadle nor saleable. Carlyle. 
-product (bi’prod-ukt), n. A secondary 
By additional product; something produced, 
as in the course of a manufacture, in addi- 
tion to the principal product or material; 
as, wood-tar is obtained asa by-product in 
the destructive distillation of wood for the 
manufacture of wood-vinegar or wood-spirit. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


CANSTICK 


C. 


Cabinet (kab‘in-et), a. Confidential; secret: 
private. In accordance with this sense the 
term cabinet council was long in general use 
before it became specifically applied in po- 

tics. 
Those are cabsmet councils 


And not to be communicated. Massinger. 
Others still gape t' anticipate 
The cadenef designs of Fate. Hudidras. 


Cacao-butter (ka-ka’6-but-ér),n. The oil 
expressed from the seeds of the chocolate- 
tree (Theobroma Cacao). See CACAO. 

Cacodoxy (kak’é-dok-si),n. (Gr. kakoa, bad, 
and dova, doctrine.) A false or wrong 
opinion or opinions; erroneous doctrine, es- 

cially in matters of religion; heresy. 
astric (kak’é-gas-trik),a. (Gr. kakos, 
bad, and gaster, the stomach.] Pertaining 
to a disordered stomach or dyspepsia ; dys- 
peptic. ‘The woes that chequer this imper- 
fect cacogastric state of existence.’ Carlyle. 

Cadre (ki-dr), n. [(Fr., from L. quadrum, a 
square.) A list of the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers of a regiment 
forming the staff; the skeleton of a regi- 
ment; the staff. 

Coosariam (s6’zér-izm), n. A system of gov- 
ernment resembling that of a Cesar or em- 

ror; despotic sway exercised by one who 
as been put in power by the popular will; 


imperialism. 

calf (2 add.) Also, calf-skin leather; as, a 
book bound in cal/. 

Calf-love (kifluv),n. A youthful, romantic 
passion or affection, as opposed to a serious, 

ting attachment or love. 
It's a girl's fancy, just, a kind 0° ca//-/ove : let it go 

by. eu yd frs. Gaskell 


Caliginosity (ka-lij‘i-nos’i-ti), n. Same as 
Caliginousness. 


I dare not ask the oracles; I prefer a cheerful 
caliginosily, as Sir Thomas Browne might say. 
e Elsot. 


Calorescence (kal-o-res’ens), n. “TL. calor, 
heat.] In physics, the transmutation of heat 
rays into others of higher refrangibility; a 
peculiar transmutation of the invisible cal- 
orific rays, observable beyond the red rays 
of the spectrum of solar and electric light, 
into visible luminous rays, by passing them 
through a solution of iodine in bisulphide 
of carbon, which intercepts the luminous 
rays and transmits the calorific. The latter, 
when brought to a focus, produce a heat 
strong enough to ignite combustible sul- 
stances, and to heat up metals to incandes- 
cence; the less refrangible calorific rays 
being converted into rays of higher refran- 
gibility, whereby they become luminous. 

Calotte (ka-lot’), n. [Fr.} A skull-cap; es- 

cially, a skull-cap worn by ecclesiastics. 
otypist (kal’o-tip-ist), n. One who takes 
photographs by the calotype process: in the 
extract used loosely and equivalent to pho- 
tographer. ; 
l imprint her fast 
On the void at last, 
As the sun does whom he will 
By the aslotypisf’s skill. Browning. 


Camoestres (ka-mes‘tréz),n. In logic, a mne- 
monic word designating a syllogism of the 
second figure, having a universal affirmative 
major premiss, a universal negative minor, 
and a universal negative conclusion. 

Campaign (kam-pan’), v.t. To employ in 
campaigns. ‘An old soldier... who had 
been campaigned, and worn out to death in 
the service.’ Sterne. 

Candlewood (kan’dl-wyd),. The wood of 
a West Indian resinous tree, Amyris bal- 
samifera. Called also Rhodeswood. 

Cannabin (kan’na-bin), 7. A poisonous resin 
extracted from hemp, by exhausting the 
bruised plant (Cannabdie indica) with alco- 
hol. To this resin are due the narcotic 
effects of hashish or bhang. See BHANG. 

Cannibal, ». [add.) An animal that eats 
the flesh of members of its own or kindred 
species. 

They (worms) are canntbads, for the two halves of 


a dead worm placed in two of the pots were dragged 
into the burrows and gnawed. Das win. 


Can Canoist (ka-nvist), n. One who 

noeist, paddling of a canoe; one skilled 
fn the management of a canoe. 

Canstickt (kan’stik),n. Acandlestick. Shak. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


CANTABANK 


Cantamenk (kan'te- bang, n" hk. contare, 
rey of cany, to ang, and [L bance, a bench, 
Camp MOUNTEHANK ) A slnger of a stave 
or platform, hence, ac pe bain, colder} -alnger: 
in contempt. (Hare } 
“spurge (ka per. “api }),n. Reo SPunaE. 
tte Cea) (kaj 5 tal), 0.0 Te furnish or crown 
pitalism (kap'ltal-izm),n The atate of 
having capital or property; possession of 


Din wae nn tavern canlabant (hat mare It, 
Sap 
hacapltal, asa pillarcor column. ‘The 


Hut 6 Squise minstrel of your Higliiess’ cenit. 
die Af. Japior, 

white column capitaled with gilding.’ Char- 

lotta Hronte, 


capital. 
The eanee of capitalism sobered anid dignified Paul 
de Phara:.. Thach deray. 


Carburet (karbf-ret), vt. To combine with 
carbon or a compound of iL; apecifienlly, to 
saturato, as inflammable vapour, by passing 
{¢ through or over a Weguadal balboa wn, for 
the Durpase of intensity Uae the Wharndmatiag 


wer. 4 
dacvaretor | ( hacer rot-r ), nm. An appar- 
atus of various forma by which coal-qna, hy- 
drogen, or alr is passed Uhirough or over a 


Mauld hydrocarbon, to confer or intensify | 


Muminating power, K. if, Knight. 
arbu (kirbO-riz), of. Same as Car- 
buret, in Supp, 

Carder (kird’ér), n. One of an aseoclation 
of Iriah rebols, so termed because they pun- 
ished tholr victinis by driving a wool or fax 
card into thelr backs and then dragging it 
dlown along tho spino. Min Hdyeworth, 


This shall a Canter, that a White-boy be; 
Vero: ious leaders of atrocious lmods. Head, 


Oardophagi (kir-dlof’a-jf), i. pl. (Gr, kardos, 


a thistle, and phays, to oat.) Eaters of 


thistlos; hence, donkeys. 


Kick and abuse him, you whic have newer bragged ; 
but bear with him all honest fellow « wraep Agri 
lonyg-eared messinates, recognice a bother donkey! 


Taucteray 
Oarina, ». [add.) In rool, a prominent 
modian ridge or keel In the sternum of all 
oxiating birds oxcept the (ursores. 
(kie’naj) 0.¢ ‘To atrew or cover 
with carnage or Slaughtercd lnniles. ‘That 
carnaged ol Onn Southey, 

t (kirnan) mn = [L. 
caro, pi flesh ) A boti-liotise allached 
to a church or burtal. place; charnel-house. 

Carnate?t (kirnat),a. Invested with or em- 
bodied in flosh: same as the modern [near- 
aate, which wor, however, ja tised iu the 
extract as If the tn- were privallve. 

I fear nothing . that devil carwasr oF dpa rity 


can fairly do against a vietue sa eslabilialieul, 
Richard oan, 
Carpenter (kar’pen-tér), ./, To de carpen- 
tera work; to practise carpentry. 
He varnished, he cerpentrry, he glued. 
Mie af went , 
Mr. Geimwig plants, fishes, aud oonpretees with 
gteat antour. aa bree. 


(kar Thy: kum-pa-ni}, m. | 


SXiy who 


: nie w 
awn nell pay 


ep their carriages; those 
0 


There ts no pdrave more elecamt am! fo ‘ny taste | 


than that in whi bh peuple are ciewcTilee! at "seeing a 


great of a0 9 nage eA Piecberayr. 
(kar'rijl\ @. Behavred; mannered. 
— A oleh nrg aw A. ‘A fine lady... very 
Jand mighty discreet.” Pepys 


astelér\ @ = biclonging or 
“ang tw ‘ieastie. *Ancicnl cartellar dace: 


Walpole 
dastins. mw. fadd} Same as Perm cael 


Treedtveat . to wean all the san ays (hroen ap 
wevthnw A given tune it a meauire!) ueice, inetrad wl 
Aanertam the rate at ehh objects bef om the sar 
page were buneal by eve fherraraa, 

add) Formerly 4 term applied to 
a ot wl helmet Some oqumineniators have 
ennecessants given casey or hele! as Ube 
equivalent af castie in Ue following pas- 
Ee . 
Wad ad ewe Rass Rath woe uctenued Kose, 

Qed rearet and the Neante Nathan, 

Vreme Jettutrw ve Ube cocay 5 caaic? Shad 


Castrate (hactrat\ a Ome who has been 
castrate’, gelial or coraeculated: a canach 
qhasd V.al-zma The doctrine 
that all things exist ot that all events happes 
hy cham, that 1a arth an efficient intelli- 
went cawer, aml without degra 
qhash % al-wtla One who bebietves 
ba the dhetrime of casmaiiam 
«Kat a Llis-mist\ a. Ope who 
helte vwe thal mans tmpawtant geogical phe- 
weanena are Jue te vataclysms. 


Fate tur. fat. f::. 


pay Visite, &e. in their 
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Ca 
ages of a discharges misailes from a catapult. 


Catastrophism (ka-tas’tré-fizm), n. The 
theory or doctrine that geulogical ¢ es 
are due to catastrophes or sudden, violent 
physical causes, rather than to continuous 


and tiniform processes. 
Cathood (kat'hyd), m The state of being 


a cat 
Decidedly my kitten should never attain —— | 


Cat-thyme (kat’tim),m Teucrium Narum, 
a Plant lelonging to the Labiate, one of 
the germanilera, formerly ased in medicine, 
Caulker (kak’ér), n [Perhaps so called from 
leing regarded as keeping all tight, keeping 
out the wet) A dram; a glass or other 
amal! quantity of spirita. (Slang.) 
Take a ronféerl! . , Not Tak’ a drap o 
kindness yet for agld langyyne. Ming sicy. 


Causationism (ky-zi'shon-izm), n, Same 
as Law of Universal Causation. See under 


| CAUSATION, 


Causationist (ka-zi'shon-ist), n. One who 
believes in cansationiam or in the operation 
of the law of causation. 

Causeuse (ké-262), mn. (Fr., from causer, to 
converse.) <A amall sofa or settee for seat- 
ing two persons, 

Cavo-rilievo (kii'vé-ré-1é-a'vi), n. [It] In 
eculp. a kind of relief in which the highest 





Cavo-riliero—Wall- cule, Great Temple of 
Phike 


surface is only level with the plane of the 
original stone. Sculpture of this kind is 
much employed in the decoration of the 
walla of Egyptian temples. 
Ceiba (ai-2'bi or tha-0’ba), mn. [Sp.] The silk- 
cotton tree (Hombar Ceiba) See BoMBAX. 
Celadon (sel‘a-don), » A soft, pale, sea- 
colour, so called from the name of 
the hero of the romance Astrée, popoalar in 
France in the Lonis XIV. epoch ‘ Porce- 
lain beautiful with cefadoen." Longfellow. 
Celluloid (sel’li-loid), » [From cellu- 
low, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.) An arti- 
ficial substance, chiefly composed of cellu- 


substitute for ivory, bone, coral, &c., in the 
manufacture of piano-ke . buttons, billiard- 
balls, shirt cuffs, &c e cellulose js first 
reduced 
then added, and the mixture is subjected to 
immense hylraulic pressure. The compound 
may then be moulded by beat and pressure 
to any desired shape, and it becomes hard, 
elastic, and capable of taking on a fine finish 
cE (s@-nog’a-mi\ nm Same as Cormey- 


Cental (sen'tal), «. [L. entwm, a bundred ] 
Pertaining to or consisting of a hundred; 
reckoning or ponteeting by the hundred. 


deacy to Ay wtf — the centre; centrifugal 
forve of tendenc Emer pon. 
Centumvirate. Tadd | A beady of a hundred 
men * Finding fa<d and raiment all that 
teak crufumriragy of the profession § 


delivery. Dunghava. 

Oorebralism cect 2 bralizm) In peychel. 
the theory or doctrine that all opera- 
thoms artee from the activity of the cerebrum 


lose or vegetable fibrine, and much used as 4 | 


by acids to pyroxyline, camphor is | 


ther (kat‘a-pul-tér), n. Cue who man- 





isen-lrif O-jfens\ m The ten- © 


Chauvinist (sho'vin-ist), n. A 


Cheese, n. 


Carl 
yi (chingk'érz), nv. 


Chivalresque (shival-re ag a. 


CHORAL 


family of lizards, with long, snake-like brocdies, 
but having minute fore and bind limbs pre- 
sent; the scales are rec apd. 
in transverse bands which do not overlap 
All the members of the group are. 
hale pyrite (kal- ko-pirit), m. (Gr. kelkos, 
te | O-P ri. r. 
copper, and pyrniids, from _ fire] Yellow 
oF copper pyrites See u er PYRITES. 
[add.) A pugilistic term for the 
position of an opponent's head when it is 
under one's arm, so that it may be held and 
Ba geeyt severely, the victim meanwhile 
ing unable to retaliate effectively; hence. 
sometimes figuratively used of an awkward 
fix or predicament. 
add.jJ—To pul the change on, to 
trick; to mislead; to deceive; to humbug. 
| have par the change won ber that she map be 
Otherwise employed. ee Eee 
You cannot fot fe chong off TE BS ss aS 


think, for | have lived among the quick-stirring 
of the age too lony to swallow chaff for wrain. 


Sir lk, Sete. 
Chaplet fehaprtet), ef, To crown or adorn 
a chaplet. ‘His forehead chapleted 


hop.” Browning. 





wit! 
green with wreath 


Chapter, v.i. add] To divide or arrange 


into chapters, as a literary composition. 


Chattiness (chat‘ti-nes), nm. The quality or 


state of being chatty; talkativeness. 
reson im- 


bued with chanvinizme; a chauvio 


Chauvinistic (sho-vin-ist’ik), a. Pertaining 


to or characterized by chauvinisme;, fanati- 
cally devoted to any cause, 


Cheeper (chép'ér),n One who or that which 


cheeps, as a young chicken; specifically, 
among sportsmen, the young ‘of the grouse 
and some other game birds. 
[mid.)] The inflated appearance 
of a gown or petticoat resulting from whirl- 
ng round and making alow curtesey; hence, 
a low curteey. 

What more reasonable thing could she do thas 


amuse herself with making chernes ! that is, whirling 
round... until the petticoat isinflated like a balloos 
and then sinking into & Curtecy. He Gaatenagy. 
She and her sister both made these rArener in cos- 
Plitoent to the new-comer, and with much stately 
agility, Taackeray. 


co-electric (kem'1-k5-é-lek"trik), « 


Chemi 
Pertaining or relating to electricity result- 


ing from chemical action: galvaniem; also, 
pertaining to chemical action resulting from 
electricity. 


Chemosmosis (kem-os-m6’sis),m [From 
Chemical 


chem- in chemistry, and o¢mogia.) C 
action acting through an intervening men- 
brane, as parchment, paper, éc. 


Chemosmotic (kem-os-mot‘ik), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to chemosmosis, 
Childkind (child’ kind), m. 


ind, on type of mankind 
Children generally. 
kind, and childkind." 


"Coin: money. 


——_ 


And ste no moncy down, Sor Hurly-Burt 
So let wa bee pour cAumerrr. cyl he Tapio 


(Slang. } 


Are men Like os to be en 


(Gr, chew v7 the hand e orere write, 0d 


jude of Thanderitine’ Kim Leg. (Bare | 

( ki- oto bead < (Gr. —_, tie 

feind pong 

of hands in ordaining pri — 
(Fr. oe 


foun "Sa Pertaining to chivalry- chival- 
WaiTior 19 a chipealresyus re- 


frogs ibe 
morbid state of the system artnet 


cheercs, 5 and pedesers. a river] 4 
gene cf f angulate quad = 
3 Times GS See eve bee 





CHRISTDOM 


Christdom kris’dum), m 
service of Christ, whose service is perfect 
freedom. [Rare.] 

They know the grief of men without its wisdom; 
They sink in man's despair without its calm; 
Are slaves, without the liberty In CArititacm, 
armen nage 


BB. . 
Chromatism(kré'ma-tizm),n. 1. Chromatic | 


aberration. See ABERRATION, 3.—2 Same 
as Chromism, 

Chromophotography (krd/'md {6tog ra-f) 
n. The art or process of producing colo 
photographic pictures, Bee CHROMATYPE. 

mot D kré’mé- ti- bog raf). 
n. Typography in colours, the art of prin 
ing with type in various colours. 

Chromoxylography (kro'ndé-zi-log’ra-fi), 
n, The art or process of producing wood 
engravings in various colours. 

(kris-au‘l-lin), n. Fy chrysos, 
gold, and E, aniline, ] (Cy, Hy Ny) A bean- 
tiful yellow colouring matter obtained as a 
secondary product in the preparation of ros- 
aniline, and considered a splendid dye for 
silk and wool Called also Aniline a 

Soraya (kris’é-fil), m (Gr. chr 
gold, ylion, a leaf.) The bright go jen 
yell . ouring matter of plants; xantho- 
phyll 

Chthonophsa Chthonophasy thon-é- 
fa'ji-a, tho-nof'a-ji),n. [Gr.chthdn, chthonos, 

Dirt - eating; 

See DIRT-EATING. 


earth, and phagd, to eat. | 

cachexia Africana. 

Ciclatoun,t n. Same as Siclatown. Chaucer. 
Circumnutate (6¢r-kum-nd'tat), 0.& [L. eir- 
cum, round, and nufo, freq. from nue, to 
nol.) To nod or turn round; specifically, 
in bot. to move round in a more or leas cir- 
cular or elliptical path; said of the stem 
and other organs of a plant. See CIRCcUM- 
NUTATION. 

Tt will be shown that apparently every 

part of every plant is contin 
though often on a smal) scale. rain, 


Circumnutation (sér’kum-ni-ta"shon), n. 
A mee r inclining round about; speci- 
fically, in dof, the continuous motion of every 
part or organ of every plant,in which it de- 
scribes irregular elliptical or oval figures; 
as, for instance, the apex of a stem, after 
pointing in one direction commonly moves 

ck to the opposite side, not, however, re- 
turning along the same line, While describ- 
ing such figures, the apex often travels in a 
rigzag line, or makes small subordinate loops 
or triangles, 

On the whole, we mary at present conclude that in- 
creased growth first on one side, and then on the 
other, is a secondary effect, and that the increased 
turgescence of the cells, together with the extensi- 


bility of their walla is the priuary couse of the move- 
ment of arcmin, rein, 


Coqtenopsaess (sirk-ki'shant), a. [ Fr. 

el be a circus,and couchant, lying.) Lying 
edup. [Hare] 

He found a 

Bright, and cirger-concha Laney trae, 


Citizenry (sit'i-zen-ri), mn. The inhabitants 
of a city, ed Se to country people, or to 
the military, &c.; townspeople, 

No Spanish soldiery nor cftaenry, showed the 
least disposition to join him, Cariyic, 
Citron, ». [add.] Same as Citron-water. 
‘ Drinking extron with his Grace.” Miscel- 

nies by Suift, Pope, and A not, 
Clam (iclam ), m, The state or quality of 
having or conveying a cold, moist, viscous 
feeling; clamiminess. ‘Corruption, and the 
clam of death." Carly 


aul pitaut 
ang a 


Cla ck (klap’atik), . A kind of wooden 
a cer clapper uw ‘in raising an alarm or 
© like. 


He was not disturbed , . 
pers or clap-riaoks. 
Clastic (klas’tik), a. 
Relating to what may be taken to 
as, clastic anatomy, the art of putting - ta 
rether or taking apart the pieces of a mani- 
in. 


. by the watchmen’s rap- 
Sanat ey, 


Cler {add.] Persons connected with 
poly hina profession or the religious or- 
era, 


1 found the efeegy in general persons of moderate 
minds and decerous manners; | inchode the seculars 
and regulars of both sexes. Furke. 


Cl oman (klérji-wi-man), nn. <A wo- 
man connected with the clergy or belonging 
to a clergyman's family. 

From the dergoreerncn of Windham down to the 
charwomen the question was — 
+. Oi pA, 

Cleruchial (klé-ré’ki-al), a. iar. ‘klérouchia 

—kiéros, a lot, and echd, to have.) Pertain- 


ing to a kind of colonial land settlement 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job: 


The rule or 


| Clod- 


growing | 
ually | Pant feat 


| CH Ringe 


(Gr. klastos, lt owio . 
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(called a kigrowehia) in ancient Greece, by 


which a number of citizens obtained anallot- 


ment of land in a foreign country while 
still retaining all the privileges of citizens 
in their own state, where the “ might con- 
tinue to reside. Ap. Thtrliwa 
Clod, ». [add.) A bait used in fishing for 
eels, and consisting of a bunch of lobworms 
strung on to stout worsted. See CLOD-FISH- 


I8G in Supp. 
ig (klod’fish- Ing), n A method of 
eatching eels by means of aclod or bait of 
lobwerms strung on worsted. The fisher 
allows this bait to sink to the bottom of the 
stream, and when he feela an eel tugging 
he raisea the bait without a jerk from the 
water, and if successful he will find the eel 
has its teeth ao ge eg in the w as 
to be unable to let 
Clodhop (klod othe), a. Like a clod- 
hoppers loutish; boorish, heavy treading, 
ich ~ accustomed to walking on ploughed 


What 4 mercy you are os with PP ag i 
he 
athe Pe, nesscnger wo nner ee ae is ie 
Close-time (klés'tim), n. A certain season 
of the year during which it is unlawful for 


any person to catch or winged game and 
certain kinds of fish. 

Hehadshot . . . some wild-docks, as, 
though ovre-fime was then un nown, the broods of 
grouse were yet too young for the sportsman, 

Site WP, Seay. 

They came on a wicked old gentleman breaking 
the laws of his country, and catching perch in clane- 
fime out of a punt. . A typriey. 


Closure, n. [add.] cifically, the bring- 
ing or putting ery to a debate so as to 
proceed immediately to vote on a question 
or measure ina deliberative assembly, as a 
parliament, by the decision of a competent 
authority, as the president, or by a majority 
of votes of the members themselves. Called 
alao Cléture, of which French word it is a 
translation. 

Cléture (kl6-tiir), mn. (Fr.] Same as Closure, 
which see above. 

a n. Pocket-picking. 

an 

Coadjust (k6-ad- just’, v.t. To adjust mutu- 
aus © or reciprocally; to fit to each other. 


Coalised (ké-a-lizd' and a. eg a 
et nate LY, tec comlise Kina. 


arlyle, {Rare.) 
Coal-oii (kdl’oil), n. Same as Petrolewm. 


| Coal-scutitle, n. [add.}— Coal-acuttle bonnet, 


a woman's bonnet shaped like a coal-scuttle, 
and usually portng far before the face. 
‘Miss Snevellic . . glancing from the 
depths of her coal-ecultle bonnet." Dickens. 

Coastal (kést’al), a. Of or pertaining toa 
coast or shore, 

Coat,{ n. [add] An exaction levied by 
Charles I. on the pretext of providing cloth- 
ing for the army: more usually called Coat- 

money. See CONDUCT in Bape. 

Cob-houge (kob’hous), n. ouse built of 
cob, that is of a compost of pak cl 
and straw, or of straw, lime, and earth, “A 
narrow street + cob- houses whitewashed 
and thatched.” H. Kingaley. 

Cob-wall (kob’ wal), nm. A wall built up solid 
of cob, See COB-HOUSE above. 

Cock, n. [add.] A familiar form of address 
es appellation, eeceenden usually by old, and 

much in the same way as chap, fellow, 
near &c. 
He has drawn blood of him yet; well done, « wd 94 


He was an honest ofa rect, and vad his es and 
a tankard of cider, as well as the best 


—That cock won't fight, that dan will 1 not 
do, that story will not tell. 

I tried to see the arms on the carriage, but there 
were none; so fAaf cot wenden Aight Aitugailey. 

Cock-bread (kok’bred), n. A kind of atimu- 
lating food given to game-cocks. 

You feed us with cacé-drrad, and arm us with steel 
Spurs that we may mangle and kill cach other for 
Pio Sport. Sorter, 

mt and 9 -nog'a-mi),m. (Gr, koinos, 
wee mi mod, marriage. ) The state 
of having rl ands or wives in common; a 
cummunity of husbands or wives, such as 
exists among certain primitive tribes, 

Coinless (koin‘les), a. Having no coin or 
money ; moneyless; pennilesa. ‘ Coinless 
bards.’ Wm. Combe. 

Colibri (ko-lé’bré), » (Said to be the Carib 
name} A name given to various species of 
humming-birds. 

Collaborate (kol-lab’é-rit), oi To work 
jointly or together. 

ng, sing; 


h, Fr. ton; TH, then; th, thin; 


CONDOTTIERE 


Collective (kol-lekt‘iv), a. [add.}—Collee- 
tive note, in diplomacy, a note or official 
communication signed by the representa- 
tives of several governments. 

Collectivity (kol- dae tiv'l-ti),n Same as 
Collectiveness. oat 
Collegian ( kol-le’ji- - ann [add.) An in- 
mate of a debtor's priso 

It became a not unusual circumstance for letters to 
be put under his door at ee enclosing half-a-crown 
for the Father of Marshalsea, ‘with the 
compliments of a coliegram taking leave.” Ouctems. 

Collocutory (kol-lok’i-to-ri), a, Pertaining 
to or having the form of a colloquy or con- 
versation ; colloquial 

We proceed to give our imitation, which is of the 
Amebean or cvflarufory kind, Antijacotin, 

Colocola (kol-o-ké’la),n. A ferocious tiger- 
cat of Central America (elu or Leopardus 
feroz). It equals or surpasses the ocelots 
in size, and is a terrible enemy to the ani- 
mals among which it lives, especially the 
monkeys. 


Coins (ko-lum'‘nal), a. Same as Colum- 


“Crag overhanging. nor cvlnenl rock 
ast its dark outline there. Southey. 

Comedietta (ko-mé'di-et"ta), n. A dramatic 
Se, osition of the comedy class, but pot so 
much elaborated as a regular comedy, and 
eeparally consisting of one or at most two 


Comfortative t (kum'fért-At-iv),a. Tending 
to promote comfort; capable of making 
eaniarea ‘ Comfortative and holesome 


too," 

Comfortativet (kum'fért-at-iv), n. That 
which gives or ministers to comfort. 

The two hundred crowns in gold . as a cordial 
and rd seldempin | carry neat my heart. artis. 
ercialism (kom-mér'shal-izm), 1. 

The doctrines, tenets, or practices of com- 
merce or of commercial men. ‘The buy- 
cheap-and-sell-dear commercialiam in which 
he had been brought up." Hingsley. 

Commode?t (kom-méd’), a. [Fr. commode, 
commodious, accommodating, kind] <Ac- 
commodating ; obili ee: ‘Am 1 not very 
commode to you. 


odely | (kom- moat), adv. Conve- 


 niently, 


It will fall in very comtmodely between page Morr hirg 


Commorant (kom'mo-rant), n, A resident. 
‘All m time that | was a commorant in 
Cambridge’ Ap. Hackett. 

Commote (kom- Mnét’), ct. (See CoMMOTION, } 
To aap ig to disturb; lostirup. Haw- 


Compesce (kom- “Res. v.t. [L. compesco, to 
ompe together, to confine.) To hold in 
check; he restrain; to curb, Carlyle. 
tous (kom-poz'i-tus), a. In bof, 
belonging to the order Compositm; compo- 


site, rwin, 

Compulse (kom blige. v.t. To compel; to 
coustrain; to ob ‘Some are beaten and 
compulsed," Lotinee. 

She rends ber woes, shivers ay in coon putred ab- 
horrence, Aariatfe Arends, 


Comradery ( kom'réid- ri) Zt The state or 

feeling of being a comrade; companionship; 

fellowship. 

Comtiam (koit'izm), n. The philosophical 

Uris founded by Auguste Comte; pusl- 
vism, See Positive Philosophy, under Post- 


Comtist (koit‘ist), n. <A disciple of Comte; 
a positivist [Also used as an adjective.) 
(kon-séd’ens), n. é act of 
conceding; concession, ‘A mutual conced- 
ence.’ Hichardson. 
Concerned (kon-sérnd’ p. and a. [add_) 
Confused with drink; slightly intoxicated. 
Not that I know his Reverence was ever 
concern'd to my knowledge’ Swift, ‘A 
little as you see concerned with liquor,’ 
Sir H. Taylor 
Conceassil koa: ses'l-bl), a. Capable of 
being conceded or granted. ‘One of the 
niost rn acai postulations in nature.’ 


Coneretianism (kon-kré’shan-izm), mn. [L. 

ther, and creaco, cretum, to grow.]} 
The be lief that the soul was generated ab 
the same time as, and grows along with, 
the body. 

Gonentient (kon-kii'shi-ent), a. [See Con- 
cussion.) Coming suddenly into collision; 
meeting together with violence. ‘Meet in 
combat like two concutient cannon-balls.’ 
Thackeray. 

Condottiere (kon-dot'l-A"ri), n. pl. Con- 
dottieri (kon-dot'i-a’ré). [It] One of the 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


“a 


CONDUCT 


leaders of certain bands of Italian military 
adventurers who, daring the fourteenth cen- 
tary, were ready to-serve y, and 


often practised warfare on own ac- 
count, purely for Oe oud Hat 
Pecitr nary also, a brigand. Hal- 


Conduct (kon’dukt), n A tax levied by 
Chariea I. for the p of paving the 
travelling expenses of his soldiers. ‘He who | 
takes Up armes for cote and condwet and his | 
four nobles of Danegelt.' Milton. Called | 
also Conduct-money. See Coat in Sapp. 

—o, (kon-fab’), v.i To confabulate; to 
ss 


Mra Thrale aad I were dressing, and a5 wsoal | 
cofaddonyr 


Airs Hurney. 


Confection (kon-fek’shon), n. [add] The | 
nding | 


art or act of confecting or compou 
different substances into one preparation; 
aa, the con/section of eweetmeats. 
(kon-fek'shon-a-ri), mn. [add] 
A room in which confections are kept | 
*The keys of the stores, of the confectionary, 
of the th (ron fa rat) et Te 
Conflagra on- fla’ t o rine w 
to consume with fre, 
poor man himeelf into ashes pet 4 caput | 
morftuum." Pt wile. 1di-ent), ‘ 
Congredien nn-g -ent), n. enm- 
ponent pars: an element which, along with 
others, ete te Sterne. 
(kon"jé-ri n. The acts or ari of a 


arartnes ib bar, or from = ae 

in the magnetizi 

mk; ‘can he Teng 3. whereby the 
or én 

t will have not only a pole at each 

a also a ale R poe ah oe point where the 


P mbna (kon-sé-kwen'shal), n. An | 
inference: adeduction: a conclusion. ‘Ob- 
a out of the Lord Clarendon’ jd _ 
tory, some consequentials." Roger Nor. 
Constate (kon'stat), of ([Fr. constater, to 
verify: L. consfare, constatuin, to be estab- 
Ushed or evident -con, together, and sfare, 
to stand.) To verify; to prove; to establish. 
Recent and rare | 

ta [add.) In bot. a 

condition of the anthers of certain P 


which they are shrivelled up or aot 
brown anil tough. and contain no 
pollen, thas resembling the anthers of the 
most sterile hybrids. rin. 


um (kon-ta'ji-um), mn. [Bee Cow 


TAGION.|] In med. that which carries the 


infections element in diseases from one per- | 
son to another. 


Contemplant (icon meg fe “Given, my, | 
heey “ine | 


epirita.” Coleryege. 

Conterminant (kon-tér'min-ant), a. Com- | 
ing to an end at the same time; contermin- 
ate. Lamb. 

Conticent (kon'ti-sent), a. 
conticenti#, ppr. of cont together, 
and taceo, to be silent.) Silent; hashed; 


rar said of a nomber of persons or the | 


The servants have left the room, the quests sit 


frente, i hacberay. 
Contline, n. [add] The between the | 
strands on the outside of a rope. EF. H 
Enight 
Conto ap aide < n. A Portuguese money of 
account in which large sums are calculated; 


Valie 1,000,000 rels, or £222, dz 5c sterling. 
Contumacity {kon- tO-mas‘i-ti), n. Same as | 
Contumacy. 


Contusive (kon- cmttaiv), a. Apt to canse | 


contusion; bruising. "Shield from contusive | 


rocks her tender limba." 4 ntijacobin, 


areversal of ihe 


Cool, rf. [add.}—To cool one’s 


| stock or other species of pro 
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It has a lining consisting in moet cases of 
finely ground sandstone mixed with 
fire-clay powder, and made into a paste 
with water. Also written Consertor. 





Convive (kon‘viv), n. [Fr. conrine, L. con- 


vied, a table companion) A boon 
| Sen nese Fraser's M 


| Convulsible (kon- vals a, Cupableat 


being convulsed ; | tf convulsion. 
Emerson. 


Cookery, ». [add.] ts a dainty. 


ar er ree es, AS eden, he ease ee 
Rager Nort 


d ce, Cool, a. [add.) Used in speaki 
Se eacles 
poles, be the | of poh anid Oia iecun oabat way of 


ng the amount. 


| Sceehifcotind ser tecdraioac an Srealiect 
A cee! four theotand . [ never dcovrered from 
whom Joe derived the ' of 
the four theasand poonds, but it appeared to make 
wm of money mere to him, and he had « mani- 
fest relish in insisting on enol, Dicdens 


coppers, to 
allay the thirst or parched sensation caused 
by excessive drinking viphrlnce rf liquors. 
ee can to cool Ais coppers." T. Hughes. 


Copulas ( ‘uipitaec a In gras. and logic, 
rs of or relating to a copula 


Co-radicate (ko-rad'i-kal), a [L. 
and radir, radiciz, are] In ph of the 
Coral, n- , 
in the Sotleter. so called ion le netnat of 3 
bright red colour. 

Coreless (kér'les).c. Wanting a core; with- 
out pith; weak; debilitated. 
Sele pada per dow ee Eee ee ree 


(kor'mé-fit), m (Gr. kormor, 


Prtied to alt lant.) In bof. a 


vascular wtante 


a trun and ph 
general term a 


and to the higher reitutar plants In which | 


roots and leaves are disti ishable. Called 


also Phyllophyte. Ency 


Cormus, ". [add] dian gar or prey med 
Corner, n. [add.] A clique or party formed 
[L conticens, | | 


for the urpose of obtaining possession of 
the whole or greater part of a particular 


, wan thus 

creating a demand for its at high pri 
Corner (kor’nér), vt. fadd,}” ig redid a 
of, as of a particular stock or the | 


| 
| like, rong Es, having obtained command of the 


supply. See above noun. 

cation (kor'ni-f-ka"shon), n. [L. 
corau, a horn, and jfacio, to ma ce. The 

fromth or formation of horn. Sout! 
(ko-rf'nia), m [Gr borinis, L ‘The 
curved line or flourish at the end of a book 
orchapter; hence, the end generally. [Rare ] 
The coreaér of this matter is thos: some had ones 


- this family were punish'd strictly, Eder 
aphe r ip Hae 


| gpplied to the devil. 


| George Eliot. 





CRAYON 


u Coseiamal (ké-sis'‘mal), a (Prefix ce, and 
uake. 


Gr. ecigsmos, an The curve 
formed by the points at w 
shell of an earthquake reaches the sarface; 
elise eee ee eee 
felt. Used also 
line. ode 


tion enunciated by Mr Herbert =pencer and 
his school; a phase of p «itiviem. 
Cosmocrat (kozmckrat), n. [Or. bopumee, 
the universe, and irafcé, to rule.) Ender of 
the universe or of the world: in extract 


eT eed tes alee 

I spend my tome is footing 
Many irons, m Sire, have we in the fre, 
dind | most leare nose ean cones: 


Cosmotheism (koz-mo-thé'izm), = 
cosmos, the universe, and Theos, 
Samé as Pantheum. 

eaten (kot: lij‘ér-us), a Furnished 
with cotylea. 

Couchmate (kouch'mat), x One who lies 
in the same couch or bed with another; a 
bed-fellow; a bed-mate; hence, a busband 
or wife. Broaeni sng. 

Counterstand (koun'tér-ctand), n. The act 
of resisting or making « stand op- 


ap Amse, 
Maa Nae (kort’ ‘Larios vig prac- 


tices and behaviour of a courtier, ‘The 
-Up courtizrivin and pretentious nul- 
lity of many here" Cariple. 
(kért'lej), n Same as Crrts- 
nS rambling courtiedge of barns and 
ie 


Ki ; 
| Comey orn sf), Be Cousins collectively; 


(Gr. 
God.) 


gir ara a fornretaile a 
dnry we specify (artber oely the Mashams of Otes ia 


Caripée 
Cousinship (kuz'n-ship), m The state of 
being cousins; relationship ; cousinhood 


Covenanted (kuv'en-ant-ed), 2. Holding a 
Position, situation, or the like under a oor- 
enant. —Corenanted cied sermece, that branch 
oe a re ee ee Soe 
enter a eb een 
out from Britain, and are entitled to regular 


WANTED. 
Cover (kuv‘ér), ei To lay a table fora 
meal ; to prepare a banquet Shak, ‘To 
cover courtly for a ki Greene. 
Crabsidle b’sid-I), ei To go or move 
aide formset like a ‘Others crabead. 


ling along." 
os 


ware, or to the mode of a ammanie it See 


f= A species of china- 
"1. os 

ware which is ornamented by a net-work of 
small cracks in all directions The ware 
receives the minute cracks in the kiln with 
the effect that the claze or enamel which 
pn applied appears to be cracked 


dl-bib), m. An infant 
Te lid cad pentie at Ga 


“rine ina a pacradle. 


| Cradle-cl othes (aria kléiz),n. Clothes 
Worm OF & Cc cradle: awaddling- 
clothes. 
That some e ae hin ot had exchanged 
In creale-cfor our children where they lay. 


walk (kri'‘dl-wak) ». <A walk or 
avenue arched over with trees. 
Pepe een ed oR hgh Carmela trees € 
‘Hirde llages. square 
crud fe- ar itr ‘with wtadoin, pe aoe 


Converter, n [add Aniron retort of a 


somewhat globular shape with a neck, | Gomasealan Craniotomy -ni-}t'o-mi), < (or ira- 
used in the Bessemer process of steel- table (ko-ré liv'a bl), ind Capable of | mien, the skull. and fomé, a cutting.) Ino 
making, molten iron being exposed in it to heing correlated; assignable to correlation, | sfefrics, ano tion in which the tal head 
a blast of air, the oxygen of which burns | Cose (oz), n Anything snug, comfortable, | is opmues w it presents an 

out the carbon and some other ingredienta | or cosey; § ifically, a snug conversa delive 


of the fron; the requisite amount of carbon 
Beles then introduced oad i af 
molten aplegeleisen or o variety of iron | Gose To be ‘com! 
Fich in carbon, and the result bemg a va- 088 (kos) 2 o be snug, comfortable, or 


riety of stecL The convorter is 
on trunnions, so that it may awing tresly. | 


‘Fite, Gir, tat, tall; 


om | 


Ag {add.] Some strange action caused 
by a twist of judgment; a a whim; 
“Violent of temper: 


a crotchet; a 
Sin an electr {add} Goo ine arb pl 


subject to sudden era 


ee 
ry 


tabe, tub, byl; 





mé, met, hér; pine, pin; _ndte, not, move; oll, pound; if, Sc. abune; §, Se. iep 


CRAYON-BOARD 





Crayon-board (kra’on-bird), n A fine 
kind of card-board:. for drawing on with 
crayons. 

Craze, v.i. [add.} To crack; to split. 

This homogeneity (of hard china body, in porce- 
lain manufacture) prevents any crasing, but the pro- 
cess is one of mu . Eng. Ency. 


Cream, v.¢. and t. (add.)] To add cream to, 
as tea or coffee. 
afi © sugares. and creamed, and drank, and though t, 
Creature, » [add.) Intoxicating drink, 
especially whisky. (Humorous.) 
The confusion of Babel was a parcel of drunkards, 


who fell out among themselves when they had taken 
acup of the creature. Tom Brown, 


Creep (krép),n The act or process of mov- 
ing slowly and insensibly. ‘A gathering 
creep.’ J. R. Lowell.—On the creep, moving 
slowly and insensibly; creeping. ‘Comes a 
dark day on the creep, and comes the hour 
unexpected.’ David Masson. 

Creepie (kré‘pi), n. A low stool. [Provin- 
cial English and Scotch. } Called also Creepie- 

stool and Creepie-chair, and in Scotland 

sometimes denoting the stool of repentance. 

‘When I mount the creepie-chair.. Burns. 

‘Three-legged creepie-stools.’ Mrs. Gaskell. 


Some of ye might find her a creepte to rest her foot. 
Creepy (xré'pi), a. Chilled and crawling, 
as with fear. 


One's whole blood grew curdiing and creepy. 
Browning. 

Crenelet (kren’el-et), n. Same asa Crenelle. 
‘The sloping crenelets of the higher towers.’ 
C. Reade. 

Crib, n. [add.) 1. A situation; place or 
office; as, a snug crib. (Slang.]—2. A house, 
shop, warehouse, or the like. (Thieves’ slany. ] 
—To crack a crib. See under CRACK. 

Cricket (krik’et), v.i. To engage in the game 
of cricket. 

They boated and they cricheted; they talk’d 
At wine, in clubs, of art, of politics. Tennyson. 


Criniparous (kri-nip’a-rus), a. [L. orinis, 
hair, and pario, to produce.] Hair-produc- 
ing. ‘A criniparous or hair-producing qua- 
lity.’ Antijacobin. 

Critickin (kri’tik-kin), n A small or in- 
ferior critic. ‘Critics, critickins, and critic- 
asters (for these are of all degrees).’ Southey. 

Croaky (krok’i), a. Having or uttering a 
croak or low arsh sound ; hoarse. ‘ His 
voice was croaky an , rlyle. 

Cross-bones Ceetook. n. pl. A symbol of 
death, consisting of two human thigh or 
arm bones, placed crosswise, and often found 
on old monuments, &c., generally in con- 

unction with a skull. 

ross-buttock (kros’but-ok), n. A peculiar 
throw practised by wrestlers; hence, an un- 
expected fling down or repulse. ‘Many 

Cone otto oe sustain. 4 Sinan 

ss-hatching (kros-hach’ing), n A term 
in engraving applied to lines, whether 
straight, sloping, or curved, which cross 
each other regularly to increase or modify 
depth of shadow. 

Cross-reference (kros-ref’ér-ens), n. A re- 
ference from one part of a book to another 
where something incidentally mentioned is 
treated of, or where there is some account 
of the same or an allied subject as that 
which is under notice at the place where 
the cross-reference is. 

Crotcheteer (kroch-et-ér), n. One who fixes 
the mind too exclusively on one subject; 
one given to some favourite theory, crotchet, 
or hobby. 


Nobody of the slightest pretensions to influence is 


safe from the solicitous canvassing and silent pres- 
sure of social crotcheteers. ovtnightly Rev. 


Crotchetiness h’et-i-nes), ». The state 
or quality of being crotchety; the character 
ofa crotcheteer. Grote. 

Crown-head (kroun’hed), n. In draughts, 
the row of squares next to each player. See 
DRAUGHTS. 

Cry (kri), v.i. To be in the act of giving 
birth to achild: sometimes followed by ott. 

ak. 


Crying-out (kri/ing-out), n. The confine- 
ment of a woman; labour. ‘ Aunt Nell, who, 
by the way, was at the crying-out.’ Richard- 
son. 


Cryptonym (krip’té-nim), n. (Gr. kryptos, 
concealed, and onoma, a name.) A private, 
secret, or hidden name; a name which one 

in some society or brotherhood. J. 
R. Lowell. 
Cubiculum (ki-bik’i-lum), n. [L., a bed- 
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chamber, from cubo, to lie.] A burial cham- 
ber in the Catacombs often for a single fa- 
mily, having ruund its walls the loculi or 
compartments for the reception of dead 
bodies. The name was also applied to a 
chapel attached to a basilica or other 
church. 

Cue-ball (ki’bgl), a. Corruption of Skew- 
bald. ‘A gentleman on a cue-ball horse.’ 
R. D. Blackmore. [Provincial English. } 

Culottic (ky-lot’ik), a. Having breeches; 
hence, pertaining to the respectable classes 
of society: opposed to Sanseculottic (which 


see 
Young Patriotism, Cadoftic and Sansculottic, rushes 
forward. Carlyle. 


Culottism (ky-lot’izm), n. The principles, 
rule, or influence of the more respectable 
classes of society. Carlyle. See SANSCULOT- 
TISM. 

Culturable (kul’tiir-a-bl), n. Capable of be- 
coming cultured or refined. 

Cultus (kult’us), ». (LJ) 1. Same as Culé. 
Helps. —2. The moral or esthetic state or 
condition of a certain time or place. 

(kt-mé‘an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Cuma, an ancient city on the coast of 
Campania, and the earliest of all the Greek 
settlements in Italy; as, the cave of the Cu- 

Curable, 2. [add.] t Capable of curi A 

a. . apable of curing. ‘ 
curable vertue nst ali diseases.’ Sandys. 

Curacy, ». (add.) +The state, condition, 
or office of a guardian; guardianship. ‘By 
pind of curacy and protectorship.’ Roger 


Curricle (ku'ri-kl), v.i To drive in a cur- 
ricle or as ina curricle. 
Who is this that comes curvniciing through the 
level yellow sunlight? Carlyle. 


Curtain, n. [add.) tAn ensign or flag. Shak. 


Cuscus- grass (kus‘kus-gras), n. A peculiar 

kind of Indian grass (Andr murica- 
tus) used for screens and blinds. Called also 
Khus. See TATTIE. 


Cushion-star (kysh’on-staér), n. See GonI- 


ASTER. 

Cushite (kush’it), a. (From Cush, the son 
of Ham.] Of or pertaining to a branch of 
the Hamite family which spread along tracts 
extending from the higher Nile to the Eu- 

hrates and Tigris, or to their language. 
sed also substantively. 

Cut-away (kut’a-wa), n. A coat, the skirts 
of which are rounded or cut away so that 
they do not hang down as ina frock-coat. 
‘A green cut-away with brass buttons.’ 7’. 
Hughes. Used also adjectively. ‘A brown 
cut-away coat.’ T eray. 

Cutcha (kuch’a), n. In Hindustan, a weak 
kind of lime used in inferior buildings; 
hence, used adjectively in the sense of tem- 
porary; makeshift; inferior: in contradis- 
tinction to pucka, which implies stability or 


superiority. 
Cuteness (kit’nes), n. The quality of being 
cute; sharpness; smartness; acuteness. 


Who could have thought so innocent a face could 
cover so much exéfeness J Goldsmith, 


Cydippe (si-dip’pé), n. <A genus of colen- 
te animals belonging to the order Cten- 
ophora, and allied to the genus Beroe. One 
member of the genus (C. pileus) is a very 
beautiful object, and is common in the seas 
round Britain. The body is globular in 
shape and adorned with eight bands of cilia 
serving as its means of locomotion and pre- 
senting brilliant rainbow hues. From the 
body are pendent two long filaments, to which 
are attached numerous shorter threads, and 
these appendages can be protruded and re- 
tracted at will. 
bocephalic (sim’bé-2é-fal”ik), a. (Gr. 
mbos, & cup or bowl, and kephalé, the 
skull] Shaped like a bowl or cup; round: 
said of the skull. 

Cypher-tunnelt (si’fér-tun-nel), n. A mock 
chimney; a chimney bnilt merely for out- 
ward show. ‘The device of cypher-tunnels 
or mock chimneys merely for uniformity of 
paling. i er. physiol 

Cytode (s ) ». In physiol. a name given 
by Haeckel to a kind of non-nucleated cell 
containing protoplasm todistinguish it from 
the cell proper which has a nucleus. Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Czech (cheth), n. The name applied to a 
member of the most westerly branch of the 
great Slavonic family of races. They have 
their headquarters in Bohemia, where they 
arrived in the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury. Their langnage (also called Czech) is 
closely allied to the Polish. Written 
Csech, Teech. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr.ton; ng,sing; 9H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


DAYSHINE 


Dabber (dab’ér), n. One who or that which 
dabs; specifically, (@) in printing, a ball 
formed of an elastic material and fitted with 
a handle, formerly used for inking a form 
of type. (0) In ener. a silk-covered elastic 
ball used for spreading etching ground upon 
steel or copper plates. (c) In stereotyping, 
a hard hair brush used in the papier-maché 
process for dabbing the back of the damp 
paper, and so driving it into the interstices 
of the type. 

Dacian (da‘shi-an), a. Pertaining or belong- 
ing to the Daci, an ancient barbarous 
people, whose territory extended over parts 
of the modern Hungary, Ruumania, Transyl- 
vania, and neighbouring regions. 

Desmonic (dé-mon’ik), a. (Gr. dafmén, a 
divinity.) Pertaining to or proceeding from 
a supernatural being or from supernatural 
enthusiasm. 

He may even show sudden impulses which have a 
false air of demonic strength, because they seemed 
inexplicable. George Eliot. 

Daintify (dan’ti-fi), v.t. [(E. dainty, and L 
Jacio, to make.] To make dainty; to weaken 
by over refinement. 

My father charges me to give you his kindest love, 
and not to dasnfti/y his affection into respects or com- 
pliments. Adiss Burney, 

Daira (da‘ir-a),n. The private estates of the 
Khedive of Egypt. 

Danglement (dang’gl-ment), n. The act of 
dangling. ‘The very suspension and dan- 
glement of any puddings whatsoever right 
over his ingle-nook.’ Ld. Lytton. 

Danite (dan‘it),n. (From Dan. See Gen. 
xlix. 16.] A member of a secret society 
anong the Mormons, who, it is believed, 
took an oath to support the authority and 
execute the commands of the leaders of the 
sect at all hazards) Many massacres and 
robberies committed during the early his- 
tory of Utah are ascribed to the Danites. 

Dantesque (dan-tesk’)), @. Pertaining or 
relating to Dante Alighieri, the Italian 
poet; resembling or characteristic of Dante's 
manner or style; more especially, charac- 
terized by sublimity and gloominess, like 
his pictures of the Inferno. 

tzic-beer (dant’sik-bér). See BLACKE- 
BEER. 

Darapti (da-rap’ti), n. In logic, a mnemonic 
word, designating a syllogism of the third 
figure, comprising a universal affirmative 
major premiss, a particular affirmative 
minor premiss, and a particular affirmative 
conclusion. 

Dardanian (dir‘dan, dir-da‘ni-an), 
a. Of or pertaining to the Dardani or Tro- 
jans, a people mentioned in the Iliad, to 
Dardanu, their territory, or to Dardanus, 
the founderof the race,and ancestor of Priam 
of Troy; Trojan. Also used substantively. 

Darii Cda’ri-1), n. In logic, a mnemonic 
word to express a syllogism of the first 
figure, comprising a universal affirmative 
major premiss, a particular affirmative 
minor premiss, and a particular affirmative 
conclusion. 

-glass (daring-glas), n. A mirror 
used for daring larks. Bp. Gauden. 

Dartle (dir'tl), v.2. A frequentative form 
of dart. ‘My star that dartles the red and 
the blue.’ Browniry. 

Darweesh (dar’wésh), n. Same as Dervis. 

Dash - and - dot (dash’and-dot), a. Con- 
sisting of dashes and dots; as, the dash- 
and-dot alphabet. See MORSE. 

Dastardice (das‘térd-is), n. Cowardice; 
dastardliness. ‘ Upbraided with ingrati- 
tude, dastardice.’ Richardson. 

Datisi (da-ti’si), n. In logic, a mnemonic 
word expressing a syllogism of the third 
figure, comprising a universal affirmative 
major premiss, a particular affirmative 
minor premiss, and a particular affirmative 
conclusion. 

Davenport (da’vn-pért), n Same as 
Devonport. 

Day, n. [add] +Credit: a distant day being 
fixed for payment. 

Faith, then, I'll pray you, ‘cause he is my neighbour, 

To take a hundred pound, and give him day. 


B. Fonson, 
Dayshine (da‘shin), n. Daylight. 


Wherefore waits the madman there 
Naked in open dayshine } Tennyson, 


— 
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DIDUNCULUS 





Deacon (dékon), cf. To read out, a a line 
of a peal or hymn, before singing it See 
LIsk, ¢€ b 

Dead-file (ded'‘fil), n A fle whose cuts are | 


so close and fine that its operations are prac- Demurrai (dé-méra]), n. Hesitation in pro- | 


tically noiseless. 

Dead-point (ded‘point), n. Same as Dead- 
centre 

Dearticulation (é-ar-tik'd-li"shon), n. 
Same as Abarticulation, 

Deathiness (:leth'i-nes), n. The quality of 
producing death; an atmosphere of death. 
[Rare } 

Look! it burns clear; but with the air arceund 
los dead ingredicnie mingle dntthpnriy, Seathey, 

Deathy (deth'i), a. Pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of death ([Rare.) 

The cheeks were drafty dark. Southey. 

Decalcomania (dé-kal'ké-ma"ni-a), mn. [Fr. 
decaleomanie, from decalquer, to counter- 
trace, and Gr. mania, madness.] The art 
or process of transferring pictures to marble, 


porcelain, glass, wood, and the like. It con- | 


aiste usually in simply gumming a coloured 
lithograph or woodcut to the object and 
then remuving the paper by aid of i 
water, the coloured parts eg meng Page 

Decarburization (dé- kur’. 
hG-riz, dé- kar’ riz-a"shon). Same as De- 
carbonize, Decarbonization. 

Decemberly (/1é-sem'bér-li), a. Resembling 
Derember; hence, chilly, fn omy, aod cheer- 
less. ‘The many bleak and de 
of a seven years widowhood." Sterns. 

Decentish (lé’sent-iah), a. Somewhat de- 
cent, of a fairly good kind or quality; pas- 
sable. (Colluq.] 

You'll take our potluck, and = Nags yh wine, 


A. Sarkar. 

Deck-hand (ilek‘hand), n. A person en- 
gaveiluu board a ship, but whose duties are 
confined to the deck, he being unfit for the 
work of 4 seaman properly a0 ed. 

Deconcentrate (dé-kon-sen‘trit), ri 

[Prefix de, priv., and coneenfrale.| To 
epread or scatter frum a point or centre; 
tu warren ay or aie frum concentration, 
as jesof troops. Times newspaper. 

Decumane (dek'd- Sere ark'd: 
nin), a. 
rtaining to the tenth, from deceim, ten.) 
enth; hence, from the ‘ancient notion that 
every tenth wave was the largest in a series, 
large: immense. ‘Overwhelmed and quite 
= by such deewmarne billowes.' Bp. tau. 
fas 
tenth ur largest wave, ‘The baffled decu- 
man’ RK. Larwell, 

Deedily (léd'i-ll), ade. In a deedy manner; 
actively; busily: industriously. 
Churchill at a table near her most deedily 
occupied about herspectacles.” Miss Austen, 


J 
tness (dé-fi'ant-nes), n. 
quality of being defiant; deflance. 


He aniwered, not raising his voice, bul nf Phd 
with quiet defiantress. Geer Eine, 


Definition, n [ndd.) The quality or power 
of marking or showing distinctly or clearly 
the outlines or features of any object. ‘A 
small 2) inch refractor . . . the definition 
of which is superl." Nature, 

Dehydration (idé-hi-dra’shon), n. In 
chem, the process of freeing a compound 
from the water contained in it. 

ble (dé-la‘a- ul), a, Capable of delay 
or of being delayed. 
Law thus divisible, debateabte, and delayadle, is 


become a greater grievance than all thar it was in- 
tended to redress. 


Deliriant (dé-lr'i-ant),n. In med. a poison 


Denunciant (dé-nun‘si-ant ), 


Derivate (der'iv-at). a. Derived. 


skin, re algos, 


cemberly nights | “to su 


carrying a 
desmoa, a ‘band, and gnathos, a jaw.) 


[L. decumanua, deciinanus, of or | 


Sometimes aulistantively used for the | 
‘ Frank | 


The state or | Despo 


statistics of health and disease, of the phy- 


gical, intellectual, physiological, and econ- 
Se eualits aspects of births, m marriages, and 
1m 


ceeding or decision; demur. 4 
a. Ready or 
prope lo denounce; dewtuctative. 

(Of all which things a poor Legislanve Assembly and 
Patt France is iafurmed by drasncant Frew by 
thumphant Foe. Cariipie. 


Dephosphorization (dé-fos'for-iz-a"shon), 


m The act or process of depriving of or 
freeing from phosphorus 

t (dé-pres’ant), n In med. a 
remedial ot which represses the circu- 
lation of the blood and the contractility 
of the heart. 


(ab presv: nes), m The | 


Depressiveness 
state or uality of being depressive; depres- | 


sion. ‘Til health and its concomitant dz- 


eanive ness." iv 
utable (dep'd- ta-bl}, a. , pate of 
being or fit to be mi - 

table to the London Mament* 
Pottice 
trust in Him from whom the rights of kings 
are dericate” Sir WH. Taylor. 

(dér-mal'ji- a). nm [Gr. derma, 
ain j A painful condition 
of the skin g from nervous disease ; 
neuralgia of the skin. 

thic (dér-mo-path'ik), a. Relating 

cal treatment of the skin. —Dermo- 
fhicinatrument, S3ameas Acupuncturafor. 
(dérin-jér), n. [After the ip- 


| ventor, an American gunsmith.) Ashort-bar-— 


relled pistol of large calibre, very effective at 


a short range. A recent form of the weapon | 
is made with asingle barrel, breach-loading | 


action, welphieay in all about & ounces, an 
unoce ball. 
(des-mog'’na-thé), n. pl. rs 


Huxley's classification of birds, in dnich 
the main characters are drawn from the 
osseous structure, a aub-order of Carinats, 
having the vomer abortive or small: the 
maxillo-palatines united across the middle 
line, either directly or by means of oasifi- 
cations in the nasal septum. It includes a 
at number of grallatorial and natatorial 
rats the mp yr or raplorial, the scan- 
sorial, most of the flasirostral groups, and 


all the dactyli, 
Dempatch-bon box (des-pach’boks), n A box 


or case for paki despatches; a box for 
containing despatches or other 


or who is in favour of despotism. 


1 must become as thorough a @erfofist and imperi- | 


alist as Strafford himself, 


tocracy (des-po-tok’ra-ai), nm. (Gr. 

despofés, a master, and Aratos, strength, 

power. ] Despotic rule or government; 

despotism. 

Deppetecracy, the worst institution of the middle 

. es, the leprosy of society, came over the water; 
¢ Save survived the priest, the noble the king. 
TAeodrrs Par 

spoon (dé-zért'spon), mn. A spoon 


Aingaley 


Dessert- 
intermediate in size between o table-spoon 


as tea-spoon, Reed yd iesen rong? 
Bence, i. ens . 
térjen-si), n. The state or quality of being 
detergent; cleansing or purging power. 

Bath water that milkiness, deter. 


. - POSSESSES 
gency, and middling heat, so (riendly ada A to 
wcabened animal constitutions, 


Henry Brooke, | Determinist (dé-tér’min-ist), n One ihe 


supports or favours determinism. 


which causes more or lesa continued de- Detestability (dé-test’a-bil"i-ti), n= The 


lirturmn. 

Delirifacient (dé-lir'i-fa"shi-ent), a. 
deliro, to rave, and facio, faciena, to saa J 
‘Tending to produce delirium. 

Delirifacient (dé-liri-fa’shi-ent), mn In 
med. a substance which tends to produce 
delirium. 

Deliverance, n. 
ment authoritatively pronounced; as, to 
give a deliverance in a controversy. 

Demark((lé-miirk’), c.¢. Same as Demarecate. 

Damicirele (de-mi-sér'kl), ». An instru- 
ment for measuring or indicating angles, 
solnmetimes used asa substitute for the the- 
mlolite. It consists essentially of a gradu- 
noted scale of half a circle and o movalie 
rile pivoted on the centre so a5 to sweep 
the a arc. 2. Af. Anught. 

hy (dé-mog‘ra- i). n. [Gr. dé- 
uf, People, and gra 
ee of anthropology which treats of the 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


2, a writing.) That 


pine, pin; 


state wir vai eed being detestable; detest- 
al‘le ness, 

det can) wt. [Prefix de, priv., and 
train.) To remove from a railway train; to 
cause to leave a train: said especially of 
bodies of men; as, to detrain troops. [Of 
recent introduction, ] 


fadd.] Decision; judg- | Detrain (dé-trin'), r« To quit a railway 


train; as, the volunteers defrained quickly 
and fel) into line. 

Deuterogenic (d0'tér-6-jen"ik), a. [Gr. dew- 
teros, ar pier rege ip in ae 1. oO 
secondary origin; specifica o a term 
applied to those rocks which have been de- 

ed from the protogenic rocks by mecha- 
nical action. 


Deutoplastic (dii-té-plas‘tik), a. Pertaining 


to or compused of arr gg 


Devastator jile-vas-ta'tér One who or 
that which devastates or 7 waste. 
gon. 


tube, tub, byl; 


note, not, move; 


Diaglyph 
engraved penachs in which 
lo 


heaven it Va-gram), r.t 


(Gr. dia, 


process of fixing transparent 


apers and | 
other coo ih 8S, while travelling. 
| tist (des'pot-ist),n. One whosupports | 


| Dia 
| which p 
Biapyetic i a mild diaphoretic. 


oil, pound; 


Diactinic (ti- -ok- tin‘ik),a. iGr. dia, pad 
and aitiz, aktinos,s ray.) Capable of 
mitting the actinic or chenucal rays of ie the 


sum. 
(di'a-gilf, n <A seul or 
the general surface; a5 


To draw or 
intw the form of a - tu hake a 
gram of. 

They are matter which refuse to be dhreoremed aad 
@igvaned, whuch Logic cught to know ebe cams 
Speak of, Carthy ar 


Diaheliotropic di- -a-hé'll-o-trop"Ik), m [Gr 
| dia, through, Aélios, the sun, and frop?, a 


turning] In bet. turning transversely Lo the 
le as the stem or other organs of a plant; 
ning to diaheliotropism. Darwia 
(di-a-héVi-ot"rop-izm) = 
In bot. the disposition or tendency of a 
or of the organs of a plant to assume a more 
pth. oa) transverse position to the light 


Diallelous (di- al‘lel-us),a. (Gr. dia, through. 


alléiin, one another.) In oe a term ap 
patty eoryn reasoning or de 
a circle, that is, the proving of one pos 
tion by assuming one pense wen t, or 
defining two things each by the 
tiferous ( di’ a-man-tif"ér-us), a 
(Fr. diamant, a diamond, and L. fers, to 
bear or produce.) Yielding or bearing dis- 
eS arene producing. [The seeeey 
6 quoting from a correspondent 
North China Herald | 
Men with thick stra shoes 


on walking abou! = 
the peaineaisen iafids of 


valley. Acoairenp. 

ous (di'a-me-sog “a-mus), @ 
rough, mesos, middle, 
marriage.) In bot. a term arenes to those 
lower ordera of plant whic uire an ip- 
termediate agent to produce fertilization 

p. anda. [add ee 
or adorned with diamonds, 
(di'a-mon-dif * ér- ani we 


Same as Diamantiferows. 


One of the latest createons of pretentions sciolien 
which | have noticed is diamond /rress, a berm ap- 
— to certam tracts of country in South Anca 

Adama ntifrrews,etymologically correct, would never 
‘answer: ut all an pedants of aflectatiomsts 


would be satisfied with diamond ucing. 
ra Wall 


end aa 
(di-afan-i) [Fr., rom Gr, dia, 
ee and phaind, ta alow. ) The art of 
ictures on 
glass, by means of gum or the like, for the 
purpose of giving it the appearance of 


stained class, 
(Gr. dia, through, 


4 
Diapnoic (di-ap-n6‘ik), a 
and pred, to blow or wal e.] In 


raed. 
ducing a very slight, insenaible ereniratian: 
gently diaphoretic. 


(di-ap-nd‘ik). mn. A remedial agent 
roducea a very slight, insensille 


c(di'a-pi-et"ik),a. (Gr.dia,throngh, 
pyon, pus, matter.) Producing suppur- 
ation: suppurative. 


Diapyetic (di‘a-pi-et"ik), a A medicine 
w produces suppurution; asuppurative. 
Didunculus (di-dung’ki- lus), mi. 


(Dim. of 
, the generic name for the dodo] A 

nus of rasorial binds of the pigeon section 
(Col ergata and com wird et be the one 
D, strigirost avicator 





Didunculus strigirostris 
Talands. This bird is of special interest os 
being the nearest pr ally of the extinct 


dodo. It has a total length of about 14 
gore. babe a Apomy ee plumage verging from 
a velvety b hack to ish 
black on the head, breast, and omen. 
The large beak, which is nearly as long a8 
the aay io prenile Afghan ou the Taped 


J, Se. fey. 





li, Sc. abune; 


DIE-AWAY 


manilible, the Jower mandible ‘being cleft 


into three distinct teetli near ite tip. Called 
also Gnathodon and Tooth-billed Pigeon. 
Die-away (di'a-w’), a. Seeming as if about 
to die or expire: languishing; drooping. *A 
soft, sweet, dic-aimay voice." ed Edge- 
worth. ‘Those die way [tolian airs.” Kings- 


ley. 

Dietarian (ili-c-ta’ri-an), n. One who ad- 
heres to a certain or preacribed diet; one 
who considera the regulation of the course 
of food as of the extremest importance for 
the preservation of health; a dietetist. 

Digit, n. [add] This word is often used 

entifically to signify toe, as well as finger, 
when speaking of animals, and in thia sense 
it is coextensive with the Latin dijitus. 
tal (di’ji-tal), n. 1. A finger; a digit. 
eauish briganils who weor. . . paste 
rings upon unwashed digitale’ Ld. Lytton. 
(Rare.)—2. One of the keys of instruments 
of the organ wr piano class, 

Diker (dik’ér), 1. 1 One who digs a dike or 
trench.—2. One who builds a dike, wall, or 
stone fence. 

Dilemmatic (ili-lem-mat’ik), a. In logie, 
same as Hypothetico-disjunctive (which see 
in Supp.). 

(dim'a-ris), m. In logic, a mne- 
monic word denoting a syllogism of the 
fourth figure, comprising a particular affirm- 
ative major premisa, a universal affirmative 
minor premias, and a purticular affirmative 
conclusion. 

Dimpsy (dimp’'si), ». A preserve made with 
apples and pears cut inte small pieces. 

Ding (ding), vt To keep constantly repeat- 
ing; to impress on one hy persistent reiter- 
ation: with reference to the monotonous 
jingle of a bell. 


If I'm to have any good, let it come of iteelf; not 
keep dinging it, dining it inte one 90. Goldamith. 


Diphtheritis (iif-thér-I'tis), nm (Gr. aie 
thera, a skin.| A name given to ac 
diseases which are characterized hy a tn 
dency to the formation of false membranes, 
and affect the dermoid tissue, as the mucous 
membranes ani even the skin. Dunglison. 

Diphtho tion (dif’thong-iz-l"shon or 
oD eee -f"shon),n Same as Diphthon- 

ation. Sweet. 

Diphthongize (dif'thong-iz or dip thang-iz), 
v.¢. To form, as a vowel, into a diphthong; 
thus the wof many Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon words has been dipithongized into 
ow in modern) English, as in the word now, 

Diplomatize (di-plima-tiz), ot To confer 
a diploma upon er ge ree 

Diptych, n. [add.] A design or represen- 
tation, a8 a painting orcarved work, on two 
folding compartments or tablets, similar in 
style to the triptych (which see). 

Direct-action (ili-rekt'ak-shon), a. <A term 
applied to a steam-engine in which the pis- 


ton-rod or cross-head is connected directly | 


by a rod with the crank, dispensing with 
walking-beama and side-levers. 

Directive, a. [adi] tCapable of being 
directed, managed, or handled. ‘Swords 
and bows directive by the limbs.’ Shak. 

Dirgeful (dérj'ful),¢. Lamenting; wailing; 
moaning. ‘Soothed sadly by the dirgeful 
wind.’ Coleridge. 

Dis (dis), n. A name sometimes given to the 
god Pluto, the god of the lower world. 

© Proserpina, 
For the flowers now that [righted thou let'st fall 
From Diss wayon ! SAud, 

Dis (dis), n. Festuca patula, a kind of grass 
bolt wa a . ripoli and Tunis, and is 

rgely imported for paper-making. 

Disamis (dis'a-mis), m. In logic, a mne- 
monic word denoting a syllogism of the 
third figure, comprising a particular affirm- 
ative major premiss, a universal affirmative 
minor premiss, and a particular affirmative 
conclusion. 

Disattune (dis-at-tan’, v.t. 
tune or harmony. . Lytton. 

Discage (dis-kaj’), v.t. To take or put out of 
@ cage. 

=f Until she let me fly discaged to sweep 
In ever-highering eagle-circles up. Tennyson. 


Discernable (diz-zérn’a-bl), a. Same as 
Discernible. Jer. Taylor. 

Discommunity (dis-com-mi’ni-ti), n. The 
state of not having possessions, relation- 
ships, charantaristics. or properties in com- 
mon; want of common properties, qualities, 
or characteristics. 

Community of embryonic structure reveals com- 
munity of descent; but dissimilarity of embryonic 
development does not prove discommunifty of de- 
scent. rwen, 


j, job; 


To put out of 


ch, chain; ¢h. Sc. loch; g. go; 
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| Discorporate, a. (add. ] 
body; disembodied, 
Instead of the seven corporate selfish spirits, we 
have the four and twenty wullions of dioversernir 
Selfish. Cariyir. 


Disenshroud (disen-shroud’), v.t. To take 
from or divest of a shroud or like covering: 


to unveil ‘The disenshrouded statue,’ 
Browning. 
Disent (dis-en-tal’), vf To free from 


being entailed: to break the entail of; as, to 
diventau an estate. 

Disentail (dis-en-tal’), ». The act or oper- 
ation of disentailing or breaking the entail 
of an estate. 

Disfame (ilis-fim’), n. Evil fame; bad repu- 
tation; infamy. 

Aod what is fame io life but half avcfaoe, 
And counterchanged with darkness? Jirrnprees, 


Dishallow (dis-hal’lé),.¢ To make unholy; 
to desecrate; to profane. 


Ye that so @irtalirw the holy sle 
Your sleep is death. 


Dishero (dis-hé'rd), vt. To deprive of the 
character of a hero; to degrade from the 
reputation of a hero; to make unheroic or 
commonplace, Carlyle 

Disillusion (dis-il-ld’zhon), n. The act or 
process of disillusionizing or disenchanting; 
the state of being disillusionized or disen- 
chanted; disenchantment. ‘The sorrow of 
disillusion." J. A. Lowell. 

Disimprison (dis-im-pri'zon), ot To dis- 
charge from prison; to set at liberty; to free 
from confinement. 

French Hevolotion means here the open, riclent 
rebellion and victory of dipteyprisened’ anarchy 
aguinst corrupt, worn-out authoriy. Cariyie. 


Disindividualize (dis-in‘di-vid"t-al-iz), v.t. 
To pepe or change the individuality or 
peculiar character of; to deprive of special 
characteristics, ‘A manner not indeed 
wholly disindiridwalized; a tone, a glance, 
a gesture... still recalled little Polly,’ 
Charlotte Bronte. 

tor (dis-in't@-grait¢r), n One 
who or that which disintegrates; specifi- 
cally, a machine for pulverizing, crushing, 
or breaking up Various sorts materials, 
A common form used for breaking up ores, 
rock, artificial manures, oil-cake, and for 
mixing mortar, é&c., as well as for grinding 
corn, ia a mill consisting essentially of a 
number of beaters projecting from the faces 
of two parallel discs revolving in opposite 
directions at a high speed. 

Disinvigorate (dis-in-vi'gor-it), 0.6. To de- 
prive of vigour: to weaken; to relax. ‘This 
aoft, and warm,and disinvigorating climate." 


Swdne Smith. 
Dismat (diz'mal),n. 1. A gloomy, melan- 


choly person, Swift—2. pl Mourning gar- 
ments. 


As my lady is decked out in her direals, perhaps 
she may take a fancy to fain. Factz. 


3. pl. A fit of melancholy. 


He comes, and seems entirely hi up in the ais- 
mia: what can be the matter now Feote. 


v.t. [add.] To deprive of men; to 
destroy the full-grown male population of, 


No nation inthe world... is so abounding in the 
men who will dare something for banouror liberty 
ag fo be able to bear to lose in one month between 
twenty and thirty thousand men, seized from out of 
her moat string and courageous citizens. Tt could 
not be but that what remalned of France when she 
had neo thus eres should for years seem to lan- 
guish and be of a Sem épint his it why [ have 
chosen to say that France was dione, 

erg lake. 


Dmantie. 


Dismember, v.¢. {[add.] To deprive of the | 
pisieges. functions, or office | 


qualifications, 
of a member of a society or body; to put an 
end to the membership of. 


Since I have dismembered myself, it is incredible 
low cool | am to all politics. Walpole. 


Displenish - sale (dis-plen’ish-sal),n. In 
Scotland, a sale by auction of the stock, 
implements, &c., of a farm. 

Dispope (dis-pop’), v.t. To deprive of the 
papal dignity or office. Tennyson. 

Disprince (dis-prins’), v.¢. To deprive of the 
dignity, office, or appearance a prince. 
‘All in one rag, disprinced from head to 


heel.’ pin tales 

ty (dis-ré-spekt’a-bil”i-ti), 
n. e ate M4 uality of being disre- 
spectable; that which is disreputable; 
blackguardism. 


Her taste for disrespectability grew more and 
more remarkable - Thackeray. 


Disrespectable (dis-ré-spekt’a-bl), a. Un- 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing: TH. then: th, thin: 


Diveated of the 


DOLLY 





worthy of respect; not respectable; also, 
unworthy of much consideration or esteem. 


It requires a man to be some disres, dée, ridicu- 
lows Boswell before he can write at ble life. 
Carlyle, 
Disseverment (cdis-sev’ér-ment), n. The 
act of dissevering; disseverance. ‘The dis- 
severment of bone and vein’ Charlotte 


Bronte. 

Dissimilation (dis-si‘mi-la”shon), n. The 
act or process of rendering dissimilar or 
different; specifically, in phuol. the change 
of a sound to another and a different sound 
when otherwise two similar sounds would 
come together or very close to each other, 
asin L. aliewus for aliinus, It. pelegrino, 
from L. peregrinus. 

Dissim rabator (die-si’mi-la”tér), n. One 
who dissimulates or dissembles; a dis- 
sem bler. 

Divimwliater as | was to others, I was like a 
guilty child before the woman I loved. Ld. Lytton. 

| Dissociation, mn. f[add.) In chem. the de- 
composition of a compound substance into 
ita primary elements by heat or by mechan- 
ical pressure. 

Wherever heat-rays are intercepted they are trans- 
formed into some other form of vibratory energy, and 
the dissecaafien of compound vapours into their prim- 
ary clements is one of the results of this change of 
form. Edin. Rev. 

Dissociative (dis erent ar pe Tending 
to dissociate; spectficall yin . resolving 
or reducing a compound to its primary ele- 
ments. 

The resolution of carbonic acid into its clement 

. is one of the most familiar instances of this 
transformation of solar radiation into dtssoctatrve 
action, Edin. Rev 

Distanceless (dis'tans-les), a. Preventing 
from having a distant or extensive view; 
doll; gloomy. ll dim, distancelesa, 
rotting day. Kingele 

Distaste | (dis-tast’), ie i. Tobe distasteful, 
nauseous, or displeasing. ‘ Poisons, which 
= the first are avarce found to distaste.’ 
Shak, 

Distillation. [add.J]— Fractional distilla- 
tion, in chem. the separating of one volatile 
suletance from another by keeping the 
mixture at that temperature at which the 
most volatile will pasa over into the con- 
denser. 

Disturnpike (cdis-térn’pik), vt. To free 
from turnpikes; to remove turnpikes or 
toll-bars from so as to give free traffic or 
passage On; as, disturnptked roads. 

Disutilize (dis- ir'til-Iz), v¢. To turn from a 
useful purpose; torender useless. ‘Annulled 


the gift, diswtifized the grace.’ Browning. 
Ditty-bag (dit'ti-bag),n A small bag used 
by sailors for holding needles, th , and 


other small necessaries or odds and enda. 
Divisiveneas (di-viz‘iv-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being divisive; tending to split up 
or separate into units. 
So invincible is man's tendency to unite, with all 
the Invincible armurrpesess he has. Car 
Do-all (do’al), m. <A servant, official, or de- 
pendant who does all sorts of work; a fac- 
Re al Fuller. 
ting-p lece | (d6t’ing-pés),n. <A perso 
or gar oatingly loved; a darling. Rich- 


ardson. 

Dobbie ‘dob'l), m. A kind of spirit or hob- 
goblin akin to the Scotch Brownie. Sir W. 
Seoft, [Northern English.) 

Dochter (do¢h’ tér),n. Daughter. pees) 

Betas ce olay palgaaé onh 

- ‘di n. A 
aes: ity fellow; a numskull oddy- 
sles and dunderheads.’ Sterne. 

Dog-looked (dog lékt), a. Having a hang- 
dug look. ‘A wretched kind of a dog-looked 
fellow.’ Sir &. L’Estrange. 

Dog-man (dog’man), n. One who deals in 
dogs’ meat. 

And filch the -man's meat 
To feed the ofispring of Gad. Mrs. Browning. 
Dele dollop) A lump; a masa. &. 


{Colloq. 
Dolly, » [add.) A primitive form of 
apparatus for clothes-washing, consisting 
of a wooden disc furnish with from 
three to five rounded legs with rounded 
ends, and a handle with a croes-piece rising 
from the centre. The dolly is jerked mapidie 
round in different directions in a tub or box 
Souter ne water and the clothes to be 
washed. 
Dolly (dott), n. (Dim. of doll.) A sweet- 
heart; a mistress; a paramour; a doxy. 

(Old slang. } 

Drink, and dance, and pipe, and play, 

Kisse our dodiies night and day. Hervick. 


w. wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


DOLPHIN-STRIKER 


Dolphin - striker ( dol’ fin-strik-ér), a. 
Naut. same as Martingale, 2. 

Domesticate (d6-mes'tik-at), v.i To live 
at home; to lead a quiet home-life; to be- 
come a member of a family circle. 

1 would rather . . . see her married to some 
honest and tender-hearted man, whose love might 
induce him to domestscate with her, and to hve 
peaceably and pleasingly within his family circle, than 
to see her mated with a prince of the blood. 

Henry Brooke. 

Domesticize (d6-mes'ti-siz), v.t. To render 
domestic; to domesticate. Southey. 

Dominie, n. {add.] In the sense of school- 
master this word is also met with in old 
English authors. ‘The dainty dominie, the 
schoolmaster.’ Beau. & Fl. 

Done, Pp. {add.}]_ Completely exhausted; 
extremely fatigued; tired out; done up: in 
this sense sometimes fullowed by for. 

Not so the Holland fleet, who, tired and done, 


Stretched on their decks like weary oxen lie. 
Dryden, 


She is rather done for this morning, and must not 
go So far without help. Miss A . 


Donnish (don‘ish), a. Pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of a don of a university. ‘ Don- 
nish books,’ George Eliot. 

Do- nothing (d6’ nu - thing), a. Doing no 
work; idle; indolent. ‘Any do-nothing 
canon there at the abbey.’ Kingsley. 

Do - nothingness (dé - nu’ thing - nes), n. 
Idleness; indolence. ‘A situation of similar 
affluence and do-nothingness.’ Miss Austen. 

Doon (én), n. A Cingalese name for Doona 
zeylanica, nat. order Dipterocarpacess, a 
large tree inhabiting Ceylon. The timber is 
much used for building. It also yields a 
resin which is made into varnish. 

Doré - bullion (dé’ra-bul-yon), n. [Fr. doré, 
gilt, dorer, to gild or plate, from L. deaur- 
are, to gild—de, from, and aurum, goid.) 
Bullion containing a certain quantity of gold 
alloyed with base metal. 

Dorian, a. [add.J— Dorian mode, strictly 
speaking, music in the Dorian mode is 
written on a scale having its semitones 
hetween the second and third and the sixth 
and seventh notes of the scale instead of 
between the third and fourth and seventh 
and eighth as in what is now called the 
natural or normal scale. In other words, 
the second note of the normal scale acquires 
something of the dignity, force, or position 
of a tonic, and upon it the melodies of the 
Dorian mode close. 

Dottle (dotl), n. (Adim. corresponding to 
dot, the meaning connecting it more closely 
with D. dof, a small bundle of wool, &c.; 
Sw. dott, a little heap | A small rounded 
lump or mass; especially, the tobacco re- 
maining in the bottom of a pipe after smok- 
ing, and which is often put on the top of 
fresh tobacco when refilling. (Scotch.] 

A snuffer-tray containing scraps of half-smoked 
tobacco, ‘ Pipe dottles,, as he called them, which 
were carefully resmoked over and over again till 
nothing but ash was left. Kingsley. 


Double -cone (dub’Il-kén), n. In arch. a 
Norman ornament consisting of two cones 
joined base to base (or apex to apex), a series 
of these furming the enrichment of a mould- 


ing. 

Double-shot (dub1-shot), v.¢. To load, asa 
cannon, with double the usual weight of shot 
forthe Purpose of increasing the destructive 

wer. This practice is not adopted with the 
eavier and more perfect guns of the pre- 
sent day. 

Doulocracy (dou-lok’ra-si), n. Same as 
Duloeracy. 

Dove-plant(duv’plant),n. Anorchidaceous 
plant (Peristeria elata) of Central America, 
so called from the resemblance of the column 
of the flower to a dove hovering with ex- 
panded wings, somewhat like the conven- 
tional dove seen in artistic representations 
of the Holy Ghost. The plant has large, 
strinted, green, pseudo-bulbs, bearing three 
to five lancevlate, strongly-ribbed, and pli- 
cate leaves. The upper part of the flower- 
stem isoccupied by aspike of almost globose, 
very sweet-scented flowers of acreamy-white, 
dotted with lilac on the base of the lip. 

Down, adv. [{add.) Paid or handed over in 
ready money; as, he purchased the estate 
for £10,000 down and £20,000 payable within 
three years. 

Downbeard (doun’bérd), n. The downy or 
winged seed of the thistle. 

It is frightful to think how every idle volume flies 


abroad like an idle globular downdbeard, embryo of 
new millions. Carlyée. 


Downcome (doun’kum), n. A tumbling or 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tabe, tub. byl: 
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falling down; especially, a sudden or heavy 
fall; hence, ruin; destruction. 

Whenever the pope shall fall, if his ruin be not like 
the sudden downcome of a tower, the bishops, when 
they see him tottering, will leave him. ehton. 

Downpour (doun’pdér), n A _ pouring 
down; especially, a heavy or continuous 
shower. A. Proctor. 

Downthrow (doun’thré), n. A throwing 
down; specifically, in geol. a fall or aink- 
ing of strata below the level of the sur- 
rounding beds, such as is caused by a great 
subterranean movement; also, the dia 
tance measured vertically between the por- 
tions of dislocated strata where a fault 
occurs: opposed to upheaval (which see) 
or upthrow. 

Downweigh (doun-wa’), v.t. To weigh or 
press down; to depress; to cause to sink or 
prevent from risiuy. 

A different sin downweighs them to the bottom. 

Long fellow. 

Downweight (doun’wat), ». Full weight; 
‘Attributing due and downweight to every 
man's gifts.” Bp. Hacket. 

Dozen, n [add.) Long dozen; devil's 
dozen. Same as Baker's Dozen. See under 
BAKER. 

Draconian (dra-k6’ni-an), a. Same as 
Draconie. 

Drageman, n. (add) The driver of a drag. 


He had a word for the hostler . . . and a bow for 
the dragsman., Thackeray. 


Dramaturgic (dra-ma-térjik), a. Pertain- 
ing to dramaturgy; histrionic; theatrical ; 
hence, unreal. ‘Some form (of worship), it 
is to be hoped, not grown dramaturgie to 
us, but still awfully symbolic for us.’ Car- 


lyle. 
Dramaturgist (dra-ma-térjist), n. One 
who is skilled (0 dramaturgy; one who 
composes a drama and superintends its 
representation. 


How silent now ; all departed, all clean gone! The 
World-Dramaturgist has written, ‘Exeunt.’ Carlyée. 


Draw, n. [add.] 1. Among gportsmen, the 
act of forcing a fox from his cover, a badger 
from his hole, &c.; the place where a fox is 
drawn, —2. Something esigned to draw a 
person out to make him reveal his inten- 
tions or what he desires to conceal] or keep 
back, or the like; a feeler. (Slang.) 

This was what in modern days is called a draw. It 
was a juess put boldly forth as fact to elicit by the 


ouny man's answer whether he had been there 
tely or not. C. Reade. 


Drawing, ». (add.) A picture or represen- 
tation made with a pencil, pen, crayon, &c. 
Drawings are classifiable under the names 
of pencdu, pen, chalk, sepia, or water-colour 
drawings from the materials used for their 
execution, and also into geometrical or 
linear and mechanical drawings, in which 
instruments, such as compasses, rulers, 
scales, are used, and free-hand drawings, 
in which no instrument is used to guide 
the hand. 

Dress-circle (dres’sér-kl), n. A portion of 
a theatre, concert-room, or other place of 
entertainment set apart for spectators or an 
audience in evening dress. 

Drift, n. [add.} In South Africa, a ford; 
as, Rorke's Drift. 

Drive, n. (add.J 1. A strong or sweeping 
blow or impulsion.—2. A matrix formed by 
a steel punch or die. 

Drommognathss (\ird-mé-og’na-thé), n. pl. 
(Gr. dromaios, swift, and gnathos, jaw.) In 
Prof. Huxley’s classification of birds, a sub- 
order of the Carinats (or birds having the 
sternum with a keel), including but one 
family, the Tinamids or tinamous. (See 
TINAMOU.) In this sub-order the bones of 
the upper jaw or skull are like what they 
are in the struthious or swift-footed birds, 
as the ostrich. 

Droop (drop), n. The act of drooping or of 
falling or hanging down; a drooping posi- 
tion or state; as, the droop of the eye, of a 
veil, or the like. 

Drop-light (droplit), n. A contrivance for 
bringiug down an artificial light into such 
a position as may be most convenient for 
reading. working, &c., as, for example, a 
stand for a gas-burner to be placed on a 
table, and connected by an elastic tube with 
the gas-pipe. EF. H. Knight. 

ripe (drop’rip), a. So ripe as to be 
ready to drop from the tree. 
The fruit was now drof-rife we may say, and fell 
by a shake. Carlyle. 

Drum-head, n. (add.} A variety of cabba 

having a large, rounded, or flattened he. 


ECU 


Drum-roomt (drum‘rém), n. The room 
wherea drum or crowded evening party was 
held. Fielding. See DRUM, 8 

Duchn, Dukhn (dychn), nA kind of mil- 
let (Pennisetum typhovdeum or Holeus spi 
catus), many varieties of which are culti- 
vated in Egypt, and to some extent in Spain, 
asagrain plant It is also used in the pre- 
paration of a kind of beer. 

Duelsome (di@’el-sum), a. Inclined or given 
to duelling; eager or ready to fight duela 
(Bare. } 

Incorrigibly duclsome on his own account, he is 
for others the most acute and peaceable counseihw 
in the world. Thackeray. 

Duettino (dy-et-té’nd), n. [It] In musie, 
a short duet or composition for two voices 
or instruments. 

Dully (dul‘i), a. Somewhat dull. 

Far off she seemed to hear the dud/y sound 
Of human footsteps falL cnmey son. 

Durmast (dérmast), n. A species of oak 
(Quercus segsiliflora, or according to some 
Q. pubescens) so closely allied to the com- 
mon oak (Q. Robur) as to be reckoned by 
some botanists only a variety of it. Its wood 
is, however, darker, heavier, and more elas- 
tic, less easy to split, not so easy to break, 
yet the least difficult to bend. It is highly 
valued, therefore, by the builder and the 
cabinet-maker. 

Dust-ball (dust’bal), n. A disease in horses 
in which a ball sometimes as hard as irou 
is formed in the intestinal canal owing to 
overfeeding with corn and barley dust Its 
presence is indicated by a haggard coun- 
tenance, a distressed eye, a distended belly, 
and hurried respiration. 

Dwindlement (dwin’dl-ment), n. The act 
or state of dwindling, shrinking, or dimin- 
ishing. Mrs. Oliphant. 

Dyad (di’ad), a. Same as Dyadic. 

Dyas (dias), n. (Gr., the number two, some- 
thing composed of two parts.) In geol a 
term sometimes applied to the Permian 
system from its being divided into two prin- 
cipal groups. 

ess (di‘ing-nes), n. A languishing 
look; a die-away appearance. 

Tenderness becomes me best, a sort of dyingmess. 


OnRgr ED. 
Dynamo -elecgric (di-nam’6-é-lek’ trik), 4 
oducing force by means of electricity; es, 
a dynamo-electric machine; also p 
by electric force. See ELEcTRIC in Supp. 
Dysepulotic (dis’ep-0-lot”ik), a. (Gr. prefs 
ys, and E. epulotic.) In surg. not readily 
or easily healing or cicatrizing, as a woun 
Dyal (dis‘lo-ji), n. Dispraise: opposite 
of eulogy. 
In the way of eulogy and dysiogy and summing-up 


of character there may doubtless be a great masy 
things set forth concerning this Mirabean. Caeriyie. 


norrhe@a (dis’'men-or-ré"a), n In 
med. difficult or laborious menstruation; 
catamenial discharges accompanied with 
great local pain, especially in loins. 


K. 


Eagrass (é’gras), n. See EprisH. 

Earth-hog, Earth-pig (érth’hog, érth’pig), 
nm The aardvark. See ORYCTEROPUS 

Earth-plate (érth’plat) n. In teleg. a 
buried plate of metal connected with the 
battery or line-wire by means of which the 
earth itself is made to complete the circuit, 
thus rendering the employment of a 
or return wire unnecessary. 

Earth-wolf (érth’wylf}, n. The aardwolt. 
See PROTELES. 

Easter-egg (és’tér-eg), n. Same as Pash- 


egg. 

Echelon-lens (e’she-lon-lenz), n. . dehe- 
lon, the round of a ladder, and E. La 
compound lens, used for lighthonses, hav- 
ing a series of concentric annular lenses ar- 
ranged round a central lens so that all have 
a common ied) nai 

n. (add.) Extension or expansion; 
specifically, in med. a dilated condition of 8 
blood-vessel. 

Ectropical (ek-trop'i-kal), a. Bel to 
parts outside the tropics; being o the 
tropics. 

feu (ek-ti), n. ([Fr., a coin, a crown piece, 8 
shield; O. Fr. escu, escut, from L. ecwfam, & 
shield.) A name given to various French 
coins having different values at different 


ofl, pound; iu, Sc. abune; , Se fey. 
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times, but notably to an old piece of money 
worth thre 
sterling. 
c, Eddie (ed-la'ik, ed'ik), a. Of or re- 
lating to the Scandinavian Eddas; having 
the character or style of the Eddas; as, the 
Eddic prophecy of the Vélva 
The £¢a@ad version, however, of the hi of the 
gods is not $0 circumstantial a5 that in the Ynglin- 
gusaga. 4, W. Garse, 
Edibilatory (ed-i-bil'a-to-ri), a, Of or per- 
taining to edibles or eating. 
Eduiulatery Epicurism holds the key to all morality. 
Lora Lyiton. 


Eerily (ér'i-li), ade. In an eery, or 
unearthly manner. ‘It spoke in pain and 
woe; wildly, eerily, urgently." Charlotte 


Fronte. 

Efferent (ef'fér-ent), n. 1. In physiol. a ves- 
sel or nerve which discharges or conveys 
outward.—2 A river flowing from and bear- 
ing away the waters of a lake. , 

on, m [add.) That which is formed 
in resemblance; an image or effigy. 


No euch efgiafien was therein discovered, which 
some flneteen weeks after became visible. Fadler. 


Effiower (cf-flou’ér), vt, (Fr. egleurer, to 
graze, tu rub lightly.) In leather wmanufac- 
ture, see the folluwing extract. 

The skins (chamois leath 
ed, and branned,.., They are neat ¢ffourred', 
that is, deprived of their epidermis by a concave 
koife, blunt in its middle part, upon the conves horse- 
beam. Lire. 


Etreet (efrét), n. Same as Afrit. Kings- 
¥. 

Eftt (eft), a. Convenient; handy; commo- 
dios. 


Yea, marry, that's the ¢/fer? way. Shak. 
Egence (é’jens).n. [L. egens, ppr. of egeo, to 
suffer want) The state or condition spa 
fering from the need of something; a desire 
for something wanted. Grote. 
apple (egap-)), an, Bee MAD-APPLE. 
ops, n. [add.] A genus of . al Liew! 
to Triticum, or wheat-grass. It occurs wild 
in the south of Europe and parts of Asia. It 
is believed by many botanists to be in reality 
the plant from which has originated our 
cultivated wheats) Written also fg 
altruistic (@'y6-al-tré-ie"tik), a. Of or 
relating to one's self and to others. ex- 
tract 
From the egoistic sentiments we pass now to the 
epe-altrwiitic sentiments, By this name [ mean sen- 
timents which, while implying self-gratification, also 
imply gratification in others; the representation of 
this pace in others being a source of pleasnre 
not intrinsically, bul because of ulterior benefits to 
self which eapenence associates with it. Al. SArecer: 


Eguisé (é-gwé'za), a. In her, Same as Ai 
ivf 


(i-lgh), mn. [Fr., from élancer, to rush 
or apring forward, from L. lancea, a spear, | 
Ardour inspired by enthusiasm, passion, or 
the like; unhesitating dash ting from 
an impulsive imagination. 

Elder, n. (add. )—#lder hand, in card-play- 
ing, the player who leads, 


Electric, a. [add.)|—Eleectrie lamp, the con- | 


trivance in which the electric light is pro- 
duced. See Electric light elow.—Electric 
light, a brilliant light, the result of heat 
produced by 
evoked by the chemical reaction of a metal 
and an acid, or anpersten 7 a magueto- 
electric or other machine. e are light is 
produced when two carbon pencila are at- 
tuched to the electrodes of a powerful mag- 
neto-electric machine or galvanic battery, 
and thelr pointa are bronght together long 
enungh to establish the electric current. If 
they are then separated to a small distance, 
varying according to the strength of the 
current, the current will continue to flow, 
lesping across from carbon to carbon, emit- 
ting a light of great intensity at the space 
between the points, The name Voltas or 
electric are ia given to that portion where 
the current leaps across from point to point, 
the term are being suggested by the curved 
form which the current here takes. The 
incundeseence light is obtained by the in- 
canilescence, by means of electricity, of 
various suletancesa, including carbon, in a 
vacuum. Many forms of apparatus are in 
nse for producing the electric light, distin- 
guished either by the form of the generating 
machine, the distribution of the current, or 
the kindof burner. In the Jablochkoff light, 
the burner conslats of a pair of carbon ag 
dles placed parallel to one another, with an 
insulating earthy substance between them. 
Tts combustion may be roughly compared 
to that of an ordinary candle, where the 


é francs, or about half-a-crown 


are first washed, limed, 


the force of electricity either | 








earthy gulstance takes the place of the wick. 
Other forms of the ‘candle" burners are in 


nse, such as the Lontin, the Jamin, &c. The | 


Maxim, Edison, and Swan lights proceed 
from an incandescent filament of carbon in 
a more or less perfect vacuum.—Electrie ma- 
chine, [add] Besides machines in which 
electricity is excited by friction, electric ma- 
chines are now common in which an elec- 
tric current is generated by the revolution 
near the poles of a magnet or magnets of one 
or niore soft-iron cores surrounded by colla 
of wire, these machines being known dis- 
tinctively aa magnefo-electric machines. <A 
dynamo-electric machine ie a machine of 
this kind, in which the induced currents are 
made to circulate round the soft-iron mag- 
net which produced them, thus increasing 
its magnetization. This again produces a 
proportionate jicrease In the induced car- 
rents, and thus by a successive alternation 
of mutual actions very intense magnetiza- 
tion and sary powerful currents are speedily 
obtained. There are many forms of these ma- 
chines, such as Gramme’s, Biemens’, Wilde's, 


Brush's, &c., used extensively in electric | 


os , and asa motor for machinery, elec- 
tric allways, &c.— Electric pendulwin, a 
form of electroacope consisting of a pith 
ball suspended by a non-conducting thread. 
— Electric railway, a railway on which elec- 
tricity ia the motor. Only short lines have 
as yet been constructed. On one of these 
the wheels of the carriages are ect In motion 
by a dynamo-electric machine placed be- 
tween them and below the floor. This ma- 
chine is actuated by an electric current pro- 
dnced by another dynamo-electric machine, 
which is stationary and driven at a high 
rate of speed by a steam-engine, The cur- 
rent is conveyed by underground wires to 
the rails, and these bei insulated, it 
reaches the carriage them. 


Electrodynamometer (é-lek’ tré-di-na- 
mom"et-ér), nn. Aninatrument for measuring 
the strength of electro-lynamic action, It 
consists essentially of a fixed coil and a 
movable coil, usually suspended in a bifilar 
manner, aml furnished with a mirror, 50 
that ite motions about a vertical axis can be 
read off by means of a scale and telescope. 
Electrokinetic (é-lek’tré-ki-net’ik), a. Of 
or pertaining to olectrokineties or electricity 

in motion. ; 
Electrokinetics (é-lek'tré-ki-net’iks), m 
That branch of electricity which treats of 

electric currents in motion. 
try oe ise rosr ents m. That 
the electric science which treats 

Ele the es “ih pace oe 
ectrotonic (@-lek’trd-ton"ik), a. , per- 
taining to, or produced b dectachaniaice: 
Electrotonicity (é-lck'tré-té-nis"i-ti), mn. A 
peculiar alteration of the normal electric 
current of a nerve, produced by the appli- 
cation, outside the circuit of a 
applied to that nerve to mark its normal 
current, of a continuous, artificial, exciting, 
électric current, in a distant separate part 
of the nerve, whereby the normal current 
of the galvanymetric circuit is either in- 
creased or diminished, according as the ex- 
elting or artificial current travels in the 
same direction on the nerve or not; the ex- 


; branch of 


citability of the nerve within the circuit of | 


the exciting, artificial current being dimin- 
ished (anelectrotonic) near the positive, and 
exalted (cathelectrotonic) near the negative 


ole. 

Flectrotonize (é-lek’tré-ton-iz), .¢. Toalter 
the normal electric current of, a8 o nerve. 
See ELECTROTONICITY. 

Elegize (el'é-jiz), 2.t and it To write or 
compose elegies; to celebrate or lament 
after the style of an elegy; to bewail 

Res. ale) have fi are 
or two fn Sean ota Ha hn i beg angt os iene ct 
dignity of grief, blundered in. AY. Wailpolr, 

Elementaliam (e¢)-é-ment’al-izm), n. The 
theory which identifies the divinities of the 
ancients with the elemental powers, Glad- 


atone, 

Elementoid (el-#-ment'oid). a. [L. elemen- 
tum, an element, and Gr. eidoz, form.) Like 
an element; having the appearance of a 
ye i sthatance; as, compounds which have 
ane 


mentoid nature, and perform elemental | 


functions. 

eutheromania (c-li'thé-ré-mi'ni-a), n. 
(Gr. elewtheros, free, ond mania, madness.) 
A mania for freedom; excessive zeal for free- 
dom. ‘Nothing but inanbordination, eleu- 
theromania, confused, anlimited opposition 
in their heads.’ Carlyle. 


vanometer 





Eleutheromaniac (e-lii'thé-ri-ma”ni-ak), a. 
Une having an excessive neal for freeduw; a 
fanatic on the suliject of freedom. 

u (e-l0'thé-rd-mi”nt-ak), a. 
Having a mania for freedom. Carlyle. 

Eltchi (elt‘sié),n. An ambassador or envoy: 
a Persian and Turkish name. 

Things which they had told to Colonel Rose they 
did net yet dare to tell to the great B/tcAs (Lod 
Stratford de Redcliffe}. Kinglake. 


'Eluctate! (@-luk’tat), oi [L. elwetor, elue- 


fafus—e, out of, anid [uefor, to wrestle.) To 
struggle out; to burst forth; to escape. 
They did efwetate out of their injuries with credit 
to thenmelwes. Bp. Hacket. 
Embryologi (em'bri-o-loj"ik-al-l),ado. 
According to the rulea of embryology. 


Kingsley. . 
Em ( em-hri-ol’o-jist), n. One 
versed in the doctrines uf embryology. 


Emender (é-mend'‘ér).n. One who emends: 
one who removes faults, blemishes, or the 
like; an emendator, £. B. Browning. 

Emergency,. (add.)] 1S5omething not cal- 
culated upon; an unexpected gain; a casual 
—_ ‘The renta, profits, and eme 
longing to a Bishop of Bath and 
Meylin 

uel (em-man'-el), n. 
manne 

Emplumed (em-plimd’),a. Adorned with, 
or as with, plumes or feathers. 


ncies 
ells.* 


Same as In- 


Angelhoods, carplwweed 
In such ringlets of pure glory. . &. Browning. 


Baxpoliered (em-pol'dérd), a Reclaimed 
and brought into the condition of a polder; 

brought under cultivation. See PoLDER. 
r (en-chis’ér),”. One who enchases; 


a cheer, 

Enclave (iif-kliv’), vf To cause to be an 
enclave; to inclose or surround, as a region 
or gtate by the territories of anuther power. 

Enclavement (afi-kliv'ment),n. The state 
or condition of being an enclave, or sur- 
rounded by an alien territory. 

Encolure (en-kol’ir), n. [Fr., from en, in, 
and col, the neck.) The neck and shoulders, 
as of a horse. 

Carved like the beart of the coal-black tree, 
Crisped like a war-steed'yencolwre, Browning. 


¢,a. [add] Pecullar to a locality 
or on 


Tt ithe New Zealand flora) comsists of 935 species, 
our own islands possessing about 15900; but a very 
large proportion of these are peculiar, there being 
ao leas than G77 eudemric species, mid 3a exdesc 
genera. AR. Wallace. 
Endome (en-dim’), c.f. Tocover withadome, 
or as with a dome. 

The bloe Toscan 

Our English words of prayer. 


Endurant (en-ddr’ant), a. 
fatigue, pain, or the like 


The difficulty of the chase is further increased ly 
son fact, that the Ibex “ & cutperSalty cadet 
an capable of abstaining from or 

5. GC. Wood. 


wiedomes 
i. 8. Browning. 


Able to bear 


water for a considerable time. 
En passant. [add.] In chess, when on 
ig a pawn two squares, an adversary's 
awn is af the time in such a position as to 
co the pawn moved if it were moved but 
one square, the moving pawn may be taken, 
as it is called, en possant. 

Enpatron (en-pi'tron), ot To have under 
one's patronage or hip; to be the 
patron saint of. 

These, of force, must your oblations be, 
Since | their altar, you enfafron me, Saad. 

Ensete (en-st'te), nm An Abyssinian name 
for Musa Ensete, a noble plant of the ba- 
nana genus, It produces lenves about 20 
feet long and 3 or 4 broad, the largest en- 
tire leaf as yet known. The flower-stalk, 
which is as thick os a man's arm, is used 
for food, but the fruit is worthless. 

age (ei'sil-iij), mn. es evsilage, from 
Sp. ensilar, to store grain in an underground 
receptacle, from en, in, and gilo, from L 
mrs, the pit in which such grain is kept. ] 
In agri. a mode of storing green fodder, 
vegetables, &e., hy lurying in pits or silos 
dug in the ground. This has been prectiece 
in some countries from very early times, 
and has been recommended by modern agri- 
culturista. Brick-lined chambers are often 
used, having a movable wooden covering 
upon which is placed a heavy weight, say 
half a ton to the square yaril. 
One of the earliest of Latin writers refers to subter- 
ranean vaults (silos), wherein the ancient Romans 
eserved! grees forage, grain, and fruit, and the 
Mexicans have practised the —- for centuries. 
Thus, at any rate, is vouched for by Mr. John M. 
Bailey, one of the pioneers of the system in the 
United States, whose ' Book of # wailaye,’ &c. &c. 
Mart Lane Eapress. 


le —————— oe 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,g0; j. fob; 


ng, sing, TH, then; th, thin: 


w,wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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femarel ity ev asAn Yun 
(4£4,6%'.4;4 Of ov pertaining t, 
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Hos '¢: 2047 ¢'ayn In Greek myt the g-ni- 
dees of the morn.ng. whe brices ap the light 
tA Aay from the east, the Bouman Aur ra. 

(EAD Na, @ “Cr e6s, dawn, and 
we, ile, Of oF pertaining W the oldest 
Vrmaihiferoas rv.kel an bh as the Lasrentian 
apA Hoar nian ff Canada, from thew teeing 
seppasl W vmtain the fire’ or earliest 
traces “A Nile in the stratified eyetems. Page 

Ephemerality («+ fer.’+-ral":-ti), n That 
which isephemeral, atransient trifle ‘This 
lively ernnmpanion . . . chattered epheme- 
relisss. © Heade 

(e-pi-kG rial; a ‘Ge epichs- 
rim ayn, upon, and chéra, conntry.) Of or 
pertaining &» the country, rural. 

leva: 1a spishorial wiperynt cmt feram every 4+ 
tew.t AF. 8 ee bawasd by thorstends 
Le Quencery 


Epicotyl ‘«-pi-kot‘il), n (Gr. opi, upon, and 
carer of avidin ) In bot the stem alwve 


{Gr epi, apon. and 
ia the earth.) 
eathwort order, characterized by having 
three leaflets on the outside of the five- 
parted calyx, and by the corolla being salver- 
shaped, five-cleft. with its tube hatry on 
the inaidle. KH repens, the trailing ariutas, 


is the May-flower of North America 
Eptgenesis, n. [add.) In geol. same as 
etamorphiam. 


enetic (e’pi-jen-et“ik), a. Of, pertaln- 
ng to, oF eet by epigenesis. 
matism (e-pi-gram’matizm), n. 
re quality of being cpigrammatic, ;epigram- 
matical character 
y (e-pi-nas’ti) n (Gr. epi, upon, 
above, and nastos, cleme pressed, solid.) In 
a term implying increased growth on 
the upper enrface of an organ or part of a 
lant, thus causing it to bend downwards. 
Eptrote (e-pi’rét), n. A native or 
habftant of Eylrus or or Lower Albania. 


Rptecegese 2-5u'ci-sa °° OT: 


pus of shrute of the , 
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ie acontcrermazst Ep Sawson 

Same as Herpetca. 


wWaipeinsctthecterary compe 5 
'é-rapebem-al.ai Of or rer- 
tLLISg & eTuptnas: eruptive, a6. erupla eee 


eo mena K A Preetor 
seein ees ‘Fr.; A distard- 
abs. Boxe. arrow 


Sema sk ** ances esclecder azd 


@ we. ‘s Vave St (TTI Aiegeey 


Etaciam ‘ i'ta-sizmin a ike cy in they 
mounting the Greek » ‘eta: like yn in 
distinguished from Jtacism, the mode 


moaneing it Uke e in 4e. 
racist ‘4'ta-sist), =. One wh practises or 
Upheusids etacism. 
( é-théré-al-i-za“ahon }, a 
An ethereal or subtle sp-rit-like state or 
comiition. 

He ( Anw-te 1 coecerves the coral clemes? as 
@&.wer, at rlaneres.tzsfion, star azazoa of the 
pb yin. fainey (has as MADE Ng cure y telectza, 

F Hutchison String 

Ethidene (eth’i-dén) x An 

sobetance nearly allied in composition to 
chloroform It is said to be eyually effica- 
cious and considerably safer than chloro 
form ; is pleasant to take, acts rapidly, and 
never produces cessation of acticn of the 
heart and respiratory system. 

(eth-noj'en-i). n. [Gr ethnos, a 
nation, and root gen, to beget ]} That branch 
of ethnology which treats of the origin of 
races and nations of map. 

Ethyl, n (add.)—£thyl-carbonate of potas- 
atum see CARBONATE OF PuTassIUM. 
(é-timik), a. Of or pertaining to | 
the etymon or pnmitive form of a wo 
(é-tip’i-kal), a. 
from or not conformi 
Euchite (a‘kit), -. | 
One who prays; specifically, one belonzin 
to a sect of ancient heretics who resol 
all religion into prayer. 
Eudem 


toat 


on (f-d&mon), n [Gr 


eu, well, and daimon, a spirit.) <A good 
angel or spirit. 

Eudemonistic (0-de’mon- 
(arhied see). Of or pertaining tu Eudarmoninn 
(whic 


Engenssic ‘a. je-neg‘ik),a. Same as Eugen- 


Bagencais (4 jen‘esis), n. (Gr. eu, well, 
nesis, uction.] The quality of 
ng freely; fertility: specifically, the 
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Execrative (ek sé-kra-tiv\ a 
wlifying Carly 
Execratively 


peptercr ae 
expediency. 


In biol. diverging | 
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pert 
Imprera- 


“A eben tele re voles 


Denouncing 
AFZAL: Duyrecating evil on. cursing: 


Wty. carsing; execrative. 
pally each like execraisuus wishes. 


evi. 
(ek ’se-kra-tiv-li), ade. In 
yle 


an execrative marrer. Cariyte. 
tek sé-kra-tom) a Denuncis 


: abusive “Without ezecratery conm- 
ment’ Kingucy 
tion, n. ‘aid } The act of dis 


embowelling or of tarning outside in = ‘Di- 
laceration of the spint and ezenteretion of 


the inmost mind’ Laem) 


Exhaust (egz-bast’i-bi?"i-ti), a The 
capability of exhausted: the quality 
of being exhanustible. J S Mi. 


(eks-ck'G-14 ‘shon), a. [(L. ez, 
out, and ocuius, an ere } The act of putting 
out the eves: excacation Sow 

(ek-epan-siv'’i-ti), n. etate 
or quality of being expansive; expansive- 
ness. Cari 


'yle. 
Expectedly (ek-spekt’ed-li), edr. In an er- 


manner; at a time or in a manner 
expected ur looked for H. Walpole. 
t (ek-spekt‘les), a. Unexpected: 
not looked for; unforeseen. Chapman. 
tially (eks-pé‘di-en”shi-al-li), ade. 
tial manner; for the sake of 


We should never deviate save exfodernfially. 
fzuedward 


Fi Hace 
tory (eks-pis‘ka-to-ri), a. Calculated 


Expisca’ 
to expiscate or get at the truth of any mat- 


ter by inquiry and examination. ‘ Esrpisece- 
tory qnestions | Cartule. 
t (eks-piéd’ent) n. In philol. 


same as Ex 


Explorable (eks-pke’a-bl), a Capable af 


being explored or closely examined. 


Extenuative (eks-ten’i-at-iv), mn. An ex- 


tenuating plea or circumstance. 
extenuatice of 


Roger North. 


‘ Another 
the intended rebdellica. 


A name 
sometimes given to Phenomenalism (which 


see). 
(eks-térn’al-f-zi"shon) a 


Externalization 
The act or condition of being e. 





“Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her: 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; tdbe, tub, byll; 


ofl, pound; 


ti, Sc. abune; = ¥, Sc. fey. 
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or being embodied inan ontward form. A. 
Sut 


H. Suyee. 

Externalize (eks-térn’al-iz), c.f To em- 
body in an outward form; to give shape and 
formto. A. H. cm we 

Extraneity (¢eks-tra-né'i-ti), mn. The state 


of being extraneous or foreign; the state of | 


heing without or beyond something. 
Extra-solar (eks-tra-30lér), a. In astron. 
outside or beyond the solar system. 
Exuviate (eks-0'vi-it), vt To cast or throw 
off some part, as the deciduous teeth, the 
skin of serpents, the shella of crustaceans, 
and the like. | 
Ex-voto (eks-v6'td), n. [L., from or in ac- 
cordance with a vow.] Anarticle presented 
asa votive offering. These take many forms, 
such as a model of a hand, leg, or arm that 
has been restored to usefulness, the picture 
of a scene of peril from which the person 
has been delivered, £e, 
Th inscriptions) occur on a multitude of ex- 
Phy Ay on ates a bronze and copper 


Eye, mn. [add.J]—T'o have an eye to, to con- 
template or look after with the idea of pos. 
ng or accomplishing; as, he long he 
an eye to the property.—To have something 
in one's eye, to have something in contem- 
Plation which it is intended shall be accom- 
plished or possessed at some future time; 
as, I Aave a scheme in my eye which will be 
put in practice soon. = 
Eye-glass, . [add.] {The retina of the 
eye. 
. Ha’ not you seen, Camillo,— 


Bot that's past dowbt, you have, or your qv : 
Is thicker than a cuckold's hort. tory 


F. 


Face,» [add] A term applied in various | 


technical meanings; as, (@) the dial of a 
cluck, watch, compass-card, or other indi- 
cator. ®) The sole of a plane. (c) The flat 
portion of a hammer head which comes in 
contact with the object struck. (d) The 
edge of a cutting instrument. (¢) The sur- 
fave of a printing type that impresses the 
characters. 

Face-hammer (fisham-mér), ». <A ham- 
mer having a flat face as distinguished from 
one having pointed or edged jor 

Face-plan (fis'plan),n A plan or drawing 
of the principal or frout elevation of a 


building. 
Face-wheel (fis'whél), n. Same as Crown- 


wheel | 
Facular (fak'i-lér), a, Pertaining or relat- 


ing tofaculem. A. dA. P 
nm [ndd] A 
of work; fatigue. 
It is such a fug, I come back tired to death. 
F f (fagz'ér-i), n. Fatiguing labour or 
drudgery; the system of fagging carried on 
at some public schools. 
Fageery was an abuse too venerable and sacred to 
be touched by profane hands. De Quincey. 


F t, mn. [add.] In former times heretics 
who had escaped the stake by recanting 
their errors were often made publicly to 
carry a faggot and burn it; hence the phrase, 
fo burn one's faggot. An imitation faggot 
was also worn on the sleeve by heretics, as 
a symbol that they had recanted opinions 
worthy of buruing. 

Faible (fa-bl),m [Fr.] Same as Feeble iu 
Pa 


ui E 
Paille (fi-ye or fal), n. [Fr] A heavy silk 
fabric of superior quality used in making 
and trimming ladies’ dresses, 
Faineance ({i'ne-ans), n. [From faindant 
(which see).| The quality of doing nothing 
or of being idle; Indolence; sloth. 





m (fai'ri-izm), n <A condition or 
characteristic of being fairy-like; resem- 
blance to fairies or fairyland in costoma, 
nature, appearance, or the like. *The air 
of enchantment and fairyiem which is the 
tone of the place.” Hf. Walpole. 

Fairy-money (fi'ri-mun-i), n. Money given 
by fairies, which, according to the popular 
belief, was sald to turn into with leaves 

or rubbish after some time. 
In one day Scot's high-heaped 
came fairy-mige aod nonentity, 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; 


wages be- 
Cariyie. 








g.90; j, job; 


. froctor, 
fatiguing or tiring piece 





Also, a term sometimes applied to found 
money, from the notion that it was dropped 
by a a fairy where the favoured mortal 
would flnd it. 

| Fall-trap (fal'trap), mn A trap in which 
a ede of the apparatus, as a door, bar, 
knife, or the like, descends and imprisons 
or kills the victim. 


rosa  dendlp pina bad flat trape belted key the 
poid of Pitt. VA Ree Cariie, 
Falter (fql'tér), n. The act of faltering, 
hesitating, trembling, stammering, or the 
like; unsteadiness; hesitation; trembling; 
quavering. ‘The falter of an idle sh 


| herd's pipe.’ J. Jt Lowell. 
 Pamillarity, n, fadd.] pl. Actions char- 
acterized by too much license; actions of 


one person towards another unwarranted 
by their relative position; liberties. 
pie coral (fan'ko-ral), nm. Same as FPlabel- 
ria, 2 
van : a oria (fan-tas'ma-g6"ri-a), n. 
eus Phantasmagoria. 
Fan-window (fan'win-dé), ». <A window 
shaped like a fan; that is, having a semicir- 
cular outline and o sash formed of radial 


bara. 

Farad (far'ad), ». [In honour of Prof. Fara- 
day.| The unit of quantity in electrometry; 
the quantity of electricity with which an 
electro-motive force of one volt would flow 
through the resistance of one megolm (=a 
million ohms) in one second. . 

c ({a-rad'ik), a. A term applied to 
induction electricity obtained from a variety 
of batteries—some magneto-electric, com- 
posed of a rear 
wires, others of a cell (giving a galvanic cur- 
rent) and coils. 

Faradism (far'ad-izm), ». Same as Fara- 
disation. 

Fardle} (fir'dl), n Same as Fardel. 

Fasciation, ». [add.] In bot, the lateral 
adhesion of parts normally distinct, as stems 
and branches. This process is exemplified 
in cultivated varieties of Celosia cristata or 
cockscomb., 

Fastish (fast’ish), a. Rather fast; specifi- 
cally, somewhat dissipated, or inclined to 
1 a gay life. ‘A jfastish young man." 


Thackeray. 
Fatty, a. [add.)— Fatty degeneration, in 
ol. a condition characterized by a con- 
inually increasing accumulation of fat re- 


































































the tissues of uring mp era wan In man 

this diseased condition has been observed 

in nearly all the tissues, and is essentially a 

sign of weakness or death of the part It 

attacks the muscles, i aig 4 the heart; 

the brain (yellow softening); the kidney, in 

many cases of Bright's disease; &c. In the 

severer furma, when the heart or the 

vessels are affected, the disease general! 
terminates in sudden death by rupture, fol- 
lowed by syncope, 

Faunal (fan‘al), a Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected withafauna, ‘/aunal publications.’ 
Academy. 

Faure’s Battery. See ACCUMULATOR in 
5 


supp. 
Favourite, nm. fadd.] pl A series of short 


introduced in the rei 
immodest fav’ rites emy face." Gay. 
The Arvewrites hang loose upon the temples, with 
a languishing lock in the middie. FarguAar, 
Fawningness (fan-ing'nes),n. The state or 
quality of being fawning, cringing, or ser- 
vile; mean flattery or cajolery. 
I'm for peace, and quietness, and one 


De Quedncey, 
Fearsome, a [adi] Easil: frightened or 
alarmed; timid, ‘A silly, fearsome thing.’ 
Bayard Taylor, [Rare.] 
Feath Hav- 


er-brained (feTH‘ér-brind), a. 
ing a weak, empty brain or disposition; 
frivélons: giddy. 
To a feathertrained school-girl nothing is sacred. 
CAarlatte Brevis. 
Featherhead (fern'ér-hed), mn A light 
giddy, frivolous person; 4 trifler, ‘A fool 
and featherhead.” Tennyson. 
Feather-headed (feTi'ér-hed-ed), @. Same 
AS cl ey on os ‘This feather-headed 
ibber, 


of Charles IT. 


uppy.’ 
eather-pated (fermér-pait-ed), a. Same 
as roeptrasiase Marg * Feather-pated, giddy 
madmen.’ Sir W. Soott. 
Feature ({@' tir), ct. To have features re- 
sembling; to look like; to resemble gener- 


Miss Vincy . . . was much comforted by her 











h, Fr. ton: . ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 












ep | 


magnet and coile of | 


placing the minute structural elements of | 


curls over the brow, a style of hairineeeng | 
“Wit 





erception that two at least of Fred's boys were real 
Vincys, and did not feature the Carthe = 
Feeble (f@bl),n. That part of a sword or 
fencing foil extending from about the middle 
of the fone to the point: so called because 
it is the weakest portion of the weapon for 
resisting pressure, deflecting a blow, &c. 
Called sles Faille and Foible. 
Fehmgeri 


chte (fa'me, fim -ge- 
rith'te), nm. Same as Vehme, Vehmgerichte. 
Fehmic (fi'mik), a. Same as Vehtmie, 
Feint (fant), ri To make a feint; to make 
a pretended blow, thrust, or attack at one 
point when another is intended to be strack, 
in order to throw an antagonist off his 


He practised eve’ sand ward, 
Ta Sicdat, ta strike, Sone to guar. 
Soe i" Seoti 
Fernshaw (férn'sha), n. A shaw, brake, or 
thicket of ferns, ‘Telling her some story or 
other of hill or dale, oakwood or fi ws." 
Browning. 
| Ferrous (fers), a. Pertaining to or ob- 
tained from tron: A pein applied in 
| chem. to a compound of which iron forms 
a constituent, but not to such an extent as 
it does In ferric compounds. 
Fever-tree ({é'vér-tré),n. The blue gum- 
tree (Hucalyptus globulus), See EVCALYP- 


TUS. 

Fewtrils (fi'trilz), n. pl. Small articles; 
little, unimportant things; trifles, ns the 
amaller articles of furniture, &c. ic . 
[Provincial English. ] 

Fibriform (ff bri-form),@. In the form ofa 
fibre or fibres; resembling a fibre or fibres. 
Fiction, ». [add.] The act of making or 

fashioning. [Rare.) 
We have never dreamt that parliaments had any 
ht whatever... to force a currency of their own 
cfion in the place of that which is real. ibe. 

Fiddle-headed, Fiddle-patterned (fid'l- 
hed-ed, fid’l-pat-¢rnd), a, Terms applied to 
forks, spoons, and the like, whose handles 
are fashioned after a pattern which has some 
resemblance to a fiddle. ‘A kind of fork 
that is fiddle-headed." Hood. ‘My table- 
apoons . the little jiddle-patierned 
ones.” AH. Barham. 

Fiddlestick. [add.] This word is frequently 
used as an interjection, and is equivalent 
to nonsense! pears or other exclamation 
expressive of contemptuous incredulity, 
denial, or the like. 

At such an assertion he would have exclaimed, A 

ddiedicédt Why and how that word has become an 
interjection of contempt I must leave those to explain 
who can, Sonthey. 

Field-hand (féld‘hand), » A hand or 
person who works in the fields, a labourer 
ona farm or plantation. [United States. | 

Field -telegraph (féld-tel'é-graf),n A 
telegraph adapted for use in the fleld in 
military operations. In some instances 
part of the wire is reeled off from o wagon 
and supported on light posts, and another 
part + cca and allowed to rest om the 

rou n. 
_" [add] Sometimes applied to 
the weft of a web; the woof. 

Film (film), «.<. ‘To be or become covered 
as if by a film, 

Straight her eyeballs A/ered with horror. 
c.f, Breewrnmnyg. 

| Filoplume (fi'lé-plim), n. [L. flum, a 

thread, and pluma, a feather.) In ornéti. 

a long, slender, aud flexible feather, closely 

approximating to a hair in form, and con- 

astne of a delicate shaft, either destitute 


of vanes or carrying a few barbs at the tip. 
Findable ( find's-bi; a. Capable of being 
found. ‘A man’sideal . . . not findable 


here.” Tennyron, 
ant (fin‘jent), a. [L. fingo, to make, to 
form.) Making; forming; fashioning. 
Ouse Is a most fictile world, and man is the most 


Jngert, plastic of creatures. ariyie. 
Fin-spine (fin'spin), mn. 1. A spine-shaped 
in the cs of a fish.—2. pl A group of 


ra 
fishes characterized by spiny fins; acanthop- 
terygious fishes. See ACANTHOPTERYGIL. 
Fin-spined (fin’spind), a. Having spiny 
fins; eT wate 
Fire-flag (fir'tiag), mn <A flash or gleam of 
lightning unaccompanied with thunder. 


The upper air burst into life! 
And a hundred Arefags sheen, Colerialge. 


Fire-house (firhous), n. A dwelling-house, 
as opposed to a barn, stable, or other out- 


house. ‘ Peter-pences to the Pope of Rome 
to be paid out of every jire-Acuse in Eng- 
und Fuller. (Now only a provincial 
word. ] 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh,azure.—See KRY. 
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Fire-marble (fir'miir-bl), mn. See uniler 
MARBLE. 

Fire- water (fir'wa-tér), n. The name 
originally given by some of the American 
Indian tribes to ardent spirits J. F. 


Cooper. 

Pir-rape (fér'rip),n. The English name 
common to all the parasitic plants of the 
order Minotropacen: (which see). 

Pishabla (fisli'a-bl), a. Capable of bein 


Nshed; fit for boing Ashed in, ‘A smal 
iece of fiahable water.” T. Hughes. 
Fish - ture (fish'kul-tar), 1. Same as 


Piscic nlfure. 


Fish-torpedo (fish'tor-pé-di), mn. See | 


under TORPEDO, 3. 
ee (fis si-pal’mat), a. [L. finda, 
wt, to split, and palmatvs, palmate.) In 


. bo renew 


toes deeply incised or cleft, as the foot of 
the grebe; semi-palmate, 
Flag (fyord nm. Same as Fiord. 
bird. 
The haggard , 
Her briv en fugr . 4 
Jets oft from perch to ‘perch. Quarier. 
Spenser (ng in other instances) this word 
may rather mean broad or expanded to the 
air like a flag. 
Dryden speaks of becs that have been 
wetted with rain drying ‘their faggy | 
inions.* - 


emuh: 
n. [add.) *The wing or pinion of a 
Flagey, @ 
‘weak,’ ‘flagging,’ te,, is implied, as when 
tate (finj'i-tit), v.t. [L. 


demanil flercely or hotly.) To a manit | 


with The pea on sR, OF passion ; 


importune. 
Flagitation (an. a ti’shon), nm. The act of 


flagitating or demanding with flerceness, 
violence, or passion; extreme importunity. 


Carlyle. 

{add.] A flag-officer; an 
admiral. "The payne in the late it 
fight ina tanh e of York against the 
Dutch." 

Flupdooale ( iitap' dé-dl), a Nourishment 
ood fur fools, 
* The 


entleman has eaten no small quantity - 
fa in his lifetime.’ ‘What's that?’ ‘ 
"It's the stulf they feed fools on.” Marryat. 

*T shall talk to our regimental doctors about it, 
and get put through a course of fool's-diet before we 
start ing India.” * Fie pdoodie, they call it, #hat fools 
are fed on." i df aes, 


Flapper, ». (odd.) A young wild duck. 


Some young mén flown lately toa pond . ta 
hunt fugfers or young wild ducks. Gulbert hate. 


Lightbody happened to be yone out fo shoot 


appers. tes Sadgewerta, 
Flashman (flash'man), n Da ee etn, a.] 
A rogue, especially one who tries to ap- 


pearasa gentleman. [Slang] 
You're playing a dangerous game, my foshman, 
I've shot a man down fur less than that. 


Flayfint (fla'lint), mA skinfliat, 


rad lived a faniinf near: we stole his fruit. 
J ranyrien, 
Fl (flej‘l), a. Covered with feathers; 
feathered; feathery. ‘The swan soft lean- 
ing on her edgy Wreast.’ Keate. 
Florescent ( ild-res’ ‘gent), a. 
into tower; flowering. 
Flushing, ». [add.) A kind of stout 
woollen cloth ‘Some stout skipper paces 
his dleck in a suit of flushing.” C. Reade. 
Flustrated (flus'trat-ed), a2. More or less 
sia especially as if by "anit elevated; 
pay 
We were coming down Essex street one night a 


lite Aartrated, and | gave him the word to alarm 
the watch. Steele, 


Bursting 


Flustrum (flus'trum), n. A state of fuster 


oragitation, [Collaq,] 


We may take the thing quietly, ae being in a 
iar rim, Miss Bayemerth, 


Flutina (fi-te’na), » <A mosical instro- | 


ment differing littl from the accordion. 
Fly-paper (fli'pa-pér), n. 


pared is simply moistened and spread out 


na flat dish, and by sipping this moisture | 


oe flies are killed. 
Fogle (f0 gl), m. 
[Slang. } 

“Tf you don't take fryer and tickers, . if you 
don't take pocket hanclkechers and watches," said) 
the Dodger, reduciny his conversation to the level of 
Oliver's capacity, ‘some other cowe will" Duckens. 


Poliage-plant (f0"li-aj-plant), mn. A plant 
cultivate! in ganlens or h hot-houses for the 


A pocket handkerchief. 








Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, her: 


having the membranes between the | 


fadd.] In the quotation from | 


In some cases the meaning | 





A kind of porous | 
aper, generally inipregnated with arsenic, | 
ur destroying flica The paper thus pre- | 


pine, pin; 


lage. 

Follage-tree (f0'li-aj-tré), m. A name some- 

times given to atree with broml leaves, such 
as the wak, elin, ash, &c., as distin 
from a neville-leaved tree. 
Folk-speech (fok'spéch), mn. The dialect 
spoken by the common people of a country 
or district, as distinguished from the speech 
of the educated people or from the literary 
language. 

Folly, ». [add] Any oliject planned with- 
out ite author having the mweaus of bringing 
it to a successful completivti, such as am 
nificent mansion which exhausts a persons 
capital in building, or would ruin him in 
keeping up in proper style. 

We know indeed how this scorn will embody itself 
in a oame given to the unfinished structure. If is 
called this or that nian's fully; and the name of the 
foolish builder is thus kept alive for long after-years, 

| Prenct, 
Food-vacuole (fil'vak-0-01), n. A clear 

apace in the endosarc of protogoans. It is 

merely of u temporary character, being pro- 
duced by the presence of particles of fool, 
usually with a little water taken into the 
body along with the food. H. A. Nichol- 
eon, 


Footy (fyt'i), a. Poor; mean; worthless; 
trashy. Kingsley. [Provincial English.| 
Forbi (tor. bid'ing-nes), n. The 


state or quality of being forbidding or re- 
ulsive; repulsiveness. ichardson. 
| Pore-choir (forkwir), m. Same as Ante- 
: choir (which see in Supp.). 
Forecondemn (f'r-kon-dem’), v.f. To con- 
demn beforehand. 
What can equally savour of injustice and plain ar- 
rogance as to prejudice and _forecenadern his adiver- 
sary? dAfiitors. 


Foreking (forking), n. A predecessor on 
the throne. 

Thy fierce frretings hod clenched their pirate hides 
To the bleak church doors, Poe ee 
Forepayment (for-pi'ment), nm Payment 

beforehand; prepayment. 
Thad £100 of him in_forefaymers for the first edi- 
ind eee re Southey, 


Fore-resemble! (f0r-r8-zem'bl), r,t. Topre- | 


figure. 
Christ heing 26 well king as pricst was ag well fore. | 
rene’ by the kings then as by the high p priest. 


Foreshape(for-ship'),o. ¢. To shape sotinld 
beforehand: to prepare in advance. ‘So 
isveshene the minds of men.’ Sir H. Tay- 


Foretime (for'tim), n. <A time previous to 
the present or to a time alluded to or im- 
. Gladatone. 
dorewort (far'weérd), n. (Suggested by G. 
venvort, preface ] A preface or introduction 
ton literary work: a worl of recent intro- 
duction and seldom used. 
Foreweria (for'werld), a. A previous world; 
ifically, the world before the flood. 


thew. 
Fork, rf {[add.) The bifurcated part of the 
human frame; the legs. 
Lord Cardigan had so good a stature that, although 


the saddle, ACongiade, 


ants; an ant-hill. 

Formulary, 2. (add.] Closely adhering to 
formulas; formal, Carlyle. 

Formulation (for-mi-li'shon), n. The act 
or process of formulating, or of reducing to 
ore ng in a formula 

Fo , eft. (add) To increase the aleo- 
holic strength of by means of adventitious 
spirit: as, to fortify port-wine with brandy. 

Foul (foul), = The act of fouling, colliding, 


gress: specifically, in a racing contest, the 
impeding of a competitor by collision, joat- 
ling, or the like. 

Foxtrot (foka'trot),n A 
generally consisting of ashort series of steps, 
usually adopted in breaking from a walk 
ee: a trot, or in slackening from a trot toa 
wal 


| , | 
F fwa-ya), n. [Fr.) A saloon; specifi- 
yer q theatres, opera-houses, &c., (a) a 
ecnhradina (5) a peciesany 
Fractional, a. (add, )—Fraectional currency, 
the small coins or poper-money of lower 
value than the monetary unit of a country. 
,@ [add.] Pertaining to a frac- 
tion or sna "portion of a thing; hence, sub- 
ordinate; unimportant. 
Oar sun may, therefore, be only one member of a 


note, not, mdve; tube, tub, byl; 


distinctive character and beauty of its fo- | 


somewhat long in the sort, he yet sat rather tall in 


Formicary (for'mi-ka-ri), n, A colony of | 


or otherwise impeding due motion or pro- | 


pace, as of a horse, | 


higher family—tahing his part, along with millions of 

thers, in some loftier systein of mec . by whieh 
they are all sulijected to one law, and to one arrange- 
ment—describing the sweep of such an orbit in spans, 
and completing the mighty revolution im such a 
period of time a4 io wallace fur planetary seasons 
and our planetary movements to a very humble amd 

Jractiovary rank in the scale of a a astr 4 

fr. Chafee. 

Fragmentariness (frag’ment-ori-nes), a 
The state or pape Pe of g fragmentary; 
eer of continuity ; beokanntant George 

tot 

Fratch (frach).n. Aquarrel. Dickens. [Pro- 
vincial English.) 

Fratery, 7s See FRATER-HOUSE. 

Freehand ({ré’hand), a, A term applied to 
drawing, in which the hand is not sasistel 
by any guiding or measuring instruments, 
such a8 compasses, rulers, scales, &c. 

mm, [medel. )—Frecman’ s roll, an off- 
cial list of persons entitled to vote in the 
election of members of parliament for Eng- 
lish boroughs, and who would have been ep- 
titled to vote under such conditions as Were 
abolished by 6 and 7 Vict. xviii: as op 
posed to bu oll, which includes ‘au 
qualified voters whatever. 

Frene (fre-net'ik-al-li), ade. 
frenetic or frenzied manner; frant 

All hee ‘ ke wally with mad 6m of 
ws RE > 5 work /rrefiral ty Carisie 


Fresison (fre-si’son), n. [A mnemonic wort } 
In dogie, a mode in the fourth figure of ayl- 
logisms consisting of a universal negative 
major premiss, a particular affirmative ml- 
Roe remiss, and a particular negative con- 
clusion. 

(frf'a), nm. A Beandinavian goddess 
See PRIGA., 

-lizard, Frilled-lizard ( fril‘ liz -érl, 
frild'liz-érd), n. The popular name of Ao 
tralian lizarda of the genus Chlamydosau- 
rus Aap ie sec). 


In a 


Fringe, 7. [add.] In optics, one of the col- 
oured band of light in the phenomena of 
diffraction 


Frisian frie’. an), 7 1. An inhabitant ¥ 
native of Friesland. —2. The Space 
Friesland; Friese. 

ee ee 


Frisian friz'i- an), @. Of or 
Friesland or its inhabitants: 
vora (fro-Jiv’d-ra), m gl. That section 
of bat fam y (Cheiroptera) which sub- 
which is only represented 
by the fox- hats. 


sist on fruits, an 

Fruit-crow le n. A South Ameri- 
can bird of the sub-family Gymnoderioen 
(which see}. 

Fruit-culture (frit‘kul-tir), m The sys 
tematic cultivation, propagation, or rearing 
of fruit or fruit-trees. 

Puchsine (fyksiu) » [From resembling 
the fuckwia in colour.) A beautiful aniline 
colour; magenta, 

ful'gi-rus), a@ Flashing like 

lig jen uma Julgurowsimpetuoaity almos 

oa add.) oS incense of praise; 

ae inordinate flattery. ‘To smother him 

ba th fumes seen eulogies... because heb 
nh 


pus, et. [add] To worship aa by offer- 


i incense to; hence, to flatter excessively. 
ey demi- «deity and fume him so." Com 


Function (funck’shon), v.i To perform of 
discharge a function; to act . Brit 
Punctionate (fungk’ shon- -fit), wt Same aa 


feeuabes (fung'ri‘sh Pertaini 
ceous (fung’ci’shus), a. ng 
umetien to the order of 
FPuribund (fi'ri-bund),a. [(L. furibundus) 


Furious; raging; mad. 
Poor Lowison Chabray . has a garter round 
her peck, anid feta Amazous at each etal 
Cariper. 


Furioso ( fii-ri-'sd ), nm A violent, raging, 
furious person. A vwolent man and a 

urioso was deaf to all this." . Hacket. 

Putilitarian (ff-til'i-ta*’ri-an), mn. [A worl 

formed on the type of wtilitarian, and (|n- 

nolving x sneer at the philosophic schoo! 
useless 


dj) <A pws given to or 
worthless pursuits. Southey 
tilitarian (fG-til'i-ta” scanh a Devoted 


to worthless or tseless exreniie. ? aims, or the 
like. ‘The utilitarian philanthropist (Beo- 
tham) or the futiliterian twlsanthropiat 
(Carlyle). Fitzedward Hall 

Fig . S hsubines nies (A. Sax 

array or | 

leave of the whole dation, comprising all 
males able to bear arms; a force —— 
the German landwebr. 
ti, 8c. abune; 


ofl. pound; §. Sc. fey. 
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G. 


Gabblement ( gal'l-ment), m The act of 
gabhling; inarticulate sounds uttered with 


idity; chattering. Carlyle 
Gabellman (gi‘bel-man), 7. "See GAREL] A 
‘Gabelimen and | 


tax- collector ; = gs 


excisemen." 
Gad-fiy, n. add if oe who is constantly 
going ahout; a seeker after pleasure or 


gaicty: a gadabout. 

Harnet may turn poa’fy, and never be easy but 
when she is forming purtisa, Richardsen, 
Gaff (gaf), v.t 
cure by means of a gaff-hook, as a salmon. 
Gaffsaman (cafe‘man), n An attendant on 
an angler who aids in landing the fish by 

means of a gaff-hook. 
The attendant patie stands of crouches, with 
i Sharp-pointed steel hook attached toa short ashen 


staff called a gaff, waiting his opportunity. 
Enc, rit. 


dheal (ciel or gil), n. pl. Gaidheil (gii’- 


Gai 
il or gal) One ol the Gadhelic branch of | 


the Celtic race. 

(gin‘sé), n, Opposition in words; 
con iction. 
of no gainsay or appeal." Jreing 

Gainsome, a [add] Well- loreeds hand- 
some; gainly. a | 
entleman, noble, wise, 
Faithful, =o paireee, Marminger, 
Gallicanism (gal'i-kan-izm), 1 The prin- 
ciples or policy of the liberal puty in the 
Romani Catholic Church of nee, who 
strive to maintain the ancient privileges of 
their church, and to defend it e ag- 
ssai0ns of Ultramontanism., 


vanometry ry asl xan om'et-ri), nm The | 
determining the force of 


art or prucess o 
electric or galvanic currents; rheometry. 
Galvanoplasty (gal-van )-plas-ti), n, Same 
as Electrotypy. 
Gamopetalz st) nga n. pl, In bot. 
a term applie nts which have the 


petals united abe glecorolla. See POLY- 
PETAL, 
Ganteine (gan'té-in), a. [Fr. gant, a glove.) 


A saponaceous composition, used to clean 
kid and other leather gloves, composed of 
small shavings of curd soap 1 part, water 
a FA ge and essence of citron 1 part. 


p) et 1 To notch or jag; to cot | 
*A cut with | 


oer. teeth like those of a saw, 
a gap'd knife,’ Sterne.—2. To make a break 
or opening, a8 in a fence, wall, or the like. 


Keady! take aim at their leader—their masses are | 


gape d with oor grape. Tennyson. 
Gape,  [sdd) pl A fit of yawning. 


Another hour of music was to give dell 
apes, as real of affected taste for it a 


‘ier Asien, 
Gaper,». [add] One of the Sursisicstpe, 


a ch tub-tamily of fissirostral insessorial birda. 


-~stock (gip'ing-stok), m A person | 
or bea that ia an object of open-mouthed | 


wonder, curiosity, or the like. 


Twas tobe a po gieg-steckt and a scom to the young 
volunteers. God win, 


Garb (giirb), of. To dress; to clothe. 
These black deg-Dons 
Garé themselves bravely, Pesinypron, 
Garden-party (<! 
Alpe Sok invited to an entertainment held 
on the lawn or in the garden attached toa 


rivate reallence. | 
Gasogene ( aa'o-j@n), n, Same as Garopene, 


Gasolene, Gasoline (u95'0-lén, gas'o-lin), n. 
Same as Air-gas (which see). 
Gastrolith (gas'tro-lith), n, 

belly, and 
found in the stomach; specifically, one of 
those concretions called erab's eyes formed 
in the stomach of the crayfish, See Crab's 
Eyes under CRAB. 
Gaunch (ginsh), n <A Turkish mode of 
punishment. See GANCH, v.t 
[ woold rather suffer the powwrd than 


smallest constraint on your person of inclinations. 
AT. Heoode. 


Gazee (ci-2é), n. One who is Pa | at. 'Re- 
peter: both partics—gazer and gare." De 


Qui 
Gelastic (je-las'tik), a. (Gr. gelastikos, per- 
taining to laughter, gelastés, a laughter, 


[Gr. gaatér, the 


In angling, to strike or se- | 


‘An air and tone admitting | 


t or the 
ef. 


| Glacier, n. (add. }— 
gir’dn-pilr-ti), a, A select 


Ao, a atone.) A concretion | 


Gelastic (je-lns'tik), n. Something capable 
of exciting smiles or langhter. (Rare. ] 
Happy man would be his dole who, when he had 
made wp hie mind in disinal resolution to a dreadful 
course of drastics, should find that priurtics had been 
substituted, not of the Sardonian k tind. Southey. 


Geloze (jé'lds),n. [L. gelo, to congeal.} Same 


as Agar-agur. 

Gemumacy, na. [add.] That branch of know- 
ledge which treats of gems or precious 
stones. [Hare.) 

In Painting and pretory Fortunato, like his 
countrymen, was a quack. Pane. 
Genealogy, n. [add.) Progeny; offspring; 

generation. [Rare.] 


The family consisted of an old grey-headed man | 


and his wife, with five or siz sons and son-in-law, 


and their several wives, and a joyous presadagy out 
Struc. | 


of then. 


Genuflect (jé’ni-flekt), ri. To kneel, os in 
worship; to make a genuflection or genu- 
ET a oteet 
my (jé-oj’e-n ), 1 [Gr. 
gen, root of genesis, &e.] Th at branch of 
natural science which treats of the forma- 
tion of the earth; geogony. 
Geol 
may inc 
me oe 


te all those miner. 
es that the word geology, as now weed, re- 


sationeioy: 


coop (gé-og-nd'sia), n. 
Fg a keowiner J) A er Teer of 


ate has no bent towards exploration, or the yr a 
ment of our gree norer. Gere 


| Geolatry (zé- dg lie (Gr. ge, seta cot 


latreia, worship. } Earth-worship or the 

worship of terrestrial objects. 
Ta this ecded astrolatry in the East, and ‘ 
rig the We shaping -y o¢- 9g 


atry in the Wiest. 
Geophagous (jé- ore gue), a. Earth-cating: 
oa 


name given to a tribe o 
girls: often confounded with the Almes or 
Almeha, who are principally female singers. 

The Ghowarer perform, unveiled, in the om 
Streets, even fo amuse the rabble. 

Ghazi (gii'r4), n. [Ar., contr. of | Austiad-dta, 
champion of the faith. } A title of honour 
assumed by or conferred on those Moham- 
medans who have diatinguished themselves 
in battle against the ‘infidels.’ 


Gib (jib), oc To pull against the bit, asa 


horse; ct ee 
aT (gig'’stér),n. A horse suitable for a 


ater, or light harness horse, may also be a | 


hack, an are used for both purposes, with 
benedt b- both to on iivens selves and their masters 


¥. H. Wash, 
Gilt, mn. [add.] Gold; money. 
Three corrupted men, , . . 
Have, for the gif of France,—() guilt indeed !— 
Confirm'd conspiracy with fearful Franck. J 
(jin-jelll), nm. An Indian name of 
Seamum indicum and Sesamum orientale 


and their seed. 
yin ay (jin-jitik Pertaining to 
or fits seed. — imgitie oi, a bland o of 
a = ihe quality ex from the seeds of 
the Sesamum indicum, often used in India 
asasalad-oil. It will keep for many years 
Ginko, Ginkeo Ce eo in en Th 
n’go, jingk’go),n The Ja- 
east name for the maldenhair-tree (Salis- 
ria aqdiantyfolia) See SALISBURIA. 
Glacier tables, large 
stones found on glaciers supported on pedes- 
tals of ice. The stones attain this peculiar 





Glacier Table, 


tion by the melting away of the ice | 
etene them, and the depression of its gen- 


, earth, and | 


for rather peqervy let ws call it, that we | 
aio ical and meteorologi- | 


ul tacitly) is a Specialised part of this spe. — 
ff, Spencer. 


dint (clémth), 


Ghawazi {qt-wa'xé) n. The | 
tian dancing- | 


its elevation measures the level of the gia- 
cier ata former period. Ey and by the stone 
table becomes too heavy for the column of 
ice on which it rests, or its equilibrium be- 
comes unstable, whereupon it topples over, 
and falling on the surface of the glacier de- 
fends a new space of ice, and begins to 
mount afresh, Prof. J. D. Forbes, 
Glacier-snow (gla‘shi-ér-and), n. Same as 
Be (which et 
Glass-rope (glasrép), n A name given to 
cies of siliceous sponge (Hyalonema 
idif) found in Japan. It consists of a 
pt ae a sponge-body, sup ya by a 
rope of long twisted siliceons fibres, which 
are sunk in the mud of the sea battom. 
CIA endiag tn Sokag dpe 
Not affording ooting, Blippery. 
[| Provincial. } 
Two men Jed my mother down a steep and gia: 
arry stairway. 2D. Biachmere. 
Glimmer-gowk (glim'mér-gouk), An 
owl. ‘Like a graat glimmer-gowk wi" ‘is 
glasses athurt ‘is noase.’ Tennyeon. [Pro- 
vincial English. } 
Gloam (glim), n. The twilight; gloaming. 
T caw their starved lips in the prior, 
With horrid warning gaped wide. ACewer. 


eae Bloh), vr. To become round or globe- 
B. pce 

‘he state of belng 

dim, obscure, or gloomy; partial darkness. 

The _gloomth of abbeys and cathedrals’ 


Glory? (gld’ri), of. To make glorions; t» 
magnify and honour in worship; to glority, 
dice d troop meat oe gloried Venus on her we 

Glottic (glot’ ik), a. _ Of or pertaining to glot- 


tol glottologica 
Glottoiogist total o-jist), in A ween’ 
of or one verse fis glottology; a gloesol 


Glout (glout), 4 A sullen or may loo. ~ 
manner; a pout,—Jn the glout, in the sulks. 
[Provincial English. ] 


Mamma was ix fe gplewi with her pos tan Genghiet 
all the way. # fed 


Glucoside (cli‘ké-sid), n. One of a large 
group of substances, derived from animal 
or vegetable products, possessing the com- 
mon property of yielding glucose and other 
products when they are boiled with dilute 
acids, or are acted on by certain ferments, 

Glumly (glum'‘li), ade. Inaglum or sullen 
manner; with moroseness. 

Gnarl (nuirl), n. <A growl; a snarl 


My caress provoked a long guttural rere 


Gnomed (ném‘ed), a. Haunted or inhabited 
by a gnome or gnomes. “The haunted air 
and guomed mine.” Keats. 

Gnostic, a, (add.] Knowing; well-informed; 
skilful. [Old slang } 

1 said you were a d—d pwertic fellow, Sir 1’, Scorr. 


Gnostically (nos’tik-al-li), adr. Tn a gnos- 
tic or knowing manner; skilfully. (Slang. ) 


He was tog’d prevfira/iy enough. Sie MM" Seper. 
Goadater (c6d'stér), ». One who drives with 


ore agoademan. ‘Goadaters in clussi- 
costume." Carlyle. 


Goal, n. [add.) In Football, (aja certain 
at opposite ends of the ground Markel by 
two upright posts, between which it is on 
object of the players on one side to drive 
the ball, while the other side strive to pre- 
vent its through, (6) The act of 
driving the ball through between the poste; 
as, the game was wou by three goals to none. 

Goat-pepper (gét'pep-ér), = A species of 
Capsicum or Cayenne pepper (Capsicum fru- 


fescena). 

Godshouse} (godz'bous),n. Au almshouse, 
Camden, 

Golfen, a. [add.}—Golden fleece, an order of 
knighthood: the Toizon d'or, See under 
Torson.—(rolden row, in the A. Cath. Ch. an 
ornament of hoes musk, and balsam, con- 

secrated b on the fourth Sunday 
in Lent. It was l anotnted with chrism anil 
sprinkled with perfumed dust; and after 
benediction it was set upon the altar during 
mass, and then carried away in the pope's 
hands to be sent to some favoured prince, 
_* eminent church, or distinguished per- 


Gombo (gom'bo), #, See ABELMOSCHUS. 
gom‘fo-lit), m. [Gr. onettuh 
, and lithos, stone.) Same ag 4 itu, 





from gelad, to laugh. ] Calculated or fit for | eral surface by the action of the sun and Ehegestike go-nan’ji-um), 7. (Gr gonos, 
raising laughter. ‘Dilating and expanding | rain. The block, like an umbrella, protects | offspring, an te a vessel.) In zool. 
the gelastic muscles.” Tom Brown. the ice below it, from both; and accordingly | same as Gono 

ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr.ton; ng, sing; TH. then; th, thin: w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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(gud’i) a. Mawkishly well inten-+ 
tioned. See GOODY-GOOoD. 
All this may be mere yoody weakness and twaddle 
ou my part. Sterling. 
(go’ gul), n. 8ee BALSAMODENDRON. 

Goor Goon aon See DzZIGGETAI. 

Goora-nut (gor'a- -nut). See CoLA-NUT. 

Gooseberry-moth (gés'be-ri-moth), n. See 
MAGPIE-MOTH. 

Gordian (gvr'di-an), v.¢. To tie or bind up; 
to complicate in knots; to knot. (Rare, 
perhaps unique. ) 

Lock. bright enough to make me mad; 
And they were simply gordian’d u np acd braided, 
Leaving, in naked comeliness, un 
Her pearl round ears, white neck, and orbed prom 
e 
on (gor’ma-gon), n. A member of 
- brotherhood, somewhat similar to the 
coe es which existed from 1725 to 


1738. 

Gowdle, : doway gow di), n. A fish of the 
goby family (Callyonimus); a dragonet. 
(Scotch.) See CALLYONIMUS. 

Graafian (grafi-an),a@. (From Regnier de 
Graaf,a Dutch physician Of the seventeenth 
century.) Graafian vesicles, in anat. numer- 
ous small globular transparent follicles 
found in the ovaries of mammals. They are 
developed for the special purpose of expel- 


ling the ovum. Small at first’ and deeply 
bedded in the ovary, they gradually ap- 
proach the surface, and finally burst and 


discharge the ovum. 

Gracy (ra‘si), a. Pertaining to or teaching 
the doctrines of grace; evangelical. ‘A 

F bbepe sermon like a Pretbytertan, Pepys. 
raduate, v. [add.) In England the regu- 
lar usage is to say that a person duates 
Gat es an academical degree); in the United 

tates it is more common to say that he ts 
graduated; as, Longfellow was graduated 
at Bowdoin College. 

Graham-bread (gram’bred), n. [From the 
name of an American lecturer on dietetics.) 
‘ ne given in the United States to brown- 

reat 

Grand-aunt (grand‘aint), n. The aunt of 
one's father or mother. 

Grand-unclo (grand’ung-kl), n. The uncle 
Po one's father a oer , ari 3 
PERSP IDENGsS grasp’ing-nes), n. e sta 
r character of being grasping; rapacity. 

Pip ey 
rasbless (grasp’les), a. Not grasping; re- 
sree 
rom my grespless hand 


From 
Dro auendsn "Ss precious pearis, like hour 
“A ales Ci “se 


secant (gras‘ant),a. ([L. ri, to be 
moving about.) Moving about; stirring; in 
full swing. ‘ Pie ely and cheats every- 
where grassant.’ Roger North. 

Grave-fellow triton 16), n. One who lies 
o ne Seine A ie ve as another; the sharer of 

e grave-fellow of Elisha raised 
with ine touch ot his bones.’ Fuller. 

Grave - -man carer nian), # A sexton; a 
Bela Sh 

Travigrade (gra'vi-grad), a. Of or pertain- 
Wits to the Gravigrada; as, the gravigrade 
family includes the extinct megatherium, 
mylodon, &c. 

Gray, a. {add.)}— Gray cotton, Gra 
commercial name for unbleache 
dyed cotton cloth. 

Gray, Grey ( eri), v.t. To cause to become 
gray; to change to a gray colour. 

Canst thou undo a wrinkle, 


Or change but the complexion of one hair? 
Yet thou hast gray'd a thousand. Shirley. 


Grecian, n. [add.] A gay rolstering fel- 
low. ‘A well-booted Grecian in a fustion 
frock and jockey cap.’ Graves. See under 
GrRic. (Colloq. or ang. } 

Green (grén), v.i. To grow green; to become 
covered with verdure; to_be verdurous 
‘Yonder preety tree.’ Be son, ‘By 

‘“eening slope and singing flood. Whittier. 
reenth (grénth), n. The quality of pers 
greetis greenness. ‘The gleams and green 
of summer.’ George Eliot. 


I found my garden brown and bare, iy prese rains 
have recovered the gv ecnta, balpode. 


on rian (gré-g6’ri-an), n. eae " a club 
rotherhood somewhat similar to the 
Freemasons: which existed in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. 
Let Poets and Historians 


Record the brave Greygerians, 
In long and lasting jays. 


goods, a 
and un- 


Carey. 


by the shadow of that Red Flag of theirs.’ 
Grisste r ‘ 
rizzle (griz’l), v.i. To grow gray or grizzly; 
to become -haired. Epnerson. 
Gropian< ob'i-an).n. (G.,from ,coarse. } 
A cuarse, ill-bred fellow; arude out: a boor. | 
‘Grodians and sluts.” Burton. 
He who is a prvi in his own company will 
oer or later become a gredian in that of his 
Kingsley. 
grog), v.t. 1. To make into grog by 
water with spirits. —2. To extract 
rom, by pouring hot water into an 
Sinks apirit cask, by which means a weak 
spirit may be extracted from the wood. 
cise slany. ) 
round @ (ground’gim), n. A name 
given to hares, rabbits, and the like, as «is- 
tinguished from win ed-game, as pheasants, 
use, partridges, 
round- (ground’thrush), n. See 
CINCLOSOMA. 
Growler, n. [add.) A four-wheel cab. 
{Slang. } 
By a process of extremely natural selection the so- 
called grow/er is gradually disappearing before the 
more genial Hansom., Standard newspaper. 


Grubby (grub’i), a. Dirty; unclean. ‘A 
by lot of sooty sweeps or colliers.’ 


G t (gruj’ment), n. The act of 
pepe discontent; dissatisfaction. [Rare.} 


pee ae wich at my id or 1 wear, 
t t a tre 
Rodceruale, eden e rowning, 
Gruft (gruft), v.¢. To begrime; to befoul; to 
besmear. ‘‘Ja nidase sa ted wi’ snuff.’ 
Tennyson. (Provincial English. } 


Grumpish (grum’pish), a. Surly; gruff; | 
cross; grumpy. ‘If dove blubber or look | 


* Mrs. Trollo 
drataht (gruch), n. A arid: Hea | 
gro-yar’), n. (From Gruyeres, a 


oi town in the canton of Freiburg, Switz- 
erland.) A kind of Swiss cheese held in 
much repute. It is made of large size, is 
firm and dry, and exhibits numerous cells 
of considerable magnitude. 

Guffaw (guf-fa’), v.& To burst into a loud 
or sudden laugh. 
Guidelessness (gid/les-nes), n. The state or 

condition of being destitute of a guide or of | 
wanting a director; want of guidance. ‘To 
oa with poverty and guidelessness.’ Kings- 


Guidonian (gwé-di/ni-an), a. Of or pertain: | 
ing to Guido Aretino, or to the hexachordal 
alia of music said to be introduced by 


gwé-lu’la), n. See BILALo. 
)n. As stick liquor as is brewed | 
pin ance. (Provincial English.) 


Thee best befits a lowly style, 
Teach Dennis how to stir t e gutte, Swift. 


Guillotinement (gil-lo-tén’ment), n. De 
capitation by means of the guillotine. 

In this r National Convention, broken, bewil- 
dered by long terror, perturbations, "and gnuilietine- 
ment, there is no pilot. Cari: 

Gulden (gil’den), n. The florin of Austria- 
Hungary, nominally equal to 2s. British 


mone 

Gulf gulf ), v.t. To engulf: to absorb or 
swallow up, asina gulf. ‘Gulfed with Pro- 
serpine and Tantalus.’ Swinburne. 

Gumby (gum’bi), n. A kind of drum used 
<4 the negroes of the West Indies, made out | 
a piece of a hollow tree, about 6 feet long, 

with a skin braced over it. It is carried by 
one man while another beats it with his 
open hands. ‘A squad of drunken black 
vagabonds, singing and Playing on gumbies, | 
or African drums.’ Mich. Scott. 

Gunnel (gun’el), n. A kind of fish. See 
Gap Gupak 


gu p’shup), n. In | 
“Teale, ge gossip: dard * topkes of the time and | 
B deri current rumours. 


ustfal (gust’fy!) a, Attended with gusts; | 
ee A gustful April morn.’ Tennyson. 
els (add. } nk; intoxicating li- | 
quors. ‘ Teeuied Winchestea of threepenny 
uzzle.' Tom Brown. P 
[Gr. 





ymnoblastic (jim-né-blas’tik ), a. 
Damanar naked, and blastos,a bud.) Applied | 
to those Hydrozoa in which the nutritive | 
and reproductive buds are not protected by 
horny receptacles. Allman. 
Gymnodontidsz ( jim- ndé-don’ti-dé), n. pl. | 
(Gr. nos, naked, and odous, odontos, a 


Grim (grim), v.t. To make silt ove a tooth.) A family of teleostean fishes, com- 
forbiddi ing ¢ or fear- SHEP Ene Pe ‘To prising the Linnean genus Diodon (which | 
withdraw... intoluridh itlight, princeed see) Called also Diodontida. 

Fate, far, fat, fall: mé, met, hér; pine, pin: ndte, not. méve;  tibe, tub, byll; 


Gynzola Geneolatry (jin--ol’a-tri), n. 
(Gr. re taigh fake sa eoteeia: pled ra 
The vendo epee adoration or worship 
woman. J U. 

Gynethusia (jin-é-thi’si-a),n. (Gr. .a 
woman, and thusia, a sacrifice, an o ering } 
The sacrifice of women. ‘A kind of Suttee- 

ynethusia,as it has been termed.’ Archao- 
, 1868 


Gyrational (ji-ra’shon-al),a. Of, pertaining 
to, or characterized by gyration; as, the 
gyrational movements of the planets. RA. 


Gyrostat (ji’ré-stat),n. (Gr. gyros, a circle, 
and statikos, stationary.) A modification 
of the poscone, devised by Sir W. Thom- 
son to illustrate the dynamics of rotating 
rigid bodies. It consists essentially of a fly- 
wheel with a massive rim, fixed on the 
middle of an axis which can rotate op fine 
steel pivots inside a rigid case. 


Ht. 


Habilable (hab’il-a-bl), a. eapole hee of being 
clothed. ‘The whole habitable and Aabdi- 
able globe.’ Carlyle. 
bilatory (hab’il-a-to-ri), a. Pertaining 
or relating to habiliments or clothing. 
‘The arcana of habdilatory art.’ Ld. Lytton. 
For indeed is not the dandy culottic, Asdilatory, 
by way of existence; a cloth-anima!? Carlyle 
Hacklet (hak’let), n. <A marine bird: 
probably one of the shear-waters. ‘The 
cous cackled, the hAacklets wailed.” 


Hacklog (hak’log), n. A chopping-block. 

‘A kind of editorial ead on which... 
to chop straw.’ Carlyle. 

Hema (hé-ma' -tok’ri-a), np. 
haima, haimatos, blood, and eryos, cold. } 
Prof. Owen's name for the cold-blooded ver- 
tebrates, which include the fishes, amphib- 
jans, and reptiles. 

(hé-ma-tok’ri-al),a In 

2001. aipeey in Soe or belonging to the Hema- 
Haaiatoihe oat es thér’ pl 

ma erma, (hé’ma-to-thér’ma), n. 
(Gr. Aaima, haimatos, blood, and pp aula 
warm.) Prof. Owen's name for the warm- 
blooded verteteates, which include the 
mammals and bird 

Hematothermal (ae'mato-ther'mal pe 
In zool. pertaining or blooded 
Hesmatothenna; fh ala 

| Hagweed ag’ wéd), n. common 
broom, in allusion to the popular supersti- 
tion that hags or witches rode through the 
air on broom-sticks. 

wing 


For awful coveys of terrible things 
On Aa broom 
Are hovering round the hut. 

Hair-splitter (har’split-ér), n. One given 
to hair-splitting or making nice distinctions 
in reasoning. ‘The cavilling Aatr-splitter.’ 
De Quincey. 

Half, n. [add.}) A common schoolboys’ 

term for a session: a contraction of Aai/- 

year; the term between vacations 


It’s a jolly time, too, getting to the end of ae half. 


TZ. het. 
Half-baked (hif’bakt), a. Not thoroughly 
baked; hence, raw; inexperienced; silly. 
He treated his cousin as a sort of harmless lunatic. 
and, as they say in Devon, Aal//-bated. Kingsig. 
Halfling t (hifling), n. A halfpenny; the 
half of an old silver penny. Ree a silver 
nny, notahaifing. Sir W. Scott. 
ess (h&f’nes), n. The state of being in 
halves. € the being or acting in a conditioa 
or manner not nearly so complete or thor- 
ough as required, desired, or expected. 
Emerson. 


Half-round, ». [(add.) +A hemisphere 
ue sari alf-round, this ample azure 
8 ,’ 


truth (haf/trith),n A proposition 
or statement only partially true, or that 
only conveys part of the truth; a statement 
not wholly true.’ £. B. Browning. 

Halite (hal’t), n. (Gr. Aals. salt, and lithos. 
stone.}] Common salt when in the form of 
rock-salt. 

Halitherium (ha-li-thé’ri-um), n. [Gr 
hails, halos, the sea, and thérion, a beast.) 
A fossil cetaceous animal of the order Sire- 
nia, and closely allied to the dagungs or 
sea-cows. Its remains are found in the ter- 
tiary system. 

oil, pound; 


Uu, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 
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Hama (hima), n. Same as Ama. 


Hamite (hum'it), ». A descendant of Ham, 


one of the sous of Noah; an Ethiopian; a 


negra, 
n. [add ]—Hammer and tong, | 

a colloquial expression meaning with vigor | 
noise, vigour, or violence; violently; r- 
ously. ‘While you were pelting away Aam- 
mer and tongs." Dickens, 

Hand-flower Tree, n. Same as Chwiros- 
temon platanoides See CHEIROSTEMON. 

Handjar (hand‘jar), mn [Ar. khan-djar. } 
*, dagger. ‘Armed with all the we 

ikari, handjara and yataghans." 


ring (hand'spring), ». A kind of 
somersiult in which the tsar ago touches 
the ground with the of his hands 
when his feet 4 Spear in — Sari és 
Hanger, ». [ n elenien char- 
aia traced by children in learning to 


“compass (hang'ing-kum-pas), n, 

er See under Compass Dainese Th 
(hang ing- th. he 

post au on W are it a door or gate is hung or 
‘ing-wal), nm In 


mining, eu upper w ot all of an inclined vein; 
the rock which aay over the lode. Ure. 
Hara- Kiri (ha'ra-ki'ri), Same as Harri 


Haretees (ha-ra-tén’), Same as Harra- 


feen. 

Hard-bitten (hard’bit-n), a §& 
tungued, ‘A shrewd, Aard-bitten, chol 
oll pie SS Kir igeley. 

beck | (bir’ man-bek), n. Same 
as Beok- Aarman, Sir W. Sent, 

Harshen (harsh'n), vt, 1 To render harsh 
or hard and rough. 

His brow was wrinkled now, his features Aarrh- 
ened. Atnguiley, 
2 To render peevish, morose, or austere. 

Three years of prison might be some excuse for a 
soured and Amrshened spirit, Ming hey. 

ar (hir’vest-ri), m. The act or 
aperation of harvesting; that which is 
rea and gathered in; crop. 

Hash, wn. [add.j—To make a Aash, to cut 
or knock to anger to make a mess; to 
destroy or ruin completely. 
the chief who made a fine hash of all 

ateable of Spain.’ AR HA. Barham. 

(hat’a-bl), a. Same as Hatable, 


sare Hat-tree (hat'stand, hat'tré), n. 
A stand, generally in the form of an up 
— atem with branching arma, for hanging 

ate on. 

Hatt (hat), n. Same as Hatti-sheri/. 

Bevide Gavin ing), a. Covitous: greedy. 


Martha, more lax on the subject of bot tape 
Was Sorry ‘to think that Jane was so * 
Hawbuck (ha’buk), n. [Lit. Gear a 
the Aaw- being the same as haw- of how- 
thorn.) An unmannerly lout; a clown, 


A oun. 
Hawkish (hak‘ish), a. Pertaloing to or re- 


sembling a hawk; saree nore 


She must have been wv irl, 
but was pow too fierce pratt ak ooking. 4 


aay 


See un 


My learned friends! most swift and H Kime you; 
oftemper most accipitral, Awméisé, aquiline. Cardyle. 


Hawm Cham), vi To lounge; to loiter; to 
loaf. *Guezzlin’ an soakin' an’ smoakin' an‘ 
hewmin’ about i the ldanes." Tennyson. 
'rovincial ee ] 

d. j—To make to throw into 

pnt ier hing 

disorder. 


0), father, how you are mating Aa 


Bad o. ings! 


Furnitare, crockery, fender, Rens "aes y in one 
vast heap of broken confusion im one corner of Toe 
room, . . . The fellows were mad with mat ha 
roo, | wish they hadn't come here, and 
Say asth ff, Raa 


-asthma (ha'ast-ma), n. Same as Hay- 


ever, Sowth 
os 7. whey. To atrike all of a heap, 
‘eae into bewilderment or perplexity; 
to confound; to surprise or astonish to an 
extreme degree. Bee AHEAP. 
Now was | fruck allef a hens. However, 
soon recollecting myself, ‘Sir, said T, ‘1 hawe not 
the presumption to hope such an honour.’ 


Aichkuradren, 
Heaped (hépt), p. and a. Filed or raised 
into a heap. o reaped measure, quantity 
naacertained by overfilling the measuring 
vessel, a cone of the goods being formed, ita 


base being the top of the vessel. Such 





‘Bold Drake, | 
the | 


nail, 


hay, to 
to scatter everything about in | 





measure is used for coals, potatoes, fruit, or 
other goods which cannot be conveniently 
stricken, that is, made level with ie top 
of the measure by passing a ght bar 


Hear it. 
‘sér-tan or hirt’sér-tin), 


n, Thoroughly sure or certain. 


One felt Avart<rrtain that he could not miss 
His quick-gone love, Aaa, 

Hearth-stead (hirth’sted), n. The place of 
yop ty d arth to hi his 
acne ee 

 Heart-shake (hiirt'shik), mn. A defect in 
timber characterized by cracks extending 
from ie pith cotwarda- 

Hea [add.] Sexual excitement or de- 
sire in satraate. 

Hebdomadally (heb-dom'‘ad-al-li), adv. 
ru the week; from week to week. Con- 


yp. Stew. 
Gacnhonems hek’a-ton-tém), m [Gr. 
ee a irr xy and tomnos, a volume. ] 
a hondred volumes. 
‘ A Wwhekt cients of controversy,’ 
Milton, [Rare.] 

(hek’ta-stil), a ([Gr. hektos, 
sixth, and sfylos, a pillar or column. An 
incorrect form for hexastyle.| Having six 

airs orcolumns. ‘ Hectastyle porticoes.’ 


srate t (he'de-rit), vt. [L. Aedera, ivy.) - 


To adorn or crown with ivy, a chaplet of ivy 
being awarded to victors in the Olympian 


games. 
He appeareth there neither lacreated nor Aeaerated 


Hedge-wine (hej’win), n. Poor, worth- 
less, or very inferior wine. ‘Homely cakes 
and harsh Aedge-wine." Chapman, 

Hedonics (hé-don'iks), 1. at branch of 
ethics which treats of the doctrine of plea- 
sure; the acience of active or positive plea- 
sure or enjoyment. 

Heliograph (hé'li-d-graf), v.t. and « To 
convey or communicate by means of a helio- 
stat or similar instrument; as, General 
ti Me to General 5. [Recent.] 

liotropically (hé'li-o-trop"ik-al-li), ade. 


Ina heliotropic manner; thin turning towards | 


the aun or 4 light. 
{[add. ) othe t of char- 
acter usually” considered pecu to the 
ancient Greeks or Hellenea, and which con- 
sidered intellectual culture, a love of the 
beautiful, and of ease and grace in motion 
and action, as amoung the most im t 
elements in human well-being or fection. 
Heloderma (bé-lo-dér'ma), n. (Gr, helos, a 
a stud, a wart or knob, and derma, 
akin.) A Mexican genus of lizards, of which 
one apecies at least, H. horridum, has been 
roved to be venomous, a specimen of It 
Feonaht to the Zoological Gardens, London, 
in 1852, having killed a guinea-pig In three 





Heloderma borridum. 


minutes by ite venom. ATI its teeth are 
furnished w' re pomen glands. Storiea of a 
venomous li inhabiting Mexico had Jon 
been current, but were disbelieved, 
known lizards ‘being harmless. A. horridum 
is about 3 feet long; the body ia rather thick 
and aquat, and covered with numerous 
rough scales. It formes burrows for itself 
under the roots of trees, is nocturnal in 
habits, and is said to feed on insects, worma, 
Millepeds, dc. 

Hemathermal (hé-ma-thér'mal), a. Per- 
taining or relating to the hematherms; 


hematothermal (hé-ma-tog'ra-fl) a 
Hamaiograph ma-tog'ra-fi), 1. T. 
haima, blood, and | graphe, writ- 
ing.) A description of the b blood. 
Hemispheroid ihe mi-sfer'oid), n. The 
half of ag beer ® 
Hemosta hé - mo - stat ‘ik ), 
venti be checee ation, ca tagnati 
stand. | a or pertaining to s ation 
of the blood; causing stagnation of the blood. 


Henotheiam (hen’ ‘o-thé-zm), ni 

henos, one, and theos, god.) 
extract. 

Lf we most have a general name for the earliest 
form of religion among the Vedic Indians it can be 
neither Monotheism nor Polytheism, bot only Heme 
theirm, a belief and worship of those single objects, 
oe semi-tanpible or ibke, in which man 

first suspected the presence of the Invisible and the 
Infinite, each of which was raised into something 
more than finite, more than natural, more than con- 
ceivable; and thus grew in the end to be. a God 
endowed with the highest qualities which the human 
intelect could conceive at the various at of bts 
growth. Afax Miller. 
Henotie (he-not'ik), a. (Gr. Aeis, henos, one. ] 
ending to make one, to unite, or to recon- 
cile; mepapesr 4 ‘Henotic teaching." Glad- 
Henpeck 


is atone 


en'pek),n. The rule or govern- 
ment uenpec™ a pees by his wife; henpeckin 
2 Pon dag of heartbreak coupled with ongesk 


Rare. } 

Heptad (nop tads, n. [Gr. heptas, heptados, 
a unity of seven, from Aepta, seven.) In 
chem, an atom whose gs np age is seve 
atoms of hydrogen, or which can be com- 
bined with, substituted for, or replaced by 
seven atoms of hydrogen. 


Aarrneet (her’i r), nm. <A person en- 
gaged in herrin tier} “A lot of long- 
oer waerchant aki ppers “poe herringers who 


went about calling themselves captains.’ 


Kingsley. 

(hes-pér-or'nis), mn. [Gr. hep- 
speros, bind Yo the west, and ornis, a bird.) 
‘A fossil bird fouud in the chalk formation 


Kansas ; ae bird about 6 feet 
, With wings, and differing from 
Kt now birds recent) in having ite Wwe 


armed with teeth, which are not in 
sockets, but in a common groove. 
Hetairism ‘he teen) n. Bame as Heta- 


rum, Sir 
Heterocercy (le'te-ro-sér"sl), n. Inequality 
in the foben of the tail in fish 


es. See HeE- 
TEROCERCAL 
Heterodont (he'te-ro-dont), n. [Gr. heteros, 
different, and odows, patos, a tooth. | 
ida iis ré'sh us), Pertaining 
matareconus (e+ - us),@. Pe 
to or characterized by heterwcism 


Heterecism thete-20 stam). (Gr, heteros, 
different, aud oikos, a house.) A condition 
characterized bya different state of develop- 
ment occurring in a parasitic organism 
(eapecially fungi) as it changes its seat from 
aoe body to atone n, spice bbe 

Heterogamy oe a-mi), 7. c 
or quality of being heterogamous; mediate 
or indirect fertilization of plants, 

Heterology (he-te-rol'o-ji),n. In biol. want 
or absence of relation or analogy between 

resulting from their consisting of 
different clements or of the same elements 
in different proportions: difference in struc- 
ture from the type or normal form resulting 
— morbid ee rad) ‘The otade 
esr nage nm. [ada] ite or 
quali of being heteromorphic; deviation 
the normal, perfect, or mature form: 
existence under different forms at different 
stages of development; specifically, (a) in 
entom. wide difference in form between the 
larva and the adult insect. (b) In bot. the 
property of having flowers differing from 
one another in the nature of their repro- 
ductive organs. 
(he'te-ro-mor-ff), n, Same 
ns Heteromorphism. 

Heteronomous (he-te-ron'om-us), a. Per- 
taining or oe to heteronomy; subject 
to the law of anot 

Heteronomy (he- te-ron'ocmt), mn, [Gr he- 
teros, different, and nomos, a law.) Subor- 
dination or subjection to = Jaw of another; 


to autonom ay. = mm Fie 
etien ob philosophy, Nahe 
guided by the laws or restric hid "imposed 
on us by nature or by our appetites, passions, 
stave pe mayest —_ 4 ribs. he 
emy (he-te-rofée-mi), 7, - 
teros, different, and phémi, to speak.) 1. The 
pala of one thing when another was meant; 
cifically, a disordered or morbid mental 
condition which leads to the saying or 
writing of one thing nag eee was 
meant; physical incapacity to one's 
ideas in language conveying o : Sonn im- 
ression.—2. Mispronunciation. 
lastic Saabs ig nolo i, nian: 
heteros, different, and zeniean 
from plassi, to form.] Samo as 


Hete terotactous (he'te-ro-tak"tns), a Per- 
taining to or characterized by heterotaxy; 





g. go: j, job; 


th, Se. loch; 


ch, chain; 


h, Fr. ton; ong, sing: TH, then; th, thin: 


w, wig: wh, whig; zh, are —See KEY. 
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speclitanlly, (a) in geol, irregular or not uni- | 
form in arrangement or stratification; heter- 
ogeneous. (b) In bot. having ite organs de- 


viating in position or arrangement from a | 


normal type. 

H ( he’te-ro-tak’si), 
teros, different, and ftazis, arrangement. ] 
Arrangement different {rom that e ting in 
a normal form or type; confused, abnormal, 
or lay epgin arrangement or structure. 

Hexateuch (heks'a-tik), mn. [Gr. hex, six, 
and feuchos, a book.) e firat six books of | 
the Old Testament. 

“presi i (ha'gd-mad). A colloquial ex- 
ono implying an intense or extreme 
degree, boundles4neas, absence of restraint, 

or the like. 

Away they go clottering like Acy-go-mad. Sterne. 


Hey-passt (ha‘pas), n. An interjectional 
expression used by jugglers du 
formance of their feats, and equivalent to 
change or disappear suddenly ! 
¥ ed b 
sion en mys stim soon of Sturbri 
all your sleight oF hand, our just exce 
may are not vanished, 


[Gr. he- 


Bia for 


ee 1. A flogging, sb same 
or beating. [Collog. ] 
I wasn't g to shed the rar’s blood: I was 
only going to give him a Ava@ing for his im peer’ 


High, a. (add. |—High wine, the strong spirit 

obtained by the redistillation of the low 

wines, ora strong alcoholic product obtained 

by rectification, 

Bilttever (hi‘hors), n. See under Hes. 
al fever (hil'fé-vér), n Same as Jungle- 


(hind'leg), 1. Ous of the back or 
posterior legs of anyth 


of a horse, of a chair, or e like. 


Hippiatric (hip-pi-at'rik), a. Pertaining or | 
ting to facicty or veleripary surgery; 


veterin 

Hippia hip’pi-at-ri), n. (Gr, Agppos, a | 
horse, ay cates a physician. ) The art of 
oe the horse; veterinary sur- 


Hircine (hér’sin), a. [L. Airews, a goat.) Per- 
to or resembling a goat ; having 4 
ene rank smell like a goat; goatish. 

Goat-like in aspect, and very Avecine in many of its 

habits, the chamois is often suf d to belong to 
the goats rather than to the antelopes. 'F.G. aoe. 
The landlady... polled a Acerine man of two 
hither, and pushed ‘a Aircine man or two thither, 
with the impassive countenance of a ho fe mov- 

ing her furniture. C. Xeawe 


Hirundine (hi-ron 
or resembling a swallow. 
super-Airundine. " Carlyle. 

(his-tri-on'i-sizm), n. The- 
atrical, stilted, or artificial manners or de- 
rtment; histrionisni. . Black. 
oarsen (hérs‘n), vt. ori. To make orto 
way rh iy 


* Activity almost 


my ons 


The last wordé had o perceptible irony in their | 


Asarrened tone, cored Elnag, 


Hoggism (hog'izm), n. Same as Hogyishness. 


In depyiree sunk 
] got with punch, alas! confounded drink. 
if aleot, 


Hoghood (hog héd), n, The nature or con- 

dition of a hog. Rep artat conversion 
into beasthood and he Bia 14 

Holethnic (hbol-eth'n on ning or 


relating to a Sateen, or parent race. 
*The Aolethnic history of the Aryans.’ Aca- 


demy. 

slethnos (hol-eth'nos), mn, [Gr. holes, en- 
tire, while, and efAnos, natlon.] <A primi- 
tive or parent stock or race of people not 


yet divided into separate tribes or branches, | 


Tt seems hard to avoid the conchusion that the wari- 
Out Aryan nations of historical Umes are, linguisti- 
Cally speaking, descended from a single primitive 
tribe, convemently termed the Aryan Aetetheos, in 
contradistinction to its Liter representatives as 
marked wif by such lines of distinction as are foond 
between Hindoos anil Grecks, and between the lat- 
ter and Teutons or Celts. Academy, 

Holoblast (hol'o-blast), n. [Gr. Aolos, whole, 
entire, and Slastos, a bud or germ.) In zoot. 
an ovum consisting entirely of germinal 
matter: as contradistinguished from a mero- 
blast (which yeh 

Holosteric (ho reyes te . [Gr. holo, 
whole, and stereos, solid.]) Wholly solid: 


specifically apples to barometers construc. | 


ted wholly of solid materials, and so as to 
show the variations of atmospheric pene 
without the intervention of liqui The 
aneroid barometer is an example. 


Fate, far, fat, fll; | mé, met, her; 


the per- | 


to have made hag “A tran- | 


; as, the Aindleg | 


‘din), a. Pertaining to | 


oe er be obliged to Aaarsen my voice and roughen | 
character Rickards 


pine, pin; 


Homethrust eet erat nn <A well- 
directed, effective, or ee thrust; an ac- 
tion or remark which seriously affecta a 

rival or antagonist. 


The duke, ... felt thisa tomeetAree, Direc 


Homocercy (hé-mé-sér'si), mn. The state of 
being homocercal; equalit bj symmetry in 
the lobes of the tails of fi 

Ho (ho-miog’a-mi ~ The state of 
being homogamous; fertilization in a plant 
when the staniens and pistil of a herma- 

hrodite flower mature simultaneously, 

‘Homophonic (hé-md-fon’ik), a. 1. Same as 

Homophonows.—2 Specifically, in miwsic, a 
term applied to a composition consisting of 
a principal theme or melody, with nahn mses 


ying parts me rely serving to s en 
ft: contradistinguish ed from pa onie 
omoplagm y (h i In biol. 
mop. é-mé-plaz'mi), ”. In bi 
the condition or quality of being homo- 
plastic; resemblance between c plants 


or animals in particular organs or in general 
habits, not resulting from descent from a 
common stock, but from the influence of 
surrounding circumstances, 
ul (hé-m4é-tak'si-al), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to homotaxy or homotaxis. 
HlOmOary Howe -tak'si), nm. Same as Ho- 
Homoty typic (hd-m6-tip'ik), a. 
mo 
Goceneey (hé-mot'i-pi), mn. In compar. 
anat. correlation or correspondence in struc- 
ture in one segment of any given part in 
another segment or in the same segment of 
one and the same animal; serial homology. 


Owen. 
Homuncule (hé-mung’kil), n 
Homunculws. 


Same as Ho- 


The giant — the Ammanacale was inagciale, aud 
tL , 


played upon him, 
|Homy (héimi), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling home; homelike. ([Rare.] 
I saw .. . plenty of our dear English ‘lady's 
enack" "in the wet meadows near here, which looked 
very Ace. Aragsiey. 


Honey- -badger (hun'i-baj-¢r), mn Same as 


Hoodlum (hid'lum), mn A young, hectoring 
vagabond; a lounging, good-for-nothing, 
quarrelsome fellow; a rough; a rowdy. 
{tinted States slang. 71 
pompas | oor rh " - jhop-picker, Dickens. 
ut), = <A North 
“Teens a ah. Gatte also Buil-head and 
Catjish. See BULL-HEAD. 
Horrification (hor'ri-fi-ka"shon), n. The 
— of horrifying; anything that causes hor- 


As the old woman and ber miserable blue light 
went on before us, 1] could almost have thought of 


Sir of SOM dorrificariens, 

- Aftas Laypewarts, 
Horse- (hora'shy-gér), n Same as 
Suweet-le 


Horsiness (hors'i-nes), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being horsy; inclination to devote 
one's attention to horses and matters con- 
nected with them.—2 That which pertains 
te horses, as the amell of a stable or the 


It shall be all my study for one hour 

To rose and lavender my Asrrivers 

Before | dare to glance upon your Grace. 
Legg ge Ps 


Hot-po t (hot’pot), n. In cookery, a 
cons vitin of small chops of eile wane 
soned with pepper and salt, and stewed in 
a deep dish between layers of sliced pota- 


The Colonel himself was preat at making — 
mutton, 4efgor, curry and pillau. J Aacher, 
Houselessness (hous les-nes), n. rhe oe con- 
dition of being houseless. ickens. 
Housemaid, [add.|—Heusemaid’s hiee, an 
acute or chronic dropaical effusion between 
the skin and the bursa or sac over the knee- 
pan, and so called because it was thought 
most common among housemaids who had 
much kneeling while scrubbing floora, &c. 
Acute cnses may be cured by rest, and the 
application of iodine, mercurials, and tight 
bandages; chronic ones by compression with 
splints, by evacuation of the pus in the sac, 
and injection of iodine seston. 
mate (hous’mat One who lives 
in the same house wit anothers a fellow 
lodger or tenant. W 
Warm (hous'warm ), vt. To givea 


house. ‘Resolv 
‘Betty.’ Pepys. 


note, not, mide: 


Huck 
Huckle- 


H : 
of bods: bulky; lowtiah; unwieldy. 


Same as 


feast or entertainment to, a8 to a person 
who is entering on the occ ay roe of a new 
ed . to howewarm my 


tub, byl; « 


Housty (hous'ti), nt, weae throat Kings. 


Thavlape ish), a. Same as Mai- 
deniah, ‘Too Aoydenish and forward” #7. 


ley. 

uk)". Thehip. Tennyeon. [Pro- 

English. ] 

ckle-bone, » [add] One of the emall 
metatarsal bones in the fout of a sheep and 
some other quadrupeds. ‘The Jittle ne are 
Auecle-bone in the ancle place of the 


l J. Udall, 
(hulk’ing),a@. Large and 


vine 


clamay 


You are grown a large Auditing —_ since | cow 
you last. Afenry A reode. 
Hulky. [add.] Clumsy; loutish. [Colloq] 
I want te go first and have around with that Awliy 
fellow who turned to challenge me. Georye J /sat. 
Humanitarian, ». [add.] One who sdopts 
the doctrine or theory that man's «phere of 
ty is limited to a benevolent interest in, 
and practical promotion of the welfare of 
the human race, apart from all conaidera- 


tions of religion. 
Humani pee] The doctrine 
that benevolence or phi thropy forma the 
sum of man's duties, to the exclusion of his 

Fee to the Supreme Be 
nu. The state or 


mean ane sn nan-nes 
“unity ot being human; humanity. 2. £. 


Humorsomencss (hi’mereum- -nes or fi'mér- 
sum-nes), m The state or quality of being 
humorsome; capriciousness; petulanee. 


I never a § a ca lady for her Amemerneeiruges 4 


much as . ermother, Avchordcon. 
mph an .interj. An exclamation ex- 
pressive of disbelief, doult, dissatisfaction, 


or the like: sometimes used as a rerb=to 

make such an exclamation. ‘Hunmphing 

Soe SRST SE OYECR DAHCEIEY pRENETayE 
Lew 

Huon-pine (hi‘ou-pin). » <A species of 

ok trees belonging to the genus Dacrydium 


Bee). 
Hyesos ceeeeey- See Shepherd Kings under 


“tl sfad a 

aie Chores n, [Gr h 
water, and Aaima, ] A state of the 
blood in which the water constituents are 
in excess; anemia. 

Hydra-tuba hivdra-ti-ba), m In zool a 
locomotive, ciliated, trumpet-shaped body 
arising from the ovum of several groups of 
Hydrozoa. It develops a mouth and ten- 
tacles at the expanded extremity, and mol- 
tiplies itself by gemmation, the liberated 

nts developing into medusoids of con- 
side 


rable size. 15g * 
ous, a. [add] Formed or pro 

“deonita sas apecifically, in geol. a term 
applied to rocks formed by the action of 
water, in contradiatinction to 

rocks, those formed by the action of fire. 
Hydromania (hi-dro-mi'vi-n),m. (Gr. A 
water, and mania, madness.) A ol 
melancholia or mental disease under the 
influence of which the sufferers are Jed to 


commit suicide b Srowale. he uently 
accompanies the 2 -_ dis- 
ease called Pel 


ai Atha hace) as Hy- 


ooo - 
[add.) — Hydrostatic bed, 


BMG AS Waterbed (which see). 
(hi-dré-26'al),a. Pertaining, re- 
lating to, or aris Bey a bydrozoon or the 
pre . A 
See unk tae oniyap- beat u. [Gr Ayetos, 
discourse. | at branch 
af dye be vedi which treats of all the phe- 
omens connected with, as 7 
-shos, Hyksos (bik’shos, hik’sos), n. 
Wee Shepherd Ri under SHEPHERD. » 
loge rlogeny (bi-lé-jen‘e-sia, hi- 
loj’e-ni), m. 


tae” hyl4, matter, and penesiz, 

ee ete eather 
OZY Ol O-J1, Fr. we, Ta - 

and Jogos, a discourse.) The ctrine or 
theory of matter as unorganized. Krawth 
hi'pér-ki-n@''sia), mn. [Gr 


Ayper, over, ne hinésiz, motion.) Abnor- 
mal increase of muscular movement; spas 


molic action; kinetic (hi'pe Ki-net"tk 
Hyperkineti per =e " a. Kelat- 
ing to or characteviaed terized b YF eck 


hyper 
Mni-a), na. Ln med. 
a morbid condition icherasteriaedl by extreme 
excitement of all the vital phenomena. 

a. [add.) Relating to, char- 
acterized by, or produces over-excitement: 
stimulating; stimulated. 

U, Se. abune; 


oil, pound; gy, Bo. fey. 


HYPHOMYCETOUS 


homycetous (hi f4-mi- ee), a. Per- 
ning, relating to, or characteristic of the 
Hyphomycetes or microscopic vegetable 
Seep - 7 ; “okain “ pi 
no p'no-bat ), m. F. le 
eep, and baind, to go.) A eloep-waller: a 
somnambuliat. (Rare. ] 
Hypocotyl (hi'pé-kot-il), n. See extract. 


With seedi the stem which supports the cotyle- 
hy An F. te ongans whic represent the om leaves}, 


been calle ray a 
aenan stem," but for brevity sake sake we wi i speak of 
it merely as the Aysocetyl Darrin, 


tyledonous (hi’p6-kot--18”don-us). 
a. In bot. situated under or supporting the 
cotyledons. Daricin., 
tylous (hi-pé-kot‘ll-us), a. Of or 
rtaining to the hypocotyl, Nature. 
(hi'pé-dérm, hi- 
dér'ma),n. (Gr. hypo, under, and derma, 
eakin.] In bot. those layers of tissue lying 
under the gsi and which serve to 
strongthen the epidermal tissue. 
Hyponasty (hi-pd-nas’ti), n. (Gr. A 
under, and nastos, close-pressed, solid.) In 
bot. a term implying increased growth along 
_ lower surface of an ag or part of a 
ant, causing the part to bend upwards. 
oe 


nor n pl. 1G bP =e hs tae tg 
A, (ot yee AT thn. t ae snorty 


of et po iachen deen by hich broad skulls, 


such as the Malayan inhabitantsof Madura. | 


Li 


Ichthulin (ik thi-din,ik’thi-lin), 
fhya,a fish.] Peculiar substances 


Ichthi 
nm, (Gr. i 


i ay in the immature eggs of cyprinoid | 
ishes. 
Ichthin (ik'thin),n. The azotized constita- | 


ent of the eggs of cartilaginous fishes, 
Ichth n. See ICHTHIDIN, 


Ichthyolatry (ik-thi-ol’a-tri), nm, (Gr, ich- 
figs ne, and Jatreia, worship. | Fish-— 


worship; the worship of fish 


An tAfthyelatry, connected with Derceto or Ater- | 


nie was perhaps comfounded with the worship of 


Ichthyomorphic (ik'thi-6-mor’fik), a. 
Formed like a fish; as, the ichthyomorphic | 
goda of ancient 3 ria and Assyria. 

Ichthyornis (ik-thi-or’nis),n. (Gr. ichthya, 
a fish, and orniax, abird.) <A fossil genus of | 
carnivorous and ‘probably aquatic b one 
of the earliest known American forms. 
Tt is so named from the vertebre, which, 





Fig. 1. dchilipevints ti ‘jaar, restored. .®. Right 
jaw, mner ew; half ror ral size. rie 0. Be 


even in the cervical region, have their artl- 
cular facea biconcave as in fishes. It is also 
characterized by having teeth set in dis- 
tinct sockets Its wings are well developed, 

and the scapular arch and bones of the legs 

Flat ga the ee bird 
conomachy 0-in ,n. r. sien 
an image, and maché, a fight. ] Pee 
images; hostility to images or pn as 
objects of Bebe or reverence, 

n. [add] One who idealizes; one 
who indulges in flights of fancy or imagina- 
tion; a visionary. 

Idealogic (i+lé'a-loj"ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to an idealogue, or to his theories or 
ideas, 

His (Napoleon's) hatred of idealogues wel 
tt, ‘but the oe was that species of : ~ 


composition that came least inte collision with 
shone ea of meat, Chamibers's Bucy, 


ch, chain; ‘h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


709 


Ideate (i'lé@-at), mn In inetaph. the 
correlative or object of an aon, Fi the real or 
actual existence correlating with an idea, 
G. H. Lewes. 

Identic, a [add.)]—Jdentic note, in diplo- 
macy, an official communication in terms 
agreed upon by two or more governments, 
each of which sends a copy to some power 
whom they wish to influence or warn by 


a simultaneous expression of unanimous | 
(id'é-d-gram), m. Same as [deo- | 


opinion. 
Ide 


a (id’é-6-prak”’ sist), n. One who 


puts ideas into practice; one who carries | 


out ideal schemes. 


"He himself (Napoleon the prenea e 
ential Cariyie cone letest tanthaghts, az le 


n. (Gr. tdiog, proper 
to one's se and gra é, to write.) A mark, 
signature, or the like, peculiar to an indi- 

Score pric 4d Srgrat tk) Pertaining 

ogra. ‘- 
to =<. consisting of ph or idio- 


iaiclat, (id-i-ol'a-tri), n. (Gr. idios, proper 
to emeg self, and latreia, worship.] Self- 
worship; matress reverence for one's self; 
excesalve self-esteem. 

(i-dol'i-fi), of To make an idol or 
object of veneration of. ‘If it had been the 
fate of Nobs thus to be idolijied.’ Southey. 

tism (ig'nd-rant-izm), n. Same as 
rantiom. 
Ignorantist (ig'ndé-rant-ist), n. Same as 
becurant. 
-Miiac (il'i-ak), a. [See Intap.) Of or per- 
eaning to ancient Lium or to the Trojan 

‘The Jiiae cycle.’ Gladstone. 

‘Tlecebration t ae ‘lé-e8-bré"shon), n. [See 
ILLECEBRROUS. } e act of alluring or the 
state of being sDavod. ’ Pleasant bra- 
tiona.” Tow Brow 

Tlusionable (il- IWthon.a-b) a, a, Subject to 
iusions; liable to be im- 
posed upon. 

Burke was not a young a 
statesman, ... one who ned teen nthe mesure 
malta re ae eotpeniee, wwen sone 10h in their 

ou 
tradiien wa cadgeny, 

Imitancy (im'i-tan-ai), n. <A tendency to 
imitate; imitation, 

,. Of mankind might be 

erent figure, itself nothing 
original, of a flock of sheep. Cariyle, 

Immanuel (im-man’i-el), n. 


mantel in Supp. 


Same as E'm- 


Impane (im-pan’), e.6 To impanate. nate 
| Impertectibliity Med de tae | 
The state or condition of being imperfect, or 


of being incapable of being made perfect. 
ectible (im-pér-fekt'i-bl), a. Incap- 
e of being made perfect. 
m-pér'ti-nens), v.t. To treat 
with + paletesamaht rudeness, or incivility. 


L 
I do e wonder that are crengterty 
Richcourt. 7” AL Vatpote. 
Implacen pg cant td at oie wedbariet nm, pl. 
ae iy of the two divi into which mam- 
mals are divided, acorting as the struc- 
ture known as the placenta is present or 
absent; the aplacental mammals. See PLA- 

CENTALIA, APLACENTAL. 

Implemental (im-plé-ment'al), @. Of or 
pertaining to implements; consisting of im- 
Plements; characterized by the use of im- 
Plements or tools; as, the early implemental 
epoch of man's existence; the implemental 
remains ney the river-drift period, 

Implora sory (in A mer ho a a. Earnestly 
aspera oring: entreating. ‘That 
long axculpatney imploratory letter." Car- 


Implosion (im- ane shoe), n. <A sudden 
bursting inward: opposed to explosion. Sir 
Wyville Thomeon. 

Impoon (im-pin’), a. A South African yrs 


cies of antelope Cephalopus mergensa). 
CEPHALOPUS. 


Importune, bg {add.) To annoy; to mo- | 


lest: to irrita 


Of his two seat we suceenors, Eugenius the 
Fourth was the last toa Ni by the tumults of 
the Roman people, a Nicholas the Fidth, the last 
who was dfertiuned by the presence of a Roman 


Psst 
presario (im-pres-i'ri-o), n [Tt.] One 
nv onganie, . Manages, or conducts a com- 
concert or opera performers, 
In bread bread (inbred), 1. See under BAKER. 
Inbreak (in’brak), nm A sudden, violent in- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





INFANCY 


road or incursiun; an irruption: opposed to 
outbreak, 


Deshuttes and Yarigny, massacred at the first in- 
inet padphee caged. ariple 
breed (inbred), vi, To breed from ani- 
parentage or otherwise 
= poe Ra Salalons to breed in-and-in. 
Inburst (in’bérst), n <A bursting in from 
without; an irruption; an inbreak: opposed 
to outburst. 


Let but that accumulated insurrectionary mass 
find entrance, like the infinite dubwer? of ware. 


ripley, 

Incandescence, ». [add. + Tnaniaamende 
hight, iu elect. see ELECTRIC in Suny rp. 
Incarnate, a. pe (Jn, priv., and L. caro, 
carnis, flesh. ] Not in the flesh; divested of 
a body; disembodied. 

1 ant pe itn He that devil carnate or mucar- 
against a virtue go yon md 


Incavo-rilievo (in-kii’ vo-ré-li-avO), n. nity 
A style of art similar to cavo-rilievo, Call 
also Intaglio- 


rilerato. 
Incitative (in-sit'a-tiv), n. A provocative; a 


stimulant; an incitan 


They all carried wallets, which, as appeared after- 
wards, were well provided with mctarioes, and such 
as provoke to thirst at two leagues’ distance. 


Fare 
Incredulous, a. [add.] + Not easy to be be 
lieved; one oe mM 


N Raaiot . aptrebesberste 
a a re 5 scrape Srna mstaee 


Tnoremate (in-kr@'miat), v.¢, Same as : Cre- 
mate, 
Incubation, . [add.] The act of sleep 
for oracular dreama. ms 
This place was celebrated for the worship of AEs- 
culapius, in whose temple facwbafion, fe, sleeping 
for oracular dreama, eg e E.R. Tiydor. 
Indican (in‘di-kan), A colourless sub- 
stance found in p sobs which yield indigo- 
blue, in human blood and urine, and also in 
the blood and urine of the ox, and which 
forme indigo when in a state of decompoal- 


tion, 
Individualism, nm, [add.] A system or 
condition in which each individual works 
for his own enda, in either social, political, 
or religious matters, 
ualistic(in-di-vid'i-al-is"tik), a. Of, 
tear to, or characterized by individu- 
aliam ; caring supremely for one’s self, 
Prof. W. BR. 
Indo-Chinese (in-dé-chi'néz), a. Of or 
seek wpe hg to Indo-China, the south-eastern 
ninsula of Asia, or to its people or their 


guages. 
Induced (in-diiet’), p. anda. Caused by in- 
duction. — Induced current, in elect. one ex- 
cited by the presence of primary current, 


—Jndueed ' firm, magnetism produced 
in =o — * en Bmagns is men he 
a wire, through which a curren pmas 

is ed round it. 

Inebrious (in-é'bri-us), @ Drunken, or 


causing drunkenness; intoxicating, ‘With 
tnebriqus fumes distract our brains.” Jom 


Brown, 

uality (in-ef-fek’ti-al"i-ti), =. 
Something powerless or unable to produce 
the ee eee effect. "A Vagne aurora 

brilliant inefectuality." Carlyle. 

Raritan (In-e'lé-kwens), n. The state 
or ley of being ineloquent; want of elo- 
quence; habit of not speaking much. 


To us, a8 already hinted, the Abbot's eloquence is 
less admirable than his teefeguence, his Kreat invalu- 


able talent of wile 
5 nial (in-ek'wi-ti), 1, Unlaiotees: in- 


nee, 


Habitaally, if we trace party fi fo its sources, 
we find on the one side maintenance of and onthe other 
i sestae to some form of ineguity, AY. Spencer, 

ble (in-es-kaip'a-bl), a. Not to be 
natal orescaped from; inevitable. ‘Within 
ry clutch of inescapable anguish." George 


Inexpansible (in-ek- si-bl), a. Incap- 
Prat Tyndall eandaded dilated, or diffused. 
re all 
Inexpectable (in-ck-spekt'a-bl), a. 
be ear not to be looked for, 
i table, unconceivable mercy." 


Nat to 
‘What 


Bp. 


t (in-ek-spekt’ ant), a. Not 
expecting; not waiting; not looking for. 
‘Loverlesa and inezpectant of love." Char- 


lotte Bronte, 

inran (in'fal), mn. An incursion; an inroad. 
Tntascy, n (add) + Inexpressiveness; want 
of utterance; inability to speak. 


So darkly do the Sason Annals deliver their meet 
ing with more than won infancy. Miite 


w, wig; wh, ‘whig; zh, azure.—See KY. 
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Herv&. 
Intoleradility (in-te)’ér-a-Lii’i-ti), mn. The 
abuts on quality of being intolerable; un- 
heugablenees, excessive badness. 
The yewatte.: of your true pun is in the direct ratic 
ol ut, ferdale gs aeaenty, Poe. 
Intoxzicable fin tokwi-ka-bl)a. Capable of 
being Intexleated) or made dmink; capable 
of being highly elated In spirits. 
if the people fwerep not vr iunticicade as to 
A i wrthithe te Ltda od tanee, ne ged could come 
eof -aeey Goole poleet Reyer North, 
Intoxzicate, of (add.| ¢To poison. 
Af. at, f oe wid wet polsen = for the one doth sr- 


foonde amd sbey the cater, the other feedeth and 
ceccvepbadec Us Gntoce Latineer. 
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itmeredenc)et a. “12 c.afecerate ates e oir i 
ial naira | om» Hawn 
Isoseismal, [soseismic \i-sd-sis mal. i-s+ 
aia. 2 Cur sw equal. and ggieni-e 
2 sfaging. an earthyuake. from seu, te 
shage | Arpiied tu ies cf equal setsmal 
disturtan.e os the earth's surface. 

Ts ss gereral ys crsat 2 after an earths iake t- tra.c¢ 
Refine: f mast. sturvance, where the dumaue 
te toe ar aker, sclreryp ras been greatest. The ir- 
i Caungy ors Wate n in termed the nieuz seisr. - 
cume, Wit Locs aiceg whach the overthrow :! 
GCjects May be reyarnded as praatkaly the sawe are 
KNOWN as RSIS PR CUES f£ucy. Sr. 

Itaciam, Itacist (¢ta-sizm, @ta-sist) a. 
(Fr. itaciame, itaciste.) See Eraciséx, Ers- 


, CIST, in Supp. 
I-wis (i-wis’), ado. See Wis, Ywis. 


J. 


Jactitation, n. [add.}—Jactitation of mar- 
riage, in law, a suit having for its object tw 
compel any one averring that he or she is 
married to another, to produce proof of the 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; §, Se. few. 


JACULATORES 


averment If this isnot done decree passes 
ordering the claimant to keep perpetual 
silence on the subject. 
Jaculatores (jak’ti-la-to"réz), n. pl. (Lj 
chlor, jaculatus, to throw the javelin.) 


DARTER. 

Jagua (jag’i-a), 9. Same as Jnajd Palm, 
Japan-black (ja-pan’blak), n. 
J upnn-inequer. 

Japan-clover (ja-pan'klé-vér), x. A low 
annual plant (Le mo striata), a native 
of Eastern Aaja, ntrodnosd in some un- 


Same as | 


| 


known manner iuto the Southern States of | 


North America before 1845, where it has 
spread with wonderful rapidity. It grows 
to the height of little over a foot on the 
poorest soils, _ is much used as fodder. 
.}—Japanese milk, a dress 


Japanese, a, [add 
fabric having a linen warp and silken weft. | 
Jar (jir).—On the jar, ou the turn; a little | 


way open: a colloquial or vulgar’ form of 
ajar (which see) Lode rel, 

Jargonist (jir'gon-ist), n. One who uses a 
Particular jargon or phraseology; one who 
repeats byrote popular phrases, professional 
slang, or the like. Miss Burney. 

Jarool (ja-rol’), nm <A magnificent timber 
tree (Lajerstrémia regine) common in the 
Indian peninsula and in Burmah. It yields 
a blood-red wood, which, though eoft and 
open in the grain, is greatly need in India 
for boat-building sand for the knees of ships 
on account of ita great durability un ler 
water. The native Indian Lereeres esteem 
Various parta medicinal, the astringent root 


being used as a remedy for thrush, its bark | 


and leaves as purgatives, and its seeds as a 
Jedding- (jed’i ks ), A sto 
-axe ng-nks), 1. ne- 
Mason's tool; a cavil (which see). 
Jestword (jest werd), n. A person or thing 
that is the object of jests or sieleuib FY bats 
for jests or laughter; a laugh 
‘The jesticord of a mocking band." 
ew's-apple (jiz'ap-l),n. See MAD-APPLE. 
, we 
iz the atyle of a jig. 

Fig of a tune at the tongue's end, canary to it 
with your feet, humour it with turning up your eye- 
lists. Sak, 

Jiggered (jig’érd), a. Suffering from the 
burrowing of the jigger or chigoe (see 
CHIGOE): used as a vulgar imprecation. 
Dickens. Gie’ orticaitt , 

Jig-saw (jig’sa). m A vertically reciprocat- 
‘oy saw, moved bya vibrating lever or crank 
ri 

Job's-news (joliz’niiz), n. Evil tidings; bad 
news, auch as Job's servants brought him. 

Poverty escorts him; from home there can nothing 
came escept 5 ad's-nems, Carriyie. 

Job's-post (jobz'pést), n. <A bearer of ill 
news; & Messenger carrying evil tidings. 

This Fet"'s-aorf from Dumouries, thickly preceded 
and escorted bby so many other Fat" reports, reached 
the Convention. Carlyle. 

Jointless pvc a. Having no joint; 
hence, stiff; rigid 

‘Let me die ene were her words, remaining 
Jutaftiers and immovable. Richardson. 

Jokesmith (jok'amith),m A fessional 
joker, ove whu manufactures jokes. [Rare.] 

I feared to give occasion to the jests “ nie Aper 
Jor ea, ; 


Joss (jos), m [Chinese joss, a deity, cor- 
rupted from Pg. deos, from L deus, a 
A Chinese idol. * Those pagan joases." » POL 
cot, 
Critick in jars and forses, shews her birth, 
Drawa, like the britth: ware itsell, aot earth, 
i 
Joss-house Gothen, m [See Joss.] A 
Chinese temple 
Jovialize (jd'vi-al-iz), v.f. To make jovial ; 
to cause to be pet or jolly. ‘An activity 
that jorialized us a Misa Burney. 
Jovian (jé’vi-an),a@ (See Jovian.) Of or 
une to J ad the chief divinity of the 
mans, or to the planet Jupiter. 
Jubilate (ja’bi-lat), vi. To rejoice; to exult: 


to triumph. ‘Hope jubdating cries aloud." 
Carlyle. 

The hurrahs were yet ascending from onr_fmdilat 
ree hips wimney. 


Juglandine (jug-lan'din), n. <A substance 
contained in the juice expressed from the 
green shell of the walnut (Juglans regia). 
It is use) as a remedy in cutaneous pic 
srvphulous diseases, also for dyeing the 
hair Wlack. 
Julienne (vhii-lé-en),». [Fr.] A kind of 
soup tale with various herbs or vegetables 
cut in very amall pieces. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


g, 90; j, job; 


a Treen | 
jadd. | Te sing in jig ime; to sing | 
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ABRUS. 
Juramentallyt 
juro, to swear, } 
are ttacy confirmed.” 
jus-ell'an), @ In bet applied 
‘sy the grag system of Pat. ante 
originally promulgated by Jussieu, a French 


botanist, which mupersecied the artificial | 


system of Linnwus. The system has been 
improved by De Candolle, Lindley, the 
Hookers, and others, though the ly n- 


ciples are the same as originally sketched | 


out by its founder. 


K. 


Kabyle (ka-bél), a [Ar kbila, a 
One belu 
ing A 
oneof t 


league, | 


black population. 
Eafir, n. (add.) An inhabitant of Kafiristan, 
a region of Afghanistan, on the southern 
slopes of the du Kush. The Kafira are 


not of the same religion or origin as the | 


“a ge Afghans and Tartara, but in 

language, religion, and even physiognomy 
are akin to the Hindus. 

Eaimakan (ki-ma-kan’), 1. Same as Cai- 
widce mn, 

Baka “ terro (kak-a-tér'ro), nm. See DACRKYD- 
UM. 

Ealmuc, Ealmuck (kal'muk), ». Same as 
Calne. 

Karaism (ki'ra-izm), n, The doctrines or 
tenets of the Karnites. See KARAITE. 

Karma (kir’ma),n. According to the teach- 
fe of Buddhism, the ate of the qua- 

es of any sentient be ng at death, or the 

general result of the conduct of such being, 
considered as determining the nature and 
lot of the new sentient being that must 


take his place at death, and which by the > 


Buddhists is regarded as having the same 
individuality with the dead. 


(ka-ros’), n. Same as Carosse. 


Davi 


a 
Karrawan! (kar'a-wan), n. Same as Cara- Klepto 
Onn. eg thence by karrawans to Cop- | 


tos." 
Eat, nat (kat), n The Arabic name of 
Kana (ka eal ay See CATHA. 

In the Turkish Empire, a dis- 
= ~ en division of a sandj 
out for administrative pu and under 

makan. derick Martin. 
‘wér-THi), a. Worthy of 


ther keep-worthy docn- 
Sane hy W. Taylor. 
wiser, (kei'ok)" nm A kind of small anchor. 


[Loc 

eens (kem'bo), of. To place akimbo. 
‘And he kemboed hia arms." Aichardeon. 

Keno (ké'nd), mn See Loto in Supp. 

Kerite (ké'rit), n. (Gr. kéros, wax 
of artificial vuleanite in which the caout- 
choue is replaced by asphaltum or tar, and 
this being combined with animal or vege- 
table oils ia Meer ie by eulpbar. 
ettle-drum. d.] [Keftle, that is the 
tea-kettle, and ee in seuse of entertain- 
ment or ty.) A tea- 
afternoon before dinner [Fashionable slang.] 

Ketureen (ket-u-rén’), n A kind of vehi 
used in Jamaica 
ketureen, a sort of sedan-chair with the 
front and sides knocked out, and mounted 
onagig body." Mich. Scoft 

-was’}, mn. Same as Amos. 


Khawaass (ka 
EKheu (ki), » See BLACK-VARNISH TREE. 


the rule of a kai 
Keep-worthy (ké 


ee Sieg 


Khidmutgar (kid-mut'giir), n. Same ag 


Khitmutgar, 

Kickable (kik’a -bl), a. Capable or worthy 
of being k ee ‘A most noengaging, hick- 
able boy." Eliot. 

iid In low slen 
thief; one o the ewell-mob, Wroi, 

Kiddy-  (kid'i-pi), » A pie made of kid's 
or guat's flesh. Kingaley. 

mpAney Eps (kid'ui-lipt), a. Hare-lipped. 


Kidsman (kidz’man), ". In low slang, one 
who trains young thieves. Dickens, 
‘Kiltock (ki'jang), n. A name of the muntjac. 


Took (ki). See KELLOCK in Supp. 
nee 


™i - ruae ei), a. Same os 
Gladsto 
Kincob (kin'kob), rig ‘[Hind. kimkhwab, 
h, Fr. ton; 


, & genteel 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


ing to a race of Berbers inhabit- | 
and Tunis. The Kabylea are 

e chief indigenous peoplesof North | 
Weat Africa, distinct from the Ethiopic or | 


marked | 


y held in the | 


A kind | 


 Semante-Dends ( (Jam/bI-bédz), n. pl See | 








‘Drove me home in his | 


KRITARCHY 


kineah, brocade. ] Made of a brocaded fab- 
ric, ‘Sandal-wood workboxes ancl kineob 
scarfs.’ Thackeray. [Anglo-Indian.} 
Eindergarten (kin' 5H etl nm [G., lit. 
children-garden.) A kind of infante’ school, 
intermediate between the nursery and the 
primary school, in which play is combined 
with a certain amount of educational igri 
ing, the latter being based especiall 
object-leasons, and in teaching the child to 
produce simple articlea or objects of an ele- 
mentary kind so as to develop the thinking 
faculty and induce habits of order. The 
name was given by the originator of the 
BS ip Friedrich Froebel, 
esodic 1 -né-aod'ik), a. [Gr. kinésis, 
motion, and Aedos, a way. ;" In anat. aterm 
applied to the ory matter of the spinal 
cord as being capable of transmitting motor 
impressions 





| King-fish. [add.] In the United States, a 


name applied to Menficirrius nelulosus, 
otherwise called Bermudas Whiting; also, 
to Cybivm regale, a fish somewhat resem- 
bling a mackerel. 

Kinology (ki-nol'o-jl\,n. [Gr. bined, to move, 
and , discourse.) A name sometimes 
given to the branch of physics dealing with 
the laws of motion. 

Kip Skip), n. A house of ill fame. Gold- 

n. [Per. kiemwut.) An 
Eastern term for fate or destiny. 

Kissee (kis-8"), m A person who is kissed, 

“3 contradiatinction tu the kisser. Ld. Lyt- 
‘on. 

Eitchendom (kich'en-dum), 1. The domain 
or department of the kitchen. Tennyson. 

Kitchener nysie (hic n. A cook. Carlyle. 

Eitchen-pi c oe ‘en-fiz-ik), m. Good 
and sek ng food. 

Well, after all Bite dey a iwrie® is the best physick. 
And the pers dactors : e world Doctor Dtet, Doc- 
tor Quiet, and tor Merryman. Swift. 

Kittenhood (kit'n-lyud), m The state of 
being a kitten. 


For thou art beautiful a ewer cat 
That wantoned in the joy of dutensood, 


Southey 
Kittenish (kit’n-ish), a. Like a kitten or 
what pertains to a kitten; fond of gir wa 3 


‘Such a kittenish disposition in her," 
ardsot 


maniac (klep-té-mi‘ni-ak), w. 
who ag te wi ep Pe aeeg 
Elip-fish. Same as Clipp- 

Eloof (kléf),n. [D.,a gap, achasm.] Inthe 
Cape Colony and neighbouring settlements, 
a common name ee "iD, ude. oegully. 

Eneadingly ng- v. In the man- 
ner of one I kneads. ‘With her hands, 

ressed kneadingly.” Leigh Hunt, 
ckknacka (nik-nak‘a-to-ri), mn A 
ieser rind of knicknacks, such as toys or 


c 
For my cant [keep a RmicRemecanry ot © or toy-shop. 
Brown. 


He was single and his house a sort of teschhnack- 
alors. Roger North, 


Enife, Knive (nif, niv), vt To stab witha 
knife. 


Knipperkin! (nip’ér-kin), n. A small mea- 
eed drinks anipperkin. Tom D’Orfey. 


One 


Knitting-cupt (nit‘ing-knp), m A cup of 
wine or other liquor handed round after a 
couple were knit in the bands of matrt- 


B, 


Jonson. 

e (nob’ker-i), ». A kind of blud- 
geon or heavy weapon with 
a handle in use among the 
Katfire of South Africa. 

Knotted, [add.] In arch. 
knotted r, o pillar some- 
times occurring in the Ro- 
manesque style,so called from 
being carved in such a way 
that a thick knotted rope ap- 

ars to form part of it. 

Kohl (kol), «= =A black _Pig- 
ment or powder which in 

‘pt and other parts of 
Africa and the Eset is used 
a2 o cosmetic, the women 
blackening the edges of the 
eyelids both above and below 
with it to heighten their 
charms. This custom pre- 
vailed among both sexes in 
Fey t im very ancient times. 


’ Lane 

Knotted Pillar, +. Koos-koos (kiie’kia), ni. Same 
Coma-cotus. 

Eritarchy (kri'tair-ki), n_ (Gr. kritds, a ge 


and arOke: rule] The rule of the judges 
over the people of Israel. ‘ , Jep~ 


Knobk 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


KUDOS 


thah, Gideon, and other heroes of the bri- 
tarchy.” Southey. 

Kudos (ki'dos), vt. To bestow kudos on; 
to glorify. *‘ Kudoa'd egregiously in heathen 
Greek.’ Southey. 

Kiimmel (kim'l), n, [G. biimmel, caraway. | 
A liqueur made in Germany, Russia, &c., 
flavoured with caraway seeda, 

(kodr'sil) aw [U., Tit. cure-hall— 
kur, cure, and saad, a hall. ] A public hall 
or room for the use of visitors in connec- 
tion with many German watering-places or 
health resorts. Newsrooms and rooms for 
a a i are usually associated with the 


EKuteh (kuch), » Same as Cutch. 

h (ki'mo-graf), n. ([Gr. a 
wave, and grapid, to write.) An sr 
ment by means of which variations in the 
pressure of the blood in some ope of the ves- 


sela of a living animal can be measured and | 


hically recorded. 
Kyriolexy (ki'ri-6-lek-si), n. (Gr. Ayriolexia, 
kyriox, governing, literal, and lexis, 
te 


speech.) The use of ral a3 0 
figurative expreasiona or of w 
and definite senses. 


in clear 


Ls, 


[D., acamp.)] In South 
d of ar- 


(li'gér), n. 

2} 4 greener pt a me 
ranging the wagons of a travelling party 
in a suitable mauner for defence against 

pte 

n, [add |] The name is also ap- 
plied to Seeitone intricate arrangements of 
da or lines widely used for ornamenta- 
tion. Labyrinths of mosaic work were early 





Laliyrinth, 


adopted as ornaments in the floors of Chris- 
tian churches, und some of these were in- 
tended to be used as means of gainin 
favour with Heaven, all their turns an 
windings being followed by the pious on 
their knees in lieu of a pilgrimage. The 


ng shown in the cut is one of this | 


Labyrinth (lal'i-rinth), vf To shut u 


, in- 
close, or entangle in a maze or labyrinth. 


Keats, (Rare. | 
Lack t (lak), vt [Akin to leek, to weer 
want; Icel. lakr, defective. ] To pierce 


through and through the hull of with shot. 
Alongside ran bald Captain John, and with his 
heat shot, says his son, an eye-witness, docked the 
admiral through and through, ingaiey. 
Lack-thought (lak’that), a. Wanting or 
lacking thought; foulish; stupid; vecant. 
‘An a 80 lack-thought and lackadaisycal." 


Southe 
Laoane (ts: kin’), ". A lacuna; asmall empty 
space; a gap; a hiatus; a defect. 

A litte wit, oras that is not always at hand, a little 
impudence instead of it, throws its rampant briar 
over dry faces, ander, 

Ladin (lad'in), n west! wig from Latin. ] 
A wore Mey the a ‘ Romansch, or 
nguage spoken in some parts of 
Switzerland and iis 
(li-dé'no), m. .] A Central Ame- 
rican name for o half. red descendant of 
white and Indian parents: a mestizo, 
iady, n. [add.) The caleareous a apparatus 
in the cardiac part of the stomach of the 
lobster, the function of which is the tritura- 
tion of the food. 
Ce op Aa (la'di-klok), mn. The lady-bird. 
olfe 
Lag-bellied (Ing’bel- lid),a, Having a slac 
eras belly. * Lag-bellied toad A n= 


Lam (lam), v.t. To thrash; is beat, rei | 


lamm. "Pummel and lam her well, Jai mes 
Smith. 


Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, her: 


posed to | 





| Landside (land'sid), n. 





pine, pin: 
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Lamarckism (la- mark‘izm), n. The theory 

2 ge by Lomarck, a French natur- 

that all apace of plants and animals 

- escended from a common simple form. 

m [add J— Latter Lammas, an 

ironical term equivalent to the classic 
‘Greek cailends,’ that is, never. 

Courtiers thrive at defer Larimas day. 


He is writing a treatise which will be published 
probably about the time the Thames is ipuriied , if 
the season of feficr Lavina s, Mrngaiey. 

Lancasterian (lan-kas-té'ri-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to or checantertatic of a system of edu- 
cation brought prominently before the pub- 
lic by Joseph Laneaster, The principal 
feature of the system was the teaching of 
the younger pupils by the more advanced 
students, called monitors; hence, the terms 
monitorial and mutual instruction system 
sometimes used as equivalents. 

Lancastrian (lan-kas'tri-an), n In Eng. 
Aist. an adherent of the descendants of Johu 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who was the 
fourth son of Edward II1., and whose d- 
aon, Henry Bolingbroke (afterwards Henry 
IV. ) claimed the crown by right of that de- 
scent. The claims of the opposite the 
Yorkists) were founded on the descen 
their head from Lionel Duke of York, third 
son of Falward II]. The thirty years’ struggle 


for the crown (the War of the Roses) was | 


terminated when Henry VII. of the House 
of Lancaster defea Richard 
ITT.and married Elizabeth, heiress 
of the House of York. 

Lance, [add ]—Holy lance, an in- 
strument of peculiar shape used 
in the Greek Church to divide the 
communion bread before conse- 
cration. It has an ornamental 
handle terminating in a cross 
below and a blade resembling 
the point of a lance. 


ae ee te ~ataj), 7. 
or platform, frequently 





A stage 
80 conatmnetod as to rise and fall 
with the tide, for the conveni- pay 
ence of landing or shipping pas- Lance, 


sengers and goods. 
Landlordis m (land'lord-izm), mn. The social 


and political doctrines or principles, to- 
gether with the class feeling and ways of 
acting supposed to be characteristic of 
landed proprietors a5 a “sag (Dl é principle 
or practice of having the d owned b 

landlords, who let it to tenanta J. 8, Mil 

The flat side of a 
pou which presses against the unploughed 


Languescent (lang-gwes'ent), a. Growing 
languid or tired. Carlyle. 
, ". [add.) In pedestrian matches, the 
whole length of the course alon which the 
coaspatiters have to go to and a certain 
number of times to complete a specified 
ce; thus, in a course of 440 yards long 
. pedestrian would have to do four laps or 
before completing a mile. 
tastheacd (lap’bord), nm A board resting 
on the lap, employed by tailors for cutting 
out or Lec Oa mage 
en (lirch’en), a. Of or pertaining to 
larch, rehen trees." Keats, 
Latiner t (la'tinr), m. Same as Latinist. 
Pee he a 


aven-dér), e.£ To sprinkle or 


eet with vert \evontar 
The solemn clerk goes farenarread and shown. 


Law, [add.) An allowance in distance 
or tim me granted to a weaker competitor in 
a race or the like; permission given to one 
competitor to start a certain distance abead, 
or a certain time before another, in order to 
equalize the chances of winning. 


This winged F meee peels eae Spas Der aan, 
easily elves tiem w, fetches them up 4 
wi or 


Lay, ». [add] A slang term for a scheme 
or plan; specifically, the particular line or 
branch ao is crntansion that a thief or other 
rogue adopts. 

*The kinchins, my dear,* said Fagin, ‘is the young 
children that's sent on errands by their mothers wi 
re epilator and the fay is a to'ake 

Leaderette (léd-er-et’), n. A short leader 
or leadi y article in a newspaper. 

Leather-t 
of artificial leather, composed of lea 
scraps, oakum, canvas waste, paper, &c., 
mixed together, rendered adhesive by glue 
or cement, and rolled Into sheets; now ex- 
tensively used in shoemaking. 


note, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 








eTH'ér-bird), n. A kind | 


LIP-COMFORT 


no Nad jon), «ef. To enroll or form into 
* Legioned soldiers" Keats 
told (lent oid, a. [L. lena, lentia, a len- 
Lento and G. eidos, resemblance.] Shaped like 
or resembling a lens. 
(lep-i-dom'e-lin), m (Gr. 
fet ead lepidos, a e, and melas, 1rd, 
ck.) A variety of uniaxal mica, jet black 
in colour, found in granitic veins, and oc- 
curring in small six-sided tablets, or an 
tion of minute opaque scales united 
in ulo-laminar masses. Page. 
Levitate (lev'i-tit), v2 (See LEVITaTIon.) 
To canse to become buoyant in the atmo- 
ere; to make light, so as to Hoat in the 
e to deprive of normal gravity: a term 
used b spiritualats, who claim e power 
of causing solid bodies to fuat in the atmo- 
sphere through the medium of spirits 
Levitate (lev'i-tit), 71. To become light 
Ere ti Oe pe tg rieg ta ee See the 


tid did), (lid), . t To cover with a lid; to puta 

lid or cover on. ‘ His eyes remain hal! 

lidded, piteous, languid.” Kea 

Lie-tea (7té) n A Canela: oo 

of tea-dust mixed with gum or Pica ap 

sometimes mineral matter: frequently sold 

Y unprincipled dealers for genuine tea. 
(lif'a-ré), n. An arrow carrying 

a line or cord, and fired from a gun for the 

pucpose of establishing communication be- 


ween o veasel and the shore in cases of 
shipwreck. ‘The arrow-head haa! barba, 
ao that it ad more readily catch in the 


rad riggin 
Life- Life’ s-blood (lif blad, life blad), 
ni. it more or less constant spasmodic 
aater of the eyelid or lip: called aleo Live- 


My upper lip had the motion in t, throbbing lke 
the Taunton Cnich we call the #(fr-é yD 
Ai cia relcost. 
Lifelikeness ll Neale -nes), m The quality 
of being lifelike; close or striking resem- 
blance of a picture or the like to the living 
original; likeness to life. * An absolute iije- 
likeness of expression.’ Foe. 
raft), A raft for saving life 
in cases of shipwreck; especially, a kind uf 
raft ae male and carried on a vessel, 
forml Trnanent outfit 
Life’s- IFE-BLOOD, 
Life-shot ( lif’ shot), n. <A shot or bullet 
carrying a line, and used in the same way 
and for the aame purpose as a life-rocket. 


| Lifesome (lif'sum), = Animated; gay: 


mre lifesome and more gay. 


Cel ite 
Light-X tke r (lit'kép-ér The person 
rge of the lig fc or lnnters te A ina 
li yienon Ds or the like, 
Lillypilly pil-i), n. A name given in 
Australia Ps Mabe trees of the genus Acmena 
a. elliptica ia a handsome tree 
abundance of white flowers, and having a 
hard ad Cl pe wood, 


Lily pad ( ‘i-p n One of the broad 
floa fenven Uf ne water- ‘+. ‘Where a 
ae ‘Turks balanced ‘neath the 


lily-pacds. 

ao fecared [United States. ] 
red (it m'fing-gérd), a. Having 
AS —_ “nee the Angers covered with binl- 
lime, 80 that objects readily stick to them; 


hence, thievish ; ee 2 "False, lime- 
ngered servants.’ ff aul, 
l= (li-mik'o-lé ), an pl ([L linus, 


mod, and cole, to inhabit. ) A group of An- 
nelida belonging to the order Oligochwts; 
the mud-worms. 

Linaloa (li-na-lé'a), » «=A Mexican wool 
imported into other countries in order that 
a fragrant oil used in perfumery may be 
extracted i “" iy, ad + , 
Linger ng’ wér-Li), ve. Lingeringly:; 
slow adh hare | : 

She the refrain very low, diagend 
» 7 C hariatte val. 
See LinceT. £. B. Browning. 
Lint-white (lint'whit),a. As white as lint 
or ah flaxen. ‘ Lint-white lovka.’ Burns. 
na, [add] Any celebrated, famous, 
or notorious female personage. 
Fr. Tw f was bh Fi] 
ssiet to ~marwesh prebeten 5 oa noerers gi trian ~ hi 


For the last three months Miss Newrome has “en 
the greatest /iowers in Lomidon. Taochervy. 


Lip-born (lipborn), a ageing Bice the 
int only ; not arising Bye hee eart; mer 
c alorgennine. ‘His chea) regard ane 
his adorns words." Geo Eliot 

Lip-comfort (lip’kum- fart), i. Mere shal- 
low wards of consolation not ‘accom panied 
by genuin esympathy. Masginger. 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; =f, Sec. fey. 


LIP-COMFORTER 


Li mforter (lip'kum-fért-ér), n. One | 


w “4 consoles ur comforts with mere empty 
talk. 
Reverend /if-comyforiers who once a week 
Proclaim liow blessed are the poor. Soniiry. 

Lip-service (lip'sér-vis), nm. A mere verbal 
profession of service; service proffered in 
mere talk withuut deeda. 

Lithofracteur (lith-6-frak’tér), n. [Fr., from 
Gr. lithow, stone, and Fr, fracturer, to frac- 
ture.) A powerful explosive compound, 
consisting of about 52 parts nitro-glycerine, 
BO parts siliceous earth and sand, 12 parta 
powdered coal, 4 parts nitrate of soda, and 2 
parts sulphur. It is inferior for practical 
papens to dynamite, as bulk for bulk it 
img less explosive power, and explodes at a 
much lower tempernture. 

Liveable (liv'a-bl}, a. 1 Capable of being 
lived, or of being spent or passed in more 
or leas case, comfort, or content. ‘A live- 
able life.” Dr, Arnold,—2. Capable of being 
lived in; At for residence. [Rare.] 

There will be work for five summers at least before 
the place ts /ieaAye, Aftrs <f wren. 
Loaded (lad'ed), p. and a. Muagnetized by 
being brought inte contact with loadstone. 
‘Polluted forth like loaded needles to the 

north.” Prior. |Rare.] 


Lock, v.t. [add.]—To lock out, to close the | 


gates or doors of a work against, so as to 
put a stop to all labour; to throw out of 
employment by closing manufacturing or 
other establishments, so as to bring work- 
menu to the master’s terma; a4, seeing the 
men refused the reduced rate of wages, the 
masters locked them ov. 

Lock-hospital (lok hos-pit-al), nm A hos- 
pital for the treatment of venereal diseases: 
60 called because the inmates were formerly 
kept under lock and key, or in more or léss 
strict confinement. 

Lock-out (lokout), m The closing of a 
manifacturing or other place of work aguinst 
the workmen on the part of the masters, in 
order to bring the men to their terms as to 
hours, wages, or the like, or to counteract 
a strike on the part of workmen in other 
establishments or engaged in an interdepen- 
dent trade. 

Loculus, [add] Also used in the wider 
sense of une of any series of connected com- 
partments forming or belonging to one struc- 
ture. Thus the cells for receiving coffins in 
catacombs and burial vaults are loculi See 
cut CATACOMA, 

Locust (lé‘kust), oi To devour and lay 
waste like locusts; to ravage. 

This Philip and the blackfaced swarms of Spain ., . 
Come Jerking upon 15, Eat ua up, Penmyron, 
Locust-bean (lO kust-bén), m= The sweet 
pod of the carob-tree, Ceratonia Siliqua, 

See CERATONIA. 

Lodge-gate (loj'git), » Agate where there 

is a lodge or house for the porter or gnte- 


kee per. 

Logicality, calness (loj-ik-al‘i-ti, loj’- 
ik-al-nes), a. The state or quality of bein 
logical; correspondence or accordance wit 
the principles, laws, or rules of logic. 

Loller (lol'ér), mn. One who lolla or lies at 
ease, ‘One of the fashionable lollersa by 
profession.’ Miss Edgeworth. 

nee dQong’ mind), a. In geol. a term 
applied to all those unfosailiferous, or spar- 
ingly foasiliferuus, conglomerates, grits, 
selists, dil slates which lie at the base of 
the Silurian system, and which hy some ge- 
Ologists are regarded as constituting the 
Cambrian system. They are typically Noval: 
oped in the Lonaginynd Hills, Shropshire, 
whence the name. Page. 

Long-shore (leng'shér), a, Pertaining to, 
employed about, or haunting the shore, 
watersiile, quays, or wharves, ‘ Rascally 
lurching long-shore vermin, who get five 
pounds out of this captain, and ten out of 
that, and let him sail without them after 
all.” Kingeley. 


Loop-light (lop'lit), ». A small narrow 


light or winduw in the walla of a tower, | 


turret, or the like: a loophole for the ad- 
mission of light. Jean Ingelow. 
Loose-kirtle (lis kér-tl), ». A woman of 


louse character. Aingsley. [Rare.] 
Lordkin (lord‘kin), n. A littl or young 
lord; alordling. Thackeray. 


| 
| 


Loric Wwrik)... Same as Lerica,1, Browning. | 


Lothly (léth'li). a. andadv. Same as Loathly. 
Loto, Lotto (ld'té, lot’té), nm. [It. lotto, lot- 
tery.) A game of chance, played in some 
cases with a series of halls or knobs, num- 


| 











The balls are put into » revolving urn, and | 


a certain nomher allowed to drop one by 


ouéeatatime. The player who holdsa card | 


containing a column of “er correspond- 
ing to the numbers of each of the balla suc- 


cessively dropped gaina the stakes deposited | 


at the commencement of the game. It is 
usually played as a child's game, but one of 
the many varieties of it, called Keno, is 
played for considerable stakes in America, 

Love-lormness (luv lorn-nes), a. 
or quality of being luve-lorn. 

It was the story of that fair Gostanza who in her 
fowe-derunvess dewred to live no longer. 
Geernpe Elta, 

Low-minded (16'mind-ed), 2, Havinga mind 
or spirit animated by no lofty or noble as- 

irations or thoughts; grovelling; unaspir- 
ng; cowardly. 

Low-necked (lé‘nekt), ao. <A term applied 
to ladies’ dresses cut low in the neck, ao as 
to leave a liberal portion of the wearer's 
bust exposed. 

Lucency (li’sen-si), n. The state or quality 


of being lucent; brightness; lustre; eplen- | 


dour. ‘A name of some note and lucency, 


but bueency of the Nether-firesort.' Carlyle. | 


Ludby?t (lud‘hi), nm, Sameas Loteby, _ 
Lu (lud’izm), n. [See next entry.] The 
theories or practices of the Luddites; an or- 
ganized system of conspiracy for the break- 
age of machinery used in textile manufac- 

ures, 

Luddite (Iud'it), n. 
= deg who were leagued originally for 
@ purpose of destroying the improved 
manufacturing machinery introduced in 
England in the beginning of the present 
century, and 80 called from an idiot name 
Ned Lud, who had a propensity for break- 
ing stocking-frames. Their operations took 
the magnitude of insurrections in 1811 and 


several subsequent years, and were not sup- | 


pressed until numbers of the Luddites were 
tried and executed. 
Lumper, ». [add.) A militiaman, A. D. 
Hlackmore, [Provincial English. } 
Luwack (li’wak), n The common para- 
doxare or palm-cat (Poaradorurus typus). 
See PALM-CAT. 
uy foctnsn (li-gé'‘di-um }, mn. [Gr. lygddes, 
willow-like, flexible, from lygos, a willow 
twig, and eidos, ay mag A — of 
twining or climbing ferns, widely dispersed 
over the warmer parte of the world, anil 
frequently found in hothouse collections 
of ferns. The fronds are branched, with a 
scandent rachis, and they usually bear con- 
jugate branches, which are variously divided 


n a digitate or palmate manner, or else | 


they are pinnatifid or sometimes pinnate, 


Lyrism (lir'izm), mn. 
geuerally. 


The fyries, which had at first only manifested it- 
self by David's ref'a tece performance of ‘My love's 
a rose without a thom,” hac gradually assumed a 
rather deafening and complex character, 

George Estar, 


yas (li'sis), m «(Gr lysis, a solution, from 

wd, to dissolve,] In med. the solution or 
termination of disease which is operated 
insensibly, that is gradually, and without 
critical symptoms; as, in typhoid fever not 
acrisis but o (yew is reached on the twenty- 
first day. 


M. 


M. [add. }—To Aave an M under (or bry) the 
girdie, to have the courtesy of addressing 
by the title Mr., Miss, Mrs, &c.; to show 
due respect to persons by addressing them 
as Mr., Mrs, c&c. 

Marry come up, what plain Neveroutt methinks 
you might Aaw an MW wader your girdie, miss. 


Stayt. 
Macrencephalic, Macrencephalous 


(mak'ren-se-fal"ik, mak-ren-sef'al-us),a, (Gr. | 


makroa, long, and enkephalos, the brain. ) 
Having # long or large brain, 

Madreper (mad're-pérl), n. (It. madre- 
peria, rom madre, mother. and perla, pearl } 

other of pearL Longfellow. 

Madroma (ma-dré'ina),n. <A name in Cali- 
fornia for a beautiful tree (Arbutus Men- 
zierit) which bears a large edible berry much 
sought after by Mexicans and Indiana. 


bering from 1 to #0, with a set of cards or | Mzanad (mé'nad),n [Gr. mainas, mainados, 


counters having corresponding numbers. 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; 


from, mainomai, to rave.) A woman who 


bh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


The state | 


One of a band of con- | 
Maleficate (ma-lef'i-kit),v.t. (L. maleficus, 


The art or act of play- | 
ing the lyre; hence, musical performance | 


MARTINGALE 








took part in the orgies of Bacchus; & vo- 
taress of Bacchus; hence, a raving, frenzied 


woman. 

a. (add.] In med. a term ap- 
plied to a preparation prescribed extem- 
poraneously or for the occasion: as contra- 
distinguished from an oficinal medicine, 
or one kept prepared in the shops. 

Magnesium-lamp (ag ne shunt lamp } 
n. A lamp in which burning magnesium is 
meer loved for the pu.pose of illumination. 
Such lamps are of various forms, being 
adapted for the combustion of the metal 
formed into a wire or ribbon, or in a pulver- 
ized state. See MAGNESIUM. 

Maidenhair-tree (mad’n-har-tré), n. See 
SALISBURIA. 

(mal]’a-gash), n. A native or in- 
Madagascar. 
alagasy (mal-a-ga’si), n. 

of the natives of Madagascar. 
(mal]-a-ga’si), a. Of or pertaining 
to Madagascar, its people or their lan- 


guage. 

Malbrouk (mal’brék), n A monkey of the 
enus Cercocebus (which see). 

Maledict (mal’e-dikt), a. Execrated ; ac- 
cursed; damned. ‘The spirit maledict.’ 


a Ni (Rare.] 
r, 7. (add.) tOne who has done 
an injury or damage to a person or thing: 


as opposed to benefactor. 


Some benefactors in repute are mealcfactors in effect. 
Fuller. 





Malagash 
hahitant of 
The language 


a Wizard.) To bewitch; to maleficiate. Sir 

_H. Taylor. (Rare.) 

Maloo (ma-lo’), n. A name in India for 
Bauhinia Vahlii, a woody climbing plant, 
the bark of which is used for making ropes. 

Malty (mal’ti),a. Pertaining to or produced 
from malt. Dickens. 

v.t. ({add.}—T7o man it out = to brave 
it out; to play a seat part; to conduct 
one’s self stoutly and boldly. Dryden. 

Man-eater (man’ét-ér), n. A name applied 
to those tigers which have acquired a special 

reference for human flesh. 

-8 @ (man’en-jin), n. A form of ele- 
vator or lift for raising or lowering men, as 

in mines. What is spe- 
cially known as the man- 
engine consists of a ver- 
tical rod reaching from 
the surface to the bot- 
tom of a mine, and mov- 
ed upwards and down- 
wards by a steam-engine 
in the same manner as a 
pump-rod, platforms for 
standing being attached 
to it at 12 feet intervals, 
with corresponding plat- 
forms on the side of the 
shaft. This rod is moved 
by a 12-feet stroke, so 
that a man in descend- 
ing or ascending the 
shaft is carried down or 
up 12 feet at a time,step- 
ping alternately from a 
platform on the rod to 
one on the shaft. Twu 
roils with standing-places on each are some- 
times used, in which case there are no plat- 
forms on the sides of the shaft. 

Manipular, a. (add.) Pertaining to the 
hands, the use of the hands, or manipula- 
tion. ‘Safe and snug under his manipular 
operations.’ Ld. Lytton. : 

Mantra, n. [add.) One of the metrical or 
prose hymns or invocations which compose 
the part of a Veda called the Sanhita. See 
nhl re woe is 

Mar @ (mir’ge-rét),n. (Fr. margue- 
rites daisy, a pearl, from L. margarita, 
Gr. margarités, a pearl.) The ox-eye daisy, 





Man-engine. 


| Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 
Marist (ma‘rist), a. Pertaining or relating 


to the Virgin Mary; devoted to the service 
of the Virgin; as, Marist monks. 
Markworthy (mark’wér-rHi),a. Worthy or 
deserving of being marked or noted; note- 
worthy. 
To the commonest 
fact or two may visibly disclose itself. 
Marriage-favour (ma’rij-fa-vér),n. A knot 
of ribbons or other like ornament worn at a 


marriage. 
Martingale, n. [add.) In gambling, the 
doubling of stakes again and again until 
the player wins. 
You have not played fats Do not do so; above 
all avoid a martingale if you do, Thackeray. 


esight a markunerthy old 
Carlyle, 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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Medal (mei‘sl) ¢& Ts decorate with a 
Invias, i crafter a Ineial upm: to present 
with a medal as a mark of honcar. 

irre wes Swe meds yy the . Sx hemac- 
Mev 4 Fe i edn FOP IL, ppaeaige por Wwrrs.tet, act 
Taackter sy. 

mn “ait! In muse, the melodic 
Phrase or wrton cA a chant between the 
reiting Deote ant the Lext «lee. 

-far-ad) no (Gr. 
mejaa, grat, ‘a x fared: In elvetrana 
etry, a mibLon farads fee Fara in Supp 

Megawebder ‘meds vi-tér) 0. In electrotn- 
etry. anuiilem weitere, weter being the anit 
A magnetic quantity or pole. see WEBER 


in 4a ' 
+5 (meg'im;,n In electrometry,a : 
Mtacn eine Niet china. See OHM. 
Meizoseiamic ‘mi-25-sis’mik), a. [4Gr. | 
wneizen, greater, an] stisines, an -t 
quake ) A term applied t the zme or line | 
of maximum diatariance by an earthquake, 
where the damage done ts theshaken country , 
haa beven greatest. the Lne indicating this 
max.iuuin teinz called the sacizcecurmic , 
curce. Kucy. Brit 
(melé-a-zri"na), n. A genus of | 
Ineoilamcs, the pearlsysters see PEARL 
Me (meél’yor-izmn), n. The doctrine 
oF op.nion that everything in natare is so 
ordered as to produce a progressive impruve- 
ment James Sully. 
(men wir-izm), n. The act or 
artof enting memoirs Carlyle. 
Memorably, adc. jadd] In a manner so 
as to vecome impressed on the memory. 
Why sho sald the machinery Af the lemgent poem he 


Grawn cat te estataish an ot.vioustr.th which a singe 
verse would exhalat more pluniy and sncmer ony 


andor. 

Menobranchus (men-6-brang‘kua), n. (Gr. 
men), & remain, and branchia. giila}) A 
genus of perennibranchiate Awphibia, nat. 
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Metalogical :m<<-a-1 i iz-ain 
preGx mets. tes i api E lLowal | Be- 
peced the povicwe «f oat: 
the epdecre A apr. Cratemp ev. 
Metasomatiam (met‘a- 
*p-1m2-(5 63, met-escomsazm) a Gr 
meta, cLanzre and somes. simate. the bry * 
1 Same as Meicnwmmatari. —2 boeh 
im the fen and suletarce of a rock due ti 
chemical ; ; 


the a7 
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traveling roand the sun thas “n coming into 
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Micrococcus (mi-kré-kek‘us}, a (Gr. 
saukria, stuall, and kctzkce. a berry, a kernel } 
In zd a m:croscopic organism of a round. 
bead-hike form allied to Bacteria 

Microfarad (mi‘kré-far-ad). = § [Gr. 
mikroe, small, and E. farad (which see} ] 
In electrometry, the millicnth part of a 


(mi'krém) nv. { Gr. mikroe, 
amali. and E cAm iwhich see)> In elee- 
trometry, the millionth y.art of an chm 


timid ipz-nes, nn. The , 
edivcri 


atate of Ueing middling; m ty. 


I make ft a wistce to bec ster? eh my eraddh~;- 
ners... Riv aways Lard: ¢. 40 thaicoe 142k 
ask cfners te take st foe supernorty. Cece Ecut. 


Midrash ‘mi‘'rash), n. (Heb. explanation J 
A general name of the lalmudic writings of 
the Jews, including both the Hagada and 
the Halacha. 


Milden (nild'eny ti To become mild; to 
grow lesa severe, stringent, or intense; to . 
soften, as, the weather gradually 

Milk-leg 
or Phlegmasia dolens. See PHLEGMASIA. 


Miliier (méi-yaé), = [(Fr.}) In the metric | 


system, a weight equal to a thousand kilo- 
métres, or 2205 Ita avoirdupois (nearly a 
ton). It is the weight of one cubic metre_ 
of water at 4° Centigrade. 
Milling (mil’ing), n. 1. The process of 
grinding or ps passing through the inachinery 


The small transverse ridges | | 


néte, not, move; 


mildens. 
imilkleg), n. Same as White-teg | 


tube, tub, byll; 


— 
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Misology (=:s- cl'o-FtL a! 
gus. hatred of argcment wf hearuieg—oins, 


hatred. an-i . PeRce. 5 Te 
hatred cf learning or * The 
sombee hierarcts.f meer? . Wie take sway 

BM ovicy (Bare. 


the keys of knew ledee “J 
Missee (miset. ct To take a wrong vier 
of: not to have a correct view cf: te see 2 
a false o¢ distorted hght ‘Several thinp 
wiser. untroe” Carly 
Miesee (mets i. rt 3 To take a wre. 
false, or dist. rted view: mot to see acct- 
rately Car ye 
Mitten (mito. et To put mittens co 
* Mittened cate catch no mie.” Frverrd 
Molly «mel: n. The malkennck or fal 
mar See FCiwak 
Molochise (m6 lok-iz) v.c To sacrifice or 
immolate aste Moloch Trareeea 
imon-endrilL nan Marriage t 


pat 
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not the type of Mind, but a special and complex 
modification of it. cademy. 
Monkey, » [(add.)— Monkey's allowance, 
a humorous term equivalent to more kicks 
than halfpence. Kingsley. 


Monkey (mung’ki), v.t. To imitate as a 
monkey to ape. ‘Monkeying the 
Lord.’ E. B. Browning. 


Monocism (mo-né'sizm), n. The state of 
being monacious. 

Monogenist (mo-noj’e-nist), n. One who 
maintains the doctrine of monogeny, or 
claims that the different races of mankind 
have descended from a single stock. 

Monogyny (mo-noj’i-ni), n. [Gr. monos, 
sole, and gyné,a woman.) Marriage to one 
woman only; the state of having but one 
wife at a time. 

Monomorphic (mon-6-mor’fik), a. Having 
the same or closely allied type of structure; 
in biol. retaining the same form throughout 
the various stages of development; mono- 
morphous. 

Monotype (mon’6-tip), n. The only or sole 
type; especially, a sole species which con- 
stitutes a genus, family, or the like. 

Monoxylous (mo-noks’il-us “ normed 
of a single Piece, of wood. Dn mul son. a 

Moodishly (méd’is » Inam 
sulky, or sullen manner; moodily. Rich. 
ardson. 

Moon-face (moén’fas), n. A full round face: 
one of the principal features of beauty in a 
woman according to Oriental ideas. ‘Sur- 
veyed the beauties of his time as the Caliph 
the moon-faces of his harem.’ Thackeray. 

Moon-raking (mon’rak-ing), n. Wool-ga- 

ering 
My wits were gone moon: nk: 
y ® D. Blackmore. 

Moot,tn. [add.] An assembly or meetin ting. 
especially for deliberation; a mote. 
Green. 

Moriant (m6’ri-an), n. A Moor. 

In vain the Turks and AMorians armed poe’ 
arvTaxk. 

Morinda (m6-rin’da), n. A genus vot small 
trees or shrubs of the order Cinchonaces 
common in tropical Asia and the Polynesian 
islands. Their bark and roots are exten- 
sively used for dyeing, their bark producing 
a red, their roots a yellow dye. tinctoria 
is common in India 

Morrice (mor’is), v.t. To dance or perform 
by dancing. ‘Since the demon-dance was 
morriced.’ See MORRIS-DANCE. 

Morrice (mors), v.t. To decamp; to begone. 
Goldsmith. [8 lang.) Spelled also Morris. 

Mortatone (mort’stén), n. A large stone 
by the wayside between a village and the 

ish church on which in former times the 
rs of a dead body rested the coffin. 
Sir H. Taylor. 

Moujik (mo’jik), n. A Russian peasant. 
Mournsome (morn’sum), a. Mournful ‘A 
mellow noise, very low and mournsomme.’ 

R. D. Blackmore. (Rare. } 
Mousekin (mous‘kin), n. A little or young 


mouse. Thackeray. 
Mouth-o (mouth‘or-gan), ». A name 
given to different musical instruments of 


the toy kind, held between or near the lips; 
as, (a) the Jew's harp; (6) the Pandean- 
pipes (c) a harmonicon. See HARMONI- 


N, 2 

Mozarabic (moz-a-rab/ik), @. Same as Mu- 
zarabic., 

Mucker (muk’ér), n. 
mire ormuck. Kingsley. (Provincial Eug- 

ish. ] 

Mucker (muk’ér), v.t. To make a mess or 
muddle of any business; to muddle; to fail. 
H. Kingsley. (Provincial English. } 

Muckibus (muk’i-bus), 4 
muddled with drink; tipsy; maudlin. [Old 
slang. } 


A heavy fall as in the 


¢e drank any more she should be wrnchctus. 


lpole. 
Mucksy (muk’si) Same as Muzy. ‘Soaked 
and sodden, as we call it, mucksy.’ R. D 


Blackmore. [Provincial English.)} 

Mudfiat (mud’flat), n. A muddy low-lying 
strip of ground by the shore, or an island, 
usually submerged more or less completely 
ue the rise of the tide. 

Mudlark, n. {add.) A neglected or de- 
serted child, who is allowed to run and play 
about the streets picking up his living and 
ue training anyhow; a city-arab; a gamin. 

ik (mo‘’jik), n. Same as Moujik. 
tar (myk’tir), ». One of the subor- 
dinate officials of a mudir, or governor of a 
Turkish village. 

ultanimous (mul-tan’i-mus), a. (L. mul- 
tus, many, and aninus, mind.) Exhibiting 

ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


g.g0; j, job; 


Confused or | 


many phases of mental or moral character; 
showing mental energy or activity in man 
different directions; many-sided. ‘The m 
tanimous nature of the poet.’ J. R. Lowell. 

Multicellular (mul-ti-sel’la-lér), a. Hav- 
ing or consisting of many cells or celluies. 

tivalence (mul-tiv’a-lens), n. The state 
or quality of being multivalent. 

Multivalent (mul-tiv’a-lent), a. [L. multus, 
many, and valens, ppr. of valeo, to be worth. } 
In chem. equivalent in combining or dis- 
placing power to a number of monad atoms, 
as hydrogen. 

Mumblement (mum’bl-ment),n. Low, in- 
distinct words or utterance; mumbling 
speech. Carlyle. 

Murp mér'ti), n. A potato: so called | 
robably because a particular variety may 
ave been introduced by a person named 

Murphy, or because the vegetable is the 
food-staple of the Irish, among whom Mur- 
ey ise is a common family name. 
usarabic, n. See MUZARABIC. 
Muscularize (mus’ki-ler-iz), v.t. To ren- 
der muscular, strong, or robust; to develop 
the muscles or strength of. J. "R. Lowell. 

Mushed (musht), n. Shattered; depressed. 

(Provincial English.] 


You're a young man, eh, for all you look so meshed } 


¢ Eliot. 

Mutacism (mi’‘ta-sizm), n. Tnability to 

enunciate correctly or freely the labial con- 

sonants (b, p, m), leading to a stammerin 

repetition of them, or the substitution o 

Magee oe consonantal sound for them. 

sarif (my-tes’si-rif), n. The governor 
mr aye Turkish administrative district termed 

a sanjak; a sanjak bey. 

Muttony (mut’n-i), a. Resemblin ig mutton 
in flavour, appearance, or other of its qua- 
lities; consisting of mutton. 

Mux (muks),v.4. To make a mess or muddle 
of. R. D. Blackmore. (Provincial English.) 

Myall- wood (mi-al’wyd), n <A name for 

hard violet-scented wood of Acacia 
homalophylia, a native of Australia. To- 
bacco-pipes and other articles are made of 


t. 
Myrrhy (mérri), a. Smelling | of, perfumed 
ayerny roducing myrrh. ‘The myrrhy 
lands.’ rowning. 


N. 


Na tchnee (nach’né), n. [Indian name.) See 
ELE 

Natu n. (add.) 1. That view of 
comparative mythology which refers the 
origin of the heathen myths to a devout 
imaginative contemplation of nature.—2. A 
close adherence to nature a the arts of 

ainting, sculpture, poetry, & 

Nat ture- (na’tur-mith), “nh. A myth 
symbolical of or supposed to be based on 
natural phenomena. 

Nausity ¢ (na nq‘si-ti), n. Nauseation; aver- 
sion; loathing; disgust. ‘A kind of nausity 
to meaner conversations.’ Cotton. 

Neatherdess (nét’hérd-es), n. A female 
neatherd ; a neatress. ‘My love unto my 
nea se.’ Herri 

Nebulize (neb’i-liz), vt. (See NEBULA} 
To reduce (a liquid) into epray for cooling, 

rfuming, disinfecting, or other purposes. 
ecesaism (ne-ses’sizm), n Sam 
sarianism. Contemp. 

Neck (nek), v.t. To Ti ehead; to decapitate; 
to strangle. 

If he should lect 
One hour, the next shali see him in my gras 
And the next after that shall see him secé’ 


Keats. 
Necking (nek’ing), n. In arch. the annulet 
or series of horizontal mouldings which 
separates the capital of a column from the 
lain part or shaft. Ency. Brit. 
ecrobiosis (nek’r6-bi-6’sis), n. [Gr. nekros, 
dead, and bios, life.] In med. the degener- 


ation or wearing away of living tissue. 
Virchow. 


Necrobiotic (nek’ré-bi-ot”ik), a. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by necrobiosis. 
Necrola: nek-rol’a-tri), n. (Gr. nekros, 
dead, an treia, worship. } Excessive 
veneration for or worship of the dead. 
Necromancing (nek’ré-man-sing), n. The 
art or practices of a necromancer; conjur- 
ing. ‘All forms of mental deception, mes- 
merism, witchcraft, necromaneing, and 80 
on.’ R.A. Proctor.—Used also adjective- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


SS 


ly: ‘The mighty necromanecing witch.’ De 
Quine-ry. 

Necrotomy (nek-rot’o-mi), n. [Gr. nekros, 
a dead body, and tomé, a cutting.) The 
operation by which the different parts of a 
dead body are exposed, as for the purpose 
of studying their arrangement and struc- 
ture; dissection. 

Need-be (néd’bé), n. Something compul- 
sive, indispensa le, or requisite; a neces- 
sity. ‘A need-be for removing.’ "Carlyle. 

Need-not (néd’not), n. Somet 1ing unneces- 
sary; asuperfluity. ‘Such glittering need- 
nots to human happiness.’ Fuller. 

Nefast (né‘fast), a. (L. nefastus, impious, 
unlawful.) Detestably vile; wicked; abom- 


inable. ‘ Monsters so nefast and flagitious." 
| ord Latin. i-j i) The habi 
egligency en-si), 7. e habit of 
omitt ng to £ 1ings , either from careless- 
ness or *The ne 


esign; n ligence. gti. 
of that rust ‘whic h carries God with it.’ 


Neoarctic (né-d-ark’tik), a. Same as Ne- 
arctic. 

Neo-Christian (né-6-kris’tyan), a. Of, per- 
taining to, or professing neo-Christianity. 
Neo-Christian (né-6-kris’tyan), n. A pro- 
feasor of neo-Christianity; a rationalist. 

né’6-kris-ti-an’i-ti), n. 
Rationalistic views in Christian theology; a 
liberal or advanced Christianity; rational- 
sm. 

Neocosmic (né-5-koz’mik), a. Pertaining 
to the present condition and laws of the 
universe: specifically applied to the races 
of historic man. 

Ne halisra (nef’al-izm), n. (Gr. néphalios, 
80 from népho, to abstain from wine. } 
The principles or practice of those who ab- 
stain from spirituous liquor; teetotalism. 

Nephalist (nef‘al-ist),. One who practises 
or advocates nephalism or total abstinence 
from intoxicating drink; a teetotaller. 

Nepotious (né-pd’shus), a. Addicted to ne- 
potism; over-fond of nephews and other re- 
lations. ‘Gladden the heart of many a 
happy father, and tender mother, and ne- 

ious uncle or aunt.’ Southey. 
escious (né’shi-us } a. {L. nescius, igno- 
rant.) Destitute of knowledge; ignorant. 


He that understands our thoughts . . . cannot be 
seescions of our works. Rev. T. Adams. 


Neurectomy (ni-rek’to-mi),n. (Gr. neuron, 
a nerve, ek, out, and tomé, a cutting.) The 
_ operation of cutting out a nerve or part of 
a@ nerve 
Neurility (nt-ril/i-ti), n. The properties or 
functions of the nerves or nerve-fibre. 
We owe to Mr. Lewes our very best thanks for the 
stress which he has laid on the doctrine that nerve- 
fibre is uniform in structure and function, and for the 


word seursiity which expresses its, common proper- 
ties. K. Clifford. 


Neuroglia (ni-rog'li-a ), n. or neuron, @ 
nerve, and glia, glue.} In anat. same as 
Bindweb. 

Newsy (ni’zi), a. Full of news; gossipy: 
chatty. ‘An organ newsy, piquant, and at- 
tractive.’ F. 

Nick-eared (nik’ér ” same as Crop-eared. 
‘Thou nick-eared lubber.’ Sir H. Taylor. 

Nickel, n. {add.) The popular name, in 
the United States, given to small coins partly 
consisting of nickel, value one, two, and five 
cents. 

Nick-nack,n. [add.] A feast or entertain- 
ment where all contribute to the general 

‘A nick-nack, | suppose?’ 


‘Yes, yes, we all con- 
tribute as usual.’ Foote. 


Nighted, a. add.) Overtaken with dark- 
ness; benighte 

Now to horse! , shall be nigtied. 8B. Fonson, 
Nival, a. [add.} Applied to plants which 
grow among snow or which flower during 
winter. 


Noctiflorous (nok-ti-fld’rus), a. [L. noz, 
noctis, night, and floreo, to blossom, to 
flower.]) In bot. applied to plants which 
flower during night. 

Nomocracy (n6-mok’ra-si), n. (Gr. nomos, 
a law, and krated, to sway, to govern.] A 
system of government in accordance with a 
code of laws; as, the nomocracy of the an- 
cient Hebrew commonwealth. Milman. 

Nonjurable (non-jir’a-bl), a. Incapable of 
being sworn; unfit to take an oath; incapa- 
citated from. being a witness. ‘A nonjurable 
rogue.’ Roger North. 

Noon (n6én),v.i. To rest at noon or the warm 
part of the day, as travellers in a warm 
country. Howard Stansbury. 

wh, whig; 


w, wig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


NORLAND 
Norland, Norlan' (norlana, nor‘lan ), + 


The porthlind; the north country, ‘Our 
noisy 

lish and Scotch.] 

Noteless, a. [add.] Having no note or 
tone; unmusical, ‘Parish-Clerk with note- 
leas tone." Tom D Urfey. 


Nounize (noun-iz’ ), vf. 
noun; tonominalize. J. Earle. 
Noun-verb (noun'vérb), « That part of a 


| 


To convert into a | 


verb which implies action or state only 


without the power of assertion, as the infini- 
tive mood, the gerund and the supine; @ 
verbal noun. 


Novice (nov'is).¢. Having the character of 
a novice or beginner, inexperienced. ‘These 
novice lovers. Sylvester, 


The wisest, unexperienced, will be ever 
Timorous and loath with menice modesty. 


Afiltfen, f 
Noviciate (n6-vish'l-at), a. Inexperienced; 
unpractised. 


I discipline my fee Fi neviciate thought 
In miinisteries of heart-stirriny song. C: f 
Novilant? (n6‘vi-lant), n, (Of similar vrigin | 
to adj. novel.] A recorder of modern or 
current eveuts. 
For things past he was a perfect Historian; for 


things present a a Nowvant; and for things 
to come a prudent Conjecturer. wller, 


Novorelanian (né'vé-20-la"ni-an). a. Of or 

belonging to New Zealand or its inhabitants, 
1 i 

Novum (né‘vum), nm. See Nov 

Nudifidian ( ni-di-fid'i-an ), 7". To nudus, 

Daked, and fidey, faith) One who hasa bare 
faith: one with faith without works. 
T. ddames, [Rare.] 

Nun (nun), of To cloister up, as a nun; to 
confine, 


If you are so very heavenly-minded . T will 
hare you to town, aod ww" you up with Aunt Nell. 


Atcharainom. 
N n. (add. a system or institn- 
tion of conventaal life for women. Judler, 
Nut, ». [add.) pl. Something very pleasant | 
or gratifying. 

This was #ufr to the old Lord, who thought he 
had outwitted Frank. Aoger North’, 
—To he nuts on, to be very fond of, (Collog. 
or slang. | 

My aunt i awful seis on Marcos bowl I beg 
your pardon, ont know the ph wer, aunt 
wees Marcus Aurelius her Bible. Black. 

aoe (nim-fi-lep'sik , 0 a, Of, be 

nging to, or possessed by nympholepsy; 

ecatatie frenzied; transpor E. 8. Brown- 
ing. 


O. 


Oakwart (Sk'wart), n. An excrescence pro- 
duced by the deposit of the eggs of an insect 
in the tender shoots of an oak; an ouk-apple 
orgall, Brown? 

Objectivate (ob- 
into an object: to cause to assume the char- 


acter of an object; to Se pap Bney. Brit. 
on ectivation (ob-jek’t ion), The 
act of forming into or causing to assume 
the character of an object. ‘The objectira- 


Object-teaching (at’ickt-téch-ing), n. A 

(ob'jekt-téch-ing), n. J 

mode of rear in which objects them- 
selves are made the suliject of lessons, tend- 
ing to the development of the observing 
and reasoning powers of children. See Op- 
JECT- LESSOR. 

Objure (ob-jar), ci Toswear, [Rare.] 

As the peers only laughed at him, he cried the 

louder and more vehemeurtly; nay, at | nb 
suring, foaming, imprecating. Caripie. 

Obligable (ob'li-ga-Wl), a 
complying with, or fulfliling any 
contract, or obligation ; trustworthy nz to 
that which conatitutes legal or moral duty. 
‘One man... is obligable; and another is 
not." Emerson, 

Oblite? (ob’lit), a. [L. oblitus, from oblina, 
to bedaul.)] Dim; indistinct; slurred over. 
‘Obscure and oblite mention is made of those 
water-works.” Fuller, 

Obolary (ob’o-la-ri), a. [Gr. obolos, a small 
coin.) Pertaining to or consisting of small 
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law was then and is 
aolefed." Ft 


oger Nor 
norland.’ Swinburne, [Northern Eng- Obsoletism ( ob’sd-lét-izm ), n <A custom, 


fashion, word, or the like, which has become 
obsulete or gone out of use. 

Dees then the warrant of a single person validate 
a feoterism, of, what is scarcely distinguishable 


therefrom, a resuscitated dicta ! 
Fir. tenteurd Afall, 


Obstreperate (0)-strep'ér-at), vi. To make 
a loud, clamorous noise. 

Themp, thomp, thump, ofstreserafed the abbess 
of Andouillets with the head of her gold-headed cane 
Roa meeteth the bottom of the calesh, Sierne. 


ns (oh-akrap’ ul-us), a. A vulgar 
Sehtine a Obstreperows. 


I'm sure you did not treat Miss Hardcastle, that 
was here a while ago, in this dati: sae TATE, 


‘Tmt, 
yee n [add] For the botanteal mean- 
uf this word see OCHREA. 

Sota n, (add) 1. 1p the sonnet, the first 
two stanzas of four verses each, See SONNET. 
&% A stanza of eight linea Sir FP. Sidney. 

| Odist (dd'ist), n. The writer of an ode. 
Antijacobin, 

Odontorni Odontornithea (6-don'- 
tor-nith'i-dé, 6-don'tor-ni'théz), n. pl. (Gr. 
odauz, odontw, a tooth, and oriix, oruithos 
a bird.) A sroup 
jaws were furnished with teeth, found in 
the cretaceous strata of Kansas. They are 
divided into two distinct orders, the one 


having the teeth in distinct sockets, the 
other ingrooves. See ICHTHYORNIS in Supp. 
Oelllat (ea- et),”. In arch, see extract. 
The apet often had the mertons pierced with 
long s ending in round holes called orwitetr. 
af rchatoleg ia, 17g. 
Gnomania (é-no-mi’ni-a), ma. (Gr. cinos, 


bjek’tl- vat), v.t. To form | 


agli 


coin; aleo, reduced to the possession of only | 


wine, and mania, madness] 1 An insati- 
able desire for wine or other intoxicating 
liquors ; fo gre ee Same as Delirium 
tremens, Which see under DELIRIUM, 
Cstrual (es'tru- al), a. (Gr. oivtros, a vehe- 
ment desire.] In physiol applied to the 
| period of sexual desire in animals. 
truation (es-try-a‘shon), m The state 
or condition of being astrual, or of having 
sexual desire. 
| Offcast (of'kast), mn. That which is rejected 
as useless. ‘The offeasts of all the profes- 
sions — doctors without patients, lawyers 
without briefs." M. W. Savage. 
Officialism (of-f'shal-izm), ». A system of 
official government; especially, a syatem of 
excessive official routine; red-tapism. 
on (O'gril-on), ri. tA dim. of ogre.) A 
little or young ogre. ‘His children, who, 
though ogrilions, are children." Thackeray. 
Old-maid: (Gld- mifil'izm), n. The state 
or condition of being an old maid; advanced 
spinsterhood. 

The Miss Linnets were in that temperate cone of 
tff-aaidioes, when a worn will not say but that if 
a man of suitable years and character were to offer 
himself, she might be induced to tread the remainder 
of life's vale incompany withhim, George Alrat. 


Oliverian (ol-i-vé'ri-an), n. [From Oliver 
Cromwell.] Anadherent of Oliver tele 
an admirer of the character or policy 
Cromwell. ‘A cordial sentiment for an oie 
rerian orarepublican.” Godwin. 

Om (om), A combination of letters in- 
vested with peculiar sanctity in both the 
Hindu and Buddhist religions. Inthe Vedas 
it appears as an exclamation of solemn as- 
sent. Afterwards it formed the rey cet 
word with which the Brahmins had to begin | 

and end every sacred duty; and latterly it 
came to be regarded as a symbol represent- 
ing the names of the Hindu trinity, 

Omni te (om-ni-ér'd-dit), a. Compre- 
hending all learning: universally learned. 
‘That onmni-erudite man.’ Southey. 

Omni-prevalent (om- rrr arene Fre- 
dominant: having entire inflnence. "The 
Earl of Dunbar ee omni-prevatent with 
King James." 

valent (omalys- lent), a. All-power- 

ful; omnipotent. ‘Is sinne so strohg or so 
omnivalent!’ Davies. 

oid (4-mé-hi'oid),@. and n. (Gr. dmos, 

the shoulder, and E. Ayoid.) In anat, applied 

to aalender, long, and flat muscle situated 

ol liquely at the sides and front of the neck, 

and attached to the hyoid bone and the 


shoulder. (a'm6-pla-tos” ko-pl 
Omoplato -pla-tos” ko-p 
(Gr, Gmoplatert eascapula) <A formo di. 


vination by means of the scapula or shoul- 


of extinct binds whose | 


Oragious (6-ri‘jus), a. 


ORGANIZER 


yet in force, though ob- w= p wt [add.) Frequently confounded 
ay 


our older writers, this uaage 
; hee a common vul ut the present 
ay. 
Be not jealous ew me, gentle Brutus, Shae, 
An ‘twere not 25 deed as drink, to aa ret oe 
pate ow thee, | am a very villain. 


Once, adv. (add) Immediatel Pos ag 
soon as; when; directly; as, the advance 
will be made once reinforcements arrive.’ 
Carlyle 

Oncoming (on’kum-ing), a. A coming or 
drawing near: appcoack 

These confused murmurs which we tr vo cal) mer- 


bid, and strive against as if they were om: 
af madness. ~ id Grerye lee 


Only! (6n'l}), prep. Except; with the excep 
Sen of. 


Our whole office will be turned out on/p me. fae 


1 have written day and night, | may say, ever wv 
Sunday moming, ely church-time of the like nat 
that, Kickhoravan. 


Onomatopaous(on’ o-mat-i-pé"us) a Same 
as Onoma to 


Onrush {otras}, %& A rush or dash on- 
wards: a rapid or violent onset. * That first 


onrush of life's chariot wheels.” E B 
Browning. 
-doored (é'pn-dérd), @, Having the 


oOTS or entrance open; very receptive ; 
hospitable. 


Some 
Whose ears are ofen-doverd to phantoms, 
Sar Af, Tayder, 
Opera-bouffe (op'e-ra-byfi, mn. pL 
bouffes (same pros.) [Fr. op‘ra bowgr, 
from It. opera buyjfa.] An exaggerated or 
seipe aee form of comic opera, characterize! 
music of a mock-heroic style, eccentric 
haationa: ridiculous characters, and biz- 
arre costumes: and enriched by numetuns 


sp pete airs, taking choruses, and dances 
Oph: ography, (of-i-og'ra-fi), m. (Gr. 7 
Sip an 


gra description.) | 
‘weriptl “4 of serpe mi sags wee iology. 
t (6-pi' tant), m One who forms or 


who holds an opinion. 


The opinions differ pretty much Mego m the 
nature of the opinants, Agocreray. 


(op-por-tin'izm), nm The ot 
ractice of seizing or turn 


nities es to advantage; specifically, in polifirs 
the system of those who seize op nities 
which will be of aavenings toa party, 
evenat a sacrifice of theirayuowed principles. 
Opposability (op-pdz'a-bil"i-ti), m The 
capability of being placed so as to act io 
opposition; as, the opposability of the thumb 
BN Toe RE Ry 
o mis’ a. re 
to, characterized by, or havin - 
of optimism: = Lend gg o 


image fixed on i the retina by: means of light; 
a picture formed on the retina of the te: at 
death of the last impression which it had 
received, and which is preserved for a longer 
or shorter period. — 
stormy.) Stormy; tempestuous. (Rare. | 
M. D'Tvry, whoee early life may have been rather 
ie he was yet a gentleman seats ome on- 


n. The tenets or 


| “prneples 2 aera ; 
rinciples the members of the Orange 


which arose towards the close of the om 
teenth century among the Protestants of 
1 (or-kid'i-an), @. Same as Orchi- 

daceous. Darwin 
in the reign of Edward IT. whom the king 
mes 6 ape to empower with authority to 

sta fio the reculation of the king's 
hol de. JR. Green. aeehee 
or form of service which hereafter was ol- 
served In the whole kingdom’ Fuller.— 
all the service of mass which is not the 
canon, Le. all before it and the prayers of 


fnstitution, a politico-religious association 
north oflreland, See URARSEMAN. 
pat n. [add.) One of a junto of nobles 
dinances for the rrermerest Co oe of the 
oy tee Ctl 
Ordinary of the mass, in the A. Cath. CA 
the commence of the priest after it. Ne 





the nrmallaat Seine; hence, poor; sunk in | der-blade. Called also Scapulimancey. (organ-iz-ér), n One who ar 
Pde de The principal art of this kind is divination by a } the several of any for 
leted (olve6-1et-ed), a. Become obso- | .hyouider-bia _ technically called scapulimancy of act on or work; one who estab and 
lete; neglected; gone into disuse, ‘Which | pmoplatesepy. hi) Tytor, systematizes. 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; pine, pin; note, nut, move; tube, tub, byll; oil, pound; ui, Sc. abune; = §, Sc. fey 


emer 


Orient, n. [add.} A pearl of superior qua- 
lity. 


he toughest pearl-diver may dive to bis utmost 
depth. and return oot only with sea-wreck, but with 
Lric ores, Carilyie, 


Orthogamy or-thog’a-mi), in. 
atraivht, m0 


the intervention of any mediate agency. 
Osiered, a [add.] Twisted or interwoven 
like basket-work, 
Garlands of every green, and every scent 
From vales deflower'd, or forest-trees branch-rent, 
In baskets of bright erier'a gold were browgsht. 
anf, 


Osmometry (os-mom’et-ri), n. The act or 
process of measuring the velocity of the 
osmotic force by means of an osmometer, 

Osmonosology (02 mo-no-sol"o-ji), a. (Gr. 
oomié, smell, notow, a disease, and logos, a dis- 
course.) The doctrine of, or a treatise on, 
the diseases of the sense of smell. 

Osteoblast (os'té-d-blast), n. (Gr. o#teon, a 
bone, and blastoxs, a germ.) In phywiol. a 
cell or corpuscle forming the m from 
which osseous tissue is developed, 

Otiationt (5-shi-a'shon),n, Same as Otiosity. 
Puttenham, 

Otter, n [adld.) A name given to the larva 
of the ghost-moth (Epialu Aumuli), which 
is very destructive to hop plantations. 

chon (oO la-chon), a <A name given to 
the candle-fish (which see), 

Out, adv. [add.] 1 Having taken her place 
asa woman in society: said of a young lady 
who, having left school, has begun to play 
her part with grown-up people at balla and 
other assemblages. 

Pray, 6 she ext or not? Tam pureled; she dined 
af the parsonage with the rest of you, which seem 
like being out; and yet she says 60 little that I can 
hardly suppose she is, Mice fasten, 
2. Having to give place to another, or with- 
draw from a game, as a player in cricket 
when he is stumped or run out. 

t-and-outer foui-anid oF er) n, A firet- 
rate or extraordinarily thorough person; a 
jolly good fellow; a thoroughgoer. (Colloq. 


or slang. ] 
Master Clive was pronounced an fif-aud-auirr, a 
swell, and no mistake, Taacheray, 


Qutbargaln (out-biir'gin), c.f. To overreach 
or get the better of ina bargain. ‘Try to 
outwit or oulbargain each other.’ Mise Buge- 
worth. 

Outbound (out-bound’), ot. To excel in 
activity or ewiftness; to bound beyond. 

He could outrun the reindeer, and anfhouwd the 
antelope. Aeury Broote, 

Out-fling (outing), n <A gibe; a sarcasm; 
a severe or contemptuons remark. 

Deronda ., . could not help replying to Pash's 
ont Ting erg? Edsat, 
Outlash (out'lash),». A striking out; an 

outhurst; an outbreak. 

Underneath the silence there was an ewffasAé of 
hatred and vindictiveness. George Hitor, 
Outlearn (out-lérn'), ot 
than; to outstrip in learning.—2 To 


practice of. 
Men and gods have not on//earned it (to love). 
mer rol, 

QGutlook, ». [add] That which ia preset 
to the eyé, as a scene, landscape, or the 
like; prospect; survey. *The dreary outlook 
of chimney-tops and amoke.” Aingaley. 

Gutman (out-man’), of To be more of a 
man than; ta exces lin manhood, Carlyle. 

Outmove (out-moév'), of. To advance before 
in going; to go faster than; to ontgo; to 
exceed in quickness, 

Sly father’s ideas ran on as much faiater than the 
translation, a8 the transition aufewird my uncle 
Toby's Ser ine. 

Outepokenness (out-epdk'n-nes), a The 
character or quality of being outspoken; 
candiiness; frankness of speech. 

Overbody (O'vér-bo-di), ef To give too 
much body to; to make too material; to 
despiritualize. 

Then was the priest set to con his motions and his 
pestures, his liturgies and his lorries, till the soul by 
this means Of everdodyiig herself, given up juarly ta 
Hesbly deliglits, baked lier wihgt apace scm “ier ; 

ihr, 

Over (o'vér-brij), n. A bridge over a 
line of railway at a station connecting the 
platforms, or over a canal, &c. 

Overcritict (6'vér-kri-tik), mn One who is 
ph ge beyond measure or reason; a hyper- 
critic. 

Let no crecuficé causelessly cavill at this coat. 

Fuller, 
ch, chain: ¢h, Sc. loch; 


g.g0; Jj, job; 


1. To learn more | 
at be- | 
yond the study or learning of; to outlive the | 





Overcrowd (6-vér-krowd'), vt To fill or 
rachis to excess, specifically, with human 
beings. 
Over-da pi [add.) +To dishearten; to 
discourage; to ilanunt, 
Let not the spirit of #acides 

Be spite died but make him know the mightiest 
Stand kind to him. Chapman, 
Overdoer (j-vér-di'ér), n, One who over- 
does; one who does more than is necessary 
or expedient. 

These ererderrs . . . are wicked wretches; what 
do they bot make religion look unlowely, and put 
underdoers out of heart? Richardion, 

Overnet (6-vér-net’), of. To cover as with 
a net. ‘Spider-threads that overnef the 
whole world.” Carlyle. 


Overtaken (6-vér-tak’n), p. and a, Over-— 


come with drink; intoxicated. 
He was temperate also in tus drinking, ... I 
never spake with the man that saw hin erertater. 
fp. Hacke?. 


Overvalue, *.t [add] To exceed in value. 
She gave me a look that everpedierd the ransom of 
A monarch, feu Arooke. 
Overwell (j-vér-wel), v.f. To overflow. 
The water overtesled the ete, and softly went 
through lines of light to s rig and an watold 


urine, . Oo. Bocteore, 
Overwrite (6-vér-rit’), vf. To superscribe; 
to entitle. 


‘Tis a tale indeed, — .. ond is ewrwntien, The | 


Intricacies of Diego and Julia, Sterne, 

Oxytonical (oks-j-ton'i-kal), a. In gram. 
applied toa word having the acute accent 
on the last syllable. 


bash 


Pabouche (pa-bish’), nm [Per. pawposh.] A 
slipper, 


lalways drink my coffee as soon as my feet are in | 


iny Pudvicker; it's the way all over the East. 
Packing-penny (pak'‘ing-pen an. Aamat 
sum given in dismissing a person; hence, to 
give a packing-penny to, to send a person 
cking or about his business. &. Jonson. 

| }n. Among fish-dealers, a measure 
varying in quantity; a pad of mackerel is 
S 


ixty fish. 
Paddle-fish (pad'l-fish), nm The spoonbill 


aturgeon (folyodon spatula), See Spoon. — 


BILL, 2. 

Paint-box (pant’boks), ». A box with com- 
partments containing the different pig- 
ments used by a painter, 

Palace-car (pal’is-kir), n, A roomy, ele- 
gantly fitted up railway-carriage provided 
with chairs, sofas, &c., and with berths, 
beds, or couches for entra accommoda- 
tion during night truvelling. A common 
form is the Pullman-car. 

Palzobotany (p4'lé-6-bot"a-ni), n. (Gr. pa- 
laiog, ancient, and E. botany.) Same as Pa- 
lLeontological or Fossil Botany, See under 
BorTany, 

Palwocosmic (pé'lé-é-koz"mik), a. [Gr. 
palaios, ancient, and Kosmos, world.) Per- 
taining or relating to the ancient world, or to 
the earth during former geological periods. 

Palwolith (pa'lé-6-lith), m An unpolished 
stone, iinplement, or other object belonging 
to the earlier stone age. ; 

ur, Palm@osaurus (pa'lé-d-sgr, pa'- 
lé-)-sqr-us), mn [Gr polatos, ancient, and 
sauros, lizard.) A thecodont lizard, having 


affinities with the crocodiles and deino- | 


saurians. Their bones are found in the per- 
Mian strata of Enrope. 
Palaio-. A prefix formed from the Greek 
Iniog, ancient. For words of which this 
& the firat component, see the correspond- 
ing terms under PALO, 

Palpitant pat tan a. Trembling; pal- 
pitating. Carlyle. 

Pal Palustrine (pa-lus’tral, pa-lns’- 
trin), a, [L. paluster, palustris, from palua, 
amarsh orfen.] Bune as Paludine. 

Pan (pan), cf. To bring to view by separ- 


ating or washing from coarser material, ag— 


gold from a miner's pan; followed by out, 
[United States. } 

Pan (pan),ve.i. To make an appearance or 
to come to view, as gold in a miner's pan 
when washeil from impurities; hence, to 
show a result; to turn out more or lesa to 
one's satisfaction: followed by out, (United 
States. | 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 3 





PAROCHIALISM 
Paneicon (pan'l-ko-nog”ra-fi), im. 
[Gr. pan, all, phy an image, and graphd, 
to write.] <A process of producing a de- 


oF in relief on a zine plate adapted for 
printing in a typographical press: a variety 
of zincography. 
Fenpenssis (pan-jen‘’e-sis), n. (Gr pan, all, 
and yenesia, birth.) A provisional hypothe- 
aia or attempt to explain the methods by 
which the phenomena of growth and de- 
velopment in organic beings are effected. 
The hypothesis rests on the assumptions 
that all organisms are wholly composed of 
cells or molecules; that these cella or or- 
hic unite differ from one another accor- 
ing to the function of the organ to which 
they belong; that these units are constantly 
undergoing multiplication by budding or 
proliferation, giving rise to minute atoms 
or gemmules, which ore diffused to a 
greater or lesa extent throughout every 
ortion of each organism; that the proper- 
ties of a unit are liable to be modified by 
surrounding conditions; that the gemmules 
possess the properties which the unit had 
when they were thrown off, and that when 
these gemmules are exposed to certain con- 
ditions they give rise to the same kind of 
cells from which they were derived. The 
name is also applied to the theory or doc- 
trine that every organism has its origin in 
a simple cell called a moner or pangenetic 
cell. Darwin. 
Pangenetic (pan-je-net'ik), a. Pertaining 
or relating to pangenesia. 
Pangful (pang'ful), a. Full of pangs; tor- 
tured; suffering. 
Overwhelmed with grief and infirmity, he bowed 
his head upon his panel borom., = =Aschara‘ron. 
ani (pan-iz'lam-izm), n. [Gr. pan, 
all, and E. Jslamisn,) A sentiment or move- 
ment in favour of a union or confederacy of 
the Mohammedan nations. Times newe- 


per. 
tautiaced pan‘i-rd), p anda Loaded, 
naa beast of burden, with panniers ‘ His 
gentle panniered train,’ Wordsworth. 

c (pan-spérmik), @. Of or relat- 
ing to panspermy. 
pan-spér'mizm), mn. Same 


as Ponapermy. 
Panzoism (pan-zd‘izm), n [Gr. pan, all, 
and z64, life.) A collective term, sometimes 


used for all the elements or factors which 
constitute vitality or vital energy. A. Spen- 


cer. 

Paolo (pi'o-15), n. An old Ttalian silver coin 
worth about fivepence in English money. 

Paper, v.t. [add.] To fill, as a theatre or 
other place of amusement, with an audience 
mostly admitted by paper, that is, free 
passes; to fill with non-paying spectators; 
as, the house was nightly papered during 
his unfortunate engagement. [Slang.) 

Papmeat (pap'mét), n. Soft food for in- 
fants; pap. ‘Pamper him with papmeat' 
Tennyson, 

Papyral (pap'‘i-ral), a. Made or consisting 
o paper. Ld. Lyttm. 

Parachordal (par-a-kor'dal), n, [Gr. para, 
beside, and chordé, a chord.) In embryol- 
ogy, one of the cartilaginous plates which 
form the first appearance of the skull in the 
development of vertebrates: so called from 
lying beside the notochord. 

Paradisiac(pa-ra-dis'i-ak), a. Same as Pora- 
dixaic or /J’aradiaiacal, ‘The a doe tage 
beauty and simplicity of tropic humanity.’ 

(Gr. pora- 


Kingaley. 
x (par-a-doks'ir), 1. 

doxos, strange, wonderful, and oura, tail.) 
A name given to the palm-cat from the 
curious faculty it possesses of curling its 
long tail into a tight coil. 

Parasital (par-a-sit'al),@. Same as Para- 
witic. ‘This parasgital monster." La. Lyt- 


fort. 
Parasol (par'a-sol), vt. To shade as with a 
perpact to shelter from the sun's rays. ‘No 
indly tree will parasol me." Southey. 
MN ecacaa trees parasol the streeta.’ (Car- 


Parement (pir'ment), n. The ontside ash- 
lar or casing of a rubble wall, which ie tied 
together by through or bond stones. Fney. 
Grit. See PERPEND. 

Paretic (pa-ret’ik),a. Pertaining to, affected 
with, or of the nature of paresis, or incom- 
plete paralysis of the motor nerves, 

Paris ris-grén),n. The popular 
name in America of the poisonous pigment 


Scheelea-green (which see). 
Parochialiam (pa-rd’ki-al-izm), n. The state 
of being parochial. /'ig. that narrowness or 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


PAROXYSMIC 
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contractedness of opinions or sentiments re- 
sulting from + apne one ‘a attention ur in- 
terest to the affairs of one's parish or neigh- 

| 


bourhood 
¢ (par-oks-iz'mik), a. Character- | 
igzel or accompanied by paroxyam; resem- 


bling a paroxysm; coming by violent Dts | 


anil starts; spasmodic. 
They fancy that they bonour inspiration by aup- 

posing it to be only extraordinary and ; 

wiley, 


Faroxytone -oks'l-tén), a. A fern ap- 
plied in reek eames r toa word ha 


the acute accent on ton. the penultimate ayl- 
laile. Also used as a noun for a word hav- 
jug its ncute accent so placed. 

ar’ot-ér), a. One who parrots or 
repeats incessantly what he has learned by 
rote; one who servilely adopts the 

I ferti rage ey 

¢ (pir the-né-je 

l. Pertaining to, characterized by, or ¢ the 
nature of parthenogenesis, —2. Born of a vir- 
gin. ‘A parthenogenetic deity.’ KB. Tylor. 
a. (add. )}—Fartial tones, the simple 
simultaneous tones,that is the fundamental 
tone and overtones which combine to form 
a musical sound, aud to which the timbre 
or quality of the ‘sound is due. See TONE, 4 
te, a. [add.] Referring to or con- 

sisting of particles; produced by particles, 
aa minute germa, ke, *The am 7 Gea 

rliculate disease.” Prof, Tynd 

Faschalist ( as’kal-ist), n. D aisoutant or 
controversialist respectin “a pate proper day 
on which Easter should f, Milton. 

Paschite (pas'kit), n. See QUARTODECI- 
MANI, 

*. [add] The successful or satisfac- 
tory standing or going through an examina- 
Honor test, as by a pupil in a school before 
an inspector or by a university student who 

ets over his examination simply without 
ing plucked, 

Passion-music (pa'shon-mi-zik), n, Music 
set to the narrative of Christ's passion in 
the Gospels. 

Passion-Sunday (pa' shon-sun-di), n. The 
fifth Sunday in 

Past-master (past’mas-tér), 2, One who 
has occupied the office or dignity of master, 
especially in such bodies or societies as Free- 
masons, Oddfellows, Good Templars, &c.; 
hence, fig. one who has experience in his 

rticular craft or business. 

@ (pas tor-al-iz),o.& To make the 
subject or theme of a pastoral; to celebrate 
in a pastoral poem. . B. Browning. 

Patena (pa-té'na), 1. A name given in Cey- 
lon to open grassy areas in the hilly or 
mountainous parts encircled by forests. Sir 
J. E. Tennent. 

Paternoster, nm. [add] A name given by 
anglers to a line to which hooks are at- 
tached at certain intervals, and also leaden — 
lewis or shots to sink it: so called from the | 
likenesa of the beads to those of a rosary. 
Kingaley. 

Pattened (pat’end), a. Wearing pattens. 


Wherever they weit matad Daltannens Bi rl segs to 
courtesy. 
Paulo- future (pa’ hateit: tir), m | 


A tense of Greek verbs, corresponding to 
the future perfect 
Pea-coat (pé’két), m [See PEA-JACKET.] A 
louse fitting coat of heavy woollen material, 
om wept apr n by short top-coat. Dickens. 
), v.t To canse to strut or 
ae and ste an exhibition of one's beauty, 
elegance, or other fine qualifications: hence, | 
ty render proud, vain, or haughty; to make 
adijaplay of. ‘A desire only to please, and 
as it were peacock themselves." Sir J’. Sid- | 
re 
- Tut, he was tame and weak enow with me, 
Till ftocected up with Lancelot's ge tome 
: ern Fee 
Pear), 1. [mld.)] One of a series of bony tu- 
bereles which form a rough circle ronod 


the base of a deers horn, and calle! collec- | 


tively the bur or burr. 

You will carry the horws back te London, . . 
and you will discourse te your friends of the pan, 
enol the peorde of the anthers. Bick. 


Pearmonger (pér'mung-gér), n. A dealer 
in pears. 


Pert as a feo rosaucer I'd be 


lf Molly were but kind, Gay. 


(pé-dan-tok'ra-al), mn. [E. 5 a0 


Pedantocracy 

dant, and Gr, kratos, power, might. ] 

government, away, or rule of a pedant or 

ties the supremacy or power of mere 
kish theorists; a system of government 

founded on mere book learning. J. S. Mul. 









Pedomotive (ped'o- mi-tiv), a. Moved, 
driven, or Worked by the fout or the feet 
acting on pedals, treddles, or the like; 
operated by action of the feet, as a veloci- 

e 


(peri). a. Inclined to look narrowly, 
sharply, and cautiously; inquisitive; pry- 
ing; cautious. 

i be he, bat 
Se otc aa to betray peo Jotnae 
he ted h to hb 
Lunar toakedenen ey 
|~*Bela (pé'la), n, Same os Chinese Faz. See 
W AXK-INSECT. 
Pendulate ( pen'di-lit), 7.7. To be so sns- 
Tick from a fixed point as to swing ony 
kwards and forwards; tu swing; to 


dang! Tieaniereadl scoundre] pewawiofer between Hea- 


ven aod Earth, a thing rejected of both, Carityée. 
Pennied (pen'nid), @ Having or possessed 


The one- “pennted boy has his pe Oo 'pa 
lverdrwerth. 


tadelphous ( pen-ta-del'fus), a. (Gr. 
“pene, five, and adelphos, brother.j In bot. 
ving the flaments or stamens 
in groups or divisions of five. 
Penwiper {pen'wi-pér), x A fane ancy ie 
ment of patchwork, cloth, &c., for ec eaning 
ee ee tata: i 
r r-an ). a. 
term applied toa ubrke with a eS t t Degg 
colour (aa white, drab, gray, & 
dotted with black, brown, or like dark col- 
our. “A short-tailed pepper-and-ealt coat." 
aig . te man ina pepper-and-salt dress.’ 


Geo. 

Peptictty (pep-tis'-ti), n. Thestate of being 
peptic; ood digestion: eupepsia. ‘A most 
cheery, jovial, | buxom SORUERDAROR, radiant 
with pepticity.” Carlyle 

ne (pep'tén), n. "Gr.; pept, to digest. ] 

1¢ substance into which the nitrogenous 

elements of the food (such os albumen, 

fibrin, casein, &c.) are converted by the 
action of rm gastric set 

] ] Wandering; travel; 
nee 


A new removal, what we call ‘his third re rie 
had to be decided on. “a 
Perfumy (pér-fi'mi or pér'fa-mi), a. Bay. 
ing a perfume; odorous; sweet-scented. 

‘Perfumy breath.’ Mra. Oliphant. 
Periastral (per-i-as'tral),a, (Gr, peri, about, 
and astron, a star.) About or among th 
stara ‘Comets in periastral passage. R. 
A. Proctor. 
Perichondritis (per'i-kon-dri"tis), n In- 
flammation of the perichondrium. 

In bot the outer 


(per'i-spor), n. 
cove of a + opr’ 
scovering sad), a. (Gr, perissos, odd, 


not even. } 4 chem. being of anequal ulv- 
alence; a term applied to an element which 
combines with odd numbers of atoms only. 


to sweat. 
I perspirate from head to heel. Thackeray. 


vi [add.J] To breathe or blow 
‘What gentle winds peepee | 


Persuadableness ( pér-swid‘a-bl-nes ), nm 
The state or quality of being persuadable; 
al pape ape disposition. 


Perspirate (pér'spir-it), vi. To perspire; 


through. 
Herrick 


mean to recommend her as a wife by | 


ht 
A. Renchohapongreae Fane A usien, 


e (pes sl-mist‘ik), a, Pertaining 
to, pe orate zed by, or of the nature of 
ert uaegal as, the pessimistic theory or 
ne 
het t'ful Peatiferous; ilen- 
ial. a ee an ! calms,’ Coleridge. 
(pet-ré-glif'ik), a, Pertain 
cterized by petroglyphy; oa, a 
i¢ inscription. 
¥ (pet-rogli-fi), mn = [ Gr. petros, 
a stone, and glypAd, to carve, to acu ture. ] 
‘The art or operation of carving i 
anid figures on rocks or stones. 
Petro-stearine ( pen (Gr, 
petroa, a rock, = stear, tallow.) Mineral 


stearine; ozocerite, 
Phacotd (Skok) « a. (Gr. phake, a lentil, 
lance.) Resembling a len- 


oo eidos, resemb 
a. [add.) 80 surprising or 
extraordinary as to arrest the attention ; 
extremely remarkable or extranrdi 
rare or superior quality or excellence; atrik- 
ing; as, o brain of nome nal 
erer (fi-lan'dér-ér), m One who 
hilanders; o male flirt ‘ 
nderers.' Kingsley. 


ital 


e Oxford phi- 





| Bhotolithog 





| Philatelist (fi-lat‘’e-list), a. A collector ot 
stage-stamps os objects of curiosity or 


interest. 

Philately (fi-lat’e-li), m [Said to be from 
Gr. pAilos, loving, and afeleia, exemption 
from tax.] The co ollection of pos tage-stamps, 
especially of rare or foreign issues, as objects 

> | Philistine: n. fadd.) 1 A who im 

e, mi. ; person 0 
all probability would do one an Injary; an 
unsparing foe; an enemy.—2Z A or 


catchpole, 


He had fallen into the hands of the PRa/utiecr 
(which is the name given by the faithful te ta bia 


(fi-Inj'i-nist), 7. sae philos, 
loving, and gyné, a woman.] A lover oF 
friend of women; one who 
the highest Rs am of humanity r~ found is 
women, y. 

Philosophedom { fil'o-sof- com h rele The 

region, realm, or province of p 

or of the philosophes; philoso ay 

tively ; palaces Curtyle. ilosaphies cole 
‘am 

(flo-gé'sis), n. (Gr. pon phleges, 


flame. ] In med. external or erysipelatous 
inflammation. 
Philogotic (flo-got'ik), a. Pertaining to, 


characterized ly, or of the nature of phie 
1 LAR Reaory, 
One who uses 


[add] 
FEY is skilled i the use of the phono 


n. [add.) The art of using 
or ems by means of the phonograph: , 
also, the construction of phonograph: 
Phonoscope (fi’‘né-skép), mn [Gr. pAdné,a 
volce, asound, and stoped, to view.) An in 
strument for prod ucing figures of light from 
vibrations of sound by means of an electric 
eurrent. [t consists essentially of three parts, 
aninduction-coil, a rheotome or interrupter, 
and a rotary vacnuni-tube. The action of 
the instrument is as follows; sounds from 
the voice or other sources produce vibra- 
tions on the diaphragm of the interrupter, 
which, being in the primary circuit of the 
induction-coil, induce at each interrnuptica 
a current in the secondary cull, each vibra 
tion being made visible as a flash in the 
vacnum-tube. The tube Pate J al] the 
time at a constant speed the Mashes une 
a symmetrical figure like the spokes of 1 
wheel, the number of such spokes or radii 
corresponding to the number of vibration 
n the interrupter du a revolution of 
the tube; and on the number of vibrations 
being varied to any extent according to the 
sounds thers the figures wil! be corre- 
spondingly varied. The same sounds always 
uce the same figures provided the reve 
Pac be constant. 
(f6-t6-kem' ist-ri), " a. 
étos, light, and E. ches J) 
off chemistry which treata of the 
chemical action of light, especially of solar 


light. 
ae (fé-tok’ro-mi), mn [Gr pds, 
ht, and chrdma, colour.| ‘The art 
or Paap eth on of reproducing colours hte pie 
tography, or of producing 
tures in which the otieths 
in their natural colours 
actric (f6'to-@lek” trik), a. Acting 
by the combined operation of light and elec- 
tricity; producing light by means of elec 
frleiiy om a ined n jed to ees for 
Bie c light, end 
toa pl hen Milan ating power is pre 
duced by Oeieaine 
Photogra (f0-t6-grafik-al-li), ade. 
In a photograph c Manner; by means of 


pb (f6-t6-lith’o-graf),m A 
duced by photo-lithography, 

15 tol’ o-jist), «= One who de- 
votes himeelf to the study or exposition of 
the laws or theory of light. 

(16-tom’e-tri"shan), a. One 
d in the nenuline Meéastirement of 


are et to 


lis t 


Photomicrograph (! 
cture taken by photo- 
Photophone (f ete TOR) iG F. oe 


for, light, and phat a voice 

instrument for reprod soma Us rae 
tions in the intensity of a beam of light bb 

its simplest form the apparatus consists of 
a plane mirror of anme flexible material 
upon which a powerful beam of light is con- 
cunheaiens Le the volce of aspeaker directed 
against the back of this mirror throws the 
beam of light reflected from its surface into 





Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note. not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; U, &. abune; §, Sc fex 
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PHOTOPHONIC 
undulations, which are received on a para- 
bolic reflector at any distance to which the 


light can be thrown, and are centred ona 
sensitive selenium cell in connection witha 
telephone, which reproduces in articulate 
speech the undulations set up in the beam 
of light by the voice at the transmitting 
end. Thos, withont any connecting wire, 
Inessages have been transmitted over mo- 
(lerate distances. 

Photophonic (f6-té-fon’ik), a. Pertaining 
to or produced by the photophone. 

Photophony (f6-tef’o-ni), n. The art or 
practice of using the photophone. 

Phototypy (fé-tot’i-pi), n. The art or pro- 
cess of prolucing phototypes. 

Phraseman /fraz'man),n. One who habitu- 
ally repeats mere Unmeaning phrases, sen- 
tences, or the like; one who uses a set form 
of words without regard to their import, 
‘A fuent phraseman” Coleridge. 

Phycography (fi-koc'ra-fi), n A scientific 
or systematic description of alge or sea- 
wees, 

Phyllophyte (fil'lo-fit), » (Gr. phyllon, a 
leaf, and phyton. a plant.) See CORMOPHYTE. 

Physicist, n. [add] In biol one who secks 
to explain fundamental vital phenomena 
upon purely physical or chemical principles; 
one who holds that life is a form of energy 
due simply to molecular movements taking 
place in the ultimate molecules of the pro- 
toplasm, and capable of correlation with the 
ordinary physical and chemical forces: op- 
posed to Vitalivt. HH, A. Nicholson, 

Physico-chemical { fiz’ ik-}-kem" i-kal ), a. 
Pertaining or relating to both physics and 
chemistry; produced by combined physical 
and chemical action or forces, 

Physilolatry (fiz-i-ol'a-tri), n, [Gr physis, 
nature, and latreia, worship.] The worship 
uf the powers or agencies of nature; nature 
worship. ‘A pantheistic philosophy based 
on the physiolatry of the Vedas." Prof. M. 
Williams, 

Phytochlor (fité-klor), n. [Gr. phyfon, a 
plant, and ciltros, green.) Same as Chilere- 


ae 

Phytophagy ifi-tof'a-ji), n. The eating or 
subsisting upon plants, 

Phyto-physiology (fi't4-fiz-i-ol''o-ji), n. (Gr. 
phyton, a plant, and E. physiology.] The 
physiology of plants; vegetable physiology, 
jazzian (pi-nzzi-an),a, Pertaining to, re- 
sembling, or characteristic of a pinzza. 
‘Where... Mulciber’s columns gleam in 
far piazzian line." Keats, 


Piccaninny (pik’a-nin-i),n, Same as Picka- 
TLATRBLD. 
Pick, v.i. [ald.}—To pick up, to improve in 


health; to acquire fresh strength, vigour, 
or the like; to get stouter; to improve gen- 
erally. [(Colloy.] 

Pick-me-u (pik’mé=n p), 7m, Anything taken 
to restore the tone of the aystem after exces- 
sive drinking; a remedy for the after effects 
of intoxication. [Colloq.] 

Pill (pil), vt. To reject by vote; to black- 
ball [Club slang. ] 


IS 


He was coming up for election at Bay's, and was 


as nearly pulled os any man | ever knew, 
: TF Aackeroey, 
Pilulous (pil’i-lus),@. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling a pill; hence, small, inconaider- 
able; trifling. 

Has any one ever pinched inte its aie/er small- 
ness the cobweb of pre-matrimonial acquaintance- 
ship? George Eliot. 

Pin, n. [add.)—Pins and needles, the prick- 
ing, thrilling, tingling sensation attending 
the recovery of circulation of a benumbed 
limb. ‘Pins and needles after numbness.’ 
George Eliot. 

Pinchcommonst (pinsh’kom-monz), n. A 
uleenly person; a niggard; a miser. Sir W. 

colt. 

Pin-drop (pin’drop), a. So still or pro- 
fuund that a pin might be heard dropping. 

A pin-drop silence strikes o'er all the place. 


L. Hunt. 

Ping (ping), v.é. To produce a sound like 
that of a rifle bullet on being discharged 
and striking a hard object. 

Pistoleer (pis'to-lér), n. [On the type of 
cannoneer.] One who fires or uses a pistol; 
hence, a duellist. ‘The Chalk Farm pw- 
toleer.’ Carlyle. 

Pivot (piv’ot), v.¢. To place on a pivot; to 
furnish with a pivot. 

Placement (plas’ment), n. The act of plac- 
ing or of putting in a certain spot or posi- 


a 


Planometry (pli-nom’et-ri), 1 The act of 
inéeasuiring or gauging plane surfaces; the 
art or act of using a planometer. 

Platform (platform), v.¢. 
draw a plan or sketch of; to plan. 

Some... donot think it for the cease of their in- 
consequent opinions ta grant that church discipline 
is flafforzeed in the Bible, but that it is left to the 
discretion of inen. Mf iiten, 
2 To lay or rest os o0n a platform, ‘ Plat- 
Jorming his chin on the palm left open," EF. 
#. Browning. 

Platinotype (plat‘in-o-tip), n. 
and type.) A process of taking photographs 
in which the paper is coated with platinum 
chloride and ferric oxalate; when exposed 
to the light under a negative and subse- 
anen tly immersed in a hot solution of potas- 

¢ oxalate, the metal ia reduced in pro- 
poses corresponding to the action of the 

ght. 
ply washing in alightly acidulated water. 

Plaudt (plad), vt. [L. plaudo, to pmo: 
To appland ‘ Plawding our victorie an 
this happie end,” Chapman. 

Play, v.t. (add. |—T'o be played out, to have 
come to the end of one’s strength or re- 
sources; to be exhansted in energy, power, 
or means; to be unable to do more. [Col- 


loq, ] 
Playa {plat yi), n. [Sp., shore, strand, beach, 
from L plage, region.) A term applied to 


the broad level tracts in the plains and 
deserts of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
where water accumulates after rains, and 
which afterward become dry by evaporation, 
They are also called salt lakes, from the 
nitrous efflorescence with which they are 
often covered when dry, and which at a 
distance frequently leads the traveller to 
helieve they are basins of water. 
Play-actorism (pli-ak'tér-izm), n, The pro- 
fession, habits, manner, style, or the like, 
of a play-actor,; astilted, stagey, theatrical, 
affected style or manner; histrionism. ‘A 
trifle of unconscious play-actorian in Irving's 
way of preaching.” Carlyle. 
Pleasureless (plezh’iir-les), a. Devoid of 
leasure; Without pleasure or enjoyment; 
having no pleasure, ‘ Sliding into that plea- 
gureleas yielding to the small solicitations 
of circomstance.” George Eliot. 
Pleasurer (plezh'dr-ér), n. One who is bent 
on enjoying himself; a pleasure seeker. ‘The 
Sunday pleasurers.” Dickens. 
Plebs (plebz), n. [L,, acollective noun sing. 


1+ To make or | 


The picture is then finished by sim. | 


[Platinum | 


Se ————————————————— ee 


like ‘people."] The conumon people; the | 


lebeians; the populace. 
Pleni (plan’i-pa). om. 
Plenipotentiary. ‘The plenipos have signed 
the peace.’ Vanbrigh, 
leonast (plé’o-nast), n. 
leonasm; one who uses more words than 
anecessary. ‘The mellifiuonus pleonaat. . . 
oiling he paradox with fresh polysyllables.' 


C. Reade, 

Plod (plod), v.t2 To go or walk over in a 
heavy labouring manner; to accomplish by 
heavy toilsome walking or exertion. ‘If 
one of mean affairs may plod it (the way) in 
aweek.” Shak, 

Plook (plék), n A pimple. [(Scotch.] 

Plooky (pli’ki), a. Covered with plooks or 
pimples; pimpled. [(Scotch.] 

His face was as A/ooty apa corrao’ bun, Gah, 


Plousiocracy (plou-si-ok’ra-si), n. (Gr. 

los, & wealthy person, and krated, to 

rule.} Government by the wealthy classes: 

peey, also, people of great wealth and 

uence generally. 

To say a word against . . . any abuse which a 

rich man inflicted and the poor man suffered was 
treason against the plousiocracy. Sydney Smith. 


Ploverspage (pluv’érz-paj), n. Same as 
Dunlin: so called from ane often seen in 
hel ane with the plover. 
Plucked (plukt), a. Endowed with pluck 
or courage; having a heart or temper of 
such or such a character. [Colloq.) 
Shall I break off with the finest girl in England, 
and the best s/ucked one? hackeray. 
A very sensible man, and has seen a deal of life 
... butaterrible hard placked one. .. . Be hanged 
if I don't think he has a thirty-two pound shot under 
his ribs instead of a heart. Atngstley. 
Plumbless (plumes). a. Not capable of 
being measured or sounded with a plumb- 
line; unfathomable. ‘The pluanbless depths 
of the past.’ Dickens. 
Plume-bird (plam’bérd), n. A bird of the 
genus Epimachus. See EPIMACHINS. 
Plummy (plum’i), a. Resembling or con- 
sisting of plums; hence, fig. desirable: good; 
nice: probably having in this sense allusion 


A contraction of | 


One guilty of | 












to the colloquial meaning of plum. See 
PLumM, 8. 

The poets have made tragedies enough about 
Signing one's self over to wickedness for the sake of 
getting something A/nmurry, Gere Blioat. 

Plus. (add.] This word is frequently used ad- 
verblally, with the signification of in addi- 
tion to, with the addition of; as, hia success 
is due not to ability alone, but to ability 
plus impudence. As an adjective it is used 

or positive, in opposition to negative. 

Success goes invariably with a certain Alas or posi- 
lve power, Mcrsem, 

Plushy (plush'i), @. Consisting of or re- 
sembling plush; shaggy and soft. ‘The 
camp gravel and plushy lawn." HT. Kings- 


Is 

Plutarchy (plo’tiir-ki), n. Same as Pluto. 
eracy. Sowthey. 

Plutocrat (pli'to-krat),n, One who governs, 
rules, or sways a community or society by 
virtue of hia wealth; a person possessing 
power or influence solely or mainly owing 
to his riches. ‘ The tyrants of the earth, the 
plutocrats and bureaucrats, the momney- 
changers and devourers of labour.” ings- 


ley. 

Plutocratic (plé-to-krat‘ik), a. Pertaining 
to or characteristic of a plutocracy or a 
plutocrat; as, a plufocratic government; 

ufoeratic ideas. 
‘ococurante (po’kd-ké-ran"ti), n. [Tb. poco, 
little, and curo, to care.) A person charac- 
terized by want of care, interest, attention, 
or the like; an apathetic, careless, indiffer- 
ent person, 

Leave we my mother (truest of all the forormemmter 
of her sex) careless about it, as about everything else 
in the world which conceried her, Sierug, 


Pococurantism (pi’ké-ké-rant"izm),n. The 
character, disposition, or habits of a poco- 
curante; extreme indifference, apathy, or 
carelessness. ‘Yawning impassivities, poco- 
curantigns.” Carlyle. 

Poeticule (pé-et'i-kil), n, [L. poeta, a poet, 
and the dim, term. -culwa.) <A petty, sorry, 
mean, or wretched poet; a poetaster. ‘The 
rancorous and reptile crew of poelicules who 
decompose into criticasters.” A. C. Swin- 
furne, 

Poke, ». [add.] A poke-bonnet, ‘A gray 
frieze livery and ao straw poke, such as my 
aunt's charity children wear.” & ¢ Eliot. 

Poker-painting (pék'ér-pint-ing), n The 
art or process of producing poker-pictures; 
xylopyrography. 

Polish, a. [add.) A name applied to a 
variety of the game of draughts played on 
a board containing 100 squares, the two 
players having twenty pieces each. It differs 
from the ordinary game also in that the 
single pleces can capture backwards and 
the ‘cruwned’ pieces can move the whole 
length of the diagonal lines if unoccupied 
by other pieces. 

Can you play at draughts, polis, or chess! 


ffeney Aroobe, 
Pollarchy (pol'ir-ki), mn. (Gr. Aot polloi, the 
many, aud arché, rule.] The rule of the 
many; government by the mob or masses. 
: ‘ rena , D aren ye rapnene ing 
oligarchic nciples ap e rohy.’ 
W. Hf. iusuell " 
Polyantheat (po-li-an‘'thé-a), ». [Gr. polys, 
many, and anthos, a flower.] A common- 
place book containing many Howers of rhe- 
toric, eloquence, &c. Milton. 
Polygenist (po-lij’e-nist), n. One who be- 
lieves in the theory or doctrine of polygen- 
esis, or in thatof polygeny: opposed to muno- 


W pbiiase Ency. Brit. 
olyplastic (po-li-plas’tik), a. (Gr. polya, 
many, and plastikos, plastic.) Having or 


assuming many forms. 

Polystigmous (po-li-stig’mus), a. In bot. 
a term applied to a flower having many 
carpels, each originating a stigma. 

Pomoerium (po-mé‘ri-um), ». (L.] In Roon. 
antig. the open space left free from build- 
ings within and without the walls of a town, 
marked off by stone pillars, and consecrated 
by a religious ceremony. 


Ponderate (pon’dér-at), v.t. To have weight 
orinfiuence. Carlyle. 

Ponerol (po-né-rol’o-ji), n. (Gr. poner. 

ad, and , & discourse.) In theol. the 


doctrine of wickedness. 

Pool (pil), v.t. andi. To contribute an equal 
share in money, along with others, for the 
purpose of carrying on a gaming or commer- 
cial speculation; to join with others in some 
speculation or transaction, each party pay- 
me due share or stake to the common 

nd. 





tion. 
Flangency (plan’jen-si), n. The state or 
quality of being plangent; a dashing or 
beating with soiae: 

ch, chain, ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j. job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig, wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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Profanatory (pré-(s.aterin a Capa ie 
ef profits ar dear tif  lestructive te 
sacred) (bara ter oF Ratire, aft tee produce 
frreserence, contempt. or the hike "Sey 
profanotary a draught. Charl.tte Bronte. 
That which prokes or 
pokes. particularly, a poker 

Te, 


veto J otecre Swath 4 tee deg im hist art 
Coogee the 5 veneer 
Prolegomenous (pré-le genie-nus).a. Pre- 
Jnninars . introductory: prefatury, ‘The 
proteyemengu. or intraductory chapter.’ 
Bueldhengy 
Prolix, @ fadt| tHaving material length 
orext heron, long. in a coucrete or material 
Weetl Me 
tublow’ Krelan 
Properly, adr. Vo an intense degree; quite; 
entirely: exceedingly; extremely. ‘I was 
properly confounded.” Papups 
AQ she Pid scare my lord way most properly 
foley cored mectbraeage dale at trae, leprs. 
Proposedly | (pré-pozed-li), aie. Design- 
edly, purpowely, 
They hal feen proposafls planned and pointed 
aby beens beens Sferne 
Proppage (prop'sj), n That which props 
oraupports, materials for propping. 
Vat cred stack were hin Pocpprge and balance- 
wheel Carlyle. 
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Puristic, Puristical (yG-ms sik. pi-ris tk- 
a2) OPertaccca oP Mmelating te pursm: 
atatemat:. “fapumst  ° Benthan's s%- 
mst eg, Wit | OB & Maurice 

Purpoint ‘per‘peinte = Same as J*mr- 
yor f The fewelled prerpeiate of the ccur- 
sicos UJ OR Sprees. 

Puss-gentleman ipus-ienti-man), n An 
ttennate, scented dandy. *A flue pers 
2), eman that’s all perfume. Casper. 

Puttyer (putti-ér). 1. One whe puttie. 
w2e whe tls up or cements with putty. 98 
& glazier or the like 3 -Cracked uld hous 
where the paintersand punmbers and pulty- 
erearealwaysatwerk. Thacaeruy. 

Puzzledom (y-uz }-dum). The state <f 
being puzzled. bewilderment Arrhordeeu 

Pywmic tpicémikya@. Vertaininz or relat: 
Ing to pye#mia, characterized by or of tie 
nature of promia 

Pyjama (pi-jsma),n. A kind of loose ca- 
pacious trousers or drawers, supported Vy 
neord tiel round the waist, aud wero in 
India. Pyjamas are generally made of 4 
light fabric, such as silk orcotton, and seme 
are made to cover the feet entirely. 

Pyrolater (pi-rol'a-téer), mn. A flre-worship- 
per. Suuthey 

Pyromagnetic (pir'o-mag net’ ik). a. (Gr 
pur, pyros, fire. and E. maqnetie } Havin= 
the property of becoming magnetic when 
leater 


Sume a 


Q. 


Quadrivalent (kwod-riv'a-Ient), a. (Qua: 
druas=L quatror, four, and ralens, ralenti«, 
ppr. of raleo, to be worth ) In chem a 
plied to an atom the equivalence of which 

is four, or an element one atom of which is 








u, Sc. alune; %, Se fey. 


QUADRUPLEX 
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nivalent, in combination, to four atoms 

aneieroet: tetradic; tetratomic. 
ex (kwod- -T0'pleka), a. [Quadrus 

=I, uatuor, four, and plicare, to fold] | 

Fourfold. 
‘(kwiilf, ». A quantity of liquor drunk 
at once; a emge's 
ow Alvida begins her guanyl 


And drinies a full carouse unto her king. Gren, | 


Qaaker-herd (kwak'ér-bérd),n. A ro 
ven to a cies of albatross (De 
tipinoea), chiefly found within the AntarS- 


tic circle, and so called on account of the | 


prevailing brown colour of its plumage. 
Qualitatively (kwol'i-ta-tiv-li), adv. Ina 
Fae gee na TEES 4 as regards quality. 


eke Nt v.i To feel faint or sick; to 


ee] compunction or remorseful uneasiness. 
Let Jesse's sov'reign fow'r perfume my eae 


breast 
Ween a won da-ri or kwon-da'ri), vi. 
o be in a difficulty or ancertainty; to hesi- 


~~ wandervs whether to go forward to God, or, 
le gona to tim back to the world. 
rr. Adame, 


Rew 
uatorzain (ka-torz’in), n. [Fr. quatorze, 
fourteen, )] A stanza or poem of fourteen 
lines; oa sonnet. ‘ Bequeath your crazed 
quatorzains to the chandlera.” Nash. 
Queendom (kwén'dum), n. The condition 
orcharacter of aqueen; queenly rule, power, 
ordignity. ‘Will thy queendom all lie hid?’ 
_E. B. Browning. ) 
te (kwén'lt),m A partisan of Queen 
Caroline in her quarrels with her husband 
George IV. ‘Some very great patriots and 
Quventies." Southey. 
Queenlet (kwén'let), n. A petty or insigni- 
ficant queen. * nen he and queenlets of the 
like temper." 


Queenliness (kwén'li-nes), n. 
condition of being Lc the character- 


istics of a queen; queenly nature or quality; | 


dignity; statelinesa 
Queer (kwér), v.¢| To banter or play u 
to ridicule; to deride or sneer at ! * 
queer a flat." Byron. [Slang.] 
A shoulder-knotted puppy, with a grin, 


Queering the threadbare curate, let him in. 
Colman fe yo 


wager. 
Queue (ki), vt To tie or fasten ina queue 
or pigtail. 

The sons io short, sguaré-skirted coats, with rows 
of stupendous brass bottons, and their hair gener- 
ally gucwed in the fashion of the times. fering. 

Quieten (kwi'tn), vf and t To quiet; to 
calm; to pacify; to become quiet or still; as, 
the patient uietened after a time. *To 

ulefen the fe ear bg this poor faithful fel- 
ow” Mra, Gaske 

Guisviam, Th. weal ] The state or quality of 

he quiet; quietness. 
feared that the thoughtlessness of my 
as might sometimes make me overstep the limits 
guietiom which he found necessary, Goatnrrn. 


Quin uevalen 


Quing 
a-lent, kwin-kwiv'a- ipo i 


u4, five, and valens, valentis, of raleo, 

be worth.] In chem ca ‘ of being | 
combined with or exchan for five atoma 
of hydrogen. 


Quinze, Quince (kafz, kwins),n. [Fr.quinze, 
fifteen.) A game of cards somewhat simi- 
lar to ringt-un, only the object ia to Seg) fm as 
near aa possible to the namber of 
without exceeding it, 

mageannity (kwot-a-bil'i-t), n. The capa- 

lity of or fitness for being quoted. 
Tt is the prosaicism of these two writers (Cowper 
especial guofa- 


amd Moore) to which is owing their 
balaty. 


Ri. 


Rabble (rab'l), v.¢. To stir and skim (melted 
iron) with a rabble or ge ae -tool, 

Rabious? (rab’i-us), a [L. radiex, rage.) 
Wild; raging; fierce. ‘This rabiows inva- 
der." Danvel. 

-Race-track (ris'trak), n. The track or path 
over which «a race is run; & race-course. 

gigi dl (ria'wa), nm. Same as Mill-race, 

Bee RACE, 6. 

Rack, n [sdd.J—To Moe at rack and man- 
ger, to live sumptuously and recklessly 
without regard to economy, or to live on the 
best at free coat. 


John Lackland . . . tearing out the bowels of St. 
ch, chain; ¢h,Sc. loch; g,go; j, job: 
VoL. IV. 


The state or 


uivalent (kwin- | 


Edmundsbury Convent (its ries namely and cel- 
lars) in the most ruinous way by drving af rock and 
maar there, Cariyie, 


Rack: rak’ rak'atlk 
ee tien se on want : Re iahine ies 


cceen which fasten on the load of a wagon, 
cart, or the like, 
‘-Raddle, nh, ad) A layer of raddle or other 


gf ate 5c oe Pe eee Sean eee 
a yellow check behind a radidle crear 
een 


Raddled (rad'ld), p. and a. 
painted with raddle; coarsely rouged. 

Can there be any more dreary object than those 

whitened and raagdi*nd old women = eee at 


the slips? 
Raffaelesque se ae ref a. After the 
manner of Aajfaele, the celebrated Italian 
eT ter; according to the principles of Raf- 
faclism. Written also faphaclesque. 
A 
ia teat bhoien bakcenateree ccenioemets key 
vering between the Aaffaedengue and the acne: 


nffin (rag-a-mufin), a. [See the 


Ragam 
noun. } Disreputable: low; _ base; beggarly. | 
Graves. 


*This ragarn 
estic raggery." 
n. One who makes a raid; 


one or (rai a hostile or predatory in- 
cursion. 
Rail: , n. (add. ]—Electric railway. See 


under ELecTEIC in Su p. — Elevated rail- 
way, a railway the track of which is so ele- 
vated as not to materially interfere with 
the street traffic of a city.— 0 nal 
railway, a railway wholly or in large part 
beneath the street surface of a city. Mee 
A dark line or 


UNDERGROUND. 
Rain-band (ranband), n. 
band of atmospheric origin in the solar 
opine , being cansed by the absorption 
certain parts of the spectrum by aqueous 
vapour, It is held to be of some DOr noe 
as 4 weather predictor, a strong rain-banid 
showing excess, and a weak rain-band a de- 
F aceeay of moisture in the atm ere. 
corny eg aed i. To fly wide of the quarry: 
said of a hawk. 
Their talk was all of training, 
Diet and éecling, jesses, leash ni lure, 
*She is too moble,” he said, *ho check at 
Nor will she rade; there is no baseness i 


her,’ 
Rakshellonian (rik-bel-d'ni-an) ‘n. 


terms of art, 


[Bee 
RAREHELL.)] <A wild dissolute fellow; a 
rakehell. ‘Confeee'd a beau, and admitted 
the family of the rakehelloniang.' Tom 

cen. 


Rakery (rak’ér-i), n. The conduct or prac- 
— of a rake; dissipation. 
.. instructed his lordship in all the teri 
aa intrigues of the lewd town, Roger Ni 
. aii 
—a 


(ram-pa‘jus),a. Unrul 

lent; rampant; rampacious, ‘A 

mighty, conquering, ram Leo Bel- 
Thackeray. [coll iJ 


wo wil that Wil Maskery, sir, as is the og se de 

eustsf Methodis a3 can be. Geter 5, 

Ran (ran), » In India, a waste track of 

land; arann (which see). Edwin Arnold. 
(ran’dam-li), ade, Ina random 

manner, at hazard or without aim or pur- 

powe, George Eliot. 

gs el Rani (rant), 1. In India, same os 


eanmernkbhe (ran'sum-a-bl), a, Capable of 
being ransomed or redeemed, as from cap- 
tivity, bondage, punishment, or the like. 
sarees: 
Rap wep) nt i. To swear; especially, to swear 
(Old slang.) 
It was his constant mazim that he was a pitiful 
fellow who would stick at a litte sg He for his 
friend. Fielding. 


Raphaelesque (raffa-cl-esk), a. Same as 
ae lesyie 


(ra'fi-a), » A genus of palms con- 
fined to three limited but widely separated 
localities They inhabit lowswampy lands 
in the vicinity of the sea or river banks 
within the influence of the tides. A. Rujia 
is found in Madagascar and the neighbour- 


ds. Jt vinifera on the west coast | 


of tropical Af nhc supplies palm wine, and 
e leaf-stalks eveloped leaves are 
cond by the he for a variety of pur- 
aea. Jt. tedigera is a native of 
e J UPATI-PALM. 

(ras'kal-iem), nm. The practice 
or qualities of a rascal; rascality. Carlyle. 
py (ras'pi), a. Grating: ; To 

‘A raspy untamed voice.’ Carlyle. 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; H, then; th, thin; 


Ratter, n. [add.] One who deserta his as- 
sociates from some interested motive; a 
‘The ridicule on placemen rattera 'Te- 
mains.” Misa. 

mactary (rat'ér-i). The © qualities Or prac- 
tices of a ratter; apostasy; tergiversation. 
*The rattery and scoun of public 
life.” Sydney Smith. 

Ravelment (rav‘el-ment), n. The state of 
rae ravelled; entanglement; perplexity. 


(réch’ér), n. A hyperbolical repre- 
sentation; an exaggeration; a stretcher. 

1 can hardly believe that reacher, which another 

writeth of him, that ‘with the ‘of his hands be 


could touch his knees, though be stood upr aw 
a, 
Realistically (ré-ol-ist'ik-al-li), adv. Ina 
realistic manner; in 4 manner that has re- 
gard to the intrinsically important, not the 
showy, qualities of ones George Eliot. 
te (ré-an'i-mat), 0.i. To revive; to 
become lively, 
*There spoke Miss Beverley!" cried Delvile, re- 
aetmabhag af this litte apology. After Surney. 
saan aa md (ré-kal anit nm. Reeall; coun- 
Writte also Recallment. ‘If 
aanel wish 


not the ge deed's recalment.* 

Browning. 

Receptivenesa (re-sep’tiv-nes), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being sapere dd the power 
or readiness to receive; receptivity. 


epet is and masal like 
Pane es a rare ve sag My 

wt [add] To place in retirement; 

to put in a recess; to withdraw from notice. 


‘onnforiably recessed from curious | elbow will 
be comfortably recessed from curious im pertinent 


Réchauifé (ri-sh6-fi), n. (Fr.) enned: 
up dish; hence, a re-dressed concoction of 
old materials: a stale melange of old matter. 


We are a ent law-abicin fe. - Nor fs 
this virtue ne to Political Mical's a Mairs. We suffer old 
plots in nevels, and endure without orurmur 
rechanuer Asn most ancient stock of aeein. 


{rek'ling), a. 
Small; weak; helpless. 
A mother dotes upon the reching child 
More than the strong. Sir if, Tayler. 
Reconnoitre (rek-on- Aol - A prelim- 
inary survey; 4 reco 
Satished with his racemnadtie, vitted the 
skeleton pile. Losey quite 
Redaction, n. (add. Re 1. The staf of writer 
on a eet or other cal; 
the edi staff or cote ent,—2 The 
actof drawing back; aw thdrawal. ‘ All re- 
luctation and redaction." Bp, Ward. 
Redo (ré-di’), vt. To do over again. ‘We 
do bu pase < old vices." sty 
n. [add.) A name given by Australian 
‘old miners to we epee ge - quartz vein. 
n. [nadd.j—Aeel and bead, a kind of 
enriched moulding much used in Greek and 
Roman architecture, and, with various mo- 
difications, in other styles. It consists of 


Seat, Alrse, 
(See the noun.) 


a (  ( (Ce 





Reel and Bead. 


a series of bodies resemb reels (or 
spindles)and beads or pearls following each 
other alternately, and may be arra in 


straight or in curved lines. Called also 
Spindle-bead, 
Reference (ref‘tr-ens), a. Affording infor- 


mation when consulted.—eference Bible, a 
Bible having brief explanations and refer- 
ences to parallel passages printed on the 
margin. —Reference books. See Book or Work 
of Reference under REFERENCE, n.—Jefer- 
ence library, a libra containing books 
which can be consulted on the spot: in con- 
tradistinction ~ a lending library. 


ré- fli sho To blaze again; to 
“bor apie into | po 


Stamp one erie fire, or this 
Will smoulder and refame, and burn the throne 
Where you should sit with Philip, fennyoon, 
Refluous} (refli-us), a Flowing back; re- 
fluent. ‘Aeflwous t de out of the Dead Sea.’ 


Fuiller. 
, | Refugeetam (ref-1-jé'izm), mn. The state or 
| condition of a refugee. 


A Pole, of a Czech, or something of that ferment- 
ing sort, in a stale of political 
Geerpr Flea, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
184 
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Refundment (ré-fand’ment),n. The act of 


refanding or returning in payment or com- 
pensation what has been borrowed or taken; 
or that Why ee is refunded, Lamb. 
t (ré-ga'li “a, ré-gii'li-5), n. 
anguet or ; a0 entertainment or 
Written » Regalo, Cotton; Tom 


DUrfey 
Bie (ré-gi'ld), mn. See REGALIA above. 
Walpole. 


Regnicide (reg‘ni-sid), n. um, @ 
kingdom, and cardo, to kill | Thee estroyer 


of a kingdom. * Regicides are no less than | 


regnicides." Rev. T. Adama, 


Regrowth (ré-groth’), n. A growing again, | 


anew or second growth. 
Rejuvenation (ré-ji'ven-ishon), n. Same 
as Re jurenesce ice. 
sity, n. [add.) Religious exercise. 
Soporific sermons . closed the domestic refigi- 
enifucr of those melancholy days. jomihey, 


Remanation (ré-man-i'shon), nm ([L re, 
back, und mane, to flow] The act of re- 
turning, as to ita source: the state of 
re-absorbed; re-abaorption. 
pantheistic doctrine of emanation and re- 
manation” Maemillan’« Mag 

Rameds (romed’, 2 ‘n. (See Rew- 
EDY.] medy; redress; help. ‘Succour 
and remede.’ Emerson.’ Written also Re- 
meed, Kemeid. (Old English or Scotch. ] 
The town's people were passing for berea 
them Fadi atente such an Neale daphne 
no reer, Spadaing. 

Remigable (rem'‘i-ga-bl), a. [L. ogg 8 
mig, a ruwer, from remus, an onr. 
able of being ‘Towed “tigen lc fit to “ ta 
oured boat. arshes.” Cotten. 

dar} i-nis-enshal -li), 
adv. In oremin 1 manner; by way 
of calling to mind. 

tory (rem-i-nis‘si-to-ri), a. Of or 
pertaining to reminiscence or recollection; 
reminiscent. 


1 still have @ remumiscetery spite Ee Lotie Mr. ge 


Jonson. 

Remonetisation (ré-mon' et-tea”shon), ni. 
The act of monctising again; the reatoration 
of 0 as the legal or standard money of 
account. 


Remonetise (ré-mon'e-tiz"), v.t To restore | 


to circulation in the shape of money; to 
make again the ee 
of account, a8 
Remonstran 
a remonstrant manner; 
George Eliot, [Rare.] 
Remonstrative (ré-mon‘stra-tiy), a. Of, 
belonging to, or characterized by remon- 
strance; expoatulatory; remonstrant. 
tively (ré-mon'stra-tiv-li), ado. 
In a Temonsirstive manner; remonstrantly. 
ynstratory (ré-mon'stra-to-ri), a, Ex- 
postulatory; remonstrative, 
E Sik 7, 
RS ap tcatowy Roel iad ha mr ns Tae 
Remutation (ré-m0-té'shon),s. The act or 
process of changing back; alteration to a 
previous form or quality. 
The mutation of rarefaction of water into air takes 
omg by day, the Femutatien of condensation of 
ir info water by night. Southey. 
Renunciance (ré-nun'si-ans), n, The act of 
renouncing; renunciation. 
Each in allence, in tragical eenenciancr, did find 
na pe other was all too lovely. Carlisle, 


rep). An abbreviation for Reputation, 
ace y much used, especially in the as- 


or silver coin. 
re. mon strant-li),ade. In 
remonstratively. 


severation Upon or ‘pon rep. ‘Worn by 
dames of rep.’ Tom Bi ‘Orfey. 
Do you ay it wpen rep if Sanijf. 


In familiar writings and conversations (some of our 
words) often lose all but their first syllables, a5 in 
mob,, rey., pos.. incoy., and che like.” Addison, 


Replume (ré-plim’), of. To rearrange; to 
put in proper onler again. 
The right hand reAlamed 
His black locks to their wonted romponure, 
Seve any. 


Reprobacy (rep'ré-ba-si), n. The otate or 
quality of being a reprobate; wickedness; 
profiigacy. 


*| should be sorry,” said be, * that the wretch would 
die in his present state of Mere, 
ry Breate, 


Reptonize (rep'ton-iz) ‘rom Hum- 
phry Repton (1752-1818 pail of works on 
the theory and practice of landecape-gar- 
dening.] To lay out, asa garden, after the 
manner of or according to 


‘(Buddhism’s) | 


legal orstandard money | 


to the rules of | ling about; a 


republican. 


Repulpit (ré-pv! ott, 8:4. ‘Ho reatons bb thie 
pit; to reinvest with power in a church. 


ennyeon. 
(ré-kwi-es'ens), n. Aretorn 
to a state of Pavieaneat: return of rest or 
repose. 
Such bolts... shall strike agitated Paris, if not 
into Freywiescence, yet into wholesome 
Carlyle. 


Respiratory, 4. (add. ]—Reepiratory Aaksy 
in zon, the name prea to an organ 
in some of the Holothuroidea, an os onder of 
echinoderms. [t consists of two highly con- 
tractile, branched and arborescent tubes 
which run up towards the anterior extrem- 
ity of the body, and perform the fonction 
Pa iy a A d [L. resurgo.) To rise 
*") Ob 0 
again; to reappear, as from the dead. 
Hark at the dead jokes reanrying. JAackeray. 


Retrocessional (ré-tré-se’shon-al or ret-ri- 
ion al),a. Of or belonging to retroces- 


tive (ré-trd-o'pe-ri-tiv),a. Re- 
tive in its effects; as, a retro-opera- 
tabe Ming decree. Kinglake. 
Revelatory (rev'e-la-to-ri), a. Having the 
nature or character of a revelation. 
it (rev’e-nant),m (Fr., ppr. of reve- 
nir, toreturn.| One who returns oris brought 
‘kc, especially from a ce or alter a 
long ‘interval. Sir W. Scott. 
Revenue (rev’e-ni), of To endow with an 
income or revenue. Fuller, 
Reverable (ré-vér'a-bl), a. Worthy of rev- 
erence; capable of being revered. 


The character of a is the most reverse, 
the highest of all characters. Henry Broabe. 


Reversibility (ré-vérs'i-bil"i-ti), n. Thequa- 
lity of being reversible; the phate of 


Reviewass owas (ré-vi'a , Th t or art 
via) ), 7. e act or 
of reviewing or writing critical notices of 


books, &c,; the work of reviewing. 


Whatever you order down to me in the way of re- 
wieway? | shall of course execute. a, Ti 


ayer, 
Rice-corn (ris’korn), n. Same as Pampoas- 


Hiddling (dling), 2 Having the f 

{ a orm or 
ailics or puzzle; ate 
¢ 


character of a 

ds copes triplets of old time.’ nayeon, 
ble, a [add.] Capable of 

ridden ‘Rode everything rideable." 


Savage. 
Rident (ri‘dent), a. [L. rideus, ppr. of rideo, 
to laugh.] Sm broadly; nin 
smile so wide and steady, so elog cA 
weer mga as almost to be ridiculous.’ 


Ridiculosity (ri-lik’ i-los"i-ti), n. Some- 
— wo rage rn a zone ana 
‘Your pleasan 8, your pretty sayings, 
all your TE ittjevouty Baitey ee 

esent), a. [ rigevorna, 
of ngesco, from rigeo, to be stiff.] Beco: 
atiff, rigid, or unpliant. 

Ring (ring), vf Inthe manege, to exercise 
by causing to run round ina ring while being 
held by along rein; to lunge. Miss Edge- 
worth. 

nger. 2B, Jonson, 


Ring, 7. [add.] The doe 
“master (ring’ bay Py n. One who has 
charge of the se, Let in a circus ring. 


ré-post), m. ([Fr., from It. riposta.] 


In fencing, the thrust or blow with which 
one follows up a successful parry; 
smart reply or repartee. 
Road- (réd'wér-tHi), a. Fit for the 
rowl; likely to well; skilfully finished 
* Probably a workmanlike road-worth 
stitution pac gi 
Robe, n. [add 


. “The liberal and learned profes- 
sion of the long robe." Henry Brooke. 
Roffla (ro‘f-a, rofi-a), 1 The com- 
mercial name for the leaves and fibres of 
pau of the genus shy oy They are used 
Boome mats, ro 
‘oy *kl), vt To rout or rom 
oe to poke about te the nose like a 
pig. [Prov cial English. 
What'll th y to ak a: 1 
fing in their draise Eee 


Rookler (rik'lér), n. One who goes rook 
py lm a re ad, furry, 
@ rooklers. 


i. a routing and rent. 
d sow by the abel 
A tpriey, 


cariant ré-pob'li-ka"ri-an), mn. A roses. 


} 


hence, a | 
| Sabre, v.t. 
y coD-— 


Carlyle. | 
.J—The robe, or the long robe, | 
the ~~ profession ; AS, gentlemen of df 





‘A rowed breath from Lips rosie pre 
ceeding.’ Sir P. Sydney. 
ft shall be all my stody for ome bour 
To ror and lavender my borsmecss 
Before | dare to glance Se pou Greet Tee 
Rose-moulding (réz’mdld-ing), =» Ln erck 
a kind of Norman moulding ornamented 
| Bose-pink (rorpingk), a Of 

nek), a a rosy-pin 
colour ur hue; roseate; having a oscars 
bloom ; hence, very delicate ; affectedly 


ee senthetaptat * Rowe - re piety." 
Rou F Cevmt’ meh eS a 

routing: clamorous; disord ce ipsa | 
assembly of sorry in” Seth 


Rowiest frou'let), n. (Fr. wena t A emall 


North. 
Royalise (2 roi‘al- -iz), «.i «To exercise 
power; to royal away. ‘Lf long he 
to rule and royalize." Syloester. 
ie {roi’stér-us), a Eoistering; 
rly; revelling; drunken or riotous 
"The chau raha hie 9 - carolling, how!l- 
breaking Abbot's sleep.’ Cur- 


Rubilet (ro*bi-let), m A Little ruby. 


Buckle. (ruk’l A rattling noise in the 

throa to indicate suffocation. 

SNE (aking 2° Uarog a recke 
“ ng a 

making o rattling noise, ‘The ruck- 

ling groans of the patient." Sir W. Scott 


| N seman . (ro‘biir-gin), mA forfeit paid 
| Rue- n 
| for with ane from a 


Hie ixid it could cous Bien al guinen af eeederpie 
to the man who had bought his pony before be could 
geet it back again. re = 
5 tg 17 he (ruf'i- in - a). n. The state of 
being a ruffian; rascaldom; collec- 


nals perer moved unless eewent “a 


eaahoniocs (rol'les-nes), m= The state or 

os of being ruleless or without law. 

. rss oy or sath of sia ahaa v 
Clas run'a-gat), a. andering 

lace to place; vagabond. Carlyle. 

(age lark ape m Knowledge af 

runes; skill in deciphering runic characters 

‘Modern Swedish runecraft." Arch@olana, 


1871. 

Runn (run), n. In India, a waste or deseri: 

we the Ruan of Cutch. Written also Res 
(ré-nol’u-jist), m One versed 

= runology; a student of runic remain 

Begs velar school of Scandinavian runel- 

‘. 
Bunology (" (ré-nol'o-ft), nm The study of 


Nb, however, Ereat progress hes bere onde 
runolagy, at rchspoleg ua, cit. 


Ruridecanal (ré-ri-dékan-al), a [{L. rus, 
ruriz, the country, anddecanus. See Drs! 
ps or belonging to a rural dean o: mom! 


BaAnery 
Buthewian (r0-thé’ni-a0), nm Same 


ri'pek), n. A pole used to moors 
Rypeck ( a Raking or the ike 


He ordered the fishermen to take o 
and be floated away down stream. 


rm 


the #ytentts, 
. Menger. 


S. 


{add.] To arm or furnish with 


a sabre. ‘A whole regiment of mdbred 
Hen carpet 


hussars.” Henry 
Saddle -sick (sad’1-sik Sick or galled 
wae much or hea pri » Carlyle. 


a4 & ‘roug mr esaied with note 
and shed to the bos ‘box 
Saga - Man (si'ga-man), narrabor 
or chanter of sagas, who to the ancien! 
Scandinavians was much the same aa the 
minstrels wandering and resident of oo 
remote forefathers. Longfellow. 
Sake, n. (add.)—for old sate’s sake, for the 
aake of old times; for auld langayne 

a ether tnpEH agile gd 


he prettiest doll in the neg 


world. Aingalry. 





Repton, | , Seed gam Sakieh, Sakia (sak'i-c, snk’i-a), A modli- 
Jackson assists me in RePforeizing the garden. Ts ae) [Provincial fication of the Persian wheel used in 
Somthey. wt, [add.j To perfume, as with | for raising water for irrigation purposes | 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tiibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ii, Sc abune; , Se. fey. 


SALEABILITY 


consists essentially of a vertical wheel to 
which earthen pots are attached on project- 
ing spokes, a second vertical wheel on the 
saine axis with cogs, and a large hori- 
zontal cogged wheel, which gears with 
the other cogged wheel. The large 
wheel being turned by oxen or other 
draught animals puts in motion the 
other two wheels, the one carrying the } 
pitchers dipping into a well or a deep 
ae adjoining and supplied with water 
rom a river. The pitchers are thus 
emptied into a tank at a higher level, 
whence the water is led off in a net- 
work of channels over the neighbouring 
fields. Instead of the pitchers being at- 
tached directly to the wheel, when the 
level of the water is very low they are | 
attached to an endless rope. The con- 
struction of these machines is usually 
very rude. 

Saleability (sal-a-bil/i-ti), n. Same as 
Saleableness. Carlyle. 

Salomonian, Salomonic (sal -o-md’- 
ni-an, sal-o-mon’‘ik), a. [ omon, 
Solomon.) Pertaining or relating to 
King Sulomon or composed by him. 

Beyond doubt many of his aphorisms are to be 
found in the book of Proverbs. et this book is not 
all Salomonte. Prof. WR. Smith. 
Salopian (sa-16’pi-an), a. Pertaining or 
relating to salep or salop; consisting of or 
prepared from salep; producing or making 
a preparation of salep. ‘Saleptan coffee- 

houses.’ C. Lamb. 

Salt, n. [add.}-—To cat one's salt, to become 
united by sacred bonds of hospitality: a 
phrase borrowed from Arab notions. 

One does not ¢af a man's salt, as it were, at these 
dinners. There is nothing sacred in this kind of Lan- 
don hospitality. Thackeray. 
—To put, cast, or lay salt on the tail af, a 
phrase eyqnivalent to to capture, to catch, 
children having been told from hoary anti- 
quity that they can catch birds by putting 
salt on their tails. 

Such great atchievements cannot fail 
To cast salt on a woman's fazd. Hudibras. 


Were you coming near him with soldiers and con- 
stables . . . you will never lay salt on Ars fast. 


Sir i’. Scott. 
Saltee (sal’té), n. (Corrupted from It. 
soldi, pl. of soldo, a coin nearly equivalent to 
ahalfpenny.} A penny. (Slang.) 
It had rained all day kicks in lieu of sadtees. C. Reade. 


Salvation, n. [(add.J— Salvation Army, a 
society organized for the religious revival 
of the masses, and having its proceedings 
conducted by generals, majors, captains, 
&c., of either sex, their affairs in other re- 
eperts also being characterized by military 
orms. 

Salvationist (sal-va’shon-ist),n. A member 
of the Salvation Army. 

tanism (sa-mar‘i-tan-izm), 2 [See 
SAMARITAN, 3.} Charitableness; philan- 
thropy; benevolence. 

Mankind are getting mad with humanity and Sa- 
mar ila isne. Sydney Smith, 
Sample-room (sam’pl-rém), n. A room 
where samples are kept and shown. In the 
United States, often applied to a place where 
liquor is sold by the glass; a tap-room; a 


grog-shop. 

an (sangk-ta-nim‘i-ti), n.[L. 
sanctus, holy, and animus, the mind.) Holi- 
ness of mind. 

A ‘hath’ or a ‘thou,’ delivered with conventional 
unction, well nigh inspires a sensation of solemnity in 
its hearer, and a persuasion of the sanctanimetty of 
its utterer. Fitzedward Hall. 

Sandjak (san’jak), n. Same as Sanjak. 
San k (sand’lirk), n. Probably the rock 
or shore pipit. 
Along the river's stony marge 
The sanalaré chants a joyous song: 
Wordsworth. 


Sannup (san’nup), n. Among the Anierican 
Indians, a married male member of the com- 
inunity; the husband of a squaw. ‘ Mind- 
ful still of sannup and of squaw.’ Emerson. 

ppel (sahz-a-pel), n. (Fr. sans, with- 
out, and appel, appeal.) A person from 
whose decision there is no appeal; one whose 
opinion is decisive; an infallible person. 

He had followed in full faith such a sansappel as 
he held Frank to be. Kingsley. 
Sapidless (sap’id-les), a. [A badly formed 
word.] Without taste, savour, or relish; 
insipid. ‘Expecting some savoury mess, 
and to find one quite tasteless and sapid- 

less.’ C. Lamb. 

Sarcolobe (sar’k6-l6b), n. (Gr. sarz, sarkoe, 
flesh, and lubos, a lobe.} In bot. a thick 


oe 
i 





= 


123 
fleshy cotyledon, as that of the bean or 
darcomperii (sir’kd-spérm), n. (Gr. sarz, 
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sarkos, flesh, and sperma, a seed.}] Same as 
Sar rm. 

Sasarara (sas-a-ré'ra), n. [A suggested ety- 
mology is certiorari: se thease n 
Supp.) A word formerly used to emphasize 
a threat, much in the same way as ‘ ven- 


geance. 
Out she shall pack, with arasarara. Goldsweith 

Satinity (sa-tin’i-ti), mn. The quality of 
being satiny, or smooth and glossy; a soft 
smoothness like that of satin. ‘The smooth 
satinity of his style.’ C. Lamb. 

Sbirro (zbérrsd), ». pl. Sbirri (zbér’ré). [It.} 
An Italian police-officer. 

Scallop, . (add.} A lace band or collar, 
scalloped round the edges. 


Made myself fine with Capt. Ferrers’s lace band, 
being loth to wear my own new sca//op it is so fine. 


Pepys. 
Scalpless (skalp'les), a. Without a scalp. 
‘The top of his scalpless skull.’ Kingsley. 
Scapulimancy (skap'ul-i-man-si), n (L. 
scapula, the shoulder-blade, and Gr. man- 
teia, divination.) Same as Omoplatoscopy 
(which see in Supp.) 
Scare-sinner (skarsin-ér),n. One who or 
that which frightens sinners. 
Do stop that death-looking, long-stri scoundrel 
ofa ieavesinner (Death) who sa etay Sher mes 
ferne. 


Sterne, 

Bcarpines (skiir’pinz), n. pl. (Fr. escarpins.] 
na ustrument of torture resembling the 

ot. 

Being twice racked . . . I was put to the sarr- 
pines, whereof I am, as you see, somewhat lame of 
one leg. Kingsley. 

8 (ska'ri),a. Subject toa scare; alarmed; 
frightened; scared. (Collog. United States. } 
Whittier. 

Sceptral (sep’tral), a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling a sceptre. ‘Large red lilies of 
love, sceptral and tall.’ Swinburne. 

Sceptry (sep’tri), 2. Bearing a sceptre; 
sceptred; royal. ‘His highness Ludolph’s 

try hand.’ Keats. 

ognathss (shiz-og/na-thé), n. pl. [Gr. 
schizo, to cleave, and gnathos, jaw-bone. ) 
A sub-order of carinate birds, proposed by 
Huxley to include the Gallinw, Grallme, and 
Natatores of Cuvier. 

Scholar, n. (add. }—Scholar’s mate, in chess, 
a simple mode of checkmate, frequentl 
practised on inexperienced players, in whic 
the skilled player's queen, supported by a 
bishop, mates the tyro's Bing in four moves. 
‘A simple trip, akin to olar’s mate at 
chess." H. Kingsley. 

Scoundreldom (skoun'drel-dum),n The 
character, habits, or practices of a scoun- 
drel: the community of scoundrels; scoun- 
drels collectively. ‘High-born scoundrel- 
dom.’ Froude. 

Scrag (skrag), v.t. To put to death by hang- 
ing; tohang. ‘Intimating by a lively pan- 
tomimic representation that scragging and 
hanging were one and the same thing.’ 

In scraps or 


Dickens. (Slang.] 
Scrappily fekrap il ), adv. 
fragments; fragmentarily; desultorily. Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke. 
Scribe t (skrib), v.i. To write. ‘Doing no- 
thing but scribble and scribe.’ Miss Burney. 
Scriven (skriv’n), v.¢. andé To write ina 
scrivener-like manner. ‘A mortgage scriv- 
ened up to ten skins of perumens: Roger 
North. ‘Two or three hours’ hard scriven- 
ing.’ Misa Edgeworth. 
et (skrim). vi. [Fr. escrimer.] To 


fence. ‘Some new-fangled French devil’s 
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device of seryining and fencing with his 
point.’ Kingsley. 

Scunner (skun’ér), v.t. To affect with loath- 
ing, disgust, or nausea, to satiate. ‘Scun- 
nered wi’ sweets.’ ae 4 (Scotch.} 
Scutter (skut’ér), n. A hasty, noisy, 
short run; a scuttle; ascamper. ‘A scut- 
ter downstairs.’ EE. Bronte. [Provin- 


ven in the United States to the bird 

rdus fuscescens (Wilson's thrush), 

from the sharp metallic ring of ita note. 
J. R. Lowell 


Sea-island (sé‘i-land), a. A term ap- 
plied to a fine long-stapled variety of 
cotton prown on the islands off the coast 
of South Carolina and Georgia. 

Sea-surgeon (sé'sér-jun), n. Same as 

__ Surgeon-fish. 

Secret, n. [(add.) A light flexible coat 
of chain-mail worn under the ordinary 
outer garments. Sir W. Scott. 

Segment (segment), v.t. To separate 
crermce into segments; as, a seginented 
ce 

Seismometry (sis-mom‘et-ri), n. The mea- 
surement of the force and direction of 
earthquakes, &c.; the art or practice of 
using the seismometer. 

Selictar (se-lik’tar), n. The sword-bearer 
of a Turkish chief. 

Selictar! unsheathe then our chief's scimitar. 


Byron. 
Sempstry-work (semp’stri-wérk), n. 
N e-work; sewing. enry Brooke. 
Sense-rhythm (sens’rithm),n. An arrange- 
ment of words characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry, in which the rhythm consists not in 
a rise and fall of accent or quantity of syl- 
lables, but in a pulsation of sense rising and 
falling through the parallel, antithetic, or 
otherwise balanced members of each verse; 
parallelism. Prof. W. R. Smith. 
ent (sen-si-fa’shi-ent), a. (L. sen- 

gus, sense, and facio, to make.) Producing 
sensation; sensific. Huazley. 

catory (sen-sifi-ka-to-ri), @. Sensi- 
facient; sensific. Huzley. 

mous (sen-sij’e-nus), a. (L. sensus, 
sense, and gen, root of gigno, to beget.) 
Originating or causing sensation. ‘The 
sensitive subject, the sensigenous object.’ 


Hualey. 

Sermoner (sér’mon-ér), n. Same as Ser- 
monizer. Thackeray. 

Serpentinian (s¢r-pen-tin'i-an), n. Same 
as tte, 

Sesquibasic (ses’‘kwi-ba-sik), a. [(L. sesqui, 
one and a half, and dasis, a base.) In chen, 
a term applied to a salt containing one and 
a half equivalents of the base for each equi- 


cial. 
= arena (sitH’whet), n. A name 
i] 


valent of acid. 
Sesqui (ses’ kwi-pé-da” li-an- 
im, n. The state or quality of being ses- 


quipedalian; the use of long words. ‘Mas- 
ters of hyperpolysylabic sesquipedalianism.' 
Fitzedward Halil. 

Sestette (sea-tet’), n. 1. Same as Sestet.— 
2. The two concluding stanzas of a sonnet, 
consisting of three verses each; the last six 
lines of a sonnet. 

Sewellel (se-wel’el), n. [Indian name.) A 
gregarious American rodent which unites 
some of the characteristics of the beaver 
with those of the squirrel family and the 

rairie-dog. It is remarkable for its root- 
ess molars. It is about the size of a musk- 
rat, and the reddish-brown skin which 
covers its plump heavy body is much used 
by the Indians as an article of dress. 

Shabby-genteel (shab'i-jen-téi"),a. Retain- 
ing in present shabbiness traces of former 
pentity: aping gentility but really shabby. 

era 


¥. 
Shake-bag (shak’bag), n. A large-sized 
variety of game-cock. 


T would pit her for a cool hundred... . inst the 
best shake-bag of the whole main. weollett. 


Shawl-waistcoat (shal’wast-kot), n. A 
vest or waistcoat with a large prominent 
attern like ashawl Thackeray. 
earhog (sher/hog), n. A ram or wether 
after the first shearing: proviucially pro- 
nounced as if written sherrug or sharrag. 
‘To talk of shearhogs and ewes to men 
who habitually said sharrags and yowes.’ 
fed king ae {add.) A parti branch 
,n f[add. parting or branch- 
ing off, as of two roads; the angle or place 
where two roads meet. ‘That shedding of 
Chel roads which rtaed ve aT OteG of oe 
ways coming down for ow an 
Edinburgh.” W. Black. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; gy, go; j, job; 


bh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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Sheep, ». [add] Lacegrresedl. hiker denalebipes mayecene (Se {On type of land- character. or marked by an overstrained 
sheep-skin; as, a book imeheeporin escape.) A view of the sky: a part of the, and unnatural style. Poe. 
half-cherp. sky within the range of vision, ora picture | Spectrality |«pek-tral'i-ti), a Something 
Shell « part of the hand im some forms or representation of such a part. TA ge. sec Peed ves +> Agena ‘Nothing 

tected part of the hand some forma Ww —e pbproape. , | ghastly epectralifies prowling round 
giapien °D ) Phe diered th apa (ts So's ee eating- te yl bT}, Capable of being 

(sher'l-at), m= e or rather Pp n. ¥ Spellable (sp-l'a- a 

civil-religious law of Turkey, which is fonn- | es lettera. ‘Europe in all 


ded on the Koran, the Sunna or tradition, 
- commentaries of the first four caliphs, 


joins ai Caliph Saas Bevwea bowie byuie aaersat 


emancipation of the 
natian peiijeces of the Force is om bmpennibioty. 
Genter ye, Alert. 


eter - pte ate _M be x the f=! Blips 
¢ op years. . gy anche th op 
acd bod cA Chere. TaAactrr ay. 


Shrew-strouck (shrii‘struk), a. Poisoned or | 
utherwise harmed by what was formerly ' 
believed ta be mgr 7 bite or contact 
of ashrew-nonse Ki 

Shutter (shutér), vt. E provide, protect, 
or cuver over With a shatter or shutters 

and Ce Saget wineloes were al Aeeaeree vy up 
(sidslip),nm 1 An illegi 
chile. Prhis cide clip of acon that he kept 
im the dark" George Eliot.—2 A division 
at the side of the stage of a theatre, where — 
Ee METS OD ON Oe BAS Oe, See SLIPS | 
tT Py. 


"the tights 6 an. [add] tOne who points out 
ts or objects of interest of a place; . 
aguide. Evel 

Bilo (si'16), n. os ee in Supp. 
Simple, Used in the plaral in the old 


plrase, fo cul for the simplea=to perform 
an operation for the cure of silliness or 
foolishness. 
hag Mr. Newerout, you should be Sia hal pe 
rimpler this morning. ct a | 
Simulacrum (sim-i-lakrom), n. [L.] That 
which is made like, or formed in the like- 
ness of any object; an image; a Pe 
amere resemblance aa opposed Teali 
sing (add }—T small, to adopt 2 | 
vi ‘o sing a 
pple har inferi Sena 
a cong erior, or icing 
play a very subordinate or insignificant part. 
I must oxyself sag senad! in her compa eee 
Sing-song (sing’song), vi. To chant or sing | 
in a monotonous Voice; hence, to compose 
monotonous, dreary poetry. ‘You sit sing- 
songing here." Tennyson. | 
Bit, ac rs nd fb i ee to eaten } 
urch for the purpose of hearing; to a 
member of the congregation of. 


There would then also appear 
wisages ... than what we See rut aeekes ation 


dg household marched away In separate cou 
. Gach to wf water his oF her far oe 
Thackeray. 


Skeary (sit) a, Alarmed; frightened 
scary. [Provincial] 
Tt is net to be marvelled at that amid such a place 


as this for the first time visited, the horses were a 
litthe obeary. RD. #iaochmere. 


Skein (skén), n. A sportman’s term gen | 
a ag to a flock or collection wild 
poe when on the wing, and also sometimes 
oosely to wild ducks. 

The cor ran into them a5 » falcon docs into a rérin | 
of docks. A tagrtey, 
Skeltering (skel'tér-ing), a. Hurrying; driv- 
ing; rushing. * The lo oer ehereey eng Wiad 

of March.” A D. B 


ing, nigh 
monio 





6 oF por- 
tion of a book agwaledt rota’ pumae over in | 
reading [Colloq.) 


No mas who has written so moch is so seldom tire- 
some. In his books there are scarcely any of those | 
school call | 





yaeenges: waICe in our days we used to 
shay Mamuiay. 


Of a theatre 
there the wooden 


pearing on the 


slop-i), ab Pig af wet: 
ni Ee rar R. H. Barham. 
Slop-dash (slop 1, . Weak, cold tea, 


or other inferior trashy beverage; slip-alop. 
| woes Be panere tea can be keeping hot for him to 
dara, 


He shal bare best vag 
Mure £ 
Slued (slid),a. Intoxicated; drunk. [Slang.] 
He came inte our place af night to take her home; 
rather rined, bul pot mach. Decterns. 
(lug horn). n. Same as 
beer. {add. }~ To think mnall beer 
to have a low opinion of; 


esteem. 
She tans mall beer af painters, j.—wel, 


well, 
we dont thinét rraadl af curmelres, my soble 
friend_ Sees Tawaharay. 


l'tra A drain 
Smell-trap (sme wom Arana 


stink-trap. Ay. 
Smit 


‘Smash the bottle to smithers." Tennyson. 


| ; or coll 
snes eg = \s 
Snick (snik), vt [See the noun.) To cut: 


to clip, * Snickiy foot 
off with nurse's 


the corner of 


Spectator newepa 

Snowbreak (and brik), n, A melting of 
snow: athaw, Carlyle. 

Snubbish (snub’ish), a. Tending to snub, 
check, or repress. 

of Kant, have we not had enough 

Oo make religion sad, and sour, and seuabbink J 


(snub't), a. Short or flat. * : Suubby 


Lt ee Thea mr gs 

Snuffier, n. [add.) One who makes a 
tentions assim of religion; a vitiglogs 
canter. 


You know I never was a snafer; but this sort of 
fife makes one serious, if one 
all in one. 

| Sodacflapar (o-de- frp) n See OLIGO- 
Sollar, m. (add) Inarch. an elevated cham- 
ber in achureh from which to watch the 


lamps burning before the altars. Bucy. Brit. 


| Sollevate | sees ro ot Same as Sulle- 
. olleva 


ae te the mob." oger 


Somnia som'ni-a-to-ri), a. [L. som- 
tory ( [ 


nivwma, a dream. ‘> des pertaining to 
or dreaming; 
dreams; a tanve 


exercita- 
tions." Urquhart. mm 


Somniatory vaticina- | 


tions and predictions. ' 
ivolency (s0m-niv'’o-len-si), mn, [L.zom- | 
nus, sleep, aud volo, to wish.] Something : 
to induce sleep; asoporific. [Rare.] 
These reerreolenoer (1 hate the word a 
this occasion) have turned her head. ae: oe. 


Sonnetize (son'et-iz), v.t. To make the sub- 
ject of a sonnet; to celebrate in a sonnet. 


Now could 7 sonmetize thy piteaus ht. 


(skip), ". In the aoe er of bowls and (stTH'ing-nes), n The 
curlimg, an experie player chosen by | aval y of being soothing. a it. Lowell. 
each of the rival parties or sides as their Sorabian, (s0-ra'bi-an, sor'bi-an), 
leader, director, or captain, and whousaally ; ». The langu of the Wends; Wendie: 
plays the last bow! or stone which his team | pest pect a ra vely. . . 
as a Sow-drunk (sou’drun se Drunk os a 
Skyleas (s (skies), a. Without aky: cloudy; | sow: beastly drunk. Jenny 
* A soulless, sit , catarrhal (spal’pén), Ao frik Sonm at 
rey xis contempt or of very slight commiseration 
Sky-parlour (ski’pir-lér), a The room Senna peen of a priest.’ Ki 


next the sky, or at the top of a building; 
hence, an attic, Dickens. {Humorous. } ) 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin, 


—— foe Shoes 


soba: not, move; tube, tub, byl; 


to hold in t 


to or producing 


+‘ Starken 
| or infle 
Te 


(8 neat ae A spasmonio | 
ework is of a spasmodic 





wie 

-kat) 4. 1. To confound: to 

atseverely. Hadlieeil (|Pro- 

ga PE Sate oaae't sans 
to . ape while pi ie 
Johnny." a (eit a (5 2 * 
een San - ‘shon), ". art 
state of being 


[Slang ] 
Whose hloce) be cowed to drink —the Onestal form 
threatening 


of fees. LF, pari, 
Spindle - bead (=epin'll-béd), a See Heel 
and bead, nner REE _ Ye, 
a Bo or 
RES Dita a spine; oc Rexibie. 


tA A whole family of Sprites, consisting of a 
he ap iy father and three gmiaclee 


sae (spin’stres), n. A woman who 
ss (spi'stres) is to spin: a spip- 
“The good Grecian spinsiress (Pene- 
Tope)’ Tom Aroirn. 
‘po n [G spitz, pointed) 
e Pomeranian 
which han Deeoie a fevastia la t 
Senswed Gaby tok ane pies hair, ‘eeually 
a y aD 
white. It is a handsome animal, brisk is 
its movements, quick of apprebension, bat 
somewhat ani 
Split-new («plit‘na),a. Quite new; bran- 
new; span-new. * A sWil-nzw democratical 


 Spogm-net arc ma pe ae 


apin'i Same Spooney. 

vik ty hy. Sl Charlotte Bronte. 

Springs orn « Active; nimble; brisk; 
paeceapeee 


Geen Fie 


eartette spréei-fi f. To make 
or trim; Pee ; to 
simarten. Coté 


_ | Squad, « {add} Short and dry; tart; 
pt; cart. 

m4, ae pete’ 6 agua Saneke, peeing Be 
Squad (skwod), n L Soft slimy mud 
[Provincial English ]—2 In Cornwall, a 
patoas ® Gates fos Sober act of the ante wee 


Squall (sk wil), «i. To throw sticks al a 
cock; us sport formerly 
on Shrove Tuesday. Southey, [Provinelal 
» (skwir'ij),n The untitled landed 
‘ ‘the squires of a country taken col- 
HH ace English Peerage and Sqwire- 
organ, 

uirelet (skwir'let),n_ A petty squire; a 
‘Squirelet (ski *That class of aywirr- 
| lee, of wane Devonshire in the days of 

Elizabeth was very full.’ 3 Mag 


Squirrel-shrew (skwir'rel-shrd), na As 
animal of the genus Tupaia; a 
ly err To follow warily, ileer- 
(stag), o.f 0 follow aA 
aaa oak ae to dog or watch. [Slang] 
¥i 1 
Steet ee 
oiling: A young cock trained for 


Rete _The character 
or “or aualty 0 being 8 + theatricality. 
paacaneueree 

Stark (stirk), To make stark, stiff, o 
rigid, as in 


Arise, if borrer have oot turk IOe rahe 
stirkn), ot To mak : 
ble; to stiffen; to pereripereey 
Sir H, Taylor. 

(stdir'méld-ing), n. Inarek 


—KDANe 


L PI DLE ZS 3 





pee anal Romeey Church, 


a Nerman moulding ornamented Jiang aa 
or pointed figures representing stars 
i, Sc. abune; 


oil, pound; fy, Se. fey. 


STEREO 


Stereo (ster’é-d), n, A contraction of Stereo- 


type; used also adjectively; os, a atereo 


late. 

Stiff (stif),n. Incommercial slang, nego- 
tiable paper, as a bill, promissory pote, or 
the like. —To do a bit of atyf, to accept or 
discount a bill. 

I wish you'd @ me a fet of off, and just tell your 
father Wf 1 may overdraw wy account |"ll vore with 
him, Thackeray. 

Stockbroking (stok’bré-king), ». The buai- 
ness of a stockbroker, or one who, acting 
for a client, buys or sells stocks or shares, 
and is paid by commission, 

Stodgy (stod'ji), a. Crude and indigestible, 
crammed together roughly. (Colloq. or 


ay has too much the character of a mesry 
summary of facts. Sat, Kev, 
Stog (stog), vt. To plunge and fix in mire; 
to stall in mud; to mire (Colloq. or slang.) 
They'll... be stapyed till the day of jodement; 
jeep 


there are boys in the Luttom twenty mas 


: i ney. 
Stone-jug (stén'jug), mn A prison; a jail 
Bee JUG. [Slang.] . 
I will sell the bed (rom under 


your wife's back, and 
send you to the stuneypny. Cc. Reade, 


Stoop (stip), n, A pillar, Querles,—Stoop | 


and reom, a system of m coal 
the coal is taken ont in parallel spaces, in- 


tersected by « similar series of 


of the seam, Called also Pt and Stall 
a Post and Stall 

peer nc “ly of studenta. Aingeley. 
Stumpy (stump’i), a. Money. "Forked out 
the sturmpy." icke ‘Down with the 
stumpy.” Kingeley. See under 


STUMP, BL 

Stylet, » [add.) Astiletto. Browning. 

SUbentichist (sub-an'ti-kriat), m. <A per- 
son or power partially antagonistic to Christ; 
a lesser antichrist. ‘The very womb for a 
new subauftichrist to breed in. Milton. 

Sub-blush (sub-blush’),o.i To blush slightly. 
‘Raising up her eyes, sub-Dlushing aa she 
did it" Sterne. 

Subterrestrial (sub-tér-res'tri-al), a. Sub- 
terranean. ‘This evbterrestrial country,’ 
Tom Brown, 

Subtilizer (sub-til-iz’ér), 1. One who sob- 
tilizes or makes very nice distinctions; a 
hair-splitter, ‘A ewbtilizer, and inventor of 
unheard-of distinctions." Hoger North. 

Subventitious (sub-ven-tish'us), a Afford- 
ing subvention or relief; aiding; supporting. 


Urquhart. 

Succubine (suk'i-bin), a. Of or pertaining 
to a succuba, one of a race of demons in 
female form, akin to the male demons In- 
cubi, supposed to be one of the causes of 
nightmare, A A. Barham. 

Succumbent (suk-kum'bent), a Yielding; 
submissive. "Not only succumbent and 
passive, . 
pliable.” Howell, 

Suitor (sdt'or), o@ 


ms, 
(Slang. } 


To act as a suitor; to 


solicit n woman in marriage; to woo; to | 


makelove. A. H. rham. 


Sumerian (sum-é'ri-an), n, See ACCADIAN | 


in Supp. 
Summerly (sum'tr-li), a. Such as is suit- 
alle to summer; like summer. ‘As fum- 


earriy a8 June and Strawberry-hill." 4. 
a : 
Sunderment (sun'dér-ment), n. The state 


of being parted or separated; separation. 

Lt was therefore apparent who must be the survivor 
in case of sy mater eeere. nor ay wry, 
Su rnese (si-pé'ri-or-nes), n. Superi- 
ority. ‘The great superiornese of learning.’ 
an ios Burney. To gt - 
iH r (eup'ér), ot o give supper ta. 
ester Was suppering the horben. Mra. 

Gaskell, 

Surmisant (s¢r-miz ant), n. One who sur- 
mises; & surmiser. ‘“Informante or rather 
surmisanita” Richardson. 

Susurrant teveabet ant), a, [L. eusurro, to 
hom.) Whispering; susurrous, 

Pgs soft suswrrae? sigh, and gent! 
‘sf, 


Martini ng 
at fifa. 


Swab, nn. [add.] A term applied by sailors | 


to an awkward, clumsy fellow, ‘Called 
him... stab and lubbard.” ollett. 

Swabbers (swob'érz), n. pl. An old name 
for certain cards at whist by which the 
holder was entitled to a part of the atakea. 
—Whisk and meabbers, a particular form of 
whist formerly played. 

IPAtet and swabters was the game then in chief 

og We. Fistding. 


ch, chain, 


gE. go; 





th, Sc. luch: j, jov; 


aL at | 
rightanglea. Between these ‘rooms’ ‘stoops’ | 
of coal are left for the su rt of the roof | 


sti‘dent-ri}, m Students col- | 


.. but actually subservient and | 
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Swear, vi. [add,]—7'v swear by, to treat as | Tinglish (ting’glish), a. Having a tinglin 
au infallible authority; to place great con- | sensation ; enly sensitive. ‘Alive an 
fidence in. tinglish.” Browning. 
Mrs, Charles quite meeers by her, I know, To-year,t adv. [Coty , to-da oy] For the 
—— 5 aca is cerca. present year, this year. J. Webster. 

aunt to on : we Ter : 

jum iy Lord Verda. Mtr Edgewerth becula (tra-bek’i-la), m. pl Trabeculz 


Swelldom (swel'dum),n The fashionable 
world; swells collectively. Thackeray. [Col- 


log. or humorous. } espe Hee from which the vertelirate 
gwimmable (swinr'a-bl), a, Capable of being | 


skull is developed. (5) A bar of supporting 
swum ‘Tf . . . swam everything swimn-| tissue penetrating some softer structure. 
mabe.” MW. epee Trabecular (tra-bek'd-lér), a. Of, pertain- 
Swindlery (swin'dier-i), m The acts or | ing to, or connected with trabeculm. 
ractices of a awindler; 1ery. Carlyle. ranguillize (tran’kwil-iz),v.i To become 
deinery (awin'ér-i), n. A pluce where swine | tranquil. 
are kept; a piggery; also, a flock of awine I'll try, as I ride in my chariot, to frangnsillior. 
inhabi ing such @ ce. ‘And Windsor Aurhardson. 
Park so Peery made aswinery.’ Dr. Wol- pontine (trans-pon'tin), a. (L. trans, 
cot. ‘The enlightened public one huge | beyond, and pons, pontis, bridge.) Situated 


beyoud the bridge; across the bridge. _ 
ser (trans-pdz’ér), n. One who 
trausposes; as, the transpower has written 
the tune two tones 


Gadarenes’ swinery.' Carlyle, 

Sword (26rd), .¢. To strike or slash with a 
aword Tennyeon. 

| Sword-stick (sérd’stik), m A Salking eee 


in which is concealed a sword or rapier. higher. 

Byilabise ail‘lab-iz), v.t. To form or divide Transpositor (trans- 
| to ayllubles; to syllabify. | por'it-ér),a Onewho 
| Can languag fee eid eaert the t oser launtor ; 

i " 6 irame an Ler The Tone. J . 
ne : A (tri-si'Ta), . 


(Skr.) A kind of tri- 
dent; in Hind, antig, 
a Brabminieal and 
Buddhist three- 
pointed symbol or 
ornament, represent- 
ing the trident of 
Siva, which is consid- 
ered to be in con- 
tinual motion wver 
the face of the uni- 


| SyIphish (silf'ish), a. Resembling a sylph; 
Syipbelike. ‘Fair sylphigh forms." <Anfi- 


i. 


Tail-end, ». [add] 





— 


i, Inferior corn se 


A verse. 1t is found re- 
rated from grain of a superior quality. a oo oa sire presented on the end 
‘Bread made o° tail-endes.' orge Eliot. of flagstaffa or stan- 


Talkee-talkee (ty'ké-ta’ké), mn. An expres- 
sion borrowed from the broken English of 
some barbaric races, and used to denote 
‘The talkee talkee of 
Southey. 


- dards and on sword-scabbards, and also, 
more prominently, over the gateways of 
topes, where it is frequently represented as 
an object of adoration, surrounded with 

supsof worshippers. Written also T'rivwl. 
[add] ay be more accurately 

defined os a one-seeded fruit with a well- 
defined stony endocarp, and with the outer 


bastic or inflated language. ‘The inflated ortion of the pericarp fleshy, leathery, or 
bulletina of Napoleon, the talkee-talkee of a brous: distinguished from the drupe by 
North American Indian.” 8, Philli being derived from an inferior instead of a 
Tambourgi (tam-bir'ji), n. <A Turkish | superior ovary; exemplified in the walnut. 
drummer. Syron : | Tsech (chek), nm Same as CrecAh in Supp. 
Tasar (tas'ar),n. Same as Tusseh-silk. 
Tavern-token (tav’érn-té-kn), n A coin of 


low value, struck by a tavern-keeper in for- 

mer times, and current among his customers 

and others on sulferance, owing to the scar- 

city of legal small currency.—T'o soallow a 

tavern-token, a euphemism for to get drunk. 

B. Ang te ) (erhapé skin to t 

té’gl), n. erhapa akin wy or 
tackle.] A ficist: an elevator; a lift, suck na 
is used for raising or lowering goods or 
persons from flat to fat in large establish- 
ments. [North of England. ] 

Tellurian (tel-li'ri-an), a. (L. tellus, telhwria, | 
the earth.) Pertaining or relating to the 
earth or to an inhabitant of the earth. De 
Quincey. ' . 

Tellurian (tel-li'ri-an), n. An inhabitant of 
the earth. ‘If any distant worlds... are 
80 far nhead of us Tellurians.’ De Quinery, | 

Tendriled (ten‘drild), a Furnished with 
tendrils. ‘The thousand-tendril’d vine.' 


Textlet (tekst‘let),n. A short or small text, 


wee. 

Thersitical (thér-sit'i-kal), a. Resembling 
or characteristic of Thersifes, a scurrilous 
character in Homer's Jliad; hence, grossly 
abusive; scurrilous; foul-mouthed. ‘A pelt- 
ing kind of thersitioal satire, as black as the 
very ink ‘tls wrote with." Sterne. 

(thérdz'man), n An umpire; 
an arbitrator; a mediator. 
There should be somebody to come in iranian 
between Death and my principal, Sie JP, Scott. 


Thomasite (tom’‘as-it), 2. One ofa religions 
boly of recent origin, who believe that God 
will raise all who love him to an endless 
life in this world, but that those who do not 
shall absolutely perish in death; that Christ 
is the Son of God, inheriting moral perfec- 
tion from the Deity, our human nature from 
hia mother; and that there is no personal 
devil, Called also Christadelphian. 

Thorniless (thorn'les), a. Free from thorns. 
‘Youth's guy prime and thornless paths." 

Coleridge. 


hi, Fr. ton; 


U. 


Vely? (ug'li), vt. To make ugly; to disfigure; 
Ladi . *Hia vices all ugly him over." 
Richardson. 


Unascendable (un-as-send'a-bl), a. Incap- 
able of being ascended, climbed, or mounted; 
unscaleable, ‘Impending crags, rocks wnas- 
cendable." Sow ; 

Unblissful (un-blis'ful), a. Infelicitows; un- 
happy; miserable, ‘That wubliaeful clime.* 
Tennyson. 

Un (un-béd' ing), ppr. Not anticipat- 
ing; not looking for. 

I grow in worth, and wit, and sense, 

Untediag cntic-<pen, Trimyron, 


| Unconformist) (un-kon-form’ist),n. A non- 
conformist. ‘An assault of wneorformists 
on church discipline.” Fuller. 
Uncular (ang e-r) a, Of or pertaining 
to an uncle; avuncular, [Humorous.) 
The grave Don _. . clas the young gentleman 
... to his weewier and rather angular breast. 
De Qatncer, 
Undulous (un‘di-lus),a. Undulating; rising 
and falling like waves, 
He felt the wadnéeus readiness of her volatile paces 


tioder him, AD, Sackeurrs, 


Unfilleted (un-fil'let-ed), a. Not bound up 
with or as with a Allet. ‘Ita emall handful 
of wild flowers unjilleted.' re 

U ly (un-flesh'li), a. Not fleshly; not 
human; incorporeal; spiritual. 

Those wn feral with which they say the 
air is seowendl. shea 7 C keade.® 


Unpiloted (un-pi‘lot-ed), a. Unguided 
through dangers or difficulties. ‘ Unpiloted 
by principle or faith." Charlotte Bronte. 


Unquestionability (un -kwest’yun-a-bil"i- 
i cannot be questioned 












ti), m That whic 





ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; = W, wig: wh, ichig: zh, azure. . 


UP-KEEP 


or doubted; a certainty. ‘A \ great heaven- 
high unquestionability.’ Carlyle. 

Up-keep (up’kép), n. Maintenance in a 
state of efficiency; the means by which any- 
thing is kept in good order. 

Upthunder (up-thun’dér), v.i. To send up 
a loud thunder-like noise. ‘Central fires 
through nether seas upthundering.’ Cole- 


ridge. 

U ¢ (@’zhi-ra-ri), a. Partaking of or 
pertaining to usury; usurious. ‘Usurary 
contracts.’ Bp. Hall, 


V. 


Vaagmar (vig’mar), ». [Icel. odg-meri, lit. 
wave-mare.] A northern fish remarkable for 
the extreme compression of the body, and 
hence sometimes called the Riband-shaped 
Vaagmar, and Deal-fish. See DEAL-FISH. 

Valetudinoust (val-é-ta’di-nus), a. Vale- 
tudinarian. ‘The valetudinous condition of 
King Edward.’ . 

Venerer (ven’ér-ér), n. (See VENERY.] One 
who watches game; a Ramekeeper: a hun- 
ter. ‘Our venerers, prickers, and verderers.’ 
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church or sect to another: a contraction of 
Pervert or Convert. 

Old friends call me a pervert; new acquaintances 
a convert; the other day I was add as a ‘veri. 
It took my fancy as offending nobody, if pleasing 
nobody. Experiences of a' Vere ts 

Vi ous (vi-pa’ri-us), a. m L. vita, 

life, or vivus, alive, and parvw, to produce. } 
Life-producing or life-renewing. ([Rare.) 

A cat the most vtgarrous is limited Xo nine lives. 


Voltaic, a. {add.} Voltaic arc, in electric 
lighting, same as Electric Arc. See under 
RIC, Supp. 


W. 


Wave-shell (wav’shel), n. In earthquake 
shocks, one of the waves of alternate com- 
pression and expansion, having theoreti- 
cally the form of concentric shells, which 
are propagated in all directions through 
the solid materials of the earth’s crust 
from the seismic focus to the earth's sur- 

Wax. main Ta ft of 

ax,n. (add.) of anger or rage. 
(Slang. } 


tng. She'si rribl . but she'll i 
Vert (vert), n. One who goes over from one time he comes back from Ms holidays Ar ey lon 
Pate. fiir, fat. fall: mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tahe, tub, byll; 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock: g,go; f,job; 4, Fr. ton; ng, sing: fH, then: th, thin: 


ZOON 


Waxy, a. (add) Angry; wrathful; indig. 
nant. ([Slang.) 


It cheer him up more than anything if! 
could make him a little many with me. Dickens. 


Weber (va’ber), n. [From Wilhelm Edouard 
Weber, a German physicist. In the system 
of electro-magnetic units, unit of mag- 
netic quantity =10* C.G.S. units. 

Whitwall (whit’wal),n. Same as Witeall 


Y. 


Yew, n. {add} Ashooting bow made of the 
wood of the yew; a yew-bow. ‘ Wingd 
arrows from the tw yew.’ Gay. 


ZL. 


Zoon (z0’on), n. (Gr., an animal} An ani- 
mal having a distinct and independent es- 
istence. See extract. 

A zoological individual is constituted either by any 
such singie animal i bich 


developed from the same egg, which are to be 


y distinguished as i 
oil. pound: yy, Sc. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 
w. wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KRY. 
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RULES AND DIRECTIONS FOR PRONUNCIATION. 


The pronunciation indicated in the following list is that 
usually heard from educated speakers of English, who as a 
rule do not attempt to pronounce Greek or Latin or Scriptural 
names in the way in which they were pronounced by the 
ancients themselves—if that d be with certainty deter- 


mined—but rather seek to assimilate the pronunciation to- 


that of their own language. There is therefore no great 
difficulty in the pronunciation of such words, and by atten- 
tion to the following rules and directions any name in the 
list can be sounded correctly. 

Special knowledge required for the right pronunciation of 
these words is— 

1. The seat of accent; and 

2. The sound to be given to the letters as they stand in 
the word. 

The syllable of the word which is to receive the accent is 
denoted by the usual mark, an acute accent, placed imme- 
diately after it, as the first syllable of the word Ca'to, the 
second of the word Cam-by’ses, and the third of the word 
San-cho-ni’a-thon. The seat of the accent varies consider- 
ably in words of more than two syllables, though it is never 
on the last syllable; in dissyllables it is always on the first. 
The pronunciation of the latter, therefore, as also of mono- 
syllabic words, after the following remarks are studied, 
will present no difficulty, and consequently many of them 
(especially those belonging to the classical languages) have 
been omitted from the list below. The division into separate 
syllables is denoted by the mark - as well as by the ac- 
centuation mark. Two vowels coming together in a word, 
but having one or other of these marks between them, must 
therefore always be pronounced as belonging to different 
syllables, 

The sounds to be given to the several letters will be con- 
sidered under two general heads, viz.: 1. The vowel letters; 
and 2. The consonant letters. It must always be borne in 
mind that silent letters, so common in English (e final for 
instance), are the exception in the words here treated of. 


I. THE VOWEL LETTERS. 


The vowels heard in the words fate, me, pine, note, and 
tube, are called long vowels; while those heard in the words 
fat, met, pin, not, and us, are called short vowels. 

1. When any of the vowel letters a, ¢, 4, 0, and u, con- 
stitute an accented syllable, and also when they end one, 
they are pronounced as long vowels; thus, in the first syllable 
of the words Ca‘to, Pe'lops, Di’do, Solon, and Ju’ba, they 
are pronounced as in the respective key-words fate, me, pine, 
note, and tube. 

2. When the vowel letters are followed by one or more 
consonants in a syllable, they are pronounced as short 
vowels; thus, in the first syllable of the words Cas’ca, 
Hec’u-ba, Cin’na, Cor’du-ba, and Pub'li-us, they are pro- 
nounced as in the respective key-words fat, met, pin, not, 
and us. 

3. When the letter a constitutes an unaccented syllable, 
as in A-by’dos, and when it ends one, as in Ju’ba, it is pro- 
nounced as a in fat. 

4. The so-called diphthongs @, @, are always pronounced 
as the ¢ of me, and are therefore simple vowel sounds, as in 
Cee’sar, Pees’tum, A’o-lus, Boe-o'ti-a. 

5. The digraph ai in a syllable is pronounced like ai in 
wait. It occurs only in Scriptural names. The ai of Greek 
words was pronounced like common English affirmative ay, 
or much the same as # in pine; but by the common spelling 


it is Latinized into @. Ana and an ¢ coming together, but 
belonging to different syllables, will of course have either the 
accent or the mark - between them. 

6. When r follows a in the same syllable, and is itself 
followed by @ consonant, as in Ar’go, Car-tha‘go, the a is 
pronounced as in far. In such a word as Ar‘a-dus it is 
sounded as in fat. 

7. The digraph au, as in Clau’di-us, Au-fid'‘i-us, is pro- 
nounced asain fall. Anaand au i her, how- 
ever, may belong to different syllables, as in Em-ma‘us. 

8. When e¢ constitutes an unaccented syllable, as in the 
first of the word E-te’o-cles, and when it ends one, as in 
E-vad'ne, it is pronounced as¢ of me. And when e is fol- 
lowed by #8 as the final letter of a word, as in Hermes, 
Ar-is-toph’a-nes, it is always pronounced as ¢ of me. 

9. en ¢ is followed by r in the same syllable, as in 
Her’mes, Mer-cu’ri-us, the e is pronounced as ¢ of her. The 
letters i, u, and y, before r, have the same sound, as in 
Virgil, Bur’sa, Cyr’nus. When er is followed by a vowel, 
however, ¢ is sounded as in met, thus Er’a-to, Mer’o-e. 

10. The digraph et, as in Plei’a-des, is pronounced as ¢ of 
pine. Ane and ¢ coming together, however, may belong to 
different syllables. Compare Rules 5 and 7. 

11. The diphthong or digraph ew, as in Leu-cip’pus, E-leu’sis, 
Ti-mo'theus, is pronounced as u of tube. It occurs chiefly 
in Greek names, In other cases the ¢ and « belong to 
separate syllables. Compare Rules 10 and 7. 

12. When ¢ constitutes the first and last syllables of 
words, whether accented or not, as in I-be'ri-a, Fabi-i, it 
is pronounced ast of pine. And ¢ as the terminal vowel of 
a syllable at the end of words is also so pronounced, as in 
Im'ri, A-ceph’a-li. 

13. But ¢ at the end of any other unaccented syllable than 
the last, as in In’di-a, Fa’bi-i, is pronounced as + of pin. 

14. In many cases ¢ assumes the value of y consonant in 
English; thus Aquileia is pronounced as if Aqui-le’ya, Caius 
as if Ca’yus. This is especially common in the terminations 
of words. 

15. O at the end of an unaccented syllable, as also when 
constituting an unaccented syllable by itself, is generally 
pronounced long or of medium length. Followed by r in the 
same syllable, as in Gor’gus, it is not usually pronounced 
long, but as o of not. The o in such a position is, however, 
by some speakers pronounced rather long than short, this 
being pretty much a matter of taste. 

16. At the end of an unaccented syllable, or forming an 
unaccented syllable (as in Ats’u-le, A-bi‘hu), u is pronounced 
much the same as when accented, but shorter. Following 
q it is pronounced as w; thus the second syllable of Equicolus 
is pronounced exactly as the English word quick. 

17. The letter y is pronounced as ¢ would be in correspond- 
ing positions; thus the y in Ty’a-na is as t of pine; and the 
y in Tyn’‘da-rus as ¢ of pin. 


Il.—_THE CONSONANT LETTERS. 


The consonant letters, }, d, f,h j, k, l, m, n, p,q, 7, t, Y, and 2, 
have each but one sound, and as that is the English sound, 
they present no difficulty. The letters ¢, g, 8, ¢, and z, have 
each more than one sound, and hence require rules to pro- 
nounce them aright. 

1. Cand g are hard, or sounded as in call and gun respec- 
tively, when immediately followed by the vowel letters a, o, 
and u, either in the same or in the following syllable, as in 
Cas’ca, Cor-neli-a, Cur’ti-us, Hec’a-te, Hec’u-ba, Gal’lus, 
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Gor'di-am, Au-gus'tus, a-ra, Tegu-la. Cand g are also 
bard immediately before consonant letters, as in Clau’- 
dj-us, Cras‘sus, Ec-bat’a-na, Hec’tor, Glau’cus, Gra'vi-us, Bag’- 
ra-da, B»-du-ag-natns. 

2. C and g are soft when immediately followed by the 
vowel letters ¢, i, and y, either in the same or in the follow- 
ing syllable, as in Cerbe-rus, Cin’na, Cy-re'ne, Cic’e-ro, 
Tic'i-da, Gelli-as, Gis'co, Gy’an, Vo-log’e-ces, Um-brig’i-ua. 
In words such as Dacia, Sicyon, Phocion, Accius, Glaucia, 
Lap-e-do cis the ci or cy, having the accent immediately 

ore it, is often pronounced as shi: some authorities, how- 
ever, retain the s svund in such words. 

3. In Scriptural namea, such as Gideon, g is 
always hard, except in the single word phage. In con- 
sulting the list this will have to be kept in mind. The z. 
following Scriptural names will serve as a guide. 

4. When ¢ and g are initial letters of a syllable, and im- 
mediately followed by a or by ¢, they are usually left silent 

unciation; thus, Cneus is Ne'us; Gnidus, 
Nidus; and Ctenos, Te’nos. Some scholars, however, pro- 
nounce the ¢ and g in these combinations; and should the 
reader elect to do so, he must pronounce them hard. 

5. In Scripture names h often follows a vowel in the same 
syllable; as in Micah, Isaiah, Calneh, the vowel in these 
cases pronounced with its short sound and the A being 
mute. In Greek names rh is equivalent to simple r. 

6. The digraph ch is pronounced as E, thus, Achilles is 

A-killes; Chios, Ki’os ; Enoch, E’nok. The Scrip- 
ture name Rachel is the single exception to this rule, ch in 
it being sounded as in chain, 

7. S aa an initial of words is as s of the word 
aon, as in Solon, Spar’ta, Styx. It is commonly 20 pro- 
nounced as an initial of other than the first syllable of words, 
as in Su’sa, Si-sen’na; but in some exceptional cases the 
receives the sound of z, as in the word Cassar, which is pro- 
nounced Ce'zar. , these exceptions will be denoted by the 
direction ‘s as z,’ inc wi th Co'sar 
(s as z). See also rule 10. —_ 

8. S final of words, when preceded by ¢, is pronounced as 
z; thus Aristides is pronounced Ar-is-ti’dez. And the e¢ s0 
placed is that of the word me as remarked already. But 
when the final s is preceded by any other vowel, it is pro- 
nounced as s of son, as in Archytas, Amphipolis, Abydos, 


9. S at the end of words, when by a liquid, J, m, 
”, or r, is pronounced as z, as in Mars, which is pronounced 
Marz; Aruns, A’runz. 


PRONUNCIATION OF CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 


10. Si forming an unaccented syllable, preceded by an 
accented syllable with a final consonant, and followed by a 
vowel, is commonly shi; as in Al’ si-um, Her-ten’- 
si-us. When the si is preceded by a vowel it is very commonly 
pronounced as zi, a6 in Mce'si a, He'si-od, A-le‘si-a, Ca si-us 
and sometimes as the s of pleasure, as in As-pa‘si-a, The-o- 


accented syllable of a word, it is 

Statius is Sta‘shi-us; Helvetii, Hel-ve 
similarly with Abantias, Actium, Maxentius, Teerting, be 
The proper sound of the ¢ is however, when fi is 
accented or when it follows s or another ¢, as in Mil-ti’a-des, 
Sal-lus’ti-us, Brut’ti-i; 20 also in the termination -tion, as in 
A-e'ti-on. In such words as Domitius the ¢ iteelf may be 
said to receive the ak sound: Do-mish’‘i-us. 

12. The digraph t& is pronounced as th of the word thm, 
as in Tha-li’a 

13. X at the beginning of syllables is pronounced as z, thus, 
Xenophon is Zen‘o-phon. Bat at the end of syllables it 
retains its voiceless sound of fs, thus Oxus is 
Oks’us. If, however, the z end a syllable which i 
precedes a vowel in the accented syllable, then the z re- 
ceives its voiced sound, that of hard g followed by 2, as in 

which is pronounced Al-egz-ar'chus. 

14. The letter p, when initial, and followed by 2 or by & 
is not usually uttered, as in and Ptolemzeusa, which 
are pronounced Nigeas and T ‘e-mze-us, though some per 
sons soand the 


15. PA nts the Greek character @, and is 
as f; thus, ippi is pronounced Fi-lip'pi. But when pA is 
followed by a consonant in the same sy aa in Phthia, 


it is usually omitted in utterance, and the word is 
Thi’a Some scholars, however, pronounce it. 

16. . /'s represents the Greek character severally tenitted ty 
tial is pronounced as 3, the p being y omitted 
utterance, as in Psyche, which is pronounced Syke. Many 
eras however, now pronounce the p as well as the 


rule, when any combinations of consonant 
letters whic are difficult to utter occur at the initial part 
of words, the utterance of the first may be omitted, thus, 
Tmolus may be pronounced Mo’lus; Mnemosyne, Ne-mos’y-ne; 
while the digraph <A ch is dropped in Chthonia, making the pro- 


nunciati 


GREEK, LATIN, SCRIPTURAL, AND 
OTHER ANCIENT NAMES. 


A’a-lar, s. 
A’aron (a’ron), 8. 
Ab-a-cxe’na 
A-bac’e-na 
Ab-a-ce’ne 
Ab’a-cuc, 2. 


Ab-a-di’as, a. 


Ab-al‘la-ba 
Ab‘a-lus 
A-ban’tes 
Ab-an-ti’a-des 


Ab’a-rim, 8. 
A-bdar’i-mon 
Ab’‘a-ris 
Ab’a-ron, 8. 
A-ba’rus 
A’bas 
Ab’a-sa 
Ab-a-se’ni 
Ab-a-si’tis 
Ab‘a-tos 
Ab’ba, 2. 
Ab’da, s. 
Ab-da-lon’i-mus 
Ab’de-el, ». 
Ab-de’ra 
Ab-de-ri’tes 
Ab-de’rus 
Ab’di, s. 
Ab-di’as, a. 
Ab‘di-el, s. 
Ab-do-lon’i-mus 
Ab’don, 2. 
A-be-a’tze 
A-bed’ne-go, 8. 
A’bel, 8. 
A-bel’la 
Ab-el-la’ni 
Ab-el-li’num 
Ab-el-li’nus 
A’bel Ma’im, s. 
A’bel Me-ho’- 
lah, a. 
A-be‘lus 


A-bi’a-thar, s. 
A’bib, a. 


Ab’i-dan, s. 
A-bi’el or Ab’iel. 


8. 
Ab-i-e’zer, s. 
Ab-i-ez’rite, s. 


A-bin’a-dab, s. 
A-bin’o-am, 8. 
A-bi’ram, s. 
A-bis’a-res 


Ab-i-se‘i, 2. 
Ab’i-shag, 8. 
A-bish’a-i, s. 
A-bish’a-lom, 2. 
A-bish’u-a, 3. 


A-bo-bri’ca 
A-bo’cri-tus 
Ab-o-la’ni 
Ab’o-lus 
A-bon-i-tei’‘chos 
Ab-o-ra’ca 


A-broc’o-mas 
Ab-ro-di-e’tus 
A’bron 
A-bron’y-chus 
Ab’ro-ta 
A-brot’o-num 
A-bru’po-lis 
A’bDrus 
Ab’sa-lom, 8 
Ab’sa-rus 
Ab’so-rus 
Ab-syr’ti-des 
Ab-syr’tus 
A-bu’busg, s. 
Ab’u-la 
Ab-u-li’tea 
Ab-u-ai’na 
Ab-y-de’ni 
Ab-y-de’nus 
A-by’dus 
Ab’y-la 
Ac-a-cal‘lis 
Ac-a-ce’si-um 
Ac-a-ce’tes 
A-ca‘ci-us 
Ac’a-cus 
Ac-a-de-mi’a 
Ac-a-de’mus 
A-ce’ni-tus 
Ac-a-lan’drus 


A-can’thi-ne 
A-can’thus 
Ac’a-ra 
A-ca’ri-a 
Ac-ar-na’nes 
Ac-ar-na’ni-a 
Ac’a-ton 
Ac’ba-rus 
Ac’cad, 8. 
Ac-ca’li-a 


A-cel’da-ma, 2. 
Ac’e-le 
Ac’e-lum 
A-ceph’a-li 
A-cer’a-tus 
A-cerre 
A-cer-sec’o-mes 


A’ces 


( The names distinctively Scriptural are followed by s. ) 


A-ce-sam’e-nus 
A-ce’si-a 
A-ce-si’/nes 
A-ce-si’nus 
A-ce’si-us 
A-ces’ta 
A-ces-ti’‘nus 
A-ces-to-do’rus 
A-ces-tor’i-des 
A-ce’tes 
A-che’a 
A-chei 
A-chee’me-nes 
Ach-re-men’i-des 
A-chee’us 
A-cha’ia 
A-cha’‘i-cus, s. 
A-cha‘is 
A’chan, s. 
A’char, a. 
Ach’a-ra 
Ach-a-ren’ses 
A-char’ns 
A-cha’tes 
A’chaz, @. 
Ach’bor, 8 
Ach-e-lo’i-des 
Ach-e-lo’ri-um 
Ach-e-lo’is 
Ach-e-lo’us 
A-che’ras 
Ach-e-ri‘ni 
Ach’e-ro 
Ach’e-ron 
Ach-e-ron’ti-a 
Ach-er-on-ti’/ni 
Ach-e-ru’si-a 
Ach-e-ru’sia 
A-che’tus 
A-chi-ach’a-rus, 


8. 
A-chi’as, 3. 
A-chi’las 
A-chil’las 
Ach-il-le’a 
Ach-il-le’is | 
A-chil/les 
Ach-il-le’um 
A-chil‘leus 
Ach-il-li’des 


A-ci-da'li-a 
A-ci-di’/nus 
A-cil’i-a 
A-cil-i-se’ne 
A-cil’i-us 
A-cin-dy’nus 


A’ci-tho, 2. 
Ac-mon’i-des 
A-co@-me’tes 
A-ca’tes 
Ac’o-nse 
A-con’tes 
A-con’ti-us 
A-con-ti-zom’e- 
nus 
Ac-on-tob’o-li 
A-con-to-bu‘lus 
Ac’o-ris 


A-creph’eus 
Ac’ra-gas 
Ac-ra-top’o-tes 
A-cra’tus 
A’cri-x 
Ac-ri-a’tes 
Ac-ri-doph’a-gi 
A-cri‘on 
Ac-ris-i-o’ne 
A-cris-i-o-ne’us 
A-cris-i-o-ni’a- 


A-cri‘tas 
Ac-ro-a‘thon or 
A-kro’a-thon 
Ac-ro-ce-rau’ni-a 
A-croc’o-m 
Ac-ro-co-rin’- 

thus 
A-cro’ma 
A-cron’o-ma 
A-crop’a-thos 
Ac-ro-re’a 


A-crot’a-tus 
Ac-ro-tho'i 
Ac-ro-tho’on 


Ac-tis’a-nes 
Ac-ti-sa’nes 
Ac‘ti-um 
Ac-tor‘i-des 
Ac’to-ris 
A-cu’a, 8. 
A’cub, 8. 
A-cu’le-o 
A-cu’me-nus 
A-cu’num 
A-cu’phis 
A-cu’si-las 
A-cu-si-la’us 
A-cu'ti-cus 
A-cy’rus 
Ad’a-da 
Ad’a-dah, 2. 
A-dee’us 
A’dah, 2. 
Ad-a-i’ah, 2. 
Ad-a-li’a, s. 


or 


A-di-a-be’ne 
A-di-a-ben’‘i-cus 
A-di-an’te 
A-di-ato-mus 
A-di-at’o-rix 
Ad’i-da, @. 
A’di-el, 2. 
Ad-i-man’tus 
A’din, g. 
A-di’no, 8. 
Ad’i-nus, 8. 
Ad-i-tha‘im, a. 
Ad'la-i, a. 
Ad’mah, 8. 
Ad’ma-tha, 8. 


Ad-me’‘te 
Ad-me’tus 
Ad’nah, a. 
Ad’o-na, 8. 
A-do’ne-us or 
A-do’/neus 
A-do’ni-a 
Ad-o-ni’as, . 
A-don-i-be’zek, 


8. 
Ad-o-ni’jah, s. 
A-don’i-kam or 

Ad-o-ni‘kam, 8. 
Ad-o-ni’ram, 2. 
A-do‘nis 
A-don-i-ze’dek, 

8 


A-do’ra, 8. 
Ad-o-ra‘im, 8. 
A-do’ram, 8. 
A-dram’me-lech, 


A-dri-an-op’o-lis 
A-dri-a’nus 
A-dri-at’i-cum 
A’dri-el, a. 
Ad-ri-me’tum 
Ad-u-at‘i-ca 
Ad-u-at‘i-ci 
A-du’el, a. 
A-du‘la 
A-du’las 
A-du’lis 
Ad-u-li’ton 
A-dul'lam, 8. 
A-dum’mim, 8. 
A-dyr-mach’i-«is 
a 


Hello or A-el’- 


oO 
-e'taorZ-e’tes 
-e’ti-as 


-ge'le-on 
#-ge'li 
-ge’ri-a 
-ges’ta 
’ge-us or X’- 


geus 
&-gi'a-le 


fig) 
th 
li 
ZE-ne’te 
0’ 

-0! 

pe’ 
x 


Zg-le’tes 
-gob’o-lus 
H gore ros 

-go- ‘a 
.-go’ne 
¥g-0-ne’a 
-go’nes 
£g-08-pot’a-mos 
-goe’the-na 


A-el’lo 
A-el’lo-pus 
-lu’rus 
-ma'thi-a 
Z-mirli-a 
4m-il-i-a’nus 
£-miVi-us 
ZZm‘o-na or £- 
mo’na 
-mo’ni-a 
-mon’i-des 
Zm’o-nis 
£'na-re 
é-na’ri-a 
A-ne’aorZ-ni’a 
-ne’a-dx 
-ne‘a-des 
A-ne’as 
-ne’is 
-nes-i-de’mus 
n 


#-quic’o-li 
£4-ui-me'li-um 


e’sa-ra 
4 - ga’rus 
is’a-rus 
3’chi-nes 
4¢s’chre-as 
s'chre-is 
ZEs‘chri-on 
#s-chy-li‘des 
s‘chy-lus 
s-cu-la’pi-us 
£-se’pus 
#-serni-a 


and 


-sym’nis 
Xth’a-le 
#-thal‘i-des 
£th-a-li’a 
£-tha‘li-on 
ZE-thi’ces 
th’i-cus 
-thi’on 
-thi’o-pe 


A-eth‘li-ns 
e-thu’sa 


‘£-tolus 
A-ex-im’e-nes 
ZEX-o’ne 
A’fer 
A-fra‘ni-a 
A-fra'‘ni-us 


Ag-a-nip’pe 
Ag-a-nip-pe’us 
A-gan’za-ga 
Ag’a-pe 


A-gas‘tro-phus 
Ag’a-sus 
Ag’a-tha 
Ag-ath- ar’ chi- 


das 
Ag -ath-ar’chi- 


des 
Ag-ath-ar’chus 
Ag-a-thi’a 
A-ga'thi-as 
Ag-a-thi’nus 
Ag’a-tho 


Ag-a-tho-bu'lus 


Ag-a-tho-cle’a 
A-gath’o-cles 
Ag-a-tho-do’rus 
Ag’a-thon 
Ag-a-tho-ni’ce 
Ag-a-tho-ni‘cus 
Ag -a- tho-ny’- 


A-gath’o-pus 
Ag-a-thos’the- 
nes 

Ag-a-thyrnum 
Ag-a-thyr’sus 
A-ga’ve 
A-ga’vus 
Ag-bat’a-na 
Ag-des’tia 

@-e, &. 
Ag-e-la’das 
A-gel’a-des 
Ag-e-las’tus 
Ag-e-la’us 
Ag-e-le’a 
Ag’e-les 
Ag-e-li’a 
Ag-e-lo-chi'a 


Ag-e-nori-des 
A-ges-i-la’us 


Ag-e-sis'tra-ta 
Ag-e-sis’tra-tus 


Ag-la’o-pes 
Ag-la-o-phe’na 
Ag-la-o-phe’me 
Ag-la’o-phon 
Ag-la-o-pho’nus 
Ag-la-o’pis 
Ag-la-os’the-nes 
Ag-lau’ros 
Ag-la’us or Ag’- 
a-us 
Ag-no-de’mus 
Ag-nod'i-ce 
Ag-no-do’rus 
Ag-no-ni’s 
Ag-non’‘i-des 
Ag-no’tes 
Ag-noth’e-mis 
Ag-noth’e-os 
Ag-noth’e-tee 
A-go’ne-as 
A-go’nes 
A-go’'nis 
A-go’ni-us 
A-go’nus 
Ag o-ra 
Ag-o-rac’ri-tus 
Ag-0-re’a 
Ag-o-ra'nax 
Ag-o-ra’nis 
Ag-o-ran’o-mi 
Ag-0-re’sus 
A 
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A-grev’i 
ra- 


Ag’ra-gas 
A-grau’le 
A-grau‘li-a 
A-grau‘los 
aeaioee 
-a/nes 
A-gric’o-la 
Ag-ri-gen’tum 
A-grin’i-um 
A-gri’o-dos 


A-har‘ah, s. 
A-harhel, s. 


A-hi’‘am, 8. 
A-hi‘/hud, s. 


A-hi’moth, a. 
A-hin’a-dab, ». 


A-hi’sham, s. 


A-hohite, s. 
A-ho'lah, a. 
A-hol’bah, s. 
A-ho'll-ab, s. 
A-holi-bah, «. 
A-ho-li-ba’mah 
or A-ho-lib’a- 
mah, 8. 
A-hu’ma-i, 3. 
A-hu’zam, ¢. 
A-huz’zah, a. 
A’i (a7), 8. 
A-i’ah, 8. 
A-i‘ath, s. 
A-i-do’neus 
A.i‘jah, g. 
Aij’a-leth, « 
A-ila 
A-im’y-lus 
A’‘in, 2. 


Al-a-ban’da 


Al’a-la 
Al-al-com’e-nes 


CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 


Al-a-ma‘ni or Al-| Al-ex-am/‘e-nus 


A-las’to-res 
A-lau’dx 
Al‘a-zon or A-la’- 
zon 
Al.-a-zo’nes 
Al-ba’ni 
Al-ba’ni-a 
Al-ba‘nus 
Al-bi-a’‘num 
Al-bi’ci 
Al-bi-gau’num 
Al-bi’ni 
Al-bi-no-va’nus 
Al - bin-te-me’ li- 


um 
Al-bi’/nus 


Al-bur’nus 
Al-cmen’e-tus 
Al-cae’us 
Al-cam’e-nes 
Al-can’der 
Al-can’dre 
Al-ca’‘nor 
Al-cath’o-e 
Al-cath’o-us 
Al’ce 
Al-ce’/nor 
Al-ces’te or Al- 
ces’tis 
Al‘ce-tas 
Al-ci-bi’a-des 
Al-ci’ds 
Al-cid’a-mas 
Al-ci-da-me’a 
Al-ci-da’mus 
Al-ci’des 
Al-cid’i-ce 
Al-cid’o-cus 
Al-cim’a-chus 
Al-cim’e-de 
Al-cim’e-don 
Al-cim’e-nes 
Al’ci-mus 
Al-cin’o-e 
Al-cin’o-us 
Al’ci-phron 
Al-cip’pe 
Al-cip’pus 


.| Al-cith’o-e 


Alc-ms’on 
Alc-me-on’‘i-da 
Alc-me’na 
Al’co-ne 
Al-cu-me’na 
Al-cy’o-ne 
Al-cy’o-neus 
Al-des‘cus 
A‘le-a 
A-le’bas 
A-le’bi-on 
A-lec’to 
A-lec’tor 
A-lec’try-on 
A-le’i-us Cam’- 
us ; 
Al’e-ma, 2. 
Al-e-man’‘ni 
Al-e-ma‘nus 
Al’e-meth or A- 
le’meth, 2. 
A-le‘mon 
Al-e-mo’na 
Al-e-mon’i-des 


A’lex 
Al-ex-am’e-nes 


Al-ex-an‘dri-a (a 
woman) 
Al-ex-an-dri’a (a 


city) 
Al-ex-an’dri-des 
Al-ex-an-dri’na 


Al-ex-a’nor 
Al-ex-ar’chus 
A-lex’as 
A-lex’i-a 
Al-ex-ic’a-cus 
Al-ex-i‘nus 
A-lex’i-on 
Al-ex-ip’pus 
Al-ex-ir’ho-e 
A-lex‘is 
A-lex’on 
Al-fa-ter’na 
Al-fe’nus 
Al’gi-dum 
Al’gi-dus 
Al-go’num 
A-li-ac’mon 
A-li‘ah, s. 
A-li’an, 8. 
A-li-ar’tus 
A-li-e’/nus 
A-li'fe 
Al-i-lw'i 
Al-i-men’tus 
A-lim’e-nus 
A-li’phs 
Al-i-pha’nus 
Al-i-phe’ra 
Al-i-phe’rus 
Al-ir-ro’thi-us 
A-li’‘sum 


Al'lon, @. 
Al - lon - bach ’- 


uth, @ 
Al-lot’ri-ges 
Al-lu’ci-us 


a 

A-lo’as or A-lo’is 

A-lo’eus 

Al-o-i'dw or Al- 
des 


A-lo’ne orA-lo’ua 
A-lo’nis 

Al‘o-pe 
A-lop’e-ca 
A-lop’e-ce 

A- lop-e-con-ne’- 


Al-phe’nor 
Al-phe‘nus 
Al-phe-si-ba’a 
Al-phe-si-ba@’us 
Al-phe’us 
Al’phi-us 
Al-pi’‘nus 
Al-po’nus 
Al’si-um 
Al-ta-ne’us, &. 
Al-ta’num 
Al-tas’chith, 2. 
Al-thee’a 
Al-thse’me-nes 
Al-the’pus 
Al-ti’na 
Al-ti’nas 
Al-ti’‘num 
A-lun’ti-um 
A‘lush, 8. 
Al’vab, 2. 
A-ly-at’tes 
Al’y-ba 
Al-y-cao’a 
A-ly’mou 


A’mad, 8. 
A-mad’a-tha, 8. 
A-mad‘a-thug, 8. 
A-mad’o-ci 
A-mad’o-cus 


A-mal-lo-bri’ga 
Am-al-theo’a 
Am.-al-the’um 
A’mam, 8. 
Am’a-na, 8. 


Am-a-ryn’thus 
Am-a-rys’i-a 


A-may'i-a 
Am-ax-o’bi-i 
Am-a-ze’nes 
Am-a-zi’ah, 3. 
A-ma’zon 
A-mayr’o-nes 
Am-a-zon’i-cus 
Am.a-zon‘i-des 
An)’be-nus 
An-bi-a’ni 
Am-bi-a-ti’nus 
Am-bi-bar’e-ti 
Am-bib’a-ri 
Am-bi’cus 
Am-bi-ga’tus 
Am-bi’o-rix 
Am’‘bla-da 
Am-bra’‘ci-a 
Am-bra’ci-as 
Am-bro’dax 
Am-bro’nes 
Am-bro’si-a 
Am-bro’si-us 
Am-bry’on 
Am.-brys’sus 
Am-bry’sus 
A-med’a-tha, @. 
Any’e-les 


A-mic’tas 


A-mis‘i-a 
A-mi’sum or A- 
mi’sus 
Am-i-ternum 
Am-i-tha’on or 
Am-y-tha’on 
A-mit‘ta-i, 2. 
A-iniz’a-bad, 2. 
Am’mab, s. 
Am-med’da-tha, 


8. 
Am’mi, ¢. 
Am-nii-a’nus 
Am-mid‘i-oi, &. 
Am’mi.el, s. 
Am-mihud, s. 
Am-mi-shad’da-i 

&. 


Am-miz’a-bad,s. | A-nac’to-rum 


Am-mo’des 
Am-mo/nis 
Am-nee’us 
Am/‘ni-as 
Am-ni’sus 
Am-ni’tes 
Am’non, 8. 
A-ma’beus 
A’mok, 8. 
Am-o-me’tus 


Am-phi‘a-nax 
Am-phi-ar-a-e’- 
um 


Am-phic’ra-tes 
Am-phic’ty-on 
Am-phic-ty’o- 
nes 
Am-phid’a-mas 
Am-phid‘o-li 
Am-phi-dro’mi-a 
Am-phi-ge-ni’a 
Am-phil‘o-chus 
Am-phil’y-tus 
Am-phim’a-chus 
Am-phim’e-don 
Am-phin’o-me 
Am-phin’o-mus 
Am.-phi’on 
Am-phipa-gus 
Am-phip’o-les 
Am-phip’o-lis 
Am-phip’y-ros 
Am-phir’e-tus 
Am-phis-bee’na 
Am-phis’the-nes 
Am-phis-ti’des 
Am-phis’tra-tus 
Am-phith’e-a 
Am-phith’e-mis 
Am-phith’o-e 
Am-phi-tri’te 
am-phit’ ry-on 
m- ry-o- 
ni/a-des 
Am-phi’us 
Am-phot’e-rus 


Am-y-cli'des 
Am’y-cus 
Am’y-don 
Am-y-mo’ne 
A-myn’tas 
Am-yn-ti’a-des 
A-myn-ti-a’nus 
A-myn’tor 
Am-yn-torit-des 
Am-y-ri’cus 
Cam’pus 
Am’y- 
Am’y-rus 
A-mys‘tis 
Am-y-tha’on 
Am-y-tha-o’ni-us 
Am’y-tis 
A-my’zon 
Am/‘zi, 8. 
A’nab, 8. 
An-a-bu’ra 
An-a-cr’a 
An-a-ce’i-a 
An’‘a-ces or A- 
nac’tes 
An-a-char’sis 
An-a-ci‘um or 
An-a-ce’um 
An-a-cle’tus 
An-ac’re-on 
A-nac-to’ri-um 


An-a-dy-om’e-ne 
nag he 
-nag’ni-a 
A-nag’y-rus 
A’nah, 8. 
An-a-ha’rath, ¢. 
An-a-i’ah, @. 


An-a-sim’bDro-tus 
A’nath, 2. 
An’‘a-thoth, 8. 
A-nat’o-le 
A-nau’rus 
A-nau’sis 
An-ax-ag’o-ras 
An-ax-an’der 
An-ax-an’dri-des 
An-ax-ar’chus 
An-ax-ar’e-te 
An-ax-e/nor 
A-nax'l-as 
An-ax-ib‘i-a 
An-ax-ic’ra-tes 
A-nax-i-da’mus 
A-nax’i-las or A- 
nax-i-la’us 
An-ax-il’i-des 
A-nax-i-man/‘der 
An-ax-im’e-nes 
An-ax-ip’o-lis 
An-ax-ip’pus 


_An-ax-ir’rho-e 


A-nax’‘is 
A-nax’o 
An-a-zar-be’nus 
An-cee’us 
An-cal’i-tes 
An-ca’ri-us 
An-cha’ri-a 
An-cha’ri-us 
An-cha’tes 
An-chem’o-lus 


An-chi-a-li’a 
An-chi’a-lus 
An-chi-mo'li-us 


An-chis’i-a 
An-chi-si’a-des 
An’cho-e 
An-chom’e-nus 
An-cho’rus 
An-ci‘le 


An-de-ga’vi 
An-de’ra 
An-deri-tum or 

An-de-ri‘tum 
An-di’ra 
An-doc‘i-des 
An-dre’mon 
An-drag’a-thus 
An-drag’o-ras 
An’dre-as 
An‘dreus 
An’dri-a 
An-dri’‘a-ca 
An’dri-cus 
An-dris’cus 
An-dro’bi-us 
An-dro-bu’jus 
An-dro-cle’a 
An’dro-cles 
An-dro-cli’des 
An’dro-clus 
An-dro-cy’des 
An-drod’a-mas 
An-dro’dus 
An-drog’e-nes 
An ge-08 


An-drom’e-da 
An-dro-ni’cus 
An-dro-ni’cus, &. 
An-droph‘a-gi 
An-dro-pom'pus 
An-dros the-nes 
An-dro’ti-on 
An-e-lon’tis 
A’nem, &. 
An-e-mo'li-a 
An-e-mo’sa 
An-e-mo’tis 
A’nen, & 
A’ner, @. 
An’e-thoth-ite,s. 
tor 


A-nic’i-um 
A-nic’l-us 
A-ni’gros 
An-i-ne’tum 
An’i-sus 
Au-i-torgis 
A’ni-us 
An’‘na-as, 8. 
An-na‘lis 
An-ni-a’nus 
An’ni-bal 
An-nic’e-ris 
An-ni-cho’ri 
An’nu-us, 8. 
A-no'gon 
A-no’lus 
An’o-nus 
An-0-pe’a 
A’nos, 8. 
An-tew’a 
An-te-op’o-lis 
An-te'us 
-tag’o-ras 
rein ieee 
An-tan‘der 
An-tan’dros 
An-te’a 
An-tem’‘nee 
An-te’nor 
An-te-nori-des 
An’te-ros 
An‘te-rus 
An-thee’us 
An-the’a 
An’the-as 
An-the’don 
An-thela 
An’the-mis 
An’‘the-mon 
An’‘the-mus 
An-the-mu’si-a 
An-the’ne 
An-ther’mus 
An-thee-pho’ri-a 
An-thes-te’ri-a 


An-tho’res 

An-thro-po-mor- 
phi’te 

An-thro-poph’a- 


An-thylla 
An-ti-a’na 
An-ti-a-ni’ra 
An’ti-as 
An-ti-bac-chi’us 
An-tib’ro-te 
An-tic’a-nis 


An-tid’o-tus 
An-tig’e-nes 
An-ti-gen ‘i-des 
An-tig’o-ne 


An-ti-go-ne’a 
An-ti-go-ni’a 
An-tig’o-nus 
An-til’e-on 
An-ti-lib’a-nus 
An-til’o-chus 
An-tim’a-chus 
An-tim/e-nes 
An-tin’o-6 
An-tin-o-e’a 
An-ti-nop’o-lia 
An-tin’o-us 
An-ti-o-chi’a 
An-ti’o-chis 
An-ti’o-chus 
An-ti’o-pa 
An-ti’o-pe 
An-ti-o’rus 
An-tip’a-rus 
An‘ti-pas, 2. 
An-tip’a-ter 
An-ti-pa’tri-a or 
An-ti-pa-tri’a 
An-tip’a-tris 


An-tiph’a-tes 
An-ti-phe’mus 
An-tiph‘i-lus 
An’‘ti-phon 
An-tiph’o-nus 
An’ti-phus 
An-ti-po’nus 
An-tip’o-lis 
An-tirrhi-um 


An-to’ni-a 
An-to’ni-i 
An-to-ni’na 
An-to-ni’/nus 
An to-ni-op'o- 


An-to‘ni-us 
An-tor’i-des 
An-to-thi’jah, « 
An’totb-ite, « 
An-tun-na’cum 
A‘nub, a. 
A-nu’bis 
A’nus, & 
Anx-a’/num 
Anx’‘i-as 
Anx’u-rus 
An’y-ta 
An’y-tus 
Av-zi-te’na 
A-ob’ri-ca or A- 


us 
A-pa’ma or Ap’- 

a-ma 
A-pa’me or Ap’- 


Ap-a-tn’ri-a 
A-pe-li-o’tes 
A-pel'la 
A-pel’les 
Ap-el-le’us 
A-pel'li-con 
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Aph-ne’um 
Aph-o-be’tus 
Aph’ra, s. 
A-phri’ces 
Aph-ro-dis’e-us 
Aph-ro-dis’i-a 
Aph-ro-dis’i-as 
Aph-ro-dis’i-um 
Aph-ro-di’te or 
Aph-ro-di’ta 
Aph-ro-di-top’o- 
is 


Aph’ses, s. 
A-phy’tis 
Aph'y-tis 


Ap-i-ca’ta 

A-pic’i-us 

A-pid’a-nus 

A-pid’o-nes 

Ap’i-na or Ap’'i- 
nse 


or 


A-pol-li-na’res 
A-pol-li-na’ris 
Ap-ol-lin’e-us 
Ap-ol-lin’i-des 
A iP -li-nop’o- 


Ap-ol-loc’ra-tes 
A-pol-lo-do’rus 
Ap-ol-lo’ni-a 
A-pol-lo-ni‘a-des 
Ap-ol-lon’i-des 
Ap-ol-lo’nis 
Ap-ol-lo’ni-us 
Ap-ol-loph’a-nes 
A-pollos, s. 
A-poll’yon, 8. 
Ap-ol-oth’e-mis 
A-po-ni-a’na 
A-po‘ni-us 
AP’ o-nus 

Appaim, 8. 

p’ phi-a (af’fi- 


“ns 
AP ‘phus (af'fus), 


Ap-pi’ -des 
Ap-pi-a’nus 
Ap’pi-a Vi‘a 
Ap’pi-i Fo/rum 
Ap’pi-us 
Ap’pu-la 
Ap-pu-le‘ius 
A'pri-es 
Ap-ri‘lis 
Ap’si-nes 
Ap’so-rus or Ap- 
so’rus 


Ap’te-ra 
Ap-u-a’ni 
Ap-u-le’ia 
Ap-u-le‘i-us 
A-pu'li-a 
A-pulum 
Ap’u-lus 
A-qua’ri-us 
Aq'ui-la 
Aq-ui-la’ri-a 
Aq-ui-le‘ia 
A-quil’i-as 
A-quilli-a 
Aq‘ui-lo 
Aq-ui-lo’ni-a 
A-qui’nas 
A-qui’num 
Aq-ui-ta’ni-a 
Aq-ul-tan‘i-cus 
A’ra, 8. 
A’rab, s. 
Ar’a-bah, s. 
Ar-a-bar’ches 
Ar-a-bat-tha’ne, 


8. 
Ar-a-bat-ti’ne, 2. 
Ar’a-bes 


A-ra’bi-a 
A-rab’i-cus 
Ara-bis 
A-rac’ca or A- 
rec’ca 
A-rach’ne 
Ar-ach-nea 
Ar-a-cho’ai-a 
Ar-a-cho’te or 
Ar-a-cho'ti 
Ar-a-cillum 
A-rac’thi-as 
Ar-a-cyn’thus 
A’ra 


A-ra’vus 
Ar-ax-a‘tes 
Ar-ax-e'ni 
Ar-ax-e’nus 
A-rax’es 

Ar’ ba-ces 
Ar’bah, #. 

Ar bath-ite, ¢. 


Ar-ca’num 
Ar-ces‘i-las 
Ar-ces-i-la’us 
Ar-ce’si-us 
Ar-che’a 
Ar-chee’a-nax 
Ar-chee-op’o-lis 
Ar-chag’a-thus 
Ar-chan’der 
Ar-chan’dros 
Ar-che-bu‘1as 
Ar-ched’i-cus 
Ar-cheg’e-tes 
Ar-che-la’us 
Ar-chem’a-chus 
Ar-chem’o-rus 
Ar-che’nor 
Ar-chep’o-lis 
Ar- r-chep- tol’e- 


Ar-chep'to-lis 
Ar-ches’tra-tus 
Ar-che.-ti’mus 
Ar’che-vite, s. 
Ar’chi, 8. 

Ar chi-as 
Ar-chi-bi’a-des 
Ar-chib’i-as 
Ar-chid’a-mas 
Ar-chi-da-mi’a 
Ar-chi-da’mus 
Ar-chi-de’mus 
Ar-chi-de’us 
Ar-chi-gal‘lus 
Ar-chig’e-nes 
Ar-chil’o-chus 
Ar-chi-me’des 
Ar-chi‘nus 
Ar-chi-pel’a- gus 
Ar-chip’o-lis 
Ar-chip’ 
Ar-chip’pus 
Ar-chit’e-les 
Ar-chi'tis 
Ar-chon’tes 
Ar-chy’tas 
Ar-co-bri’ca 
Arc-ti’nus 
Arc-toph’y-lax 
Arc-to’us 


Ar-de-a’tes 
Ar-de-ric’ca 
Ar-di-s'i 
Ardi-ces 
Ar-die’cus 
Ar’do-ne 


Ar-do’ne-w 
Ar-du-en’na 


Ar-e-mori-ca 
Ar-6-na’cum 
A-re’‘nsx 
A-re’ne 
A-re-0-pa-gitee 
A-re-op’a-gus 
A-re’os 

A’res 

Ar’e-sas 
A-res‘tha-nas 


A-re’tas, 8. 
A-re’te ‘(daugh- 
ter ‘d Aristip- 
pus) 

Ar’e-te 

A-re’tes 

Ar’e-thon 


Ar-e-thu’sa 
Ar-e@ -ti’ni 


Ar-gan-tho’na 
Ar-gan -tho-ni’- 


Ar-gep’num 
Ar-ges’tra-tus 
Ar-ge/us 
Ar-gi’a 


Ar-gol’i-cus 
Argo-lis 


A-ri’as 
A-ri-as’me-nus 
Ar-i-beo’us 
A-ric’i-a 
Ar-i-ci’na 
Ar-i-dayus 
A-rid’a-i, 8. 
A-rid’a-tha, 2. 
A-ri-de‘las 
Ar-i-dolis 
A-ri’eh, 8. 
A’ri-el, @. 
Ar-i-gse’um 
Ar-ig-no’tus 
A-ri'l or A’ri-i 
Ari-ma 


Ar-i-mas’pi 
Ar-i-ma-the’a, a. 
Ar-i-ma‘zes 
Ari-mi 
A-rim’i-num 


A-ri-o-bar-za’nes 
A-ri’och, 3s. 
A-ri-o-man’‘des 
A-ri-o-mardus 
A-ri-o-me’des 
A-ri’on 


Ar-is-tar-chi’nm 
Ar-is-tarvhus 
A-ris’te-as 
A-ris’te-ree 
A-ris‘teus 
A-ris’‘the-nes 
A-ris’thus 
Ar-is-ti’des 
Ar-is-tilus 
Ar-is-tip’pus 
A-ris’'ti-us 
A-ris’to 
A-ris-to-bu‘la 
A-ris-to-bu‘lus 
A-ris-to-cle’a 
A-Tis’to-cles 
A-ris-to-cli’des 
A-ris-to-cli’tus 
Ar-is-toc’ra-tes 
Ar-is-toc’re-on 
Ar-is-toc’ri-tus 
A-ris-to-da’ma 
A-ris-to-de’me 
A-ris-to-de’mus 
Ar-is-tog’e-nes 
A-ris-to-gi’ton 
A-ris-to-la’us 
Ar-is-tom’a-che 


A-ris-to-ni’cus 
Ar-is-ton‘i-des 
Ar-is-ton’o-us 
A-ris’‘to-nas 
Ar-is-ton’y-mus 
Ar-is-toph’a- nes 
A- re teeny 
A-ris- “to phy 
Ar-is-tot’e 
ae te mes 
Ar-is-tox’e-nus 
A-ris’tus 
Ar-is-tyl’/lus 
A-ri’us (river) 
A’ri-us or A-ri’- 
us (the heretic) 
Ar. -ma-ged’don, 


Arme-ne 
Ar-men-ta’ri-us 
Ar’me-nas 
Ar-min’‘i-us 
Ar-mo’nl, 8. 
Ar-mo-ni’a-cus 
Ar-mori-cx 
Ar-mori-cus 


Ar-pi’/num 
Ar’qui-tus 
Ar’ra-bo 
Ar-ra-bo’na 


Ar-run’ti-us 
Ar’sa-ces or Ar- 
sa’ces 
Ar-sa’ci-a 
Ar-sac’i-de 
Ar-sa-ga-li’tee 
Ar-sam’e-nes 
Ar-sam’e-tes 


Arta-bri or Ar- 
ta-bri’tze 
Ar-ta-ca’na 
Ar’ta-ce 
Ar-ta-ce’ne 
Ar-ta’ci-a 
Ar-ta-co-a’na 
Ar-te’i 
Ar-ta-e’zus 
Ar-ta-ge’ra 
Ar-ta-ge’ras 
Ar-ta-ger’ses 
Ar-ta’nes 
Ar-ta’o-zus 
Ar-ta-pa’nus 
Ar-ta-pher’nes 
Ar-ta’tus 
Ar-ta-vas’des 
Ar-tax’a or Ar 
tax’i-as 
Ar-tax’a-res 
Ar-tax-as‘a-ta 
Ar-tax’a-ta 
Ar-tax-erx’es 
Ar-tax’i-as 
Ar-ta-yo’tes 
Ar-ta-yn’ta 
Ar-ta-yn’tes 
Ar’te-mas 
Ar-tem’ba-res 
Ar-tem-i-do’rus 
Ar’te-mis 
Ar-te-mis’i-a 
Ar-te-mis‘i-am 
Ar-te-mi’ta 
Ar-te-moc’'le-a 
Arte-mon 
Ar-te’na 
Ar-the’don 
Ar-to-bri’ga 
Ar-to’ces 
Ar-toch’mes 
Ar-to’na 
Ar-to’ni-us 
Ar-ton’tes 
Ar-to-tro’gus 
Ar-tox’a-res 
Ar-tym-ne’sus 
Ar-tyn‘i-a 
Ar-tya-to’ne 
Aru-both, «. 
A-ru’ci or A-ruc’- 


cl 
A-ru’dis 
Ar-u-le’nus 
A-ru’mah, 8. 


Ar- vire-gue 


As’a-cheo 
As-a-di’as, s. 
As’a-el, a. 
As’‘a-hel, s. 
As-a-i’ah, 8. 
Ag’a-na, 8. 
A-san’der 
A’saph, 2. 
A-sar’a-el, a. 
A-sar’e-el, 3. 
As-a-re'lah, 8. 
As-ba-mvre’us 
As-baz’a-reth, 2. 
As’bo-lus 
As-bo’tus 
As-by’te 
As-cal’a-phus 
As’ca-lon, 2. 
As-ca’ni-a 
As-ca’ni-us 
As‘che-tus 
As-che/um 
As-cle-pi‘a-des 
As-cle-pi-o-do’- 


rus 
As-cle-pl-od'o- 


us 

As-cle’pi-us 

As-cle-ta‘ri-on 

As-cod-ro-gi’tes 

As-co’ni-us La’- 
be-o 


As’cu-a 
As’cu-lum 
As’dru-bal 
A’se-a 
A-se’as, 8. 
A-seb-e-bi’a, @. 


Ash’ta-roth, 8. 
Ash’te-moh, s. 
Ash’te-ra-thite, 


&. 
Ash’to-reth, 2. 
Ash’ur, 8. 
A-si-ag’e-nes 
A-si-a-gen’e-tes 
A-si-ag’e-nus 
A-si-at’i-cus 
As-i-bi’as, a. 
As‘i-do 
A’si-el, 8. 
A-si'‘las 
A-si‘lus 
As‘i-na or As’i- 

ne 
As-i-na’ri-a 
As-i-na’ri-us 
As-i-na‘rus 
A-sin’‘i-as 
As‘i-pha, ¢. 
A-si’res 
As‘ke-lon, 8. 
As’ma-dai, s. 
As’ma-veth, s. 
As-mo-de’us, 8. 


A-80-po-do’rus 
A-so’pus 
As-pal-a-thi’a 
As-pam’‘i-thres 
As-pa-ra ‘gi-am 
As-pa’si-a 


As-path’i-nes 
As-pen’dus 
As-phal-ti’tes 


As’phar, s. 
As-phar’a-sus, 8. 
As-ple‘don 
As’po-na 
A8-po-re’nus 
As‘ri-el, 8. 
As-sa-bi‘as, 8. 
As-sa-bi’nus 
As-sag’e-tes 
As-sal‘i-moth, ¢. 
As-sa-ni’as, 8. 
As-sar’a-cus 
As-sa-re’moth,s. 
As-se’ra 
As-se-ri’ni 
As-se-si-a’tes 
A8-80’8U8 
As-si-de’ans, s. 
ASs-8o’rus 
As-8u-e’rus, 8. 
As‘sur, ¢. 
As-syri-a 
As-ta-be’ne 
As-tab’o-ras 
As-ta-ce‘ni 
As’ta-ces 
As‘ta-cus 
As-ta-ge’ni 
As‘ta-pa 
As’ta-pus 
As‘ta-roth, 8. 
As-tar’te 
As’te-as 


As-tox’e-mus 
As-tre’a 
As-treo’us 
As'tu-ra 
As’tu-res 
As-tu’ri-cus 
As-ty’a-ge 
As-ty’a- 
Asty’atas 
As-ty’a-nax 
As-ty-cra-te’a 
As-ty-cra-ti’a 
As-tyd’a-mas 
As-ty-da-mi’a 
As’ty-lus 
As-ty-me’des 
As-tym-e-du’sa 
As-tyn’o-me 
As-tyn’o-mi 
As-tyn’o-us 
As-ty’o-che or 
As-ty-o-chi’a 
As-ty-pa-le’a 
As-typh‘i-lus 
As'ty-ra 
An oyron 
As-tyron 
A-sup’ im, &. 
As’y- 
A-syn veri-tus 
A-tab’u-lus 
A-tab’y-ris 
At’a-ce 
At’a-ces 
A’tad, s. 
At-a-lan’ta 
At-a-ly’da 
At-a-ran’tes 
At‘a-roth, s. 
A-tar’be-chis 
A-tar’ga-tis 
A-tar’ne-a 
A-tel'la 
A-te‘ne 
A’ter, 8. 
A-ter-e-zi’as, 8. 
A-ter’ga-tis 
A’thach, a. 
Ath-a-i’ah, & 
Ath-a-li’ah, s. 
Ath-a-ma‘nes 
Ath-a-man-ti‘a- 


Ath-a-na’si-us 
A-than’a-tus 
A-tha’nis 
Ath-a-ri’as, 2. 
A-the’na 
A-the’ns 
Ath-e-nee’a 
Ath-e-nw’um 


Ath-e-ne’us 
Ath-e-nag’o-ras 
Ath-e-na’is 
A-the’ne 
A-the’ni-on 
A-the’no 
A-then’o-cles 
A-then-o-do’rus 
A’the-os 
Ath’e-sis 
Ath’‘lai, s. 
Ath’mo-num 
A-tho’us 
Ath’ri-bis 
A-thrul'la 
A-thym’bra 
Ath’y-ras 
A’ti-a 
A-til‘i-a 
A-til’‘i-us 
A-tilla 
At-i-me’tus 
A-ti’na 
A-ti’nas 
A-tin‘i-a 
At‘i-pha, s. 
At-lan-te’aor At- 
lan-ti’a 
At-lan’tes 
At-lan-ti’a-des 
At-lan’ti-des 
At’mo-ni 
A-tos’sa 
At’ra-ces 
At-ra-mi'tse 
At-ra-myt’ti-uam 
At’ra-pus 
At-ra-ti’nus 
At-re-ba’tes or 
A-treb’a-tes 
A-tre’ni 
At’reus 
A-tri’dx 
A-tri’‘des 
At-ro-me’tus 
At’‘ro-mus 


At-til’i-us 
At-ti’nas 
At’ti-us 
At’u-bi 
At’u-rus 
A-ty’a-dxs 
A-ty’a-nas 
A’tys or At'tys 
Au-cha’tee 
Au‘da-ta 
Au-de‘ra 
Au-fe’la 
Au-fi-de’na 
Au-fid‘i-a 
Au-fid’i-us 
Au’fi-dus 
Au’ga-rus 
Au-ge’a 
Au-ge’s 
Au’ge-as or Au- 


Au-gus-tob’o-na 
Au-gus-to-bri’ga 
Au-gus-to-du’- 
num 
Au-gus-tom’a- 


Au-lo’ni-us 
Au-ra’nus, 8. 
Au-re’li-a 
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Au-re-li-a’nus 
Au-re'li-us 
Au-re’o-lus 
Au-ri’ga 
Au-rin‘i-a 
Au-ro‘ra 
Au-run’ci 


Au-run-cu-le/ius 


Aus-chi’sx 
Aus’ci 
Au’so-ne8 
Au-so’ni-a 
Au-son'i-ds 
Au-so’ni-us 
Aus-ta-ge’na 
Aus-te’si-on 
Au-tar-i-a’te 
Au-te’as, 2. 
Au’tho-cus 
Au-to-bu’lus 
Au-toc’a-nes 


Au-toch’tho-nes 


Au’to-cles 
Au-toc’ra-tes 
Au-to-cre’ne 
Au-tol’e-mus 
Au-tol’o-le 
Au-tol’o-les 
Au-tol’y-cus 
Au-tom/’a-te 
Au-tom’e-don 


Au-to-me-du’sa 


Au-tom’e-nes 
Au-tom’o-li 
Au-ton’o-e 
Au-ton’o-us 


Au-toph-ra-da’- 
tes 


Au-tri’cum 


Av-a-ri‘cum 
A-vari-cus 
Av’a-ron, &. 
A-vel‘la 
A’ven, &. 
Av-en-ti’nus 


A-ver’nus or A- 


verna 
A-ves’ta 
A-vid’i-us 
A-vi-e’nus 
A’vim, @. 
A-vi'o-la 
A’vith, @. 
A-Vi'tus 
Ax’e-nus 
Ax-i’o-chus 
Ax-i’‘on 
Ax-i-o-ni’cus 
Ax-i-o’texe 
Ax-i-o’the-a 


A-zam’‘o-ra 
A-za’ni 
Az-a-ni’ah, 8. 


A-za’phi-on, 8. 


Az’a-ra, 8. 
A-za’re-el, 8. 


Az-baz’a-reth, 8. 


A-ze’kah 


A’zem, &. 


Az-e-phu’rith, 8. 


A-ze’tas, 8. 


A’zur, 8. 
Az’u-ran, 8. 
Az’zah, 8. 
Az’zur, 8. 


B. 


Ba’al, @. 
Ba’‘al-ah, s. 
Ba’al-ath, s. 


Ba’‘al Be’rith, s. 


Ba’a-le, s. 
Ba’al Gad, 8. 


Ba’al Ha’mon, &. 
Ba’al Ha’nan, 3. 


Ba’‘al-Ha’zer, 8. 
Ba’al-i, 8. 
Ba’al-im, 8. 
Ba‘al-is, 8. 
Ba’al Me’on, 8. 
Ba’‘al Pe’or, 2. 


Ba’al Per’a-zim, 


8. 
Ba’al Shal’i-sha, 
Ba’al Ta’mar, a. 
Ba’al Ze’bub, «. 


Ba’‘a-nah, 2. 
Ba-a-ni’as, 8. 
Ba’a-rah, &. 
Ba-a-se’iah, &. 
Ba’a-shah, 8. 
Ba-a-si’ah, 8. 
Babel, 2. 
Ba’bi, 8. 
Bab’i-lus 
Bab’y-lon 
Bab-y-lo’ni-a 
Bab-y-lo’ni-i 
Ba-byr’sa 
Ba-byt’a-ce 
Ba‘ca, 2. 
Bac-cha’nal 
Bac-che’ia 
Bac-che’us 
Bac-chi’a-da 
Bac-chi’das 
Bac’chi-des 
Bac-chi’um 
Bac-chi’us 
Bac-chu’rus, 8. 
Bac-chyl’i-des 
Ba-ce/lus 
Ba-ce’nis 
Bach’rite, a. 
Ba‘cis 
Bac’o-rus 
Bac’tra 
Bac-tri-a’na 
Bac-tri-a’ni 
Bac-u-a’txe 
Ba-cun’ti-us 
Ba-di’a 


Bad-u-hen’ne 
Be’bi-us 
Bece’u-la 
Be-tho’ron 
Be’to-rix 
Be’tu-lo 
Bag-a-da’o-nes 


Ba-goph’‘a-nes 


ra-da 
Ba-ha‘rum-ite,s. 


Ba-hu’mus, 8. 
Ba-hu’rim, 8. 
Ba’iw (ba’yé) 
Ba'jith, s. 
Ba’kah, 2. 
Bak-bak’kar, 8. 


Bak-buk-i’ah, s. 
Bala-am (or ba’- 


lam), s. 
Bal’a-crus 
Bal’a-dan, s. 
Ba‘lah, s. 
Balak, 3. 
Bal‘a-mo, 8. 
Ba-la-ne’a 
Bal’a-rus 
Bal-bil/lus 
Bal-bi’nus 


Ba-lo‘mum 


Bal-tha’sar, 8. 
Bal-ven’ti-us 


Ba‘ni, s. 
Ban-i-a’re 
Ba’nid, 2. 
Ba-ni-u’bee 
Ban-na‘ia, 8. 
Ban’ti-r 
Ban’ti-us 


Bar-ba’na 
Bar’ba-ri 
Bar-ba’tus 
Bar-bes’o-las 


Bar-bos’the-nes 


Bar-cex’i 
Bar’ce-tis 
Bar’ci-no 
Bar-dav‘i 
Bar-da’nes 
Bar-de-ra’te 
Bar-dyllis 
Ba-re’a fem 
Ba’re-a (man) 
Ba-re’ne 
Bar’e-ta 


Bar-je’sus, 8. 
Bar-jo‘na, 8. 
Ba-ro'dis, s. 
Bar-pa‘na 
Bar’sa-bas, @. 
Bar-si’ne 
Bar’ta-cus, 8. 


Bar-thol’o-mew, 
&. 
Bar-ti-me’us, s. 


Ba’ruch, 8. 
Bar-za-en’tes 
Bar-za’nes 
Bar-zil'la-t, s. 
Bas’a-loth, s. 


Bash’e-math, s. 
Bas-i-le’a or Bas- 


i-li’a 


Ba-sil'l-a (Basel 


or Bale) 
Bas-i-li’dee 
Bas-i-li‘des 
Bas-i-li’t 
Bas’i-lis 
Bas’i-lith, a. 
Ba-sil’i-us or 


Bas’math, s. 
Bas-sa’ni-a 
Bas’sa-reus 
Bas-sar’i-des 
Bas’sa-ris 
Bas’ta-i, 2. 
Bas-tar’ne 
Bas-ter-bi'ni 
Bas-te-ta‘ni 
Bat-a-no’chus 


Ba-ta’vi-a 


Ba-ta-vo-du’rum 
Ba-ta’vusorBat’- 


“vu 


a-vus 
Bath-rab’bim, s. 
Bath-she’bah or 
Bath‘she-bah,s. 


Bath’shu-a, 8. 
Bath’y-cles 
Ba-thy!lus 


Ba-ti‘a or Ba’ti-a. 


Ba-ti-a’tus 
Ba-ti-e’a 
Ba-ti’na 
Ban-ti’‘na 
Bat’i-na 
Bat-ra-cho-my- 
o-ma‘chi-a 
Bat’ra-chus 
Bat’ta-rus 
Bat-ti’a-des 
Bat’u-lum 
Bat’u-lus 


and 


Be-cho’rath, a. 
Bech’ti-leth, s. 
Be’dad, s. 


Be-dri’a-cum 
Be-el-i’a-da, 8. 
Be-el’sa-rus, 8. 
Be-el-teth’mus, 


8. 
Be-el’ze-bub, 3. 


Be-e’ri, 2. 
Be-er-la-ha’i-roi, 


8. 

Be-e’roth, 8. 

Be-er-she’bah or 
Be-er’she-bah, 
8. 


Bel-lag’i-nes 
Bel-ler’o-phon 
Bel’le-rus 
Bel-li-e’nus 
Bel-lo’na 
Bel-lo-na'ri-i 
Bel-lov’a-ci 
Bel-lo-ve’sus 
Bel’ma-im, 3. 
Bel’phe-gor 
Bel-shaz‘zar, 8. 
Bel-te-shaz’zar, 


8. 
Bem-bi’na 
Be-na’cus 
Be-na‘iah, 3. 
Ben-am/’mi, s. 
Ben-di-di’a 
Ben-di-di’um 
Ben-di-do’ra 
Ben-e-be’rak, &. 
Ben-e-ja‘a-kan,8. 
Ben-e-ven’tum 
Ben-ha’dad, s. 


Ben-zo’heth, s. 


Be’o-des 
Be’on, 8. 
Be’or, #. 
Be’ra, 3. 
Ber’a-chah, s. 


Ber-a-chi’ah, s. 


Ber-a-i’ah, 8. 
Be-re’a, 8. 
Ber-e-chi’ah, ¢. 


Ber-e-cyn’thi-a 


Be’red, 8. 
Ber-e-ni’ce 
Ber-e-ni'cis 
Ber’gi-ne 
Ber-gis-ta’ni 
Ber’go-mun 


Be-ro’dach-Bal’- 


Be’roth, s. 

Be-ro’thah, s. 
Ber’o-thai, s. 
Ber’re-tho, 8. 


Ber’y-tus or Be- 


ry’tus 
Ber-ze’lus, 8. 


Bet’a-ne, 8. 
Be-tar’mo-nes 
Be’ten, 8. 
Beth-ab’a-ra, s. 
Beth-a’nath, 2s. 
Beth-a’noth, a. 
Beth’a-ny, 8. 


.| Beth-ar’a-bah, s. 


Beth-a’‘ram, 2. 
Beth-ar’bel, s. 
Beth-a’ven, 8. 
Beth-az’ma- 
veth, s. 


Beth-ba’‘al-me’- 


On, 8. 
Beth-ba’rah, a. 
Beth’ba-si, s. 

Beth-bir’e-i, 3. 
Beth-da’gon, s. 


Beth-dib-la-tha’- 


im, 8. 
Beth’el, s. 


.| Beth-e’mek, ¢. 
Beth-es’da(s =z), 


8. 
Beth-e’zel, s. 
Beth-ga’der, s. 


Beth-ga’mul, s. 
Beth-hac’ce-rim, 


8. 
Beth-ha’ran, 2. 


Beth-hog’lah, s. 


Beth-ho'ron, 8. 
Beth-jesh’i- 
moth, 8. 


Beth-jes’i-moth, | Boc 


8. 
Beth-leb’a-oth,«. 
Beth’le-hem, 2. 
Beth-lo’mon, 8. 
Beth-ma’a-chah, 


8. 

Beth-mar’ca- 
both, e. 

Beth-me’on, 2. 


Beth-nim’rah, s. 


Beth-o’ron, 8. 
Beth-pa'let, s. 


Beth-paz’zez, 8. 


Beth-pe’or, s. 
Beth’pha-ge 


(=Je), 8. 
Beth-phe'et, 2. 


Beth-ra‘pha, s. 
Beth-re’hob, s. 
Beth-sa‘i-da, s. 
Beth-sa’mos, 8. 
Beth-shan’, s. 

Beth-she’an, s. 


Beth-she’ mesh, 


8. 
Beth-she’mite,s. 
' Beth-shit’tath,e. 


Beth-su’ra, 3. 


Beth-tap’pu-ah, 
8. 


Be-to'li-us, s. 


Bet-o-mes’tham, 


8. 
Bet’o-nim, s. 
Be-tri’‘a-cum 
Be-u‘lah, s. 
Be’zai, s. 


Bez-a-le’el or 


Bez-al’eel, 8. 
Be’zek, 8. 
Be‘zer, 8. 
Be’zeth, s. 
Bi-a’nor 
Bi’a-tas, 3. 
Bi-bac’u-lus 
Bib'li-na 
Bi-brac’te 
Bib’ro-ci 
Bib’u-lus 
Bi’ces 
Bich’ri, ¢. 
Bi-e’nor 
Bi-e’phi 
Bi-for’mis 
Bi’frons 
Big’tha-na, 2. 


Big-va'i or Big’- 


vari, @. 
Bil’bi-lis 
Bilgae 

‘gai, a. 
Bi-ma’ter 
Bin’do-es 
Bin’e-a, 8. 
Bin’gi-um 
Bin’nuw-i, 2. 
Bi-o’tes 
Bi-o’the-a 
Bi-o’tus 
Bir’rhus 
Bir’za-vith, s. 
Bi-sa)’tse 
Bi-sal’tes 
Bi-sal’ tis 
Bi-san’the 
Bis’ to-nes 
Bis-to’ni-a 
Bis’ to-nis 
Bi-thi’ah, ». 
Bith’ron, s. 
Bi’thus 
Bi-thy‘ni 
Bi-thyn’i-a 
Bit'i-as 
Biturige 

-tu’ri-ges 
Bit’u-rix 
Biz-joth’jah, s. 
Bi-zo’ne 
Bla-e’na 
Blan-do’na 
Blan-du‘si-a 


Blas-to-phe-ni'- 


ces 
Blem’my-es 
Ble’my-«# 
Bo-ad-i-ce’a 
Bo-a'gri-us 


Bo-a-ner ges, 8. 
Bo’ 


Bo-du-ag-na’ tus 


Bo-du’n 


Bol'o-rix 
Bol-be’ne 
Bol-bi-ti’'num 
Bol-i-new’us 
Bo-lis’sus 
Bo-mi-en’‘ses 
Bo-mil’car 
Bom-o-ni’cre 
Bo-no’ni-a 
Bo-o’des 


Bos’ po-rus 
Bos-tre’nus 
Bo-tro'dus 
Bot-ti-e’is 
Bo-vi-a'num 
Bo-vil'lee 
Bor’rah, s. 
Brac’a-ra 
Brac-ca’' ti 
Brach-ma‘nes 
Brach-ma’‘ni 
Bra-cho’des 
Bran’ chi-dee 


Bran-chyl'li-des 


Bras’i-das 
Bras-i-de’'a or 
Bras-i-di’a 
Bras 'i-las 
Brau’ron’ 


Bren-ton‘i-cum 


Bret ti-i 
Bri-a’re-us or 
Bri’a-reus 

Bri-gan’tes 
Brig-an-ti‘nus 
Bri-gan’ti-um 


Brit-o-mar tis 
Brit’o-nes or 
Bri-to’nes 

Brix-el/‘lum 
Brix’‘{-a 
Bro-git’a-rus 
Brom’e-rus 
Bro’mi-us 
Bron-ti‘nus 
Bro’te-as 
Bruc’te-ri 
Brun'‘du-lus 
Brun-du’si-um 
Bru-tid’i-us 


Bru'ti-i or Brut’- 


Bru‘tu-lus 
Bry-ax’is 
Bry’ce 
Bry’ges 
Bry’ 
Bry e- or 
ry-se'sx 
Bu-ba-ce’ne 
Bu’ ba-res 
Bu'ba-sis 
Bu-bas tis 
Bu-bas-ti’tes 
Bu-bo’na 
Bu-ceph’a-la 
Bu-ceph-a-li’a 
Bu-ceph’a-lus 
Bu’che-ta 
Bu-col’i-ca 
Bu-co'li-on 
Bu’co-lus 


Bul-li’o-nes 
Bu-ma’dus or 
Bu-mo'dus 
Bu-nw’a 
Bu’nah, @. 
Bu-ni‘ma 
Bun’ni, 8. 
Bu-no-me’a 
Bu-on’o-ms 
Bu’pa-lus 
Bu’ pha-gus 
Bu-pra‘si-um 


Bu-ra‘i-cus 
Bur-dig/a-la 
Bur’rhus 
Bur-ri-e’pus 
Bur'ai-o 
Bu-si'ris 

Bu 'te-o 
Bu-the )u3 
Bu tho-e 
Bu-thro’tum 
Bu-thro'tus 
Bu-thyr’e-us 
Bu'‘to-nes 
Bu-tori-des 


By’ blis 
By)-li‘o-nes 
Byrrhus 
Bys-sa tis 
By-za‘ci-um 
Byz-an-ti'a-cas 
By-zan‘ti-on 
By-zan'ti-um 


Ca-bir'i-a 
Ca-bi'ris 
Ca-bi'rus 
Ca’bul, e. 
Ca-bu’ra 
Cab’y-le 
Cach’s-les 
Ca-cyp‘a-ris 
Cad’a-ra 
Cad'dia, s. 
Ca-de’no 
Ca’dea, 8. 
Cad-le'nus 
Cad-me’a 
Cad-me’is 


Ceo'sar (¢ 88 2) 
Covs-a-re’a (sas 2) 
Cas-sa-re’um 
Ce-sa’ri-on (8 a8 


Ca‘ia-phas, &. 
Ca-i-ci’nus 
Ca-i’cus 
Ca-ie’ta 
Ca-i'nan, 8. 
Ca‘ius 
Cal’a-ber 
Cal-a-gur’ris 
Cal-a-gu'ris 
Cal-a-gur-ri-ta’- 
ni 
Ca’lah, e. 
Cal’a-is 
Cal’a-mis 
Cal-a-mi’tes 
Cal-a-mol’a-lus,s 
Cal’a-mos 
Cal’a-mus 
Ca-la’nus 
Cal‘a-ris 
Ca-la’rus 
Cal’a-tes 
Cal-a-tha’na 
Cal-a-thi'ne 
Cal’a-thus 
Ca-la’ti-a 
Cal-au-re’a and 
Cal-au-ri’a 
co la’yius 
al-ca’gus 
Cal’col, a. 
Ca‘leb, s. 
Ca-led‘o-nes 
Cal-e-do’ni-a 
Ca-len’tum 
Ca-le‘nus 
Ca-le’rus 
Ca‘les 
Cal’e-ti 
Ca-le’tor 
Ca-li-ad’ne 
Cal-i-co’ ni 
Ca-lid’i-us 
Ca-lig’u-la 
Ca-li‘nus 
Cal-i-py’gis 
Cal’'i-pus 
Cal-lzes’chrus 
Cal-la‘i-ci 
Cal-la-te’bus 
Cal-la’tis 
Cal-le’nus 
Cal-li’a-des 
Cal-li-a-ni’ra 
Cal-li’a-rus 
Cal'li-as 
Cal-lib’i-us 
Cal-li-ce’rus 
Cal-lich’o-rum 
Cal’li-cles 
Cal-li-co-lo’na 
Cal-lic’o-on 
Cal-lic’ra-tes 
Cal-li-crat’i-das 
Cal-li-dam’a-tes 
Cal-lid‘i-us 
Cal-li-do’ra 
Cal-lid’ro-mus 
Cal-lig’e-nes 
Cal-li-ge’tus 
Cal.-li-gi’tus 
Cal-lig-no’tus 
Cal-lim’a-chus 
Cal-li-me’des 
Cal-lim’e-don 
Cal.li-ni’cus 
Cal-li’nus 
Cal-li-o-do’rus 
Cal-li’o-pe 
Cal-li-pa-ti’ra 
Cal-liph’a-nes 
Cal'li-phon 
Cal-lip’i-daw 
Cal-lip’i-des 
Cal-lip’o-lis 
Cal-lirho-e 
Cal.-lis’te 
Cal-lis’the-nes 
Cal-lis-ti’a 
Cal-lis’to 
Cal-lis-to-ni’cus 
Cal-lis’tra-tus 
Cal’i-tas, 2. 
Cal-lix’e-na 
Cal-lix’e-nus 
Cal-lo-ni’ tis 
Cal’‘neh, @. 
Cal’o-pus 
Cal’pe-tus 
Cal’phi, s. 


Cal-pur’ni-a 
Cal-u-sid’i-us 
Cal-u’si-um 


Cal-vi’na 
Cal-vi’nus 
Cal-vis’i-us 


Cal’y-ce 
Ca-lyd’‘i-um 
Ca-lyd’na 
Cal’y-don 
Cal-y-do’nis 
Cal-y-do’ni-us 
Ca-lym’‘ne 
Ca-lyn’da 
Ca-lyp’so 
Cam -a-lo-du’- 
num 
Ca-ma-ra‘'cum 
Cam-a-ri’na 
Cani-a-ri‘num 
Cam-a-ri’tz 
Cam-bal’i-dus 
Cam-bau’'les 
Cam-bo-du’num 
Cam-bo‘num 
Cam-bu'ni-i 
Cam-by’ses 
Cam-e-la’ni 
Cam-e-li’ te 
Ca-me’na 
Cam’e-ra 
Cam-e-ra'cum 
Cam-e-ri’‘num 
Cam-e-ri’nus 
Ca-mer tes 
Cam’‘e-ses 
Ca-mil'la 
Ca-mil'le 


and 


Cam-is’sa-res 
Ca-moa’nss 
Ca’mon, 8. 
Cam-pa'ni-a 
Cam-pa'nus 
Cam-pas’pe 
Cam'pe-sus 
Cam-po’ni 
Cam’py-lus 
Ca-mu'ni 
Ca‘na, 8. 
Ca’naan (ki’nan 
or ka’na-an), 8. 
Can’a-ce 
Can’a-che 
Can’a-chus 
Ca’nee 
Ca-na'ri-a 
Ca-na’ri-i 
Can’a-thus 
Can'‘da-ce 
Can‘da-ri 
Can-da'vi-a 
Can-dau’ les 
Can-di’o-ni 
Can-di‘o-pe 
Ca'nens 


Ca-no’bus 


Can - tha - rol’ e- 
thron 
Can’'tha-rus 
Can-the’la 
Can’‘ti-um 
Can-u-le’ia 
Can-u-le’ius 
Ca-nu’si-um 
Cap’a-neus 
Ca-pel’la 
Ca-pe’na 
Ca-pe’nas 
Ca-pe’ni 
Ca-per’na-um, 8. 
Cap’e-tus 
Ca-pha’reus 
Caph - ar- sal ‘a- 
mah, 8. 
Ca-phen’a-tha,s. 
Ca-phe’ris 
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Ca-phi’ra, @. 
Ca-phis-o-do’rus 
Caph’tor, 4. 
Caph’to-rim, s. 
Ca-phy’s 
Ca-pis'sa 
Cap-is-se’ne 
Cap’i-to 
Cap-i-to-li’nus 
Cap-i-to'li-um 
Cap’o-ri 
Ca-po'tes 
Cap-pad’o-ces 
Cap-pa-do’ci-a 
Cap’pa-dox 
Ca-pra'ri-a 
Ca'pre-s 
Cap-ri-cor’ nus 
Ca-pri’ma 
Ca-prip’e-des 
Cap-ro-ti’na 
Ca'prus 
Cap’sa-ge 
Cap’u-a 
Ca'pys 
Car-a-ba’si-on, 8. 
Car’a-bis 


Ca-ran’to-nus 
Car’a-nus or Ca- 
ra‘nus 
Ca-rau’si-us 
Car-bo’nes 
Car’ bu-la 
Car’cha-mis, ¢. 
Car-che’don 
Car’che-mish, s. 
Car’ci-nus 
Car-da’ces 
Car-da-me’ne 
Car-dam’y-le 
Car-de’sus 


Ca-ris’sa-num 
Ca-ris’' tum 
Car kas, 8. 
Car-ma’ni 
Car-ma’ni-a 
Car-ma‘nor 
Car’me, 2. 
Car’ mel, 3. 
Car’ mel-ite, s. 
Car-me’lus 
Car-men-ta’les 
Car-men-ta'lis 
Car mi, @. 
Car mi-des 
Car’na-im, s. 
Car-na’si-us 
Car-ne’a-des 
Car-ne’ia 
Car-ne’us 
Car-ni’on 
Car’ni-on, 8. 
Car’no-nes 
Car-nu’tes 
Car-nu‘tum 
Car-os-ce’ pi 
Car-pa’si-a and 
Car-pa’sium 
Car’ pa-tes 
Car’ pa-thus 
Car-pe’ia 
Car-pe-ta'/ni 
Car - pha-sal’a- 
ma, 8. 
Car-pi’a 
Car-poc’ra-tes 
Car-poph’o-ra 
Car-poph’o-rus 
Car-ri-na’tes 
Car-ru’ca 
Car-se’o-li 
Car-she’na, 8. 
Car-ta’‘li-as 
Car’ta-re 
Car-te’ia 
Car’te-nus 
Car-ths’a 


Car - thag -i-ni-| Ca-y’cus 


en’ses 
Car-tha’go 
Car tha-lo 
Car tha-sis 
Car-the’a 
Car-vil'i-us 
Ca'ry-a 


Cas-cel’li-us 
Cas-i-li’‘nuim 
Cas'i-na 
Ca-si’num 
Ca-siph’i-a, 8. 
Ca’si-us 
Cas‘leu, 8. 
Cas’lu-him, &. 
Cas’ me-na 
Cas’me-nz 
Cas-pe’ri-a 
Cas-per'u-la 
Cas-pi-a’na 
Cas'pi-i 
Cas-pi'ra 
Cas-pi’ri 
Cas-san-da'ne 
Cas-san-dre‘a 
Cas-san-dri’a 
Cas-si-a’nus 
Cas-si-e-pe’ia 
Cas-si-o-do’rus 
Cas-si’o-pe 
Cas-si-o-pe’a 
Cas-sit’e-ra 
Cas-si-ter'i-des 
Cas - si- ve- lau’- 
nus 
Cas-s0'pe 
Cas-so'tis 
Cas-tab’‘a-la 
Cas’ta-bus 
Cas-ta’li-a 
Cas’ ta-lis 
Cas-ta-nze’a 
Cas-tha-nw’a 
Cas’ the-nes 
Cas-ti-a-ni'ra 
Cas-to’lus 
Cas’to-res, pl. 
Cas-tra'ti-us 
Cas'tri-cus 
Cas‘tu-lo 
Cat-a-ba’‘nes 
Cat-a-ba’nus 
Cat -a-ce- cau’- 
me-ne 
Cat-a-clo’thes 
Cat-a-du’pa 
Cat-a-men’te-les 


Cat-a-rac'tes 


Cat’ e-nes 


Ca.-ti-e’nus 
Cat-i-liina 
Ca-til'i-us 
Cat'i-na 
Ca’ti-us 
Cati’zi 
Cat-o-bri’ga 
Ca’treus 
Cat-u-li-a’na 
Cat’u-lus 
Ca-tu’ri-ges 
Cau’ca-sus 
Cau’con 
Can-co-ne’a 
Cau-co’nes 
Cau‘di 
Can-di’nus 
Cau’di-um 
Cau.-lo’ni-a 


Cav'a-res 
Cav-a-ril’/lus 
Cav-a-ri’nus 
Ca'vi-i 
Ca-y'ci 





Ca-ys'ter 
Caz’e-ca 
Ce’a-des 
Ceb-al-li’nus 


Ce-bri’o-nes 
Ce’brus 
Ce-ci’des 
Ce-cil'i-us 
Ce-ci’na 
Ce-cin’na 
Ce-cro’pi-a 
Ce-crop’i-dw 
Cec’ro-pis 
Ce’crops 
Ce-cryph-a-le’a 
Ce’dre-s or Ce- 
dre’se 
Ce-dre-a’ tis 
Ce-dre’nus 
Ce-dri’a 
Ce’dron (or ke’- 
dron), 8. 
Ce-dru’si-i 
Ceg/lu-sa 
Cei-lan (cei = sé), 
8. 


Cel-e-la’tes 
Ce-len’de-ris 
Ce-le’/neus 
Cel’e-res 
Cel-e-ri’na 
Cel-e-ri’nus 
Cel’e-trum 
Ce’le-us 
Cel’o-nse 
Ce-lo’nes 
Cel’ti-ber 
Cel-ti-be’res 
Cel-ti-be’ri 
Cel’ti-ca 
Cel'ti-ci 
Cel-til'lus 
Cel-to-gal’a-te 
Cel-to’ri-i 
Cel-tos’cy-thee 
Cem’me-nus 
Cen’a-bum 
Ce-nzx’um 
Cen-chre’a 
Cen'chre-se 
Cen’chre-is 
Cen-chre’us or 
Cen-chri’us 
Cen-de-be'us, 8. 
Ce-nes’ po-lis 
Ce-ne'ti-um 
Cen-i-mag/ni 
Ce-ni’na 
Ce-ni’nes 
Cen-o-ma’'ni 
Cen-so’res 
Cen-so-ri’‘nus 
Cen-ta-re'tus 
Cen-tau’ri 
Cen-tau’ri-cus 
Cen-tau’rus 
Cen-tim’a-nus 
Cen-to-bri’ca 
Cen’to-res 
Cen-tori-pa 
Cen-tri'tes 
Cen-tro’nes 
Cen-tro’ni-us 
Cen-tum vi-ri 
Cen-tu’ri-pa 
Cen-tu’ri-pe 
Ceph’a-lze 
Ceph’a-las 
Ceph-a-le’na 
Ceph-al-le’ni 
Ceph-al-le’ni-a 
Ceph’a-lo 
Ceph.a-le’di-as 
Ceph-a-lo'dis 
Ceph’a-lon 
Ceph-a-lot’o-mi 
Ceph’a-lus 
Ce’phas, s. 
Ce-phe’is 
| Ce-phe'nes 
Ce’pheus 
Ce-phis’i-a 
| Ceph-i-si’a-des 


Ce-phis-i-do’rus 
Ce-phis'i-on 
Ce-phi'so 
Ce-phis-o-do’rus 
Ceph-i-sod'o-tus 
Ce-phi’sus or Ce- 
phis’sus 
Ce’phren 
Ce’ plo or Cr’- 
pi-o 


Ce’pi-on 
Cer’a-ca 
Ce-rac’a-tes 
Ce-ram’‘bus 
Cer-a-mi’cus 
Ce.-ra'mi-um 
Cer’a-mus 
Cer’a-sus 
Cer’a-ta 
Ce-ra’thus 
Ce-ra‘ton 
Ce-ra'tus 
Ce-rau'ni-a 
Ce-raw‘ni-i 
Ce-rau’nus 
Ce-rau’si-us 
Cer-be’ri-on 
Cer’ be-rus 
Cer’ca-phus 
Cer-ca-so’rum 
Cer-ce’is 
Cer-ce’ne 
Cer-ces tes 
Cer’ce-tre 
Cer’ ci-das 
Cer’ci-des 
Cer’ci-i 
Cer-ci‘na or Cer- 
cin’na 
Cer-cin’i-um 
Cer’ci-us 
Cer’co-las 
Cer-co’pe 
Cer-co’pes 
Cer’cy-on 
Cer-cy’ra or Cor- 
ra 


Cer-do’us 
Cer-dyl’i-um 
Cer-e-a-ti'ni 
Ce’res 
Ce-res’sus 
Cer’e-tee 
Ce-re'tes 
Ce’reus 
Ce-ri-a‘lis 
Ce-rin’thus 
Cerci-tes 
Cer’ma-lus 
Cer-o-pas sa-des 
Ce-ro’sus 
Cer’ phe-res 
Cer-re-ta’ni 
Cer-so-blep'tes 
Cer’ti-ma 
Cer-to’ni-um 
Cer-to’nus 
Ce-ry'ces 
Cer-y-ce’um 
Ce-ryc’i-us 
Cer-y-mi'ca 
Cer-y-ne’a 
Cer-y-ni’tes 
Ces-a-re’a(s=2), 
8 


Ce-sel'li-us 
Ces’se-ro 
Ces-tri‘na 


Ceu-tro’nes 
Ce’yx 
Cha-be’rus 
Cha-bi’nus 
Cha-bo’ra 
Cha-bo’rus 
Cha’bri-a 

Cha’ bri-as 
Cha’bris, «. 
Cha’bry-is 
Cha‘di-as, s. 
Che’re-a 

Chee’ re-as 
Chee-re-bu’lus 
Chee-re-cli’des 
Cheer-e-de’ mus 
Chee-rem’e-nes 
Chee-re’mon 
Cheer’e-phon 
Chw-res’tra-tus 
Chee-rip’pus 
Chee‘ro-las 


Cheer-o-ne’a 
Cha-le'on 
Chal-cx’a 
Chal-ce’a 
Chal-ce’don 
Chal-ced’‘o-nis 
Chal-ce-ri'tis 
Chal-ce’tis 
Chal-cet’o-res 
Chal-ci-de’ne 
Chal-ci-den’ses 
Chal-cid’e-us 
Chal-cid’i-ce 
Chal-cid’i-cus 
Chal-ci’nus 
Chal-ci’o-pe 
Chal-ci’ tis 
Chal-co’don 
Chal'col, s. 
Chal-dz'a 
Chal-dee'i 
Cha-les’tra 
Cha-le’sus 
Chal’e-tos 
Chal-o-ni’ tis 
Chal’y-bes 
Chal’y-bon 
Chal-y-bo-ni'tis 


Cha’on 
Cha’o-nes 
Cha-o'ni-a 
Cha-o-ni'tis 
Char-a-ath‘a-lar, 


8. 
Char-a-ce’re 
Char-ac-mo’ba 
Char-a-co’ma 
Char-a-co-me’- 

tes 
Char’a-dra 
Char’a-dros 
Cha-ra’draus or 

Char’a-drus 
Cha-re’a-das 
Char’a-ka, 8. 
Char’a-shim, 8. 
Char’a-sim, 8. 
Cha’rax 
Cha-rax’us 
Char’che-nish, 


8. 
Cha’re-a, 8. 
Char’i-cles 
Char-i-cli'des 
Char i-clo 
Char-i-de’mus 
Char-i-la’us 
Cha-rim’e-nes 
Cha-ri'nus 
Cha-ri-om’e-rus 
Cha-ris’i-a 
Char’ i-tes 
Char‘ii-ton 
Cha-rix’e-na 
Char ma-das 
Char’ mi-das 
Char mi-des 
Char-mi’nus 
Char-mi’o-ne 
Char’ mo-thas 
Char-ni’des 
Cha-ron’das 
Char-o-ne’um 
Char-o-ni’/um 
Char-o-pe’a 
Cha‘rops and 

Char’o-pes 
Char’o-pus 
Char’ran, 8. 
Char-te’ris 
Cha-ryb‘dis 
Chas’e-ba, g. 
Chat’ra-mis 
Chat-ra-mo'tz 
Chav’o-nes 
Cha-y’ci 
Cha-ze’ne 
Che’bar, 8. 
Ched-or-la’o- 

mer, 8. 
Che’lal, s. 
Chel'ci-as, 8. 
Che-li’'don 
Chel-i-do’ni-a 
Che-li-do’nis 
Che-lid-o-ni’sum 
Chel’luh, a. 


Che-lo'nis 
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Chel-o-noph’a-gi 
Che'lub, ¢. 
Che-lu’bal, ¢. 
Chel-y-do’re-a 
Chem’a-rims, 8. 
Che’mosh, s. 
Che-na’‘a-nah, 8. 
Chen‘a-ni, s. 
Chen-a-ni‘ah, @. 
Che’ne-as 
Che’ni-on 
Che‘ni-us 
Che’o-pes 
Che’ops 
Che-phar  Ha- 
am’mo-nai, 8. 
Che-phi'rah, 2. 
Che’ran, a. 
Che’re-as, 8. 
Cher’ eth-ims, . 
Cher’eth-ites, s. 
Che-ris’o-phus 
Che’rith, 2. 
Cher’o-phon 
Cher’se-as 
Cher-sid’a-mas 
Cher’si-pho 
Cher’si-phron 
Cher-so-ne’susor 
Cher-ro-ne’sus 
Che’rub (a city), 


8. 

Che-rus'ci 
Ches’a-lon, 8. 
Che’sed, 8. 
Ches’i-nus 
Che-sul’loth, e. 
Che-thi’im, s. 
Che-ti’'im, s. 
Che’zib, 2. 
Chi’don, s. 
Chil’e-ab, s. 
Chil’e-us 
Chil-i-ar’chus 
Chi-li’on, @. 
Chil’i-us 
Chil’mad, s. 
Chi-lo’nis 
Chi-ms’ra 
Chim’a-rus 
Chim’e-ra 
Chi-me’ri-um 
Chim‘ham, a. 
Chi-na’se-as 
Chin-de’ni 
Chin’ne-reth, 2. 
Chin’ne-roth, 8. 
Chi-om’‘a-ra 


Chi-on’i-des 
Chi’o-nis 
Chi’os 
Chi-rod’a-mas 
Chi’ron 
Chi-ro’nis 
Chis’leu, 8. 
Chis’lon, s. 
Chis loth, s. 
Chi-to’ne 
Chit’tim, s. 
Chi’un, s. 
Chlo’e 
Chlo’reus 
Chlo’ris 
Chlo’rus 
Cho-a’ni 
Cho-a-re’ne 


Chob’a-i, 8. 
Cheer’a-des 
Cho’ re-ee 
Cheeri-lus 
Cho-li’dee 
Chal’o-e 
Chol-on-ti'chus 
Cho-lu’a 
Chom’a-ri 
Cho-nu’'phis 
Cho-ra’shan, @. 
Cho-ras’mi-i 
Cho-ra’‘zin, 6. 
Cho-re‘ne 
Cho-rin’e-us 
Cho-re’ bus 
Chor-om-nee'{ 
Chor’o-ne 
Chos-a-me’us, 8. 
Chos’ro-es 
Cho-ze’ba, s. 
Chre’mes 
Chrem’e-tes 
Chrem’y-lus 
Chres‘i-phon 
Chres-phon’tes 
Chres-to-de’mus 


CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 





Chrys-ag’o-ras 
Chrys‘a-ine 
Chrys-am'pe-lus 
Chry-san'tas 
Curry-san’this 
Chry-sa’or 
Chrys-a'o-reus 


Chry-sip’pe 

Chry-sip’pus . 

Chrys-o-as'pi- 
des 


Chry-soc’e-ros 
Chrys’o-chir 
Chry-sog’e-nes 
Chry-sog’o-nus 
Chrys-o-la'us 
Chrys-o-lo‘ras 
Chry-son’o-e 
Chry-sop’o-lis 
Chry-sor rho-as 
Chry-sos’to-mus 
Chry-soth’e-mis 
Chtho’ni-a 
Chtho’ni-us 
Chthon-o-phy'le 
Chu’shan Rish- 
a-tha’‘im, a. 


Ci-le’ni 


Cim-me’ri-um 
Cim’me-rus 
Ci-mo’'lis 


Cin-cin-na tus 
Cin’ ci-us 
Cin’e-as 
Ci-ne’si-as 
Cin’e-thon 
Cin-get’o-rix 
Cin-gu-la'ni 
Cin’gu-lum 
Cin-i-a’na 
Ci-nith’i-i 
Cin’na-don 
Cin’na-mus 
Cin’‘ne-reth, 2. 
Cin’ne-ruth, 8. 
Cin-ni-a'’na 
Cinx’i-a 


Ci nyps and Cin’- 
y-phus 


Cla’de-us | 
Cla’ni-us 
Cla-ra’nus 
Clar-e-o' tse 
Clas-tid'i-um 
Clau'da, 8. 
Clau'di-a 
Clau-di-a’nus 
Clau-di-op’o-lis 
Clau’di-us 
Clau-sam’e-nus 
Cla-vi-e’nus 
Clav’i-ger 
Cla-zom’e-nx 
Cle-san’e-te 
Cle-een’e-tus 
Cle-ser’e-ta 
Cle-an'der 
Cle-an’dri-das 
Cle-an’thes 
Cle-ar’chus 
Cle-ar’i-das 
Cle’mens 
Clem’ent, s. 
Cle’o-bis 
Cle-o-bu‘la 
Cle-ob-u-li’na 
Cle-o-bu’lus 
Cle-och’a-res 
Cle-o-cha-ri’a 
Cle-o-dse' us 
Cle-o-da’mus 
Cle-o-de'mus 
Cle-o-do’ra 
Cle-o-do’rus 
Cle-o-dox’a 


Cle-og’e-nes 
Cleols 
Cle-o-la’us 
Cle-om’a-chus 
Cle-o-man tis 
Cle-om’bro-tus 
Cle-o-me’des 
Cle-om’e-don 
Cle-o-me’lus 
Cle-om’e-nes 
Cle-o’ nsw 
Cle-o’ne 
Cle-o-ni’ca 
Cle-o-ni’cus 
Cle-o’nis 
Cle-on’o-@ 
Cle-o’nus 
Cle-on’y-mus 
Cle’o-pas 
Cle-op’a-ter 


Cle-op’a-tra or 


the latter the 
common Eng- 


lish pronunci- 


Cle-os’tra-tua 
Cle-o-ti’mus 
Cle-ox’e-nus 
Cles’i-des 


Cli-nip’pi-des 
Cli-oph’o-rus 
Clis-i-the’ra 
Clis’o-bra 
Clis’o-phus 
Clis’ the-nes 
Cli-tar’ chus 
Clit’e-les 
Cli-ter’ni-a 
Clit-o-de’mus 
Cli-tom'a-chus 
Cli-ton'y-mus 
Clit’o-phon 
Cli’tor 
Cli-to’ri-a 
Cli-tum’nus 
Clo-a’ca 
Clo-a-ci’na 
Clo'di-a 


Clo’di-us 
Clo’e, 2. 
Cle'li-a 
Clo’'li-s 
Clov'‘li-us 
Clo’ni-a 
Clo‘ni-us 
Clo’tho 
Clu-a-ci’na 
Clu-en’ti-us 
Clu’pe-a 
Clu-si’ni 
Clu-si’o-lum 
‘si-um 


Clym’e-ne 
Clym-e-ne'i-des 
Clym’e-nus 
Cly-son’y-mus 
Clyt-em-nes’tra 
Clyt'i-e 
Clyt’i-us 
Clyt-o-do’ra 
Clyt-o-me'des 
Clyt-o-ne’us 
Cnac’a-lus 
Cna'gi-a 
Cne-mi'des 
Cne’mus 


Cne’us or Cnee’us 


Cni’dus 


Co-cy’tus 


Co-da'nus Si’nus 


Cod-o-man’/nus 
Cod-ro-me’ne 
Co-drop’o-lis 
Co-cil'l-us 
Coe‘co-a 


Col -e-syr’i-a 
and Cuwl-o- 


Cog’ a-mus 
Cog-i-du’nus 
Co’hi-bus 


Col-che’is 
Col-chin’ji-um 
Col-ho’zeh, «. 
Co-li’a-cum 
Col’i-ci 
Co'li-us, 8. 
Col-la’ti-a 
Col-la-ti’nus 
Col-li’na 


Com-ba’bus 
Com-bre’a 


Com’bu-tis 
Co-me’ds 
Co-me’on 
Co-me' tes 
Com’e-tho 
Co-min’i-us 
Com-i-se’ne 
Co’mi-us 
Com-ma-ge’ne 
Com-ma-ge'nus 
Com’mo-dus 
Com-pa’se-us 
Com-plu’'tum 
Comp’sa-tus 
Com-pu’sa 
Con-a-ni‘ah, 8. 
Con’ca-ni 
Con-che’a 
Con-col’e-rus 
Con-cor’di-a 
Con-da'te 
Con-di-vic’num 
Con-do-cha tesa 
Con-dru’si 
Con-dyl’e-a 
Con-dy-li’tis 
Con‘dy-lus 
Con-ge’dus 
Co-ni'a-ci 
Co-ni’ah, 2. 
Co'ni-i 
Co-nim-bri’ca 
Con-i-sal’tus 
Co-nis’ci 
Con-ni' das 
Con-o-ni’ah, 8. 
Co-no’pe 


Con-o-pe’um or 


Con-o’pe-um 
Con-sen’tes 
Con-sen’ti-a 
Con-si-li’‘nam 
Con-stan’ti-a 


Con-stan-ti’a (a 


city) 
Con-stan-ti’‘na 


Con-stan-ti-nop’- 


o-lis 
Con-stan-ti’nus 
Con-stan’ti-us 
Con-su-a-ne tes 
Con-su-a-ra’ni 
Con-ta-des’ dus 
Con-to-po-ri'a 
Con’ ve-nre 
Co’on 
Co’os, 8. 


Cop’a-is or Co- 


pais 
Co-phse’us 
Co-phon’tis 
Co'pi-a 
Co-pil'lus 
Co-po'ni-us 
Co’preus_ . 
Cor-a-ce’si-um 
Cor-a-con-ne’sus 
Co-ral’e-tas 
Co-ral’li 
Co-ra’ni 
Co-rax’i 
Cor’be, &. 
Cor’be-us 
Corbu.-lo 
Cor’co-ba 
Cor’co-ras 
Cor-cy’ra 
Cor’du-ba 
Cor-du-e’ne 
Cor-du-e’ni 


Cor’e-sus (man) 

Co-re’sus(moun- 
tain) 

Cor’e-thon 


Cor-nic’u-lum 
Cor-ni-fic’i-us 
Cor ni-ger 


Cor-nu'tus 
Co-re@’ bus 
Co-ro’na 
Cor-o-ne’a 
Co-ro‘neus 
Cor-o-ni’a 
Cor-o-ni‘des 
Co-ro’nis 
Co-ro’nus 
Co-ro’pe 


Cor-se’a or Cor- 


Cor-vi'nus 
Cor-y-ban’tes 
Cor’y-bas 
Co-ryc’i-a 
Co-ryc’i-des 
Co-ryc’i-us 


Cor’y-cus or Co- 


ry’cus 
Cor’y-don 
Cor-y-le’um 
Cor’y-na 
Cor-y-ne’tes 
Cor’y-phas 


Cor-y-pha’si-um 


Cor’y-phe 
Cor’y-thus 
Co-ry’tus 
Co’sam, &. 
Cos-see’a, 
Cos-seyi 
Cos-su’ti-i 
Cos-sy’ra 
Cos-to-bo’ci 
Co-sy’ra 


Co’tes or Cot’tes 


Co’thon 
Co-tho’ne-a 
Co-ti-a-e’um 
Cot-i-nu’sa 
Cot’i-so 
Cot-to’nis 


Co-ty-a-i’on or 


Co-ty-a-i’um 
Co-tyl‘i-us 
Co-ty-o'ra 
Co-ty-o’rus 
Co-tyt’to 
Cou'tha, 2. 
Coz'bi, a. 
Cram-bu’sa 
Cram-bu’tis 
Cran’‘a-e ° 


Crat-e-ri’a = or 


Crat-e-re’a 
Crat’e-rus 
Cra‘tes 
Cra-tes-i-cle’a 
Crat-e-sip’o-lis 


Crat-e-sip’ pi-das 


Cra-teu’as 
Crat’i-das 
Cra-ti‘nus 
Cra-tip’pus 
Cra-tis’the-nes 
Cra-tis’to-lus 
Cra-tu’sa 
Crat’y-lus 
Crem’e-ra 
Crem’my-on 
Cre-mo’na 
Cre-mu’ti-us 
Crem’y-on 
Cre-na’cus 
Cre-on-ti’a-des 
Cre-oph‘i-lus 
Cre-o-phy’lus 
Cre-o-po'lus 
Cre-pe’ri-us 
Creph-a-ge-ne’- 
tus 


Cres‘cens, 8. 
Cres‘i-las 
Cre’si-us 
Cres-phon’tes 


Cre-the’is (mo- 
therof Homer) 


Cre’theus 
Cc 


Crit-o-de’ mus 


Cri’u-Me-to’pon 


Cro-bi’a-lus 
Cro-by’zi 
Croc’a-le 
Cro’ce-#@ 
Croc’e-la 
Croc-o-di’lon 
Croc-o-di-lop’o- 


Crot-o-ni-a' tis 
Cro-to-pi’a-des 
Cro-to’pi-as 
Cro-to’pus 
Crus-tu’me-ri 
Crus-tu-me’ri-a 


Cte-sil’o-chus 
Ctes’i-phon 
Cte-sip’pus 
Ctim’e-ne 


Cu-pi’do 


Cu-re’tes 


Cuth (uv as in 


but), 2. 


Cy-a-nip'pe 
Cy-a-nip’pus 
Cy-a’'tis 
Cy-ax’a-res 
Cy-be’be 
Cyb’e-la 
Cyb’e-le 
Cyb’e-lus 
Cyb-i-le’a 
Cyb'i-ra 
Cy-bo’'tus 
Cy’chreus 
Cyc’la-des 
Cy-clob’o-rus 


Cyn-o-ceph’a-li 
Cyn-o-phon’tis 
Cy-nop’o-lis 
Cy-nor tas 
Cy-nor ti-on 
Cyn-o-sar’ ges 
Cyn-os-se’ma 
Cyn-o-su’ra 
Cyn’thi-a 
Cyn’thi-us 
Cyn-u-ren’ses 


a-ris'sa or 


yp-a-ris‘si-a 
Cyp-a-ris’sus 
Cyph’a-ra 
Cyp-ri-a’nus 
Cyp’ri-num 
Cy-proth’e-mis 
Cyp’se-la 
rectus 

‘p’se-lus 
Cyr’a-ma, ¢. 
Cy-rau’nis 
Cyr-e-na'i-ca 
Cyr-e-navi-ci 
Cy-re’ne 
Cy-re‘ni-us, s. 


Cyth-e-re’a or 


Cyz’i-cum 
Cyzi-cus 


D. 


Da’sx or Da‘ha» 
Dab’‘a-reh, sz. 
Dab’ba-sheth, ¢. 


Dan’a-us 
Dan'da-ri 
Dan- dar’i-ds 
Dan’‘i-el or Dan’- 
iel, a. 
Dan-ja’an, 8. 
Da-nu’bi-us 
Da‘o-chus 
Da‘o-na 
Da’o-nes 
Daph-nazw’us 
Daph’‘ne 
Dar’a-ba 
Dar-an-ta’si-a 
Dar da-ni 
Dar-da’ni-a 
Dar-dan’‘i-des 
Dar da-nis 
Dar da-nus 
Da-ri’cus 
Da-ri‘tze 
Da.ri’ tis 
Da-ri'us 
Das-cy-le’um 
Das.cy-li’tis 
Das‘cy-lus 
Da’se-a 
Da'si-us 
Das-sa-re’ts or 
Das-sa-rit’i-i 
Dat’a-mes 
Dat-a- pher’nes 


Dec’e-lus 


Dec’u-ma 
Dec-u-ma’tes 
De'dan. s. 
De-dan’im, 8. 
Ded-i-tam’e-nes 
De-ha’'vites, s. 
De-ic’o-on 
De-ic’ra-tes 
De-id-a-mi'a 
De-il’e-on 
De-il’o-chus 
De-im’a-chus 
De-i’o-ces 
De-i'o-chus 
De-i’o-ne 
De-i-o’neus 
De-i’o-pe 
De-i-o-pei’a 
De-i-ot'a-rus 
De-iph’i-la 
De-iph’o-be 
De-iph’o-bus 
De’i. phon 
De-i-phon’‘tes 
De-ip’y-le 
De-ip’y-lus 
De-ip’y-rus 
Dej-a-ni'ra 
De'kar, 8. 
De-la’iah, s. 
De'li-a 
De.-li‘a-des 
De-li’lah, . 
De’li-um 
De’li-us 
Del-ma'ti-us 
Del-min‘i-um 
De) phi-cus 
Del-phin’i-um 
Del-phu’sa 
D:1-to’ton 
De-ma’‘des 
De-maen’e-tus 
De-mag’o-ras 
Dem-a-ra’ta 
Dem-a-ra‘tus 
De-marchus 
Dem.a-re’ta 
Dem-a-ris'te 
De’mas, 8. 

De ma'tri-a 
De’me.a 
De-me'ter 
De-me’tri-a 
De-me’tri-as 
De-me’tri-us 


Dem-o-ce’des 
De-moch’a-res 
Dem’o-cles 
Dem.-o-cli’des 
De-moc’o-on 
De-moc’ra-tes 
De-moc’ri-tus 
De-mod’i-ce 
De-mod’o-cus 
Dem-o-do‘rus 
De-mo’'le-on 
De-mo’le-os 
Dem-o-nas’sa 
De-mo’nax 
Dem o-ni’ca 
Dem-o-ni’cus 
Dem-o-phan’‘tus 
De-moph’i-lus 
Deni’o-phon 
De-moph’‘o-on 
De-mop’o-lis 
Dem - op- tol ‘e- 
mus 
De-mos’the-nes 
De-mos'tra-tus 
De-mu’chus 
Dem'y-lus 
Den-se-le’ tse 
Den-ta'tus 
De-od’a-tus 
De.o’is 
Der’be, 8. 
Der bi-cesa 
Der-bi’ces 
Der-ce’bi-i 
Der eto orDer’- 


ce-tis 
Der-cyl'li-das 
Der-cy!'lus 
Der’cy-los 
Der’cy-nus 
Der-se’i 
Der tho’na 
De-ru-si-a’j 
De-su'da-ba 
Deu-ca‘li-on 
Deu-ce’ti-us 
Deu'do-rix 
De-u’el, &. 
Deu-ri’o-pus 
Dev’o-na 
Dex-am’e-ne 
Dex-am’e-nus 
Dex-ip’pus 
Dex-ith’e-a 
Dex’i-us 
Di-ac-o-pe’na 
Di-a-cre’a 
Di’a-cris 
Di-ac-tor’i-des 
Di-a-du-me-ni-a’- 
nus 
Di-a- du’ me-nus 


Di- al‘lus 
Di-a-mas-ti-go’- 
sis 
Di-an’a 
Di-a’ni-am 
Di-aph’a-nes 
Di-a'si-a 
Dib-la’im, s. 
Dib‘lath, a. 
Dib-la-tha‘im, s. 
Di’bon, e. 
Di-bu‘ta-des or 
Dib-u-ta’des 
Di-cx’a 
Di-cw-ar-chi’a 
Di.cee’us 
Dic-e-ar’chus 
Dic’o-mas 
Dic-tam’num . 
Dic-tid- i-en'ses 


Did’y-mus 
Di-en’e-ees 
Di-es'pi-ter 
Di-ge’na 
Di-gen’ti-a 
Di-ge’ri 
Di-ip-o-li‘a 
Dil’e-an, 8. 
Di-ma‘lus 
Di‘mon, 8. 
Di-mo‘nah, 8. 


Dem-o-a-nas'sa | Di’nah, s. 
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Di-nar chus 
Din’dy-ma 
Din-dy-me’ne 
Din’dy-mus 
Din-ha’bah, s. 
Din’i-» 
Din’i-as 
Di-noch’a-res 
Di-noc’ra-tes 
Di-nod’o-chus 
Din-o-ge-ti’a 
Di-nol’o-chus 
Di-nom‘e-nes 
Di-nos’the-nes 
Di-nos’tra-tus 
Di-o-cses-a-re’a 
(8 a8 2) 
Di-o-cle’a 
Di‘o-cles 
Di-o-cle-ti-a’nus 
Di-o-de’mus 
Di.o-do’rus 
Di-og’e-nes 
Di-o-ge-ni'a 
Di-og-ne’tus 
Di-o-me’a 
Di-o-me’de 
Di-om-e-de’a 
Di-om-e-de’se 
Di-o-me’des 
Di-om’ e-don 


Di-o-nys’i-des 
Di-o-nys-i-o-do’- 
rus 
Di-o-nys‘i-on 
Di-o-ny-sip’o-lis 
Di-o-nys’i-us 
Di-o-ny’sus 
Di’o-pe 
Di-oph‘a-nes 
Di-o-phan’tus 
Di-o-pi’thes 
Di-op’o-lis 
Di-o’res 
Di-o-ryc’tus 
Di-os-cori-des 
Di-os'co-rum 
Di-os’co-rus 


Di-o- 
Di-o-ti’mus 
Di-ot’re-phes 
Di-ox-ip’pe 
Di-ox-ip’pus 
Di-peo’a 
Diph’‘i-lus 
Di-phor‘i-das 
Di-p@’na 
Dip’o-lis 
Dip’y-lon 
Dis’co-rum 
Di’shan, 3. 
Di’shon, 8. 
Dis’o-re 
Dit-i-o’nes 

Dit’ ta-ni 
Div-i-ti’a-cus 
Div-o-du’rum 
Divo-na or Di- 


Do-da'nim, 8. 
Do-da’vah, 8. 
Do-do’na 
Dod-o-nee'us 
Do-do’ne 
Do-don’i-des 
Do’eg, 8 

Dol- a-bel’la 
Dol-i-cha’on 
Dol’i-che 
Dol-i-che’ne 
Dol’i-chos 


Dol-o-ni’a 


Dol’o-pes 
Do-lo’pi-a 
Dol-o-pi’on 
Dom-a-ni'tis 
Dom-i-du’ca 
Dom-i-du’cus 
Do-mi'ti-a 
Do-mi-ti-a’nus 
Do-mi-tilla 
Do-mi'ti-us 
Dom-not’i-num 
Dom-not'i-nus 
Do-na'tus 
Don-i-la’us 
Do-nu‘ca 
Do-ny’sa 
Doph’kah, s. 
Do-rac’te 
Dor-ce’a 
Dor’ceus 
Dor’i-cus 
Do-ri-en‘ses 
Do-ri-e’'um 
Do’ri-on 
Do’ri-um 
Do.ros‘to-lum 
Do-ros’to-rum 
Do-roth’e-us 
Dor-sen’nus 
Dor'ti-cum 
Dor-y-cli'das 
Dor-y-l~'um 
Dor’y-las 
Dor-y-la’us 
Do-rym’e-nes, 8. 
Do-ryph’o-ri 
Do-rys‘sus 
Do-si'a-das 
Do-si’a-des 
Do-sith’e-us 
Dos-se’nus 
Dot’a-das 
Dox-an’'der 
Drac’a-non or 
Drac’o-non 
Dra-ca’nus 
Dra-con’ti-des 
Drac’o-num 
Dra-ho’nus 
Dran-gi-a’na 
Drep’a- na 
Drep’a-num 
Drim’‘a-cus 
Dri-od’o-nes 
Dri-op’i-des 
Dro-mach’e- tus 


or 


Dry‘a-des 

Dry - an - ti’a-des 
or Dry-an'ti- 
des 

Dry-an-ti'des 


Du-ce'’ ti-us 
Du-il'li-a 
Du-il li-us 
Du-lich’‘i-um 
Du-lop’o-lis 
Dum’‘no-rix 


Du-ros’to-rum 
Dy-a-gon‘das 
Dy-ar da-nes 
Dy-mz’i 
Dy-nam’e-ne 
Dy-nas‘te 
Dy-sau'les 
Dys-ci- -ne’tus 


F’a-nes, 8. 
a’nus 
E-ar{-nus 

E.a’gi-um 


E’bal, a. 
Eb‘do-me 
E'bed, @. 
E-ben-e’zer or 
Eb-en-e’zer, 8. 
Eb’e-sus 
E-bi-a’saph, a. 
Eb’o-da 
Eb’o-ra 
Eb-o-ra’cum 
Eb-ro-du’num 
E-bro’nah, 8. 
E-bu'dsxa 
Eb-u’ra 
Eb’u-ri 
Eb’u-ro 
Eb-u-ro’nes 
Eb-u-ro-vi'ces 
Eb’u-sus 
E-ca'nus, 8. 
Kc-bat’a-na 
Ec’ce-lo 
Ec'di-cus 
E-che'se 
Ech-e-bu’lus 
Ech-e-cle’a 
E-chec’ra-tes 
Ech-e-cra-ti'a 
Ech’e-dwe 
Ech-e-da-mi’a 
Ech-e-do’rus 
E-chel’a-tus 
Ech’e-lus 
E-chem’bro-tus 
E-che’mon 
Ech’e-mus 
Ech-e-ne’us 
Ech’e-phron 
E-chep’o-lis 
E-ches'tra-tus 
Ech’e-tla 
Ech’‘e-tra 
Ech’e-tus 
Ech.i-do’rus 
E¥-chin’a-des 
E-chi’nus 
Ech-i-nus’sa 
E-chi’on 
E-chi-on’i-des 
E-chi-o’ni-us 


E-gel’o-chius 
E-ge'ri-a 
E-ges-a-re'tus 
Kg-e-si’nus 


Eker, 8. 
Ek-re’bel, s. 
Ek’ron, 8. 
E-la‘dah, s. 
E-la’a 
E-le'us 
E-la-u-ti’chus 
El-a-gab‘a-lus 
E‘lah, s. 
E-la’is 


El-a-mi'te 

El-a-phi-e’a 

El-a-phi'tis 

El-a-pho- ne’sus 
‘gah 


El-e-a’leh, a. 


E-le-on’tum 
E'leph, s. 
El-e- phan’ ti-ne 


e@ 
El-e-phan’tis 
Ele- phan-toph’- 


El-e-phe’nor 
El-eu-chi'a 
F’le-us 
El-eu-sin’i-a 
El-eu-si’nus 
E-leu’sis 
E-leu‘ther 
E-leu’the-re 
El-eu-the’ri-a 
E-leu - ther - o- 
cil’‘i-ces 
E- leu-the-ro-la- 
co’nes 
E-leu’the-rus 
E-leu’tho 
El-ha'nan, 8. 


E.-li’ e-nai, 8. 
E-li'e-zer or E.- 
li-e’zer, 8. 
E-li‘ha-ba, 8. 
E-li‘ho-reph, 8. 
E-li‘hu, s. 
E-li'jah, s. 
E-li’kah, e. 
FE’lim, 8. 
El-i-me’a 
E-li/‘me-lech, a. 
E-lim-i-o' tis 
E-li-o’e-nai, 8. 
E-li’o-nas, 8. 
E-li’phal, 3. 
E.li’pha-let, s 
E-li’phaz, s. 


E li'sha-mah, 8. 
E- li’sha-phat, 8. 
E-li’‘she-ba, 2. 
E-li’shu-a, 2. 
E-1i’si-mus, 3. 
E-lie’aa 

E-li’u, 2. 
E.li'za-phan, 8. 
E-li'zur, 2. 
El-ka‘nah, 3. 
E}l-kosh’, 
El-la‘sar, 8. 
E)-lo’pi-a 
El-mo’dam, g. 
El-na’am, 8. 
E]-na‘than, 8. 
El’o-him, g. 
E-lo'l, s. 

Elon, s. 
E-lo’ne 
E-lo’rus 

E loth, s. 
El-pa‘al, 2. 

El- pa'let, 8. 
El-pa‘ran, 8. 


El-te’keh, ¢. 
El-te’kon, 8. 
El-to’lad, a. 
Elul, 2. 
El’u-sa 
E-)u‘zai, 8. 
El’y-ces 
El-y-ma‘is 


El-za’ bad, 8. 
E}-za’ phan, 8. 
E-man’ u-el, 8. 


Em-ma’us, 8. 
E-mo’da or E- 
mo’dus 
E-mo'di 
Em-ped’o-cles 
Em’pe-dus 
Em-po’clus 
Em-po’ri-a 
Em-po'ri-se 
Em’pu-lum 
Em-pu’sa 
E-nees’i-mus 
E-na‘re-a 
En.ar’e-te 
En-cel’a-dus 
En’che-le 
En-de'is 
En’de-ra 
En-de‘rum 
En’‘dor, 8. 
En-.dym’i-on 
En Eg.la’im, 2. 
En’e-ti 
En-gad'di, s. 
En Gan’nim, 8. 
En Ge'di, ¢. 
En-gon’a-sis 


En-gy’um 

En Had‘dah, s. 
En Hak-ko’re, s. 
En Hazor, 8. 
E-ni-en’ses 
E-ni’peus 
E-nis'pe 

En Mish’pat, s. 
En‘ni-a 
En’‘ni-us 
En’‘no-mus 
En-nos-i-gre’us 
En’o-pe 

En Rim’mon, 8. 
En Ro’gel, &. 
En She’mesh, s. 
En Tan’‘nim, 8. 
En Tap-pu’ah, s. 
E-ny-a li-us 
E-ny’o 

E’o-ne 

E’os 

E-o'us 
E-pxn’‘e-tus 
E-pam-i-non’das 
Ep-an-te’ri-i 
Ep’a-phras, 8. 
E-paph-ro-di'tus 
Ep’a-phus 
E-peb o-lus 
E-pe’i 
Ep-e-ne’tus, s. 
Ep-e-ti’ni 
E-pe’us 

E’phes Dam’- 


E-pich’a- rig 
Ep-i-char' mus 
Ep-i-cli’das 
Ep-ic-ne-mid‘i-i 
E-pic’ra-tes 
Ep-i-cre’ne 
Ep-ic-te’tus 
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Ep-i-cu-re’i 
Ep-i-cu’rus 
Ep-i-cy’des 
Ep-i-cy-di'des 
Ep-i-dam ‘nus 
Ep-i-daph’ne 
E-pi-dau'ri-a 
Ep-i-dau'rus 
E-pid’i-us 
Ep-i-do'te 
E-pid’o-tus 
E-pig’e-nes 
ate 
-pig’o-nus 
E hl 


“p 
E-pil’a-ris 
E-pim’a-chus 
Ep-i-me’des 
Ep-i-mel’i-des 
E-pim’e-nes 
Ep-i-men’i-des 
Ep-i-me’thens 
Ep-i-me’this 
Ep-i-ni’cus 
E-pi’o-ne 
Ep-i-pha-ne‘a 
E-piph’a-nes 
Ep-i-pha-ni’a 
Ep-i -pha’ ni-us 
E- pip’ o-le 
E-pi’rus 
E-pis’ tro-phus 
E-pit’a-das 
Ep-i-the’ras 
Ep-i-ti’mus 
E-pit're-phes 
E’pi-um 
Ep’o-na 
E. -pon’ y-mus 


E. po’peus 
Ep-o-red’o-rix 
Ep’‘u-lo 
E-pyt'i-des 
Ep’y-tus 
Eq-ua-jus'ta 
E-quic’o-lus 
E-quiri-a 
E-re’a 
E’ran, &. 
Er-a-si-cle’a 
Er-a-si’nus 
Er-a-sip’pus 
Er-a-sis'tra-tus 
E-ras’tus, 8. 
Er’a-to 
Er-a-to-cli'des 
Er-a-tos’the-nes 
Er-a-tos'tra-tus 
Er’a-tus 
Er-chi'a 
Ere-bus 
E’rech, 8. 
Er-ech-the’um 
E-rech’theus 
Er-ech-thi'dse 
E-rem’bi 
E-re’mus 
Er-e-ne’a 
E-re’sus (man) 
Er’e-sus or 
res'sus (ctly) 
E-re'tri-a 
E-re’tum 
Er-eu-tha'li-on 
Er’ga-ne 
Er-gan'i-ca 


Er-ich-tho’ni-us 
Er-i-cin’i-um 
Er-i-cu’sa 
E. rid’a-nus 
Er-ig-du’' pus 
E-rig’o-ne 
E-rig-o-ne’ius 
E-rig’o-nus 
Er-i-gy‘ius 
Er-i-me’de 
E-rin’e-08 
E.-rin’na 
E-rin’nys 
E-ri’nys 
Er-i-o’pis 
E-riph’a-nis 
Eri-phus 
Er-i-phy’le 
Er-i-sich’thon 
Er-is-the-ni’a 
Er-i-ti‘mus 
E-ro‘chus 
185 
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E-rom’e-ne 
E-ros’tra-tus 
E-ro’ti-a 


Er-y-ci’na 
Er-y-man’this 
Er-y-man’' thus 
Er’y-mas 
E-rym’‘neus 
Er-ys-the'a 
Er-y-the’a or Er- 
y-thi’a 
Er-y-thi’ni 
E-ryth-ra-bo’lus 
Er’y-thre 
Er’y-thras 
E-ryth’ri-on 
E-ryth’ros 
E-sa’ias, 8. 
E’sar Had'don,s. 
K’sau, 8. 
Es-dra-e’lon, 8. 
Es-dre'lon, 3. 
Es’e-bon, &. 
E se’bri-as, @. 
E’sek, 8. 
Esh-ba’‘al, 2. 
E’she-an, &. 
E'shek, s. 
Esh.-ta’ol, ¢. 
Esh-te-mo’a or 
Esh-tem’o-a, 8. 
Es-ma-chi’ah, s. 
E-so’ra, 8. 
Es. quil'i-s 
Eg-qui-li’nus 
Es3-sed’o-nes 
E3-se’ni 
Es’su-i 
Est’ha-ol, s. 
Es’ ther (th = t), 3. 
Es-ti-2e 


Estiw-o’ tis 
Es‘u-la 
E‘tam, @. 
E.-te’o-cles 
E-te’o-clus 
Et-e-o-cre’ tse 
E-te-o’neus 
E-te-o-ni’cus 
E-te-o’nus 
E’tham, s. 
E’than, s. 
Eth-ba‘al, ¢@. 
E-the’lus 
E-the’mon 
E’ther, 8. 
E-tru’ri-a 
E-trus‘ci 
Et’y-lus 
Eu-ag’o-ras 
Eu-bi’o-tus 
Ew’bi-us 
Eu-bo’a 
Eu-bo’'i-cus 
Eu’bo-tas 
Eu-bo’tes 
Eu-bw'le 
Eu-bu’'li-des 


Eu-doc’i-mus 
Eu-do’ra 
Eu-do’rus 
Eu-dox'i-a 
Eu-dox’us 
Eu’dro-mus 
Eu-el-ge’a 
Eu-el'pi-des 
Eu-em’e-rus 
Eu-e’nor 
Bu-e’nus 
Eu-es pe-ris 


Eu-hyd’ri-um 
Eu-lim’e-ne 
Eu’ma-chus 
Eu-ma@ us 
Eu-ma’ras 


Eu-me’des 
Eu-me'lis 
Eu-me’lus 
Eu’me-nes 
Eu-me-ni'a 
Eu-men’i-des 
Eu-mi’de 
Eu-mi'des 
Eu-mol’ pe 
Eu-mol pi-de 
Eu-mol’pus 
Eu-mon’i-des 
Eu-na’pi-us 
Eu-ne’us 
Eu-ni’ce 
Eu-ni’cus 
Eu-no'mi-a 


Eu-phe’me 
Eu-phe’mus 
Eu-phor’bus 
Eu-pho’ri-on 
Eu-phree’ne-tus 
Eu-phra’nor 
Eu-phra tes 
Eu-phros’y-ne 
Eu-pi’thes 
Eu-pl@’a 
Eu-pol’e-mus, 8. 
Eu’'po-lis 
Eu-pom’pus 
Eu-re’is 
Eu-ri-a-nas’sa 
Eu-rip’i-des 
Eu-ri’pus 


Eu-ro’to 
Eu-ry’a-le 
Eu-ry’a-lus 
Eu-ryb’a-tes 
Eu-ryb’i-a 
Eu-ry-bi’a-des 
Eu-ryb’i-us 
Eu-ryb’o-tus 
Eu-ry-cle’a 
Eu-ry-cli’des 
Eu-ryc’ra-tes 
Eu-ry-crat‘i-das 
Eu-ryd‘a-mas 
Eu-ry-dam’i-das 
Eu-ry-de’mus 
Eu-ryd’i-ce 
Eu-ry-e’lus 
Eu-ry-ga-ni’a 
Eu-ryl’e-on 
Eu-ryl’o-chus 
Eu-rym’a-chus 
Eu-ry-me’de 
Eu. rym’e-don 
Eu-rym’e-nz 
Eu-rym’e-nes 
Eu-ryn’o-me 
Eu-ryn’o-mus 
Eu - ryp - tol’ e- 
mus 
Eu-ryp’y-le 
Eu-ryp’y-lus 
Eu-rys the-nes 
Eu-rys-then’‘i-de 
Eu-rys'theus 
Eu-ryt’e-x% 
Eu-ryte-le 
Eu-ry-ti’mus 
Eu-ryt’i-on 
Eu’ry-tis 
Eu’ry-tus 
Eu’se-bes 
Eu - se’ bi-a (@ 
woman) 
En-se-bi'a(a city) 
Eu-se’bi-us 
Eu-se’ne 
Eu-so’rus 
Eu-sta ‘thi-us 
Eus’the-nes 
Eu-te’a 


Eu-tel'i-das 
Eu-ter pe 
Eu-tha’li-us 
Eu-the’ns 
Eu'thi-as 
Eu-thyb’o-lus 
Eu’ thy-cles 
Eu-thyc’ra-tes 
Eu-thy-de’mus 
Eu-thy'mus 
Eu-thyn’o-us 
Eu-trap‘e-lus 


Eux’e-non 
Eux’e-nus 
Eux-i’‘nus Pon’'- 

tus 
Eux-ip’pe 
Eux-yn'the-tus 
E-vad’ne 
Ev'a-ges 
Ev a-gon 

- vag’ O-Tas 
E-vag’o-re 
E-van'der 
E-van'ge-lus 
Ev-an-gor’i-des 
E-van' thes 
E-var chus 
E-vel’thon 
E-ve’nor 
E-ve’nus 
E-verge-ts - 
E-ver ge-tes 
Ev-es-per'i-des 
E’vil Me-ro’- 

dach, s. 
E.-vip’pe 
E-vip’pus 
Ex-a‘di-us 
Ex.sn’e-tus 
Ex-#’ thes 
Ex-ag’o-nus 
Ex’o-le 
Ex-om’a-tee 
Ex-quil'i-a 


F'zi-on Ge'ber, 8. 


F, 


Fa-bari-a 
Fab’a-ris 
Fa’bi-a 
Fa-bi-a’ni 
Fa’ bi-i 
Fa’bi-us 
Fab-ra-te’ri-a 
Fa-bric’i-us 
Fac-e-li‘na 
Fees’ u-le 
Fal-cid’i-a 
Fa-le’ri-a 
Fa-le’ri-i 
Fal-e-ri’/na 
Fa-ler’nus 
Fa-lis’ci 
Fa-lis’cus 
Fan‘ni-a 
Fan‘ni-i 
Fan‘ni-us 
Far fa-rus 
Far’si-na 
Fas’ce-lis 
Fas-—cel'li-na 
Fas’ ci-nus 
Faus-ti’na 
Faus-ti’nus 
Faus ti-tas 
Faus’tu-lus 
Fa-ven’'ti-a 
Fa-ve'ri-a 
Fa-vo’ni-us 
Fav-o-ri‘nus 
Feb’ru-a 

Fe lic’]-tas 
Fe’lix, 8. 
Fel’si-na 
Fen-ea-tel'la 
Fer-en-ti’num 
Fe-ren’tum 
Fe-re’‘tri-us 


Fe-ro’ni-a 
Fes-cen-ni’nus 
Fes’cu-le 
Fi-bre’nus 
Fi-cul’ne-a 


Fi-de’na or Fi- 


de’ns 
Fid-e-na‘tes 
Fi-den’‘ti-a 
Fid-en-ti’nus 
Fi'des 
Fi-dic’u-lee 
Fin)’ bri-a 
Fir mi-us 
Fis-cel’lus 
Fla-cil’la 
Fla-min’i-a 
Fla-min’‘i-us 
Fla’ vi-a 
Fla-vi-a’num 
Fla-vi'na 
Fla-vin’i-a 
Fla-vi-o-bri'ga 
Fla‘vi-us 
Fla-vo'na 
Fio-ren’ti-a 
Flo-ri-a’nus 
Flu-o’ni-a 
Fo’'li-a 
Fon-ta’nus 
Fon-te’ia 
Fon-te’ius 
For mi-w 
For-mi-a’num 
For-tu’na 


For-tu-na'tus, 8. 


Foru-li 

Fre-gel’la 
Fre-ge’nse 
Fren-ta‘ni 


Ful’vi-us 
Fun-da‘nus 
Fu’ri-a 
Fu'ri-w2 
Fu’ ri-i 
Fu-ri’pa 
Fu-ri‘nwe 
Fu’ri-us 
Fur ni-us 
Fu’si-a 
Fu’si-us 


Ga-bi-e’ne 
Ga-bi-e’nus 
Ga’ bi-i 
Ga-bi’na 
Ga-bin’i-a 
Ga.-bin-i-a’nus 
Ga-bin’i-us 
Ga-bi'nus 
Ga’'bri-as, &. 
Ga’bri-el, ¢. 
Gad'a-ra 
Gad’a-renes, 8. 


Gad-i-ta’nus 
Ga-o’nas 
Gee-sa' tea 
Ge-tu’li 
Gee-tu’li-a 
Ge-tu’ li-cus 


Gal.ac- toph’a-gi 


Ga-lw’sus 


Gal-li-ca’nus 
Gal-lic’i-nus 
Gal'li-cus 
Gal-li-e’nus 
Gal’lim, s. 
Gal-li’na 
Gal-li-na’ri-a 
Gal'li-o, 2. 
Gal-lip’o-lis 
Gal-li’ta 
Gal-lo-gre’ci-a 
Gal-lo’ni-us 
Ga-ma‘el, 2. 
Ga-ma’ li-el, 8. 
Gam-bre’um 
Ga-me'li-a 
Gam-ma'dim, 8. 
Ga‘mul, s. 
Gan-da-ri’ tz 
Gan-da-ri’tis 


Gan-nas’cus 
Gan-y-me’de 
Gan-y-me’des 
Gaph’a-ra 
Gar’a-ma 
Gar-a-man’tes 
Gar-a-man’tis 
Gar’a-mas 
Ga-re’a-tse 
Ga’reb, 8. 
Gar-ga’nus 
Gar-ga’phi-a 


Gar-get’tus 
Ga-ri‘tes 
Gar’i-zim, a. 
Ga-rum’na 
Gash’mu, 8. 
Ga'tam, @. 
Ga'the-2 
Ga-the’a-tas 
Gau-ga-me'la 
Gau-ra’nus 


Ge-de’ roth, 8 
Ged-e- ro-tha'i im, 


8. 
Ge'dor, @. 


Ge- ls nor 


Ge’'lo or Ge’lon 
Ge-lo’i 
Ge-mal'li, 3. 
Ge-ma-ri‘ah, 3s. 
Gem‘i-ni 
Ge-min’i-us 
Gem’i-nus 


Ge’na-bum 
Ge-nau'ni 
Ge-ne’ tes 
Ge-ne’va 
Ge-ne’zar, 8. 
Ge-ni'sus 
Gen-nes‘a-ret, 2. 


Ge-nu’bath, a. 
Ge-nu'ci-us 
Ge-nu’‘rus 
Gen’u-sus 
Gen’y-sus 
Ge-om’o-ri 


Ger-a-ne’a 
Ge-ra‘ni-a 
Ge-ran’thre 
Gear, &. 
Ger’a-sa 
Ge-ras’i-mus 
Ge-re’a 
Ge-res'ti-cus 
Ger’ ge-senes, 8. 
Ger-gi’ thes 
Ger-gi’thus 
cergor bi-a 


Ger’i-zim, s. 
Ger’ma-lus 
Ger-ma‘ni-a 
Ger-man’‘i-cus 
Ger-ma’nus 
Ger-on-te’us 
Ge-ron’thrwe 
Ger-rhe’ni-ans,8. 


Ge’ ther, 2. 
Geth-o-li’as, 2. 
Geth-sem’a-ne,. 
Get'i-cus 
Ge-tu’li-a 
Ge-u’el, «. 
Ge'zer, 8. 
Gi‘ah, 2. 
Gib’bar, 2. 
Gib’be-thon, s. 
Gib’e-a, 2. 
Gib’e- 
Gib’e-ath, a. 
Gib’e-on, ¢. 
Gid-dal'ti, s. 
Gid’del, a. 
Gid’e-on, 8. 
Gid-e-o'ni, 2. 


Giriga-thites, 8. 
Gis'p 
ait tah He’ pher, 


Git-ta’im, 8. 
Gi’zon-ite, s. 
Glan-do-me’rum 
Glaph’y-re 
Glaph’y-rus 
Glau'ci-a 
Glau’ci-des 
Gilau-cip’pe 
Glau-cip’pus 
Glau-con’o-me 
Glau-co’ pis 
Glau’ ti-as 
Glyc’e-ra 
Gly-ce’ri-um 
Gua'ti-a 


Gne-sip’ pus(né-) 
Gni'do (ni 


Ha'dad Rim’- 
mon, 8. 


Gni’dus (ni’‘dus) |; Ha‘dar, s. 


Gno-sid'i-cus 


Gol’go-tha, s. 
Go-li’ah, s. 
Go-li‘ath, «. 
Go'mer, &. 
Gom-o-li’ tee 
Gom’o-ra 
Go-morrah, &. 
Go-na tas 
Gon’gy-lus 
Go-ni‘a-des 
Go-nip’pus 
Gon-o-es'sa 
Go-nus’sa 
Gor-di-a' nus 
Gor-di-e’um 
Gor-di-u-co’me 
Gor di-um 
Gor di-us 
Gor-di-u-ti’chus 
Gor’ga-sus 
Gor gi-as 
Gor gi-as, 8. 
Gor’ go-na 
Gor’go-nes 
Gor-go’ni-a 
Gor-go’pas 
Gor-goph’o-ne 
Gor-goph’o-ra 
Gor-go'pis 
Gor-gyth‘i-on 
Gor’ tu-® 
Gor.-ty'naorGor- 
ty’ne 
Gor-tyn‘i-a 
Go’shen, 4s. 
Go'thi 
Go-thi’ni 
Goth-o-li‘as, s. 
Go-tho’nes 
Go-thon’‘i-el, e. 
Gra’ba, 8. 
Gra-di'vus 
Grw’ci-a 
Gre.ci’nus 
Gree-cos’ta-sis 
Gra‘ius 
Gra-ju’ge-nee 
Gra-ni'cus 
Gra‘ni-us 
Gra-te’ss In‘su- 
le 


Gra 'ti-2 
Gra-ti-a nus 
Gra.tid’i-a 
Gra’ti-on 
Gra’ ti-us 
Gra 'vi-i 
Gra-vis' ce 
Gra’vi-us 
Gre-go’ri-us 
Gro-ne’a 
Gry-ne’um 
Gry-ne’us (A pol- 


Gry neus (a Cen- 
ta 


QGy- lip’ pus 
Gym-ne'tes 
Gy-new-co-the’- 


nas 
Gyr-to’na 
Gy-the’um 


Ha-any’ mo- -nai,s. 
Ha.ba’iah, 4. 
Ha-bak’ kuk, a. 


Ha-dar-e'zer, 8. 
Ha. da’‘shah, 3. 
Ha-dasa‘sah, s. 
Ha-dat tah, s. 
Ha’‘did, @. 
Had’lai, e. 

Ha do’ram, 8. 
Had‘rach, «. 
Ha-dri-a-nop’o- 


Hae-mo'ni-a 
Hw-mon’i-des 
H:e-mos tra-tus 
hia’gab, 2. 
Ha-ga'bah = or 
Hay’a-bah, s. 
Ha’gar, &. 
Ha’ gar-enes, 8. 


Hak’ ka-tan, 2 
Hak’kog, s. 
Ha-ku'pha, «. 
Ha-le’sus and 
Ha-le’sus 
Ha‘lah, a. 
Ha’lak, a. 
Hal’a-la 
Lial-cy’o-ne 
Ha-le’sa 
Ha-le’sus 
Halhul, e. 
Ha'li, @. 
Ha'li-a 
Ha. li-ac’mon 
Ha-li-s’e-tus 
Ha.li-ar’tus 
Hal-i-car-nas - 
sus 
Ha-lic’y-s 
Ha-li-me’de 
Hal-ir-rho thi-as 
Hal-i-ther ses 
Ha-li’um 
Ha'li-us 
Hal-i-zo’nes 
Hal-lo’esh, @. 
Hal-mo’nes 
Hal-my-des'sus 
Hal'my-ris 
Ha-lo’a 
Ha-loc’ra-tes 
Ha.-lo‘hesh, 8. 
Ha-lo’ne 


Ham‘i-tal, ¢. 

Ham-mah-le’- 
koth, . 

Ham)’ math, 8. 

Ham .-me-da tha, 
& 


Hany’ moth Dor, 


Ha’ mon Gog, & 
Ha'mor, a. 


Ha'dad. Evzer, 8.| Han-ni’el, «@ 


Ha’noch, s. 
Ha’nun, 8. 
Ha-pha-ra im, s. 
Haph-ra’‘im, s. 
Harra, 2. 


Har-men-o-pw’- 
lus 
Har-mo'di-us 
Har-mo'ni-a 
Har-mon’‘i-des 
Har-mos’'y-ni 
Har-moth’o-e 
Har’ mo-zon 
Har-ne’pher, s. 
Ha’rod, «. 
Ha-ro’ eh, &. 
Haro’sheth, 8. 
Har-pag i-des 
Har’ pa-gus 
Har’pa-lus 
Har-pal’y-ce 
Har-pal’y-cus 
Har pa-sa 
Har’ pa-sus 
Har-poc’ra-tes 
Har-py'i-a 
Har.py’i-se 
Har’sha, s. 
Ha.ru’des 
Ha’rum, a. 
Ha-ru’ maph, 8. 
Har’u-phite, s. 
Ha’ruz, 3. 


Has-e-nu’ah, 8. 
Hash-a-bi’ah, s. 
Ha-shab’nah, s. 
Ha-shab-ni’ah,s. 
Hash-ba-da’‘na,s. 
Ha’‘shem, s. 
Hash-mo’nah, 8. 
Ha’shub, s. 
Ha-shu’bah, s. 
Ha’shum, sg. 
Ha-shu’phahb, 3. 
Hag’rah, s. 
Has-se-na’ah, 8. 
Has’shub, 2. 
Ha-su’pha, s. 
Ha’tach, 4 
Ha-te’ri-us 
Ha’thath, «. 
Ha.ti’pha 
Hat’i-pha, s. 
Ha-ti'ta, s. 
Hat-ta’a-vah, 2. 
Hat'til, ¢ 
Hat’tush, s. 
Hau’ran, 8. 
Hav’i-lah, 3. 
Ha'voth Jair, x. 
Ha-za’el or Haz’- 
a-el, a. 
Ha-za‘iah, 2. 
Ha’zar Ad’dar,s. 
Ha’zar E’nan, s. 
Ha’zar Gad'dah, 


8. 

Ha’zar_ Hat-ti’- 
con, 8. 

Ha’zar Ma’veth, 


or 


&. 
Ha/zar Shu/al, «. 
Ha’zar Su’sah, z. 
Ha‘zar Su’sim. 8. 
Haz’a- zon Ta’- 
mar, 
Haz- e-lel- -po’ni, 


8. 
Ha-ze’rim, 2. 
Ha-ze’roth, 8. 
Haz’e-zon §$‘Ta’- 


Ha’‘zor Ha-dat’- 
tah, 3. 
Ha-zu’bah, «. 
Haz‘zu-rim, s. 
He-au-ton-ti-mo- 
ru’me-nos 
Heb'do-le 


Heb’do-me 
He’ber, s. 
He-be’sus 
Heb’ri-nus 
He-brom’a-gus 
Heb’ron, &. 
He’brus 
He-bu’des 
Hec‘a-le 
Hec-a-me’de 
Hec-a.te’us 


Hec-a-tom’po-lis 
Hec-a-tom’py- 
los 
Hec-a-ton-ne’si 
Hec-te’nze 
Hec’u-ba 
Hec’y-ra 
Hed-o-ne’um 
Hed’o-ne 
Hed’u-es 
Hed’u-i 
Hed’y-lus 
He-dym’e-les 
He'’gai or Heg’a- 
i, 8. 
He’ ge, 8 
He- gel’o-chus 
He-ge’mon 
Heg-e-si’a-nax 
He-ge’si-as 
He-ges-i-bu‘lus 
Hey-e-sil’o-chus 
Heg-e-sin’o-us 
Heg-e’si-nus 
Heg-e-sip’pus 
Heg-e-sip’y-le 
Heg-e-sis tra-tus 


Hel-chi’as, s. 


He'leph, 8 
He-lJer’ni Lu’cus 
He'lez, sz. 
He'li-a. 
He-li’a-des 
He. li-as’ tus 
Hel-i-ca’on 
Hel’i-ce 
Hel‘i-con 
Hel-i-co-ni‘a-des 
Hel-i-co’nis 
Hel-i-me’na 
Hel’‘i-mus 
He-li-o-du’rus 
He-li-o-gab’a-lus 
He’li-on 
He-li-op’o-lis 
He’li-os 
He-lis’son 
He’li-us 
He-lix’us 
Hel’kai, «. 
Hel’kath 
H-eVkath Haz- 
zu’rim, 8. 
Hel-ki’as, s. 
Hel’la-da 
Hel-lan’i-ce 
Hel-la-ni’cus 
Hel-la-noc’ra-tes 
Hel-le’nes 
Hel-les-pon’tus 
Hel’lo-pes 
Hel-lo’pi-a 
Hel-lo’tis 
He’lon, 8. 
He-lo’ris 
He-lo’rum and 
He-lo’rus 
Hel-ve’ti-a 
Hel-ve'ti-i 
Hel-ve’tum 
Hel’vi-a 
Hel-vid'‘i-a 
Hel’ vi-i 
Hel-vil‘lum 
Hel-vi’na 


CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 


Hel’ vi-us 
Hel’y-mus 
He’man, 8. 
He’man, 8. 
He'’math, s. 
He-ma'thi-on 
Hem’‘dan, 2. 
Hem-e-ros-co- 
pi’‘um 
He-mic’y-nes 
He-mith’e-a 
He-mo‘dus 
He-mo’na 
He’na, 2. 
He-na‘dad, 3. 
Hen’e-ti 
He-ni’o-chi 
He-ni-o-chi’a 
He’noch, s. 
He-phes’ti-a 
Heph-ees-ti’a-des 
He-phees’ti-o 
He-phees’ti-on 
He-phees-to-do’- 
rus 
He’pher, 8. 
Heph’zi-bah, s. 
Hep-ta-pho’nos 
Hep-tap’o-lis 
Hep-tap’o-rus 
Hep-tap’y-los 
Hep-ta-yd’a-ta 
Her-a-cle’a 
He-rac-le-o’tes 
Her’a-cles 
He-ra-cle’um 
Her-a-cli’dse 
Her-a-cli’des 
Her-a-cli’tus 
He-rac'li-us or 
Her-a-cli’us 
He-ree’a 
He-re’um 
Her-bes’sus 


Her-ce’us 
Her-cu-la’ne-um 
Her’cu-les 


-| Her-cu’le-uam 


Her-cu'le-us 
Her-cy’na 
Her-cyn’‘i-a 
Her-do’ni-a 
Her-do‘ni-us 
He-ren‘ni-us 
He’res, 8. 
He’resh, s. 
He-ril‘lus 
Heri-lus 
Herma-chus 
Her-mag/’o-ras 
Her-man‘di-ca 
Her-man-du’ri 
Her-man’‘ni 
Her-ma-nuw dis 
Her-maph’i-lus 
Her-maph-ro- 
di‘tus 
Her’mas, 8. 
Her-ma-the’na 
Her-me’as 
Her’me-rus 
Her-me’si-a-nax 
Her-mi’as 
Her-min’i-us 
Her-mi’nus 
Her-mi’o-ne 
Her-mi’o-nes 
Her- mi-on‘i-cus 


Her’mo-cles 
Her-mo-cli'des 
Her-mo-cop’i-dx 
Her-moc’ra-tes 
Her-moc’re-on 
Her-mo-do’rus 
Her-mod’o-tus 
Her-mog’e-nes 
Her-mo-la’us 
Hermon, 8. 
Her-mo’nax 
Her-mon’'do-ri 
Her-mop’o-lis 
Her-mo-ti’mus 
Her-mun-du’ri 
Her ni-ci 
Her’od, @. 
He-ro’des 
He-ro’di-ans, s. 
He-ro-di-a’nus 
He-ro’di-as, s. 
He-rod’i-cus 
He-ro’di-on, a. 


Her-o-di’um 
He-ro-do’rus 
He-rod’o-tus 
He-ro-du‘lus 
He-ro’es 
He-ro’is 
He-roph’i-la 
He-roph’i-le 
He-roph’i-lus 
He.roe’tra-tus 
Her-sil'i-a 


Hesh’bon, 8. 
Hesh’mon, 8. 
He-si’o-dus 
He-si’o-ne 
He-si'o-nes 
Hes-pe’ri-a 
Hes-per’i-des 
Hes’'pe-ris 
Hes-pe-ri’tis 
Hes’pe-rus 
Hes’ron, &. 
Hes ti-a 
Hes.ti-z’a 
Hes-ti-o’nes 
He-sych'i-us 
Heth’lon, 8. 
He-tric’u-lum 
He.-tru’ri-a 
Hex-ap’y-lum 
Hez’e-ki, s 
Hez-e-ki’ah, ¢. 
He’zi-on, 8. 
He‘zir, s. 
Hez’rai or Hez’- 
ra-i, 2. 
Hez’ron, 8. 
Hi-ar’ bas 
Hi-ber’ni-a 
Hi-be’rus 
Hic-e-ta’on 
Hic’e-tas 
Hid’da-i, 2. 
Hid’de-kel, s. 
Hi'el, 2. 
Hi-emp’sal 
Hi’e-ra (island) 
Hi-e’ra (person) 
Hi-e-ra-co’me 
Hi-e-rap’o-lis 
Hi‘e-rax 
Hi-e-re’el, 2. 
Hi-er-e’lus, ¢. 
Hi-e-re’moth, 38. 
Hi’e-res 
Hi'’e-ri 
Hi-er'i-chus 
Hi-er’mas, 8. 
Hi’e-ro 
Hi-e-ro-cees.a- 
re‘a (8 a8 Z) 
Hi-e-ro-ce "pi- a 
Hi-e-ro-ce’ pis 
Hi-e-ro-ce’ryx 
Hi-e-ro-cle’a 
Hi-er’o-cles 
Hi-e-ro-du'li 
Hi-e-ro-du‘lum 
Hi-er-om-ne’- 
mon 
Hi-er-om-nenr’- 
o-nes 
Hi-e-ro-ne’sos 
Hi-e-ron’i-ca 
(Lex) 
Hi-e-ro-ni'cxe 
Hi-er-o-ni'ces 
Hi-e-ron’y-mus 
Hi-e-roph‘i-lus 
Hi e-ro-sol’y-ma 
Hig gai’on, s. 
Hil-a-i’ra 
Hi-la’ri-a 
Hil-a-ri‘nus 
Hi-la’ri-o 
Hi-la’ri-us 
Hi'len, s. 
Hil-ki’ah, s. 
Hillel, s. 
Hi-man-top’o 
des 
Hi-mel'la 
Him’e-ra 
Him’e-rus 
Hi-mil’co 
Hin’nom, 2. 
Hip-pag’o-ras 
Hip-pay re-tus 
Hip-pal’ci-mus 
Hip'pa-lus 
Hip-par’chus 
Hip- pare-te 
Hip-pa-ri‘ous 
Hip-pa ri-on 
Hip’pa-ris 


Hip’pa-sus 
Hip’pi-a 
Hip’pi-as 
Hip’pi-us 
Hip-pob’o-tes 
Hip-pob’o-tum 
Hip-pob’o-tus 
Hip. po-cen-tau’- 
Hip-po-cli’des 
Hip-po-co’me 
Hip-poc’o-on 
Hip-po-co-rys’- 
tes 


Hip-poc’ra-tes 
Hip-po-cra-ti’a 
Hip-po-cre’ne 
Hip-pod’a-mas 
Hip-pod’a-me 


da-mi’a 
Hip-pod’a-mus 
Hip-pod’o-ce 
Hip-pod’ro-mus 
Hip’po-la 
Hip-pol’o-chus- 
Hip-pol’y-te 
Hip-pol’y. tus 
Hip-pom’a-chus 
Hip-pom’e-don 
Hip-pom-e-du’sa 
Hip-pom’e-ne 
Hip-pony’e-nes 
Hip-po-mol’gi 
Hip-po’na 
Hip-po’nax 
Hip-po-ne’sus 
Hip-po-ni-a’tes 
Hip-po-ni’cus 
Hip-pon’o-e 
Hip-pon’o-us 
Hip-poph’a-gi 
Hip-pop’o-des 
Hip-pos’tra-tus 
Hip-pot’a-des 
Hip’ po-tee 
Hip’po-tas or 

Hip’po-tes 
Hip-poth’o-e 
Hip-poth’o-on 
Hip-poth-o-on’- 

tis 


Hip-poth’o-us 
Hip-po’ti-on 
Hip-po-tox’o-tz 
Hip-pu'ris 
Hip-pu’rus 
Hi’rah, s. 
Hi’ram, 8. 
Hir-ca‘nus, ¢. 
Hir-pi‘ni 
Hir-pi’nus 
Hir'ti-us 
His’pa-lis 
His-pa’ni-a 
His-pa’nus 
His-pel‘lum 
His-pul’la 
His-ti-se’a 
His-ti-sw-o’ tis 


Hiz-ki 4ah, 8. 
Ho’bab, 2. 
Ho’bah, 8. 
Ho-ba‘iah, 2. 
Ho-da‘iah, s. 
Hod-a-vi’ah, ¢. 
Ho’desh, a. 


Hol-o- fer’nes, 8. 
Ho’lon, 8. 
Ho'mam, a. 
Hom-e-re’us 
Ho-mer’i-dsw 
Hom-e-ri’te 
Ho-me-ro-mas- 
ti’ges 
Ho-me-ro-mays’- 
tix 
Ho-me’rus 
Hom’‘o-le 
Ho-mo’li-um 
Hom-o-lo’i-des 
Hom-o-lo‘is 
lio-mon-a-den’- 


Ho-no’ri-us 
Hoph'ni, a. 


Hoph’ra, a. 


Hor He-gid’gad, 


Hori, &. 
Ho’rim, @ 
Hor'mah, ¢. 
Hor-mis’das 
Hor-o-na’im, 32. 
Hor-ta’num 
Hor-ten’si-a 
Hor-ten’si-us 
Ho’sah, 2. 
Ho-se’a, &. 
Ho-shaiah or 
Hosh-a-i’ah, 8. 
Ho-sha’ma, 8. 
Ho-she’a, 2. 
Hos-til’i-a 
Hos-til’i-us 
Ho’tham, s. 


Hym-e-nse us 
Hy-met'tus 
Hy-o’pe 
Hy-pee'pa 
Hyp’a-nis 
Hyp’a-sis 
Hyp’a-ta 
Hyp-a-to-do’rus 
Hyp’a-ton 
Hyp’a-tus 
Hy-pe’nus 
Hy-per’ ba-tus 
Hy-per’ bi-us 
Hy-per bo-lus 
Hyp-er-bo’re-i 
Hyp-er-e’chi-us 
Hyp-er-e’nor 


Hyp-e-ri’on 


Hyp-erm-nes tra 
Hyp-er-och’i-des 


Hy-per’o-chus 


Hyp-sic’ra-tes 
Hyp-sip’y-le 
Hyr-ca’ni-a 
Hyr-ca’num 
Ma’re 
Hyr-ca’nus 
Hyri-a 
Hyri-e 
Hyr‘i-eus 
Hyr-mi‘na 
Hyr-mi’ne 
Hyr’ne-to and 
Hyr’ne-tho 
Hyr-tac’i-des 
Hyr-ta-ci’na 
Hyr’ta-cus 
Hys’i-w 
Hys-tas’pes 


[ 


Ta 
I-ac’chus 
I-a’der 
T-ad’e-ra 
]-a-le’mus 
T-a]’‘me-nus 
I-al’y-sus 
J-am’be 
I-am’bli-chus 
I-am’e-nus 
I-am‘i-dx 
I-a-ni’ra 
I-an’the 
I-an-the’a 
I-a’on 
\I-a’o-nes 
I-a-pet’i-des 


I -ap-e-ti-on'i-des 


I-ap’ e-tus 
I-a pis 
I-ap’o- des 
I-a-pyd‘i-a 
I-a-py’ges 
I-a-pygi-a 
I-a'pyx 
I-ar’bas 
T-ar-bi’ta 
I-ar’chas 
I-ar’da-nis 


Ic’e-tas 


I’cha-bod or I- 


cha’bod, 8. 
Ich-nob’a-tes 
Ich-nu’sa 
Ich-o-nu’phis 


Ich- thy-oph’a-g! 


I-cil’i-us 
I-co’ni-um 
Ic-ti’nus 
Ic-u-lis’ma 
I-dae’a 
I-dre’us 
Id’a-lah, 8. 
I-da lia 
I-da’li-am 
I-dar’nes 
Id’bash, @. 
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Id’do, 8. 
I-de’ra 
I-dis-ta-vi'sus 
I-dom’e-ne 
I-dom’e-neus 
I-do'the-a 
I-dri’eus 
I-du’be-da 
I-du'el, ¢. 
}-du-me’a 
I-du’me and Id 


Il-e-ca’o-nes 
I-ler’da 
Il-er-ge’tes or Il- 
er ge-te 
Il'i-a 
I-li’a-cus 
I-li’a-des 
Il'i-as 
11-i-en’ses 
Il'i-on 
ll-i-o’na 
I-li’o-neus 
I-lis’sus 
I1-i-thy’ia 
Il'i-um or I)'i-on 
Il-lib’a-nus 
I11-lib’e-ris 
Il-lip’u-la 
11-li-tur' gis 
ll-lyr'i-a 
Il-lyr’i-cum 
Il- -lyr'i-cus 


Im-bras’i-des 
Im‘bra-sus 
Im’bri-us 
Im-briv‘i-um 


Im’ mer, 8. 


I-nach’i-des 
I-na’chi-um 
In’a-chus 
I-nar’i-me 
In’a-rus 
In-ci-ta’tus 
In-da-thyr’sus 
In-dib’i- 
In’di-cus 
In-dig’e-te 
In-dig’e-tes 
In-di-ge’ tes (a 


people) 
In-du-ci-o-ma’- 


rus 
In-geev’o-nes 
In-gui-o-me’ras 
In-ne’sa 

I-no’a 

I-no’pus 
I-no’us 
In’su-bres 
In-su'bri-a 
In-ta-me’li-um 
In-ta-pher'nes 
In-te-ram’na 
In-ter-ca'ti-a 
In‘u-us 
I-ob’a-tes 
I’o-bes 

I-o-la’'ia 

I’o-las or I-o-la’- 


us 
I-ol’cos 
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Ip’e- 
Iph-e-de’iah, s. 
Iph-i-a-nas’sa 
Iph’i-as 


Iph’i-clus = or 


Iph’i-cles 
I-phic’ra-tes 
Iph-i-crat’i-des 
I-phid’a-mas 
Iph-i-da-mi’a 
Iph-i-ge-ni’a 
I-phim’e-de 
Iph-i-me-di’a 
I-phim’e-don 
Iph-i-me-du’sa 
I-phin’o-e 
I-phin’o-us 


Ir-a-phi-o’ tes 
Ir-e-nse’ us 
I-re’ne 
I-re’nis 
I-re-nop’o-lis 
I’ri, 8 


I-ri’jah, s. 

Ir Na/hash, s. 
l’ron, 8. 
Ir’pe-el, a. 
Ir-pi'ni 

Ir he’mesh, 8. 


Is-car'i-ot, 8. 
Is-chag’o-ras 
Is-cho-la’us 
Is-choni‘a-che 
Is-chom’a-chus 
Is-chop’o-lis 
Is-chy ras 
Is-da’el, 8 
Ia-de-ger’des 
I’se-as 
I-se'pus 
I-se’'um 
Ish’bah, 2. 
Ish’bak, ¢. 


Ish’bi Be’nob, s. 


Ish-bo’sheth, s. 
Ish’i, s. 
I-shi’ah, ¢. 
I-shi’jah, s. 
Ish’ma, 2. 


Ish-ma’el or Ish’- 


Is-ma-chi’ah, 2. 
Is-ma-e'la 
Is-ma‘iah, «. 
Is’ma-rus 
Is’ma-ra 
Is-me’ne 
Is-me’ni-as 
Is-men’i-des 
Is-me’nus 
1-soo’ra-tes 


and 


Is-pah, 2. 
Is’ra-el (8 as 2), 8. 
Is’sa-char, 8. 
1s-se’don 
Is-sed’o-nes 
Is-shi’ah, 8. 
Is-teev’o-nes 
Is-tal-cu’rus, 8. 
Isth’mi-a 
Isth’mi-us 
Is-ti-c-o'tis 
Is-to'ne 
Is‘tri-a 


Is-trop’o-lis 


Ith-a-ce’si-se 
I-threm’e-nes 


I'thai or Ith’a-i, 


8. 
I-tha’mar orIth’- 


a-mar, 8. 
I-thi’el or Ith’i- 

el, 8. 
Ith’mah, s. 
Ith’nan, 8. 
I-thob’a-lus 
Ith-o-ma'a 


Ith-o-me’tes 
I-tho’mus 
I-tho’ne 
Ith’ra, 8. 
Ith’ran, 8. 
Ith’re-am, 8. 
Ith-u-re’i 
Ith- y- -phal‘lus 
I-to’ne 
I-to’ni-a 
I-to’nus 
It’o-rum 


It’tal or It’ta-i,s. 


It’'ta Ka’zin, s. 
It'u-na 
It-u-re’a 
It-u-re’a, 8. 
It’y-lus 
It-y-reo'i 
I-u-li’a-cum 


Ix-i’o-nes 
Ix-i-on’‘i-des 
Iz‘har, s. 
Iz-ra-hi’ah, 8. 
Iz’ra-hite, 2. 
Iz-re‘el, 8. 
Iz’ri, 28. 


J. 


Ja’a-kan, 8 
Ja-a-ko’bah, 8. 
Ja‘a-la, 8. 
Ja‘a-lah, a. 
Ja‘a-lam, @. 
Ja‘a-nal, s. 


Ja‘a-reO're-gim, 


&. 
Ja’a-sau, 8. 
Ja-a'si-el, 8 


Ja-a-za-ni’ah, 2. 


Ja’a-zer, &. 


Ja-ha‘zab, 8. 
Ja-ha-zi'ah, s. 
Ja-ha’zi-el, s. 
Jah‘dai, s. 
Jah‘di-el, 2. 
Jah’do, s. 
Jah’le-el, ¢. 
Jah’ mal, ¢. 


Jam'ni-a, 2. 
Ja-nic’u-lum 
Jan’na, 8. 
Jan’nes, 8. 

J a-no’ah, 8. 
Ja-no’ca 

J a-no ‘hah, s. 


Japh'let, s. 
Japh-le’ti, e. 


Jari- nuth, 8. 
Jarmuth, ¢. 
Ja-ro’ah, 8. 
Jas‘a-el, @. 
Ja‘shen, 8. 
Ja‘sher, 8. 


Ja-sho’be-am, 8. 


Ja’shub, ge. 


Ja-shu’bi  Le’- 


Jethe ni- el, 8. 
Jat’tir, s. 
J a’van, 8. 
Ja‘zer, &. 
Ja‘ziz, 8. 
Jaz’y- 
Je’a-rim, &. 
Je-a'te-rai, 8. 
Je-be-re-chi’ah, 
8. 
Je’bus, 8. 
Je-bu’'si, @. 
Jeb’u-site, s. 
J ec-a-mi‘ah, &. 
Jech- o-li’ah, &. 
Jech- o-ni'as, &. 
Jec-o-li’ah, 8. 
Jec-o-ni’ah, 3. 
Jec-o-ni‘as, 8. 
Je-da‘iah, 2. 
Jed'du, s. 
Jed-e-di’ah, ¢. 
Je-de'us, 8. 
Je-di'a-el, g. 
Je-di’dah, a. 
Je-di’el, »s. 
Je-du'thun, 2. 
Je-e'li, s. 
Je-e'zer, 8. 
Je’ 


Je-hal’e-lel, 2. 
Je-ha-zi’el, 8. 
Jeh-de‘iah, 2. 
Je- hez’ e- -kel, 8. 


Je-hi-e'li, s. 
Je-hiz-ki’ah, 2. 
Je-ho’a-dah, 2. 


Je-ho’ad-dan, 8. 


Je-ho-a‘haz, 8. 
Je-ho’ash, 8. 


Je-ho-ha’nan, 38. 
Je-hol’a-chin, s. 


Je-hoi’a-da, 8. 
Je-hol‘a-kim, 2. 
Je-hoi’a-rib, s. 


Je-hon’a-dab, s. 
Je-hon’a-than, 8. 


Je-ho’ram, 8. 


8a-ha-du’- 


tha, 8. 
Je-ha-le'le-el, s. 


Je - hosh -a- be’-| Jo’ash, s. 


ath 


,&. 
Je-hosh ’a-phat, 


8. 
Je-hosh’e-ba, 8. 
Je-ho’shu-ah, 2. 


Je-ho’vah Ji’reh, 
8. 

Je-ho’vah Nis‘si, 
8. 

Je-ho’vah Sha’- 
lom, 8. 

Je-ho’vahSham’- 
mah, 8. 

Je-ho’vah Tsid’- 


ke-nu, 8. 
Je-hoz’a-had, a. 
Je-hoz‘a-dak, s. 
Je’hu, 2. 
Je-hub’bah, s. 
Je-hu’cal, 2. 
Je’hud, s. 
Je-hu’di, 8. 
Je-hu-di’jah, 3. 
Je’hush, s. 
Je-i’el, 3. 
Je-kab’ze-el, &. 
Jek-a-me’am, 8. 
Jek-a-mi’ah, 8. 
Je-ku’thi-el, a. 
Je-mi’ma, 8. 
Jem’na-an, 8. 
Je-mu’el, 8. 
Jeph’thah, s. 

J e-phun’ neh, s. 


Je-re-mi’ah, 2. 
Jor-e-mi'as, 2. 
Jer’e-moth, 8. 
Je-ri’ah, s. 
Jeri-bal, s. 
Jer‘i-cho, a. 
Je‘ri-el, 8. 
Je-ri’jah, 
Jer’i-moth, 2. 
Je’ri-oth, 2. 
Je-ro-bo’am, 8. 
Je-ro‘ham, 8. 
Je-rub-ba‘al, 


Je-rub’be-sheth, 


8. 
Jer’u-el, 8. 
Je-ru’sa-lem, 8. 
Je-ru’sha, 8. 


Jesh-a-re’lah, 3. 
Je-she’be-ab, s. 
Je’sher, 8. 
Je-shi’mon, 8. 
Je-shi’shai, s. 


Jesh-o-ha‘iah, s. 


Je’ther, s. 
Je'theth, sz. 
Jeth’lah, «. 
Jeth’ro, 8. 


Jo ‘a-chagz, 8 8. 
Jo’a-chim, se. 
Jo’a-cim, 8. 
Jo-a-da’nus, 8. 
Jo’ah, @. 
Jo’a-haz, 8. 
Jo’a-kim, s. 
Jo-an‘na, &. 
Jo-an’nan, 8. 
Jo’a-rib, s. 


Jo’a-tham, 2. 
Jo-a-zab'dus, 3. 
Jo’bab, @. 
Jo-cas ta 
Joch’e-bed, 2. 
Ju’ed, 8. 
Jo’el, 8. 
Jo-e’lah, s. 
Jo-e'zer, 8. 
Jog-be’hah, s. 
Jog’, 8. 
Juha, 8. 
Jo-ha’nan, 2. 
Jo-han‘nes, z. 
Joi’a-da, 8 
Joi‘a-kim, &. 
Joi‘a-rib, s. 
Jok’de-am, 8. 
Jo’kim, s. 
Jok’me-am, 8. 
Jok’ne-am, 8. 
Jok’shan, s. 
Jok’tan, 8. 
Jok’the-el, s. 
Jon‘a-dab, s. 


Jon’‘a- than, 8. 
Jon’‘a-thas, s. 


Jo’nath E’lim 
yee -cho’chim,s. 


pa, &. 

Jone 8. 
; o’rai, @. 
J or-da’nes 
Jur’i-bas, a. 
Jori-bus, sg. 
Jo’rim, 8. 
Jor’ ko-am, @. 
Jor-nan’des 
Jos‘a-bad, 2. 
Jos’a-phat, a. 
Jos-a-phi’as, 2. 
Jo'se, 8. 
Jos‘e-dech, &. 
Jo’ seph (sa82), 8. 
Jo-se’phus 
Jo'ses, 8. 
Josh’a-bad, s. 
Jo’shah, s. 
Josh’a- phat, 8. 
Josh-a-vi'ah, 3. 


Josh - be - ka’ - 


Jo-si’as, 2. 
Jos-i-bi’ah, s. 
Jos-i-phi’ ah, &. 
Jot’bah, s. 
Jot’bath, e. 
Jot’ba-thah, ¢. 
Jo’tham, s. 
Jo-vi-a’nus 
Jo-vi'nus 
Joz‘a-bad, 8. 
Joz’a-char, 8. 
J oz’ a-dak, 2. 


Ju-li-ob’o-na 
Ju-li-o-bri’ga 
J u-ll-on'a-gus 
Ju-li-op’o- 
Ju'li-us 
Ju'ni-a 
Ju-no’nes 
Ju-no’ni-a 
Ju-no-nic’o-la 
Ju-no-nig’e-na 
Ju’pi-ter 


Ju -shab-he’sed, 


8. 
Jus-ti’na 
Jus-tin-i-a’nus 
Jus-ti’nus 
Jut’tah, s. 
Ju-tur’na 
Ju-ve-na‘lis 
Ju-ven’'tas 
Ju-verna 


K. 


[As commonly 
written noclas- 
sical words are 
spelled with K.) 


Kab’ze-el, 8. 
Ka‘des, 8. 
Ka'desh, 2. 


Ka‘desh Bar’- 


ne-a, 8. 
Kad’mi-el, a. 


Kad’mon-ites, #. 


Kal'lai, 2. 


Ke-hel’ a-thah, 8. 
Ke-i'lah, @. 
Ke-la’ iah, 8. 
Kel‘i-tah, 8. 
Kem’u-el, 8. 
Ke’nah, 8 
Ke’nan, 8. 
Ke’nath, s. 
Ke'naz, 8. 
Ken‘ez-ite, 8. 
Ken ‘ite, @. 
Ken‘niz-zites, 8 


Ke’ren Hap’- 


puch, 8 


us, &. 
Kiri-oth, @. 
Kirja 8. 


Kir-ja-tha‘im, a. 
Kir’jath Ar’ba,s. 
Kir’jath A’rim,s. 
Kir jath Ba’al, s. 
Hu’. 


Kir’ jath 
zoth, s. 
Kir’ jath 
rim, 2. 
Kr’ ath 


Kir’ jath 
her, @&. 
Kishi, s. 
Kish'i-on, 8. 
Ki’shon, 2. 
Kith’lish, «. 


La-bi’cus 


Je’a- 
San ’- 
Se ’- 


La-bi-e’nus 


Lac -e-dee-mon’i- 


cus 
Lac-e-de-mo’ni-i 
La-ce’das 

Lac -e-de-mo’ni- 


La-cin-i-en’sis 
La-cin‘i-um 
Lac-o-bri‘ga 
La-co’ nes, pl. 
La-co’ni-a and 


Lac-tu-ci’‘nus 
La-cu’nus, &. 
Lac’y-des or La- 
cy’des 
Lac’y-don 


La-er'tes 
La-er-ti‘a-des 
La-er’ti-us 
Lees-try’gon 
Le-stryg’o-nes 
Le-vi'nus 

-gari-a 
La’gi-a 


.| Lag’i-des 


La-gu'sa 
La-gy'ra 
La‘had, 8. 


.| La-hai'roi, s. 
Kir-{-ath-i-a’ri- 


Lah’mam, 8. 
Lah’mi, s. 
La-i’a-des 


Lam-prid’i-us 
Lam’ pro-cles 
Lam’ prus 
Lamp’sa-cusazd 


La-o-me'des 
La-o-me-di'a 
La-om’e-don 
La-om-e-don-tée’- 


us 
La +-om-6-don- tl’- 
La-om.- e-don-ti’- 


La-rym’na 
La-rys’‘i-um 
La-se’a, 8. 
La’sha, 8. 
La-sha’ron, 8. 
Las’si-a 
Las’the-nesa 
Las-the-ni’a 
Lat-e-ra’nus 
Plau’tus 
La-te’ri-um 


Lau-da-mi'a 
Lau’go-na 
Lau-re’a-cum 
Lau-ren-ta‘li-a 
Lau-ren’ti-a 
Lau-ren-ti’ni 
Lau-ren’ti-us 


La-vin‘i-uam or 

ek vinum 
a-rus, 8. 

Le’a-des 

Le-s’ na 
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Le-mo'vi-i 


Len’tu-lus 
Le-ob’o-tes 
Le-o-ca‘di-a 
Le-o-ce’des 
Le-och’a-res 


Le on-to-ceph’a- 
e 
Le-on-to-ceph’a- 
lus 
Le-on-top’o-lis 
Le-oph’a-nes 
Le’o-phron 
Le-op’re-pes 
Le-os’the-nes 
Le-o-tych’i-des 


Les- bo-ni’cus 
Les-bo’us 
Le’shem, 8. 
Les-tryg’o-nes 
Les’u-ra or Le- 


Leu-ca‘ni 
Leu-ca’si-on 
Leu-cas’ pis 
Leu-ca‘ta or 
Leu-ca’te 
Leu-ca’tes 
Leu’ce 
Leu’ce-as 
Leu'ci 
Leu-cip’pe 
Leu-cip’pi-des 
Leu-cip’pus 
Leu-co-gee’i 
Leu-col‘la 
Leu-col’o-phus 
Leu-co’ne 
Leu-co’nes 
Leu-con’i-cus 
Leu-con’o-e 
Leu-con’o-tus 
Leu-cop’e-tra 
Leu-co-phry’ne 
Leu’co-phrys 
Leu-cop’o-lis 


Leu- tych’ i-des 
Le-va’na 

Le’vi, 8. 
Le-vi’a-than, 8. 
Le-vit’i-cus, 3. 
Lex-iph’a-nes 
Lex-o’vi-i 
Lib’a-nse 
Li-ba’ni- 


Lib’a-nus 
Lib-en-ti’na 
Lib’e-ra 
Li-ber’tas 
Li-be’thra 
Li-beth’ri-des 
Lib’i-ci 
Lib-i-ti’na 
-| Lib’nah, s. 
Lib‘ni, se. 
Li-bon’o-tus 
Lib-o-phe-ni’ces 
Lib’o-ra 
Li-bur’na 
Li-burni-a 
Li-bur’ni-des 
Li-bur’nus 
Lib’y-a 
Lib’y-cus 
Li’bys 
Li-bys’sa 
Lib-ys-ti’nus 
Lic’a-tes 
Lich’a-des 
Li’chas 
Li’ches 
Li-cin’i-a 
Li-cin’i-us 
Lic’i-nus 
Li-cym‘ni-us 
Li-ga’ri-us 
Li-ge’a 
Liy’o-ras 
Lig/u-res 
Li-gu’ri-a 
Lig-u-ri‘nus 
Li-gus’ti-cum 
Ma’'re 
Lig’y-e 
Lik’hi, 2. 
Li-lw’a 
Lil-y-bee’um 
Lil’y-be 
Li-mze’a 
Li-me’ni-a 
Lim-e-ni'tis 
Li-men-ti’nus 
Li-me’ra 
Lim-e-ta’nus 
Lim-ne’um 
Lim-na’tis 
Lim-ne’tes 
Lim-ni‘a-des 
Lim-no-re’a 
Li-mo’ne 
Li-mo’num 
Li-my’ra 
Lin-ca’si-i 
Lin‘di-us 
Lin’go-nes 
Lin-gon’‘i-cus 
Lin-ter’na Pa‘lus 
Lin-ternum 
Li’nus, 8. 
Li’o-des 
Lip’a-ra 
Lip’a-re 
Lip’a-ris 
Lip-o-do’rus 
Li-quen’ti-a 
Li-ri’o-ne 
Li-ri’o-pe 
Lis’i-nse 
Lit’a-brum 
Li-ta/na 
Li-tav’i-cus 
Li-ternum 
Li-tom’a-chus 
Li-tu’bi-um 
Lit-y-er’sas 
Lit-y-er’ses 
Liv’t-a 
Li-villa 
Liv-i-ne‘ius 
Liv’i-us 
Lo Am/mi, 8. 
Loc’o-zus 
Lo-cu’ti-us 
Lo De’bar, 8. 
Log’ba-sis 
Lo-gi’‘um 
Lo’is, 8. 
Lolli-a 
Lo]-li-a’nus 
Lolli-us 
Lon-din‘i-um 
Lon’do-bris 
Lon-ga’tis 
Lon-gim’a-pus 
Lon-gi’nus 
Lon-go-bar’di 
Lon-go’ne 
Lon’gu-la 
Lon-gun’ti-ca 
Lo-pa-du’sa 
Lo’ri-um 
Lo Ru‘ha-mah,s. 


Lor’y-ma 
Lo’tan, s. 
Lo-tha-su’bus, 3. 
Lo-to’a 
Lo-toph’a-gi 
Lox’i-as 
Lo’zon, 8. 
Lubim, 8. 
u‘ca-gus 
Lu-ca’ni 
Lu-ca‘ni-a 
Lu-can‘i-cus 
Lu-ca’ni-us 
Lu-ca’nus 
Lu-ca’ri-a 
Lu’cas, 8. 
Luc-ce‘ius 
Lu-ce’ni 
Lu‘ce-res 
Lu-ceri-a 
Lu-ce’ti-us 
Lu’ci-a 
Lu-ci-a’nus 
Lu-ci-e’nus 
Lu’ci-fer 
Lu-cil’+-us 
Lu-cil/la 
Lu-ci’na 
Lu-ci’o-lus 
Lu’ci-por 
Lu‘ci-us 
Lu-cre ti-a 
Lu-cret‘i-lis 
Lu-cre’ ti-us 
Lu-cri’/nus 
Luc-ta’ti-us 
Lu-cul/lus 
Lu’‘cu-mo 
Lud (wu as ip 


Lu-per’ci 
Lu-per’cus 
Lu’pi-as 
Lu-po-du’num 
Lu-si-ta‘ni-a 
Lu-si-ta’nus 
Lu-so’nes 
Lu-ta’ti-us 
Lu-te’ti-a 
Lu-to’ri-us 
Luz (uv as in 
buzz), &. 
Ly-e’us 
Lyc’a-bas 
Lyc-a-bet’tus 
Lyc-a-be’tus 


Lych-ni’des 
Lych’ni-dus 
Lyc’i-a 
Lyc’i-das 
Ly-cim’na 
Ly-cim’ni-a 
Ly-ci’nus 
Ly-cis’cus 
Lyc’l-us 
Lyc’o-a 
Ly-co’le-on 
Lyc-o me’des 
Ly-co’ne 
Ly-co’pas 
Ly-co’pes 
Lyc’o-phron 
Ly-cop’o-lis 
Ly-co’pus 
Lyc-o-re’a 
Lyc-o-re’us and 
Ly-co’reus 
Ly-co’ri-as 
Ly-co’ris 
Ly-cor’mas 
Ly-cor’tas 
Ly-cos’the-ne 
Lyc-o-su’ra 
Ly-co’ tas 
Lyc-o-ze’a 
Lyc-ur-gi’des 
Ly-cur’gus 
Lyd’da, 8. 
Lyd‘i-a 


Lyd’i-us 
Eyed -mis or 


Lyn-ces’tes 

Lyn-ces’‘ti-us 

Lyn’ceus 

Lyn-ci’des 

Lyr-cee’us 

Lyr-ce’a or Lyr- 
c 


Ly-si’a-des 
Lys-{i-a-nas’sa 
Ly-si’a-nax 
Lys‘i-as 
Lys’‘i-cles 
Ly-sid’i-ce 
Ly-sid’i-cus 
Ly-sim’a-che 
Lys-i-ma’chi-aor 
Ly-sim-a-chi’a 
Lys-i-mach’‘i-des 
Ly-sim’a-chus 
Lys-i-me-li’a 


Ma’a-cah, s. 
Ma’a-chah, 3. 
Ma-ach’‘a-thi, 8. 
Ma’a-dai, 8. 
Ma-a-di’ah, 8. 
Ma-a’i, @. 
Ma‘’a-leh_ Ac- 
rab’bim, 8. 


Ma’a- rath, 8. 
Ma-a-se “ah, 8. 
Ma’ath, 6. 
Ma’‘az, 8. 
Ma-a-zi’ah, # 
Mab’dai or MT ab’- 


Ma-car ta-tus 
Mac’ca-bees, 8. 
Mac-ca-be’us, 8. 
Ma-ced’nus 
Mac’e-do 
Mac-e-do’ni-a 
Mac-e-don’i-cus 
Ma-cel/la 
Mac-e-ri’nus 
Ma-ce’ris 
Mac’e-tee 
Mac’e-tes 
Ma-chee’ra 
Ma-che’reus 
reat 

-C e-n 
Ma-chan’i-das 
Ma-cha’on 
Ma-cha’o-nes 
Mach’a-res 
Ma-cha’tus 
Mach-ba’nai, s. 
Mach-be’nah, 8. 
Ma-che’rus 
Ma’chi, s. 
Mach’i-mus 
Ma’chir, se. 
Mach’mas, 8. 
Mach-na-de’bail, 


8. 
Mach-pe'lah, s. 
Mach’ron, 8. 
Ma-cri-a’‘nus 
Ma-cri’nus 
Mac’ri-tus 


Ma-cro’di-us 
Mac’ro-chir 
Ma-cro’nes 


Mac-ron-ti’chusa 
Mac - ro - po-go’- 


nes 
Mac-ry-ne’a 
Ma-cy’ni-a 
Mad’a-i, 8. 
Mad’a-rus 
Mad’‘a-tes 
Mad’e-tas 


Ma-di’a-bun, 6. 


Ma-di’ah, s. 
Ma’‘di-an, s. 


Mad-man’nabh, 8. 


Mad’men, 8. 


Mad-me’nah, 8. 


Ma’‘don, 8. 
Mad-u-a-te’ni 
Mad’y-tus 
Mee-an’der 
Mee-an’dri-a 
Mre-ce’nas 
Me'li-us 
Ma-e’lus, 8. 


Mee-mac-te’ri-a 


Meen’a-des 
Meen’a-la 
Mon’a-lus 
Mea ni-us 
Meen-o-bo’ra 


Mse-nom’e-na 
Meo’o-nes 


Me-o’ni-a 
Mee-on’i-dee 
Mse-on’i-des 
Msae’o-nis 
Mee-o' tee 
Me-ot'i-cus 
Mve-ot’'i-des 


Meze-o’tis Pa’lus 


Moe-so'li 
Meet’o-na 
Me’vi-a 
Mag’biah 

sh, 8. 
May’da-la, 8. 


Mag-da-le’ne, s. 


Mag‘di-el, ¢. 
Mag’do-lum 
Mag-do’lus 
Ma‘ged, 8. 
ag’e-tx2 


M 
Mag-nen’ti-us 


Mag-ne’ si-a 
Mag- -ne’tes 
Ma gog, 8. 


Ma’‘gor Mis’sa 

bib, s. 
Mag’pi- ash, 8. 
Ma-gra'da 


Ma’ha-lah, g. 


Ma-ha‘la-le-el, s. 


Ma’ha-lath, s. 
Ma/ha-li, s. 


Ma-ha-na‘im, 8. 
Ma’ha-neh Dan, 


8. 
Ma’ha-ral, ¢. 
Ma-har’bal 
Ma‘hath, s. 


Ma-ha-zi’oth, 2. 
Ma’her Sha‘lal 
Hash Baz, s. 


Mah‘ah, s. 
Mah‘li, a. 
Mah’‘lon, s. 
Ma‘hol, s. 
Ma‘ia 


Mai-an’e-as, 8. 


Ma-ju’ge-na 
Ma’‘kaz, a. 
Maked, ¢. 


Mak-he’dah, s. 
Mak-he’‘loth, se. 


Mak’tesh, s. 


Mal’a-ca or Mal’- 


a-cha 
Mal’‘a-chi, 8. 
Mal’cham, 8. 
Mal-chi‘ah, 8. 
Mal’chi-el, a. 
Ma)l’chi-on 


Mal-chi’ram, 8. 
Mal-chi-shu’ah, 


8. 
Mal’chus 
Ma’‘le-a 
Ma’le-a-des 
Ma-le-a’tis 
Ma-le’ba 
Mal’e-las 
Mal’e-le-el, 8. 
Ma-le’ne 
Ma-le’os 


Mag-on- -ti’a-cum 


Mal-e-ven’tum 
Ma‘li-a 
Ma-li‘a-cus 
Ma'li-i 

Mal’le-a or Mal’- 


-a 
Mal-le’o-lus 
Mal'li-us 

Mal- -loph’o-ra 
Mal-lo’rus 
Mal'los, s. 
Mal-lo’tes 
Mal-lo’thi, s. 
Mal’luch, s. 
Mal’o-tha 
Mal-thi’nus 
Mal-va’na 
Mam-er-ci’/nus 
Ma-mer’cus 
Ma-mer’thes 
Mam-er-ti’na 
Mam-er-ti’ni 
Mam-er-ti’nus 


Mam’re, 8. 
Ma-mu’chus, s. 
Ma-mu-ri-a’nus 
Ma-muri-us 
Ma-murra 
Man/‘a-en, 8. 
Ma-ne’thon 
Ma-na’hath, s. 
Ma-nas’seh, 3. 
Ma-nas’ses, 8. 
Ma-nas’ta-bal 
Ma-na’tes 
Man’ci-a 
Man-ci’nus 
Man-da‘ne 
Man-da’nes 
Man-de’la 
Man-do’ni-us 
Man’dro-cles 
Man-dubi i 
Man-du’ri-a 
Ma’neh, s. 
Man’e-ros 
Man’e-tho 
Ma’ni, s. 
Ma’ni-a 
Ma-nil‘i-us 

-| Man’‘i-mi 
Man’li-us 
Ma-no’‘ah, s. 
Man-te’um 
Man-thyr’e-a 
Man-ti-ne’a 
Man’ti-neus 


Mar-a-can‘da 
Ma’rah, s. 
Mar’a-lah, 8. 
Ma-ra-na’‘tha, s. 
Mar-a-ni’tee 
Mar-a-the’nus 
Mar’a-thon 
Mar’a-thos 
Mar’a-thus 
Mar-cel’la 
Mar-cel-li’nus 
Mar-cel’lus 
Mar’ci-a 
Mar-ci-a’na 
Mar-ci-a-nop’o- 
lis 


Mar-ci-a/nus 
Mar-ci’na 
Mar’ci-on 
Mar’ci-us 
Mar-co-du’rum 
Mar-com’a-ni 
Mar-co-man’ni 
Mar di-a 
Mar-do-che’us,s. 
Mar’do-nes 
Mar-do’ni-us 
Ma’re-a 
Ma-re-ot’i-cus 
Ma-re-o’tis 
Ma-re’sha, 8. 
Ma-re’shah, 8. 
Mar-ga-ri'ta 
Mar-gi-a’na 
Mar-gin’i-a 
Mar-gi’tes 


Ma-ri-am’ne 
Ma-ri-an-dy’ni 
Ma-ri-a’nus 
Ma-ri’ca 
Mar’i-moth, s. 
Ma-ri’‘nus 
Ma’ri-on 
Mar’‘i-sa, s. 
Ma-rit/i-ma 
Ma’ri-us 
Mar-ma-ren’ses 
Mar-mar’i-ca 
Mar-mar‘i-dw 
Mar-ma’ri-on 
Mar’ma-ris 
Mar’moth, s. 
Mar-o-bod’u-us 


Mar-rw’bi-i 
Mar-ru’bi-um 
Mar-ru-ci’ni 
Mar-ru’vi-um 
Mar’sa-ci 
Mar’se-na, 8. 
Mar-sig’ni 
Mars’pi-ter 
Mar-sy’a-la 
Mar’sy-as 
Mar-ti-a’lis 
Mar-ti-a’nus 
Mar-tig’e-na 
Mar.ti‘na 
Mar-tin-i-a’nus 
Mar'ti-us 
Ma-rul’lus 
Mas’a-loth, s. 
Mas’chil, s. 
Mas’cli-on 
Ma’shal, s. 
Ma-si’as, 8. 
Mas-i-gi’ton 
Mas-i-nis’sa 
Mas’man, 8. 
Mas’pha, s. 
Mas-re’kah, 8. 


Math-a-ni’as, 3. 
Ma-thi’on 
Ma-thu’sa-la, 8. 
Ma-ti-e’ni 
Ma-til'i-ca 
Ma-ti’nus 
Ma-tis’co 
Ma-tra’‘li-a 
Ma‘tre-as 
Ma’tred, 3. 
Mat’ri, 2. 
Mat’ro-na (a 
river 
Ma-tro’na 
Mat’tan, s. 
Mat’ta-nah, 2. 
Mat-ta-ni’ah, ». 
Mat’ta-tha, s. 
Mat-ta-thi’as, s. 
Mat’te-nai, 2. 
Mat’than, s. 
Mat-tha-ni’as, s. 
Mat’that, e. 
Mat-the’las, s. 
Mat’thew 
(math’tha), s. 
Mat-thi’as 
(math-thi’as), 


&. 
Mat-ti’a-c! 
Mat-ti-thi’ah, s. 
Ma-tu’ce-tse 
Ma.tu’ta 
Mat-u-ti’nus 
Mau’ri-cus 
Mau-ri-ta‘ni-a 
Mau-ru’si-a 
Mau-ru’si-i 
Manu-s01li 
Mau-so'/lus 
Ma-vor'ti-a 
Max-en’ti-us 


Max-e/re 
Max-i-mi’na 
Max-i-mi’nus 
Max’i-mus 
Maz’a-ca 
Maz’a-ces 
Ma-zee’us 
Maz’a-ra 
Magz’a-res 
Ma-zi-ti’as, ¢. 
Maz ‘za-roth, &. 
Me’ah, s 
Me-a'ni. 8. 
Me.a’rah, 8. 
Me’a-rus 
Me-bun’nal, s. 
Me-che' rath-ite, 


Me-cis'teus 


Me-des-i-cas’te 
Me’di-a 
Med‘i-cus 
Me-di-o-la‘num 
Me-di’o-lum 
Me-di-o-matiri- 


c 
Me’di-on 
Me-di-ox’u-mi 
Med.-i-tri‘na 
Me-do’a-cus or 
Me-du’a-cus 
Me-do-bith’y-ni 
Me-do-bri’ga 
Me-don’ti-as 
Me-do’res 
Med-u-a’na 
Med’u-li 
Me-dulli-a 
Med-ul-li’na 
Me-du’sa 
Me. e’da, s. 
Meg-a-by’zi 
Meg-a-by’zus 
Meg’a-cles 
Me-ga-cli’des 
Me-ge'ra 
Meg’a-le 
Me-ga’le-as 
Meg-a-le’si-a 
Me-ga’li-a 
Meg-a-lop’o-lis 
Meg-a-me'de 
Meg-a-ni'ra 
Meg-a-pen’thes 
Me-gap’o-la 
Meg’a-ra 
Meg’a-reus 
Meg’a-ris 
Me-gar’sus 
Me-gas’the-nes 
Meg-a-ti’chus 


Me-gis’to-clea 
Me-gis-ton’o-us 
Me-het’a-be-el,s. 
Me-het’a-bel, a. 
Me-hi'da, ¢. 
Meir, s. 
Me-ho'’lah, s. 
Me-hu-ja’el, ¢. 
Me-hu’man, 8. 
Me-hu’nim, s. 
Me Jar’kon, s. 
Me-ko’nah, a. 
Me-lz’nse 
Mel-am-pe’a 
Me-lam’pus 
Mel-am-py’ 
Mel-an-ches'tes 
Mel-an-chle’ni 
Me-lan’chrus 
Mel’a-ne 
Mel-a-ne’is 
Mel’a-neus 
Me-la’ni-a 
Me-la‘ni-on 
Mel-a-nip’pe 
Mel-a-nip’pi-des 
Mel-a-nip’pus 
Mel-a-no’} us 
Mel-a-nos’y-ri 
Me-lan’theus 
Mel-an’thi-i 
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Pa-ris’a-des 
Pa-rig‘i-i 
Pa’ri-um 
Par-mash’ta, 8. 
Par’ me-nas 
Par-men’i-des 
Par-me‘ni-o 
Par’ me-nis 
Par’me-non 
Par’nach, s. 
Par-nas’sus 
Par-na’sus 
Par’nath, s. 
Par-nes'sus 
Par-o-pam’ i-sus 
or Par-o-pa- 
mi’sus 
Pa-ro'pus 
Par-o-re'ia 
Pa’rosh, 8. 
Par-rha'si-a 
Par’rha-sis 
Par-rha’si-us 
Par-shan-da tha, 


8. 
Par-tha-mis‘i-ris 
Par-tha’on 
Par-the’ni-a 
Par-the’ni-eand 

Par-the'ni-i 
Par-the’ni-as 
Par-then’i-ce 
Par-the’ni-um 
Par-the’ni-us 
Par the-non 
Par -then-o-px’- 

us 
Par-then’o-pe 
Par-thi'ni 
Par-thy-e’ne 
Par’tu-la 


Pas Dam'‘mim, s. 
Pa-se’ah, ¢. 
Pa’se-as 
Pash’ur, ¢. 
Pas’i-cles 
Pa-sic’ra-tes 
Pas-i-pe'da 
Pa-siph’a-e 
Pa-siph’'i-le 
Pa-sith’e-a 
Pa-sith’o-e 
Pa-sit'i-gris 
Pas'sa-ron 
Pas-se-ri’nus 
Pas-si-e’nus 
Pat’a-ge 
Pat'a-le 
Pat’a-ra 
Pat’a-reus 
Pat-a-vi’nus 
Pa-ta’vi-um 
Pat-e-la'na 
Pa-ter’cu-lus 
Pa-the’us, s. 
Path’ros, 8. 
Path-ru’sim, 3. 
Pa-tis' cho-ris 
Pat-i-zi’thes 
Pa-tro’bi-us 
Pat-ro-cle‘a 
Pa-tro’cles 
Pat-ro-cli‘des 
Pa-tro’clus or 
Pat’ro-clus 
Pa-tul’ci-us 
Pa‘u, 8. 
Pau-li’na 
Pau-li’nus 
Pau-sa'ni-as 
Paw'si-as 
Pau-si-li’ pon 
Pau-su-la‘ni 
Pe-devw'us 


Pe’kah, s. 
Pe-ka-hi‘ah, s. 


Pe'kod, 8. 
Pe-la’gi-us 
Pel’a-gon 
Pe-lag’o-nes 
Pe-la’iah, 8. 


Pe’leth, s. 
Pe'leth-ite, s. 
Pel-e-thro’ni-a 
Pe'leus 
Pe-li’a-des 
Pe’li-as 
Pe-li’as, 8. 
Pe-li’des 
Pe-lig’ni 
Pe-lig’nus 
Pel-i-nw’um 
Pe'li-on 
Pe'li-um 
Pel-la’na 
Pel-le’ne 
Pel’o-pe 
Pel-o-pe’a or Pe}- 
o-pi’a 
Pel-o-pe‘'ia 
Pel-o-pe’us 
Pe-lop’i-das 
Pe-lo’pi-us 
Pel-o-pon-ne’sus 
Pe-lo’ri-as 
Pe-lo’ris 
Pe-lo’rum or Pe- 
lo’rus 
Pe-lu-si-o’tes 
Pe-lu’si-um 
Pem’pe-lus 
Pem-phre'do 
Pe-ne‘ia 
Pe-ne’'is 
Pe-ne'ius 
Pe-nel’e-os 
Pe-nel'o-pe 
Pe-nes ti-ca 
Pe-ne’tus 
Pe-ne’us 
Pe-ni’el, s. 
Pe-nin‘nah, s. 
Pe-ni‘nus 
Pen-tap’o-lis 
Pen-tap’y-la 
Pen-te-dac’ ty- 
lon 
Pen'te-le 
Pen-tel’i-cus 
Pen-the-si-le’a 
Pen’theus 
Pen-thi’des 
Pen’thi-lus 
Pen’thy-lus 
Pe-nw'el, 8. 
Pe’or, 8. 
Pep-a-re’thos 
Pe-phre’do 
Pe-re’a 
Per-s' thus 
Per‘a-tus 
Pe-ra zim, &. 
Per-co'pe 
Per-co’si-a 
Per-co’ai-us 
Per-co’te 
Per-co’tes 
Per-dic’cas 
Per-e-gri'nus 
Pe-ren'na 
Pe-ren’nis 
Pe’resh, 8. 
Pe’reus 
Pe’rez, 8. 
Per’ga-ma 
Per ga-mum 
Per’ga-mus 
Per’ ga-se 
Pe-ri-an’der 
Pe-ri-ar’chus 
Per-i-bo’a 
Per-i-bo’mi-us 
Per’i-cles 
Per-i-cli’des 
Per-i-cli’tus 
Per-i-clym’e-ne 
Per-i-clym’e-nus 
Pe-ric’ly-tus 
Per-ic-ti’o-ne 
Pe-ri‘da, s. 


Per-i-e-ge’ tes 
Per-i-e’res 
Pe-rig’e-nes 
Pe-rig’o-ne 
Per-i-la’us 
Pe-ril’la 
Pe-ril'lus 
Per-i-me'de 
Per-i-me'la 
Per-i-me‘le 
Per-i-mel'i-des 
Pe-rin’ thus 
Per-i-pa-tet’i-ci 
Pe-rip’a-tus 
Pe-riph’a-nes 
Per’i-phas 
Pe-riph’a-tus 
Per-i-phe’mus 
Per-i-phe’tes 
Per-i-pho-re’ tas 
Pe-ris'te-ra 
Pe-ris’the-nes 
Pe-rit’a-nus 
Pe’riz-zite, s. 
Per’me-nas, &. 
Per-mes’sus 
Per-me’sus 
Per’o-e 
Per-pen’na 
Per-pe-re‘ni 
Per pe-rus 
Per-ran’thes 
Per-rhse'bi-a 
Per-ss' us 
Per-se’a 
Per-se’is 
Per-seph’o-ne 
Per-sep’o-lis 
Per’seus 
Per-sin’o-us 
Per-si’ nus 
Per’si-us 
Per’ ti-nax 
Pe-ru’da, 8. 
Pe-ru’si-a 
Per-u-si’nus 
Pes-cen’ni-us 
Pes-si’nus 
Pet’a-le 
Pe-ta’li-e 
Pet’a-lus 
Pe-te'li-a 
Pet-e-li’nus 
Pe'te-on 
Pe’te-us 
Pe-tha-hi’ah, s. 
Pe’thor, 8. 
Pe-thu’el, 8. 
Pe-til'i-a 
Pe-til‘i-us 
Pe-ti’na 
Pet-o-si‘ris 
Pe-to’ vi-o 
Pe’tra 
Pe-tre'a 
Pe-tre'ius 
Pet-ri-a’/na 
Pe-tri’num 
Pe-tro’ni-a 
Pe-tro’ni-us 
Peu’'ce 
Peu-ced’a-nos 
Peu-ces’ tes 
Peu-ce’ti-a 
Peu-ce'ti-i 
Peu-ci'ni 
Peu-co-la’us 
Pe-ul'thai, ¢. 
Pex-o-do'rus 
Pha’ath Mo’ab, 
8. 


Phs-nom’e-nus 
Pha’e-thon 
Pha-e-thon’ti-as 
Pha-e-thu’sa 
Pha-gi’ta 


Phal‘a-ris 
Phal-da’ius, s. 
Pha’le-as 
Pha-le’as, s. 
Pha’lec, s. 
Pha’‘leg, 8. 
Pha-le’reus 
Pha-le’ron or 
Pha-le’rum 
Pha-le’rus 
Phal'‘lu, @. 
Pha-lo’re 
Phal-o-ri‘a or 
Pha-lo’ri-a 
Phal’ti, ¢. 
Phal'ti-el, ¢. 
Pha’me-as 
Pham-e-no'phis 
Pha-na'ces 
Pha-ne’us 
Pha-nag/o-ra 
Phan-a-ro’a 
Pha-na tes 
Pha’ni-um 
Phan’o-cles 
Phan-o-de’mus 
Pha-nod’i-cus 
Pha-nom’‘a-chus 
Pha-nos' the-nes 
Phan-o-te’a 
Phan’o-teus 
Pha-no'the-a 
Phan’o-tis 
Phan-ta’si-a 
Pha-nu’el, s. 
Pha-rac’i-des 
Phar’a-cim, &. 
Pha’re 
Pha'ra-oh (fa’- 
rd 


Phar-ce’don 
Pha’res, 8. 
Pha’rez, 8. 
Pha-ri’ra, 8. 
Pha-ri'‘ tee 
Pha'ri-us 
Phar-me-cu'sa 
Phar-na-ba'zus 
Phar-na'ce 
Phar’na-ces 
Phar-na’‘ci-a 
Phar-na-pa’tes 
Phar-nas pes 
Phar-nu’chus 
Pha’rosh, 8. 
Phar’ par, 8. 
Phar-sa li-a 
Phar-sa' lus or 
Phar-sa’los 
Pha-ru’‘si-i 
Phar’y-gx 
Phas-a-e'lis 


Phas’sa-ron, 8. 
Phav-o-ri’nus 
Pha-yl’lus 
Pha-ze’mon 
Phe’be, s. 
Phe-ga’a 
Phe’geus 
Fhe'gi-a 
Phe’ia 
Phel’lo-e 
Phe’mi-x» 
Phe’mi-us 
Phe-mon’o-e 
Phen-e-be’this 
Phe-ne’um 
Phe-ne’us (a 
man) 
Phe’ne-us (@ 
lake 
Phe-ni'ce, s. 
Phe-ni'ci-a, 2. 
Phe-re’us 
Phe-rau’les 
Pher’e-cles 
Pher’e-clus 
Phe-rec’ra-tes 
Pher-e-cy’a-dse 
Pher-e-cy des 
Pher-en-da’ tes 
Pher-e-ni’ce 
Phe-reph'a-te 
Phe-re'ti-as 
Pher-e-ti’ma 
Phe-ri’num 
Phi’a-le 
Phi-a’li-a 
Phi’a-lus 


Phib’e-seth, 8. 
Phi-ce’on 
Phi'chol, s. 
Phic’o-res 
Phid’i-as 
Phid’i-le 
Phi-dip’pi-des 
Phi-dit’i-a 
Phi-do’las 
Phid-o-la’us . 
Phi-do’le-os 
Phid’y-le 
Phig-a-le’a 
Phi-ga‘le-i 
Phil-a-del’phi-a 
or Phil-a-del- 
phi’a 
Phil-a-del’phus 
Phi-le’ni 
Phi-le’us 
Phil-a-le’ thes 
Phi-lam’mon 
Phi-lar’ ches, ¢. 
Phi-lar’chus 
Phi-lar’e-tus 
Phi-lar’gy-rus 
Phil’e-x 
Phil’e-as 
Phi-le’bus 
Phi-le’mon 
Phi-le’nor 
Phil’e-rus 
Phi-le’si-as 
Phi-le’si-us 
Phil-e-te’rus 
Phi-le’tas 
Phi-le’tes 
Phi-le’tor 
Phi-le’tus 
Phi-leu’me-nos 
Phi-li‘ne 


.| Phi-lin’na 


Phidin wet 
i-lip-pe’ 
Phil-ip-pe’us 
Phi-lip’pi 
Phi-lip’pi-des 
Phil-ip-pop‘o-lis 
Phi-lip’pus 
Phi-lis’cus 
Phi-lis’ ti-a 
Phi-lis’ti-a, a. 
Phil-is-ti’des 
Phi-lis’tim, s. 
Phi-lis'tine, s. 
Phi-lis’ti-on 
Phi-lis'tus 
Phil-o-be@-o’tus 
Phi-loch’o-rus 
Phil’o-cles 
Phil-o-cli’des 
Phi-loc’ra-tes 
Phil-oc-te’ tes 
Phil-o-cy’prus 
Phil-o-da-me’a 
Phil-o-de’mus 
Phi-lod’i-ce 
Phil-o-do-re’tus 
Phil-o-du’lus 
Phil-o-la’us 
Phi-lol’o-gus 
Phi-lom’a-che 
Phi-lony’bro-tus 
Phil-o-me'de 
Phil-o-me’des 
Phil-o-me’‘la 
Phil-o-me’lus 
Phi-lom’e-nes 
Phil-o-me’tor 
Phil-o-mu’sus 
Phil-o-ni’cus 
Phi-lon’i-des 
Phil-o’nis 
Phi-lon’‘o-e 
Phi-lon’o-me 
Phi-lon’o-mus 
Phi-lop’a-tor 
Phil’o-phron 
Phil-o-poe’men 
Phi-lop’o-nus 
Phil-o-ro’mus 
Phil’o-son 
Phil-o-steph’a- 


nus 

Phi-los’ tra-tus 
Phi-lo'tas 
Phi-lot’e-ra 
Phi.-lo’the-a 
Phil-o-the’rus 
Phi-lo’the-us 
Phil-o-ti’mus 
Phi-lo’tis 
Phi-lox’e-nus 
Phil’y-ra 
Phil-y-re’is 
Phil’y-res 
Phi-lyr'i-des 


Phin’e-as, 8. 
Phin’e-es, s. 
Phi’ne-has, 3. 
Phi-ne’um 
Phi'neus 
Phi-ni’des 
Phin’ ti-a 
Phin’ ti-as 
Phi’son, s. 
Phieg’e-thon 
Phle‘gon, s. 
Phie’gy-x 
Phle'gy-as 
Phle-gy-e’is 
Phli-a’si-a 
Phlyg’o-ne 
Pho-be’tor 
Pho-cav’a 
Phoc’a-is 
Pho’ce-s 
Pho’ceus 
Pho’ci-on 
Pho-cyl'i-des 
Pha’be 
Phe-be’um 
Pha-be’us 
Pheeb’i-das 
Phe-big’e-na 
Pho-ni'ce or 


Pho-nic'i-des 
Pha-ni'cus 
Phoen-i-cu’sa 
Pho-nis’sa 
Pho’ te-um 
Phol’o-e 
Pho-mo’this 
Phor-cy'nis 
Phor’ mi-o 
Pho-ro’neus 
Phor-o-ni’dse 
Pho-ro’nis 
Pho'rus, 8. 
Phos’ pho-rus 
Pho-ti'‘nus ° 
Pho’ ti-us 
Phra-a'‘tes 
Phra-at'i-ces 
Phra-da’tes 


Fhre-gan‘de 
Phra-ha tes 
Phra-or tes 
Phras‘i-cles 
Phras-i-cli’des 
Phras-i-de’mus 
Phra-sid’o-tus 
Phras-i-me’de 
Phras'i-mus 
Phrat-a-pher’- 


Phron’‘i-ma 


Phu’rim, 8. 
Phut (uv as in 
but), 8. 


Phy-gel’lus, 8. 
Phyl’a-ce 


Phy-lom’a-chus 
Phy-lon’o-me 
Phy-rom’a-chus 
Phys-cel’la 
Phys‘co-a 
Phys-i-og-no’- 
mon 
Phys-sa-de’a 
Phy-tal'i-des 
Phyt’a-lus 


Phyt’e-um Pla-na‘si-a 
Phyx’i-um Plan-ci’na 
Pi-a‘li-a Pla-te’a 
Pi’a-sus Pla-te’s 
Pi Be’seth, s. Plat’a-ge 
Pi-ce'ni Plat-a-mno'des 
Pi-cen’ti-a Pla-ta’ni-us 
Pic-en-ti’ni Plat’a-nus 
Pi-ce’‘num Pla-te’a 
Pic-ta’vi Pla-ton‘i-ci 
Pic-ta’vi-um Plau’ti-a 
Piv’ to-nea Plau-ti-a’nus 
Pid‘o-cus Plau-til'la 
Pi-do’rus Plau'ti-us 
Pi-dy’tes Plei’a-des 
Pi’e-lus Ple-i’‘o-ne 
Pi’e-ra Plem-myri-um 
Pi-e’ri-a Plem-nw’us 
Pi-er i-des Pleu-mor’'i-i 
Pi’e-ris Pleu-ra‘tus 
Pi’e-rus *| Plex-au‘re 
Pi’e-tas Plex-ip’pus 
Pi Ha-hi’roth, s.| Plin’i-us 
Pi'‘late, s. Plin-thi‘ne or 
Pi-la‘tus Plin’thi-ne 
Pil'dash, s. Plis-tee’ne-tus 
Pil’e-ha, 8. Plis-tar’chus 
Pi-le’ser, 8. Plia’the-nes 
Pi-le’sus Plis-ti’nus 
Pil-ne’ser, 8. Plis-to’a-nax oy 
Pi-lo’rus Plis-to’naxz 
Pil’ tai, ¢. Plic-to-ni’ces 
Pi-lum’nus Plis-to-ni‘cus 
Pim-ple’a Plis-tox’e-nus 
Pim-ple’i-des or| Plo-the’a 

Pim-ple’a-des | Plot-i-nop’o-lis 
Pin’a-ra Plo-ti’nus 
Pi-na’ri-us Plo’ti-us 
Pin’‘a-rus Plu-tarchus 
Pin’da-rus Plu-to’ui-a 
Pin’da-sus Plu’vi-us 
Pin-de-nis'sus Plyn-te’ri-a 
Pi-ne’tus Pneb’e-bis 
Pinon, s. Poi’geus 
Pi'o-ne Pu-blil’i-a 
Pi-o’ni-a Po-che’reth, 4. 
Pi'o-nis Pod-a-le’a 
Pi’ra, 8. Pod-a-lir'i-us 
Pi-rew'us or Pi- | Po-dar’ce 

rev'eus Po-dar’ces 
Pi’ram, ¢. Po-da’res 
Pir’‘a-thon, 8. Po-dar’ge 
Pi-re’ne Pou-dar; 
Pi-rith’o-us Po-das‘i-mus 
Pi-ro’mis Pev’i-le 
Pir'o-us Pwm’‘e-nis 
Pi-rus’ te Poen’i-cus 
Pi-se'us Poen’u-lus 
Pi-san’der Pw-o’ni-a 
Pi-sa’nus Po-go’nus 
Pi-sa‘tes Pol-e-moc‘ra-tes 
Pi-sau’rus Pole-mon 
Pi-se’nor Pol-e-mo’ni-um 
Pi'seus Pol-e-mu‘sa 
Pis‘gah, 8. Po-le’nor 
Pis'i-as Po'li-as 
Pis-i-cli’des Po-li-e’am 
Pis'i-ds Po'li-eus 
Pi-sid’i-a Po-li-or-ce’tes 
Pi-sid‘i-ce Po-lis’ma 
Pis-is-trat‘i-de | Po-lis’tra-tus 
Pis-is-trat'i-dea | Pol-i-te’a 
Pi-sis’ tra-tus Po-li’tes 
Pi'son, 8. Pol-{-to‘ri-am 
Pi-so’nes Pol-len‘ti-a 
Pis‘pah, ¢. Pol'li-o 
Pis-u-e'teo Pol-lu'ti-a 
Pi-suth’nes Po-lus’ca 
Pit‘a-ne Po-]ly-se-mon‘i- 
Pi-the’con Col’- es 

pos Po-ly-2’nus 
Pith-e-cu’sa Po-ly-a-ra’tus 
Pith-e-cu’sx Po-ly-ar’ chus 
Pi-the’nor Po-ly-a-re’tus 
Pi-thi’nus Pol-y-bo'tes 
Pith-o-la’us Po-lyb’i-daa 
Pi-tho’le-on Po-lyb’i-us 
Pi’‘thom, s. Pol-y-bo'a 
Pi-thom’e-re Pol-y-bo'tea 
Pi'thon, 8 Po-lyb’o-tum 
Pit’ta-cus Pol’y-bus 
Pit-the’is Pol’y-ca’on 
Pit’theus Pol-y-car pus 
Pit-u-la’ni Pol-y-cas'te 
Pit’y-a Po-lych‘a-res 
Pit-y-as’sus Pol-y-cle’a 
Pit-y-i’a Pol’y-cles 
Pit-y-o’des Pol-y-cle’tus 
Pit-y-o-ne’sus Pol. y-cra-te‘a 
Pit’y-us Po-lyc’ra-tes 
Pit-y-u’sa Po-lyc’ri-tus 
Pia-cen‘ti-a Pol-yc-te’tas 
Plac-en-ti’ni Po-lyc’tor 
Pla’ci-a Pol-y-dse’'mon 
Pla-cid-e-{-a’nus| Po-lyd’a-mas 
Pla-cid’i-a Pol-y-dam’na 
Pla-cid’i-us Pol-y-dec'tes 
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Pol-y-deu-ce’a 
Pul-y-deu’ces 
Pol-y-do’ra 
Pol-y-do’rus 
Pol-y-gi'ton 
Po-lyygi-um 
Pol-yg-no'tus 
Po-lyg’o-nus 
Po-ly-hym’ni-a 


or Po-lym‘ni-a 


Pol-y-i'des 
Po-ly-i’dus 
Pul-y-la’us 
Pol-y-me'de 
Pu-lym’e-don 
Pol-y-me’‘la 
Po-lym’e-nes 
Pol-y-me’res 
Pol-ym-nes tes 
Pol-ym-nes tor 
Pol-y-ni'ces 
Pol-y-ni’cus 
Po-lyn’o-e 
Po-lyn’o-me 
Pol’'y-nus 
Pol-y-pe’mon 
Pol-y-per’chon 
Pol-y-phe’mus 
Pol-y-phi'des 
Pol-y-phon'tes 
Pol’'y-phron 
Pol-y-pi’ thes 
Pol-y-pa’ tes 
Po-lyp’o-rus 


Pol-y-steph‘a- 


nus 
Po-lys’the-nes 
Po-lys’tra-tus 
Pol-y-tech’nus 
Po-ly'tes 
Pol-y-ti-me’tus 
Pol-y-ti’mus 
Po-lyt’ro-pus 
Po-lyx’e-na 
Po-lyx'e-nus 
Po-lyx’o 
Pol-y-ze’lus 
Pom-ax-@'thres 


Po-me' ti-a or Po- 


me'ti-i 
Po-mo'na 
Pom-pe’ia 
Pom-pe-ia‘nus 
Pom-pe'li 


Pom-pe-i-op’o-lis 


Pom-pe’ius 
Pom’ pe-lon 
Pom-pil'i-a 
Pom-pil‘i-us 
Pom-pis’ cus 
Pom-po’ni-a 
Pom.-po'ni-us 


Pom-po-si-a’nus 


Pomp-ti'na 


Pon'ti-cum Ma’- 


re 
Pon’ti-cus 
Pon-ti’na 
Pon-ti’nus 
Pon’ti-us 
Pon-tom’e-don 
Pon-ton’o-us 
Pon-to-po-ri’a 
Po-pil'i-us 
Po-plic’o-la 
Pop-pr’a 
Pop-pe’us 
Pop-u-lo’ni-a 
Po’ra-tha, s. 
Por'ci-a 
Por'ci-us 
Por-do-se-le’ne 
Por-o-se-le’ne 
Por phy-res 
Por-phyr'i-on 
Por-phyri-us 


Por-phy-rog- en - 


ni’tus 
Por’ri-ma 


Por-sen’na or 


Por’se-na 


Porti-us  Fes’- 


tus, s. 
Por-tum-na’li-a 
Por-tum’nus 
Por-tu'nus 
Po-sid’e-a 
Po-sid’e-on 
Po-si’des 
Pos-i-de’um 
Po-si‘don 
Pos-i-do’ni-a 
Pos-i-do’ni-us 
Po’si-o 
Pos-si-do’ni-um 


Pos-thu'mi-a 
Pos-thu’mi-us 
Post hu-mus 
Pos-tu’mi-us 
Post-ver'ta 
Po-tam’i-des 
Pot‘a-mon 
Pot’a-mus 
Po-thi’nus 
Pot-i-dw'a 
Po-ti’na 
Pot'i-phar, 8. 
Pot-i-phe'ra, 8. 
Po-tit’i-i 
Po-ti’‘tus 
Pot-ni‘a-des 
Pot’ ni-s 
Pot'u-a 

Prac ti-us 
Pree-nes te 
Prven-es-ti’ni 
Pre-to’ri-us 
Pre-tu’ti-um 
Pra’si-i 
Pras’i-nus 
Pra-te2m’e-nes 
Prat’i-nas 
Pra-ti’ te 
Pra-tom’o-lus 
Prat-o-ni’cus 
Prax-ag’0-ras 
Prax’ i-as 
Prax-i-bu’lus 
Prax-id’a-mas 
Prax-id’i-ce 
Prax-il’e-o8 
Prax-in‘o-a 
Prax-i’nus 
Prax-iph’a-nes 
Prax-it’e-les 
Prax-ith’e-a 
Pre’li-us 
Pre-u'ge-nes 
Prex-as pes 
Pri-a-me’is 
Pri-am‘i-des 
Pri‘a-mus 
Pri-a’pus 
Pri-e’ne 
Prim-i-pi‘lus 
Pri’o-la 
Pri‘o-las 
Pri-o-no’tus 
Pris’ca, 2. 
Pris-ci-a’nus 
Pris-cil'la 
Pris-ci’nus 
Priv-er-na tes 
Pri-vernum 
Pri-ver’ nus 
Proch’o-rus 
Proch’y-ta 
Pro-cil'i-us 
Pro-cil’la 
Pro-cil’lus 
Pro-cle’a 
Pro-cli’des 
Proc-on-ne’sus 
Pro-co’pi-us 
Pro-crus’ tes 
Proc’u-la 
Proc-u-le’ius 
Proc-u-li’na 
Proc’u-lus 
Pro’cy-on 
Prod’i-cus 
Prod'ro-mus 
Pro‘e-dri 
Pro-er’na 
Pret’i-des 
Pro-la’us 
Prol’o-chus 
Prom’a-chus 
Pro-ma thi-on 
Prom’e-don 
Prom-e-na'a 
Prom ’e-nes 
Prom ’e-rus 
Pro-me’theus 
Prom-e-thi’a 


Pro-me’this and 
Prom-e-thi’des 


Prom’e-thus 
Prom‘u-lus 
Pro-nap’i-des 
Pron’‘o-e 
Pron’o-mus 
Pron’o-us 
Pron’u-ba 
Pro-per ti-us 
Pro-phe’ta 


Pru-ser’ pi-na 


Pro-so’pis 


Proth’o-us 
Frot-i-de’mus 
o-ge-ne'a 
Pro-tog’e-nes 
Prot-o-ge-ni’a 
Prot-o-me-di’a 


Prot-o-me-du’sa 


Prot-ry-ge’a 
Prox’e-nus 
Pru-den’ti-us 
Prum’ni-des 
Pru-seo’us 
Pru-si’a-des 
Pru’si-as 
Prym-ne'si-a 
Prym-ne’sus 
Pryt’a-nes 
Pryt-a-ne’um 
Pryt’a-nis 
Psam’‘a-the 
Psam’a-thos 
Psam-men’i- 


us 
Psam-met’‘i-chus 


Pse-bo’a 
Pse-ne’rus 
Pseu-do-ce’lis 
Pseu’do-lus 
Pseu-dop’y-lx 


Pseu-dos’ to-mos 


Ptol-e-der’'ma 
Ptol-e-ms’um 
Ptol-e-ma'us 
Ptol-e-ma’is 


Ptol-e-me’us, 8. 


Ptol’i-cus 
Pto’us 
Pu’ah, @. 
Pub-lic’l-a 


d 8. 
Pul-che’ri-a 
Pu'non, &. 
Pu-pi-e’nus 
Pu-pin‘i-a 
Pu’pi-us 


Put (u asin but), 
8. 


Pu’ ‘ti-el, &. 


Pyr’a-mus 


Py re ‘tus (Cen- 


Py ve. ‘tus (river) 
Pyr-go-pol-i-ni’- 


pyrg 
t’e-les 
Pe -phleg’e- 
thon 
Py-rip’pe 
Py-ro’des 


Pyrrhi-as 
Pyr’rhi-chus 
Pyr rhi-ds 
Pyrri-cha 
Py-thssn’e-tus 
Py-thag’o-ras 
Pyth-a-go-re'l 
Py-than’ ge- -lus 
Pyth-a-ra’tus 
Pyth’e-as 
Py’theus 
Pyth’i-a 
Pyth’i-as 
Pyth’i-on 
Pyth. i-o-ni’ce 
Pyth-i-o-ni’ces 
Pyth‘i-um 
Pyth’i-us 
Py-thoch’a-ris 
Pytn’ o-cles 
Pyth-o-cli’des 
Pyth-o-de’lus 
Pyth-o-de’mus 
Pyth-o-do’rus 
Py-thod’o-tus 
Py-thog’e-nes 
Pyth-o-la’us 
Py-tho’nes 
Pyth-o-ni’ce 
Py-thon‘i-ci 
Pyth-o-ni’cus 
Pyth-o-nis’sa 
Py-thoph’a-nes 
Py-thop’o-lis 


Pyx-i’ tes 


Q 


Qua-dra'ta 
Quad-ra-til‘la 
Qua-dra’tus 
Quad’ri-ceps 
Quad’ri-frons 
Qua-ri-a’tes 
Qua’ri-us 
Qui-e’tus 
Quinc-ti-a’ nus 
Quinc-til’i-a 
Quince’ ti-us 
Quin-qua tri-a 
Quin-qua’trus 
Quin-quen-na- 


les 
Quin-quevi-ri 
Quin-til’i-a 
Quin-til-i-a’nus 
Quin-ti’lis 
Quin-til’i-us 
Quin-til’la 
Quin- til’lus 


Qui- ri'tes 


R. 


Ra’a-mah, 8. 
Ra-a-mi’ah, a. 


Rab’sa-ris, 2. 


Ra’c 
Rach 


Ra’chal, 8. 


Ra’chel (cA asin 


church), 8. 
Ra.-cil’i-a 
Ra-cil’i-us 
Rad‘dai, s. 
Rao-sa'ces 
Ra’gau, &. 
Ra’ges, 8. 
Ra-gu’el, s. 


Ra'math Lehi, 
Ra’math Miz’- 


Ra-tu’me-na 
Rau’ra-ci or 
Rau'ri-ci 

Ra-ven’na 
Rav-en-na’tes 
Re-a’iah, 8. 
Re-a’te 
Re-bec’ca, 8. 
Re-bek’ah, &. 
Reb’i-lus 
Re’chab, 8. 
Re’chab-ites, 8. 
Re’chah, 8. 
Rec-ti’na 
Re-dic’u-lus 
Red’o-nes 
Re-e-la’iah, s. 
Re-el’ias, 8. 
Re’gem, 8. 


Re’gem Me’lech. 


Reg il’la 


Re- ho-bo’ am, 8. 
Re-ho’both, 3. 


Re-pha'im, s. 
Reph‘i-dim, s. 
sen, 8. 
Re’sheph, s. 
Re-ta’vi 
Re-ti’na 
Re’u, &. 
Reuben, 8 
Re-u-dig’ni 
Re-u’el, &. 
Re-w’ mah, 8. 
Re’zeph, 8. 
Re-zi'a, 8. 
Re’zin, 8. 
Re’zon, 8. 
Rhab’di-um 
Rhab-du’chi 
Rha-ce'lus 
Rha-co’tes 
Rha-co’tis 


| Rhad-a-man’- 


thus 
Rhad’a-mas 
Rhad-a-mis’tus 
Rhad’i-ne 
Rhees’e-na 
Rhe’te-s 
Rhe’ti-a 
Rha-ge’a 
Rham-an-i'tx 
Rha-me'lus 
Rham-nu’si-a 


Rhamp-si-ni’tus 


Rhaph’a-ne 
Rha-phe’a 
Rha’ri-us 
Rhas-cu’po-lis 
Rhas-cu’po-ris 


.| Rha-to’us 


Rhed’o-nes 
Rhe-gi’ni 
Rhe’gi-um 
Rhe-ne’a 
Rhe-o-mi’tres 
Rhe‘sa, 8. 
Rhes-cu’po-ris 
Rhe-te’nor 
Rhet‘i-co 
Rhe-tog’e-nes 
Rhex-e’nor 
Rhex-ib’i-us 
Rhi-a’nus 
Rhid’a-go 
Rhi-noc-o-lu’ra 
Rhi-o’ne 
Rhi-phao’i 
Rhi-phse’us 
Rho-be’a 
Rho’da, @. 
Rhod’a-lus 
Rhod’a-nus 
Rho’di-i 
Rhod’ 0-cus, 8 
Rhod-o-gu’ ne 


Rhod’o- hod'o-pe or ic 
o’p 


Rie tee 
Rhog’o-nis 
Rhomn-bi’tes 
Rhop’a-lus 
Rho-sa‘ces 
Rhox-a’na or 
Rox-a’na 
Rhox-o-la’ni 
Rhu-te’ni and 
Ru-the’ni 
Rhyn’da-cus 
Rhyt‘i-us 
Ri’ bai, @. 
Rib‘lah, s. 
Ric’i-mer 
Rim’mon, 8. 


Rim’mon Pa rez, 


Ru'di-s 
Ru-di’ni 
Ruf-fi'nus 
Ru-fil'lus 
Ru-fi’nus 

Ru’ fi-us 
Ru’fus, s. 

Ru’ gi-i 
Ru-ha’mah, 8. 
Ru’mah, 8. 


Ru’mi-na or Ru- 


mi'na 
Ru-mi’nus 
Run-ci’na 
Ru-pil'i-us 
Rus’ci-no 
Ru-sel'lx 
Ru-si’na 
Rus’ pi-na 
Rus-pi‘num 
Rus ti-cus 
Ru-te’ni 


Ruth (wv as in 


Ru-tu-pi’nus 


S. 


Sab’a-con 


Sa-bac-tha’ni, s. 


Sab-a-di’ bee 
Sa-be’i 
Sab-a-ge’na 
Sa-ba’oth, s. 
Sa-ba'ri-a 
Sa’bat, a. 
Sa-ba’ta 
Sab-a-te’as, 8. 
Sab-a-te’us, s. 
Sab-a-ti’nus 
Sab’a-tus, ¢. 
Sa-ba’zi-us 
Sab’ban, 8. 
Sab’ba-tha 


Sab-ba-the'us, 2. 


Sab-be’us, 2. 
Sab’di, ¢. 


Sa-bi' ni 
Sa-bin-i-a’nus 
Sa-bi’nus 
Sa-bi’ra 
Sab-lo’nes 
Sa-bo'ci 
Sab’ra-cs 
Sab’ra-ta 
Sa-bri‘na 
Sab’tah, a. 


Sab‘te-chah, s. 


Sab’u-la 
Sa-bu’ra 
Sab-u-ra’nus 
Sac’a-das 
Sac-a-pe’ne 
Sa’car, 8. 
Sac-cas-se’ne 
Sac-cas-te’ne 
Sac-che'’ni 
Sac-cop’o-des 
Sach-a-li’ tee 
Sach-a-li'tes 
Sa-cra‘ni 
Sa-cra’‘tor 
Sac’ro-ne 
Sa’cro-vir 
Sad’a-les 


Sa-da-mi’as, 8. 
Sa’ . 


Sa-git’ta 
Sag-un-ti’nus 


Sal-a-ce’nt 


Sa-lam- bo-re’ a 
Sal-a-mi‘na 
Sal-a-min’i-a 
Sal’a-mis 
Sa-la’pi-a or Sa- 
la’pi-re 
Sa-lar’i-a 
Sa-las’si 
Sa-la’thi-el, s. 
Sal’cah, ¢. 
Sal’ chah, &. 


Sal’mah, 8. 
Sal-ma-na'sar. 


8. 
Sal’mon, 8. 
Sal-mo’ne 
Sal-mo’neus 
Sal-mo’nis 
Sal'mus 
Sal-my-des’sus 
Sal-o-du‘rum 


Sal’o o-mon 


Sam-ar-o-bri’va 
Sa’me-as 
Sa-me rius, 8. 


Sa-mos’a-ta 
Sam-o- thra’ce, 


ci-a 
Sam-o-thra’ces 
Sam’o-thrax 
Sany’son, 8. 
Sam’u-el, a. 
San-a-bas’sar, &. 
San-a-bas’sa-rus, 


8. 
San’a-sib, i 
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E-rom’e-ne 
E-ros’tra-tus 
E-ro’ti-a 
E-ru’brus 
Ery’i-as 
Er-y-ci’na 
Er-y-man’this 
Er-y-man’thus 
Er y-mas 
E. ryni’neus 
Er-ys-the’a 
Er-y-the’a or Er- 
y-thi’a 
Er-y-thi’ni 
E-ryth-ra-bo’lus 
Er’y-thre 
Ery-thras 
E-ryth’ri-on 
E-ryth’ros 
E-sa‘ias, 8. 
E’sar Had’dou,s. 
E’sau, 8. 
Es-dra-e’lon, 8. 
Es-dre’lon, 8. 
Es’e-bon, s. 
E se’bri-as, s. 
E’sek, 3. 
Esh-ba‘al, 2. 
E'she-an, 2. 
E‘shek, 8. 
Esh.ta’ol, s. 
Esh-te-mo’a or 
Esh-tem’o-a, 8. 
Es-ma-chi’ah, @. 
E-so'ra, 8. 
Es quil'i-e 
Es-qui-li’nus 
Es-sed’o-nes 
E3-se’ni 
Es’su-i 
Est’ha-ol, s. 
Es’ther(th=2), & 
Es-ti-s’a 


Eu-bo'i-cus 
Eu’bo-tas 
Eu-bo’tes 
Eu-bu’'le 
Eu-bu’li-des 
Eu-bu'lus 
Eu-cli’des 
Eu’cra-tes 
Eu-crat’i-das 
Ew cri-tus 
Euc-te’mon 
Eu-dw’mon 
Eu-dam’i-das 
Eu’da-mus or 
Eu-da’ mas 
Eu-de’mus 
Eu-do’ci-a 
Eu-doc’i-mus 
Eu-do’ra 
Eu-do’rus 
Eu-dox’i-a 
Eu-dox’us 
Eu’dro-mus 
Eu-el-ge’a 
Eu-el' pi-des 
Eu-em’e-rus 
Eu-e’nor 
Eu-e'nus 
Eu-es pe-ris 
Eu-e’the 
Eu-ga’ne-i 
Eu-ge'ni-a 
Eu-ge’ni-um 
Eu-ge’ni-us 
Eu’ge-on 
Eu-gi'a 
Eu-hem’‘e-rus 
Eu-hyd’ri-um 
Eu-lim’e-ne 
Eu’ma-chus 
Eu-mee’us 
Eu-ma’‘ras 


Eu-me’des 
Eu-me’lia 
Eu-me’lus 
Eu’me-nes 
Eu-me-ni’a 
Eu-men’i-des 
Eu-mi'‘de 
Eu-mi'des 
Eu-mol’pe 
Eu-mol pi-de 
Eu-mol’ pus 
Eu-mon’i-des 
Eu-na’pi-us 
Eu-ne’us 
Eu-ni'ce 
Eu-ni’cus 
Eu-no’mi-a 


Eu-phe’me 
Eu-phe’mus 
Eu-phor bus 
Eu-pho’ri-on 
Eu-phree’ne-tus 
Eu-phra nor 
Eu-phra’‘tes 
Eu-phros’y-ne 
Eu-pi’ thes 
Eu-ple’a 
Eu-pol’e-mus, 8. 
Eu'po-lis 
Eu-pom’pus 
Eu-re’is 
Eu-ri-a-nas’sa 
Eu-rip‘i-des 
Eu-ri'pus 
Eu-ro-aq'ul-lo 
Eu-roc’ly-don 
Eu-ro’mus 


Eu-ry’a-le 
Eu-ry’a-lus 
Eu-ryh’a-tes 
Eu-ryb’i-a 
Eu-ry-bi’a-des 
Eu-ryb’i-us 
Eu-ryb’o-tus 
Eu-ry-cle’a 
Eu-ry-cli’des 
Eu-ryc’ra-tes 
Eu-ry-crat'i-das 
Eu-ryd’a-mas 
Eu-ry-dam’i-das 
Eu-ry-de’mus 
Eu-ryd’i-ce 
Eu.ry-e’lus 
Eu-ry-ga-ni’a 
Eu-ryl’e-on 
Eu-ryl’o-chus 
Eu-rym’a-chus 
Eu-ry-me’de 
Eu-rym’e-don 
Eu-rym’e-ns 
Eu-rym’e-nes 
Eu-ryn’‘o-me 
Eu-ryn’o-mus 
Eu - ryp - tol’ e- 
mus 
Eu-ryp’y-le 
Eu-ryp’y-lus 
Eu-rys the-nes 
Eu-rys-then’i-dse 
Eu-rys theus 
Eu-ryt’e-% 
Eu-ryt’e-le 
Eu-ry-ti’mus 
Eu-ryti-on 
Eu’ry-tis 
Eu'ry-tus 
Eu'‘se-bes 
Eu- se’ bi-a (a 
woman) 
Eu-se-bi'a(a city) 
Eu-se’bi-us 
Eu-se’ne 
Eu-so'rus 
Eu-sta thi-us 
Eus’ the-nes 
Eu-te/a 


Eu-tel’i-das 
Eu-ter pe 
Eu-tha‘li-us 
Eu-the’nse 

Eu’ thi-as 
Eu-thyb’o-lus 
Eu’thy-cles 
Eu-thyc’ra-tes 
Eu-thy-de’mus 
Eu-thy mus 
Eu-thyn’o-us 
Eu-trap’e-lus 
Eu-tre’sis 
Eu-tro’pi-us 
Eu'ty-ches 
Eu-tych’i-des 
Eu'ty-chus, 8. 
Eux’e-non 
Eux’e-nus 
Eux-i’nus Pon’- 


E-van’ge 
Ev-an-gori-des 
E-van’thes 
E-var chus 
E-vel’thon 
E-ve’nor 
E-ve’nus 
E-verge-tes — 
E-ver ge-tes 
Ev-es-peri-des 
E’vil Me-ro’- 


E-zi'as, a. 
E‘zi-on Ge’ ber, s. 


F. 


Fa-ba’ri-a 
Fab’a-ris 
Fa’bi-a 
Fa-bi-a’ni 
Fa’ bi-i 

Fa’ bi-us 
Fab-ra-te’ri-a 
Fa-bric’i-us 
Fac-e-li‘na 
Fees’ u-le 
Fal-cid’i-a 
Fa-le’ri-a 
Fa-le’ri-i 
Fal-e-ri/na 
Fa-ler’nus 
Fa-lis’ci 
Fa-lis’cus 
Fan’ni-a 
Fan/‘ni-i 
Fan’ni-us 
Far fa-rus 
Far’si-na 
Fas’ce-lis 
Fas-cel’li-na 
Fas’ci-nus 
Faus-ti’na 
Faus-ti‘nus 
Faus ti-tas 
Faus’tu-lus 
Fa-ven’'ti-a 
Fa-ve'ri-a 
Fa-vo’ni-us 
Fav-o-ri’nus 
Feb'ru-a 

Fe lic’i-tas 
Fe’‘lix, 8. 
Fel’si-na 
Fen-es-tel'la 
Fer-en-ti‘num 
Fe-ren’tum 
Fe-re‘tri-us 


Fe-ro’ni-a 

Fes-cen-ni'nus 

Fes’cu-lx 

Fi-bre‘nus 

Fi-cul’ne-a 

Fi-de’na or Fi- 
de’ 


ns 
Fid-e-na‘tes 
Fi-den’ti-a 
Fid-en-ti’nus 
Fi‘des 
Fi-dic’u-lee 
Fim’‘bri-a 

Fir mi-us 
Fis-cel’lus 
Fla-cil'la 
Fla-min’i-a 
Fla-min’i-us 
Fla’ vi-a 
Fla-vi-a’num 
Fla-vi'na 
Fla-vin’i-a 
Fla-vi-o-bri’ga 
Fla‘vi-us 
Fla-vo'na 
Flo-ren’ti-a 
Flo-ri-a’nus 
Flu-o’ni-a 
Fo’'li-a 
Fon-ta‘nus 
Fon-te’ia 
Fon-te‘ius 
Formi-e 
For-mi-a‘num 
For-tu’na 
For-tu-na tus, 8. 
For u-li 


Fu’fl-us 
Ful-cin’i-us 
Pul'fu-lex 
Ful-gi-na’tes 


Fu’si-us 


G. 


Ga’al, 8. 
Ga’ash, &. 
Ga’ba, 3. 
Ga-ba’el, 8. 
Gab’a-la 
Gab’a-les 
Gab’a-li 
Gah'a-za 
Gab’bai, s. 
Gab’ba-tha, «. 


Ga-di'ra 
Gad-i-ta’nus 
Gee-o’nas 
Geo-sa' teow 
Ges-tu’'li 
Ge-tu’li-a 
Ga-tu’li-cus 
Gae-ze’' tae 
Ga’ham, 8. 
Gavhar, &. 
Ga’ius, 8. 
Gal’a-ad, s. 
Gal-ac-toph’a-gi 
Ga-lw’sus 


Gal’a-ton 
Ga-lax’i-us 
Gal’bu-la 
Ga-le'ed, s. 
Ga-le’bus 
Ga-le-o' tx 
Ga-le’ri-a 
Ga-le’ri-us 
Ga.le’sus 
Gal-ga'la, 2. 
Gal-i-lw’a 
Gal‘i-lee, a. 
Gal'li-a 
Gal-li-ca’nus 
Gal-lic’i-nus 
Gal'li-cus 
Gal-li-e’nus 
Gal'‘lim, s. 
Gal-li’na 
Gal-li-na’ri-a 
Gal'li-o, 3. 
Gal-lip’o-lis 
Gal-li’'ta 
Gal-lo-gre'ci-a 
Gal-lo’ni-us 
Ga-ma’el, 8. 
Ga-ma'li-el, 8. 
Gam-bre’um 
Ga-me'li-a 
Gam-ma'dim, s. 
Ga'mul, s. 
Gan-da-ri’ tee 
Gan-da-ri' tis 
Gan-gari-dx 
Gan-gari-des 
Gan-ge'tis 
Gan-nas'cus 
Gan-y-me’de 
Gan-y-me’des 
Gaph’a-ra 
Gar’a-ma 
Gar-a-man‘tes 
Gar-a-man’tis 
Gar’ a-mas 
Ga-re’a-ta 
Ga’reb, s. 
Gar-ga’nus 
Gar-ga’phi-a 


Gar'i-zim, a. 
Ga-rum’‘na 
Gash’mu, s. 
Ga’tam, 8. 
Ga'the-s 
Ga-the’a-tas 
Gau-ga-me'la 
Gau-ra'nus 
Ga’‘us or Ga’os 
‘Za, 8. 


Ged-e-ro-tha’im, 


8. 
Ge'dor, 8. 
Ge-dro'si 
Ge-dro’si-a 
Ge-ga‘ni-i 
Ge-ha’zi, s. 
Ge-i-du'ni 
Ge-la’ni 
Ge-la‘nor 
Ge-li‘loth, s. 
Gel'li-a 
Gel’li-as 
Gel'li-us 
Ge'lo or Ge’lon 
Ge-lo’i 
Ge-mal'li, s. 
Ge-ma-ri‘ah, «. 
Gem’i-ni 
Ge-min’‘i-us 
Gem’i-nus 


Ge'na-bum 
Ge-nau'ni 


Gen-nes’‘a-ret, 8. 
Gen-ne’us, s. 
Gen’se-ric 
Gen’ ti-us 
Gen’u-a 
Ge-nw’bath, s. 
Ge-nu'ci. us 
Ge-nu’rus 
Gen'‘u-sus 
Gen’'y-sus 
Ge-om’o-ri 
Ge’on, &. 


Ge-res'ti-cus 
Ger’ge-senes, s. 
Ger-gi'thes 
Ger-gi’thus 


‘8a 
Ger'i-zim, 3. 
Ger’ ma-lus 
Ger-ma’ni-a 
Ger-man’i-cus 
Ger-ma’nus 
Ger-on-te’us 
Ge-ron’ three 
Ger-rhe’ni-ans,s. 
Ger’shom, 8. 


Ges’sus 
Ge’ther, 8. 
Geth-o-li’as, 3. 
Geth-sem’a.-ne,s. 
Get'i-cus 
Ge-tu’li-a 
Ge-u’el, z. 
Ge’zer, 8. 
Gi’ah, s. 
Gib’bar, 2. 
Gib’be-thon, 8. 
Gib’e-a, s. 
Gib’e-ah, 2s. 
Gib’e-ath, «. 
Gib’e-on, 8. 
Gid-dal'ti, . 
Gid’del, «. 
Gid’e-on, 8. 
Gid-e-o'nl, 2. 
Gi’dom, 8. 
Gi-go’nus 
Gi‘hon, &. 
Gil‘a-lai, s. 
Gil-bo’a, ¢. 
aig 

’ 8. 
Gi'loh, «. 
Gim’zo, 8. 
Gi'nath, 3. 
Gin-da’nes 
Gin-gu’num 
Gin’ne-thon, 3. 


8. 
Git'tah He’pher, 


8. 
Git-ta’'im, s. 
Gi'zon-ite, s. 
Glan-do-me’rum 
Glaph’y-re 
Glaph’y-rus 
Glau‘ci-a 
Glau’ci-des 
Glau-cip’pe 
Glau-cip’ pus 
Glau-con'o-me 
Glau-co’ pis 
Glau’ ti-as 
Glyc’e-ra 
Gly-ce’ri-um 
Gna’ti-a 


Gne-sip'pus(n@-)| Ha’dad  Rim’- 


Gni‘do (n7’) 


mon, 8. 


Gni‘dus (ni’dus) | Ha‘dar, «. 


Gno-sid'i-cus Ha-dar-e'zer, 8. 
(nd-) Ha. da’shah, a. 
Gnos’si-a Ha-das’sab, a. 
Go'ath, 8 Ha-dat tah, s. 
Go’bry-as Ha‘did, 2. 
Go’lan, 8 Had’ lai, s. 
Gol’go-tha, s Ha.-do’ram, &. 
Go-li’ah, Had’rach, 3s. 
Go-li’ath, « Ha-tri-a-nop’o- 
Go’mer, «. lis 
Gom-o-li' tz Ha-dri-a'nus 
Gom’o-ra Ha.-dri-at’i-cum 
Go-mor’rah, 8 Had-ru-me'tum 
Go-na'tas Had y-le’us 
Gon’gy-lus He.-bu'des 
Go-ni‘a-des Ha me’ra 
Go-nip’pus Hiwm’'o-nes 
Gon-o-es'sa He-mo’ni-a 
Go-nus’sa He-mon’i-des 
Gor-di-a'nus Hze-mos'tra-tus 
Gor-di-e’um Ha’gab, s. 
Gor-di-u-co’me | Ha-ga’bah or 
Gordi-um Hag/a-bah, s. 
Gor di-us Ha’gar, &. 
Gor-di-u-ti’chus | Ha‘gar-enes, « 
Gor ga-sus Hag ga-i, 8 
Gor gi-as Hag’ge ri, s 
Gor gi-as, 8 Hag’gi, a. 
Gor go-pa Hag-gi'ah, & 
Gor go-nes Hag’gith, a 
Gor-go'ni-a Hag-pag’o-ra 
Gor-go’pas Ha’i, s. 
Gor-goph’o-ne_ | Hak’ka-tan, a. 
Gor-goph’o-ra Hak’kog, s. 
Gor-go’ pis Ma-ku’pha, a. 
Gor-gyth’i-on Ha-lw'sus and 
Gor tu-#& Ha-le'sus 
Gor-ty’naorGur-| Ha’‘lah, 8. 
tyne Ha’ lak, «. 
Gor-tyn’i-a Hal‘a-la 
Go’shen, s. Hial-cy’o-ne 
Go’thi Ha-le‘sa 
Go-thi'ni Ha-le’sus 
Goth-o-li’as, s. | Hal’hal, «. 
Go-tho’nes Halli, a. 
Go-thon’i-el, s. | Ha‘li-a 
Gra’ba, 8. Ha. li-ac’moau 
Gra-di’vus Ha.-li-ze-tus 
Grvw'ci-a Ha-li-ar’tus 
Gre-ci’nus Hal-i-car-nas'- 
Gree-cos ta-sis sus 
Gra ius Ha.-lic’y-x 
Gra-ju’ge-ns Ha-li-me‘de 
Gra-ni’cus Hal-ir-rho'thi-as 
Gra'ni-us Hal-i-ther ses 
Gra-te’s In’su-| Ha-li'um 
le Ha'li-us 
Gra 'ti-s Hal-i-zo’nes 
Gra-ti-a’‘nus Hal-lo’esh, «. 
Gra.tid'i-a Hal-mo’nes 
Gra’ti-on Hal-my-des'sas 
Gra’ti-us Hal'my-ris 
Gra'vi-i Ha-lo’a 
Gra-vis’cx Ha-loc’ra-tes 
Gra’ vi-us Ha-lo‘hesh, «. 
Gre-go’ri-us Ha-lo‘ne 
Gro-ne’a Hal-on-ne’sus 
Gry-ne’um Ha-ly-at'tes 
Gry-ne'us(4 pol-| Ha-ly’cus 
) Ha’'lys 
Gry neus (a Cen-| Ham-a-drya-des 
taur) a-mad'ry-as 
Gry-ni’um Ha'man, 8 
Gud-go’dah, s. | Ham-ar-to’lus 
Gu'ni, s. Hua’math, «. 
Gy‘a-ra Ha'math W- 
Gy‘a-rus aund| bah, s. 
Gy’a-ros Ha-may'i-tas 
Gy-gw’us Ham-ax-odi-i 
Gyl-a-ce’a Ha-mil'car 
Gy-lip’pus Ha-mil'la 
Gym-ne'tes Ham'i-tal, 2. 
Gy-nee-co-the’- | Ham-mah-le’- 
koth, @. 


Ha-a-hash-ta’ri 
or Ha-a-hasl’- 
ta-ri, 8. 

Ha-am’mo-nai.s. 

Ha-ba'‘iah, a. 

Ha-bak’kuk, s. 

Hab-a-zi-ni'’ab,s. 

Hab’i-tus 

Ha’bor, 8. 

Ha-cha-li’ah, s. 

Ha-chi'lah, 2. 

Hach-mo'ni, a. 

Ha’‘dad, 3. 

Ha‘dad E’zer, 2. 


Han’math, s. 
Ham-me-da tha, 


Han-a-noi‘ah, & 
é. 
Han’‘na-thun, «¢. 
Han’‘ni-hbal 
Han-ni’el, a. 
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Ha’noch, 8. 
Ha‘nun, 6. 
Ha-pha-ra’ im, 8. 
Haph- ra‘im, 8. 


Har-ha‘iah, 8. 
Har/has, s. 

Har hur, a@. 
Ha’rim., 2. 
-Hariph, s. 
Har-ma_-te'li-a 
Har ma-thus 
Har-men-o-pu'- 


us 
Har-mo’di-us 
Har-mo’ni-a 
Har-mon’‘i-des 


Ha-ro’ sheth, 8. 
Har-pag’i-des 
Har’ pa-gus 
Har’pa-lus 
Har-pal’y-ce 
Har-pal’y-cus 
Har pa-sa 
Har’ pa-sus 
Har-poc’ra-tes 
Har-py’i-a 
Har-py i-s% 
Har’sha, s. 
Ha-ru‘des 
Ha’‘rum, s. 
Ha-ru’ maph, 8. 
Har’u-phite, s. 
Ha’ruz, ¢. 
Ha-sa-di’ah, 8 
Has-by’te 
Hag dru-bal 
Has-e-nu’ah, 8. 
Hash-a-bi’ah, s. 
Ha-shab’unah, s. 
Ha-shab-ni’ah,s. 
Hash-ba-da‘na,s. 
Ha’shem, 8. 
Hash-mo‘nah, «. 
Ha’shub), g. 
Ha-shu’bah, s. 
Ha’shum, «¢. 
Ha-shu’phah, sz. 
Has’rah, s. 
Has-se-na’ah, 3. 
Has’shub, s. 
He-su’pha, 8. 
Ha’tach, s. 
Ha-te’ri-us 
Ha'thath, «. 
Ha-ti’pha 
Hat’i-pha, s. 
Ha-ti’ta, s. 
Hat-ta’a-vah, ¢. 
Hat'til, 
Hat’tush, «. 
Hau’ran, s. 
Hav/’i-lah, «. 
Ha’voth Jair, x. 
Ha-za’el or Haz’- 
a-el, 8. 
Ha-za‘iah, a. 
H.a‘zar Ad‘dar,s. 
Ha‘zar E’nan, 3. 
Ha’zar Gad'dah, 


8. 

Ha’zar Hat-ti’- 
con, 8. 

Ha’zar Ma’veth, 


or 


&. 
Ha’zar Shu’al, s. 
Ha‘zar Su’sah, 3. 
Ha’zar Su’sim. 3. *. 
Haz’a-zon Ta’ 
mar, 
Haz-elel -po’ni, 


Ha-ze’rim, &. 
Ha-ze’ roth, 8. 
Haz’e-zon = ‘T'a‘- 


Ha’ zor Ha-dat’- 


Ha-zu’bah, &. 
Haz’zu-rim, 8. 
He-au-ton-ti-mo- 
ru’me-nos 
Heb’do-le 


Heb’do-me 
He’ber, 8. 
He-be’sus 
Heb’ri-nus 
He-brom’a-gus 
Heb’ron, 8. 
He’brus 
He-bu’des 
Hec’a-le 
Hec-a-me’de 
Hec-a-tee’us 
Hec’a-te 
Hec’a-to 
Hec-a-to-do’sus 
Hec-a-tom’po-lis 
Hec-a-tom'py- 

los 
Hec-a-ton-ne’si 
H 


Hed-o-nzw’um 
Hed’o-ne 
Hed’u-es 
Hed’u-i 
Hed’y-lus 
He-dym’e-les 
aie or Heg’a- 


He’ge 
He yel’o-chus 
He-ge’mon 
Hey-e-si' a-nax 
He-ge’si-as 
He-ges-i-bu’lus 
Hey-e-sil’o-chus 
Heg-e-sin’o-us 
Heg-e’si-nus 
Heg-e-sip’pus 
Heg-e-sip’y-le 
Heg-e-sis tra-tus 
He-ge’tor 
Heg-e-tor’i-des 
He’lah, 8. 
He’lam, 8. 
Hel’bah, as. 
Hel’bon, 8. 
Hel-chi’ah, 8. 
Hel-chi’as, s. 
Hel'dai or Hel’- 
da-i, 8. 
He'leb, 8. 
He'led, s. 


He'leph, 3. 
He-ler’ni Lu’cus 
He’lez, s. 
He'li-a_ . 
He-li’a-des 
He-li-as’tw 
Hel-i-ca’on 
Hel’i-ce 
Hel’i-con 
Hel-i-co-ni’a-des 
Hel-i-co’nis 
Hel-i-me’na 
Hel’i-mus 
He-li-o-dvu’rus 
He-li-o-gab’a-lus 
He'li-on 
He-li-op’o-lis 
He'li-os 
He-lis’son 
He’li-us 
He.-lix’us 
Hel’kai, s. 
Hel’kath 
H:I’kath Haz- 
zurim, &. 
Hel-ki’as, s. 
Hel’la-da 
Hel-lan’‘i-ce 
Hel-la-ni’cus 
Hel-la-noc’ra-tes 
Hel-le’nes 
Hel-les-pon’tus 
Hel’lo-pes 
Hel-lo’pi-a 
Hel-lo’tis 
He'lon, 8. 
He-lo’ris 
He-lo’rum 
He-lo’rus 
Hel-ve’ti-a 
Hel-ve’ti-i 
Hel-ve’tum 
Hel’vi-a 
Hel-vid’i-a 
Hel’ vi-i 
Hel-villum 
Hel-vi’na 


and 


Hel’vi-us 
Hel’y-mus 
He’mam, 8. 
He’man, s. 
He’math, s. 
He-ma’thi-on 
Hem’dan, s. 
Hem-e-ros-co- 
pi‘um 
He-mic’y-nes 
He-mith’e-a 
He-mo’dus 
He-mo’na 
He’na, 8. 
He-na‘dad, s. 
Hen’e-ti 
He-ni’o-chi 
He-ni-o-chi’a 
He’noch, a. 
He-phses’ti-a 
Heph-see-ti’a-des 
He-phees’ti-o 
He-phees’ti-on 
He-phws-to-do’- 


Hep-ta-pho’nos 
Hep-tap’o-lis 
Hep-tap’o-rus 
Hep-tap’y-los 
Hep-ta-yd’a-ta 
Her-a-cle’a 
He-rac-le-o’tes 
Her’a-cles 
He-ra-cle’um 
Her-a-cli’dse 
Her-a-cli’des 
Her-a-cli’tus 
He-rac‘/li-us or 
Her-a-cli’us 
He-re’a 
He-re’um 
Her-bes’sus 
Her-be’sus 
Her’bi-ta 
Her-ce’us 
Her-ca-la’ne-um 
Her’cu-les 
Her-cu’le-am 
Her-cw'le-us 
Her-cy’na 
Her-cyn’i-a 
Her-do’ni-a 
Her-do’ni-us 


Her-man-du’ri 
Her-man’ni 
Her-ma-nu’bdis 
Her-maph’i-lus 
Her-maph-ro- 
di’tus 
Her’mas, 8. 
Her-ma-the’na 
Her-me’as 
Her’me-rus 
Her-me’si-a-nax 
Her-mi’as 
Her-min’‘i-us 
Her-mi’nus 
Her-mi’o-ne 
Her-mi’o-nes 
Her-mi-on’‘i-cus 
Si’nus 
Her-mi'o-nis 
Her-mip’ pus 
Her-moch’a-res 
Her mo-cles 
Her-mo-cli’des 
Her-mo-cop’i-dx 
Her-moc’ra-tes 
Her-moc’re-on 
Her-mo-do’rus 
Her-mou’o-tus 
Her-mog’e-nes 
Her-mo-la’us 
Her’ mon, 8. 
Her-mo’nax 
Her-mon'do-ri 
Her-mop’o-lis 
Her-mo-ti’mus 
Her-mun-du'ri 
Her ni-ci 
Her‘od, 8. 
He-ro’des 
He-ro’di-ans, 8 
He-ro-di-a’nus 
He-ro’di-as, s. 
He-rod’i-cus 
He-ro'di-on, «. 


Her-o-di’um 
He-ro-do’rus 
He-rod‘o-tus 
He-ro-du’lus 
He-ro’es 
He-ro’is 
He-roph'i-la 
He-roph’‘i-le 
He-roph’i-lus 
He.-ros tra-tus 
Her-sil’i-a 
Her'u-li 
He’sed, s. 
Hesh’bon, 8. 
Hesh’mon, 8. 
He-ai’o-dus 
He-ai’o-ne 
He-si’o-nes 
Hes-pe’ri-a 
Hes-per’i-des 
Hes’pe-ris 
Hes-pe-ri’tis 
Hes’pe-rus 
Hes’ron, 8. 
Hes'ti-a 
Hes-ti-e’a 
Hes-ti-o’nes 
He-sych’i-us 
Heth’‘lon, s. 
He-tric’u-lum 
He-tru’ri-a 
Hex-ap’y-lum 
Hez’e-ki, a. 
Hez-e-ki’ah, 8. 
He‘zi-on, 8. 
He‘zir, e. 
Hez’rai or Hez’- 
ra-i, 8. 
Hez’ron, s. 
Hi-ar’bas 
Hi-berni-a 
Hi-be’rus 
Hic-e-ta’on 
Hic’e-tas 
Hid’da-i, s. 
Hid'de-kel, s. 
Hi’el, s. 
Hi-emp’sal 
Hi’e-ra (island) 
Hi-e'ra ( person) 
Hi-e-ra-co’me 
Hi-e-rap’o-lis 
Hi’e-rax 
Hi-e-re’el, ¢. 
Hi-er-e’'lus, 8. 
Hi-e-re’moth, 38. 
Hi‘e-res 
Hi’e-ri 
Hi-er’i-chus 
Hi-er’mas, 8. 
Hi’e-ro 
Hi-e-ro-cees-a- 
re‘a (8 a8 z) 
Hi-e-ro-ce’ ‘pi-a 
Hi-e-ro-ce'pis 
Hi-e-ro-ce’ryx 
Hi-e-ro-cle’a 
Hi-er’o-cles 
Hi-e-ro-du’'li 
Hi-e-ro-dw’luin 
Hi-er-om-ne’- 
mon 
Hi-er-om-nenyr- 
o-nes 
Hi-e-ro-ne’sos 
Hi-e-ron’i-ca 


(Lex) 
Hi-e-ro-ni’ce 
Hi-er-o-ni'ces 
Hi-e-ron’y-mus 
Hi-e-roph‘i-lus 
Hi.e-ro-sol’y-ma 
Hig gai‘on, 8. 
Hil-a-i’ra 
Hi-la’ri-a 


Hin’nom, s. 
Hip-pag’o-ras 
Hip-pay’re-tus 
Hip-pal’ci-mus 
Hip’pa-lus 
Hip-par’chus 
Hip-par’e-te 
Hip-pa-ri‘nus 
Hip-pe'ri-on 
Hip’pa-ris 


Hip’pa-sus 
Hip’pi-a 
Hip’pi-as 
Hip’pi-us 
Hip-pob’o-tes . 
Hip-pob’o-tum 
Hip-pob’o-tus 
Hip. -po-cen-tau’- 


Hip- po-cli’des 

Hip-po-co’me 

Hip-poc’o-on 

Hip-po-co-rys’- 
tes 


Hip-poc’ra-tes 
Hip-po-cra-ti’ a 
Hip-po-cre‘ne 
Hip-pod’a-mas 
Hip-pod’a-me 
and Hip-po- 
da-mi’a 
Hipodoce 
Hip-pod’o-ce 
Hip-pod’ro-mus 


Hip-pol’y- tus 
Hip-pom’a-chus 
Hip-pom’e-don 
Hip-pom-e-du’sa 
Hip-pom)'e-ne 
Hip-pom’e-nes 
Hip-po-mol’gi 
Hip-po’na 
Hip-po’nax 
Hip-po-ne’sus 
Hip-po-ni-a’tes 
Hip-po-ni’cus 
Hip-pon’o-e 
Hip-pon’o-us 
Hip-poph’a-gi 
Hip-pop’o-des 
Hip-pos’tra-tus 
Hip-pot'a-des 
Hip’ po-tse 


Hi’ram, 8. 
Hir-ca‘nus, a. 
Hir-pi'ni 
Hir-pi‘nus 
Hir ti-us 
His’pa-lis 
His-pa’ni-a 
His-pa’nus 
His-pel’/lum 
His-pulla 
Hia-ti-w’a 
His-ti-e-o’tis 
His.ti-w’us 
His’‘tri-a 
Hit’tite, s. 
Hi’vite, s 
Hiz-ki’ah, «. 
Hiz-ki‘jah, s. 
Ho’bab, s. 
Ho’bah, a. 
Ho-ba‘iah, s. 
Ho-da’‘iah, s. 
Hod-a-vi’ah, 2. 
Ho'desh, s. 
Ho-de’vah, 8. 
Ho-di’ah, s. 
Ho-di'jah, a. 
Hog’lah, ¢. 
Ho‘ham, se. 
Hol-o-fer’nes, 8. 
Ho’lon, 3. 
Ho'mam, 3 
Hom-e-re’us 
Ho-mer‘i- dre 


Ho-mo’li-um 
Hom-o-lo'i-des 
Hom.o-lo’is 
Ho-mon-a-den’- 
ses 

Hon-o-ri‘nus 
Ho-no’ri-us 
Hoph’ni, s. 


Hoph’ra, s. Hyp-e-ri’on 
Ho’ram, 8. Hyp-erm-nes’tra 
Hor-a-por'lo Hyp-er-och’‘i-des 
Ho-ra ti-a Hy-per’o-chus 
Ho-ra’ti-us Hy-phs’us 
Ho’reb, 8. Hyph-an-te’on 
Ho’rem, 8. Hy-pi‘ron 
Hor-Ha- gid’gad,| Hy-pob’a-rus 
Hyp-o-the’bse 

Ho'ri, 8. Hyp-o-the’cee 

Ho’rim, s. Hyp-se’a 

Hor’mah, 3. Hyp-se'la 

Hor-mis‘das Hyp-se’nor 

Hor-o-na im, s. | Hyp’seus 

Hor-ta’num Hyp-si-cra-te’a 

Hor-ten’si-a Hyp-sic’ra-tes 

Hor-ten’si-us Hyp-sip’y-le 

Ho’sah, 8. Hyr-ca’ni-a 

Ho-se'a, 8. Hyr-ca/num 

Ho-sha‘iah or Ma’'re 

Hosh-a-i’ah, s.| Hyr-ca’nus 

Ho-sha’ma, 8. Hyrii-a 

Ho-she’a, s. Hyr’i-e 

Hos-til'i-a Hyri-eus 

Hos-til'i-us Hyr-mi‘na 

Ho’tham, s. Hyr-mi‘ne 

Ho’than, s. Hyr’ne-to and 

Ho’thir, s. Hyr’ne-tho 

Huk’kok, s. Hyr-tac’i-des 

Hul’dah, s. Hyr-ta-ci’na 

Hum’tah, s. Hyr’ta-cus 

Hun-ne-ri’cus Hys’i-x2 

Hu’pham, s. Hys-tas’pes 

Hup’pah, s. 

Hu’rai, s. 

Hu’ram, 8. L 

Hu’ri, s. 

Hu’shah, 8. I’a 

Hu'shal, 8. I-ac’chus 

Hu’sham, 8. I-a’der 

Hu’shim, s. I-ad’e-ra 

Hu’zoth, 8. I-a-le’mus 

Huz’zab, 8. T-al/me-nus 

Hy-a-cin’thi-a I-al’y-sus 

Hy-a-cin’thus I-am’be 

Hy’a-des I-am‘bli-chus 

Hy-ag nis I-am’e-nus 

Hy’a-le I-am/i-de 

Hy-a-me’a I-a-ni‘ra 

Hy-am-pe’a I-an’the 

Hy-am’po lis I-an-the’a 

Hy-an’tes I-a’on 

Hy-an' tis \1-a’o-nes 

Hy-a-pe’a I-a-pet’'i-des 

Hy-ar-bi'ta I- ap-e-tf- on’i-des 

Hyb’e-la ap’ e-tus 

Hyb’re-as 1a pis 

Hy-bri‘a-nes I-ap’o-des 

Hyc'ca-ra I-a-pyd’i-a 

Hyd’a-ra I-a-py’ges 

Hy-dar nes I-a-pygi-a 

Hy-das'pes I-a’pyx 

Hyd-ra-o'tes T-ar’bas 

Hyd're-a I-ar-bi'ta 

Hy-dre'la I-ar’chas 

Hy-droch’o-us_ | I-arda-nis 

Hy-dru’sa T-as’i-des 

Hye-la I-a’a#on 

Hy’e-le I-a’sis 

Hy-emp’sal I-a’si-us 

Hy-et'tus l’a-sus 

Hy-ge’a l-ax-am’a-tz 

Hy-ge'ia I-be’ri 

Hy-gi’a I-be’ri-a 

Hy-gi’nus I-ber’i-cus 

Hy-lac’i-des I-be’rus 

Hy-lac’tor Ib’har, 2. 

Hy-lse'us Ib‘le-am, 8. 

Hy-la’tss Ib-ne’iah, s 

Hy-le’a Ib’ri, 2. 

Hyl‘i-ca Ib’y-cus 

Hyl'i-cus Ib’zan, 8 

Hy-lon’o-me I-ca'ri-a 

Hy-loph’a-gi I-ca'ri-us 

ym-e-nse' us Ic’a-rus 

Hy-met'tus Ic’ci-us 

Hy-o’pe Ic’e-los 

Hy-pe’pa Ic’e-lus 

Hyp’a-nis I-ce’ni 

Hyp’a-sis Ic’e-tas 

Hyp’a-ta V’cha-bod or I- 

Hyp-a-to-do'rus| _cha’bod, «. 

Hyp’a-ton Ich-nob’a-tes 

Hyp’a-tus Ich-nu’sa 

Hy-pe’nus Ich-o-nu'phis 

Hy-per’ba-tus | Ich-thy-oph’a-gi 

Hy-per bi-us I-cil’i-us 

Hy-per’bo-lus | I-co’ni-um 

Hyp-er-bo’re-i_ | Ic-ti’nus 

Hyp-er-e’chi-us | Ic-u-lis’ma 

Hyp-er-e’nor I-dx‘a 

Hyp’er-es I-die’us 

Hyp-e-re’si-a Id’a-lah, 8. 

H ria and Tda'lia 
yp-er-e'a -da’li-am 
-er-i'des or | I-dar’nes 

-per’i-des | Id’bash, s. 


Id’do, s. 
I-de’ra 
I-dis-ta-vi'sus 
I-dom’e-ne 
I-dom’e-neus 
I-do'the-a 
I-dri’‘eus 
I-du’be-da 
I-du’el, s. 
I-du-ma'a 
I-du’me and Id 
u-me’a 
I-dy‘ta 
I-e'tea 
I'gal, s. 
Ig- da-li’ ah, 6. 


Ml-lyr’i-cum 


I-mach’‘a-ra 
I-ma’us 
Im’ba-rus 
Im-bras’i-des 
Im‘bra-sus 
Im’bri-us 
Im-briv’i-um 


In’a-rus 
In-ci-ta‘tus 
In-da-thyr’sus 
In-dib’i- 
In‘di-cus 
In-dig’e-tes 
In-dig’e-tes 
In-di-ge’ tea (4 


peop 
In-du-ci-o-ma’- 


rus 
In-gav’0-nes 
In-gui-o-me’rus 
In-ne’sa 

I-no’a 

I-no’pus 

I-no’us 
In’su-bres 

In-su bri-a 
In-ta-me'li-um 
In-ta-pher’nes 
In-te-ram’na 
In-ter-ca’ti-a 
In’u-us 
T-ob’a-tes 
l’o-bes 

I-o-la’ia 

I’o-las or I-o-la’- 


us 
I-ol’cos 


CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 





l’o-le Is-pah, 8 

I-o’lum Is’ra-el (s a8 2), 8. 
I-o'nes Is’sa-char, 2. 
I-o’nl-a Is-se’'don 
I-on’i-des Is-sed’o-nes 
l'o-pe Is-shi’ah, s. 
l’o-phon Is-teev’o-nes 
I-o’'pis Is-tal-cu’rus, 8. 
I-0-taph’a-ta Isth’mi-a 
Ip’e-ps Isth’mi-us 
Iph-e-de‘iah, s. | Is-ti-w-o'tis 
Iph-i-a-nas’eu Is-to’ne 
Iph'!-as Is'tri-a 

Iph’ j-clus or Is-tro ‘o-lis 

Iph't-cles I-su’ah, 3. 
I-phic’ra-tes It’a-li 
Iph-i-crat‘i-des | I-ta'li-a 
I-phid’a-mas I-tal‘i-ca 
Iph-i-da-mi’a [-tal‘i-cus 
Iph-i-ge-ni’a It'a-lus 
I-phim’e-de It’e-a 
Iph-i-me-di’a Ith’a-ca 
I-phim’e-don Ith-a-ce’s!-r 
Iph-i-me-du’sa_ | I-thwm’e-nes 
I-phin’o-e I'thal or Ith’a-i, 
I-phin’o-us 8. 

I'phis I-tha’mar orIth’- 
I-phit’/!-on a-mar, 8. 
Iph’‘i-tus I-thi’el or Ith’i- 
Iph-thi’me el, 2. 

-se’a Ith’mah, a. 
I'ra, 8. Ith’nan, «. 
I'rad, 3 I-thob’a-lus 
I-ra’is Ith-o-may'a 
I’ram, «. I-tho’me 
Ir-a-phi-o’ tes Ith-o-me’tas 
Ir-e-neo' us Ith-o-me’tes 
I-re’ne I-tho’mus 
I-re’nis I-tho’ne 
I-re-nop/o-ils Ith’ra, 8. 

8. Ith’ran, 8. 
I-ri’jah, s. Ith’re-am, 8. 
Ir Na‘hash, 8 Ith-u-re’i 

‘ron, 8. Ith- y- -phal’lus 
Ir pe-el, ¢. I-to‘ne 
Ir-pi’n! I-to’ni-a 
Ir She’mesh, ¢. | I-to’ nus 
l’ru, 2. It’o 
Y’aaac (I'zak), 3. It'tal 0 or rl t’ta-{,8. 
I-sa‘cus It’'ta Ka’zin, s. 
Ie’a-das It’u-na 
I-se0’a It-u-rw’a 
I-se'us It-u-re’a, 2. 
I-sa’iah, 8. It’y-lus 
I-san’der It-y-rev'i 
Is’a-ra [-u-li‘a-cum 
I-sar’chus I-u‘lus 
Ie’a-rus I’vah, 2. 
I-sau'ri-a Ix-ih’a-te 
I-sau’ri-cus Ix-i’on 
I-sau'rus Ix-i'o-nes 
Is’cah, ¢ 1x-i-on‘i-des 
Ie-carl-ot, 8. Iz’har, «. 
Is-chag’o-ras Iz-ra-hi’ah, 2. 
Is-cho-la'us Iz’ra-hite, 8. 
Is-chom’a-che | Iz-re’el, s. 
Is-chom’a-chus | Iz’ri, ¢. 
Ie-chop’'o-lis 
Is-chy ras 
Is-da’el, «. J. 
Is-de- ger’des 
I’se-as Ja’a-kan, 8. 
I-se’pus Ja-a-ko’bah, 8. 
I-se'um Ja’a-la, 8. 
Ish’bah, s. Ja‘a-lah, s. 
Ish’bak, «. Ja‘a-lam, 8. 
Ish’bi Be’nob, s.| Ja’a-nail, a. 
Ish-bo’sheth, a. | Ja‘a-reO’re-gim, 
Ish'l, «¢. 8. 

I-shi’ah, ¢. Ja’a-sau, &. 
I-shi’jah, ¢ Ja-a'si-el, 
Ish’ma, a. Ja-a-za-ni‘ah, &. 
Ish-ma’el or Ish’-| Ja‘a-zer, 8. 
ma-el, 8. Ja-a-zi‘ah, ¢. 
Ish-ma’‘iah, 8. Ja-a’si-el, a. 
Iah’me-ral, 2. Ja’bal, s. 
Ish’od. 2. Jab’bok, s. 
Ieh’pan, 3. Ja’bosh, 2. 
Ish’tob, 2. Jabez, 8. 
Ish-u’ah, 8 Ja'bin, s. 
Ish-u’al, 8 Jab-ne’el, 8. 
Ish-u‘l, ¢. Jab’neh, s. 
T-ai'a-ci Jab‘zi-el, «. 
I-el’'a-cus Ja’ chan, 8 8. 
Is-i-do'rus Ja‘chin, s. 
I-ald'o-te Ja’cob, 8. 
I-sid’o-tus Ja-co’bus 
Ie-ma-chi’ah, s. | Jada, s. 
Iema-e'la Ja‘dau, &. 
Is-ma’‘iah, «. Jad-du’a, ¢ 
Isma-rus and| Jad’e-ra 

Is’ma-ra Jad-er-ti'ni 
Ie-me'ne Ja’don, 8. 
Is-mv’ni-as Ju‘el, &. 
Ie-men’i-des Ja'gur 8 
le-me'nus Ja’ ath, 8 
1-e00'ra-tes Ja‘hasz, s. 


Ja-ha’zab, « 


Jah’do, s. 


Jam’ bres, 8. 
Jam’bri, e. 
Jamin, 8. 
Jam‘lech, 8. 
Jam’ni-a, 8. 
J a-nic’u- lum 


Japh’let, s. 
Japh-le’ti, «. 

Ja phy, s. 
Ja‘rah, 8. 
Ja‘reb, 8 
Ja'red, 3. 
Ja-re-si‘ah, 8. 
Jarha, s. 
Ja‘rib, 8. 
Jari-muth, a. 
Jar muth, 8. 
Ja-ro‘ah, 3. 
Jas‘a-el, 8. 
Ja‘shen, s. 
Ja‘sher, 8. 
Ja-sho'be-am, 8. 
Ja'shub, s. 
Ja-shu’bi Le’- 


Jath'ni- el, 8. 
Jat'tir, 3. 
J a’van, 8. 
Ja‘zer, 8. 
Ja‘ziz, 8. 
Jaz’y- 
Je‘a-rim, 8. 
Je-a'te-ral, ¢. 
Je-be-re-chi’ah, 
8. 
Je’bus, s. 
Je-bu'si, 3. 
Jeb'u-site, s. 
Jec-a-mi’ah, 8. 
Jech-o-li’ah, 2. 
Jech-o-ni'as, @. 
Jec-o-li’ah, 8. 
Jec-o-ni'ah, s. 
Jec-o-ni’as, 8. 
J e-da’ jah, s. 


Je- ha. te le-el, 
Je-hal’e-lel, s. 
Jo-ha-zi’el, s. 


Je-ho’ad- dan, ry 
Je-ho-a’haz, 8. 
Je-ho’ash, 8. 
Je-ho-ha’nan, 8. 
Je-hoi’a-chin, 2. 
Je-hoi’a-da, 8. 
Jo-hol’a-kim, a. 
Jo-hoi‘a-rib, a. 
Je-hon’a-dab, ¢. 
Je-hon’a-than, é. 
Je-ho’ram, &. 


Je-hosh -a- be’-| Jo’ash, s. 


ath, s 
Je “hosh’ a-phat, 


Je-hosh’ e-ba, 8. 
Je-ho’shu- ah, 8. 
Je-ho’vah J i’reh, 
8. 
Je-ho’vah Nis’si, 
8. 
Je-ho’vah Sha’- 
lom, &. 
Je-ho'vahSham’- 
mah, 8. 
Je-ho’vah Tsid’- 
ke-nu, 8. 
Je-hoz’a-bad, ¢. 
Je-hoz‘a-dak, s. 
Jehu, 4. 
Je-hub’bah, s. 
Je-hu’cal, 8. 
Je’hud, @. 
Je-hu'di, ¢. 
Je-hu-di’jah, 8. 
Je‘hush, a. 
Je-i’el, a. 
Je-kab’ze-el, 8. 
Jek-a-me’am, 8. 
Jek-a-mi’ah, 8. 
Je-ku’thi-el, s. 
Je-mi’ma, 8. 
Jem’na-an, 8. 
Je-mu’el, s. 
Jeph’thah, «a. 
Je-phun’neh, s. 
Je’rah, 8. 
Je-rah’me-el, 8. 
Jer’e-chus, 8. 
Je’red, 8. 
Jer’e-mai, ¢ 
Je-re-mi’ah, 3. 
Jor-e-mi'as, 8. 
Jer’e-moth, s. 
Je-ri’ah, s. 
Jer’i-bai, ¢. 
Jeri-cho, ¢. 
Je’ri-el, 8. 
Je-ri‘jah, ¢ 
Jer’i-moth, s. 
Je’ri-oth, s. 
Je-ro-bo’am, 8. 
Je-ro’ham, 8. 
Je-rub-ba‘al, 8. 
Je-rub’be-sheth, 


8. 
Jer’u-el, ¢. 
Je-ru’sa-lem, 8. 
Je-ru’sha, 8. 
Je-sa‘iah, g. 
Je-sha’iah, s. 
Je-sha’nah, ¢ 
Jesh-a-re’lah, ¢. 
Je-she’be-ab, s. 
Je’sher, 8. 
Je-shi’‘mon, 3s. 
Je-shi’shai, . 
Jesh-o-ha‘iah, 2. 
Jesh’u-a, 8. 
Jesh’u-ah, s. 
Je-shu’run, 8. 
Je-ai‘ah, «. 

J e-aim’i-el, 8. 
Jesse, &. 
Jes’su-e, 8. 
Je-su'i, 8. 
Je’ther, s. 
Je'theth, a. 
Jeth'lah, s. 
Jeth’ro, 8. 
Je'tur, 8. 
Je-u’el, 3. 
Je‘ush, 8. 
Je’uz, 8. 
Jez-a-ni‘ah, ¢. 
Jez'e-bel, s. 
Je'zer, 8. 
Je-zi'ah, 3. 
Je'zi-el, 8. 
Jez-li’ah, s. 
Je-zo’ar, 8. 
Jez-ra-hi’ah, 8. 
Jez’re-el, ¢. 
Jib’sam, 2. 
Jid’laph, ¢. 
Jim’‘na, 8. 
Jiph’thah.-el, s. 
Jo’ab, s. 
Jo’a-chaz, 8. 
Jo’a-chim, @ 
Jo’a-cim, 8. 
Jo-a-da’ nus, &. 


Jo'a-rib, «. 


Jo‘a-tham, 8. 
Jo-a-zab'dus, s. 
Jo’bab, 8. 
Jo-cas'ta 
Joch’e-bed, 8. 
Jvu’ed, 8. 
Jo’el, 8. 
Jo-e’lah, 8. 
Jo-e’zer, 8. 
Jog-be’hah, 8. 
Jog li, a. 
Juha, 8 
Jo-ha‘nan, 8. 
Jo-han’nes, s. 
Joi’a-da, s. 
Joi‘a-kim, s. 


Jok’the-el, 2. 
Jon‘a-dab, 8. 
Jo'nah, e. 
Jo’nan, 8. 
Jo’nas, 8. 
Jon‘a-than, s. 
Jon‘a-thas, 8. 
Jo’nath E' lim 
Re-cho’chim,s. 
Jop’pa, &. 
Jo'rah, 8. 
Jo’ral, 8. 
Jor-da’nes 
Jori-bas, s. 
Jor |-bus, s. 
Jo’rim, 2. 
Jor’ ko-am, 8. 
Jor-nan‘des 
J os’a-bad, 8. 
Jos’a-phat, s. 
J os-a-phi’ as, 8. 


J h 
Jo se'phus (#282), &. 


Jo’shah, s. 
Josh‘a-phat, s. 
Josh-a-vi'ah, . 
Josh - be - ka’- 
shah, s. 
Josh'u-a, 8. 
Jo-si’ah, é 
Jo-si’as, 
Jos-i- bE ah, s 
Jos-i-phi ‘ahs 
Jot’bah, «. 
J ot’bath, 8 
Jot’ba-thah, s. 
Jo’than, g. 
Ju-vi-a’nus 
Jo-vi/nus 
Joz’a-bad, s. 
Joz'a-char, &. 
Joz’a-dak, 8. 
Ju’bal, s. 
Ju‘cal, e. 
Ju-da’a 
Ju'dah, 8. 
Ju'das, 8. 
Ju-de’a, 8. 
Ju'dith, s. 
Ju’el, 8. 
Ju-ga lis 
Ju-ga-ti’nus 
Ju-gur tha 
Ju'li-a 
Ju-li‘a-cum 
Ju-li’a-des 
Ju-li-a’nus 
Ju'li-i 
Ju-li-ob’o-na 
Ju-li-o-bri’ga 
Ju-li-om’a-gus 
Ju-li-op’o- 
Ju’'li-us 
Ju'ni-a 
Ju-no’nes 
Ju-no’ni-a 
Ju-no-nic’o-la 
Ju-no-nig’e-na 
Ju‘pi-ter 
Ju -shab-he’sed, 
8. 
Jus-ti'na 
Jus-tin-i-a’nus 
Jus.-ti’nus 
Jut’tah, se. 
Ju-turna 
Ju-ve-na’lis 
Ju-ven’'tas 
Ju-ver’na 


Ke’ ren Hap’. - 
puch, 8. 
Ke’ri-oth, 8. 


Kir Har’a-seth,s. 
Kir Ha’resh, 8. 
Kir He’res, 8. 
Kir’i-ath, s. 
Kir-i-a-tha‘im, . 
Kir -i-ath-i-a’ri- 
us, 8. 
Kir'-oth, s. 
Kir-jath, s. 
Kir-ja-tha’im, a. 
Kirjath Arba,s. 
Kirjath A’rim,s. 
Kir’jath Ba’al, «. 
Kir ath Hu’- 
z0 
Kir’ jeth 
ritn, 8. 
Kir’ jath 


Je'a- 


San ’- 


Kith’lish, ry 
Kit’ron, 8. 
Kit‘tim, «. 
Ko‘’a, 8. 
Ko/hath, «. 
Ko-la‘iah, s. 
Ko’rah, s. 
Ko'rah-ite, 3. 
Kore, &. 
Korhite, s. 
Ku-sha‘iah, «. 


La-bi-e’nus 
Lab-o-ri’ni 
La-bo’tas 
La-bra’de-us 
La-by’cas 
La-cee’na 
Lac-e-dz’mon 
Lac-e-dzem’o-nes 
Lac -e-dx-mon’i- 


cus 
Lac-e-dx-mo'ni-i 
La-ce’das 

Lac -e-de-mo’ni- 


La’chish, ¢. 
La-cin’i-a 
La-cin-i-en’sis 
La-cin’i-um 
Lac-o-bri’ga 
La-co’nes, pl. 
La-co’ni-a and 
La-con‘i-ca 
Lac’ra-tes 
Lac-tan’ti-us 
Lac-tu’ca 
Lac-tu-ci’nus 


Le-li-a’nus 
Lev'li-us 
La-er’tes 
La-er-ti‘a-des 
La-er'ti-us 
Lees-try’gon 
Le-stryg’o-nes 
Le-vi’nus 


Lam-prid’i-us 
Lam’pro-cles 
Lam’prus 
Lamp’sa-cusand 


lnovoon 


La-o-me'des 

La-o-me-di’a 

La-om’e-don 

La-om-e-don-te’- 
us 


Lau-da-mi’a 
Lau’go-na 
Lau-re’a-cum 
Lau-ren-ta'li-a 
Lau-ren’ti-a 
Lau-ren-ti’n{ 
Lau-ren’ti-us 
Lau-re’o-lus 
Lau’ri-on or 
Lau-ri’on 
La’us 
Lau’ti-um 
La-verna 
La-ver’ni-um 
La-vin’i-a 
La-vin‘i-uam or 


Le- a-ni'tes 
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Le’hi, ¢. 
Le’i-tus 
Lel-e-ge’is 
Lel’e-ges 
Le-man’nus 
Le-ma’nus 
Lem-o-vi'ces 
Le-mo’vi-i 
Lem/’u-el or Le- 
mu’el, g. 
Lem’u-res 
Le-mu’ri-a 
Le-nw’us 
Len’tu-lus 
Le-ob’o-tes 
Le-o-ca'di-a 
Le-o-ce’des 


Le-on’ti-chus 

Le-on-ti’ni 

Le-on’ti-um 

Le on-to-ceph’a- 
e 


Le-on-to-ceph’a- 
lus 
Le-on-top’o-lis 
Le-oph’a-nes 
Le’o-phron 
Le-op’re-pes 
Le-os’the-nes 
Le-o-tych’i-des 
Le-phyri-um 
Lep’i-da 
Lep’i-dus 
Le-pi’nus 
Le-pon’ti-i 
Le’pre-os 
Le’ pre-um 


Le’shem, 8. 
Les-tryg’o-nes 
Les’u-ra or Le- 

aura 
Le-thse’us 
Le-tog’e-nes 
Le‘treus 
Le-tu’shim, «. 
Leu’ca 


Leu-ca’si-on 
Leu-cas’pis 
Leu-ca‘ta or 
Leu-ca’te 
Leu-ca’tes 
Leu’ce 
Leu’ce-as 
Leu’ci 
Leu-cip’pe 
Leu-cip’pi-des 
Leu-cip’pus 
Leu-co-ge’i 
Leu-colla 
Leu-col’o-phus 
Leu-co’ne 
Leu-co’nes 
Leu-con’i-cus 
Leu-con’o-e 
Leu-con’o-tus 
Leu-cop’e-tra 
Leu-co-phry’ne 
Leu’co-phrys 
Leu-cop’o-lis 
Leu-co'si-a 
Leu-cos’y-ri 
Leu-co-syri-i 
Leu-coth’o-e or 
Leu-co ‘the-a 
Leuc’tra 
Leuc’trum 
Leu’cus 
Leu-cy-a’ni-as 
Le-um’‘mim, 8. 
Leu-tych‘i-des 
Le-va’na 
Le’vi, 8. 
Le-vi’a-than, 8. 
Le-vit’i-cus, s. 
Lex-iph’a-nes 
Lex-o’'vi-i 
Lib’a-nse 
Li-ba’ni-us 


Lib’a-nus 
Lib-en-ti’na 
Lib’e-ra 
Li-ber’tas 
Li-be’thra 
Li-beth’ri-des 
Lib‘i-ci 
Lib-i-ti‘na 
Lib’nah, 8. 
Lib’ni, s. 
Li-bon’o-tus 
Lib-o-pha-ni’ces 
Lib’o-ra 
Li-bur’na 
Li-bur’ni-a 
Li-bur’ni-des 
Li-bur’nus 
Lib’y-a 
Lib’y-cus 
Li’bys 
Li-bys’sa 
Lib-ys-ti’nus 
Lic’a-tes 
Lich’a-des 
Li’chas 
Li’ches 
Li-cin’i-a 
Li-cin‘i-us 
Lic’i-nus 
Li-cym‘ni-us 
Li-ga'ri-us 


Li-me‘ni-a 
Lim-e-ni’tis 
Li-men-ti‘nus 
Li-me’ra 
Lim-e-ta’nus 
Lim-ne’um 
Lim-na’tis 
Lim-ne’tes 
Lim-ni’a-des 
Lim-no-re’a 
Li-mo’ne 
Li-mo’num 
Li-my’ra 
Lin-ca’si-i 
Lin‘di-us 
Lin’go-nes 
Lin-gon’‘i-cus 
Lin-ter’na Pa‘lus 
Lin-ternum 
Li’nus, 8. 
Li’o-des 
Lip’a-ra 
Lip’a-re 
Lip’a-ris 
Lip-o-do’rus 
Li-quen’ti-a 
Li-ri’o-ne 
Li-ri’o-pe 
Lis’i-nre 
Lit’a-brum 
Li-ta’/na 
Li-tav’i-cus 
Li-ternum 
Li-tom’a-chus 
Li-tu’bi-um 
Lit-y-er’sas 
Lit-y-er’ses 
Liv’i-a 
Li-vil‘la 
Liv-i-ne‘ius 
Liv’i-us 

Lo Am’mi, @. 
Loc’o-zus 
Lo-cu’ti-us 
Lo De’bar, 8. 
Log’ba-sis 
Lo-gi’um 
Lo’is, ¢. 
Lol'li-a 
Lol-li-a’nus 
Lol li-us 
Lon-din‘i-um 
Lon’do-bris 
Lon-ga’tis 
Lon-gim’‘a-nus 
Lon-gi’nus 
Lon-go-bar’di 
Lon-go’ne 
Lon’gu-la 
Lon-gun’ti-ca 
Lo-pa-du’sa 
Lo’ri-um 

Lo Ru’ha-mah,s. 


Lo-to’a 


Lu-cil‘i-us 
Lu-cilla 
Lu-ci/na 
Lu-ci’o-lus 
Lu’ci-por 
Lu‘ci-us 
Lu-cre'’ti-a 
Lu-cret‘i-lis 
Lu-cre’ti-us 
Lu-cri’nus 
Luc-ta’ti-us 
Lu-cullus 


Lu-per-ca'li-a 
Lu-per’ci 
Lu-per’cus 
Lu’pi-as 
Lu-po-du’num 
Lu-si-ta’‘ni-a 
Lu-si-ta’nus 
Lu-so’nes 
Lu-ta’ti-us 
Lu-te’ti-a 
Lu-to’ri-us 
Luz (uv as 
buzz), 8. 
Ly-se’us 
Lyc’a-bas 
Lyc-a-bet’tus 
Lyc-a-be’tus 
Ly-cex’a 
Ly-ce’us 
Ly-cam’bes 
Lyc-a-me’des 
Ly-ca’on 
Ly-ca‘o-nes 
Lyc-a-o’ni-a 
Ly-ca’o-nis 
Ly-cas’te 
Ly-cas’tus 
Lyc’e-as 
Ly-ce’um 
Ly-ce’us 
Lych-ni’des 
Lych‘ni-dus 
Lyc’i-a 
Lyc’i-das 
Ly-cim’na 
Ly-cim’ni-a 
Ly-ci’‘nus 
Ly-cis’cus 
Lyc’i-us 
Lyc’o-a 
Ly-co‘le-on 
Lyc-o-me’des 
Ly-co’ne 
Ly-co’pas 
Ly-co’pes 
Lyc’o-phron 
Ly-cop’o-lis 
Ly-co’pus 
Lyc.o-re’a 
Lyc-o-re’us and 
Ly-co’reus 
Ly-co’ri-as 
Ly-co’ris 
Ly-cor’mas 
Ly-cor’tas 
Ly-cos’‘the-ne 
Lyc-o-su’ra 
Ly-co’ tas 
Lyc-o-ze’a 
Lyc-ur-gi’des 
Ly-curgus 
Lyd’da, 8. 
Lyd’‘l-a 


in 


Lyd'i-us 
Lyg’da-mis or 
Lyg’da-mus 
Lyg’i-i 
Lyg-o-des’ma 
Ly - mire 
Lym’i-re 
Lyn-ces’ts 
Lyn-ces’tes 
Lyn-ces’ti-us 
Lyn’ceus 
Lyn-ci’des 
Lyr-cee’us 
Lyr-ce’a or Lyr- 
ci’a 


or 


Lyr-ce’us 
Lyr-ci’us 
Lyri-ce 
Lyr-nes’sus 
yr’o-pe 

Ly-san’der 
Ly-san‘dra 
Ly-sa’ni-as 
Ly-si’a-des 
Lys-i-a-nas’sa 
Ly-si’a-nax 
Lys’i-as 
Lys’‘i-cles 
Ly-sid’i-ce 
Ly-sid'i-cus 
Ly-sim’a-che 
Lys-i-ma’chi-aor 

Ly-sim-a-chi’a 
Lys-i-mach’i-des 
Ly-sim’a-chus 
Lys-i-me-li’a 
Ly-sin’o-e 
Ly-sip’pe 
Ly-sip’pus 
Ly-sis’tra-tus 
Lys-i-thi’des 
Ly-sith’o-us 
Lys-tre’ni 
Lyx-e’a 


M. 


Ma/a-cah, 8. 
Ma’a-chah, s. 
Ma-ach’‘a-thi, s. 
Ma’‘a-dal, 8. 
Ma-a-di’ah, 8. 
Ma-a‘i, 2. 
Ma‘a-leh Ac- 
rab’bim, 8. 


da-i, 8. 
Ma’ce 
Ma’ca-lon, 8. 
Ma’car 
Mac-a-re’is 
Mac’a-reus 
Ma-ca'ri-a 
Mac’a-ris 
Mac’a-ron 
Ma-car’ta-tus 


Mac-e-do’ni-a 
Mac-e-don’i-cus 
Ma-cel’/la 
Mac-e-ri’nus 
Ma-ce’ris 
Mac’e-tx 
Mac’e-tes 
Ma-che’ra 
Ma-che’reus 
Ma-cheerus 
Ma-chag’e-ni 
Ma-chan‘i-das 
Ma-cha’on 
Ma-cha’o-nes 
Mach’a-res 
Ma-cha’tus 
Mach-ba’nal, s. 
Mach-be’nah, 8. 
Ma-che’rus 
Ma’chi, 8. 
Mach’‘i-mus 
Ma’chir, «. 
Mach’mas, 8. 
Mach-na-de’bai, 


8, 
Mach-pe'lah, 8. 
Mach’‘ron, 8. 
Ma-cri-a’nus 
Ma-cri‘nus 
Mac’ri-tus 


Ma-cro’bi-us 
Mac’ro-chir 
Ma-cro’nes 
Mac-ron-ti’chus 
Mac -ro- po-go’- 
nes 
Mac-ry-ne’a 
Ma-cy’ni-a 
Mad’a-i, 2. 


Mad-me’nah, «. 
Ma’don, 8. 
Mad-u-a-te’ni 
Mad’y-tus 
Mee-an‘der 
Me-an’‘dri-a 
Mee-ce’nas 
Me'li-us 
Ma-e’lus, 8. 
Mzm-mac-te’ri-a 
Memn’a-des 
Men’a-la 
Moen’a-lus 

Me’ ni-us 
Men-o-bo’ra 
Me-nom’e-na 
Mee’o-nes 
Me-o’ni-a 
Me-on’i-dxe 
Mee-on’‘i-des 
Mz’o-nis 
Mee-o' tse 
Mz-ot’i-cus 
Mvz-ot’i-des 
Mee-o’tis Pa’lus 
Mve-s0'li 
Meet’o-na 
Me'vi-a 
Me’vi-us 
Mag’bish, s. 
Mag’da-la, 3. 
Mag-da-le’ne, 8. 
Mag/di-el, s. 


Ma’gog, 8. 
Mag-on-ti’‘a-cum 
Ma’gor Mis‘sa- 


Ma-ha‘la-le-el, s. 
Ma’ha-lath, 8. 
Ma‘/ha-ll, ¢. 
Ma-ha-na‘im, s. 
Ma‘/ha-neh Dan, 


8. 
Ma‘ha-rai, s. 
Ma-har’bal 
Ma/hath, «. 
Ma-ha-zi’oth, a. 
Ma’her Sha‘al 
Baz, 8. 


Ma’ked, @. 
Mak-he’dah, e. 
Mak-he’loth, ¢. 
Mak’tesh, 2. 
Mal’a-ca or Mal’. 
a-cha 
Mal’a-chi, a. 
Mal’cham, g. 
Mal-chi’ah, 8. 
Mal’chi-el, a. 
Mal‘chi-on 
Mal-chi‘ram, 8. 
Mal-chi-shu’ah, 


8. 
Ma)l’chus 
Ma’‘le-a 
Ma‘le-a-des 
Ma-le-a’tis 
Ma-le’ba 
Mal’e-las 
Mal’e-le-el, s. 
Ma-le’ne 
Ma-le’os 


Mal-e-ven’tum 


Mal'le-a or Mal’- 
li-a 
Mal-le’o-lus 
Mal‘li-us 
Mal-loph’o-ra 
Mal-lo’rus 
Mal’los, s. 
Mal-lo’tes 
Mal-lo’thi, 3. 
Mal‘luch, s. 
Mal’o-tha 


.| Mal-thi’nus 


Mal-va’na 
Mam-er-ci’nus 
Ma-mer’cus 
Ma-mer thes 
Mam-er.ti’na 
Mam-er-ti’ni 
Mam-er-ti’nus 
Ma-mil'i-a (Lez) 
Ma-mil'i-i 


Ma-mu-ri-a’nus 
Ma-mu’ri-us 
Ma-murra 
Man/‘a-en, 8. 
Ma-ne’thon 
Ma-na‘hath, s. 
Ma-nas’seh, 8. 
Ma-nas’‘ses, ¢. 
Ma-nas’ta-bal 
Ma-na’tes 
Man’ci-a 
Man-ci’nus 
Man-da‘ne 
Man-da’nes 
Man-de'la 
Man-do’ni-us 
Man‘dro-cles 
Man-du’bi i 
Man-du’ri-a 


Ma’on, 8. 
Ma’ra, s. 
Mar-a-can‘da 
Ma’rah, s. 


Mar’a-thos 
Mar’a-thus 
Mar-cel’la 
Mar-cel-li‘nus 
Mar-cel'lus 
Mar’ci-a 
Mar-ci-a’na 
Mar-ci-a-nop’o- 
lis 
Mar-ci-a’nus 
Mar-ci’na 
Mar’ci-on 
Mar’ci-us 
Mar-co-du/rum 
Mar-com’a-ni 
Mar-co-man’ni 
Mar di-a 
Mar-do-che’us,s. 
Mar’do-nes 
Mar-do’ni-us 
Ma’re-a 
Ma-re-ot’i-cus 
Ma-re-o’tis 
Ma-re’sha, 3. 
Ma-re’shah, 8. 
Mar-ga-ri’‘ta 
Mar-gi-a’na 
Mar-gin’i-a 
Mar-gi’tes 


Ma-ri-am’ne 
Ma-ri-an-dy’ni 
Ma-ri-a’nus 
Ma-ri’ca 
Mar’i-moth, s. 
Ma-ri‘nus 
Ma’ri-on 
Mar'i-sa, ¢. 
Ma-rit’i-ma 
Ma’ri-us 
Mar-ma-ren’ses 
Mar-mar‘i-ca 
Mar-mar‘i-dx 
Mar-ma’ri-on 
Marma-ris 
Mar’moth, a. 
Mar-o-bod’u-us 
Mar-o-bu’duim 
Mar-o-bu’dus 
Mar-o-ne’a 
Mar-o-ni’te 
Ma’roth, s. 
Mar-pe’si-a 
Mar-pes’sa 
Mar-pe’sus 
Mar-ru’bi-i 
Mar-ru’bi-um 
Mar-ru-ci’ni 
Mar.ru‘vi-um 
Mar’sa-ci 
Mar’se-na, 8. 
Mar-asig’ni 
Mars’pi-ter 
Mar-sy’a-ba 


Ma-tis’co 
Ma-tra’li-a 
Ma’tre-as 
Ma'tred, s. 
Mati, «. 
Mat’ro-na (a 
river 
Ma-tro’na 
Mat’tan, g. 
Mat’ta-nah, s. 
Mat-ta-ni’ah, sg. 
Mat’ta-tha, se. 
Mat-ta-thi‘as, s. 
Mat’te-nai, «. 
Mat’than, 8. 
Mat-tha-ni’as, s. 
Mat’that, e. 
Mat-the’las, s. 
Mat’thew 
(math’thd), s. 
Mat-thi’as 
(math-thi’as ), 


8. 
Mat-ti’a-ci 
Mat-ti-thi’ah, ¢. 
Ma-tu’ce-tse 
Ma-tu’ta 
Mat-u-ti’nus 
Mau’ri-cus 
Mau-ri-ta‘ni-a 
Mau-ru’si-a 
Mau-ru’si-i 
Mau-s0'li 
Mau-so’lus 
Ma-vor'ti-a 
Max-en’ti-us 


Max-e’re 
Max-i-mi’na 
Max-i-mi/nus 
Max’i-mus 
Maz’a-ca 
Maz’a-ces 
Ma-zee’us 
Maz’a-ra 
Maz’a-res 
Ma-zi-ti’as, 8. 
Maz’za-roth, 8. 


Me-bun’nal, 3. 
Me-che’rath-ite, 


8 
Me-cis’teus 
Me-co’ne 


Me-des-i-cas’te 

Me'di-a 

Med’‘i-cus 

Me-di-o-la’num 

Me-di’o-lum 

Me di-o-mat'ri- 
c 


Me‘di-on 
Me-di-ox’u-mi 
Med.-i-tri’pa 
Me-do’a-cus or 
Me-du’a-cus 
Me-do-bith’y-ni 
Me-do-bri’ga 
Me-don’ti-as 
Me-do’res 
Med-u-a’na 
Med’u-li 
Me-dulli-a 
Med-ul-li’na 
Me-du’sa 
Me-e’da, 8. 
Meg-a-by’zi 
Meg-a-by’zus 
Meg’a-cles 
Me-ga-cli’‘des 
Me-ge’ra 
Meg’a-le 
Me-ga’le-as 
Meg-a-le’si-a 
Me-ga'li-a 
Meg-a-lop’o-lis 
Meg-a-me'de 
Meg-a-ni’ra 
Meg-a-pen’thes 
Me-gap’o-la 


gar’sus 
Me-gas’the-nes 
Meg-a-ti’chus 
Me-gen’e-tus 
Me-gid’do, a. 
Me-gid’don, s. 
Me-gilla 
Me-gis’ta 
Me-gis‘ti-a 
Me-gis‘ti-as 
Me-gis’to-cles 
Me-gis-ton’o-us 
Me-het’a-be-el,s. 
Me-het’a-bel, «. 
Me-hi’da, s. 
Meir, s. 
Me-ho'lah, s. 
Me-hu-ja’el, s. 
Me-hu’man, 8, 
Me-hu’nim, s. 
Me Jar’kon, «. 
Me-ko’nah, se. 
Me-lse'nxe 
Mel-am-pe’a 
Me-lam’pus 
Mel-am-py’gus 
Mel-an-chr tes 
Mel-an-chle’ni 
Me-lan’chrus 
Mel’a-ne 
Mel-a-ne‘is 
Mel’a-neus 
Me-la‘ni-a 
Me-la’ni-on 
Mel-a-nip’pe 
Mel-a-nip’pi-des 
Mel-a-nip’pus 
Mel-a-no’pus 
Mel-a-nos’y-ri 
Me-lan’theus 
Mel-an’thi-i 
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Me-lan’thi-us 
Me-lan’tho 
Me-lan’thus 
Mel.a-ti’ah, ¢. 
Mel’chi, s. 
Mel-chi‘ah, s. 
Mel-chi’as, s. 
Mel’chi-el, a. 
Mel-chis’e-dec,s. 
Mel-chi-shu’a, s. 
Mel -chiz’e-dek, 


8. 
Me‘le-a, 8. 
Me-le-a’ger 
Me-le-ag’ri-des 
Me‘lech, se. 
Mel-e-de’mus 
Mel-e-san'der 
Mel-e-sig’e-nes 
Mel’e-te 
Me-le’tus 
Me’'li-a 
Me-lib’o-cus 
Mel-i-ba’a 
Mel-i-bae’us 
Mel’i-ca, 8. 
Mel-i-cer’ta 
Mel’'i-chus 
Me'li-e 
Mel-i-gu’nis 
Me-li’na 
Mel'i-se 
Me-lis’sa 
Me-lis’seus 
Meo-lis’sus 
Melil-ta or Mel’- 


Mel-ix-an’drus 
Me-lob‘o-sis 
Mel-pi’a 
Mel-pom’e-ne 
Mel’zar, s. 
Me-ma-ce’ni 
Mem-bre’sa 
Mem’‘mi-a 
Mem’mi-us 
Mem/‘no-nes 
Mem-non’i-des 
Mem-no-ni’um 


Me-na’/hem, s. 
Me-nal’cas 
Me-nal’ci-das 
Men-a-lip’pe 
Men-a-lip’pus 
Me/nan, 8. 
Me-nan’der 
Men-an-dre’us 
Men’a-pi 
Me-na’pi-i 
Men’‘a-pis 
Men-che’res 
Me‘ne, 8. 
Men’e-cles 
Men-e-cli’des 
Men-e-co/lus 
Me-nec’ra-tes 
Men-e-de’mus 
Me-neg’e-tas 
Moen-e-la-i’a 
Men-e-la’us 
Me-ne’ni-us 
Men’e-phron 
Me-nes’theus 
Me-nes’thi-us 
Me-nex’e-na 
Me-nip’pa 
Me-nip’pi-des 
Me-nip’pus 
Me‘ni-us 
Men-o-do’rus 
Me-nod’o-tus 
Me-nm’‘ceus 
Me-no’tes 
Men-a-ti’a-des 
Me-na’ti-us 
Me-nog’e-nes 
Me-noph’‘i-lus 
Me-nos-ga'da 
Men'te-sa 
Men-ton’o-mon 
Men’to-res 
Me-nu'thi-as 
Me-o’ne-nim, 8. 
Me-on’o-thai, s. 
Me-pha’‘ath, 3. 
Me-phi-bo’sheth 


a 
Me-phi‘tis 


Me’rab, 3. 

Me-ra‘iah, s. 

Me-ra’‘ioth, s. 

Me’ran, 2. 

Me-ra’ri or Mer’- 
a-ri, 


Mer-ce-di’/nus 
Mer-cu-ri’o-lus 
Mer-cu’ri-us 
Me’red, 8. 
Me-re’moth, s. 
Me’res, s. 
Mer‘i-bah, a. 
Me-rib-ba‘al, 8. 
Me-ri’o-nes 
Mer’me-ros 
Mer’me-rus 
Merm’na-dx 
Mer’ mo-das 
Me-ro’dach, 8. 
Me-ro’dach Bal’- 


Mer-u-li‘nus 
Me’ruth, s. 
Me-sa’pi-a 
Me-sem’bri-a 
Me-se’ne 
Me’sha, 8. 
Me’shach, 8. 
Me’shech, s. 
Me-shel-e-mi’ah, 


8. 
Me-shez-a-be’el, 
8. 
Me-shil’le-mith, 
8. 
Me-shil’le-moth, 


8. 

Me-sho’bab, ¢. 

Me-shul'lam, s. 

Me-shul'le-meth 
8 


Mes’o-a 
Mes-o’ba-ite, 3. 
Me-sob’o-a 
Mes’o-la 
Mes-o-me’des 
Mes-o-po-ta’mi-a 
Mes-sab’a-tee 
Mes-sa‘la 
Mes-sa-li’na 
Mes-sa-li‘nus 
Mes-sa’na 
Mes-sa’pe-s 
Mes-sa’pi-a 
Mes-sa’pus 
Mes-se’is 
Mea-se’ne or 
Mes-se’na 
Mes-se’ni-a 
Mes’ao-a 
Mes-so’gis 
Met’a-bus 
Met-a-cli’des 
Met’a-gon 
Met-a-go-ni’tis 
Me-tam’e-los 
Met-a-mor-pho’- 
8 


8 
Met-a-ni’ra 
Met-a-pon-ti’ni 
Met-a-pon’tum 
Met-a-pon’tus 
Me-tau’rus 


mah, s. 
Me-thi’on 
Me-tho'dl-us 
Me-tho’ne 
Meth’o-ra 
Me-thu‘sa-el, 2. 
Me-thu’se-lah, s. 
Me-thyd’ri-um 
Me-thym’na 
Me-ti-a-du’sa 
Me-til’i-i 
Me-til'i-us 
Me-ti’o-che 
Me-ti’o-chus 
Me'ti-on 
Me-tis’cus 


Me-ti’ta 
Me’ ti-us 
Me-to’ci-a 
Me-to’pe 
Met’o-res 
Met-ra-gyr te 
Me’tras 
Me-tro’a 
Me-tro’bi-us 
Met’ro-cles 
Met-ro-cli’des 
Met-ro-do’rus 
Me-trod’o-tus 
Me-troph’a-nes 
Me-tro’um 
Met’ ti-us 
Me-tu'lum 
Me-u’nim, 8. 
Me-va'ni-a 
Mev-a-ni’o-la 
Mez’a-hab, ¢. 
Me-zen'ti-us 
Mi-a-co’rus 
Mi’a-nim, s. 
Mib’har, 2@ 
Mib’sam, s. 
Mib’zar, s. 
Mi'cah, a. 
Mi-ca’‘iah, 2. 
Mic-co-tro’gus 
Mi-ce’a 
Mi-ce’le 
Mi’cha, 8. 
Mi'cha-el, s. 
Mi’chah, @. 
Mi-cha‘iah, « 
Mi'chal, ¢. 
Mi-che’as, 8. 
Mich’mas, . 
Mich’mash, s. 
Mich’me-thah, «. 
Mich’ri, «¢. 
Mich’tam, #. 
Mi-cip’sa 
Mic’i-te 
Mic’y-thus 
Mid-a-i’on 
Mi-da’mus 
Mid’din, a. 
Mid’e-a or Mid- 
ea 
Mid’‘i-an, @. 
Mid'i-as 
Mi’e-za 
Mig’ dal, s. 
Mig’dol, s. 
Mig’ron, a. 
Mi’ja-min, a. 
Mik’loth, ¢ 
Mik-ne'iah, s. 
Mil-a-la‘i, s. 
Mi-la’ni-on 
Mil’cah, 2. 
Mil’com, 2. 
Mil-co’rus 
Mi-le’si-a 
Mi-le’si-i 


Mim-ner mus 
Min-ci’a-des 
Min’cl-us 
Min’da-rus 
Mi-ner va 
Min-er-vi’na 
Mi-ni’a-min, 2. 
Min’i-o 
Min-nsw'i 
Min’ni, e. 
Min‘nith, @. 
Mi-no’a 
Mi-no’is 
Min-o-tau’rus 
Min’the 
Min-tur’nes 
Mi-nu’ti-a 
Mi-nu’ti-us 
Min’y-x2 
Min’y-as 
Miph’ka, . 
Mir’a-ces 
Mir’e-um 
Mir’i-am, «. 
Mir’ma, 2. 


Mir-o-bri'ga 
Mis’a-el, s. 
Mi-sag’e-nes 
Mis’ce-ra 
Mi-se’num 
Mi-se’nus 
Mis’gab, «. 
Mia-ge’tes 
Mis-gom’e-na 
Mi’sha-el, g. 
Mi’shal, s. 
Mi'sham, «. 
Mi’she-al, ¢. 
Mish’‘ma, s. 
Mish-man’‘nah,s. 
Mish’‘ra-ite, s. 
Mi-sith’e-us 
Mis’par, a. 
Mis’pe-reth, a. 
Mis-re’ photh 
Ma’im, 8. 
Mis’sa-bib, a. 
Mis-u-la’ni 
Mith’cah, s. 
Mith-ra-da ‘tes 
Mi-thre’nes 
Mith-ri-da’ tes 
Mith-ro-bar-za’- 


Mnas’i-cles 
Mna-sil’o-chus 
Mna-sip’ pus 
Mna-sith’e-us 
Mna’son, &. 
Mna-sy lus 
Mna-syri-um 
Mne-mi’um 
Mne-mos’y-ne 
Mne-sar chus 
Mne-sar e-te 
Mnes-i-bu’lus 
Mnes-i-cli’des 
Mnes-i-da’mus 
or Mnes-i-de’- 
mus 
Mnes-i-la’us 
Mne-sim’a-che 
Mne-sim’a-chus 
Mne-sith’‘e-us 
Mnes’theus 
Mnes'ti-a 
Mo’ab, 8. 
Mo-a-di’ah, 2. 
Mo-ag’e-tes 
Mo-a-pher’ nes 
Moch’mur, s. 
Mo-cor’e-taa 
Mo-cri’ tee 
Mo-des-ti’nus 
Mo’'di-a 
Mo’din, s. 
Mod’o-nus 
Moe-rag’e-tes 
Mo’ re-as 
Ma’ro-cles 
Moe'si-a 
Mo’eth, s. 
Mo-gun‘ti-a 
Mo-gy'ni 
Mo'la-dah, s. 


Mol- 
Mo-lye’ri-a or 
Mo-ly-cri‘a 
Mo-ly’rus 
Mo-mem’phis 


Mon-o-ba'zas 


Mon-o-dac’ty-lus 
Mon’o-dus 
Mo-ne’cus 
Mo-no’'le-us 
Mo-nos‘ce-li 
Mon-ta’nus 
Mon’y-chus 
Mon’y-mus 
Mo-o-si’as, 8. 
Mop’si-um 
Mop-so’pi-a 
Mop’so-pus 
Mop-su-cre’ne 
Mop-su-es’ti-a 
Morde-cai, s. 


Gath, e. 
Mor-gen'ti-a 
Mor-ge'tes 
Mo-ri‘ah, 2. 
Mor-i-me’ne 


Mos‘chi-on 
Mos-cho-pu'lus 
Mo-sel’la 
Mo-se’ra, 8. 
Mo-se’roth, s. 
Mo’ses ‘ as 2), 8. 
Mo-sol’lam, 3. 
Mo-sol’la-mon,§s. 
Mos-te’ni 


Mo’zah, 8. 
Mu-chi-re’sis 
Mu-ci-a’nus 
Mu‘ci-ua 
Mu-gi-lo’nes 
Mul’ci-ber 
Mul’vi-us 
Mum’mi-us 
Mu-na’ti-us 
Mu-ni’tus 
Mu-nych'i-a 
Mup’pim, e. 
Mu-re’na 
Mu-re’tus 
Mur-gan’ti-a 
Mur-ra’nus 
Mur'ti-a 
Mu-se’us 
Mu-sag’e-tes 
Mu-se‘'a 
Mu-se’um 
Mu’shi, s. 
Mu-so‘nt-us 
Mus-te'la 
Mu-te’na 
Muth-lab’ben, a. 
Mu’thul 
Mu’ti-a 
Mu'ti-la 
Mu‘ti-na 

Mu’ ti-nes 
Mu-ti’ni 
Mu-ti’nus 
Mu'ti-us 
Mu-tu’nus 
Mu-tus’ca 
Myc’a-le 
Myc-a-les’sus 
My-ce’nse 
My-ce’ne 
My-ce’nis 
Myc-e-ri’nus 
Myc’i-thus 
My‘con 
My-co’ni-i 
Myc’o-nos 
My-ec’pho-ris 
My-e’nus 
Myg’a-le 
Myg’do-nes 
Myg-do’ni-a 
Myg-don’i-des 
Mygdo-nis 


My-las’sa or My- 
a’sa 

My-lit’ta 

Myn‘do-nes 

Myn‘i-e 

My’o-nes 


My-o-ne’sus 
My-o’ni-a 
Myr’a-ces 
Myr-cf/nus 
Myr’ge-tse 
My-ri‘ca 
My-ri’ce 


Myr-mec’i-dea 
Myr-me’ci-um 
Myr-mid’o-ne 
Myr-mid’o-nes 
Myr’o-cles 
My-ro-ni-a‘nus 
My-ron‘i-des 
My-ro’nus 
Myr’rhi-nus 


nes 
My-thop’o-lis 
Myt-i-le’ne 
My’us 


N. 


Na’‘am, @. 
Na’a-mah, &. 
Na’‘a-man, 38. 
Na‘a-rah, 2. 
Na‘a-rai, 3. 
Na’a-ran, & 
Na’a-rath, s. 
Na’‘a-shon, 8. 
Na-as’son, 8. 
Na‘a-thus, @ 
Na’bal, s. 
Na-ba-ri’as, 8. 
Nab-ar-za'nes 
Nab-a-te’i 
Nab-a-tha’a 
Na-ba-the’ans,8. 
Nab’‘a-thes 
Nab-i-a’ni 
Nab-o-co-dros’o- 


rus 

Na’both, s. 

Nab-u-cho-don’- 
o-sor, 8. 

Na‘chon, &. 

Na’chor, 8. 

Nac’o-le 


Na-ham’a-ni, «. 
Na‘ha-rai, s. 
Na‘ha-ri, 8. 


| Nap’a-ris 


Na-pa’ta 


Naph’'ta-li, 2. 
Naph'thar, 3. 
Naph-tu’him, s. 
Na-pi’ tee 
Nar-bo’na 
Nar-bo-nen’sis 
Nar-cxe’us 
Nar-ce‘a 
Nar-cis’sus 
Nar ga-ra 
Na-ris'ci 
Narni-a 
Nar-the’cis 
Na-ryc’i-a 
Nas’a-mon 
Nas-a-mo‘nes 
Nas bas, a. 
Nas‘ci-o 
Na’‘shon, @. 
Na-si’ca 
Na-sid-i-e’nus 
Na-aid’i-us 
Na’sith, s. 
Na’si-um 
Na‘sor, 8. 
Na-ta'li-a 
Na-ta’lis 
Na’‘than, a. 
Na-than’a-el, s. 
Na-tha-ni’as, s. 


Na’than Me’- 


lech, 8. 
Nau-bol’i-des 
Nau-bo'lis 
Nau’bo-lus 
Nau’cles 
Nau-cli’das 
Nau-cli’des 
Nau’‘cra-tes 
Nau‘cra-tis 
Nau-cy des 
Nau’lo-cha 


Na‘un, 8. 
Nau’ma-chus 


Nau-pac’tus or 


Nau-pac’ tum 
Nau-pid’a-me 
Nau’ pli-a 
Nau-pli’a-des 
Nau’ pli-us 
Nau-por’tus 
Nau-sic’a-a 
Nau-sic’a-e 
Nau’si-cles 
Nau-sic’ra-tes 
Nau-si-cy des 
Nau-sim’a-che 
Nau-sim’e-don 
Nau-sim’e-nes 
Nau-si-ni’cus 
Nau-sith’o-e 
Nau-sith’o-us 
Nau’ te-les 
Na’ve, 8. 
Na’'vi-us 
Naz'a-rene, 8. 


Ne-an-dri’a 
Ne-a’nis 
Ne-an’thes 
Ne-ap’a-phos 
Ne-ap’o-lis 
Ne-ar chus 
Ne-a-ri’ah, 8. 
Ne'bai or Neb‘a- 


i, 8. 
Ne-ba‘ioth, e. 
Ne-ba ‘joth, a. 
Ne-bal'lat, a. 
Ne’bat, a. 
Ne-bi-o-du’ num 
Ne'bo, 8. 
Ne-bro’des 
Ne-broph’o-ne 
Ne-broph’o-nos 
Neb - u-chad- 

nez‘rar, &. 


Neb-u-chad-rez -' 


gar, 3. 
Neb-u-ehas'ban, 


8. 
Neb-w’zar A’dan, 


& 
Ne’cho, @. 
Ne-co'dan, 8. 
Ne-crop’o-lis 


Nec-ta-ne’bua 
and Nec-tan’- 
a-bis 

Nec-ti-be’res 

Ne-cywi-a 

Ned-a-bi‘ah, s. 

Ned-i-na’ tes 

Ne-e-mi’as, s. 

Neg’i-noth, a. 

Ne-he-mi’ah, s. 

Ne-he-mi’as, ¢. 

Ne‘hi-loth, «. 

Ne’hum, a. 

Ne-hush’ta, @. 


8. 
Neph’‘tha-li, « 
Neph’tha-lim, « 
Neph-to’ah, s. 
Ne-phu’sim, «. 
Ne’pi-a 
Ne-po-ti-a’nus 
Nep’tha-li, s. 
Nep’tha-lim, «@. 
Nep-tu-ni’ne 
Nep-tu’ni-um 
Nep-tu’nus 
Ne-pu’nis 
Ne-re’i-des 
Ne-re’‘is (6 mo- 
man) 
Ne‘re-is (a ne- 
rei 


Ne-re’tam 
Ne’reus 
Ner’gal, s. 
Ner’gal Shar-e’- 
rer, 8. 
Ne’ri, sg. 
Ne-ri‘ah, 2. 
Ne-ri’as, « 
Ne-ri-e’ne 
Ne-ri’ne 
Ne’ri-o 
Ner‘i-tos 
Neri-us 
Ne-ro’ni-a 
Ner-to-bri‘ga 
Nera-lam 
: Ner’vi-i 


Ne-ai-o’tis 
No-20/pe 
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Nes-tori-des 


Neth-a-ni’ah, 8. 


Neth‘i-nim, s. 


Ne-ver‘i-ti 
Ne-zi‘uh, s. 
Ne’zib, «. 
Nib‘hazg, 8. 
Nib’shan, @. 
Ni-cae’a 
Ni-csen’e-tus 
Ni-cag’o-ras 
Ni-can’der 
Ni-ca’‘nor 
Ni-car’chus 


Ni-coch’a-res 
Nic-o-char‘i-te 
Nic’o-cles 
Ni-coc’ra-tes 
Ni-co’cre-on 
Nic-o-da’mus 
Nic-o-de’mus 
Nic-o-do’rus 
Ni-cod’ro-mus 


Nic-o-la’i-tans,s. 


Nic’o-las, s. 
Nic-o-la’us 
Ni-co’le-os 
Ni-com/a-cha 
Ni-com’a-chus 
Nic-o-me’des 


Nic-o-me-di’s or 
Nic-o-me-de'a 


Ni-com’e-nes 
Ni-con’o-e 
Ni-coph’a-nes 
Nic-o-phe’inus 
Nic’o-phron 
Ni-cop’o-lis 
Ni-cos’tra-ta 
Ni-oos’tra-tus 
Nic-o-te-le’a 
Ni-cot’e-les 
Ni-gid’i-us 
Ni-gre’tes 
Ni-gri’mus 
Ni-gri‘te 
Nil-a-co’me 
Ni‘leus 
Ni-lo’tis 
Ni-lox’e-nus 
Nim’rah, «. 
Nim’rim, sz. 
Nim’rod, «. 
Nim’shi, «. 
Nin’e-ve, 2. 
Nin’e-veh, s. 
Nin’i-as 


Nis'i-vis 


No’e, 8. 
No-e’mon 

No’gah, 8. 

N oy 8. 
No.-la’nus 
Nom/a-des 
Nom-en-ta’nus 
No-men’tum 
No’mi-i 
No-mi’on 
No’mi-us 
No-moph’y-lax 
No-moth’e-te 
Non-a-cri’na 


Non’‘a-cris or 


No-na‘cris 
No’ni-us 
No’phah, «. 
No’pi-a 
Nor-ba’nus 
No-rici-i 
N orthipy 

or-t us 
Norti-a P 


Nos-o-co-mi’um 


Nos’o-ra 
Nos’ti-mus 
No’thus 
No.-ti‘um 
No-va’ri-a 
No-va’tus 
Nov-em-pa‘ri 
N ial u- 


No-vem’‘si-les 
No-ve’si-um 


No-vi-o-du’num 
No-vi-om’a-gum 


No-vi-om’a-gus 
No’vi-us 
Nov-o-co’mun) 
No-vom/‘a-gus 
Nu-ce’ri-a 
Nu-ith’o-nes 
Nu-ma’na 
Nu-man’ti-a 
Nu-man-ti’/na 
Nu-man-ti’nus 
Nu-ma’nus 
Nu-me‘ni-a 
Nu-me’ni-us 
Nu-meri-a 
Na-me-ri-a’nus 
Nu-me’ri-us 
Nu-mic‘i-us 
Nu-mi’cus 
Nu’mi-da 
Nu’mi-dee 
Nu-mid’i-a 
Nu-mid’‘i-us 
Nu-mis‘i-us 
Nu-mis’tro 
Nu’mi-tor 
Nu-mi-to’ri-us 
Nu-mo‘ni-us 
Nun’‘di-na 
Nu’ro-li 
Nur'si-a 
Nu'tri-a 
Nyc-te’is 
Nyc-te'li-a 
Nyc-te'li-us 
Nyc’teus 
Nyc-tim’e-ne 
Nyc’ti-mus 
Nyg-dos‘o-ra 
Nym-be’um 
Nym-phaw’um 
Nyin’phi-cus 
Nym-phid’i-us 


Nym-pho-do’rus 
Nym-phod’o-tus 


Nym-phom’a- 


O'a-ses 


O'a-sis or O-a’sis 
O-ax’ 


es 
O-ax’us 
O-ba-di’ah, 2. 


se-quens 
O-bu’cu-la 
Ob-ul-tro’ni-us 


O-cale-a or O- 


ca’li-a 
QO-ce-an‘t-des 


Och-y-ro’ma 
O-ci-de/lus, «. 
Oc’i-na, 2. 
O-co’lum 
Oc’ran, & 
O’cre-a 
O-cric’o-la 
O-cric’u-lum 
O-crid’i-on 
O-cris’i-g 
Oc-ta’vi-a 
Oc-ta-vi-a’nus 
Oc-ta’vi-us 
Oc- aA 
Oc-tol'o-phum 
O-cy’a-le 


C-no’tri-a 
(-not’ri-des 
CE-not’ro-pse 
C-no’trus 
(E-nu’sse 
(E-o’/nus 
Q-er’0-e 
(Et’y-lus 
O-fel’lus 
Og’e-mus 
Og’e-nos 
O-go’a 
O-gul’ni-us 


O-gy'ges ur QO. 
gy gus 


O’hel, 2. 

O’i-cles or O/i- 
cleus 

O'l-leus 

Ol’a-mus, @. 

Ol’a-ne 

O-la‘nus 

Ol-be/lus 

OVdi-a 

Ol’bi-us 

O-le’a-rus 

O-len’a-cum 

Ol’e-nos or Ol’-e- 


Ol-gas‘sys 
O-li‘a-rus or O- 
li’a-ros 
Ol-i-gyr’tis 
O-lin’i-s% 
O-lin’thus 
Oe O1-i- 
sip’po or O- 
lys’si-po 
Ol-i-tin’gi 


Ol’o-lys 
Ol-o-phyx’us 
Ol'o-rus 
O-los’so-nes 


O-lym-pi-e’um 

O-lym- pi-o-do’- 
rus 

O-lym - pi-o-ni’- 
ces 


O-lym’'pi-us 
O-lym’pus 
Ol ym. pu'sa 
O-lyn’thus 
Om-a-e’rug, 3. 
O-ma'di-us 
O-ma’‘na 
O’mar, 8. 
O-ma’ri-us 
Om’bri-ci 
Om’bri-us 
Om-bro nes 
’me-ga, 8. 
O’mi-as 
Om’o-le 


On-ches’tus 
On’cho-e 
O-ne-a’tao 
O-ne’sas 
On-e-sic’ri-tus 
O-nes-i-do’ra 
On-e-sig’e-nes 
O-nes’i-mus 
O-nes’i-mus, 8. 
On - e- siph ‘v- 


rus, 8. 
On-e-sip’pus 
O-ne’sus 
O-ne’tes 
O-ne’tor 
On-e-tor’i-des 
O-ne’um 
O-ni’a-res, 8. 
O-ni’as, 8. 


On-o- mas-tori-| Or-i-thy’os 
‘us 


des O.ri 
On-o-mas’tus Or’'me-nos or 
On-o-san’der Or’ me-nus 
O-nug’na-thus | Or’nan, s. 
O-nu’phis Orne-a 
O’nus, 6. Or’ne-s 
O-ny‘thes Or’neus 
O-pa'li-a Or-ne’us (Cen- 
O-pel‘i-cus taur 
O-phe’as Or-ni‘thon 
O’phel, 2. Or’ni-tus 
O’phe-las Or-nyt/i-on 
O-phel’tes Or-o-an’da 
O-phi’a-des Or’o-ba 
O’phi-as O-ro’bi-te 
O-phi-o’des O-ro’bi-i 
O-phi-og’e-nea_ | Or’o-bis 
O-phi’on O-ro’des 
O-phi’o-nes O-ras‘tes 
O-phi-o'neus O-rom’e-don 
O-phi-on‘i-des | O-ron‘tas 
O’phir, s. O-ron’tes 
Oph-i-te’a Or-on-te’us 
O-phi’tes Or-o-pher’nes 
O-phi-u’chus O-ro’pus 
O’phi-us Or’o-s8 
O-phi-u’sa O-ro’si-us 
O-phlo‘nes O-ros’pe-da 
Oph‘ni, s. Or’pah, 8 
Oph’rah, 8. Orpheus 
Oph-ry-ne’um =| Or’phi-tus 
Op'i- Or’se-as 
O-pig’e-na Or-sed’i-ce 
O-pil’i-us Or-se’is 
O-pim-i-a’nus Or-sil’lus 
O-pim‘i-us Or-sil’o-chus 
Op-is-thoc’v-ma | Or-sim’e-nes 
Op’i-ter Or-sin’o-e 
Op-i-ter-gi’ui Or-sin’o-me 
O-pi’tes Or-sip’pus 
Op’o-is Or’ta-lus 
O-po’ra Or-thss’a 
Op’pi-a Or-thag’o-ras 
Op-pi-an’i-cus | Or'thi-a 
Op-pi-a’nus Or-tho-bu’lus 
Op-pid’i-ua Or’tho-cles 
Op’pi-as Or-thom’e-nes 
Op-ta’tus Or-tho’si-a 
Op’ti-mus Or-tho-ai’as, 2. 
O-pun'ti-i Or-tho’sis 
O-ree’a Or-thu’ra 
O-ra’ta Or-to’na 
Or’a-tha Or-tyg’i-a 
Or-be/lus O-sa’ces 
Or-bi-a’na O-sa‘ias, 8. 
Or-bil‘i-us Os-cho-pho’ri-a 
Or-bi-ta’na Os’dro-es 
Or-bo’na O-se’a, 8. 
Or’ca-des O-se’as, 3. 
Or’ce-lis O-se’e, & 
Or’cha-mus O-se-ri-a’tes 
Or-che’ni O-she’a, s. 
Or-chis-te’ne O-sin’i-us 
Or-chom’e-nos | O-si’ris 
Or-chom’e-nus} O-sis‘mi-i 

or Or-chom’e-| Os’mi-da 

num Os'pha-gus 
Or-des’sus Os qai-da'tes 
Or-do-vi'ces Os- ne 
O-re‘a-des Os-si-pag’i-na 
O’re-as Os-son’o-ba 
O’reb, 8. Os-te-o’des 
O’ren, 8. Os‘ti-a 
O’re-os Os-ti-o’nes 
Or-e-sit’ro-phus | Os-to’ri-us 
O-res’tes Os-tra-ci‘na 
O-res’tes Os-trog’o-thi 
O-res-te’um Os-y-man‘dy-us 
Or-es-ti'dse Ot-a-cil’l-us 
Or-es-ti’des O-ta-di’ni 
Or-es-til'la Oth’ma-rus 
Or’e-tea Oth/ni, s. 
Or-e-ta’ni Oth’ni-el, s. 
Or-e-til’i-a Oth-o-ni’as, 8. 
O-re’tum O-thro’nus 
O’re-us O-thry’a-des 
Or’ga-na Oth-ry-cneus 
Or-ges’sum -Us 
Or-get’o-rix O.tree 
Or-gom’e-ne O’treus 
O-rib’a-sus Ot-ryn-ti’des 
Ori-cos Ot-to-roc’o-rm 
Ori-cum or Or’-| O-vid’i-us 

i-cus O-vin‘i-us 
O’ri-ens Ox-ar’tes 
O-rig’e-nes Ox-a’thres 

-ri' go Ox-i'n 
O-ri’‘ne Ox-id’a-tes 
O-ri‘nus Ox‘i-nes 
O-ri-ob’a-tes Ox-i’o-nse 
O-ri’on Ox-y’a-res 
O-ris’sus Ox-y-ar’ tes 
Or-i-eulla Liv’-| Ox’y-lus 

i-a Ox-y-ne’a 
O-ri’tee Ox-y-o’pum 
Q-rith-y’ia Ox-yp’o-rus 


Ox-y-ryn-chi’ts | Pan-w-to/lus 


Ox-y-ryn’chus 
Ox-yth’e-mis 


P. 


Pa’a-rai, 8. 
Pa-ca’ri-us 
Pa-ca-ti-a’nus 
Pa-ca’'tus 
Pac-ci-a’nus 
Pac’ci-us 
Pa-cho’mi-us 
Pa-chym’e-res 
Pa-chy’nus 
Pa-ci-a’nus 
Pa-co’ni-us 
Pac’o-rus 
Pac-to‘lus 
Pac’ty-as 
Pac’ty-e 
Pa-cu’vi-us 
Pa-dvw’'i 
Pa’dan, s. 


Pa’dan A’ram, 8. 


Pa‘don, 8. 
Pad’u-a 
Pa-du'sa 
Pee-dar’e-tus 
Peen’u-la 
Pe'o-nes 


Pa‘/hathMo’ab,e. 


Pa'i, 8. 
Pa-le’a 
Pa-le-ap’o-lis 
Pa-leh’y-blus 
Pa-lee’/mon 

Pa-lep’a-phos 
Pa-le-p 


lus 
Pa-leph’a-tus 


Pal-a-me’des 
Pal-a-ti’nus 
Pa-le’a 
Pal-es-ti’na, s. 
Pal-fu’ri-us 


Pal-i-both’ra or 
Pal-im- both’- 


ra 
Pa-li’ce 
Pa-li’ci 
Pal-i-co‘’rum 
Pa-lin’dro-mos 
Pal-i-nu’rus 
Pa-li-u’rus 
Pal-lac’o-pas 
Pal’la-des 
Pal-la’‘di-um 
Pal-la’di-us 


Pal-my’ra 
Pal-my-re’nl 
Pal’ti, s. 
Pal’ti-el, s. 
Pal-um-bi’/num 
Pa-mi'sus 
Pam‘me-nes 
Pam-mer’o-pe 
Pam’phi-lus 
Pam-phy'le 
Pam-phyl‘i-a 
Pam-phy’‘lis 
Pam-phy’‘lus 
Pan-a-ce’a 
Pan-e’nus 
Pa-nes'ti-us 


-Bn'- 


Pa-nar’e-tus 
Pan-a-ris’te 
Pan-ath-e-nse’a 
Pan-chs’a or 


Pan-di’on 
Pan-di’o-nis 
Pan-do-chi’um 
Pan‘do-cus 
Pan-do’ra 
Pan-do’rus 
Pan-do’si-a 
Pan‘dro-sos 
Pa’ne-as 
Pa-neg’y-ris 
Pan’e-lus 
Pa-neph’y-sis 
Pan’e-ros 
Pan-gae'us 
Pan-hel-le’nes 
Pan-i-ge’ris 
Pan-i-o’nes 
Pan-i-o’ni-uin 
Pan’nag, &. 
Pan’'no-na 
Pan’no-nes 
Pan-no’ni-a 
Pan-om-phse'us 
Pan’o-pe or Pan- 


Pan-teen’e-tus 
Pan-te’nus 
Pan-tag’a-thus 
Pan-ta gi-a 
Pan-tag-no'tus 
Pan-ta le-on 
Pan-tau’chus 
Pan’teus 
Pan-the’a 
Pan’the-on or 
Pan-the’on 
Pan’thi-des 
Pan-tho’i-des 
Pan’tho-us 
Pan-ti-ca-pes’um 
Pan-tic’a-pes 
Pan-til'i-us 
Pan-tol’a-bus 
Pa-ny‘a-ais 
Pa-pes'us 
Pa-pha'ges 
Pa’phi-a 

Pa 'phi-i 
Paph’la-gon 
Paph-lag’o-nes 
Paph-la-go’ni-a 
Pa-pi-a’nus 
Pa’pi-as 
Pa-pin-i-a’nus 
Pa-pin‘i-us 
Pa-piri-a 
Pa-pir’i-us 
Pa-pre’mis 
Pa-pyri-us 
Par-a-bys ton 
Par-a-che-lo’is 
Par-a-chel-o-i’- 
tee 


Par-a-cle’tus 
Pa-rac’ly-tus 
Par’a-da 
Par-a-di'sus 
Pa-reet’a-cse 
Par-x-to'ni-i 
Par-z-to’ni-um 
Pa’rah, &. 
Par-a-la is 
Par’a-li 
Par’a-lus 
Pa-ram’o-ne 
Pa‘ran, &. 
Par-a-pi-o' tee 
Par-a-po-ta’mi-@ 


CLASSICAL AXD BCEIPTURAL KAMES. 





Par-shau-da tia, 
s 


Pas the ta 


Pars - then -v-pe' - 


us 
Par-then' v-pe 
Par-tlu ui 
Par-thy< ne 
Partu-la 
Parw ah, s. 
Par-va iw, « 
Paery adres 
Po-ryese-tis 


Pa-ta'vi-um 
Pate.la'na 
Pae-ter'cu-lus 
Pa-the'us, s. 
Path’ rons, «. 
Path-ru‘sim, 8 
Pa-Uscho-ris 
Patli-zi thes 
Pa-tru’ bi-us 
Patrou-cle'a 
Pa-tro’cles 
Pat ro-cil'des 
Pa-tro‘clus or 
Pat ro-clus 
Pa-tul’ct-us 
Pa‘u, 8. 
Pau-li'na 
Pau-li‘nus 
Pau-sa‘i-as 
Pau'si-as 
Pau-si-M' pon 
Pau-su-la'nl 
Po-da' us 
Ped'a-hel, 8 
Pe-dah‘zur, «. 


Ped'a-sua 
Pe-dj-a' nus 
Pe'di-as 
Pe-di-a’tl-a 
Pe'di-us 
Pe-yaa'i-des 
Peg a-sis 


pee eaus 

Pe- 

Pe’ ah. 8. 
Pe-ka-hi‘ah, 8, 


Fe'kud. ¢. 
Pe-la gi-us 


' Yel a-gun 
_ Fe-lug o-uce 


Ye-ls iuh, e 
Pe!-aU ah, e 
Ye-lar ge 


Fela gi 


Ye-iat ys-a 
Pe-lue-gi-v tis 
Pe-las us 

Pel ates 
Ye-la-ti ah. « 
Pe le ves 

Pe leg. «. 


- Fel e-gun 


, Pe-levu du-nes 


t 


Fe'let. «. 

Pe lieth, 

ve leth-ite. s. 
Fel-¢-thiro ui-s 
Fe leus 

re Ui a-des 
be li-ww 

ve-li ase 
Fe-li des 
Pe-liy uw 
Ye-lig uus 
Fel-i-ux uw 
ke li-vu 

belli um 

Pe]- la’ ua 


ye 
Pel] -pe'aor Pe}- 
y-pl's 


. Pel-o-pe’ia 


Pel-pe us 
Pe-Jop'i-~<das 


 Pe-lo’pi-us 


_ belv-ponse wus. 
Pe-lu ri-as 
| Pe-lo'ris 


Pe-lu run or Pe 


lo'rus 
Pe- lu-si-v’ tes 


Pe-ni‘el, 2. 
Pe-uiu ‘nab, &. 
Pe-ni'nus 
Pen-tap’u-lhs 
Pen-tap’y-le 
Pen-te-dac‘ty- 
lon 
Pen'te-le 
Pen-tell-cus 
Peu-the-al-lea 
Pen theus 
Pen-thi' des 
Pen'thi-lus 
Pen'thy-lus 
Pe-nu’el, «. 
Pe'or, 8. 
Pep-a-rethos 
Pe-phredo 
Pe-re'a 
Per-e/thus 
Per a-tus 
Pe-ra‘zim, «. 
Per-co' pe 
Per-co'si-a 
Per-co'al us 
Per-co'te 
Per-co'tes 
Per-dic’cas 
Per-e-gri'nus 
Pe-ren‘na 
Pe-ren‘nis 
Pe'resh, ¢. 


Perga-mum 
Per’ ga-mus 
ler’ ga-s0 
Pe-ri-an‘der 
Pe-ri-ar’chus 
Per-i-bov’a 
Per-i-bo’mi-us 
Per'i-cles 
Per-i-cli’des 
Per-i-cli‘tus 
Per-i-clym’‘e-ne 
Per-i-clym’e-nus 
Pe-ric’ly-tus 
Per-ic-ti’o-ne 
Pe-ri‘da, ¢. 





' Per-Le-ge tes Phu! a-ris 
Per-i- res Pua)-da‘ius, ¢. 

' Pe-rig ¢-nes Pla ic-as 
Fe-rig ne , Pie he ws, 

: Fer-+-la us ' Pha‘lec, «. 
re-ril'la Pis'‘leg, «. 
Feri lus Pha-le reus 
Per-i-me de .Pha-le rob os 
Per-i-ne'lae Phs-le rum 
Pes-i-me‘le Phs-le rus 
Pet-i-mel i-des Pual lu. a. 
ye-riv thus Pua-lvu re 

. Per-i-petetitci Phaleo-ria or 

. Fernp satus Phs-lo r-a 
Pe-riph a-pes Pla) ti. 

| Per i-pliss . Phal tu-el, a. 

_ Pe-riph a-tus Pisa int-me 

‘Per-i-pbe mus) =, Phaw-t-uv plie 
Per-i-phe'tes  —«- Pha-na ves 

| Per-l-pho-re tas Plis-1ur ue 
Pe-ris era Pha-uay v-ra 
Pers the-nes =, Phau-a-ru s 
Fe-rit s-pus Phs-usa tes 
be riz-zite, Pls w-um 
Per’ me-nas, a. Phan vu-cles 
Per-mes bus Phav-o-de mus 
Per-me¢ aus Pha-uved J-cus 
Per v« Pha-vow a-clius 
Per-pen'pa | Phs-uve the-nes 
Per-pe-re ui | Phav-v-t a 
Per pe-rus Phan 'v-teus 
Per-ray thes Pha-ny thea 
Per-rhe' bi-a Phau o-tis 
Per-ex us Phan-tu‘ei-a 
Per-ce'a Pha-uu ¢l, « 
Fer-ec'is Pha-rac i-des 
Perseph'one Phar acim, @ 

' Persepolis re 

| Per seus Phara-cub (fi'- 

, Per-sin' o-us ro), 4. 

Per-si nus | Pha ras ma-nes 

. Fer si-us Pha-ra-tho ui, 
| Per ti-nax | Dhar- be ‘lus 

Pe-ru‘da, 8. Phar don 

| Pe-ru'ei 3 . Phares, ¢ 
Per-u-si'nus =| Pha‘rez,s 
| Pes-cen’‘ni-us ' Pha-ri'ra, 8 

| Pes-al'nus Phari te 
Petal Pha ri-us 
Pe-ta’lice Phar-me-cu s2 
Pet'a-lus Phar-na-ba zus 
Pe-te'li-a Phar-na'ce 
Pete-li‘nous Phar ua-ces 
Pe'te-on Phar-na ci-a 
Pe te-us Phar-na-pa‘tes 
Pe-tha-hfah, s. | Phar-nas pes 
Pe thor, 8. Phar-nu'chus 
Pe-thu‘el, 8. Pha‘rush, « 
Pe-tili-a Phar par, s. 
Pe-til'i-us Phar-sa‘li-a 
Pe-ti‘na Phar-sa‘lus or 
Pet -o-ef'ris Phar-sa'los 
Pe-w'vi-o Pha-ru‘si-i 
Petra Phar y-gx 
Pe-tre’a Phas-a-¢'lis 
Pe-tre‘lus Pha-se’ah, « 
Pet-ri-a’na Pha-se'lis 
Pe-tri num Pha-si-a'na 
Pe-tro‘ni-a Pha'si-as 
Pe-tro’ni-us Phas‘i-ron, & 
Peu'ce Phas as-ron, s 
Peu-ced’s- nos Phav-o-ri‘pus 
Peu-ces tes Pha-yl‘lus 
Peu-ce’ti-a Pha-ze’mon 
Peu-ce ti-i Phe’be, «. 
Peu-ci’ni Phe-gz’'a 
Peu-co-la’us Phe’geus 
Pe-ul'thal, 8 Phe'gi-a 
Pex-o-lo’rus Phe’ia 
Pha‘ath Mo’ab,| Phel‘lo-e 

s. Phe'mi-x 
Phac’a-reth, ¢ Phe’ mi-us 
Pha:-a’ces Phe-mon’o-e 
Phw-a‘ci-a | Phen-e-be’this 
Pha di-ma | Phe-ne’'um 
Phiaod’i-mus Phe-ne'us (a 
Phas dri-a man) 
Phw-mon’o-e Phe'ne-us (@ 
Pha-nag’o-re lake 
Phs-nar e-te Phe-ni‘ce, 8. 
Pha ne-as Phe-ni'ci-a, s. 
Pha-en’na Phe-re’ us 
Pha-en’nus Phe-rau’‘les 
Phw-nom’e-ne | Pher’e-cles 
Phw-nom’e-nus | Pher’e-clus 
Pha’e-thon Phe-rec’ra-tes 
Pha-e-thon’ti-as | Pher-e-cy’a-dee 
Pha-e-thu’sa Pher-e-cy’des 
Pha-gi ta Pher-en-da tes 
Pha’i-nus Pher-e-ni’ce 
Phai’sur, 8. Phe-reph‘a-te 
Phal-a-cri’ne Phe.-re'ti-as 
Pha-lx’cus Pher-e-ti’ma 
Pha-lw'si-a Phe-ri’‘num 
Pha-lan’thus Phi’a-le 
Pha-la’ra or! Phi-a’li-a 

Phal’a-ra Phi’a-lus 


Piit eweth, « | Phin oe, 
Plu-ce on , Phin'e-ts, « 
Phi chul. «. | Phi'pe-has. 4 
Pluic o-res Phi-ne um 
Pind 'i-ap | Phi neus 
Phid'i-le | Phs-ni des 
Pii-dip pi-des = Pin ti-a 
Pui-dit'}-a ' Phiv ti-as 
Ph:-do'las Phi'son.a 
Phuc-o-la us Phieg e-thop 
Phi-du lev. Phie gun, « 

. Phad y-ie Puile gy -2 
Ploy-wie a Phie gy-as 
Pl-ga lei Phie-gy + is 
Phi-sdel phi-a Phb-aai-a 

or Phil-a-del Phivg o-ne 

pli « Ph ‘tor 
Phil-s-del phus Pho-cwa 
Piu-be ni . Phoc as-is 
Phi-le us | Pho ov-w 
Phil-«-le' thes Pho’'ovus 
Pli-lam men | Pho'ci-on 
Phi-lar chee, a - Pho-cy] i-des 
Phi-lar chus | Phoebe 
Pui-lur’e-tus | Pow-be’ ur 
Pii-lar gy-rus) | Phe-be'ns 

U e-~x | Phab‘i-das 
Phil c-as Pho-big e-na 
Phi-le‘vus | Pho-ni've or 
Phi-lk mea Phe-nic'i-s 
Phi-le por Pbe-ni‘oes 
Plil e-rus | Phe-nic i-des 

_ Pii-le‘ai-as | Phw-ni cus 

| Phi-}e'si-ns Phen-i-cu'sa 

| Phil-e-tx rus Pho-nis sa 
Phi-le tas | Pho’ te-um 

, Pui-le' tes Phol 0-e 
Pto-le tur | Pho-mo'this 
Phi-le tus Phor-cy nis 
Phi-leu menos | Phormi~ 
Phi-li‘pe Pho-ro neus 
Phi-lin na Phor-o-ni dz 
Phi-li' nus | Pho-rv'nis 

' Phi-lip-pe'i | Pho'ras, «. 
Phil-ip-pe'us Phos phv-rus 

| Phi-lip’pi Pho-ti'nus 

| Phi-lippides , Pho'ti-us 

| Ptul-ip-pop'o-lis Phra-a tes 
Phi-lip'pus Phra-at i-ces 
Phi-liscus _—«| Phra-da'tes 

| Phi-lis'ti-a dx 

, Phi-lis‘ti-a, a Phra-ha tes 
Phil-is-ti'des Phra-or’ tes 
Phi-lis’tim, 8. Phrasi-cles 
Phi-lis tine, ¢. Phras-i-cli‘des 
Phi-lis'ti-on Phras-i-de'mus 

| Phi-lis‘ tas Phra-sid'o-tus 
Phil-v-bo-o’tas | Phras-i-me'de 
Phi-loch’o-rus ‘ Phras‘i-mus 
Phil'o-cles Phrat-a-pher’- 
Phil-o-cli‘des nes 
Phi-loc’ra-tes Phri-co'nis 
Phil-oc-te‘tes Phro-ne'sis 
Phil-o-cy prus | Phron’i-ma 
Phil-o-da-me'a © Phra i'o- 
Phil-o-de’mus nes 
Phi-lod’i-ce Phry ges 
Phil-o-do-re’tas , Phryg’i-a 
Phil-o-dulus Phrygi-us 
Phil-o-la’us Phryn’i-chus 
Phi-lol’o-gus -on'i-des 
Phi-lom’a-che Phthi'a 
Phi-lom’vro-tus | Phthi-o’tes 
Phil-o-me'de Phthi-o'tis 
Phil-o-me'des Phud (u as in 
Phil-o-me'la ), & 
Phil-o-me‘lus Phu'rah, s 
Phi-lom’e-nes Phu’rim, s. 
Phil-o-me'twr Phat (u as in 
Phil-o-mu’sus bul), 8. 
Phil-o-ni’cus Phu'vah, s. 
Phi-lon’i-des Phy-a’ces 
Phil-o’nis Phyge-la 
Phi-lon‘o-e Phy-gel’lus, s. 
Phi-lon’o-me Phyl'a-ce 
Phi-lon’o-mus_ | Phyl-a-ce’is 
Phi-lop’a-tor Phy-lac’i-des 
Phil’o-phron Phyl’a-cus 
Phil-o-pe’men | Phy-larchus 
Phi-lop’o-nus Phyl-e’is 
Phil-o-ro’mus Phy’leus 
Phil’o-son Phy-li’des 
Phil-o-steph’a- | Phyl'i-ra 

nus Phyl-la’ li-a 
Phi-los’tra-tus | Phyl-le’is 
Phi-lo’tas Phyl 'li-us 
Phi-lot’e-ra Phyl-lod’o-ce 
Phi-lo'the-a Phy-lom’a-chus 
Phil-o-the’rus | Phy-lon’o-me 


Phi-lo'the-us 
Phil-o-ti’mus 
Phi-lo'tis 
Phi-lox’e-nus 
Phil’y-ra 
Phil-y-re‘is 
Phil’y-res 
Phi-lyr’i-des 


Phy-rom’‘a-chus 
Phys-cel’la 
Phys‘co-a 
Phys-i-og-no’- 


Phys-sa-de'a 
Phy-tal'i-des 
Phyt’a-lus 








PJi-ne Ber, & 


wy 
Tt 

E 

o 





Pis-is-trat’ i-des | 


Pi-the’con Col’- 


pos 
Pith-e-cu’sa 
Pith-e-cu’see 
Pi-the’nor 
Pi-thi’‘nus 
Pith-o-la'us 
Pi-tho’le-on 
Pi’‘thom, 8. 
Pi-thom’e-re 
Pi'thon, s. 
Pit'ta-cus 
Pit-the’is 
Pit’theus 
Pit-u-la’ni 
Pit’y-a 
Pit-y-as’sus 
Pit-y-i’a 
Pit-y-o’des 
Pit-y-o-ne’sus 
Pit’y-us 
Pit-y-u’sa 
Pla-cen’ti-a 
Plac-en-ti’ni 
Pla’cl-a 
Pila-cid-e-i-a’‘nus 
Pla-cid’i-a 
Pla-cid‘i-us 


Pien-wor'+i 
Pieo-ra'tas 
Picxz-an're 
Puex-1p'pas 
Pip'i-us 
Pho-tin‘ne oF 


Po-listra-tus 
Pol-i-te’a 
Po-li’tes 
Pol-i-to’ri-uam 
Pol-len’‘ti-a 
Pol li-o 


Po-ly-e’nus 
Po-ly-a-ra‘tus 


| Po-ly-ar’chus 


Po-ly-a-re'tus 
Pol-y-be'tes 
Po-lyb’i-das 
Po-lyb’i- us 


Po-incra tos 
Po-lyc‘ri-tus 
Pol-yc-te'tus 
Po-lyc’ tor 
Pol-y-dse'mon 
Po-lyd’a-mas 
Pol-y-dam'na 
Pol-y-dec'tes 


Pol-y-deu-ce'a 
Pol-y-deu'ces 
Pol-y-do’ra 
Pol-y-do’rus 
Pol-y-gi‘ton 
Po-lyg’i-um 
Pol-yg-no’tus 
Po-lyg’o-nus 


or Po-lym’ni-a 
Pol-y-i’des 
Po-ly-i’dus 
Pul-y-la us 
Pol-y-me’de 
Po-lym’e-don 
Pol-y-me'la 
Po-lym’e-nes 
Pol-y-me’res 
Pol-ym-nes' tes 
Pol-ym-nes tor 
Pol-y-ni'ces 
Pol-y-ni’cus 
Po-lyn’o-e 
Po-lyn’o-me 
Pol’y-nus 
Pol-y-pe’mon 
Pol-y-per chon 
Pol-y-phe’mus 
Pol-y-phi’des 
Pol-y-phon’'tes 
Pol’y-phron 
Pol-y-pi’thes 
Pol-y-po'tes 
Po-lyp’o-rus 
Pol-y-steph’a- 


nus 
Po-lyw the-nes 
Po-lya’tra-tus 
Pol-y-tech’nus 
Po-ly tes 
Pol-y-ti-me’tus 
Pol-y-ti‘mus 
Po-lyt’ro-pus 
Po-lyx’e-na 
Po-lyx’e-nus 
Po-lyx’o 
Pol-y-ze’lus 
Pom-ax-s'thres 
Po-me'’ti-a or Po- 
me'ti-i 
Po-mo’na 
Pom-pe’la 
Pom-pe-ia’nus 
Pom-pe'il 
Pom-pe-i-op’v-lis 
Pom-pe’ius 
Pom’‘pe-lon 
Pom-pil'i-a 
Pom-pil'i-us 
Pom-pis’cus 
Pom-po’ni-a 
Pom.-po’ni-us 
Pom-po-si-a’nus 
Pomp-ti’na 
Pomp-ti’nus 
Pon'ti-a 
Pon'ti-cum Ma’- 
re 
Pon’ti-cus 
Pon-ti’na 
Pon-ti’nus 
Pon’ti-us 
Pon-tom’e-don 
Pon-ton’o-us 
Pon-to-po-ri'a 
Po-pil'i-us 
Po-plic’o-la 
Pop-pa’a 
Pop-pse' us 
Pop-u-lo’ni-a 
Po ra-tha, 8. 
Por'ci-a 
Por'ci-us 
Por-do-se-le’ne 
Por-o-se-le'‘ne 
Por’phy-res 
Por-phyr'i-on 
Por-phyr’i-us 
Por-phy-rog-en - 
ni’tus 
Por’ri-ma 
Por-sen’na 
Por’se-na 
Por'ti-us Fes’- 
tus, «. 
Por-tum-na li-a 
Por-tum’nus 
Por-tu’nus 
Po-sid’e-a 
Po-sid’e-on 
Po-si’des 
Pos-i-de’'um 
Po-si’don 
Pos-i-do’ni-a 
Pos-i-do’ni-us 
Po’'si-o 
Pos-ai-do'ni-um 


or 


Pos-thu’mi-a 
Pos-thu’mi-us 
Post’ hu-mus 
Pos-tu’mi-us 
Post-ver'ta 
Po-tany’i-des 
Pot’a-mon 
Pot’a-mus 
Po-thi’nus 
Pot-i-dw'a 
Po-ti’‘na 
Pot'i-phar, s. 
Pot-i-phe’ra, 8. 
Po-tit'i-i 
Po-ti‘tus 
Pot-ni’a-des 
Pot'ni-sx 

Pot’ u-a 

Prac’ ti-us 
Prre-nes te 
Pren-es-ti’ni 
Pre-to’ri-us 
Prae-tu’ti-um 
Pra’si-i 
Pras’i-nus 
Pra-teem’e-nes 
Prat’i-nas 
Pra-ti’te 
Pra-tom’o-lus 
Prat-o-ni’cus 
Prax-ag’0-ras 
Prax’ i-as 
Prax-i-bu’lus 
Prax-id’a-mas 
Prax-id'i-ce 
Prax-il’e-os 
Prax-in’o-a 
Prax-i’nus 
Prax-iph’a-nes 
Prax-it’e-les 
Prax-ith’e-a 
Pre’li-us 
Pre-u'ge-nes 
Prex-as’ pes 
Pri-a-me’is 


Prim.-i-pi‘lus 
Pri’o-la 
Pri‘o-las 
Pri-o-no’tus 
Pris‘ca, 8. 
Pris-ci-a’nus 
Pris-cil'la 
Pris-ci’nus 
Priv-er-na tes 
Pri-ver’num 


Pro-cil'i-us 
Pro-cil’la 
Pro-cil'lus 
Pro-cle’a 
Pro-cli’des 
Proc-on-ne’sus 
Pro-co’pi-us 
Pro-crus tes 
Proc’u-la 
Proc-u-le’ius 
Proc-u-li’na 
Proc’u-lus 
Pro'cy-on 
Prod’i-cus 
Prod’ro-mus 
Pro’e-dri 
Pro-er na 
Prost ’i-des 
Pro-la’us 
Prol’o-chus 
Prom’‘a-chus 
Pro-nia’thi-on 
Prom’e-don 
Prom-e-nw’a 
Prom ’e-nes 
Prom’e-rus 
Pro-me’theus 
Prom-e-thi‘a 
Pro-me’this and 
Prom-e-thi’des 
Prom’e-thus 
Prom’‘u-lus 
Pro-nap’i-des 
Pron’‘o-e 
Pron’o-mus 


Pro-pot’i-des 
Pro-pon’ tis 
Fropy-lma 
Pros’do-cas 
Pros-e-le’ni 
Prvu-ser pi-na 
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Proth’o-us 
Prot-i-de’mus 
Prot-o-ge-ne’a 
Pro-tog’e-nes 
Prot-o-ge-ni'a 
Prot-o-me-di’a 


Psam-men’i- 


tus 
Psam-met i-chus 
Pse-bo’a 
Pse-ne’rus 
Pseu-do-ce’lis 
Pseu‘do-lus 
Pseu-dop’y-lx 
Pseu-dos’ to-mos 
Psy-cho-man- 

te’um 
Psyt-ta-li’a 
Ptar’e-nus 
Pte-le’a 
Pte’le-os 
Pte’le-um 


Ptol-e-der'ma 
Ptol-e-mas’um 
Ptol-e-ma’us 
Ptol-e-ma is 
Ptol-e-me'us, 8. 
Ptol’i-cus 


Pub-lic’i-us 
Pub-lic’o-la 
Pub'li-us 
Pu‘dens, 8. 
Pu-di'ca 

Pul w as in 


Pu'pi-us 
Put (u asin but), 


Pu'ti-el, s. 


Pyl’a-des 
Py- 


Py-re‘i-cus 
Pyr-e-nae'i 
Pyr-e-nsw’ us 
Py-re’ne 


Py-re’tus (Cen- 
taur) 

Pyr’e-tus (river) 

Pyr-go-pol-i-ni’- 


Py-thog’e-nes 
Pytholaus 
Pyth-o-ni’ce 
Py-thon’i-ci 
Pyth-o-ni’cus 
Pyth-o-nis’sa 
Py-thoph’a-nes 
Py-thop’o-lis 
Pyt’ta-lus 
Pyx-aga-thus 
Pyx-i-ra'‘tes 
Pyx-i’tes 


Q. 


Qua-dra'ta 
Quad-ra-til‘la 
Qua-dra’tus 
Quad'ri-ceps 
Quad’ri-frons 
Qua-ri-a'tes 
Qua’ri-us 
Qui-e’tus 
Quinc-ti-a’nus 
Quinc-til’i-a 
Quine ti-us 
Quin-qua tri-a 
Quin-qua‘trus 
Quln-quen-na'- 


es 
Quin-quev'i-ri 
Quin-til’i-a 
Quin-til-i-a’nus 


Qui-ri’‘pa 
Quir-i-na‘li-a 
Quir-i-nalis 
Qui-ri’nus 
Qui-ri'tes 


R e 
Ra’a-mah, 8. 


Ra’‘chal, 2. 


Ra’mah, 8. 

Ra-ma-tha’'im, 8. 
Ram’a-them, 8. 
Ra’math Le‘hi, 


8. 
Ra’math Miz’- 


Ra-thu’mus, s. 
Ra-tu’me-na 
Rau’ra-ci or 
Rau ri-ci 
Ra-ven’na 
Rav-en-na’tes 
Re-aiah, 8. 
Re-a’te 
Re-bec’ca, 8. 
Re-bek’ah, &. 
Reb’i-lus 
Re’chab, s. 
Re’chab-ites, ¢. 
Re’chah, ¢. 
Rec-ti’na 
Re.-dic’u-lus 
Red’o-nes 
Re-e-la‘iah, s. 
Re-el’ias, 8. 
Re’gem, 8. 
Re’yem Me’lech. 


Re’kem, 8. 
Re-ma-li’ah, s. 
Re’meth, s. 
Rem’mi-us 
Rem’/mon, 8. 
Rem’mon Me- 
tho’ar, @. 
Rem/‘o-ra 


Rhid’a-go 
Rhi-o’ne 


Rhox-a’na or 
Rox-a’na 
Rhox-o-la’ni 
Rhu-te’ni and 
Ra-the'ni 
Rhyn’da-cus 


Rhyti-us 
Ri’bal, s. 
Rib‘lah, 8. 
Ric’i-mer 
Rim'mon, 8. 
Rim’mon Pa’rez, 


8. 
Rin-gi-be’ri 
Rin’nah, s. 


Ru-bi-e’nus 
Ra-bi’go 
Ru-bre’nus 
Ru’ bri-us 
Ru-ci-na'tes 


Ru‘di-e 
Ru-di‘ni 
Ruf-fi’'nus 


Ruth (u as in 
truth), s. 
Ru-the’ni 
Ru’ti-la 
Ru-til’i-us 
Ru‘ti-lus 
Ru’tu-ba 
Ru’tu-bus 
Ru’tu-li 
Ru'tu-pee 
Ru-tu’jd-s 
Ru-ta-pf’nus 


S. 


Sab’a-con 
Sa-bac-tha’ni, s. 
Sab-a-di’ bes 
Sa-ba'l 
Sab-a-ge’na 
Sa-ba’oth, 8. 


Sa-bin-i-a’nus 
Sa-bi’nus 
Sa-bi’ra 
S8ab-lo’nes 
8a-bo'ci 
Sab’ra-cs 
Sab’ra-ta 
8a-bri’na 
Sab’tah, s. 
Sab’te-chah, s. 


Sac-che’ni 
Sac-cop’o-des 
Sach-a-li’ tee 
Sach-a-li'tes 
Sa-cra‘ni 
Sa-cra'tor 
Sac’ro-ne 
Sa’cro-vir 
Sad’a-les 
Sa-da-mi’as, s. 
Sa’das, s. 
Sad-de’us, 8. 
Sad‘duc, ¢. 
Sad‘du-cee, 8. 
Sa’doc, 8. 


Sa-git’ta 
Sag-un-ti’nns 


8a-la’ 
la’pi-re 
Sa-lar’i-a 
Sa-las‘si 
Sa-la’thi-el, a. 
Sal’cah, s. 
Sal’chah, se. 
Sal-du’ba 
Sa-le’ius 


Sal’mah, s. 


Sal-o-du’rum 


S8al’o-mon 


Sal-vid-i-e’nus 
Sal’ vi-us 
Sa’ly-es 
Sam’a-el, 8. 
Sa-ma‘ias, a. 
Sa-ma'ri-a or 
Sam-a-ri‘a 
Sam-a-ri’ta 
Sam-ar-o-bri’va 
Sa’me-as 
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San -cho-ni’a- 
thon 
San’‘da-cus 
San-da-li-o'tis 
San-da’li-um 
San-di’on 
San-do’ces 
S8an-dro-cot' tus 
San‘ga-la 
San-ga ri-us 
San-i-de’a 
San‘ni-v 
San-nyr‘i-on 
San-san‘nah, &. 
Ban’to-nes «aud 
San‘to-ni 
San-tou’ i-cu3 


Sa-pe’'i or Sa- 
phe’ 


Saph’a-rus 
Sa’phat, a. 
Saph-a-ti’as, 2. 
Sa-pheth, s 
8a’phir, s. 
Sap-i-re’ne or 
Sap-i-ri‘ne 
Sa-pi'res 
Sa-po’res 
Sap - pha-ri’ tex 


(sap = saf) 
Sap- phi ra (sap 
Sap pho’ (ea p= 


Sar-a-bi'as, 8. 
Sar-a-ce’ne 
Sar-a-ce’ni 
8a-rac’o-ri 
Sa’rah, ¢. 

Sa’rai or Sa-ra’i, 


8. 
Sa-ra‘iah, s. 
Sa-ra‘ias, s. 
Sar’a-mel, «. 
Sar-a-ine’ne 
Sa-ran'ges 
Sar-a-pa’ni 
Sa’raph, s. 
Sar’a-pis 
Sar’a-sa 

Sa-ras’ pa-des 
Sa-ra'vus 
Sar-ched’o-nus, 


8. 
Sar-dan-a-pa’lus 
Sar-de’ne 

Sar’ de-on 
Sar’di-ca 
Sar-din’'i-a 

Sar’ do-nes 
Sar-don’i-cus 


Sar-men'tus 
Sar’ na-cus 
Sar-ni'us 
Sa’ron, &. 
S8a-ron’i-cus Si’- 


Sa-tas’'pes 
Sath - ra - bu’ za- 
nes, 8. 
Sat-i-bar-za'nes 
Sa-tic’u-la and 
8a-tic’u-lus 
Sa-tra’'i-dsxs 
Bat-ra-pe'a 
Sat-ra-pe'ni 


Sat’ra-pes 
Sat-ra-pi’a 
Sat’ri-cum 
Sat’ri-cus 
Sa-trop’a-ccs 
Sat‘u-ra 
Sat-u-re’ius 
Sat-ur-nali-a 
Sa-turni-a 
Sat-ur-ni’nus 
Sa-turni-us 
Sa-tur’nus 
Sat’y-ri 
Sat’y-ron 
Sat'y-rus 
Sau-fe’ius 
Sau-ni’ te 
Sau-roni‘a-te 
Sav’a-ran, 8. 
Sa-vi'as, 8. 
Sav-in-ca‘tes 
Sa-vo'na 
Sax’o-nes 
Sceev'o-la 
Sca-i-da’va 
Scal’a-bis 
Scal'pi-um 
Sca-man‘der 
Sca-man’dri-us 


Scel-e-ra’tus 
Sce-ni' te 
Sce’va (sé’va), 8. 
Sche’di-a 
Sche’di-us 
Sche'ri-a 
Sche-ne’is 
Scho‘neus 
Sci-ap’o-des 
Sci’a-this or Si’- 
a-this 
Sci‘a-thosa 
Sci’dros 
Sci-lu’rus 
Sci-o’ne 
Sci-pi'a-diu 
Sci-pi’a-des 
Scip’i-o 
Sci-ra‘di-uni 
Sci-ri’ tes 
Sci-ri’tis 
Sci-ron‘i-des 
Scir’to-nes 
Scle’ri-as 
Sco-li’tas 
Scol’o-ti 
Scop-e-li’nus 
Scop’e-los 
Sco'pi-um 
Scor-dis’ci and 
Scor-dis'cx 
Sco-ti‘nus 
Scot-o-di’ne 
Sco-tus’sa 
Scri-bo'ni-a 
Scri-bo-ni-a’nus 
Scri-bo’ni-us 
Scy-di’ses 
Scyl’a-ce 
Scyl-a-ce’um 
Scyl-la’um 
Scyl'li-as 
Scy-lu’rus 


Scy-thi’nus 
Scy-thop’o-lis 
Scy-thop-o-li’ te 
Se’ba, 8. 
Se-bas ta 
Seb -as-te’a or 
Seb.as-ti’a 
Seb-as-te’ni 
Seb-as-top’o-lis 
Se‘bat, s. 
Seb’e-da 


Seb-en-du’nuw | Sep-tem’tri-o 
Sep-tim’i-us 
Sep-ti-mur-le‘ius 


Seb-en'ny-tus 
Se-be’this 
Se-be’ thus 
Se-be’tos 
Se-be’tus 
Se-bi’nus 
Se-bo’sus 
Sec'a-cah, 2. 
Sec’e-la 
Sech-e-ni'as, 8. 
Se’chu, s. 
Sec-ta’nus 
Se-cun’dus 


Se-gun’ti-um 


8e-gu’ si-o 


Sel-do’mus 
Se’led, 8. 
Sel-e-mi’a, 8. 
Sel-e-mi'as, 8. 
Se-lem’nus 
8e-le’no 
Sel-eu-ce’na or 
Se-leu’cis 
Sel-eu-ci’a or Sel- 
eu-ce’a 
Se-leu'ci-dzs 
Se-leu’cis 
Se-leu-co-be’lis 
Se-leu‘cus 
Sel’go- 
Se-lim’nus 
Se.li‘nus 
Se’li-us 
Sel-la’si-a 
Sel-le’is 
Sel'le. tae 
Se-lym’bri-a 
Se-ma-chi'‘ah, 8. 
Se-ma‘iah, s. 
Se-ma’‘na (Silva) 
Sem-bri’tss 
Sem’e-i, 8. 
Sem’e-le 
Se-mel’li-us, 8. 
Sem-.-en-ti’nus 
Se-mid’e-i 
Sem-i-ger-ma’ni 
Sem-i-gun’tus 
Se-mir a-mis 
Sem’no-nes 
Sem-no’the-i 
Se-mo’nes 
Sem-pro‘ni-a 
Sem-pro‘ni-us 
Se-mu'ri-um 
Se-na‘ah, &. 
Sen’e-ca 
Se‘neh, 2. 
Se’ni-a 
Se’nir, s. 
Sen-nach’e-rib or 
Sen-na-che’ rib, 


Sen’ o-nes (Gaul) 
Se-no’nes (/taly) 
Sen-ti-na’tes 
Sen-ti’num 
Sen-ti’nus 
Sen‘ti-us 
Se-nu’ah, 8. 
Se-o’rim, 8. 
Se’phar, 8. 
Se-pha’rad, 8. 
Se-phar-va/im,s. 
Se-phe’la, s. 
Se'pi-as 
Se-pla'si-a 


Sep’ ti-mus 
Seq‘ua-na 
Seq’ua-ni 
Se’rah, s. 
Se-ra‘iah, s. 
Se-ra‘nus 
Ser-a-pe’um 
Se-ra‘pl-o 
Se-ra’pi-on 
Se-ri‘ pis 
Ser-bo'nis 
Se’red, s. 
Se-re'na 


Se-re-ni-a’bus 


Se-re’nus 
Ser-ges’tus 
Seryi-a 
Ser’gi-us 
Ser’i-cus 
Se-ri’phus 
Ser’ my-la 
Se’ron, &. 
Ser-ra’nus 


Ser-ri’um or Ser- 


rhi’um 
Ser-to’ri-us 
Se’rug, 8. 
Ser-vi-a’nus 
Ser-vil'i-a 


Ser-vil-i-a’nus 


Ser-vil'i-us 
Ser’ vi-us 

Ses-a-me‘ni 
Sea’a-mum 


Ses-a-re’thus 


Se’sis, s. 


Se- 808 ‘tris or Ses- 


Set’i-da 
Set-i-da’va 
Seu’thes 
Se-ve'ra 


Se-ve-ri-a’nus 


Se-ve’rus 
Sex'ti-a 
Sex-til’i-a 
Sex-ti’lis 
Sex-til’i-us 
Sex’ ti-us 


Sha-a-lab’bin, s. 
Sha-al’bim, . 


Sha’aph, s. 


Sha-a-ra‘im, 8. 
Sha-ash’gaz, s. 
Shab’be-thai, 4. 
Sha-chi’a, &. 


Shad'‘da-i, s. 


Shad’rach, g. 


Sha’ge, s. 
Sha- 


8. 
Sha’lem, s. 
Sha’lim, a. 


Shal’i-sha, se. 
Shal'le-cheth, s. 


Shal’lum, s. 
Shal’lun, 8. 
Shal’mai, s. 


Shal’man, 2. 
Shal-man-e’ser, 


8. 
Sha’ma, s. 


Sham-a-ri’ah, &. 


Sha'med, s. 
Sha’'mer, 8. 
Shan'gar, 8. 


Sham’‘huth, «. 
Sham’mah, 8. 
Sham’mai, s. 
Sham‘moth, . 
Sham-muv’a, 8. 
Sham-mu’ah, 8. 
Sham-she-ra‘i, 8. 
Sha’pham, g. 


Sha’phan, 8. 
Sha’phat, s. 
Sha’pher, s. 
Shar’a-i, 2. 


Sha- ra‘im, 8. 


Sha’rar, 8. 


Shar-e’zer, 32. 


Sha’ron, 8. 


Sha-ru‘hen, 8. 


Sep’pho-ris (sep; Shash’a-i, a. 


=aef) 
Sep-tem'pe-da 


Sha’shak, 8. 
Sha’ul, s. 


a-ra'im, 8. 
Sha-haz’i-mah,s. 
Sha-haz’i-math, 


Sha’veh, s. 

Sha'veh Ki-ri-a- 
tha‘im, s. 

Shav’ sha, &. 


She’ ar Ja ‘ahub, 
She’ba, &. 


She-ba-ni’ah, a. 
Sheb‘a-rim, s. 
She’ ber, 8. 
Sheb‘na, «. 
She-bu’el, s. 
Shec-a-ni’ah, 3. 
Shech-a-ni’ah, s. 
She’chem, a. 
She-de’ur, a. 
She-ha-ri’ah, ¢, 
She’lah, s. 
Shel-e-mi’ah, 8. 
She’leph, s. 
She’lesh, a. 
Shel‘o-mi, ¢ 
She-lo’mith, a. 
She-lo’moth, s. 
She-lu’mi-el, »«. 
She’ma, 8. 
Shem’a-ah, 8. 
She-ma’‘iah, «. 
Shem-a-ri‘ah, «. 
Shem-e’ ber, s. 
She’mer, s. 
She-zi’da, 8. 
She-mi’dah, a. 
Shem’i-nith, «. 
She-mir’a-muth, 


8. 
She-mu’el, s. 
She-na‘zar, 8. 
She’nir, s. 
She’pham, s. 
Sheph-a-thi’ ah, 


Sheph-a-ti’ah, 8. 
She’phi, ¢. 
She’pho, s. 
She-phu’phan, s. 
She'rah, «. 
Sher-e-bi'ah, ¢. 
She’resh, 8. 
She-re’zer, 8 
She’shach, sz. 
She’shai, s. 
She’shan, s. 
Shesh-baz’zar, 8. 
She’thar, 3. 
She’thar Boz’- 
nai, 8. 
She'va, s. 
Shib’‘bo-leth, a. 
Shib’mah, «. 
Shic’ ron, 8. 
Shig-gai’'on, 8. 
Shi- ‘o-noth, &. 
Shi‘hon, 
Shi’hor, by 
Shil'hi, s. 
Shil’him, «. 
Shil‘lem, s. 
Shi-lo‘ah, e. 
Shi'loh, s. 
Shi-lo‘ni, s. 
Shi’lon-ite, ¢. 
Shil’shah, s. 
Shi-me‘ah, «. 
Shi-me’am, &. 
Shi-me’ath, ¢. 
Shim’e-i, ¢. 
Shim’ 6-on, 8. 


Shim’‘rath, 2. 
Shim’ri, s. 
Shim’rith, s. 
Shim’ron, s. 
Shim’shal, s. 
Shi'nab, s. 
Shi’nar, a. 
Shi’phi, s. 
Shiph’rah, s. 
Shiph’tan, 3. 
Shi’sha, s. 
Shi’shak, 2. 
Shit’rai, «. 
Shit’tim, s. 
Shi’za, a. 
Sho’a, 8. 
Sho’‘ah, s. 
Sho’bab, s. 
Sho’bach, a. 
S8ho’bai, a. 


Sho’bal, s. 
Sho’bek, s. 
Sho’bi, «. 
Sho’choh, «. 
Sho’ham, zs. 
Sho’mer, 8. 
Sho’phach, «. 
Sho’phan, ¢. 
Sho-shan’ nim, s. 
Shu’a, s. 

Shu’ ab, 8. 
Shu’al, s. 
Shu’ba-el, &. 
Shu’ham, «. 
Shw’hite, s. 
Shu’la-mite, s. 
Shu’math-ite. s. 
Shu’nam-ite, sz. 
Shu’nem, s. 


Shu’ thal-hites, 8. 
Shu’ the-lah, s. 
Si‘a-ha, s. 
Bi’ba, s. 
Sib’be-cal, 8. 
Sib’be-chai, a. 
Sib’bo-leth, s. 
Sib-e-re’ne 
Sib’e-ris 
Sib’mah, s. 
Sib-ra’im, s. 
Si-bu’ri-us 
Sib-u-za’tes 
Si-cam’ bri 


8t-ci'nus 
Sic’o-ris 
Bic’o-rus 
Sic’u-li 
Sic’u-lus 
Sic’y-on (sish’i- 


on 
Sic-y-o’ni-a 
Sid-a-ce’ne 
Sid’dim, a. 
Si’de, s. 
Si-de’le 
Si-de’ne 
Si-de’ro 
Sid-i-ci’‘num 
Si’don, 8. 
Si-do’nes 
Sid’o-nis or Si- 
do'nis 


Si-do’ni-us 
at ee um or Si- 
eum 

sis -gi’o-noth, «. 

Sig’ ni-a 

Sig-ni‘nus 

Sig-o-ve’sus 

Sig-u-lo’nes 

Big’ u-nw, Si-gy’- 
ni, or Bi-gyn’- 


ns 
Si‘hon, @. 
Si’hor, se. 
Si-la’na 
Bi-la’nus 
Sil’a-rus 
Si'las, s. 
Si-le’ni 
Si-le’nus 
Sil-i-cen’se 
Sil’i-us 
Sil’la, @. 
8i-lo’ah, s. 
Si-lo’am, a. 
Si-lo’as, a. 
8i-lo’e, s. 
Bil’pi-a 
Sil’si-lis 
Sil-va’nus 
Sil’ vi-as 
Si-man’ge-lus 
Sim-briv'i-us or 

Sim-bru 'vi-us 
Si-me‘na 
Sim’e-ni 
Si-me’nus 
Sim’e-on, s. 


Si-me ‘thusorSy-, Soph’e-reth, s. 
So'ph 


me’ thus i-a 
Sinv‘i-le Soph’ i-lus 
Sim’i-lis So-phi’nus 
Sim‘mi-as Soph’o-cles 
Sim’‘o-is So-phom’e-ne 
Si‘mon, 8. Sopb-o-ni’as, &. 
Si-mon’i-des Soph-o-nis’ba 
Sim-plic’i-us Soph’ro-na 

im’ri, 8. So-phro’ut-a 

Sim’‘u-lus S8vu-phron’i-cus 
Si’my-lus Soph-ro-nis'‘cus 
Sim’y-ra So-phro‘ni-us 
Si’nai, ¢ So-phros’y ue 
Si-ne’ra So-pi' thes 
Sin’ga-ra Sop’o-lis 
Sin-gu-lo’nes So-rac'tes aid 
Si’nim, se. Bu-rac’ te 
Sin‘ite, ¢. So-ra‘nus 
Sin'na-ces Sor di-ce 
Sin’o-e So’rek, e 
Si-no’pe So-rit’i-a 
Si-no’peus So’'si-a 

-}| 8i-no’pis So-sib'i-us 
Sin’o-rix Sus'i-clea 
Siu-te’is Sos-i-cli‘'des 
Sin-ti’ce Sou-sic’ra-tes 
Sin'ti-i So-sig’e-nes 
Si'on, 8 So’si-i 
Si o'pe Sos'i-lus 
Siph’moth, s. 8o-sim’e-nes 
Sip’pal, s. So-sip’a-ter 
Sip’y-lus So-sip’o-lis 
Si’rach, 8. So-sis’ tra-tus 
Si’rah, s. So-sith’e-us 
Sir-bo’nis So‘si-us 
Si-red‘o-nes Sow’ pi-ta 
Si-re’nes Sus’ the-nes 
Sir’i-on, 8. Soa’ tra-tus 
Sir'i-us Sos xe. tra 
Sir'mi-um Sot’a-des 
Si-ro’mus So’tai, s. 
Sir-o pw‘o-nes | So-te’res 
Si-sam’a.i, 2. So-te’ri-a 
Sis’a-pon So-ter'i-chus 
Sis‘a-ra 8o0-teri-cus 
Sis'ci a 8o-ti-a’tes 
Si-sen’na So’ti-on 
Sis‘e-ra, s. So-ti’ra 
Sis-i-gam'bis or| So‘ti-us 

Sis-y-gam’‘bis | Sox’o-tes 
Sis'i-nes So-zom’e-nus 
Si-sin’nes, &. Spal’e-thra 
Si-syph’i-des Spar-ga-pi’thes 
Sis'y-phus Spar’ ta-cus 
Sit-a-ce’ne Spar-ta’ni or 
Si-tal’ces Spar-ti-a’te 
Si-the’ni Spar-ta’nus 
Sith‘ni-dea Spar-ti-a’pus 
Si-tho’ne Spar’to-cus 
Sith’o-nes Spar-to’lus 
Si-tho’ni-a Spat’a-le 
Sith'v-nis Sper-chi’a 
Sit’i-us Sper-chi’us or 
Sit’nah, 8. Sper-che’us 
Si-tom’a-gus Sper-ma-toph'a- 
Sit’o-nes gt 
Sit’ta-ce Sphac-te’ ri-a 
Sit-te-be'ris Sphe-ce’a 
Si’van, ¢. Sphen’do-ne 
Siz’y-ges Spho’dri-as 
Smer-dom’e-nes } Spi-lu‘me-ne 
Smin’theus Spin’tha-rus 
So-a’na Spi-tam’e-nes 
8o-a'nes Spith-ri-da‘tes 
So-bu’ra Spo-le’ti-um 
So’cho, @. Spo-le‘tum 
So’choh, a Spor’a-des 
So’coh, 8 Spu'ri-us 
Soc’ra-tes Sta-be’ri-us 
Soc-ra-te’um Sta'bi-e 
So'di, ¢. Sta’chys, & 
Sod’om, ¢ Sta-gi'ra 
S8od’o-ma Stag-i-ri‘tes 
Sog-di-a'na Stam’‘e-ne 
Sog-di-a'nus Staph’y-lus 
So-la’nus Sta-sa’nor 
Sol’e-nus Sta’se-as 
So-li‘nus Sta-aic’ra-tes 
Sol-le’'um Sta-sil’e-os 
Sol’o-e Sta-si’mus 
8ol’o-is Sta-ta’nus 
Sol’o-mon, 4 Sta-til'i-a 
8o-lo’na Sta-til'i-us 
8o-lo’ni-um Stat’i-na 
Sol’o-on Sta-ti’ra 
Sol-y-ge’a Sta’ti-us 
Sol'y-ma  and| Steg/a-nos 

Sol’ y-mse Stel-la’tes 
Sol’y-mi Stelli-o 
Sol'y-mus Sten-o-bee’a 
So-me’na Ste-noc’ra-tes 
8on’o-ba Sten’to-ris 
Son-ti’a-tes Sten-y-cle’rus 
Sop’a-ter Steph’a-na 
So-phwn’e-tus | Steph’a-nas, ¢ 
8o-phe’ne Steph’a-nus 
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Ste’phen (sté’-} Su-san’nah (san| Ta-lab‘ro-ca Tau-rom’e-nos | Ter-gem'i-nus | The-mis'te-as Thes’‘ty-lis Til’gath Pil-ne’- 

vn), & = 247), &. Tal-a-co'ry Tau-ro-po-li’a Te’ri-as The-mis'ti-us Thes‘ty-lus ser, 8 
Ste-phu’sa Su-sa’ri-on Ta-las’si-us Tau-rop’o-lus Ter-i-da’tes The-mis-to-cle’a |} Theu-do’ri-a Ti'lon, 8 
Ster’o-pe Su’si, 8. Tal’a-us Tau-ro’pos Teri-gum The-mis'to-cles | Theu'do-tus Ti-me’a 
Ster’o- pes Su.si-a’na Tal’e-tum Tau-ru’bu-le Te-ri’na Them -i-stog’e-| Theu’me-lon Ti-meen’e-tus 
Ster-tin’i-us Su’tri-um Ta-li‘tha Cu’mi, | Tax’‘i-la Te-ri‘o-li nes Theu-me’sus Ti-me’us 
Ste-sag’o-ras Sy’a-ger 8. Tax’‘i-les Ter-men’ti-a The-oc’a-nus, s. | Theu‘te-a Ti-mag’e-nes 
Ste-se‘nor Sy-a’grus Tal’mai, 8. Tax’‘i-li Ter’me-ra The-o-cle’a Thi-al-le‘la Ti-ma-gen’i-das 
Ste-sich’o-rus Syb’a-ris Tal'me-na Ta-yg’e-te Ter me-rus The’o-cles Thim-na’thah, s.| Tim-a-ge’tes 
Stes.-i-cle’a Syb-a-ri’ta Tal’mon, 8. Ta- yg’e-tus Ter-mes’sus or| The’o-clus Thi-od’a-mas Ti-mag’o-ras 
Ste-sim’bro-tus | Syb-a-ri’tis Tal’sas, 8. Te-a’num Ter-me’sus The-o-clym‘e-| This’o-a Ti-man‘dri-des 
Sthen-e-ha’‘a Syb’e-rus Tal-thyb'i-us Te’a-rus Ter’ mi-nus nus Tho-an-te‘a Ti-man’ge-lus 
Sthen-e-la'i-das | Syb’o-ta Ta'mah, s. Te-a'te-a or Te-| Terp-sich’o-re | The-oc‘ly-tus Tho-an’ti-as Ti-ma’‘nor 
Sthen’e-las Syb’o-tas Ta'mar, 8. a’-te Ter-ra-ci’na The-oc’ri-tus Tho’a-ris Tim-a-ra‘tus 
Sthen’e-le Syc’a-mine, 3. Tam’a-rus Te’bah, s. Ter-ra-sid’i-us | The-o-cy’des Thom’‘o-i, 8. Ti-mar chi-des 
Sthen’e-lus Sy-ce’ne, s. Tam’e-sa or | Teb-a-li‘ah, s. Ter’ti-a The-od’a-mas cr| Tho-ni’tes Ti-marchus 
Sthe’ni-us Sy’char, @ Tam’e-sis Te’beth, s. Ter’ti-us Thi-od’a.mas | Tho-o’sa Ti-mar’e-te 
Stil'i-cho Sy’e-dra Tam-i-a'this Tec-mes‘sa Ter-tul-li-a’nus | The-o-da’mus Tho-o’tes Ti-ma’si-on 
Stim’i-con Sy-e'lus, s. Tam’muz, 8 Tec-tos‘a-ges or! Ter-tul/lus, a. The-od’a-tus Tho-ra’ni-us Tim-a-sith’e-us 
Stiph’i-lus Sy-e’ne Tam’ phi-lus Tec-tos’a-gee | Te’thys The-od’o-cus Tho-re’ce Ti-ma’vus 
Sto-be’us Sy-e’ne, 8. Ta-myra-ca Tec'to-sax Tet-ra-co'mum | The-o-do’ra Tho’ri-us Tim’e-as 
Stoech’a-des Sy-e-ni’tes Ta’nach, @. Te’ye-a Tet-ra-go'nis The-o-do-re’'tus | Thos-pi'tis Ti-me’si-us 
Sto’i-ci Sy-en’ne-sis Tan’a-ger Te-ge-a'tes Te-trap’o-lis The-o-do-ri‘cus | Tho’us Ti-me'us, 8. 
Sto’i-cus Syl’eus dan ogra Teg’u-la Tet'ri-cus The-o-do'ri-das | Thra’ce Tim’na, 8. 
Stra-te'gus Sy-li’o-nes Tan’a-is reg y ta Teu’cer The-o-do’ris Thra'ces Tim‘nath, s. 
Strat’o-cles Syl’o-son Tan-a-i'te Te-haph’ne-hes, | Teu-chi’ra The-o-do-ri’tus | Thra’ci-a Ti-moch’a-ris 
Strat-o-cli’a Syl-va’nus Tan’a-quil 8. Teu'cri The-o-do'rus Thrac’i-de Tim-o-cle’a 
Strat-o-cli'des | Syl’vi-a Ta-ne’tum Te-hin’nah, s. Teu'cri-a The-o-do'si-us | Thra’se.a Tim’o-cles 
Strat’o-las Syl'vi-us Tan-hu’meth, s. | Te’kel, s. Teu-me’sos The-od’o-ta Thra-se'as, 8. Tim-o-cli’das 
Strat-o-ni’ce Sym 'bo-la Ta‘nis, 8. Te-ko’a, 8. Teu-o’chis The-od‘o-tes Thra’si-us Ti-moc’ra-tes 
Stra-ton-i-ce’a {| Sym’bo-lum Tan-tal’‘i-des Te-ko’ah, 8. Teu-ta mi-as The-o-do'ti-on | Thras-y-bu’lus_ | Ti-moc’re-on 
Strat-o-ni’cus Sym’ma-chus Tan‘ta-lus Te’lah, s. Teu’ta-mus The-od’o-tus Thras-y-dz’us | Tim-o-de’mus 
Strat’o-phon Sym-pleg’a-des | Ta-nu’si-us Tel’a-im, s. Teu-ta'tes The-o-du'lus Thra-sym‘a-chus| Tim-o-la‘us 
Strep-si’a-des Sym-ple’gas Ta-o'ca Tel’a-mon Teu’thras The-og’e-nes Thras-y-me’des | Ti-mo’le-on 
Stro-go’la Syn-cel’lus Ta’o-ce Tel-a-mo-ni’a-| Teu-thro’ne The-o-gi’'ton Thra-sym’e-nes | Ti-mo’lus 
Strom-bich’i- | Sy-ne’si-us Ta-o'cl des Teu-tom‘a-tus | The-og-ne’tus {| Thras-y-me'nus | Ti-mom’a-chus 

des Syn‘na-da Ta’phath, s. Te-las’sar, 8. Teu‘to-ni and} The-og’nia Thre-ic’i-us Ti-mo'nax 
Stron‘gy-le Syn’na-us Ta phi-x Tel-chi'nes Teu’to-nes The-om-nes’tus | Thre-is’sa Ti-mon’i-des 
Stron’gy-lus Syn’no-on Ta-phi-as'sus Tel-chin’i-a Thac’co-na The-o’nas and| Threp-sip’pas Ti-mon’o-e 
Stroph’a-des Sy-no’di-um Ta’phi-i Tel-chin’i-us Thad-deo'us, 8. The-o-ni’cus | Thri-am’bus Ti-moph’‘a-nes 
Stro’phi-us Syn‘ti-che, «. Ta-phi’ tis Te'le-a Thad-de’us or| The-on’o-e Thro’ni-um Ti-mos'the-nes 
Stru-thi’a Syn’ty-che Tap’o-ri Tel’e-ba Thad’de-us, s. | The’o-pe Thu-cyd‘i-des Ti-mo’the-us 
Stru-thoph’a-gi | Syr-a-cu’sx Tap-o-sl'ris Te-leb’o- or Te-| Tha’hash, s. The-oph’a-ne Thu-is’to Ti-mox’e-nus 
Stry-be’le Byr-as-tre‘ne Tap-pu’ah, 8. leb’o-es Thal’a-me_ or, The-oph’a-nes | Thum’minm, ¢._ | Tin’i-a 
Strym’o-nis Sy'ri-a Ma'a- | Ta-prob’a-ne Te-leb’o-as Thal’a-mx The-oph’‘i-la Thu ri-a Tiph’sah, s. 
Stym’ba-ra cha, &. Ta-pu’ra Tel-e-bo'i-des Thal’a-mus The-oph’i-lus Thu'ri-i Tiras, 8. 
Stym-phal’i-des | Syr-i-a’nus Ta-pu’re-i Tel’e-cles Tha-las’si-o The-o-phras tus | Thu-ri’nus Ti-re‘si-as 
S8tym-pha’lis Sy’ri-on, 2. Ta-pu'ri Tel-e-cli'des Tha-las’si-us The -o- phy-lac’-| Thu’ri-um Tir ha-kah, 8. 
Stym-pha’lus Syr’'ma-tz Tayrah, 8. Tel’e-clus Tha-le’a tus Thus'ci-a Tir’ha-nah, s. 
Su-a'da Syr-ne’tho Tar’a-lah, 8 Tel’e-crus Tha-les’tri-a or, The-o-pi‘thes Thy’a-des Tiri-a, 2. 
S8ua-de'la Syr-o-cil'i-ces Tara-nis Tel-e-da’ mus Tha-les’tris The-op’o-lis Thy-a-mi’'a = or Tir-i-ba’zus 
Su-ag’e-la Syr-o-me'di-a Tar-che ti-us Te-leg’o-nus Tha-le’tas The-op’ro-pus Thy-a'mi-a Tir-i-da'tes 
Su’ah, ¢. 8y-ro-phe-ni'- Tar-chon-dim’'o-| Te’lem, s. Tha-li’a The-o’ris Thy’a-mis Tir’sha-tha, @. 
Su-a’na ci-a, 8. tus Te-lem’a-chus | Tha’li-us The-o’rus Thy’a-mus Tirzah, 8. 
Su-ar-do’nes Syr-o-pho-ni’- | Ta-re’a, 8. Tel’e-mus Thal'pi-us The-o-ti’mus Thy-a-ti’'ra Ti-see’um 
Su-as-te’ne ces Tar-en-ti’nus Te’le-on Tha'mah, s. The-ot'o-cos Thy-es'ta Ti-sag’o-ras 
8u’ba, 2. Syr-o-pha’nix | Ta-ren‘tum or | Te-leph’a-nes Tha’mar, 8. The-ox’e-na Thy-es'tes Ti-sam‘e-nus 
Sub-al-pi’nus Syr'ti-ca Ta-ren’tus Tel-e-phas’sa Tham’na-tha, s. | The-ox-e’ni-a Thy’ias Tish’bite, e. 
Sub-laq’ue-um | Sys-pi-ri’tis Tar-i-che’a Tel’e-phus Tham’y-ras or} The-ox-e’ni-us =| Thym-bree’us Tigi-a 
8u-blic’i-us (Egypt) Tel-e-sar’chi-des| Tham’y-rus The-ram’e-nes | Thym’bri-a Ti-si’a-rus 
Sub - mon - to’ri- Ta-rich’e-a (Pa-| Te-le’si-a Tham’ y-ris The-rap’ne Thym’e-le Tis'i-as 

um T. lestine) Te-les’i-cles Than’‘a-tos The’ras, s. Thy-me’pa Ti-sic’ra-tes 
Su’bu-lo Tar-i-o'tzo Tel-e-sil'la Thap’sa-cus Ther‘i-cles Thynr'i-lus Ti-siph’o-ne 
Su-bu’ra Ta’‘a-nach, 8. Tar-pe’ia Tel-e-si’nus Thap-si-ta’ni The-rid’'a-mas | Thy-moch’s-res | Ti-siph’o-nus 
Su-bur’ra Ta’a-nath Shi’-| Tar-pe’ius Tel'e-son Tha'rah, s. The-rim’a-chus | Thy-me’tes Tis-sa-pher nes 
Su’ca-thites, s. oh, 8 Tar pel-ites, s. | Tel-e-stag’o-ras | Thar’ra, 8 Ther'i-nus Thyn’‘i-as Ti-tee'a 
Suc’ca-bar Ta-au tes Tar-quin’i-a Tel-e-thu’sa Thar’shish, s The-ri’tas Thy-od’a-mas Titan or Ti-ta’- 
Suc’coth, s. Tab’a-lus Tar-quin’i-i Te-leu’ti-as Tha’si-us Ther’ma-leth, s. | Thy-o’ne nus 
Suc’coth Be’- | Tab‘a-oth, 3 Tar-quin’i-us Tel Har’e-sha, ¢.| Thas’si, 8 Ther-mo'don Thy-o’neus Tit‘a-ne 

noth, a. Tab’ba-oth, ¢ Tar-quit’i-us Tel-le’ne Thau’ma-ci Ther-mop’y-le | Thyr’e-a Ti-ta’nes 
Su-de'ti Tab’bath, s. Tar qui-tus Tel'li-as Thau-ma'ci-a The-rod‘a-mas | Thyr-e-a tis Ti-ta'ni-a 
Su'di-as, a. Tab’e-al, 8 Tar-ra-ci’na Tel’me-ra Thau’ma-cus Ther-sil’o-chus | Thyri-des Ti-tan‘i-des 
Su-e’bus Tab’‘e-el, ¢ Tar’ra-co Tel'o-bis Thau-man’ti-as| Ther-si’tes Thyr'i-on Tit’a-nus 
Su-es-sa/nus Ta-bel’li-us, 8 Tar-ru’ti-us Tel-phu’sa and Thau-| The-ru’chus Thyr-sag’e-te Tit-a-re’si-us 
Su-es-si-o’nes Tab’e-rah, 8. Tar shish, s. Te’ma, 8. man’tis The-se’a Thyr-sag/e-tes | Tit-a-re’sus 
Sues’so-nes or| Tab-i-e’ni Tar’si-us Te’man, 8. Thau’mas The-se'l-de Ti’a-sa Tith-e-nid’i-a 

Su-es-so’nes_ | Tab’i-tha, ¢. Tar-su’ras Tem’‘a-ni, 3. The-s-te’tus The-se’is Tib-a-re’ni Ti-tho’nus 
Sue-to‘ni-us Ta’‘bor, 8. Tarsus, 8. Te-ma the-a The-ag’e-nes The-se’'um Ti-be'ri-as Ti-tho’re-a 
Sue'vi or Su-e'vi| Tab’ra-ca Tar’tak, 8. Tem’e-ni, 8. The-a‘ges The’seus Tib-e-ri’nus Ti-thraus’tes 
Sue’vi-us Tab’ri-mon, 8. | Tar’tan, 3. Tem-e-ni’a The-ag’o-ras The-si’dse Tib’e-ris Tit‘i-a 
Sue’vus or Su-e’-| Ta-bu’da Tar’ta-rus Tem-e-ni'tes The-a’no The-si'des Ti-be'ri-us Tit-i-a’na 

vus Ta-ca’pe or Tac’-| Tar-te’sus Te-me’ni-um The-ar'i-das Thes-moph’o-ra | Ti-be’rus Tit-i-a’nus 
Su-fe'nas a-pe Tar-u-sa'tes Tem’‘e-nos The-ar'i-des Thes-mo-pho’ri- | Tib’hath, s. Tit'i-es 
Suf-fe’nus Tac-a-pho'ris | Tar-vis'i-um Tem’e-nus The-ba'i-des a Tib-i-se‘nus Tit'i-i 
Suf-fe’tes or] Tac-a-tu’a Tas-ge’ti-us Tem’e-sa or | Theb‘a-isor The-| Thes-moth’e-tz | Tib'ni, ¢. Ti-tin'i-us 

Suf’fe-tes Tac-fa-ri’nas Tas’‘si-to Teme-ae ba‘is Thes‘o-a Ti-bul’lus Tit'i-us 
8u‘i-das Tach’mo-nite, s.| Ta-ti-a’nus Tem’pe-a The-ba’nus Thes-pe’a Tib-ur-ti’nus Ti-tor’mus 
8u-il'i-us Tach’o-ri Ta-ti-en’ses Tem-py’ra The-be’tha Thes-pi’a Ti-bur ti-us Tit-the’um 
Su-i’o-nes orSul-| Tac’i-ta Ta'ti-i Tench-te’ri or| The’bez, a. Thes-pi‘'a-dre Tich‘i-us Ti-tu’ri-us 

o’nes Tac’i-tus Ta’ ti-us Tenc-te’ri The-co’e, s. Thes-pi’a-des Tic'i-da Tit’y-rus 
Suk’kim, s Tac’o-la or Ta-| Tat’nai, s. Te’ne-a Thec-tam’e-nes | Thes'pi-s Ti-ci‘nus (a| Tit’y-us 
Sul’ci-us co’la Tau-chi’ra Te-ne'xs Theg-a-nu’sa Thes’pi-us river) Ti‘van, 8. 
Sul -pit’i-a or| Ta-con’i-des Tau-lan 'ti-i Ten’e-dos The’ia Thes-pro’ti Tic'i-nus(aman)| Tizite, s. 

Sul-pic’i-a Tad’mor, 2. Tau-ra‘ni-a Ten’e-rus The’ias Thes-pro’ti-a Tidal, s. Tle-pol’e-mus 
Sul-pit’i-us o7| Tx-dif‘e-ra Tau’re-a Ten’e-sis Thel-a-i’ra Thes-pro’tus Ti-fa'ta Tma’‘rus 

Sul-pic’i-us Teon’a-ros Tau-re’si-um Te-ne’um Thel'a-sar, 8. Thes-sa li-a Ti-fer'num Tmo’'lus 
Sum-ma’nus Tee’na-rum Taw'ri-ca Cher-| Ten‘ty-ra Thel-e-phas‘sa | Thes-sa’li-on Tig-el-li‘nus To’ah, 8. 
8u’ni-ci Teon’a-rus s0-ne’sus Te’rah, 8. The-lersas, s. | Thes-sa-li’o-tes | Ti-gel'li-us — To‘a-nah, 8. 
8u’ni-um Ta-e’pa Tau-ri‘ni Tera-phim, s. | Thel-e-si’nus Thes-sa-lo-ni’ca | Tig/lath _Pil-e’-| To-bi’ah, s. 
Su-od’o-na Ta-go'ni-us Tau ri-on Te-re’don Thel'i-ne Thes’sa-lus ser, 8. To-bi’as, 2. 
Su’pe-rum Ma’re| Ta‘han, s. Tau-ri-o'ne Te-re’i-des Thel-pu’sa Thes'ti-a Ti-gra‘nes Tu’bie, s. 
Sur, 3 Ta-hap’a-nes, 8. | Tau-ris’ci Te.ren'ti-a Thel-x!’on Thes-ti’a-deand Tig-ran-o-cer’ta | To-bi'el, 2. 
Su-re’na Ta‘hath, s. Tau’‘ri-um Te.pen-ti-a nus Thel-xi’o-pe Thes-ti’'a-des | Tig-u-ri’ni To’bit, 8. 
Su-re‘nas Tah’pe-nes, 8. Tau-rob’o-lus Te.ren ti-us The’man, s. Thes'ti-as Tik’vah, 8. Toch’a-ri 
Su’ri-um Tah.re’a, 8. Tau’ro-is ° put The-mis-cy’ra Thes-ti-di’um Tik’vath, s. To’chen, 8. 
Su’sa, s Tah‘tim Hod’- | Tau-ro-me’ni- r-€ h, & Them’‘i-son Thes'ti-us Til-a-tee'i To-gar’mah, 8 
Bu’sa-na 8 un) reste Them.-i-so’ni-um| Thes-tori-des | Til-a-vemp’tus | To-ga’'ta 
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To’ha, 2. 


Tol-ba’nes, 8. 
To-le’tum 
Tol-is-to'bi-i 


Tor-qua'ta 
Tor-qua’ tus 
To-ry'ne 


Trans-al-pi’nus 
Trans-pa-da'nus 


Trans-tib-er-i'na 


Trans-tib-e-ai’- 
nus 
Trap’e-zon 
Trap’e-zus 
Tra-phe’ a 
Tras-i-me’nus 
Tre-ba'ti-us 
Tre-bel-li-a’nus 
Tre-bel-li-e’nus 
Tre-bel'li-us 
Tre’bi-a 
Tre’bi-us 
Tre-bo'ul-us 
Treb’u-la 
Trea'vi-ri 
Trev’e-ri 
Tri-a'ri-a 
Tri-a'ri-us 
Trib’o ci 
Tri-bu'ni 
Tri-cas’ses 
Tric-as-ti’ni 
Tri-cho’nis 
Tric-o-lo’nus 
Tri-cor y-phus 
Tri-cor’y-thus 
Tri-cra’na 
Tri-cre'na 
Tri-e’res 
Tri-e’rum 
Tri-e-teri-ca 
Tri-e-te’ris 
Trif-o-linus 
-gem‘i-na 
Tri gem '‘i-ni 
Tri-go'num 
Tri-yo’nus 
Tri-na’cri-a or 
Trin‘a-cris 
Tri-na’‘sus 
Trin-o-ban’tes 
Tri-oc’a-la 
Tri‘o-dus 
Tri.o’nes 
Tri‘o-pas or Tri’- 


ops 
Tri-o-pe’is 
Tri-o-pe'ius 
Tri’o-pus 
Tri-phil'lis 
Tri-phi'lus 
Tri-phyl‘i-a 


Tri-phy'lis 


Trivi-a 
Tri-vi‘cum 
Tri-vi’cus 
Tro’a-des 
Troch’a-ri 
Troch’o-is 
Trve-ze’ne 
Trog‘i-lus 
Trog.lod’y-ts or 

Trog-lo-dy’ta 
dro-gy!'li-am, 8. 
Tro’'i lus 


Tro-ja‘ni 
Tro-ju’ge-nz 
Trom-en-ti’na 
Troph’i-mus 
Tro-pho’ni-us 
Tros’su-li 
Tros’su-lum 
Tru-en-ti’ni 
Tru-en-ti’num 
Tryg-o-deom’o- 
nes 
Try-phe’na, 8. 
Tryph’e-rus 
Tryph-i-o-do’rus 
Try-pho’sa 
Tubal, s. 
Tu’bal Ca’in, @ 
Tu’be-ro 
Tu-bi-e’ni, 2. 
Tuc’ci-a 
Tuc-cit’o-ra 
Tu'ci-a 
Tu-der-ti’ni 
Tu-di-ta’nus 
Tu'dri 
Tu-fi-ca’ni 
Tu’ge-ni 
Tu-gu-ri’nus 
Tu-is’to 
Tu-lin’gi 
Tulli-a 
Tal-li-a’num 
Tul-li’o-la 
Tul’li-us 
Tu-ra’‘ni-us 
Tur-de-ta’ni 
Tur du-li 
Tu-ri-a’so 
Tu'ri-us 
Tu’ro-nes 
Tu’ro-ni (4 


Tyr-an-gi' tee 
Ty-ran‘ni-on 
Tyr-i-da ‘tes 
Tyri-i 
Ty-ri’o-tes 
Tyr’i-us 
Ty-rog’ly- Phus 
Tyr-rhe’n 
Tyr-rhe’num 
Tyr-rhe’nus 
Tyrrheus 
Tyr-rhi’dse 
Tyr-se’ta 
Tyr-teo’us 
Tywsi-as 
Tzac’o-nes 


U-ra’nt-a, 


Ur-ba’nus 


Us’ce-num 
U-sip’e-tes or 


Ux-an'tis 


Uz zen. She’rah, 
ur 1, 
z-zi’a, 8. 
Uz-zi’ ah’'s 
Uz-zi’el, a. 


V. 


Vac-ce'i 
Va-cu’na 
Va-dav’e-ro 


Vad-i-mo’nis 
Vag-e-dra’sa 
Va-ge'ni 

Va ‘ha-lis 
Va-i'cus 
Va-je-za’tha, s. 
Val-a-mi’rus 
Va)'da-sus 
Va-len-tin-i-a’- 


nus 
Val-en-ti’nus 
Va-le‘ri-a 
Va-le-ri-a’nus 
Va-le’ri-us 
Val’e-rus 
Val’gi-us 
Val-leb’a-na 
Van'da-li 
van- da'li-i 
an-gi‘o-nes 
Vana, 8. 
Van’ ni-us 
Va-ra'nes 
Vardu-li 
Va-re’nus 


Va-sa' tas 
Vas'co-nes 
Vash’ni, ¢. 
Vash'ti, s. 
Vat-i-ca’nus 
Va-ti-e’nus 
Va-tre’nus 
Ve-chi’res 
Vec’ti-us 
Vec-to’nes or 
Vec’to-nes 
Ve'di-us Pol'li-o 
Ve-ge’ti-us 


Vejo-vis 
Ve-la’ brum 
Ve-la’crum 
Ve-la‘ni-us 
Vel’e-da 
Ve'li-a 
Ve-lib’o-ri 
Ve-li‘na 
Ve-li’num 
Ve-li-o-cas’si 
Vel-i-ter’na 


Ven-no’nes or 
Ven’no-nes 
Ven-no'ni-us 


Ve-ra'ni-us 

Ver-big’e-nus 

Ver-cin-get’o- 
rix 


Ver-e-ti’ni 
Ve-re/tum 
Ver-gas-i-lau’- 
nus 
Ver-gil’i-us 
Ver-gin’i-us 
Ver gi-um 
Ver-gob’re-tus 
Ver-o-man’du-i 
Ve-ro’na 
Ve-ro'nes 
Ver-on'i-ca 
Ver ri-us 
Ver-ru-ci’ni 


Ver-ru'go 
Ver'ta-gus 
Ver-ti-cordi-a 
Ver-ti’ns 
Ver-tis’cus 
Ver’ u-la 
Ver-u-la’nus 
Ves'a-gus 
Ves’bi-us 
Ves'bo-la 
Ves.-ce'li-a 
Ves'ci-a 
Ves-ci-a’num 
Ves‘e-ris 
Ve-se’vus 
Ve-si-on’i-ca 
Ves-pa-si-a’nus 
Ves-til'i-us 


Ve-su vi-us 
Ves'vi-us 
Vet’'ti-us 


Vet-to’nes orVe- 


tones 
Vet-u-lo’ni-a 
Ve-tu'ri-a 
Ve-tu'ri-us 
Vi'a-ca 
Vi-a'drus 
Vi-a’lis 
Vi-bid’i-us 
Vi-bil'i-a 
Vib-i-na’tes 
Vib-i-o’nes 
Vib'i-us 
Vib-u-la’nus 
Vib-u-le‘nus 
Vi-bul'li-us 
Vi-cel'li-us 
Vi-ce’ti-a 
Vic-e-ti’ni 
Vic-to-ri’na 
Vic-to-ri‘nus 
Vic-tum)vi-se 


Vin-del’i-ci 
Vin-de-lic’i-a 
Vin-de-mi-a’tor 
Vin-dem‘i-tor 
Vin-dic’i-us 
Vin‘ di-li 
Vin-di-na'tes 
Vin-dob’o-na or 
Vin-do-bo’na 
Vin-do-nis’sa 
Vi-nic’i-us 
Vi-nid‘i-us 
Vin‘i-us 
Vip-sa’ni-a 
Vip-sa’ni-us 
Vi-ra’ 
Virbi-us 
Vir-du'ma-rus 
Vir-gil’i-us 
Vir-gin’ia 
Vir-gin’'i-us 
Vir-i-a’thus 
Vir-i-dom’a-rus 
Vir-i-pla‘ca 
Vis-cel-li’nus 
Vi-sel’li-us 
Vi-sel‘lus 
Vis’o-lus 
Vis’tu-la 
Vi-sur’ 
Vi-tel’li-a 
Vi-tel’li-us 
Vit'i-a 
Vit-i-ci’/ni 
Vi-tis’a-tor 
Vit’ri-cus 
Vi-tru’ vi-us 
Vit'u-la 
Vo-co’ni-us 
Vo-con’ti-a 
Voc’u-la 
Vog’e-sus 
Vo-la’na 
Vo-la‘ne 
Vol-ca’ti-us 
Vol’e-sus 
Vo-log’e-ses 
Vo-log’e-sus 
Vol'sci-us 


Vol-sin'i-am 
Vol-tin’i-a 
Vol-u’bi-lis 
Vo-lum’ni-a 
Vo-lunr’ni-us 
Vo-lu’pi-a 
Vol-u-se’nus 
Vo-lu-si-a’nus 
Vo-lu’si-us 
Vol-us-ta’na 
Vol’u-sus 
Vol-u-ti'na 
Vo-ma’nus 
Vo-no’nes 
Voph’si, s. 
Vo-ra'nus 
Vos‘e-gus or Vo- 
se’ 


Vo-ti-e’nus 
Vo-tu’rl 
Vul-ca’nal 
Vul-ca’nus 
Vul-ca’ti-us 
Vul-si’/num 
Vul-tur’ci-us 
Vul-ta-re‘ius 


X. 


Xan'thi-a 
Xan’thi-as 
Xan’thi-ca 
Xan'thi-cles 
Xan'thi-cus, s. 
Xan-thip’pe 
Xan-tho-pu'lus 
Xe-nag’o-ras 
Xen’‘a-res 
Xe’ne-a 
Xen’e-tus 
Xe-ni’a-des 
Xe’ni-as 
Xe’ni-on 
Xe’ni-us 
Xen-o-cle’a 
Xen’‘o-cles 
Xen-o-cli’'des 
Xe-noc’ra-tes 
Xe-noc’ri-tus 
Xe-nod’a-mus 
Xen-o-da'mus 
Xe-nod'i-ce 
Xe-nod’o-chus 
Xen-o-do’rus 
Xe-nod’o-tes 
Xe-nod’o-tus 
Xen-o-me'des 
Xe-noph’a-nes 
Xe-noph’i-lus 
Xen’o-phon 
Xen-o-phon-ti’ - 


Xen-o-pi'thes 
Xen-o-pi-thi’s 
Xen-o-ti‘mus 
Xer-o-lib’y-a 
Xe-rol’o-phus 
Xerx-e’ne 
Xi-me’ne 
Xi-phe’ne 
Xyn’‘i-s 
Xyp’e-te 


Z. 


Za-a-na'im, 8. 
Za‘a-nan, 8. 


Za-ba-de’ans, 8. 


Zach-a-ri’ah, 2. 
Zach-a-ri‘as, a. 
Zach’a-ry, 8. 
Za’cher, 8. 
Zac’o-rus 
Za-cyn' thus 
Za'dok, 8. 


Zal’mon, &. 
Zal-mo’nah, 8. 
Zal-mun’nah, 38. 
Zan ‘bis, ¢. 
Zany bri, 2. 
Za-molx’‘is 
Za'moth, 8. 
Zam-zum’/mim, 


8. 

Za-no’ah, 8. 

Zaph'nath Pa- 
a-ne’ah, 8. 

Za’phon, 8. 

Za . 


Za're- ath- ite, 8. 
Za’red, 8. 
Zare-phath, 8. 
Zar’e-tw 


Zare-tan, 8. 
Za’reth Sha’har, 
8. 


ek, s. 
Ze- lo‘phe-had, 8. 
Ze-lo'tes, 8. 
Ze-lo’tus 


Zen-0- ‘don 


Z’rah, 8. 
Zer-a-hi’ah, ¢. 
Zer-a-t’ah, 8. 


Z ‘tho, @. 
Zeu-yi-ta'na 
Zeux-i-da' nus 
Zeuxi-das 
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NOTES ON THE SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 


FoREIGN geographical names are spelled in English 
books either in the same manner as they are spelled 
in the language of the country to which they belong, or 
phonetically in accordance with the prevailing sounds of 
the letters of the English alphabet. The first method 
can, of course, be adopted only for names belonging to 
countries in which the Roman alphabet is used with or 
without diacritic marks. In the following notes on the 
pronunciation of foreign names the sounds indicated as 
those corresponding to the letters of foreign alphabets 
are explained, where necessary, by the key-line at the 
foot of the page. 

In that key-line it will be seen that six signs are used 
to represent un-English sounds. These must be learned 
by the ear from those who are able to render them 
accurately, but it may be mentioned that the French 
sound heard long in vée and short in bi is like the sound 
of «in the Scotch word abune; that that heard long in 
bleu and short in neuf has some resemblance to the sound 
of e in her; that the sound represented by nh (as in the 
French on) is produced by emitting voice through the 
mouth and nose at the same time, and is accordingly 
not a pure nasal (like the English ng in sing) but a semi- 
nasal; and that the ch in the German nacht is a strongly 
aspirated guttural like ch in the Scotch word loch. 
Strictly speaking two sounds are represented in Ger- 
man by ch, or by g, which is sometimes its equivalent. 
After the vowels a, o, u it is a guttural as in the Scotch 
loch, but after the other vowels and after consonants it is 
produced by the emission of breath between the point 
of the tongue and the fore-part of the palate. 

Even with these signs for un-English sounds it must 
be remembered that the sound indicated for the letters of 
foreign alphabets is very often only an approximation to 
the true pronunciation, as foreign languages have a great 
many shades of sound which can be acquired only by 
those who have familiarized themselves with these lan- 
guages as they are actually spoken by the people, and 
which, besides, no Englishman would ever think of 
trying to reproduce in pronouncing foreign names while 
reading or speaking English. It will be observed that, 
as the key shows, y is always used with its consonantal 
or semi-vowel sound as in yes. Thus when it is stated 
that the Hungarian gy has the sound of dy, it is to be 
understood that at the end of a word that combination 
does not form a separate syllable, but goes to form one 
syllable with the preceding letters. The Hungarian 
prefix Nagy, for example, is pronounced in one syllable 
Nody, the d being followed by the consonant y with an 
effect closely resembling that of a very soft 2h. 


A. Some rules for the pronunciation of languages using 
the Roman alphabet. 


VOWELS AND VOWEL DIGRAPHS. 


a is usually sounded 4, but sometimes long sometimes 
short. In Hungarian it is sometimes like o in not. 

4 in Swedish is sounded 5. 

# or ae is usually sounded like a or e, in Flemish (and 
old Dutch) like a. 

3 in Polish is sounded like the French on. 

aa in Danish is sounded as 5, in Dutch as a, 

ai and ay usually have each of the vowelg sounded, 
the sound of & being rapidly followed by that of é In 


— 


mé, met, hér, golden; 


Fate, fur, fat, fall; 
TH, then; th, thin; 


j, Job; y, yes; zh, Pie, Pm 


ndte, not, mive; 
French, vae, bat; 


German they are sounded like i in pine, in French 
mostly like a. 

io in Portuguese is sounded as oun. 

au is usually pronounced either with the sounds of 


the vowels separately, or as a diphthong like ou. In 
French it is pronounced like o in note. 
e is usually sounded like 4 or e in met. In Spanish 


it always has the latter sound. Very often it has an 
obscure sound as in the English golden. In French it 
is often mute. 

: in Polish is sounded like the French atn (an). 

in Bohemian and Servian is sounded as ye or ya. 
eau in French has the sound of o in note. 

ei and ey, like ai and ay, usually have each of the 
vowels sounded separately, the sound of a being rapidly 
followed by that of & In Dutch and German they have 
the sound of i. In French they are pronounced like a ore. 

eu is sounded in Dutch as in French, in German like 
oi, in other languages with the sounds of the vowels 
separately. 

i is usually sounded like é, or, when short, often like i. 

ie in Dutch, German, and French is sounded like & 
except where the letters belong to two syllables. 

ij in Dutch has a sound like that of i in pine, but 
more open, that is, with less of the &-sound at the close. 

o is usually sounded like 5 or o, in Danish and Nor- 
wegian sometimes like 6. 

6 or oe is sounded in German, Danish, and Swedish 
like eu in French. 

6 in Danish has a gound similar to 6, but somewhat 
closer. 

6 in Polish is sounded like o in more. 

oi is usually pronounced with the sounds of the 
separate vowels, in French it is like wa in tar. 

ou in French has the sound of 6, in Dutch and Nor- 
wegian that of ou. 

u is usually sounded as 6 or u; in French, as already 
mentioned, the sound is peculiar. In Danish, when 
short, it is sounded like é; in Dutch, when short and fol- 
lowed by a consonant in the same syllable, like u; when 
long, like 0; in Welsh, without an accent mark, like i. 

ii or ue in German is sounded like 0 or &. 

f in Welsh is sounded like &. 

ui in Dutch is pronounced like oi in oit. 

y is usually sounded like 6; in Danish, Swedish, and 
Polish like the French uw. In old Dutch it is used 
where the digraph ij is used in modern orthography. 
In Welsh, without an accent mark, it has the sound of u, 
except at the end of a word when it sounds like i. 

$ in Welsh has the sound of e in me (like the Welsh 0). 


CONSONANTS AND CONSONANTAL DIGRAPHS. 


Most of the consonants have the same sound in the 
languages of the European continent using the Roman 
alphabet as they have in English, but the following 
peculiarities are to be noted :— 

b at the end of a word is often sounded in German 
like p. In Spanish it is pronounced with very feeble 
contact of the lips so as to be softened almost to a 
v-sound. 

c before another consonant and before the vowels a, 
oO, u is usually sounded like k; in French, Danish, Swed- 
ish, and Portuguese it is sounded in other situations like 
a, in Italian like ch in chain, in Spanish like th in thin, 





ch, chaib; —_g, go; 
German, > nacht.” 


ae 


tub, byl; 


oil, pound; 
bled, neuf; 


h, on. 


750 


a 


in German like ts. In Italian where another vowel 
follows ci (as well as gi or sci) the i is not sounded. 
In Spanish America c is usually pronounced as s in those 
cases in which in Spain it is pronounced th. In Bo- 
hemian and Polish it is always sounded like ts, and in 
Welsh always like k. 

¢ is used in French and Portuguese to indicate the 
s-sound of c before the vowels a, 0, and u. 

ch in Dutch, Polish, and Bohemian, as well as in 
German, has the sound of ¢h; in Italian it has the 
sound of k; in French (except in some words derived 
from the Greek, in which it is sounded like k) that of sh. 

cs in Hungarian has the sound of ch in chain. 

cz in Polish has the sound of ch in chain, in Hungarian 
that of ts. 

d at the end of a word in German and Dutch is often 
sounded like t. In Spanish and Danish between two 
vowels, and after a vowel at the end of a word, it is 
softened to the sound of fH, and in the latter language 
the same sound is given to it even when doubled. 
Strictly speaking the Spanish d is a dental d, being 
sounded by placing the tip of the tongue close to the 
lower edge of the upper front teeth. At the beginning 
of a sentence and when the d is preceded by another 
consonant, whether in the same word or another, the 
tongue is more firmly pressed against the teeth and a 
sound like that of the English d is produced, but in 
other cases the contact is so slight as to produce a sound 
almost exactly like that of rH. At the end of words 
even this sound is almost inaudible. When d comes 
after 1], n, r in Danish it is not sounded at all, and it is 
still more frequently silent in the Norwegian pronuncia- 
tion of the ] age. 

dd in Welsh has the sound of #H. 

dz in Polish is sounded like dzy. 

g before a consonant and before the vowels a, 0, and 
u mostly has the sound of g in go; and it has the same 
sound before other vowels also in German and Danish, 
and in all situations in Polish and Welsh. After a vowel 
it frequently has in German and Danish a guttural sound, 
and in the Norwegian pronunciation of the latter lan- 
guage it is often silent in that situation. In Dutch it is 
always a deep guttural, except in the combinations gh 
and ng, the former of which is pronounced like g in 
go, the latter like ng in sing. In French, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Swedish it has the sound of the j of the 
same languages in all situations in which it has not the 
sound of g in yo, and in Italian it is then sounded like 
our j. (See above under c.) 

gh in Italian and Dutch has the sound of g in go. 

gl in Italian has the sound of ly. 

gn in French and Italian has the sound of ny. 

in French always, and in Portuguese and Spanish 
before e and i, has the sound of g in go. 

gy in Hungarian has the sound of dy or dzh. 

h in French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese is 
silent or scarcely audible. In Spanish it is heard as a 
slight aspiration before the combination ue. In Danish 
it is not sounded before j and v. 

j in most languages has the sound of y, in French 
and Portuguese that of zh, in Spanish that of ¢h. In 
Danish the sound of the Danish } (that is, the sound of 
the consonant y) is always interpolated after the conson- 
ants k and g before the vowels x, 6, ¢, y,and i. In Hunga- 
rian at the end of a syllable j has the sound of e in me. 

k in Norwegian before e, i, j, y, and the modifications 
of a and o, is sounded like ty. 

trepresents in Polish a sound peculiar to that language 
and Russian. It is produced by attempting to sound 
an 1 with the point of the tongue directed further back 
in the palate than for the ordinary 1, and with very slight 
contact between the tongue and palate. 

lh in Portuguese has the sound of ly (Ital. gl). 

ll in French in formal speech has the sound of ly, but 
colloquially is generally sounded like the consonant y 
without any l-sound. In Spain it always has the former 
sound, but in Mexico the latter is often substituted. In 
Welsh it has a peculiar sound, which is approximately 
rendered when one attempts to pronounce tl at the 
beginning of a syllable. 


——— 
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m in French and Portuguese often has the sound of n. 

n. See preliminary remarks. 

fi in Spanish 

fi in Polish 

KX in Bohemian 

nh in Portuguese 

qu in French always, and in Portuguese and Spanish 
before e and i, is sounded like k. 

r is almost always more strongly trilled than in 
English. 

Fin Bohemian . 

rz in Polish are both sounded like rzh. 

8 in German is usually pronounced soft, like English 
z, at the beginning of a word where a vowel follows; in 
Hungarian it is sounded as sh. 

é in Polish has the sound of sy. 

sc in Italian before e and i has the sound of sah. (Sce 
above under c.) 

sch in Gernfan has the sound of sh, but in Dutch and 
Italian has that of s followed by the respective sounds 
of ch, in Dutch accordingly it is equivalent to sch, in 
Italian to sk. 

sk before e, i, j, y, and the modifications of a and @ is 
sounded in Norwegian like sh. 

stj in Swedish when followed by a vowel has the sound 
of sh. 

sz in Polish . 

rn ee an are both sounded like sh. 

ez in Hungarian is sounded like s. 

t in Spanish is dental like the Spanish d. 

th in Welsh is sounded like th in thin, in all other 
European languages using the Roman alphabet like the 
simple t. 

t} in Swedish when followed by a vowel bas the sound 
of ch in chain. 

ts in Hungarian is sounded like ch in chain. 

w in German and Dutch has a sound closely resemb- 
ling that of v produced by bringing the lips feebly into 
contact, not by placing the upper teeth against the lower 
lip. In Welsh it has the sound of y or o. 

x in Portuguese has the sound of sh; in old Spanish 
spelling it is used where j is now used to represent the 
sound of ch. 

y is usually a vowel, but in Spanish it has also « 
consonantal sound like the English y, and the same 
sound is heard in Hungarian after d, g, 1, n, and t. 

z in German and Swedish has the sound of ta, in Italian 
sometimes that of dz sometimes that of ts, in Spanish 
that of th in thin. In Spanish America this th-sound 
usually gives place, like the th-sound of c, to that of s in 
sing. 

4 in Polish has the sound of zy. 

2 in Polish 

Z in Bohemian and Servian } all have the sound of rh. 

zs in Hungarian 


all have the sound of ny (French 
and Italian gn). 


B. Hints on the pronunciation of geographical names 
belonging to languages not using the Roman alphabet. 

The general rule regarding the spelling of such names 
is to spell them in English phonetically in accordance 
with the prevailing sounds of the letters of the English 
alphabet. In such phonetic spellings, however, the 
vowels usually receive their continental sounds (as in far, 
retin, pique, rule). In Indian and some other Asiatic 
names and in Arabic names a is often used also to repre- 
sent the sound of the English u in but. The vowel 
digraph ai usually represents the sound of y in fy, but 
sometimes (as in all Greek names) that of a in fate; ei, 
most commonly that of ain fate, but sometimes that of 
y in fy; au for the most part sounds as ow in now, but 
in some cases as a in fall. In the spelling of Indian 
names this last digraph is often used where 4 is now 
mostly used, the sound intended being that of a in far, or 
perhaps one somewhat broader. The consonants j, w, Y, 
z have as a rule their characteristic English sounds, as 
in jet, yet, well, zeal; g usually has its hard sound as in 
get. Ch usually represents the sound which it has in 
chain; gh sometimes that of a very rough aspirate, 
sometimes a sound like that of the Northumberland or 
Berwickshire burr, sometimes, before e or i, merely the 





Fate, far, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér, golden; _— pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; 


tub, byll; _—_ ofl, pound; 
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hard sound of g; kh is the combination most frequently 
used to represent the sound of ch; and th usually stands 
for the sound which it has in thin, sometimes for that 
which it has in then. 

In the spelling of geographical names belonging to 
languages which do not use the Roman alphabet (as 
also of those which were first put in writing by Euro- 
peans) numerous variations are found from different 
causes, and it will throw some light on the pronunciation 
to note what the principal causes of these variations are. 

1. Very often the variation is due to the irregularity 
in the use of our own alphabet, which leads one person 
to represent the same sound phonetically in one way, 
another in another. From this cause s and z are fre- 
quently interchanged, as in Kasan, Kazan; so also are 
00, ou, and u, where the sound of u in dul/ or in rule is 
intended, as in Moorzook, Mourzouk, Murzuk, &c.; and 
so also are i and y, as in Ustyansk, Ustiansk; Kras- 
noyarsk, Krasnviarsk. Hence likewise those names 
which are spelled with a to represent the sound of u in 
but, are also frequently found spelled with u, as in 
Panjab, Punjab. 

2. Sometimes the variation is due to the obscurity of 
the sounds themselves, as where a vowel sound is so 
short that its exact quality can hardly be determined, 
as in Bedouin, Bedawin; or where a short vowel sound 
seems to one ear to make a separate syllable, while to 
another ear no such syllable seems to be heard, as in 
Bassora, Basra; Wargela, Wargla. 

3. In other cases the variation is due to the adoption 
in English of a continental mode of spelling, as where 
dj is adopted from the French for j, as in Djebel for 
Jebel, or tch from the same language for ch, as in 
Nertchinsk for Nerchinsk, Kamtchatka (the common 
spelling) for Kamchatka, or j from the practice of most 
continental nations for y, as in Jakutsk for Yakutsk. 

When the variation in spelling is due to any of these 
causes, a comparison of the different forms of the name 
will often serve as a good indication of the correct pro- 
nunciation, where any one of them might leave it 
doubtful; for the correct pronunciation must be more 
or less consistent with all the different forms. Thus 
when Baszora is also found spelled Basra it is clear that 
the correct pronunciation cannot be Basso’ra, and when 
Bedouin is found spelled also Bedawin, Bedaween, &c., 
it shows that the accents lie on the first and third syl- 
lables, and that the i in Bedouin is pronounced as e in me. 

4. Other variations are due to the fact that the sounds 
to be represented have no signs for them in the Roman 
alphabet or any of its commonly used digraphs, so that 
different signs are adopted to represent them approxi- 
mately in accordance with the conceptions of different 
persons. One of the chief instances of this sort is a 
sound existing in Arabic and Hindu resembling the 
Northumbrian burr. Usually this sound is represented 
by gh, but in the case of many Arabic names in North 
Africa it is often represented by rh or r. Thus Gha- 
dames is often spelled Rhadames, the tribe of the Songhay 
often Sonrhay. 

5. In other cases the variation is accounted for by 
‘differences of dialect, or different pronunciations of the 
same dialect in different parts of the country or region 
in which a particular language is spoken. In this way 
arise many of the varieties of spelling in Chinese, Indian, 
and Arabic names. In the last one of the most notable 
dialectical peculiarities of pronunciation is in the case 
of the Arab character usually sounded as j, but in some 
parts, as in Egypt, as g in get. For this reason the 
Arabic Jebel (mountain) is usually spelled in Egyptian 
names Gebel, in which g is intended to have its hard and 
not its soft sound. 

6. Another cause of variation is the fact that the strict 
rule of phonetic spelling is sometimes departed from, 
and the English form of a name is partly accommodated 
to the spelling of the language to which it belongs, the 
same letter in that language being always represented 
by the same in English, even though the pronunciation 
may vary in the original language. This is frequent in 
Russian names, in which the sounds of v and f, those of 
a and o, &c., are often represented by the game letter, 

j, job; 


y, yes; fH, then; th, thin; 


zh, azure: 


French, vae, bit; 


and in which the Russian character representing the 
sound of a in fate or e in met sometimes stands for the 
same sound preceded by that of the consonant y. In 
this way are explained such variations as Kief, Kiev; 
Semipolatinsk, Semipalatinsk ; Semiryechensk, Semire- 
chensk. 

7. Lastly, the foreign spelling of a name is sometimes 
adopted for native names in regions out of Europe 
belonging politically to European powers. Thus Soura- 
baya may sometimes be seen spelled in the Dutch 
fashion, Soerabaja. In Spanish and Portuguese America 
this is done almost uniformly. 

In Chinese the digraph ao represents the sound of 
ain far gliding mto that of 0, the whole sound closely 
resembling that of ow in nov; ei represents the sound 
of ain fate gliding into a very short &-sound (as in me); 
in ia, ie, iu the sounds of a, e, u are preceded by a very 
short i-sound, a sound almost identical with that of the 
consonant y; oo (for which u is often used) usually repre- 
sents the sound of u in bull or in rule, but sometimes 
it represents a long o gliding into a very short sound 
like that of u in bull, When o precedes a or ei it is 
sounded very short so as to be almost equivalent to the 
consonant w; hence we have such spellings as Whangho 


(or Hwangho) and Kweichoo or Queichoo, as well as 


Hoangho and Koeichoo. The initial ng is a nasal, as 
in the word sing (not as in finger), and this initial sound 
is also met with in names belonging to the other mono- 
syllabic languages of Eastern Asia, as well as in some 
African and New Zealand names. 

In Indian, Arabic, and some other names aspirated 
consonants occur, and are represented in spelling by an 
h following the consonant, as in Bhdgalpur. The proper 
sound of this combination is accurately represented by 
the letters composing it, but in the English pronunciation 
of such names this peculiarity is commonly disregarded. 

In African words the consonant m used as a prefix 
has a shortened sound of um, and in the South African 
colonies this prefix is so spelled, as in Umtata, Umzila, 
&c. By travellers in equatorial Africa, however, the 
simple m is always used, as in Mpwapwa. Except at 
the end of a word y is always the consonant. Lake 
Nyassa, for example, is to be pronounced as two syllables, 
Nyas’sa, not in three as Ni-as’sa. 

For the spelling of Maori names in New Zealand 
the Roman alphabet was introduced by the English mis- 
sionaries, but only fourteen characters are required, 
namely, a, ¢, h, i, k, m,n, 0, p, r, t, u, w, and the nasal 
ng. The vowels have the continental sounds, and are 
always sounded separately, never coalescing into a proper 
diphthong. 

In the following list showing the pronunciation of 
geographical names the only diacritic marks which are 
used are the acute, grave, and circumflex accents (/ \ “), 
the modification mark (** ), the cedilla (,), and the tilde 
(~); and it will be understood that, where the respelling 
of a name indicates the pronunciation of a diacritically 
marked letter not so marked in the name as given in 
the list, that name is spelled with a letter s0 murked in 
the language of the country to which it belongs. Thus, 
when it is stated that the Swedish name Tornea js pro- 
nounced tor’na-5, it may be inferred, in accordance with 
the rules just given, that in Swedish that name is spelled 
Torneé. In respelling names to indicate pronunciation 
the consonants, 8, d, f, h, j, k, l, m,n, p, 7, t, 7, w, and 2, 
and the digraphs ng, nk, and sk always have their usual 
English sounds, and ¢ always has the hissing sound as in 
sca. The key-line gives the explanation of the other signs. 

Note.—In consulting this List it should be kept in 
mind that attention to the preceding notes indicating 
the variations that may be looked for in the spelling 
of foreign names will often be of assistance to those 
doing so in finding the name they are in search of, since 
names not found under one spelling may be found under 
some other equivalent spelling. ‘Thus many names not 
found spelled with c, ch, z, y, &c., may be found under 
the spellings k, kh, s, j, &c. respectively; Spanish names 
in x may be found spelled with j, Dutch names in y may 
be found in ij, German, Danish, and other names in ae or 
oe may be found in & (sometimes e) or 6; and so forth. 


bled, neuf; German, ¢h, nacht. 


fh, on. 
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AACHEN 


AMLWCH 





Aachen, grace rip (De a 
A p, 0 eee 
A keby, exer ‘Abo Den.) 
Aar, ar (Ger. Switz.) r. 
Aargau, ar’gou (Switz.) 
Aarhuus, 6rhiés pet) 
Abana, ab’a-na (Syr. 
Abancay, 4-ban ern) 
Abano, &-ba’nd (Tt, 
Abasia, &-bi’sy& (Rus 
Abassabad, #-bits’si- bid (Rus.) ft. 
Abauj, o-bo’ u-6 (Hung. ) 
Abbeokuta, ab-bé-6-k6'ta (Af) 
Abbeville, ab-vél’ HE ); ab’be-vil (U.8.) 
Abbitibbe, ab-bi-tib’be (Can.) 
Abergavenny, ab-ér-ga-ven’ni or ab-ér- 

ga’ni (Eng. ) 

Abergele, ab-er-ge'll (Wales) 
Aberystwith, ab-ér-ist/with (Wales) 
Abingdon, ab‘ing-don ree -) 
Ab-Istada, ab- i-sta’da (Afg.) 
Ablis, 4-blé’ (Fr.) 
Abo, SDS (Rus.) 

Abomey, a-bd’ma (Af.) 
Aboukir, 4-bé’kér (Eg. ) 
Abraham, &h’ré-him (Rus.) tel. 
Abrantes, &-briin’tas (Port.) 
Abrets, les, laz-a-bra’ (Fr.) 
Abrolhos, a-brol’'yés 
Abruzzo, "d-brét’tsd (It.) 
Abydos, &-bé’dos 5 ) 
Abydas, a-bi’dus ( 
Abyssinia, ab Lalas .) 
Acadia, a-ka’di-a Gan) 
Acadie, &-ki-dé’ 
Acaponeta, i- as om (Mex.) 
Acapulco, &-ka-pol’ké (Mex. ) 
Acarali, ak-#-ri’é (S. Am.) mé. 
Acarnania, 4-kaér-na’né-a (Gr.) 
Accumull, 4k-k6’my-16 (It.) 
Acerenza, &-cha-ran’ta& (It.) 

Ach, &th (Ger.) 
Acha, Sierra de, 98-er’ri de #’cha (Mex. ) 
Achaia, a-ka’ya (Gr. 
Achaltzik, &-chil’tsik (Rus. 
Achata, i-chii'ta Arg. Con.) mt 
Acheen, &-chén’ (Sumatra) 
Achill, ak’il (Ir. ) 
Achray, ath-ra’ (Scot.) 2. 
Aciorolo, dell, dal 4-ché-rd/16 (It.) 
Aci Reale, a ‘ché ra-w'la (It.) 
Acon a, a-kon-ki’gwii (Chile) 
Aconquija, 4-kon-ké’¢ha (Arg. Con.) mé. 
Acquapendente ék-kwi-pan-dan’ta(It ) 
Acre, &kér or a’kér (Syr.) 
Actopan, &uk-té-pan’ (Mex.) 
Adalia, 4-di#’lé-a (Tur. ) 
Adamawa, ad-a-ma’wa At) 
Adamello, &- a eene te 
Adamuz, 4-TH¥-modth’ ( 
Adana, &-dii’/n& (As. Me 
Adel, adel (Af. ) 
Adelsheim, é'delz-him (Ger. 
Aden, a ‘den; Arab. pron. &’den (Ar.) 
Aderbaijan, Aderbijan, ad-ér-bi-jan’ 


( 
Adige, #’dé-ja 
Adirondack, 1 Toda (U. 8.) 
Adour, a- dor’ (Fr. 
Adria, #’dré-& (It. 
Adrianople. ad-ré-a-n6’pl (Tur. ) 
ceca Ww, es tik (It) 


gea 
Aelberg Oaters ust. 
Aero, & Pret (Den) at ) 

Aerschot, ar’skot (Bel ) 

Aerteholme, abe hdl-me (Den. ) isi. 
tna, et’na (Sic.) met 

aaa af-ghan’i- stan’ or af-gan’- 


ere bates -hissar,i-fyém‘ki-raé-his-aitr’ 
Agades, i-gii’déz (Af) 
Agaiir, é-ga’dér (Mar.) 
arwone, oe Coredme (Af.) 
Agde, ag 

Agen, rants Fr.) 
Agers, ’gérs (Den ) isi. 


ere ee Mollra, 4’g6-4s de m6-él’ra 


(Po 
Aguajo, &-gwi’thé (Mex. 
Agu ulco, &-gwi-lol’k6 
Agua Nueva, a’gwa njj-e’vé vi ex.) 
sae re ae &’ gwiis - ki -16-en” tes 


Peat ia a-gé-lir’ (Sp.) 
Agulhas, i- go'lyas a )e. 

ysoo, 4-gy’ab (Rus.) fe. 
Ahmedabad, &h’med-i-bad” ( iad) 
Ahmednuggur, éh-med-n ug’geér ( nd.) 
Ahrensbok, th’rens-beuk ries ) 
Aiasoluk, i'a-g0- lyk’ ae Mi.) 
ache. i bléng (Ger 

i’¢hath Cry ) 

Aidin, I- dén’ (As. 
Aigle, 4’gl (Switz. Fr. 
Aigues-mortes, ag-mort’ (Fr.) 
Ain, ah (Fr.) dep. 


Aisne, in (Pe) dep 


) 

Aix la Chapelle, iks 14 shi-pel’ (Ger.) 
Ajaccio, &-y&ch’6 (It. 
Ajmeer or Ajmir, a Pre (Ind.) 

Akabah, 4-k&-b&h’ 
Akbarrabad, sibs ri bad” (Ind.) 
Akermann, oo (Bus.) 
Akesh, Wkeah 
Akhal, 4-chal’ (As. ) . 
Akhalzikh, 4-chal’tséeh (Rus. ) 
Akhdar, iéh-dar (A r. 
Akhissar, ik-his-siir’ (As. T ur.) 
Akhtirka, a¢h-térkaé (Rus. ) 
Akreyri, ak-ri’ré (Iceld.) 
Aktatchi, ik-tat’ché (Rus.) 
Alabama, al-a-bé’ma (U. S.) 
Alachua, a-lach’y-a ( 5) 
Alacranes, ci hea'nes Ane - .) isl. 
Alaghir, al-a-gér’ (As. Tur 
Alagoas, &-li- gO'ds (Braz)? 


Alaguela, a eer Wale (Cent. Am.) 


Alale, a lk (Fe) 


Alameda, ‘ld me'THA (Sp. 

Alamillo, &-lé-mél/ly6é (Sp. 
Alamomocho, 4-]4-m6-mo’chéd (Mex.) 
Alamora, A-li-mo’rii (Sp.) 

Aland, 4‘land; Swed. pron. 5and (Rus. ) 


Alashehr, al-a-shahr’ ae ML) 
Alaska, a-lis‘ka (N. Am.) 
Alassio, h-lie’sé-6 (It.) 
Alatamaha, a-la-ta-ma-hg’ (U. 8.) 
Alava, 4-ld’va (Sp.) 

Al te, 4l-bi-the’te - 


Albania, al- ba’ni- a (Tur 

Albano, 4l-bié’nd or) .) 

Albane, ql’banz ( 

Albarracin, il- bare than (Sp.) 

Albatana, il-ba-ta/né Ge .) 

Albatera, &l-bi-te’rit 

Albegna, ‘al-ba’ nya ‘It y m 

Albemarle, al’be-miarl ba ); al-be- 
marl’ (U. 8.) 


Albenga, é mite 

Alberche, xl. be oC .)r. 
Alberea, il-be-re (Sp. 
Albergaria, al- i -g4'ré-& (Sp.) 
Alberoni, iil-be-rd’né (It.) 
Albert, al-bar’ (Fr. 


Albertas, il-bar'tais ee 
Albidona, 4l-bé-dd’na 
Albinona, 41-b6-nd’nd it 

Albuera, &1l-by)-e’r He 

Albula, il’by-la (S 

Apmuerd ts; &l-by- Kerk (Mex. Sp.) 
Albury, al’bé-ri (N. 8. W.) 

Alcala, al-k#-la’ (Sp.) 

Alcala de Henares, &l-ki-]a’ de e-nii’res 
Alcafilz, 4l-ka-nyéth’ (Sp. 

Alcantara, 4]-kin’té-rié (5 GP) 
Alcantarilla, &4l-kiin-ta-rél’ly& (8p.) 
Alcaraz, il- kii-rath’ (Sp. 

Alcazar de San Juan, al-ki-thiiy’ de siin 


Alcoy, al-ko’é (Sp. 

aoe ee. THE-4 (8p (Sp.) (3p) 
Aldea Al-de’a ga-lye’gil 
Alderney, gl dér-ni (Eng.) tsi. 
Alei, &-1a’é (8ib.) 

Alemtejo, &-leh-ta’zho (Port.) 
Alencon, ji-lafi-adi' (Fr.) 
Alepho, 4-li’fd (Fus.) 

Aleppo, ti-lep’po (Tur.) 

Aleria, fi-li-ré'i (Cors.) 
Alessandria, 4-les-siin'dré-a (Tt.) 
Alet, a-la" (Fr.) 

Aleutian, al-yo'ti-an (N. Am.) tl. 
Alexandria, a-legz-an'dri-a (Eg.) 
Alfaques, iil-fi'kes (Sp.) 
Alfidena, &l-fé-da'na (Lt) 
Algarinejo, ti)-gii-ré-ne’thé (3p.) 
Algarve, iil-gar'va (Port.) 
Algeciras, al-the-thé’'rite (Sp. ) 
Algeria, al-jé'ri-a (Af. ) 

Alghero, dil-ga'ré (1t.) 

Algiers, al-jérz’ (Af) 

Algona Bay, al-cd’n ba (AL) 
Algonquin, al-gon'kwin ((an.) 
Alhama, il-4’mi& (Sp.) 
Alhucemas, al-y-the’mins ( Mar.) 
Alibunar, ti-lé-b6-niir’ (Amst, ) 
Alicante, fi-lé-kiin’te (Sp. } 
Alicata, B-1é-kii’ta (1. ) 
Alicudi, 4-lé-loo 6 (It) def. 
Alife, 4-1é’fa (It. 

Alighur, ars hae (Ind.) 
Ali-Musjid, 4-16-mus-jéd’ (Afg. ) 
Al Jezireh, al je-zé’re as Tur.) 
Aljezur, Al-che-thor (5 (Sp.) 

Al ahabad, al‘la-ha-bad” (Ind. ) 
Alleghany, al-le-ga’ni (U. 8.) 
Allier, a1-16-a’ (Fr. ) 

Alloa, al’ld-a (Scot. ) 

Almachik, &l’mi4-chék (Rus. ) 
Almaden, Al-mi’fHen (Sp.) 
Almagro, 4l- mi gr6 (Sp.) 

Almali, al-mi-lé’ (Tur.) 
Almeida, &l-ma’é-da (Port. 4 
Almenara, Al-me-nii'ra& (Sp. 
Almendolara, &l-men-d6-li = (It.) 
Almeria, al-me-ré‘a (Sp. ) 
Almerode, &l-mé-ro'de (Ger. ) 
Almufecar, al-md- nye-kaér’ (Sp.) 
Alnmouth, ‘al’ moth (Eng. ) 
Alnwick, an‘ik (Eng.) 

Alora, 4-16 ri Sp. 

ae pines 1. 


Alsbjerg, alsbyerg (Den. 38 
Alstahoug, il-ati-h none. (Nor.) 

Altai, al-ti’ (As.) mts 
Altamaha, al- eatin . 8.) 
Altam 4]-té-m0‘r& (It. 
Altenkirchen, Al’ten-kér-chen (Ger.) 
Altkirch, alt-kér¢th’ (Ger.) 
Altona, &l’té-na (Ger.) 
Altona, &l-té’na (Tur.) 
Altringham, ql’tring-am (Eng.) 
Aluta, 4-16'té (Roum. ) r. 
Alvarado, al-vi-ri' THO (Mex.) 
Alvito, al-vé/td (Sp.) 
alyth, ‘allith re 

Pn at 4’mi-ger (Den. ) isl. 

mal (Swe.) 

Amarapura, Gme ri-po'rh (Bur. ) 
Amasia, a-mii's6-a (Tur.) 
Amazon, am’a-zon (8. Am.) 
Amazonas, an-i-z6’‘nas (Brax.); an-é- 

s0‘nas ‘8 . Am.) 
Ambato, am- td Ecuad.) 
Ambau, 4m’bou (Fiji) te. 
Ambert, of-bar’ (Fr.) 
Ambleteuse, oh-bl-teiz’ (FY.) 
Amboina, am-boi’na (East. Arch.) isd. 
Amboise, oh-bwaz’ 
Amboy, am’‘boi (U. ) 
Ameland, &'me-lint (Neth.) ie. 
Amerafoort, &’merz-f6rt (Neth.) 
Amhara, im-hi'‘ri ye) 





Agerskov, ’-gér-skév’ (Den. ) ¢hi-lin’ (8 <P. -) Amherst, am’érst (U. 8.) 
Aggebye, ig-ge-bi’ (Den.) Alcino, al-ché’né (It.) mt Amiens, &-mé-ah’ (Fr) 
rsoe, ig’sér-sel: (Den.) tal. Alcira, &l-thé’ri (Sp Amirante, am-i-rant’ (Af.) isis. 
court, &-zhah-kér’ (Fr.) Alcobaca, al-k6-ba ort.) Amite, a- mét’ , wr 
GUE, Wya (It.) Alcolea, al-k6-le’’ (Sp. Am)wch, am‘ld ales) 
‘Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér, golden; pine, pin; nédte, not, mive; tub, byll; ofl, pound; ch,chain;  g, 70; 





Amoor, &mor (As.) r. and dist. 
Amoy, &-moi’ (China) 
Amposta, 4m-pos’té fee 
Amritsar, 4m-rit’sar 

Amur, u-mor’ (As.) r. and dist. 
Anadolia, 4-ni-d0/1é-a (Tar.) 
Anagads de Fuera, é-n4-gé’ FH de fy-e’- 


ra (Mex.) 

Anahuac, 4-nii-wiik’ (Mfex.) 

Anam, &-niim’ (As.) 

Anaradhapura or Anarajapoora, i-nd- 
Heat -ha-p0O‘ra, S-na-rai-ja-po/rai (Cey- 
on 

Anatolia, a-na-t616-a (As.) 

Ancachs, an-kachs’ (Peru) 

Ancona, 4n-k6’na (It. 

Andalusia, ’n-d4-lo’shé-4; Sp. Andalu- 
cia, &n-dé-ly-thé’a (Sp. 

Andaman, an-da-man’ (Ind.) tes. 

Andelfingen, &n-del- Tey i 

Andkhoo, and-khv’ 

Andover, an’do-vér Eng. U. 8 

Andreashberg, ain-dra‘ ng Ger.) 

Andrews, 8t., sant, collog sint 

an’drdz ( (cot.) 

Anegada, an-e-gii’da (W. mae) isi. 

Angerman, ong’ér-m&n (Sw 

Angermiinde, ogee -er-m ‘de (Prus.) 

Angers, of-zhil’ ( 

aes of-zhél- on’ or ob-zhé-yot’ 
(Fr.) 

Anglesey, ang'gl-sé (Eng-) 

Angola, fin- go ‘lik (AL) 

Angora, in-2oTa (Tur. ) 

Angostoara, in-g6s-to'ra (Venez. ) 

Angouleme, ofi-gii-lim’ (Fr ) 

Angoumois, of-go-mwg’ (Fr.) 

Angra Pequefia, ang’gra pi- ka’ nya (Af.) 

Anguilla, ang-gil'la (W. Incl) it 

Anholtby, an‘hdalt-ba (Den) 

Anjer, an‘yer (Java) 

Anjou, of-zhé’ (Fr.) 

Ankobar, iin-ké'bi ate Abyas) 

Ankova, 4n-k6’vé (Madag.) 

Annamaboe, an-nam’a-b6 (Af.) 

Annapolis, an-nap’6-lis (N. 8.) 

Annecy, an-sé’ (Fr. ) 

Annobon, an‘né-bon (at .) tad. 

Annonay, Hn-né-na@ (Fr. 

Antakia, &n-ti-ké’a aye ) 

Sune an-ta-na-na-ré/vO 


eatbes en a tab’ (Fr. 


Antioquia, an- a a (CoL) 
Antisana, an-ti-sé’na onion 
Antivari, 4n-té'vii-ré (Monten.) 
Antonio, Port, pért an-té’ni-d (Jam.) 
Antrim, an’trim (Ir. 


Aatwerpranewerp alg) 


lon) 
Aosta, &-ds’ta (Tt.) 
Apaches, a-pii' ‘ches (Mex ) ¢r. 
Apennines, ap’e-ninz (It. 
Apenrade, 4-pen-ri‘de ( 2 
Apoquido, ap-6-ké’FH6 Cont e.) 
Appalachians, ap-pa-la’ché-anz (U. 8 


Kppalachiculn: ap-pa-la-chi-k6/la (U.S. 
Appenzell, ap-pen-tsel’ (Switz. 
Appomattox, ap-pd-mat’toks (U. 8.) 
Aprouague, &-pro-ag’ (Fr. Gul) r. 
Apure, 4-pd’ra (S. Am. 
Apurimac, &-p0‘ré-ma (3. Am.) 
Aquafreddo, &- viwe frid’dé (It.) 
Aquila, i’kwe-1i (It.) 
Arabia, a-ri’bi-a re 
AracaD, 4-ri-kan’ (Brit. Bur.) 
Arad, orod (Anst.) ft. 
Arafat, &-ra-fat’ (Ar.) mt. 
Aragon, &’rii-gon (Sp.) 
Aragona, d-ra-gd’na (It.) 
ree aya, #-ri-gwi'é (Braz) r. 
, a’ral (Cent. As.) 
janice 4-rin-¢chd-eth’ (Sp.) 
Arapahoe, a-rap’a-hé (U. 8.) 
Ararat, &/ri-rat (Armen.) m¢. 
Araucania, é-rou-kii’né-4 (Chile) 
Arauco, &-rou’ké senile) 
rey a, ar-bd'gii os we.) tal. 
, ar-bwa’ (Fr 

Ate hon, ar-ki- snot’ .) 
Arcadia, ir-ka’di-a (Gr. 
Archangel, ark-An’jel; Russian pron. 

irk-ang’gel (Rus. ) 
Archipelago, ar-ki-pel’a-gd 
Arcole, &r-k6’la (It. 
Arcot, ar-kot’ (Ind. 
Ardahan, ér-dla-hiin’ (Tur.) 
Ardchattan, ard-chat’tan (Scot.) 
Ardebeel, ir’de-bél (sr 
Ardeche, ar-dash’ 


J, job; y.yes; fH, then; th, thin; 


VoL. LY. 


zh, French, vie, bit; 
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Ardennes, ur-den’ (Fr. Bel.) 
Ardnam aca ard - na - mur’ éhan 


(Scot.) 
Ardoch, &r’doth (Scot. ) 


Ardres, irdr as 
Ardri ‘ag (Scot.) 
Arena, ect (It. )r. 
Arenas, i-re’nis Sp.; Mex.) 
Arequipa, i-re-ké’paé (Peru) 
Arevalo, 4-re-vii'ld (Sp.) 
Arezzo, -rat’tsd Ais Pe 
Argelés, ar-zhe-la ) 
acuta &r-zhofy ( 
rises taro re mt. 
Argentat epee re eye 
nte ar-zhoh-te or ir- 
zhah-tet-é’ye (Fr.) 
Argentitres, 4r-zhoh-té-ar (Fr 
praeniins Confederation arijen-tin; 
p. Confederacion Argen kon- 
fed-e-ré’thi-6n dr-chen-té Am.) 
Argenton, dr-zhoh’toh (Fr.) 
Arghandab, ar-gund’ab (Afg.) 
peated ar- eae (Gr.) 
le, rd Y (Scot.) 
ano, 4-ré-4’nd (It.) 
iron a-ré’ké a (Peru) 
Aridge, i-ré-Azh’ (Fr.) 
Arignano, 4-ré-nyit’né (It.) 
Arish, el, el 4’résh (Eg.) 
Arispe, 4-rés’pe (Mex.) 
Arizona, 4-ri-z6’na (U. S.) 
Alanna a rap inainny i SP.) 
kan‘sas (U. 8.) 


Armagnac, yak’ (Fr. 
Armenia, 4r-mé’ni-a ait 
Armentiéres, dr-moh-tyar (Fr. 
Arnemuiden, ur-ne-moi’den (Hol.) 
Arnould, ar-ndl’ (Fr.) 
Aroa, a-ro’a cr onee.) 
i Cae 

roo 
Arouat, el, el nema 
Arpajon, iir-p&-zhoh’ ( 


Arrecife, ir-ra-sé/fe (Can. Isls.) 
Arrochar, arroch-ir Sar aes 


Arroo, Arru, &r’rd (East. tole. 
are ‘art (Switz. a 

rtois, ar-twa’ 
eben ar-ti/’n -) 
Aruba, a-rd’ba (8. Am. ese 
Arundel y run-del ( ); a-run’del 
Arve, inva 
Ascalon, irl i 42 
Ascension, as-sen’shon a Pe Oc.) tai. 
Aschaffenburg, a-shif’fen- v.) 


Aschersleben, dsh’érz-la-ben 

Ascoli Piceno, is’ko-lé pé-cha‘'nd at) 
Ashantee, 4-shin’té or ash-an-té’ (Af. ) 
Asia, a’shi-a 

Asinara, 4-06-nil’ri (It.) 

Asir, &-sér’ (Ar. 

Aspropotamos, as-pro-pot’a-mos (Gr.) 
Assam, as-sam’ (Ind. 


Assiniboine, Anes "boin (Can.) 

Assisi, tis-sé'zé (It.) 

Assmannshausen, us’ miinz -houz-en 
r. 

Assouan, dis-60-lirr’ (Eg.) 


Asturias, at 

Atacama, 4- Pee dhe: Bol.) 
Atbara, it-ba'rih (Nub Ha) 
Atchafalaya, ach-a-fa-lf ya (U. S.) 
Athabasca, i-thi-bas’ka (Can.) 
Athenry, ath’en-ri (Ir.) 

Athens, ath’enz “iow Gir) 

Athlone, ath-l6 


Aubusson, 6-bias-s6h’ ( .) 


Auchinleck,a¢ ~en-lek’ oraf-flek’ (Scot. ) 

Auchterarder, a¢h-tér-hr’dér (8cot.) 

Auchtermuchty,a¢h- tér-mucth’ti (Scot. ) 

Aude, 5d (Fr.) 

Audenarde, 6-de-niird’ (Belg. ) 

Aue, ou’e (Ger.) r. 

Auerbach, ou’ér-biich (Ger.) 
Augsburg, ougs borg (Ger.) 


azyye- 


bidd, nef; 
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Aunis, 6-n& 
Aurillac, or yak on Gat (Fr.) 


nd.) 

AunodiG cue ous’ rice (Aus (Aust. 
Australasia, e-tral-f shi-a 
Australin, as-tri’li-a 
Autun, 6-tun’ (Fr.) 
Auvergne, 6-ver/nye (Fr.) 
Auxerre, 6s-sar’ 
Auxonne, 66-80 Fr.) 
Aveiro, i-va’é-rd (Port.) 
Avellino, 4-vAl-lé’né (It.) 
Atop, ede 

veyron, 4-v 
A on, ‘ie Go) (Fr.) 

avi a’vi-la Sp.) 
Avorelles, a-voi-elz’, popularly a-vi’cl 


perth Te Tey 
ucho 
Ayasoluk. See Aisolse 


Azof, az’of; Rus. pron. &-szof’ (Rus ) 

Azores, u-zérz’ 

Azua de Com ay a-zi‘a de kom- 
pos-tel’a 

Azuay, az-y-Y 

Azuey ana 


B. 


Leet fe bara 


Babadagh, be Soko ms (Ar.) 
perce one, bake bak-ké- ond (It.) 
Bacharach, bia-¢chi- ’ (Ger.) 
Bacs, bach (Hung.) 

, ba-dia’gri Af.) 

OZ, bhvneth th’ (Sp.) 

an, bud-u¢h-shan’ (As.) 
Badalona, bié-fH4-16’n& (Sp.) 
Baden, pecan ies (Ger. ; piper Aust.) 

enoc -oth (8co 

Badenweiler biion-yiisr Ger. ) 
Bagamoyo -a-moi’ 
ey bag-dad’ (Tur. 
Bagnéres de Bigorre, bi-nyar’dd-bé-gbr’ 


(Fr.) 
Eegoerss de Luchon, ba-nyar’ dé-l0- 
Bagnes, bii/nye Poe 


Pakanea bates ot ‘maz OT Ow. Ind.) isis. 


Bahawulpoor, b&-ha'wul-pér’ (Ind) 
raz. 


Bahrein, 
Bahr-el-Abiad, bir-el-ab’é-ad (A Af.) 
Bahr-el-Azrek, oa ) 
Baiern, bi’érn er) 

Baikal, As | 

Bailar, b 


ne 
Bailen, mek ly 


Baileschdi, oh 


Bajezid, el a-zé 
chill -chéé (Rus.) 

Bakhteghan, bach-ta-chan’ (Per.) ! 

BakonyerWald, b’-k6n’yer vald (Hung. ) 

Baktchiserai, bak’ché-sa-raé ( ) 

Bala, bila (Wales) 

Balaclava, ba-14-kla’viét ny h. 


a, 
Balasore, bi-li-sdr (Ind.) 
Balaton, bal’a-ton; Hung. Balatony, 


bii’la-tony (Hung. ) 
Balbriggan, bal-brig’gan (Ir.) 


Balfrush, bal-frésh’ (Per.) 

Bali, bald (East. Arch.) sei. 
Balize, ba-léz’ (Cent. Am.) 
Balkan, bleh (Ta (Tur.) mf. 


Bailarat, valcrat Caustral. ) 
Ballina, bal’li-na (Ir.) 
Ballinasloe, bal-li-nas-10 (Ir.) 
Ballon, b&l-16h’ (Fr.) 


h, on. German, ¢h, nacht. 
186 
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Ballymena, bal-li-ména (Ir.) 

Balsamo, Costa de, kos’ta de bal-s8’md 
(Cent Am.) 

Baltic, bal’tik, sea 

Baltimore, bal’ti-mér (VU. 8S.) 

Balukha, ba-ld‘¢ha (As. ) mt. 

Banat, bii-nit’ (Aus ) 

Bantf, bamf (Scot. ) 

Bangalore, bing- ga-lor’ (ind -) 

Bangor, ban gér(Wales ng gor(U. 8.) 

Bangweolo, bang-we-0'l6 (Af.) U. 

Banjermassin, bin- jér-mas ‘sén (Borneo) 

Bankullan, ban- ky)‘lan nm Arch.) 

Bannalec, biin-ni. lek’ ( 

Bannockburn, ban’ Ok. been (Scot.) 

Bafios, bi-nydsa’ (Sp. 

Bantam, ban- tany ava) 

Banya, N ban'ya (Hung.) 

Bapaume, : pom’ 

Baraba, bh-ri-bi’ (S b.) 

Baratala, bii-rii-t#’ld (As. ) 0. 

Barbados, bir-ba’déz (W. Ind.) 

Barbary, bar’ba-ri OW. 

Barbu a, bir-bi’da a) 

Barcellos, bar-thel'lyos (8 B) 

Barcelona, bir-the-l6/n& (Sp 

Barcelonetta, bir-the-lo- net’ , Sp.) 

Barcelonette, bir-se-16-net’ (Fr. 

Baréges, bi-razh’ ind 

Bareily, ’bi-ra‘i-li (In 

Barfleur, bay fidar (Fr 

Barile, bi-ré’la (I (It. 

Barnaul, bar-nié’yl Gib. 

Baroach, ba-réch’ (Ind. 

Baroda, bi-rd’d& (ind.) 

Barqulsimeto, bir-k6-s6-me’té (Venez.) 

Barranquilla, bir-ran-kél'ya (Col) 

Barrosa, bar-rd’st (Sp.) 


Bars, biirsh ( (Hung: ) 
Barthélémy, b la-mé@’ (Fr.) 
ik, ba-sér’jik (Tur.) 


biisk (Fr.) 


(Rus.) 
Batavia, ba-ta’ via (Java) 
Bathurst, ba’thérst (Austral) 
Baton Rouge, bat/un rézh (U. 8.) 
Batonya, bii-tén’ ya (Aust. ) 
Batoum, ba-tém 

at t- tu’lyi ¢ (it 

‘'ty-rin (Bus. 
Batuyen. baks-q-yen’ (Fr. Coch. Chi.) 
Bayazid, bi-k-zéd’ (Arm.). 
Bayeux, bi-yed’ (Fr.) 
Baylen. See Bailen. 
Bayona, bi-yd‘n& a y} 
Bayonne, ba-yon 
Bayonne, ba-yon’ne (Mex. ) 
Bayoudouri, bi-yi-do’ri (Tur. ) 
Bayreuth, bi’roit (Ger. ) 
Bayuda, bi-yd’da (Af.) 
Bazarchik, b&é-zér’chék (Rua.) 
Beaminster, bem’in-stér (Eng. ) 
Bearn, ba-ar’ (Fr. ) 
Beas, be’as (Ind )¢. 
Beaufort, b6-fo (Fr.); be'fort (U. 8.; 
pe Col. 


) 

Beaugency, bé-zhoh-sé’ 
Beauharnois, bdé-hir’na (C: Can. ) 
Beaujolais, bé-zhd-la’ (Fr.) 
Beaulieu, bali (Eng.); b6-lyeu’ (Fr.) 
Beaumaris, bé-ma’ris (Wales) 
Beaume, le, 16 bém (Fr. 
Beaumont, ’bd-mon’ Fr. 
Beaupréau, bdé- -p (Fr.) 
Beauvais, bé-va’ (Fr) 
Beauvoir, bé-vwar’ (Fr.) 
Bechev, ba-chav’ (Rus. ) 
Becakerek, bech-ka’ rel ung.) 
Bédarieux, ba-dié-ré-e0’ (Fr.) 
Bedfordshire, bed’ford-shér or bed’- 

ford-shér (Eng.) 
Bedouin or Beduin, bed’y-én” 
Beerbhoom, bér-bhém’ (Ind.) 
Behbehan, be-bé-han’ (Per.) 
Behrend, bé’rent (Prus.) 
Behring’s Strait, ba’ringz strat 
Bellitekol, Di-lite’k6-é (Bus. ) 
Beira, ba’é-ra (Port. ) 
Beirout or Beirut. See Beyroot. 


) 
Belfast, bel- fdat’ (Ir): bel’fast (CU. 8.) 
Belgaum, bel-goum’ (Ind. ) 
Belgiojoso, bAl-j5-yd‘s6 (It. ) 
Belgradchik, bal- gratichék (Tur.) 
Belgrade, bel- ‘grad’ (Servia) 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgll; 


mé, met, hér, golden; 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Belize, bel-éz’ (Brit. Hond.) 

Bellano, bel-la’n6 (It.) 

Belle Alliance, ber al- No-one’ (Bel) 

Bellefontaine, bel-f6h-tan’ (Fr.); bel- 
fon’ten (U. 8.) 

Belle Isle, bel tl (N. Am.) 

Bellinzona, bel-lén-tad’na (Switz. ) 

Bellunese, bel-16-na’za (It.) 

Belluno, bel-ld'nd (It.) 

Belmonte, bel-mén’te (Sp.); bel-mont’ 


(U. 8.) 
Beloochistan, be-16-chis-tin’ (As.) 
Belorado, be-lo-ri/TH6 (Sp.) 
Benares, ‘be-nii’res (Ind) 
Benbecula, ben-bek’yy-la (Scot. 
Bencoolen, ben-ké‘len (Sumatra 
Bendigo, ben’dl- gO (Austral. . 
Bengal, ben-gal’ Cure ) 
Bengucl ben-ga‘zé (Tri 

ela, ben-gala (A i 

nivarlc: be-né- 6 (Sp.) 
Benin ben-én’ (At) 
Benisueff, ba-né-swef” (Eg.) 
Benkoelen, ben-k&/len (Sumatra) 
Bentheim, bent/him (Ger.) 
Beraun, bé-roun’ (Aust.) r. 
Berbera, bér’be-ra (Af.) 
Berberino, bar-ha-ré’n6 (It.) 
Berbice, bér- bés’ (Gui. ) 
Berchtesgaden, boreh’ 6-gi-den (Ger. ) 
Beresina, ba-ra-zé’na (R us. ) 
Berezan, ba-ra-ziin’ (Rus. ) tal. 
Berezov, ba-ra-zof’ (Rus. ) 
Bergama, ber-gii’mé (As. Mi) 
Bergamo, | bar ‘gé-méo (It.) 
Bergen, be ngen 
Bergen - oP om, ber’chen-op-zdm 


(Ne 
Beringen, a, bitring en n (Gwits. 
Berkhampstead, bérk’ham- sted (Eng.) 
Berkshire, bérk’shér or bérk’shér( Eng.) 
Berlichingen, bar16¢h-ing-en (Ger.) 
Berlikum, bar’lé-kum (Neth. ) 
Berlin, bar-lén’ (Prus.) 
Bermudas, bér-my0'daz, isis. 
Bernera, bér’ne-ra (Scot. ) isl. 
Berrima, ber’ri-ma Austral ) r. 
Berthier, bér’té-a (Can.) 
Bertischwyl, bar tésh- vél (Switz.) 
Berwick, bér’ik (Sco 
Besangon, ba-z0h-eo8 (Fr.) 
Besika, ba-26’ka (Tur.) 6. 
Bessarabia, bes-sa-ra’bi-a (Rus. ) 
Betanzos, be-tién’thds (Sp.) 
Béthune, ba-tan’ (Fr.) 
Bettona, bet-t0’n& (It.) 
Bettws, bet’tuz (Vorue) 
Beuthen, boi’ten {iru 
Bevedero, be-ve-de’rd dug Con.) 2. 
Beveland, ba’va lant (Ne 
Beveren, b&'vé-ren (N eth.) 
Beverwijk, ba’vér-vik (N oth, 
Bevilacqua, ba-vél-i’kwa& (It. 
Bewdley, bid’li (Eng.) 
Bex, beks (Switz. 
Beyra, ba’é-ré (Port. ) 
Beyroot or Beirut, Turkish pron. bi’rut, 

Arab. pron. ba’rot (Syr.) 
Beziers, ba-zé-a’ 
Bezoara, be-z6-ii'ri ( nd. ) 
Bhaugulpore, bh 
Bhopaul, bhd-pal’ nd ) 
Bhotan, bhd-tan’ (Ind.) 


Bialystok, bé- y/1ys-tok (Rus.) 
Biarritz, bé-ér-réta’ (Fr 
Bibbiena, bib-bé-4’ni (It.) 
Bibbona, bib-bdé’na (It. 
Biberach, bé’be-rach 
Bicanere, bé-ka-nér’ ( nay 
Bicester, bis’ter (Eng ng) 
Bidassoa, bé-THAs-86'% (Sp.) 
Bideford, bid’e-forit (Ener) 
Bidschow, béd-shé’ (Buhem. ) 
Biecz, byech (Aust. Cal 
Bielaia Tserkov, bé-a-la’yi tsér-kof’ 


(Rus.) 
Bielefeld, bé‘le-felt (Ger. ) 
Bielgorod, bé-Al’gd-rod (Rus.) 
Bielitz, bé'léts Aust.) 
Bielo, bé-ya'ld us.) ¢. 
Bielo Ozero, bé-ya’16 6-z4/rd (Rus.) 
Bielsk, bé-yals (Rus) 
Bienne, bé-en’ (Switz.) 2 
Bienvenida, bé-en-ve-né’¥H& (Sp.) 
Biervifet, bér’vlét (Neth. 
Blesbo sch, bés’bésth (Neth. 
leawade, big’ 
acs, eae 
Biles bél-bi’d pons 
Biledulgerid, hil-ed- en (Af.) 
Billericay, bil/lé-ri-ka 
Billiton, bil’li-ton (East. Arch.) tel. 


pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tub, byl; 


Binasco, bé-niis’kd (It.) 

Bindrabund, bin’dra-bund (Ind) 
Bingen, béng’en (Ger.) 

Biobio, bé-6-bé’6 (8. ae r. 
Birkenteld, bér’ken-felt (Ger.) 
Birkenhead, bér’ken-hed (Eng. ) 
Birket-el-Kerun, bér-kat’el-ka-rin” 


(Eg. 
Birditsham, bér’ming-am (Eng. ) 
Bisaccia, bé-séch’a (It.) 
Bisceglie, bé-sha)’ya (It. 
Bischweiler, bish- ‘er Ger.) 
Bisignano, bé- sé nynd (It.) 
Biskra, bés‘kra (Af.) 
Bissagos, bés-si’gés (Af.) ists. 
Bissao, bés-si’6 (Af.) 
Bissayas, bés-al’as (Philip. ) 
Biwano-Oumi, bé-wa mé-o”"mé (Jap.) 
Bizerta, bé artis (Sne} 
Bjork, , dyed ket (Swe 
Born eborg, byctr/ne-hirg (Rus. ) 
vand’s Hook, bl6’viind (Den.) 
Blair-Athole, blar-ath’6] (Scot. ) 
Blairgowrie, blar-gou’ri (Scot. ) 
Blanc, le, 16 bloh’ (Fr.) zat. 
Blankenberghe, blan‘ken-berg (Bel.) 
Blankenese, blén-ke-na‘za (Den. ) 
Blankenhain, blang’ken-hin (Ger.) 
Blantyre, blan-tir’ (Scot.) 
Blaye, bla (Fr.) 
o, bla’ny6 (Switz.) val. 
skwijk, blisk’vik (Neth. ) 
Blokin e, bla’king-e (Swe.) 
Blenhe m, blen‘im ; Germ. pron. bler’ 


m (Bav. 
Bleybach, bli’bath (Switz.) 
Bligh, bli (Austral ) 
Bli ware (East. Arch. 
Blois, iwa a Er) 
Blokzijl, blok’zil (Neth.) 
Bludenz, bld’dents (Auge) 
Bobbio, bob’bé-6 (It. ) 
Bocage’ bo-kish’ (Fr.)> 

e a 
Bochetta Pass, bé-ket’tu (It.) 
Bochnia, both’né-& (Auat. Gal ) 
Bocholz, bé’tholz (Neth. ) 
Bochum, both’ém (Ger.) 
Bodensee, bd’den-zé (Ger.) l. 
Beotia, bé-6’shi-a (Gr.) 


Bog, 

Boe otenianek, bo ga'yet- lensk (Rus ) 
Bogoroditsk, bé’g6-rod-itsk (Rus) 
Bogorodsk, b6‘g5-rodsk (Rus. ) 

ota, bé-g5-tii’ (Col. ) 

Bohemia, bé-hé’mi-a (Aust.) 
Béhmen, béd/men (Aust.) 
Béhmerwald, bei’mer-vild (Bohem.) 
Bohol, bé-hol’ hilip.) 

Bohus, bé‘hys (8we. ) 


( 

Bolivar, bd-16-vitr’ | Mex.) 
Bolivia, bo-li’vé-4 (8. Am.) 
Bolkonskai, bvol- kons’ki (Rus. ) 
Bologna, bé-lo'nyli (It.) 
Bolognese, bd-16-nya’za (It ) 
Bolonchen, bé-lon-chen’ (Mex. ) 
Bolsena, b6l-sa’/nii It.) 
Bolsward, béls’vard (Neth.) 
Bolzano, bol-teii’nd (Aust. ) 
Bomarsund, b6/m&r-sond (Kus. ) 
Bombay, bom-ba’ Ind.) 
Bonaire, bé-nar (W. Ind.) 
Bondeno, bén-da’nd (It.) 
Bonhill, bon’hil (8cot.) 
Boni, bé-né (Celebes) 
Bonifaccio, bé-né-fat’chd (1t.) 
Bonin, bd-nén’ (Pac. Oc. ) tate. 
Bonito, bé-né’té (It) 
Bonnetable, bon-ta#’bl (Fr.) 
Bonoa, bé-n6’a (East. rch.) 
Boodroom, bid-rém’ (Tur.) 
Boorhanpoor, br-han-ptr (Ind.) 
Bootan, bé-tan’ (Ind. 
Boothia, bérn’i-a (N. Am.) 
Borabora, bé’ra-b6”ra (Soc. Ials.) 
Boras, bé’rés (Sc. Pen.) 
Boreulo, bor-ky-16’ a 
Bordeaux, bér-d0d’ 
Bordelais, bor-de-1a’ 
Borga, bor’gd (Finlan 

fr. 


Bo 
Bo. bérshod (Hung.) 
ch, chain; g, go; 





oil, pound; 


Borssele, bérs’se-lé (Neth. ) 
Bosna-serai, bos-na-se-ri’ (Bosnia) 
Bosnia, boz’né-a 
Bosporus, bos‘pé-rus (Tur. ) 
Bothnia, Gulf of, both’né-a (Rus.) 
Bottaro, bét-ta’rd (It.) tal. 
Bouches-du-Rhone, bésh’dt-rén (Fr.) 
Boug or Bug, big (Rus. r. 
Bougie, b6-zhé’ (Alg.) 
Bouygival, bé-zhé-val’ (Fr.) 
Bouillon, bél-yéh’ or bo-ydh’ (Bel.) 
Boulac, or Boolak, bd-lak’ (Eg.) 
Boulganack, bol-gii‘nak (Rus. ) r. 
Boulogne, bé-lo‘nyé (Fr.) 
Bourbon, bor-bonh’ (Af.) tal. 
Bourbonnais, or Bourbonnois, bér-bon- 
na’ (Fr.) 
Bourganeuf, at eae (Fr.) 
Bourges, bérzh ( 
Bourgoin, bor ent ( (Fr.) 
Bou-sada, bi-sii’di# (alg) 
Boussa, bys’sa (Af. ) 
Bovernier, bé-var-né-a&’ (Switz. ) 
Boviano, bé-vé-i'né (It.) 
Bovino, bé-ve'nd (It.) 
Bowdoin, bd’den (U. 23 
Bowling, bd/ling (Scot. 
Boxmeer, boks’mar (Neth.) 
Boxtel, boks’tel (Neth. 
Boyacd, bd-yi-ka’ (Col. 
Brabant, N. and 8., brié’bant or bri- 
bant’ (Neth.) 
Bracciano, brit-chi’nd (It.) 
Braemar, bra-mi&r’ (Scot.) 
B za, brii-gan’za ( Port.) 
Bra estad, briha-stat (Rus. ) 
Brahilov or Brahilow, bra-hé-lov’ (Tur. ) 
Brahmapootra, brii-mi- po’tra (Ind.) r. 
Braila, bri#-é’la (Tur.) 
Braine l’alleud, bran 1&]-léh’ (Bel. ) 
Braine le Compte, bran 1é céht (Bel.) 
Brake, bra’ke (Ger.) 
Brambanan, bram-ba’nan (Java) 
Brandenburg, bran’den-bdrg (Prus.) 
Brazil, bra-zil’ 
Breadalbane, bred-al’ban (Scot.) 
Brechin, bréch’in (Scot. ) 
Brecknockshire, brek’nok-shér, brek’- 
nok-sher (Eng. ) 
Brecon, bre’kon (Eng.) 
Breda, bra‘d& (Neth.) 
Bregaglia, bra-ga'lya (It.) 
Brefer bra’gents (Aust. } 
ar, bre’har (Chan. Isls.) 
Brehat’ bra-hi’ (Fr.) isd. 
Breisgau, bris’gou (en) 
Bremen, bra’men ( Ger.) 
Bremerhafen, bra’mér-ha-fen (Ger.) 
Brescia, bra 'shé-H or bra‘sha (It.) 
Breslau, bras‘lou (Prus.) 
Brest, brest (Fr.) 
Bretagne, bra-ta’nye (Fr.) 
Breteuil, bra-ty-é/lye or bra-ted-éye 


Briancon, bré-oh-sdh’ (Fr.) 

Bricquebec, brék-bek’ (Fr.) 

Bridlington, brid'ling. ton, 2 popularly 
pronounced and often Bur- 


gton 
Brienne le Chateau, bré-en’ 16 shii-td’ 


(PY. 
Brienz, ) réfents (Switz.) 
Brieuc, St., sah bré-cuk’ (Fr.) 
Brignolles, bré-nyol’ (Fr.) 
Brindisi, brén’dé-sé (It.) 
Britannia, bri-tan’ni-a 
Brittany, brit’ta-ni (FY.) 
Brives, brév (Fr. 
Brixen, brék’sen (Aust. ) 
Brixham, briks’am (Eng.) 
Brizina, bré-zé’nu (Alg.) 
Brody, brd‘di (Aust.) 
Bromley, brum'li (Eng. ) 
Bromsgrove, brumz’grév (Eng. ) 
Bromwich, brum’ich (Eng.) 
Bronnitzy, bron-nit’/zy go 
Brooklyn, bryuk’lin (U. 
Broughtyferry, bra’ t ten (8cot.) 
Broussa, brés’sé (‘Tur.) 
Brouwershaven, 
(Neth.) 
Brozas, brd’thiis (Sp.) 
Bruchaal, bro¢h’sal (Ger.) 
Bruges, brozh (Fr.) 
Briihl, bral (Ger.) 
Brunei, brié-nl’ (Borneo) 
Brinn, brain (Aust. ) 
Brunswick, brunz’ik (Ger.) 
Brux, broks (Bohem.) 
Bruxelles, brt-sel’ wel.) 
Brzesc, bzhests (Po 
Brzezany, bzha- one. (Aust. Gal.) 
Brzozow, bzhd’zov (Aust. Gal.) 
Bucellas, bé-sal’lis (Port.) 


brou’ vérz - h&- ven 


j,job; sy, yes; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


2h, aie 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Buchan, buch’an (Scot. ) 

Buchanan, bu-kan’an, not byy-kan’an 
(Scot. and U. 8.) 

Bucharest, bo’¢ha-rest (Roum.) 

Buchholz, béch’hélts (Ger.) 

Biickeburg, bi’ke-burg (Ger.) 

Buckie, buk’i (Scot. ) 

Buda, bo’da; Hungar. pron. bd’do 


(Hung.) 
Budukshan, bud-u¢h-shan’ (As.) 
Budweis, bdd’vis (Aust. ) 
Buenaventura, by-e-na-ven-t0'ra(Mex.) 
Buena Vista, by-e’né vés’té (Mex.) 
Buen Ayre, bwen f’ra (8. Am. a 
Buenos Ayres, by-e’nés I’res (8. 
Buffalora Pass, bof-fa-16‘ra swith) 
Bug or Boug, big (Bus.) r. 
Buggenhout, byg’gen- “hout; French 
pron. pag goh-ho’ es ) 


Bulth. b bilth th Wale 


Buitenzorg, boi’ten-zo g ava) 
Bujalance, b6-¢hi-lin’ 8p.) 
Bukharia, ‘Little, bO-KA’ré-a (Cent. As.) 
Bukowina, bé-k6-vé'nd Aust.) 
Bulacan, bé- li-kiin’ (Philip.) 
Bulante, by-lan’ta (Celebes) 

en en bol-gii’ré-% (Tur. ) 

Bulti, bul’té ( Gia) 

Buncombe, bungk’am (U. 
Bundelcund, bun’del- kund ind. ) 
Bunzlau, bénts’‘lou (Prus.) 
Burdwan, burd-win’ (Ind. ) 
Burghausen, birg-houz’en (Ger.) 
Biirglen, bar’glen (Switz.) 
Burgos, bir’gés (8p.) 

Burgundy, bér’gun-di (Fr.) 
Burmah, bér’mii (As. ) 
Burntisland, bérnt-‘land (Scot.) 
Bursa, bér’sé (Tur. ) 

Burtscheid, bdrt-shid’ (Ger.) 
Bury, ber‘i (Eng. 

Buseo, b0'sa-6 (Tur. ) 

Bushire, bé-shér’ (Per) 
Bussaher, bus‘si-hér (Ind_.) 
Bussorah, bus’sé-rah (Tur. 
Buttevant, but’te-vant Ire 
Buxtehude, boks-t4-ho’de 
Buyukdere, bé-yik- ana Char 

Byen, bd’en (Den.) ts? 


C. 


Cabanes, kii-ba’/nes mae ct) S 
Cabarras, ka-biir’ 0 
Cabellos da Velha, Ls bel’ 6s di vel’y& 


(Braz. ) 
Cabrera, ka-bre’rii (Sp. ) ial. 
Cabul or Cabool, ka’byl wil CAtg.) 
Cabulistan, ka-bdl-is-tan’ (As.) 
Caceres, ki-the’res (Sp.) 
ar re a 4-6, almost kach’ou 
Cachoeira, ki-ch6é-a’é-ri (Braz. ) 
ae ka’diz; Span. pron. ki#’rHéth 


Caen, CP. Or (Fr). 

Caerleon, kir-lé’on (Eng.) 
Caermarthen, kar-miér’THen Atay ales) 
Caernarvon, kir-nir’von (Wales 


Cabis, , ka/lya-ré (Sardin.) 
ka’ér kor (or 
Caicos ki’kés Ind. ) 
, ki’rd (Eg.) 
Caithness, kath’nes (Scot. ) 
Cajamarca, ké-cha-mark& (Peru) 


bar, ka-la-bar’ (Af.) 
Calaboso or Calabozo, kk-1&-bd’sd 


z.) 
Cala ria, “it I brd- it.) 
Calahorra, k&-la-hor’ra (Sp. ) 
Calais, kal‘is ; Fr. pron. ké-la’ (Fr.) 
Calamocha, ki-li-md’cha (Sp.) 
Calantan, ka-lin’tin (Malac.) 
Calatafimi, ki#-la-ta-fé’mé (It.) 
Calatrava, kii-lé-trié’va (Sp.) 
Calcutta, kal-kut’ta (Ind.) 
Caldeirdo, k&l-dé-6-rouh’ (Port.) 
Caldera, kiil-de’ra Chile) 
Calicut, kii’li-kut (Ind.) 
California, kal-i-for’ni-a (N. Am.) 
Callao, kiil-ly#’6 (Peru) 
Callinger, k&)lin-jér (Ind) 
Calore, k&-16’ra (It.) r. 
Caltanisetta, kul-tu-né-sat’ta (1t.) 
Calvados, kil-vi-do’ (FY. ) dep. 


oul. hire (Sp.) 


French, vae, bit; 


bicd, neuf; 
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Camacho or Camaxo, ki-mi’sh6d (Braz. ) 
Camargue, kii-mirg’ (I'r.) 
Camarifias, ka-mé-ré‘nyas (Sp. ) 
Cambodia, kam-bé'di-a (East Pen.) 
Cambray, koh-bra’ (Fr.) 
Cambrésis, kofi-bra-zé (Fr.) 
Cambridge, kam te (Eng.) 
Camenz, kii’ments (Ger.) 
Camerino, ‘ued rs! nd (It.) 
Cameroons, ka-me-rénz’ (Af.) 
Camoghe, k&-m6’ga (Switz.) st. 
Campagna, kim-pa‘nya (It.) 
Campana, la, 14 kim-p&’n& (Sp.) 
Campbelton or Campbeltown, kam/’- 
bel-ton (Scot. ) 
Campeche, kiém-pe’che (Cent. Am.) 
Camperduin, kam’pér-doin (Neth.) 
Campiglia, kim-pé’lys ne 
Campine, kam-pén’ (Bel.) 
Campo Formio, kam-p6 fér'mé-6 gs) 
Canandaigua, kan-an-da’ gwa (U. 
Canara, ka'ni-rii (Ind. 
Candahar, kan-da-har (Ind.) 
Candeish, kan’desh (Ind. ) 
Candia, kan‘di-a (Eur.) tsé. 
Canea, ka-né’a (Crete) 
Canelones, ki-ne-1d’nes (CU mg.) 
Cafio Desecho, ki’ nyo < tan se’ché (Braz. ) 
Cantal, koh-tal’ (Fr.) de 
Cantire, kan-tir’ (Scot. a 
Canton, kan-ton’ (China) 
Cape Breton, brit’un (Can.) ts. 
Capitanata, ki- A a -ta-né’ta (It.) 
Caprera, kié-pra’ri (It.) tal. 
Capua, kap’yy-a; Ita). pron. ké’py-4(1t.) 
Carabobo, kii-ri-bd’bd (Venez) 
Caracas, ki-ri’kiis (S. Am.) 
Caravaggio, kii-rii-va4d’zho (It.) 
Carbonara, kar-b6-n4'ra (It.) ¢. 
Carcagente, kiir-ki-chen’te (Sp.) 
Carcassonne, kar-kis-s6n’ (Fr.) 
Cardiff, kardif (Wales) 
Cardigan, kir’di-gan (Eng.) 
Cardinale, kér-dé-né'la (It.) 
Cardona, kiar-d6’na (Sp.) 
Carhaix, kar-a’ (Fr.) 
Cariaco, kii-ré-4’k6 (Venez.) 
Carignano, ki-ré-nya’nd (It.) 
Carimata, kii-ré-mi#’ta (East. Arch.) 
Carinhenha, ké-ré-nya/ny& (Braz. ) 
Carleton, kirl’ton (Eng.) 
Carlisle, ‘kar-1il’ (Eng ) 
Carlowitz, kir'lo-vébs (Aust.) 
Carlscrona, kirlz-krd’n& (Swe.) 
Carlshamn, kirlz’ham (Swe. ) 
Carleruhe, kirlz-ro’e (Ger.) 

Carnie a kaér-mia-ny6'la (It.) 
Carni kiir-né-614% (Aust.) 
Carnoustie, kir-nous’ti, often also kar- 

nys ti (Scot. ) 
Carntual, kirn-tyy’al (Ir.) me. 
Carolina, ka-ro-li‘na (U. 8S.) 
Carpathian, kiir-pa’thi-an (Aust. ) mt. 
Carpentaria, kiir-pen-ta’ri-a (Austral.) 


g. 
Carrara, kar-rii‘ra (It.) 
Cartagena, kir-ti-¢he’n& (Sp.) 
Cartago, kar-ti’gd (Vent Am.) 
Casale, kii-2814 (It. 
Casamanza, ki-si-man’zi (Af.) 
Casanare, kii-sa-nii’re (Col.) 
Casbin, ktis-bén’ (Per.) 
Cashel, kash’el (Ir.) 
Cashgar, kash-gar’ (Tart. 
Cashmere, kash-mér (Ind.) 
Cassiquiari, kiis-sé-ké-4'ré (Vencz.) 
Castagnetto, kis-ti-nyat’té (It.) 
Castagnola, Kite ta nyo 1s It.) 
Castambul, kis-tam-bdl’ .) 
Castellamare, kiis’tal-ld-ma’ra (It.) 
Castellon-de-la-Plano, kas-tel’lyén-de- 
1a-pla’nd 0 SP) 
Castelnau, kis- 
Castelnaudary, kas tat Coe ake (Fr.) 
Castiglione, kiis-té-lyd’na (It.) 
Castile, kas-tél’ Sp. 
Castlebar, kas-1- (Ir.) 
Castlecomer, kas-1-kd’mér (Ir.) 
Castleton, kas‘l-ton (Eng.) 
Castres, kastr (Fr. ) 
Castrojeriz, kis-tro-che-réth’ (Sp.) 
Catahoula or Catahoola, ka-ta-hi'la 
ae 8.) 
Catalonia, erat né-& Oe am. 
Catamarca, ki- ta-miar’ka 
Catania, ka-ta’né-& (Sic.) 
Catanzaro, kii-tan-tsa’ro (It.) 
Catawba, ka-ta’ba (U. 8.) 
Catoche, cape ki-t6’che (Cont. Am.) 
Cattara 
Cattaro, 
Cattegat, k&t’ta-gat (Swe.; Den). 
Caucasus, kq’ka-sua (Rus) 
Caudebec, k6d-bek’ (Fr.) 


fh, on. German, ¢h, nacht. 
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Cauquenes, dn (Chile) 

Cavan, ka’van (I 

Cavery, ki’ve-ri (indy 

Cawnpoor, kan-pér’ (Ind.) 

Caxamarca, ka- ere (Peru) 

Caxoeira, ki-sh6-4’6-ra (Braz. ) 

Cayambi, ki- am‘be e (Houad. ) me. 

Cayenne, ki-en’ 

Cayman, ki-man Wwe im -) 

Cayuga, ka-yo’gi (U. 8.) 

Coarh 84-i-rd’ (Braz.) 

Cefalu, he fa-10" ic) 

Celano, cha-]#’nd 

Celebes, sel’é-bez Saat. Arch.) 

Ceneda, cha-na‘da (It.) 

Cenis, sé-né’; Italian, Cenisio, cha-ne’- 
26-6 (It.) met, 

Cephalonia, sef-U-10'né-& +4 (fon. Isids.) 

Ceram, se-ram/’ (East. 

Cerignola, cha- eon dt t.) 

Cerigo, cher’é-g6 (Ion. Islds. 

Cernowitz, tsar’nd-véts (Aust. ) 

Cerreto, a’t6 (It. 

Cerro 0, ser'rd (Urug.) 

Cervera, ther-ve’ré (Sp. 

Cervin, ser-vah’ (Switz. 

Cesano, cha-za’nd (1t.) 

Cette, set (Fr.) 

Cettinje, set-tén’ya (Monten. ) 

Ceuta, si’ta; Span. pron. the-do’ti (Mar. ) 

Cevennes, sa-ven’ 

Ceylon, sé-lén’ (As. tal. 

Chablis, shab-1é (Fr.) 


Chagos, chi’ Ind. Oc.) sels. 
Chagres, gos ( (Col ) ) 


.) 
Chalon sur ‘Badne, shaé-l6h’ stir s6n (Fr.) 
Cham, chim (Switz.) 
Chamount * Chamonix, shi-n-né’ 
w 
Champagne, shoh-pinyé (Fr. 
Cham lain, » shim pln (Can; 8), 
andernagore, chan- er-na-gor’ 
Chantibun, chan-ti-bun’ (Siam) 
Chantilly, shoh-tél-ly¥ or shoh-té-yé’ 


(Fr.) 
Chapala, chié-pé’14 (M 
Charente, shi-roht’ (Fr. Sy dep 
Charleroi, shirl-rwa’ (Bel.) 
Charlotte Amalie, shar-lot’/ 4-mi1é-a 


. Ind.) 
Charlottenburg, shir-16t’ten-birg 


(Fr. 
Charysh, chii-résh’ (Sib.) r. 
Chasseron, shis-se-roh’ "By ) me. 
Chatauque, sha-ta’kwe (U. 
Chateau Thierry, shi-td’ ig deere (Fr.) 
Chateaubriant, abi t6-bré-of’ (Fr.) 
Chatelet, shat-la’ (Fr wh 
Chatellerault, shite ) 
Chatham, chat’am ( (Eng.) 
Chatillon, shii-tél-lydh’ or shi-té-ydn’ 


( 
Chatkara, chit-ki’ré (Rus.) 
Chaudiére, shé-dé-ar’ (U. 78) 
Chautauqua, sha-ta’kwa (U 
Chaux de Fonds, La, ay ay dé fon 
(Switz.) 
Chaves, sha-vas’ Port.) 
Cheadle, ché’dl (Eng.) 
Chedabucto Bay, shede-buk’ts ba ba (N. 


Scot.) 
Chekiang, che-ki-ang’ (China) 
Cheltenham, ny chet yaetn b s 


Chenaub, ché-ngb’ 
Cherasco, cha-ris’k in 
Cherbourg, sher-bé 


Chertsey, chert'se (Eng 

Chesapeake, ches’: ape (U. 8.) 

Cheskaya, ches-k!’4 (Rus.) 

Chesuncook, che-sun ‘kik (U. 8.) t. 

Chetimaches, chet-i-mach’‘iz or shet- 
mash’ (U. 8.) 

Cheveney, shav-na’ (Switz.) 

Cheviot, che’vi-ot (Scot.) mé. 

Cheyenne, shi-en’ (U. S. 

Chiana, ké-#’n& (It. 

Chiapas, ché-d’pis (Mex.) 

Chiavari, ké-a-vii'ré (It.) 

Chiavenna, k6é-4-va oh) 


Chicapee or Chicopee, chik-a- (v. 8.) 
Chichen Itza, ché-chen’ Mata Mex.) 
Chichester, chi’ches-tér (Eng.) 


oe 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér, golden; 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Chiclan che nd oP. ) 

Chicot, s &k6 (U. 

Chiem:8ee, ¢hé’em- oO Bs 

Chiens, Isle aux, él 6 mete (N. Amer.) 


Chiete, ké-a’ta (It.) 
Chiavres, shé-avr’ (Bel.) 
Chihuahua, ché-wii'wi (Mex. 
Chile, chile; Span. pron. 
Chilka, chil-k&’ (Ind.) 
Chillan, chél-yan’ (Chile) 
Chillecothe, chil-le-koth’é a 
Chillianwalla, chil-li-an-wa)la nd.) 
Chiloe, ché-16-e’ (Chile) 
Chiltepeque, chél-te-pe’ke (Mex.) 
Chimalapan, ché-ms-la’pin (Mex. ) 
Chimborazo, chim-bé-ra's6; Span. pron. 
chém-bé-ri’thé (8. Am. ) 
Chinandega, ché-nin-de’ga ga (ex 
Chinchaycocha, chén-chi-k ha ( ru) 
Chinchilla, chén-chél'ly& ue chy 
Chingleput, ching-gel-pu nd.) 
Chinsurah, chin-s0'ra 
Chioggia, ké-6j'4 (It.) 
hippenham, o chip’ pen-am aye .) 
Chippeway, chip ‘pews 
Chiquimula, ché-ké-mé Cont Am.) 
Chiquitos, ché- KG te (Bo 
Chiriqui, ché-ré-ké’ Cent. ma.) 
Chitteldroog, chit-te fra) ea.) 
Chittoor, c t-tér’ 
Chiusa, ké-0'2ii ats 
Chiva. See Khiva. 
Chlumetz, ehld’meta (Aust. ) 
Chobe, cho’ba (Af.) r. 
Choco, ch6’k6d (CoL ) 
Cholula, ché-18'14 (Mex.) 
Chotzen, chot’sen (Aust.) 
Christiania, kréa-té-ii’né-a (No a 
Christiansand, krés’té-lin-siind (Nor.) 
Christiansoe, ‘té-An-seh (Den.) 
Christinehamn, kris-té’ne-him (Swe.) 
Chrudim, ¢hro’dém (Bohem.) 
Chudleigh, chudi (En ng.) 
Chuyuisaca, cho. ke-ea (S. Am.) 
Chur, ¢hir (Switz. ) 
Chusan, chi-siin’ (Chine 
Cianci chan-cha’n& (Sic. ) 
Cibao, 86-bk’6 (Hayt!) mz. 
Cilicia, si-li’shi-a (As.) 
Cimbrishamn, sém’brés-him (Swe.) 
Cimone, ché-m0'na (It) 
Cincinnati, sin-sin-n&’ti (U. 8.) 
Ciney, sé-na’ (Bel.) 
Cinque Ports, sink’pdrta (Eng. ) 
Cintra, sén’tri Port.) 
Ciotat, 9é-6-ta’ (Fr.) 
Circassia, sér-ka’shé-# (Rus.) 
Cirencester, ai’ ren ses-tér; popularly 
sis-e- ter (E (Eng) 
Citta Nuova, chét-t#’ nwa’vii (It. 
Citta Vecchia, chét-t#’ vak’ké-& (It.) 
Ciudad Real, thé-6-THafH’ re-Hl’ ( ex.) 
Ciudad Rodrigo, thé-§-THaTH’ ro-FHre’- 
g 
Civita Peta ché-vé-ta’ vik’ké-h (It. ) 
Clachnah , kla¢h’na-héar-ri 
Clagenfurt, klé'gen-fort (Aust. 
Clapham, klap’am (Eng. 
Clara, Santa, sin’ta kli’r& (Sp.) 
Clarens, kla-rof’ (Switz.) 
Clausenburg, klou’zen-bérg (Aust.) 
Clermont, klar-m6n’ (Fr. klér-mont’ 


(U 

Cleves, klévz; German, Kleve, pron. 
kla’va (Ger. ) 

Clitheroe, kli’thé-ré (Eng.) 

Clogher, klo’¢hér (I (ir) 

Clonakilty, klon-a-kil’ti (Ir.) 

Clones, nz (Ir.) 

Clonmel, klon-mel’ (Ir. 

Cloud, St., sah kl6é (Fr. 

Clusone, kid-26'na t.) r. 

Clutha, klo’tha (N. Zd.) r. 

Clyde, klid (Scot. ) 

Coahuila, k6-4-wé1l (Mex.) 

Coatzacoalco, k6-t'sa-k6-417kKS GOfex.) 


Cobija, k6-bé’céhh (Bol.) 

Coblenz, kd’blents (Ger.) 
Cochabamba, k6-chi-bim’ba (Bol.) 
Cochin, ko’chin (Ind) 

Coel, ko-e (Ind.) 

Coeymana, kwe’manz (TU. 


Coggeshall, og’ gee. nel (En. ) 


cognac, k6-n 

batoor, oinb ba- tér’ (Ind. ) 

Coimbra, k6-ém’bra (Port. ) 

Coire, kwar (Switz.) 

Cojedes, 6-che'des (V (Venez) 
Colchagua, kol-cha’gwi (Chile) 

Colchester, kol’ches.tér (Eng. ) 

Coleraine, k6él-ran’ (Ir. 

Colinia, kd-lé’ma& (Blex.) 


e(8. Am.) 





pine, piu; néte, not, mive; tub, byll; 


Cutch, kuch (Ind.) 





Collin, kor'lén @ohem ) 

Colne, kéIn (E 

Cologne, k6- on Ger.) 

Colombia, bo lone (8S. Am.) 

Colombo, ké-lom’bé (Ceylon) 

Colonia, ko-ld‘né-a (Urug. 

Colonsay, kol’on-s& (Scot. 

Colorado, kal-6-ra’dé (N. Am.) r. 

Comayagua, k6-mi- yi Gwe (S. Am. 

Combaconum, kom-b&-kd/num (Ind.) 

Comorin, ko’mé-rin (Ind.) 

Comorn, k6-mérn’ (Hung. ) 

Comoro, } KO-md rd (Ind. Me vy 
mpostella, kém- teVlya (Sp. 

Concan, kon-kan’ rind. ) 

Concepelon, k6n-sep-sé-6n’ (N. and 8. 

er 


-) 

Conchagua, kén-chii’gwi (Cent. Am 
Conecocheague, kon-e-ko-chég’ (U. 
Conegliano, k6-na-lyé’n6d ey) 
Congaree, kong’git-ré (U. 
Congleton, Lowe as oo (ie) 
Congo, kong’; 
Congo erent Oye. -ve-ram’ (Ind) 
Connaught, kon-nat’ (Ir.) 
Conuecticut, kon-net‘i-kut ;* ) 
Connemara, kon-ne-m&Ta (Ir. 
Conrochite, kon-ré-ché’té Gree) 
Coomasale, ké-mas‘si (Af.) 
Coorg, korg (Ind. 
copan k6-pan’ (Cent. Am.) 

penhagen, ko-pen- eae im 


Coquimbo k6-k6m ay ©. Am.) 
Corangamite, ko-rang’ga- amt (Aus- 


Corbeil, kor-ba’é (Fr.) 
Corcovado, kor-k6-vi‘'dé @. A 
Cordillera, kor-dél-ye’ri (8. Am. mis. 
Cordoba or Cordova, kor’do-va (p.) 
Corea, k6-ré‘a (As. 
Coringa kort fo’ (Gr.) iat. 

ent) 
Corinth: ko’ rin v Gr.) 
Corneto, k6r-na’té (It.) 
Cornwall, korn’wal (Eng.) 
Coronata, ké-ré-ni’té (Aust.) tal 
Corpach, kor’path (Scot. ) 
Corregaum, kor-ré-gqm/ (Ind. ) 
Corrientes, kér-ré-en’tes (Arg. Con.) 
Cortona, kor-té/na as 


Courbevoie, kérb-vwa’ me) 


Courtray, kor-tra’ (: 

Coutances, ro-tohy 

Coventry, uven-tri CE (Eg .) 

Covilhiio, k6-vél-youh’ (Port.) 
Covington, = (Eue) Eng. and TU.8) 


Coxim, ko chen ) 

Cracow or Krakow, krii-kow’ (Aust.) 
Craon, kri-é6h’ Pr) 

Creich, krich .) 

Cremona, kra-m06'na (It.) 
Crescentino, kra-shién-té’nd (It.) 
Creuzot, kret-26’ (¥r.) 

Crewe, kro (Eng. ) 

Crickhowell, krik- hd‘el (Wales) 
Crieff, kréf (Scot. ) 

Crimea, kri-mé’a Rus) 
Crimmitechau, krém’mét-shon .) 
Cristoval, San, san krés’to-val (Mex ) 
Croagh Patrick, kré’ach pat’rik (Ir.) 
Croatia, kr6-a‘shi-a (Aust., Tur.) 
Croma arty. krom’ér-ti (Scot. ) 
Cronstadt, kron‘stat (Rus. 

Crozet, kré-zet’ (Ind. Oc.) tale. 

Cruz del 8e A tee siin’ts kris de 


) 
Cason én’grad (Hang. ) 
Cud ore, kud-da-l6r (Ind.) 
Cuenca, ky-en’kit (Sp.) 
Cuernavaca, ky-er-na-vié'ka (Mex ) 
Culebra, k6-la’bra (W. Ind.) tele. 
Culiacan, ké-1é-a-kin’ (Mex. ) 
Culloden, kul-lod’en ) 
Cumana, "kd-mii-nw’ (Venez. 
Cumino, ki-mé’né (Medit.) isl. 


Cundinamarca, D-d6-na-mar’ks 
(Col. ) 

Cupar, ky’pér (Scot. ) 

Curacao or Curagoa (Datch) 


Span. ), 
ki-ri-ai'6, or kO-ri-a0/h (W. Ind.) 
Curico, ki-r6-k0/ (Chile) 
Curzola, kir-dz6'la (Adr. Sea) tel. 





oll, pound; ch, chain; B 9; 


Cuttack, kut’tak (Ind.) 
Cuxhaven, kéks’hi-fen (Ger.) 
Cuyaba, k0-ya-ba’ (Braz.) 
Cuyahoga, ki-a-hd’ga (U. 8.) 
Cuzco, ki3ké (Peru). 

Cyclades, sik’la-déz (Gr. ) tele. 
Czarnowo, ch&r-n6’v6 (Poland) 
Czasilau, chis’‘lou (Aust. 
Czenstochov, chan-std’chov (Ras. 
Czernowitz, char-nd’ véts (Aust. ow.) 
Czortkow, chort’kov (Aust. Gal.) 


D. 


Daelen, dilen (Bel. ) 
Daghestan, dé-ges-tin’ (Rus ) 
Dagoe, da’geb ( at tel. 
Dahlen, da#len (Ger. 
Dahomey, ¢ er ane (Af.) 


Dalarne, abn (awe) 

Dalard, dé’la-reh (Swe.) 

Dalecarlia, DE ea oc oe ) 

Dalhousie, dal-hd’zi (Sc 

Dalkeith, dal- pany 

Dalkey. dal’ké (ir) 

Dalmally, dal-mal'i mt) 

Dalmatia, dal-ma’shi-a 

Dalry, dal-ri’ (Scot.) 

Dalton, dal’ton (ene) 

Damarus, da’ma-rus (Af. 

Damascus, di-mis‘kus 

Damietta, da-mi-et’ta Ge) 

Dampier's Pl sy, ae and 
Strait, dam’pé rales 

Danakil, tiwend Berta 

Dan rt yum Nor, eee nor 

8.) 0. 

Danilov, d&‘né-lov (Rus.) 

Dankali, dan-ka-16’ (Af. ) tn. 

Dannemora, mf apt aie ra (Swe.) 

Danzig, dan‘tséth (Prus. 

Darabjerd, da’rab-jerd (Pers. ) 

Dardanelles, dir-di-nelz’ mh. ) 

Dar-es-Salaam, diir-es-sa-lim’ (Af.) 

Darfur, dar-for’ (A Af) 

Dariel, "dii-ré-el’ 

Darien, di’ré-en 3. Am.) 

Darjiling, dur-j g (Ind.) 

Darlaston, ddrlas-ton (Eng) 

Darlington, diérling-ton ( 

Darwar, dar-war’ (Ind.) 

Dauphiné, d6-fé-na’ (Fr.) 

Daventry, da’ven-tri; popularly, dan’- 


g.) 

Daron dace sabe dons Nepél) 

awa 4-wa-la- (Ne 
Dawar, da-wir’ (Afg.) 
Deakovar, da-ak-6-var’ (Aust.) 
Debaia, Ed, ed de-bi’a (Af.) 
Debreczin, da-bre’tsén (Hung. ) 
Decatur, de-ka’tér (U. 8 
Decazeville, dé- as val” Fr.) 
Dees, daz (Aust.) 
Delagoa Bay, de-la-gd’a ba (Af.) 
Delaware, eV'a-war (N. Am. ) 
Delémont, dé-lé-mdh’ (Switz. ) 
Delfzijl, delf’zil Neth. 
Delgada Point, del-ga’‘di (Azores) 
Delhi, del’i (Ind); ane (U. a) 
Delitzsch, de-léch’ (Prus. ) 
Delos, dé'los Ory 
Delphi, del’fi (Gr 
Demavend, de’mé-vend 
Dembea, dem’bé-a (Abyss. ) L 
Demerara, de-me-ra’ra (S. Am. 
Demir- hissar, da-mér-hés-sir’ r) 
Demoticos, de-mo'ti-kos (Tur.) 
Denbigh, den’bi (Wales) 
Dendera, den’de-ra (Eg.) 
Dendermonde, den-der-mén’de (Bel. ) 
Denia, da-né’s (8p.) 
Deniliquin, de-nil’ ‘i-kwin (N. 8. W.) 
Denis, St., sah dé-neé’ (Fr.) 
Bene de Midi, doh dé mé-dé’ Switz.) 


D’ Enrecasteaur, doh-tr-kiis-t0’ (Aus- 


Melero de-pis’ter (Pac. Oc.) dels. 
tel ord, ‘det’ford (Eng.) 
Derag, Ben, dé’rag (Scot.) mé. 
ar asi Khan, da’ri, ghii-26 khiin 
pers Meo Khan, da’ra 6s-mi#-6Y khin 
Derecske, da-rachka (Hu ng.) 
Desaguadero, da-sé-gwi-de’rdé * Am.) 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Desful, dez-f6l’ (Pers. 

Désirade, da-zé-rad’ (W. Ind.) isd. 

Des Moines, dé moin’ (U. 8.) 

Despoblado, des-pé-bla’TH6 (S. Am.) 

Despoto-Dagh, uae bo eee (Tur.) 

Dessau, des’sou (Prus.) 

Detroit, de-troit’ (U. 8.) 

Dettingen, det’ting-en (Ger.; Switz.) 

Deutz, doits (Ger.) 

Deux Ponts, det poh’ (Ger.) 

Deventer, dev’en-ter (Neth) 

Devizes, dé-vi'zez (Eng. ) 

Devon, de’von 

a bttegd ig ea dydz’be-ri (Eng. ) 

Dhalac, lak’ (Red Sea) ial. 

Dharwar, dhir-wir’ (Ind.) 

Dhofar, dhé-far’ (Ar. 

Diablerets, dé-u-ble-ra’ (Switz) 

Diadin, dé-i-dén’ (Armen. } 

Diamantino, dé-i-miin-té'né (Braz.) r. 

Diana, dé-'ni (Rus.) 

Diarbekir, dé-ir’bai-kér (Tur. ) 

Die, dé (F r.) 

Die, dé-a' (Fr) 

Diego, dé-e'7 (Mex. ) 

Tieppe, dé-ep’ (Fr.) 

Dieat, dést (Bel. ) 

Dieu, déeu ( Fr.) cal, 

Digne, dé’nyé (Fr.) 

Digny, dé-nyé' (Fr.) 

Digoin, dé-gwat' (Fr.) 

Dijon, dé-zhéir’ (Fr. ) 

Dillengen, dé@l'leng-en (Ger.) 

Dilolo, di-16'16 (Aft) L 

Dinagepoor or Dinajpur, di-nsj‘pdr’ 
(Ind. ) 

Dinapoor, cee er nd. 

Din wall, din ot Seok , 

Dinkelsbiihl, ake ba (one 

Dios Gydr, ex haere = hd ng.) 

Dippoldiswalde, ép- Dol dee ya"de 


Ger.) 
Dissentis, dis’sen-tés (Switz. ) 
Diu, dé-d’ (Ind.) ft. and tei. 
Dixcove, diks’kév CO. 
Dixmude, oe 1.) 
Dizier, dé-28-h’ 
Dmitrov, dmé- trov Ox (hos) 
Dmitrovsk, dmé-trévsk’ (Ras ) 
maser né’pér; Russ. pron. dnyep’er 


8.) 
Dniester, nés‘tér; Russ. pron. dnyes’- 


ter (Rus. 
Dee ont 
6- tt) 
Dobral, d6-briil’ (Tu ae ) 
Dobrudsha, d6-brid’ Ge) 
pony. dob’zhin (Rus. Pol.) 


do/sd (Braz.) ¢. 
Dochart, do¢h’art oot) i. 
Doekum, d6’kum (Neth 

Doesburg, ag iar: (Neth.) 


Do ska, dog-nach’ko (Hung. ) 
Dolgelly, dol-gel'l oy ate 
Dolores, d6-16’res and Am.) 
Domdidier, doh-dé-dé-a’ (Switz. ) 
Domlogo, an kn AS-daast (Hayti 
mingo, sin ) 
Dominica, dom-i-n@‘kit yal 
Domo d'Ossola, d6’mé oa'ed 1K) it) 
Domremy, doh-ra-mé’ (Fr.) 
Donaghasee, do-na-¢cha-d¥ (Ir.) 
Donau (Danube), do’nou er) r. 
Pons eee hingets do-nou ‘ing-en 


(Ger.) 
Apa balay oe kon ter (E (Ger.) 
neaster, don r (Eng. 
essaloril seal dou Bak (revlon) €. 
on’ 
Donraiie lon keay Cir. 
Dongola, dong’gé-la it 
Donnave, don’ni-eh-e (Nor.) 
Donzenac, ddh-ze-nik’ (Fr.) 
Doornspijk, dérn’spik (2 eth) 
Dora Baltea, dé’rit bill-ta’t (It.) r. 
Dorama, d6-rii’m& (Ar.) 
Dora Ripaira, dé‘ré ré-p&’é-rui (It.) r. 
Dorat, Le, 16 dé-ri’ ing 
Dordogne, dér-do’nyé (Fr.) dep. 
Dordrecht, dér’drecht (Neth. ) 
Dorgali, ech (It.) 
Dornoch, dor’noth (S8cot.) 
Dorogh, ‘dé-rog’ (Hung. ) 
Dorogoboozh or Dorogobouj, do-ro-go- 
bézh’ (Rus. ) 
Dortmund, dort’mdént (Ger. ) 
Dotis, do’tésh (Hung.) 
Douarnenez, dé-ar-né-ni’ (Fr.) 
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ait, pong . of ame 
dd ton’ (Fr 

Douro, do’rd, Port. pe pron d6’y-rd (Port.) 

Dovrefjeld, do’vre- yel (Nor.) 

Dowlatabad, dou-la-ti-biad’ (Ind. ) 

Draa, dri’& (Syr.) 

Draaby, dré’bfi (Den.) 


an, drii-gé-nyoh’ (Fr.) 


Drenthe, dren’ta (N eth.) 
Dreux, dred (Fr. ) 
Driffield, (drifféld (Eng) ) 
Probes rei ct auto 
obycz us 
Dromore, dro-mér’ (Ir.) 
Drontheim, dront hire ‘Geena name 
of Throndhjem) 
Droylsden, droilz’den (Eng.) 
Drumana, drumz‘na (Ir.) 
Dubois, d dy-boi’ or du-bois’ (U. 8.) 
Dubrovna, dé-brov‘na (Rus.) 
Dubuque, du-bok’ ve 8.) 
Duero, dy-e’rd (Sp. 
Duida, dy-é'di Cl Am.) mé. 
Duisburg, di-és-borg’ (Ger.) 
Duiveland, doi’ve-lant (Neth.) 
Duiven, doi’ven eth.) 
Dulce, déV’sa or othe (Mex.) g and l. 
Dulcigno, dé}-ché’nyd (lonten. ) 
Dulwich, dul’ich (Eng. 
Dumaresq, dy-ma- (Austral ) r. 
Dumbarton, dum-b&r’ton (Scot. ) 
Dumfries, dum-frés’ (Scot. 
Diina, d’na (Rus) r. 
Diinab , d0’ns- borg (Rus.) 
Dunblane, dun-blan’ (Scot.) 
Dundalk, dun-dak’ (Ir.) 
Dundas, dun-das’ (Can.) 
Dundee, dun-dé’ (Scot. ) 
Dunfermline, dun-férm‘lin (8cot.) 
Dungarvan, dun-gir’van (Ir.) 
Dungeness, dunj-nes’ (Eng.) c. 
Dungiven, dun-giv’en (Ir.) 
Dunkeld, ‘dun-keld’ Scot.) 
Dunkirk, dun’kérk (Fr.) 
Dunmanway, dun-man’wa (Ir.) 
Dunnamaragh, dun-na-ma-rich’ (Ir.) 
Duntocher, dun-toch’ér (Scot. ) 
Dunwich, dun‘ich (Eng.) 
Durance, dt-rohs’ (Fr.) 
Durango, d6é-riin’g6 Cp. Mex.) 
(Urug.) 
Durban, dér’ban Cary 
Durham, dur’‘am (Eng 
Durlach, dérluth ( (Ger) 
Diisseldorf, dus’sel-dorf (Ger.) 
Dina, dvé/nk (ae ‘Cniinasni} 
ych-tau, déch’ton ( 
Dyle, dél (Bel.) 


Eaglesham, @glz-ham (Scot.) 
Ebeltoft, abel” t6ft (Den.) 

Ebersfeld, e’berz-felt (Ger.) 
Ebesfalva, &-besh-fol’vo (Aust. ) 
Ebro, &bré; Span. pron. &’bré (8p.) 
Ecclefechan, ek-kl-feth’an (Scot. ) 
Echelles, Les, laz a-she)’ (Fr.) 
peer ey te ech-mi-ad’zin (Armen.) 
Echt, echt (Neth.) 

Echuca, e-chi’ka (Austral ) 

Ecija, ethé-thi Sp.) 

Eckmiihl, ek’mdl (Ger.) 

Ecouen, &-kb-oh’ (Fr.) 

Ecrehou Rocks, e-ker-hu’ (Chan. Islds.) 
Ecuador, e-kwil-dor’ (8. Am.) 
Edam, &-dam’ (Neth.) 

Eday, eda (Scot. ) tsi. 

Edgecumbe, ej’kum (N. Z.) 


Edgware, ej’'war (Eng. ) 
Edinburgh, ed‘in-bu-ru or ed’en-bu-ru 


(Scot. ) 
Edirne, a‘dér-ni& 
Edisto, ed’is-t6 (U. 
Edmonton, a iscaston (Eng.) 
Edreneh, ed’re-ne r.) 
Eelde, al’de (Neth 


Egeri, eg’e-ré (Switz.) 
Egeisund, a’ger-siénd (Nor.) 


Douay, dé-a’ (Fr.) Egina, 6-ji/na (Gr.) 
Deseada, de-se-ii'da wy. ret) Doubovka, dé-bof’ka (Rus. ) Eglisau, eg/li-zou (Switz. ) 
Deseret, des-ér-et’ (U. Douds, do (Fr.) Eeripo, ri-pd (Gr.) 
Desertas, da-zer'tits (A. Osinia} tls. Doué, dé-a' (Fr.) renbreitstein, a-ren-brit’stin (Ger. ) 
j.job; sy, yes; —s- TH, then; th, thin; zh, ayre- French, vie, bat; Dbiet, neif; ih, on. German, ¢h, nacht. 





wr. 
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Eibenstock, Mben-stok (Ger. ) 
Kichstadt, I¢h’stet aL ) 
ég or eg (Scot.) 
Eiferland, Ver-lant (N eth. ) 
Loch, loth él (Scot.) 
Ejlau, lou (Ger.) 
Eimeo, i‘mé-6 (8. Pac. ) tal. 
Einsiedein, in-zédeln Gy 3 
Fisenach, f’ze nach Seay 
Fisleben, is‘la-ben (Ger 
Ekaterinburg, ya- eta dan- borg Gu} 
Ekaterinodar, yé-ka-ta-rén’6-diar (R 


St. 
Ekaterinoslav, ya-k&-ta-rén-6-sliv’ 
Rus 


(Rus. ) 
Ekerie, ‘i-ke- rei’e (G. of Bothnia) iel. 
Ekowe, ech’6-we (S. Af.) 
Ekajd, ak’-het (Swe. ) 
El- haa, el-4&h-si’ (Ar.) 
El-Araisch, el-&-rish’ (Mar. ) 
Elbe, elb; Ger. pron. el’be (Ger.) r. 
Elberfeld, el’ber-felt (Ger. ) 
Elbenf, al-beut’ (Fr.) 
Elbingerode, el’béng-e-ré"de (Ger.) 
Elbrouz, el/broz (Rus. ) me. 
Elburg, ‘eV’ burg (Neth. ) 
Elburz, el-borz’ (Per. ) mt, 
Elchingen, el’¢ching-en (Ger.) 
El Dorado, el d6-ra‘d6é (U. 8.) 
Elephanta, el-é-fan’ta (Ind.) 
Eleusis, é-lyo’sia (Gr.) 0. 
Eleuthera, &-lyo’t the-ra (W. Ind.) ési. 
Elfkarleby, alt-kar' la. ba (Swe. ) 
Elfvedal, al’va-daél (Swe. ) 
Elis, lis (Gr.) 
Elizahbetpol, ya-lé- eae (Rus ) 
El-Khargeh, el-char’ fees 
Ellesmere, elz’mér ( 
Ellora, el- lo’ra (Ind.) 
Ellwangen, al- ingen (Ger.) 
Elmina, el-mé’na (Af.) 
Elmshorn, elmz’hérn (Den.) 
Elne, eln (Fr.) 
Elsinore, el’sé-ndr (Den. ) 
Eltham, ‘elt’am (Eng.) 
Ely, ei (Eng.) 
Elze, el’tse (Ger.) 
Embrun, oh- bran’ (Fr ) 


Enarea, é-nii-ré’a (Af.) 
Endracht 8 Land, en‘dri¢chts land (Aus- 


tral.) 
Engadin, en’gii-dén (Switz.) 
Engelberg, eng’el: -berg (Switz. ) 
Enghien, oh-gé-ah’ (Belg. ) 

England, ing’gland 

Enkhuizen, enk-hoi’zen (Neth. ) 
Enképing, en’tyeup-ing (Swe. 
Enniscorthy, en-nis-korTHi (Ir.) 
Enniskillen, en-nis-kil/len (Ir. 
ah ber en-ré-kél’lydé (Hayti) 6 

ede, en-scha‘de ( Neth.) 
Entlebuch, ent'le-bo¢h h (Switz, ) 
Entraigues, oh- trag’ (Fr .) 
Entrecasteaux, a’, doh-tr-kis-t0 (N.Zd.) 


Entre Douro e Minho, en’tra dé’y-ré a 

mé‘ny6 (Port.) 
Entre Rios, en’tre ré’ds (8. Am.) 
Enzili, en- 26/16 (Per.) 
Epanomeria, e-pa-nd-me-ré’a (Gr.) 
Epauvillers, a-p6-vél-lyar’ (Switz. ) 
Eperies, 4-pa-ré-esh’ (Hung.) 
Epernay, a-per-n&’ (Fr. ) 
Epirus, e-pi’rus (Tur.; Gr.) 
Ercsi, ar-ché’ (Hung. ) 
Erekili, a-rek-l@ (Tur. 
Eriboli, é'ri-bol (Scot. ) 2. 
Ericht, eritht (Scot.) 
Erie, &ri (N. Am.) U. 
Erin (poetical name for Ireland), erin 
Erivan, e’ré-van (Rus.) ft. 
Erlach, erach (Switz. ) 
Erlangen, er’ ling-en (Ger.) 
Ermatingen, er’ma’ting-en (Switz. ) 
Ermeld er’me-16 (Neth. ) 
Erromango, er-rd-mang gd (Pac. Oc. ) isi. 
Erzeroum, er-ze-rény (Tur. 
Erzgebirge, erts-ge-bérge (Aust. ) mts. 
Escala, es-ki'la (Sp.) 
Eschenz, esh’ents (Switz.) 
Eschwege, esh-va’ge (Ger. ) 
Escombrera, es-k6m-bre’ri (Sp.) isl. 
Escondido, es-kon-dé’?Ho (Span. Am.) 
Esher, é’shér (Eng.) 
Esino, 4-sé’n6 (It. ) r. 
Eakilstuna, As-kél-sté/nu (Swe. ) 

Eaki 8 re es’ké shi’ ré ( ur.) 

da, es-me-ral’d& (S. Am.) 
ence es’ne (Eg.) 
Esparta, Nueva, ny-e’va es-pir’ta 
(Venez. ) 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér, golden; 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Espejo, es-pe’¢ho (Sp. 

Espichel, es-pé-shel’ (Port.) c. 

Espinar, es-pé-nar’ (Sp.) 

Espinhaco, Serra do, ser’ra dé es-pé- 
ny&’s6 (Braz. ) 

Espinosa, es-pé-ndé’sa (Sp.) 

Espirito Santo, es-pé’re-té sén’té (Braz. ) 

Esporlas, es-pér las ( Sp P) 

Esquimalt, es‘ki- mater rit. Col.) 

Esquimaux, es’‘kwi-md or es‘ki-m6 (N. 
Am 

Eaquipubas, es-ké-po'lis (Cent. Am.) 

Essequibo, es-se-ké’bé (S. Am.) 

Es Siout, es sé-dt’ (Eg.) 

Easlingen, es‘ling-en (Ger.) 

Estados Unidos (de Colombia, &c.), es- 
ta’THOs 6-né’THGs (Span. Am.) 

Estancia, es-tan’sé-a4 (Braz.) 

Eatella, es-tel’lya (Sp.) 

Estepona, es-ta-pd’na (Sp.) 

Esterhaz, &s-tar-haz’ (Hung.) 

Esthonia, es-tho’ni-a (Rus. ) 

Extremadura, Span. pron. es-tre-mé- 
THO'ra; Portug. pron. es-tre-mi- 
dd’ré (Sp.; Port.) 

Estremoz, 4s’tra-m6z (Port.) 

Eszek, es’ek k (Aust) 

Etaples, a-ta‘pl (Fr.) 

Etaweh, 6é-ta’we (nA) 

Etchemin, ech’min (Can. ) 

Etienne, St, sah- ti-té- en’ (Fr.) 

Etive, et/‘iv (Scot.) & 

Etowah, et’o-wa (U. 8S.) 

Etretat, a-tré-ta’ (Fr.) 

Etruria, e-tro’ri-a (I1t.; Eng.) 

Ettlingen, et/ling-en (Ger.) 

Eu, ed (Fr. 

Euboea, yy-bé’a (Gr.) 

Eufemia, a-y-fa’mé-& (It.) 

Euganean (Hills), yy-ga-né’an (It.) 

Eupatoria, yy-pa-té‘ri-a (Rus.) 

Eupen, oi’pen (Ger.) 

Euphrates, tre (As.) 

Eure, eur ( 

Euskirchen, ole-kérch’en (Ger.) 

Eustatius, 8t., sant, colloquially sint 
yus-ta’shi- ug cw, Ind.) ts! 

Eutin, oi-tén’ (Ger.) 

Evesham, év am 5 évz’am (Eng.) 

Evora, ev’o-ra (Port 

Evreux, 4-vret (rr) 

Exe, eks (Eng.) 

Exeter, eks’e-tér (Eng. ) 

Kya, i’a (Iceld.) 

Eyder, i’der (Den.) r. 

Eye, { (Eng.) 

Eylau, lou (Prus.) 

Eymoutiers, 4-mé-té-a’ (Fr) 

Eyrikajokull, riks-yeu’kyl (Iceld ) 

Eysden, is’den (Neth. ) 

Ezcaray, eth-ki-ri’ (8p.) 


F. 


Faaborg, {d’borg (Den.) 
Faarup, fd’ rop (Den .) 
Fabbriano, fab ré-4'nd (It.) 
Fabbrica, fab’bré-ka (It.) 
Fachingen, fa’/¢hing-en (Ger. ) 
Femund, fa’mind (Nor.) 
Faenza, fi-an’tsti (It.) 
Fahlun, fi’lén (Swe.) 
Faido, fi'dé (Switz. ) 
Faifo, fa-6-f6' (Anam ) 
Faioom, fi-om rs 
Falaba, Th. lu- bil (A: .) 
Falcon, fal-kén’ (Venez.) 
Falemeh, fui-14’me (W. Af.) r. 
Falkirk, fal’kérk Scot.) 
Falkiping, fil-tyeip’ing (Swe.) 
Falmouth, fal’muth (Eng.) 
Falsterbo, fiil’star-bd (Swe. ) 
Famagosta, fu-mi-gés’té (Cyprus) 
Famatina, fi-mii-té’na (Arg. Con.) 
Fanée, fi’nel-e (Den } sal. 
Fantee, fan-té& (W. Af 
Faouet, fli-b-&' (Fr.) 
Farallones, fi-riil-16’néz (Califor. ) isla. 
Fareham, faryham (Eng) 
F. au, 8t., sah far-zhd’ (Fr. 
F; gliano, fi-ré- vee ste 
Fare, firn (En (ing. ) te tals. 
Faroe, fa’rd (Atl Oc.) tals. 
tne, far-cu’ér-pe (Dan. name of 
Faroe Islands 
Farquhar's Isls., (Austral ) 
ars or Farsistan, furz or fiir-sis-tiin’ 


Fatatonde, fa-ti-tan’dis (W.. Af.) 
Fataizio, fat-sé’z6-6 (Jap.) tel. 


pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; 


tub, byll; 


Fancigny, f6-sé-nyé’ (Fr.) 

Faucilles, {6-sél’ (Fr.) més. 

Faverges, fii-varzh’ ir) ) 

Faversham, fav‘ér- Eng.) 

Favignana, fi-vé-nyli’ni (1t.) tad. 

Fawey, foi (Eng.) r. and tn. 

Faxde, flik’seu-e (Den.) 

Fayal, fi-ul’ (Azores) 

Fayence, fa-yuhs’ (Fr.) 

Fayetteville, fa-yet’ vil (U. 8.) 

Fayoun, fi-om’ (Ee. ) 

Fela, fa’é-4 (Braz.) L 

Felegyhaza, fa-ledzh-hi’zo zo (Hun) 

Felicudi, fa-lé-ko’dé (It.) 

Felipe, San, ain fe-lé’pe (Venez ) 

Femeren, fa’me-ren (Den.) sad. 

Femina, fa’mé-ni (1t.) txd. 

Feodosia, fé-6-d0's&-% (Kus. ) 

FPerentino, fa-ran-té'no (It.) 

Fermanagh, fér-man‘« (Ir. ) ¢o. 

Fermoy, fér-moi’ (Ir. ) 

Fernando Po. fer-niw dé pd (W. Af) 

Ferne, férn (Eng_) isls 

Fernex or Ferney, far-na’ (Fr.) 

Ferozepoor, fé-réz-por (Ind.) 

Ferrara, far-ri’ri (It. ) 

Ferrato, far-ra‘té (It.) 

Ferro), fer-rol’ (Sp.) 

Fertit, far-tét’ (Af. 

Fethard, feth’ard (Ir.) 

Feuchtwang, foi¢ht’vaing (Ger.) 

Fez, faz (Af. 

Fezzan, fez-ziin' (Af.) pr. 

Fichtelberg or Fichtelgebirge, fé¢h' 
tel. bery or féch’tel-ge-bér ge (Ger. 


Fideris, fé’de-rés (Switz. ) 
Fiesole, fé-a's6-la (It.) 
Figeac, fé-zhak’ (Fr.) 
Figline, fé-lyé’na (It.) 
Figueira, fé-ga’é-ra (Port.) 
Figueras, fé-ge-riis’ Op) 
Fiji, fé’jé (Pac. Oc.) & 

ilibe, fé-1é-ba’ (Tur. ) 
Finale, fé-nala (I t) 
Fifiana, fé-nya’na& (Sp.) 
Findde, fén’delr-e (N or 
Finestrat, fé-nes-trat’ n) 
Finistére, [6-nés-tar’ ( 
Finster ‘Aarhorn, fén’ her ar’ horn 

(Switz. ) 

Fintona, fin-t0’na (Ir.) 
Fiorenzuola, fé-6-ran-tsq-o'la (It.) 
Fioro, fé-6'ré (1t.) 7. 
Firando, fé-ran’do (Jap. ) ist. 
Firenze, fé-ran’tsa (It.) 


(Sp.) 
Fittre, fét-tra’ (Cent. Af.) 
Fiume, fé-5/ma (Aust.) 
Fiumicino, fé-4-mé-ché‘n6 (It. ) 
Fizen, fé’zen (Jap. ) 
Flatow, fii’td6 (Ger. ) 
Flache, La, 14 flash (Fr.) 
Flers, flar (Fr.) 
Fleurus, flei’rt (Bel.) 
Flintshire, flint‘shér or flint’shéer (Eng 
Flix, flé¢h (Sp.) 
Florida, agree (UV. 8.). flo-ré’da (Span 
mer. 
Flirsheim, fictirs’him (Ger.) 
Fliielen, fid’e-len (Switz. ) 
Flumin{ | Major, flo'mé-né mii-yd’re 


) 
Flu, flash‘ing (Neth.) 
Fochabers, foch’a-bérz (Scot.) 


Fogaras, fo-go-rosh’ (Transyl.) 
Foggia, 137’ a (It.) 


Foix, fwa (Fr.) 

Fojano, af 7a nd it.) 

Fo ien, f6-ké-en Cee) 

Foldvar, feuld-vir’ (ang. ) 
Foligno, f6-lény6d (It.) 

Folkestone, fok’ston Eng. ) 
Fonseca, fon-se’ki (Mex. ) g. 
Fontainebleau, {6h- tan- blo’ (Fr.) 
Fontana, fon- tins (it.) fe. 
Fontarabia, f6n-té-ra’be-& (Sp.) 
Fontenay, féh-te-na’ (Fr. ) 
Foutenoy, féh-te-nwag’ (Bel.) 
Fontevrault, foh-te-vrd’ (Fr.) 
Fontiveros, fén-té-ve'rés (Sp. 
Foota-Jallon, fb-ta-jal’lon (W. Af.) 
Forcados, Rio dos, ré’6 dés for-ka’dé 


Forchhein. forch’him (Ger.) 
Forez, fo-ra’ (Fr. 

Forfar, for’fir (Scot.) co. 

Foria, f6'ré-4 (1t.) 

Forli, fér-lé’ (It.) 

Forlimpopoli, for-lém- po'ps-1é ue 
Formentera, fér-men-te’ri (Sp.) & 
Formigny, for-mé-nyé’ (Fr.) 
Formosa, for-m6‘si (China) 


oil, pound; ch, chain; g go; 








Forres, for’res (Scot.) 

Forsyth, for-sith’ (U. 8.) 

Fortaleza, for-t#-la’zé (Braz ) 

Fortanete, fér-tii-ne’te (Sp.) 

Fortore, f6r-td’ra (It.) r. 

Fortrose, fért-rdz’ (Seot.) 

Fossano, fés-sii’nd (It.) 

Fossaseca, f6s-sii-sa’ki (It. ) 

Fosse, fds (Bel ) 

Fossombrone, fés-s5m-bré’né (It.) 

Fossum, f6s’sdm (Nor.) 

Fostat, fos-tat’ (Eg. ) 

Fotheringay, fo'THér-in-gé (Eng.) 

Fougéres, fo-zhar’ (Fr. ) 

Fougerolles, f6-zhe-rol’ (Fr.) 

Fowey, foi (Eng.) 7. and tn. 

Foy, St., sah fwa (Can) 

Foyers, foi’érz (Scot. ) 

Foyle, Lough, loch foil (Ir.) 

Framlingham, fram’‘ling-ham (Eng.) 

Francavilla, frin-k&-vél’lé (It.) 

Franche Comté, frohsh k6h-ta’ (Fr.) 

Francisco, San, san fran-sis’k6 (U. S.) 

Franconia, frang-kd’ni-a (eer) 

Franeker, frii’ne-ker (Neth.) 

Frankenhausen, fringk’ en-houz-en 
(Ger. ) ; 

Frankenstein, fringk’en-stin (Ger.) 

Frankenthal, friingk’en-tal (Ger. ) 

Frankfort, frangk’fort; Ger. Frankfurt, 
fringk’fyrt (Ger. ) 

Franzensbad, friin’tsenz-bid (Bohem. ) 

Franzensbrunn, fran’ tsenz - brén 
(Bohem ) 

Frascati, friis-ki’té (It. ) 

Fraserburgh, fra’zér-bu-ru (Scot. ) 

Fraubrunnen, frou’brén-en (Switz.) 

Frauenfeld, frou’en-felt (Switz. ) 

Fray Bentos, fri ben’tés (Urug. ) 

Frayles, Los, lés fri‘les (Carib. Sea) isis. 

Frechilla, fre-chél’/ly& (SP) 

Fredeburg, fra‘de-borg (Ger. ) 

Fredericia, fra-da-ré’sé-4 (Den.) 

Fredericksborg, fra‘de-réks-birg (Den. 

Frederickshamnn, fra’de-réks- Rus. 

Freiburg, fri’bérg. (Ger.) 

Frejus, fra-zhQs’ (Fr. 

Fremantle, fré’man-tel (Austral. ) 

Fremont, fre-mont’ (U. 8. 

Freystidtel, fri’stet-tel (Hung. ) 

Fribourg, fré-bor’ (Switz. ) 

Friedland, fréd’lint (Prus.) 

Friedrichshafen, fréd’réchs-hi-fen 


(Ger.) 
Friedrickshamn, fréd’réks-hiim (Rus.) 
Friesland, frézland (Neth.) 
Frische Haff, fré’sha-hif (Prus.) 
Prisepe > ehrung, fré‘sh&-na-ring 

us. 

Friuli, fré-616 (Tt.) 
Frobisher's Strait, frob/ish-érz (N. An.) 
Frodsham, frod’sham (Eng.) 
Frontenac, fréh-te-nak’ (Can.) 
Frontera, fron-te’ra (Mex.) 
Frosinone, fré6-zé-né’/na (It. ) 
Froyen, frd’yen (Nor.) isl. 
Fruges, frdzh (Fr.) 
Fryken, frQ’ken (Swe.) @. 
Fucecchio, {6-chak’ké-6 (It.) 
Fucino, f6-ché‘n6 (It) ¢. 
Fuego, sierra del, té-Ar'ri del fy-&’g6 


(3S. Am.) 

Fuencaliente, fy-en-ki-lé-en’ e (SP.) 

Fuenterrabia or (in Angliciz orm) 
Fontarabia, fy-en-ter-ri’bé-&, fon- 
ta-ra‘bi-a (Sp.) 

Fueraventura, fy-e-rii-ven-té’/ré (Can. 
Isls.) isl. 

Fulda, {61/4 (Ger.) 

Fulnek, f6l’nek ( Aust.) 

Fulton, fyl’ton (U. 8.) 

Funchal, fon-shiil’ (Madeira 

Fiinen, f/nen, Ger. name of Fyen, isl. 

Fiinfkirchen, fanfkér¢h-en (Hung. ) 

Furneaux Isls., fér-nd’ (S. Pac. Oc.) 

Furnes, farn (Bel.) 

Furruckabad, fu-ruk-i-bid’ (Ind. ) 

Fiurstenau, farst’e-nou (Prus.) 

Furth, fort (Ger.) 

Fusiyama, f6-zé-yi’/mu& (J *P.) mt. 

Futteghur, fut-te-ghur (Ind. 

Futtehpoor, fut-te-por (Ind. 

Fuur, fér (Den.) isl. 

Fyen, fd’en (Den.) isl. 

Fyne, Loch, loch fin (Scot. ) 

Fyum, fi-om’ (Eg. ) 

Fyzabad, fi-zi-biid’ (ind. ) 


G. 


Gablonz, gii-blonts’ (Bohem.) 
Gaboon, gii-bin’ (Af.) 7. 


j,job; sy, yes; 





TH, then; th, thin; 
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Gabrova, gii-bré’va (Bulg.) 

Gadamis, gii-di’mis (Af. 

Gadebusch, gii’de-bésh (Ger. ) 

Gadeh, gii’de (Java) mé. 

Gaeta, gii-a’ta (It.) 

Gagliano, gi-lyt’nd (It.) 

Gaidroniai, gi-drd-né’sé (Tur. ) isl. 

Gainsborough, ganz’bu-ru (Eng. ) 

Gais, gis (Switz. ) 

Galapagos, ga-la-pa’gos; Span. pron. gii- 
lil’pa-gos, tat. 

Galashiels, ga-la-shélz’ (Scot. ) 

Galata, giili-ta (Tur.) 

Galatz, gt-lits’ (Tur. ) 

Galdholpig, gil-het’pig (Nor.) 

Galena, ga-lé’na (U. 8.) 

Galera, yii-le’rii (Sp., It. 

Galicia, ga-lish’é-a (Anglicized name of 
an Aust. prov.) 

Galicia, gi-1é’thé-a (Sp.) 

Galinara, gii-lé-nit‘riés (It.) isl. 

Gall, St., sant, colloquially sint gal 
(Anglicized name of Swiss canton) 

Gallarate, giil-li-rii’ta (It. ) 

Galle, Point de, point de gal (Ceylon) 

Gallegos, gii-lye’gés (Sp.) r. 

Gallen, St., sankt gil’en (Switz. ) 

Gallipoli, giil-16’pé-lé (It.; Tur.) 

Galoengong, gii-lén-gong’ (Java) 

Galtee, gal’té (Ir.) mt. 

Galveston, gal'ves-ton (U. 8.) 

Galway, gal'wa (Ir.) 

Gambia, gam’bi-a (Af.) 

Gambier, gam’bér (Austral. ) taf. 

Gand, gof (Bel.) 

Gandensa, glin-de’s& (Sp.) 

Gandia, giin’dé-& (Sp.) 

Ganges, gohzh (Fr.) 

Ganges, gan’jéz (Ind.) r. 

Gangootri, gtin-gd’tré (Ind) 

Ganjam, gan-jam’ (Ind. ) 

Ganthesme Bay, gau’thé6m ba (Aus- 

ral. 


Gap, gip (Fr. 

Garbieh, Corba. (Eg.) 
Gard, gar (Fr.) . 
Gardala, gir-di’é (Alg.) 
Garessio, gi-ria’sé-6 (It.) 


Gargano, gir-git'nd (It.) mt. 
Gariep, gii-rép’ (Af.) 


Ind) 
Garstang, gars'tang ( g.) 
(Ir.) 


Gattinara, git-té-ni’ré (It.) 

Gaucin, gé-y-thén’ (Sp.) 

Gaulna, gal’na (Ind. ) 

Gauritz, gou’rits (Cape Col.) r. 

Gawelghur, gi-wel-ghur (Ind.) 

Géant, zha-oh’ (Switz. ) mé. 

Geelong, gé-long’ (Austral.) 

Geelvink, gal-vingk’ (N. Guin.) b. 

Geerwen gar - troi’ den - berg 

eth. 

Gefle, ya’fla (Swe.) 

Geisenhelim, giz’en-him (Ger.) 

Geislingen, gis‘ling-en (Ger. ) 

Gelderland, gel’der-lant (Neth.) pr. 

Geldern, gel’dérn (Ger. ) 

Gellivara, ye]-16-vi’rii (Swe.) 

Gelves, chel’ves (Sp.) 

Gemmi, gem’mé (Switz. ) 

Gemona, ja-m0‘ni (It. ) 

Gemiinden, ge-mfn’den (Ger. 

Genemuiden, ga-na-moi’den (Neth.) 

Genessee, jen-e-sé (U. 8. 

Geneva, gé-né’va (Switz. 

Genéve, zhé-nav’ (Switz. ) 

Genevieve, St., sant, colloquially sint 
jen’e-vév (U. 8.) 

Genevre, ja-na’vra (It.) mé. 

Gennaro, jan-ni’ré (It.) me. 

Genoa, jen’6-4 (It) 

Genova, jen’6-va (It.) 

Gensano, jan-si’nd (It.) 

Gent, gent (Bel.) 

Gentil! if zhoh-tél-lyé’ or zhoh-té-yé’ 


Georgievsk, ga-dr'gé-evsk (Rus. ) ft. 
Gera, ga’ra (Ger. ) 

Gerace, je-ri’cha (It.) 

Geraldton, jerald-ton (Austral ) 
Germain, St., sah zhar-mah’ (z'r.) 
Gerolstein, ger’dl-stin (Ger.) 
Gerona, ¢he-ré’n& (Sp.) 
Gestrikiand, yes’trik-land (Swe. ) 
Gex, zheks (Fr.) 


French, vie, bit; 








zh, qzure. 





blet, nehf; 
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Ghadames, gii-di’mes (N. Af.) 
Gharian, gii’ré-an ( Af.) st. 
Gharnis, El, el gir nés (Tunis) 
Ghauts, ghats (Ind.) 
Ghazeepoor, gi-z6-pdr’ (Ind.) 
Ghazni, guz’né (Afg.) 
Ghenneh, gen’ne (KEg.) 

Ghent, gent (Bel. ) 

Ghilan, gé‘lin (Per.) 
Ghiustendil, gyys’tan-dél (Tur.) 
Ghizeh, gé’ze (Eg.) See Gizeh 
Ghuznee, guz‘né (Afg.) 
GianfJar, gé-an-jar’ (East. Arch.) 
Giaveno, jé-va’né (It.) 
Gibraltar, ji-bral’tér (Sp.) 
Gien, zhé-ah’ (Fr. ) 

Gigha, gé’gi (Scot. ) isl. 

Giglio, Farle (It.) esl. 

Gtfon ¢hé-chén’ Gp.) 

Gilghit, gil’git (Ind.) 

Gilolo, gé-16/16 (Ind. 

Giojosa, j6-y0’sa (It. 

Giorgio, San, jor’jé (It.) 
Giovanazzo, jo-vii nit ted (rt) 
Gippsland, gips‘land (Austral. ) 
Girgeh, gér'ge (Eg. ) 

Girgenti, jér-jan’té tt.) 
Gironde, zhé-rohd’ (Fr.) dep. 
Girvan, gér’van (Scot. ) 
Gitschin, géch’én (Bohem.) 
Giurgevo, Giurgewo, jor-ja’v6 (Roum.) 


tn. 

Gizeh, . pron. gé’ze; pron. of other 
Arab. dialects jé’ze ity.) 

Gfatek, gzhittsk (Rus. ) 

Glamorgan, gla-mor’gan (Wales) 

Glasgow, glas’g6 (Scot. ) 

Glastonbury, glas’ton-be-ri (Eng.) 

Glauchau, glou’¢hou (Ger. 

Glencairn, glen-karn’ (Sco .) 

Glencoe, glen-k6’ (Scot.) 

Glengarry, glen-garri (Scot.) 

Glenorchy, glen-or’ki (Scot.) 

Gloucester, glos’tér (Eng.) 

Gliickstadt, glik’sta rere 

Gmiinden, gman‘den (Aust.) 

Gnesen, gna’zen 8.) 

Gniefkowo, gnéf-k&/v6 (Prus. ) 

Goafjira, g6-a-ché’ra (Col. ) 

Goar, Sankt, sankt gd‘ér (Ger.) 

Gobi, g0’bé (As. ) des. 

Godalming, god’al-ming (Eng.) 

Godavery, g6-d#’ve-ri (Ind. ) 

G6d6llé, geu-debl-led’ (Hung. 

Goedereede, gi-de-ra’de (Neth. ) 

Goenong Api, po nong’ 4/pé (Moluc.) 

Goes, gia (Neth. ) 

Goisern, g6-éz’érn (Aust.) 

Goito, g5-é’té (It.) 

Gojam, g6-jim’ (Abyee.) 

Golconda, gol-kon’da (Ind.) 

Goldau, gél’'dou (Switz. ) 

Goldingen, g6l’ding-en (Rus.) 

Golsple, gol’spi (Scot. ) 

Gombroon, gom-brin’ (Per.) 

Gomera, g6-me’ri, (Can. Isls.) 

Gometra, gom’e-tra (Scot. ) isl. 

Giémor, geu-metr (Hung.) 

Gomul, g6’m6l (Afg.) r. 

Gondar, gon’dar (Af.) 

Gonzaga, gon-tati’g (It.) 

Go ea, gOn-zii/lez (U. 8.) 

Goole, gél (Eng. ) 

Goomty, gém’ti (Ind.) 

Goor, gor (Neth. 

Goorkha, gér’khié (Nepal. ) 

Gdéppingen, gelp’ping-en (Ger.) 

Gorbatov, gor-bi-tov (Rus. ) 

Gordoncillo, gor-don-thél’y6é (Sp.) 

Goree, go-ra’ (Chan. Isls.) 

Gorgona, goér-g6‘na (Pac. Oc.) tsi. 

Gorgonzola, porgon-ta0 18 ( t.) 

Gorlitz, geur’léts (Prus. 

Gorokhov, gor-6-chov’ ( us) 

Gorontalo, g6-ron-ta’lé (East. Arch.) 6. 

Gorredijk, gor’ra-dik (Neth.) 

Goérschen, gelr’shen (Prus.) 

Goruckpoor, go-ruk-por’ (lud.) 

Goérz, geurz (Aust.) 

Goslar, ar (Ger.) 

Gdtaland, yed’ta-lan (Swe.) vl. 

Goteborg, yed’te-borg (Swe.) 

Gotha, gor (Ger.) 

Gothard, 8t., sant, colloquially sint 
goth urd; Germ. pron. sankt got’- 

ard (Switz.) mé. 

Gothland, goth’land (Swe. ) ist. 

Gottenburg, got’ten-birg (Swé. ) 

Gottingen, geht’ing-en (Ger.) 

Gottska Sandoe, gote’kii siin’deh-e (Swe. ) 

Gouda, gou’di (Neth.) 

Goumri or Gumri, gém’ré (Rus.) 

Gour, gour (Ind.) 

Gourock, gi’rok (Scot.) 


h, on. 







= 
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Gozo, oy (Medit.) esl. 
Graaf- ynet, Neth (Cape Col.) 


Grabow, gri’bo (Ger.) 
Gradiska, N.. gra-dés'ka (Aust) 
Graena, grii-e’na (Sp.) 
Grifenberg, gra’fen- (Ger.) 
Grifenwoérth, gra‘fen-veurt (Ger.) 
Graigue, grag (Ir.) 
Graiguemanach, grag-man‘ath (Ir.) 
Grammichele, grim- 1s en c.) 
Granada, grii- ni’ THE ( (cp) 
Granadilla, ordre te (Sp.) 
Granard, gra-nird 
Granatula, ae nm to Sp) 
Grande, griin’da (Braz.) r. 
Grand Lieu, groh 1é-cd’ (Fr. yu 
Grand Pré, grofs pra (Fr.) 
Grangemou , gran ‘mouth (Scot.) 
Granichen, gri’né-chen nd es 
Granja, La, A griin’thi (Sp.) 
Grantham, grant’am (Eng.) 
Granton, gran’ton (Scot.) 
Griisd, gra’seu (Swe) ial. 
Gratiot, gra’shi-ot 8. 
Gritz, eres (Aust. 
Graubtinden, grou’biind-en oa 
Graudenz, grou’dents 
Graulhet, gré-la’ (Fr.) 
Gravelines, griiv-lén’ re 
Gravesend, gravz’end (En BR. 
Gravezande, gri-ve-ziin’de (Neth.) 
Gravina, unm“ (It.) 

ray, gra (Fr 
Grazalema, gri-thi-le’mA (8p.) 
Greenhithe, grenrok (Be (Eng.) 
Greenock, ‘ok 1 re 
Greenwich, grin’lj (E 
Greifswalde, el 


Grenoble, gre-nd’b rT.) 

Greussen, is’sen (Ger. ) 
Grevismiihle en, gra {ee mOen (Ger.) 
Greyerz, gri‘erts (Switz. 

Grignano, gré-nya’n6 (It.) 
Grigoriopol, 


Grindelwald, préndel valt Switz.) 
Grinnell Land, gri-nel’ land (Are. Oc.) 
Griqua, gré’kwa Af.) 

Grislehamn, grés’l4-him (Swe. ) 

Gris Nez, gré na (Fr. he 

Grisons, gré-zéh’ (8 

Groede, gri’de (Neth) 

Groenlo, grén’lé6 (Neth.) 


Groningen, gro‘ning-en eth ) 


Groot i andert, grot zun‘dert (Neth.) 
Grossetto, grés-sat’ té (1t.) 
Gross Venediger, gros vwe-né'‘di-cher 


Aust. 

Groto ee ving. ton (U. 5 ) 
roton, grot’on ( ng. n 

Grudek, grd/dek (A 

Griitli, gratlé (Suite)? 

Gruyeres, gra-yar’ Switz) 

Gsteig, gstig (Switz. ) 

Guadalaviar, gwi-THi-li-vé-kr (Sp.) r. 

Guadalaxara or Guadalajara, gwi-THii- 

14-¢hs’rit (Sp.) 

Guadalmez, gwi-THAl-meth’ ( 3 

Guadalquivir, gwi’THil-ké-v 7. 

adams ig he rh ieee opules y ga- 

da- 

Guadarrama, gre-raaet'mk uw Sp.) 

Guadeloupe, ‘gi-dé-lép’ (W ) 

Guadiana, gra ene ut na (sp. , r. 

Guadix, gwi-THééh’ ( Sp.) 

Guahan, gwi-hin’ (Ladrone Isls. 

Guaianeco, gwi-yi-na’k6 (Patag. ) tele 

Guajiro, hé’ro (Venez. ) 

Gualate! gwi-li-ta’é-ré (Peru) 

Gualdo, waldo dit.) 

Guamachucho, gwi-mi-chi’chd (Peru) 

Guamanga, gwi-min’git (Peru) 

Guanacache, gwi-nt-ki’che (Arg. Con.) 

Guanahani, gwi-nié-hi’né (Bahamas) 

Guanajuato, ipo (irae) (Mex ) 
Guapo naparere ween: ra (Braz.) r. 


) 
eta, swieré to-on'te (Braz. ) 


-—- 
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Guardia, gwir’dé-4 Gp.) 

Guarico, gwii-ré’k6 (Venez. ) 

Guarino, gwi-ré-n0’ (CoL ) r. 

Guarisamey, qgwi-ré-si-ma’ (Mex. ) 

Guarmey, gwir-ma’ (Peru) 

Guatemala, gwi-te-m#1K (Cent. Am.) 

Guatla, gwatls (Mex.) 

Guayana, gwi-d’ni (8. Am.) 

Guayaquil, gwi- -i-kél’ (8. Am.) 

Guayas, gwi’as (Ecuad.) 

Guaymas, gwii-é-miis’ (Mex. ) 

Guayra, La, 14 ‘é-r, (Venez. ) 

Gubbio, géb’bé-6 (It. ) 

Guebwiller, geb-vél-lar’ (Fr. 

Guelders, Guelderland, gel’derz, gel’- 
der-lant (Neth. ) 


Guercino, gwer-ché’ nd It.) 

Guernsey, gérn’zi (Chan. Isis.) tel. 

Guerrero, ger-re’rd (Mex. ) 

Guglionisi, gi-lyo-né’zé (It.) 

Gu , g-gwiin’ (Ladrone Isls.) 

Gulana, Guyana, é- on 

Guienne, gé-en’ (Fr. 

Guildford, nil'tord ot Piid'tord (Eng.) 

Guimaraens, gé-mii-rii'ehz (Purt.) 

Guinea, gi’né “YP 

Guines, gén ( 

Guingamp, gan-yot’ (Fr.) 

Guipuzcoa, Doth: kO't EP 

Gales eeenre bu-ra ( 

Guise, 

en era eoienit (ind.) 
dbrandsdal, gil’briinz-dil (Nor.) 

Gunbionce giém-bén’ en (Prus.) 

Gumiel, gi-mé-el’ (Sp.) 

Gunabad, go’nit-bid (Per. 

Gundamuk, gun’da-muk (Afg.) 

Gundelfingen, gon‘del-féng-en (Ger.) 

Gundwana, gun-dwii'na (Ind.) 

Gunong Ledang, gi-nong’ le-dang’ (Mal. 


Giins, gansh (Hung. ) 
Gurhwal, gur-hwat’ “ii 
Guru taba. , B6-Tb- t0’b (Braz.) ¢. 


Gilstrow, gds’tré ee .) 
Guthrie, guth’ri ( 

Giitzkow, gtits’ké (Ger 
Guyandotte, -an-dot’ w. S.) 
Gwalior, gwi'lé-or (Ind 
Gyarmath, dyor-mot’ (Hung.) 
Gymple, gim’pi (Qld. 4 
Gyongydés, dyein-dyelsh (Hung. ) 
Gyérgyé, dyeir-dyct’ (Hung. ) 
Gyswyl, gés’vél (Switz. ) 
Gyula, dyé’lo (Hung.) 


Haag, hig (Neth.) 
Haarlem, Hseriem, Hariem, harlem 
(Ne 
Habana or Havana, ha-viil'‘n&’ (Cuba) 
Habsburg, habe borg (Switz.) 
Hacha, tch’a (Col. 
Hacienda, &-86-en an (Mex. 
Haddington, had’ing-ton 
Hadersleben, hi-derz-la’ben (Den, ) 
Hadleigh, had'li (Eng.) 
Hadramant, hi-dr- mont’; Arab. pron. 
hit-drii-m4#-dt’ (Ar. ) 
Hagenow, hii’ge-né (Ger.) 
Hague, The, hag (English name of Den 
Haag, Neth.) 
Haguenau, Agee’ (Fr 
Halducken, hi-dék’en Gang.) 
Hailesborough, halz’bu-ru (Eng. ) 
Hailsham, hal’sham (Eng.) 
Hainan, hi-nan’ (China) 
Hainaut or Hainault, ha-nd’ (Bel ) 
Hainichen, hi’né-chen (Ger. ) 
Haitien, a Rie (Hayti) «. 
ajypoor, ha-ji-pér’ (Ind.) 
Hakodade, hi-k6-di’de (Japan) 
Halas, hiJash (Hung. ) 
Halberstadt, hil’vér-stat (Prus.) 
Haleb, hiwleb Syr.) 
Halesowen, halz-6’wen (Eng. ) 
Halicz, ha'léch (Aust.) 
Halifax, hal’i-faks .; Am.) 
Halle, halle 8. 
Hallingdall, al‘ing-dal (Nor.) 
Hallowell, hal’lé-wel (U. 8.) 
Halmahera, hil-mi-ha‘ra (Moluc.) 
Halstead, hal’sted (Eng.) 


Hamburg, hiim‘borg (Ger.) 

Hammerfest, hiim‘mner-fest (Nor.) pé. 

Hamoon, hi-mon’ (Afg.) 2 

Hanau, hi‘nou (Ger.) 

Hanover, han’dé-vér; German, Hannover 
h&n-nd’ver (Ger. ) 

Haparanda, hi-pi-riin’dii (Swe.) 

Hardanger Fjel har dang ¢rfy felcNor ) 

Harderwijk, hir der vik Neth. 

Harfleur, har-flcur’ (Fr 

Haringviiet, hi’rin let CNeth.) r. 

Hari-Rud, hi’ré-rid (Afg.) 

Harlech, hirlech (Waleey 

Harlingen, hir’ling-en (Neth.) 

Haro, &’rd (Sp.) 

Harrogate, ha’ré-gat (Eng. ) 

Hartenstein, hir’ten-stin (Ger. ) 

Hartford, hirt’ford (U. 8) 

Hartlepool, har’tel-pél (Eng. ) 

Harwich, har‘ich (Eng.) 

Harz, hurts (Ger. ) mé. 

Haslingden, haz'ling-den (Eng. ) 

Hassan-Kaleh, his-sin-kila (Tur.) 

Hasselt, his’ selt (Bel.) 

Hastings, has’tingz (Eng. ) 

Hastrup, his’trép (Den. ) 

Hatteras, hat’te-ras (U. S.) c. 

Hatvan, hot’von (Hung) 

Hauenstein, hou’en-stin (Switz. ) 

Haulbowline, hal-bd/lin (Ir.) 

Havanna or Havana, bi-vi’p& (Cuba) 

Havelberg, hii'vel- berg (Ger.) 

Haverfo west, ha’ vér - ford - west 


(Wales) 
Haverhill hav‘ér-il (Eng.); ha’vér-il 


Havre, Le, 1é hivr (Fr.) 
Hawaii, hit-wi'é (Sand. Isls.) 
Hawarden, ha‘ir-den (W ales) 
Hawea, ha-wa’a (N. Zd.) & 
Hawick, hg’ik cot) 
Hayle, hal i (Eng 
Haynau, hi’nou dover. ) 
Hayti or Haiti, ha’ti(W. Ind.) 
Harebrouck, hi-ze-brik’ (Fr.) 
Heanor, héa-nor or hé‘nor (Eng.) 
Hebrides, heb’ri-déz (Scot.) 
Hechingen, heth’‘ing-en (Ger. ) 
Heckmondwike, hek’mond-wik (Eng. ) 
Hedemora, ha-da-mo'ra ra (Swe.) 
Heerlen, harden (Neth.) 
Heesch, ‘hAsch (Neth.) 
H aliya, hed-yol’yo (Hung.) 
Heidelberg, hi‘del-berg (Ger.) 
Heilbronn, hfl’drén (Ger.) 
Heiligenstadt, hi'li- -gen-stat or hfli- 
en-stat ‘(Prus 
Hejaz, he-jiz’ (Ar.) 
Helena, St., sant, colloquially slnt be- 
16’na (Eng. ) isl, 
Helged, hel’ge-eu (Nor. ) tal. 
Heliers, S8t., sant, colloquially sint 
hel’yérz (Chan. Isls.) 
Heligoland or Helgoland hel'-gé-land 
or hel’gé-lind (Ger. Qc.) tel. 
Hellespont hel‘les-pont (Tur.) a¢. 
Hellevoetsluis, hel’le-vét-slois (Neth. ) 
Helmbrechts, helm/brechts (Ger.) 
Helmund, hel’mund (Afg.) r. 
Helsingborg, hal’séng-bérg (Swe.) 
Helsingfors, hal’séng. fore : (Rus) 
Helsingor, hal’ eeng -cur (Den.) 
Helvellyn, hel- n (Eng.) 
Hemixen, ha-mék’sen (Bel.) 
Hemmingsted, hem’éng-sted (Den. ) 
Hen gelo, pent eee) (Neth. ) 
fey, hen‘li (Eng.) 
Heule n, hen-16’‘pen (U. 8.) e. 
Hennebont, hen- bof’ (Fr.) 
Hennepin, hen’ ne-pin G5 8.) 
Henrico, hen-ri’k6 (U, 
Heraclea, he-ra-klé a (hee) 
Herat, he-rit’ (Afg. ‘ 
Hérault, a-rd’ (Fr. ) 
Herbolzheim, ar’bdlte-him (Ger.) 
Hereford, he re-ford (Eng. ) 
Herencia. e-ren’thé-& (Sp. ) 
Herenthals, ha’ren-tals (Bel. ) 
Héricourt, a-ré-kor’ (Fr. 
Herisau, ha’ré-zou (Switz.) 
Herjedalen, her’ye-di-len eye ) 
Hermanii, her-man’lé (Bul 
Hermannstatt, her'man-stet (Aust) 
Hermanos, Dos, dés er-ma’ndés (Venez.) 


Hernad, her-nod’ (Hung.) r. 

Hernani, er-ni‘né (8p. ) 

Hernisand, har’net-siin (Swe.) 

Herrera, er-re’riés (Sp. ) 

Herrnhut, hern’‘hét (Ger. ) 

Hertford, nets) or hir’ford (Eng.): 
hért’ford 


Guardar gwir-di-fwé (Af.) Ham, hoh Hertogenbosc  ner-t3 -dosth 
Guardamar, gwir-di-mir (Sp.) Hamadan, Cora dan’ ‘ Pers.) (Neth.) =“ 
mé, met, hér, golden; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tub, byl]; ofl, pound; ch,chain; — g, go; 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; 


Herzeelo, hit Lm aed (Neth. fe ‘ah 
erzegowina, herts-e-g6-v 
neti) , har-tebg’en- ik 


German, Hessen-darmetadt, hes- 
see-durmr'stat (Ger.) 
Hessleholm, hes'le-bélin (Swe.) 
Heubach, hoi'bith (Ger, ) 
Heusden, hens‘den (Neth.) 
Heves, hi'vesh (Hung. ) 
Hexham, heks’am (Eng.) 
Ber Tae 
eylesbury, ve fz. 
Hibiappahba, 6-bé-ap- pi Vee) 
Hidegkut, he-dag'e Patan) 
Hidveg, héd’veg ( Hung.) 
Hierapolis, heap (Tar.) 
Hiéres, 6-ar’ (Fr. 
Higuera, ok SP .) 


Bite’ ee ) 
Hilaire, St., sufi-te-lir’ (Fr.) 


Hildburghausen, héld ‘ birg-houz-¢ 


Hildeshetm, hél'des-him (Ger. ) 

Himalaya, hé-mii'li-yil; popularly, him- 

Hindelonpen his ‘he pen (S th.) 
ndeloopen, hin- e 

Hindéen, hén'deu-en (Nor.) wal. 

Hingham, hing’am (U. 8.) 

Hinojosa, 6-n6-¢hd'sa ap ) 

Hiogo, hé-d'gd (Jap 

Hippolyte, ED-po-le | (Fr.) 

Hispan ola, nd’ (W. Ind.) 

Hjarnée, yir'neli-e (Den. ) isl. 

Hjelmar, yel'mir (=we.) 

vt = Mela yeur'in on clits) (Den.) 


Hoang a. Noung. hy almost hwang- 


Hobokes ho-bé/ken (U. 8.) 

Hochheim, hé¢h’him (Ger.) 

Hichst, henkst (Ger.) 

Hiichstadt, hebéh’stat (Ger. 

Hochstetten, héth‘stet-ten (Switz. ) 

Hoddesdon, hodz’don (Eng. 

Hodeida, ho-da'é-dit (Ar.) 

Hoevelaken, ho've-li-ken (Neth.) 

Hoheniinden, hd’en-lén-den (Ger. ) 

Hohenlohe, hd’en-lé-e (Ger.) 

Hohenstanfen, hé‘en-ston-fen (Ger.) 

Hohenzollern, h6-en-tsol'lern (Ger, ) 

Hokitika, hd-ki-t@’ka a ZA.) 

Holear, hél-kilr’ (Ind. 

Hold- Seab.Vasarhely, héld-me-eu-v 
ahiir- anes f (Hung.) 

Holmestrand, hol’me-striin (Swe. ) 

Holstebré, hol'ati- bre 

Holstein, hol’stin (Ge 

Holyhead, saat 

Holywell, hol'i-wel c ales) 

Homberg, hém'verg 

 ppeey homo (AC) ) ae 

Hor 408 nan (Ch a ar tisent 

onduras, hon-di'ras ; pron. on- 

di-rils’ (Cent. Ans.) 

Honeoye, hon-e-oi' (U, 5.) 

Honfleur, hof-fleir’ (Fr. ) 

Hong-kong, hong-kong’ (China) 


Honiton, hon‘'l-ton 
Honolulu, neni ana Tala.) 
Honrubia, on-ri'ht-8 


Honth, héant (Hon 

Hoofdplaat, hott’ mit at ) 
Hoogeveen, hi ge-van (Neth.) 
Hooghly, hég’li (Ind 
Hoogstraeten, hoig- ‘stri'ten (Bel) 
Hoonan, ho-nan’ (China) 

Hoorn, hérn (Neth.) 
Horazdiowitz, hd-rikx'd yé-vets (Bohem., ) 
Horeajo, or-ki'cho (Sp.) 
Hormigas, ér-mé-giis’ (Sp.) ial. 
Hornachoa, Or-nll-chie’ Sp. ) 
Hornburg, bérn Ger. 
Hornli, horn'lé (Switz) 

Hornsea, horn’sé (Eng.) 

Horsens, hor’sens (Den) 
Horsham, hors’am (Eng. 
Hostomitz, hos’to-méte ( vem. ) 
Hoazezu, hie’st (Hung.) 

Hoszu, ho'sé (Hung) 

Hotellerie, }-tel-ré’ (Fr.) tel 
Hottentot, hot'ten-tot (Af.) tr. 
Hotzenplots, ho'tsen-plota (Ast) 
Honat, 6-1i' dal. 

Houdan, b-don’ (Fr.) 

Houdeng, hd-don’ (Bel. ) 
Houghton- le-Spring, bhé'ton-le-spring 


( 
Hounslow, hounz'lé (Eng. ) 
Houpe, hi-pa’ (China) 
Housatonic, hé-sa-tow’'ik (0. 3.) 
Houssa, hous'sa ans ) 


j,job;  y, yes; TH, then; th, thin; 





zh, azure. 
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Mostmnan 5 mwas hout’manz i-bré’- 
x Gowir coe} 
ou'lk (Eng. 
nowihe ‘noth (ir.) 
H dxter, heaks'ter (Ger.) 
Hoya, hd'ya (Ger,) 
Hoyerswerda, hé-yer-xviir'diil (Prus. ) 
Hradisch, hri'désh (Aust. ) 
Huachipas, wil-ché-piis’ (Peru) 
Huabeine, hé-i-hi'ne (Pac. Oc.) 
Huallaga, wiil-lyii'gi ( us r. 
Huamachuco, wii-mil-cho'ko 
Huancavelica, wiin-kii-ve-lé’ka (Peru) 
Han) Viejo, wi-nokd vé-e'thd 
eri) 
Hoa wii'ké (Mex.) 
wi-re (Peru) 
Huaseo, bt (Chile) 
Huddersfield, hud’dérz-féld (Eng.) 
Hudikevall, hd’déks-vill (Swe.) 
Hue, hé-a"; almost hwa (Anam) 
Huelma, hv- -l'noit (Sp. ) 
Huelva, hy-el’vii (Sp) 
Hnen or Hveen, hy-an’ or van (Den. ) ial. 
Huercalovera, hy-er-ki-ld-be’rd (Sp.) 
Huerta, hy-er'ta (8p. 
Huesca, ne eees (Sp.) 
manag hy-es-kiir’ ee 


Hulme, , hyom (Eng. (Eng. 


Hurmborit, ie t(U. ds 
Humpoletz, bum'pé-lets ) 
Hun hondz’ritk (Ger.) mute. 


Hung nord, oa) yey ) 
Hunti on, hun -<don ( 
Hurdwar, hurd-wiir’ (Ind. , 
Huron, hyd'ron (N. Am.) 
Hurrur, hur'rar (Af. 


Hvaloen, vate ao. ) 

Hyder tt de-re-baid? (End) 
era - 

Hyura, hi'dra (Gr.) isk oe 


Hythe hit iH (Ene) 


Tutt, ey éb-rii-hém’ w (AB Tur.) r. 
Tbraila, é-bril-#’la (Ro ama) 

Teana, é-kii'nlh (Braz. 

Icaque, 6-kil’ke a c. 

Ichaboe, giant, - ay 

Tcolmkill, é-kém-kil’ (Scot. ) 

Idaho, Vda-hé (U. 3.) 

Idanha, Sone! 

Iddah, 6d’dah (W. Af.) 

ldria, @/dré-ti (Aust. ) 

Iekaterinodar, ya-kii-ti-ré-nd-iir'(Ruas. ) 
Telagoui, ya-lii-g6'é (Sib) r. 

Tgal, é-gill’ (Aust.) 

Igarape, &gil-rii-pa’ 


Iguacu, &-¢wii'sd (Braz. ) 
Tgualada, &gwi-Ii'Pali (Sp. ) 
Igumen, ee en’ (Rus. ; 
1 (Neth. 

Ijma, éeh'mil ( yr. 
Tjssel, Ia’ael (Neth.) r. 

Thay, oh 


) 
lichester, iV'ches-tér (Eng.) 
Ildefonso, San, sin él-de- fous (SD) 
Tifracombe, il'fra. kien (ong 
Itha Grande, él’ ya griin'da ‘ean 
Thi, 2-18 (As.) r. 
Ilkeston, il’kee-ton naa Gn 
Ilanon, Pore ip.) &. 
Tilasi, @1-1a 
Ilawarray it Aly (Austral) 
Tile, 61 (Fr.) 
Tile et Vilaine, 61 i vé-lin’ (Pr.) dep. 
Iller, €l'ler (Ger. ) r. 
Tilescas, @]-lyes-kiia’ (S ) 
wok we 
-li-noi’ (U. 8.) 


Tilimani, 6)-16-mii'ne 
THlinoia, ‘{L-li-noia’ or 
Tilora, @l-lyd'‘rii ( CP) 
Tilyria, il-li'ri-a (Aust. ) 
Ilm, Glm (Ger.) r. 

Then. i’'men (Rus.) 
Iimenan, €l'me-nou (Ger.) 









~ French, vie, bit; bled, nef; ._, on. 
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Ilminster, il'min-ster (Eng.) 

lls, @lts (Ger.) 

Imandra, @nain’dril (Rus.) 0 

Imbabura, &m-bil-bii'ra (Eennd.) 

Imerethi or Imeritia, 6-mi-ra'té, im- 
ér-ish'i-a (Transcauc.) 

Tmola, &mé'la (Tt. 


é-nil' gw (Bahamas) isl. 
ae tr ineh’l-kwin (Ir.) 
Incisa, én-ché'zi (1 ce 
Tndals-Elf, én‘diilz-e ot? 
Indiana, in-di-an'a (U. 8.) 
Indore, in-dér’ (Ind) 
Indre, ah'dr (Fr.) r. 
Indre et Loire, afi‘dr 4 lwar (Fr.) 
Indus, in’dus (fd. ) r. 
Ineboli, @-n4-bd'lé (Tur.) 
Ingendohl, éng'en-ddl (Swite. 
Ingleborouzh, ing’gl-bu-ru (Eng.) mé. 
Ingoda, én-gd'dil (As_) r. 


pos Pag nae py (Bay.) 
uville, af-g6-vél’ (Fr. 
bane, én “yan-bivn » Af.) 
puktwtee én-yon’ ma (Braz, 
Iniesta, &-né-es'til (Sp.) 


Inkerman, ing’kér-man (Rus. ) wal. 
Inn, én (Aust. ; Ger.; Switz.) r. 
Innerleithen, in- nér-le"FHen (Boot) 
Tanspruck, éne'prok rege 
Inowrazlaw, @-né- 

Interlaken, én-ter-lit’ ken (Swi 


Inverary, in-vé-ra'ri (3 t.) 
Inverkeith _in-ver-kerit ing (Scot) 
Tona, f-d'na (Scot) 


Iowa, I’6-wa (U. 8.) 

ipaneean, gabe : , 
00 eae s u 

Ipswich, ipe'wich (E 

Iquique, @-kike iter 

Si ae 
em: ‘e-mé 

Trak Arabi, #rak ar‘'a-bé ee) 

Trasu, &-rili-si’ Cent. ‘im aeks 

Iredell, irdel | a 

Tregh, é-riig’ (1 

Irkutsk, br kotak l(a) 

Lroquois, i-ré-kw Am.) 

perneneny or. - iy (As.) 


ee. avein (Geot 
Isakchi, baaiuhe 
Isamal, wen de) ~y a 
Ischim, Saha 8) Avy yr, 
Iseflord, met (Deu. 
Iseo, &-s8'6 (Tt. } 
Iserlohn, @zer-lin (G 
Isernia, Osar'nels 
Isidoro, 6-86-d6'rd as 
y. 0-sé-nye’ Fr. 
, 6-828 (Saridin, 
Iskanderieh, is-kan-de-re’e (As. Tur.; 


) 
Iskelit, @ske-leb (Tur. ) 
Islamabad, ‘és-lim-H- bid’ 


Ianik, fz-nek’ 
ne 'a0-1h (1 
| ee) 

it) kul, is'stk-kol (Bib, 

Istalif, &s-til-lef’ ae) 
Jatria, is'tré-t (Aust. 
Itacolumi, Ste kolome (Braz. ) mts. 
Itamaraca, owt ett, ‘ki’ (Braz. ) ial. 
Ttaparica, &-t8-pll-r: ki (Braz ) ial. 
Itapicuru, 6-tl-pé-ki-ro’ (Braz.) +. 
Ttaqueira, @-ta-ki'é-ra (Braz.) mi. 
lta aiossu, 6-tii-té-i-o8'sd rhe 


i, i 
Ithaki, ith’a-ko i.) 
feerue, &-ti- Cs Pac. Oc.) ial, 


Tvea, 8. ae cdllog ly sint ivz 


(Eng. 
Ivica, &-ve'sll (Bp.) il. 
Tringhos, I'ving-hé (Eng.) 
Iviza, &-vé'si (Sp. } ial, 
Ivrea, 6v-riv‘d (It. 
Izamal, &-sli-milil’ (Men, ) 
Iznajar, @th-nii-Chiir’ (Sp. ) 


J. 


Jablonec, yi-bli-nets’ 
Jabugo. Bl Sh 
el Chi-LG'g | SE) 





German, ¢h, nacht. 
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Jacarehi, zhii-kii-ra’é (Braz. ) 

Jacinto, San, san ja-sin’té (U. 8. 

Jacmel or Jacquemel, zhiik-mel’ 
(Hayti) 

Jadraque, ¢hi-drii’ke (Sp.) 

Jaen, ¢hii-en’ (Sp. ) 

Jigerndorf, ya’gern-dorf (Aust. ) 
Jaguaribe, zhii-gwii-ré’ba (Braz. ) r. 
Jahde, yiih’ le (Ger) r. 

Jahicos, zhé-2’k6s (Braz. ) 

Jalapa, chi-la’pi (Mex. ) 

Jalisco, chii-lés’k6 (Mex. ) 

Jamaica, ja-ma‘ka, isl. 

Jamu, ju-m0’ (Ind. ) 

Janina or Yanina, yi’né-nk (Tur. ) 

Jan Mayen, yan mi’en (Arc. Oc.) isl. 

Japan, ja-pan’ (Aa) 

Japura, yi-po’rii (8. Am.) r. 

Jaraicejo, chi-rii-8-the’¢hd (Sp.) 

Jarama, ¢hi-rii’ma (Sp.) r. 

J ardinillos, chiir-d6- nél'lyds (Cuba) 
is 

Jaromirz, yii'ré-mérts (Bohem.) 

Jaroslav, yi'rd-sliiv (Rus) r. 

Jassy, y s’es Rom.) 

Taatvow, yis’tro (Prus. ), 

Jaszbereny, yis-ba-rany’ (Hung. ) 

Jauja, Chou’tha (Peru) 

Java, jii’vii (East Arch.) isl. 

Javari, yi-vié-ré’ (Braz. ) 

Jawana, ji-vii/nii (Java) 

Jean d’Angely, St., sah zhoh dofizh-lé’ 


Jean de Luz, St., sah zhoh dé liz (Fr.) 

Jedburgh, jed’ ba. ru (Scot.) 

Jedo, » Yodo (Jap ap 

Jelalabad, jel-al. ‘hepa’ (Afg.) 

Jelatma, ye-lit/mié (Rus.) 

Jemilah, je-mc‘la (Alg. ) 

J emtland, yemt lind (Swe.) 

Jenne, jen’ ne (W. Af.) 

Jequitinhonha, zha-ké-té-nyd’/nyii 
Braz.) r. 

Jerahi, jé-rii’h2 (Per.) r. 

Jerez de la Frontera, cher’eth de li 
frén-te’rii (Sp) 

Jerica, che-ré’ka ( P) 

Jersey, jér’zi (Chan. Isls.) 

Jessulmeer, Jee-aul- mér (Ind) 

Jeypoor, ji-por’ (Ind.) 

J ezairi- Tee) Sefid, je-zi/ré-bihri-sa’- 

(T 
Jeaireh -ibn-Omar, ja-zé’‘reh-ébn-6-mur’ 


Jhalavan, jhii’li-van (Beluch. ) 

Jijona, ¢hé-chd’nii (Sp.) 

Jimena, ¢hé-me’nia (Sp.) 

Jitomir, zhit’d-mér (Rus) 

J oachimsthal, yo’k-chéms-tal (Bohem.) 

Jodo, Sio, souh zhd-ouh’ (Port. ; 
Braz.) 

Joaquin, San, san wi-kén’ (Califor.) 

Jostun Fjeld, yeut’dn fyel (Nor.) 

Johannisberg, y6-hin’nés-berg (Prus.) 

Johore, j5-hor (Mal. Pen.) 

Joinville, zhwah-vél’ (Fr.) 

Joukis jovi -ba {At ) A ing Gwe.) 

onkjéping, yeun ni we. 

Joodpoor, jod-pir ink) ng 

Joonaghur, jo- ete (iad.) 

Jorquera, ¢hor-ke’rit (Sp. 

Jorullo, ¢hé-rilyé (Mex. 

Jostedalsbree, yos'te-dilz-bra (Nor. ) 

Jouf, El, el jof Af.) 

Joug, yog (Bus. r. 

Joure, you're (Neth.) 

Joyeuse, zhwg-yctz’ (Fr.) 

Juan, San, siin ¢hy-in’ (Arg. Con.) 

Juan Fernandez, jy’an fér-nan‘dez; 1, BP. 
pron. chy-an’ fer-nin’deth (8. Am.) 


Jubbulpoor, jub-bul-pér (Ind.) 
Jucar, ¢hé-kir (Sp.) 
Jugdulluk, jug-dul’‘luk (Af g.) 
J Juggernauth, Jugger-nat (1 - ) 
ujuy ché-chwé’ (Arg. Co 
ers, zha-16-a’ 
; ulunder, ju‘lun-dér (Ind.) 
Jumiézes, zha-mé-azh’ (Fr.) 
Jumilla, tho- mete Gp. ) 
Jumna, jum’na (Ind 
Jumnoutri, jum- nv it (Ind. .) 
Junee, ju- né (N. 
Jungfrau, yong trou (Switz. ) m2. 
Junin, ¢hé-nén’ (Peru) 
Jura, ji’‘ra (Scot. ) ial. 
Jura, zhi-rii’ (Fr.) dep 
Jura, yo'ré (Switz) mite 
Juruena, zhé-ry-4’nii (Braz. ) r. 
Jutay, ho’ti (8. Am. )r. 
Jutland (Anglicized form of Danish 
Jylland), jutland (Den.) 
Jyliand, yal‘ldn (Den.) 
Jynteah, ‘in’ te- (Ind) 


a far, fat, fall; § md, met, hér, golden; 
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Kaagie, k6’gel-e (Nor.) isl. 
Kabardah, ki-btr'da (Rus. ) 
Kabool, Kabul, ka’byl (Afg.) 
Kacunda, kii-kun’da (W. Af.) 
Kadjang, kad-jang’ (Celebes) 
Kadoe, ki-do’ (Java) 

Kafiristan, ks-fé- Nee tan’ (Cent. As.) 
Kahira, kihé-ra (Eg. ) 

Kaifung, ki-fung’ (China) 

Kainsk, kit-énsk’ (Sib.) 

Kaira, kii’é-ra (Ind. ) 

Kairwan, kir-wiin’ (Af.) 

Kaisarieh, ki-sii-ré’e (Tur. ) 
Kaiserslautern, ki-zerz-lou’tern (Ger. ) 
Kaiserstuhl, ki/zer-stol (Switz. ) 
Kaisersworth, ki’zerz-veurt (Ger.) 
Kalabsheh, ka-lith’she (Nubia) 
Kalafat, ki-li-fiuit’ (Roum. ) 
Kalamaki, kii-lii-mii’ké (As. Tur.) 0. 
Kalamazoo, ka-la-ma-zo’ (U. 38.) 
Kalamita, ki-li-mé’ti (Black Sea) b. 
Kalantan, ki-lan-tiin’ (Mal. Pen.) 
Kalavrita, ka-lav-ré’ta ar 
Kalgujev, kil-gi-yef’ (Rus. ) isi. 
Kalimno, ka-lim’‘nd (Gr.) ied. 
Kalisch, kilésh (Rus. ) 

Kalisz, kW’lésh (Rus.) 

Kalmar, kil-mir (Swe. ) 
Kaltbrannen, kilt-brin’en Gwitz.) 
Kaluga, kis-lo’gil (Rus. ) 

Kaluaz, ki'lésh (Aust. Gal.) 

Kama, kii’ma (Rus.) r. 

Kamaran, ki-mii‘riin (Red Sea) iat 
Kamenaia-Ba, ki-ma-nii‘yii-bi (Bus.) 
Kamenetz, kii/ma-nets (Rus.) 
Kamenitz, ’kii’ma-néts (Bohem.; Hung.) 
Kamenskoi, kd-men’sk6-é (Rus.) 
Kamieniec, kiim-yen’yets (Rus.) 
Kamishin, k&-mé’shén (Rus.) 
Kame, ki’mell-e (Nor.) tsl. 
Kaniouraska, k&-md-ris’ka (Can. ) 
Kampen, kiim’pen (Den. ) 
Kamtchatka, kam-chat’ka (As) 
Kanaga, kii-nigii (Aleut. Isls.) 
Kanagawa, kii-nii-gii’wa (Japan) 
Kanawha, ka-ng’wa (U, 8.) 
Kanchinjinga, kun’chin-jing’ga (As.) 


Kan chow, kan-chou’ (China) 
Kandabou, kan-da-bo’ (Fiji Isls.) 
Kandahar, kan-da-hir’ (Afg.) 
Kandalaska, kin-di-lis ¢ Rus.) 
Kandersteg, kin’der-steg (Switz. ) 
Kandy, kan’di (Ceylon) 

Kangelang, kiing-ge-lang’ (East. Arch. ) 


Kania ki’né-4 (W. Af.) 

Kaniea, kii-né’ dinog.) 

Kankayi, kin’ka-ré (Tur. ) 

Kan- kiang, kan-ki-ang’ (China) r. 

Kannagherry, kan’na- (ine (Ind.) 

Kano, nd’ (Cent. A 

Kanoje, kii’'ndj (Ind.) 

Kansas, kan n’Zas U. 8.) 

Kansoo, kan-30’ (China) 

Kanu kan-ta-lé-kin’da (W. 
A 

Kantavu, kiin-ta- vo’ Mul Isls.) 

Kanturk, kan-térk’ 

Kaobangtran, Kh b-baig-tran’, almost 
kou-bang-tran’ (Anam.) 

Kapricio, ki- Risye (Tur.) 

Kara, kii’rii (Rus. 

Karabashle, Lee biish’lA (Tur.) 

Karabaugh, ki-ri-bag’ (Transcauc.) 

Kara-Dagh, ki-ri’diy (Tur. in Eur. and 
As.) mts. 

Karaghinsky, kii-rit-gén’ské (Sib. ) isl. 

Kara Hissar, ki-rit/hés-atir’ (Tur. ) 

Karakal, kii-ri-kal’ (Roum) -, 

Karakoram Pass, ki-ri-kd’rum pas 
(Cent. As.) 

Karamanp, ki-ri-mitn’ (As. Tur.) 

Karamania, kii-rit-milt’nd-i (As. Tur.) 

Karengayam, ki-rang’a-sam (East. 

Karansebes, kor-on-sha-besh’ (Hung. ) 

Mares’ Karasou, kii-rii’s0” (Rus. and 
As.) r. 

Karateghin, ki-ri-te- eS (Cent. As.) 

Karaula, ka-ra’la (N. 

Kardazag, kord- ure)” 

Karikal, ki’ré-kal (Ind. ) 

Karleby Gamla (kir'le-bf gim’14 (Rus. ) 

Kariova, kir-16’vii (Hung. ) 

Kar)stadt, kurl’stat (Ger. ) 

Karoly, tees ly sang. .) 

(8. Af.) 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; _ tub, byll; 


Kasan, ki-ziin’ (Rus. ) 

Kaschau, kish’au (Hung.) 
Kashan, kii-shiin’ (Per.) 
Kaskaskia, kas-kas‘ki-a (U. 3.) 
Kasmark, kiish’miark (Hung. ) 
Kassa, kosh’sho (Hunz. ) 
Kastamuni, kiis-ti-mv’né (As. Tur.) 
Kastrikum, kiist’ri-kum (Neth.) 
Ka m, ki’td-gom (Cent. Af.) 
Katahdin, ka-tuh’din (U. 8.) sag. 
Katrine, Loch, loth kat’rin (Scot. ) 
Katsena, kat-sé’na (Cent. Af.) 
Kattegat, kat’te-gat (N. 8ea) 
Katunga, ki-ton’ga ( Af.) 
Katwijk, kit’vik ik (8 eth. ) 

Kauai, kou'I ¢ Sand. Isls.) iad. 
Kaufbeuren, kouf-boi’ren (Ger.) 
Kautokeino, kou-t6-ka’6-nu (Nor. ) 
Kavala, ki-vii'ld (Tur.) 
Kayserberg, ki’zér-berg (Fr. ) 
Kazan, ka-ziin’ (Rus. ) 

Kazbek, kaz-bek’ (Rus.) mt. 
Kazeroun, kii’ze-rdn (Per. ) 
Kealakeakua, ka-a'la-ka-a-ko”a (Ha- 


aii) b. 

Kebir, El, el ke-bér (Tunis) 
Kecskemet, kech-ke-met’ (Hung. ) 
Kediri, ka-de'ré (Java) 
Keewatin, ké-wit'tin (Can) 
Keighley, kéth’li (Eng. ) 
Keiskamma, kis-kiim’mné (8. Af.) r. 
Kelat, ke-lit’ (As.) 
Keneh, ken’e (Eg. 
Kenia, ke-néa (Af.) mt. 
Kennebec, ken-ne-bek’ (TU. 8 
Kennebunk, ken-ne-bungk’ ( ",S.) 
Kentucky, ken-tuk’i 
Kenzingen, ken’ tsing-en (Ger.) 
Keokuk, ké’o-kuk (c S.) 
Kerah, kira (Per) 
Kerbela, ker-ba’lt (As. Tur.) 

Kergu uelen, kér’ge-len (Ind. Oc.) tal 
Kerkinet, ker’ké-net (Black Sea) g. 
Kerman, ker-miin’ (Per.) 
Kermanshah, ker-mi&n’shit (Per.) 


Ir.) co. 
Kershaw, kér-shg’ (U. 8. 
Keswick, kez’wik or kez'ik (Eng.) 
Keszthely, hed (Hung.) 
Kew, Vea 
Kezdi aarti, kez’dé va-shir-haly’ 


(H 
Khamil, Bs. mal (Cent. As.) 
Khamtis, ¢ham’téz (East. Pen.) tr. 
Khanpoor, khin-por’ Ind.) 
Khargeh wee rer) iat 
Kha el chi 
Kharijeh, El, el Chart ie ( 
Kharkow, éhir-kof’ (Ress 
Kharput, “Chir-py t’ (Armen. ) 
Khartoom, ¢hir-tém’ (Evy. ) 
Khatanga, ¢hi-tang’ga ( ib) 
Khatmandoo, kat-min-do’ (Ind.) 
Kherson, ¢her-sén’ ny (Rus) city 
Khin-gan, ¢hén-giin’ (As.) mé. 
Khiva, che’vit (Tart. ) 
ears enn ae ¢hé- da- ven-dé-ky&r’ 


Khojalk, che tho-jak’ Vike 

Khojend, ¢hd-jend’ ) 

Khokand, cho kand’ (As.) 

Khoondooz, ¢hén-diz’ (Cent. As.) 

Khorassan, ¢hé-ris-slin’ ( 

Khotan, ¢ho-tan’ (Cent. CS 

Khuzistan, ¢hé-zé-stin’ (Per.) 

Khyber Pass, ¢hi’ber pas (Afg.) 

Khyerpoor, khi-er-pdr’ (Ind.) 

Kiachta or Kiakhta, ké-d¢h’tii (Sib.) 

Kiang-se, ké-ang-s@ (China) 

Kiangsoo, ké-ang-80’ (China) 

Kichinev, kish-in-ef (Rus. ) 

Kidderminster, kid’dér-miu-stér (Eng.) 

Kidwelly, kid-wel’li (Wales) 

Kiel, kél (Prus.) 

Kielce, kbertee Suny? 

Kienlung, ké-en (Tibet) 

Kiev, ké-yef’ (Rus. 

Kilauea, Xi lou-a’a ) sand. Tals.) 

Kilbarchan, kil-bir’¢han (Scot. ) 

Kildare, kil-dar’ (Ir.) co. 

Kilia, ké1é-4 (Rus.) mouth of the Da- 
t. 


nubé, fi 
Kilkee, kil-ke’ (Ir.) 
Kilkenny, filer ‘ni (Ir.) co. 
Killala, kil-la-la’ (Ir. ) 
Killaloe, kil-la-16’ (Ir ar.) 
Killarney, kil-lar’n dr.) 
Killearn, kil-lern’ (Scot. ) 
K illiecrankie, kil- tt krangki (Scot.) 
Kilmalcolm or Kilmacodlm, kil-ms- 
kdm/’ (Scot. 


Kilmarnock, di-m&r’nok (Scot. ) 
Kilrash, kil-rush’ (Ir.) 
oi], pound; ch,ehain; 4g, go; 
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Kilsyth, kil-sith’ Scot.) Korneuberg, kér’noi-berg (Aust. ) Kyen-dwen, kyen’/dwen (Bur.) r. 
Kimpina, kém-pé’nd (Roum.) Koronika, k6é-rd-né’k4 (Rus. ) Kyritz, ké’réts (Prus.) 
Kinburn, kén’born (Rus.) ft. Kororareka, k6-rd-rit-ra’k4 (N. Zd.) b. Kyundoung, kyun-dyng’ (Bur.) 
Kincardine, kin-kir’din (Scot.) co. KOoras, ked-retsh’ (Hung.) 
Kiughorn, king’/horn (Scot. ) Korsabad, kor-si-biid’ (Tur. ) 
Kinross, kin-ros’ (Scot.) co. Korsor, korsetr pen} 
Kinsale, kin-sal’ (Ir.) Korvai, kor-vi’é (N 
Kintang, kin-tang’ (China) isi. Kosciusko, kos-i-us’ké (U.3.; Austral.) aie 
Kintore, kin-tér’ (Scot. ) Kosel, ko’'zel (Ger.) 
Kintyre, kin-tir’ (Scot.) Kosfeld, kehiz’felt (Ger. ) 
Kinzig, kén’tsé¢h (Ger.) Koshtan-tau, kosh’tan-tou (Cauc.) me. Laaland, lo‘liin (Den.) isl. 
Kidge, ké-et’ga (Den.) b. Kosima, k6’s&-mi (Jap. ) Labiau, 1ti’bé-ou ( Prus.) 
Kiowa, ki'o-wa (U. 8.) KOslin, kedzlen (Ger. ) Labischin, 1a-bé’shén (Prus.) 
Kippure, kip’yyr (Ir.) mé. Labrador, lab-ra-dér’ (N. Am. ; Eng.) 


Kiraly, ké-rily’ (Hung.) 

Kirghiz, kér-géz’ (As.) 

Kirin-oola, ké-rén-6114 (China) 

Kirkby -Lonsdale, kérk-bi-lonz’ dal 


(Eng. ) 
Kirkcaldy, kér-ka’di (Scot. ) 
Kirkcudbright, kér-ko’bri Gane ) 
Kirkebye, kér’ka-bQ (Den. 
Kirkintilloch, kérk-in- filiogh cer -) 
Kirriemuir, kir-ri-myor (Scot. 
Kirsanov, kér-si-nof’ (Rus. ) 
Kishenev, ké-she-nef’ (Rus. ) 
Kiskiminetas, kis-ki-min’e-tas (U.8.) 
Kisliar, kéz-lé-dr’ (Rus.) 
Kissingen, kés’ing-en (Ger. ) 
Kitzbithel, kéts’ba-el (Aust. ) 
Kiung- chan-fu, rieGL (China) 
Kiusiu, ké-6'sé- 6" (Ja 
Kixim, kék’sém (Rus. ay pt. 
Kiyoto, ké-y0’to (Jap. ) 
Kizil Irmak, kiz’1] ér-mak’ (Tur.) r. 
Kizliar, kéz-lé-ir’ (Rus.) 
Kjallerup, kyiil’le-ryp (Den.) 
Kjeletz, kyel’ets (Rus.) 
Kjerteminde, kyer-te-mén’de (Den.) 
Kjobenhavn, kyct’ben-hiifen (Den.) 
Klagenfurt, kla’gen-fyrt (Aust ) 
Klamath, kla’mat (U. 8.) 
Klausenburg, klou'zen-borg (Transy!.) 
Klausthal, klous’til (Ger.) 
K loppenburg, klop’pen-borg (Ger. ) 
Klosterneuburg, klés-ter-noi’ borg 


(Aust. ) 

Klundert, klun’dert (Neth. ) 

Knaresborough, narz’bu-ru (Eng.) 

Knesselaere, knes-se-li’ra (Bel.) 

Knockmeledown, nok-mel’e-doun (Ir.) 
me, 

Knottingley, not’ing-li (Eng.) 

Knutsford, nuts’ford (E Eng} 

Kobbe, kob’be (Cent. Af.) 

Kobenhavn, kyei’ben-hiifen (Den.) 

Kobryn, k6-brén’ (Rus. ) 

Kochem, ko¢th’em (Ger.) 

Koedijk, ko’dik (Neth. ) 

Koeichoo, k6-a-chd’; almost kwa-chi’ 
(China) 

Koenigsberg, ketn’égz-berg (Ger.) 

Koevorden, ko’vor-den (Neth. ) 

Kohat, ko- hit’ (Ind.) 

Kohistan, k6-hés-tin’ (Beluch.) 

Kokan, ké-kiin’ (Cent. As.) 

Kokel, ké’kel (Transy]l.) 

Koko-nor, ké-k6-nor’ (China) 

Kokura, k6-ko'rit he 

Koladyne, kol’a-din (Bur ) 

Kolby, k6l’ba (Den. \' 

Kdlliken, ketl'lé-ken (Switz. ) 

Koln, keuln (Ger.) 

Kolobeng, kol-o-beng’ (Af.) 

Kolokythia, ko-lo-ki-thé’a (Gr. ) 

Kolomea, k6-15-ma’& (Aust.) 

Kolozsvar, kol-osh-vir (Transyl.) 

Kolyma, k0’lé-m& (Sib.) r. 

Komlos, kom-losh’ (Hung.) 

Komorn, kd-mdrn’ (Hung. ) 

Kongelf, kong’elf (Nor.) 

Konia, k0’né-a (As. Mi.) 

Konieh, kd’né-e (As. Mi.) 

Koniggritz, keii’nég- -grets (Bohem.) 

San ania te ket’négz-berg (Ger.) 

Konigsee, ket ‘neg- -2a (Ger.) 

Koniystein, kei’nég-stin (Ger.) 

Konigswinter, ket'négz-vén-ter (Ger. ) 

Konotop, kd’né-top (Rus.) 

oe tinograd, kon-stiin-t&-n6-griid’ 
(Kus. ) 

Konstanz, k6n’stiints (Ger.) 

Koomeshah, ké-mé-shi’ (Per. ) 

Koordistan, ‘kor-dis-tiin’ (Per.) 

Kooria Mooria, kO’ri-a md’ri-a (Arab. 
Sea) tals. 

Kootenay, ko’te-na (Brit. Col.) 

Kooweernp, ko’wé-ryp at Jb. 

Kopreinitz, k5-pri‘néts (Aust.) 

Korana, ko-rii/nd (Aust. ) r. 

Korangamite, ko-rang’ga-mét (Aus- 
tral.) 2. 

Kordofan, kor-dd-fiin’ (Af. ) 

Korenicsa, ké-ra-né’chié (Croat.) 


j, job; y, yes; TH, then; th, thin; 


zh szure- 


Koslow, kos-lof’ ke} 

Kosseir, kos-sa’ér (Eg. 

Kossovo, kos-86’vo (Tur.) 

Kosteletz, kos’te-lets (Bohem.) 

Kostroma, kés-tro’mia (Rus. ) 

Kotelnitsch, k6-tel-néch’ (Rus.) 

Kothen, ket’ten (Ger.) 

Kotzebue Sound, kot’ze-byy sound 
Alaska) 

Kouban, ké-bian’ (Rus.) r. and 7. 

Koubinskoé, ko-bén’skd-a (Rus. ) 

Kouche, ko’cha (Turkestan 

Koudekerke, kou’de-ker-ke (Neth. ) 

Kouenlun, k6-en-lyn’ (Cent. As.) més. 

Kouka, kd’ka (Af.) 

Koukou-Khoto, ko-k6-¢hd’td (Mong. ) 

Koulfo, kol’fs (W. Af.) 

Kouloi, k616-é (Rus.) 7. 

Koursk, korsk (Rus.) 

Koushan, k6-shiin’ (As.) 

Koutayeh, ko-ti’ye ek Mi.) 

Kovitska, kd-véts’kié (Rus.) 0. 

Kowno, kov’ndé (Rus. ; 

Kozlov, koz-lof’ (Rus.) 

Krabbendijke, krab’ben-di-ke (Neth.) 

Kragerde, kri’ge-reh-e (Nor. ) 

Kragujevatz or Kraguyevatz, kri-go- 
ya’viits (Servia) 

Rialova: krii-y4’vii (Roum. ) 

Krakow, krii’kou (Aust. ) 

Kranenburg, kri’nen-horg (Ger.) 

Kranichfeld, krii’né¢h-felt (Ger. ) 

Krasnoe-selo, kriis-né-a-sa’lo (Rus.) 

Krasnoiarsk, kris-nd-yiirsk’ (Sib.) 

Krassova, kri-sho’vo (Hung. ) 

Kraszna, kriis’na (Hung.) 

Krauchthal, krouch’tal (Switz. ) 

Krautheim, krout’him (Ger. ) 

Krefeld, kra’felt (Ger.) 

Krejanovka, kra-yi-nof’ks (Rus.) 

Bremen ek ae (Rus. ) 

Kre 


Rreuzbu "grolthorg (Prus) 
Kreuznach, kroits’ndch (Ger.) 

Kriens, kre’ens (Swit. ) 

Kronach, kro’na¢h (Ger.) 

Kronberg, kr6n’berg (Den.) 
Kronstadt, kron‘stat (Transy]. ; Rus.) 
Krotoszyn, kr6-t6-shén’ wit Pol.) 
Krumenau, krd’me-nou (Switz. ) 
Krusenstern, kré’zen-stérn (Pac. Oc.) 


isis. 

Krylov, kri-lof’ Rus.) 

Kuban, k6-bian’ (Rus.) r. 

Kuchuk-Kainarji, ké- chok - ki- niir - j&’ 
(Rus. ) 

Kuilenburg, koi‘len-burg (Neth.) 

Kuinder, koin’der (Neth.) 

Kukewari, k0o-k&-wii’ré (Ind.) r. 

Kul-i-kalan, kyl-é-ka-lain’ (Cent. As.) 

Kuma, ko’mi (Transcauc.) r. 

Kumaon or Kumaun, ky-mi’on or 
ky-moun’ (Ind.) 

Kunashir, ké-ni-shér (J ap ) eal. 

Kuuawar, ::u-na-wir (Ind.) 

Kunchnyane, kun-chin-jung’ga (Ind.) 


Kiln plexi kdn’‘tsel-zou (Ger.) 
Kuopio, ké-6’pé- 6 (Rus.) 

Kur, kor (Tur.) r. 

Kurdistan, koér-dis-tin’ (Tur. ; Per.) 
Kuriles, kyy’rilz (Pac. Oc.) tals. 
Kuriuch-8u, k6-ré-6ch’ad (Rus.) *. 
Kurkara-ussu, kir-kii/rii-1}s-80 Dzoong.) 
Kurland, kérliind (Rus. ) 

Kuro-Sivo, ribet ys ac. Oc.) curt. 
Kurrachee, ku-rii’ché (Ind. ) 

Kurram or Kurrum, Ae (Afg.) 
Kurreechane, ku-ré-chi’ne (8S. Af.) 
Kurshee, kér-shé’ (Cent. As.) 
Kussery, k6s’se-ri (Cent. Af.) 
Kitissnacht, kds’nicht (Switz.) 
Kustenji, kos-ten’jé (Tur.) 

Kistrin, kds’trén (Prus.) 

Kut, kot (Tur.) 

Kutais, ko’tis (Rus. ) 

Kutaiyeh, ko-ti’ye (Tur.) 

Kutaya, k6-ti’yii (Tur.) 

Kute uk-Kainarji, k6-chok - ki- niir - j# 


(Rus.) ; 
Kiittigen, kat'ti-gen (Switz.) 
French, vie, bit; 


bici, neuf; 


Labuan, 14-by-iin’ (Kast. Arch. ) isl 
Lacantun, li-kin-tun’ (Cent. Am. ) r. 
Laccadives, lak-a-divz’ (Ind. Oc.) tels. 
Lacedogna, li-cha-do’nya (It.) 

Lachen, li’¢hen (Switz.) 

Lachine, la-shén’ (Can.) 

Lachlan, la¢h‘lan (Austral. ) 
Lackawannock or Lackawanna, lak-a- 
wan’nok, lak-a-wan’na (U. S.) 
Lactacunga, lk-ti-kong’ch (Kcwad.) 

Ladak, l-diik’ (€ ‘ert. Ag.) 

Ladany, lit-d! ny’ (Hung.) 

Ladoga, lid'd-ga (aus. Rf 

Ladoga, li-dd'gu (VU. 

Ladrones, lii-drdnz’ i ae Oc.) tele, 

Lacken, lA Ken | Hel,) 

Lagan, lag’an (Ir.) r. 

Lagartas, li-giir'tiis (Mex.) 

Laggan, lag yan (Scot ) 

Laznien, li-nyé-eir (Fr.) 

Lagovero, bi-gi-nil'ré (1t.) 

Lagos, li’goa (W. Af.; Sp.; Mex.) 

Lagosta, li-gde"tl (Aust. ) ied, 

Laguna, li-co'nd (Mex.) 

Lagunilla, 1a po-ne'lyii (Sp.; Venez.) 

Lahadj, Wi-hij’ (Ar.) 

Lahajan, li-hii-jiin’ ( Per.) 

Lahej, li-hej’ (Ar.) 

Lahijan, Hi-hé- jin’ (Per. ) 

Laholm, Li’hélm (Swe,) 

Lahore, li-hér’ (ind. ) 

Lahul, 4-hil’ (Ind ) 

Laibach, libach ( Aust.) 

Lalita-patan, Lit-1é-ta-pil-tin’ ( Ind.) 

La Mancha, la miin'cha (Sp.) 

Lambalamfipa, lam-ba-lain-fé’pa (Af.) 
mts. 

Lambayeque, liim-bit-ye‘ke (Peru) 

Lambesc, loh-besk’ (Fr.) 

Lambeth, lany’beth (Eng.) 

Lamego, Li-ma’go (Port.) 

Lamlash, lam-lash’ (Scot.) 

Lammermoor, lam-mér-m6r (Scot. mts. 

Lamo, li’m6 (E. Af.) 

Lamone, lu-m06‘na (It.) r. 

Lampara, lam-pii‘ra (Cent. Am.) @. 

Lampedusa, lim-pa-d0’sii (Medit.) tal. 

Lampertheim, litm’pert-him (Ger.) 

Lampeter, lam’pe-tér (Eny.) 

Lamporecchio, lim-p6-raik’ké-6 (It.) 

Lamsaki, ldm/’sa-ké (As. Mi.) 

Lanark, jan‘ark (Scot. ) 

Lancashire, lang’ka-shér or lang’ka- 
shéer (En g.) 

Lancaster, lang’kas-tér (Eng.) 0. 

Lanciano, lin-chii'n6 (It.) 

Landeron, loh-de-roh’ (Switz.) 

Landes, lofd (Fr.) dep. 

Landivisian, lofi-dé-vé-zé-on’ (Fr.) 

Landrecies, loh-dr-sé (Fr. ) 

Landriano, lin-dré-#’né (It.) 

Landscrona, lins-krd’na (Swe.) pé. 

Landshut, lindz’hot (Ger. ; Prus ) 

Landstuhl, land’stol (Ger.) 

Langeac, lof-zhik’ (Fr. ) 

Langeais, lof-zhi’ (Fr.) 

Langeland, lang’e-lin (Den.) ts. 

Langenaes, lang’e-niz (Nor.) 

Langenau, ling’e-nou (Ger.) 

Langenbielau, ling-en-bé’lou (Prus.) 

Langenbriicken, ling-en-braik’en (Ger.) 

Langensalza, ling-en-zil’tsh (Prus.) 

ee oo ling-en-shviil/b’&ch 
(Ger 

Langenthal, ling’en-til (Switz.) 

Langholm, lang’om (Scot.) 

Langéen, ling’ct-en (Nor.) isl. 

Langogne, lofh-gon’ye (Fr.) 

Langres, lofgr (Fr.) 

Languedoc, luf-ge-dok’ (Fr. ) 

Lanjaron, lin-¢hii-ron’ (Sp.) 

Lanniles, lan-nél’ (Fr.) 

Lannion, lan-né-6h’ (Fr.) 

Lannoy, ‘lan. -nwa’ (Fr.) 

Lansingburg, lans‘ing-bérg (U. 8.) 

Lanslebourg, lot-1é-bor’ (Fr.) 

Lantadilla, liin-t4-THEl/ly& (Sp.) 

Lantwit- Major, lan’twit-mi-jor (Wales) 

Lanusei, ld-nd-sV’é (Sardin. ) 

Lanzarote, Nin-sii-ro’ta (Can. Isls.) ted. 


h, on. German, ¢h, nacht. 
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Laramie, lir’a-mé (U. 8.) 

Laranjeiras, li-riin-zha’é-ris (Braz ) 

Largentitre, lir-zhoh-té&ar (Fr.) 

Larino, li-ré’nd (It.) 

Larissa, li-rés’stt (Tur. ) 

Laristan, lii-rés-titn’ (Per. ) 

Larkhana, lir-khi’n& (Ind. ) 

Larne, lirn (Ir.) 

Larnica or Larnaca, lir’ni-ki, lir’na-ki 

(Tur.) 

Laroles, 1#-rd‘les (Sp.) 

Larraga, liir-ri’gé (Sp.) 

Lasalle, 14-zil’ (Fr.) 

Lasoe, li'sel-e (Den.) isi. 

Laswaree, lis-wii'ré (Ind) 

Latakia, li-ti-ke’k ore 

Laterina, li-ti-ré’nit (It. 

Latorcza. li-tort’so (Hung. >} r. 

Lattal, lat-ti’ (Fiji Isls.) ts. 

Lattakoo, lat-ta-ko’ (8. Af.) 

Laubach, lou’bi<th (Ger.) 

Lanban, lou’biin (Prus.) 

Lauchstidt, louch’stat (Ger. ) 

Lauderdale, la’dér-dal (Scot. ) 

Lauenburg, lou’en-bérg (Ger.) 

renee Coe Cia ) 
ughame, la-gar’né cs 

Laujar-de-Andarax, lou-chir’de-lin-di- 

rich (Sp.) 

Launceston, J&ns’‘ton (Eng. ; Tasm.) 

Laupersweil, lou’perz-vil (Switz. ) 

Lauraguais, 10-rii-ga’ (Fr. ) 

Laarencekirk, 1q’rens-kérk (Scot. ) 

Lauricocha, lou-ré-ko’chié (Peru) 

Lausanne, 15-ziin’ (Switz.) 

Lausitz, lou-zéte’ ( ? 

Laut, lout (East. Arch.) 

Lauterbrunnen, lou’ter-bryn-en (Switz.) 

Lauven, lou’ven (Nor.) r. 

Lauwer Zee, lou’vér za (Neth.) 

Lavagna, li-vii’ny& (It. ) 

Lavaur, li-vor (Fr.) 

Lavoro, 1i-v6'rd (It.) 

Lavos, li’vds (Port. ) 

Laxa, ]4’¢h& (Chile) r. 

Layhach, li’/bi¢ch (Aust.) 

o, San, siin lid’zH-rd (It.) r. 
Leadhills, led’hilz (Scot. ) 
Leamington, lem‘ing-ton (Eng.) 
Leao-tong, 18-8-é-tong’, almost lyou- 

tong’ (China) 

Leau, 16 (Bel.) 
Lebanon, leb’a-non (Pal. ) nié. 
Lebida, leb’i-da (N. Af.) 
Lebrija, ]4-bré’¢hi (@p.) 
Lecce, lat’cha (It. ) 
Leccio, lat’cho (It.) 
Lechhausen, leth’houz-en (Ger. ) 
Lectoure, lak-tér’ (Fr. 
Leczna, lech’nk (Rus. Pol ) 
Ledafia, le-dii’nyt (SP) 
Leende, lan‘de (Neth. ) 
Leersum, lar’sum (Neth.) 
Leeuwarden, 1a’y-vir-den (Neth.) 
Leeuwen, la’y-ven (Bel) 
Leeuwin’s Land, la’y-winz or lyy‘inz 
. land eownea 

eganes, le-gii’nes (Sp. 
Legnago, la-nyi’g6 (lt 
Leguane, lé-ny&’nd (It.) 
Lehe, la’e (Ger. 
Lehigh, Pan 8.) 
Lehota, 1a-hd‘to (Hung. ) 
Leibnitz, lib’néts (Aust. ) 
Leicester, les’tér (Eng.) 
Leiden, li’den (N eth) 
Leigh, 18 (Eng. 
Leighton, lé’ton (U. 8.) 
Leighton- Buzzard, la’ton baz’ zird 


(Eng. ) 

Leiningen, lin’ing-en (Ger.) 

Leinater, len’stér (Ir.) mt. 

Leipzig, lip’tséz or lip’taé¢h (Ger. ) 

Leiria, 1a-6-ré’a (Port. ) 

Leith, l8th (Scot. ) 

Leitmeritz, lit’me-réts (Bohem.) 

Leitomischel, li-t6-mé’shel (Bohem. ) 

Leitrim, 1é’trim (Ir.) co. 

Leixlip eh (Ir.) 

Lekkerkerk, lek’ker-kerk (Neth.) 

Leman or Lemanus, lem/’an, 1é-ma‘nus 
(Switz. ) U. 

Lena, lé’ni; Rus. pron. lya‘nii (Sib.) 

Lenawee, len‘a-wé (U. 8.) 

Lendinara, lan-dé-n¥’rit (It.) 

Lengenfeld, leny’en-felt (Ger.) 

Lengnau, leng’nou (Switz. ) 

Lennox, len’noks (Scot. ) 

Lennoxtown, len’noks-toun (Scot. ) 

Lenoir, le-ndr’ (U. 8. 

Lentini, lan-té’né (It.) 


Fate, fur, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér, golden; 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Lenzen, len’tsen (Prus.) 

Leobadda, 18-3-bad‘da (W. Af.) 
Leobschiitz, la’ob-shots ( Prus.) 
Leogane, 14-35-gisn’ (W. Ind.) 

ae aio lem'stér(Eng.); lem’ins-tér 


(U. 8. 
Leon, le-dn’ (Sp.; Mex.) 
Leonard’s, St., sant, colloquially sint 
len’ardz (Eng.) 

Leonessa, 1a-6-nas’sk (It. ) 
Leonforte, li-5n-for'ta (It.) 
Leonil, 14-6-nél’ (Braz. ) 
Leopoldshafen, 14’6-pdldz-hi-fen (Ger. ) 
Leopoldstadt, 1a’5-pdld-stat (Aust. ) 
Leova, 1a-5’v&é (Tur.) 
Lepanto, 1la-piin’té (Gr. ) 
Lepseny, lep-shany’ (Hung.) 
Le Puy, le pwé (Fr.) 
Lequeitio, 14-ke’é-té-d (8p.) 
Lerchenfeld, ler’¢hen-felt (Aust. ) 
Lerici, ler’i-ché (It. ) 
Lerida, ler’i-da (Sp.) 
Lerwick, lér’wik or lér’ik (Scot.) 
Les Andelys, laz ofd-l& (Fr.) 
Lescar, 14-kir’ (Fr.) 
Lesphis, les-ghéz’ (Cauc.) 
Lesignano, 1&-8d-nyi’nd (It.) 
Lesina, las’é-na (Dalmat.) 
Lesmahagow, les-mi-ha’gd (Scot. ) 
Lesneven, lis-né-vah’ (Fr) 
Le Sueur, le sy’ér (U. 8.) 
Letitchev, 14-té-chef’ (Rus.) 
Letterkenny, let-tér-ken’ni (Ir.) 
Lettowitz, lat’td-véte (Aust. ) 
Letur, le-tér’ (Sp.) 
Letyczew, la-té-chef (Rus.) 
Leuca, Capo di, ki’pé dé 1la-t‘ké (It.) 
Leucadia, lyy-ka’di-a (Ion. Ials.) 
Leuchars, lyé¢h‘arz (Scot. ) 
Leuchtenberg, loi¢h’ten-herg (Ger. ) 
Leuk, loik (Switz.) 
Leukerbad, loi’ker-bad (Switz. 
Leutomischel, loi-td-mé’shel (Bohem.) 
Leutschau, loit’shou (Hung.) 
yeu, mah srad (Bel. (Nor.) 

vanger, la-ving’ger (Nor. 
Levant 1é-vant’ 
Levante, la-viin’ta (It.) 
Levantina, la-vin-té’n& (Switz ) 
Levanzo, la-vin’tsd (It. ) isl. 
Leven, lé’ven (Eng. ; Scot.) 
Levizzano, la-vét-tsi’nd (It.) 
Levkosia, lef-k6-zé’a (Cyprus) 
Levroux, 1a-vri’ (Fr.) 
Levuka, le-vi‘ka (¥5ji Isle) 
Lewes, lyy’es (Eng. ) 
Lewia, lyy’is (Scot. ) tel. 
Lewisham, ly'ish-am (Eng.) 
Lexington, leks’ing-ton (U. 5.) 
Leyden, li’den (Neth.) 
Leyderdorp, If’der-dorp (Neth.) 
Leyland, la‘land (Eng. 
Leymuiden, li-moi’den (Neth.) 
Leyte, 14’6-ta cen.) tal. 
Lezuza, 1a-tho’tha (Sp.) 
Libadia, liv-a-THé‘a (Gr.) 
Libanus, lib’a-nus (Tur.) neé. 
Liberia, li-bé’ri-a (W. Af.) 
Libertad, 1é-ber-taTH’ (Peru) 
Libourne, 1é-bérn’ (Fr.) 
reas arent? lib’i-an (Af.) 
Lichfield, lich’féld (Eng. ) 
Lichtenan, léth’te-nou (Ger.) 
Lichtensteig, léch’ten-stig (Switz.) 
Licordia, 16-kér’dé-% (It. ) 
Licosa, 16-k6’st (It.) 
Liddesdale, lid’dez-dal (Scot. ) 
Lidképing, léd-tyehp'ing (Swe. ) 
Lieberose, 1é-be-rd’za (Prus. 
Liechtenstein, Jé¢h’ten-stin (Ger. ) 
Liége, 1é-azh’ (Bel. ) 
Liegnitz, lég’néte or 1é¢ch‘néts (Ger.) 
Lierre or Lier, 16-a4r’ (Bel. ) 


Lifland, léf/lan reat 
Lifu, 1é’f6 (8. Pac. Oc.) wl. 
Ligniéres, 16-nyé-ar’ (Fr.) 
Ligny, 1é-nyé’ (Fr.) 

Liim Fjord, lém’fyér (Den.) 9. 
Likhvin, lé¢h’vin (Rus. ) 

Lille, 1é] (Fr) 

Lillebonne, 1lél-bon’ (Fr.) 
Lillers, 1é]-lya’ or 1é-ya’ (Fr.) 
Lillo, lél'ly6 (Sp.) 

Lima, 1é’mé (Peru); li’‘ma (C. 8.) 
Limari, 16-mia-ré’ (Chile) r. 
Limassol, 16-mis-sol’ (Cyprus) 
Limbourg, lah-bér’ pee 
rasa lém’bd ay 
Limerick, lim‘e-rik (Ir.) co. 
Limmat, lém’mit (Switz.) r. 
Limoges, 18-mésh’ (Fr.) 


Limone, 1é-m6’n& (It ) 

Limosani, 16-1nd-sa’neé (It. ) 

Limousin, 1é-mdé-zah’ (Fr.) 

Limoux, 18-m0’ (Fr.) 

Limpopo, lim-po’p6 (Af.) r. 

Linares, 18-nii’rea oP Chile) 

Lincola, ling’kon (Eng. ) 

Lindenau, lén‘de-nou (Ger.) 

Lingayen, lén-gé-yen’ (Philip.) 

Lingen ag 4 nga,léng gen, léng’ga (East. 
Arch. ) iat, 

Lingen, Jéng’en (Ger. ) 

Linkoping, lan-tyeip'ing (Swe.) 

Linlithgow, lin-lith'gé (Seot.) 

Linnhe, Loch, lo¢h lin'ni (Seot.) 

Lintthal, lont'tal (Switz, ) 

Linyantl, lin-yan'té (5, AL) 

Ling, lénta (Ger.) 

Lion, 18-4)" (Fr.) 

Lipari, 1é’pii-ré (Tt.) col 

Lipese, lép'chi (Hung. ) 

Lipnicza, lap-n€'teo (Hung ) 

Liria, 1é’re-a (Sp.) 

Lisbon, liz*bon (Port. } 

Lisburn, lis’bérn (Ir.) 

Liscia, 18sha (It.) 

Lisieux, 1-zé-¢t’ (Fr.) 

Liskeard, lis-kard’ (Eng. ) 

Lisle, 1él (Fr.) 

Lismore, liz-mdr’ (Scot.) isl., (Ir.) tn; 
lis'mér (U. 8.) 

Listowel, lis-té’el (Ir.) 

Lithada, lé-tha’d& (Gr ) e. 

Lithang, lé-thang’ (Tibet) 

Lithuania, li-thyy-a'ni-a (Rus ) 

Littlehampton, lit-cl-hamp’ton (Eng.) 

Littorale, lét-té6-ra‘la (Aust. ) 

Liusne or Ljusne, lyds’né (Swe.) 

Livadia, liv-a-THé’a (Gr.) 

Livenza, 18-van‘tsk (It.) r. 

Liverpool, liv’ér-pél (Eng. ) 

Livonia, 16-vd’ni-a (Rus. ) g. 

Livorno, lé-vér'nd ( o 

Liwumba, li-wum’ba (Af.) r. 

Lizard (Point), liz’ard (Eng.) 

Ljusan, lyd’sén (Swe.) ¢. 

Liandaff, lan-daf’ (Wales) 

Llandeilo-Faur, lan-di/l6-four (W nlea) 

Llandovery, lan-duv’e-ri (Wales) 

Llandudno, lan-did'nd (Wales) 

Lianelly, la-nel‘li (Wales) 

Llanerchymedd, la-nér-chu’mneTH 
(Wales) 

Llanes, lya-nes’ (Sp.) 

Llangadock, Jan-ga-dok’ (Wales) 

Hiangoreh: lan-gol’len; Welsh pron. 
tlan-goth‘len (Wales) 

Llanidloes, la-nid’l6s (Wales) 

Llano Estacado, lyit’né6 es-ta-kat’dGQ(U.S.) 

Llanos, ly&‘née (S. An.) 

Llanos de Chaco, lyé’nés de cha’k6 
(S. Am.) 

Lianquihue, lyin-ké-wA’ (Chile) 1 

Llanrwst, lan-réat’ (Eng. ) 

Llantrissent, lan-tris’sent (Wales) 

Llauquihue, lyou-ké-wa’ (Chile) 2. 

Llerena, lye-re’n& (Sp.) 

Llobregat, lyd-bre-gat’ Gp.) 

Lluchmayor, lyéch-mé-ydr’ (Sp.) 

Loando, 1d-’in’dd (W. AL) 

Loango, rue eo (4f.) 

Loano, 16-8‘nd (It.) 

Lébau, leth‘bou (Ger. 

Lébejan, l¢t’be-yan (Prus.) 

Lob-Nor, lob-nor’ (Cent. Aa.) i. 

Lobositz, 16'06-s&éts (Bohem.) 

Lochaher, loch-lbér (Scot.) 

Lochem, lo’¢éhem (Neth. ) 

Loches, lésh (FY.) 

Lochgilphead, loth-gilp’hed (Scot. ) 

Lochgoilhead, loth-goil‘hed (Scot. ) 

Lochinvar, lo¢h-in-vir’ (Scot.) 

Lochmaben, lo¢h-ma’ben (Scot. ) 

Lochwinnoch, lo¢h-win'no¢h; popa- 
larly, lo¢h’en-yuch (Scot. ) 

Lockerby, lok’ér-bi (Scot.) 

Locle, 16k! (Switz. ) 

Léd, lddd (Hung.) 

Loddon, lod‘don (Eng. ) 

Lodomir, 16-d6-mér’ (Aust. ) 

Loehoe, 1’h6é (Celebes) 

Loenen, 1d’nen (Neth. ) 

Lofodden, lo-fod’den (Nor.) isle. 

Logazohy, li-gli-nd"hi (W. Af.) 

Logrofio, lO-gré‘nyé Ap.) 

Logrosan, 16-gré-eiin’ (3p.) 

Loheta, lé-ha’yli (Ar.) 

Loir, lwar (Fr.) r. 

Loire, lwar (Fr.) F. 

Loiret, lwy-ra’ (Fr. ) 

Loir-et-Cher, lwgr-i-shair’ (Fr.) dep. 


Loitz, lb-Ate’ | Prius. ) 


mm rr aN Sg 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tub, byll; 


oll, pound; ch,ckuin; = g, go; 


Lokeren, 10’ké-ren ( Bel.) 
Lollara, 16]-14’ri (Ind. ) 
Lombardy, lom’bir-di (It) 
Lomblem, 1dm-blem/’ (East. Arch.) isl. 
Lombok, 1ém-bok’ (East. Arch.) isk. 
Lomellina, 16-mail-lé' na (1t.) 
Lomond, 16’mond (Scot. ) 
Lomza, 16m’‘zha (Rus.) 
Lonato, 16-ni’td re ) 
London, lun’dun (Eng. ) 
Londonderry, lun‘dun-de-ri (Ir.) 
Longarone, 16n-gii-rd’na (It.) 
Longford, ot (Ir.) co. 
umean, 16h-zh0-m0’ (Fr.) 
Ton ton, long’ton (Eng. ) 
Lonbe id ne 16h-va (Fr.) 
16-négo (1t.) 
onetie Tere eoecker Neth.) 
Lons le Saulnier, 15h 1é 96-né-a’ (Fr. ) 
Loochristy, 16-¢hrés’té (Bel.) 
Loodiana, 16-dé-4’n& (Ind.) 
Lootenhalle, 15-ten-hal’le (Bel.) 
Loperz, 16’pez (W. Af.) ¢. 
Loppersum, lop’per-sum (Neth. ) 
Lora del Rio, 16’ri del ré6 (Sp.) 
Loreto or Loretto, 16-ra’t6, 16-rat’té (It.) 
Lorient, 15-ré-oh’ (Fr. ) 
Lérrach, leh’riich (Ger. ) 
Lossini, 166-08/nd (1t.) tal. 
Léasnitz, leis’néts (Ger.) 
Lostwithiel, lost-with’el (Eng.) 
Lot, 16 or lot (Fr.) 

Lot-et-Garonne, 16t-a-gii-ron’ ( Fr.) 
Lothian, 16’THi-an (Scot. ) 
Londoun, lou’dun (Scot.; U. 8.) 
Loudan, 16-dut’ (Fr.) 

Louga, ae (Rus) 


Loughborough, lu u-ru (Eng. ) 
sh,” loch na; locally, na‘ach 


r.) 
, St, sant, colloquially sint 10’is 


Louisburg, 1W/1s-bérg (Cape Breton) 
Louisiade, 16-8-28-t1’ (S. Pac. Oc.) isis. 
Louisiana, 16-6z-i-4’n4 (U. 3.) 
Louisville, 1U’is-vil (U. 8.) 
Lourdes, lérd (Fr. ) 
Lourengo, Sho, souh 16-ren’sd (Port. ) 
Louristan, 16-rés-ttin’ (Per. ) 
Louth, louth (Ir.) co. 
Louvain, lé-vah’ (Bel.) 
Louven, lou’ven (Nor.) r. 
Louviers, li-vé-a’ (Fr.) 
Lovatz, 16-vate’ (Bulg. ) 
Lovere, 16-va’ra (It.) 
Lovisa, 16-vé’z4 (Rus.) 
Lowell, 16] (U, 8.) ) 
wen rg, ke ‘ven-berg (Prus. 
tows a Lows (Loch of the), louz 
Lowestoft, 16’stoft or 16’e-stoft (Eng. ) 
Lowicz, 16’vich (Rus), 
Lowndes, loundz AN 
Loxa 7 rena 8p. Ecuad.) 
yo yolk (Sp. 
Loztre, 15-zar’ (Fr 
Lualaba, ly-a-la’ba Af.) r. 
Luapula, ly- a pola ( Af.) r. 
Liibeck, 10’/bek (Ge 
Lubina, 10-bé’no (Hung. ) 
Lublin, lyb'lin (Ras ) 
Lubnaig, Loch, loth Ipb/ndg 4g foot) 
Lucayos, ly- kids (W. In 
Lucea, ly-sé’a (Jam.) 
Lucena, 13-the’n& (Sp.) 
Lucera, 16-cha'ris ( t.) 
Lucerne, ly-sérn’; Fr. pron. 1Q-sern’: 
Germ. Lucern or Luzern, lé’taern 


Luckipoor, luk ne) 
Lucknow, hot in 
Ludamar, lo/‘da-mar Cont. Af.) 
Ludlow, lud’16 (En g) 
Ludwigshafen. ma égs-hiaf-en (Ger.) 
Lugano, 18-gi’nd (It.) 
Lugar, 1lo’gar (Scot.) 

een lug’man (Afg.) 

San, siin 16-és’ (Arg. Con.) 

Lukar, 16-kir’ (Rus. ) isé. 
Lukuga, 1y-ko’, gs (Af.) rv. 
Lulea, 10'14-6 (Swe.) 
Lumbreras, 16m-bre-riis’ (Sp. ) 
ae ree, lum-fan’an (Scot. ) 
Lun ; ond (Swe ) . ° 

iineburg, 10’ne-birg (Ger.) 
Lunéville, 10-na-vél’ eS 

aka (Ir.) 
tz.) 


Lungaquilla, lung- 
Lungern, lyng’érn (3 
Lupata, ly-pa’té (At. ) mea, 
Luristin, 16-rés-tan’ (Per.) 


j, job; sy, yes; 


TH, then; th, thin; = zh, azure. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Lusignan, 1f-z6-nyoh’ (Fr.) 
Lusigny, 10-z6-nyé’ (Fr.) 

Luss, lus (Sc ont 

Luss u (San), lés-sdr-jo’ (1t.) 
Litjenburg, ldt’yen-bérg (Den.) 
Lutomirsk, 16-té-mérak’ (Rus. ) 
Luton, ly’ton (Eng.) 

Liitzen, ldt’sen (Ger.) 

Luvino, 16-vé’n6 (It.) 
Luxembourg, lak-soh-bir (Bel.) 
Luxeuil, lOx-set-él’ye or lok-sdi-é’ye 


(Fr.) 
Luzern, ld/teern pSwvitte. 
Luzerne, ly-zérn’ (U 
Luzia, Santa, ae ees (Braz. ) 
tazerhi Heed, Span. pron. 1é-thén’ 
Lybiter 1 eter (Scot ) 
Lycoming, li-kom’ing (U. 8.) 
Lykabettos, 1é-ka-bet’tos ((ir.) 
Lyme-Regis, lim-ré’jis (Eng. ) 
Lymington, lim’ing-ton (eax) 


M. 


Maartensdijk, martenz-~dik (Neth.) 
Maas, mis (Neth.) r. 
Maassluis, mis’slois ( Yeth. ) 
Maastricht, mis’ at a eth.) 
Mac ao, ee (China 

acapa, ma- pa’ (Braz 
Maccassar, mak-kis’sir (Celebes 
Macclesfield, mak‘kiz-féld Eng. 
Macerata, mi-ché-ri’t (It. 


(Wales) 

Mackinaw or Mackinac, mak’i-ng (U.8.) 
Macomb, ma-kém’ (U. 8.) 
Macotera, mi-k6- ra (Sp.) 
Macquarie, mak-kwo’ri (Austral. ) 
Macronisi, mié-kré-né’se (Gr.) isl. 
Macroom, mi-kriém’ Oy 
Macullah, ma&-kullah (Ar 

Madagascar, tan die ghs"kity G25 ial, 
Madawaska, ma-da-waska 
Maddallena, m4d-d&l-la’n& Cre) oe 
Maddehjee, mad-deh-jé’ (Ind.) 
Madeira, ma-dé’ra; Port. pron. mi-da’- 

é-ra (Af. ) isl. 

Madioen, ma’di-6n (Java) 
Madjicosemah, mad -fi-k6-06’ma  (N. 


Pac. Oc.) 
Madras, ma-dras’ (Ind.) 
Madrid, ma-drid’; Span. n. mé- 
THréTH’ (Sp.); mad’rid (U. 3S.) 
Madridejos, m4-THré-THe’¢hds (Sp.) 
Madrofiera, maé-THrd-nye’r& (Sp. ) 
Madura, m&-d6‘rh (Ind.; East. Arch.) 
Maelstroem, mal’stretm (Nor.) 
Maeseyck, miazik (Bel) 
Maeatricht, mi&s’trécht (Neth.) 
Magadino, mia-gi-dé’nd (Switz. ) 
Magadoxo, m&-git-dok’sd; Port. pron. 
mii-ga-dd’shd (KE. Af.) 
Magalhaens, ma-gtiyiens (S. Am) str. 
Magdala, mag-daé la (Abyss.) ft. 
Magdalena, mig-da-le’na (Col ) 
Magdeburg, mig’de-birg (Prus.) 
Magellan, ma-gel’lan (3. Am.) s¢r. 
Magenta, mé-jen’ti (It.) 
Magerée, mi’ge-reli-e (Nor.) 
M ore, m&-jo’ra (It.) ¢ 
Magherafelt, mach-er-a-felt’ (Ir. ) 
Magnisi, ma-nyé’zé (Sic. ) 
M 7k aelael m&-ha’ bul-esh-wur 
mn 
Mahabalipooram, mi-hi-ba-l6-py-ram’ 
(Int 
Mahanuddy, ma-hi”nnd’di (Ind.) r. 
Mahé, ma-ha’ (Ind. ) ¢n. ; (Seychelles) tal. 
Mahmoudieh, mii-m6-dé'e (Eg.) 
Mahon, m&-6n’ vos hae 
Mahora, mi-0’'raé (S P.) 
Mahrah, mah’rah ( tab.) 
Mahren, ma’ren (Aust.) 
Mailleraye, mal-lye-ra’ or mi-ye-ra’(Fr.) 
Main, min (Ger.) r. 
Maintenon, maf-te-no’ (Fr.) 
Mainz, mints (Ger.) 
Majorca, ma-jorkaé; Span. pron. mi- 
chor’ka (Balear. Isls.) is 
Majunga, m&-jun’gé (Madagas. ) 


French, vie, bit; 


blet, neuf; 
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Makadishu, n mi-ku-dé’shb (1 (E. Af.) 
Makian, m&-ké-an’ (East. Arch.) tel. 
Makoqueta, mia-kok’e-ta (U. 3.) 
Malabar, mi-la-bir’ ind.) 

Malacca, ma-lak‘’ka (Ind. 

Maladetta, mi-la-det’ta (Pyrenees) me. 


Ma ier ma- bend enh oy 


Ir. 
Malar, ma‘lir: Sw " cularen, ma’- 
lar-en (3we. b 
Malay, mia-la’ (East. Pen.) pen. 
Malden, mal’den (U. 8.) tna.; (Pac. Oc.) 


Maldive, mal-div’ (Ind. ) sal. 
Maldonado, mal-d6-na'd6 y rug.) 
Malesherbes, mal-zerb’ (Fr. 
Malmaison, mil-ma-z6h UES) 
Malmedy, miil’me-dé (Prus. ) 
Malmesbury, mimz’be-ri ‘kag ) 
Malmé, mil’met (Swe.) 
Malmohus, berth met-hés (Swe.) 

partida, m&l-p&r-té'TH& (Sp. ) 
Mal laquet, ml pn ka’ (Fr) 
Malta, mal’ta (Afedit. Sea) isi. 
Malton, mal’ton (Eng.) 


Maluti, mi-lo’té (S. s Ames 
Malvaglia, mil-vii/lys ( wits) 
Malvern, magl’vérn ae 
Malwa, mil’wi (In 

Mamore, oat ms ra’ (8. Am.) r. 


Mamuni, m4-m0’né ( ) 
Manaar, ‘ma-nér’ ( Ceylon) 
Manacor, mi-ni-kér’ (Sp.) 

Man mi-né'gwii (Cent. Am.) 
Manakau, mi-ni- “mn (N. Zd.) 
Manasarowar, mnii-n4-su-rd-wir’ (Tibet) 


Manawatu, m'-ni-wi-td’ (N. Zid.) r. 
Mancha Real, miin’chi re-al’ (Sp. ) 
Manche, La, is mosh (Fr.) dep. 
Manchester, man‘ches-tér ( .) 
Manchooria, man-chi’ri-a (China) 
Mandalay, man‘da-la (Bur) 
Mandara, man-dii'ra (Af) 
Mandavee, man dingy Ind. ) 


(Af.) 

Manfreg aia mani min- redone. (It.) 
Mangala miin-git’y& (8. Pac. Oc.) tal. 
Mangalore, min-git-lér’ (Ind.) 

Mangola, man- (East. Arch.) isl. 

ttan, man-hat’tan (U. 8.) 
Maniego mii-né-'gd (It.) 
Manilla, ma-nil‘la; Span. pron. mi-nél’- 
lytt (Philip.) 
Maniluki, man.i- 16’k8 (Pac. Oc.) ied. 
Manisa, mi-né/si (As. Tur.) 
Manitoba, man’i-té-b&’” (Can. ) 
Manitoulin, ma-ni-télin or man-i-té- 
lén’ (Can.) tals. 
Manitowoc, man’i-té-wok” (U. 8.) 
Mannheim, min‘him (Ger. 
Mande, mia’neti-e (Den.) i 
Manosque, mi-ndek’ (Sp) 
Manresa, min-re’s& 
Mans, Le, 1é moh ure 
Mansura, m4n-s0’ra (Eg. ) 
Mantinia, man-ti-néa (Gr.) 
Mantiqueira,min-té-ka‘d-ré(Braz.) més. 
Mantua, min’tyy-%; Ital. Mantova, 
miin’té-va (It.) 
Manyuema, man-yy-a’ma (Af. do 
Manzanares, mén-th&-né’res SP) 
Manzanillo, man-tha-nél'lyd; exico 
ronounced min-i-nél7y6(8p and 
ex. 
Maouna, ma-b/na (8S. Pac. Oc.) 
Mapimi, mi-p’mé (Mex) 
Mapoota, mi-pd‘ta (E. 0"; 
Maquoketa, ma- poke e-ta (U. 8.) 
Maracaibo, mé-ra-ki’6-b6 (S. Am.) 
M ogipe, mé-ra-gd-zhé’paé (Braz. ) 
Marajo, m&-rié-zhd’ ( ) tal, 
Maranham, mi-ran-yam’; Portug. Mar- 
anhdo, ma-ré-nyouh (Braz. 
Marathonisi, ma-ra-thon-&sé (Gr.) 
Maravaca, mi-ré-va' kit (vel enez.) mi. 
Marazion, ma-ri’zi-on 
March, march (Aust.) r. 
Marchena, miar-che’n& (Sp.) 
Marciano, miér-chi’nd (It.) mé. 
Marcigny, ma&r-s6-ny@ (Fr. ) 
Marckolsheim, mér’k6lz-him (Ger.) 
Marcolez, mir-k6-li’ (Fr. } 
Marecchia, mé-rek’ka-4 (It.) 
Maree, Loch, lo¢h ma-ré (Scot.) 
Maremma, mi-rém’mi (It) 
Marengo, mi-ran’gé (It.) 
Mareotis, ma-ré-0’tis (Ey.) 0 
Margarita, mar-gi-ré’ta (S. Am ) ta. 
Margate, mar’ gat or mar get (Eng.) 
M harita, mir- ga-ré’ta (Gr.) 

a, Sta, san‘té m4-reé’a (Sp.) 
Marieger mi-ré-4’ger (Den.) 
Marianna, ms-ré-iin’n&’ (Braz.) 


h, on. German, ¢h, nacht 
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Marianne, ma-ré-an’ (As. ) isls. 

Maria-Theresienstadt, ma-ré’é-ta-ra’z6- 
en-atat (Hung. 

Maribo, ma‘ré-bd (Den.) 

Marie Galante, m&-ré’g&-loht'(W. Ind.) 


tae. 

Marienbad, mé-ré‘en-bad (Aust. ) 

Marienburyg, m4-ré@en-borg (Ger. ) 

Marlenwerider, ma-ré’en-verd-er (Prus.) 

Maricatad, ma-ré’a-stad (Swe.) 

Marietta, m4-ré-et’ta (UC. §.) 

Marigiiano, m4-ré]-yi'nd (It.) 

Marinha, ma-ré’ny4 (Port. ) 

Marino, ma-ré‘né (It.; Venez.) 

Mariposa, mar-!-pd’sa (U. 8.) 

Mariquita, ma-ré-ké’ta (CoL ) 

Maritimo, mi-ré’té-mé (It.) 

Maritza, m&-rét‘st (Tur. ) 7. 

Marlborough, marl’bu-ru or mal’ba-ru 

Eng.); mi&rl‘bu-ru (U. 8.) 

Marlow, mar'lé (Eng.) 

Marmirolo, mar-mé-r6116 (It.) 

Marmora, mir’mé-ra (Tur. ) sea 

Marinvutier, mar-m6-té-a (Fr.) 

Maroni, mé-r6-né@ (Guiana) r. 

Maros, ma‘rosh | (Hung) r. 

Marostica, ma-rée’té-ka (It. ) 

Marowyne, mar-6-win’ (Guiana) r. 

Marquesas, mir-ké’sas (8S. Pac. Oc.) isle. 

Marsala, mar-si’'la (Sic.) 

Marseilles, mir-salz ; French, Marseille, 
miar-saél’ye or mar-si‘ye (rr) 

Martaban, miar-ta-ban’ (Bur. 

Martigny, miur-té-ny& (Switz. 

Martigues, Les, lA miar- (Fr.) 

Martinique, mar-té-nék’ (W. Ind.) 

Marum, ma‘rum (Neth. 

Marwar, ma&r-war (Ind. 

Maryborough, mA‘ri-bu-ru (Ir.) 

Maryculter, ma-ri-ky’ter (Scot. ) 

Marylebone, méf’ri-lé-b6n; popularly 
mari-bun (Eng. ) 

Mas-a-fuera, ms-s8-fy-e'rti (8S. Am.) isi. 

Masbate, nids-bi’te (Philip.) isl. 

Mascal!, mis-ké1é (It. 

Mascara, mis-kii’ri (Aljr.) 

Mascarenhas, mas-kar-an'yas 

Mascat, mus-kit’ (Ar.) 

Masone, mé-s0'na (It.) 

Massachusetts, mas-sa-chusets (U. 8.) 

Massaciuccoll, mis-ak-chi’ko-1é (It.) 

Massera, mas’se-ri (Arab.) isi. 

Massillon, mas‘sil-lon (U. 8. 

Massowa, mis-sou’a (A byas. 

Mastenbroek, mis‘ten-brok (Neth.) 

Masulipatam, mé-sd-16-pa-tam’ Gn) 

Matamoros, m&-ta-m0‘ros (Mex. 

Matanzas, mié-tin’sis or mé-tin’this 
(Cuba) 

Matapan, ma-ta-pan’ (Gr.) 

Matarich, mi-ta-ré’e (Eg. ) 

Mataro, ma-té’rd CP) 

Mateo, San, sin ma-ta’o (It.) 

Matera, ma-ta’ra (It.) 

Matsinal, mats’mi (Jap. ) 

Mattawa, mat’a-wa (Can) r. 

Maturin, m&-ti‘rén ( enez.) 

Maubeuge, md-betzh’ (Fr.) 

Maubourguet, m6-bér-ga’ (Fr.) 

Mauduit, mO-dwé (Pyrenees) mé. 

Maul, mou’é (Sand. Isl.) tel. 

Maule, ma’y-le (Chile) 

Maullin, ma-y)-lyén’ (Chile 

Maulmain, moul’min (Bur. 

Maumee, ing’iné (U. 8. 

Mauna Loa, mou’na 16‘a (Sand. Isls. 

Maura, Santa, san’té mi’y-ré (Ion. .) 

Mauritius, ma-rish’us (Af. ) isi. 

Mavroneru, milf-r6-na’ré (Gr.) +. 

Mavro-potamos, mif’rd-pot’a-mos (Gr. ) 

Maxwelltown, maks’wel-toun (Scot.) 

Mayenfehl, mi’en-felt (Switz.) 

Mayenne, ma-yen’ (Fr. 

Mayn or Main, min (er.) r. 

Maynovth, ma-nith’ (Ir. ) 

Mayo, ma’d (Ir.) ety; mf'6 (U. 8.) r. 

Maypu, mna-é-pd/ (Chile) r. 

Mayal, mii-¢-s¢’ (Cuba) ec. 

Mazayan, ma-zi-gin’ (Mar. ) 

Mazanderan, mi-zan-da-rin’ (Per.) 

Mazatlan, mé-sat-lan’ (bex.) 

Marzara, mat-tal’rit (Sic. ) 

Meaco, m6-4'k6 (Jap.) 

Meanee, mé-4'né (Ind. ) 

Mearns, mernz (Scot. ) 

Meath, méth (Ir.) 

Mechiin, mech’lén (Bel. 

Mechoacan, ma-ché-&-kan’ (Mex.) 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, mek'len-birg- 
shva’rén (Ger.) 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, mek’len-birg- 
etraléts (Ger. ) 

Medeagh, mna-cla’ach (Alg.) 

Medellin, me-FTHel’lyén (8p.; Col.) 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


eer 
es, med- ‘(Trans 
Mediy ”) 


a, ma-dé’na (Ar.) 
Medina de Rioseco, me-dénié de ré-5- 
se’k6é Gp 


-) 
Medina Sidonia, me-dé’ni sé6-ddé’né-a 


(Sp.) 

Medinet-el-Fayoum, méa-dé’net-el-f4- 
om” (Eg. 

Medynsk, ma-dynsk’ (Rus. ) 
Meerle, marle (Bel. ) 
Meerut, mé’rut (Ind.) 
Meganisi, me-ga-né’sé (Ion. Isls.) 
Megara, meg/a-rii (Gr. ) 
Megyer, me-dyer’ (Hung.) 
Meuyes, me-dyesh’ (Hung. ) 
Mehadia, maé-hii’dé-0 (Hung. ) 
Mehedia, ma-ha-dé’a (Mar. 
Meja-ponte, ma-yii-pdn‘ta (Braz.) 
Meidan, ma’é-dan (Ar.) 
Meigle, mé’gel (Scot.) 
Meilhan, ma-loh’ (Fr.) 
Meinam, mé-nam’ (East. Pen.) r. 
Meiningen, min’ing-en (Ger.) 
Melringen, ml’ring-en (Switz. ) 
Mejerdah, me-jer’da (Tunis) r. 
Mekinez, ma’ki-nez (Mar. 
Mekong, ma-kong’ (East. Pen.) r. 
Mekran, m&ik-ran’ (Beluch.) 
Melada, ma-la’da (Adr. Sea) isl. 
Melakuri, ma-l4-k6’ri (W. Af.) 
Melbourne, mel’bérn (Austral.) 
Meleda, ma‘la-d& (Dalmat.) tel. 
Melegnano, ma-la-nya’né (It.) 
Melencze, ma-len’tea (Hung. 
Me » mel-git’sd frum 
Melikut, maé-kyt (Hung.) 
Melila, ma-lé/14 (Mar. 
Melinda, m4-lén‘da (E. Af.) 
Mellingen, mel ling en (Switz. 
Melloncharies (mel’lon-chir-elz (Scot. ) 
Melrose, mel’rdz (Scot. ) 
Melton-Mowbray, mel-ton-m6’ bra 


(Eng.) 

Membrio, mem’bré-6 (Sp.) 
Memmingen, mam’ming-en (Ger. ) 
Memphremagog, mem - fré- ma’ gog 


(U. 8.) 
Menado, ma-ni’dé (Celebes 
Menai Strait, men’i strat (Wales) 
Menam, m&-nam’ (East. Pen.) r. 
Menan, Great and Little, me-nan’ 
(U. 8.) tals. 
Menangkabu, mé-ning’k4-bé (Sumatra) 
Menbrilla, men-brél’ly& (Sp.) 
Mendavia, man-dii’ vé-é (Sp. 
Menderes, men’de-res (As. if 
Mendocino, men-d6-sé'né (N. de. 
Mendota, men-d6‘ta (U. 8. 
Mendoza, men-d6’sh or men-dé’thi 
Am. 


(8. Am.) 

Mendrisio, main-dré’sé-5 (Switz. ) 

Menehoud, Sainte, saht ma-nd’ (Fr.) 

Menmuir, men-mydr (Scot.) 

Mennomonie, Menominee, me-nom‘i- 
né (U. 8.) 

Menona, me-né'na (U. 8.) U. 

Menouf, me-ndf’ (Eg.) 

Menstrie, men’stri (Scot. ) 

Mentone, men-té’na (It.) 

Mentrida, man-tré’tHa4 (Sp.) 

Menzalch, men-zi’le (Eg.) f. 

Mequinenza, me-ké-nen’tha (Sp.) 

Mequinez, ma‘ki-nez (Mar.) 

Merapi, mé-ri’pé (East. Arch.) tal. 

Merate, m&-ria’ta ( t) 

Mercara, mer-k#’/ré (Ind.) 

Mercedario, Cerro de, ser’ré de mer- 
se-di'ré-6 (8S. Am.) mt. 

Mer de Glace, mar de gliis (Switz) 

Mergui, mer-gé (Bur. ) 

Merida, meré-?H4 (Sp.; Sp. Amer.) 

Meriden, meri-den (U. 8. 

Merioneth, me-ré-on’eth (Wales 

Merischwanden, mA-ré-shvin’den 
(Switz. ) 

Mermentau, mér-men-to’ (U. 8.) 

Meroe, ma‘ro-a At). 

Merseburg, marze-birg (Prus.) 

Mersey, mér’zi (Eng.) r. 

Merthyr-Tydvil, mér-thér-tid’vil ; 
Welsh pron. mér-thér-tud’vil 
(Wales 

Mertola, mar-t6/14 (Port. ) 

Merwede, De, de mer’ve-de (Neth. ) 

Merz-el-Kebir, marz-el-ke-bér’ (Alg.) 

a, ma-sii/nydé (It.) 

NM ede, ma’she-de (Prus. 

Meseritz, ma-ze-réts’ 

Meshid, mesh‘id (Per. 

Mesquitella, mes-ki-tel‘la (Port.) 

Messaria, mes-sa-ré’a (Cyprus) 


Messina, mas-sé'Di (Tt) 
Mestchowsk, mes sk’ (Rus.) 


| 


Mesurado, mia-s6-ra'd6 (W. Af) ¢ 

Me me-ta‘p4 (Cent. Am.) 

Metijah, me-téja ( Alg ) 

Metzingen, mets‘ing-en (Ger.) 

Meudon, med-dch’ (Fr.) 

Meun-sur-Loire, meuh-str-lwar (Fr.) 

Meursault, meitr-s0’ (Fr.) 

Mewar, ma-war (Ind ) 

Mewe, ma’va (Prus. 

Mexico, meks’i-k6; Span. pron. me’¢hé- 
k6(N. Am.) 

Meyenfeld, mYen-felt (Switz.) 

eyringen, mi’ -eu (Switz. 

Mézenc, mAa-zoh' (Fr.) mf. ) 

Meziétres, ma-zé-ar’ (Fr.) 

Mez6, ma’zeu (Hung.) 

Mezzolombardo, med-dzé-lém-bar'dd 
Aust.) 


Mg ,mglén (Rus. ) 
M iajadas, mé-4-¢ha’THa: (Sp.) 
Miako, mé-a’k6 Gap) 


Miava, mé-ov’o (Hang.) 

Michigan, mish‘i-gan (U. 8.) 

Michilimackinac, mish-i-li-mak’i-ng 
(N. Am.) str. 

Michipicoten, mish -i- pi-kd’ten = (N. 


m.) 7. 

Michoacan, mé-ch6é-4-kin’ (Mex.) 
Middlesborough, mid’delz-bu-ru (Eug.) 
Midwolde, mid-vol’dé (Neth ) 
Miguel, San, sin mé-gel’ (Col) g. 
Miguelturra, mé-gel-torra (Sp) 
Mihaly, mé-haly’ (Hang ) 
Mijas, mé-chas’ (Sp.) 
Mijdrecht, mid’retht (Neth.) 

hailow, mé-¢hi-lof’ (Rus.) 
Miklos, mé-kléeh’ (Hung ) 
Milah, m#1a (Alg.) 
Milan, mil’an (Anglicized form of Ital. 

Milano) 
Milano, mé-l4’nd (It.) 
Milianah, mé-18-a’n& (Alg.) 
Militar-Grenze, mé-Jé-tar’gren-tse 


(Aust) 
Milledgeville, millej-vil C. 8.) 
Millesimo, mé)-]4’sé-md (It. ) 
Milnathort, mil’na-thort (Scot. ) 
Milugavie, mil-gi’ (Scot. 
Milnthorpe, ‘thorp (Eng. ) 
Milorado, mé-l5-ré’dé (Rus.) 
Milwaukee, mil-wa’ké (U. 8.) 
Minahassa, mé-ni-has'sa (Celebes) 
Minas-Geraes, mé-nds-zhe-ra’es (Braz. ) 
Mincio, m6n’chd (It.) r. 
Mindanao, mén-dé-ni’6 (Philip.) isd. 
Mindoro, mén-d6'ré (Philip. ) 
Mineo, mé-na’6 (Sic.) 
Mingrelia, min-gré1é-a (Rus.) 
Minho, mé‘ny6 (Port.) 
Miniato, San, sin mé-né-8'té (It.) 
Minnesota, min-né-s6’ta (U. S.) 
Minorca, mé-ndr’ka (Sp. ) tei. 
Miolé, mé-¢b/1ed (Rus. ) isle. 
Midsen, mé-¢t’zen (Nor.) isi. 
Mious, mé-ous’ (Rus) r. 
Miquelon, mik’e-Jon; Fr. pron. mé-ka- 

16h’ (N. Am.) tals. 
Miramichi, mir-a-mi-shé’ (N. Bruns.) 
Mirandola, mé-ran’d6-la (It. 
Mirebalais, mér-b&-la’ (Fr.; Hayti) 
Mirebeau, mé-re-b6’ irr) 
Mirecourt, mé-re-kir (Fr.) 
Mirim, mé-réh’ (Braz.) 
Miropolie, mé-r6-p6/1é-4 (Rus. ) 
Mirzapore, mér-za-por (Ind.) 
Miseno, mé-s8'n6 (It.) c. 
Misiones, mé-sé-6’nes (S. Am.) 
Miskolcz, mish-kélte’ (Hung.) 
Miaselemieh, més-sa-la-mé‘e (Nubia) 
Mississippi, mis-sis-sip’pi (U. 8.) 
Missolonghi, mis-sd-long’gé (Gr. ) 
Missouri, mis-e0’ri (CU. 8.) 
Mistassinny, mis-tas-sin’ni (Can.) b. 
Mitchelstown, mich’elz-toun (Ir.) 
Mitla, mét’lé (Mex. ) 
Mitrovicz, mé’tré-véts (Aust.) 
Mittenwalde, mat-ten-val‘de (Prus.) 
Mittweida, mét-vi'd& (Ger. ) 
Mitylene, mi-ti-léné (Tur. ) isl. 
Mixtecapan, miks-ta-kii-piin’ (Mex.) 
Mobile, mé-bel’ (U. 8.) 
Mo: now's Arab. pron. moch’a 

r. 
Modena, mod’e-na (It. 
Medigt Craters iy 4 (It) 
ana, nD) ya’ 
Monts meiien (fe) tal. 
cris, méris (Eg. 

Moero, md-2'rd; 5 ost mwé@rd (AL) 
Mogador, md-gii-dér (Af. 
Mogaung, mo gang (Bur. 
Mogente, mé-chen'te p. 
Moghilev, md-ché-lef (Ras. 





Vate, fiir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér, golden; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 


tub, byll; 


ch, chain; & 70; 


oll, pound; 


Mogi-das-Cruzes, m6-zhé-das-krd’zas 
(Briiz.) 

Mogureli, mé-go-ralé (Tur. ) 

Mohacs, m6-hach’ (Hung. ) 

Mohammerah, md-ham/‘ér-a (Per.) 

Mohawk, mo’hak (U. 8.) 

Mohilev, md-hé-lef’ (Rus. ) 

Moidart, moi’diart ( wt) 

Moifetta, md-é-fat’ta (It. 

Moissac, mw9-sak’ (Fr.) 

Mojacar, m6-¢ha-kar’ (Sp. ) 

Mojada, Sierra, sé-er’ra m6-cha’THS 
Me 


(Mex.) 
Mofaisk, md-zhi’isk (Rus.) 
Mojos, md’¢his (S. Am.) €r. 
Mokhansk, m6-¢hinsk’ (Rus) 
Moldova, mdl-dé’vo (Hung. ) 
Molesson, mé-les-s6h’ (Switz.) mt. 
Molina, m6-le’na (Sp.) 
Mollendo, mol-yen’d6 (Peru) 
Molokai, méo-l0-ki’ (Sand. Isls.) 
Molokini, md-15-ké’né (Sand. Isls.) 
Molsheim, mdlzhim (Ger.) 
Moluccas, mo-luk’kaz (As ) 
Moluche, mo-lo’che (S. Am.) ¢r. 
Mombas, mom-bas’ (E. Af.) 
Mompox, mdm’pdks (Col ) 
Monaco, mon‘a-ko (It.) 
Monadnock, mo-nad’nok (U.8.) met. 
Monaghan, mon’a-chan (Ir. 
Monagh Lea, mé‘nach la (Lr.) mts. 
Mona Vallagh, m0o’na val’lath ([r.) me. 
Monastereven, mon-as-tér-ev’en (Ir.) 
Monasterio, md-nis-ta’ré-6 (Sp.) 
Monastir, mé-nds-tér’ (Tur. r) 
Monbelliard, méh-bal- Gea (Fr.) 
Moncalieri, mon-ka-18-8/ré (It.) 
Mongio, mon-souh’ Port.) 
Monch, metn¢h (Switz. ) mé. 
Monchabo, mon-cha-bd (Bur. ) 
Monchique, mon-chéka (Port.) més. 
Moncuq, mdh-kok’ (Fr.) 
Mondania, mon-di’né-4 (Tur.) 
Mondego, mon-da’go (Port. ) 
Mondejar, mon-de-¢char (Sp.) 
Mondoriedo, mon-dé-nye’TH6 (Sp. ) 
Mondovi, mdn’dd-vé (It. ) 
Monghir, mon-gér (Ind (ds) 
Mongolia, mon-go’12-4 ( 
Monifieth, mon-i-féth’ oot 
Moniquira, mon-i-ké’ra (Col. 
Monjos, Los, 15s mén-¢chos’ (8. Pac. Oc.) 


Monmouth, mon’muth (Eng.) 
Monnickendam, mon’ nik-ken-dam 
(Neth. 
Monomoezi, mé-nd-méd-a’zé (E. Af.) 
Monomotapa, mo-no- mo-ta'pa (E. Af.) 
Monongahela, mo-non’ga-hé"la (U.S.)r. 
Monopoli, mé-nop’o-lé It.) 
Monostorszeg, mé-ndsh-tér’seg (Hung.) 
Monovar, m6-nd-var (Sp.) 
Monquhitter, mon-hwit’tér (Scot.) 
Monreal, mén-re-al’ (Sp. ) 
Monreale, mon-ra-a (It. ) 
Monrovia, mon-rv’ vé-& (W. Af.) 
Monserrat, mon-ser-rat SSP 
Montabaur, mdn-ti-bo (Ger.) 
Montafunerthal, mo6n - ta - f6’ ner - tal 


(Aust. ) 
Montagnac, moh-tié-ny&k’ (Fr) 
Mon ana, mén- try t.) 
Montaigu, mof-ta-g0’ (Fr. 
Montalban, m6n-tal- ban’ dp. 
Montalcino, m6n-taél-ché’/nd tt) 
Montalegre, m6n-ta-le’gre (Sp. ) 
Montalvdo, mén-tal-vouh’ (Port.) 
Montana, mon-ta’na (U. 8.) 
Montanches, mén-tan-ches’ (Sp ) 
Montauban, moh-t6-boh’ (Fr.) 
Montbard, m6h-bar’ (Fr. 
Montbelliard, moh. bel-lé-a#r’ (F- 
Montblanch, mont-blanch’ Sb) 
Montcalm, mont-kim’ (Can. ; U8.) 
Montdidier, m6h-dé-dé-a’ (Fr.) 
Montechiaro, m6n-ta-ké-&’rd ( Hayti) 
Monte-Christi, mdén-té-krés’té ( 
Montefiascone, m6n-ta-fé- an kone (it) 
Montefrio, mén-ta-fré’6 (Sp.) 
Montego Bay, mdn-té’g6 ba (W. Ind.) 
Monteith, mon-téth’ (Scot. 
Monteleone, m6n-ta-la-6’na (It. 
Montélimart, m6h-té-lé-ma v 
Montellano, mén-tel-lyi#’né BR? 
Montemolin, mén-te-md-lén 
Montenegro, m6n-ta-ni‘gré Cur. 
Montepulciano, mon- ta-pol-chii’nd (It.) 
Monterey, mon-te-ra’ (U. 8.); mon-te- 
ra’é (Mex.) 
Montevarchi, mon-ta-varké (It. ) 
Montevideo, mén-ta-vé/dé-6 (S. Am.) 
Montferrat, mént-far-rat’ (It.) 
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Monthei, mdh-ta’ (Switz.) 
Montiglio, mon-té‘ly6 (It. ) 
Montijo, mén-té’¢ho (Sp. ) 
Montjoie, mOh-zhwa’ (Prus ) 
Montlucgon, m6h-lt-sdh’ (Fr. 
Mont Marault, méh mé-ro’ ( 
Montmédy, moh-ma-dé’ (Fr. _ 
Montmélian, mént-ma-lé-of’ (Fr. 
Montmorency, m6h-m6-roh-s& (Fr.); 
mont-mo-ren’si (Can.) 
Montoro, m6n-t6’rd (Sp.) 
Montpelier, mont-pél’yér (U. 8.) 
Montpellier, moéh-pal-lé-a’ (Fr ) 
Montreal, mon-tré-gl’ (Can.) 
Montrejeau, m6h-tr-zhd’ (Fr. ) 
Montreuil, m6f-tre u-é'ye (Fr.) 
Montreux, moh-tret’ (Switz. ) 
Montrose, mon-tréz’ (Scot. ) 
Montserrat, mont-se-rat’ (W. Ind.) ial. 
Monzie, mo-né’ (Scot. 
Monzievaird, mon-i-vard’ (Scot.) 
Moordrecht, moérdre¢tht eth.) 
Moorshedabad, mor-shé-dé-bid’ (Ind.) 
Moquegua, m6-ke’gwi (Peru 
Moradabad, mé-ra-d&-bid’ (Ind.) 
Moraleja, m6-rii-le’¢hii (8 Pd 
Morant, mé-rant’ (W. Ind.) 
Morat, m6-rii’ (Switz) 
Morava, m6-rti’vé (Aust.; Servia) rs. 
Moravia, mé-ra’vi-& (Aust.) 
Moray, muri (Scot.) 
Morbegno, mor-ba'ny6 (It.) 
Morbeya, mér- ba'yii (Mar.) r. 
Morbihan, mér-bé-oh’ (Fr.) dep. 
Morea, mé-ré’a (Gr. 
Morecambe, mérkam (Eng.) 
Morelia, m6-re’lé-& (Mex. ) 
Morella, m6-rel’lya (Sp.) 
Morelos, m6-rel’6s (Mex.) 
Morena, Sierra, sé-er’ri m6-re’ni (S oP 
Moresby, Port, port morz’bi (N. G 
Moretta, mé- rat’ti (It.) 
Morez, mo-ra’ (Fr.) 
Morgarten, mor-gir’ten (Switz. ) 
Morges, morzh (Switz :) 
Morlaix, mor-la’ (Fr. ) 
Morpeth, mor’ peth ( ete) 
Mortagne, mor-ti/nye ( 
Mortara, mor-t#’ra (It. ) 
Mosambique, md-ziim-bék’ (E. Af 
Mosciska, mos-teéa’kii (Aust. Gal.) 
Moskva or Moskwa, mosk-vii’ (Rus.) r. 
Mosquitia, mds-ké’té-& (Cent. Am.) 
Mossamba, mos-sam’ba (Af.) més. 
Mossamedes, mos-sii-ma’des (S. Af.) 
Mossgiel, mos-gél’ (Scot.) 
Mossocz, mésh’shots (Hoag. ) 
Mostaganem, m6s-té-ga-nem’ (Alg. ) 
Mostar, més-tar’ (Herzeg.) 
Mosul, m6’sul (As. Tur. ‘¥ 
Motagua, m6-ta’gwa (Cent. Am.) 
Motala, mo-tii’li (Swe. 
Moukden, mok-den’ (Ch.) 
Moulins, md-lah’ (Fr.) 
Moulmain, moul-min’ (Bur.) 
Moultan, mél-tan’ (Ind. ) 
Mourao, ‘mé-u1- rouh’ work 
Mourzouk, mor-zk’ (N. A .) 
Moutiers, md-té-a’ (Fr.) 
Moville, m6-vil’ or) 
Moxos, mé’thés (8. Am. ) tr. 
Mozambique, m6-zam-beék’ (Af.) 
Mpongwe, mpong’wa (W. Af.) tr. 
Mpwapwa, mpwa’pwa (E. Af.) 
Meatislawl, mstés'lavl (Rus. ) 
Muchamiel, m6-chaé-mé-el’ (Sp.) 
Mudgee, mud’jé (Austral.) 
Miihlberg, mdl’berg (Ger.) 
Miihlenbach, mQl’en-ba¢h (Aust.) 
Miihlhausen, mdl/houz-en (Ger.) 
Muiden, moi‘den (Neth. ) 
Muilrea or Mulrea, mwél-ra’, mul-ra’ 
(Ir.) me. 
Muirkirk, myér’kéerk (rot) 
Mulahacem, Cumbre de, kim’bre de 
mé-la-d-them’ (Sp.; 8. Am.) 
Mulhacen, m6l-d-then’ (Sp.) 
Mullingar, mul-lin-gar’ (Ir.) 
Multan, mdl-tan’ (Ind.) 
Multedo, m6l-ta’d6 (It.) 
Miinchen, mtin’¢hen (Ger.) 
Miinchengratz, min’chen-grats (Aust. ) 
Mundaca, mén-daé‘’ka (Sp.) 
Mundelsheim, myn‘delz-him (Ger. ) 
Muneepoor, mu-né-por’ (Ind.) 
Munich (English name of German 
Miinchen), myo’nik (Ger.) 
Miinsingen, man’zing-en (Switz.) 
Munkacs, moin’kaéch (Hung.) 
Miinster, mtn’ster (Ger.) 
Munster, mun’stér (Ir.) 
Miinsterberg, | miin’ster-berg (Prus.) 
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Murano, mé-ra‘né (It.) 

Murat, mo-ri’ (Fr.) 

Muravera, m6-ra-va'ra (It.) 

Murcia, murshi-a; Span. pron. mir- 
thé-a (Sp. ) 

Murfreesborough, mér-fréz’bu-ru(U.S.) 

Murghab, mor-gab’ (As.) r. 

Murrumbidgee, murrum-bid’ jé (Aus- 


Murviedro, mér-vé-e’THré (Sp.) 
Muscat, mus-kat! (Ar. ) 

Mushakh, mu-shak’ (E. Af.) tal. 
Muskegon, mus-ké’gon (U. 5). 
Muskingum, mus-king’gutn (U. 8.) 
Mussendom, mus‘sen-dom (Ar.) ¢. 
Mussomelio, més-86-ma‘lé-6 (It.) 
Muatung, mus-tung’ (Beluch. ) 
Muta Nzige, md’té nzé’ge (Af.) l. 
Muttra, mut’tra (Ar. ) 

Muy, Le, lé mwa’ (Fr.) 

Muzo, mi’s6 (Col.) 

Mwutan Nzige, mwé’tan pre ge (Af.) é. 
Myconi, mik’6-né (Gr.) isl. 

Mylau, mé’lou (Ger. 

Mysore, mi-s6r’ (Ind.) 


N. 


Naaldwijk, nild’vik (Neth. 

Naas, nas, locally na‘as (Ir. 

Nab, nub (Ger.) r. 

N ablous, na-blos’ (Syr. 

Nachar, nii-char (Ind. 

N achitchevan, né-chét’cha-van (Rus. ) 

Nachod, né’chéd (Bohem 

Nacogdoches, na-ko-d6’ chi (U. 8.) 

Nagara, nii-ga’ri (Tur. ; Borneo) 

Nagasaki, na-git-sH’ké (J ap.) 

Nagy Banya, nodzh bon’yo (Hung.) 

Nagy Maros, nodzh mo-rosh’ (Hung.) 

Na Varad, nodzh vi’rod (Hung.) 
ahant, na-hant’ (U. 8.) 

N ahe, nd’e (Ger.) r. 

Najera, na-the’ra (Sp.) 

Namaqualand, na-mii’kwa-land (Af.) 

Nameszto, no-mes’t6 (Hung. ) 

Namur, na-mdr (Bel. 

N anaimo, na-ni’m6 (Vanc. Isl.) 

Nanas, no-nosh’ Hung. ) 

Nancy, noh-sé’ (Fr.) 

Nangasaki, nin-ga-si’ké (Jap.) 
Nanking, nan-king’ (China) 
Nansemond, nan’se-mond (U. S.) 
Nantes, noht (Fr. ) 

Nantua, nofh-t0-# 

N antucket, nan-t ap (U. 8.) 

Nantwich, nant’wich or nan’tich (Eng. ) 

Napoli a aples), ni’p6-lé Gt 

Napoli Gr) alvasia, n&’po-lé d& mal-vi- 

884 (Gr.) 
Napoli di Romania, ni’pd-lé dé ro-ma- 
ne‘4 (Gr.) | 

Naranjos, ni-ran-¢chds’ (Cent. Am.) tals. 

Narbadaé, nur-bud’é (Ind.) r. 

Narcondam, niar-kon-dam’ (Ind) isf. 

Narenta, na-ren’ti (Aust.) r. 

Narowa, naé-ro’va (Rus. ) r. 

x yanset, nir-rii-gan’set 8.) 
ngunge, ner-ré- in-gun}’ (Ind.) 

N aseby, oar’ ( .) 

Nashua, naah'y CG. 8.) 

Nassau, nis’sou (Ger. ) 

Natal, na-til’ (E. Af.) 

Natauchta, nii-touch’té (Tur.) r. 

Natchez, nach ‘iz (U. 8S. 

Natchitoches, nak’‘i-tosh (U. 8.) 

Natunas, ni-td’nis (China) tals. 

N augatuck, na ‘ga-tuk (U. 8.) 

N aum Dury , houm’borg (Prus.) 

Naundoorbar, ngn- ndor- ar’ (Ind. ) 

Nauplia, na ‘plé- a (Gr.) 

Nauta, ni’yta (Ecuad. ) 

Nauvoo, 'ng-vo’ (U. 8.) 

Nava-del- -Rey, na-vaé-del-re’é (Sp.) 

Navahermosa, n&-vi-er-m6’sa (Sp. ) 

Navahoa, na- Va-6'A (Mex.) 

Naval, na-val’ (Sp.) 

Nav alcarnero, na-val-kar-ne’rd (Sp.) 

Navalmoral, né-val-m6-ral’ (Sp.) 

Navalrerski, na-val-rar’ski (Rus.) ft. 

Navan, ni-van’ (Ir. 

Navarino, naé-va-ré’nd (Gr. ) 

Navarra, na-var'rés (Pen. 

Navasota, nii-vi-36'tad (Mex.) r. 

Naxia, naks’é-4 (Mex.) 

Nazaire, St., safi na-zar’ (Fr. 

N eagl Lough, loch na; locally, n&’a¢h 


r.) 
Neath, néth (Wales) 


Montgomery, mont-gum’e-ri (Wales; , md-6’'né-6 (Rus. and Swe.) r. 
ta 8.) ¢ swore: my-ot’'ta (Switz.) Nebraska, ne-bras‘ka (U. S.) 
j, job; y, yes; TH, then; th, thin; zh — French, vae, bat;  bieh, nef; h, on. German, ¢h, nacht. 
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Neches, nech’iz (U y 
Neckalofa, nek- & 16’ a(S. Pac.) 
N. GE nek-kir-ge-moind’ 
er 
Nedenes, na’de-nas (Nor. 
Nederbrakel, na-dér-bra‘kel (Bel) 
Neemutch, né-much’ (Ind. 
Neftenbach, nef’ten-bath (8Switz.) 
N egapatam, na-ga-pa-tam’ (Ind.) 
Negombo, né-gom’b6 (Ceylon) 
Negrais, ne-gris’ (Bur. ) 
Negrepelisse, A genes 1és’ (Fr. ) 
Negro, Rio, ré’6 na’gré (S. Am.) r. 
Ne avend, na-hi’vend (Pers. ) 
Neheim, na‘him (Prus.) 
N ehrung, na na‘rong (Prus.) 
Neidenburg, ni’den-birg (Prus. ) 
Neilgherries, né)-ge’riz (Ind.) 
Neilston, nél’sten (Scot. 
Neiral, ni’ra-é (S. Pac.) esl. 
N eirone, na-6-r6'na (It. ) 
Neisse, nis’se (Prus.) 


Nejin, ne-zhén’ um 
Nemaha, né’ma- 8.) 
Nemethi, na-ma'te Aust.) 

N émours, na-mdr’ (Fr.) 

Nenagh, né‘na; locally, né’nacth (Ir.) 
Nene, nén (Eng.) r. 

N eots, St., , sant, colloquially sint né’ots 


(Eng 
Nepaul, né-pal’ (Ind.) 
Nepean, né-pé’an (S. Pac.) isi. 
Nephin, nef‘in oe. me. 
N epissing, nep’is-ing (Can. 
Nepomuck, aeeeb ek em.) 
N escopeck, nes’k6-pek (U. 
Neshaminy, ne-sham’‘i-ni (U. 8.) 
Nestved, nast’va?H (Den.) 
Neavij, nas‘vézh (Rus. ) 
Nether Stowey, netH’ér até'l (Eng. ) 
Netolitz, na’té-léts (Bohem. 
Nettstal, nets’tal Serie. ) 
N ettuno, nat-to’'no (It.) 
N euberg, noi (Ger.) 
Neuchatel, neu-shii-tel’ (Switsz.) 
Neudamm, noi’dim (Prus.) 
Neudorf, noi’dorf (Ger.) 
Neuenburg, nof’en-birg (Ger.; Switz.) 
Neufchateau, neti-sha- (Fr.: Bel.) 
Neufchatel, neu-sha-tel’ (Switz. ) 
Neugedein, noi’ge-din (Bohem. ) 
Neu usel, noi’/hauz-e] (Hung. ) 
Neuilly-sur- Seine, neh-6-lyé@’sOr-san” or 
ned-6-yé’sOr-san” (Fr. 
Neukirch, noi’kérch (Switz ) 
Neupaka, noi-p&’k& (Bohem. ) 
Neusalz, noi’silts (Prus.) 
Neuse, nyys (U. 8. 
Neu-Shehr, na’é-shar (As. Mi.) 
Neusiedl, noi-zédl’ (Aust. ) 
Neusiedler See, noil-zéd’ler z& (Hung.) l. 
Neustadt, nol’stat (Ger.; Prus.; Aust.) 
Neu- Strelitz, nol’stra-léts (Ger. 
Neutitachein, noi-tét’shin (Aust. ) 
Neuwedel, noi’va-del (Prus.) 
Neuwied, noi’véd (Prus.) 
Neva, nya’ vib (Rus.) r. 
Nevada, Sierra, sé-er'raé ne-vi‘FHA (Sp.) 
Nevada y Motilones, ne-vi'tHa é mot- 
i-16’‘nes (Col.) 
Neville, ne-vellye (Mex.) 
Nevis, né’vis Ind.) < 
N ewark, nyd A biel 8) 
Newbigging, nyd’bi ng (Sco ) 
Newbridge, nyo’bri Wales) 
New Brunswick, nyOb wik (Can.) 
Newburgh, nyd’bu-ru (Scot.) 
Newbury, nyod’be-ri re. 
Newcastle, pyd’kas-e] -) 
Newent, nyd’ent (Eng 
Newfoundland, nyy- Ce anita ak 
pronun. nyé-found- land’ (N. Am.) 
New Granada, nyd gra-nii‘da (8. a? 
New Orleans, ey orlé-anz (U. 8.) 
Newry, nyo adr) 
Nexel, nek’sel (Den. ) isd. 
Nexue, nek’seu-e (Den.) 
Ngami, ngii’mé (8. Af.) . 
Nganhoei, ngan-hé-a'é; almost ngan- 
hwa’ (China) 
Niagara, ni-ag’a-ra (Can. ) 
Niam-Niam, né-am’né-am” (Af.) tn. 
Nias, né-as’ (Ind. Ocean) isl. 
Ni , né-ks-rii’gwi (N. Am.) 
Nice, nés (It. 
Nicobar, nik-6-biar’ (As.) tsis. 
Nlcolaiev, né-k6-li’yef (Rus.) ft. 
Nicolas, St., sah né-ké-la’ (Bel) 
Nicolosi, né-k6-10's6 (It.) 
Nicomedia, né-k6-ma’dé-a (As. Mi.) 
Nicopoll, né-ko’pé-lé (Tur. 
Nicosia, né-k a (Sic.; rus) 
Nicoya, né-k6’y4 (Mex. ) 9. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér, golden; 
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Niederbaiern, né-dér-bi’érn (Ger. ) 
Niemen, nya’men (Rus.) r. 
Niengyan, nyeng-yan’ (Bur. ) 
Nieuwendam, nydi’ven-dam (Neth.) 
Nieuweveld, n nye resrclt (Cape Col.) 
Niévre, né-a Oe ) dep 
Nigdeh, nég’de (Tur. ) 
x iger, nY’jér (Af.) r. 

ta, né-6-gi’ta (Jap. ) 
Ni au, né-é-hou’ (Sandw. Isl.) 
Nijar, né-char’ (Sp. 
Nijehaske, ni-e-has ke (Neth.) 
Nijkerk, ni’‘kerk (Neth. 
Nijmegen, ni’ma-gen (Neth.) 
Nijnei-Lomov, nizh-ni-16-mov’ glen 
Nijnei-Novgorod, nizh - ni-nov’ gd 


(Rus ) 
Nikita, né-ké’té (Rus. ) 
Nikolai, né’k6-li (Prus.) 
Nikolsburg, né‘k6ls-birg (Aust.) 
Nikolskaia, né-k6l-akYy& ) 
Nikopol, né’k6-pol (Tur. 
Nilgherry, A ‘yi may mt. 
Nimar, né-mir’ ( 
N imptsch, némpc a ) 
A iny ceet asin’ pen a eth.) 
Ning-Hia, ning-hyi’ (China) 
Ninose, né-nd’sé (Jap. 
N inove, né-nd' vi (Bel. 
Niort, né-dr’ (Fr. 
Niphon, né-fon’ (Jap.) 
Nipissing, nip’is-ing (N. Am.) 0 
Nishapoor, né-sh&-pdér’ (Pers. ) 
Nitcheguon, lv egwon ( N. amye 
eguon, nic on m. 

Nitherohi, né-te-ré ‘ 
Nivelles, né-vel’ (Bel 5 
Nivernais, né-var-na’ (Fr.) 
Nixdorf, néks’dorf (Bohen.. ) 
Niza, né‘zi (Port. 
Nizam, né-zim’ nd.) 
Nizza, ‘nét’st (at. 
Njurunda, ny6-rén’di (Swe. 
Noakote, né-a-kd’te (Nepaul.) 
Noale, no-a'1a (I wa 
Noalejo, nd-i-le’ oP 
Nocera, nd-cha‘ri 
Noceto, né-che’td ap 

odwengu, nod-weng’gy (8. Af.) 
N Nogent, n6-zhoh’ (Fr.) 

era, ndé-ge’r& (Sp.) r. 

Ne cacab, n6é-ka-kib’ 
Noirmont. nwar-m6hi' Switz.) 
Noirmoutiers, nwar-m0-té-a’ (Fr.) 
Nontron, noh-tron’ (Fr. ) 
Noordbroek, nérd brék (Neth.) 
oot PCY hs a nérd’ vi- ker-hout 


N cin nor'chi Ay 
Nord, nor (Fr.) 

Nordanien norderal (Ger.) 
Norderoog, nor’der-d¢h (Neth. ) ial. 
Nordkyn, nor’kin (Nor.) c. 
Nordlingen, netrd‘ling-en (Ger.) 
Nordmaii , nor-m‘ling-& (Nor.) 
Nordstran nor <tr (Den.) tai. 

Nore, nér (Eng 

Norfolk, norted (En CEng.) 

Norridgewock, norrij-wok (U. 8.) 
Norrkoping, nér-chedp-ing (Swe. ) 
Norrska Fiellen, nérs’ki fé-el’/len (Nor. ) 
Norrtelge, nér-tal’ya (Swe.) 

Nort, nor (Fr. ) 

Northallerton, north-al’lér-ton (Eng.) 
Northampton, nee neon (Eng.) 
Northeim, nort’‘him (Ge 4 
Northumberland, Sone um’bdér-land 


(E 

Northw 25 north’wich (Eng.) 

Norwich, norich (Eng.); norich or nov’- 
wich (U. 8.) 

Nossibe, nos-si-ba’ (Ind. Oc.) isi. 

Notaro, n6-ta’ré (It) 

N otterde, not’ta-ret-e (Nor-.) tal. 

N ottingham, not‘ing-am (Eng.) 

Noumea, né-mé-ii’ (N. Caled.) 

Nouvions, nd-vé-6h’ (Fr.) 

Novara, n6-vii’rié (It.) 

Nova Scotia, né’va sk6’shi-a ate Am.) 

orate Zemlya, no-vi'yaé zem‘ly& (Rus. ) 


Nova Zembla, néva zem’‘bla (Rus.) 
Novelda, nd-vel’dii (Sp.) 

Noventa, nd-van’ta (It.) 

Novgorod, név’gd-rod (Rus. ) 
Novi-Bazar, nb-vé-bi-zir’ (Bosnia) 
Novi Ligure, nd'vé 1é-gd’ra (it.) 

N oh rae, né- vd-mér’ gd - rod 


Noya, Saronan (Sp.) 

Noyer, Le, lé nwg-ya’ (Fr.) 
Nueva, ny-e’viés (Pen.) 

Nuevitas, nwe-vé’tas (Cuba) 
Nuevo Leon, ny-e’vd le-on’ (Mex.) 





pine, pin; 


ndte, not, méve; tub, byll; 





Nu-Gariep, nd-gi- Af * Af.) «. 


Nu nug’gér (Ind.) 

Nulte, na-8 Cr) 
N ate Notte evi (8. Pac.) éxl. 
Sh craaearnh ey nQ’manz-dorp (Neth. ) 
Nun, non ( W. Af.; Manchoor.) 
Nundydroog, nun-di-drég’ (Ind.) 
Nuneaton, nun-é’ton Sep oe 
Nunez, Rio, ré’d né-nez’ (W. Af.) r. 
N univack, nyo’i-vak (Behring’s Sea) isl. 
Niirnbery, nirn’berg (Ger. ) 
Nurpur, nor-pur’ (Ind.) 
Niirtingen, nur’ting-en (Ger.) 
Nusserabad, nus-sér-&-bad’ (Ind.) 
Nuyt’s Archipelago, noite ar-ki-pel'a- 


gd (Aus 
Nyack, ni’ak (U. 8.) 
Nyangwe, nyang’we (Af.) 
Nyassa, nyan’sh Sa Af.) 
Nyby, nf’ba er 
Nye oe or Nyborg, nd’e-borg or ni’- 


N vonnetl. ni’e-gor n.) 

Nyhamm, n0’him (Swe) 

N a Yar ede ba’s0 (Hung. ) 
Nykerk, ni kerk, (Neth.) 

Nykobing, nd- get bedan. (Den. ) 
Nykoping, na- Ee (Swe.) 
Nyslott, nd’slot 

Nystad, ni‘stid ue 

Nysted, nQ’sted (Den. 


O. 


Oahu, 6-4-hd’ (Sand. Isls.) 
Oajaca, 6-4-chii’ka (Mex ) 
Oban, o’ban (Scot. 
Obe or Obi, 0’/bé 
Obeid, 6-ba’éd aad 
Oberlin, 6bér-] 8.) 
Obernai, o berok (Alsace 
Oberstein, &’ber-stin (Ger. 
Oberuzweil, 6-ber-dts’ vil (Switz. ) 
Oberwesel, 6-ber-va’zel (Prus. ) 
Obidos, 6-bé-dée’ (Port. ; Braz. 
Oboyan or Obojan, 6’bé-yan (Kus. ) 
6-kA’nyti (Sp. ) 

Occimiano, 5t-ché-mé-4’n6 (It. ) 
Occoquan, ok’ké-kwan (U. S.) 
Oceania, 6-shé-an‘i-a (Pac. Ov.) 
Oceola, 6-s8-6'l4 (U. 3.) 
Ochakov, och-&-kof’ (Rus.) pé. 
Ochill Hills, 6¢h’il hilz (Scot. ) 
Ochiltree, dch’el-tré (Scot. ) 
Ochotak, 6-chotsk’ (Rus.) sea 
Ochrida, 6-¢hré’da (Tur. ) 
Ochsenfart, oks‘en-furt (Ger.) 
Ochta, o¢h’té (Rus.) 
Ocmuigee, ok-mul'gé (VU. 8.) 
Ounce. Skoaingee ) 

osingo, 6- D ex. 
Octorara, ok-té-ra’rié tas 
Oczakoff, och-&i-kof’ us) yt 
Odemira, 6-dé-mé'rii (Port. ) 
Odense, 6’den-s& (Den.) 
Odensholm, 6’denz-hélm (Rus. ) is. 
Odenwald, 5’den-vilt (Ger.) 
Oderau, 6’de-rou (Aust. ) 
pala oper Mie) 

essa, O-des’sa (Rus. 
Odeypoor, 6-di- (Ind) 
Oedenburg, eii’den-borg (Aust. ) 
Oedenrode, 8t., sant avon: ré-de (Neth) 
Oederan, etd ‘de-rin (Ger. ) 
Ochringen, cd'ring-en (Ger. ) 
Oeiras, 5-&’6-ras ; almost wa'ras (Port. : 


raz. 

Ocland, ¢i'lin (Swe, ) isl. 
Ocrebro or Orebro, et're-brd Gwe.) 
Oeta, &' ti (Gr.) mt 
Oettingen, eut'ing-en (Ger-.) 
Ofen, o‘fen (Aust) 
Ogahden, d-ci'den (E. Af.) 
Ogeechee, é-gé'ché (U. 8.) r. 
Oglethorpe, 6'gel-therp (U. 5.) 
Oglio, G'lyd (Tt) r. 
Ogowd or Ogowai, o¢’o-wi (W. Af.) r. 
Ohanez, d-hii-neth’ (Sp.) 
Ohaanka, 6-hii-sii’ka (J ap.) 
Ohio, d- -hi'a (U. Sr. 
Obiva-On, 6-hé'va-0'H (8. Pao.) tol. 
Ohlau, 5’lou (Ger.) 
Ohomura, 6-hé-m0’r’ (Jap.) 
Oiat, O’ykt (Rus) r. 
Oich, Loch, loch oi¢h cot.) 
Oignies, wa-ny’’ (Bel. ) 

h’ (Fr.) r. 
Oirschot, 6‘ir-schot (Neth ) 
Oisterwijk, 6’ie-ter-vik (Neth.) 
Okehampton, 6k’hamp-ton (Eng. ) 


oll, pound; ch, chain; 4, go; 





Okhota, 6-¢hé’ta (Sib.) r. 
Okho 6-chotak’ (As. ) 
Okladnikovo, ok-lid-né-k6’vd (Rus.) 
Olbernhau, 6l'bern-hou (Ger. ) 
Oldeboorn, ol-dé-bérn’ (Neth) 
Oldenburg, 6l’den-bérg (Ger.) 
Oldesli, dl’des-leu (Ger.) 
Oldham, ‘ald'am Eng.) 
Olean, 6-le-an an’ (U. S. 
Olekma, d-lek’ma (As.) 7. 
Olenek, 5/1a-nek (Sib.) 7. 
Oléron, 6-lé-rot’ Fr.) 
Olesa, 6-le’sa (Sp. 
Oletzko, 5-leta’k6 
Olevano, 6-la-vii'né (1t.) 
Olgiate, ol -ja’ta (It.) 
Olginate, 51-jé-na’ta (It.) 
Oliena, 6-16-a'nd It.) 
Olifant’s River, o ‘i-fants rf’vér (8. Af.) 
Oliva, 3-1é’v4 (8 Sp.) 
Olivaes, ol-é-vii’es (Port.) 
Olivares, 6-16-vi-res’ (Sp.) 
Oliveira, 6-lé-va’é-rai (Port.; Brazil.) 
Olivenza, 6-1é-ven’tha (Sp. ) 
Oliveto, 6-lé-va'td (It. ) 
Olkanskaia, ol-kin-ski’y4 (Rus) 
Olkhon, o¥éhén (Sib.) sal. 
Olleria, 5-lye-ré’4 (Sp. ) 
Olmedo, 61-me’FHS SP} 
Olmeto, 61-ma’td (Cors, 
Olmiitz, 5I’/mits (Aust.) 
Olney, ol’ni (Eng. ) 
Olonetz, 5/1d-nets Gn) .) 
Oloron, 8-16-roh’ 
Olten, ol’'ten (Switz, ) 
Oltenitza, 51-taé-nét’ss .) 
Olutorskoi, 6-16-torsk6-é (Sib.) ¢. 
Olvera, dl-ve'ra (Sp.) 
Omagh, 6’m4; locally, 6-mi¢h’ (Ir.) 
Omaha, &’ma-ha (U. 8.) 
Oman, 5-min’ (Ar. ) 
Ombay, 6m-bi’ (East. Arch.) isi. 
Omer gneden 6m’bergs-ha-den (Swe. ) 
Omer, 8t., sah-t6-mar’ (Fr.) 
Ometeque, 6-me-te’ke (Cent. Am.) 
Omoa, 6-m06’s (Cent. Am.) 
Omie, o’met-e (Den. ) isl. 
Omolon, 6-m6-lon’ (Sib.) r. 
Ofiate, é-nyii'te (Sp. 
Onea Halgan, é-né'a hal’gan (8. Pac.) isi. 
Onega, 6-nya’ ya (Rus. yee 
Oneglia, 6-na’ It.) 
Oneida, é-ni'da . 8.) 
Onekotan, 6-né’kd-tan (N. Pac.) ist. 
Onnaing, on-nah’ (Fr.) 
Onon, 6’non (Mon vee r. 
Onondaga, on-on- aga (U 
Onstwedde, ons-tved’de (N a ) 
Ontario, on-ta’ri-6 (N. Am.) 
Onteniente, on-te- room RD . 
ntonagon, on-té-nag’on 
Oo, 6 (Fr) 
Oojein, -jin’ (Ind. ) 
Oonalashka, &-na-lash’ka (N. Pac.) isl. 
Oonimak, 6-ni-mak’ (N. Pac.) tal. 
Oonjara, On- ja’ra (Ind. Ose 
Oordegem, oTeeen 1.) 
Oorfa, dr’fa (Tur.) 
Oorga, orga (Cent. As.) 
Ooroomlyah, 6-ré-mé’ya (Per. ) 
Oosima, 6-3é’ma (Jap.) 
Oosterbeek 6s’ter-bak (Neth. 
Oosterhout, 6s’ter-hout (Neth.) 
Oostkerke, ‘st’ker-ké (Neth.) 
Ootacamund, 6-ta-ka-mund’ tind.) 
Ootmarssum, dt-mirs’sum (Neth. ) 
Ootradroog, 6-tra-drdg’ (Ind) 
Opatow, o-pa tof’ (Rus). 
Opelousas, op-é-l6’sus 8.) 
Openshaw, 6’pen-sha (Eng.) 
Ophir, 6’fér (Atal, Pen.) mé. 
Opoczno, 6-poch’né (Rus.) 
Oporto, 6-pér’td (Po ort.) 
Oppeln, dp’ peln ( us.) 
Oppenheim, 6p’pen-him (Ger.) 
Oppido, op’pé-dé (It. ) 
Oragawa, 6-rié-gii’wa (Jap.) 
Oran, 6-riin’ (Alg.) 
Orange, 6-rohzh’ (Fr.) 
Oranl, é-ri’né (It.) 
Oranienburg, 6-ra né-en-birg (Prus.) r. 
Oranmore, 0-ran-m6r (Ir.) 
Oravicza, 6-ra-vé’tsa ung.) 
Orbey, 6r-ba’ (Alsace) 
Orbye, 6rbi-e ayer ) 
Orce, ér’the OP ie 
Orvhics, dSr-she’ (Fr. 
Orchilla, or-chél lyn Venez.) 
Orciano, 6r-ché’nd uy? 
Ordona, 6r-d6’na (I 
Ordufia, ordo‘nye >) 
rebro, ¢d’re-bro (owe, ) 
Oregon, ir ie 8.) 
Orel, o-rel’ (Rus. 
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Orellana, 6-rel-ly‘n Sp.) 


uela, 6-ré-y- 
Orinoco, 6-ré-nd’k6é (S. Am.} 
Oriskany, d-ris‘ka-ni (U. 8.) 
Orissa, 6-ris’s& (Ind.) 
Oristano, 6-rés-ta’nd (It.) 
Orizaba, 6-ré-s#’vii (Mex. ) 
Orkhon, dr-¢chén’ (Mongol) r 
Orlamiinde, dr-lé-mfn’de Ger.) 
Orléanais, dr-la-ii-na’ (Fr.) 
Orléans, dr-la-on’ (Fr.) 
Orlogshamn, dr/logs-hiim (Rus.) haven. 
Ormea, dr-ma’a (It.) 
Ormsby, ormz’bi (Eng. 
Ormskirk, ormz’kerk ( .) 
Ormuz, or’muz (Per.) 
Ornain, dr-nah’ (Fr.) r. 
Omans, ér-noh’ (Fr.) 
Oronoco, 6-r6-n6’k6é (8S. Am.) 
Orontes, 6-ron’tez (S 3 
Oropesa, 5-rd-pe’s& (Sp. 
Oropo, o-rd’pé (Gr.) 


O y, 6-ré-nyé& ( 


Oroya, 6-ré’ya (Peru) 
Grsova, or-s0’vil Gervia) 


-te- 
ing, area borg (Prus) 


Orther “Onta’ (Fr 

Ortler Spitze, 6 ‘Aer spét’se (Tyrol) mt. 
Ortona, Or-td’na (It. 

Oruba, 6-ré’ba OL) d.) 

Oruro, 6-ré’rd 

Orvieto, or-vé- Coy (it) 

Orzinovi, oay oro vé Tt) 


Osage, o ‘ or 6’sij (U. 3.) 
a, 5-88 ki Jap.) 
Oschersleben, ‘sherz-la’ben (Ger.) 


Osilo, 56-8616 (It. 
Osima, 6-sé’ma 


Osio di Sopra, 33.5 2 D ed'prh 
Osman- Bazar, os-man’ba-zir” 


Osterburg, 6a’ter- borg (Prus.) 

Osterby, ds’ter-bfi (Swe. ) 

Osterode, 6s-ta-rd’de (Ger.) 

Ostersund, ds’ter-sin re 

Osterwiek, 6s’ter-vék (Prus.) 

Ostia, os’té-4 (It.) 

Ostiaks, 6st’yaks (As. 

Ostiano, 6s-té-H’'n6 (It.) 

Ostiglia, ds-té’/lya (It) 

Ostro Boisk, 6s- isk (Rus.) 

trofenks, 6s-tro-lan’ka (Rus.) 

Osuna, 6-30’n& (Sp. 

Oswegatchie, os-wé-gach’i (U. 8.) 

Oswego, os-wé’gd (U. 8.) 

Oswestry, oz’es-tri (Eng.) 

Oswiecim, $a.vé-at’sim (Aust. Gal.) 

Otago, 5-ta'gd CN; ZA. 

Otaheite, 6-ta-hé’té (Soc. Isls.) 

Otavalo, 6-ta-v4’16 (Ecuador) 

Otchakov, och-# kof (Rus.) 

Otea, 6-ta’a (N. Za ) it 

Otranto, 5-tran’ts ( 

Otricoli, 6- reo. (ity 

Otsego, ‘ot-8é’g6 (U at 

Ottajano, dt-ta-yi’nd It). 

Ottawa, ot’ta-wa orn XE 

Otterburn, ot’tér- (Eng) 

Ottobeuren, 8t-to-boi'ren ( er.) 

Ottone, ot-to’na (It. 

Otumha, 6-tém’'bia (Mex. 

Ouachita, wa’shi-ta (U. 8.) 

Oualan, 6'%%-lan (N. Tac. Oc.) 

Ouchy, 6-shé’ ( (Switz) 

Oude or Oudh, oud ( yon 

Oudenarde, 6- ‘de-nird’; Flemish pron. 
ou-de-nar‘de (Bel. ) 

Ouderkerk, ou’der-kerk (Neth.) 

Oudewater, ou’de-vit-ter (Neth.) 

Ouen, St., sah-td-ah’ (Fr.) 

Oufa, v’fa (Rus. yr. 

Oughterard, ou’tér-ird or otér-ird’ 
locally, " oth-tér-ard’ (Ir.) 

Oundle, oun’del (Eng.) 

oO orgii (Mong g) 

Ourique, 5-y-ré’ka (Port. ) 

Ouro! Preto, o’"- oy © pra'to (Braz.) 


Ouse, 6z se, ote & gam'i (U. 8.) 
Qygds aN at). 
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Ovalau, 5-va-lou’ quo tal. 

Ovar, }-vir’ (Port. ) 

Overflakkee, 5-ver-fl&k’ke ge -) 
Overijssel, 5-ver-is‘sel s 
Oviedo, o-ve-e'PHO PP. 

Owasco, }-w orks (U8 

Owhyhee, 5-hwi-h Gard. Isls.) 
Oxus, oks’us (As.) r. 

Oyapok, 6-ya-pok’ (S. Am.) r. 


Oye, wa 
Oyonnax. r, S-yon-nike 
Ozama, 6-si'mi’ (Hayti) r. 


Ozara, Scnrl (Hung.) 
Ozark, d-zirk’ (U. 8. 
Ozieri, -tsd-a'rd ait. 
Ozorkoy, d-zor’kov (Pol.) 


P. 


Pabbay, pab’ba (Scot.) isis. 

Pabilonis, p&-bé-16’nés (It. ) 

Pacaraima, Sierra, 2é-er’raé pli-ki-ril’é- 
mia 


(S. Am.) 
Pachacamac, pi-cha-ka-mak’ (Peru) 


Pachitea, pa-ché- ee vr. 
Pachuca, ote (Sar ) ) 

adang, umatra 
Padenghe, picdan (It) 
Paderborn, pié’der-bérn (Ger.) 
Padibam, pad‘i-ham (Eng. ) 
Padova, tardo-va (It.) 
Padua (Anglicised form of It. Padova), 


yu-a (It.) 
Paducah, pa-dyo‘ka (U. 8.) 
Paesana, Paw te) 


Paene bet -gi-n&/k6 ( 
pa-hang’ (Mal. Pen.) 
on pan‘ton (Eng.) 

lasse, , Pa lyds’ OF, or ihe (Fr.) 
Paimberut cat oot) 
Paisley, p Seok.) 
Pa a Pacha ree dep. ) 
P , pi-krite’ (Slav.) 
Paks, poksh ( (Hung g) 
Palacios, pi-la-thé Sp.) 
Palaestro, pii-li-as’tré (It. 
Palafurgell, pi- -li-for-chel’ (Sp.) 
Palamos, pit’ ld-mos (Sp 
Palancia, pa-lin-thé’s (; pr 
Palanka, pi-lin’k# (Hung. 
Palanza, pa-lan’tsé (It.) 
Palatinate, pa-lat’i-nat (Ger.) 
Palaur, pa-lar’ (Ind.) r. 
Palawan, pa-la-wan (East. Arch.) tal. 
Palazzo, pé-lit’tsd (It.) 
Palegiano, pi-la-ja’n6 (It.) 
Palembang, pa-lem- -bang’ (Sumatra) 
Palena, pé-la’nit (It. 
Palencia, pi-len-thé 4 ay 
Palenque, pii-len’ke (Mex. 
Palermo, pa-lar’mé (It. ~ 
Palestrina, -les-tre'’na (It.) 
Paliano, p&-16-4’nd th 
Palighaut, pa-lé-gat’ (Ind) 
Palk, pak (in nd. ) str. 
Pallansa, p 


Palmyra, palm ra yi 


Panama, pii-naé-m 

Pananich’ p pa- haneah’ (Seat 

Panaur, péi-nar (Ind. 

Panay, p&-ni’ (Eas rch. ) tal, 
ancalieri, pin-k&- ‘eare (It.) 

Panchshir, pianch’shér (Afg.) val. 

Pancsova, ‘pain’cho- vo (Hung.) 

Pandacan, > pan-de- -kan (Philip. 

ett; a pan-da’é-rés da bi’- 


Pangansene, da. giin-sa’na (Ind. Arch.) 


Pangasinan, pin-gii-96-nin’ gy.) 
Panhandle, *pan’/han-del (U. 

Paniput, pi-né- ae (1nd.) 

Pankota, piin-k to (Hung. ) 
Panompeng, pa-nom’ peng (Siam) 
Panomsok, pa-nom‘sok (Siam) 

Panteg or Panteague, pan- ey (Eng.) 
Pantellaria, pin-tal-lé-ré’a (It. ) tel. 


j.job; _ y, yes; TH, then; th, thin; et French, vie, bat;  bict, meif; fh, om German, ¢h, nacht. 
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Panticosa, pain-té-k6’sd (Sp.) 

Panuco, pa-ni/k6é (Mex. 3 

Panwell, pan-wel’ (Ind. 

Paou, pa’o (Fiji) ¢ 

Papantla, pa-pant’lé (Mex. ) 

Papasquiaro, p4-pis-ké-H'rd (Mex.) 

Papa-Stour, pa-pa-ator (Boot) tl. 

Papua, pa pua a (8. Puc.) iat 

Para, pi-ra’ (Braz. 

Paracatu, pii-ra-ki-td’ (Braz.) r. 

Paragua, pa-ri’ gwi (Venez. )r. 

Paraguacu, pi-ri-gwit-e0’ (Braz.) r. 

Paraguay, Paragwa; Span. pron. pa- 
rii-gwi’ 8. Am 

Parahiba or Parahyba, pa-ré-6' ba 


(Braz. ) 
Paramaribo, pé-ri-mi’ri-bé (S. Am.) 
Paramatta, pa-ra-mat’ta (Austral. 3 
Paranagua, pi-réi-né-gwit’ (S. Am. 
Paran yba, pé-ré-ni-6’/b&’ (Braz. ) 
Paranapanema, p&-ré-né-pd-nd&’mi 
r. 


Paria, pa‘rd-4 (8S. Am.) g. 
Parnahiba, par-nii-é’b& (Braz. ) r. 
Paropamisan (Mts.), p&-ro-pam-i-zan’ 


Partheny, ar-te-na’ (Fr.) 

Partick, p&r’tik (Scot. ) 

Pascagoula, pas-ka-gi'la (U. 8.) 

Pascuaro, pis-ky-i'rd (Mex. rae. 

Pas-de-Calais, pede kal ( ) 

Pasig, pii’ség (Philip.) r. 

ear (ert Rio nme ré’6 de la pé-s6-dn’ 
en 

Pasitano, pii-26- té’nd (It.) 

P: , pas’sa Oe 

P c, " pas-sa’ 8.) 

Passamaquoddy, pas-sa-ma-kwod’ di 


Passariano, pis-s4-ré-4'n6 (It. ) 
Passarovitz, piis-si-r0’véte (Tur.) 


Pastrana, ce 


Patagonia, pa- a (8. Am.) 
Patapsco, pa- tapiaks (U. 8.) r. 
Patia, pi-té’a ( Gran.) r. 
Patjitan, pat’yé-tan (Java) 
Patras, pa-tras’ (Gr. 

Patria, pa-tré’a (rt. yu. 
Patricroft, pa’tri-kroft Gee) 
Pattensen, pat’ten-zen (Ge 
Pattialah, pat-té-la Gnd) 
Patuxent, pa-tuk’sent (U. 8.) 
Patzum, od (Cent. Am.) 


Paucertambo, pa-y-kiar-tim bd (Peru) 
Pauillac, pd- é- lyak’ or p6-6-yak’ (Fr. 

Peete pal-gat-che’ri nd.) 
Pav vi-a; L pron. pa’ vé-4 


( ae 
Pavone, pa-vo'na (It.) 

Paweea, pd-wé’a (W. Af.) 
Pawtucket, pa-tu ot U. 8.) 
Pawtuxet, pa-tuk’se . 8.) 
Payerne, p&-yern’ ‘Sw tz.) 
Paysan.lu, pu-é-san-dd’ (Urug.) 
Payta, pli’é-ta (Peru) 

Peban, pe-ban’ (Mex.) 
Pecatonica, pek-a-ton’i-ka (U. 8.) 
Peckham, pek’am (Eng.) 

Pecs, pech eek) r 

Pedee, pé-d 

Pedraza, a dha ronez.) 

Pedr , pa-dré-gouh’ (Port. 
Pedrofie eras, Pow Ar aye ris ( p.) 
Pedroso, pe-FHrd’s6 (Sp.) 
Peebles, pé’belz (Scot ) 
Pegalajar, pe- om (Sp.) 


( 
Pel lic pope dit Co r. 
Peipus, pi’é-pys (Rus.) 
Pekalongan, Ahk eee ” ava) 
Pekela, pé‘ke-lé (Neth. 
Pekin or Peking, , pé-king’ 
(China) 
Pelestrina, stats (It.) 
Peling. pa-ling’ (East. Arch. ; Yel. Sea) 


Pellestino, -la-gré’n6 (It. ) 
Pellew, ribo 6 (Austral. ) isis. 
Pelotas, pa-16'tas Brat) 
Peltew. pel-tev’ (Aust. )r. 
Pehafiel, pe-ny&-fé-el’ (8p. ) 
Pefialara, pen-yé-li'rii (Sp.) 
Penalva, pe-nil’va (Port. 
Penamacor, pa-ni-mit-kdr’ (Port. ) 
Penang, pe-nang’ (East. Pen.) isi. 
Pefiaruya, pe-nyi-rd’yii (Sp.) 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér, golden; 
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Penas de Europa, pe-nyiis’ de e-y-r6’p& 


(Sp.) 
Fenedo, pa-na’dd (Bras) 


Peuiche pane 
he, pi-né’ ort.) 
Pouicufy, en -i-kyk’ (Scot. ) 
Peftiscola, pen-yés-k6'l& (Sp.) 
Penmaenmawr, Welsh pron. pen- 

mii’en-mour (Ww ales) 
Pennar, pen-nir’ (Ind. 
Pennigant, n’‘ni-gan (Eng.) me. 
Pennsylvania, pen-sil- va‘noi-a (U. 8.) 
Penobscot, pe-nob’skot (U. 8.) 
Pefion de Velez, pe-ny6n’ de ve'leth 
Penrith, pen ‘rith (Eng.) 
Penryn, pen’rin (Eng.) 
Pensacola, pen-sa-ko'la (. 8.) 
Penteli, pen’te-lé (Gr.) m4. 
Penzance, pen-zans’ g-) 
Peoria, pé-6’ri-a (U. X 
Pequefies, pe-ken’yes (S. Am.) mt. pass 
Perak, pa-rak’ (Mal. Pen.) 
Peraleda, pe-ri-le’THH ve .) 
Perekop, pe‘re-kop (Rus. 
Peribouaca or Peribuca, per-i-by-a-ki’, 

per-i-by-kw’ (Can. ry 
eco! eh -ré- gor’ 
Péri reg 
Perija, a. pa a re’eha fine) 
Perim, p&é-rém’ (Red Sea) ist. 
Pernagoa, per-na’go-& (Braz. 
Pernambuco, par-nim-bt’k6 (Braz.) 
Pernes, parn (Fr. 
Pernis, per’nis (Neth.) 
Péronne, pa-rén’ hy .) 
Perosa, pa-ro’zi (It. 
Perpignan, par-pé-nyoh’ (Fr.) 
Persepolis, vortep'é lis er.) ruins 
Pershore, pér’shér (Eng. 
Persia, pér'shi-a (As.) 
Pertuis, par-twé (Fr.) 
Peru, pe-ro’ (8. ‘di 
Ferin aree cad 

e no, pire, 4 
(Belg. 


Pesale, pa-si’l (Ceylon) 

Pesaro, Ta BK'Td (It) 

Pescadores, pes-ki-dd’res (Pac. Oc.) tals. 
Pescara, pés-ki'rit nthe 

Peschici, pas-ké’ch 

Peschiera, pas-ké- irk nd 
Peshawer, pe-shil’wér ( 


Pe ulera, pas-ké- vrs 
Pest , pest; Hung. TOM elt (Hung.) 
Petaluma, pet-a-ld’ma (U. 8.) 


Petchora, pet-cho‘ri ; Russ. pron. pyet- 
cho’ré (Rus.) r. 

Peten, pe-ten’ (Mex.) 

Peterborough, pé’tér-bu-ru (Eng. ) 

Peterculter, pé-tér-ky’tér (Scot ) 

Peterhead, pé-tér-hed’ (Scot. ) 

Peterhof, pa’tar-hof (Rus. ) 

Petersburg, St., saint (colloquially, sint) 
pé’térz-bé rg (Rua 

Petersfield, pé’térz-féld (Eng.) 

Peterwardein, Penton Ee) (Hung.) 

Petherton, peth’ér-ton (Eng.) 

Petra, pé’tra; Arab. pron. pa-tra’ (Ar.) 

Petralia Sottana, pd-traé-4 sdt-ti’nk 


(It. 
Petrel, pe-trel’ (Sp 
Petrinia, pa-tré 94 (Aust. ) 
Petropaulovaki, pa-trd-poul -ov’ ski 


(Rus.) 
Petrovacz, p&’trd-vits (Hung. 
Petrozavodsk, pitro-zii-v (Rus. ) 
Pets, petah (Hung. ) 
Pettycur, pet-ti- kar’ (Scot. 
Peveragno, pa-va- ra nyd (1€.) 
Peyrehorade, par-6-riid’ ( Fr.) 
Pézénas, pa-z4-ni’ (Fr) 
Pfaffenhofen, pfaf’fen-h6-fen (Ger.) 
Pfifikon, pfe oj (Switz.) 
Pfalz, pfalts eer 
Pfeffers, pfe fers lawite.) 
Pforzheim, pforts’ (Ger.) 
Pfyn, . pién (8witz. ) 
Philadelphia, aL adel'f-a (U. 8.) 
Philates, f8-1H'tas r) 
Philippeville, f8-lép-vél’ (Alg.) 
Philippines, fil‘ip-inz (East. Arch.) 
Philippopoli, Ail Ip. ‘6-lé (Tur.) 
Phillack, fil'iak (ec og) 
Piacenza, pé-t-c n’tas (It. ) 
Pianosa, pé-4-n0’zé (It.) isl. 
Piasina, pé6-H-sé’n& (Sib.) @. 
Piauhy, pé-4-y-6' (Braz.) 
Piave, pé-ii'va (It.) 7. 
Pee Be wa (Rus.) i. 


Pieardiey oe kare (Fr 

Picerno, oharnd it) 
Pichachen, pé-cha-chen gent 
Pichincha, pé-chén’chii ( Au) mt. 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tub, byll; 





Pictou, pik-to’ (Can.) 

Piedimonte, pé-a-dé- m6n’ta (It.) 

Piedmont, pad’ mont It.) 

Pielis, pé’ya-lis (Rus. 

Pierre, St., sah pé-a (w. Ind.) tsi. 

Pieterien, péter-len (Switz.) 

Pieter-Maritzburg, pé-ter-mi‘rits-borg 
(Natal) 

Pietra, pé-a'trii (It. 

Pilar, pé-lir’ (Braz. 

Pilatus, pé-l4 tus (Switz. ) 

Pilaya, 'pé- la’ya (S. Am.) 7. 

Pilcomayo, pél-k6-mii’yé (8. Am.) r. 

Pilibhit, pil-i-bét’ (Ind. ) 

Pillau, péllou (Prus.) 

Pillnitz, pél/néts (Ger.) 

Pimlico, pim‘li-k6 (Eng.) 

Pindamonhangaba, pén-d&-m6é-nyin. 

‘bd’ (Braz. 


gii"Dii ( 
Pindus, pin‘dus (Gr.) mt. 
Finegs, pé-na‘gé (Rus ) +. 
Pinerolo, pé-na-rd16 ( t.) 
Pinheiro, pé-nya’é-rd (Port. ) 
Pinkafeld, pén'ki- feld (Hung. ) 
Pinneberg, pers na- pers (Den.) 
Pinos, pé-nde’ ( Sp.) 
Pintada, in-ti’ AU. 8.) mé. 
Pioche, pé-och’a (U. 8.) 
Piombino, pé-6m-bé’nd (It.) 
Fiotrokof, pé-ot’ro-kof (Rus. ) 
Pipe -par’nd (It.) 
Pibly, p plé (Ind. 
Piqua, pik'wa (U. 
Piquetberg, pik’ et berg (Cape Col ) 
Piquiri, pé-ké-reé’ (Braz.) r. 
Pirseus, pI-ré’us (Gr.) 
Pirano, pé-rii'nd (Istria) 
Piratinim, pé- Mie neh’ (Braz ) 
Piritu, pé-ré-to’ (Venez. ) 
Pirmasens, pér-mi’zenz (Ger.) 
Pir-Panjal, per pun- -jal’ (Cashmere) mt 
Pisa, pé‘zi ( t) 
Piscataquis, pis-kat’a-kwis (U. 3.) 
Pisciotta, pé-shdt’ta (it. ) 
Pisek, pé’sek (Bohem.) 
Pisogne, pé-s0’nya x 
Pissevache, pés-vish’ (Switz. ) 


It. 

Pitcairn, etekarn (82 Scot) 
Pitea, ota (Swe.) r. 
Pithi 6-t8-v6-a' (Fr.) 
Pitic, pat té ’ (Mex.) 
Pitigliano, pé-té-ly#’néd (It) 
Pittenweem, pit'ten wenn’ (Scot. ) 
Pittsbu , piterberg (U. 8.) 

ura, (Peru) 
Pi Ute, pi vot Cr 8.) 
Pivniczna, pév-néte’né (Aust. Gal.) 
Pizzighettone, pét-tsé-gat-td’n4 (It) 
Placencia, pla-then’thé-& (Sp) 
Placentia, pla-sen’shi-a (Newfd.) 
Plaistow, ‘plas‘té (Eng.: U. 8.) 


a ae plak- mén’ (U. 8.) 


Platte, p at’ U. 8. 

Platte, p »~P ata’bé 0 8.) 

Plauen, p ou’en (Ger. 

Plevna, plev’na (Bulg. ) 

Pliego, pié-e’g6 (Sp. ) 

Ploc , plotek (Pol.) 

Ploermel, oe bt de 

Flomb de tal, plén dé ‘on. tal’ (Fr.) 


Plombieres, ploh-bé-ar’ (Fr.) 

Pidn, pletn Den.) é. 

Plymouth, pli‘muth (Eng. ) 

Plynlimmon, plin-lim’mon (Wales) mi. 

Pocahontas, pé-ka-hon’tas (U. 8.) 

Pocomoke, pok’ o-mok (U. 8.) 

Podebrad, p6'de-brad hem ) 

Podgoritza, pod-goé-rét'sa (Monten.) 

Podolia, p6-d0'/1é-% (Rus. ) 

Podolek, pd-ddlsek’ us. 5 

Pohono, pé-hé’né (U. 

Point a "Pitre, pwad- ‘a pate (W. Ind.) 

Point de Galle, point de gal (Ceylon) 

Poitiers, pwa-té-a’ (Fr.) 

Poitou, pwa-td’ (Fr.) 

Poix, pwa (Fr. 

Polesine, pé-la-zé’na (It. ) 

Policastro, Pole kaa tr) (It) 

Polignano, po-lé-n ya'nd ( t.) 

Poligny, po-lé-nyé PFT) 

Pollenza, pol-len’za (Majorca) 

Poltawa, pol-ti’vi (Kus.) 

Polynesia, pol-i-né’shi-a 

Pomba, pom’ba (Af.) d. 

Pombeiro, pom-ba’é-ré (Port. ) 

Pomerania (Anglicized form of Ger. 
Pommern), pom-ér-a’né-& (Prus.) 

Pomieczyn, pO-mé-tetn’ (Prus ) 


ch, chain; = g, 0; 





ofl, pound; 


Pommern, pdm’mern 
Pomona, - bé-mo'na (Scot.) 
yi; Ital. pron. pém- 


d.) 
Pon prrada, pon- Ter rari Gp) 
Pontarlier, poh-tar-16-a’ (Fr.) 
Pont Audemer, pof-td-dé-mar’ (Fr.) 
Pontchartrain, pon’char-tran (U. 8.) 
Ponte Delgado, pén’te wo (Azores) 
Pontedra, pon-ta’dris me it) 
Pontefract, pon’ti-frakt; colloquially, 

pom ‘tret (Eng. 

Pontestura, pon-tis-t0’ra (1 (it) 
Pontevedra, pon-te-ve’FHrii (Sp. ) 
Pontiac, pon’ti-ak (U. 8.) 
Pontianak, pon-tya-nak’ (Borneo) 
Pontivy, poh-ta-ve/ (Fr 
Pontoise, poh-twaz’ (FE) 
Pontotoc, pon-té-tok US) 
Pontremo » pon’ tra’ mie ( t.) 
Pontypool, 1 pont ‘ti-pdl (Eng. ) 
Poole, po 
Poolews. polye (Scot) 
Poonah, pd’n& (Ind.) 
Poorbunder, oor. bun ‘dér r (ind.) 
Popayan, po-pi-y in’ (8. 


Porlock, 
Porom! . po-ro-mé-shér’ (Kuriles) 
is 
Porquerolles, por-ka-rdl’ (Fr.) tsi. 
Porrentrui, por-roh-trw@ ) Switz) 
Porreras, por-re-riis’ ( Gp.) 
Porrudos, pér-rd/dés (Braz.) 1. 
Portadown, pdrt-a-doun’ (Ir.) 
Portaferry, podrt-a-fe’ri (Ir.) 
Portarlington, port-lrling-ton (Ir.) 
Port-au-Prince, pért-d-prins’; Fr. pron. 
por-td-prahs’ (W. Ind.) 
Portondik, rn de (Ww. wa 
Portici, 
Portma ock, ortsa at) 
Portmahomack, eae t.) 
Portmoak, port-mok’ Scot.) 
Portnahaven, port-na-ha’ven 
Portobello, Ree ere (Scot.) 
Porto das tO das ki’shas 


(Braz. ) 
Portogruaro, pdr-td H’rd (16. 
Porto Rico, ports mane as 2) 
Portovenere, por-té-va'na-ra (It.) 
_ Portreath, port-réth’ (Eng. ) 


Portrush, port-rush’ (Ir.) 
Portsea, port/sé (Eng. ) 
Portsmouth, pérts’mouth or porte’muth 


(Eng. 
Portugalete, Leathe (Port. ) 
Portuguesa, pd ty-ge’sis (Venez.) r. 
Poschiavo, be ket vd (Switz. ) 
Posega, po-sha’ (Slav. 
Posen, pd’zen Crus) 
Posing, petah’ing 
Poszneck, pds’nak (Ger. 
Potchefstrom, pot chef-strom (Trans- 


vaal) 
Potenza, pdé-tan‘dzs (It.) 
Potomac, pé-té’mak (U. 8. 
Potosi, po-té’sé (Mex.; Bol.) 
Pottawatomie, pot-ta-wot’o-mi (U. 8.) 
Pouchinz- hien, po-ching-h en (China) 
Foughkeepele. po-kip’sé 

y, 


-6-lyé’ or poe 
Poulton le Fylde, pdl’ton ft fi (Eng.) 
Pourgain, “st sah por-siih’ (Fr. 
Povoa, pé- vo'a (Port.) 
Poweshiek, pou-e-shék’ as ~ 
Powhatan, pou-a-tan’ 
Poyais, pd-yi’és (Cent. Cm 
Pozo Estrecho, pd’thé en tre‘cho (Sp.) 
Pozuelo, pé-thy-e'lé (: OR 
Pozzuoli, pdot-tad’5-lé (It.) 
Prachatitz. meh tate? (Bohem.) 


Prades, pri (er) h 
e, prag; Ger » Drag em. 

Prague, p pra. -hys’ta (Tur. ) (Bo ) 
Praslin, pras’lin (ind. Oc.) tel. 
Frist, pras‘tel oer, )s 

eanger, pra-ling’er, (Java 
Premeira, praé-ma‘é-rii e wi ) isis. 
Prescot, pres’kot (Eng.) 
Presidio, pré-sé'di-6 (U. S.) 
Preasvurg, prés’birg (Hung.) 
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Prestonpans, pres-ton- (Scot.) 
Prestwick, p prest’wik wi (@oot) 
Pretoria, pre-td’ré-a 
Preuilly, pret-é-lyé or poo irvery (Fr.) 
Previsa, pra-vé’sa (Tur. 
Pribyloff, ri-by-lof’ (Pac. Oc.) isis. 
Priego, pré-e’gd (Sp.) 
Priestholme, prést‘hélm (Wales) isi. 
Priluki, Prilukl, pré-loké (Rus. ) 

u, pré ‘més-lou (Bohem.) 
Princivats itra, prén-ché-pi't6 ché’trii 


Prinelpato Ultra, prén-ché-pa'td Ol’tri 


Principe, prén’sé- wn) 
Prinkipos, Pore pce (Lu 
Pripet or Pripets, ASchaiey prip’ets 


(Pol.) r. 
Prisrend, prés‘rend 3 
Pristina, prés-té’na 

Privas, pré-vas’ (Fr.) 
Procida, prdo’ché-di at) tal. 


Propiha, pro-pé’a (Braz 
Provence, prd-vohs’ (Fr. 
Proving, pro-vaty’ (Fr.) 


ung.) 
Pp -Proth; Ger. pron. prot(Europe)r. 
Pepe pn ets (PoL) 7. 
pzha’miz) (Aust. ) 
Prewonic pzha’vorsk (Aust. ) 
Przibram, pzhé/brim (Grete> 
Pailorati, ‘paé- 16-rii’té (Crete) mt. 
Paiol, psé/ol (Rus.) r. 
Pskov, pekof (Rus) 
Puchow, po’¢chd (Aust. ) 
Puckawa, puk’a-wa (U. 8.) @. 
Pudsey, pud’si 
Puebla, fa. li py-e (Sp.) 
Puebla de los Angeles, La, 14 py-eb’la 
de lds &n’¢he-les (Mex.) 
Puerto Principe, pu-er'té prén’sé-pe 


(Ww. 
Puget Sound, pyy’jet st sound (N. Am.) 
awy, po-lk’vu 

Pulciano, pdl-chii no ( ) mé. 

Pulicat, po‘le-kat (In (ind ) 

Pulteney Town, pult’ni toun Scot.) 

Pultusk, pél-tysk’ (Rus. ) 

Punchahir, punch’shér (Afg.) 

Punderpoor, pun-der-pdr’ (Ind.) 

Punhete, pé-nya’ta (Port.) 

Punjab, pun-jab’ (Ind) 

Punjnud, punj-nud’ (Ind_) 

Punta Arenas, poén’té i-re’nis (Cent. 

and S. Am.) 

Punta Parifia, pién’taé pi-re’nye (8. Am.) 
Puracé, pi-rii-sa’ (8S. Am.) 

Purbeck, Isle of, pér’bek (Eng.) 

Purchena, por-che’ns Sp. 

Purfleet, pér’flét (Eng. 

Purmerende, pur-meren‘de (Neth.) 

Purneah, pér’né-a (Ind.) 


Puteie  voiteee pot yd & Am.) r. 
Puy de Dome, eons de dom (Fr.) dep. 
Pwilheli, pdl- ha’lé ales) 


Pychma, pych’ma ue) 
. Pyrénées, pé- 


Pyrenees, pir-e-néz’, Fr 
ra-na’ (Eur.) més. 
Pyrmont, pér’mont (Ger. ) 


Quakake, kwa-kak’ (U. 8.) 
Quangtong kvi‘kan- (Ch ney .) 
uangtong, kwang-ton na 

Quantock, kwan’tok (E: hills 
Qu’Appelle, ki-pel’ (Can. 

Quarnero, kvir-na’ro ( (Aust) 
Quathlamba, kwit-lam’ba (S. Af.) mis. 
Quatre Bras, ka’tr bra’ (Bel.) 

Quebec, kwé-bek’ (Can.) 

Quedah, ké-di’ (Mal. Pen.) 
Quedlinburg, kvad‘lén-bd go 
Queensferry, kwénz‘fe-ri ( 

Quen kvic kwenz toun (Ir. > 


ke-né’md (U. ) 
=e sah koh-tat’ (Fr.) 
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Queretaro, ke-re-ta’rdé (Mex. ) 
Querimba, ki-rém’ba (E. Af.) tele. 
Quesaltenango, ke-sil-te-nin’gé 
Quiberon, ké-bé-rén’ (Fr.) 
Quibo, ké’bé (8S. Am.) tal. 
Quicara, k6-kit’ri (S. Am.) tals. 
Quillabamba, kél-ya-bam’ba (Peru) 
Quillebouf, ké-yé-betif’ (Fr.) 
Quillimane, kél- vé-mi’nd (E. Af.) 
Quillota, ké-lyd’ta (Chile) 
rp oe pcan par ( Fr.) 

mimperié ui (Fr 
Quint vende a (8. Amn) at 
Quinhon, kén-hon’ (Anam) 
Quintana, kén-té’na (Sp 
Quintanar, kén-té-niér’ (Sp.) 
Quiotepec, wne-0 té-pek (Mex.) 
Quito, ké’té (S. Am 
Quorra, kworra (af. )° 


R. 


Raab, riib (Aust.) 

Raalte, ril'te (Neth.) 

Raasay, ri’sA (Scot. ) isl. 

Rabastens, ri-bis-toh’ (Fr. ) 

Rabat, rii-but! (Maroc.) 

Racconigi, rik- ko-ne'je (It.) 
Raczkeve, rite-ka’vi (Hung.) 
Radkersburg, rid‘kerz-birg (Aust ) 
Radnor, rad’nor (W ales) 


den, ri‘den (Ger. ) 
Rahmanieh, ré¢h-ma-né/e (Eg.) 
Rahova, ri-hd'va (Bulg.) 
Rahway, ra’wa (U. 8.) 
Raiatea, rhyi-ta’a 8. Pac) tal. 


Tog’ (Ind.) 
Rajahmundry, rié-ja-mun’dri (Ind) 
Rajamahal, ri-ja-mi-hal’ (Ind.) 
Rajawnur, rii ‘ja-wur (Ind.) 
Rajpootana, riij-pi- he re a 
Ra mere arte shahé (In 


(Fr.) 
Banghant rim-gat’ (Ind. ) 
Ramghur, rim-gur’ ona 


Hamlllies, Fam ga (Ind.) r. 
es, ri- mé- yen or F rad-me-ye’ Day -) 


isseram, ri-mis-se-ram ram’ (In 
Ramnad riim-niid’ (Ind. 
Ramnuggur, rim-nug gur (Ind.) 
Rampoor, rim-pd Gad 


Raneesunge, ré-né-gunj’ (Ind.) 

Rangitoto, rang-é-t6’td v4 Zai.) ial. 

Rangoon, pas tele (In Q 

Rannoch, Loch, ran’‘oth (Scot. ) /. 

Raon rEtape ri-Ot’ la-tap’ (Fr.) 

Raphoe, ra-f6’ (Ir.) 

Raploch, rap’loth (Scot.) 

Rappahannock,ra ee han! nok (U.8.)r. 

Rapperschwyl or Rappersweil, rép’per- 
shvél, rip’perz-vil (Switz. ) 

rii-rii’kis (8. Pac. ) wal. 
Raritan, rar‘i-tan (U. 8.) r. 
Rarotonga, r#-ro-tong’ga (8. Pac. Oc.) 


Rasa y rii’sé ire tal. ) 
peig, ris-pa- (Sp. 
Rassein, ris-s8/in (Tur. ir.) b. 
Rassova, ris-s0’va er} 
Rastede, ris-ta'ds Ger. ' 
tenburg, ris‘ten-bérg (Prus. 
Rastrick, ras’trik (Eng.) 
Ratass, Ta-tas’ Fag! 
Rathangan, rath-ang’gan (Ir.) 
Rathcormac, rath-kormak (Ir.) 
Rathen, rath’en (Scot. ) 
Rathenau, rii’te-nou (Prus.) 
Rathkeale, rath-kél’ (Ir. 
Rathlin, rath‘lin (Ir. ) ia 
Rathmines, rath-mo (Ir.) 
Ratho, ri’thé (Scot. 
Ratibor, ri’té-bér ( ) 
Ratisbon, ra‘tis-bon (Ger.) 
Ratnapoora, rit-na- pork {Ceylon) 
Ratoneau, rii-té-n0’ (Fr. ) ial. 
Rattan, rist-tan’ (Alex ) isl. 


j, job; y, yes; TH, then; th, thin; th “e. French, vie, bat; bled, neaf; 4, on. German, ¢h, nacht. 





Rattray, rat’tra (Scot.) 
Ratzebuhe, riit’sa-bt-e (Pras.) 
Ratzeburg, rat’si-birg (Den.) 
Ravenna, ri-van'né (1. ) 
Ravenaburg, ri’venz-birg (Ger. > 
Ravnagora, rav-ni-go'ra (Aust) 
Rawa, ri’f (Rua. ) 
Rawicz rit’véch Prue.) 
Rawil Pinde, ra’wil pin’di (Ind.} 
Raygunge, ri-gun)’ (Ind.) 
pe 3 3, Ti- po Fr.) ) 

adin re ‘ing (Eng. 
Real, ra 4 Y (Braz.) r. 
Realejo, re--le'tho (Mex. } 
Recanati, ra-kH-nii’te (It.) 
Recherche Bay, ra-shersh’bé (Tasm.) 
Recife, ra-sé’fa (Braz. ) 
Recoaro, ré-k6-ii’rd (It.) 
Redcar, red‘kar ( cing) 
Redditch, red’dich g.) 
Redonda, rudon’di (We Ind.) 
Redruth, red’roth (Eng. ) 
Regalbuto, ra-gal-bd’td (It.) 
Regensbu gene borg (Ger.) 
Reggio, rej Yo dt) 
Rehoboth, re-hboth (VU. 8. 
Reichenau, ri’che-nou (Ger. 
Reichenbach, ri’¢hen-buch (Ger. ;Switz.) 
Reichenstein, ri’¢hen-stin (Pras) 
Reichstadt, ri¢h’stat (Bohem.) 


Reigate, ri’gat 

Reigoldsw at Vokie-vil (Switz. ) 

Retkiavik, ri’kyi-vik (Iceld.) 

Reims, rémz: . pron. rahz 

Remagen, ra *mi-gan 

Rembang, rem-bang’ (Java 

Remedios, re-me’dé-4s (Col. ) 

Remiremont, ré-mér-m6ht’ (Fr.) 

Remscheid, ram’shid (Prus.) 

Renaix, ré-na’ (Bel. ) 

Renfrew, ren‘fry (Scot. ) 

Rennes, ren (Fr.) 

Rensellaer, ren‘sel-ér (U. &.) 

Requefia, re-ken’y# (Sp.) 

Reshd, resht (Pers.) 

Resina, ra-sé’n& (It.) 

Restalrig, res‘al-rig (Scot. 

Restigouche, res’ti-gésh (N. Brunsa:) 

Retford, ret’ford (Eng.) 

Retimo, re-té’m6 (Crete 

Reuilly, reh-6-lyé or reu-6-yé (Fr.) 

Réunion, ra-0-né-dr’ (Ind. Oc.) ted. 

Reus, re-ds’ (Sp.) 

Reuss, rois (Ger.; Switz.) 

Reutlingen, roit/ling-en (Gor. 

Revel, ra’vel (Rus.); re-ve¥ (Fr.) 

Revilla Leese. re-vél'lya che~<he’dd 
(Mex 

Rewah, ra-wi’ (Ind) 

Reyes, re-yes’ (Mex.; 8. Am.) 

Reynagh, ra’nath in) 

Reynolds, ren’olz 

Rheims. See Reima 

Bhein, rin (Ger. ; mt 

Rheinzahern, rin-tsi’bern (Ger.) 

Rhio, ré‘6 (East. Arch.) ted. 

Rhodes, rédz (Tur. top ist. 

Rhone, rin (Fr.) 

Rhongebirge, roan ge-ber-ge 

Rhuddin, hritga’in (Wales) 

Rhuddlan, hri?H’lan (W _ 

Rhynie, ri‘ni (8cot.) 

Rhynns or Rhinns, ring (Scob.) 

Riadh, ré‘d (Ar. 

Riajsk, ré-yiizhsk’ (Rus. ) 

Rians, ré-oh’ (Fr.) 

Riaza, ré-U’thi (Sp.) 

Riazan, ré-yH’zan (Rus. } 

Ribarroja, ré-bir-rd’¢h& (Sp. ) 

Ribas, ré-biis’ (Sp.) 

Ribbesford, ribz’ford (E (Eng) 

Ribchester, rib’ches-tér (Eng. ) 

Ribe, ré’ba (Den.) 

Ribeanvilié, ré-bé-vél-lya’ or ré-bd-vé- 
ya’ 

Ribeira Grande, ré-ba/é-ri griin’di 
(Azores) 

Ribeirdo, ré-ba-6-rounh’ (Port.) 

Ribemont, ré-bé-moh’ (Fr.) 

Ribera, ré-ba’rit (It. ) 

Riccia, réch’i (It.) 

Riceys, Les, 1& ré-s8' (Fr.) 

Richborongh, rich’bu-ru u (Eng ) 

Richelieu, résh-lé-e0’ (Fr.); résh-e-lyy’ 


(Can. ) 
Richibucto, rish-i-buk’td (N. Bruns.) 
Richmond, "rich’mond (Eng.) 
Hichtenberg, réth’ten-berg (Prus. 
Rickmansworth, rik’manz-wérth ( 
Ricote, ré-k0’te (SP) 
Rideau, ré-dd (Can.) r. and 1. 
Riehen, ré’en (Switz. ) 
Rieka, rd-a’ka Monten.) 
Riera, ré-e’r& x.) 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér, golden; pine, pin; 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Bice, rebit Gere bé (Aust) 
esengebirge, re zen us 
Higa ré-a’'té rains eomge 


Foe Be or itigh an) wits.) mé 
Rignano, ré-nyii’n6d (It.) 
Rievions ré-g6- AO (1t.) 
igyicza, ré-dyét’so (Hung.) 

Rife ris’ vik (Neth. ) 
Rims Szombath, re sdm’bot (Hung. ) 

ma Szom ma g. 
Rimini, ré/mé-né (It.) 
Rimouaki, ré-misa-k6’ (Can.) 
Rinjani, rén- yi’né towmbok) 
Rin oebing, réng- yenb’eng (Den 
Ringgenberg, réng’gen-berg ( Switz. 
Ringvaldsoe, rene edeeee (Nor.) 
Rinteln, rén’teln (Ger.) 
Rio de Janeiro, ré‘o d& zht-na'6-rd 


(Braz.) 
Rio Vermelho, ré’6 var-ma&lyd ) 
Riobamba, ré-6-Liim ba. (Ecuad. 

Rioja, ré-6’¢ha aaa km) 
Riolohos, ré-6-16- (Sp.) 

Riols, 18-6) (Fr 

Riom, ré-50’ FD ) 

Rion, ré’6n (Transcauc.) r. 

Rionero, re-o-nwrd (It.) 

Riou, 16-0’ (Fr.) ta. 

Riouw, ré’ouv (Ind. Arch.) ia. 

Ripon, rip’on (Eng. ) 

Rippoldsau, p’pold- zou (Ger.) 
Ripponden, rip’pon-den (Eng.) 
Risboro h, Prince’s, prin’siz riz’be-ru 


Ritssbutiel, rét’se-bit-tel (Ger. ) 
Rivadeo, ré-vi-FHe’6 (Sp.) 
Rivarolo, ré-vi-rd/16 ( ‘) 
Rive de Gier, rév dé zhé-a’ (Fr.) 
Riverina, riv-ér-é'na N. 8. W.) 
Rivesaltes, rév-z4lt’ (Fr.) 
Rivoli, ré’v6-lé (1t.) 
Roag, Loch, loth ré’ag (Soot. ) 
Roanne, ro-tin’ (Fr. 8 
Roanoke, rd-an-dk’ (0. 8.) 
Roapoa, Td-a-po'a (Pac. th ) ial. 
Roatan, rd-4-tin’ Ay Am.) te 
Robbio, rdb’bs-6 
Robilante, re bein ta (It.) 
Robleda, ré-ble’?Ha (p. } 
Roccella, rét-chalTi it) 
Rochdale, roch’dal ( ng.) 
Rochechouart, résh-sho-iir’ (Fr.) 
Rochefort, résh-f6r’ (Fr. 
Rochefoucauld, résh-f5-ké’ (Fr.) 
Rochelle, La, 1% ré-shel’ Or} 
Rochester, roch‘es-tér (Eng 
Rocroi, ré- ’ (Fr.) 
Rédby, redd’ba (Den.) 
Rodez, rd-da’ (Fr. 
potoek, rod‘ing (Eng.) r. 
r6-dée’té (Tur.) 
Rodriguez, odrypex (Ind. Oc.) tek 
Roermond, rir’mont (Neth.) 
Roeskilde, réts-kél’da (Den. ) 
Roeulx, red (Belg.) 
Rogasen, ré-ga 8.) 
eveld, rog’ g’ge-velt (8. Af.) més. 


ano, rO-lyH nd (It.) 
Ber 


an, ré-oh’ (Fr. ds 
Rohilcund, r6-hil-kund’ (Ind.) 
Rojales, rd-chii‘les (Sp.) 
Rokehy, rdk’bi (Eng.). 
Rokelle, ré-kel’ (W. Af.) r. 
Rolvenden, rol-ven-den’ (Eng.) 
Romagna, ro-mé'nys (It.) 
Romagnano, ré-m4-ny#’nd (It) 
Romano, ré-mia’nd (It. ) 
Romanow, ro-mi-nof’ (Rus.) 
Romans, r6-moh’ (Fr.) 
Romanshorn, ro’minz-horn (Switz. ) 
Romanzoff, ré-miun-zof (Pac. Oc.) tals. 
Romblon, rdm-bl6n’ Phil P- .) tal. 
Romie, rd’mehi-e (Den. ) ts 
Romoos, ré-més’ (Switz.) 
Romorantin, r5-m6-roh-tah’ (FY.) 
Romsey, rum’‘si (Eng. ) 
Ronal hay, ron ‘ald sha (Scot. ) isle. 
Roncesvalies, rén-thes-vil/lyes (Sp.) 
Ronciglione, rén-ché-lyd’n& (It.) 
Rondout, ron’dout (U. 8.) 
Roénneby, reun’na-ba (sw. ) 
Ronsdorf, rénz’doérf (Prus.) 
Roon, rin (Neth. ' 
Rooasbeke, ¥ r6’si- aka get) 

ue, San, sin rd 
Roquemaure, rok-mor Cr.) 
Roquetas, rd-ke-ttis’ (Sp. ) 
Roquevaire, rdk-var’ (Fr. ) 
Roraas, red’réa (Nor.) 
Roraima, ré-rii’6-mi (3. Am.) més. 
Rorschach, rér’shath (Switz.) 
Rosario, ré-2'r6-6 (Braz. ) 
Roscoff, rés-kof’ (Fr. ) 





note, net, méve; tub, byll; 


Roscommon, ros-kom’mon (Ir.) 
Roscrea, ros-kra’ (Ir.) 
Roeeau, rd-z0' (W. Ind.) 
Rosenheim, ro’zen-him (Ger.) 
Rosetta, ré-zet’ta (FE) 
Rosheim, ros/him ; pron. rd-zem’ 

(Alsace) 
Rosienna, ré-sé-yen’na (Rus. ) 
Rosignano, r6- penyand (It) 
Roskilde. See Roeskilde 
Roslawl, ros-lafl’ (Rus. ) 
Roslin, ros’lin (Scot. ) 
Rosneath, réz-néth’ (Scot.): 
Rossano Tde-sk’nd (It.) 
Rossbach, rds’bich (Prus ) 
Réssel, rets’sel (Prus.) 
Rossignol, rdés-sé-ny6l’ (N. Am.) 2. 
Rosstrevor, ros-tré’vor (Ir.) 
Rostock, ros’tok ne, ) 
Roth, rét (Ger.) 
Rothay, ro‘TtHa 
Rothbury, roth Eng.) 
Rothenburg, Potten borg er.; Switz.) 
Rotherham, roTH’ér-am sre er. ng.) 
Rotherhithe, ro¥fH’ér-hitH (Eng.) 
Rothes, roTHz (Scot. ) 

, roth’sé (Scot. ) 

Potomal ana, rd-t6-ma-ha’nii (N. Za.) 2. 
Rotterdam, rot’térdam (Neth.) 
Rottweil, rot’vil (Ger.) 
Rotumah, ro-té’ma (Pac. Oc.) sak. 
Roubaix, ré-ba’ (Fr.) 
Rouen, ré-oh’ (Fr.) 
Rouergue, ro- any (Pr) .) dist. 
Rouffach, rof-fis 
Roumania, rd manta (Eur.) 
Roumelia, ro-mé'll- “8 (Tur.) 
Rousay, ro’s& (Scot. ) vl. 
Rouse’s Point, rous‘iz point cv. &) 
Roussillon. r ris-s6l-ly oh’ or rés-2é-y%h’ 


os 
Roveredo, ré-va-ri/d6 (Aust.: Switz.) 
Rovezzano, rd-vat-tai’nd It.) 
Rovigno, ré-v&nyd (Aust. 
Rovigo, rd-vé’gz6 (It.) 
Rovuma, ro-vo'ms (AL) ». 
Row, ré (Scot.) 
Rowandiz, rou-lin’diz (As. Mf.) 
Rowardennan, rou-ar-den’nan (Scot.) 
Rowle Regi *) w18 réfis (Eng. ) 
owley 8, FO 8 

Roxburgh, roke’bu-ra (Scot.) ne 
Royan, ré-yoh’ (Fr.) 
Roye, rwa (Fr.) 
Ruahine, ry-t-hé@na (N. Zd.) mee. 
Ruapehu, ry-8-pé-hi’ oe y. (al) one 
Rubicon, ry’bdi-kon ; bicone, 

ro-bé-kd’na (It.) r. 
Rudbar, ryd-bir (Per.) 
Riidesheim, ré’des-him (Ger.) 
Rudgeley. See Rugeley. 
Rud joding, réd-kyetb’éng (Den. ) 
Rudolstadt, rd‘dél-stat (Ger.) 
Rugby, rug’bi (Eng. ) 
Rugeley, rujli i Bg.) 

Rugles, r0’gl (Fr 

rort, rorért (Prua. 
Ruiven. ‘roi‘nen (Neth. 
Ruinerwold, ror ner-volt (Neth. ) 
Rum, rum (Scot. ) tei. 
Rumili, ré’mé-18 (Tur. ) 
Runcorn, rung’ korn (Eng ) 
Rungpoor, rung-pdr (Ind. ) 
Runnymede, run’ni-méd (Eng.) 
Rupe monde, rd-pal- monda (Bel) 
Ruponuny, rdé-pé-nd'né (8. Am ) r. 
Rusholme, rush’um (Eng. ) 
Ruasia, rush’i-a 
Ruasikon, rés‘’sé-kon (Switz ) 
Rustchuk, ryst-chyk (Bulg.} 
Rutherglen, rutH’ér-glen; colloquially, 


rag len (Scot. ) 

Rothin (Anglicized form of Rhuddin), 

ryth’in (Wales) 
Butipians rd-té-lyt’nd (It.) 
Riitli, rit (Switz.) 
Ruysselede, roijs-se-la’de (Bel. ) 
Ryan, Loch, loth ri’an (Scot.) 
Rybinsk, ry-bénsk’ (Rus. ) 
Rybnik, réb’nék (Prus. ) 
Rydal, ri‘dal (Eng.) 
Ryde, | 1 Eng)” ) 
Rye, ri Eng) 
Pistons. ston (Eng.) 
Rzeszow, zha-shov (Aust. Gal.) 


S. 


Saale, zii’le (Ger.) r. 
Saanen, zii‘nen (Switz.) 
Baarbriick, zir’brok (Ger.) 


ch, chain; = &, 90; 





oll, pound; 


miind, z&r’ge-maint (Ger.) 
Sear ouis, ziir-16-6" (Ger.) 
Saas, zlis (Switz. ) 
Saba, si’ba (W. Ind.) isé. 
Sabanilla, 84-bi-nél’y# (Col) 
Sabara, sd-bii’ri (Braz. ) 
Sabbionetta, s&b-b&-d-nat’ts (It.) 
Sabine, sa- bén’ (U. 8.) and r. 
Sabioncello, si-bé-dn-chal16 (Dalmat. ) 
Sabiote, si- bé-d'te (Sp.) 
Sables d Olonne, Les, 1A sib! dd-lon’ 


(Fr.) 
Sabrina, si-bré’n& (Azores) isl. 
Bacatecolnco, sii-kii-te-k5-16'kS (Cent. 
Am 
Sacatepec, sti-ki’te-pek (Cent. Am.) 
Sacconex, stk-kd-neks’ (Switz. ) 
Sacedon, si-the-din’ (Sp.) 
Sachsen (Saxony), ziék’aen (Ger.) 
Sachsenhausen, zik’sen-houz-en (Ger. ) 
Sacile, si-ché’la (It.) 
Sackatoo, sak- aed (Cent. Af.) 
Saco, sa’ko (U. 8 
Sacondaga, sak On: da’ga (U. 8.) ¢. 
Sacramento, si-kri-men’té6(U. 8.; : Mex.) 
Sacrificios, si-kri-fé/s8-08 (Mex. ) sed. 
Sacuhi, si-ko-é’ (Brag.) r. 
Sadowa, sad dvi (B ohem. ) 
Saghalien, si-chii-lén’ (As. ) tsi, 
Saginaw, sag‘i-ng (U. 8.) 
Saguache, sa-woch’ (U. 8.) 
Saguenay, sig-e-na’ (Can.) r. 
Sahagun, si’8-gon (Sp.) 
Sahama, si-hii’m& (Peru) mé. 
Sahara, si-hii’ra (Af. ) 
Saharunpoor, sa-ha-run-por’ (Ind. ) 
Saiansk, si-yiinsk’ (Sib.) mt. 
aig sed Oe > vr. 8a-goh’ (Fr. 
on, si-gon pron. s4-g 
Coch. ‘Bhina) 
Saintonge, sah-téfzh’ (Fr. ) 
Sajama, si-chi’ma (Peru) nf. 
Sajansk, si-yinsk’ (Sib.) més. 
Sakaria, si-ki#-ré' (As. Mi.) r. 
Sakhalin, s4-¢hi-lén’ a ) tal. 
Sakkara, sik-ki’rit (Eg.) 
Sakmara, sik-mi’‘rii (Rus. ) 1. 
Salado, sit-l4/dd (S. Am.) fr. 
Salama, si-la’mi (Cent. Am.) 
Salamanca, sii-li-min’ki GP. ; Mex.) 
Salamis, al’14-mis (Gr.) is 
Salangore, si-lin-gér’ (Mal. Pen.) 
Salawatty, si-ld-wit'ti (East. Arch. ) tsi. 
Salayer, si-lf’er (East. Arch.) tal, 
Saldanha, s4]- “dinya (S. Af.) d. 
Salem, salem (U. 8. and Ind.) 
Salembria, s&-lem-bré’é (Tur.) r. 
Salemi, st-1a’mé (Sic. ) 
Salerno, si-lar’no (It. ) 
Salford, sal’ford (Eng.) 
Salgado, sil-gii’dd (Braz.) 
ieh, sitl-hé’e (Eg.) 
Salies, ala’ (Fr) 
Salina, sii-l&/ ni (It.) isl. 
Salisbury, salz’ve-ri (Eng.) 
Sallenches, sél-lohsh’ (Fr. ) 
Salobrena, si-1é6-bra’n& (It. 
Salona, sd-lé’né (Aust.; Gr. 
Saloniki, sii-16-n&/k6 (Tur.) 
Salop, sal’op (Eng. ) 
Salorino, #4-16-ré’no (Sp.) 
Balsetto, sal sev’; Port. pron. sél-set’ta 
nd.) 
Saltcoats, sglt’kdts (Scot.) 
Saltillo, 3 siil-tél’lyd (Mex.); sal-til’15 


( ) 
Salton, sal’tun (Scot. 
Saluen or Salwen, sil-w&n’ (As.) 7. 
Saluzzo, si-lot’tsd (It.) 
Saluzzola, aii-lot’ted-14 (It.) 
Salvador, sil-vi-dor (Cent. Am.) 
Salvatore, San, sin sdl-vi-td’ra (It.) 
Salzbrunn, siilts’bron (Prus.) 
Salzburg, silte’borg Aust.) 
Salzkammergut, silts’ kim -mer- git 
(Aust. ) 
Salzungen, silts’yng-en (Ger. 
Salzwedel, zialts’va-del (Prue. 
Samacé4, sii-mii-kii’ (Col. 
Samakoy, sii-mi-kov’ (Bulg. ) 
Samana, si-mit-ni’ (Hayti) pen. 
Samar, si-miir’ (Ind. Arch.) ied. 
Samara, sd-mi’rii (Rus. ) 
Samarang, 8a-ma-rang’ (Java) 
Samarkand, si-mir-kand’ (As. 
Sambilang, siim-bé- ling’ . Arch.) 


Samboanga, sim- being’ ilip.) 
Sambre, sof’br (Bel.) ga (Ph 
Sambuca, sim-bo’ kit i .) 

Samoan Islands, sa-md’an (8. Pac. Oc.) 
Samos, si’mos (Tur. ) tal. 

Samothraki, sii-md-thri’ké (Tur.) isl. 
Sampeyre, giin-pa’é-r& (It.) 


J, job; sy, yes; 


TH, then; th, thin; zh, azure: 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Samsde, sitim’seh-e (Den.) ial. 

Samsoon, siim-s6n’ (As. Mi.) 

Sanday, san‘da (Scot. ) tat. 

Sandhurst, sand‘hérst (Eng.) 

Sandomir, siin-d6-mér’ (Rus.) 

Sandusky, san-dus‘ki (U. 8.) 

Sandwich,  sand’wich (Eng. ) 

Sangai, siin- ge (Ecuad.) vole, 

Sangamon, san an ga-mon 3.) r. 

San Giorgio, jor’ jo ( t.) 

Sangir, san'gér or (Hast ann) isl, 

Sanguesa, sén-ge’sil G 5p.) 

San Ildefonso, sin 6l-de-fon’sd 

San Joaquin, sin wa-kén’ (Califor. PY 

Sanlucar, stin-l6-kir’ (Sp.) 

San Marino, stin ery a (tt) 

San Miguel, sin mé-gel’ (U. 8.; Cent. 
A 


m. 

Sannio, san’né-d (It.) 

Sanquhar, sang’kwar; colloquially, 
sang’kér (Scot.) 

San Salvador, stn sil-vi-dér (Cent. Am.) 

Sansanding or Sansandig, san-san- ding’ 
or san-san-dig’ (Af.) 

San Sebastian, sin se-bis-té-an’ (Sp. ) 

Sansego, siin-sé’gé (Adr. Sea) tel. 

San Stefano, sin stef’a-né (Tur. 

Santa Cruz, san’té kroée (W. Ind.) st. 

Santander, skn-tan-der’ (Mex.; Sp.) 

Santarem, sin-t&’reh (Port. ) 

Santiago, stin-té-¥’g6 (Sp.; Span. Am.) 

Santillana, stin-tél- ayant Gtex. ) 

Santipoor, sin-té-pdr’ (In 

Santo Domingo, sin’td do peng’ g (w. 

n 

Santofia, stin-té’*nyi (Sp.) 

Santorin, sin-td-rén’ (Gr.) iat. 

Sio Lourenco, souh 15-y-ren’sd (Braz. ) 

Sadne, son Fr. ) dep. 

S& Sebastiao, souh s&-bis-té-ouh’ 


(Braz. ) _ 
Saquamera, si-kwi-ma’rit (Braz.) 
Sarabat, si’ri-bat (As. Mi.) r. 
Saragossa, si-ri-gos’sil (Sp) 
Sarangurh, sé-ran r Ind.) 
Sarapul, sa’ Te-POl 
Saratoga, sa-ra-t6 a 8.) 
Saratov, si-rii/tov 
Sarawak, s&-ri-wiik’ (Borneo) dist. 
Sarawan, 84-ri-wan’ (Belooch.) dist. 
Sardara, s&r-di’ri (It.) 
Sardes, sir’des (Tur. ) 
Sardinia, str-di'ni-& (Tt. ) iat. 
Sarepta, sa-rep’ta (Rus. ) 
Sarmiento, str-mé-en’td (S. Am.) mt. 
Sarrebourg, sir-bér’ (Fr (Fr. 
Sarrebruck, sir-brok (Re) 
Sarreguemines, sir-gé-mén’ (Fr. ) 
Sarria, stir’ré-& (Sp.) 
Sarthe, strt (Fr.) dep. and r. 
Sarum, Old, sé‘rum (Eng.) 
Sarun, sé’run (Ind. ) dist. 
Sarzana, sir-dzii’nk (It.) 
Sarzeau, siir-z6’ (Fr.) 
Sarzedas, siér-za’dis (Port. ) 
Saskatchewan, sas-kach’e-won(N. Am.) 


r. 

Sassafras, sas’sa-fras (U. 8.) 

Sassari, slis’sii-ré (Sardin 

Satanow, si-ti-nof’ (Rus. 

Satara, al-tw’ril (ind. ) 

Satgaon, sat- nd.) 

Satorallya Uj ely, si-tor-ol’yo y-6-haly’ 
(Aust. ) 

Satpoora, sit’py-ri (Ind.) més. 

Satsuma, siit-s6’ma (Jap. ) 

Sattarah, sit-ta’r& (Ind.) disé. 

Saubermutty, sq-bér-mut’ti (Ind.) f. 

Saucejo, El, el si-y-the’thé (Sp.) 

Saugur, sq’gur (Ind. 

Saulieu, 86-1é-0’ (Fr.) 

Sault Sainte Marie, Fr. pron. 986 sah 
mire local pron. sd sint ma’ré 


(U. 8.) 

Saulzoir, 8d-zwar’ (Fr.) 

Saumur, 86-m0r (Fr.) 

Sauternes, 86-tarn’ (Fr.) 

Sauveterre, sdv-ter’ (Fr. ) 

Savaii, si-vi’é (8. Pac. ) sol. 

Savannah, sa-van’na (U. 8.) 

Saverne, si-virn’ (Fr.) 

Savigliano, sli-vé-lyH’nd (Tt.) 

Savignone, s&-vé-nyd’na (It.) 

Savio, sé’vé-6 (It.) r. 

Savoie, ai-vwa’ (Fr.) dep. 

Savona, Bi-vd'nk (It.) 

Savu, ai’vd (8. Pac.) ist. 

Saxe-Altenburg, saks-Kl’/ten-birg (An- 
glicized form of German Sachsen- 
Altenburg) 

Saxmundham, saks’mund-am (Eng.) 

Saxony: saks’5-ni (Ger.) 
Scafell, ska-fel’ (Eng.) mé 
Scalloway, skal16-w& (Scot. ) 


French, vite, bit; 


bled, nekf; 
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Scalpa Flow, skal’pa fi6 (Scot. ) b. 
Scanderoon, skan-de-rin’ (As.) 
Scarborough, skir’bu-ru (Eng.) 
Scarcies, skiir’siz (W. Af. ; ists. 
Scardona, skir-dd’ni# (Dalmat.) 
Schaffhausen, shif/houz-en (Switz.) 
Schaghticoke, skat’i-kyk (U. S.) 
Schandau, shiin’dou (Ger) 
Schaumburg. -Lippe, shoum’borg-tip-pe 


(Ger.) 
Scheemda, scthaim’dt (Neth.) 
Schelut, skelt; Dutch, Schelde, sthel’de 
e 
Schelling, Mer, ter schel’ing (Neth.) wl. 
Schemnitz, shem’‘néts (Ger.) 
Schenectady, ske-nek’ta-di (U. 8.) 
Scherwiller, shar-vél-lar’ (Alsace) 
Scheveningen, scha’ven-ing-en (Neth.) 
Schiedam, s¢hé‘dam (Neth. ) 
Schiermonnikoog, s¢thér-mon’ni-kog 
(Neth.) wl. 
Schinznach, shénte’nith (Switz. ) 
Schio, ske’s (It.) 
Schlangenbad, shling’en-bid (Ger.) 
Schlesien, shla’zé-en (Ger. ) 
Schleswig or Sleswick, shlis’vég (Ger.) 
Schleusingen, shlois’ing-en (Prug. 
Schmalkalden, shmil-kial’den (Ger.) 
Schneekoppe, shna’kép-pe (Ger. ) mf. 
Schneidemiihl, shni’de-m4l (Prus.) 
Schoharie, sk6-ha’ré (UV. 8.) 
Schokland, sthoklant (Neth.) 
Schénau, shed’nou (Ger. ) 
Schonbrunn, shetn’brin (Aust. ) 
Schoondijke, schon‘di-ke ON eth.) 
Schoonhoven, s¢hén’h6-ven (Neth.) 
Schouten, sho’ten (5. Pac. Oc.) tsi. 
Schouwen, schou’ven (Neth. 3 tal. 
Schreisheim, shris‘him (Ger. 
Schroon, skrin cu. 8.) 
Schuyler, ski‘lér (U. 8.) 
Schuylkill, skol’kil w. 8.) 
Schwaben (Suabia), shvii’ben (Ger.) 
Schwarzawa, shvirts’a-va (Aust.) r. 
Schwarzburg Rudolstadt, shvirte’borg 
ro’dél-stat (Ger. ) 
Schwarzburg Sondershausen, shvirte’- 
birg z6n’ders-houz-en (Ger. 3 
Schwar2wald, shvirta’vilt (Ger. 
Schweinfurt, ‘shvin‘fort (Ger.) 
Schweiz (Switzerland) shvits (Eur.) 
Schwetzingen, shvets’ing-en (Ger.) 
Schw yz, shvéts (Switz. ) 
hyl, shé] (Hun. and Tur.) r. 
Sil y Islands; sili iandz (Eng.) 
Scinde, sind (Ind) 
Scio, s@'6 (Gr. y 
Scioto, si-d’ts (U. 8.) 
Scituate, sit’yy-at (U. 8.) 
Scombi, ském’bé .) 7. 
Scone, skon (Scot. ) 
Scutari, sko’ta-ré (Eur. Tar; As. Mi) 
Seacombe, s&kum (En if) 
Sealkote, sé-al’két (In ) 
Seattle, se-at’tel (U. 8 
Sebastopol, 8é- ee col: Russ. pron. 
si-vas-top’ol (Rus. ) 
Sebenico (8&-ba’né-k6 (Aust. ) 
Sechuen, se-chwen’ (C ina) prov. 
Sechura, sa-cho’rii (Peru) 6. 
Secunderabad, sé-kun-de-ri-biid’ (ind.) 
Secundra, eé-kan‘dra (Ind.) 
Sedan, s¢- -dot’ (Fr.) 
Sedbergh, sed’bérg (Eng.) 
Sedgemoor, sej’mor (Eng.) 
Seeland (Anglicized form of Danish 
Sjelland), séland (Den. ) tal. 
Sefan, sé-fiin (Tibe t) dst. 
Sefid Rud, sa’féd réd (Per.) r. 
Segamet, 8a- ‘gemet (Mal. Pen.) dist. 
Sego, sa'gd ( 
Segorbe, s4-gor’be (Sp.) 
Segovia, se-gd’vé-4 (Sp.) 
8 se-g0' rit (Sp. ) 
Se arunpur, se-hiirun-pdr’” (Ind.) 
Sehwan, se-win’ (Ind. ) 
Seine, san (Fr.) r. 
Seine Inférieure, sin af-fa-ré-chy’ (Fr.) 


P. 

Seistan, sa-is-ttin’ (Afg. ) 
Selenga, s4-leng’gii (Cent. As.) r. 
Seligenstadt, s4‘li-chen-stat (Ger.) 
Semao, se-mii’6 (East. Arch.) ist 
Semendria, sii-men’dré-& (Tur.) 
Semipalatinsk, se-mi-pa-l#’tinsk” (Rus. ) 
Semirechensk, si-mér-ye-chensk’ (Sib. ) 
Semisopochnoi, se-nii-sd-poch’nd-6 (N. 

Pac. O¢.) isl. 
Sempach, zim’‘pith ye ) 
Sendai, sen-d¥’ (Ja Ps) 
Seneca, sen’e-ka ( 
Senegal, sen-ne-gal’ or Meee gil’ AGA) r. 
Senegambia, sen-e-gim’bé-ii (Af 
Senio, s&’né-d (It.) x. 


h, on. German, ¢h, nacht. 
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Senlis, sih-lés’ (Fr.) 
Sennar or senneets sen-nar (Af) 
Seo de U , 8e’6 de Gr-chelY an ) 
Sepolcro, , sin s&-pol’kro (It.) 
Septimer, sap’té-mer witz.) pass 
Sepulveda, se-pdl-ve*FHA (Sp. ) 
Seraievd, se-ri-ya’v6 (Bosnia) 
Serampore, se-ram- pdr’ (Ind.) 
pe, sir-zhé’pi (Braz. ) dist. 
Serinagur, se-ré-ni-gur (Ind.) 
Seringapatam, se-ring-ga-pa-tam’(Ind_) 
Seringham, se-rin (Ind) 
Serino, sa-ré’nd (It.) 
Serle, sérl (3. Pac.) isl. 
Serohi, ser-6-hé’ (Ind.) 
Serpentaria, sar- pny -té’ré-4 (It.) isl. 
Serpho, sér'{d (Gr.) tsi 
Serritres, sér-ré-ar’ (Fr. ) 
Sesheké, se-she-ké (S. Af.) 
Sesia, sa’'sé-i (It.) r. 
Setubal, s&-té-bil’ (Port. 
Sevan, s4-vin’ (Armen.) 
mir 3% Russ. pron. si-vas-top’ol 
us.) 
Sevenoaks, sev’en-dks (Eng. ) 
pelle, sev'érn ( Eng.) r. dnd.) 
verndroog, se- aoe 
Sevilla, sa-v@lys (Sp. 
Seville (Angliciz Mieieas of 8 
Sevilla), sev’il or se-vil’ (Sp.) 
Sevres, Deux, det sdvr Ve .) dep. 
Sewalik, se-wiilik (Ind) més. 
Sewestan, s4-wes-tin’ (Ate) 
Seychelles, sa-shel’ (Ind. ) isle. 
Shaftesbury, shiifts‘he-ri (Eng. ) 
Shahabad, shi-hi-bid’ Gnd.” 
Shahjehanpoor, shih-je-hin-por’ (Ind.) 
Shamakha, shi-mi’¢h& (Transcauc.) 
Shamo, shii’mé (Cent. As.) des. 
Shanalin, shan-a-lin’ (Cent. As.) més. 
Shanghai, shang- hi’ (China) 
Shannon, shan‘non (Ir.) 
Shapinshay, shap’in-shi (Scot. ) isi. 
Shari or Shary, shi’ri (Cent. Af.) r. 
Shediac, she-dé-&k’ (N. Bruns.) 
Sheerness, shér-nes’ (Eng. ) 
Sheffield, shef’féld (Eng.) 
Shellif, shel-laf’ (Alg.) r. 
Shelagskoi, she-lag’sk6-8 (Sib.) ¢. 
Shenandoah, shen-an-dd’a (U. 3.) 
Shendy, shan’dé Nub.) 
Shense, shen-sé’ (China) 
Shershel, sher-shel’ (Alg.) 
Shetland, shet’land (Scot.) co. 
Shields, shéldz (Eng.) 
Shigatze, shige: 8a (Tibet) 
Shikarpoor, shi kiir-por’ iat. ) 
Shimiyu, shi-mé’yy (Af. 
Shimoga, shi-m0’ga (In y 
SLA ore gan (N. Brun.) tsi. 
Shire, shé’rd (Af.) 1 
Shirwa, shir'wa (Af.) I. 
Shistova, shés-td’va (Bulg.) 
Shoa, sho’s (Af) 
Shoeburyness, shd’be-ri-nes (Eng. ) 
Shohola, shé-hdla (U. 8.) 
Shoreham, shér’am (ng. ) 
marie or Shoshonee, shé-shdé’né 


Shrewsbury, shréz’be-ri (Eng.) 
Shumla, shém4 (Bulg. ) 

Shuster, shis’tér ( Per.) 

Shutargardan, sho’tir-giir’dan (Afg.) 


mt. pass 

Siam, sé-4m’ or si’‘am (As.) 

Siberia, si-bé’ri-a (As.) 

Sibilla, sé-bél'la (1t.) mt. 

Sicily, sin’i-li (It.) tad. 

Siderno, sé-dar’n6 (It.) t 

Sidlaw (Hills), sid’lg (8cot.) 
Sidmouth, sid’muth (Eng. ) 

Sidra, sé/dra (Af. )9- 

Siebeabirgen, zélyen-bir-gen (Aust. ) 
slebanact , z&ben-ge-bér-ge (Ger.) 


Siedlee or Siedletz, séd/lets (Pol.) 

Siemrab, s6-em’rab (Siam) 

Siena, sé-a’nii (It.) 

Sierra Leone, sé-er’rii 16-6’né (W. Af.) 

Sierra Nevada, sé-erré ne-vil’ THa or 
ne-vi'di (Sp. and Calif.) 

Sigmaringen zé¢h-mi amie -en (Ger.) 

Sigrisweil, zé’yrés-vil (Switz. 

Sigtuna, -té’nii (Swe. ) 

Siguantanejo, eé-gwin-ti-ne’tho (Mex.) 

Siguenza, sd-gen’ thi 

Sihut, sé-hut’ (Ar.) 

Sikoku, 8é-k6’ky (Jap. ) sal. 

Silesia, si-1@shi-a (Aust. ) 

Silhet, sil-het’ (Ind.) dést. 

Silistri, #é-lés’tré (Tur. ) 

Silistria, a6-lés'tré-a (Tur. ) 

Silivri, sé-lévré (Tur. ) 





Fate, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér, golden; 
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aileerd séYytin (Swe.) L. 
imabera, s5-mi-ba’ra (Jap. ) 
Simnneee s6-min-kas’ (Sp. } 
Simand, ahé-mond’ (Hung. 
Simbirsk, sém-bérsk’ ue ) 


Simla, ‘ia ( 
Simpicn, oe Fr. pron. sah-plo6n’ 
( 


witz. 

Simusir, praree & Pac.) isl. 
Sinai, si’na (Ar. 
Binde, sind (In a por’ (Ind) 

ingapore, D 
Sing Sing, singsing(C. 8.) 
Sin bryos Ay ye cle) 
Sinjar, sén-jir (As. Tur.) 
Sinnamari, sén-ni-mit-r? (Fr. Gui.) r. 
Sinope, s6-nd’ pa (As. Mi.) 
Siout, s8-dt’ 
Sioux, 26-0 (U. 3) r. 
Siphanto, s&-flin’té (Gr. ) iad. 
Sipotuba, sé-p6-to’ba (Braz ) r. 
Sir-Daria, sér-dii'ré-4 hte As) ?r. 
Sirhind, sér-hind’ (1 (In 
Sir-i-Kol, sér-8-kol Cun As.) 0. 
Sirwan, sér-wiin’ (Per.) 
Sisal, sé-sil’ (Mex.) 
Siseboli, sé-si’bd-lé (Tur. ) 
Sissach, zée’st¢h (Switz.) 
Sisteron, sée-te-rdf’ (Fr.) 
Sistova, sés-t0’vil (Bulg ) 


Si sét’ches (8 

nitte sit’ka (Alneka) isis. 
althtebauras: sit’tin on (Bng.) 
Sivana, sé-vaé’nA (Ind. 
Sivas, 98’viis (Tur.) 
Siwah, 98’wa (Eg.) 
Sjeelland, syel'lin (Den.) 
§ latind, ski-gii-stcil’stén (Nor.) 
Skagen, aki’gen (Den.) ¢. 

Skager-Rack, ski’ger-riik (N. Sea) 
Skagit, skag’it (Brit. Col.) r. 
Skalitz, shki’léts (tine) 
Skanderborg, skin’der- 
Skaneateles, skan-é-at‘les (U. 
Skaraborg, skiri-bérg (Swe. ) dist. 
Skelleftea, skal-lif’ta-6 (Swe. ) 
Skelligs, skelligz (Ir.) Aon 
Skerries, ske’riz (Scot.; Ir.) 
Skerryvore, sker-ri-vor’ (Hebrides) 
Skiatho, ekéu-thé (Gr.) isl. 
Skibbereen, skib-bér-én’ (Ir.) 
Skiddaw, skid’da (Eng. ) se 
Sklelskor, spies pen) 


Sliebhbloom, slév-blon’ (Ir.) mete. 
Sliebhdonard, slév-don’ird (Ir.) mé. 


SHiedrecht, slédrecht (Neth.) 
Sligo, sli’ sey -) 0. 
Slough, 


u (Eng.) 
Sluis, siois (Neth.) 
Smaiiholm, smal’um (8cot.) 
Smethwick, smeTH'ik (Eng.) 
Smichew, sméthev (Bohem. ) 
Smidlen, smei’len (Nor.) isl. 
Smolensk, sm6-lensk’ ate 
Smyrna, smér‘na (As. Mi) 
pbetelsieutl eni-fels-ycuk’yl (Iceld.) 


Rnechastten: sni’het-ten (Nor.) mf. 
Sucen se bereen: sna‘yv-ber-gen (8. Af.) 


Snizort “Loch, loch anf’zort (Scot.) 

Snohomish, sn6-hé’mish (U. 8.) 

Snowdon, sné’den (Eng. 3 

Snyatin, anya vet (Aust. 

Soar, sdr (Eng. 

Soay, 80’A (Sem y ‘tials. 

Sobieslau, 96-bé-es ou (Bohem.) 

Sobraon, s6-bri’on Ind.) 

Socorro, 80-kor’rd (U. S.; Mex.) 

Socotra, s6-ké’tri, (Ind. Oc.) tel. 

Socuellamos, 86- ky-el-ly#’m6s (Sp.) 

Sdderkoping or Sdéderkjéping, set-der- 
cheip’éng (Swe.) 

Budertelee, s6 seli-dar-tal’ga (Swe. ) 

Soemanap, 80-mii-nap’ t. Arch.) 

Soerabaya, enitgat lr Java) 

Soerakarta, 9}-rii-kiir’té (Java) 

Soest, zetst (Ger.) 

Sofala, 96-f4'li (E. Af.) dist. 

Sofia, 95-fé’a (Bulg. ) 

Bopnetord, sowna (yor (Swe) 
efjor na-fyor (Swe. 

pea 8o’‘ham g:) 

Sohar, ‘sd-hir’ ( r.) 

Soignies, swa-ny’ (Bel. ) 

Soissons, swas-sdh’ (Fr.) 

Sokoto, 8-ka'td (Cent. Af.) 

Solana, 86-14’na (Sp.) 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; _ tub, byl; 


Solander, sd-lan‘’dér (N. ZL) rad. 

Solent, sd‘lent ( .) sea 

Soleames, s6-lam’ (Fr.) 

Soleure, 9d-leir’ (Switz ) 

Solfatara, 951-fi-ta'rs (1t.) 2 

Solferino, 951-fa-ré’no (It.) 

Solihull, 26-li-hul (Eny. ) 

Solikamsk, s}-lé-kamsk’ :Rus ) 

Solingen, 20/ling-en (Ger.) 

Solipaca, s6-lé.pa’ka It.) 

Solofra, s6-10'fra It.) 

Solola, 35-1014 (Mex.) 

Solothurn, s616-térn (Switz ) 

Solre le chatean, solr lé shi-t&’ ( Fr.) 

Solsona, 951-s0'n4 (Sp. ) 

Sdlvesborg, sei)’ vas-Lorg (Swe. ) 

Solway, sol’wa (Scot. ) 

Somauli (Country), s6-mag1é iE. Af.) 

Sombrerete, s6m- re’te Mee? 

Somerset, sum’ér-set (Eng 

Somersham, sum’ Pree Sot (Eng.) 

Somlyo, s0m’‘1y6 (Transy].) 

Sommariva, s6m-ma- bd (It.) 

Somme, som (Fr. ) 

Sommeisdijk, som’ melz-dik (Neth) 

Sommi¢res, s6-mé-ar’ (Fr. ) 

Somnath or Somnsuth, som-nit’, som- 
nath’ (Ind.) 

Sondershausen, z6n'derz-hour’en (Ger. ) 

Sondrio, sdn’dré-5 (It.) 

Sone, Soane, or Sun, son (Ind) r. 

Songari, s5n-gi-re’ (China) r. 

Song-ca, song-ki’ (Anam) r. 

Sonmeanee, son-méa-ii'né (Beluch ) 

Sonoma, 86-nd’ma (U. 8.) 

Sonora, ‘80-n0'rii ( oi 

Sonseca, sén-se’kii (8p.) 

Sonsonate, sdn- wer te (Afex.) 

Soodan, s0-diin’ (Af 

Soorabaya, a-rii-bs’yi (Java) 

Sophia, s5-fé4 (Tur. j 


P.) 
Soriano, s6-ré-a'nd ge 
Sorde, 8d’re-e (Den.; Nor.) tel. 
Sorrento, sor-ran’td (It.) 
Sotto Marina, s5t’td ma-ré’na (It.) tal. 
Soturba, s6-tor’ba as Nubia) sat. 
Soudan, s6-diin’ 
Souillac, 80-1 ce 8t-yik’ (Fr.) 
Soukgoum- Kalé, sok-gém-ki-la’ (Rus. ) 
Sourabaya, s-ra-bii’ya (Java) 
Sourdeval, sdr-de-viil’ (Fr.) 
Sousa, 90’s4 (Tunis) 
Souterraine, La, li si-ter-ran’ ( Fr.) 
Southampton, south-amp’ton ( Eng.) 
Southend, south-end’ (Eng. ) 
Southwark, south’ ark; colloquially 
suTH ark (Eng. ) 
Bouvigny, s6-vé-nye’ (Fr.) 
Bouzdal, siz’diil (Rus ) 
Spa, spa; Fr. amid Flemish pron. spa 
(Bel) 
Spalatro, spli-li'trd (Aust ) 
Spalding, s pal'ding (Eng.) 
Spandau, epin'dou (P rus.) 
Spangenberg, spling’en-berg (Ger.) 
Bpartel, spir'tel (Af.) ¢ 
Spartivento, spir-té-win'ts (Tt) e. 
Speier or Spey er, epl'er (Ger ) 
Spelghtstown, eplits'toun (W. Ind.) 
Bpessart, spes‘irt (Ger, ) mts, 
Spey, spa (Scot.) r. 
Spezzia, spat'ts@a (Gr.) ul 
Sphagia, sfi-ge'a (Gr.) ial 
Sphakia, sfl-ké'a (Crete) 
Spiez, spéta (Awitz.) 
Spilsby, spilz’bi (Eng.) 
Spinazzola, spe-nlit'te5-l& (1t.) 
Bpineto, spe-na’'to (1t.) 
Spires (English name for Speier), spirz 
{ (ner. } 
Spiridione, spe-rt-dé-'na (Gr.) 
Spitalfields, spit'al-féldz ( Eng.) 
Spithead, spit’‘hed (Eng. ) 
Bpitzbergen, epéte-ber'gen (Arc. Oc.) 
Spligen, spli'gen (Switz ) paras. 
Spoleta, spre+la'té (It) 
Bporades, =por'a-dés (Gr.) ials, 
Spree, epra (Prua.) r. 
Sprogie, nen eee et ) iat. 
Squam, skwom (U. 8 .) id. 
Sruarar are: akwél-li’e ha (It) ‘: 
reaagh a ur) 
Stabic, ¢ ath’ bs-6 > witz.) 
Stadacona, sta-dak’o-na (Can. ) 
Stadthagen, stat en (Ger.) 
Staeden, st&’den (Bei.) 
8 one, sté-nyd’naé (It) tsds 
§ or eae sta-lim’né, sta- 
ge, ng. 
Stamboul, stiim-bdl’ ri 


oil, pound; ch,chain; = g, go; 


Stampalia, sttim-pi-lé/a (Gr.) ial. 

Stampfen, shtamp’fen (Hung. ) 

Stancho, stan’k6 (Gr. ) sel. 

Stanhope, stan’hop (Eng. ) 

Stanislaus, stan-is-lou’ (Califor. ) 

Stanmore, stan’mor (Eng.) 

Stanovoi, stan’o-v6-é (As) nits. 

Stanstead, stan’sted (Eng. ) 

Stapleton, sta’pl-ton (Eng. ) 

Staraja Russa, stii-rii’yii rée’sa (Rus. ) 

Staritza, sti’rét-sa (Rus. ) 

Starkenbach, stir’ken-bich (Bohem.) 

Staro Constantinow, sti/rd kon-stan-té- 
nof’ (Rus.) 

Starodoub, sti-r6-déb’ (Rus. ) 

Staten Isl., sta’ten (U. S.; Tierra del 
Fuego) 

Staubbach, stoub’bé¢h Gwitz.) 

Staunton, stan’ton (U. 3.) 

Stavanger, sti’ving-gar (Nor.) 

Staveley, stav’li (Eng) 

Stavelot, sti-ve-16’ (Bel.) 

Stavenisse, sti’ve-nis-se (Neth.) 

Stavoren, sti’vo-ren (Neth.) 

Stavropol, stiv’rdé-pol (Rus. ) 

Stayley, sta’li (Eng. ) 

Steenkerque, stan’kerk (Bel.) 

Steenwijkerwolde, stan-vi’ker-vol-de 
(Neth.) ; 

Steep-Holmes, stép’hémz (Eng. ) tal. 

Steiermark, sti’er-mirk (Aust.) 

Steinach, stin’ich (Ger.) r. 

Steinau, stin’ou (Ger. ) 

Steinfort, stin’fért (Neth.) 

Stellenbosch, stel‘len-bosth (S. Af.) 

Stelvio, stal’vé-6 (Alps) pase. 

Stenhousemuir, sten’hous-myor (Scot. ) 

Stepney, step’ni (Eng.) 

Sternberg, stirn’bairg (Aust.; Ger.) 

Stettin, stat’tén (Prus.) 

Stevenage, sté’ven-1j (Eng. ) 

Stevenston, sté’ven-ston (Scot. ) 

Steuben, styo’ben or styy-ben’ (U. 8.) 

Stewarton, styyart-on (Scot. ) 

Steyer, sti’er (Aust. ) 

Stikine, sti-kén’ (N. Am.) r. 

Stilsserjoch, stél’ser-y6¢h (Aust.) 

Stinchar, stin’shir (Scot.) r. 

Stirling, stér'ling (Scot. ) 

Stobnica, stob-nét’sa (Pol.) 

Stockholm, stok’hélm (Swe.) 

Stolbovoi, stol-b6’vd-é (Arc. Oc.) sal. 

Stolwijk, stdl’vik (Neth.) 

Stonehaven, stén-ha’ven (Scot.) 

Stonehenge, stén’henj (Eng. ) 

Stonehouse, ston’hous (Eng. ) 

Stoneykirk, sto/ni-kérk (Scot. 

Stonington, sto’ning-ton (U. S.) 

Storeheddinge, stér-had’déng-a (Den. ) 

Stornoway, stor’nd-wa (Scot. ) 

Storsjon, stér’syetin (Swe) l. 

Stotteritz, stelit’te-réts (Ger.) 

Stour, stour (Eng.) r. 

Stourbridge, stér’brij (Eng. ) 

Stourport, stér’port (Eng. ) 

Stow, std (Eng.; Scot.; U. 8.) 

Stowmarket, std‘miir-ket (Eng.) 

Strabane, strii-ban’ (Ir.) 

Strachan, stra’¢han (Scot.) 

Strachur, stra-chur’ (Scot.) 

Stradella, strii-dal’li (It.) 

Strakonitz, stri’k6-néts ( Aust.) 

Stralen, stril’en (Ger.) 

Stralsund, stral’zont (Prus.) 

Strambino, striim-be’nd (It. ) 

Stranorlar, strii-nor’lir (Ir. ) 

Stranraer, stran-riir’ (Scot. ) 

Strasbourg (French name of Strass- 
burg), stris-bdr’ (Ger. ) 

Strassburg, stris’birg or stris birch 
(Ger. ) 

Stratford-upon-Avon, strat” ford-u- 
pon-a’ven (Eng. ) 

Strathaven, strath-a’vn, colloquially 
stra’vn (Scot. ) 

Strathblane, strath-blan’ (Scot. ) 

Strathboyie, strath-b6’gi (Scot. ) 

Strathearn, strath-érn’ (Scot.) 

Strathfleldsaye, strath-féld’sa (Eng. ) 

Strathkinnes, strath-kin’nes (Scot.) 

Strathmiglo, strath-mig’l6 (Scot. ) 

Strathyre, strath-ir (Scot. ) 

Strichen, strich’en (Scot.) 

Strijen, stri’en (Neth.) 

Stromboli, strom’bé-1é (It.) isf. 

Stromness, strom-nes’ (Scot.) 

Stromoe, stretim’eb-e (Faroe Isls.) tsl. 

Stronachlacher, stron-a¢h-lach’ér 
(Scot. ) 

Stronsay, stron’sa (Scot.) isl. 

Strontian, stron’shi-an; locally, stron- 
té’‘an (Scot. ) 

Strood, stréd (Eng.) 

Stroud, stroud (Eng.) 
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Stroudwater, stroud’wa-tér (Eng. ) 
Stubbekjébing, stdb-be-kysab’eng 


(Den.) 
Stuhlweissenburg, stél-vis’en-birg 


(Hung.) 
Stuttgart, styt’girt (Ger. ) 
Stuyvesant, sti’ve-sant (U. S.) 
Styria, stiri-a (Aust.) 
Suabia, swa’bi-a (Ger. ) 
Suaheli, sy-a-ha'lé (Af.) 
Suakin, sy-akin (Eg. 
Subiaco, syb-é-8’ko (It.) 
Subtiapa, syb-té-h’p4 (Cent. Am.) 
Succadana, syk-ki-di’ni (Borneo) dist. 
Suchona, sy-chd’na (Rus.) r. 
Sucre, s0‘kre (Bol.) 
Suczawa, 8d-chi’vié (Aust.) 
Sudbury, sud’be-ri (Eng. ) 
Sudetes, sd-da’tas (Ger.) mts. 
Sueca, sy-e’ki (Sp. ) 
Suez, sy’ez (Eg.) 
Suffolk, suffok (Eng. ) 
Suippes, swép (Fr.) 
Suir, shor (Ir.) r. 
Suisun, sy-é-sdn’ (U. 8.) 
Sukkur, suk-kur’ rer 
Suledal, s01a-dil (Nor.) 
Suliman or Sulaiman, 81)-li-min’ (Afg.) 
amie. 
Sulina, so-l@n& (Ronm.) r. 
Sulitjelma, s0-1¢-chal’ma (Swe.) mé. 
Sulmona, sd1]-m0’ni (It) 
Sultanieh, sdl-ta-né’e (Per.) 
Sulzbach, zdlts’bath (Ger.) 
Sulzer Belchen, sol’tser bel’¢hen (Ger. ) 


me, 
Sumanap, 80-mii-nlip’ (East. Arch.) 
Sumatra, s6-mii’tri (East. Arch.) ted. 
Sumbawa, s06m-bii’wi (East. Arch.) 


tal, 
Sumbhulpoor, sum-bul-pdr’ (Ind.) 
Sumiswald, z26’més-vilt (Switz. ) 
Sunart, syn’‘ért (Scot. ) inlet 
Sunda, sun‘da (East. Arch.) tsls. sé. 
Sunderbunds, syn’dér-bunds (Ind.) 
Sunderland, sun’dér-land (Eng. ) 
Sungie- Ujong,sun-gé--jong’ (Mal. Pen.) 
tst 


Sungora, sun-g6’ra (Siam. ) 

Surat, so-rit’ (Ind. ) 

Surbiton, sér’bi-ton (Eng.) 

Surinam, s86-ré-niim’ (S. Am.) 

Surrey, su’ri (Eng.) 

Surtshellir, sérts-helér (Iceld.) 

Suruga, 8y-rd’ga (Jap.) 

Susquehanna, sus-kwé-han’na (U. 8.) 

Sussex, sus‘seks (Eng. ) 

Sutherland, sutTH’ér-land (Scot. ) 

Sutlej, sut’lej (Ind.) r. 

Suwalki, sd-viil’/ki (Rus. 

Suwanne, su-wa’/né (U. 8.) r. 

Suwarrow, sd-wir'rd (S. Pac.) tele. 

Svanike, svii/né-ka (Den.) 

Svartsjée, svirt’sych-e (Swe.) 

Sveaborg, sva't-borg (Rus. ) 

Sverige, sva’rd-ge (native name of 
Sweden) 

Swabia. See Suabia. 

Swaffham, swaf’am (Eng. ) 

Swale, swal (Eng.) r. 

Swansea, swon’zé (Eng.) 

Swanwick, swon’ik (Eng. ) 

Swatow, swit’ou (China) 

Sweaborg, sva’d-borg (Rus.) 

Swedona, swe-dd’na (U. 8.) 

Sweira, swé’ra (Mar.) 

Swellendam, svel’en-dam (S. Af.) 

Sweveghem, sva’va-gem (Bel. ) 

Swinemiinde, své’ne-mdn-de (Prus.) 

Swinford Regis, swin’fuord ré’jis 


(Eng. ) 
Switzerland, ewit’sér-land (Eur.) 
Sydenham, sid’en-am (Eng. ) 
Sydney, sid’ni (Austral ) 
Syene, sI-@né (Eg. ) 
Syhoon, si-hon’ (As.) r. 
Sylhet, sil-het’ (Ind. ) 
Syra, s6’rii (Gr. ) tal. 
Syracuse, si‘ri-kyoz (U. 8.) 
Syria, si’ri-a (As) 
Syrmia, sér’mé-4 (Aust. ) dist. 
Syzran, syz’ran (Rus. ) 
87abadka, so-bod’ko (Hung. ) 
Szabolcs, si’bdlch (Hung.) co. 
Szalad, so-lod’ (Hung.) 
Szamos, so-mosh’ (Hung.) 7. 
Szasz Regen, sis ra’gen (Transy).) 
Szaszvaros, sis-vii/rosh (Transyl.) 
Szathmar, sot-mitr’ (Hung.) 
Szczuczin, shcho’chin (Pol. ) 
Szegedin, seg’e-dén (Hung.) 
Gzekely, 8a-kaly’ (Transyl.) 
Szigeth, s&get (Hung.) 
gzombathely, som-bo-taly’ (Hung.) 
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Taasinge, td‘séng-4 (Den. ) isl. 
Tabarca, t4 bark (Af.) isl. 
Tabaria, ti-b&-réa (Syr.) 
Tabasco, ti-biis’kd (Mex.) 
Tabatinga, ti-bii-tén’gii (Braz. ) 
Tabernas, ti-ber’nis (Sp. ) 
Taboa, ti-b6's (Port) 
Taboga, ti-bd’gii (Col.) isl. 
Tabreez or Tabriz, ti-bréz’ (Per.) 
Tabria, t&’bré-4 (W. Af.) 
Tacarigua, ti-ki-ré’gw& (Venez, ) U. 
Tacazze, ta-kat’sa (Abyss.) r. 
Tachira, ta-ché'ra (Venez.) 
Tacl , tiik-1H- (Tibet) 
Tacloban, tdk-16-bin’ (Philip.) 
Tacna, tak’né (Peru) 
Tacoary, t4-k6-&-ré’ (Braz.) r. 
Tacuba, ti-k6’bi (Mex. ) 
Tacunga, La, 18 tui-kon’git (Ecuad.) 
Tadcaster, tad’kas-tér (Eng.) 
Tadjurah, tid-jé’ra (E. Af.) 
Tadousac, ti-d6-sik’ (Can.) 
Tafalla, ti-fil’ly4 (Sp.) 
Tafelneh, ti-fal’ne (Mar.) 
Tafilelt, tt-fé-lelt’ (Mar. 
Taganrog, tt- -rog’ (Rus.) 
Taghkanic, tok’hon-tk (U. 8.) 
Taghmon, tach’mon (Ir.) 
Tagliamento, té-lyi-man’to (It.) r. 
Tagliocozzo, ti-lyd-két’tsd vt) 
Tagodast, tee v4 (Mar. 

agus, ta’gus (Sp.) r. 
Tahiti, ta he'te (8. Pac. Oc.) isl. 
Tahoe, ta-hd’ (Califor. ) @. 
Tahura, ta-hd’ra (Sand. Isls.) iad. 
Tain, tan (Scot.); taf (Fr.) 
Taiyuenfoo, ti-yy-en’fo” (China) 
Tajo A ae name of Tagus), ti’¢hd 

(Sp. 

Tajoora, ti-jd’ra (E. Af.) 
Takei Soleiman, tuch’té sd-li- min’ 
( 


Afg.) 
Ta-kiang, ti-ké-ang’ (China) r. 
Takinos, té’ké-nds (Tur.) 0. 
Takow, ta-kou’ (China) 
Talanti, tié-lin’té (Gr.) ch. 
Talavera, de la Reina, ti-li-ve’rd de lt 
re-é’nii (Sp.) 
Talbot, tal’bot (U. 8.) 
Talcaguana, til-ki-gwi'nit (Chile) 
Taliabo, ti-lyi’bdé (East. Arch.) tel. 
Talicote, ti1é-k6t (Ind. 
Talladega, tal-la-dé’ga (U. 8.) 
Tallahassee, til-li-hiis’sé (U. S.) 
Tallahatchie, tul-l&-hdt’ché (U. 8.) 


Tamandaré, té-miin-di-ra’ (Braz. ) b. 


g.) 
Tamarugal, ti-mii-ro’gal (S. Am.) 
Tamatave, ti-mi-tiv’ (Madag. ) 
Tamaulipas, tii-mi-q-lé’piis (Mex.) 
Tambelan, tim-ba-lin’ (East. Arch.) isl. 
Tame, tam (Eng. ) r. 
Tamega, th-me’gi (Sp.) r. 
Tamiagua, ti-m6é-8’gwii (Mex. ) 
Tamlaght, tam-light’ (Ir.) 
Tampico, tim-pé’k6 (Mex.) 
Tanadice, tan’‘a-dis (Scot. 
Tan ti-ni’gd (Aleut. Isis.) isl. 
Tanah, ti’ni (Eg.) 
Tanakeke, ti-nii-ka’ka(East. Arch. tals. 
Tananarivo, ti-nd-ni-ré’'v6 (Madag.) 
Tanaro, ti-ni’‘rd (It.) 7. 
Tanderagee, tan-de-ra-gé’ (Ir.) 
Tanganyika, tan-gan-yéka (Af.) U 
Tangermiinde, tung’er-mdQn-de (Prus.) 
Tangier, tan-jér (Af.) 
Tangipahoa, tan-ji-pa-hd’(U. 8.) 
Tanjore, tan-jér’ (Ind.) 
Taormina, tii-6r-mé’nii (Sic. ) 
Taos, ti’és, almost tous (U. S.) 
Tapajos, ti-pi/zhds (Braz.) r. 
Tapera, ti-pa’ri (Braz. ) 
Tapisi, ti-pée’sé (S. Am.) r. 
Tappanooly Bay, tap-p&-no1é ba (Sum- 


atra) 
Taptee, tap-té’ (Ind.) r. 
Taquari, ti-kwit-ré’ (Braz.) r. 
Tarakai, ti-rit-ki’ (As.) tl. and g. 
Taranaki, ti-ri-ni’ké (N. Zd.) 
Tarancon, ti-riin-k6n’ (Sp.) 
Taranto, ti-riin’t6 (It.) 
Tarapaca, ti-ri-pii-ki’ (Peru) 
Tararua, tii-rii-ro’a (N. Zi.) 
Tarascon, ti-riis-k6h’ (Fr.) 
Tarasp, ti-riisp’ (Switz. ) 


j, job; , yes; TH, then; th, thin. — . French, vie, bit; Dbiet, neuf; hf, on. German, ¢h, nacht. 
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Tarawera, tit-ri-wa’ra (N. Zd.) 0. 
Tarazona, ti-raé-tho’nii (Sp.) 
Tarbagatai, tar-bi-gii-ti’ China) dist. 
Tarbert, tar’bért (Scot.) 

Tarbes, tirb (Fr. ) 

Tarbolton, tir-bél’ton Scot.) 
Tardenois, tur-de- -nwa’ (Fr.) diet. 
Tarifa, ti-re’fi (Sp.) 

Tarija, ti-ré’chh (BoL) 

Tarim, tié-rém’ (East. Turk.) r. 
Tarn, tirn (Fr.) 

Tarnopol, tér-nd’pol (Aust. ) 
Tarnow, tur’nd (Aust. ) 
Tarnowitz, tar’né6-véts (Prus. 
Tarporley, tir’por-li a, 
Tarragona, tir-ri-g0’ * ie 
Tarrasa, tir-ri’sit 


Tashkent, ash keot! at) 
Tashlidge, tish'li-je 
Tasmania, taz-ma i (8. Peo. Oc.) del, 
Tassisudon, tiis-sé-s0’dén utan) 
Taubate, ta-y-bi’ta (Braz. 
Taulignan, t6-la-nyon’ Yr) 
Taunton, tan’ton (En 
Taunus, tou'nts (Ger. ) més. 
Taupo, ta’y- -pd (N. Zit.) 2. 
Tauranga, ti-y-ran’ a (N. a. 
Taurida, tou’ri-da (Rus 
Taurus, ta’ras (As. Mi. ) ants. 
Tavannes, té-vin’ (Switz.) 
Taverna, ti-var/nk (It.) 
Taviano, ti-vé-i'nd (It. ) 
Tavignano, ti-va-ny4’nd (It.) r. 
Tavira, ti-vé’rit (Port. 
Tavistock, tav‘is-tok (Eug.) 
Tavolara, ta-v6-li'ri tt) yal. 
Tavoy, ti-voi’, (Brit. prov, 
Tawasthuus, ta- vist his ( us.) 
Tawrow, taf-rof’ (Rus. ) 
Tayabas, ti-yi’bas (East. Arch.) 
Tayf, ti-6f (Arab.) 
Taytao, ti-ta’6 (S. Am.) ¢. 
Tazeen, til-zén’ OP 8) 
Tazewell, taz’wel 
Tch. Names beginning vith this com- 
bination see under Ch. 
Teano, ta-i’nd CATA 
Tebessa, té-bas'sh 
Tecolotian, te kot u oem) 
Tecumseh, té-kum’se (U. 
Tees, téz (Eng Pr. 
Teflis, tet-Iéa" (‘'ranscauc. ) 
Tegernsee, ta’gern-za (Ger. ) l. 
Tegucigalpa, te-gd-s ob. gal pe (Hond.) 
Teguise, te-gé’se (Ca Is.) 
ama, ta- hi’ma (Ar. ); te-ha’ma 
(Califor. 
Teheran, te-he-rin’ (Per.) 
Tehuacan, te-wii‘kin (Mex. 
Tehuantepec, te-win’te-pek (Mex.) 
Teify, ti’vé Cyales) r. 
Tolon vo Nei aes th (Eng.) 
eignmout n’mu 
Teith, téth (Scot.) r. 
Tejent, ta-jent’ (Per.) r. 
Tejutla, te-chot/la (Cent. Am.) 
Tekama, te-ka’ma (U. 8.) 
Telembi, tel-em-bé’ 
Tellicherry, tel-li- che'ri (Ind. 5 
Telugu, tel-d-g0’ (Ind. pve. 
Temacin, ta’ n(A 
Temascaltepec, te- ey kil’ te - pek 


) 

Temblenie, tam-ble’ke (8p.) 

Teme, tém (Eng. ) r. 

Temerin, ta’ms, rin (Hung.) 

Temes, té-mesh’ (Hung.) 

Temesvar, té-mesh-vir’ (Hung. ) 

Temiscaming, te- mis’ka-ming (Can.) t. 

Temiscouata " te-mis-ky-#'ta (Can. yt 

Temnikow, tem-né-kof’ (Rus. 

Templemore, tem- pel mor (Ir.) 

Templeuve, tah-pleav’ (B Be Rox ) 

Tenancingo, te-na&n- aa) ex.) 

Tenasserim, te-nas’se-rim o brit Bur.) 

Tenbury, ten’be-ri (Eng. ) 

Tenby, ten’bi (Wales) 

Tendra, ten‘dra (Rus. ) isi. 

Tenedos, ta’né-dos (Tur.) 

Teneriffe, ten-ér-if’; Spanish, Tenerife, 
te-ne-ré’fe. 

Tenes, ta’nds (Alg.) 

Tenghistoun, ten-gis-tin’ (Per. 

Te Nor, tan’gré nor (Tibet) . 

Tenimber, ta-ném’ber (East. Arch.) tsle. 

Tennessee, ten-nes-sé (U. 8.) 

Tensift, tan-acft’ (Maroc. 

Tenterden, ten’tér-~jen e ) 

Teora, ta-6’rit (It. 

Teotihuacan, tex 6-té-wii’kiin (Mex.) 

Tepic, te-ptk’ (M ox.) 

Toeplitz, pists (Bohem.) 


Fite, far, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér, golden; 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Tequamenon, te-kwam’e-non (U. 8.) 

Tequendama, te-ken-di’ma (Col. ) 

Tequia, te-ké’4 (Col.) 

Teramo, ter’é-m6 (It.) 

Terceira, tar-si’é-ra (Azores) isi. 

Tercero, ter-se’r6 (8. Am.) r. 

Terchova, tar-¢hd’vo (Hung.) 

Terek, ta’rek (Rus. ) r. 

Tergovist, tar-g6-véat’ (Tur.) 

Termini, tar’mé-né (It.) 

Termoli, tar’m6-\é (It. ) 

Termonde, tar-mdn‘da (Be (Belg.) 

Ternate, tar-na’td (East. A ) sale. 

Terni, tar'né (It. ) 

Terracina, tar-ré-ché’na (It.) 

Terra di Lavoro, tarri dé 1A-vo'rd It.) 

Terrason, tar-rd-soh’ (Fr. 

Terrebonne, ter-bon’ (Can.; U. 8.) 

Terregles, ter- reg’elz (Seot.) 

Terre Haute, ter’re hét (U. 5 ) 

Terressa, tar-res’sa (Ind. Oc.) wi. 

Terricciuola, vers (It.) 

Teruel, te-ry-el’ Gp.) 

Teschen, ta’shen (Aust.) 

Tessin, tas-sén’ (Switz. ) 

Testigos, tas-té’gde (S. Am.) ial. 

Tetbury, tet’be-ri (Eng. ) 

Tete, tata (E. Af.) 

Téte Noire, tat-nwar (Switz.) pase 

Teterow, ta'ta-rd (Ger. 

Tetewan, tet-e-win’ (Mar.) 

Tettenhall Regis, tet‘ten-hal réjie(Eng.) 

Tetuan, tet-y-an’ (Mar.) 

Teufelsbriicke, toi’fels-brik-ke (Switz. ) 

Teulada, ta-y lads (It.) ¢. 

Teutoburgerwald, toi-t6-bir’ ger-vilt 
er 

Tevere, ta’va-ra (It.) r. 

Teverone, ta-va-rd'na (It.) r. 

Teviot, ta’vi-ot Scot.) r. 

Tewksbury, tyé -ri (Eng. ) 

Texas, teks‘as (U.S.) 

Texel, teks’el (Neth.) tsi. 

Tezcuco, tes-ko’k6 (Mex.) 

Thame, tam (Eng. ) 

Thames, temz (Eng.) r. 

Thanet, Isle of, than’et (Eng. ) 

Thann, tan (Fr.) 

Tharanadt, té’/rii-nid (Ger.) 

Thaso, thii’sd (Aig. Sea) isl. 

Thaumaco, thou’mi-k6 (Gr. ) 

Thaxted, thaks’ted (Eng.) 

Thaya, ti’y4 (Aust.) r. 

Thayetmayo, tha-yet-m!’d (Brit. Bur.) 

The 4, _the-val (Eg.) 

Thebes hébz ( ung) 


Therapia, ur.) 

Therapie, thir tease onatat (Hung.) 
Thermia, thér'mé-ii (Gr.) tal. 
Thermopyle, thér-mop’i-lé (Gr.) pass 
Thessaly, thes’sa-li (Tur., Gr.) prov. 
Thetford, thet’ ford (Eng. ) 

Thiagur, 'tha-a- i oe (Ind. ) 
Thian Chan, the-an ‘han (Mongol.) 


mts. 

Thibet, ti-bet’ (As.) 

Thierachern, tér’t-chern (Switz. ) 

Thiers, té-ar’ (Fr.) 

Thin: woe téng-vil-lii- vil’ten 
(Ic 

Thionville, té-oh-vél’ (Fr.) 

Thirsk, théersk (Eng.) 

Thisted, tés’ted ery 

Thiviers, té-v6-a’ (Fr. 

Thogit t Chumo, how chi’md (Cent. 


As.) 
Thomar, t5-mu&r (Port.) 
Thone, té‘ne (Ger. ) 
Thonex, té-na’ (Fr.) 
Thonon, té-ndh’ (Fr.) 
Thorald, thor’ald (Can.) 
Thorda, tér’da (Austr.) 
Thorn, térn (Neth.; Prus.) 
Thornaby, thor na-bi (Eng. ) 
Thorne, thorn (Eng. 
Thornhill, thorn’hi (Eng. Scot.) 
Thornliebank, thorn’li- bangk (Scot. ) 
Thordée, té6’reu-e (Den.) isl. 
Thorshilla, tors-hel’la (Swe. ) 
Thorshavn, tdrs-hdvn’ (Farce Isls.) 
Thouars, ti-lir’ (Fr.) 
Thourout, té-rdt’ (Belg.) 
Throckmorton, throk’mor-ton (U. 8.) 
Throndhjem, trén’yem (Nor.) 
Thuin, td-ah’ mite lg.) 
qhun, tin (S 

u, torgou (Switz) 

tir ngerwald, t0’ring-er-valt (Ger.) 

Thurineia thyé-rin’ji-a (Ger. ) 
Thurles, thériz (Ir.) 
Thurso, thér’so (Scot.) 

de Cacem, San, sin té-Wgé de 

‘seh (Port.) 
tub, byl; 


pine, pin; note, not, mive; 





Tia-Huanaco, té’4-wa-ni"k6 (Bol ) 
Tiber, ti’bér (It.) 
Tiberias, ti-bé’ri-as (Syr.) 7. 
Tibesti, té-bes-té’ (Af.) 
Tibet, ti-bet’ (A8.) 
Tiburon, té-by-ron’ (Hayti) 
Ticao, té-ki’6 (East. Arch.) ial. 
Tichborn, tich’born (Eng.) 
Ticino, té-cha’nd (It.) 
Ticonderoga. ti-kon- he. ré’ga (U. 8.) 
Ticul, té-kél’ (Mex.) 
Tideuham, ti‘den-am (Eng. ) 
Tideswell, tidz’wel (Eng. ) 
Tidore, té-dér’ (East. Arch.) ial. 
Tiene, té-A’na (It.) 
Tien-pe, té-en-pé’ (China) 
Tientasin, ti-en’tsen” (China) 
Tieté, té-a’ta (Braz.) r. 
Tiflis, tif-lée’ (Transcauc.) 
Tighnabruaich, ti-na-bro’ath (Scot.) 
Tigre, t&’ gra (Mex.) r. 
Tigré, té-gra’ (Abyss.) dist. 
ti’gris (Tur.) r. 

Ti ola, te-chd’la (Sp. ) 
Ti Afar, tal i-fiir’ gw 
Tilbury, til’be-ri ( 
Tillicoultry, til-li- kortri (Scot.) 
Tilsit, tél’zét (Prus.) 
Timballer, tim-ba-lér’ (U. 8.) 6. 
Timbuctoo, tim- buk'to (Af.) 
Timimoun, té-mé-mon’ (N. Af.) 
Timok, té-mok’ ie r. Ir.) 

moleague, tim-6- (ir. 
Timor, té-mdr (East. Arch.) 6@. 
Timor. -laut, té-mér-lout’ (East. Arch.) 


tal, 
Tinchebray, tahsh-bra’ (Fr.) 
Tindaro, tén-da‘rd ro (It. Ja 
Tinfleld, tén’fyel (Nor.) mt. 
Tinhosa, tin-ho’s& (China) isi 
Tinnevelly, tin’ ne-vel-le ind. ) 
Tinos, té’nos (Gr.) tal. 
Tinto, tén’td (S8p.) r. 
Tintwiatle, tin’twis-el (Eng. ) 
Tioern, che chedrn (Swe. ) ssi. 
Tioga, 60 ga fa (U. S.) r. 
Tiotde, té-d’teu-e (N or.) tel. 
Tipitapa, té-pé-ti’pé (Cent. Am.) r. 
Tippecanoe, tip-pe-ka-ndo’ (U. 8.) 
Tipperah, tip’e-ra (Ind.) 
Tipperary, tip-pé-ra‘ri (Ir.) 

Tirajana, té-ra-¢hi‘na (Can. Islds.) 
Tirano, té-ra’n6 (It. ) 
Tiraspol, té-riis’pol (Rus) 
Tireboli, té-ra’vd-lé (Tur. ) 
Tiree, ti-re’ (Scot. ) tal. 
Tirhoot, tir-hot’ (Ind.) 
Tirlemont, térl-mdnh’ ( Belg.) 
Tirnova, tér-nd'vi (Bulg. ) 
Tirschenreut, térsh‘en-roit (Ger.) 
Tirsi, tér’s& It.) r. 
Tisza, té’so (Hung.) r. 
Titano, té-ta’nd (It) me. 
Titchfield, tich’feld (Eng.) 
Titicaca, té-té-ki’ka (8. Am.) 2. 
Titlis, tét’lés (Switz.) mt. 
Tiumen, tyo’men (Rue. ) 
Tiverton, tiv’ér-ton (Eng.) 
Tivissa, té-vée’ad (8p.) 
Tivoli, té’v6-1é (It.) 
Tizzana, tét-tea’na (It.) 

orn, cheirn (8we.) tal. 

Ipam, tlal-pam’ (Mex. ) 
Tlalpujahua, tlil- po-cha wi (Mex) 
Tlamath, tli-math’ (UC. 8.) r. 
Tlascala, tlas-ki’la ( ex.) 
Tobege, to-ba go wei 4) 

1) a'gd ( ne 
Tobarra, t6-bir’ré (Pen. ) 
Tobermory, t6-bér-m6‘ri (Scot. ) 
Tobol, té-bol’ (Sib.) r. 
Tobolak, t6-holsk’ (Sib.) 
Toboso, té-bd'sd (Sp. ) 
Tocantins, t6-kiin- tens’ (Braz.) 
Tocat, t6-kut’ (Tur.) 
Tocco, tok’k6 (It.) 
Tocuyo, té-ko’yd (Venez.) 
Toddington, tod’ing-ton (Eng.) 
Todmorden, tod-mor’den (Eng.) 
T nburg, tég’gen-birg (Switz.) 
To t6-é’rés awe 
Tokat, té-kat’ (Tur.) 
Tokay, td-ka’; Hung. pron. té-kol’ 


Tokiyo, me ke. 0’ (Jap.) 
Toko-labo, t6-k6-la06 (N. Zd.) A. 
Toledo, té-16’ d6; Span. pron. 


(8p.) 
Tolentino, t5-lin-té’nd (I t) 
Tolima, t6é-lé’ma (Col.) vole. 
Tolkemit, tél’ka-mét (Prus.) 
Tolosa, t5-10’sh SP.) 
Tolotlan, t6-l6t’lan (fex.) r. 
Toluca, to-10"kis (Mex.) 


oil, pound; ch,chain; 4g. 90; 


Tomaszow, té-mi-shof’ (Po].) 


Tombigbee or Tonbeskbe tom-big’bé, 
som vel bee Ss. 

Tombuctoo, tom-b (Cent. Af.) 

Tomelloso, ‘té-mel-ly6’sd (Sp.) 

Témos, tel-metsh’ (Transyl.) pass 

Tonal, ‘to’ndl (I t.) 

Tonawanda, té-na-wan’da (U. 8.) 

Tondern, tén’dern (Den.) 

Tondi, tén’dé (Ind.) 

Tondo, tén’d6 (East. Arch.) 

Tongariro, tong-H-ré/ré (N. Zd.) met. 

Tongataboo, ton-ga-ta-bd’ (Pac. Oc.) isl. 

Tongerloo, Leta Feo (Bel. ) 

Tongres, toh’gr (Neth.) 

Tonnay Charente, ton-na’ shi-rohit’(Fr.) 

Tonneins, tén-nah .) 

Tonnerre, tén-nar (Fr.) 

Tonquin, tén-kén’ (As.) 

Tonse or Tons, tons (Ind.) 

Toola, tila (Rus) govt.; cz Af.) tel. 
and r. 

Toombudra, tim- a ‘ri (Ind) 

Topeka, to-pé’ka (U. 

Tophana, tép-ha'ni Tar. ) 

Téplitz, teup'léts (Bohem.) 

Topolias, ti-pd'lé-is (Gr,) 1 

Topolya, ti-pol'yo (Hung. ) 

Topozero, té-pé-2i'rd (Rus) o 

Topsham, tope’am (Eng.) 

Torbay, tor-ba’ (Eng.) 

Torbiscon, tir-bés-kon’ (Sp.) 

Torcello, tor-chel'lé (1t.) 

Tordera, t6r-le'rii (Sp.) 

Tordesillas, tir-de-sél-lyis’ (8p.) 

Torella, té-ral’ lit (1t.) 

Fett ti- tar’gou (Prus (Sp.) 


Toro tor to-re'n no fo 
Toriete, to reE to (It.) 
Torjok, tér-zhok’ (Rus. ) 
Tormentine, tor-men’‘tin (N. Bruns.) ¢. 
Tormes, tor-mes’ (Sp.) r. 
Tornavacas, tér-nii-vii-kias’ (Sp.) 
Tornea, tér’na-d (Swe.) 
Tornolo, tér-nd/1d Sy, 
Toroczko, to-réch’ké ia 
Tork, ted’reak (H 
Torontal, té-ron’tal ( 
Toronto, té-ron’td (Cay 
TcEe tz, td-ré-pets’ 2, 

chen, torefeh’sn (Scot.) 

Et ipa tor-ké’ (Eng. ) 
Torquemada, tor-ke-mi'2H% (Sp.) 
Torralba, tor-ral’bié (8 ) 
Torréo, tor-roun’ Niel 
Torrecilla, tor-re-thél/ly% (Sp.) 
Torredembarra, tor-ra-dem-bairré SP. 3 
Torrejoncillo, tor-re-chén- théllyd (Sp. 
Torremocha, tér-re-md’ch& GP. ) 
Torrenueva, tér-re-ny-e' vib ( 
Torres Vedras, tor’ras vide ort.) 
Torrevieja, tér-re-v6-e’¢h& (Sp. 
Torridon, tor’ri-don (Scot.) inlet 
Torri lia, tor-ré/lysé (It.) 
Torrijos, ap aie gto Cg. ) 
Torr n, to 


ri/b6-4 au (Sp ) 
Torthorwald, tor thor-weld (Scot.) 
Tortola, tor-ti/la We ee tal. 
Tortona, tér-té’nd 

Tortosa, tér-t0’sii ( ) 

Tortavar, tctrts-vil and 

Tortuga, tor-té’git (W. Ind.) sel. 
Toscana, tos-ki’nk (It. ) 

Toscanella, tés-ki-nallé (It.) 

Tostak, tés-tak’ ae r. 

Totana, té-ti’n& (Sp. 

Totma, tot-mii’ (Rus.) 

Totneas, tot’nes (Eng. ) 

Totonicapan, té-t6-né-kii-piin’ (Cent. 


m.) 

Tottenham, tot’en-am (Eng.) 
Tottington, tot ing-ton (Eng.) 
Touat, ty-at’ (Af.) oasis 
Toubouai. tou-bou-!’ (8. Pac. Oc.) isle. 
Toul, tol (Fr.) 
Toulcha, cha 
Toulon, té-16n’ ( 
Toulousain, té-ld-sah’ (Fr.) dist. 
Toulouse, té-lée’ Afr. ) 
Toumen, té-men’ (rey a r. 
Touraine, té-ran’ (Fr.) ony 
Zoaresing ae, toe de fr) 

our du a, li tir tt 
Tourlaville, ‘tor-b-val’ ai pat 
Tournai, tor-na’ (Bel.) 
Tournaisis, tor-ni-s8’ (Fr.) dist. 
Tournus, tor-nd’ (Fr.) 
Tours, tér int 
Tourves, trv (Fr.) 
Towcester, tous tér (Eng.) 


j.job; y, yes;  $H, then; th, thin; ah, azure. French, vie, btit; 
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Towy tou'i (Wales), r. 
Tracadie, trak’a-dé (N ova 8c. 
Trachselwald, tréch’sel- vilt (Switz.) 
Trafaigar, tri-ful- (Pen.) ¢. 
Traiskirchen, trie-kér’chen (Aast.) 

tel Laer tha trii-yat’to (1t.) 

ee, tra-l& (Ir.) 

Tramelan, a tue thn witz.) 
Tramore, tra-mér’ (Ir. 
Tranent, tra-nent’ (Scot.) 
Trani, trii’né (It.) 
Tranmere, tran’mér (Eng.) 
Tranque, triin’ke Chile) isi. 
Tranquebar, triin-kwe-bir (Ind) 
Transcaucasia, trans-kg- ne (As.) 
Transkei, trans-ki’ (8. Af. 
Transvaal, trans-vil’ oi a) 
Tran sylvania, ranail-ea'hia (Aust.) 
Trapani, tra’ ral et Cr ) 
Trapano, tri pi-n6 (Tur.) ¢. 
Traquasé, tra-kwar’ (Scot.) 
Traunstein, troun‘stin (Ger.) 
Trautenau, trou’te-nou poker) 
Travancore, tra-van-kér’ oe 
Travemiinde, tri-ve-mtin ee Neen 
Traverse, trav’érs AG oh an ) t. 
Travinik, tri’vé-nck (Tur.) 
Trebbin, ‘trab’ben (Prus.) 
Trebia, tra’bé-4 (It.) r. 
Trebinye, tra-bén’ye ade 
Trebisaccia, tré-b6-stit’/chii ({t.) 
Trebitsch, tra’béch (Aust.) 
Trebizonde, treb’i-zond (As. Mi.) 
Trebujena, tre-bd-che’nk& (Sp. 
aarti eri tra-kiis-tii’nya (It.) 


(Fr. 
Treishnish, trésh-nish’ ) tal. 
Tremadoc, tré-mad’ok (Wales) 
Trembowla, tram- bov la ‘ae 
Tremiti, eecien (Tt) 


Treuenbrietzen, troi- en- bré’tsen ) 


Trevigno, tra-vé/ny6 
Treviso, tra-vé’z6 (It. 
Trevoux, tra-vi’ ( 


Treysa, tri’z& 
Tricarico. ae (It.) 
Tricase, tré-ki’si 
Trichinopoly, tr ny (ind.) 
Trichoor, tré-chir’ (Ind.) 
Trient, tré-ent’ (Aust.) 
Trier, trér (( oe. 
nai So Ital pron. tré-ds’té 
us 
eros, tré-ge’rés (Sp. 
Trikala, Triguero, tg ( ) 
Trikeri, tré-ka’ré (rar: 
Trincomalee, trén-kom-i-1é’ (Ind.) 
Tringano, trén-ga’né (It.) 
Trin dad, trin-i-dad’ (W. Ind.) 
Trinita, tré-né-ta’ (It.) 
Trinité, La, 1é tré-né-ta’ (W. Ind.) 
Triora, tré-6’rii (It.) 
Tripatoor, tré- tér’ (Ind) 
Tripoli, tré as a 
Tripolis, yr.) 
Tripolizza, repeat (Gr.) 
Tristan da Cunha, trés’ 
(S. At.) ists. 
Triumpho, tré-ém’f[6 
Trivaloor, tré-v4-lbr (Ind. ) 
Trobriand, tré-bré’and (S. Pac.) isi. 
Trochtelfingen, tréch-tel-féng’en (Ger.) 
Troense, tret’en-sa ; 
Trogen, 'tré’gen (Switz. ) 
Trois Riviéres, trwa ré-vé-ar’ (W. Ind.) 
Troitsk, trd-étsk’ (Rus. ) 
Trolhitta, trdl-hat’ta (Swe.) 
Tromée, tri’met-e (Nor.) 
Tromsve, trém’seb-e (Nor.) 
Trondhjem, trén’yem (Nor.) 
Troon, trin (Scot. 
Tropea, trdé-pa'é (It.) 
Tropez, St., sah tré-pa’ (Fr.) 
Troppau, trop’ pou (Aust. 
Trossachs, tros’aks or 
Trouville, tré-vél’ 


Trevigiio, reneivo at. ws 


diced, nef; fh, on. 





Truro, tré‘ré (Eng.) 
Treemeazno, tzha-mial’np 

sampayn ts4m-plI-ni'gd ple 
Tearakoe-Se 0, teur’ekO dae la” ma 
Tschitscher Boden, ché’cher yaon 

(Aust. 

Tsiamdo, tsé-am’dé (Tibet) 
Segoe: ts6-k6'g6 gi-wi (Japan) 


Teitaikar, ts8-ted-kir’ (Manchoor. ) 
Tsong- gan-hien, tong gan-ben (Ch (China) 
Tsus-sima, ytnias 

Tuam, tydé’am am (ir) 

Tuat or Twat, y-at’, twat (Af) 
Tubal, td-b&l’ (Chile) r. 

Tiib n, rea -en Ger.) 
Tuckahoe, tuk-a-hd’ 

Tuckerton, tuk’ér-ton W.t he 
Tucopia, té-kd’ pé-& (8. ) tel. 
Tucuman, td-kd-miin’ (Arg. Con.) 
Tudela, ty-THe’la (8p.) 

Tuejar, ty-e-char’ (Sp.) 

Tugela, ty-gé’la (S. Af.) r. 


Tubb Suleiman, aig) "48 aqj-- mi 


(Afg.) m 
Tula, wis (Hus : China) 
Tulare, ty-lar’ Califor.) 
Tullamore, tul- erent 
Tullibardine, tul-li-bar'din (Scot.) 
Tulmaro, tyl-mi#’16 (Venez.) 
mas Sa té-mak-hé-mak’ (8. Am.) 


miimet té-miit! Abyss.) r. 
Tumbez, toarbes a 


Tupungato tpn ha (Chile), sé. 

Turbaco, tir-bii’k6é (Col. 

Turin: t ri’ Anglclsed form of Ital. 
no 

Tutkesten, Sir bes-thny (As.) 


pron. tarn-v’ 
Tarquin, ee Sa) mi 
Turriff, tu’rif (8co 

varikenek, 100 einak’ (8ib.) 
Tuscaloosa, tus-ka-li’‘sa (U.S. 

Tuscany, tus’ka-ni ine form of 


(. 
Tuscumbia, Se HGEhe} (U. 
Tutbary, tut’be-ri ene 
Tuticorin, ty-té-kor‘in (Ind.) 
Tutoya, td-td’ya (Braz. ) 
Tuttlingen, tyti Bip (Ger.) 
Tuxtla, toke’tla ( : 
Twickenham, te lken ani (Eng.) 
Twinholm, twin’om geet) 


Twyford, twi’ford ford (ane) 
ar or tin’muth 


ng.) 
mee tin’ning-gam (Scot.) 
Tyrol, té-rd)’ (Aust.) 
Tyrone, ti-rén’ (Ir.) 
Tysmienica, tés-myen-&t’sa (Aust. ) 
Tzaritzin, tair’ét-s¢n (Rus.) 


U. 


Ubatuba, &-bi-té’ba (Braz) 
Ubeda, t-be’THa ep 

Ubrique, 6-bré’ke 

Ucayale, sMLyeie 8. dienyy. 
Uddevalle, 6d-da-vala (Swe.) 
Uddingston, ud'‘ings-ton (Scot.) 
Udenhout, 6‘den-hout (Neth) 
Udine, o’dé-na (It 7 

Udinsk, 6-dénsk’ (Rus.) 
Udvarhely, 6d-viryhaly (Hung. ) 
Ueberlingen, Q’ber-ling-en (Ger.) 
Ueber lingerece: 0’ber-ling-er-za 
Uebigau, Q’bé-gou (Ger. *} 
Uerdingen, Or’ding-en ( -) 
Uetersen, 0’ter-zen (Prus. ) 
Uetikon, 0’té-kon (Switz. ) 

Ufa, o'fé (Rus. 

Uffenheim, yf on et) 
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Ubrickavle, 9 gure 8.) 


Ui, 6-8 (Sib.} 


Uitenhage, o'ten- ni-ge Abe Af.) 


eth.) 

Ujiji, y- jaja (Af. 

Ujvar, 0’é-vir”’ (Hung 

Ukerewe, 5-ke-ré'we ee Rae 

Ukraine 5 Ukraina, y- , &kri’na 
us 

Ulesto , 014-d-bdrg (Rus) 

Uliasutal, d-18-a-s0'ti i (Mongol. ) 

Ullapool, "ulla-pol Scot.) 

Ulloa, 61-ly6’é (Cent. Am.) 7. 

Ullswater, ulz’wa-tér (Eng.) é. 

Ulm, 61m (Ger.) 

Ulricehamn, 61-ré’sé-ham (Swe.) 

Ulster, ul’stér (Ir. 


Ulundi, y-lén’dé ft) 
Ulva, ul’va (Scot.) ts 


Ulverston, ul’ werton Eng.) 
Umbagog, um’ba- 1 8&2 
Umballa, um-bal’la yr eind.) 


Umbrete, ym-bre’te (Sp.) 

Umbriatico, 6m-bré-H’té-k6 (It.) 

Umea, 6’mi-6 (Swe. 

Umbhlatosl, my hla-to’s8 (8. Af.) 
mpqua, ua, ump’kwg (U. 8.) 

vant r, um-rét’sér (Ind.) 

Umtata, ‘um-ti’ta (S. Af.) 7. 

Unst, unst (Scot. ) tsl. 

Unstrut, dn’strét (Prus.) r. 

Unterseen, wn’'ter-za-en (Switz. ) 

Unterwalden, yn’ter-val-den Al -) 

Unyamwezi, yn-yam-wé’zi 

Unyanyembe, yn-yan-yem (At ) 

Upernivik or Upernavik, ip perni-vék 
or q-per-na-vék (Greenld.) 

Uphall, up-hal’ (Scot. ) 

Upolu, &-pd-lv’ (8. Pac.) tsi. 

Upsala, op-sit'li (Swe. ) 

Ural, 6-ral’ cue mt., 7. 

Uralsk, b- us.) 

Urbana, or be ni (U. 8.) 

Urbino, dr-bé’nd (It. 

Uresino, 6-ra&-26’nd (Jap. ) 


Urguh, ér-gob’ (Tur. 
Urgundab, ur-gun’ ‘dab (Afg.) r. 
Uri, o’ré (Swi 


Uriingford, aritag-tord (Ir.) 
Urnen, dr’nen (Switz.) 
Urquhart, érkirt (Scot.) 


Urseren, Sr’se-ren (Switz.) vai. 
Uruara, 6-ré-i’rii (Braz.) r. 
Urubucuara, 6-rd-bb-ky- iri (Braz.) r. 


Urucaia, 6-rU-kii’yit (Braz.) 7. 
Uruguay, wr'y-gwa; Span. pron. 6-ré- 
gwié (S. Am.) r. 
Urumiyah, 6-ré-mé/y# (Per.) 
Urup, 6-rép’ (N. Pac. Oc.) tal. 
Use om, & &'ze-dém (Prus.) isl. 
Ushak, 6-shak’ (Tur. ) 
Ushant, O-shof’ (Fr. ) isl. 
Usingen, o’zing-en (Ger.) 
Usinovsk, 6-86-n6 (Rus.) 
Usk, usk (Eng.) 
Uskub, 6s’kub (Tur.) 
Usogo, q-86’g6 (Cent. Af.) 
Uspallata, 6s-pal-li’ta (8. Am.) pass 
Ussel, ts-sel’ (Fr.) 
Ustaritz, tis-ta-réts’ (Fr.) 
Ustica, Ow't8-kis (It. ) ist. 
Ustiujna, dst-ydézh’na (Rus. ) 
Ustjug Veliki, ést-yég’ va-lé’ké (Rus.) 
Ust Urt, dst ort (As.) 
Usumasinta, 6-80-mi-sén’ti (Mex.) r. 
Usurbil, 6-sér-bél’ (Sp.) 
Utah, yo'ta (U. 8.) 
Ute, yyt(U. 8.) 
Uteile. Stalk at) 
Utica, yd’ti-ka 8.) 
Utiel, 6-té-al’ (Pen.) 
Utie, i/teh-e (Swe. ) isi. 
Utrecht, d/trecht (Neth.) 
Utrera, 5-tre’ré Sp. ) 
Uttoxeter, ut-toke’e-tér (Eng. ) 
Uxbridge, uks’brij (Eng. .) 
Uya, 0’ya (Scot.) ts 
Uzhbecks, uz’beks (As.) peo. 
Uzel, f-zel’ (Fr.) ) 
zs, 0-zas’ 


Uznach, ote uNch (Switz.) 


V. 


Vaagen, vd’gen (Nor.) tsls. 
Vaast, St., sah vis (Fr.; Bel.) 
Vadavate, vi-dii’vi-té (Ind. )r. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér, golden; 
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Vadisco, vi-dés’ké (ty 
Vadstena, vad-sta'né (Swe.) 
Vaerdal, var'dil (Nor. 

Vagh Besztercze, vig bas-tar’ ted 


Vaso, rae (It. 
yaiga tz, vi-gats’ (Rus.) isi. 
ingen, vihin = (Ger.) 

Valais, va-la’ (Switz. 

Valdagno, vil aw'ayo (Tt.) 
Vald * val- di’ (Rus. ) znts. 
Valdemoro, val-de-m6’rd (Sp.) 
Valdepefias, vderes (Se) (Sp.) 
Valderas, viil-de- 
Valderrobres, valdetry’ res (Sp.) 
Valdivia, vil-dé’vé-a (Chile) 
Valdobbiadene, val-dob-be-&-da'n (It.) 
Valenga, va-len’si (Braz. ; ; Port.) 
Valence, vi-lohs’ 
Valencia, va-len’ 

len’thé-& 

Valenciennes, vié-loh-8é-an’ (Fr.) 
Valentia, va-len’shi-a (Ir.) 
Valenza, vié-lan’tad (It.) 
Valenzuela, vi-len-thy-e/14 (Sp. 
Valery en Caux, St., sf vi-le- 


(Fr.) 
Valetta, vi-let’ti (Malta) 
Valhalla, vill-hi)/lé (Ger. 
Valladolid, vil-lyi-FH6-léTH’ (Sp. ) 
Vallamartin, val-lé-mur-ten’ (Sp.) 
Vallay, val’lé (Scot. ) isl. 
Valledulmo, vil-l4-dtl’mé (It. ) 
Vallegio, vil-1aj6 (It. ) 
Valle , Val-14-l0n’gs (It.) 
Vallensole, vil-Jan-s0/18 (It.) 
Vallerauge, viil-le-rézh’ (Fr.) 
Vallier, St., s&h vil-16-a’ (Fr.) 
Vallievo, val- leave vd jBervia) 
Yellon, vil- 16h’ (Fr. 

es, vE-l's ) ter ) 
Yale vi-lwaq’ (Fr.) dist. 
Valona, vii-16’n& (Tur. ) 
Valparaiso, vil)-pi-ri’sd (Chile) 
Valsequillo, vil-se-kél‘lyo (Can. Tels.) 
Valteline, val-te-lén’ (It.; Switz.) dist. 
Valtellina, vil-tel- len (it; cin )dist. 
Van Buren, van byy’ren eee 
Vancouver 6 Island, van- ive Vand 
. Am. 

Van Diemen’s Land, van dé’menz land 

(3. Pac. Oc.) isl. 
Vanikoro, vé-né-k6’rd (S. Pac. Oc.) isls. 
Vanua Valavo, v&é-nij'é vi-la’vd (Fiji) 


Vapro. at ie (It.) 
ford Woe fyér (Nor.) 
varene® Vvil-ra’nd (It 
Vardoehuus, vara hos (Nor.) 
Varela, vi-ra’lé (East. Arch.) isl; 
(Anam) e¢. 
Varennes, vi-ren’ (Fr. ) 
Varese, vi-ra’2a (It. 
Varinas, vere nis 
Varna, vir'n’ (Tur 
Vasarhely, va-ahbr. hay’ (Hung. ) 
Vatersa, vi'tér-sa (Scot. ) ts 
Vathi, vi’thé (Gr. ) tal. 
Vaucluse, v6-klfz’ (Fr.) 
Vaucouleurs, vé-ky-ltr’ (Fr.) 
Vaud, v6 (Switz.) 
Vaudreuil, v6-drol’ (Can.) 
Vaugirard, v6-zhé-rir’ (Fr.) 
Vauxhall, vaks-hal’ (Eng.) 
Vavao, vi-vil'6 (Fiji) sal. 
Vavitou, vii’vi-té (S. Pac. Oc.) tal. 
Vazabarris, vii-zi-biir-rés’ (Braz.) 7. 
Veendam, van’dam (Neth. 
Veenendaal, va'nen-dal (Neth.) 
Vegesack, va’ ge-zik (Ger. ) 
Ve va lyé (Adr. Sea) isi. 
Vejer, ve-cher (Sp.) 
Velasco *ve-lis'ko ye Con.) mts. 
Velaur, ve- lar’ 
Velez, ve-leth’ (Sp.) 
Velha, va'ly& (Braz.) mte. 
Velikaia, va- Pah ate va (Rus.) r. 
Veliki Luki, va-l@ké 10’ké (tas) 
Velino, va- 1é/n6 Coe: 
Velletri, val-lé’tré (It. ) 
Vellore, vel-lér’ (Ind.) 
Velsique, val-sék’ (Bel.) 
Veluwe, vé-l0'vé (Neth. ) dist. 
Vementry, vem’en-tri (Scot.) tal. 
Venado, ve-ni‘d6 (Mex.) 
Venafro, va-ni‘frd (It.) 
Venaissin, ve-na-sah’ (Fr.) 
Vendée, voh-da’ (Fr.) 
Vendome, voh-dém (Fr) 
Vendotena, van-dé-ta’n& (It.) tel. 
Veneria, vé-naé-ré’s (It. ) 
Venezia, va-na’ted-8 (Ib 
Venezuela, ve-ne-thy-e 
ela (S. Am.) 


i-a; Span. pron. vi- 


-Oh-kd’ 


y enez) 


or ve-ne-sy- 


pine, pin; note, not, mive; 


tub, byll; 





Venice (Anglicized form of Ital. Vene- 


zia), ven'is (It.) 

venice) or Venachar, ven’na-¢hir 
Venven Boot. no‘sé (It.) 

Ventana, van-té’ni O. a (ATE. Con.) mes. 
Ventimiglia, vin-té- yé (It ) 
Ventipur, ven-té-por’ (Ind.) 
Ventnor, vent’nor (Eng. 

Venzone, van-ts0'na (It. 

Vera Cruz, ve’raé kris (Span. Am.) 
Ve va-ri’g wi (Col. a 
Verbicaro, ver-Le-ki'rd t.) 
Vercelli, var-chal/lé (Gt) 

Verdun, var-duh’ Bie 

Vereja, "va-ra’yad ( 


vorpennes, vér-je 

oyansk, eth vinek’ (Sib.) 

Vermandois var-mofh-dwa’ (Fr.) 

Vermejo, ver-me’thé (8. Am.) r. 

Vermelho, var-ma‘ly6 (Braz. ) r. 

Vermont, vér-mont . 8.) 

Verneuil, vér-nei-? (Fr.) 

Vernoux, var-nv (Fr. 

Vernoye, ver-nd’ye (Sib.) 

Verola, va-r61a4 (Tt) 

Verona, va-rd‘nk (1 ) or 

Versailles, ver-salz’; 
ail/lye or var-si ‘oe Fr.) 

Verviers, var-vé-a’ (Bel. 

Vervins, var-vah’ (Fr 

Verzuolo, var- tay)-016 ab) 

Vescovato, ves-k6-vik'té (It. ) 

Véeoul, va-s0)’ (Fr.) 

Vestervik, vas’ter-vék (Swe.) pé. 

Vesuvius, Vesuvio, ve-syo’vi-us, va- 
zby'vé-6 (It.) mt 

Veszprim, vas ‘prém (Hung.) 

Vetluga, vat-l0'gi (Bus.) & r. 

Vevay, ve-va’ (Switz. ) 

Vézére, va-zar’ (Fr.) r. 

Vezzano, vat-taii’nd (It.) 

Viadana, vé-4-dil’naé ae 

Viamiio, vé-8-mouti’ (Braz.) 

Viana, vé-4’/nil (Sp) 

Vianen, vé-i’nen (Hol.) 

Vianna, vé-iin’n& (Port. ) 

Viatka, vé-dt’kd us.) 

Viazma, vé-Az’ma (Rus ) 

Viazniki, v8-Az-n6’ké (Rus. ) 

Viborg, veborg (Den.; Fiuld.) 

Vicente, vé-then’te Sp.) 

Vicenza, vé-chan’teé (It. 

Vichada, vé-chi’ds Got r. 

Vichera, vé-cha‘ré (Rus. ) 7. 

Vichy, vé-shé’ (Fr.) 

Vicksburg, viks’bérg (U. 8) 

Vicomarino, VeRO ek Tere cit.) 

Victoria jNyanza, vik-té’ri-a nyan’za 


viasaten, vé-d6-boh’ (Fr Cr 
ra (Port.) 


Fr. pron. var- 


Vidigueira, Ve-de-gh'6- 
Vienne, vé-en’ (Fr. 


ue, ve-e’ke (W. Ind.) tui. 
Vietlande fer'lin-de (Ger) 


Vicrlin beck, rerlings bk (Neth) 
Vierwaldstattersee, tuld-stet’"ter-za 
(Switz.) ¢. 


Vierzon, vé-ar-zih’ ar) 
Viesbachhorn, fée’bith-horn (Switz) 


Viesti. ve-As'té (It. 
Vietri, vé-a’tré (It. 
Vigevano, vé-ja-vii'nd (1 at) 
Viggianello, vé-jaé-nAl16 (It.) 
Viggiano, vé-ja’nd (It.) 
Vigia, vé-zhe/a (Braz.) 
Vignola, vé-ny614 ay 
Vigo, vé'gd (Rus. ; 
Vigone, vé-go'na at) 
Viguera, vé-ge’ra ( (Sp) 

Viguzzolo, ve-git’ 6 (It.) 

8, vé-lo-gosh’ (Hung. ) 
vil ne, vé-lan’ (Fr.) r. 
Vilcabamba, vél-kii-bim’ha (S. Am. ) 
Vilcomayo, val- k6-mf’yo (S. Am. 
Villacarrillo, vél-lyi-ki-rélly6 ( p) 
Villach, vél lath (Aust. ) 
Villafames, vél-lyi-fa’mes (Sp. ) 
Villafranca, vél-lyé-frinka (Sp.); vél- 
li-friin’ks (It. ) 


Villahermosa, vél-lyt-er-m6’s& (Sp. 
Villajoyosa, vél- lya-Chd-y6’ea (8p. 
Villalon, vél- lyit-l6n’ (Sp. ) 

Villamiel, vé)-lyi-mé-el’ ifP drae 
Villanova, vél li-nd’vai (I raz) 
Villanueva, vél-lyi-ny-e’' vi dt ex.) 
Villanuova, vél- on ¥ 

Villar, vél- ene 

Villaramiel, vél yiri-mé-el Sp.) 
Villareal, vél- a ay ae P-) 

Villares, "vél-ly -res (6p. 

Villarobledo, val. ly&-ré-ble’?Hd (Sp. ) 
Villaroyo, vél-lyl-ré’yd (Sp.) 

ch, chain; 


oil, pound; Be G0; 
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Wladimir, vl4’dé-mér (Rus. ) 

Woburn, wo'bern (Eug.) 

Wodnian, vod‘né-dn (Aast.) 

Wohlau, vo'lou (Prus.) 

Woking, wO/king (Eng.) 

Wokingham, wo‘king-ham Gene: ) 
Wolborough, wol’bu-ru (Eng-) 
Wolfenbiittel, vdl/fen-bat-tel (Ger. 
Wolfratshausen, v6l'friits-houz-en(Ger.) 
Wolga, vél’ga Rus. )r. 

Wollaston, wol'las-ton (N. Am.) 
Wollerau, vdélle-rou (Switz.) 

Wollin, vol'lén (Prus. 

Wollishofen, v6llés-héf-en (Switz.) 
Wollomba, wol-lom’ba (Austral. )r. 
Wollongong, wol lon-gong’ ies 
Wolstanton, wyl-stan'ton ( 

Woluwe, vo-lt’va (Bel.) 
Wolverhampton, wyl-vér- en ton 


(Eng.) 

Wolverley, wyl’vér-li (Eng.) 
Wolverton, wyl’vér-ton .) 
Wombwell, wom’bel (Eng. ) 
Woodstock, wud’stok (Eng.) 
Wooler, wl’ ér 
Woollya, wol hd Ss. Am.) 
Woolwich, wyl’ich (Eng. 
Woonsocket, woén-sok’et (U. 8.) 
Woosue, wo-8y)-8’ (China) 
Wootton Basset, wi’ten basset (Eng.) 
Workington, werk'ng-ton Eng.) 

orkington, wérk’ing-ton (Eng. 
Worksop, wérk’sop &) 
Wormeldingen, vor-mel ding-en (Neth. ) 
Wormhoudt, vorm-ho’ (Fr.) 
Worms, vormz (Ger, 
Worsborough, wérs’bu-ra (Eng.) 
Worsley, wérslé One) 
Worth, vedrt (Ger.) 
Worthing, wérTHing .) 
Wortley, wért'li (Eng 
Woudrichem, vou v dré-¢hem (Neth.) 
Wouw, vouv (on eth. 
Woznesensk, voz-naé-sansk’ (Rus. ) 
yrerpet Land, rang’gel land (Arc. Oc.) 
Wrekin, rek’in (Eng. 
Wrexham reks‘am (Eng.) 
Writtle, rit’tl ( 
Wrockwardine, ro k-war’din (Eng.) 
Wulur, wu-lér’ (In d.) é. 
Wunsiedel, von’z6-del (Ger. ) 
Wunzendake, wyn'zen-da-ka (Jap.) mt. 
Wurda, wur'da (Ind.) 
Wiirtemberg, vuir’tem-berg (Ger.) 
Witrzbury, varts’birg (Ger.) 
Wurzen, vir’tsen (Ger. 
Wustani, wus-ti’né (Eg.) 
Wusterhausen, vis’ter-houz-en (Pras. ) 
Wyandot, wi’an-dot (0. 8.) 
Wyborg, vé’bérg (Rus.) 
Wycombe, wi’kom (Eng.) 
Wye, wi Eng g.) F. 
Wyenbash, ve‘an-bish (Rus.) 
Wyk, wok (Den 
Wymondham or Wyndham, wi’mond- 

ham or wind’am ping: ) 

Wrassune placid (Ind. 


Ind.) r. 
Wrens eLoatng CU. 8) ) 
Wyre, w r (Eng.) 


yvis, Ben, ben wi'vis (Scot.) mz. 


X. 


(For most Spanish names in X see 
under J.) 


ee ee ea tee) 
miltepec, mé}’ ex. 
Xanten, ksiin’ten (Ger.) 
Xarayes, shi-rii’yas (Braz.) dist. 
Xativa, ¢ha-té’vié (Sp.) 
Xavier, San, stin ch hvé-kr (8. Am.) 
Xenia, zé’ni-a (U. 3 
Xenil, ¢he-nél’ SP.) 
Xeres, ther-es’ (Sp 
Xin enn shén’gé (Braz.) r. 

ks1la (East. Arch.) tsle. 


Y. 


Yablonol, yib-16-n6’é Sip. .) mia, 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 





Yaguache, yi-gwa'che (Ecuad.) 
Yaila, yil& (Rus.) me. 
Yakima, yak’i-ma (U. ne 
Yakutsk, ya-kotak’ (Sib. 
Yamina, ya-mé’na (Af.) 
Yana, yi’n& (Sib.) r. 
Yanoan, ya-ni’on (Ind.) 
Yandaboo, yain-daé-bv’ (Bur.) 
Yangtse- kiang, yang. tse-ké-ang’ (China) 
Yanina, yan‘i-na (Albania) 
Yaoori, yé-6’ré (Cent. Af.) 
Yapura, ya-pq-ri’ (8. Am.) 7. 
Yaqui, af vas (Mex.; Hayti) 
Yarac i-ri-kwé! (Venez.) 
Yarkand, ytr’kiind As)y 
Yarmouth, yarmu ‘ues ng.) 
Yaroslaf, ya-ré-slif’ 
Yarra Yarra, yérri por (Austral.) r. 
Yarriba, yar’ré-bii ( 
Yarrow, yarrd (Scot.) 
Yavapai, yav’a-pi (U. 8.) 
Yavari, yi-va-re’ @. Am.) r. 
Yazoo, ya-zi’ (U. 8 
Ybicui, 6-bé-kwé’ (I me 
Y¢a, &’sa (Peru) 
Yeadon, yé&don (En 
Yeddo or Yedo, yea’ y (J sp. ) 
Yellala, yel-li'la (Af.) fal 
Yemen, yem’en (Ar.) 
Yeni Bazar, ya’né hi-zir’ (Bosnia) 
Yenidge, ya‘né-je (Tur. 
Yenikalé, ya-n6-ki1a ( a) and ft. 
Yenisei, ye-né-si'é {sib.) 
Yeniseisk, &-né-sa‘ésk (Sib. ) 
Yeou, ya-v’ (Cent. Af.) r. 
Yeovil, yd’vil (Eng.) 
Yeres, yar (Fr.) r. 
Yeaso, yes’sd (Jap. ) 
Yesto vor Beacon, yes‘tor bé’‘kon (Eng.) 


Yethotm yard eben) (Scot.) 


Yeadiithast y oe do kat! (P er.) 

Ylopango, 6-16-piin’g6 (Cont Am.) i. 

Yokohama, y6-k6-h&’ms (Jap.) 

Yola, yO/1% (Cent. Af. 

Yonkers, yong’kérz (U. 8.) 

Yoomadung, yé ‘ma-dung (Ind.) snés. 

Yori, yo’ré (Rus.) r. 

Yosemite, y6-sem’i-te (U. 8.) 

Youghall, ya‘hal or yal (Ir.) 
Youghiogheny, yo-ho-gant (U. 8.) ¢. 

Ypane, 6-pi’ne (8. 

bas (Prone) ») oe  ePer (Flemish), 

Ypsilentl,. ip-ai- s(-lan’td (U. 8) 

Yrieix, St., sah-t6-ré-a’ (Fr 

Yser, é-sar’ .) %. 

Yssel, is’ael (Neth. 5) fr. 

Yaselmond, is‘sel-mond (Neth.) 

Yssengeaux, és-soh-g0’ (Fr.) 

Ystad, d’stid (Swe.) 

Yatwith, ist’with (Wales) r. 

Ythan, ith’an (Scot. yr. 

Yucatan, 6-ka-tan’ (Mex. 

Yukari So la, yo-k#'ré 80’hlé (Rus) 

Yukon, yy’kon (N. Am.) r. 

Yiinnan, ytan-nan’ aise 

Yunquera, y6n-ke’r& (Sp 

Yuritala, yé-ré-té14 (Rus. ) 

Yuthia, yé-thyé’ (Burm. ) 

Yurgat, ydz’gat .) 

Yverdon, 6-var-d6h’ (Switz. ) 

Yvetot, év-td’ (Fr.) 

Yvorne, 6-vorn’ (Switz. ) 


Z. 


Zaandam, zin’dam (Neth. ) 
Zaandijk, zén’dlik (Neth.) 
Zabacano, zk-ba-kii'nd (W. Af.) 
Zabara, z#-bii‘ra (Ar.) mé. 
Zabern, ts&’bern (ere 
Zacapa, a4-ka’pa (Cent. Am.) 
Zacatapeques, sii- kii-ti-pe-kes’ (Cent. 


Zacatecas, sti-kii-te-kiis’ (Mex 
Zacatula, sh-ki-t614 (Mex.) 
Zacualpan, sii-kwal-plin’ (Mex. 
Zafaran-Boli, za‘fa-ran-b6116 (Tur.) 
Zaffarano, tef-fa-ri’nd (It.) «6. 





Zagazig, zi-ga-zég’ (Eg.) 

ra, zi’go-ra (Tur. ) 

ringen, taa’ring-en (Ger.) 
Zalamea, thi-lé-me’X (Sp. ) 
Zalankoi, z4-lank6-é (Rus. ) 
Zalathna, zo-lot’no (Transy1.) 
Zaleszcyki, z-lash-ché’ké (Aust. Gal.) 
Zambezi or Zambesi, zam-bé'si (Af.) 


Zamora, thi-md’raé (Sp.); sh-md’ra 


( 

Zancara, thin-kw’ral Bp dr. 

Zanguebar, zan-ga-h (AL. ) 

Zanskar, zine-kir’ (As) 

Zante, zin’taé (Gr.) w 

Zanzibar, zan-zé-bar CAL. 1 

Zapatona, sa-pii-t0’aH (Col. ) 2. 

Zara, tear’; Ital. pron. dza’‘ra (Dalmat.) 

Zarafshan, za-raf'shin” (Sib. ) 

Zarskoe- Selo, tatir’ak6-i-si-16” (Ras.) 

Zaruma, si-ro’mis (8. Atm.) 

Zbarasz, zba'rish (Aust. Gal.) 

Zea, zé/a (Gr.) tal. 

Zebayer, zh-bi'yar (Red Sea) sls. 

Zebi , 2A-béd’ Ar.) 

Zeeland, zalint in, eth.) 

Zehdenick, tsf’de-nék (Prus.) 

Zehree, zeth-ré’ (Belooch.) 

Zeijst, zi'iat (Neth.) 

Zeila, ‘sala (Af.) 

Zeitun, za’ton (Gr.) g. 

Zelaya, se-lii’yi (Mex. ‘) 

Zellerfeld, ts&ller-felt (Ger.) 

Zelline, teal-lé’na me pel. big 

Zempelburg, tsA 

Zemplin, zem-plén Povo ‘ 

Zenjan, zan-jan’ (Per. 

Zerafshan, verkfahaa” (Sib.) r. 

Zerbst, taarbst (Ger.) 

Zernagora. See Zrnagora. 

Zevenaar, za've-n&r (Neth.) 

Zevenhuizen, z&-ven-hoiz’en (Neth.) 

Zeyla, za'lé (Af.) 

Zezere, ra-zé'ra (Port.) r. 

Zibello, tsé-bal’l6 (ft.) 

Ziegenhain, tsé‘gen-hin (Ger.) 

Zillerthal, tsél/ler-tal (Tyrol ) 

Zimmerwalid, teém’mer-valt (Switz ) 

Zips, zéps (Hung. ) 

Zircz, zérts (Hung.) 

Zirknitz, teérk’néts (Aust.) 

Zizers, tsé’tserz (Switz. ) 

Zlatousk, zli- (Ras.) 

Zloczow, "216’chov (Aust. Gal.) 

Znaim, tenim (Aust.) 

Zoest, zdst (Neth.) 

Zofingen, tad‘fing-en (Switz) 

Zondereinde, z6n’der-in-de (8. Af) 
mits, 

Zonnebeke, z5n-n&-bi’ka (Bel. ) 

Zonzonate, 86n-s86-na'te (Cent. Am.) 

Zorita, thd-re’th (Sp. ) 


Zouga, z0’ga (S. Af. 
Zenago ora, cher-n oir on 


Prus.) 


k, zham 
Pa La, l& tho’bé-& were: 
Zug, (Switz. ) 


Zuider- , zoi’der-z& (Neth. 
Zuidlaren, ‘z01d/1é-ren (Neth. 

Zujar, thé-char’ (Sp.) 

Zz ia, 8016-4 (Venez) 

Ziillichau, tsQl’lé-chou (Prus ) 
Ziilpich, teal’pech (Prus.) 

Zululand, z/lé-land (S. Af.) 

Zundert, Groot, grét zun’dert (Neth.) 
Zz na, thir-che’ns (Sp.) 

Ziirich, ts0‘réth (Switz. ) 

Zuruma, zy-ro'mé (Braz.) r. 

Zutphen, zut’‘fen (Neth. 

Zuyder-Zee, zoi’der-z& (Neth. ) 
Zvornik, zvor'pék (Tur. ) 

Zwarte- Berg, rvitr'te berg (S. Af.) mt, 
Zwartesluis, zvir'te-slois (Neth. 
Zweibriicken, tevi’brak-en (Ger. 
Zweisimmen, tsvi’s8m-men Nyt 
Zwellendam, zvel’len-dam ( 

Zwickau, tsvék’kou (Ger. ) 
Zwijudrecht, zvin’drecht (Neth) 
Zwittau, tsvét’tou (Aust.) 

Zwittawa, zvét-ta’vi (Aust. ) 

Zwolle, zvolle (Neth. ) 

Zwyndrecht, zvin’drecht (Bel.) 
Zydaczow, z6-diich’ov (Aust.) 
Zyghur, zi. gur’ (Ind a) 

Zyria, zé’ri-a (Gr.) net. 


Yadkin, yad‘kin (U. § Zagarolo, dzi-gii-r6/16 (It.) Zytomir, ahét-o-mér’ (Rus.) 
Fate, far, fat. fall; mé, ret hér, gr golden: ine. pin; note, not. méve; tub, byll; oil, pound; ch. chain; , FO: 
j,job; y, yes; TH, then French, voe, bat; bidi, nef; fh, on 
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FOREIGN WORDS IN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 





Kaiser (GQ), emperor; Kaiserstuhl, emper- 
ors 8 chair or throne; Kaiseratadt, emperor’ 8 


Kale (Turk. , castle; Yeni-kale, new castle; 
Kale Dagh, castle hill. 

Kand, Khand, Kund (Hind.), land, country; 
Khokand, land of mountains: Bundelkhand. 

Kara (Turk.), black; Kara-Su, black river ; 
Kee Hissar, black fortress. 

(Chinese), river; Yang-tse-kiang, son 
ar the seariver; Ta- kiang, great river; Pe- 
kiang, north river. 

Kil (Celt.), cell, church; Kilpatrick, church 
or cell of St. Patrick; Kilkenny, church of 
8t Kenny; Kildare, church of the oaks. 

Kin (Celt.), head, upper part; Kinloch, head 
of the loch. 

King (Chinese), town; Pe-king, northern city; 
Nan-king, southern city. 

Kio, Kei (Japanese), town; Tokio, same as 


edo. 
Kirche (G.), church; Kirchdorf, church vil- 
lage; Kirchberg, church mountain; Finf- 
kirchen, five churches. 
Kis Hung.) little; Kis-barath; Kis-ber. 
Kizil, Kyasyl (Turk. ), red; Kizil-Irmak, red 
river; izil Kum, red sand (desert south- 
east of the Aral Sea). 
Klein (G.), little; Klein-Glogau, as distin- 


guished from Gross- ‘Glogau 

Koh, Kuh (Per.), mountain; Hindu-koh, In- 
dian mountain. 

Kol, Kul (Tart.), lake; Kara Kul, black lake; 

Issikol or Issikul. 
Konig (G.), king; Konigsberg, king’s moun- 
n. 

Kopf (G.), head; Schneekopf, snow-head, 
snow-capped mountain. 

Képing (Dau., Sw.), market-town; Nykdping, 


new market-town. 
Krasnoe (Rus.), pretty; Krasnoe-selo, pretty 


village. 

Krasnol Rus. ), red; Krasnoiarsk, town of 
the red cliff. 

Kreis (G.), circle, district forming an admi- 
nistrative division. 


Lago (It., Sp., Pg.), lake; Lago Maggiore, the 
greater lake. 

Laguna (It., Sp.), marsh, lagoo 

Langen, Lange (G.), long; Langenberg, long 
mountain. 

Lauter (G.), clear; 
fountains. 

Levante {it. ), east, eastern region; hence the 


Levan 
Licht co ), light; Lichtenstein, clear stone or 
Liew, (ir, ), place; Beaulieu, fine place. 


Maha (Hind.), great; Mahanadi, Mahannddy, 
great river. 

Mark (G.), boundary, march; Markdorf, boun- 
dary village. 

Mark (Scand.), territory; Lappmark, terri- 
tory of the Lapps. 

Markt (G.), market; Neumarkt, new market; 
Markt Oberhausen. 

Mavros, Mavron, Mavro(Gr ), black; Mavron 
Oros, black mountain ; ; Mavropotamos, 
black river. 

Meer (G.), sea; Schwarzes Meer, the Black 


Meer (D.), lake; Borkumer Meer, lake of 
Borkum; Sneeker Meer, lake of Sneek. 
Mer (Fr.), sea; Mer Morte, the Dead Sea. 
Mert, Mesd (Huny.), fleld; Mezt-Cereny, &. 
Mittel (G.), middle; Mittelwalde, middle 


wood, &c. 

Mond, Monde (D.). mouth; Dendermonde, 
town at the mouth of the Dender. 

More (Celt.), great; Glen More, the great glen; 
Ben More, the great mountain. 

Miihl (G.), mill; Altmiihl, the old mill; 
Mihlhausen, mill-houses. 

Mund (G.), mouth; Warnemiinde, town at 
the mouth of the Warnow. 

Miinster (@.), monastery, minster; Miinster- 
berg, minster mountain. 


Lauterbrunnen, clear 


Nagor, Nagar, Nuggur(Hind.), town; Ahmed- 
nagar, town of Ahmed. 

Nagy (Hung.), great; Nagy-Varad, game as 
Grosswardein. 

Nahr (Ar.), river; Nahr el Asy, the Orontes 
(in Syria). 

Nan (Chinese), southern; Nan-king, southern 
city (opposite of Pe- king). 

Negro (It.. Sp., Pg.), black: Rio Negro, black 

ver; Negro- Cerro, black mountain. 

Neu (G. ), new; Neuhaus, new house; Neu- 
brunn, new fountain. 

Nevado or Nevada (Sp.), snowy; Sierra Ne- 
vada, snowy chain of mountains. 


Nieder (G.), lower; Niederbronn, lower well; 
Niederlande, the Netherlands. 
Nieuw, Nieu (D.), new; Nieuwpoort, Nieu- 


port, new port. 
eed ne (Rus.), lower; Nijnei-Nov- 


Nor or (Mong.), lake; Koko Nor; Lob Nor. 

Nov, Novol, Novaia (Rus.), new; Novgorod, 
new town; Novoi-Cherkask; N ovaia Semlia 
(Nova Zembla a). 

Nuevo, Nueva (Sp.), new; Villa Nueva, new 
town. 

Nuovo, Nuova (It.), new. 

Ny (Sw.), new; Nyborg, new town; 
ing, new market. 


6 ¢ ung ), old; 6-Becse 
Oe, de (Dan., Sw.), island ; Sandé, sand 
d; Samsd, Lesso. 

Ober (G.), upper; Oberkirch, upper church; 
Ober Glogau. 

Ola, Oola (Mongolian), mountain; Bogdo- 
Oola, holy mountain. 

Oost (D.), east ; Oostburg, east town; Oost- 
winkel, east angle or bend. 

Ost, Oster, Cister (G.), east; Ocesterreich, 
eastern empire, Austria. 

Ostrog (Rus (Rus.), fortress, as the town Ostrog in 


ynia. 
Oud, Oude (D.), old; Oudenbosch, old wood; 
Oudewater, old water. 
Ozero (Rus.), lake; Bielozersk, town on Lake 
elo. 


Nykop- 


Patam (Hind.), town; Seringapatam, town of 
Sriringa or ishnu. 

Pe (Chinese), north, northern; Peking, the 
northern city. 

Pei (Chinese), white; Pei-ho, the white river. 

Pico oe » Pg.), mountain-peak; Pico de Tene- 

eak of Teneriffe. 

Plz z-dtumonsh), mountain-peak ; = It. pizzo, 

p. pico 

Pol, Poli, Polis, Ple (Gr., Rus., Turk.), town; 
Sevasto 1, city of Augustus ; Tripoli, the 
three c ties ; icopolis, city of victory; 
Constantinople, city of Constantine. 

Pont (Fr.), Ponte (It. and Pg.), Puente (Sp.), 
bridge; Pont-du-Ch&teau, bridge of the 
castle: 'Ponte-San- Pietro, St. Peter's bridge. 

Poor, Pore, Pur (Hind.), ‘town ; Cawnpoor, 
city of the khan or c eftain; J eypoor, Jy- 
poor, city of victory. 

Porto (It., Pg.), harbour; Portobello, beauti- 
ful harbour. 

Potamos, Potamo (Gr.), river; Mavropotamo, 
black river. 

Puebla (Sp.), village, town; Puebla Nueva, 
new village or tow 

Puerto GP.) (Sp. ), harbour; Puerto Rico, rich port, 


Pulo (Malay), island; Pulo Penang, A 
Island, Penang or Prince of Wales Island. 


Quebrada (Sp.), ravine, gorge. 


Ras (Ar.), cape, promontory; Ras-el-had, 

nice of danger; Ras-el- Abiad, white cape. 

(G.), kingdom, monarchy, dominion ; 
Rocstercich, Austria. 

Rio (Sp., Pg.), river; Rio Grande, great river; 
Rio Negro, black river; Entre Rios, pro- 
vince lying between the "rivers. 

Roth (G.), red; Rothwasser, red water; Roth- 
enburg, red castle ; Rothenthurm, red 

Rud, Rood (Per. ), river; Heri-rud, Kash-rud, 
Keshef-rud 


Seki, Mi Misaki (Japanese), cape; Idsumo.saki; 

ona- 

Salinas GP.) salt lakes or Is. 

Salz (G.), salt; Salzburg, salt castle, castle on 
the Salza or salt stream. 

San, Santo, or Santa (Sp., Pg., It.), saint; 
San-Juan, San- Miguel, "Santo- Domingo, 
Santa-Rvsa. 

Schnee (G.), snow; Schneekopf, snow-head, 
snow-ca apped mountain 

Schwarz ( ), black; Schwarzwald, the Black 


See “G) Jake; Bodensee, the Lake of Con- 
stance; Thunersee, the Lake of Thun. 

Serai, Sarai (Turk.), ‘palace; Ak-Serai, white 
palace ; Baktchi-serai, palace of the gar- 

ens. 

Serra (Pg.), Sierra (Sp.), mountain range; 
Sierra Nevada, snowy range; Sierra Mo- 
rena, black range. 

Shan (Chinese). mountain; Thian-Shan, moun- 
tains of heaven. 

Shehr Gerk-» Per.), city, house; Eski-Shehr, 
old cit 

SI (Chinese), west; Si-Hai, western sea. 


Sima ae ben ese), island; Tsu-Sima, Tanega- 


sk (ius. ), town; Irkutsk, town on the Irkut; 
Tobolsk, town on the Tubol. 

Ski, Skoi, Skoe, Skaia (Rus.), cape ; Chukut- 
skoi, Kromakaia. 

Snee (Dan., Sw.), anow; Sneehsxtten, Sne- 
hitta, snow-hat, snow- capped mountain. 
Sneeuw (D.), snow; Sueeuwbergen, snowy 

mountains. 
Sdder (Sw), south; Séderhamn, south haven. 
Stadt Friearia Stad (Dan., Sw., and D.), town, 
chatadt, Frederikstad, Frederick's 


Stan G (Per.), country; Afghanistan, land of 
the Afghans; Hindustan, land of the Hin- 


Stanitza (Rus.), village, place of encamp- 


Stein. “a. ), stone, rock; Ehrenbreitstein, 

stone of honour: Lahnstein, stove 
of the Lahn. 

Stor (Sw.), great; Stor A, the great river; 
Stor Skar, at island. 

Su or Soo (Turk.), lake, river; Ak-su, white 
river; Kara-su, black water. 

Sul (Pg. ), south; Rio Grande do Sul, grand 
river of the south. 

Szent (Hung.), saint; Szent-Benedek, Saint 
ae renedict. 


t (Hung.), island, island town, town at 
e confluence of rivers. 


Ta, Tai (Chinese), great, Ta-Kiang, greatriver, 
a name of the Yang-tse; Tai-Hu, great lake. 
Tag or Tagh (Turk., Per.), mountain ; Agri- 
agh, a name of Mount Ararat. Dagh is 
another form of this word. 

Tanjong (Malay), cape, point, Tanjong Datu, 
and other capes in Born 

Tau (Turk.), mountain; Koshtan-Taa, one of 
the peaks of Caucasus. 

Tell(Ar.), hill; Tell-el-Kebir, great hill; Tell- 
es-Safieh; Tell- Hamar, &c. 

Terra (Pg., It), Tierra (Sp. ), earth, land; 
Terra or Tierra del Fuego, land of fire; 
Tierra Caliente, hot country. 

Thal (G.), valley ; Rheinthal, valley of the 
Rhine; Langenthal, 0 ian , 

Thian (Chinese), heaven; han, moun- 
tains of heaven. 


tung: ), new; Uj-Becse or Turkisch-Becse. 
(G.), under, lower; Unterwalden, 
vier or below the woods; Unter Ammer- 


val Rus. mouth; Ust-Ischma, town at the 
mouth M the Ischma 


Val (It.), valley; Val d’Arno, valley of the 


rno. 

Valle (Sp., It., Pg.), valley; Valle Hermoeo, 
beautiful valley; Rio del Valle, river of 
the valley. 


Var, Vaéros (Hung.), fortress, town; Temes- 
var, castle or fortress on the river Teinea. 

Vecchio, Vecchia (It). old; Porto Vecchio, 
old rt; Civita Vecchia, old city 

Veld (D.), field; Roggeveld, field or plain of 


Veilki (Rus.), great; Veliki-Lukt 

Verkhni, Verchne (Rus.), upper; Verkhni- 
Kamtschatsk. 

Villa (It., Sp., Pg.), town; Villa Nova, Villa 
Nuova, new town. 

Ville (Fr Hie (fr. .), town; Villeneuve, new town, Ab- 

e, abbot’s town. 

Vonder (a. ), in front; Vorderrhein, one of the 

head-waters of the Rhine. 


Wady (Ar.), valley, a valley with a river in 
it, a river; Wady Moosa, valley of Moses; 
wien el-Kebir, great river (hence Guadal- 


wald (¢ Mis ), forest; Schwarzwald, the Black 
Weller. (), village; Badenweiler, village of 


Weiss (G.), white; Weisskirch, white church; 
Weissenburg, white castle. 

Wiese (G.), meadow; Wiesenthal, meadow 
valley. 


Yama (Japanese » mountain; Fusi-Y 

t mountain. 
veut urk.), new; Yeni- pasar(=Novfbacary 
new market. 


Zee (D.), sea; Zuider Zee, the south sea (as 
distinguished from the North Sea or Ger. 
man Ocean). 

Zuid (D.), south; Zuidiand, south land. 

Zwart, warte (D.), black ; "Zwarte- -berg the 
black mountain. 
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Bella! horrida bella! (L.] Wars! horrid wars! 

Bellum internecinum. {L.] A war of exter- 
mination. 

Bene orasse est bene studuisse. [L.] To have 
prayed well is to have studied well 

Ben trovato. (It.] Well invented. 

Béte notre. (Fr.) A black beast; a bugbear. 

Bis dat qui cito dat. [(L.] He gives double 
who gives quickly or seasonably 

Bis peccare in bello non licet. (Lj To blun- 
der twice in war is unallowable. 

Bis pueri senes. (L.} Old men are twice boys. 

Bon ami. (Fr.] Good friend. 

Bon gré, mal gré. (Fr.] With good or ill 
grace, willing or unwilling. 

Bon jour. (Fr.} Good day; good morning. 

Bonne et belle. (Fr.] Good and handsome. 

Bonne foi. (Fr.) Good faith. 

Bon soir. (¥r.] Good evening. 

Breveté. (Fr.] Patented. 

Brevi manu. (L.] With a short hand; off- 


hand; extemporaneously. 
Brutum Julmen. (L.) A harmless thunder- 


Cadit questio. [L.] The question falls; there 
ig no further discussion. 

Coca est invidia. (L.} Envy is blind. 

Catera desunt. [L.) The rest is wan 

Cateris paribus. (L.) Other things 


eq 

Candida Pax. (L.] White-robed Peace. 

Cantate Domino, (L.] Sing to the Lord. 

Carpe diem. {L.] Enjoy the present day; 
embrace the opportunity; improve time. 

Casus belli. (L.) That which causes or justi- 
fles war. 

Causa sine qué non. [L.) An indispensable 
cause or condition. 

Cedant arma toga. [(L.] Let arms yield to 
the gown; let military authority yield to 
the civil | Dower. 

Ce n'est le premier pas qui cottte. [Fr.] 
It is only y the rst step that is difficult. 

Centum. (L.) A hundred. 

Cest a dire. (Fr.) That is to say. 

Cest une autre chose. [Fr.) That's quite an- 
other thing. 

Ceteris paribus. (L.] Other things being equal. 

Chacun ad son goat. (Fr.] Every one to his 


Chacwn tire de son cote. [Fr.) Every one in- 
clines to his own side. 

Chapelle ardente. (Fr.] The room where a 
dead body lies in state. 

Chemin de fer. (Fr.] Iron road; a yah 

Chere amie. [Fr.) A dear (female) frien 
mistress. 

Che sara, sara. [It.] Whatever will be, will 


Chea! de bataille. [Fr] A war-horse; main 
dependence or s upport. 

Chi tace cunfessa. {It.] He who keeps silence 
confesses. 

Ci gtt. (Fr.) Here lies. 

Circuitus verborum. (L.] A circumlocution. 

Circulus tn probando. {L.] Acircle in the 
proof; using the conclusion as one of the 


ments. 
(L.) Brighter from ob- 


Clanior e tenebris. 
scurity. 

Clarum et venerabile nomen. [(L.] An illus- 
trious and venerable name. 

Caclebs quid agam? (L.] Being a bachelor, 
what shall I do? 

Cogito, ergo sum. (L.] I think, therefore I 
exist. 


Comitas i inter gentes. (L.) Politeness between 

na 

Comme il faut. (Fr.] As it should be. 

Commune bonum. [{L.) A common good. 

Communibus annis. [L.) On the annual 
average. 

Communi consensu. (L.] By common consent. 

Compagnon de voyage. [Fr.] A travelling 
companion. 

Compte rendu. (Fr.} An account rendered; 
a report. 

Con amore. [It.] With love; very earnestly. 

Concours. (Fr.} Competition; contest, as fur 
a prize. 

Con diligenza. [It.] With diligence. 

Conditio sine qua non. (L.] A necessary con- 


Con dolore. [It.] With grief. 

Conjunctis viribus. (Ly With united powers. 

Conquicscat in pace. ([L.] May he or she rest 
n peace 

Conseil de famille. [Fr.] A family consul- 


Conseil 7 d'état. [Fr.] A council of state; a 
privy-council. 

Consensus facit legem. (L.] Consent makes 
the law. 

Consilio et animis. (L.) By wisdom and 
courage. 


FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Consilio et prudentia. [L.] By wisdom and 
prudence. 
Constantia et virtute. [L.] By constancy and 


Consuetudo pro lege servatur. [L.] Custom is 
held or observed as a law. 

Contra bonos mores. [L.] Against good man- 
ners. 

Copia verborum. [L.] Rich supply of words. 

Curam nobis. (L.] Before us; in our presence. 

Coram non judice. (L.] Not before the pro- 
per judge. 

santtaire. [Fr.] A line of guards to 

prevent the spreadiny of contagion or pes- 
tilence. 

Coup. (Fr.] A stroke.—Coup d’essai, a first 
attem mp —Coup d'état, a sudden decisive 

blow in politica; a stroke of policy. —Coup 
de grace, a finishing stroke. — Coup de matin, 
a sudden attack or enterprise.— Coup de 
mattre, a master-stroke.— Coup d’ail, a 
rapid glance of the eye.—Coup de pied, a 
kick.—Coup de plume, a literary attack. — 
Coup de soleil, sunstroke. —Coup de thédtre, 
a theatrical effect. 

Courage sans peur. [Fr.] Courage without 


ovate quiil cofite. [Fr.] Let it cost what it 


Credat Judeeus Apella. (L.] Let Apella, the 
retitious Jew, believe it. 

Crede € quod habes, et habes. {L.] Believe that 

you have it, and you have it. 

Credo quia absurdum. (L.) I believe because 
it is absurd. 

Crescit eundo. [L.) It increases by going. 

Crescit sub pondere virtus. (LJ Virtue in- 
creases under an imposed burden or weight. 

Cruz criticorum. [L] The puzzle of critics. 

Cruz mathematicorum. (L] The puzzle of 
mathematicians. 

Cruz medicorum. [L.] The puzzle of physi- 
cians. 

Cucullus non facit monachum. [L.] The cowl 
does not make the friar. 

Cut Fortuna tpsa cedit, (L.] To whom For- 
tune herself yields. 

Culpam pana premit comes. [L.) Punish- 
ment follows hard upon crime. 

Cum um grano salis. (L.} With a grain of salt; 

some allowance. 

Cum privilegio. [L.] With privilege. 

Curiosa felicitas. (L.] Nice felicity of ex- 
pression; a felicitous tact. 

Currente calamo. {L.] With a running or ra- 
pid pen. 


Da locum melioribus. [L.] Give place to your 
betters. 

Dame d’honneur, [Fr.] Maid of honour. 
Damnant quod non intelligunt. (L.) They 
condemn what they do not comprehend. 
Dare pondus Sumo. (L.] To give weight to 

smoke; to give importance to trifles. 

Data celta. accepta, {L.] Expenditures and re- 

Date robot Belisario. [L.] Give a copper to 
Belisarius. 

Davus sum, non Gedipus. [L.] Iam Davus, 
not Gdipus; I am no conjurer, I cannot 
solve the question. 

De bon augure. [Fr.] Of good omen. 

De bonne grace. (Fr.] With good grace; will- 

ngly 

Deceptio risus. [L.] An optical fusion. 

Decori decus addit avito, (L.] He adds hon- 
ours to ancestral honours. 

De die in diem. [L.] From day to day. 

Dégagé. (Fr.) Free; easy; unconstrained, 

De gaieté de coeur. (Fr. } Sportively. 

De gustibus non ext disputandum. (L.] There 
is no disputing about tastes. 

Dei gratia. [L.) By the grace of God. 

De jure. [L.] From the law; by right. 
nda eat Carthago. [L. } Carthage must 
as blotted out, or destroyed. 

De mal en pis. (Fr. From bad to worse. 

De minimis non curatur, (L.) No notice is 
taken of trifies. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum. (L.) Say nothing 
but good of the dead. 

De nthilo nihil ft. ([L.} Of nothing nothing 
is made. 

De novo. [L.}] Anew. 

Deo adjucante, non timendum. [L.] God 
assisting, nothing is to be feared. 

Deo date. (L.] Give to God. 

Deo duce, (L.} God for my leader. 

Deo favente. [L.} With God's favour. 

Deo gratias, [L.] Thanks to God. 

Deo juvante. (L.] With God's help. 

Deo monente. [I.] God giving warning. 

Deo, non fertund, oh ) From God, not fortune. 

Deo rvolente. (U4) God willing; by God's will. 

De profundis. {L.) Out of the depths. 

Dernier ressort. (Fr.] A last resource. 


Desagrément. (Fr.] Something disagreeable. 
Desipere in loco. [L) To jest at the proper 


Desunt cetera. (L.) The remainder is wanting. 

Dieu est touj ours ur les plus gros bataillona, 
(Fr.] G ways on the side of the 
largest battalions. the largest army has the 
best chance of victory. 

Dieu et mon droit. (Fr.] God and my right. 

Dieu vous garde. (Fr.) God protect you. 

Dii majorum gentium. (L.) The gods of the 
superior class; the twelve superior gods. 

Dis penates. (L.] Household goda. 

Di salto. (It.] By steps or leaps. 

Disjecta membra. (L.) Scattered remaina 

Docendo dicimus. (L.] We learn by teaching. 

Dolce far niente. (I1t.] Sweet doing-nothing ; 
sweet idleness. 

Dominus vodiscum. (L.) The Lord be with you. 

Domus et placens uzxor. (L.) A house and 
pleasing wife. 

Dorer la pilule. (Fr.) To gild the pill 

Dulce Domum. [L.] Sweet homeward! from 
the song sung by the students of Winches- 
ter College at the close of the term. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patrit mori. [L.} 
It is sweet and glorious to die for one’s 
country. 

Dum spiro, spero. (L.] While T breathe I hope. 

Dum tacent, clamant. [L.]) While they are 
silent, they cry out. 

Duin vivimus, nvamus. [L.) While we live, 
let us live. 

Durante vita. (L.] During life. 


Edition de luxe. (Fr.] A splendid and expen- 
sive edition of a book. 
E famma cibuin petere. (L.] To get food out 
of Sethe fire; to live by des my king means. 
0 et rex meus. {L.] I an 
eu! fugaces labuntur anni. Thy A Alas! the 
fleeting years glide by. 
Elapso tem . (L.] The time having elapsed. 
En amt, (Fr.] As a friend. 
En arriére. (Fr.) In the rear; behind; back. 
En attendant, (Fr.) In the meantime. 
En avant. (Fr.)] Forward. 
En badinant. [Fr.} In sport: in jest. 
En cueros or En cueros vivos. [Sp.] Stark 
naked; without clothing. 
En déshabillé. {Fr.) In undress. 
Hn Dieu eat ma fiance. [Fr.] In God is my 
rust. 
En Diew est tout. (Fr.) In God is all 
Eneffet. [Fr.] In effect; substantially; really. 
En famille, (Fr.] With one’s family; in a do- 
mestic state. 
Enfant gaté. (Fr.) A spoiled child. 
t children; in mit. 


Enfants perdus. [Fr.] 
a forlorn hope. 

Enfant trouvé. (Fr.] A foundling. 

Engin. (Fr.] In short; at last; finally. 

En grande tenue. (Fr. ) In full dress. 

En plein jour. (Fr.) In broad day. 

En (Fr.] ln the rear; behind. 

En rapport. (Fr.) In harmony; in agreement; 
in relation. 

En regle. (Fr.] According to rules; in order. 

En revanche. (Fr.] In requital; in "return. 

En route. [Fr.) On the way. 

En suite. (Fr.) In company; in a set. 

Entente cordiale. (Fr.] Cordial understand- 
ing, especially between two states. 

Entourage. (Fr.] Surroundings; adjuncts 

Entre deus eu, (Fr.) Between two fires 

Entre deux ving. (Fr.] Between two wines; 
neither drunk nor sober; half-drunk. 

Entre nous. [Fr.) Between ourselvea 

En vérité. (Fr.] In truth; verily. 

Eo animo, (L.] With that design. 

Eo nomine. (L.) By that name. 

E pluribus unum. (L.) One out of many; one 
composed of many. 

Epulis accumbere dicum. [{L.) To sit at the 
feast of the gods or the great. 

Ere nata. fll According to the exigency. | 

Errare est humanum. [{L.) To err is 

Esprit de corps. (Fr.) The animating spirit 
of acoliective body, as ar ‘ziment, one af 
the learned professions, o e like. 

Esse quam videri. (L.] To be rather than te 
seein. 

Est modus in rebus. [L.) There is a medium 
in all things. 

Esto slo quod case so videris. (L.] Be what you seem 


Ete cetera, Et cetera. (L.) And the rest. 

Et hoc or Ft id genus vine. (L.] And every- 
thing of the sort. 

Et se ites, Et sequentia. “{L) And thow 
that follow. 

Et sic de ceteris. (L.) And so the rest. 

Et sie de similibus. (L.]) And the like. 

Et tu, Brute! (L.) And thou tus! 

Ecentua atultorum magister. mast 
be taught by the result, 
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Ignoti nulla cupido, (L.} No desire is felt for 
a thing unknown. 

Ignotum per ignotius. (L.] The unknown by 
the still more unknown. 

tia le diable au corps. (Fr.] The devil is in 

m. 

Tliaa malorum. [L.) An Iliad of ills; a host 
of evils. 

Il n’a ni bouche ni éperon. [(Fr.] He has 
neither mouth nor spur, neither wit nor 
courage. 

Il ne faut jamais défer un fou. (Fr.) Never 
defy a foul. 

di penseroso. {It.) The pensive man. 

Tl sent le fagot. (F¥r.) He smells of the faggot ; 
he is suspected of heresy. 

Imitatores, servum pecus. (L.) Imitators, a 
servile herd. 

Imo pectore. {L.] From the bottom of the 
breast. 

Impari Marte. [L.] With unequal military 
strength. 

Impedimenta. (L.) Travellers’ luggage ; the 
baggage of an army. 

Imperium in imperio. (L.] A state within a 
state; a government within another. - 

Implicit2. [L.) By implication. 

Impos animi, (L.] Of weak mind. 

In actu. [L.] In act or reality. 

In eternum. (L.) For ever. 

In ambiguo. [L.} In doubt. 

In articulo mortis. (L.] At the point of 
death; in the last struggle. 

In bianco, [(It.] In blank; in white. 

In capite. (L.] In chief. 

In colo quies. [L.} There is rest in heaven. 

Ineredulus odi (LJ Being incredulous I can- 
not endure it. 

In curia. (L.) In court. 

Inde ire. [L.] Hence these resentments. 

Index expurgatorius. } [L.}) A list of prohib- 

Index prohibitorius. ited books. 

In dubio. (L.}] In doubt. 

in equilibrio. {L.)] In equilibrium ; equally 
balanced. 

In esse. (L.) In being. 

In extenso. (L.} At full length. 

In extremis. (L.) At the point of death. 

Infandum renovare dolorem, (L.] To revive 
unspeakable grief. 

In forma pauperis. (L.] As a poor man. 

Infra dignitatem. [L.] Below one’s dignity. 

In futuro. (L.) In future; henceforth. 

In hoe signo spes mea. [L.) In this sign is my 

ope. 

In hoe signo vinces. {L.] Under this sign or 
standard thou shalt conquer. 

In limine. (L.] At the threshold. 

In loco. (L.] In the place; in the natural or 
proper place. 

In loco parentis. [L.] In the place of a parent. 

In tas res. (L.) Into the midst of things. 

In memoriam, [{L.] To the memory of; in 
memory. 

In nomine. (L.) In the name of. 

In nubdibus, (L.} In the clouds. 

In nuce. (L.] In a nut-shell. 

In omnia paratus. [L.) Prepared for all 


things. 
I m copia fecit. (L.]) Abundance made 
him poor 


In ovo. (L.] In the egg. 

In pace. (L.] In peace. 

In partibus infidelium. [L.] In parts belong- 
ing to infidels, or countries not adhering 
to the Roman Catholic faith. 

In perpetuum. [L.) Forever. 

In petto. (It.) Within the breast; in reserve. 

ellen im i sossibl xistence; in possi 

n . [L.}] In po ee nce; - 
bility 


In presenti. (L.) At the present moment. 

In propria persona. (L.] In person. 

In puris naturalibus. (L.) Quite naked. 

In re. (L.} In the matter of. 

In rerum naturd. [L] In the nature of 
things. 

In secula seculorum. (L.) For ages on ages. 

In eano sensu. (L.} In a proper sense. 

In situ. (L.] In its original situation. 

In solo Deo salus. (L.] In God alone is safety. 

In statu quo. (L.} In the former state. 

In te, Domine, speravi. (L.) In thee, Lord, 
have I put my trust. 

Inter alia. [L.) Among other things. 

Inter arma silent leges. [L.) Laws are silent 
in the midst of arms. 

Inter canem et tupurn. (L.) Between dog and 
wolf; at twilight. 

Intere «in vulgus rectum videt. [(L.] The 
rabble sometimes see what is right. 

Inter nos. {L.] Between ourselves. 

Inter . (L.) At one’s cups. 

In terrorem. (L.] In terror; by way of warn- 


Inter se. ({L.)] Among themselves. 
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Inter spemet metum., (L.] Between hope and 


ear, 
In totidem verbis. [L-} In so many words. 
In toto. (L.] In the whole; entirely. 

Intra muros. (L.] Within the walls. 

In transitu. [L.) On the passage. 

Intra parietes. (L.] Within walls; in private. 
In were Deilphini (L.}] For the use of the 


auphin. 
In utroque fidelis. (L.] Faithful in both. 
In vacuo, [L.] In empty space; in a vacuum. 
inverea ordine. [L.] In an inverse order. 
In vino veritas. (L.] There is truth in wine; 
truth is told under the influence of intoxi- 


cants. 

Invita Minerva. (L.) Against the will of Mi- 
nerva; at variance with one’s mental capa- 
city; without genius. 

Ipee dizit. [L.) He himself said it; a dogmatic 
saying or assertion. 

Ipsissima verda. [L.] The very words. 

‘peso facto, (L.} In the fact itself. 
dpeo jure. (L] By the law itself. 
ra, Juror brevis est. (L.] Anger is a short 
madness. 

Ita est. (L.] It is so. 

Ita lez scripta. (L.} Thus the law is written. 

Italice. [L.) In Italian. 


Jacta est alea. [L.] The die is cast. 

Jamais arriere. (Fr.) Never behind. 

Jamais bon coureur ne fut pris. (Fr.) Agood 
runner is never caught; an old bird is not 
to be caught with chaff. 

Januis clausis. [L.] With closed doors. 

Je maintiendrai le droit. [Fr.] 1 will main- 
tain the right. 

Je ne sais quoi. (Fr.) I know not what. 

Je noublierai jamais. [Fr.] I will never for- 

t. 


ge 
Je suis prét. (Fr.] I am ready. 
Jet d'eau. (Fr.] A jet of water; a fountain. 
Jeu de mots. (Fr.] A play on words; a pun. 
Jeu d'esprit. (Fr.] A display of wit; a witti- 


cism. , 
Jeu de thédtre. [Fr.] Stage-trick; clap-trap. 
Je vie en espoir. [Fr.] I live in hope. 
Joct causa. (L.] For the sake of a joke. 
Jubilate Deo. (L.] Rejoice in God; be joyful 
in the Lord. 
Jucundé acti labores. [L] Past labours are 
t 


pleasant. 
Judicium Det. (L.} The judgment of God. 
Judiciuin parum, aut leges terre. (L.) The 
judgment of our peers or the laws of the 
nd. 


Jure divino. (L.] By divine law. 

Jure humano. (L.} By human law. 

Juris peritus. (L.) One learned in the law. 

Juris utriusque doctor. (L.} Doctor of both 
the civil and canon law. 

Jus canonicum. (L.] The canon law. 

Jus civile. [L.) The civil law. 

Jus divinum. (L.] The divine law. 

Jus et norma loguendi. (L.) The law and rule 
of speech. 

Jus gentium. (L.] The law of nations. 

Jus gladii. (L.) The right of the sword. 

Jus possessionis. (L.) Right of possession. 

Jus proprietatis. (L.] The right of property. 

Juste milieu. [Fr.] The golden mean. 


Labore et honore. [L.] By labour and honour. 

Labor tpse voluptas. {L.) Labour itself is a 
pleasure. 

Labor omnia vincit. (L.] Labour conquers 
everything. 

Laborum dulce lenimen. (L.] The sweet sol- 
ace of our labours. 

La critique est aisée, et Uart est dificile. (Fr.] 
Criticism is easy, and art is difficult. 

La fortune passe partuut. (Fr.] Fortune 
passes everywhere; all suffer change or 
vicissitude. 

L’allegro. (It.) The merry man. 

L'amour et la fumée ne peuvent se cacher. 
(Fr.] Love and smoke cannot conceal them- 
selves. 

Lana caprina. [(L.} Goat's wool; hence, a 
thing of little worth or consequence or 
which does not exist. 

Langage des hatles. Fr.) The language of the 
markets; profane or foul language or abuse; 
billingsgate. ; 

La patience est amere, mats son fruit est 
douz. (Fr.] Patience is bitter, but its fruit 
is sweet. 

Lapis philosophorum. [L.] The philosopher's 
stone 


La poverta 2 la madre di tutte le arti. (It) 
Poverty is the mother of all the arts. 

Lapeus calamt. (L.} A slip of the pen. 

Lapeua lingua. [L.) A slip of the tongue. 

Lapsus memorie. (L.) A slip uf the memory. 

Lares et penates. (L.] Household gods. 

La reyne (or le roy) le cveult, (Norm. Fr.] The 


queen (or the king) wills it: the formula 
expressing the sovereign’s assent to a bill 
which has passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Lateat scintillula forsan. [L.] Perhaps a small 
spark may lie hid. 

Latet anguis in herbd. [L.] A snake lies hid 
in the grass. 

Lating dictum. [L.] Spoken in Latin. 

Laudari a viro laudato. (L.] To be praised 
by one who is himself praised. 

Laudator temporis acti. [L.] One who praises 
time past. 

Laudum immensa cupido. [L.) Insatiable 
desire for praise. 

Laus Deo. (L.] Praise to God. 

L’avenir. (Fr.} The futare. 

La vertu est la seule noblesse. [Fr.) Virtue is 
the only nobility. 

Le beau monde. (Fr.)] The fashionable world. 

Le bon temps viendra. (Fr.) The good time 
will come. 

Le cottt en 6te le godt. (Fr.] The cost takes 
away the taste. 

Lector benevole. [L.] Kind or gentle reader. 

Legatus a latere. (L.} A papal ambassador. 

Le grand monarque. (Fr.) The great mon- 
arch: a name applied to Louis XIV. of 

poate (Fr.] Th t work; i 

nd ceuvre. (Fr. e great work; in 

alchem. the philosopher's stone. 

Le jeu n'en vaut pas la chandelle. (Fr.] The 

6 is not worth the candle; the object 

8 not worth the trouble. 

Le monde est le livre dex femmes. (Fr.] The 
world is woman's book. 

Le mot d'énigme. [Fr.] The key to the mys- 


tery. 

Le pas. (Fr.) Precedence in place or rank. 

Le point de jour. (Fr.) Daybreak. 

Le rot et Vétat. [Fr.) The king and the state. 

Les absens ont toujours tort, (Fr.] The absent 
are always in the wrong. 

Lese majesté. (Fr.) High-treason. 

Les murailles ont des oreilles. (Fr.] Walls 
have ears. 

Le tout ensemble. [Fr.] The whole together. 
Lettre de cachet. (Fr.] A sealed letter con- 
taining private orders: a royal warrant. 

Lettre de change. {Fr.) Biil of exchange. 

Lettre de eréance. (Fr.) Letter of credit. 

Le vrai n'est pas toujours vraisemnbdlable. (Fr.] 
The truth is not always prubable; truth is 
stranger than fiction. 

Lez loci. (L.) The law or custom of the place. 

Lez non scripta. [L.) Unwritten law; com- 
mon law. 

Lez scripta. (L.) Statute law. 

Lez talwonis. {L.} The law of retaliation. 

Lez terre. {L.] The law of the land. 

L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose. [Fr.] Man 

roposes, and God disposes. 

Lwentia vatum. (L } The license of the poets; 
poetical license. 

Lime labour et mora. {L.) The labour and 
delay of the file; the slow and laborious 
polishing of a literary com position. 

L'tnconnu. (Fr.) The unknown. 

L’incroyable. (kr.) The incredible. 

Lingua Franca. [It.) The mixed lan 
used between Europeans and Orientals 
the Levant. 

Lis litem generat. (L.) Strife begets strife. 

Litem lite resolcere. [L.) To settle strife by 
strife; to remove one difficulty by intro- 
ducing another. 

Lite pendente. (L.] During the trial. 

Litera scripta manet. (L.) The written letter 
remains. 

Loci communes. (L.] Common places. 

Loco citato. [L.] In the place cited. 

Locus classicus, {L.] A classical passage. 

Locus criminis. [L.) Place of the crime. 

Locus in quo. (L.] The place in which. 

Longe aberrat scopo. (L.] He goes far from 
the mark. 

Longo intervallo. [L.) By or with a long in- 
terval 


Loyauté m'oblige. (Fr.}] Loyalty binds me. 

Lueidua ordo. fh. A lucid arrangement. 

Luert causd. (L.) For the sake of gain. 

Lucus @ non lucendo. (L.) Used as typical af 
an absurd derivation, and, by extension, of 
anything utterly inconsecutive or abeurd 
—lucus, a grove, having been derived by 
an old gramm from luceo, to shine— 
‘from not shining.’ 

Lusus nature. (L.) A sport or freak of na- 
ture. 


Ma chere. (Fr.] My dear (fem.). 
Ma fois. .] Upon my faith. 
Magister ceremoniarum. [L.) Master of the 
ceremonies. . 
M civitas, ma solitudo. (L.) A great 
ty is a great solitude. 
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Pace. (L.] By leave of; not to give offence 
to.— Pace tua, with your consent. 
Pacta conventa. {L.}) The conditions agreed 


on. 

Padrone. [It.] A master; a landlord. 

Paliida mors. (L.] Pale death. 

Palmam qui merutt ferat. [L.) Let him who 
has won the palm wear it. 

Par ci par la. (Fr.) Here and there. 

Par excellence. (Fr.) By way of eminence. 

Par negotiis, neque supra. (L.) Neither above 
nor below his business. 

Par nobdile fratrum. [(L.] A noble pair of 
brothers; two just alike; the one as good 
or as bad as the other. 

Parole d'honneur. [Fr.) Word of honour. 

Pars pro toto. (L.} Part for the whole. 

Particeps criminis. [L.] An accomplice in a 
crime. 

Parva componere magnis. [L.] To compare 
smal) things with great. 

Pdaté de foi gras. (Fr.] Goose-liver pie. 

Pater patria. (L.) Father of his country. 

Patres conscripti. (L.) The conscript fathers; 
Roman senators. 

Paz vobiscum. (L.] Peace be with you. 
Peine forte et dure. (Fr.] Strong and severe 
punishment; a kind of judicial torture. 

Pensée. (Fr.] A thonght. 

Per. (L.) By; by means of; through. — Per 
ambages. By circuitous ways; hence, by 
allegory; figuratively; metaphorically. — 
Per angusta ad augusta. Through trials to 
triumph.— Per annum. By the year; annu- 
ally.— Per aspera ad astra. Through rough 
ways to the stars; through suffering to re- 
nown.—Per capita. By the head or poll. — 
Percentum. By the hundred.—Percuriam. 
By the court.— Per diem. By the day 
daily.— Per fas et nefas. Through right 
and wrong.—/Per gradus. Step by step. — 
Per interim. In the meantime.—Per mare 
per terras. Through sea and land.— Per 

res. By one's peers.— Per saltum. By a 
eap or jump. — Perse. By itself considered. 
—Per viam. By the way of. 

Per. [It.) For; through; by. — Per contra. 
Contrariwise.— fer contante. For cash. — 
Per conto. Upon account.—Per mese. By 
the month. 

Perfervidum ingentum Seotorum. [L.] The 
intense earnestness of Scotsmen. 

Periculum tn mord. (L ] There is danger in 

elay. 

Petit coup. (Fr.] A small mask covering only 
the eyes and nose. 

Petitio principij. (L.] A begging of the ques- 

on. 


Peu-a-peu. (Fr.] Little by little; by degrees. 

Pied a terre. (Fr.) A resting-place; a tem- 
porary lodging. 

Pis aller. (Fr.) The worst or last shift. 

Plebs. (L.] Common people. 

Poco a poco. {It } Little by little. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit. (L.] The poet is born, 
not made; nature, not study, must form 
the poet. 

Point d‘appui. [Fr.] Point of support; prop. 

Pondere, non numero. (L.) By weight, not by 
number. 

Pons asinorum. (L.] An ass’s bridge; a name 

ven to the fifth proposition of the first 
k of Euclid. 

P us vull decipi. [L.] People like to be 

eceived. 

Post bellum auzilium. [(L.] Aid after the 
war. 

Pour acquit. 
written at t 
count. 

Pour faire rire. [Fr.] To excite laughter. 

Pour fatre visite. (Fr.) ‘lo pay a visit. 

Pour passer le temps. (Fr.] To pass away the 

me, 

Pour prendre congé. (Fr.} To take leave. 

Premonitus, pre munitus, (L.) Forewarned, 
forearmed. 

Prendre la lune avec les dents. (Fr.] To take 
the moon by the teeth; to aim at impossi- 
bilities. 

Presto maturo, presto marcio. (It.] Soon ripe, 
soon rotten. 

Prét d'accomplir. {Fr.] Ready to accom- 
plish. 

Prét pour mon pays. [Fr.] Ready for my 
country. 

Preuz chevalier. [Fr.) A brave knight. 

Primo, (L.} In the first place. 

Primum mopile. (L.] The source of motion; 
the mainspring. 

Prineipia, non homines. (L.] Principles, not 
men. 

Principiis obsta. (L.] Resist the first begin- 
nings. 

Prior tempore, prior jure. [L.) First in time; 
first by right; first come first served. 


[Fr] Received payment; paid: 
e bottom of a discha ac- 


Pro aris et focis. (L.) For our altars and our 
hearths; for civil and religious liberty. 

Probatum est. {L.] It is proved. 

Probitas laudatur, et alget. {L.] Honesty is 
praised, and is left to starve. 

Pro bono publico. (L.) For the good of the 
public. 

Pro Deo et ecclesia. (L.] For God and the 


chure 

Pro et contra. [L.] For and against. 

Profanum vulgus. (L.] The profane vulgar. 

Pro forma. (L.) For the sake of form. 

Proh pudor. (L.} O, for shame. 

Pro memoria. (L.) For a memorial. 

Propaganda fide. (L.] For extending the 

Pro patria. (L.) For our country. 

Pro rege, lege, et grege. (L.) For the king, 
the Jaw, and the people. 

Prudens Juturi. (L.) Thoughtful of the fa- 
ure 


Pugniset calcibus. (L.] With fists and heels; 
with all the might. 

Punctum saliens. (L.) A salient or promi- 
nent point. 

Punica fides. (L.) Punic faith; treachery. 


Que fuerunt vitia, mores,sunt. (L.) What 
were once vices are now manners or cus- 
ms. 
Quas nocent. docent. (L.] Things which injure 
instruct; we learn by what we suffer. 
Qualis ab tncepto. [L.] The same as at the 


quale rest 
Ma rez, talis grez. (L.] Like king, like 
e. 
Quali vita, Anis ita (L] As life is so is ita 
D 


e 
Quam diu se bens gesserit. (L.}] During good 
behaviour. 
Quanti est sapere (L] How desirable is wis- 
dom or knowledge. 
Quantum libet. [L.] As much as you please. 
Quantum merui. (L.] As much as he de- 
served. 
Quantum mutatus ab illo. [L.) How changed 
from what he once was. 
Quantum suficit. (L.) As much as suffices; a 
sufficient quantity. 
ose. |Fr.] Something; a trifle. 
id faciendum? (L.] What is to be done? 
id rides} (L.) Why do you laugh? 
"sl soit comme il est desiré. (Fr.] Let it be 
as desired. 
Qui m'aime, aime mon chien, [Fr.] Love me, 
love my dog. 
Qui n'a santé n'a rien. [Fr.] He who wants 
health wants everything. 
Qui nimium probat, nihil probat. (L.]) He 
proves nothing who proves too much. 
Qui non proficit, deficit. (L.) He who does 
not advance goes backward. 
Quis custodiet tpsos custodes. (L.} Who shall 
keep the keepers themselves. 
Qui tacet consentit. [L.} He who is silent 
gives consent. 
Qui timide rogat, docet negare. (L.) He who 
asks timidly invites denial. 
§ va la? [Fr.) Who goes there? 
uoad hoc. (L.) To this extent. 
to animo. (L.) With what intention. 
uocunque modo. (L.) In whatever manner. 
ocunque nomine. (L.]) Under whatever 
name. 
Quod avertat Deus! (L.] Which may God 
avert! 
Quod bene notandum. [L.] Which must be 
especially noticed. 
Quod erat demonstrandum. [L.] Which was 
to be proved or demonstrated. 
Quod erat faciendum. {L.] Which was to be 


one. 
tod hoe sibi vult? (L.) What does this mean? 
non opus est, asse carum est. (L.] What 
is not wanted is dear at a copper. 
vide. {L.] Which see. 
o Fata vocant. (L.)] Whither the Fates 


call. 

Quo jure? (L.) By what right? 

Sus pax et gloria ducunt, (L.) Where peace 
and glory lead. 

Quorum pars magna fuit. (L.]) Of whom, or 
which, I was an important p: 

Quoe Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. (L.] 
Those whom God wishes to destroy, he first 
makes mad. 


Quot homines, tot sententia. (L.) Many men, 
many minds. 


Rateon d'état. (Fr.) A reason of state. 

Raison d'étre. [Fr.} The reason for a thing's 
existence, 

Rara avis in terris, nigrogue simillimo eygno. 
{L.] <A rare bird on earth. and very like a 
black swan (formerly believed to be non- 
existent). 


Rathhaus. (Ger.} A town-hall. 

Ratione soli. (L.) As regards the svil. 

Realechulen. (Ger. | al schools; second- 
ary German schools giving a general prac- 
tical training. 

Recte et suaviter. (L.] Justly and mildly. 

Rectus in curid, (L.) Upright in court; with 
clean hands. 

Redolet lucernd. [L.] It smells of the lamp; 
it is a laboured production. 

Reductio ad absurdum. {L.) The reducing of 
a position to an absurdity. 

Re recta. {L.] The business being unfin- 


ed. 

Relata refero. (L.] I repeat the story as it 
was given me. 

Religio loci. (L.] The religious spirit of the 
place. 

Rem acu tetigisti. (L.) You have touched the 
matter with a needle; you have hit the 
thing exactly. 

Remis velisque. (L.] With oars and sails; 
using every endeavour. 

Renascentur. (L.) They will be born again. 

Renovate animos. [L.) Renew your courage. 

Renovato nomine. (L.] By a revived name. 

Répondre en Normand. (Fr.] To give an eva- 
sive answer. 

Requicscat tn pace, {L.] May he (or she) rest 


n peace. 

Resangusta domi. (L.] Narrow circumstances 
at home. 

Res eat sacra miser. (L.) A sufferer is a sacred 


thing. 
Rea geste. (L.] Things done; exploita 
Res judicata. (L.] A case or suit already 
settled. 
Respice finem. (L.}] Look to the end. 
Respubdlica. (L.} The commonwealth. 
Resurgam. (L.] I shall rise again. 
Revenons a nos moutons. (Fr.} Let us returm 
to our sheep; let us return to our sub- 


ject. 

Re vera. (L.] In the true matter; in truth. 

Ridere in stomacho. (L.) To laugh secretly: 
to laugh in one’s sleeve. 

Ride si sapis. (L.) Laugh, if ou are wise. 

Rien n'est beau que le vrai. [Fr.] There is no- 
thing beautiful except the truth. 

Rira bien, qui rira le dernier. [Fr.] He laughs 
well who laughs last. 

Rire entre cuir et chair. [Fr.]} To langh in 

Rire sous cape. (Fr.] one's sleeve. 

Rizatur de land caprind, (L.) He contends 
about goat's wool; he quarrels about trifles. 

Robe de chambre, (Fr.) A morning-gown or 
dressing-gown. 

Ruat coelum. (L.] Let the heavens fall 

Rudis indigestague moles. [L.) A rude and 
undigested mass. 

Ruit mole sud. [L.) It falls to ruin by its 
own weight. 

Ruse de guerre. (Fr.] A stratagem of war. 

Rus in urbe. [L.] The country in town. 


Sal Atticum. [L.] Attic salt; ie. wit, 

Salvo jure. (L.} The right being safe. 

Salvo pudore. {L.] Without offence to mo- 
eaty. 


Sans peur et sans reproche. (Fr.} Without 
fear and without reproach. 
Sane rime et sans raison. [Fr.] Without 
rhyme or reason. 
Sans souci. (Fr.) Without care. 
Sapere aude. (L.) Dare to be wise. 
Sartor resartus. (L.) The botcher repatched: 
the tailor patched or mended. 
Sat cito, si eat bene. [L.] Soon enough done, 
if well enough done. 
Satis dotata, si bene morata. [L.] Well 
enough dowered, if well principled. 
Satis eloquentia, sapientia parrum, (L) 
Eloquence enough, but little wiadom. 
Satis superque. (L.] Enough, and more than 
enoug 
Satis verdborum. (L.) Enough of words; vo 
more need be said. 
Sat pulchra, si sat bona. [L.] Handsome 
enough, if good enough 
Sauve gui peut, [Fr.] t him save himeeif 


who can. 
Savoir faire. (Fr.) The knowing how to act: 


tact. 

Savoir vvvre. (Fr.] Guod-breeding; refined 
manners. 

Secundum artem. (L]} According to art or 
rule; scientifically, 

Secundum naturam. [{L.] According to us- 


ture. 
Selon les régles. [Fr.] According to rule. 
Semel abbas, semper abbas. [L.] Once an ab- 
bot, always an abbot. 
Semel et simul. [L.) Once and together. 
Semel insanivimus omnes. (L.] We have all. 
at sometime, been mad. 
Semel pro semper. [L.] Once for all 


Semper avarus eget. [{L.] The avaricious is 
always in want. 

Semper fidelis. (L.] Always faithful 

Semper idem. (L.]) Always the same. 

Semper paratus. (L.} Always ready. 

Semper tinidum scelus. (L.] Guilt is always 
timid. 

Sempre il mal non vien per nuocere. [It.] 
Misfortune does not always come to injure. 

Senatus consultum. [L.] A decree of the 


senate. 

Se non 2 vero, 2 ben trovato. [It.)] If not true 
it is cleverly invented. 

Sequiturrue patrem haud is. (L.} 


e follows his father, but not wih equal 


ps. 

Sero venientibus osea. [L.}] Those who come 
late shall have the bones. 

Serus in coelum redeas. (L.] Late may you 
return to heaven; may you live long. 

Servare modum. (L.] To keep within bounds. 

Servus servorem Dev. (L.) A servant of the 
servants of God. 

Sie eunt fata hominum. [(L.] Thus go the 
fates of men. 

Sic itur ad astra. (L.] Such is the way to the 
stars, or to immortality. 

Sic passim. (L.] So here and there through- 
out; so every where. 

Sic semper tyrannis. [L.] Ever so to tyrants. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. [L.) Thus passes 
away the glory of this world. 

Sicut ante. (L.) As before. 

Sicut patribus, sit Deus nobis. [L.] As with 
our fathers so may God be with us. 

Sic volo, sic jubeo; stat pro ratione voluntas. 
(L.] Thus I will, thus I command; let my 
will stand for a reason. 

Sic vos non vobis. (L.) Thus you labour but 
not for yourselves. 

Sit Deus nodiscum, quis contra nos? [L.] If 
God be with us who shall stand against us? 

Si diis placit. (L] If it pleases the gods. 

Sile, et philosophus esto. (L.] Be silent and 

ass for a philosopher. 

Silent leges inter arma. (L.] Amidst arms, or 
in war, laws are silent, or disregard . 

Similia similibus curantur. (L.) Like things 
are cured by like. 

Similig siinilt gaudet. (L.}) Like is pleased 
with Like. 

Si montunentum queris, circumspice. (L. 
If you seek his monument, look aroun 
you. 

Sine curd. [L.] Without charge or care. 

Sine die. (L.] Without a day being appointed. 

Sine dubio. (L.] Without doubt. 

Sine mora. (L.) Without delay. 

Sine prejudicio. [L ] Without prejudice. 

Sine gua non. [L ] Without which, not. 

Si parva licet com re magnis. {L]) If 
sinall things may be compared with great. 

Siate viator. (L.] Stop traveller. 

Sit tibi terra levis. (L.) Light lie the earth 
upon thee. 

Sit ut est aut non sit. [L.] Let it be as it is, 
or not at all. 

Si via pacem, para bellum. [L.] If you wish 
for peace, prepare for war. 

Sola nobilitas virtus. [L.) Virtue the only 
nobility. 

Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. [L.] 
They make a wilderness and call it peace. 
Souffer le chaud et le froid. (Fr.] To blow 

hot and could. 

Spero meliora. (L.) I hope for better things. 

Spes sibi quisque. (L.) Let every one hope in 
himself. 

Splendide mendax. (L.) Nobly untruthful; 
untrue for a good object. 

Sponte sud. (L.] Of one’s (or its) own accord. 

Stat magni nuininis umbra. (L.) He stands 
the shadow of a mighty name. 

Stat pro ratione voluntas. (L.) Will stands 
for reason. 

Statu quo ante bellum. [L.] In the state in 
which things were before the war. 

Status quo. [L_) The state in which. 

Stemmata quid faciunt. (L.) Of what value 
are pedigrees. 

Sternitur alieno vulnere. (L.]) He is slain by 
a blow aimed at another. 

Stratuin super stratum. {L.) Layer above 

ayer. 

Studium tmmane loquendi. (L.] An insa- 
tiable desire for talking. 

Sua culque voluptas. [L.] Every man has his 
own pleasures. 

Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. [L.] Gentle 
in manner, resolute in execution. 

Sub colore juris. (L.) Under colour of law. 

Sub hoe figno vinces. (L.}] Under this standard 
you will conquer. 

Sub judice. (L ] Under consideration. 

Sublata causd, tollitur effectus. (L] Th 
cause being removed the effect ceases, 
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Sub peena. (L.] Under a penalty. 
Sub pretezto juris. [L.) Under the pretext 
of justice. 

Sub rosa. (L.] Under the rose; privately. 

Sub silentio. at } in silence. of 
specie. nder the appearance of. 

Sub voce. [L.] Linder auch or such a word. 

Suggestio falsi. (L.) Suggestion of falsehood. 

ari generis. {L.} its own or of a peculiar 


nd. 
Summum bonum. [L.} The chief good. 
Summum jus, summa injuria. [L.] The 
rigour of the law ts the height of oppression. 
Sumptibus publicis. (L.] At the public ex- 
pense. 
Sum quod eris; fui quod es. [L.] I am what 
you will be, I was what you are. 
Suo Marte, (L.] By his own prowess 
Suppressio veri, suggestio falei. (L.] A sup- 
ression of the truth is the suggestion of a 
alsehood. 
Surgit amari aliquid. (L.] Something bitter 


arises. 

Suum cuique. (L.) Let every one have his 
own. 

Suus cuigue mos. (L.) Every one has his 
partic habit. 


Tableau vivant, (Fr.] A living picture; the 
representation of some scene by groups of 
persons. 

Tabula rasa. {L.] A smooth or blank tablet. 

Tdche sans tache. (Fr.] A work without a 


stain. 
Tedium vite. [L.) Weariness of life. 
Tangere vulnus. (L.] To touch the wound. 
Tantene animus colestibus ire? (L.] Can 
such anger dweil in heavenly minds? 
Tant mieux. (Fr.) 80 much the better. 
Tanto buon che val niente. [It] So good as 
to be good for nothing. 
Tant pis. (Fr.) So much the worse. 
Tantum vidit Virgitum. (L.] He merely saw 
Virgil; he only looked on the great man. 
Te fudice. (L.} You being the judge. 
Tel mattre, tel valet. (Fr.) Like master, like 


man. 

Telum imbelle, sine ictu. [L.] A feeble weapon 
thrown without effect. 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur tn ilis. 
(L] The times are changing and we with 
them. 

Tempori parendum. (L ] We must yield to the 
times. 


Tempus edaxrerum, [L.] Time thedevourer 
of all things. 

Tempus fugit. (I..] Time flies. 

Tempus omnia revelat. (L.) Time reveals all 
things. 

Tenax propositi. [L.] Tenacious of his pur- 


pose. 

Teresatque rotundus. (L.] Round and smooth; 
polished and complete. 

Terminus ad yuem. [L.] The term or limit 
to which. 

Terminus aquo. (L.) The term or limit from 
w 


ch. 

Tertium quid. {L.) A third something; a 
nondescript. 

Tibi seris, tibi inetis. (L.] You sow for your- 
self, you reap for yourself. 

Tiens a la vérité. (Fr.] Maintain the truth. 

Tiens ta foi. [Fr.] Keep thy faith. 

Toga virilis. (L.] The manly toga; the dress 
of manhood. 

To kalon. [Gr.] The beautiful; the chief 


To prepon. (Gr.] The becoming or proper. 

Tot homines, quot sententie. [L.) So many 
men, 80 many minds. 

Totidem verbis. [L.] In just so many words. 

Toties quoties. [L.] As often as. 

Totis miribus. (L.) With all his might. 

Toto carlo. (L.] By the whole heavens; dia- 
metrically opposite. 

Toujours perdriz. (Fr.) Always partridges; 
always the same thing over vgein. 

Toujours pret. (Fr.] Always ready. 

Tow ie orce. (Fr.] A feat of strength or 
8 

Tourner casaque. (Fr.] To turn one's coat; 
to change sides. 

Tout-a-fait. [Fr.] Wholly; entirely. 

Tout-a-Vheure. (Fr.] Instantly. 

Tout au contraire. [Fr.} On the contrary. 

Tout ad vous. (Fr.] Wholly yours. 

Toutbienou rien. (Fr.] The whole ornothing. 

Tout de suite. Fr.) Immediately. 

Tout le monde est sage apres coup. [F¥r.] 
Everybody is wise after the event. 

1 que . 
Trghit Saturacted by his own liking. 
pony, 


var’ gmple 
rip" 
Ye? 


mque voluptas. (L.] Every 





at in exemplun. {L.| May it pass into 


iN Uno, {y, } ‘Three joined in one. 
fui {L.\ Troe mo + Troy is 20 more. 
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Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 
{L.] Trojan or Tyrian there shall be no dis- 
tinction so far as I am concerned. 

Truditur dies die. (L.) One day is preased 
onward by another. 

Tu ne cede malis. (L.] Do not yield to evils. 

Tu qu . (L.) Thou also. 

Tutor et ultor. (1. Protector and avenger. 

Tuum est. (L.] It is your own. 


Uberrima fides. (L.] Superabounding faith. 

Ubi bene, ibi patria. (L.) Where it is well 
there is one’s country. 

Ubi jus incertum, ii jus nullum, (L.] Where 
the law is uncertain there {s no law. 

Udi la . [L.] Where have I fallen? 

Ubi libertas, thi patria. (L.] Where liberty is 
there is my country. 

Ubi mel, tbi apes. [L.] Where honey is there 
are the bees. 

Obique. [L ] Everywhere. 

Ubique patriam reminisci. (L.] Toremember 
our country everywhere. 

Ubi supra. (L.] Where above mentioned. 

Ultima ratio regum. (L.) The last argument 
of kings; war. 

Uitimus Romanorum. [L.] The last of the 
Romans. 

Ultra licitum. [L.] Beyond whatisallowable. 

Una voce. [lL.] With one voice; unani- 
mously. 

Un bienfait n'est jamais perdu. (Fr.] A kind- 
ness is never lost. 

Un Jatt accompli, (Fr.}] An accomplished 
ac 


Unguibus et rostro, (L.) With claws and 
beak; tooth and nail. 

Unguis in ulcere. (L.) A claw in the wound. 

Uno animo. (L.] With one mind; unani- 
mously. 

Un aot cd triple étage. (Fr.) An egregious fool. 

Un ‘tiens’ vaut mieux que deuz ‘tu Uauras.’ 
{Fr.] One take it is worth more than two 
thou shalt have it; a bird in the hand Is 
worth two in the bush. 

Usque ad aras. (L.] To the very altars; to 

16 last extremity. 

Usque ad nauseam. [I..] To disgust. 

Usus loquendi. (L.] Usage in speaking. 

Ut apes geometriam. (L.] As bees practise 
geometry. 

Utile dulci. (L.] The useful with the plea- 


sant. 
Ut infra. [L.] As below. 
Ut pignus amicitia. (L.] As a pledge of 
endship. 
Ut quocungue paratus. (I..) Prepared for 
every event. 
Ut supra. [L.] As above stated. 


Vaeuus cantat coram latrone viator. [L.] 
The traveller with an empty purse sings 
in presence of the highwayman. 

Vade in pace. (L.) Go in peace. 

Vee victis. (L.} Woe to the vanquished. 

Valeat quantam valere potest. [L.] Let it 
pass for what it is worth. ° 

Varia lectiones. (L.] Various readings. 

Variorum note. ([L.} The notes of various 
commentators. 

Varium et mutabile semper farmina. (L} 
teoman is ever a changeful and capricious 
thing. 

Velis et remis. [L.] With sails and oars; by 
every possible means. 

Veluti in apeculum. (L.] Evenas ina mirror. 

Venalis populus, renalis curia patrian. [L.] 
The people are venal, and the senate is 
equally venal. 

Penentum tn auro bibitur. (L] Poison fa 
drunk from golden vessels. 

Venia necessilati datur. {L.] Indulgence is 
granted to necessity. 

Veni, vidi, vici. (L.] I came, I taw, I con- 
quered. 

Ventis secundis. (L.] With prosperous winds. 

Vera incessu patuit dea. (L.] The real gud- 
dess was made manifest by her walk. 

Verbatim et literatim. (L.) Word for word 
and letter for letter. 

Perbum sat sapienti. (L.) A word is enough 
for a wise man. 

Veritas odium parit. (L.] Truth begets hatred. 

Veritas prevalebit. [L.) Truth will prevail. 

Veritas vineit. (L.) Truth conquers. 

Veritatis simplex oratioest. (L.) The language 
of truth is simple. 

Véerité sans peur. (Fr.] Truth without fear. 

Ver non semper viret. (L.) Spring is not al- 
Ways green. 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum. (L.] No returning 
footsteps; no traces backward. 

Vezata queestiv. {L] A disputed question. 

Via media. (L) A middle course. 

Via trita, via tuta. [L.] The beaten path is 

the safe path. 
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Vide et crede. (L.] See and believe. 

Video meliora proboque deteriora sequor. (L.) 
I see and approve the better things, I fol- 
low the worse 

Vide ut supra. (L.) See what is stated 

above. 


Vi et armis. [L.] By force and arms; by 
main force; by violence. 
kigh de dessus. (Fr.] Strength from on 


Vigla te et orate. (L.] Watch and pray. 
amor patric. (L.} The love of our 
country prevails. 

omnia veit‘as. ([L.] Truth conquers 

all things. 

Vinett qui patitur. (L.] He who endures 
conquers. 

Vineit, qui se vincit. [L.] He conquers who 
overcomes himself, 

Vinculuin matrimonti. (L] The bond of 
marriage. 

Vindex injuria. (L.] An avenger of injury. 

Vires acguirit eundo. (L.] As it goes it ac- , 
quires strength. 

Vir sapit qui pauca loquitur. [L.) He isa | 
wise man who says but little. 

Virtus in arduis. [L.] Virtue or courage in | 
difficulties. 

Virtus incendit vires. (L.]) Virtue kindles 
strength. 


Virtus laudatur, et alget. (L.) Virtue is 
,praised, and suffers from cold. 

Vartus millia scuta. [L.) Virtue is a thou- 
sand shields. 

Virtus semper viridis. (L.] Virtue is always 

en. 

Virtus sola nodilitat. (L.] Virtue alone en- 

nobiles. L.) 


Virtus vincit invidiam. 
comes envy or hatred. 
Virtute et fide. (L.) By or with virtue and 
Virtute et labore. {L.] By virtue and labour. 
Virtute non astutia. [L.] By virtue, not by 
t. 


Virtue over- 


craf 
Virtute non verbis. [L.] By virtue, not by 


Virtute offcit. (L.] By virtue of office. 

Virtute securus. {L.) Secure through virtue. 

Virtutis amore. (L.} From love of virtue. 

Virtutis fortuna comes. (L.] Fortune is the 
companion of valour or virtue. 

Vis comica. [L.] Comic power or talent. 

Vis conservatriz nature. (L.] The preserva- 
tive power of nature. 

Vis medicatriz nature. [L.] The healing 

wer of nature. 
Vis unita fortior. (L.] United power ‘ts 
stronger. 


Vis vite. (L.) The vigour of life 


Vita brevis, ars longa. [L.} Life is short, art 

ong 

Vite vie virtua. (LJ ate} way of life. 

am impendere vero. [ o stake one's 

life for the truth. 

Vita sine literis mors est. [L.) Life without 
literature is death. 

Vivit post funera virtus. (L.) Virtue survives 

6 grave 

Votla. [Fr. ] Behold; there is; there are. 

Voila tout. [Fr.] That's all. 

Voila une autre chose. [Fr.] That's another 
thing: that is quite a different matter. 

Voir le des cartes. (Fr.] To see the 
ander side of the cards; to be in the secret. 

Volenti non fit injuria. (L. ) No injustice is 
done to the consenting perso 

Volo, non valeo. (L.] Iam willing, but unable. 

Vota vita mea. {L.} My life ia devoted. 

Vous y perdrez vos pas. (Fr.] You will there 
lose your steps or labour. 

Vou et praeterea nihil. (L.) A voice and no- 
thing more; sound but no sense. 

Vor cc te vox Dei. [L} The voice of the 

ia the voice of God. 


(L.] Commonly. 
Val immedicabile. ([L.] An irreparable 


Vudiue® est index animi. (L.} The countenance 
is the index of the min 
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D. v. a Deo volente). God will- 


Dutt (L denarius, penny, and 
Eng. weight). A pennyweight 
or penny weights. 

Dyn. Dynamics. 


E. Fast or eastern. 

E. English. 

Ea. Each. 

hen. Ebenezer. 

Ehor. (.. Ebvoracum). York. 
tern Contred (postal dis- 

Fick. London). 

E.C. Established Charch. 

Eccl. or Eccles. Ecclesiastes or 
ecclesiastical. 

Ecclus. Ecclesiasticus. 

Ed. Edition or editor. 

Ed. or Edin. Edinburgh. 

Edm. Edmund. 

E.D.S. English Dialect Society. 

Edw. Edward. 

£.E. Errors Excepted. 

E. - .T.S. Early English Text 8o- 
clety. 

E.G. TL exempli gratia). For 
example 

E.f. Kast India or East Indies. 

¥ rc. yr I.Co. East India Com- 


E. a. Cs East India Company's 
ervic 

Elec. or Elect. Electric or elec- 
tricity. 

Eliz. Elizabeth. 

E.Lon. East Longitude. 

Emp. Em ror oF empress. 

Ency. neye. Encyclopeedia. 

E.2 'E "ast-north east, 

Eng. England or English. 

Engin. Engineering. 

Ent. or Entom. Entomol 

Env. Ext. Envoy Extrao. 


Eph. 
op v epiphia 
piphany. 
fe iscopal 
Epis pistle. 
Bpist. or pistol. Epistolary. 
q 


Equal 
. or r Equiv. Equivalent. 


3. RE East-south-east, 
Especially. 


And elsewhere. 
al. (L. et lis or alia). And 


Ht ers. 
Ete. (L. et coeteri, coetera, or ca- 


uentes OF 86- 
And the following. 


amined. 


. Excellency. 
in Hechuore or exception. 


” Exchequer. 
. Examined. 


. Fahrenheit. 
S. ’ Farthing or f 
J or fem. Feminine. 
J. Foot or feet. 
I. Franc or francs 


sons, 

Far. Farriery. 

F.A.S. Fellow of the Antiqua- 
rian Society. 

F. ‘AS S. Felluw of the Society of 


F.A.S.B. Fellow of the Antiqua- 
rian Society of Edinburgh. 

F.AS.L. Fellow of the Anthro- 
pological Suciety of London. 


F.B. Fenian Brotherhood or | 


Brethren. 

F.B.S.E. Fellow of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh. 

f C. Free Church (of Scotland). 


rep. F oolscap. 

P.S. Fellow of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society. 

F. Sonlety Fellow of the Chemical 

F.D. id ’ Fidet Defensor or De- 
Jensttriz), Defender of the 

Faith. 
Feb. February 
Fee. 6, (L fait) \ He (or she) did it. 
Fellow of the Educa- 

Foal Institute of Scotland. 

Fem. Feminine. 

FES. ototy of the Entomolo- 
gical Societ 

F.E.S., Fellow of the Ethnologi- 
cal Societ . 

Feud. Feudal 

F.F.A. Fellow of the Faculty of 
Actuaries. 

F. Soe S. Fellow of the Geological 

cie 

F.H.S. Fellow of the Horticul- 
tural Society 

F.I.A. Fellow. of the Institute of 
Actaaries. 

Fid. Def. (Bee F.D.) Defender 
of the 


Fir. Firkin or firkins. 

F.K.Q.C.P.f. Fellow of King’s 
and Queen's College of Physi- 
cians, Ireland. 

Fl. Flemish. 

Fl. Florida (United States). 

Fl. Florin or florins. 

Fi. Flourished. 

F.L.S. Fellow of the Linnswan 
Society. 

F.M. Field-marshal 

F.O. Field-officer. 

Fo. or Fot. Folio or folios. 

F.O.B. Free on Board (goods de- 
livered). 

For. Forei 

Fort. Fortification. 

F.P. Fire plug 

FPS. Fellow of the Philological 
Society. 

Fr. France or French. 

Francis. 


Fr. 
From. 


Jr. 
F.R.A.S. Fellow of the Royal 


Astronomical Society. 
F.R.C.P. Fellow of the Royal 
ACP. of Preceptors. 
F.R c Fellow of the Royal 
of Physicians. 
F. Re .. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edin- 
0 
F.R.C.S. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 
F.R.C.S.E. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
«.RCS.1I. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland. 
C.S.L. Fellow of the Royal 
Colege 6 f Surgeons, London. 


Fred derick. 
Freq. F uentative. 
F.R.G.S. Fellow of the Royal 


Fre Way. 


Fris. or Fes. Frisian or Friesic. 
F. dite Fellow of the Royal 8o- 


F. i g E. Fellow of the Royal 
Society, Edinburgh. 
F.RS.L. Fellow of the Royal 


Society of Literature. 
FS. A ell ellow of the Society of 
t 


F.S.A Soot. Fe Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

F.S.S. Fellow of the Statistical 
Bociety. 

Ft. Foot or feet. 

Ft. Fort. 

F.T.C.D. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

Fth, Fathom. 

Fur. Furlong. 

Fut. Future. 

F.Z.S. Fellow of the Zoological 
Society. 


G. Genitive. 
G. Guinea or guineas. 


G. Gulf. 

Ga. Georyia (United States). 

G.A. General Assembly. 

Gael. Gaelic. 

Gal. Galatians. 

Gal. or Gall. Gallon or Gallons. 

Galo. Galvanism. 

G.B. Great Britain. 

G. Bc I. Great Britain and Ire- 
and. 

G.C.B. Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G.C.H. Grand Croas of the Guelphs 
of Hanover. 

G.C.L.H. Grand Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honour. 

G.C_.M.G. Grand Cross of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

G.C.S.I. Grand Commander of 
the Star of India. 

G.D. Grand Duke (or Duchess). 

Gen. or Genl. General 

Gen. Genesis. 

Gen. Genitive. 

Gent. or Gentn. Gentleman or 
gentlemen. 

Geo. George. 

Geo. Georgia (United States). 

Geog. Geography, geographical, 


eographer. 

Gol Geology, geological. 

Geom. Geometry, geometrical, 
geometer. 

Ger. or Germ. German. 

Ger. Gerun 

Gi. Gill or sills (measure). 

G.L. Grand Lodge. 

gm. Grammes. 

6 M. Grand Master. 

G.M.K.P. Grand Master of the 
Knights of St. Patrick. 

Go. or Goth. Gothic. 

Gov. Governor. 

Gov. -Gen. Governor-general. 

Govt. Government. 

G. P.O. General Post-office. 

Gr. Grain or Grains. 

Gr. Great. 

Gr. Greek. 

Gr. Gross. 

Gram. Grammar or Grammatical 

Gro. Groas. 

(L. gutta) In medicine, 
drops. 

Gun. Gunnery. 


H. Hour or hours. 

Hab. Habakkuk. 

Hag. 4: 1. 

HBC. Hudeons Bay Co 

udson's m 

H.B.M. His (or Her) Britannic 
Majesty. 

H.C. House of Commons. 

H.C. Herald's College. 

H.C.M. His (or Her) Catholic 


Majesty. 

Ad Handkerchief. 

h.e. (L. hoc est or hic est) That 
is, or this is. 

Hebd. or Hebr. Hebrew or He- 


brews. 
H.E.I.C. Honourable East India 


Compan 
ET. o "Honourable East In- 
dia Com py's Service. 
Her. Heraldry or Heraldic. 
.-bd. Half-bound. 
.G. Horse Guards. 
H.H. His (or Her) H lighnesa. 
H_.H. His Holiness (the Pope). 
Hhd. Hogshead or Hogsheads. 
H.1.0. is (or Her) Imperial 


Hind. Hindu, Hindostan, or Hin- 
dostanee. 

Hist. History or historical. 

HJ. or H.J.S. (L. Hie Jacet or 
Hie Jacet Sepultus). Here lies, 
or here lies buried. 

H.L. House of Lords. 

It Mt. His (or Her) Majesty. 

M.P. (L. Hoe Monumentum 
“Pomity Erected this monu- 


HH M . His (or Her) Majesty's 
Service. 

H.M.S. His (or Her) Majeaty’s 
Ship or Steamer. 

Ho. House. 

Hon. or Hondt. Honourable. 

Hond. Honoured. 

Hort. Horticulture or hortical- 
tural. 

Hos. Hosea. 

4. P. Half-pay. 
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H.P. High-priect. 
H.P. Horse-power. 
H.R. House of Representatives. 
H.R.E. Holy Roman Empire or 
Emperor. 
. His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness. 


H.RIP. (. hie requieacit in 
pace). Here rests in peace. 

ALS. (L. hte situa). Here lies. 

H.S.H. His (or Her) Serene High- 


neas. 

HSS. (L. Historia Sucietatis 
Socius). Fellow of the Histori- 
cal Society. 

Hum. or humb. Humble. 

H un. OF Hung. Hungary or Hun- 


garian. 
Hund. Hundred. 

Hyd. Hydrostatics. 

Hydraui,. Hydraulics 

Hypoth. Hypothesis or hypothe- 


I. Island. 

Ia, Indiana (Cnited States). 

Ib. or Ibid. (L. thidem) In the 
same place. 

Icel. Iceland, Icelandic. 

Ich. or Ichth. Ichthyology. 

da. (L. tdem). The same. 

fe UL. id est). That is. 

1.H.S. These letters have been 
usually looked upon as the 
initials of Jesus (Jceus) Hormt 
num Salcator,Jesus the Saviour 
of Men, or of In hae (cruce) 
salus, in this (cross) is salva- 
tion, but they were originally 
TH. the first three letters of 
nzore (le (Jéscus) the Greek 
orm 

Ii. Minois (United States). 

Imp. (i tmperator). Empetor. 

Imp. Imperial. 

Imp. or impf. Imperfect. 

In. Inch or inches. 

Incog. (It. incognito, incognita). 
Unknown. 

Ind. India or Indian. 

Ind. Indiana (United States). 

Inf. Infinitive. 

In lim. (L. in limine). At the 


, fi in loco). In its place. 
(L. fesus Nazarenus 
“Rex fudaeorwm). Jesus of Na- 
zareth, King of the Jews. 

Insep. Inseparable. 

Ins. Gen. Inspector General. 

Inst. Instant; the present month. 

Inst. Institute or institution. 

ineur. Insurance. 

Int. Interest. 

Intens. Intensive. 

{Interj. Interjection. 

Intrans. Intransitive. 

in trans. (L in transitu). On 
the way or passage. 

Introd. Introduction. 

lo. Towa (United States 

I. of M. Instructor of Musketry. 

1.0.G.T. Independent Order of 
Good Tem mplars. 

I.0.0.F. Independent Order of 
Oddfellows. 

I 0. U. I owe you—an acknow- 

 gigment for money. 

(L. [n prarsentid Domin- 
septa In presence of the Lords 
(of Session). 

I.Q. (L. idem quod). The same 


as. 
Ir. Treland or Irish. 

ire RO. faland Revenue Office. 
Te. «x or len alah 

IS. Irish Society. 

Isl. Island. 

It. or Ital. Italy, Italic, Italian. 
Itin, Itinerary. 


J. Judge or justice. 

J.A. Judge-advocate. 

Jac. Jacob or Jacobus (=James). 

Jan, January. 

Jas. James. 

Jav. Javanese. 

J.C. JEsvus CHRIST. 

J.C. Justice-clerk. 

J.C.D. (L. Juris Civilis Doctor), 
Doctor of Civil Law. 

J. D. (L. J Jurum Doctor). Doctor 
of 

Jer. Jeremiah. 

J.G.W. Junior Grand Warden. 
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J.H.S. See I.H.S. 

Jno. John. 

Join. Joinery. 

Jona. Jonathan. 

Jos. Joseph. 

Josh. Joshua. 

dour. Journal. 

J.P. Justice of the Peace. 

Jr. Junior. 

J.U.D. or J. VD. (L. Juris Utri- 
usque Doctor). Doctor of both 
Laws (that is, civil and canon. 
Note. U and V were formerly 
regarded as the same letter. 

sudg, J udith. 

udges. 

Jul. July or Julius. 

Jul. Per. Julian Period. 

Jun. June. 

Jun. or Junr Junior. 

Juris. Jurisprudence. 

Jus.P. Justice of the Peace. 

Just. Justice. 

J.W. Junior Warden. 


K. King. 

K. Knight. 

Kan. Kansas (United States). 

K.B. King’s Bench. 

K.B. Knight of the Bath. 

K.C.B. Knight Commander of 
the Bath. 

K.C.H. Knight Commander of 
the Guelphs of Hanover. 

K.C.M.G. Knight Commander of 
St. Michael and St. George. 

K.C.S. Knight of the Order of 
Charles III. of Spain. 

K.C.S.1. Knight Commander of 
the Star of India 

K. E. Knight of the Eagle, Prus- 


Ken Kentucky (United States). 

K.G.C. Knight of the Grand 
Cross. 

K G.C.B. Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. 

KG.F. Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, Spain. 

K.G.H. Knight of the Guelphks 
of Hanover. 

Ki. Kings. 

Kil. Kilderkin. 

Kilog. Kilogramme. 

Kilom, Kilométre. 

Kingd. Kingdom. 

K.L.B. Kuight of Leopold of 
Belgium. 

K.L.H. Knight of the Legion of 
Honour. 

K.M. Knight of Malta. 

Km. Kingdom. 

K.N.S. Knight of the Royal Nor- 
thern Star, Sweden. 

Knt. Knight. 

K.P. Knight of St. Patrick. 

Ks. Kansas (United States). 

K. * Knight of the Sword, Swe- 
den. 

Kt. Knight. 

K.T. Knight of the Thistle. 

Kk T. Knight Templar. 
K.T.S night of Tower and 
Sword, Portugal. 

Ky. Kentucky (United Sta‘es). 


L. Latin. 

L. Lake. 

LL. Lord or Lady. 

L.,l.,or £ (L. Libra). Pound or 
pounds (sterling). 

L., lo., or tb. Pound or pounds 
(weight). 

La. Louisiana (United States). 

L.A. Law Agent. 

‘L.A. Literate in Arts. 

L.A.C. Licentiate of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company. 

Ladp. Ladyship. 

Lam. Lamentations 

Lapp. Lappish. 

Lat. Latin. 

Lat. Latitude. 

Lb. or th. Pound or pounds 
(weight). 

L.C. Lord Chamberlain. 

L.C. Lord Chancellor. 

L.c. Lower-case (in printing). 

L.c. (L. loco citatv). In the place 
quoted. 

L.C.B. Lord Chief-)aron. 

L.C.J. Lord Chief-justice. 

L.C.P. Licentiate of the College 
of Preceptors. 

Ld. Lord. 

Ldp. Lordship. 


L.D.S. Licentiate of Dental Sur- 


gery. 

Leg. or legis. Legislature. 

Leip. Leipzig or Leipsic. 

Lett, Lettish. 

Lev. Leviticus. 

Lez. Lexicon. 

Lezicog. Lexicography or lexi- 
cographer. 

L.G. erife Guards. 

L.I. Light Infant ry. 

L.I, Long Island (United States). 

Lib. (L. liber). Book. 

Lib. Librarian. 

Lieut. Lieutenant. 

Lieut.-Col. Lieutenant-colonel. 

Lieut.-Gen. Lieutenant-general. 

Lieut.-Gov. Lieutenant-governor. 

Linn. Linneus or Linnean. 

Lig. Liquor or liquid. 

Lit Literature, literary, or liter- 


ally. 
Lith. Lithuaniaw 
Liv, Livre. 
L.L. or L. Lat. Low Latin. 
LL.B. (L. Legum Baccalaureus). 
Bachelor of Laws. See B.LL. 
LL.D. (L. Legum Doctor). Doc- 
tor of Laws. See B.L 

L.L.I. Lord-lieutenant fot Ire- 
land. 

L.M. Long metre. 

Lon. or Lond. London. 

Lon. or long. Longitude: 


Log. (L. l . Speaks. 
Lou. uidana ( Inited States). 
Lp. Lordship. 

L.P. Lord Provost. 

L.S. Left side. 


LS. (L. locus sigilli). Place of 
the seal. 
L. Ss. D. (L. Lidree, Solidi, Dena- 
Pounds, shillings, pence. 
Lt ‘Lieutenant. 
Lt. Inf. Light Infantry. 


M. Marquis. 

M. Middle. 

M. (L. mille), Thousand. 

M. (L. meridies). Meridian or 
noon. 

M. Mile or miles. 

M. Monday. 

M. Monsieur. 

M. Morning. 

m. Married. 

m. Masculine. 

m. Métre or métres. 

us Minute or minutes. 

M.A. Master of Arts See A.M. 

Ma. Minnesota (United States). 

Mac. or Mace. Maccabees. 

Mach. or machin. Machinery. 

Mad. or Madm. Madam. 

Mag. Magazine. 

Maj. Major. 

Haj.-Gen. Major-general. 

Mal. Malachi. 

Malay. Malayan. 

Man. Manege or horsemanship. 

Manuf. Manufactures or manu- 
facturing. 

Mar. March. 

Mar. Maritime. 

Marg. Marquis. 

Mas. or masc. Masculine. 

Mass. Massachusetts (United 
States). 

M.Ast.S. Member of the Astro- 
nomical Society. 

Math. Mathematics, mathema- 
tical, or mathematician. 

Matt. Matthew. 

B. (1. Medicine Baccalaurews). 

arn elor of Medicine. 

3I.B. (L. Musice Baccalaureus). 
Bachelor of Music. 

M.C. Master of Ceremonies. 

M.C. Member of Congress. 

Mch. March. 

M.C.P. Member of the College of 
Preceptors. 

M.D. (L. Medicine Doctor). Doc- 
tor of Medicine. 

Md. Maryland (United States). 

Halle. Mademoiselle. ; 

M.E. Military Engineer, Mining 
Engineer, or Mechanical En- 
gineer. 

Me. Maine (United States). 

Mech. Mechanics or mechanical. 

Afed. Medicine or medical. 

Mem. Memorandum or memor. 
anda 

Messrs. 
Sirs. 


Meagieyrs, Gentlemen, oy | 


Met. Metaphysics or metaphysi- 


Metal. Metallurg 

Meteor. Meteorology or meteor- 
ological. 

Meth. Methodist. 

M.Hon. Most Honourable. 

MH. So Member of the Historical 

ociety 

Mi. Mississippi (United States). 

Mic. Micah. 

Mich. Michaelmas 

Mich. Michigan. 

Mid. Middle. 

Mid. Midshipman. 

Hil, or Milit. Military. 

Min, Mineralogy or mineralogi- 
cal, 

Min. Minute or minutes. 

Minn. Minnesota (United States). 

Min. Plen. Minister Plenipoten- 
iary. 

Miss. Mississippi (United States). 

Mlle. Mademoiselle or Miss. 

MM. Their Majesties. See B. LL. 

MM. Messieurs. See B.LL. 

min, Millimetres. 

Mime. Madame or Mrs. 

Mn. Michigan (United States). 

H.N.S. Member of the Numis- 
matical Society. 

Mo. Missouri (United States). 

Mo. Mouth. 

Mod. Modern. 

Mod. od. (It. me moderato). Moderately. 

fonday 

Mong, Monsieur; Sir. 

M.P. Member of Parliament. 

M.P.S. Member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

M.P.S. Member of the Philologi- 
cal Society. 

Mr. Master (pron. Mister). 

M.R. Master of the Rolls. 

M.R.A.S. Member of the Royal 
Academy of Science. 

M.R.A.S. Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

M.R.C.P. Member of the Royal 
ee ege of Physicians. 

MH R.C.S. Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeon 

M.R.C.VS. Member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

M.R.G.S. Member of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

M.R.I. Member of the Royal In- 
stitution. 

M.R.I.A. Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

Dra. Mistress. 

M.R.S.L. Member of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

M.S. Master in Surgery. 

M.S. (L. memoria sacrum). Sa- 
cred to the memory. 

MS. Manuscript. 

MSS. Manuscripts. 

Mt. Mount or mountain. 

Mus. Museum. 

Muse. Music or musical. 

Mus. B. (L. Musice Baccalau- 
reus). Bachelor of Music. 

Mus.D. or Mus. Doc. (L. Musica 
Doctor). Doctor of Music. 

H.W.G.M. Most Worthy Grand 
Master. 

M.W.S. Member of the Werner- 
ian Society. 


Myth. Mythology or Mythologi- 
Cal. 


N. Noon. 

N. North; Northern (postal dis- 
trict, London). 

N. Noun. 

N. Number. 

N.A. North America or North 
American 

Na. Nebraska (United States). 

Nah. Nahum. 

Nap. Napoleon. 

Nat. National. 

Nat. Natural. 

Nat. Hist. Natural history. 

Nat. Ord. Natural order. 

Naut. Nautical. 

N.B. New Brunswick. 

N.B. North Britain (Scotland). 

N.B. (L. Nota Bene). Note well 
or take notice. 

N.C. North Carolina (United 
Stutes). 

N.E. New England. 
VE. North-east; North-eastern 
° Cpostal district, London). 


Neb. Nebraska (United States). 
Neg. Negative or negatively. 
Neh. Nehemiah. 

Nem. Con. (L. nemine contradi- 
cente). No one contradicting or 
one ae UL. 

Nem. Di memine dissen- 
tiente). nb one dissenting or 
unanimously. 

Neth. Netherlands. 

Neut. Neuter. 

New M. New Mexico (United 
States). 

New Test. New Testament. 

N.H. New Hampshire (United 
States). 

N.J. New Jersey (United States). 

N.L. or N. Lat. North latitude. 

N.M. New Mexico (United 
States). 

N.N.E. North-north-east. 

N.N.W. North-north-west. 

No. (L. numero). Number. 

Nom. Nominative. 

Non. Con. Non-content; dissen- 
tient (House of Lords). 

Non obst. (L. non obstante). Not- 
withstanding. 

Non pros. (L. non prosequitur). 
He does not prosecute. 

Non seq. (L. non sequitur). It 
does not follow. 

Nor. or Norin. Norman. 

Nor. Fr. or Norm. Fr, Norman- 
French. 

Norw. Norway or Norwegian. 

Nos. Numbers. 

Nott. or Notts. Nottinghamshire. 

Nov. November. 

N.P. Notary-public. 

N.S. New Style. 

N.S. Nova Scotia. 

N.S.J.C. (L. Noster Salvator 
Jesus Christus). Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

N.T. Nevada Territory (United 
States). 

N.T. New Testament. 

Num. or Numb. Numbers. 

Numis. Numismatics. 

N. eras Nativity of the Virgin 


N. v ¥ North: west; North-west- 
ern (postal district, London). 

N.W.T. North-west Terri tory. 

N.Y. New York. 

N.Z. or N. Zeal. New Zealand. 


0. Guile (United States). 


C. 
Ob. dh obiit). Died. 
Obadiah. 
Oba. Obedient. 
Obj. Objective. 
Obs. Obsolete. 
Obt. Obedient. 
Oct. October. 
O.F. Oddfellows. 
0.G. Outside Guardian. 
O.H.M.S. On Her Majesty's Ser- 


vice. 

Old Test. Old Testament. 

Olym, Olympiad. 

O.M. Old measurement. 

Op or egon (United States). 

Opposite or opposition. 
. Order of Preachers. 

Opt. Optics or optical. 

Opt. Optative. 

Or. Oregon (United States). 

Ord. Ordinance or ordinary. 

Orig. Original or originally. 

Ornith. Ornithology. 

0.S. Old Style. 

O.T. Old Testament. 

Oxf. Oxford. 

Oxon, (L. Ozonia, Oxoniensia). 
Oxford; of Oxford. 

Oxonten. (L. Oxoniensis). Of Ox- 
ford. 

Oz. Ounce. [Note. The z in this 
contraction, and in viz., repre- 
sents an old symbol of similar 
shape which was used to indi- 

‘cate a terminal contraction. ] 


P. Page. 

P. Participle. 

P. Past. 

P. Pole. 

P. Post. 

Pa. Pennsylvania (United 
States). 

P.A. Participial adjective. 

Paint. Painting. 
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Pal. or Paleon. Paleontology or 
palzontological. 

Par. ph. 

Pari. Parliament or parliamen- 


tary. 
Part. Participle. 
Pass. Passive. 
Pat. Patrick 
Pathol. Pathology or pathologi- 


Payt. Payment. 

P.B. (L. Philosophie Baccalau- 
reus). Bachelor of Philosophy. 

P.C. (L. Patres Conseripti). Con- 
script Fathers. 

P.C. Police Constable. 

Privy Council or privy 

councillor. 


P.C.S. Principal Clerk of Session. 

Pd. Paid. 

P.D. (L. Philosophie Doctor). 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

P.D. Printer's Devil. 

P.E.I. Prince Edward Island. 

Penn. Pennsylvania (United 
States). 

Pent. Pentecost. 

Per. or Pers. Persian. 

Peran. (L. perannum). By the 
year; yearly. 

Per cent. or et. (L. per cen- 
tum). By the hundred. 

Perf. Perfect. 

Peri. Perigee. 

Pers. Person. 

Perap. Perspective. 

Peruv. Peruvian. 

Pet. Peter. 

Pg. Portuguese. 

P.G.M. Past Grand Master. 

Phar. or Pharm, Pharmacy. 

Ph.B. Same as P. B. 

Ph.D. (L. Philosophie Doctor). 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Phil. Philip or Philippians. 

Phil. Ehilosophy, philosophical, 
or philosopher. 

Philem, Philemon. 

Philos. Philosophy or philoso- 
phical 

Phil. Trans. Philosophical Trans- 
actions. 

Photog. Photography, photogra- 

hic, or photographer. 

P. aren. Phrenology or phenologi- 

Phys. Physics. 

Phys. or Physiol. Physiology or 

ysiological. 

Pinz. or Pzt. (L. Pinzit). He (or 
she) painted it: accompanying 
the artist’s name (or initials) 
on a painting. 

Pk. Peck. 

P.L. Poet Laureate. 

Pl. Place. 

Pl. Plate. 

Pl. Plural. 


P.L.B. Poor Law Board. 

P.L.C. Poor Law Commissioners. 

PYf. Plaintiff. 

Plu. Plural. 

Plup. Pluperfect. 

Pler. Plural. 

P.M. (L. post meridiem). After- 
noon. 

P.M. Past Master. 

P.H. Peculiar Metre. 

P.M. Postmaster. 

P.M.G. Postmaster-general. 

P.O. Post-office. 

P. &0.Co. Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Steain Navigation Company. 

Poet. Poetry or poetical. 

Pot. Polish. 

Polit. Econ. Political economy. 

P.0.0. Post-office Order. 

Pop. Pupulation or popularly. 

Port. Portugal or Portuguese. 

Poss. Possessive. 

Pp. Pages. 

P.p. Past participle. 

P.P. Parish Priest. 

P.P. (L pater patria). Father 

PPC. (ie. pour prend 
PC. . pour re conge). 
To take leave. 9 

Ppt, Participle present 
pr. ciple present. 

Pr. Priest. 

Pr. Prince. 


. 
: 


P.R.C. (i. Post Romam Condit- 
am) After the building of 
Rone. 


Pron. Pronounced or pronuncia- 

on. 

Pron.a. Pronominal adjective. 

Prop. Pro on. 

y. 

Pro tem. (L. tempore) For 
the time being. 

Prov. Proverbs, proverbial, or 
proverbially. 

Prov. Provincial or provincially. 

Prov. Provost. 

Prox. (L. prozimo). Next or of 
the next month. 

P.R.S. President of the Royal 


ety. 
P.P_S.A. President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. 
. Prussia or Prussian. 
P.S. (1. post scriptum). Post- 
script. 
P.S. vy Seal 
Ps. or Psa. Psalm or Psalms. 
Pt. Part. 


Pt. Post. 

P.T. Post Town. 

P.T. Pupil Teacher. 

P.T.O. Please turn over. 

Pub. Published, publisher, 
ublic. 

Pub. Doe. Public Documents. 


or 


Pun. Puncheon. 
P.-V. Post-village. 
Prt. See PINX. 


. or Qu. Query or question. 
.B. Queen's Bench. 
.C. Queen’s College. 
C Queen's Counsel As if h 
Q. d. (L. quasi dicat). As e 
should say. 
. €. (L. quod est). Which is. 
B.D. (L. quod erat demon. 
stranduim). Which was to be 
demonstrated. 
Q.B.F. (L. quod erat facien- 
chw_ to be done. 
L. inventen- 
Whichw_ tobe found 


out. 

Q 0. (L. quantum libet). As much 
as you please. 

Q.-M. Quarter-master. 

Q. Meas. Queen’s Messenger. 
.-M.-G. Quartermaster-general. 
.P. or Q.pl. (L. quantum pla- 
“3 As much as you please. 

Qr. Quarter. 


Gr. Quire. 
.S. Quarter Sessions. 
. & (L. quantum esuficit). A 
sufficient quantity. 
Qt. Quart. 
u. Queen. 
m Query or question. 
ar. or Quart. Quarterly. 
Quest. Question. 
Q. v. (L. quod vide). Which see. 
Qy. Query. 


R. Railway. 

R. (L. recipe). Take 

R. (L. Rez). 
Queen. 

Rk. Réaumur. 

R. River. 

R.A. Royal Academy or Royal 
Acadenician. 

R.A, Rear-admiral. 

RA. Royal Arch. 

R.A. Royal Artillery. 

Rad. {L. radiz). Root. 

R.C. man Catholic. 

RD. Rural Dean. 

R.E. Royal Engineers. 

R.E. Royal Exchange. 

Réaum. Réaumur (thermom- 


King. (Regina). 


eter). 
Reed. Received. 
Recpt. Receipt. 


Ref. Reference. 
Ref Ch Reformed Church. 


Ref. Pres. Reformed Presby- 
terian 


Reg. or | . Registrar. 
Reg 


Reg. or Regt. Regiment. 
Iteg. Prof. Regius Professor. 
Regt. Regent. 

Regt. Regiment. 

Rel. Religion or religious. 
Rel. Pron. Relative pronoun. 
Rem. Remark or remarks. 
Rep. Report or reporter. 
Rep. Representative. 

Rep. or Repub. Republic. 
Retd. Returned. 

Rev. Revelation. 


. Revise. 

Revd. Reverend. 

Revs. Reverends. 

R.G G. Royal Grenadier Guards. 

R.H.A. Royal Horse Artillery. 

RI. RBhode Island (United 
States). 

Rich. or Richd. Richard. 

RI.P. (L. requiesceat in pace). 
May he (or she) rest in peace! 

Riv. River. 

RM. Royal Mail. 

RM. Royal Marines. 

R.M.A. Royal Military Asylum. 

RN. Royal Navy. 

R.N.O. (Dan. Riddare af Nordst- 
jerne Orden). Knight of the 
Order of the Polar Star. 

R.N.R Royal Naval Reserve. 

Rodt. Robert. 

Rom. Roman or Romans. 

Rom. Cath. Roman Catholic. 

R.P. Regius Professor. 

RR. Right Reverend. 

R.S.A. Royal Scottish Academy. 

RS. EH Royal Society of Edin- 

urgh. 

R.S.L. Royal Society of London. 

R.S.S. (L. Regia Socie tatis So- 
cius) Member of the Royal 
Society. 

RS.V.P. (Fr. Répondez, stl vous 
plait) Answer, if you please; 
please reply. 

Rt. Right. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honourable. 

Rt. Rev. Bight Reverend. 

R.T.S. Religious Tract Society. 

Rt. Wpful. Right Worshipful. 

Russ. Russia or Russian. 

R.V. Rifle Volunteers. 

R W. Right Worshipful or Right 
yoy: 

RW.D.G.M. Right Worshipful 
Deputy Grand Master. 

R.W.G.M. Right Worshipful 
Grand Master. 

RW.G.R. Right Worthy Grand 
Representative. 

R.W.G.S. Right Worthy Grand 


Secretary. 

R.W.G.T. Right Worthy Grand 
Treasurer. 

R.W.G.T. Right Worthy Grand 
Templar. 

R.W.G.W. Right Worshipful 
Grand Warden. 

R.W.J.G.W. Right Worshipful 
Junior Grand Warden. 

R.W.O. (Swed. Riddare af Wasa 
Orden). Knight of the Order of 

asa. 


R.W.S.G.W. Right Worshipful 
Senior Grand Warden. 
Ry. Railway. 


Scprano. 

South; southern (postal dis- 
trict, London). 
Sun. 

S. Sunday or 8abbath. 

s. Second or seconds. 

:. tie 1 

8. gular. 

8. Son. 

8. Succeeded. 

S.A. South Africa or South 
America, 


ta tatalainintatatata 
Ga 
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ls. (L secundum artem) Ac- 


cording to art. 
Sab. Sabbath. 


| Sam. or Saml. Samuel. 
| Sans., Sanse., or Sansk. Sanscrit. 
| S.A.S. (L. Sccietatis Antuguari- 


orum Sucius). Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

Sat. Saturday 

Saz. Saxon or Saxony. 

S.B. South Britain (England and 
Wales). 

S.C. South Carolina (United 
States 


). 

S.C. (L. Senatds Coneultuia) A 
decree of the Senate. 

ecilicet). To wit; namely; 


| Se. (L. 
being understood. 


Se. (L. sculpsit). He (or she) en- 
graved it. 

Sean. Mag. [L. scandulum mag- 
natum). famatory expres- 
sions to the injury uf persons 
of dignity. 

S. caps. or Sm. caps Small capi- 


tals (in printing). 
Se. B. x Kcientice Bacealaureus). 


Bachelor of Science. 
Se.D. (L. Scientia Deetor). Doe- 
tor of Science. 
Sch. (L. scholium). A note. 
Sch. Schooner. 
Sci. Science. 
Seil. (L. seilicet). To wit; namely; 
being understcod. 
S.C.L. Student in Civil Law. 
Sclav. Sclavonic. 
Scot. Scotland,Scotch or Scottish. 
Ser. Scruple or scruples. 
Script. Scripture or scriptural. 
Seulp. or Seulpt. ‘L. seulpsif). 
He (or she) engraved it. 
S.D.U.K. Society for the Diffa- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 
S.E£. South-east; south-eastern 
(postal district, London) 
Sec. or Secy. Secretary. 
Sec. Second. 
rom Leg Secretary of Lega 
sec. . tary 0 tion 
Sen. Senate or Senator. 
Sen. or Senr. Senior. 
Sep. or Sept. September. 
Seq. (L. aequentes or sequentia). 
‘he following or the next. 
Serg. or (. Sergeant. 
Ser). or Serjt. Serjeant. 
S.G. Solicitor-general. 
Sh. Shilling or shillings 
S.H.S. (L. Societatis Histona 
Soctus). Member of the Histo- 
rica] Society. 
Sing. Singular. 
S.J. Society of Jesus. 
S.J.C. Supreme Judicial Court. 
Skr. Sanskrit. 
Sid. Sailed. 
S.M. Sergeant-major. 
S.M.Lond.Soc. (L. Societatis 
Medice Londinensis Svocius). 
Member of the London Medical 
Society. 
S.N. (L. secundum naturam ). 
According to nature. 
Soe. or Soecy. Society. 
S. of Sol. Song of Solomon. 
Sol.-Gen. Solicitor-general. 


<p Spaln; Spanish. 


. Spiri 
P.C.A. Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

S.P.C.K. Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge. 

S.P.G. Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. 

S.P.Q.R. (L. Senatus Populuaque 
Romanus). Senate and Peuple 
of Rome. 

Sq. Square. Hence, sq. ft., square 
foot or feet; ag. tn., square inch 
or inches; sg. m., syguare mile 
or miles; sg. yds., square yards. 

Sr. Senior. 

Sr. Sir. 

S.RI. (L.Sacrum Romanum Im- 
perium). Holy Roman Empire. 

S.R.S. (L. Socvetatia Regia So- 
cius). Member of the Koyal 
Society. 

S.S. Sunday (or Sabbath) &chooL 

S.S.C. Solicitor before the Su- 

e Courts. 
S.S. B. South-south-east. 
S.S.W. South-south-west. 
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St. Strait. 
St. Street. 


St. (L. stet). Let it stand (in print.). ! 


Stat. Statute or statutes. 
Stat. Statuary. 
S.T. D. (L. Sacre Theologia Due- 
tor) Doctor uf Divinity. 
Ster. or Sty. Sterling. 
S.T.P. (L. Sacre Theologie Pro- 
Sessor). Professor of Divinity. 
Su. Sunday. 
Subj. Subjunctive. 
Subst. Substantive. 
Sudst. Substitute. 
Suf. Suffix. 
Su.-Goth. Suio-Gothic. 
Sun. or Sund. Sunday. 
Sup. Superior. 
Sup. Superlative. 
Sup. Supplement. 
Superi. Superlative. 
Supp. Supplement. 
Supt. Saperintendent. 
Surg Surgeon or surgery. 
Sur.-Gen. Surgeon-general. 
Suro, Surveying or surveyor. 
Surv.-Gen. Surveyor-general. 
S.v. (L. sub roce). Under the word 
or title. 
S.W. Senior Warden. 
S.W. South-west; south-western 
(postal district, London). 
Sw. Sweden or Swedish. 
Switz. Switzerland. 
n, Synonym or synonymous. 
yp. Synopsis. 
. Syria or Syriac. 
. Syrup. 


T. Tenor. 

T. Ton or Tun. 

T. Tueaday. 

Tan. Tangent. 

Tart. Tartaric. 

Ten. or Tenn. Tennessee (United 
States). 

Term. Termination. 

Teut. Teutonic. 

Tez. Texas (United States). 

Text. Rec. (L. textus receptus). 
Received text. 

Th. Thomas. 

Th. Thursday. 

Theo. Theodore. 

Theol. Theology. 


Theor. Theorem. 

Thess. Thessalonians 

Tho. or Thos. Thomas. 

Tau., TAur., or TAurs. Thursday. 
H Trinity high-water 


Tit. Titus. 

T.O. Turn over. 

Tvd. Tobit. 

Tom. Tome or volume. 
Tonn. Tonnage. 


Topoy. Topography or topograph- 

ic 

Tr. Translation or translator. 
Trans 


Trans. Translation, transictor, 
or translated. 

Trav. Travels. 

Trin. Trinity. 

Tz. Texas (United States) 

T.T.L. To take leave. 

Tu. or Tues. Tuesday. 

Turk. Turkey or Turkish. 

Typ. or Typo. pher. 


Typo. Typography or ty pograph- 
ic 


U.C. (L. Urbie Condita) From 
the building of the city (Rome). 

Ch. Utah (United States). 

U.J.D. 83ee J.U.D. 

U.K. United Kingdom. 

U.K.A. Ulster King-at- Arms. 

Clt. (L. ultimo). Last, or of the 
last month. 

wm. Unmarried. 

Cnit. Unitarian. 

Univ. University. 


Up. Upper. 

vy P. Gaited Presbyterian. 

U S. United States. 

U.S. (L. ut mupra). As above. 

U.S.A. United States of America, 
or United States Army. 

U.S.N. United States Navy. 

C.S.S. United States Senate. 

U.S S. United States ship or 
steamer. 

Usu. Usual or usually. 
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U.T. Utah Territory (United 
States). 


B. Verb. 
v”. Verse. 
”. (L, versus). Against. 


v’. q. vide). See. 
V. Violin. 


Via. Verb active. 

WV A. Vicar Apostolic. 

V.A. Vice-admiral. 

Va. Virginia (United States). 

Vat. Vatican. 

V. aux. Verb‘auxiliary. 

V.C. Vice-chancellor. 

V.C. Victoria Cross. 

V. def. Verb defective. 

V.D.M. (L. Verdi Det Miniter). 
Minister of the Word of God. 

ren. Venerable. aL 
”.G. Vicar-gene 

Vig. (L cerdi gratia). 


ample. 

V.t. Verb intransitive. 

Vice- Presa. Vice-president. 

Vid. (L. vide). See. 

He imp. \iru impersonal. 
Lt . Verb irregular. 

Vis, or Vise Viscount. 

Viz. (L. videlicit), Namely; to 
wit. See note under Oz. 

F.n. Verb neuter. 

Voe. Vocative. 

Vol. Volume. 

Vole. Volumes. 

VP. Vice-president. 

V.R. (L. Vietoria Regina). Queen 
Victoria. 

Vir. Verb reflective. 

WV.Rer. Very Reverend. 

We. (L. versus). Against. 

V.S. Veterinary surgeon. 

M.t. Verb transitive. 

Vut. or Vulg. Vulgate. 

Wuly. Vulgar or vulgarly. 


W. Wednesday. 

Ww. Week. 

Ww. Welsh. 

Ww. West, western (postal district, 
London) 

Wall. Walachian. 

W.C. Water-closet. 


rier 
< 
& 
5 
a 
P 


For ex- 


END. 


wr“ cue AXD CO., PRINTERS, VILLAFIELD. 
. 
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W.C. Western Central ( pustal 
district, London). 

Wed. Wednesday. 

uf. Wrong fount (in printing). 

Was. Whart. 

W.f. West Indies. 

Wis. or Wise. Wisconsin (United 
States). 

Wk. Week. 

W. Lon. West longitude. 

Wm. William. 

W.M. Worshipful Master. 

W_N.W. Weast-north-west. 

Wp. Worshipful. 

Wpful. Worshipful. 
.S. Writer to the Signet. 

W:S.W. West-south-west. 


X. Christ. (Note. The X in this 
and the following cases repre- 
sents the Greek X (=CH) in 
XPIFTOEZ (zeseves, CAristos). } 

Am. or Xmas. Christmas. 

Xn. Christian. 

Christianity. 

Uper. or Ur. Christopher. 


Y. Year. 

Ya. Yani. 

Yds. Yards. 

¥* The or Thee. (Note. The }” 
in this and similar instances is 
a substitute fur or represen- 


tative of the Anglo-Saxon pb 


(=th).) 

Y.M.C.4. Young Men's Christian 
Association. 

Yr. Year. 

Yr. Younger. 

Yr. Your. 


Zach. Zachary. 

Zech. Zechariah. 

Zeph. Zephaniah. 

Z.Q. Zoological Gardens. 
Zool. Zovilogy or zoological. 








